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VISIT  TO  MR.  O'CONNELL  AT  DERRYNANE. 


BT  WILUAM  HOWITT, 


I  BEUBTE  it  was  in  1835,  that,  on  occasion  of  a 
public  meeting  at  Nottingham,  to  petition  for  some 
reform  in  Ireland,  in  the  course  of  a  speech,  I 
alluded  to  the  great  men  and  women  whom  that 
country  had  produced,  and  the  beneiits  which  we 
had  derived  in  politics,  literature,  and  philosophy, 
through  their  means.  When  I  came  to  the  men- 
tion of  the  name  of  Daniel  O'Connell,  and  had 
stated  my  opinions  of  his  services,  not  only  to  hu 
own  beautiful  but  oppressed  country,  but  to  the 
great  and  general  cause  of  liberty  and  humanity, 
the  people,  in  a  fit  of  generous  enthusiasm,  rose 
en  wuuse^  and  cried,  *'  We  will  have  him  down  to 
dinner!"  My  friend  Mr.  Boothby,  now  of  the 
London  bar,  immediately  responded,  as  a  town- 
councillor,  and  leading  person  of  the  place,  *'  We 
will  t"  The  invitation  was  given ;  was  accepted ; 
and  the  public  dinner  to  the  Irish  Liberator  will 
be  long  remembered  by  the  assembled  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  who  witnessed  his  entrance, 
as  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of 
the  noblest  sympathies  of  Englishmen  with  the 
labours  of  the  great  champions  of  freedom. 

During  that  entertainment,  I  was  necessarily 
thrown  into  close  communication  with  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell ;  and  he  was  kind  enough  to  say,  that  he 
hoped,  some  day,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  welcoming 
Mrs.  Howitt  and  myself  to  Ireland.  Being,  there- 
fore, this  autumn,  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  at  Kil- 
lamey,  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  paying 
my  respects  to  Mr.  0*Connell  in  his  mountain 
home  on  the  wild  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 

I  know  well  how  deeply  interesting  the  account 
of  such  a  visit,  to  such  a  man  and  such  a  place, 
will  be  to  vast  numbers,  both  in  this  and  other 
countries ;  and  shall  therefore  here  describe  it,  so 
far  as  can  be  done  without  trenching  upon  that 
domestic  privacy  which  no  one  has  a  right  to  in- 
fringe, and  of  which  no  one  can  demand  the  display. 

The  wilds  of  Kerry,  in  which  Derrynane  lies, 
are  by  far  the  most  bold  and  savage  in  Uieir  aspect 
of  any  part  of  Ireland  which  I  have  yet  visited. 
To  see  as  much  as  possible  of  them,  I  did  not  take 
the  ordinary  route  from  Killamey  by  Killorglin 
and  Cahiiciveen,  but  proceeded  to  the  town  of 
Kenmai«,  and  thence,  along  the  shores  of  the  Ken- 
mare  liver,  to  Denynane.  A  finer  drive  is  rarely 
to  be  found,  than  that  from  Killamey  to  the  Pass 
of  Coom  DhuT:  it  leads  amid  the  mountains  sur- 
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rounding  the  Upper  Lake.  On  the  left  hand,  the 
wild  heights  of  Turk  Mountain  tower  above  you ; 
on  the  right,  you  successively  gaze  on  the  beautiful 
Turk  Lake,  on  the  bold  cliff  of  the  Eagle's  Nest, 
and  then  on  all  the  desolate  mountains  around  the 
Upper  Lake;  on  its  own  winding  waters,  and 
brown  wilderness-banks,  scattered  with  crags  and 
rocks.  The  whole  way  to  Coom  Dhuv  is  one  con- 
tinual ascent ;  now  passing  beneath  the  feet  of 
the  mountains,  deep  between  woods  and  thickets, 
in  which  the  foliage  of  the  arbutus  is  conspicuous ; 
and  then  emexging  evermore  to  enchanting  views, 
over  waters  and  mountains  of  a  solitary,  stem,  but 
magnificent  beauty.  Beyond  the  Pass  of  Coom 
Dhuv,  the  scenery  becomes  still  more  stem  and 
desolate.  You  wind  along  the  sides  of  the  most 
naked  hills,  whose  black  crags  have  been  rent 
through  with  gunpowder,  to  make  the  road  you 
travel ;  and  the  whole  country  before  you,  as  it 
opens  out,  is  dreary  moorland,  with  a  few  scat- 
tered and  wretched  huts. 

Alighting  from  the  stage-car  at  Kenmare,  one 
of  those  places  which  you  hardly  know  whether 
to  call  a  small  town  or  a  large  village,  I  found  the 
landlord  of  the  inn  where  the  car  stopped,  busily 
engaged  in  chopping  a  huge  piece  of  beef  into 
sundry  lesser  portions,  amid  a  throng  of  ragged 
people,  and  a  chaos  of  tubs,  potato-baskets,  and 
the  like.  The  large  rambling  inn,  with  its  dirty 
passages,  its  great  peat-fire  in  its  large  desolate 
kitchen;  its  bare-legged  women;  its  one  great 
room — a  sort  of  half  lumber,  half  store-room ;  an- 
other filled  with  smoking  guests,  reminded  me  of 
many  a  similar  gasihaua  in  out-of-the-world  Ger- 
man villages.  But  what  concerned  me  more 
nearly,  the  landlord  coolly  demanded  just  double 
the  established  fare  for  a  car  thence  to  Sneam,  the 
next  place.  As  I  had  received  a  hint  at  Killamey 
of  the  extortionate  demands  of  this  man,  who  cal- 
culates on  str^ingers  not  being  able  to  procure  any 
conveyance  elsewhere,  I  stepped  across  the  road  to 
a  Mr.  James  Sullivan's,  with  whose  name  I  had 
been  provided.  It  was  my  destiny  here,  however, 
to  have  a  specimen  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  out 
a  small  place,  sometimes,  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Sullivan 
was  out :  gone  to  get  his  hay  in  the  very  neigh- 
bourhood to  which  I  wished  to  proceed^ that  of 
Sneam ;  and  his  wife  had  the  horse  and  the  car, 
but  nobody  to  drive  it. 
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"  Could  nobody  be  got  ? — Surely  there  were 
plenty  of  men  in  Kenmare  who  could  drive  a  car  ?" 
I  suppose  there  were  some  dozens  at  that  moment 
standing  about  the  streets,  with  not  the  slightest 
yisible  sign  of  any  thing  to  do;  but  the  good 
woman  shook  her  head. 

**  No ;  she  was  afraid  not/' 

She  had  two  grown-up  bare-legged  daughters, 
and  these  she  sent  hither  and  thither,  but  they 
came  back  without  success.  **  No  ;  Murphy,  nor 
Ryan,  nor  Coglan, — ^none  of  them  would  go." 

**  Surely,"  said  I,  "  employment  cannot  t>e  so 
very  scarce  in  Ireland  as  it  is  said  to  be.  Not  a 
man  in  Kenmare  that  is  desirous,  or  has  time  to 
earn  half-a -crown,  by  driving  a  car  for  one  stage !  '* 

**  One  would  think  not,"  said  the  woman.  She 
paused  to  think. — *'  Biddy,  your  brother  must  go. 
Run  and  fetch  him." 

Away  went  the  light-footed  girl ;  and  judge  of 
my  consternation,  when  I  learned  that  this  brother 
—  the  eldest  son  of  Mrs.  Sullivan,  a  lad  of  seven- 
teen— was  at  plough  some  mile  and  half  off!  A 
good  part  of  an  hour  was  spent  in  waiting  for  this 
youth;  but  at  length  came  his  sister,  hot  with 
running,  to  say — "  No ;  £gan  would  not  leave  the 
plough." 

The  good  woman  was  now  in  despair.  *'  I  never 
knew  such  a  lad  as  that,"  said  she.  ''  But  there  is 
another  car  in  the  town.  Run,  Biddy !  and  show 
the  jintleman." 

Biddy  led  me  a  good  way  down  to  a  shop  ;  but 
the  person  in  the  shop — a  woman  again  —  said, 
^  No ;  their  horse  was  out."  Adding,  with  a  sig- 
nificant look,  ^  The  landlord  at  the  inn  is  the  man 
for  a  car ;  a  very  raiwnable  man ;  and  has  iligant 
cars." 

A  light  now  broke  upon  me.  The  people  were 
all  afraid  of  this  landlord  ;  and  returning  to  Mrs. 
Sullivan,  I  told  her  my  opinion. 

*'  There  your  honour  has  jast  hit  on  it,"  said 
she  ;  **  and  that's  the  raison  none  of  the  men  dare 
go  to  drive ;  for  he'll  not  give  any  of  them  a  day's 
work,  that  go  with  any  oppoiition  car." 

I  now  began  to  fear  that  I  must  submit  to  the 
man's  charges,  and  return  to  him ;  but  Mrs.  Sul- 
livan began  to  show  a  proper  zeal,  and  said  she 
would  have  a  man  if  it  cost  double  what  the  land- 
lord wanted.  So  out  the  daughter  ran  again.  They 
showed  vast  interest  in  the  aifair ;  and,  after  flying 
hither  and  thither,  came  in  triumph  to  say,  that 
Dennis  O'Shaughnessy  would  go,  and  the  watch- 
man was  coming  to  harness  the  horse,  and  get  him 
into  the  car.  Presently  the  watchman,  a  tall,  thin 
old  fellow,  appeared ;  and  after  tiying  first  one 
bridle,  and  then  another,  and  finding  the  traces 
wrong,  and  then  that  the  doors  of  the  shed  where 
the  car  stood  could  not  be  got  open,  and  the  two 
girls  going  to  push  and  shake  at  the  doors  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street, — ^and  half  the  street  being 
up, — and  one  of  the  girls  having  to  get  in  at  a 
back  window  to  undo  the  door  inside,  —  at  length 
out  came  the  car,  and  out,  thrmtgh  ike  house  where 
I  was  sitting,  came  the  great  black  horse  to  be  put 
into  it ;  and  Dennis  O'Shaughnessy  appeared  too, 
and  away  we  went. 

Oar  road  lay  along  the  banks  of  the  Kenmare 


river,  as  it  is  called ;  that  is,  along  a  fine  arm  of 
the  sea,  running  all  the  way  from  Derrynane,  at 
ite  mouth  hither,  a  distance  of  six-and-twenty 
miles.  I  do  not  know  when  I  have  enjoyed  a 
drive  more.  To  our  left  lay  this  fine  sea-river, 
breezy  and  fresh,  and  beyond  it  rose  wild  moorland 
mountains^  interspersed  with  patehes  of  cultivation . 
The  road,  a  new  one,  ran  near  the  rocky  shores  of 
this  ocean-stream,  and  the  region  into  which  we 
advanced  became  wilder  and  wilder.  All  round 
were  nothing  but  naked  and  stony  mountains, 
the  highest  ranges  of  which  were  the  greenest. 
The  lower  regions  were  one  chaos  of  bare  stony 
ridges,  and  through  these  the  road  was  cut.  They 
were  of  a  sort  of  clay-slate — ^the  strata  turned  up, 
as  it  were,  edgeways,  and  all  worn  and  rounded  by 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  of  wintry  tem- 
pests. Many  of  the  rocky  ranges  resembled  ships 
turned  keel  upwards ;  and  between  these  were  stuck, 
here  and  there,  the  huts  of  the  peasantry.  With 
the  exception  of  the  house  and  plantetions  of  Mr. 
Dennis  Mahoney,  which  lay  down  below  us,  be- 
tween the  road  and  the  banks  of  the  Kenmare 
river,^-one  old  tower,  peeping  over  the  woods  with 
good  effect,  —  we  saw  scarcely  any  other  than  the 
hute  of  the  poon  At  one  place  we  crossed,  by  a 
bridge,  the  romantic  stream  of  the  Blackwater,  a 
mountain  river  lying  deep  between  ite  rocky  banks, 
and  its  rapid  waters,  dashed  from  one  stony  ledge 
to  another,  sufficiently  suggestive  of  ite  name  from 
their  dark  hue.  Here  my  driver,  with  a  true  feel- 
ing of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  would  not  be  satis- 
fied without  my  getting  down  from  the  car  to  look 
over  the  bridge  on  each  side.  Far  below  lay  the 
roaring  stream ;  and  the  lofty  banks,  beautifully 
wooded,  showed  to  peculiar  effbct  in  this  naked  and 
stony  region.  As  we  proceeded  again,  my  driver 
lamented  that  the  recent  act  of  Parliament,  regu- 
lating the  salmon-fishing,  had  completely  depriv- 
ed the  proprietors  here  of  the  fishery  altogether. 
From  some  cause,  which  naturaliste  perhaps  may 
be  able  to  explain,  the  salmon  ascends  some  rivera 
long  after  the  usual  time  of  ite  ascent  of  fresh 
streams.  This  was  the  case  here ;  and  the  termi- 
nation of  the  salmon-fishing,  by  the  act,  early 
in  September,  found  the  fish  only  beginning  to 
ascend  this  and  other  rivers  in  Ireland  ;  and  thus 
terminated  the  fishing  here  at  ite  very  commence- 
ment. The  same  complaint  I  heard  in  other  places 
in  Ireland. 

A  little  beyond  the  Blackwater,  a  man  suddenly 
slid  down  from  a  wagon-load  of  hay  that  met  us. 
It  was  James  Sullivan,  who  recognised  his  own 
car.  Sending  his  wagon  home  by  the  man,  he  in- 
sisted on  driving  me  himself ;  and  a  more  hearty, 
communicative  driver  it  was  impossible  to  have. 
He  went  on  telling  me  of  all  that  concerned  the 
whole  country  round ;  of  Lord  Lansdowne's  estate, 
—  that  country  of  moorland  and  mountain,  — 
stretohing,  I  suppose,  twenty  miles  along  the  other 
side  of  the  Kenmare  river ;  of  the  subterranean 
forests,  of  which  great  pine  trees  lay  by  the  road- 
side ;  and  a  hundred  other  things.  Anon  he 
jumped  off  at  a  small  public-house  to  give  his 
horse  some  meal  and  water ;  and  here  I  must  f^o 
in  and  have  a  glass  of  whisky-toddy.    A  strange 
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I  it  WB8.  HaIf-a«dozen  ragged  people,  old  and 
yoangy  squatted  on  the  dirty  mud-floor,  round  a 
peat-fire  on  the  hearth,  over  which  hoiled  a  large 
kettle  of  cabbage,  the  sayouxy  fames  of  which 
seemed  to  disturb  the  dreams  of  a  family  of  young 
pigfl^  which  lay  under  a  wooden  oouch  by  the  wall, 
and  pillowed  their  heads  on  pieces  of  turf.  The 
landloid,  posted  within  his  counter,  which  parti- 
tioned off  the  business  part  of  the  apartment, 
and  formed,  in  Irish  fashion,  a  sort  of  half-bar, 
half-ahop,  with  candles  and  bread  also  to  sell,  — 
set  us  oat  our  glasses  of  toddy,  and  told  me  his 
adventures  in  London,  where  he  had  gone  to  seek 
employment  as  a  baker,  but  could  get  none ;  Irish 
bakers  and  butchers,  as  he  assured  me,  not  being 
patroniaed  in  London,  owing  to  their  making 
bread,  and  dressing  meat,  in  a  totally  different 
style  from  the  English. 

Arrived  at  Sneam  as  night  was  setting  in,  what 
was  my  consternation  to  find  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  a  car  kept  in  the  place ;  and  James 
Sullivan  was  obliged  to  go  back !     Here  I  was,  at 
some  dozen  miles  from  Derrynane,  in  a  miserable 
Irish  village,  with  no  apparent  means  of  escaping 
the  next  day.    The  landlady  said  that  nothing  in 
the  world  was  there  on  wheels,  but  the  common 
ears  of  the  peasantry,  except  the  gig  of  the  Catholic 
priest ;  but  that  Mr.  Welch  was  so  good  a  man, 
that  ^  Sure  if  he  knew  where  I  was  going,  he  would 
lend  it  me."    The  thing  did  not  appear  quite  so 
probable  to  me.    Why  should  the  good  priest  lend 
hit  gig,  the  sole  decent  vehicle  in  the  place,  to  any 
perfect  stranger  that  came  there  ?     But  necessity 
has  no  law ;  and  so  away  I  went,  guided  by  two 
baie-legged  damsels,  across  some  dark  fields,  to 
make  this  unconscionable  request  of  the  worthy 
priest.    Mr.  Welch,  a  clever  and  gentlemanly- 
looking  man,  received  me  and  my  statement  with 
the  greatest  possible  courteousness,  and  said  that 
he  would  lend  me,  with  all  the  pleasure  in  the 
world,  both  gig  and  horse,  If  I  could  wait  till 
twelve  o'clock  ;  but  that,  having  to  go  out  to  do 
daty  at  early  mass,  he  could  not  be  back  before. 
Iflwdd  waii  !    The  question  was,  if  I  could,  by 
any  means  whatever,  get  away.     I  accepted  the 
benevolent  priest's  offer  with  all  possible  thanks ; 
and,  after  a  long  conversation  with  himself,  and 
two  other  gentlemen  whom  I  found  there,  took 
my  leave.     My  stout  landlady,  who  kept  every 
now  and  then  giving  the  greatest  sighs  and  groans, 
ss  if  she  was  in  some  deep  trouble,  —  and  yet, 
when  I  talked  to  her,  laughed  as  heartily  and 
merrily,  —  declared  that  I  should  find  *Uhe  most 
lligant  entertainment  in  her  house,  to  be  had  any 
where  between  there  and  Dublin ;"  and  though  it 
did  not  qmU  come  up  to  that  amplitude  of  pro* 
mise,  it  was  far  better  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected, from  the  aspect  of  the  wild  country,  the 
rueful  village,  and  the  inn  itself,  which,  instead 
of  a  back-door,  had  a  nice  little  pigstye,  just  where 
it  should  have  been,  opening   into  the  house. 
But  what  a  blow  awaited  me  in  the  morning! 
The  good  woman  informed  me — ^how  could  it  have 
been  otherwise? — ^that  the  priest  had  been  up  be- 
time,  and  had  come  there  to  say  that  he  had  got 
a  call  into  the  country,  and  had  the  rheumatism 


so  bad  in  his  back  that  he  could  not  go  without 
his  gig ;  and,  indeed,  why  should  he  ?  And,  there- 
fore, he  was  extremely  grieved ;  but  he  could  not 
have  the  pleasure  of  obliging  the  gentleman.  I 
had  an  inward  fear  of  this.  The  state  of  things 
had  appeared  really  too  supematurally  good ;  but 
what  was  to  be  done  ?  At  this  moment,  a  car,  with 
only  a  single  gentleman  in  it,  drove  by,  and  out 
darted  the  landlady,  with  a  wild  cry,  and  pursued 
it,  shouting  amain.  The  car  stopped.  There  was 
a  short  parley.  The  good  woman  appeared  all 
tongue  and  eloquence.  The  jolly,  broad-backed 
gentleman  gave  a  shake  of  the  head,  and  drove  on. 

**  Oh  !  the  mane  man.  Oh !  the  mane,  unfeel- 
ing cratur !"  came  Mrs.  M'Guin  back,  exclaiming  ; 
^  And  he  to  be  going  to  Darrynane,  and  all  alone; 
and  to  lave  a  poor,  strange  jintleman,  that  would 
ha'  bin  sich  good  o^mpany  for  him,  when  he's 
nobody  but  himself  in  the  car?  Ooh!  it's  quite 
unchristian  althegither !" 

''  How  could  you  ask  him  such  a  thing?"  said  I. 

"  How  could  I  ask  him  !  Why,  wouldn't  any 
body  but  a  brute  baste  be  glad  to  take  a  rale 
jintleman  along  wid  him,  that  was  left  all  ship- 
wrecked, as  one  may  say,  and  no  manes  of  getting 
along  ;  and  he,  the  great  fat  cratur,  wanting  some- 
body all  the  time,  if  it  were  only  to  balance  the 
car !  *  Ah !  he's  a  rale  jintleman— a  rale  out  and 
out  jintleman,'  says  I  to  him,  *  an'  is  going  to  the 
Liberator's.'  And  what  does  he  say  but,  *  Why 
don't  you  keep  a  car  yourself,  Mrs.  M'Guin?  This 
is  my  own  private  car,  and  I'll  take  nobody  at  all 
up  on  the  road,'  says  he.  Will  the  gates  o'  heaven 
take  him  in,  I  wonder,  when  he  gets  there  T  con- 
cluded the  indignant  Mrs.  M'Quin. 

I  was  no  little  amused  at  this  singular  appeal  to 
a  gentleman  on  the  highway,  but  the  difficulty 
remained  ;  and  Mrs.  M'Guin  said  now  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  take  a  peasant's  car,  and  do 
as  well  as  we  could.  Soon,  therefore,  this  vehicle 
appeared  at  the  door,  with  a  bony,  black  pony  in 
it,  and  a  boy  of  sixteen  or  so  as  driver.  Let  my 
countrymen,  who  have  not  seen  what  a  peasant's 
car  is,  only  imagine  the  vehicle  on  which  I  was 
about  to  take  my  journey  to  the  great  Liberator's ! 
It  was  no  other  than  a  cart  without  any  sides ; 
simply  a  cart  bottom  with  a  pair  of  shafts.  A 
little  straw  was  spread  on  this  bottom,  and  upon 
this  was  set  my  portmanteau  ;  and  seating  myself 
on  this  as  on  a  throne,  and  my  driver  taking  his 
place  at  one  comer,  partly  on  one  shaft,  and  partly 
on  the  car,  away  we  went ! 

It  was  a  fine  Sunday  morning,  and  the  roada 
were  black  with  people  streaming  along  to  chapel 
for  six,  and  even  eight  and  ten,  miles  round  tha 
country ;  the  women  all  in  their  dark-blue  cloaks. 
My  driver  had  furnished  himself  with  a  bundle  of 
willow  switches,  to  beat  on  his  horse ;  and  of  these 
he  seemed  to  have  great  need.  The  horse  appeared 
to  have  a  particular  aversion  to  motion;  and  before 
we  had  got  half-way,  the  bundle  of  switches  was 
used  up,  and  the  lad  descended  from  the  car,  and 
propelled  the  animal  by  poking  him  in  the  sides 
with  the  sole  remains  of  one  of  the  sticks,  now 
reduced  to  a  mere  peg.  Tree  there  was  none  in 
the  country  ;  it  was  one  wilderness  of  rocks  and 
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stony  hills ;  but,  by  a  piece  of  extraordinary  good 
fortune,  we  observed  a  few  more  willows  growing 
in  a  garden  hedge  ;  and  the  boy  made  for  them, 
and  began  to  supply  himself  anew.  From  a  hill 
above,  however,  there  came  a  loud  and  gruff  cry 
of  wrath.  There  sat  aloft,  over  our  heads,  several 
great  fellows,  who  were  furious  at  this  plunder  of 
80  much  valuable  timber  ;  and  the  lad  was  glad  to 
make  his  escape  with  a  whole  skin.  Anon  we 
overtook  a  poor  woman,  whose  foot  was  bleeding 
from  a  cut  with  a  sharp  stone,  and  I  invited  her 
to  mount  the  car  ;  and  so  we  went  on  for  some  five 
or  six  miles,  to  the  chapel  to  which  she  was  going. 
Here  she  descended,  drew  on  her  shoes  and  stock- 
ings on  the  bank,  and  then  joined  the  singular 
and  picturesque  group  of  worshippers.  These 
were  assembled  in  crowds  round  the  chapel,  which 
stood  on  a  little  hill  close  to^  small  village.  The 
dark  dresses  of  the  people  gave  strong  effect  to 
the  scene,  and  to  an  Engli^  eye  it  was  striking. 
Not  only  in  the  chapel  yard  were  hundreds 
kneeling,  but  in  the  streets  of  the  village  itself, 
under  the  walls  of  the  cottages,  where  they 
could  not  even  get  a  peep  at  the  chapel.  This  is 
a  very  common  sight ;  more  people,  often,  are 
kneeling  during  mass  outside  than  inside  of  an 
Irish  Catholic  church,  or  chapel,  as  it  is  always 
there  styled.  If  you  ask  them  why  they  kneel 
where  they  can  neither  see  nor  hear  the  mass 
performed,  nor  even  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  chapel, 
they  always  reply,  "  Oh,  it  seems  to  do  them 
good !"  And  truly,  as  is  the  case  with  all  Catholic 
worshippers  in  every  country,  they  have  an  air  of 
singular  devotion.  Amongst  the  people  stood  a 
numerous  group  of  young  men,  with  their  huge, 
bkndy  sticks,  ready  for  a  game  of  hurling,  as  they 
there  call  it,  after  mass  was  over. 

The  way  grew  ever  more  and  more  wild. 
**  Can  Derrynane  be  in  so  wild  a  country  as  this  V* 
asked  I  of  the  driver. 

"Ay,  faith  is  it,  and  far  wilder,"  said  he. 
^  The  Counsellor's  house  is  all  amongst  the  wild 
mountains ;  but  he  has  a  meadow  such  as  ye'll 
hardly  see  any  where  else." 

On  turning  the  brow  of  a  hill,  there  lay  a 
descending  country  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
of  some  two  miles  in  extent ;  there  spread  out  the 
broad  Atlantic  to  the  left;  and  there,  on  its 
mai^in,  amid  its  mass  of  embosoming  wood,  stood 
forth  the  gray  pile  of  Derrynane. 

As  I  approached  the  house,  rain  came  on,  and 
the  wild,  misty  clouds  gave  a  still  more  impressive 
aspect  to  the  scene,  whQe  the  white  spray  of  the 
ocean  was  seen  flying  high  against  the  rocks,  and 
the  roar  of  the  sea  came  full  of  majesty  on  the 
wind.  I  made  my  driver  stop  at  a  respectful 
distance  from  the  house,  though  I  believe,  and  as 
it  may  be  imagined  in  such  a  country,  it  was  not 
the  first  time  that  a  stranger  had  arrived  in  such 
a  vehicle;  and  advancing  towards  it,  saw  the 
stalwart  form  of  the  Liberator  passing  up  the 
court  before  me.  Turning  round,  he  looked  at 
me  for  a  moment,  and  then  exclaimed,  "  Ha !  Mr. 
Howitt,  do  I  see  you  in  Ireland  ?  I  am  very  irlad 
toaeeyou."  ^^ 

"  It  is  long  since  we  mtt^**  I  observed. 


"  Yes,  but  you  have  taken  good  care  that  we 
should  hear  of  you  from  time  to  time,  by  your 
writings.  What  delightful  books  thdse  are  which 
Mrs.  Howitt  has  given  us  from  the  Swedish  and 
Danish  !*' 

"  Why,  do  you  really  find  time  and  inclination 
to  read  such  books?" 

**  To  be  sure.  I  have  read  every  one  of  them, 
except  the  last,  *  Only  a  Fiddler,*  which  we  have 
not  received  yet  from  Dublin." 

While  this  was  saying,  we  had  advanced  into 
the  entrance-hall ;  my  upper  garment  was  removed, 
my  portmanteau  was  already  in  charge  of  the  staid 
old  servant,  so  well  known  to  visiters  there,  and 
we  were  ascending  to  the  drawing-room,  where  I 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  O'Connell  to  those  of  his 
family  then  present,  his  amiable  daughter,  Mrs. 
French,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  O'Connell,  and 
various  guests. 

But  before  we  make  farther  acquaintance  with 
these,  we  must  endeavour  to  receive  a  clear  im- 
pression of  the  place  itself,  and  its  environments. 

I  believe  no  good  view  has  ever  been  taken  of 
Derrynane.  We  have  heard  a  deal  of  the  princely 
style  in  which  O'Connell  lives  there,  and  are 
therefore  led  to  suppose  that  his  ancestral  abode  is 
something  quite  magnificent.  This  is  not  the  fact. 
The  house  at  Derrj'nane  is  a  good  and  capacious, 
rather  than  a  grand  house.  On  the  contrary,  taking 
into  consideration  the  fame  and  standing  of  the 
great  Irish  Liberator,  and  the  hospitality  that 
both  his  position  and  his  disposition  dictate,  it 
strikes  one,  on  arriving  at  it,  as  a  somewhat 
modest  one.  It  is  the  fitting  residence  of  a  sub- 
stantial country  gentleman,  and  nothing  more.  It 
is  of  rather  an  irregular  form,  and  has  evidently 
been,  from  time  to  time,  enlarged  as  became 
requisite,  rather  with  regard  to  convenience  than 
to  one  general  design.  Thus,  you  approach  it  by 
a  sort  of  open  court,  formed  by  two  projections 
from  the  main  building.  The  one  to  your  right 
consists  of  a  part  of  the  house,  where,  I  suppose, 
the  household  affairs  are  transacted,  as  visiters 
seldom  enter  that  portion  ;  and  of  a  small  chapel 
which  Mr.  O'Connell  has  recently  erected,  and 
which  is,  indeed,  not  yet  internally  finished.  The 
projection  to  your  left,  of  two  stories,  contains,  on 
the  ground-floor,  Mr.  O'ConnelPs  private  study, 
and  over  it  the  library,  with  the  windows  over- 
looking the  ocean.  A  small  lobby  in  this  projec- 
tion first  receives  you ;  and  advancing  from  it,  you 
find  yourself  in  a  lai^e  one  ;  in  fact,  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  house,  and  where  the  grand  staircase 
conducts  you  to  the  rooms  above.  Here  you  find 
the  drawing-room,  a  fine  spacious  apartment, 
running  at  right  angles  with  the  projection  con- 
taining the  study  and  library,  and  towards  tlie ' 
sea  ;  and  the  windows  on  all  sides  give  you  views 
over  the  ocean,  and  the  rocky  hiUs  around,  with 
the  plantations  close  under  the  house,  and  the 
green  expanse  of  meadow  between  the  house  and 
the  sea.  Beneath  this  room  is  the  dining-room, 
of  the  same  dimensions.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
main  staircase,  you  see  a  long  passage  leading  to  a 
variety  of  rooms  ;  but  to  these,  except  it  be  to  his 
bedroom  in  that  direction,  the  viuter  seldom  pene« 
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tnles.     The  Hbraiyy  the  drawing  and  dining 
iDomi^  are  the  yisiter's  qaarter,  and  a  more  airy 
and  agreeable  one  he  oeldom  will  find.    In  them- 
selves they  are  handaome,  and  handsomely  fur- 
niihedy  with  some  family  portraits,  and  other 
pictares ;  but  with  nothing  that  at  all  savours  of  a 
spirit  of  pomp  or  ostentation.     They  are  hand- 
some^ home-like  rooms,  such  as  befit  the  abode  of 
the  country  gentleman,  or  the  reception  of  the 
prince,  the  noble,  or  the  simple  and  unassuming 
man  of  taste.     You  feel  that  it  is  the  house  of  one 
who  has  for  higher  claims  to  distinction  than  such 
as  are  detiyed  from  the  mere  splendour  of  abode. 
And  what  other  house  can  show  you  such  views 
from  its  windows  ?    From  the  middle  of  a  green 
wood  yon  gaze  down  over  a  green  meadow  to  the 
sea,  idiich  runs  up  into  a  sort  of  bay  before  the 
house,  bounded  by  the  high  and  stony  ridge  of 
Lamb  Head,  which  shuts  out  the  Kenmare  river. 
Beyond  the  Kenmare  estuary,  you  catch  the  view 
of  the  high  and  craggy  point  of  that  long  promon- 
tory which  separates  Kenmare  river  from  Bantry 
Bay.    To  the  west,  the  eye  follows  the  shores 
below  the  house,  to  where  protrudes,  far  into  the 
ocean,  the  green  but  wild  foreland  called  the  Abbey 
Island ;  because,  in  spring  tides,  it  is  sometimes 
separated  from  the  mainland,  but  at  other  times 
can  be  reached  across  a  narrow  sandy  neck  on 
foot.    In  the  comer,  or  inner  sweep  of  the  bay, 
formed  by  the  running  out  of  the  Abbey  Island 
from  the  mainland,  you  see  the  ruins  of  the  old 
Abbey  of  Derrynane ;  whence  the  house  of  the 
Liberator  is  still  often  called  Derrynane  Abbey. 
Out  at  some  distance  in  the  ocean,  in  the  same 
direction,  you  observe  two  lofty,  insulated  rocks, 
called  Scariff  and  Dinish,  of  a  bold  and  noble 
aspect,  something  like  Ailsa  Craig,  off  the  coast  of 
Srotluid.    Such  ia  the  view  seaward  from  Derry- 
nane ;  and  when  the  ocean  waves  come  swelling 
in  with  wind  and  tide,  dashing  their  milky  spray 
high  oTer  the  black  rocks  which  here  and  there 
stand  aloft  in  the  waters,  and  climbing,  in  snowy 
whiteness,  the  craggy  ^ores  in  every  direction, 
there  is  a  wild  grandeur  about  the  scene  which  can 
larely  be  surpassed.    If  we  then  walk  out,  and 
turn  our  gaze  in  an  opposite  direction,  especially 
to  the  north  and  east,  we  find  the  place  shut  in  by 
a  sweep  of  noble  mountains,  reaching  an  elevation 
of  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet.     These  form 
what  is  called  in  England  a  combe,  or  sheltered 
hollow,  which  is  protected  from  all  the  severe 
winds,  and  builds  a  little  secluded  region  of  green- 
ness and  mildness  ;   so  mild,   indeed,  that  the 
faaefaia  and  the  hydrangea  are  seen  blowing  there 
in  j^reat  beauty  in  the  open  air.   The  house  stands 
sufficiently  elevated  to  command  the  fine  sea  view, 
and  partly  that  of  this  green  hollow,  and  its  bold 
circle  of  craggy  mountains.     The  house  is  partly 
battlemented,  and  the  walls  are  all  tiled  from 
gnrand  to  roof  with  gray  stone  tUes ;  a  defence 
against  the  actbn  of  the  elements,  no  doubt  found 
very  neeessary  here,  exposed  as  the  house  is  to  the 
winds  and  salt  spray  from  the  stormy  Atlantic. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  house  lie  the  court-yard, 
farm-buildings,  and  offices ;  and,  separated  from 
these  by  the  highway,  lie,  in  the  bosom  of  the 


sheltered  hollow,  the  gardens.  These  are  spadous, 
and  very  delightful.  You  cross  an  outer  plot ; 
pass  under  a  sort  of  tunnel,  or  archway  of  some 
ten  yards  or  so,  and  find  yourself  in  a  lovely 
flower-garden,  with  bee^hives  standing  here  and 
there,  and  a  beautiful  spring  of  water,  covered 
with  a  fanciful  canopy  of  shell-work ;  and  farther 
on  you  see  still  more  tempting  garden-walks,  and  - 
masses  of  trees,  half-concealing  the  rocks  and 
hollows  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  which  form  the 
natural  boundary  to  these  pleasant  gardens.  As 
you  advance,  you  come  to  a  fine  orchard,  in  the 
most  central  and  sheltered  part  of  this  hollow  ;  in 
one  place  you  ascend  a  few  steps,  and  find  a  little 
square  platform  on  the  boundary- wall,  with  seats 
round  it,  giving  a  splendid  view  of  the  mountains 
eastward ;  in  another,  you  advance  up  a  close 
woodland  walk,  and  arrive  at  a  summer-house,  on 
a  rocky  knoll,  giving  one  complete  and  airy  view 
over  both  sea  and  land.  Descending  again  by 
another  path,  you  discover,  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks, 
a  simple  rural  seat  or  bank,  overhung  by  the  trees^ 
and  with  the  flower-garden  lying  displayed  at 
your  feet. 

This  seat  used  to  be  the  favourite  resort  of  the 
uncle  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  from  whom  he  inherited 
Derrynane.     This  old  gentleman,  who  seems  to 
have  been  a  man  of  both  powerful  physical  frame, 
and  lofty  moral  character,  lived  to  within  one  year 
of  a  hundred.   He  was  for  some  years  blind  before 
his  decease,  and  delighted  to  sit  here,  where,  be- 
neath the  fresh  canopy  of  trees  and  rocks,  he  could 
hear  the  distant  sound  of  the  sea.    That  sound,  so 
full  of  majesty,  seemed  not  only  to  soothe  him, 
but  to  bring,  as  it  were,  a  visible  perception  of  the 
scenes  around,  in  which  it  made  so  grand  a  figure, 
and  to  call  up  the  vivid  acts  and  images  of  his 
past  life.   "  There  was  no  fear  of  death  in  his  strong 
and  prepared  mind,"  said  Mr.  O'Connell,  one  day, 
as  we  passed  this  place.    "  In  front  of  this  seat, 
at  some  distance,  grew  a  splendid  ash  tree.    Once, 
having  sat  for  some  time  as  in  deep  thought,  he  said, 
"  *  Daniel,  I  have  a  favour  to  request  of  you.' 
*'  *  Of  me,  uncle ;  what  can  that  be  V 
'^ '  Measure  me  the  girth  of  that  tree.' 
**  I  did  so,  and  told  him  what  it  was." 
*^  *  I  thought  so ;'  he  said.     ^  I  thought  it  was  aa 
large  as  that.    The  favour  I  would  ask,  Daniel, 
is,  that  that  tree  may  now  be  felled.' 

««May  be  felled?     What,  the  tree  you  have 
always  seemed  to  take  such  pleasure  in !' 
"  *  Yes,  I  would  have  it  cut  down.' 
**  *  Then  certainly  let  it  be  cut  down.    There  is 
no  occasion  to  ask  the  permission  of  me.' 

"  *  Yes,  as  this  place  will  be  yours,  I  would  not 
do  any  thing  without  consulting  you.  I  thank 
you  for  giving  me  leave  to  fell  this  tree,  and  now 
I  will  tell  you  for  what  purpose  I  would  fell  it. 
It  is  to  make  my  coffin  of  its  wood.  I  have  for 
some  time  thought  that  it  would  be  large  enough, 
and  I  now  find  that  it  is.  Send  for  the  carpenter.' 
"The  carpenter  was  sent  for.  *  Now,  carpenter,' 
he  said,  addressing  him,  *  I  want  you  to  make  my 
coffin.  ,  You  must  cut  down  that  ash  ;  saw  it  up 
into  boards  of  an  inch  and  quarter  thick,  and  of 
twenty-two  inches  deep ;  the  entire  boards  will  be 
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large  enough  both  for  that,  and  for  the  bottom  and 
lid  of  a  suitable  proportion.  As  for  the  length, 
what  do  you  think  that  should  be  V 

"The  carpenter,  running  his  eye  over  the  fine  old 
man,  and  considering  in  himself  for  some  time, 
replied : — 
**  ^  I  should  say  seren  feet,  your  honour,' 
** '  Seven  feet !    Why,  I  never  stood  mors  than 
six  feet  three;  age  has  something  decreased  my 
height,  but  death,  I  know,  will  stretch  me  out 
again  to  a  certain  degree ;  but,  seven  feet!  why  that 
is  the  proportion  for  a  giant ;  let  it  be  six  feet  five.' 
"  With  this  the  old  gentleman  dismissed  the  man 
and  the  subject     The  tree  was  felled ;  the  boards 
sawn  and  seasoned,  and  the  coffin  made  according 
Co  his  directions." 

This  anecdote  strongly  reminded  me,  as  it  will 
others,  of  the  singular  scene  in  Miss  Bremer's 
story  of  **  The  Neighbours,"  in  which  Ma  chore 
Mere  orders  her  coffin. 

The  plantations  which  thus  embosom  these 
charming  gardens,  and  the  house  also,  are  of  con- 
siderable extent,  and  have  pleasant  drives  through 
them  in  difiPerent  directions.  Taken  in  contrast 
with  the  bareness  of  the  surrounding  country,  and 
the  rugged  character  of  the  hills,  they  present  a 
very  attractive  and  refreshing  mass  of  verdure  to 
the  eye.  They  are,  however,  but  young,  and  have, 
I  believe,  been  for  the  most  part  planted  by  the 
Liberator  himself. 

The  meadow  lying  between  the  plantations  and 
the  sea,  presents,  from  the  house,  a  most  agreeable 
object ;  and  offers  one  of  the  most  charming  places 
fbr  walking,  while  the  emerald  billows  are  boom* 
ing  on  the  hard  sands.  Here,  on  Sunday  after- 
noons, and  on  holidays,  in  the  fashion  of  Catholic 
countries,  the  peasantry  also  assemble  to  a  game 
of  hurling,  or  a  dance ;  and  the  Liberator  and  his 
family  often  go  out,  and  walk  amongst  them,  and 
give  a  livelier  zest  to  their  sport  by  the  interest 
they  take  in  it.  The  sea-sand,  by  that  admirable 
provision  of  Providence,  seen  wherever  a  low  shore 
is  seen,  has  been  thrown  up  into  a  bank,  which  the 
sea-grass  has  grown  upon,  and  with  its  roots  knit, 
as  it  were,  into  ocean-proof  firmness ;  the  sea  thus 
creating  its  own  barriers.  The  meadow  actually 
lies  below  the  water  at  high- tide ;  and,  were  the 
bank  to  give  way,  the  whole  meadow,  and  part  of 
the  plantations,  would  be  overflowed.  Of  this 
there  are  some  fears,  from  the  looseness  of  the 
sand  at  a  part  called  the  Gap,  or  Dead  Man's 
Crap,  from  funerals  formerly  having  been  carried 
along  the  shore  to  the  abbey,  and  through  this 
gap.  To  favour  the  accumulation  of  sand,  thorns 
and  stakes  are  driven  down  on  the  shore,  which 
seem  to  answer  the  purpose ;  yet  not  so  as  entirely 
to  allay  all  fears  of  the  eiFects  of  some  tremendous 
tempest  from  the  west. 

Walking  along  this  meadow  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, with  Mrs.  French,  and  one  or  two  other 
visiters,  I  observed  a  troop  of  people  blackening 
all  the  road  at  some  distance  along  the  shore,  and 
making  towards  the  Abbey  Island.  Another 
moment,  and  the  loud  sounds  of  lamentation 
revealed  what  was  the  cause  of  this  sombre  con- 
course.   It  was  a  funeral.    It  was  the  first  time  I 


had  seen  an  Irish  funeral ;  and,  especially  in  this 
striking  scene,  on  the  wild-looking  Abbey  Island, 
and  amid  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  itself,  the  oppor- 
tunity was  not  to  be  lost.  Accompanied  by  part 
of  the  walkers,  I  hastened  after  the  throng,  and 
became  a  witness  of  this  strange  ceremony. 

As  I  drew  nearer,  the  aspect  of  the  place  and 
people  became  more  and  more  impressive.     I  was 
soon  crossing  the  sandy  hollow,  over  which  the 
waves,  dashing  at  high  tides,  resolve  what  is  other- 
wise only  a  promontory,  into  tlie  Abbey  Island. 
Behind  me  rose  the  bold,  rocky  shores  of  the 
mainland,  crags  upon  crags,  and  hills  beyond 
hills,  stretching    away  still   higher   and    more 
wildly  inland  ;  while  amongst  them  were  perched 
the  huts  of  the  people,  half  peasantry,  half  fishers. 
To  the  right  lay  a  small,  well-sheltered  harbour, 
with  a  hooker,  or  sort  of  yacht,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Maurice    O'Connell ;   to    the   left,    the    ocean ; 
and  before  me,  the  high,  craggy  knolls  of  the 
island,  and  the  naked  ruins  of  the  abbey  church 
in  the  foreground,  just  at  hand.    The  nets  of  the 
fishermen  were  spread  to  dry  on  the  sandy  swells 
about,  while  the  fishermen  themselves  had  joined 
the  dark  groups  who  were  assembled  around  the 
abbey,  where  the   mourners  were  now  sending 
forth  the  loud  chorus  of  their  melancholy  cries. 
A  more    striking  scene  conld   scarcely  present 
itself.     The  ruins,  merely  thote  of  the    abbey 
church, — a  building  of  the  plainest  description, 
like  most  country  churches  in  Ireland,-HBtood  close 
on  the  rocky  margin  of  the  sea,  above  the  broad 
beach  which  stretches  below,  but  up  which  now 
the  waves  were  rolling,  foaming,  and  thundering 
in  magnificent  strength.    Their  voice  of  ancient 
sublimity  mingled  itself  solemnly  with  the  shriller 
cries  of  the  people,  whose  fathers,  from  generation 
to  generation,  the  hoary  ocean  had  seen  coming 
hither,  with  wail  and  gesture  of  grief,  to  deposit 
their  dead.    Within  the  ruins,  all  was  one  dark* 
mass  of  mourners;  and  around,  on  the  turf,  and 
amid  the  rocks  projecting  here  and  there  from  it, 
were  scattered  separate  groups,  who  were  down  on 
their  knees,  flinging  their  arms  about  in  a  frantic 
fashion,  and  uttering  thrilling  cries  of  lament. 
The  sombre  throng  was  the  greater,  as  it  is  a  custom 
in  the  rural  districts  of  Ireland,  for  all  who  meet 
a  funeral  to  turn  back  and  follow  it,  so  that  some- 
timee  the  procession  is  swelled  immensely. 

One  would  have  thought  that  this  violence  of 
grief,  accompanied  by  so  much  action,  roust  have 
quite  worn  them  out,  when  one  called  to  mind, 
that  from  the  hour  in  which  the  deceased  expired, 
the  principal  group  had  been  engaged  in  **  keen- 
ing," or  bewailing  the  dead,  with  lights  burning 
before  the  coffin.  Some  of  those  with  me,  how* 
ever,  assured  me  that  on  these  occasions  they 
do  not  neglect  to  take  sufficient  refreshment ;  and 
that  the  scene,  if  observed  by  an  English  eye, 
would  sometimes  draw  forth  a  smile  in  the  presence 
of  death.  The  monmers  will  howl,  and  lament, 
and  get  into  a  perfect  frenay  of  correspondent 
action  ;  but  on  some  one  coming  in,  they  will  sud- 
denly break  off,  bring  out  the  whisky  bottle,  and 

*  Not  in  actual  mouniing ;  bat  only  dark-lopkiaf,  from 
tbeir  dsrk  blue  costi  and  doiki. 
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eaty  and  drink,  and  become  quite  meny  over  the 
goeeip  of  the  neighbourhood ;  and  then,  after  a 
good  intarral,  as  if  awakbg  to  the  renewed  sense 
of  their  loss  and  their  duty,  will  recommenoe  their 
wailings. 

On  this  oocasion  I  obserred,  that  even  the  most 
eneigetio  lamenters  lifted  up  their  heads  at  our 
approaeh,  and  took  a  sly  side-peep  at  the  visiters 
from  Derrynane;  when,  having  satisfied  their 
earioeitj,  they  went  off  again  in  their  not  inhar- 
monious exclamations,  which,  I  was  told,  recited 
the  virtues  of  the  dead.  What  greatly  surprised 
me,  was,  to  observe  no  priest  amongst  them  per- 
forming any  burial  service ;  and  this,  I  am  told,  is 
qnite  common,  owing  to  the  wide  district  where 
oftea  only  one  priest  resides ;  and  where,  therefore, 
taken  with  their  other  daily  duties,  the  attendance 
en  sll  funerals  would  become  next  to  impossible. 

The  men,  I  observed,  all  stood  with  their  hats 
on.  Nor  did  another  discovery  the  less  surprise 
me.  I  looked  for  the  grave,  and  found  that  there 
was  none  I  Near  the  coffin  stood  two  men,  with 
the  narrow  potato-spades  of  the  Irish,  which  have 
hmg  handles  and  no  crutches ;  and,  after  a  good 
bng  time  of  lamentation,  they  began  to  shovel 
away  the  earth  and  turn  out  the  stones,  and,  in 
fact,  to  make  a  grave !  This,  too,  I  understand  is 
a  common  custom  in  that  part  of  the  country.  As 
this  fact  made  it  obvious  that  it  would  be  a  consi- 
derable time  before  the  funeral  was  over,  I  quitted 
the  spot,  and  returned  thither  the  next  day  to  take 
a  mors  leisurely  view  of  the  ruin.  I  now  saw 
that  they  had  made  this  grave  close  to  the  tomb  of 
the  O'ConneUs.  Very  deep  it  could  not  have  been 
made,  under  the  circumstances,  yet  deep  enough 
to  have  dislodged  the  bones  of  a  former  tenant. 

What  a  singular  scene  is  a  rural  burial-place  in 
Ireland  I  With  a  strong  feeling  of  the  sanctity  of 
the  spot,  they  cliug  to  those  old  ruins  of  churches 
and  abbeys  :  yet  how  few  traces  are  there  of  that 
neatness  and  external  adornment  of  the  cemetery 
which  seem  to  mark  the  aflfection  of  survivors  for 
those  who  are  gone !  It  is  seldom  that  you  find 
uiaeribed  tombs  and  headstones,  except  of  the 
rich.  The  common  herd  lie  mingled  in  the  com- 
mon  earth,  with  scarcely  any  distinguishment  but 
a  rude  stone,  of  perhaps  a  foot  high,  gathered  on 
the  spot,  and  set  upright  on  the  centre  of  the 
grave.  The  whole  of  the  interior  of  this  ruin  was 
filled  with  the  dead,  laid  close  as  possible,  side 
by  side,  and  was  consequently  studded  thickly 
witii  those  short,  rude,  unhewn  stones  of  memo* 
rial.  This  crowding  into  this  roofless  ruin,  was 
owing  to  the  feeling  of  the  greater  sanctity  ;  for 
without  was  almost  limitless  space,  yet  withhn 
there  was  but  one  grave,  the  tomb  of  the  O'Con- 
nells,  which  had  any  inscription.  Without,  it  was 
the  same.  I  could  but  discover  one  stone,  and 
that  a  flat  one,  with  one  inscription.  Every  other 
evidence  of  the  neatness  which  distinguishes  an 
English  grave-yaid,  was  wanting.  The  bones 
which  had  been  dug  out  of  the  grave  of  yesterday, 
were  laid  on  the  next  grave,  and  a  few  stones  piled 
spon  them,— a  faint  trace  of  the  old  habit  of  piling 
the  cairn  over  the  dead*  The  boards  of  the  old 
eoffin  were  thrown  into  a  coxneri  where  my  com- 


panion on  the  occasion  assured  me  they  would  lie 
and  rot.  At  the  east  end,  where  the  high  altar 
had  been,  a  considerable  quantity  of  disinterred 
bones  were  laid,  and  stones  piled  upon  them  ;  and 
both  within  and  without,  amongst  the  long  grass 
of  the  graves,  lay  about  these  unsightly  boards  of 
old  disinterred  coffins.  It  is  no  doubt  the  poverty 
of  the  common  people  which  has  led  them  to  re- 
tain the  old  habit  of  merely  raising  a  rough  stone 
in  memory  of  the  dead ;  but  it  were  to  be  wished 
that  they  studied  a  little  more  the  decorous  aspect 
of  their  burial-places,  by  interring  again  the  bones, 
and  burning  the  cofiin  boards. 

In  the  south-west  comer  of  the  abbey  ruin 
stands  an  object  of  interest  to  the  visiter,  —  the 
tomb  of  the  O'Connells,  Here  rests  Mrs.  O'Connell ; 
and  here  will,  doubtless,  one  day  rest  the  remains 
of  the  man  who  has  made  his  name  familiar 
throughout  the  world,  for  his  exertions  in  behalf 
of  his  oppressed  country.  This  is  a  plain  altar- 
tomb,  set  close  into  the  comer  ;  and  on  the  western 
wall  above  it,  a  Gothic  arch  encloses  an  iron  cross. 
On  the  tomb  is  inscribed — 

DOH. 

Erected  to  the  Memory  of 

Daniel  0*Connsll  Townley,  of  Derrynane,  Esq. 

Who  departed  this  life  1770,  full  of  years 

and  virtues. 

Also  of  Mart  his  wife,  &c.  Also  of 
Maurice  O'CoNNEiiL,  Esq. 
Their  son,  who  erected  this  monument.  The 
chief  ambition  of  his  long  and  respected  life  was 
to  elevate  an  ancient  family  from  unmerited  op- 
pression. His  allegiance  was  pure  and  disinterested  : 
his  love  of  his  native  land  sincere  and  devoted. 
His  attachment  to  the  ancient  faith  of  his  fathers, 
and  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  was  his  first  pride 
and  his  chiefest  consolation.  He  died  on  the  10th 
of  Febmary,  in  the  97th  year  of  his  age.  They 
loved  him  best  who  knew  him  most.  May  his 
soul  rest  in  eternal  peace ! 

This  date,  Mr.  O'Connell  assured  me,  should  be 
ninety-nine.  AVhy  the  old  gentleman,  at  the 
latter  end  of  his  life,  persisted  in  depriving  himself 
of  two  of  his  years,  never  could  be  understood. 

From  the  dead,  however,  we  come  back  to  the 
Hying.  It  is  well  known  that  O'Connell  has  not 
only  always  been  enthusiastically  attached  to  those 
wild  hills  and  shores  of  Derrynane,  but  that  he  has 
as  enthusiastically  followed  the  chase  there.  His 
pack  of  harriers,  of  native  breed,  are  known  all  over 
Europe  ;  and  the  ardour  with  which  he  has  fol* 
lowed  them  daily  from  hill  to  hill,  when  he  has 
retired  from  the  field  of  national  agitation,  for  a 
season,  to  the  mountains  of  Kerry,  is  regarded  by 
himself  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  causes  of  the 
maintenance  of  that  almost  gigantic  frame  and 
constitution,  which  have  enabled  him  to  battle  for 
half  a  century  with  the  evils  and  the  enemies  of 
his  country.  To  the  present  hour,  when  he  has 
reached  his  seventieth  year,  that  ardour  remains 
unabated.  At  the  mention  of  the  stern  beauties 
of  his  native  region,  and  at  the  cry  of  his  hounds. 
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the  spirit  of  Irish  enthusiasm  kindles  yisibly  in 
him ;  and,  as  in  the  arena  of  national  exertion,  he 
scorns  to  be  second  in  the  field.  It  is  worth  the 
journey  from  England,  to  join  O'Conneli  in  a  hunt 
on  his  mountains. 

To  those  who  are  accustomed  only  to  the  turn- 
out of  an  English  field-day,  to  the  troop  of  red- 
coated  horsemen  scouring  over  the  hedges  and 
ditches  of  a  level  country,  the  hunting  here  must 
be  novel  indeed.  If  you  will  ride  here  after  the 
hounds,  it  must  be  on  goats,  and  not  on  horses. 
Your  field  is  one  wild  chaos  of  rocks  and  crags, 
from  one  ascent  to  another  ;  now  clambering  aloft 
to  catch  sight  of  the  pack,  whose  sonorous  cries 
you  hear ;  and  now  rushing  down  to  gain  some 
other  eminence  which  shuts  out  the  view.  It  is 
not  at  ten  or  twelve  o'clock  either  that  the  pack 
will  throw  oiF.  O'Conneli  is  up  by  peep  of  day, 
and  out  with  his  hounds  into  the  mountains. 
Even  to  this  day,  the  only  indulgence  that  he 
allows  himself,  on  these  occasions,  is  to  ride  a  horse 
up  the  steep  road  from  his  house  to  some  spot 
near  tlie  scene  of  action.  At  six  o'clock  in  Octo- 
ber he  is  out.  About  a  score  of  hounds,  the  number 
which  he  prefers  to  the  whole  pack,  are  seen  draw- 
ing near  the  house  from  the  kennel.  Gentlemen 
are  turning  out,  furnished  withleaping-poles ;  and  a 
troop  of  such  wild-looking  fellows,  as  Ireland  only 
can  produce,  are  hanging  about,  ready  to  give  their 
necessary  assistance  as  scouts  and  beaters  on  the 
occasion.  There  are  two  huntsmen  in  red  caps 
and  red  jackets,  armed  with  the  same  staves.  The 
Liberator  appears  also  grasping  his ;  and  away 
goes  the  throng  towards  the  heights. 

The  life  of  O'Conneli  at  Derrynane  has  always 
been  that  of  an  old  clan  chieftain  ;  and  when  you 
see  him,  and  his  friends,  and  his  followers,  thus 
setting  out  for  the  chase,  yon  are  irresistibly  re- 
minded of  some  graphic  sket<!li  in  the  novels  of 
Walter  Scott.  But  the  huntsmen  and  the  tribe  of 
followers  have  dispersed  over  some  of  the  steep 
fields  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  are  beating  over 
the  bushes.  There  is  a  period  of  watching  and 
expectation,  while  the  hounds  silently  traverse  the 
ground  in  all  directions,  with  busy  noses  ;  and  as 
silently  stand  the  Liberator  and  his  friends  on 
some  neighbouring  eminence,  awaiting  the  dis- 
covery of  the  hare.  At  once  a  hound  gives  mouth ; 
the  rest  run,  at  the  cry,  in  his  wake ;  there  is  a 
general  joining  in  the  joyful  clamour ;  and  the 
hare  is  seen  careering  away  up  the  valley.  Now, 
then,  for  the  hills ;  and  luck  to  him  who  has  a 
nimble  foot  and  a  free  chest,  for  he  will  need  them. 
From  this  moment,  all  is  excitement  and  eager 
pursuit.  Round  the  hills  circles  the  started  hare, 
and  is  found  and  lost, — seen,  and  again  only  trace- 
able by  the  cry  of  the  pursuers.  Now  all  is 
silence ;  —  the  hounds  have  lost  the  scent^  and 
again  the  musical  peal  of  voices  comes  streaming 
fuller  and  fuller  down  the  wind.  Here  is  the 
bewildered  hare  coming  directly  upon  you.  Still ! 
There  she  stands,  reared  on  her  hind  legs,  and 
listens  in  the  very  midst  of  you.  But  now ! — she 
catches  the  view  of  you,  and  is  gone  over  crag  and 
hollow  like  a  flying  shadow.  The  scouts  are 
already  on  every  hill  top.    There  is  a  whistle, — 


she  is  seen  by  one  of  them,  who  points  from  his 
airy  elevation  the  way  that  she  is  taking.  The 
huntsman's  voice,  shouting  ''Forwards,  forwards!" 
is  heard,  and  once  more  the  pack  is  upon  the 
track.  Louder  grows  the  cry,  more  eager,  more 
continuous.  Away !  down  the  rugged  brae,  or 
you  are  too  late !  Here  come  the  eager  pack  close 
on  the  flagging  victim;  and  a  loud  halloo  an- 
nounces that  the  chase  is  over ! 

Thus  does  it  go,  from  one  romantic  region  to 
another ;  now  winding  along  the  green  and  lofty 
mountain  side  ;  now  lost  amidst  savage  projecting 
crags,  that  frown  far  above  you,  and  streamlets 
roaring  and  tumbling  down  the  dizzy  depths  far 
below  you ;  and  now,  from  some  far  commanding 
point,  taking  in  a  glorious  survey  of  hiUs  and  ocean, 
the  wide  plain  of  Waterville,  or  the  distant  rocky 
islands  of  the  Skelligs,  or  the  splendid  bays  of 
Ballinskelligs,  Valentia,  or  the  distant  Dingle. 

Afternoon  sees  a  motley  throng  descending  the 
winding  road  from  the  mountains,  down  towards 
Derrynane.  The  light  hue  of  the  dogs,  and  the 
scarlet  gleam  of  the  huntsmen's  costume,  are  promi- 
nently visible  ;  and  as  they  draw  near,  you  wish  for 
a  painter  to  give  you  the  picturesque  and  weary 
company  on  a  broad  canvass.  It  were  a  picture 
which,  at  a  future  day,  when  the  great  and  the 
little  men  of  the  present  generation  are  gone  from 
the  scene,  and  the  Liberator  and  his  agitations  for 
emancipation  and  repeal  are  become  matters  of 
history,  and  of  a  more  impartial  judgment  than 
can  perhaps  be  arrived  at  by  us,  would  be  gazed 
at  with  intense  interest  by  our  children.  That 
stalwart  and  manly  figure  in  the  centre  ;  the  men 
who  surround  him,  often  characters  of  note  and 
influence  in  the  political  world  ;  the  dogs,  a  pecu- 
liar old  Irish  race,  many  of  them  with  long  shaggy 
coats,  with  serious  faces  and  erect  tails,  trotting  on 
as  if  from  some  great  achievement ;  and  they  who 
crowd  behind,  in  raiment  and  with  locks  as  wild 
as  their  own  hills  and  moors, — what  most  prodigal 
elements  for  a  splendid  painting  by  Landseer ! 

But  the  Liberator  and  his  friends  betake  them- 
selves to  the  house,  —  it  is  the  important  hour  of 
six.  The  hospitality  of  Derrynane  is  proverbial. 
Few  whom  the  love  of  travel,  or  the  curiosity  to 
see  the  Great  Agitator  in  his  mountain  home,  draw 
thither,  depart  without  being  asked  to  take  a  refresli- 
ment;  and  never,  during  O'Connell's  stay  there,  is 
the  house  without  guests,  and  those  often  numerous. 
There  is  generally  a  considerable  company  assem- 
bled at  dinner ;  and  the  drawing-room,  at  other 
hours,  is  often  vocal  with  a  troop  of  the  Liberator's 
grandchildren,  of  whom  he  has  no  fewer  than  six- 
and-thirty!  Nowhere  does  O'Conneli  appear  to 
more  advantage  than  in  the  midst  of  his  own 
family.  He  seems  to  be  particularly  happy  in  his 
family  relations.  Children,  grandchildren,  guests, 
and  domestics,  appear  animated  by  one  spirit  of 
affection  and  respect  towards  him.  It  speaks 
volumes,  that  within  doors  and  without,  in  his 
own  neighbourhood,  the  enthusiastic  attachment 
to  him  is  perhaps  greater  than  any  where  else. 

The  person  of  O'Conneli  is  too  well  known  to 
all  the  English  world  to  need  any  description  here ; 
but  no  one  can  avoid  being  struck  with  his  ap- 
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peAnnce  as  you  see  him  at  home.  That  large 
figure,  built  like  one  of  the  ancient  round  towen 
of  his  country,  arrayed  in  a  reddish,  well-padded 
dressing-gown,  and  tiie  repeal  cap  upon  his  head, — 
thus  you  see  him  seated  at  breakfast,  generally  at 
s  Bide-table  by  himself,  for  the  oonTenience  of 
nsding  his  letters  and  newspapers,  which  the 
postman^  early  in  the  morning,  brings  over  the 
hills  from  CahirdTeen.  The  Repeal  cap  is  of  green 
velvei^  with  a  narrow  gold  band  surrounding  the 
npper  part  in  Vandykes ;  thus^  for  all  the  world, 
resembling  to  the  eye  a  crown.  Thus  arrayed,  the 
Liberator — a  title  constantly  used  by  his  servants 
sad  fiiendB  —  reminds  you  of  some  old  king  in 
a  German  story ;  but  no  old  king  in  any  German 
atory  erer  occupied  that  position  of  importance, 
or  exercised  that  moral  influence  which  the  Irish 
Agitator  exercises  at  this  moment.  While  he 
opens  letter  after  letter,  or  glances  over  the  columns 
of  erery  newspaper  publi^ed  in  Ireland,  besides 
Eqglish  and  French  ones,  which  have  issued  from 
his  capacions  post-bag,  the  workings  of  a  gigantic 
machinery,  in  daily  operation,  for  compelling  this 
great  oountry  to  do  justice  to  his  long-abused  native 
Isad,  are  laid  open  to  his  eye ;  and  thoughts  which 
will  to- mono w  send  out  an  electric  action  to  every 
nook  of  Ireland,  sit  solemnly  on  his  brow.  The 
aecuracy  with  which  that  machinery  works,  and 
how  well  all  its  movements  and  results  are  known 
to  the  great  director  of  them,  a  simple  fact  may 
demonstrate.  Two  days  after  I  left,  he  was  setting 
ont  on  his  tour  of  Repeal  agitation.  At  dinner  he 
said,  ''At  Cashel  I  shall  have  600,000  of  the  Tippe- 
laiy  boys  to  meet  me."  The  report  of  that  gather- 
ing in  The  Timea  afterwards  showed  how  well- 
founded  was  the  assertion. 

Another  point,  which  strikes  you  in  a  visit  to 
Derrynane,  is  that  which  springs  from  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell's  particular  faith.  As  a  Catholic,  he  possesses 
a  mighty  hold  on  the  minds  of  his  countrymen. 
And  he  is  no  mere  nominal  and  careless  Catholic. 
He  keeps  a  domestic  chaplain  or  confessor,  the 
jolly-looking  Father  O'Sullivan  ;  and  it  at  first 
somewhat  startles  you  to  hear,  perhaps,  during  the 
day,  a  sound  of  merry  children's  voices  from  the 
drswing-room,  and  on  entering,  behold,  amid  all 
the  noise  and  childish  laughter,  the  holy  father 
walking  to  and  fro,  as  if  totally  unconscious  of  the 
juvenile  racket  around  him,  with  his  breviary  in 
his  hand,  muttering  his  prayers.  In  the  obser- 
vances of  his  religion,  O'Connell  has  always  been 
seriously  zealous  and  regular.  Seeing  this,  people 
have  often  said,  *'  Can  this  be  genuine,  deep  feel- 
ing of  religion,  or  is  it  policy?  Can  such  a 
masterly  intellect  as  that  of  O'Connell  really  be 
spell-bound  by  the  puerilities  of  many  of  the 
Catholic  rites  and  dogmas  ?  "  The  thing  is  per- 
fectly simple  and  easy  of  belief.  For  my  part, 
reverencing  the  sacred  right  of  fullest  liberty  of 
eonscience  and  opinion,  and  accustoming  myself  to 
look  with  a  frienidly  sympathy  on  the  practices  of 
all  religious  sects,  I  see  daily  how  omnipotent  are 
the  ^dUs  of  habit  and  education,  and  especially 
how  the  heart  clings  to  the  veriest  baubles  of  a 
religion  that  is  persecuted.  Lord  Shrewsbury,  in 
his  book  on  the  Ecstatica,  not  only  relates  in  pro* 


foundest  faith  all  the  marvels  of  those  singular 
women  with  the  bleeding  stigmata,  facts  perfectly 
explainable  on  mesmeric  principles,  but  gravely 
relates  that  St.  Loyola  was  in  the  habit,  by  the 
very  force  of  his  religious  zeal,  of  elevating  him- 
self into  the  air,  and  was  found  in  this  state,  more 
than  once,  four  or  five  feet  from  the  ground.  **  Can 
his  lordship  really  believe  such  nonsense  ?  "  ask 
the  readei-s.  No  doubt  of  it.  Education  and  a 
persecuted  religion  have  made  far  more  than  that 
easy  to  his  faith.  So  with  O'Connell.  We  see 
him  paying  reverence  to  what  in  our  eyes  are  ex- 
ploded fables;  nay,  more,  to  what  are  in  principle 
totally  opposed  to  that  zeal  for  liberty  which  has 
always  distinguished  him,  and  made  him  ever 
ready  to  come  forth  at  public  meetings  in  defence 
of  the  rights  of  black,  white,  or  copper-coloured 
man.  One  morning,  on  opening  his  letter-bag,  he 
exclaimed,  "  Biavo !  I  have  got  it !  "  "  What  is 
that  ? ''  I  asked.  ''  It  is  The  Ckmbridge  and  Oxford 
Magazine^  containing  Smythe's  Defence  of  the 
Jesuits, — the  first  defence  by  a  Protestant  of  that 
much  misrepresented  body  of  men."  I  could  only 
smile  to  myself.  It  was  the  advocate  of  universal 
liberty  rejoicing  in  the  defence  of  the  greatest  band 
of  spiritual  tyrants  which  ever  stood  in  the  onward 
path  of  humanity !  But  this  needs  not  a  single 
word.  The  defence  of  a  body  of  men  with  a 
world's  history  against  them,  and  at  this  moment 
ripe  for  a  fresh  expulsion  from  every  country  in 
Europe,  for  their  domineering  interference  with  the 
progress  of  political  freedom,  and  with  the  sanctity 
of  domestic  life, — is  a  thing  which  is  beyond  the 
capacity  of  any  form  of  words.  But  such  are  the 
anomalies  of  mind  produced  by  education  and 
riveted  by  persecution. — At  nine  o'clock  every 
morning,  the  bell  at  Derrynane  rings  for  mass. 
From  all  parts  of  the  house,  troop  the  members  of 
the  family,  visiters,  and  servants,  to  the  chapel ; 
and  for  one  hour  the  whole  place  is  as  still  as  a 
tomb.  At  ten,  breakfast  is  served,  and  then  com* 
mence  the  ordinary  affairs  or  amusements  of  the 
day.     Such  is  O'Connell  at  Derrynane. 

But  says  some  curious  inquirer,  ^  How  do  the 
people  seem  in  his  own  neighbourhood  ?  Are  they 
better  ofif  than  elsewhere  ? " 

This  is  ticklish  ground.  Every  one  knows  that 
O'Connell  as  the  centre  of  one  of  the  greatest 
movements  in  modem  times, — a  movement  involv- 
ing the  conflicting  interests  of  thousands,  as  these 
thousands  are  taught  to  think  them,  and  the  hopes 
of  millions,  is  equally  bespattered  with  praise  and 
vituperation.  Every  hour  in  Ireland  you  hear,  as 
you  pass  from  one  company  to  another,  the  most 
violent  and  opposite  assertions.  ''  Oh !  O'Connell 
is  a  great  trader — he  is  a  great  benefactor-— he 
robs  the  poor  Irish  through  the  nose — he  is  the 
sole  hope  of  the  country — he  laughs  in  his  sleeve 
at  his  own  blarney — he  is  the  only  man  who  ever 
yet  efifected  the  slightest  good  for  Ireland — he 
makes  a  good  thing  of  it — he  has  sacrificed  a  far 
better,"  &c.  &c.  Is  not  that  queer  ground  for  an 
observer  to  go  upon  ?  Yet  the  question  is  a  very 
natural  and  legitimate  question,  and  I  shall  not 
shirk  it.  My  object  was  to  learn,  and  is  now  to 
declare  the  truth :  I  have,  and  can  have,  no  other. 
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Spite,  therefore,  of  what  has  been  said  to  the 
contrary,  it  struck  me  that  the  people,  all  along 
that  coast — those  as  well  on  O'Connells  as  on 
Mr.  Mahoney's  and  Lord  Lansdowne's  estates,  as 
on  others — were  better  off;  they  were,  at  least, 
much  better  dressed.  True,  their  huts  were  the 
poor,  genuine  Irish  huts  in  general ;  but  their 
little  allotments  seemed  well  cultivated,  and  the 
people  had  a  healthy,  cheerful  look.  True,  when 
I  asked  the  cause  of  the  better  appearance  of  the 
people,  O'Connell  did  not  say,  *^  That  is  the 
effect  of  my  influence ;  that  is  the  effect  of  my 
beneficence  amongst  them :"  but  simply,  "  That  is 
because  they  get  plenty  of  fish ;  while  inland  they 
get  only  potatoes.  The  fishermen's  families  make 
money  of  part  of  their  fish,  and  their  neighbours 
get  part  from  them  for  a  trifle ;  and  thus  they 
live  better  and  dress  better."  Certainly  I  did  not 
observe,  those  excessive^  ragged  garments  which 
astonish  you  in  many  places.  Poverty  unques- 
tionably there  was  enough :  it  is  a  national  evil, 
not  to  be  eradicated  but  by  a  national  remedy. 
Where  it  is  outwardly  removed  in  part  by  better 
houses,  you  still  find  it  on  the  hearth.  At  Mount 
Kennedy,  in  Wicklow,  on  the  estate  of  Earl  Fitz- 
William,  and  almost  close  to  his  house,  at  the  inn 
I  could  get  nothing  for  dinner  but  a  potato  and 
some  bread  and  butter.  There  was  neither  meat 
nor  bacon  in  the  house ;  and  on  going  down  stairs 
to  depart,  I  stumbled  by  accident  into  the  room 
where  the  landlord  and  family  were  dining ;  and 
what  was  their  dinner  ?  about  a  bushel  of  potatoes 
boiled  in  their  husks,  and  poured  out  in  a  heap  on 
the  bare  board.  Around  this  swine's  feast  the 
whole  family  was  sitting,  and  each  with  a  little 
heap  of  salt  at  hb  elbow,  was  peeling  his  potatoes 
and  dipping  them  in  it.  Now,  any  traveller  passing 
through  this  country  in  the  night,  and  witnessing 
such  a  scene  at  the  inn,  would  have  set  the  country 
down  as  sunk  in  the  extreme  of  poverty,  and  Lord 
Fitcwilliam  as  a  bad  landlord.  On  the  other 
hand,  had  he  passed  through  the  country  by  day, 
and  not  entered  the  inn  or  the  cottages,  he  would 
have  set  the  neighbourhood  down  for  rich  and 
happy;  for  it  is  beautifully  cultivated  :  there  is  a 
model  farm  belonging  to  Lord  Fitlwilliam ;  the 
houses  are  good,  and  his  lordship  employs,  the 
year  round,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  labourers, 
at  one  shilling  per  day ;  the  usual  wages  in  the 
country  being  sixpence  a  day  in  summer,  and 
nothing  in  winter.  Again,  any  one  wishing  to 
impeach  the  consistence  of  character  in  Miss 
Edgeworth,  who  has  written  so  ably  for  the  im- 
provement of  Ireland,  might  say,  and  with  truth, 
that  in  the  very  neighbourhood  of  Edgeworths- 
town  are  to  be  seen  some  of  the  most  wretched 
huts,  and  most  wretched  objects  in  Ireland.  So 
easy  is  it  to  make  a  one-sided  statement  regarding 
things  and  persons  in  Ireland,  of  all  countries  in  the 
world.  My  opinion  then  is,  that  the  people  are  much 
better  off  about  Derrynane  than  in  many  other  parts 
of  that  country ;  and  I  observed  that  a  great  number 
of  people  were  employed  in  improvements  on  the 
Derrynane  estate.  The  people  with  whom  I  spoke 
of  O'Connell,  in  the  neighbourhood,  evinced  a 
gentral  enthusiasm  regaxdLighim ;  and  it  seemed 


to  be  a  source  of  great  pride  that  he  always  oon 
versed  with  them  in  their  native  Irish. 

But  what,  says  another,  is  your  general  impres- 
sion  of  Repeal  ?  Is  it  good  for  Ireland  7  Does 
O'Connell  really  do  good  or  mischief  by  his  agita- 
tion ?  That  is  another  vexed  question  ;  but  as  it 
is  an  important  question,  and  one  which,  in  my 
opinion,  should  not  be  treated  as  a  party  question, 
but  one  of  national  utility,  I  will  answer  that  too, 
and  in  the  directest  manner.  My  impression  is, 
that  it  is  a  great  and  beneficial  agitation;  and 
that  it  is  our  fault,  and  not  that  of  O'Connell,  if  it 
does  not  produce  the  most  signal  good.  It  were 
good  for  Ireland^  did  U  onfy  compel  the  English 
government  to\rivety  as  it  does^  its  most  anxious  at- 
tention on  that  country  and  its  condition^ 

I  am  no  indiscriminate  admirer  of  any  man. 
I  scorn  to  flatter  the  greatest  of  mankind,  be  he 
who  he  may.  I  am  too  proud  to  bow  the  knee  to 
any  Baal,  though  all  the  world  beside  should  run 
after  him.  I  am  of  no  party  but  that  of  the 
people;  I  never  was,  and  never  will  be.  My 
object  has  always  been  to  maintain  independence, 
and  an  unliiassed  judgment  |  but  if,  by  word  or 
deed,  I  can  serve  the  common  cause,  I  am  ready 
to  do  it,  and.  If  need  be,  to  suffer  for  it.  Having, 
therefore,  seen  Ireland  with  my  own  eyes,  I 
unhesitatingly  avow,  that  any  agitation  which 
has  for  its  object  to  raise  the  country  out  of  its 
present  wretchedness,  is  better  than  none ;  that  it 
is  not  only  constitutional  but  honourable  to  every 
Irishman  to  cry  for  Repeal.  It  is  for  Irishmen 
to  seek  JUSTICE  thbocjoh  sbfbaIi,  and  for  us  EngUsh" 
men  to  render  Repeal  unnecessary  bt  justiox  I 

It  is  high  time  that  the  condition  of  Ireland  was 
changed.  It  is  high  time  that  so  fine  a  portion  of 
the  empire  was  raised,  by  wise  and  kindly  govern- 
ment, to  an  equality  of  comfort  and  prosperity 
with  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom.  There  is 
no  kingdom  on  earth  where  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness are  so  gloriously  united  as  in  England  ; 
there  is  none  in  Europe  where  the  people  are  so 
poor  and  miserable  as  the  people  of  Ireland.  This 
cannot  originate  in  nature,  for  nature  has  been 
bountiful ;  it  originates,  then,  in  government;  and 
it  is  the  sacred  duty  of  that  government,  as  it 
values  human  happiness,  and  the  honour  and 
stability  of  the  common  country,  to  put  an  end 
to  this  poverty,  to  eradicate  this  misery.  Every 
man  who  feels  for  his  fellow-man,  or  who  is  jealous 
of  his  country's  fame,  should  join  in  this  demand, 
be  he  English,  Scotch,  Welch,  or  Irish ;  for  it  is 
the  duty  of  all,  were  it  not  the  interest  of  all. 
But  duty  and  interest  cannot  be  divided  ;  duty  is 
bound  up  by  a  wise  Providence  indissolubly  with 
the  general  good,  and  therefore  we  may  join  in  the 
cry  of  '<  Justice  to  Ireland,"  all  the  louder,  for 
that  justice  is  clearly  the  interest  of  every  subject 
of  the  British  crown.  There  is  not  a  party 
which  can  be  named,  whose  real  interest  it  is  not 
that  Ireland  should  be  raised  out  of  her  present 
condition.  What  anxiety  would  be  saved  to 
government,  and  what  an  increase  of  revenue 
would  be  effected  by  a  better  state  of  things  in 
Ireland  !  The  merchant  would  find  a  better  mar- 
ket ;  the  landed  proprietor  would  derive  a  better 
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x«Bt;  fbr  the  grand  eyila  of  Irelaiid  lanadicdy  its 
DAtaiml  fertility  would  be  stimulated  by  capital, 
and  a  lieher  eoovoe  of  profit  would  be  found  for  all 
partiee  in  the  proeperity  than  can  possibly  be 
SKtraeted  from  the  exhaustion  of  that  country. 

The  condition  of  Ireland  is  no  equivocal  one. 
There  ia  no  mistake  about  it.  On  its  face  the 
most  unobsemtnt  traTsller  sees  written  poverty 
and  wrong.  He  sees  the  traces  of  the  harsh 
ploughahare  of  political  oppression  deeply  soored 
into  her  surface.  It  is  a  beautiful  but  a  melanoholy 
land.  On  the  side  nearest  to  England,  you  see  a 
bordering  of  prosperous  and  as  it  were  contagious 
beauty ;  bnt  advance  a  little,  and  that  is  left  behind. 
You  look  in  vain  for  the  garden-like  aspect, 
thickly  crowded  with  rich  farms,  noble  country 
Kst%  swarming  villages  full  of  comfort  and  taste, 
sad  towns  alive  with  an  active  population,  as  in 
fdogland.  The  farther  you  go,  the  barer  becomes 
the  scene.  Here  and  there  some  solitary  park 
lifts  its  verdurous  trees,  or  some  river  winds  along 
through  beautiful  meadows,  and  banks  splendid 
with  their  forsst  foliage  ;  but  from  one  such  re- 
freshing object  to  another,  all  is  bare,  and  shorn 
ss  it  w«re  to  the  quick.  The  fields  are  fenced 
with  rade  banks,  often  without  bush  or  tree ;  the 
houses  are  all  the  wretched  huts  which  for  their 
wretchedness  have  become  proverbial.  And  why 
is  thia  ?  It  is  because  the  proprietors  have  not 
liTsd  here  as  in  England,  to  throw  over  their 
estates  a  garment  of  rural  beauty, -*  to  build, 
to  plants  to  see  that  fair  rents  and  expended 
capital  enabled  the  farmer  to  enrich  the  lands 
ia  hb  tenure,  and  to  di£Fuse  amid  the  popu- 
Ution  the  fruits  of  well-paid  labour.  For  ages  on 
ages  there  has  been  carried  on  a  system  of  drain- 
sge,  not  of  the  bogs,  but  of  the  purses  of  the  culti- 
vators. It  has  been  one  loug  application  of 
bleeding  and  depletion.  It  has  been,  as  if  we 
expected  a  man  to  grow  fat  and  vigorous  with  a 
doaen  rampyres  every  night  sucking  his  blood. 
To  what  an  extent  this  has  gone,  is  testified  by  the 
air  of  blight  and  desolation,  which  lies  on  the 
country.  It  is  testified  by  rags  and  dolefuUest 
cabins.  Ireland  is  a  land  of  splendid  styes,  but 
wretched  houses.  It  is  testified  by  a  general  desti- 
tution, which  no  Christian  government  can  see 
with  oomposure,  far  less  inflict,  and  which  no 
people  ought  to  be  content  to  submit  to.  But  it  is 
only  when  you  explore  the  abodes  and  the  mode 
and  means  of  existence  of  this  people,  that  the 
awful  truth  of  these  things  becomes  realized  to  you. 
Yon  see  fat  pigs  lying  before  every  door,  or  on 
every  hearth ;  but  do  those  who  rear  these  animals 
eat  them?  Such  an  idea  never  enters  their  heads. 
As  Goldsmith  said  long  ago-— 
Af  for  eating  a  rasher  of  what  ihej  take  pride  in, 
They'd  as  sooa  think  of  sating  the  pan  it  ie  fried  in. 
The  English  Ubourer  kills  his  pig  at  Christmas, 
sad  hangs  a  pair  of  fat  flitches  luxuriously  from 
his  cottage  ceiling.  Neveif  is  such  a  thing  seen  in 
Ireland.  It  may  be  said  that  scarce  an  Irish  cottar 
knows  the  taats  of  bacon ;  the  pigs  all  walk  ofl^  to 
England ! 

Hena  stalk  about  his  door  ;  their  eggs  are  all 
iwt  to  Xo^a&d.    Turkeys  stmt  and  feed  in  his 


fields ;  bnt  they  fly  away  to  England  when  ready 
for  the  spit.  Splendid  herds  of  bullocks  grass  bis 
meadows ;  but  as  soon  as  fat^  they  march  away 
to  England :  he  never  tastes  a  steak  of  them. 
Dairies  of  fine  cows  grass,  too,  in  the  pastures ; 
but  their  milk  is  all  made  into  butter,  which  sails 
away  to  England.  Go  into  an  English  dairy,  and 
you  see  the  butter  neatly  rolled  into  pounds  for 
the  consumption  of  the  next  market  town  ;  but 
go  into  an  Irish  dairy,  and  a  row  of  ominous 
firkins  arrests  your  attention ;  into  them  every 
pound  of  butter  finds  its  way,  and  so  over  to  Eng- 
land. Com  waves  on  the  plains  of  Ireland ;  it  is 
a  real  fact ;  though  it  seems  doubtful,  when  we 
hear  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  existing  only  on 
potatoes.  Com  cfoei  wave  there ;  but  no  sooner 
is  it  out  than  it  takes  wing  for  England.  The 
landlord  is  gone  to  England,  and  all  sorts  of  landed 
produce,  by  some  strange  mesmeric  efiect,  seem 
resolved  to  go  after  him.  There  is  but  one  excep- 
tion— the  potato.  That  is  Irish  to  the  core.  The 
poor  half-brother  of  com  cleaves  to  the  poor  half- 
brother  of  England,  and  is  his  sole  prop  and 
support. 

But,  gracious  Heaven  I  to  think  only  of  one 
everlasting  and  unvarying  meal  of  potatoes,  and 
nothing  else!  Of  a  whole  nation — at  least  of 
six  out  of  eight  millions  of  its  population  — 
eating  potatoes,  and  nothing  but  potatoes,  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night,  from  day  to  day,  and  from 
year  to  year,  to  the  end  of  their  lives!  There  is 
something  hideous  in  the  very  idea.  Whatever 
luxury  or  luxurious  change  other  mortals  may 
enjoy,  the  Irish  peasant  is  presented,  by  step-dame 
Nature,  with  one  eternal  potato.  The  sheep  on 
the  hills  seeks  variety  of  food,  or  it  pines  and 
perishes ;  but  the  Irish  peasant — a  man,  and  the 
brother  of  the  richest  epicure — is  compelled  to  his 
one  monotonous  mess ;  and  if  he  perish,  it  is  for 
want  of  even  that ! 

If  a  clever  fellow  had  sate  down  to  plan  a  scheme 
by  which  he  might  reduce  a  whole  nation  to  that 
singular  condition,  that  it  should  produce  all  the 
good  things  of  this  world,  yet  should  enjoy  none 
of  them ;  that  they  who  raised  them  should  never 
taste  them ;  that  com,  cattle,  butter,  eggs,  bacon, 
should  all  fly  the  lips  of  the  modem  Tantalus, 
who  was  surrounded  by  them  in  their  growth; 
and  that,  by  a  strange  and  inexorable  law,  they 
should  all  pass  out  of  the  country,  and  leave  him 
nothing  but  potatoes,  he  would  have  found  it  an 
attempt  overmatching  the  most  transcendent  in- 
tellect. But  here  has  England,  almost  without  a 
thought,  and  by  the  simple  application  of  sufficient 
cold  steel  and  saleable  sinews,  most  perfectly  ac- 
complishsd  this  unhappy  miracle.  And  because 
Irishmen  have  not  been  contented  to  tolerate  this 
condition,  which  none  in  human  sliape  ought  to 
tolerate,  from  time  to  time  they  have  been  mas- 
sacred without  mercy,  and  placed  on  the  scale  of 
serfs. 

It  is  to  raise  Ireland  and  the  Irish  from  this 
condition,  that  Mr.  O'Connell  has  devoted  the 
energies  of  a  most  powerful  mind  and  constitution, 
and  the  years  of  a  long  life.  Not  only  Irishmen, 
but  every  Englishman  who  feels  for  the  honour  of 
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his  conntryy  and  would  not  have  the  despots  of 
the  continent^  the  false  Pmssian  and  the  sarage 
Russian,  pointing  as  they  do  with  devilish  leer  to 
Irehindy  that  foul  blot  in  the  midst  of  our  glories ; 
not  only  Englishmen^  but  every  man  who  believes 
in  the  Grospel,  and  would  have  his  neighbour  used 
as  himself)  ought  to  thank  him. 

What  wanto  O'Connell  ?  That  Ireland  should, 
in  all  respects,  be  placed  on  a  footing  with  Eng- 
land. Can  any  thing  be  more  reasonable  ?  Bnt^ 
say  you,  '*  He  wants  repeal  of  the  union."  True ; 
and  if  he  and  his  countrymen  think  that  it  will 
heal  the  wounds  of  Ireland  —  and  I  believe  they 
sincerely  do  think  so ;  if  they  think  it  will  enable 
them  to  get  rid  of  the  curse  of  absenteeism,  and 
enable  the  Irish  farmer  and  cottar,  not  only  to 
feed  cattle  and  pigs,  but  to  feed  upon  them,  tiiey 
have  a  great  right  to  demand  it. 

You  and  I  think  that  Repeal  would  not  do  this; 
and,  therefore,  we  oppose  and  prevent  it.  But  ¥re 
admit  the  evil,  and  would  seek  another  remedy : 
— there  is  but  one  ;  and  that  is,  to  give  to  IreUmd 
every  thing  which  it  needs  besides  1  I  repeat  it ; 
it  is  for  the  Irish  to  urge  Repeal,  and  it  is  for  us 
to  render  it  unnecessaiy.  If  we  would  destroy 
the  influence  of  O'Connell,  O'Connell  has  long 
ago  taught  us  the  secret.  Mr.  Brotherton  has 
assured  me  that^  once  sitting  beside  O'Connell  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  said  to  him,  ^  If  we 
were  to  grant  to  Ireland  so  and  so,  would  you  then 
give  up  agitation?"  ''  My  friend!"  said  O'Con- 
nell, smiling  significantly,  '^  agitation  then  would 
give  up  me — I  could  not  agitate  !  " 

That  is  the  Agitator  s  own  secret  for  putting  him 
down.  Ho  has  told  us  one  secret ;  but  he  has  dis- 
covered another,  and  in  that  lies  all  his  present 
strength.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  Ireland  that  the 
fabric  of  its  political  and  social  system  is  built  on 
a  rotten  foundation.  Its  government  was  seized  by 
violence,  and  has  been  maintained  by  violence. 
Property,  hotli  that  of  the  church  and  the  people, 
was  seized  and  put  into  hostile  hands.  Hence  the 
root  of  bitterness  which  is  continually  producing 
the  bitter  fruits  of  hatred,  jealousy,  and  faction. 
Property,  if,  from  long  use  and  sanction,  it  can- 
not now  be  made  to  change  hands  again,  must,  at 
least,  be  made,  by  the  influence  of  wise  laws,  to 
yield  to  the  population  of  the  country  something 
more  than  rags  and  potatoes, — ^it  must  yield  em- 
ployment, hope,  and  sufliciency.  A  diflicult  and 
nice  matter ! — but  one  which  must  be  fairly  and 
firmly  met,  or  the  sanctity  of  property  itself  will 
be  destroyed  by  the  hostility  to  its  abuses.  Guns 
and  bayonets  have  hitherto  silenced  all  murmurs ; 
but  these  will  answer  no  loqger.  Th^  cannot  cope 
with  the  great  secret  of  O'Connell.  Better  days  are 
come  for  the  world ;  better  knowledge  has  stream- 
ed out  from  between  the  leaves  of  Christ's  Testa- 
ment ;  better  feelings  animate  man  towards  his 
brother  man.  The  people  of  England,  every  day, 
see  more  clearly  the  scandal  of  the  condition  of 
the  people  of  Ireland.  We  are  a  proud  people,  we 
English,  and  blush  to  be  taunted  with  our  cruel- 
ties to  our  poor  relations.  We  are  better  than 
proud  —  we  feel,  and  at  length  acknowledge,  the 
sufferings  and  the  patience  of  our  fellow  subjects  of 


Ireland  :  and  the  sympathies  of  one  great  nation 
will  demand  justice  and  generosity  toward  another. 
Never  again  can  a  Strongbow,  an  Essex,  a  Strafford, 
or  a  Cromwell,  sail  to  Ireland  and  silence  all  mur- 
murs with  the  point  of  a  pike,  or  the  thunder  of 
cannon.  The  barracks  of  Ireland  are  vast ;  — 
how  formidably  do  they  crown  many  a  hill !  The 
armed  police,  those  green  dragon-flies  that  haunt 
every  way-side,  are  numerous ;  but  a  new  power 
is  rising  over  their  heads  in  every  parish — it  is 
the  national  school.  Mr.  O'Connell  has  discovered, 
and  has  taught  it  to  the  Irishman,  that  the  most 
victorious  power  is  a  patient  demand  of  hb  rights 
— and  before  that  power  arms  are  useless. 

O'Connell  has  commenced  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  He  has  had  the  sagacity 
to  take  his  stand  on  a  great  Christian  principle ; 
and  neither  man  nor  government  can  put  down 
tliat  power,  unless  he  is  prepared  to  put  down 
Christianity  too.  He  has  proclaimed  to  his 
countrymen,  that  the  moral  influence  of  right, 
and  its  firm  but  peaceable  assertion  by  an  injured 
people,  is  omnipotent  ;  that  before  it  powder 
loses  its  explosive  power ;  words  are  blunted,  and 
bayonets  refuse  to  advance.  The  piety  of  a  nation 
has  responded  to  the  grand  avowal  in  the  accla- 
mation of  millions ;  and  the  fate  of  the  great 
question  is  decided.  At  the  judgment-seat  of 
God  and  the  whole  world,  a  nation  boasting  of  its 
Christianity  must  bow  to  the  right. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  pronounce  an  eulogium 
on  Mr.  0*Connell.  No  man  is  perfect ;  and  it 
were  easy  to  point  out  many  serious  errors  in 
0*Connell*s  political  progress :  many  things, 
especially  violence  of  language,  which  might  be 
amended  in  his  mode  of  conducting  this  great 
question.  It  is  a  matter  which  merits  his  own 
most  serious  reflection ;  for  with  the  wisdom  of 
his  procedure  is  bound  up  the  question  of  hb  true 
success,  and  nothing  less,  than  whether  he  shall 
eventually  be  hailed  as  the  father  and  enf ranchiser 
of  his  country,  one  of  the  Washingtons  and  Frank- 
lins of  mankind.  But  spite  of  all  his  faults,  it 
must  be  conceded  to  him,  that  he  is  the  first 
national  champion  and  reformer  who  has  taken 
his  stand  on  a  full  and  sublime  faith,  in  the  invin- 
cible energy  of  moral  povrer.  And  to  this  splen- 
did appeal,  how  triumphant  has  been  the  answer 
from  the  heart  of  man !  how  magnificent  has  been 
his  success !  For  the  greater  part  of  half  a  century 
since  he  assumed  this  course  of  policy,  as  a  simple 
member  of  the  Catholic  Committe,  or  a  leading  one 
of  the  Catholic  Association,  he  has  gone  on  from 
strength  to  strength,  and,  like  a  giant  oak,  has 
struck  his  roots  through  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  animated  Ireland.  He  has  done  that 
which  none  of  the  great  Irish  patriots  have  done 
before.  The  Fitzgeralds,  the  Emmetts,  the 
Wolfe  Tones,  the  Plunketts,  the  Grattans,  none, 
nor  all  of  them,  burning,  as  they  did,  for  the 
renovation  of  their  countiy,  could  avail  to 
unite  the  hearts,  and  concentrate  the  energies, 
of  the  Irish  people,  in  an  evergrowing  and  in- 
vincible confederacy, — ^invincible  because  it  was 
pacific  But  from  year  to  year  the  great  Agitator 
has  gone  on,  and  the  barriers  of  Catholic  exclasioQ 
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hATa  fallen  before  him.  He  has  opened  parlia- 
ment and  office  to  his  fellow  believers,  and  has 
well  won  the  proud  title  of  "  The  Liberator." 
That  point  gained,  he  now  advances  as  steadily, 
and  with  a  progress  as  astounding,  towards  the 
great  object  of  Repeal  of  the  Union.  They  who 
afiect  to  scoff  at  this  agitation  can  know  nothing 
of  the  vast  and  enthusiastic  hold  which  it  has 
taken  of  the  hearts  of  the  Irish,  nor  of  the  accu- 
racy which  marks  the  movements  of  the  gigantic 
machinery  of  Repeal.  Such  a  machinery,  pro- 
pelled bjr  the  hopes  and  the  intense  distress  of  seven 
millions  of  jieople,  is  irresistible.  O'Connell  at  its 
head,  has  attracted  the  eyes  and  the  wonder  of  all 
nations.  There  is  scarcely  a  newspaper  in  any 
language  or  quarter  of  the  world,  which  does  not 
conitanily  record  the  proceedings  of  O'Connell 
and  the  Repeal  Association.  With  a  wisdom 
dnwn  from  the  divinest  of  all  philosophy,doe8  he 
guide,  restrain,  or  stimulate  the  great  moral  mass 
of  his  nation ;  and  the  attempt  to  break  the  spell 
of  this  proceeding,  and  to  excite  his  followers  to 
outrage^  by  the  English  government,  recoiled 
eonfoondingly  on  its  own  head.  The  spectacle  of 
this  great  conflict  between  O'Connell  and  the 
English  government,  between  Physical  and  Moral 
Force,  arrested  the  profound  attention  of  the  whole 
civilised  world,  and  the  result  was  a  lesson  which 
will  never  again  be  forgotten. 

Mrs.  Child,  noting  this  event  in  America,  says — 
*^  Let  us  turn  again  to  proofs  of  the  world's  pro- 
gress. Look  at  the  glorious  position  of  Ireland. 
Where  can  you  find  moral  grandeur  to  be  com- 
pared to  it  in  the  history  of  nations  ?  A  people 
trampled  on  for  generations,  and  therefore  igno- 
rant and  violent, — a  people  proverbially  impulsive, 
bold,  and  reckless,  stand  before  the  imposing  array 
of  British  power,  and  say,  as  William  Penn  said, 
when  threatened  with  imprisonment  in  the  Tower, 
**  Well,  friend,  thy  strength  shall  never  equal  my 
patience."  Their  oppressors^  learned  in  the  ope- 
rations of  brute  force,  arrest  the  Irish  Liberator, 
on  the  day  of  a  great  Repeal  gathering,  when  the 
populace  are  met  in  masses,  and  under  the  influ- 
ence of  strong  excitement.  Having  cannon  and 
troops  in  readiness,  they  seize  O'Connell,  nothing 
doubting  that  a  storm  of  stones  and  shillelahs  will 
gire  them  a  specious  pretext  for  placing  Ireland 
under  military  control.  But,  lo  !  neither  heads 
nor  laws  are  broken  1  The  British  government 
stands  check-mated  by  the  simple  principle  of 
peace.  O'Connell  has  assured  the  Irish  people 
that  moral  power  is  mightier  than  physical  force ; 
and  they,  with  their  strong  hands  and  hearts  burn- 
ing with  a  sense  of  accumulated  wrongs,  believe 
the  words  he  has  so  wisely  uttered.  Here  is  a  knot 
for  diplomatists,  a  puzzle  for  politicians  !     Swords 


will  not  cut  it,  cannon  cannot  shatter  it,  fire  will 
not  bum  it.  It  is  a  power  that  transcends  govern- 
ments, and  governments  must  surrender  before  its 
unconquered  majesty. 

*'  Perhaps,"  adds  this  noble  woman,  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  female  American  mind, '^  you 
will  say  that  O'Connell  acts  only  from  policy,  as 
statesmen  and  generals  have  done  before  him. 
But  does  it  mark  no  progress  that  a  man  who 
sways  millions  to  his  will,  perceives  that  thb  is 
the  best  policy  1  Is  there  no  encouragement  in  the 
fact,  that  the  most  exciteable  and  turbulent  people 
believe  the  word  he  has  spoken  ?  Could  the  Irish 
have  attained  this  wonderful  self-command,  if 
Father  Mathew  had  not  prepared  them  for  the 
work  ?  The  law  of  Temperance  has  made  a  path- 
way in  the  desert  for  the  law  of  love,  and  the 
forces  of  the  Millennium  are  marching  in,  bearing 
on  their  banners  —  *  Friend,  thy  strength  shall 
never  equal  my  patience.' ''  * 

This  is  the  grand  position  which  O'Connell  has 
assumed,  and  while  he  maintains  it  in  the  true 
spirit,  not  all  the  powers  of  earth  can  prevent  his 
advance.  He  has  put  the  British  empire  on  its 
trial  before  heaven  and  all  mankind,  in  the  court 
of  Christian  truth ;  and  the  great  champion  of 
civilization  and  freedom,  she  who  has  broken  the 
bonds  of  the  slave,  and  given  its  death-blow  to  the 
slave-trade ;  she  who  succours  distress  in  all  quar«- 
ters  of  the  world ;  who  sends  out  the  missionary  to 
its  most  distant  people,  and  takes  to  her  bosom  the 
persecuted  of  every  nation,  whether  Pole,  Greek, 
Grerman, — it  is  not  for  her  to  flinch  and  bow  her 
head  in  dishonour  before  such  a  tribunal.  Repeal 
or  no  Repeal, — ^the  condition  of  Ireland  has  been 
forced  by  a  stupendous  agitation  on  the  knowledge 
of  the  British  people,  and  Ireland  must  be  raised 
from  her  degradation,  and  her  brave  people  be  per- 
mitted to  eat  the  fruits  of  their  own  labours.  The 
question  raised  is  not  a  question  of  party :  it  is  one 
of  humanity  and  national  honour ;  and  it  will  be 
the  fault  of  its  adjustment,  if  it  be  not  for  the  good 
of  all.  The  lais^ezfaire  system  is  at  an  end  ;  the 
whispers  of  the  prudent  people  who  say,  ^'  We  are 
mending,  only  let  us  alone,"  are  drowned  in  the 
acclamations  of  millions  who  have  discovered  that 
this  system,  which  has  lasted  five  hundred  years, 
and  has  left  Ireland  what  it  is,  might  last  five 
hundred  years  longer ;  and  men  now-a-days,  very 
naturally  desire  to  reap  the  goods  of  this  life,  and 
see  them  safe  in  the  hands  of  their  children ;  not 
merely  probable  some  centuries  hence.  The  Agita- 
tion has  taught  them  the  greatest  secret  of  sacred 
philosophy ;  and  this  in  the  hands  of  a  nation  will 
compel  England  to  vindicate  its  high  name,  and 
retrieve  the  honour  of  its  magnanimous  character, 
in  the  common  prosperity  of  the  whole  empire. 


CHILDREN. 

«  Twu  pzettj,  though  a  plagae."— ^ff  *«  WeU  that  End*  WeU. 


Poor  Hxlsna'b  account  of  her  feelings,  while 
engraving  Bertram's  lineaments  on  the  tablet  of 
her  heart,  will  answer  for  the  description  of  the 


emotions  with  which  parents  not  unfrequently 
contemplate  their  offspring,  especially  if  they  are 
numerous :  and  be  it  remarked,  that  the  childish 
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charaeter  is  only  f ally  developed  in  large  families. 
If  there  are  but  a  pair,  and,  still  more,  if  there 
Ib  only  one,  it  is  odds  but  the  ohild  has  no  child- 
hood :  either  it  is  too  much  neglected,  or  too  much 
attended  to.  If  the  parents  are  busy,  the  pair,  or 
the  single  one,  is  habitually  placed  in  the  corner, 
to  keep  out  of  mischief,  or  left  to  a  nursery-maid, 
who  has  her  caps  to  mind,  and  the  young  fellow 
she  sets  them  at.  The  child  soon  feels  that  it  is 
fit  ike  tm^  ;  grows  timid ;  its  little  aiFections  and 
little  faculties  are  kept  unclosed  by  the  chilly  at- 
mosphere of  home.  If  made  the  pet  and  play- 
thing of  idle  parents,  the  matter  is  even  worse : 
it  contracts  prematurely  the  thoughts  of  old 
people.  Neglected  children  have  a  partial  child- 
hood ;  but  '^  the  pet"  is  cheated  out  of  that  period 
of  its  existence. 

To  see  children  as  they  ought  to  be,  you  must 
see  them  in  nuine9x>u8  oovies.  The  real  child  is 
only  to  be  found  in  a  house  where  you  can't  set 
down  a  foot  heedlessly  without  trampling  on  one. 
There  they  are  so  much  in  the  way,  that  people 
are  not  allowed  to  forget  them  ;  and  they  are  so 
many,  that  none  of  them  can  be  spoiled  by  petting. 
Besides,  children  make  by  far  the  best  keepers  and 
companions  for  each  other.  A  baby  in  its  basci- 
net,  trying  to  rest  on  its  feet,  while  propping  its 
little  hands  on  the  rim,  or  reaching  over  to  catch 
something,  is  enough  to  outwear  the  vigilance  and 
patience  of  the  most  pattern  nurse-maid  ;  but  set 
a  little  creature  of  two  or  three  years  old,  the 
quiet  and  gentle  one  of  the  family,  to  watch  the 
baby,  and,  proud  of  the  commission,  it  never  tires. 
The  baby,  too,  is  more  amenable  to  its  tiny  coercion, 
when  seeking  to  break  bounds.  Such  a  group  is 
the  only  beautiful  emblem  of  the  power  that  love 
imparts  to  human  weakness.  When  the  blind  is 
imagined  directing  the  lame,  while  the  lame  car- 
ries the  blind,  the  picture  is  painful  and  humili- 
ating ;  but  there  is  no  such  alloy  in  the  picture  of 
an  elf,  only  half  emerged  from  babyhood,  keeping 
baby  from  hurting  itself,  while  baby  supplies  the 
place  of  a  plaything. 

Or  perhaps  it  is  a  gallant  unbreeched  boy  who 
takes  upon  him  the  guardianship  of  a  sister  some 
twelve  moons  his  senior.  How  soon  the  '*  lord  of 
the  creation  "  shows  himself  in  the  male.  There 
is  a  mischievous,  laughing  self-confidence  in  an 
urchin  of  two  years,  that  girb  never  attain.  If 
any  other  class  of  intelligent  existence  have  it  in 
their  power  to  contemplate  human  beings,  the  most 
inexperienced  among  them  must  at  once  have  a 
presentiment  that  in  the  baby-boy,  they  behold 
a  creature  whose  will  is  to  be  law  to  himself  and 
others.  A  nursery-maid,  ^hen  children  who  are 
verging  towards  the  transition  epoch  at  which 
the  child  passes  into  the  boy  or  girl  prove  unusually 
stubborn,  sometimes  threatens  to  leave  them.  Let 
the  experiment  be  tried,  and  it  is  ten  to  one  that 
the  culprit,  if  a  girl,  looks  on  while  the  bonnet 
and  shawl  are  being  pinned,  half-incredulous, 
half-anxious,  that  her  younger  sister  is  dissolved 
in  tears,  and  that  while  baby  keeps  crowing  utterly 
unconscious  of  what  is  passing,  little  master,  with 
a  pout  on  his  lip  and  a  frown  on  his  brow,  doggedly 
sets  his  back  against  the  door  to  prevent  egress, 


and  says  nothing.  In  girl*children,  the  intellect 
develops  itself  more  rapidly  than  in  boy-children ; 
but  the  character  is  much  earlier  pronounced  in 
the  male.  This  may  be  the  reason  why  we 
always  find  in  the  nursery  pairings  ofi;  a  brother 
and  sister  keeping  themselves  somewhat  apart  from 
the  rest.  Where  there  are  two,  one  must  go  before : 
either  the  elder  girl  has  not  the  talent  of  leading, 
or  the  younger  feels  instinctively  that  she  has  no 
authority  over  her  by  divine  right.  The  boy 
takes  the  lead  unconsciously,  and  yet,  as  in  after 
life,  the  girl  has  perhaps  more  influence  over 
him  than  he  over  her. 

It  is  a  stirring  little  republic  a  nursery  ;  feuds 
are  incessantly  recurring.  The  tears  and  passions 
of  a  nursery  are  like  the  rainy  weather  of  £ng- 
land :  it  requires  an  effort  of  reflection  to  convince 
us  the  sunshine  is  more  frequent  than  the 
squalls.  It  is  difiicult  for  one  not  attached  to  a 
ohild  by  custom,  or  the  mysterious  link  of  pater- 
nity, to  estimate  its  character  fairly.  The  more  of 
energy,  and  of  consequent  promise  for  after  life, 
a  child  has,  the  more  apt  it  is  to  repel.  Head- 
long and  unreflecting,  sufiicing  to  itself,  entirely 
possessed  by  the  flush  of  young  emotion,  it  needs 
when  in  health,  no  sympathy,  and  seeks  for  none. 
It  cannot  move  without  jostling  an  old  maid  or 
old  bachelor  in  some  sore  point.  Sorely  does  it 
try  even  paternal,  and  still  more  maternal  for- 
bearance. We  must  love  children,  as  God  loves 
us— not  as  we  love  our  equals  in  age,  quite  as  much 
from  a  refined  selfishness,  as  any  other  cause  ;  but 
simply  because  we  love  them.  Affectionate  crea- 
tures they  are,  and  nestle  themselves  into  your 
very  heart  when  the  mood  is  on  them  ;  but  chsinge* 
able  as  the  elements,  you  must  look  for  long 
intervals  of  forgetfulness.  The  intelligent  unin- 
termitting  love  borne  by  children  to  their  parents, 
is  the  fruit  of  a  much  more  mature  age;  the  pro- 
duct of  habit,  and  developed  reason,  emotion,  and 
conscience.  The  best  among  us,  looking  back  to 
his  own  childhood,  grieves  to  think  how  coldly  he 
repaid  the  affection  lavished  upon  him  by  fond 
parents.  If  they  survive,  he  **  pays  them  well  in 
after  years," — if  gone,  the  debt  of  unrequited  love 
is  transferred  as  a  legacy  to  his  own  children. 

To  the  reflecting  mind,  there  is  no  claim  so 
strong  as  that  which  a  child  has  upon  us,  for  un- 
remitting devoted  afiectionate  cherishing.  It  is 
there  because  we  have  been  happy.  That  happi- 
ness we  sought,  careless,  utterly  thoughtless  of  it. 
Exclusively  seeking  our  own  gratification,  ^e  have 
forced  it  to  encounter  this  rough  world,  and  all  its 
trials.  The  voiceless  baby  speaks  to  our  con- 
science :  you  who  have  subjected  my  helplessness 
to  all  these  wishes  and  wants,  how  deeply  bound 
you  are  to  provide  I  And  this  unconscious  plea  is 
urged  with  smiles  so  sweet,  and  glances  so  bright, 
as  could  well  fascinate  of  themselves.  Every  day 
develops  some  new  charm.  The  baby  learns  to 
smile  recognition,  and  then  to  creep  to  its  mother ; 
an  arch  expression  mingles  with  the  smile  of  the 
child,  and  elevates  it  to  the  rank  of  intelligent 
beings ;  and  as  it  nears  the  extreme  veige  of  child- 
hood, intervals  of  tempered  seriousness  desoend 
upon  its  eyes  and  brow,  foreshadowings  of  the  deep 
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tnd  awful  emotioDB  of  maturity.  Drop  by  drop 
water  wears  holes  in  the  solid  rock ;  day  after  day, 
with  smile  and  arch  look,  and  grave  qaestioning, 
the  child  penetrates  into  the  heart  of  hearts.  If 
there  be  a  lore  that  b  undying,  it  is  that  of  the 
parent  for  the  child.  If  there  be  love  in  which 
larks  no  alloy  of  selfishness,  it  is  that  of  the  parent 
for  the  child.  The  lore  of  man  and  woman  is  a 
beautiful  and  terrible  emotion,  strong  beyond  ex- 
preasion,  triumphing  oyer  terror  and  death  ;  and 
yet  the  best  security  for  the  permanence  and 
happiness  of  wedded  life,  is  to  be  found  in  that 
seemingly  fragile  chain  which  is  knit  by  children's 
hands. 

No  wonder  that  among  rude  nations,  the  name 
of  mother  has  ever  been  so  coveted.  Man — ^with 
shame  we  confess  it — is  more  apt  to  be  hurried 
awBj  by  the  emotions  of  the  moment  than  woman. 
It  is  not  because  he  is  less  grateful  for  the  love  he 
has  sought  and  won, — it  is  not  because  his  con- 
science bears  in  less  indelible  traces,  the  duty  he 
owes  to  her  who  has  confided  her  whole  happiness 
to  him, — ^that  the  married  man  is  more  apt  to  for- 
feit his  faith  than  the  married  woman.  It  is 
simply  because  passion  is  more  overmastering  with 
him.  Man  is  the  wooer  because  he  is  the  weaker 
to  resist  passion  ;  man  is,  for  the  same  reason,  less 
able  to  struggle  against  transient  ficklenesses. 
Bat  when,  by  yielding,  man  has  broken  up  the 
household  tie,  his  consequential  sufferings  are  the 
greater  of  the  two.  fie  this  as  it  may,  man, 
without  regarding  him  as  less  capable  of  deep  and 
endaring  love  than  woman,  is  more  accessible  to 
temptation,  and  more  apt  to  break  the  tie.  In  the 
rade  childhood  of  nations,  while  the  will  is  un- 
tamed by  any  of  civilized  society's  appliances, 
man  is,  of  course,  more  apt  to  fall.  The  delicate 
tact  of  woman  soon  discovered  the  power  a  child 
has  over  a  father  s  heart,  and  the  additional  hold 
which  that  power  gives  its  mother  upon  him. 
And  the  fairest  and  most  fascinating  dame  of  our 
day  may  rest  assured,  that  cherished  though  our 
jouDg  brides  may  be,  the  mothers  of  our  children 
are  regarded  with  a  deeper,  more  enduring,  and 
holier  afiection. 

The  part  that  children  play  in  the  economy  of 
families  is  an  important  one.  But  important 
functions  often  devolve  upon  creatures  trivial  in 
themselves.  Not  so  in  the  case  of  children.  The 
duld  IB  greater  than  the  man.     The  man  is  him- 


self, and  that  is  often  a  shabby  enough  concern ; 
but  the  child  is  a  thing  of  hope  and  anticipation ; 
we  know  not  what  it  may  become.  The  arch, 
laughing  glance  of  these  eyes,  which  flash  upon  us 
when  the  bushy,  nut-brown  hair  is  thrown  back 
by  a  toss  of  the  head, — ^what  a  lovely  creature 
that  may  become,  to  make  some  honest  man's 
heart  ache !  That  boy,  with  flaxen  hair  slightly 
tinged  with  the  golden,  while  his  clear,  resolute 
eye  looks  fearlessly  at  every  thing  it  encounters^ 
what  may  he  not  accomplish  in  after  life !  To  us 
there  is  more  of  terror  in  the  passions  of  children 
than  of  grown  men.  They  are  so  dlsproportioned 
to  their  causes,  that  they  rudely  draw  back  the 
veil  from  our  own  hearts,  reminding  us  "  what 
shadows  we  are,  and  what  shadows  we  pursue." 
Of  all  expressions  of  pain,  we  can  least  endure 
the  wail  of  an  infant.  The  poor  imp  cannot  ex- 
plain its  little  suflerings ;  and  if  it  could,  so  little 
lies  in  our  power  to  alleviate  them.  There  is 
nothing  for  it  but  to  have  one's  heart  rent  by  its 
complainings,  and  pray  in  one's  helplessness  that 
its  dark  hour  may  pass  away. 

The  healthy  child  is  pure  and  noble  in  its  dis- 
positions, wherever  its  lot  may  be  cast.  For  a 
time  it  may  be  immersed  in  the  sties  of  the  lowest 
and  most  brutal  debauchery,  without  being  con- 
taminated. It  may  even  learn  the  language  of 
vice, — and  doubly  shocking  it  is  to  hear  the  slang 
of  depravity  uttered  by  a  child,— but  the  passions 
yet  slumber  which  must  be  awakened  before  these 
words  become  to  it  more  than  mere  empty  sounds. 
Even  less  defiled  than  Una,  in  the  bandit's  den  or 
the  brothel,  angels  watch  over  and  keep  the  child 
pure  amid  surrounding  filth.  And  yet,  even  in 
the  most  carefully  nurtured  child  of  the  most  vir- 
tuous parents,  bursts  of  ungovernable  self-will 
betray  the  lurking  elements  of  what  may  gather 
and  grow  to  crime.  The  trail  of  the  serpent  is  over 
the  fairest  buds  of  promise.  This  it  is  that  causes 
many  a  heart-ache  to  the  fond  mother  as  she  looks 
forward  to  her  child's  after-life.  This  glorious 
creature  may  be  after  all  a  cast-away,  —  wrecked 
by  its  own  impulses !  And  terror  but  deepens  the 
love  the  promise  of  its  young  beauty  had  inspired. 
Children  are  treasures  so  great  as  to  be  constantly 
a  cause  of  fear  to  the  possessor.  There  is  nothing 
for  it  but  to  recommend  them  ^ith  "  trembling 
hope  "  to  the  care  of  Him  who  said,  "  Suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto  me." 


FAIRIES  AND  RAILROADS. 


I  lay  in  the  fir-tree's  shade 
Oq  the  seented  hay,  new  made 
But  yesterday. 
The  Bim  in  the  blae  sky  was  bright  overhead. 
And  I  shifted  my  bed  as  it  onward  sped 
Its  westering  way. 

^larrows  were  picking  ap  bnsily 
Gmbs  or  grain  in  the  stubble, 
Now  and  then  looking  round  warily. 
Sometimes  a  noise  would  arise  and  trouble 
The  whole  gatber'd  host,  and  it  flntter'd  away 
Te  yon  eUimp  of  oaks  on  the  right ; 


Then  one  bolder  would  wing  a  ronndabont  flight 
His  supper  again  to  spy 
In  the  hay ; 
And  every  one  that  flew  away  appear'd  to  fly  back 
double. 

And  ever  and  anon,  with  a  nimble  and  a  grumble, 
Two  miles  hardly  on  msh'd  the  train,  the  London 
main. 
Now  at  Waltham  station  seem'd  its  fbot  to  stnmble ; 
Snorting  then  with  indignation,  faster,  faster  it  would 
tumble ; 
Till  amid  the  distant  sky  'gan  its  noise  to  wane 
Gentle  as  the  breeze's  sigh,  or  the  pattering  rain. 
Till  at  last  I  Usten'd  bnt  in  vain. 
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And  whether  'tiras  the  Banahine  or  the  ehade. 

The  silence  or  the  noise,  each  into  each 

Vandyked  as  'twere  in  glaring  contrasts, — sleep 

Began  to  creep  oyer  my  vacant  brain. 

At  least,  methinks,  'twas  what  oar  earth  calls  sleep ; 

For  as  I  closed  mine  outer  eye,  it  seem'd 

To  open  inwards  (as  the  rays  contract 

Within  a  lens,  bat  to  spread  pencil-wise 

Beyond  the  focns,)  and  I  seem'd  to  see 

And  seem'd  to  hear  things  strange  to  see  or  hear. 


Methoaght  I  saw,  beneath  the  crnst  of  earth, 
Domes,  galleries,  halls,  intricate  passages,    "" 
A  dim-lit  world ;  strange  creatures  moved  therein, — 
Hage  parple  serpents,  bristling  o'er  with  hair, — 
Monsters  with  jetty  armour, — things  with  scythes 
For  jaws  ;  a  teeming  world  truly !    There  flow'd 
Rivers  therein, — some  even  with  the  soil, — 
Some  dipping  like  adventurous  divers ; — rocks 
There  were  and  mountains  ;  and  one  strangest  ridge, 
Xiong,  gnarled,  stern,  beneath  whose  scaly  crust. 
Half  visible,  fiow'd  other  milky  streams. 
And  as  mine  eye  grew  to  that  glimmering  height. 
Behold !  I  saw  the  shapes  of  living  men 
Green-dad,  fair-visaged,  thronging  to  that  ridge 
From  every  side, — above,  below ;  emerging 
From  each  dark  winding  passage ;  and  I  knew 
That  they  were  Fairies. 


Mournfully  they  stepp'd. 
And  slowly  round  the  fir-tree's  sappy  root 
(For  now  I  knew  it)  took  their  destined  seats; 
While  all  those  creatures,  subject  to  their  sway, 
The  earthworm,  and  the  emmet,  and  the  grub, 
The  beetle,  and  the  cricket,  spread  around. 
Listening  in  awe;  the  field-mouse  in  her  nest. 
Mastodon  of  the  troop,  crouoh'd  watching,  lest 
Unruly  imp  or  gnome  should  burst  upon 
Their  solemn  conclave.    Fourfold  was  the  array; 
Fourfold  the  ivory  thrones,  that  from  the  sides 
Of  that  root-ridge  had  sprung,  to  rest  their  kings. 
Yet  one  was  smallest,  and  far  over  all. 
Greater  and  sadder,  English  Oberon 
Sate,  with  his  crown  half  poised  upon  his  head. 
Silent  they  sate,  that  fairy  parliament. 
Silent,  bare-headed,  e'en  as  those  who  feel 
Their  nation's  fate  upon  them.    Oberon 
Now  spoke : — 

**  Of  Britain  and  of  Erin,  oldest  lords. 

We  meet  this  time  for  action.    Have  we  seen 

And  laugh'd  to  scorn  the  Roman  and  the  Saxon, 

The  Dane  and  Norman,  thus  to  yield  our  groves. 

Our  meadows,  and  our  brooks,  our  grots,  and  dales. 

The  whole  sweet  treasure  of  our  rund  peace. 

Before  the  navigator's  spade,  the  stoker's  i^ovel, 

And  all  the  abominable  arsenal 

Of  railroad  labour  t    Men  of  peace  are  we; 

For  peace  have  yielded  much,  too  much  already. 

Where  is  our  Luicashire  1  our  Middlesex  t 

Oar  Stafford  t    Step  by  step,  the  steam-engine 

Hath  sent  a  wailing  tribe  to  exile.    Lo  ! 

Now  they  seize  all  at  once.    From  sea  to  sea, 

Not  a  dale,  not  a  lea,  not  a  bank,  soon 

Is  left,  where  we  can  'scape  the  railroad  whistle. 

For  action  have  we  met,  and  not  for  words. 

Speak,  friends,  I  claim  your  counsel !" 

Then  arose. 
Stuttering  with  wrath,  the  yonngest  of  the  four 
Deliberant  princes.    In  his  haste  excused 
By  the  time's  need  :  most  vrild  and  rude  he  seem'd, 
And  hot,  as  one  but  newly  stung  by  insult. 
And  as  his  uncouth  speech  outfiow'd,  I  knew 
(Will  Shakspere  told  it  me)  'twas  a  Welsh  fairy  :— 

<'  Meet  them  by  force,"  he  cried,  '^  those  deadly  foes ! 
Let  fall  the  mountain  boulders  on  their  beads. 


Toss  angry  torrents  through  their  damm'd  embankments. 
Their  excavations  choke  with  crazy  mould. 
Where  hundreds  gather  'neath  the  tunnell'd  rock. 
Send  Jetek  o'  the  foul  air,  when  they  look  not  for  him, 
To  danoe  upon  their  powder,  and  blow  up 
The  miner  with  his  mine  t" 

«A  bog  for  me!" 
A  second  shouted,  twirling  round  his  head. 
As  'twere  a  club,  his  long  grass  sceptre,  till 
His  brother  princes  shrank  away.    **  A  bog 
For  me  and  Jack  o'  /aatem,  after  dusk  I 
'Faith,  and  it's  I  that  led  a  happy  life. 
With  ne'er  a  human  worm  to  doubt  my  power. 
'Tis  I  that  had  a  hundred  towers  and  castles. 
Caves,  rocks,  and  lairs,  hill-sides  innumerable. 
'Tis  I  that  vrill  not  lose,  without  a  blow. 
My  kingdom  t "  (and  he  smote  the  air  again ; ) 
**  I'll  fiv^ht  each  navigator  as  he  steps 
Across  my  hallowed  l^unds ;  —  send  elfin  voices 
To  howl  round  every  hut ; — perch  goblin-shapes 
Astride  on  ditch  and  wall,  and  fill  the  night 
With  uncouth  shadows;  I'll " 

**  And  so  you  may ;     • 
But  what  shall  I,  who  have  no  bogs,  no  mountains. 
No  rustic  fears  to  swayl"  said  Oberon, 
Half  wrathful,  half  disdainful.    Now  the  last 
Of  that  strange  conclave,  ('twas  a  queer  old  elf : 
Half  clad,  it  seem'd,  in  deer-skin,  like  a  Celt 
Of  olden  times,— his  upper  fay,  again. 
In  Paisley  mixture,)  rose,  and  drawling  said  :— 

''  Force  is  of  no  avail.    Better  to  use 

Our  native  weapons,  fVaud  and  trickish  vriles. 

How  often  have  we  deck'd  a  clumsy  clown, 

That  on  our  games  had  stolen  unperceiv'd. 

In  lace  and  satin, — ^fill'd  his  purse  with  gold. 

And  sent  him  packing  homewards,  drunk  with  joy, — 

Swelling  with  fhture  insults,  to  be  wreak'd 

On  all  whose  foot  he  lick'd  till  now ;  — and  he. 

Stealing  into  his  cottage,  fearfully, 

Hi^th  doff'd  his  bravery, — reckon'd  his  gold,— 

Lock'd  all  within  his  chest,  or  press,  or  cupboard, 

—  And,  the  next  morning,  'twas  but  leaves  and  sand  ! 

This  age, — a  paper  age,  —  is  won  with  paper. 

Ourselves,  who  may  all  shapes  at  vrill  assume. 

Turn  we  projectors,  and,  to  gull  mankind. 

In  lieu  of  clinking  gold  and  silver,  which. 

By  ancient  custom,  in  the  earth  we'll  bury,  — 

Give  them  our  fairy  paper,  darkly  fill'd 

With  mystic  words  of,  premium»,  dividetids, 

Inereating  traMe,  and  such  gilded  sounds. 

Eagerly  will  they  grasp,  eagerly  hoard ; 

Till,  wakening  on  the  morrow,  they  shall  find 

'Twas  fairy-money, — till  the  uptnm'd  sod 

Fall  to  its  place  again,  for  want  of  hands. 

Gold-bought,  to  move  it, — till  the  hateful  rails 

Rust  on  their  sleepers,  and  our  grass  begins 

To  grow  atween.    Thus  only  can  we  yet 

Avert  this  danger." 

He  had  said,  and  all 
Kept  silence.    Oberon,  at  last :  **  Wise  friend. 
Thou  hast  well  spoken.    Tis  our  only  hope. 
Or  else  — farewell  for  ever  to  these  isles ! " 


A  something  tvritoh'd  my  ear,  and  I  awoke. 
—  I  had  dosed  o'er  my  teriy  eertijicatei. 


And  now,  when  the  shares  are  going  dovm, 
I  think,  I  think  of  the  elf-mock'd  clown. 

Of  the  council  in  Elfin-Hall ; 
That  Scotch  fay  hovers  befbre  mine  eyes. 
And  a  flouting  voice  ever  cries,  ever  cries : — 
"  Fairy-money  I 
Fairy-money  I 
'Tis  Fairy-money  and  moonshine  all !" 

J.  T. 
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(Concluded  from  page  714  of  our  November  Number,) 


LETTER  TWELFTH. 

Ti»  two  Modek.—The  young  Atsama. — Matenud  LoTe.-« 
LoTB  of  Yengeanoe. 

An  old,  heaTy,  half-savage  looking  man  may 
often  be  seen  lonnging  or  sleeping  in  the  sun  before 
the  houses  of  the  Chiaja,  or  begging  of  the  strangers 
as  they  come  forth  from  their  hotels,  into  the  gay 
promenade  of  the  Villa  Reale.  He  is  clothed  in 
the  dirty  coarse  bine  cloth  dress  of  the  peasantry, 
mth  a  rongh  sheep's  skin  on  his  back,  by  way  of 
a  mantle^  and,  instead  of  stockings,  his  legs  are 
eased  in  imtanned  leather,  wrapped  round  with 
ooidfl.  His  high  conical  hat  is  of  course  old 
bearer,  and  there  is  no  appearance  of  his  enjoying 
the  luxury  of  a  shirt. 

Sometimes  he  carries  a  huge  sta£F  in  his  hand, 
at  others  he  pretends  to  play  upon  a  mountain 
clarionet,  a  wild  harsh  instrument,  from  whence, 
howerer,  the  natives  of  Calabria  frequently  draw 
iht  softest  and  most  melodious  notes,  before  the 
images  or  pictures  of  the  Viigin.  But  this  tattered 
beg^  has  evidently  no  melody  in  his  composition, 
and  when  chance  favours  him,  he  gladly  resorts  to 
other  means  to  add  to  his  scanty  gains.  For  a 
imall  hire  he  frequently  plays  the  part  of  an 
artist's  model;  but  though  his  dress,  from  its 
wildness,  is  picturesque,  its  colours  are  neither 
bright,  nor  agreeable  for  a  painter,  and  his  dark 
inexpressive  face  is  not  a  subject  for  study.  To 
make  up  for  his  own  deficiencies,  he  now  fre- 
quently brings  to  the  city  with  him,  a  daughter, 
whose  youth  and  gay  coloured  costume  are  more 
desrable  models,  and  latterly,  his  wife  has  been 
his  almost  duly  companion. 

AnziouB  to  add  a  sketch  of  these  perfectly 
natural  figures  to  our  portfolio,  we  engaged  them 
both  to  sit  to  us,  though  certainly  upon  a  near 
inspection,  it  was  not  without  some  unpleasant 
feelings,  that  we  saw  them  enter  our  chamber,  and 
seat  themselves  on  our  chairs.  It  was  absolutely 
neoeasaiy  to  be  a  most  zealous  devotee  of  art,  to 
fbiget  in  our  love  of  the  picturesque,  the  dirt  of 
these  miserable  creatures.  The  man  was  obtuse 
and  stupid,  yet  cunning  withal,  and  failed  not  to 
pot  in  practice  his  rude  arts  and  flattery,  in  order 
to  obtain  from  us,  if  possible,  double  the  sum  he 
vas  paid  by  the  Neapolitan  artists. 

The  woman  was  attired  in  a  very  pretty,  but 
^irty  costume  of  many  colours,  with  a  laced 
boddioe,  and  a  folded  linen  head-doth,  forming 
a  square  above  her  forehead,  so  as  to  protect  her 
eyes  from  the  sun.  She  was  evidently  worn  tliln 
by  toil  and  want ;  but  though  no  longer  young, 
her  features  were  fine,  delicate,  and  iJmost  of  a 
noble  east  Yet,  they  were  deeply  sad.  Hour 
after  hour  she  sat  before  us,  wiUiout  uttering  a 
syllable,  even  to  her  husband,  or  changing  her 
position  in  the  slightest  degree,  with  her  eyes  fixed 
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on  the  walls  with  the  same  unvarying  expression 
of  hopeless  misery.  She  seemed  to  take  no  interest 
in  our  proceedings,  in  fact,  to  be  unconscious  where 
she  was,  or  wherefore  she  was  there ;  and  if  she 
thought  at  all,  her  thoughts  were  evidently 
engaged  by  some  object  far  away. 

When  we  at  length  ordered  food  and  wine  to  be 
set  before  them,  we  observed  that  she  at  first  eat 
greedily ;  but  suddenly  she  checked  herself;  she 
muttered  something  to  her  husband  in  a  low  voice, 
and  quickly  wrapped  the  remaining  portion  of  her 
meal  in  a  tattered  cloth  she  drew  forth  from  her 
pocket. 

The  old  man  laughed  and  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
but  he  paid  nofurUier  attention  to  her  proposition, 
whatever  it  might  have  been,  and  he  emptied  the 
bottle  and  dishes  before  him,  with  the  delight  of 
one  who  was  evidently  little  accustomed  to 
partake  of  such  good  cheer.  His  wife  brushed  a 
tear  from  her  eye,  as  she  watched  him,  and  then, 
with  a  deep  sigh,  turned  away,  and  resumed  her 
former  place  without  uttering  a  word.  The 
husband  well  knew  what  she  meant,  but  he  was 
in  no  humour  to  deny  himself  a  good  meal ;  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  bottle  of  wine,  he  forgot  the 
misfortune  that  weighed  down  his  poor  wife  to 
the  earth. 

We  afterwards  learnt,  that  their  only  son  was 
at  that  time  in  the  galleys  for  assassination,  where 
the  condemned  criminals  are  compelled  to  perform 
labours  the  most  severe,  whilst  tiiey  are  scarcely 
allowed  sufficient  nourishment  to  sustain  life. 
The  feeble  and  delicate,  who  have  no  friends  to 
afford  them  aid,  commonly  die  ere  the  term  of 
their  punishment  is  concluded ;  the  strong  and 
daring,  and  the  most  desperate,  who  have  com- 
monly associates  at  large,  &il  not  to  live  in  plenty, 
by  means  of  the  daily  gifts  conveyed  to  them,  and 
return  to  society  hardened  instead  of  reformed,  by 
their  years  of  captivity  and  toil,  and  public 
exposure. 

The  poor  mother  well  knew  the  sufierings  of 
her  son,  and  however  criminal  he  might  be  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  she  only  felt  he  was  her  child. 
Every  farthing  she  could  earn,  every  crust  she 
could  spare  from  her  scanty  meals,  she  carried 
daUy  to  him ;  and  when  the  chained  convicts, 
returning  from  their  labour,  were  marched  two 
and  two  towards  their  prison,  she  was  ever  waiting 
by  the  way-side  to  give  her  scanty  savings  to  the 
half-fami^ed  convict. 

We  are  no  sentimental  sympathizers  with  crime, 
but  the  story  of  this  young  man  deeply  moved  our 
compassion.  He  was,  as  we  have  said,  an  only 
son  ;  he  had  been  his  mother's  pride  and  joy,  and 
we  were  assured  he  was  of  a  brave,  generous,  and 
noble  nature,  but  entirely  uneducated.  He  grew 
up  without  his  moral  feeUngs  receiving  other 
direction,  or  light,  than  sud^  as  his  ignorant 
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parents  could  bestow^  and  their  influence  was 
rather  for  evil,  than  for  good.  His  virtues  even, 
were  passions,  and  his  conduct  the  wild  result  of 
natural  ungovemed  impulse. 

Two  peasants,  or  rather  banditti  of  his  neigh- 
bourhood, of  the  worst  class,  conceived  a  bitter 
enmity  against  one  of  their  associates,  but  unwill- 
ing to  incur  the  danger  of  assassinating  the  object 
of  their  hatred,  they  agreed  to  make  this  unfor- 
tunate young  man  the  tool  of  their  vengeance. 
They  excited  a  quarrel  between  him  and  their 
intended  victim,  and  seized  the  moment  of  excited 
passion,  to  persuade  him  that  nothing  but  blood 
could  wash  out  the  stain  of  the  insults  he  had 
received.  The  youth  listened, — ^he  believed — and 
in  an  evil  moment  he  obeyed.  He  planted  a  knife 
in  the  heart  of  his  adversary  at  the  instigation  of 
these  subtle  fiends,  and  was  condemned  to  years 
of  hard  labour  in  the  galleys,  whilst  those  who 
were  the  cause  of  his  crime,  walk  at  liberty  through 
the  streets  of  Naples. 

Men  of  a  similar  character,  but  of  greater  daring, 
have  been  pointed  out  to  us,  lounging  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  wine-houses,  their  great  cloth 
mantles  thrown  like  a  drapery  around  them,  who 
were  said  to  have  committed  more  than  a  dozen 
assassinations,  and  who  have  either  found  means 
to  elude  all  punishment,  or  have  come  forth  from 
the  galleys,  more  than  ever  hardened,  and  irritated 
against  society,  to  recommence  their  course  of 
crime. 

LETTER  THIRTEENTH. 

The  evil  Eye.  —  Unlacky  Personages.  —  Counter  Channs. 
^Miracles. —  Gunpowder. —  Processions. — Convent  Fare. 
— A  scene  in  the  interior  of  a  Monastery. — A  Peasant *s 
Death-bed. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  superstitions  of  the 
country;  but  in  the  city  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  is  not  more  enlightened.  Priests,  nuns, 
sorcerers,  in  fact  all  who,  from  superior  piety,  or 
knowledge  of  the  black  art,  pretend  to  be  gifted 
with  powers  of  divination,  find  ample  employment 
for  their  prophetic  faculties.  Women,  in  all  cases 
of  sickness  and  danger,  have  innumerable  charms 
to  divert  the  threatened  calamity,  and  the  belief 
in  the  evil  eye  is  wonderfully  general.  A  gentle- 
man of  talent  and  instruction  one  day  confessed  to 
me  with  some  confusion,  that  though  he  had  not 
made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  truth  of  the  common 
idea  that  there  were  persons,  whose  fixed  glance 
could  ensure  the  misfortune,  or  even  death  of  those 
against  whom  it  was  directed,  yet  he  was  perfectly 
convinced  that  there  were  others  whose  presence 
had  an  evil  influence  on  all  who  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  find  themselves  in  their  company;  and 
that  when,  by  an  intuitive  feeling,  he  was  warned 
of  the  proximity  of  such  a  one,  he  never  failed  to 
defend  himself  from  the  consequences,  by  making 
use  of  the  prescribed  charm  against  their  power. 
Thb  is  neither  more  nor  less,  than  to  stick  out  the 
first  and  fourth  fingers,  whilst  the  second  and 
third  are  folded  beneath  the  palm  of  the  hand ; 
nay,  even  a  miniature  model  in  this  form,  or  a 
smiall   spike   of   coral,   is   considered   sufficient 


to  defend  the  wearer  from  the  evil  eye,  and 
few  are  without  one  of  these  spells  against 
misfortune. 

It  is  a  common  thing  for  the  women  to  cut  off 
their  long  and  beautiful  hair  as  a  votive  offering 
to  the  Virgin,  which  they  have  vowed  in  moments 
of  deep  affliction ;  and  under  the  same  excitement, 
the  most  extraordinary  tasks  are  frequently  un- 
dertaken to  propitiate  some  favourite  saint.  A 
gentleman,  during  our  residence  in  Naples,  went 
regularly  three  times  a-week  to  shave  the  beards 
of  the  sick  in  the  Hospital  of  the  Incurables ; 
though  whether  to  expiate  a  sin,  or  avert  an  affile* 
tion,  we  could  not  learn. 

Miracles  are  still  of  as  frequent  occurrence  here, 
and  are  as  firmly  belieted,  as  in  the  middle  ages. 
Every  year,  on  the  morning  after  Christmas  day, 
the  king  proceeds,  with  other  members  of  his 
family,  in  state  to  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  del 
Carmine,  near  the  market  place,  rendered  famous 
by  the  revolt  of  Massaniello.  In  this  sacred 
building  is  an  image  of  the  crucifixion,  which  is 
usually  covered,  so  as  to  conceal  it  from  the  eyes 
of  the  vulgar.  On  this  day  alone,  the  veil  is  re- 
moved by  the  archbishop,  in  the  presence  of  the 
king,  when  the  noble  ecclesiastic  cuts  a  lock  of 
hair,  about  two  inches  long,  from  one  side  of  the 
head  of  the  image.  When  this  is  again  uncovered 
on  the  following  year,  by  the  same  personage,  it 
is  invariably  found  that  the  hair  has  grown  again 
to  its  former  length  ;  and  on  the  announcement  of 
the  miracle,  a  hundred  cannon  from  the  different 
fortresses  of  the  city,  proclaim  it  to  the  delighted 
people,  whilst  fireworks  of  every  description  are 
let  off  by  the  pious,  before  the  gates  of  the  church. 
The  old  miracle  of  the  liquefaction  of  the  blood  of 
St.  Gennaro,  three  times  a-year,  when  placed  be- 
fore the  head  of  the  saint,  is  still  in  full  activity. 
It  was  only  once  during  the  reign  of  Murat,  that 
the  miraculous  blood  remained  obstinately  hard, 
which  the  people  were  given  to  understand,  was 
in  consequence  of  the  saint's  detestation  of  the 
newly  established  government  of  the  French. 
Loud  clamour  and  tumult  ensued,  and  the  city 
was  menaced  with  insurrection ;  when  Murat  with 
all  despatch,  sent  half-a-dozen  cannon  to  be  planted 
against  the  cathedral,  and  at  the  same  time  caused 
an  intimation  to  be  given  to  the  priests  who  were 
there  officiating,  that  if  the  blood  of  St.  Gennaro 
did  not  immediately  melt  as  usual,  in  less  than 
five  minutes  the  whole  building  should  be  brought 
to  the  ground  by  a  discharge  of  artillery.  Pre- 
parations were  actually  made  to  this  effect :  but 
before  they  could  be  completed,  the  relenting 
saint  proved  propitious,  and  tranquillity  was  re* 
stored  amongst  the  populace. 

The  people  believe  the  truth  of  these  wonders 
with  their  whole  heart.  Superstition  is  to  them  a 
second  life,  and  a  support  in  place  of  the  consola- 
tions of  Scripture,  amidst  the  many  heavy  suffer- 
ings to  which  they  are  exposed  in  their  wretched 
state.  The  money  spent  even  by  the  poor  for 
gunpowder,  and  all  sorts  of  fireworks  to  discharge 
in  honour  of  their  favourite  saints,  surpasses  be- 
lief. We  have  frequently  been  awakened  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  by  the  report  of  guns  and 
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esnnon,  fired  for  no  better  purpose ;  and  during 
the  festiTal  of  ChriBtmaSy  an  ignorant  listener 
might  readily  belieye  that  an  enemy  was  actually 
bomiMiding  the  city. 

To  attempt  to  talk  reason  on  such  subjects,  is 
at  onoe  to  expose  yourself  to  the  stigma  of  heresy ; 
and  it  is  said  tiiat  nothing,  except  the  suppression 
of  the  LottOy  would  be  more  likely  to  produce  a 
rebellion  in  Naples  than  the  prevention  by  the 
police  of  thia  noisy  rejoicing. 

At  nine  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  new-year's 
day,  the  whole  Quay  of  Santa  Lucie  was  lighted  up 
by  fireworks^  torches,  and  flaring  candles,  on  the 
stalls  and  at  the  windows  of  the  shops  and  houses, 
whilst  the  report  of  petards  was  incessant.  Hun- 
dreds of  men,  women,  and  children,  thronged  the 
wide  space  between  the  sea  and  the  houses  ;  when 
suddenly  from  the  parish  church  on  the  slope  of 
the  hill  towards  the  palace,  issued  a  procession  of 
about  thirty  priests  and  boys,  clothed  in  white 
from  head  to  foot,  with  holes  in  the  linen  for  their 
eyes,  that  increased  the  spectral  appearance  of 
their  figures,  as  they  glided  along  bearing  torches 
in  their  hands. 

One  alone,  dressed  in  black,  with  a  mitre  on  his 
head,  walked  in  the  centre  of  this  group,  under  a 
gilded  canopy,  bearing  a  small  wax  image  of  the 
Saviour.  A  band  of  music  formed  a  part  of  the 
procession  ;  and  the  shouts  of  the  noisy  multitude 
(without  exception  the  most  noisy  in  Europe) 
accompanied  Uie  pageant.  Men,  and  children, 
ran  before,  behind,  and  around,  discharging  a 
perpetual  volley  of  squibs  and  crackers  on  every 
side  of  the  prieste,  who  nevertheless  steadily  pur- 
sued their  way  to  the  front  of  the  little  ancient 
church  of  Santa  Lucie,  which  having  reached,  they 
turned  and  retraced  their  steps  to  the  holy  edifice 
from  whence  they  came. 

An  immense  crowd  of  all  classes  had,  in  the 
meanwhile,  there  assembled,  to  receive  the  precious 
image,  which  was  borne  with  the  utmost  solemnity 
to  the  high  altar.  The  officiating  priest  there 
held  it  up  to  the  public  gaze,  crying,  *'  Behold  the 
Saviour ! "  One  after  another,  the  whole  congre- 
gation of  the  crowded  building,  then  passed  the 
altar,  and  knelt  and  kissed  this  waxen  divinity. 

We  saw  a  silver  bust  of  St.  Anthony  a  few  days 
ago,  paraded  through  the  parish,  of  which  this 
saint  is  the  patron.  At  the  comer  of  every  street, 
a  row  of  little  cannons  was  placed,  which  were 
discharged  as  the  procession  passed,  whilst  fires 
blazed  in  all  directions,  and  the  women,  leaning 
from  their  windows,  threw  down  grains,  somewhat 
less  than  English  halfpence,  to  the  priests.  In 
fact,  all  the  money  given  to  the  poor  in  other 
countries  is  here  bestowed  upon  the  clergy,  either 
under  the  false  pretence  of  charity,  or  for  their 
own  use.  There  are  monasteries  and  nunneries 
without  end,  supported  by  begging. 

There  is  one  convent  near  the  Chiaja,  contain- 
ing two  hundred  nuns,  of  whom  ten,  in  rotation, 
go  begging  daily  for  the  establishment,  and  who 
receive  the  smallest  sums  with  gratitude. 

I  asked  an  Italian  artist,  who  told  me  he  had  a 
weekly  visit  from  one  of  thb  sisterhood,  how  much 
he  gave  each  time.     **  A  grain/'  he  said ;  "  I  can- 


not do  more ;  I  have  a  family  to  support  by  my 
profession,  and  I  have  many  such  visits.'^ 

The  principals  of  religious  establishments,  thus 
maintained,  are  required  to  set  three  dishes  on  the 
table  at  dinner,  and  two  at  supper,  before  their 
monks  and  nuns ;  and  if  by  any  hazard  a  portion 
of  this  appointed  fare  is  wanting,  the  utmost  dis- 
content is  excited,  and  loudly  expressed,  by  the 
members  of  the  society. 

In  the  country  monasteries^  the  brethren  are 
extremely  courteous  and  hospitable  to  strangers 
who  take  up  their  residence  with  them  for  a  time, 
especially  if  furnished  with  a  recommendation ;  it 
being  always  understood,  that  such  visiters  pay  at 
their  pleasure  for  the  accommodation  they  receive. 
Artists  frequently  fix  themselves  for  a  time  in 
these  establishments,  when  on  professional  excur- 
sions in  the  interior  of  the  kingdom ;  and  if  of  a 
sociable  and  agreeable  character,  they  are  joyfully 
welcomed  by  the  brethren,  who  often  make  them 
the  confidants  of  many  a  merry  tale  and  ludicrous 
adventure,  not  always  calculated  for  modest  ears. 

A  friend  of  ours,  who  has  in  this  manner  spent 
much  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Piestum,  on  a 
recent  visit  proceeded  in  quest  of  accommodation 
to  the  same  monastery  where  he  had  previously 
lodged.  As  an  illustration  of  these  fraternities,  I 
will  give  the  narrative  he  recounted  to  us,  of  his 
adventures  there,  in  his  own  words,  as  nearly  aa 
possible. 

**  The  porter  who  answered  my  summons  at  the 
gate,"  he  began,  *^  was  an  old  acquaintance,  who, 
the  moment  he  recognised  me,  assured  me  I  could 
not  have  arrived  at  a  more  fortunate  moment. 
^  There  is  one  of  the  fraternity  dead  to-day,'  he 
added,  ^  and  you  have  just  come  in  time  to  partake 
of  our  good  cheer.' 

'*  However  such  an  announcement  might  have 
appeared  extraordinary  to  a  stranger,  it  excited  no 
surprise  in  my  mind,  for  I  well  knew  the  custom 
prevalent  in  the  monasteries  throughout  the  king- 
dom, of  sending  information  of  the  death  of  a 
brother  to  every  religious  establishment  of  the 
same  order  in  the  province,  when  a  mass  is  cele- 
brated for  the  soul  of  the  departed,  and  an  addi- 
tional dish  and  bottle  of  wine  are  served  at  supper, 
to  refresh  the  throats  and  stomachs  of  the  monks, 
after  the  fatigues  of  the  double  labours  of  the  day. 
Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  this  bottle  is  of 
ordinary  dimensions ;  but  an  enormous  flask, 
which  a  man  could  scarcely  embrace  in  his  ex- 
tended arms. 

*^  The  prognostications  of  the  porter  proved  just, 
and  I  spent  a  merry  afternoon  in  the  company  of 
my  old  acquaintances  ;  and  after  having  made  an 
excellent  supper  together,  we  sat  down  to  finish 
the  evening,  in  the  refectory,  in  separate  parties, 
each  sympathetic  pair  having  a  bottle  between 
them.  My  associate  was  a  healthy,  rosy-faced 
fellow,  whose  brown  gown  and  sandals  had  not 
subdued  his  love  of  good  cheer  and  pleasant  com- 
pany, and  moreover  he  was  particulary  addicted 
to  the  enjoyment  of  a  pipe. 

**  Alternately  smoking  and  sipping  his  wine,  as 
he  listened  and  responded  to  the  jests  of  the  com- 
pany, the  time  glided  rapidly  away,  till  all  the 
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rest  of  the  society  hud  retired  to  their  dormitories 
for  the  nighty  and  we  alone  remained,  with  our 
bottle  and  our  tobacco.  Freed  from  observation, 
and  animated  by  the  effects  of  the  good  cheer,  our 
conversation  became  more  unrestrained,  and  the 
worthy  father  was  laughing  till  the  tears  trickled 
over  his  cheeks,  when  a  loud  ringing  at  the  gate 
suddenly  arrested  his  mirth. 

"  *  In  the  name  of  St.  Francis ! '  he  cried,  *  what 
is  coming  here  ?  A  malediction  on  them  all,  that 
they  cannot  leave  a  poor  man  in  peace  half  an 
hour  together.' 

"*  What  can  be  the  matter!  what  can  they 
want  at  such  an  hour  ? '  I  demanded. 

^^  *  Me !  to  be  sure,'  answered  the  Franciscan. 
*  Would  to  the  saints  I  had  only  been  in  my  bed, 
for  it  is  always  he  who  is  last  up  must  go  to  visit 
the  dying,  and  I  warrant  it  is  some  poor  wretch 
on  the  point  of  departing  for  the  next  world  who 
wants  a  priest  to  shrive  his  soul/  Pong — ^pong — 
pong.  ^Cannot  you  have  patience  till  I  have 
fini^ed  my  glass.  But  I  must  go,  I  must  indeed ; 
there  is  no  help  for  it :  though  in  truth  I  have  no 
taste  for  crossing  the  hills  this  dark  night,  with 
no  better  companion  than  the  poor  peasant  who 
has  come  in  search  of  me.  You  must  keep  me 
company,  by  St.  Francis  you  must ! ' 

**  I  confess  I  found  myself  so  comfortable  after 
the  good  cheer  of  the  evening,  that  I  was  even 
more  provoked  than  the  monk  at  such  an  interrup- 
tion of  our  enjoyment ;  but  as  he  stood  waiting  for 
me  with  the  candle  in  his  hand,  before  he  proceeded 
to  answer  the  third  peal  at  the  bell,  and  I  well 
knew  that  in  spite  of  his  portly  person  his 
cowardice  was  extreme,  I  had  no  alternative  but 
to  accompany  him. 

**  ^  Come,  then,  come,'  he  cried,  as  soon  as  he  had 
learnt  my  consent.  ^  You  will  take  your  stick, 
and  I  my  crucifix,  and  we  will  do  the  best  we 
can.    Follow  me.' 

^' As  the  monk  had  expected,  we  found  a  poor, 
half-starved  peasant  boy  at  the  gate,  who  informed 
us  that  his  mother  was  at  the  point  of  death,  and 
required  the  presence  of  a  priest.  The  good  man 
shrugged  his  shoulders ;  to  refuse  the  petition  was 
impossible,  and  we  accordingly  sallied  forth,  each 
of  us  cairying  a  lantern,  and  my  companion 
doubly  armed  with  his  cross  and  his  pipe. 

^'  The  night  was  dark  ;  so  dark  that  we  could 
distinguish  but  little  of  the  surrounding  country, 
though  the  friar,  who  well  knew  by  previous 
attacks  on  his  brethren,  that  the  by-roads  were 
infested  by  robbers,  cast  many  an  anxious  glance 
around,  as  the  tall  grass  rustled  in  the  wind .  After 
walking  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half,  we  arrived  at  a 
wretched  village  amongst  the  hills.  We  had  then 
to  clamber  up  a  broken  bank  to  the  abode  of  the 
dying  woman,  which  stood  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  all  the  other  cottages. 

*^  I  shall  never  forget  the  scene  which  we  disco- 
vered there.  Half  excavated  in  the  rock,  half 
built  up  with  rude  stones,  the  hovel  more  resembled 
the  den  of  wild  beasts  than  the  home  of  a  human 
being.  Its  filth  and  gloom  were  perfectly  revolting. 
A  small  lamp  threw  a  feeble  ray  over  its  black 
and  rugged  walls,  and  on  the  bed,  where  scarcely 


covered  with  filthy  rags  lay  the  dying  woman. 
It  was  nothing  but  a  bundle  of  straw.  Two 
persons  knelt  beside  it,  with  their  heads  buried  in 
the  coverings,  and  three  half-famished  looking 
children  slept  on  a  pile  of  grass  and  leaves  in 
another  comer. 

"  The  priest,  laying  down  his  pipe  on  a  stone  at 
the  entrance,  proceeded  to  perform  his  sacred  func- 
tions. But  before  he  began,  I  demanded  of  a  man 
we  had  found  in  the  hovel,  if  there  was  nothing 
could  be  done  to  alleviate  the  su£Ferings  of  the 
poor  woman,  who  appeared  in  mortal  agony. 
'We  have  had  a  doctor,'  he  replied,  'but  as  we 
had  no  means  of  buying  the  medicines  he  ordered, 
he  told  us  we  might  give  her  water.'  And  there, 
to  be  sure,  at  her  side,  stood  the  pitcher  from 
which  she  had  drank,  and  water  was  the  only 
refreshment  of  any  description  the  house  con- 
tained. 

''The  priest  then  held  up  his  cross,  and  proceeded 
to  question  the  penitent,  if  she  had  renounced  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world?  she, 
poor  famished  creature,  who  had  been  bom  only 
to  toil  and  to  suffer.  Utterly  unmoved  by  the 
horror  of  the  scene,  which  habit  had  rendered 
familiar  to  him,  and  without  any  respect  for  the 
rites  he  wished  to  impose  as  sacred  upon  others, 
he  every  four  or  five  minutes  thrust  his  crucifix 
into  my  hand,  and  rushed  to  the  door  to  refresh 
himself  with  his  favourite  pipe ;  then,  retuming 
to  the  bed,  he  continued  where  he  had  left  ofi^,  till 
he  ftgain  suddenly  gave  me  the  crucifix,  and 
hurried  away  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  another 
half  dozen  pufis.  All  the  while  as  he  passed 
backwards  and  forwards,  continuing  his  solemn 
questionings.  The  whole  ceremony  passed  some- 
what in  this  manner : — '  Dost  thou  in  all  sincerity 
and  tmth  renounce  the  devil  and  all  his  works  ? ' 
[pUj^J]  '  Hast  thou  put  away  from  thee  all  carnal 
desires — *  Lp^ff^  'and  sinful  indulgences,'  [/w^, 
puff."]  But  enough !  My  heart  bleeds  even  to 
remember  this  frightful  desecration  of  a  sacred 
and  solemn  rite^  and  I  cannot  even  now  forget  the 
feelings  that  overpowered  me  when  I  looked  on 
the  poor  dying  woman  about  to  depart  with  no 
better  preparation  to  meet  the  judgment  of  her 
Maker,  and  knew  that  even  the  minister  of  the 
church,  who  had  come  hither  ostensibly  to  afford 
her,  an  ignorant  creature,  weary  and  worn  out 
by  suffering  and  deprivation,  the  last  comforts  of 
religion,  was  watching  eagerly  for  her  soul  to  take 
flight,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  his  pipe 
without  interruption,  and  escape  from  the  wretched 
dwelling,  where  she  had  dragged  on  years  of  misery, 
to  the  luxury  and  comfort  of  hb  monastery. 

" '  Why,  in  the  name  of  Fortune,  do  they  not 
wait  till  the  last  moment,  before  they  send  for  us, 
instead  of  keeping  one  out  of  a  warm  bed,  to  stand 
shivering  half  the  night  in  a  damp  hole  like  this, 
saying  Paternosters?'  he  muttered  to  me  at 
length.  I  could  not  reply.  I  had  thought  him  a 
good  fellow  till  that  hour,  but  I  now  leamt  that, 
under  the  guise  of  frankness  and  cheerfulness,  the 
hardest  heart  may  be  hid.  A  monk  is,  in  fact, 
cut  off  from  all  sympathy  with  his  fellow- 
creatares;  want  he  can  never  know,  and  he  pities 
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not  the  necesnties  of  others ;  whilst  religion, 
with  the  gieateet  namher,  is  at  hest  only  an  empty 
foim. 

^  Imtated  hy  sach  conduct,  and  impatient  at 
healing  the  most  inapplicahle  and  unintelligible 
language  addressed  to  a  poor  wretch  in  the  last 
agonies  of  death,  I  could  not  help  asking  him  if 
he  had  no  better  comfort  to  offer  to  the  poor 
creature,  who  had  never  had  it  in  her  power  to 
commit  the  sins  against  which  he  preached  to  her. 

'**  What  can  I  do?'  he  replied ;  *  we  must  show 
them  we  are  something  I  *  And  the  spirit  of  the 
dying  departed,  and  the  monk  resumed  his  pipe, 
and  we  returned  together  to  his  monastery,  to 
finish  our  bottle." 


LETTBR  FOUBTESMTII. 

Utcatiire,-  Forbidden  books.— Colletta.—<7uoco.—MyBteres 
de  Paris. — ^Oiiuia  de  rAnnonciata. 

Before  bidding  farewell  to  Naples,  we  feel  anxious 
to  add,  to  our  passing  sketches,  a  slight  notice  of 
its  literature;  and  yet  this  is  a  difficult  subject, 
since  there  is  notbing  now  permitted  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  country,  that  is  worthy  of  the  name. 
The  number  of  ancient  and  valuable  books  for- 
bidden by  the  censorship  is  very  great,  and  no 
work  has  recently  been  written  of  any  value  that 
has  not  been  suppressed.  The  works  of  CoUetta 
and  Cuoco,  two  modem  Neapolitan  historians, 
are  both  forbidden  to  be  sold,  or  read  ;  and  though 
they  were  procured  for  us  by  a  friend  in  the  city, 
it  was  with  considerable  difficulty,  and  we  were 
warned  when  they  were  delivered  into  our  posses* 
sion,  to  keep  them  carefully  under  lock  and  key. 
The  history  of  Colletta  commences  with  the 
beginning  of  tiie  eighteenth  century,  and  ends  with 
the  year  1825,  It  is  an  admirable  work,  written  by 
a  statesman  who  acted  a  part  in,  or  was  a  witness 
of  many  of  the  most  important  transactions  he 
relates^  in  the  most  elaborate  part  of  his  narrative, 
touching  the  wars  and  revolutions  which  occurred 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  during  the  present  cen- 
toiy.  It  is  vigorously,  clearly,  and  concisely 
written,  and  would  hold  a  high  place  in  the  litera- 
ture of  any  country  ;  being  not  only  the  production 
of  a  highly  cultivated  and  powerful  mind,  but  of 
a  man  largely  acquainted  with  mankind,  and 
whose  talents  and  learning  had  been  rendered 
practica],  and  whose  judgment  had  been  strength- 
ened by  habits  of  activity,  and  an  extensive  inter- 
course with  mankind.  Few  writings,  it  is  said,  bear 
to  strongly  the  impression  of  the  author  s  mind,  as 
the  history  of  Colletta.  There  may  be  traced  the 
thoughts  of  his  whole  life,  his  disappointed  hopes, 
his  lofty  designs,  and  indomitable  attachment  to 
aU  that  is  noble  and  excellent  in  human  nature 
and  human  institutions.  To  write,  was  with  him 
to  act — to  act  for  the  benefit  of  Italy,  freed  from 
all  the  vile  obstacles  which,  whilst  he  had  filled 
public  employments,  had  prevented  him  governing 
aoeording  to  his  liberal  judgment. 

Not  a  word  escaped  from  his  pen,  that  does  not 
bear  the  impress  of  truth ;  much  of  which,  the 
Btcanger  every  day  feels  confirmed,  by  all  he  sees  | 


and  hears  in  Naples,  at  the  present  day  ;  and  he 
speaks  so  openly  of  the  abuses  and  errors  of  the 
government,  which  have  contributed  to  the  present 
misery  and  degradation  of  his  country,  that  it  is 
not  surprising  the  work  is  forbidden.  But  though 
strictly  proscribed,  it  is  read  and  admired  by  all 
thinking  and  enlightened  men  throughout  the 
kingdom,  by  whom  it  can  be  obtained. 

After  serving  in  the  army  under  ELing  Ferdi- 
nand, and  the  brief  republic  created  during  his 
majesty's  absence  from  the  country,  Colletta 
became  a  civil  engineer,  and  during  the  reign  of 
Murat,  was  appointed  intendant  of  the  roads  and 
bridges,  with  the  rank  of  general. 

During  the  fifteen  monUis  he  held  this  office,  he 
executed  many  great  works,  and  formed  yet 
greater  designs.  In  1814,  he  was  made  a  counsel- 
lor of  state  ;  in  1815,  he  bore  a  part  in  the  cam- 
paign against  the  Austrians,  and  finally  made  the 
best  terms  for  Murat  and  for  Naples,  which  their 
position  and  the  times  permitted.  During  the 
transient  existence  of  the  new  constitution,  which 
Ferdinand  swore  (a.d«  1820)  to  observe,  Colletta 
was  created  minister  of  war  :  but  when  the  faith- 
less tyrant  returned  from  Laybach  the  following 
year,  to  renounce  his  promises,  under  German  pro* 
tection,  the  general  was  one  of  the  first  victims  to 
his  vengeance. 

After  a  three  months'  imprisonment  in  the  castle 
of  St.  Elmo,  he  was  conducted  by  an  Austrian 
guard  to  Brunn  in  Moravia.  The  severity  of  the 
climate,  the  calunmies  of  the  government,  and  a 
painful  sense  of  banishment  from  his  unfortunate 
country,  there  slowly  undermined  his  health,  till 
in  1828,  after  an  absence  of  two  years  from 
Italy,  he  obtained  permission  to  remove  to 
Florence. 

There,  to  soften  the  pains  of  exile,  he  commenced 
his  admirable  history ;  and  such  was  the  soothing 
influence  of  this  literary  labour,  that  he  frequently 
returned  thanks  to  Heaven  for  the  idea  of  com- 
posing it,  and  prayed  to  be  permitted  to  live  to 
finish  it  and  witness  its  publication,  though  well 
aware  of  the  danger  attending  the  accomplishment 
of  his  wishes. 

He  remained  almost  poor,  although  he  had  filled 
so  many  distinguished  offices :  but  though  compelled 
to  live  with  the  utmost  parsimony,  he  was  con- 
tented  with  mediocrity,  and  the  affection  and 
reverence  of  the  virtuous  recompensed  him  for 
years  of  trial.  He  died  at  Florence  in  1831,  hav- 
ing completed  his  history,  which  remains  an  in- 
dbputable  evidence  of  his  ability  and  desire  to 
serve  his  beloved  country,  from  whence  his  noble 
qualities  had  alone  caused  his  banishment. 

The  works  of  Cuoco  are  less  calculated  to  be- 
come generally  popular ;  being  rather  philosophical 
disquisitions  on  the  laws,  politics,  and  public  events 
of  his  time  and  country,  than  a  regular  narrative 
of  facts  ;  nevertheless  the  histoxy  of  his  own  time 
in  Naples,  contains  many  remarkable  passages, 
and  bears  ample  testimony  to  the  want  of  faith, 
the  cruelty,  and  the  weakness  of  the  government 
during  the  reign  of  Ferdinand.  The  whole  is  a 
dark  page  in  the  chronicles  of  mankind. 

The  productions  of  many  of  our  fiuglisb  novelists 
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are  translated  into  Italian,  and  sold  without  obstacle 
on  the  part  of  the  censors ;  bat  the  ^'Mysteres  de 
Parisy'^isstrietlyforbidden.  Yetamonthafteritspub- 
lication  it  was  in  all  the  circolating  libaries,  where 
any  one  known  by  the  librarians  could  readily  ob- 
tain it.  We  had  more  difficulty  in  procuring  a  new 
Neapolitan  work,  printed  without  the  name  of 
author  or  publisher,  and  suppressed  almost  imme- 
diately after  its  publication.  This  is  a  novel  called 
**  The  Orphan  of  the  Annonciata,"  and  now  known 
to  hare  been  written  by  a  young  man  named 
Ranieri,  who  was  thrown  into  prison  as  soon 
as  this  discovery  was  made.  It  is  the  narrative 
of  a  poor  girl  brought  up  in  the  orphan  asylum 
from  her  earliest  infancy,  supposed  to  be  related 
by  herself.  Its  real  object  is  to  make  known  to 
the  public  the  frightful  abuses  perpetrated  within 
the  walls  of  this  ostensibly  charitable  establish- 
ment, and  to  give  the  true  and  exact  particulars 
of  a  crime,  the  most  appalling,  committed  not  long 
ago,  by  a  priest  connected  with  it,  and  to  whose 
care  the  education  of  the  girls  was  partly  confided. 
It  is  a  work  of  very  considerable  talent,  and 
written  with  a  strength,  eloquence,  and  originality, 
very  different  from  the  feeble  imitative  style  of 
most  modem  Italian  authors.  As  a  picture  of 
existing  abuses,  it  was  calculated  to  do  much  good, 
in  a  country  where  the  atrocities  it  represented, 
had  till  then  been  carefully  hidden  from  the  eyes 
of  the  public ;  and  though  many  of  its  details  are 
no  doubt  too  revolting  for  a  work  of  fiction,  they 
are  necessary  to  fulfil  the  object  of  the  author,  and 
cannot  fail,  when  perused,  to  awaken  all  thinking 
minds,  not  only  to  a  perception  of  the  degraded 
state  of  the  heartless  creatures,  male  and  female, 
in  connexion  with  the  hospital  of  the  Annonciata, 
but  also  of  the  immoral  condition  of  the  lower 
orders  in  general. 

Were  not  the  truth  of  the  details  he  gives,  on 
these  two  subjects,  confirmed  by  the  disinterested 
natives  of  the  country,  who  have  the  best  means  of 
knowing  the  state  of  the  establishments  of  which 
he  speaks,  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  stranger  to 
believe  that  human  nature  could  be  so  degraded 
as  he  has  represented  it.  A  country  cannot  be 
called  civilized,  '^here  the  servants  of  the  public, 
the  agents  of  charity,  are  permitted  with  impunity 
to  inflict  on  helpless  babes  and  children,  the  dread- 
ful sufferings  there  can  be  no  doubt  they  endure, 
within  the  walls  of  these  horrible  prisons  ;  for  such 
must  the  Seraglio  and  Annonciata  be  called. 

The  price  of  this  little  work  was  originally  only 
a  few  shillings:  but  it  is  now  so  difficult  to  be 
obtained,  that  we  were  asked  fifteen  piastres  for  a 
copy  that  was  offered  to  be  secretly  sold. 

Other  books,  such  as  a  new  history  of  the 
Sicilian  Vespers  &c.,  have  recently  been  seized 
by  the  police,  and  are  proscribed.  I  am  in- 
competent to  speak  of  their  merits,  having  hitherto 
been  unable  to  procure  them.  But  the  fact  of  i 
their  suppression  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  no 
amelioration  is  to  be  hoped  for  Naples  by  means  of 
the  press ;  a  press  which  is  forbidden  to  speak  of 
abuses,  or  to  print  any  work  of  education  unless 
written  by  a  priest. 

Such  have  been  some  of  my  impressions  of  the 


kingdom  of  Naples.  I  only  regret  that  my  powers 
of  language  are  too  feeble  to  convey  to  others,  in 
their  original  force  and  brightness,  the  ideas  of 
beauty,  gaiety,  superstition,  dirt,  corruption,  and 
misery,  which  were  there  imprinted  on  my  own 
mind — but  that  is  impossible. 

Yet  there  are  inhabitants  of  the  city  who  know 
the  people  well,  who  ever  persisted  in  assuring  me, 
they  were  a  good  people;  that  otherwise  they 
would  not  submit  with  patience  to  the  penury  and 
starvation,  which  are  the  present  consequences  of 
the  avarice  and  corrupt  despotism  of  their  gover- 
nors ;  and  that  whibt  a  few  starving  creatures  in 
despair,  threw  com  into  the  royal  carriage  last 
December,  the  populace  in  any  other  country 
would  long  ago  have  broken  out  into  open  rebellion 
under  the  pressure  of  such  fearful  deprivations  as 
drove  them  here,  after  long  suffering,  to  this  act  of 
famishing  despair. 

It  may  be  so ;  but  we  have  heard  many  stories 
which  prove  that  in  the  provinces  the  passions  of 
the  inhabitants  still  exist  in  all  the  savage  and 
untamed  violence  of  nature,  whilst  from  my  short 
experience  the  natives  of  the  capital,  and  its 
vicinity,  appear  to  me  to  possess  the  tme  character 
of  all  slaves.  Fawning  and  servile,  when  there  is 
any  thing  to  be  gained,  firom  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  with  few  exceptions,  education  and  habit 
have  generated  a  most  fearful  indifference  to  all 
moral  duties ;  and  pride,  misery,  luxury,  and  mean* 
ness  exist  in  conjunction.  The  great  are  deficient 
even  in  common  honesty ;  and  the  poor,  not  con- 
tent with  plundering  the  rich,  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity occurs,  pilfer  from  one  another,  without 
pity  or  compassion  for  the  poverty  that,  perhaps, 
exceeds  their  own.  The  populace  will  submit  to 
the  most  insulting  language  without  resentment, 
for  which  a  Roman  would  take  immediate 
vengeance  with  a  dagger;  and  though  their 
passions  are  violent  and  quickly  roused,  they 
are  entirely  devoid  of  that  industiy,  trath,  and 
steadiness  of  purpose,  which  constitute  the  force 
of  a  nation. 

When  we  remember  how  other  nations  have,  in 
their  youth,  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  tyranny,  we 
cannot  help  feeling  a  suspicion  that  in  Naples 
there  must  be  some  great  defect  of  national  cha- 
racter, which  has  rendered  its  people  subject  for  so 
many  succeeding  generations,  either  to  foreign  or 
domestic  tyrants,  whilst  it  b  a  remarkable  fact 
that  Naples  has  never  produced  one  heretical  sect 
in  religion. 

It  is  trae,  that  during  the  present  century,  the 
Neapolitans  have  made  more  than  one  attempt  to 
acquire  political  freedom  and  a  just  government^ 
which,  crushed  by  foreign  interference,  most  sadly- 
failed,  and  in  their  failure,  brought  destmction  or 
banishment  on  the  few  virtuous  and  enlightened 
men  who  were  capable  of  appreciating  the  grie- 
vances of  their  country,  and  endeavoured  to  re- 
dress them.  But  all  that  occurred  in  these  revo- 
lutions tended  to  prove  that  no  sudden  changes  can 
effect  the  regeneration  of  this  beautiful  but  de-» 
graded  country.  The  people  are  too  strongly  at- 
tached to  their  idleness,  their  vices,  and  their 
superstitions,  to  be  ready  for  liberty ;  and  it  ii  very 
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doabtful  if  amongst  the  higher  cksses  the  mate- 
riala  for  a  liberal,  just,  and  honest  goyemment 
could  be  foimd.  The  spirit  of  regeneration  must 
come  to  this  paralysed  nation  from  without ;  and 


the  whole  system  of  education  must  be  changed 
for  half  a  century,  before  the  inhabitants  of  Naples 
can  be  in  any  degree  worthy  of  the  beautiful  land 
they  inhabit. 


NOTES  ON  GILFILLAFS  "GALLERY  OF  LITERARY  PORTRAITS."* 

BY  THOMAS  DE  QUINCEY, 

{Continued  finm  page  761  of  our  December  number,) 


PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY, — COfUinued. 

Mju  Giu^iiXAN,  whose  eye  is  quick  to  seize 
the  lurking  and  the  stealthy  aspects  of  things, 
docs  not  overlook  the  absolute  midsummer  mad- 
ness which  possessed  Shelley  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  Christianity.  Shelley's  total  nature  was 
altered  and  darkened  when  that  theme  arose: 
timnsfignration  fell  upon  him.  He  that  was  so 
gentle,  became  sarage ;  he  that  breathed  by  the 
Tery  lungs  of  Christianity — ^that  was  so  merciful, 
so  full  of  tenderness  and  pity,  of  humility,  of  love 
and  forgiveness,  then  raved  and  screamed  like  an 
idiot  whom  once  I  personally  knew,  when  offended 
by  a  strain  of  heavenly  musio  at  the  full  of  the 
moon.  In  both  cases,  it  was  the  sense  of  perfect 
beauty  revealed  under  the  sense  of  morbid  estrange- 
ment. This  it  is,  as  I  presume,  which  Mr.  Gil- 
fillan  alludes  to  in  the  following  passage,  (p.  104,) 
^  On  all  either  subjects  the  wisest  of  the  wise,  the 
gentlest  of  the  gentle,  the  bravest  of  the  brave, 
yet,  when  one  topic  was  introduced,  he  became 
straightway  insane;  his  eyes  glared,  his  voice 
Boeaned,  his  hand  vibrated  frenzy."  But  Mr. 
Gilfillan  is  entirely  in  the  wrong  when  he 
eoontenances  the  notion  that  harsh  treatment  had 
any  oonoem  in  riveting  the  fanaticism  of  Shelley. 
On  the  contrary,  he  met  with  an  indulgence  to 
the  first  manifestation  of  his  anti-Christian  mad- 
ness, better  suited  to  the  goodness  of  the  lunatic 
than  to  the  pestilence  of  his  lunacy.  It  was  at 
Oxford  that  this  earliest  explosion  of  Shelleyism 
occurred ;  and  though,  with  respect  to  secrets  of 
prison-houses,  and  to  discussions  that  proceed 
**  with  dosed  doors,''  there  is  always  a  danger  of 
being  misinformed,  I  believe,  from  the  uniformity 
of  sQch  accounts  as  have  reached  myself,  that  the 
ibUowing  brief  of  the  matter  may  be  relied  on. 
Shelley,  being  a  venerable  sage  of  sixteen,  or  rather 
ka^  came  to  a  resolution  that  he  would  convert, 
sad  that  it  was  his  solemn  duty  to  convert^  the 
laiTenal  Christian  church  to  Atheism  or  to 
Paxiilieism,  no  great  matter  which.  But,  as  such 
Ittge  undertakings  require  time,  twenty  months, 
Buppose,  or  even  two  years, — ^for  you  know,  reader, 
that  a  ndlway  requires  on  an  average  little  less, — 
Shelky  was  determined  to  obey  no  impulse  of 
yoQthfol  rashness.  Oh  no !  Down  with  presump^ 
tion,  down  with  levity,  down  with  boyish  precipi- 
tation !  Changes  of  religion  are  awful  things : 
people  must  have  time  to  think.    He  would  move 


slowly  and  discreetly.  So  first  he  wrote  a  pamphlet, 
clearly  and  satisfactorily  explaining  the  necessity 
of  being  an  atheist ;  and,  with  his  usual  exemplary 
courage,  (for,  seriously,  he  was  the  least  faUe  of 
human  creatures,)  Shelley  put  his  name  to  the 
pamphlet,  and  the  name  of  his  college.  His 
ultimate  object  was  to  accomplish  a  general 
apostacy  in  the  Christian  church  of  whatever 
name.  But  for  one  six  months,  it  was  quite 
enough  if  he  caused  a  revolt  in  the  Church  of 
£ngland.  And  as,  before  a  great  naval  action, 
when  the  enemy  is  approaching,  you  throw  a  long 
shot  or  two  by  way  of  trying  his  range,-*-on  that 
principle  Shelley  had  thrown  out  his  tract  In 
Oxford.  Oxford  formed  the  advanced  squadron 
of  the  English  Church  ;  and,  by  way  of  a  coup 
d  *eseai^  though  in  itself  a  bagatelle,  what  if  he 
should  begin  with  converting  Oxford  ?  To  make 
any  beginning  at  all  is  one  half  the  battle ;  or,  as 
a  writer  in  this  Magazine  [June  1845]  suggests,  a 
good  deal  more.  To  speak  seriously,  there  is 
something  even  thus  far  in  the  boyish  presumption 
of  Shelley,  not  altogether  without  nobility.  He 
afironted  the  armies  of  Christendom.  Had  it 
been  possible  for  him  to  be  jesting,  it  would  not 
have  been  noble.  But  here,  even  in  the  most 
monstrous  of  his  imdertakings,  here,  as  always, 
he  was  perfectly  sincere  and  single-minded.  Satis- 
fied that  Atheism  was  the  sheet  anchor  of  the 
world,  he  was  not  the  person  to  speak  by  halves. 
Being  a  boy,  he  attacked  those  [upon  a  point  the 
most  sure  to  irritate]  who  were  gray ;  having  no 
station  in  society,  he  flew  at  the  throats  of  none 
but  those  who  hctd;  weaker  than  an  infant  for 
the  purpose  before  him,  he  planted  his  fist  in  the 
face  of  a  giant,  saying,  "Take  cAaf,  you  devil, 
and  rAo^,  and  that."  The  pamphlet  had  been 
published  ;  and  though  an  undergraduate  of 
Oxford  is  not  (technically  speaking)  a  member  of 
the  university  as  a  responsible  corporation,  still 
he  bears  a  near  relation  to  it.  And  the  heads  of 
colleges  felt  a  disagreeable  summons  to  an  extras- 
meeting.  There  are  in  Oxford  five-and-twenty 
colleges,  to  say  nothing  of  halls.  Frequent  and 
full  the  heads  assembled  in  Golgotha,  a  well- 
known  Oxonian  chamber,  which,  being  inter* 
preted,  (as  scripturally  we  know,)  is  "  the  place 
of  a  skull,'*  and  must,  therefore,  naturally  be 
the  place  of  a  head.  There  the  heads  met  to 
deliberate.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Most  of  them 
were  inclined  to  mercy :  to  proceed  at  all — was  to 


•*  A  GaU«7  of  Literary  Portnuti,"    hj  Qeoii«  Gilfillan.    Edinburgh :  Wm.  Tait. 
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proceed  to  extremities ;  and,  (generally  speaking,) 
to  expel  a  man  from  Oxford^  is  to  ruin  his  pros- 
pects in  any  of  the  liberal  professions.  Not^ 
therefore,  from  consideration  for  Shelley's  position 
in  society,  but  on  the  kindest  motives  of  forbear- 
ance towards  one  so  young,  the  heads  decided  for 
declining  all  notice  of  the  pamphlet.  Levelled  at 
them,  it  was  not  specially  addressed  to  them ;  and, 
amongst  the  infinite  children  ^om  every  morning 
from  that  mightiest  of  mothers,  the  press,  why 
should  Golgotha  be  supposed  to  have  known  any 
thing,  officially,  of  this  little  brat?  That  evasion 
might  suit  some  people,  but  not  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley.  There  was  a  flaw^  (was  there  ?)  in  his 
process?  his  pleading  could  not,  regularly,  come 
up  before  the  court?  Very  well — ^he  would  heal 
that  defect  immediately.  So  he  sent  his  pamphlet, 
with  five-and-twenty  separate  letters,  addressed  to 
the  five-and-twenty  heads  of  colleges  in  Golgotha 
assembled ;  courteously  "  inviting"  all  and  every 
of  them  to  notify,  at  his  earliest  convenience,  his 
adhesion  to  the  enclosed  unanswerable  arguments 
for  Atheism.  Upon  this,  it  is  undeniable  that 
Golgotlia  looked  black  ;  and,  after  certain  forma- 
lities, "invited"  P.  B.  Shelley  to  consider  him- 
self expelled  from  the  University  of  Oxford.  But^ 
if  this  were  harsh,  how  would  Mr.  GilfiUan  have 
had  them  to  proceed?  Already  they  had  done, 
perhaps,  too  much  in  the  way  of  forbearance. 
There  were  many  men  in  Oxford  who  knew  the 
standing  of  Shelley's  family.  Already  it  was  whis- 
pered that  any  man  of  obscure  connexions  would 
have  been  visited  for  his  Atheism,  whether  writing 
to  Golgotha  or  not.  And  this  whisper  would  have 
strengthened,  had  any  further  neglect  been  shown 
to  formal  letters,  which  requested  a  formal  answer. 
The  authorities  of  Oxford,  deeply  responsible  to  the 
nation  in  a  matter  of  so  much  peril,  could  not  have 
acted  otherwise  than  they  did.  They  were  not 
Mvere.  The  severity  was  extorted  and  imposed  by 
Shelley.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  some  pallia- 
tion of  Shelley's  conduct,  it  ought  to  be  noticed 
that  he  is  unfairly  placed,  by  the  undistinguish- 
ing,  on  the  manly  station  of  an  ordinary  Oxford 
student.  The  undergraduates  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, are  not  "  boys,"  as  a  considerable  propor- 
tion must  be,  for  good  reasons,  in  other  universi- 
ties,— ^the  Scottish  universities,  for  instance,  of 
Glasgow  and  St.  Andrew's,  and  many  of  those  on 
the  continent.  Few  of  the  English  students  even 
begin  their  residence  before  eighteen;  and  the 
larger  proportion  are  at  least  twenty.  Whereas 
Shelley  was  really  a  boy  at  this  era,  and  no  man. 
He  had  entered  on  his  sixteenth  year,  and  he  was 
still  in  the  earliest  part  of  his  academic  career, 
when  his  obstinate  and  reiterated  attempt  to  inocu- 
late the  university  with  a  disease  that  he  fancied 
indispensable  to  their  mental  health,  caused  his 
expulsion. 

I  imagine  that  Mr.  Gilfillan  will  find  himself 
compelled,  hereafter,  not  less  by  his  own  second 
thoughts,  than  by  the  murmurs  of  some  amongst 
his  readers,  to  revise  that  selection  of  memorial 
traits,  whether  acts  or  habits,  by  which  he  seeks  to 
bring  Shelley,  as  a  familiar  presence,  within  the  field 
of  ocular  apprehension    The  acts  selecteo,  unless 


characteristic, — ^the  habits  selected,  unless  represen- 
tative,— ^must  be  absolutely  impertinent  to  the  true 
identification  of  the  man ;  and  most  of  those  re- 
hearsed by  Mr.  GilfiUan,  unless  where  they  liappen 
to  be  merely  accidents  of  bodily  constitution,  are 
such  as  all  of  us  would  be  sorry  to  suppose  natu- 
raUy  belonging  to  Shelley.  To  "  rush  out  of  the 
room  in  terror,  as  his  wild  imagination  painted  to 
him  a  pair  of  eyes  in  a  lady's  breast,"  is  not  so 
much  a  movement  of  poetic  frenzy,  as  of  typhus 
fever — ^to  **  terrify  an  old  lady  out  of  her  wits," 
by  assuming,  in  a  stage-coach,  the  situation  of  a 
regal  sufferer  from  Shakspere,  is  not  eccentricity 
so  much  as  painful  discourtesy—- and  to  request  of 
Rowland  Hill,  a  man  most  pious  and  sincere,  "  the 
use  of  Surrey  chapel,"  as  a  theatre  for  publishing 
infidelity,  would  hare  been  so  thoroughly  the  act 
of  a  heartless  coxcomb,  that  I,  for  one,  cannot 
bring  myself  to  believe  it  an  authentic  anecdote. 
Not  that  I  doubt  of  Shelle/s  violating  at  times 
his  own  better  nature,  as  every  man  is  capable 
of  doing,  under .  youth  too  fervid,  wine  too 
potent,  and  companions  too  misleading;  but  it 
strikes  me  that,  during  Shelley's  very  earliest 
youth,  the  mere  accident  of  Rowland  Hill's  beings 
a  man  well-bom  and  aristocratically  connected, 
yet  sacrificing  these  advantages  to  what  he  thought 
the  highest  of  services,  spiritual  service  on  behalf 
of  poor  labouring  men,  would  have  laid  a  pathetic 
arrest  upon  any  impulse  of  fun  in  one  who,  with 
the  very* same  advantages  of  birth  and  position, 
had  the  same  deep  rererence  for  the  rights  of  the 
poor.  Willing,  at  all  times,  to  forget  his  own 
pretensions  in  the  presence  of  those  who  seemed 
powerless— willing  in  a  degree  that  seems  sublime 
— Shelley  could  not  but  have  honoured  the  sam« 
nobility  of  feeling  in  another.  And  Rowland 
Hill,  by  his  guileless  simplicity,  had  a  separate 
hold  upon  a  nature  so  childlike  as  Shelley's.  He  was 
full  of  love  to  man  ;  so  was  Shelley.  He  was  full 
of  humility ;  so  was  Shelley.  Difference  of  creed, 
however  vast  the  interval  which  it  created  between 
the  men,  could  not  have  hid  from  Shelley's  eye  the 
close  approximation  of  their  natures.  Infidel  by 
his  intellect,  Shelley  was  a  Christian  in  the  ten- 
dencies of  his  heart.  As  to  his  **  lying  asleep  on 
the  hearth-rug,  with  his  small  round  head  thrust 
almost  into  the  very  fire,"  this,  like  his  '*  basking 
in  the  hottest  beams  of  an  Italian  sun,"  illustrates 
nothing  but  his  physical  temperament.  That  he 
should  be  seen  *^  devouring  large  pieces  of  bread 
amid  his  profound  abstractions,"  simply  recalls 
to  my  eye  some  hundred  thousands  of  children  in 
the  streets  of  great  cities,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
London,  whom  I  am  daily  detecting  in  the  same 
unaccountable  practice  ;  and  yet,  probably,  with 
very  little  abstraction  to  excuse  it;  whilst  his 
<<  endless  cups  of  tea,"  in  so  tea-drinking  a  land  as 
ours,  have  really  ceased  to  offer  the  attractions  of 
novelty  which,  eighty  years  ago,  in  the  reign  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  and  under  a  higher  price  of  tea,  they 
might  have  secured.  Such  habits,  however,  are 
inoffensive,  if  not  particularly  mysterious,  nor 
particularly  significant.  But  that,  in  defect  of  a 
paper  boat,  Shelley  should  launch  upon  the  Ser-> 
pentine  a  fifty  pound  biuik  note^  seems  to  my  view 
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in  act  of  ohildislmesBy  or  else  (which  is  worse)  an 
act  of  empty  ostentation,  not  likelj  to  proceed 
from  one  who  generally  exhibited  in  his  outward 
deportment  a  sense  of  true  dignity.  He  who, 
through  his  family,*  connected  himself  with  that 
**  spirit  without  spot,"  (as  Shelley  caUs  him  in  the 
^  Adonais,")  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  (a  man  how  like 
in  gentlenesB,  and  in  faculties  of  mind,  to  himself ! ) 
—he  that,  by  consequence,  connected  himself  with 
that  later  descendant  of  Penshurst,  the  noble  mar- 
tyr of  freedom,  Algernon  Sidney,  could  not  have 
degraded  himself  by  a  pride  so  mean  as  any  which 
roots  itself  in  wealth.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
anecdote  of  his  repeating  Dr.  Johnson  s  benign  act, 
by  **  liftii^  a  poor  houseless  outcast  upon  his  back, 
and  carrying  her  to  a  place  of  refuge,''  I  read  so 
strong  a  character  of  internal  probability,  that  it 
would  be  gratifying  to  know  upon  what  external 
testimony  it  rests. 

The  life  of  Shelley,  according  to  the  remark  of 
Mr.  Gilfillan,  was  **  among  the  most  romantic  in 
literary  story."     Every  thing  was  romantic  in  his 
short  career  ;  every  thing  wore  a  tragic  interest. 
From  his  childhood  he  moved  through  a  succession 
id  afflictions.     Always  craving  for  love,  loving 
and  seeking  to  be  loved,  always  he  was  destined 
to  reap  hatred  from  those  with  whom  life  had 
connected  him.    If  in  the  darkness  he  raised  up 
images  of  his  departed  hours,  he  would  behold  his 
family  disowning  him,  and  the  home  of  his  infancy 
knowing  him  no  more  ;  he  would  behold  his  mag- 
nificent university,  that  under  happier  circum- 
stances would  have  gloried  in  his  genius,  rejecting 
him  for  ever  ;  he  would  behold  his  first  wife,  whom 
once  he  had  loved  passionately,  through  calamities 
arising  from  himself,  called  away  to  an  early  and 
a  tragic  death.    The  peace  after  which  his  heart 
panted  for  ever,  in  what  dreadful  contrast  it  stood 
to  the  eternal  contention  upon  which  his  restless 
intellect  or  accidents  of  position  threw  him  like  a 
passive  victim !    It  seemed  as  if  not  any  choice  of 
his,  but  some  sad  doom  of  opposition  from  without, 
forced  out,  as  by  a  magnet,  struggles  of  frantic 
resistance  from  Asm,  which  as  gladly  he  would 
have  evaded,  as  ever  victim  of  epilepsy  yearned  to 
evade  his  convulsions!     Gladly  he  would  have 
ilept  in  eternal  seclusion,  whilst  eternally  the 
trumpet  summoned  him  to  battle.     In  storms  un- 
willingly created  by  himself,  he  lived  ;  in  a  storm, 
cited  by  the  finger  of  God,  he  died. 

It  is  affecting, — at  least  it  is  so  for  any  one  who 
believes  in  the  profound  sincerity  of  Shelley,  a 
Ban  (however  erring)  whom  neither  fear,  nor 
bope,nor  vanity,  nor  hatred,  ever  seduced  into 
£ftlfidiood,  or  even  into  dissimulation, — ^to  read  the 
seooont  which  he  gives  of  a  revolution  occurring 
in  his  own  mind  at  school :  so  early  did  his  strug- 


gles begin !  It  is  in  verse,  and  forms  part  of  those 
beautiful  stanzas  addressed  to  his  second  wife,  which 
he  prefixed  to  "The  Revolt  of  Mam."  Five  or 
six  of  these  stanzas  may  be  quoted  with  a  cer- 
tainty of  pleasing  many  readers,  whilst  they  throw 
light  on  the  early  condition  of  Shelley's  feelings, 
and  of  his  early  anticipations  with  regard  to  the 
promises  and  the  menaces  of  life. 

**  Thoughts  of  great  deeds  were  mine,  dear  friend, 

when  first 
The  clouds  whioh  wrap  this  world,  firom  youth  did 

pass. 
I  do  remember  well  the  hour  which  burst 
My  spirit's  sleep  ;  a  fresh  May-dawn  it  was, 
When  I  walk'd  forth  upon  the  glittering  grass, 
And  wept —  I  knew  not  why ;  until  there  rose. 
From  the  near  school-room,  voices  that,  alas  ! 
Were  but  one  echo  from  a  world  pf  woes — 
The  harsh  and  grating  strife  of  tyrants  and  of  foes. 

And  then  I  clasp'd  my  hands,  and  look'd  around — 
(But  none  was  near  to  mock  my  streaming  eyes. 
Which  pour'd  their  warm  drops  on  the  sunny  ground,) 
So  without  shame  I  spake  —  I  will  be  wise. 
And  just,  and  free,  and  mild,  if  in  me  lies 
Such  power  :  for  I  grow  weary  to  behold 
The  selfish  and  the  strong  still  tyrannize 
Without  reproach  or  check.    I  then  oontroU'd 
My  tears  ;  my  heart  grew  calm ;  and  I  was  meek  and 
bold. 

And  from  that  hour  did  I  with  earnest  thought 

Heap  knowledge  firom  forbidden  mines  of  lore : 

Yet  nothing,  that  my  tyrants  knew  or  taught, 

I  cared  to  learn  ;  but  from  that  secret  store 

Wrought  linked  armour  for  my  soul,  before 

It  might  walk  forth  to  war  amoug  mankind  : 

Thus  power  and  hope  were  strengthened  more  and 

more 
Within  me,  till  there  came  upon  my  mind 
A  sense  of  loneliness,  a  thirst  with  which  I  pbed. 

Alas,  that  love  should  be  a  blight  and  snare 
To  those  who  seek  all  sympathies  in  one  I  — 
Such  once  I  sought  in  vain ;  then  black  despair, 
The  shadow  of  a  starless  night,  was  thrown 
Oyer  the  world  in  which  I  moved  alone  :  — 
Yet  never  found  I  one  not  false  to  me, 
Hard  hearts  and  cold,  like  weights  of  icy  stone 
Which  crush'd  and  wither'd  mine,  that  could  not  be 
Aught  but  a  lifeless  clog,  until  revived  by  thee. 

Thou,  friend,  whose  presence  on  my  wintry  heart 
Fell,  like  bright  spring  upon  some  herbless  plain  ; 
How  beautiful  and  calm  and  free  thou  wert 
In  thy  young  wisdom,  when  the  mortal  chain 
Of  Customf  thou  didst  burst  and  rend  in  twain. 
And  walk'd  as  free  as  light  the  clouds  among, 
Which  many  an  envious  slave  then  breathed  in  vain 
From  his  dim  dungeon,  and  my  spirit  sprung 
To  meet  thee  firom  the  woes  which  had  begirt  it  long. 

No  more  alone  through  the  world's  wilderness, 
Although  I  trod  the  paths  of  high  intent, 
I  jonmey'd  now :  no  more  companionless, 
Where  solitude  is  like  despair,  I  went. 


*  "  Fmily  :^  t.  e.  The  pens  in  the  Roman  sense,  or  collective  house.  Shelley^s  own  immediate  branch  of  the  house  did 
net,  ia  a  legal  sense,  represent  the  family  of  Penshurst,  because  the  rwhta  of  the  lineal  descent  had  settled  upon  another 
bniicb.  Bat  to  hcancn  had  a  collateral  participation  in  the  glory  of  the  Sidney  name,  and  might,  by  accidents  possible 
CBflqgh,  have  come  to  he  its  sole  representative. 

t  Of  Costora:  — Thb  alludes  to  a  theory  of  Shellej^,  on  the  subject  of  marriage  as  a  vicious  institution,  and  an  attempt  to 
naliia  Us  theory  by  way  of  pnblie  example  ;  which  attempt  there  is  no  use  in  noticing  more  particularly,  as  it  was  subse- 
qocBtly  abandoned.  Originally  he  had  derived  his  theonr  from  the  writings  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  the  mother  of  his  second 
wifie,  whose  birth  in  fact  nad  cost  that  mother  her  life.  But  by  the  jrear  lol2,  (the  year  following  his  first  marriage,)  he  bad 
le  fortified,  from  other  ooarten,  his  preTious  opinions  upon  we  wickedness  of  all  nuptial  ties  consecrated  by  law  or  by  the 
ckareb,  thaS  ha  ^ologiiea  to  his  frioias  for  having  submitted  to  the  marriage  ceremony  as  for  an  offence  j  but  an  oibnce, 
be  ylsadad,  rendered  necemoy  by  the  vicious  conititution  of  society,  for  the  comfort  of  bis  female  partner. 
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Now  has  desoended  a  serener  hour  ; 
Andy  with  inoonstant  fortune,  friends  return  : 
Though  suffering  leaves  the  knowledge  and  the  power 
Which  says  —  Let  scorn  be  not  repaid  with  scorn. 
And  from  thy  side  two  gentle  babes  are  bom 
To  fill  our  home  with  smiles  ;  and  thus  are  we 
Most  fortunate  beneath  life's  beaming  mom  ; 
And  these  delights  and  thou  have  been  to  me 
The  parents  of  the  song  I  consecrate  to  thee. 

My  own  attention  was  first  drawn  to  Shelley  by 
the  report  of  his  Oxford  labours  as  a  missionary  in 
theservioe  of  infidelity.  Abstracted  from  the  absolute 
sincerity  and  simplicity  which  governed  that  boyish 
movement,  qualities  which  could  not  be  known  to 
a  stranger,  or  even  suspected  in  the  midst  of  so 
much  extravagance,  there  was  nothing  in  the  Ox- 
ford reports  of  him  to  create  any  interest  beyond 
that  of  wonder  at  his  folly  and  presumption  in 
pushing  to  such  extremity  what,  naturally,  all 
people  viewed  as  an  elaborate  jest.  Some  curio- 
sity, however,  even  at  that  time,  must  have  gather- 
ed about  his  name ;  for  I  remember  seeing,  in 
London,  a  little  Indian  ink  sketch  of  him  in  the  aca- 
demic costume  of  Oxford.  The  sketch  tallied  pretty 
well  with  a  verbal  description  which  I  had  heard 
of  him  in  some  company,  viz.,  that  he  looked  like 
an  elegant  and  slender  flower,  whose  head  drooped 
from  being  surcharged  with  rain.  This  gave,  to 
the  chance  observer,  an  impression  that  he  was 
tainted,  even  in  his  external  deportment,  by  some 
excess  of  sickly  sentimentalism,  from  which  I  be- 
lieve that,  in  all  stages  of  his  life,  he  was  remark- 
ably free.  Between  two  and  three  years  after  this 
period,  which  was  that  of  his  expulsion  from  Ox- 
ford, he  married  a  beautiful  girl  named  Westbi'ook. 
She  was  respectahly  connected ;  but  had  not  moved 
in  a  rank  corresponding  to  Shelley's  ;  and  that 
accident  brought  him  into  my  own  neighbour- 
hood. For  his  family,  already  estranged  from 
him,  were  now  thoroughly  irritated  by  what  they 
regarded  as  a  mesalliance,  and  withdrew,  or  greatly 
reduced,  his  pecuniary  allowances.  Such,  at  least, 
was  the  story  current.  In  this  embarrassment, 
his  wife's  father  made  over  to  him  an  annual  in- 
come of  jC200  ;  and,  as  economy  had  become  im- 
portant, the  youthful  pair — both,  in  fact,  still 
children — came  down  to  the  Lakes,  supposing  this 
region  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  to  be  a 
sequestered  place,  which  it  wag,  for  eight  months 
in  the  year,  and  also  to  be  a  cheap  place — which 
it  was  not.  Another  motive  to  this  choice  arose 
with  the  then  Duke  of  Norfolk.  He  was  an  old 
friend  of  Shelley's  family,  and  generously  refused 
to  hear  a  word  of  the  young  man's  errors,  except 
where  he  could  do  any  thing  to  relieve  him  from 
their  consequences.  His  grace  possessed  the 
beautiful  estate  of  Gobarrow  Park  on  Ulleswatcr, 
and  other  estates  of  greater  extent  in  the  same 
two  counties ;  *  his  own  agents  he  had  directed  to 
furnish  any  accommodations  that  might  meet 
Shelley's  views;  and  he  had  written  to  some 
gentlemen  amongst  his  agricultural  friends  in 
Cumberland,  requesting  them  to  pay  such  neigh- 


bourly attentions  to  the  solitary  young  people  as 
circumstances  might  place  in  their  power.  This 
bias,  being  impressed  upon  SheUey's  wanderings, 
naturally  brought  him  to  Keswick  as  the  most 
central  and  the  largest  of  the  little  towns  dis- 
persed amongst  the  lakes.  Southey,  made  aware 
of  the  interest  taken  in  Shelley  by  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  with  his  usual  kindness  immediately 
called  upon  him;  and  the  ladies  of  Southey's 
family  subsequently  made  an  early  call  upon  Mrs. 
Shelley.  One  of  them  mentioned  to  me  as  occur- 
ring in  this  first  visit  an  amusing  expression  of 
the  youthful  matron,  which,  four  years  later, 
when  I  heard  of  her  gloomy  end,  recaUed  with 
the  force  of  a  pathetic  contrast,  that  icy  arrest 
then  chaining  up  her  youthful  feet  for  ever.  The 
Shelleys  had  been  induced  by  one  of  their  new 
friends  to  take  part  of  a  house  standing  about 
half  a  mile  out  of  Keswick,  on  the  Penrith  road ; 
more,  I  believe,  in  that  friend's  intention  for  the 
sake  of  bringing  them  easily  within  his  hospi- 
talities, than  for  any  beauty  in  the  place.  There 
was,  however,  a  pretty  garden  attached  to  it.  And 
whilst  walking  in  this,  one  of  the  Southey  party 
asked  Mrs.  Shelley  if  the  garden  had  been  let  with 
their  part  of  the  house.  **  Oh,  no,"  she  replied, 
"  the  garden  is  not  ours  ;  but  then,  you  know,  the 
people  let  us  run  about  in  it  whenever  Percy  and 
I  are  tired  of  sitting  in  the  house."  The  naivete  of 
this  expression  ^^  run  about,"  contrasting  so  pic- 
turesquely with  the  intermitting  efforts  of  the 
girlish  wife  at  supporting  a  matronlike  gravity 
now  that  she  was  doing  the  honours  of  her  house 
to  married  ladies,  caused  all  the  party  to  smile. 
And  me  it  caused  profoundly  to  sigh,  four  years 
later,  when  the  gloomy  death  of  this  young  crea- 
ture, now  frozen  in  a  distant  grave,  threw  back 
my  remembrance  upon  her  fawn- like  playfulness, 
which,  unconsciously  to  herself,  the  girlish  phrase 
of  run  about  so  naturally  betrayed. 

At  that  time  I  had  a  cottage  myself  in  Grasmere, 
just  thirteen  miles  distant  from  Shelley's  new 
abode.  As  he  had  then  written  nothing  of  any 
interest,  I  had  no  motive  for  calling  upon  him 
except  by  way  of  showing  any  little  attentions  in 
my  power  to  a  brother  Oxonian,  and  to  a  man  of 
letters.  These  attentions  indeed  he  might  have 
claimed  simply  in  the  character  of  a  neighbour. 
For  as  men  living  on  the  coast  of  Mayo  or  Gal  way 
are  apt  to  consider  the  dwellers  on  the  sea-boaixi 
of  North  America  in  the  light  of  next-door  neigh- 
bours, divided  only  by  a  party-wall  of  crystal, — 
and  what  if  accidentally  three  thousand  miles 
thick  ?— on  the  same  principle  we  amongst  the 
slender  population  of  this  lake  region,  and  where- 
ever  no  ascent  intervened  between  two  parties 
higher  than  Dunmail  Raise  and  the  spurs  of 
Helvellyn,  were^  apt  to  take  with  each  other  the 
privileged  tone  of  neighbours.  Some  neighbourly 
advantages  I  might  certainly  have  placed  at 
Shelley's  disposal — Grasmere,  for  instance,  itself, 
which  tempted  at  that  timet  by  a  beauty  that 


*  **  Two  counties :  —  the  frontier  line  between  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  traverse  obliquely  the  Lake  of  UUeffwater, 
so  that  the  banks  on  both  sides  lie  partly  in  both  counties. 

t  **  At  that  time  1  **— the  reader  will  say,  who  happens  to  be  aware  of  the  miffhtv  barriers  which  engirdle  Qrasmere,  Fair- 
field, Arthur's  chair,  Seat  fiandal,  Steil  FeU,  &c  (the  lowest  above  two  thousand,  the  higher  above  three  thousand  feet  high,) 
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had  not  been  snllied ;  Wordsworth,  who  then  lived 
inGrasmere ;  EUeray  and  Professor  Wilson,  nine 
miles  further ;  finally,  my  own  library,  which, 
being  rich  in  the  wickedest  of  German  specula- 
tions, woold  naturally  have  been  more  to  Shelley's 
taste  than  the  Spanish  library  of  Sonthey. 

But  all  these  temptations  were  negatived  for 
Shelley  by  his  sudden  departure.  Off  he  went  in 
a  huny  :  but  toky  he  went,  or  whither  he  went,  I 
did  not  inquire ;  not  guessing  the  interest  which 
he  would  create  in  my  mind,  six  years  later,  by 
his  "Revolt  of  Islam."  A  life  of  SheUey,  in  a 
Continental  edition  of  his  works,  says  that  he  went 
to  Edinbargh  and  to  Ireland.  Some  time  after, 
ve  at  the  lakes  heard  that  he  was  living  in  Wales. 
Apparently  he  had  the  instinct  within  him  of  his 
own  Wandering  Jew  for  eternal  restlessness.  But 
erents  were  now  hurrying  upon  his  heart  of  hearts. 
Within  less  than  ten  years  the  whole  arrear  of  his 
life  was  destined  to  revolve.  Within  that  space, 
he  had  the  whole  burden  of  life  and  death  to  ex- 
haust ;  he  had  all  his  suffering  to  suffer,  and  all 
his  work  to  work. 

In  about  four  years  his  first  marriage  was  dis- 
solved by  the  deatii  of  his  wife.  She  had  brought 
to  Shelley  two  children.  But  feuds  arose  between 
them,  owing  to  incompatible  habits  of  mind.  They 
paTt»i.  And  it  is  one  chief  misery  of  a  beautiful 
young  woman,  separated  from  her  natural  protec- 
tor, that  her  desolate  situation  attracts  and  stimu- 
lates the  calumnies  of  the  malicious.  Stung  by 
these  calumnies,  and  oppressed  (as  I  have  under- 
stood) by  the  loneliness  of  her  abode,  perhaps 
also  by  the  delirium  of  fever,  she  threw  herself 
into  a  pond,  and  was  drowned.  The  name  under 
which  she  first  enchanted  all  eyes,  and  sported  as 
the  most  playful  of  nymph-like  girls,  is  now  for- 
gotten amongst  men  ;  and  that  other  name,  for  a 
brief  period  her  ambition  and  her  glory,  is  in- 
scribed on  her  grave-stone  as  the  name  under 
which  she  wept  and  she  despaired,  —  suffered  and 
was  buried,  —  turned  away  even  from  the  faces  of 
her  children,  and  sought  a  hiding-place  in  dark- 
ness. 

After  this  dreadful  event,  an  anonymous  life  of 
^elley  asserts  that  he  was  for  some  time  deranged. 
Pretending  to  no  private  and  no  circumstantial 


acquaintance  with  the  case,  I  cannot  say  how  that 
really  was.  There  is  a  great  difficulty  besetting 
all  sketches  of  lives  so  steeped  in  trouble  as  was 
Shelley's.  If  you  have  a  confidential  knowledge 
of  the  case,  as  a  dear  friend  privileged  to  stand  by 
the  bed-side  of  raving  grief,  how  base  to  use  such 
advantages  of  position  for  the  gratification  of  a 
fugitive  curiosity  in  strangers !  If  you  have  no 
such  knowledge,  how  little  qualified  you  must  be 
for  tracing  the  life  with  the  truth  of  sympathy,  or 
for  judging  it  with  the  truth  of  charity !  To  me 
it  appears,  from  the  peace  of  mind  wMch  Shelley 
is  reported  afterwards  to  have  recovered  for  a  time, 
that  he  could  not  have  had  to  reproach  himself 
with  any  harshness  or  neglect  as  contributing  to 
the  shocking  catastrophe.  Neither  ought  any 
reproach  to  rest  upon  the  memory  of  this  first  wife, 
as  respects  her  relation  to  Shelley.  Nonconformity 
of  tastes  might  easily  arise  between  two  parties, 
without  much  blame  to  either,  when  one  of  the 
two  had  received  from  nature  an  intellect  and  a 
temperament  so  dangerously  eccentric,  and  con- 
stitutionally carried,  by  delicacy  so  exquisite  of 
organisation,  to  eternal  restlessness  and  irrritability 
of  nerves,  if  not  absolutely  at  times  to  lunacy. 

About  three  years  after  this  tragic  event,  Shelley, 
in  company  with  his  second  wife,  the  daughter  of 
Godwin,  and  Mary  WoUstonecraft,  passed  over  for 
a  third  time  to  the  Continent,  from  which  he  never 
came  back.  On  Monday,  July  8, 1822,  being  then 
in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  he  was  returning  from 
Leghorn  to  his  home  at  Lerici,  in  a  schooner-rigged 
boat  of  his  own,  twenty-four  feet  long,  eight  in 
the  beam,  and  drawing  four  feet  water.  His  com- 
panions were  only  two, — Mr.  Williams,  formerly 
of  the  eighth  Dragoons,  and  Charles  Vivian,  an 
English  seaman  in  Shelley's  service.  The  run 
homewards  would  not  have  occupied  more  than 
six  or  eight  hours.  But  the  gulf  of  Spezia  is  pecu- 
liarly dangerous  for  small  craft  in  bad  weather ; 
and  unfortunately  a  squall  of  about  one  hour's 
duration  came  on,  the  wind  at  the  same  time 
shifting  so  as  to  blow  exactly  in  the  teeth  of  the 
course  to  Lerici.  From  the  interesting  narrative 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Trelawney,  well  known  at  that 
time  for  his  connexion  with  the  Gi'eek  revolu- 
tion, it  seems  that  for  eight  days  the  fate  of  the 


— ^  vbAt  then  ?  do  the  mountains  change,  and  the  mountain  tarns  ?"  Perhaps  not :  but,  if  they  do  not  change  in  substance 
cr  in  fonn,  thej  'f  change  countenance*'  ijvhen  they  are  disfigured  from  below.  One  cotton-mill,  planted  by  the  side  of  a 
torrest,  disenchants  the  scene,  and  banishes  the  ideal  beauty  even  in  the  case  where  it  leaves  the  physical  beauty  untouched : 
&tjuU)  vhich,  many  years  ago,  I  saw  illustrated  in  the  little  hamlet  of  Church  Coniston.  But  is  there  any  cotton-mill  in 
^asBocre  ?  Not  that  I  have  heard  :  But  if  no  water  has  been  filched  away  from  Grasmere,  there  is  one  water  too  much 
viicb  has  crept  lately  into  that  loveliest  of  mountain  chunbers  ;  and  that  is  the  "  water-cure,**  which  has  built  unto  itself  a 
tr-rt  of  residence  in  that  vale  ;  whether  a  rustic  nest,  or  a  lordly  palace,  I  do  not  know.  Meantime,  in  honesty  it  must  be 
Gvscd,  that  many  years  ago  the  vale  was  half-ruined  by  an  insane  substruction  carried  along  the  eastern  margin  of  the  lake  as 
s  basis  for  a  maii^oach  r<Mid.  This  infernal  mass  of  solid  masonry  swept  away  the  loveliest  of  sylvan  recesses,  and  the  most 
a^>5olQte]y  charmed  against  intrusive  foot  or  angry  echoes.  It  did  worse  :  it  swept  away  the  stateliest  of  Florals  daughters, 
and  sv^a^ray,  at  m  same  time,  the  birth-place  of  a  well  known  verse,  describing  that  stately  plant,  which  ii  perhaps  (as  « 
i^uite  line)  the  most  exquisite  that  the  poetry  of  earth  can  show.    The  plant  was  the  Osmunda  re^is; 

**  Plant  lovelier  in  its  own  reeeas 
Than  Grecian  Naiad  seen  at  earliest  dawn 
Tending  her  fount,  or  ladif  qftht  lake 
Sok-rilUng  by  the  thores  qfoki  rwnance.'^ 

It  is  this  last  line  and  a  half  which  some  have  held  to  ascend  in  beautr  as  much  beyond  any  single  line  known  to  literature, 
as  the  Onnonda  ascends  in  luxury  of  splendour  above  other  ferns.  I  have  restored  the  original  word  lake^  which  the  poet 
hlmaelf  nadsr  ao  erroneous  impression  had  dismissed  for  mere.  But  the  line  rests  no  longer  on  an  earthly  reality — the 
'cceis,  which  suggested  it,  is  £one :  the  Osmunda  has  fled  ;  and  a  vile  causevniy,  such  as  Sin  and  Death  build  in  Milton  over 
Chaoe,  fastening  it  with  "  asphaltic  slime  **  and  '*  pins  of  adamant,**  having  long  displaced  the  loveliest  chapel  (as  I  may  call 
it,)  in  tite  whole  cathedral  ot  Chasmere,  I  have  since  considered  (Grasmere  itseli  a  ruin  of  its  former  self. 
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boat  was  unknown :  and  dnrihg  that  time  couriers 
had  been  despatched  along  the  whole  line  of  coast 
between  Leghorn  and  Nice,  under  anxious  hopes 
that  the  voyagers  might  have  run  into  some  creek 
for  shelter.  But  at  the  end  of  the  eight  days  this 
suspense  ceased.  Some  articles  belonging  to 
Shelley's  boat  had  previously  been  washed  ashore  : 
these  might  have  been  thrown  over  board :  but 
iinaUy  the  two  bodies  of  Shelley  and  Mr.  Williams 
came  on  shore,  near  Via  Reggio,  about  four  miles 
apart.  Both  were  in  a  state  of  advanced  decom- 
position ;  but  were  liilly  identified.  Vivian's  body 
was  not  recovered  for  three  weeks.  From  the 
state  of  the  two  corpses,  it  had  become  difficult  to 
remove  them ;  and  they  were  therefore  burned  by 
the  sea  side,  on  funeral  pyres,  with  the  classic  rites 
of  paganism,  four  English  gentlemen  being  present 
—  Captain  Shenley  of  the  navy,  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt, 
Lord  Byron,  and  Mr.  Trelawney.  A  circumstance 
is  added  by  Mr.  GilfiUan,  which  previous  accounts 
do  not  mention,  viz.  that  Shelley's  heart  remained 
unconsumed  by  the  fire ;  but  this  is  a  phenomenon 
that  has  repeatedly  occurred  at  judicial  deaths  by 
fire.-— The  remains  of  Mr.  Williams,  when  col- 
lected from  the  fire,  were  conveyed  to  England ; 
but  Shelley's  were  buried  in  the  Protestant  burying 
ground  at  Rome,  not  far  from  a  child  of  his  own, 
and  Keats  the  poet.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Shelley,  in  the  preface  to  his  Adonais,  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  that  young  poet,  had  spoken 
with  delight  of  this  cemetery — as  "  an  open  space 
among  the  ruins"  (of  ancient  Rome,)  "  covered  in 
winter  with  violets  and  daisies ;"  adding  —  *^It 
might  make  que  in  love  with  death,  to  think  that 
one  should  be  buried  in  so  sweet  a  place." 

I  have  allowed  myself  to  abridge  the  circum- 
stances as  reported  by  Mr.  Trelawney  and  Mr. 
Hunt,  partly  on  the  consideration  that  three-and- 
twenty  years  have  passed  since  tlie  event,  so  that 
a  new  generation  has  had  time  to  grow  up  —  not 
feeling  the  interest  of  contemporaries  in  Shelley, 
and  generally,  therefore,  unacquainted  with  the 
case ;  but  partly  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
the  following  comment  of  Mr.  GilfiUan  on  the 
striking  points  of  a  catastrophe,  *^  which  robbed 
the  world  of  this  strange  and  great  spirit,"  and 
which  secretly  tempts  men  to  superstitious  feelings 
even  whilst  they  are  denying  them : 

"  Every  body  knows  that,  on  the  arrival  of 
Leigh  Hunt  in  Italy,  Shelley  hastened  to  meet 
him.  During  all  the  time  he  spent  in  Leghorn, 
he  was  in  brilliant  spirits,  —  to  him  ever  a  sure 
prognostic  of  coming  evil."  [That  is,  in  the  Scot- 
tish phrase,  he  was/<^.]  "  On  his  return  to  his 
home  and  family,  his  skiff  was  overtaken  by 
a  fearful  hurricane,  and  all  on  board  perished. 


To  a  gentleman,  who,  at  the  time,  was  with  a 
glass  surveying  the  sea,  the  scene  of  his  drowning 
assumed  a  very  striking  appearance.  A  great 
many  vessels  were  visible,  and  among  them  one 
small  skiff,  which  attracted  his  particular  atten- 
tion. Suddenly  a  dreadful  storm,  attended  by 
thunder  and  columns  of  lightning,  swept  over  the 
sea,  and  eclipsed  the  prospect.  When  it  had 
passed,  he  looked  again.  The  larger  vessels  were 
all  safe,  riding  upon  the  swell ;  the  skiff  only  had 
gone  down  for  ever.  And  in  that  skiff  was 
Alastor!"'  Here  he  had  met  his  fate.  Wert 
thou,  oh  religious  sea,  only  avenging  on  his  head 
the  cause  of  thy  denied  and  insulted  Deity  ?  Were 
ye,  ye  elements,  in  your  courses,  commissioned  to 
destroy  him  ?  Ah,  there  is  no  reply.  The  surge 
is  silent:  the  elements  have  no  voice.  In  the 
eternal  councils  the  secret  is  hid  of  the  reason 
of  the  man  s  death.  And  there,  too,  rests  the 
still  more  tremendous  secret  of  the  character  of 
his  destiny."  t 

The  last  remark  possibly  pursues  the  scrutiny 
too  far;  and  conscious  that  it  tends  beyond  the 
limits  of  charity,  Mr.  GilfiUan  recalls  himself 
from  the  attempt  to  fathom  the  unfathomable. 
But  undoubtedly  the  temptation  is  great,  in  minds 
the  least  superstitious,  to  read  a  significance,  and 
a  sUent  personaUty  in  such  a  fate  applied  to  such 
a  defier  of  the  Christian  heavens.  As  a  shepherd 
by  his  dog  fetches  out  one  of  his  flock  from 
amongst  five  hundred,  so  did  the  holy  hurricane 
seem  to  fetch  out  from  the  multitude  of  sails  that 
one  which  carried  him  that  hated  the  hopes  of  the 
world :  and  the  sea,  which  sweUed  and  ran  down 
within  an  hour,  was  present  at  the  audit.  We 
are  reminded  forcibly  of  the  sublime  storm  in  the 
wUdemess,  (as  given  in  the  fourth  book  of  '^  Para- 
dise Regained,")  and  the  remark  upon  it  made  by 
the  mysterious  tempter  — 

This  tempest  at  this  desert  most  was  bent, 

Of  men  at  thee. 
Undoubtedly,  I  do  not  understand  Mr.  GilfiUan, 
more  than  myself,  to  read  a  ^'judgment"  in  this 
catastrophe.  But  there  is  a  solemn  appeal  to  the 
thoughtful,  in  a  death  of  so  much  terrific  grandeur 
foUowing  upon  defiances  of  such  unparaUeled 
audacity,  ^schylus  acknowledged  the  same  sense 
of  mysterious  awe,  and  aU  antiquity  acknowledged 
it,  in  the  story  of  Amphiaraus.  t 

SheUey,  it  must  be  remembered,  carried  his 
irreligion  to  a  point  beyond  aU  others.  Of  the 
darkest  beings  we  are  told — that  they  ^'believe 
and  tremble  :"  but  SheUey  beUeved  and  hated; 
and  his  defiances  were  meant  to  show  that  he  did 
not  tremble.  Yet,  has  he  not  the  excuse  of  some- 
thing like  monomania  upon  this  subject  ?  I  firmly 


*  <*  Alastor,''  i.  e,  Shellej.  Mr.  Gilfilkn  names  him  thns  from  tha  designation,  self-aasomed  by  Shellej,  in  one  of  the 
leut  intelligible  amongst  his  poems. 

t  The  immediate  cause  of  the  catastrophe  was  supposed  to  be  this:— Shelley^s  boat  had  reached  a  distance  of  four  miles 
from  the  shore,  when  the  storm  suddenly  arose,  ana  the  wind  suddenly  shifted :  ^  from  excessive  smoothness,**  says  Mr. 
Trelawney,  all  at  once  the  sea  was  *<  foaming,  breaking,  and  getting  up  into  a  very  heavy  swell.**  After  one  hour  the  swell 
went  down ;  and  towards  OYeninff  it  was  almost  a  calm.  The  circumstances  were  all  adverse:  the  gale,  the  current  setting 
into  the  gulf,  the  instantaneous  change  of  wind,  acting  upon  an  undecked  boat,  having  all  the  sheets  fast,  overladen,  and  no 
expert  hands  on  board  but  one,  made  the  foundering  as  sudden  as  it  was  inevitable.  The  boat  is  supposed  to  have  filled  to 
leeward,  and  (carrying  two  tons  of  ballast)  to  have  gone  down  like  a  shot.  A  book  found  in  the  pocket  of  Shelley,  and  the 
unaltered  state  of  the  dress  on  all  the  corpses  when  washed  on  shore,  sufficiently  indicated  that  not  a  momenfk  preparation 
for  meetingthe  danger  had  been  possible. 

4:  See  **  The  Seven  against  Thebes  **  of  iBschylus. 
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l>elieye  it.  But  a  snperstitioiiy  old  as  the  world, 
clings  to  the  notion,  that  words  of  deep  meaning, 
uttered  even  by  lunatics  or  by  idiots,  execute  them- 
selres ;  and  that  also,  when  uttered  in  presump- 
tion, they  bring  round  their  own  retributive  chas- 
tisements. 

On  the  other  hand,  however  shocked  at  Shelley's 
obstinate  revolt  from  all  religious  sympathies  with 
his  feDow-men,  no  man  is  entitled  to  deny  the 
admirable  qoalities  of  his  moral  nature,  which 
were  as  striking  as  his  genius.     Many  people  re- 
marked something  seraphic  in  the  expression  of 
his  features  ;  and  something  seraphic  there  was  in 
his  nature.     No  man  was  better  qualified  to  have 
loved  Christianity  ;  and  to  no  man,  resting  under 
the  ihadow  of  that  one  darkness,  would  Christi- 
anity have  said  more  gladly — talis  cum  m>,  utinam 
moater  ases  !   Shelley  would,  from  his  earliest  man- 
hood, have  sacrificed  all  that  he  possessed  to  any 
comprehensire  purpose  of  good  for  the  race  of  man. 
He  dismissed  all  injuries  and  insults  from  his 
memory.       He  was  the  sincerest  and  the  roost 
truthful  of  human  creatures.     He  was  also  the 
purest.     If  he  denounced  marriage  as  a  vicious 
institution,  that  was  but  another  phasis  of  the 
partial  lunacy  which  affected  him  :  for  to  no  man 
were  purity  and  fidelity  more  essential  elements 
in  his  idea  of  real  love.   I  agree,  therefore,  heartily 
with  Mr.    Gilfillan,   in    protesting    against   the 
thoughtless  assertion  of  some  writer  in  The  Edin- 
Imrgk  Revieuf — ^that  Shelley  at  all  selected  the  story 
of  his  **  Cenci  "  on  account  of  its  horrors,  or  that 
he  has  found  pleasure  in  dwelling  on  those  horrors. 
So  far  from  it,  he  has  retreated  so  entirely  from 
the  most  shocking  feature  of  the  story,  viz.  the 
incestuous  violence  of  Cenci  the  father,  as  actually 
to  leave  it  doubtful  whether  the  murder  were  in 
punishment  of  the  last  outrage  committed,  or  in 
repolaion  of  a  menace  continually  repeated.    The 
true  motive  to  the  selection  of  such  a  story  was — 
not  its  darkness,  but  (as  Mr.  Gilfillan,  with  so 
mach  penetration,  perceives)  the  light  which  fights 
with  the  darkness :  Shelley  found  the  whole  at- 
traction of  this  dreadful  tale  in  the  angelic  nature 


of  Beatrice,  as  revealed  in  the  portrait  of  her  by 
Guido.  Every  body  who  has  read  with  under- 
standing the  *'  Wallen8tein"of  Schiller,  is  aware 
of  the  repose  and  the  divine  relief  arising  upon  a 
back-ground  of  so  much  darkness,  such  a  tumult 
of  ruffians,  bloody  intriguers,  and  assassins,  from 
the  situation  of  the  two  lovers.  Max.  Piccolomini  and 
the  princess  Thekla,  both  yearning  so  profoundly 
after  peace,  both  so  noble,  both  so  ,young,  and 
both  destined  to  be  so  unhappy.  The  same  fine 
relief,  the  same  light  shining  in  darkness,  arises 
here  from  the  touching  beauty  of  Beatrice,  from  her 
noble  aspirations  after  deliverance,  from  the  re- 
morse which  reaches  her  in  the  midst  of  real  inno- 
cence, from  her  meekness,  and  from  the  agitation 
of  her  inexpressible  affliction.  Even  the  murder, 
even  the  parricide,  though  proceeding  from  her- 
self, do  but  deepen  that  back-ground  of  darkness, 
which  throws  into  fuller  revelation  the  glory  of 
that  suffering  face  immortalized  by  Guido. 

Something  of  a  similar  effect  arises  to  myself 
when  reviewing  the  general  abstract  of  Shelley's 
life, — so  brief,  so  full  of  agitation,  so  full  of  strife. 
When  one  thinks  of  the  early  misery  which  he 
suffered,  and  of  the  insolent  infidelity  which,  being 
yet  so  young,  he  wooed  with  a  lover's  passion, 
then  the  darkness  of  midnight  begins  to  form  a 
deep,  impenetrable  back-ground,  upon  which  the 
phantasmagoria  of  all  that  is  to  come  may  arrange 
itself  in  troubled  phosphoric  streams,  and  in  sweep- 
ing processions  of  wo.  Yet,  again,  when  one  re- 
curs to  his  gracious  nature,  his  fearlessness,  his 
truth,  his  purity  from  all  fieshliness  of  appetite,  his 
freedom  from  vanity,  his  diffusive  love  and  tender- 
ness,— suddenly  out  of  the  darkness  reveals  itself 
a  morning  of  May,  forests  and  thickets  of  roses 
advance  to  the  fore-ground,  from  the  midst  of  them 
looks  out  *Uhe  eternal*  child,"  cleansed  from  his 
sorrow,  radiant  with  joy,  having  power  given  him 
to  forget  the  misery  which  he  suffered,  power 
given  him  to  forget  the  misery  which  he  caused, 
and  leaning  with  his  heart  upon  that  dove  -like  faith 
against  which  his  erring  intellect  had  rebelled. 
{To  be  continued.) 


THE  HARMONY  OF  NATURE. 


Tlw  timid  Night  had  set  her  Bentinels 

0*er  the  blue  fields  of  HesTen  ;  a  warm  breeze  blew 
From  the  poetic  south,  the  clime  where  dwells 

All  th*  inspiration  our  oold  world  e'er  knew  : 
I  gued  upon  the  heavens  until  I  grew 

More  spiritual,  and  every  sense  more  keen ; 
For  I  could  hear  the'  pink  of  falling  dew 


And  see  gay  creatures  dancing  in  its  sheen. 
Oh,  such  a  dream  might  glorify  a  life  I 

Methought  I  stood  wiSi  Nature,  soul  to  soul. 
And  ask'd  her  if  her  bosom  had  its  strife 

As  well  as  ours.   She  gather'd  up  her  stole 
And  answer'd  mild,  My  attributes  ye  see, 
Love,  Beauty,  Music— Can  they  disagree  t        G.  M. 


***  The  eternal  child  :^  this  beautiful  expression,  so  true  in  its  application  to  Shelley,  I  borrow  from  Mr.  GKlfillaa  ;  and 
1  sm  tempted  to  add  the  rest  of  his  eloquent  parallel  between  Shelfe^  and  Lord  Byron,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  their  external 
»fp«aaaee : — **  In  the  forehead  and  head  of  Byron,  there  is  more  massive  power  and  breadth  :  Shelley's  has  a  smooth,  arched, 
tpmtnal  expreesion  ;  wrinkle  there  seems  none  on  his  brow  ;  it  is  as  if  perpetual  youth  had  there  dropped  its  freshness. 
Byroads  eye  seems  the  focus  of  pride  and  lust ;  Shelley^s  is  mild,  pensive,  fixed  on  you,  but  seeing  you  through  the  mist  of 
bn  own  idealism.  Defiance  curls  on  Byron*s  nostril,  and  sensuality  steeps  his  full  huge  lips :  the  lower  features  of  Shellev*s 
hes  are  ftsil,  feminine,  flexible.  Byron*s  head  is  turned  upwards  ;  as  ii,  barinff  risen  proudly  above  his  contempoxmries,  ne 
vere  daring  to  claim  kindred,  or  to  demand  a  contest,  with  a  superior  order  of  oeings :  Shelley *s  is  half  bent,  in  reverence 
sad  humility,  before  some  vast  vision  seen  by  his  own  eye  alone.  Misery  erect,  and  striving  to  cover  its  retreat  under  an 
aspect  of  contemptuous  fury,  is  the  permanent  and  pervading  expression  of  Byron's  countenance : — sorrow,  softened  and 
ilttded  away  by  hope  and  habit,  lies  Hke  a  *  holier  day  *  of  still  moonshine  upon  that  of  Shelley.  In  the  portrait  of  Byron, 
Ukea  at  the  ^  of  nineteen,  you  see  the  unnatural  age  of  premature  passion;  his  hair  is  young,  his  dress  is  youthful ;  but  bis 
Isce  is  old : — m  Shelley  you  see  the  eternal  child,  none  the  less  that  his  hair  is  gray,  and  that  *  sorrow  seems  half  his  immor- 
Ulity.'  •• 
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With  the  exception  of  the  Point  of  Stoir,  to 
which  the  old    red   sandstone    formation  gives 
a  comparatively    level    exterior,  the  district  of 
Assynt,  in  Sutherland,  exhibits  a  pecnliarly  wild 
surface.     When  looked  at  from  the  sea,  it  pre- 
sents a    strange  assemblage    of   barren   round- 
topped   hummocks  of   granite,  resembling  vast 
iron-looking  blistersi    Those  on  the  very  borders 
of  the  coast  appear  as  if  enormous  waves  had  been 
for  centuries  heaving  over  their  bald  heads,  till 
every  earthy  particle  had  been  washed  from  them  ; 
and  thus  it  is  that  the  country  behind  them  is 
hastily  set  down  in  the  notebook  of  the  voyager 
as  of*  the  same  character.     But  a  little  more 
attentive  observation  shows  that  the  rocks  are 
sprinkled  with  insularly  formed  patches  of  soil, 
yielding  corn  and  rich  grass^  and  producing  a* 
strange  speckled  appearance  of  green,  mibgled 
with  reddish  gray  ;  and  when  the  voyager  lands 
and  explores  the  country,  which  he  must  make 
up  his  mind  to  do  with  no  little  personal  fatigue, 
he  finds  that  these  apparent  hillocks  are  in  reality 
small  hills  of  i-ock,  which  are  mostly  isolated^  and 
which  have  hollows  of  corresponding  deptli  run- 
ning around  them,  united  to  those  in  their  vicinity 
by  communicating  ravines  and  glens  of  the  wildest 
character,  where  lakes  and  ponds  of  surpassing 
beauty,  enamelled  with  water  lilies,  are  seen  to 
unfold  themselves  like  mirrors  at  every  turning,  in 
which  the  mimic  reflexions  are  frequently  dimpled 
and  disturbed  by  the  playful  trouts  with  which 
they  swarm.    These  lakes  and  pools,  diversified  by 
rocks  and  promontories,  are  generally  strung  to- 
gether by  the  winding  threads  of  small  streams, 
many  of  which  throw  themselves  over  wild  cas^ 
cades.     And  as  you  climb  laboriously  over  the 
rocky  heights,  stepping  from  one  stone  to  another, 
or  dive  through  the  hollows  by  a  continued  pro- 
cess of  active  jumping  over  bog  and  rill,  you  find 
many  a  cottage  perched  on  the  sides  of  the  emi- 
nences, each  generally  sheltered  by  some  broad- 
faced  cliff,  that  renders  it,  and  its  curiously  shaped 
patches  of  oats,  bear,  or  potatoes,  safe  from  the 
blasts  that  sweep  furiotlsly  over  the  country  from 
the  Western  Ocean.     Birch  and  oak  copse,  and 
even  trees,  are  not  wanting  in  certain  parts  ;  and 
they  were  probably  much  more  abundant  at  the 
period  we  are  going  to  treat  of,  that  is,  about  a 
century  and  a  half  ago.    And  to  add  to  those 
beauties  tliat  every  where  disclose   themselves. 
Flora  has  been  extremely  generous  in  scattering 
her  vegetable  chaims  every  where  in  great  pro- 
fusion.    But  that  which  gives  the  finish  to  all 
these  varying  scenes  by  which  the  traveller  is 
successively  bewitched,  is  the  general  background 
that  is  formed  by  the  bold  outlines  and  craggy 
steeps  of  the  more  inland  mountains,  the  wider 
glens  of  which  contain  lakes  of  considerable  ex- 
tent.    We   have    said  enough  to  convince  the 
stoutest  and  hardiest  pedestrian  that  it  must  be 
no  joke  to  have  some  twenty  long  Scottish  miles 


or  so,  of  such  a  country,  between  him  and  his 
resting-place.  It  is  true  that  the  noble  Duke 
who  owns  the  vast  domain  of  which  this  is  a  part, 
and  who,  with  his  predecessors,  has  been  so  much 
lied  against  and  maligned,  apparently  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  their  beneficence,  and  the  self- 
sacrifices  they  have  made,  have  been  unbounded, 
and  that  any  thing  like  them  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
met  with  in  other  Highland  proprietors;  it  is 
true,  we  say,  that  his  Grace  has,  at  an  enormous 
private  expense,  carried  excellent  roads  through 
the  country  in  all  directions,  entirely  free  from 
tolls,  which  make  it  as  easy  to  travel,  where  they 
exist,  as  it  is  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  con- 
sequently strangers  use  them  in  abundance.  But 
at  the  period  at  which  the  circumstances  we  aiis 
about  to  relate  took  place,  the  country  was  a  terra 
incognita  to  all  but  its  own  inhabitants. 

It  is  nowy  then,  about  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 
when  two  young  girls  might  well  be  said  to  flourish 
in  Assynt ;  for  they  were  the  beauties  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  each  had  her  host  of  admirers.  The 
one,  who  was  dark,  with  raven  ringlets,  elevated 
brow  and  nose,  black  piercing  eyes,  and  with  a 
full  and  prominent  lip  of  haughty  expression,  was 
familiarly  called  Janet  Dhu,  or  Black  Janet.  The 
other  was  denominated  Morh  Bane, or  Fair  Marion, 
from  the  exquisite  fairness  of  her  complexion,  her 
golden  hair,  and  her  bright  blue  eyes.  They  were 
neighbours'  children ;  and  though  of  tempers  and 
dispositions  extremely  opposite,  they  grew  up  in 
friendship  together,  until  it  happened  that  their 
path  was  crossed  one  morning,  as  they  went 
with  baskets  and  hooks  to  cut  bent  grass  on  a 
sandy  part  of  the  coast,  by  a  tall  handsome  young 
fisherman  and  farmer,  called  Cathol  Kerr.  This 
is  a  napie  which  tradition  says  was  imported  into 
Sutherland  from  Ireland,  whence  the  ancestors  of 
the  young  man  had  come  some  generations  before. 
Cathol  had  been  seen  by  neither  of  the  young 
women  previous  to  this  accidental  meeting ;  but 
he  seemed  to  have  known' them,  for  he  addressed 
them  courteously  by  their  names,  walked  with 
them  along  the  margin  of  the  beach  to  the  place 
where  their  task  was  to  begin,  gave  them  his 
assistance  in  selecting  the  spot  where  the  bent 
grew  longest,  and  where  it  could  be  most  abun- 
dantly reaped  ;  and  then,  after  having,  as  Is  not 
uncommon  in  such  rustic  interviews,  told  them 
who  he  was,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  he  might 
meet  with  them  soon  again,  he  parted  with  them 
in  a  tolerably  advanced  state  of  intimacy,  and 
proceeded  along  the  shore  to  follow  out  his  voca- 
tion. 

^'  He  is  a  beautiful  man!"  said  Morh  Bane  in 
Gaelic,  after  both  had  stood  gazing  at  his  fine, 
tall,  well-formed,  athletic,  and  firmly-knit  figure, 
until  it  had  disappeared  among  the  bent-oovered 
sand  hills. 

'*  A  beautiful  man !"  exclaimed  Janet  Dhn,  in 
the  tome  languag^^  but  with  a  vehemence  that 
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etaitled  her  friend,  who  glanced  with  surprise  at 
her  flashed  countenance.  "A  beautlfal  man, 
Mohr  Bane !  fie  is  a  god,  if  ever  there  was  one 
on  earth!" 

**Naj,"  replied  Morh  Bane,  «*  I  should  think  it 
profane  to  call  him  that ;  but,  in  my  judgment, 
he  has  as  much  beauty  as  ever  God  gave  to  man." 

**  Fie,  girl !"  cried  Janet  Dhu,  with  yet  greater 
Tehemence.  **  You  have  no  heart  in  you,  if  you 
can  say  no  more  than  that !  I  say  he  is  a  god  ; 
and  he  shall  be  my  god  for  the  rest  of  my  life !  I 
will  worship  him;  and  if  I  have  any  ohai'ms 
about  me— and  such  I  have,  if  the  lads  be  not 
£dse  m  what  they  tell  me— I  shall  leave  none  of 
woinan>  arts  untried,  but  I  shall  have  him  for  my 
love,  even  if  I  should  follow  him  barefoot  over  the 
world  till  I  win  him  !" 

^  Would  such  behaviour  be  maiden-like?"  said 
Iforfa  Bane,  with  her  eyes  cast  modestly  down  to- 
wards the  sand.  **  What  would  the  neighbours 
say  of  a  lass  who  should  woo  so  boldly  V 

**  What  are  the  neighbours  to  me  ?"  cried  Janet. 
*'  I  care  not  for  neighbours ! — nay,  I  care  not  for 
kith  nor  kin!  He  shall  be  mine,  I  tell  you, 
though  I  die  for  it.  My  heart  has  been  suddenly 
M>  filled  with  love  for  him,  that  I  feel  there  is 
now  room  in  it  for  none  els?." 

**Say  not  so,"  replied  Morh  Bane,  mildly. 
''Though  you  may  love  him  so  much,  your 
mother  muat  atill  be  dear  to  you ;  and  surely  you 
would  not  put  grief  into  her  old  heart,  or  make 
her  ashamed  of  her  daughter's  forwardness,  even 
to  win  the  love  of  Cathol  Kerr?" 

''I  tell  you,"  said  Janet,  with  still  greater 
ezeitement,  ^  that  much  as  I  love  my  poor  old 
mother, — and  I  do  love  her  very  much, — my  love 
for  him  is  of  another  sort.  For  hia  love  I  would 
consent  to  part  even  with  my  mother,  ay,  and  to 
tine  all  else  of  good  both  here  and  hereafter." 

''Janet!"  exclaimed  Morh  Bane,  with  surprise 
and  horror,  "  speak  not  at  that  wild  rate.  Think 
of  your  immortal  soul." 

'^  And  who  are  you,  thus  to  preach  to  me  V 
cried  Janet,  violently  enraged,  "  and  what  is  it  to 
von  how  I  love  him  ?  I  see  it,"  cried  she,  after  a 
pause,  "  I  see  it  all.  You  love  him  yourself,  and 
you  would  fain  put  me  off  him,  that  you  may  the 
more  easily  work  out  your  own  wUes  to  catch 
him.  But  mark  my  words !"  continued  she,  with 
all  the  fury  of  jealousy  upon  her,  and  with  all  the 
air  and  action  of  a  prophetess,  as  she  poured  forth 
her  denunciation, — ^"  My  heaviest  curse  shall  fall 
opon  you,  if  you  but  look  at  him.  And  here " 
ooatinned  she,  stooping  down  and  scooping  up  a 
Urge  handful  of  the  minute  dry  sand  at  her  feet, 
"here,  I  swear  by  all  the  spirits  of  hell,  that  these 
millions  of  grains  which  I  now  scatter  to  the 
winds,  are  but  few  compared  to  the  number  of 
those  torments  which  my  hourly  curses  shall 
bring  upon  you,  if  you  should  ever  win  him  from 
me!"  And  having  uttered  these  terrible  words, 
with  the  fury  of  an  enraged  demon,  her  whole 
frame  straining  convulsively,  her  dark  eyes  flash- 
ing lightnings,  her  bosom  heaving,  and  her  hair 
breaking  loose  from  its  binding,  and  streaming 
from  her  head  wildly  in  the  breeze,  she  threw  the 


sand  into  the  air,  and  leaving  her  basket  forgotten 
on  the  ground,  and  waving  her  sickle  to  and  fro, 
she  strode  away  from  Morh  Bane,  and  was  soon 
lost  among  the  sandy  hillocks. 

Morh  Bane  stood  for  some  moments  in  silent 
astonishment  and  dismay.  She  was  well  aware  of 
the  violence  of  her  companion's  temper,  but  she 
had  never  seen  it  excited  to  so  great  an  extent 
as  this  before.  She  sat  down  on  the  ground 
beside  her  basket,  and  wept  bitterly,  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  She  then  roused  herself  to  her  task, 
at  which  she  toiled  with  a  heavy  heart  for  some 
two  or  three  hours.  A  very  cursory  consideration 
of  her  feelings  told  her,  that,  as  far  as  they  were 
concerned,  Janet  had  no  little  cause  for  jealousy, 
seeing  that  she  herself  felt  that  she  could  not  help 
loving  Cathol  Kerr.  Then  the  distressing  scene 
she  had  had  with  one  who  had  been  so  long  her 
friend,  and  who  had  now  so  strangely  uttered 
threatenings  and  curses  against  her,  returned  so 
powerfully  upon  her,  that  she  was  unable  to 
pursue  her  work,  and  she  again  sat  down  on  the 
ground  and  wept.  As  she  thought  the  matter 
over,  slie  was  disposed  to  believe  that  some  sudden 
madness  had  attacked  Janet.  And  madness,  in- 
deed, it  certainly  was ;  but  it  was  a  madness  which 
had  its  origin  in  the  excess  of  her  sudden  and 
intense  love  for  Cathol  Kerr,  working  on  a  mind 
unaccustomed  to  restrain  its  passions,  and  at  once 
generating  ungovernable  jealousy  and  hate  of  a 
rival ;  and  these  were  terrible  ingredients  to  come 
into  contact  with  so  fiery  and  untamable  a  spirit 
as  that  of  Janet  Dhu. 

As  Morh  Bane  was  still  seated  on  the  ground, 
with  her  head  reclining  on  the  bent  grass  that 
filled  her  basket,  her  blue  eyes  suffused  in  tears, 
and  directed  towards  heaven,  she  was  startled  by 
an  approaching  footstep  ;  and,  looking  round,  she 
beheld  Cathol  Kerr,  the  unconscious  cause  of  her 
present  distress. 

"  Morh  Bane  !  and  weeping !  Why  do  I  find 
you  thus  ?  "  said  he,  in  a  soft  soothing  voice,  and 
with  much  earnestness  of  manner.  "  What  can 
have  happened  to  have  banished  those  smiles  that 
gladdened  that  lovely  face  in  the  morning  ?  Tell 
me  the  cause  of  this  change.  Has  any  one  dared 
to  offend  you  ?  for  if  he  be  man  I  will  make  him 
rue  it.  Speak  I  answer  me,  I  entreat  you.  You 
.seem  faint— some  sudden  illness — water  perhaps— 
ah,  the  well  yonder — *'  and  he  ran  off  immediately 
and  brought  water  from  the  spring  in  a  little 
cuach  ;  and,  seating  himself  beside  her,  he  put  it 
to  her  lips. 

"  A  sudden  faintness  came  over  me,"  said  she, 
with  some  confusion,  after  having  drank  a  little 
of  the  water.  "  I  thank  you  kindly,  Cathol,  for 
your  charitable  attention." 

"Charitable!"  exclaimed  Cathol.  "But  are 
you  better  ? " 

'^  I  am  so  well,  thank  you,"  said  Morh  Bane, 
'^  that  I  may  now  rise  and  hasten  home." 

"  Nay,"  said  Cathol,  in  a  tender  voice,  *'  rest 
yet  a  while  :  you  have  not  yet  recovered  strength 
for  so  long  a  walk,  with  so  heavy  a  burden  as 
that ;  and  when  you  do  move,  you  shall  have  the 
help  of  my  arm,  and  I  shall  bear  your  basket  on 
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my  back.  But  I  would  speak  with  you,  lovely 
!Morh  Bane !  This  is  too  blessed  an  opportunity 
to  be  allowed  to  slip  by.  I  know  I  must  appear 
as  a  stranger  to  you,  seeing  that  I  never  was 
known  to  you  till  this  morning.  But  your  angel 
face  has  never  left  this  heart  of  mine  since  the 
first  day  I  accidentally  beheld  you  in  the  church 
you  go  to,  where  I  one  day  went  as  a  stranger. 
I  have  sat  in  none  other  since.  Take  then  the 
truth  from  me.  My  love  for  you  is  such,  that  if 
you  cannot  return  it,  my  life  is  doomed  to  be  for- 
lorn, since  I  never  could  love  another.  I  must 
learn  my  fate,  then,  whether  it  be  for  happiness 
such  as  few  men  may  know,  or  whether  it  be  for 
despair.  But  I  do  not  ask  you  to  answer  me  now. 
I  would  not  take  you  thus  by  surprise.  I  would 
have  you  know  me,  so  that  you  may  judge 
whether  you  could  love  me,  or  be  happy  with  me 
as  your  husband ;  and  if  I  should  be  so  blessed 
that  you  could  bring  your  mind  to  think  so,  I  can 
promise  you  an  honest  heart,  and  a  strong  work^ 
ing  arm  for  your  support,  together  with  a  snug, 
well-plenished  cottage  for  your  abode,  and  some 
bonny  rigs  of  a  well-stocked  farm." 

So  suddenly  had  this  declaration  come  upon 
Morh  Bane,  that  tlie  whole  tide  of  her  blood  for- 
sook her  heart  for  a  moment,  and  rushed  into  her 
face  ;  and  she  fell  back,  like  a  drooping  lily,  upon 
Cathol's  bosom.  Speedily  recovering  herself,  and 
rising  with  blushing  cheeks  and  downcast  eyes, 
she  stammered  out  a  few  confused  and  half-intel- 
ligible words,  in  which  her  very  desire  to  conceal  the 
love  which  she  so  deeply  felt,  made  her  unwittingly 
the  more  betray  it.  Cathol  Kerr  was  a  happy 
man ;  and  he  became  still  more  so,  when  Morh 
Bane,  after  having  somewhat  recovered  herself, 
opened  her  guileless  heart  to  him ;  and,  whilst  she 
thanked  him  for  that  delay  which  he  had  allowed 
her,  and  which  she  accepted,  that  she  might  know 
more  of  him  before  she  should  be  called  on  to  give 
him  her  virgin  pledge,  she  yet,  in  her  innocence, 
made  so  many  soft  admissions,  that  he  felt  in  his 
heart  that  the  foundation  of  his  future  happiness 
was  surely  laid. 

How  sweet  was  their  converse  as  they  walked  , 
together  homewards  to  her  father^s  cottage ;  he 
carrying  her  laden  basket !  The  distance  was  con- 
siderable, and  the  way  such  as  our  readers  may 
imagine,  from  the  general  description  of  the 
country  which  we  have  already  given.  The  path 
ran  winding  through  hollows,  among  rough  hil- 
locks, where  Cathol's  arm  and  hand  were  essential 
to  aid  and  support  his  companion,  and  to  help  her 
over  the  bad  steps,  though,  strange  to  say,  many 
was  the  time  that  Morh  Bane  had  travelled  it 
alone,  and  in  the  dark  too.  She,  poor  girl !  was 
all  this  time  in  a  kind  of  waking  dream  :  but  it 
was  a  dream  that  partook  of  Elysium.  -  All 
thoughts  of  Janet  Dhu,  and  the  dreadful  scene  of 
the  morning,  were  now  banished  by  the  ecstatic 
conviction  which  entirely  possessed  her,  that  she 
was  beloved  by  Cathol  Kerr. 

They  had  gone  about  two- thirds  of  the  way  to- 
wards her  father's  cottage,  and  had  gained  the 
summit  of  a  narrow  neck  of  ground  that  came 
sloping  down  from  the  knolls  on  either  side,  and 


thus  connected  two  hillocks  with  each  other; 
when,  as  they  were  again  about  to  descend  into 
the  next  hollow,  they  came  at  once  on  the  cottage 
where  Janet  Dhu  lived  with  her  aged  mother. 
It  was  perched  on  the  brow  of  the  hillock  to  the 
right,  and  connected  with  it  was  the  irregular  dry- 
stone  fence  of  a  small  patch  of  garden-ground. 
These  simple  objects  would,  of  tliemselves,  have 
brought  back  to  the  mind  of  Morh  Bane  all  that 
had  passed  in  th^  morning,  had  they  not  been  re- 
called to  her  in  a  manner  much  more  striking. 
The  sound  of  the  footsteps  of  the  two  lovers,  for 
lovers  they  now  most  certainly  were,  struck  upon 
the  ear  of  Janet  Dhu,  who  was  at  that  moment, 
whether  accidentally  or  otherwise,  engaged  within 
the  little  garden.  She  raised  her  tall  form  half- 
way over  the  fence,  and,  violent  as  was  her  spirit, 
and  high-charged  as  it  then  was  with  combustible 
passions^  she  was  so  utterly  confounded  by  behold- 
ing Cathol  Kerr  linked  arm  in  arm  with  Morh  Bane, 
and  both  walking  together  in  a  manner  that  left 
her  without  a  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  the  terms  that 
subsisted  between  them,  that  she  stood  fixed  and 
silent,  like  a  figure  of  stone.  Cathol  Kerr  was 
too  much  occupied  with  his  present  happiness,  to 
notice  even  the  cottage  or  the  garden.  His  eyes, 
indeed,  never  wandered  up  the  bank,  or  any  where 
else,  away  from  the  object  of  their  undivided  at- 
traction. But  it  was  not  so  with  Morh  Bane. 
The  bust  and  the  terrible  countenance  of  Janet 
Dhu  appeared  to  her  like  the  sculptured  image  of 
one  of  the  Norwegian  Furies.  Her  complexion 
was  pale  as  marble ;  and  her  long  dark  locks, 
which  she  had  so  recently  seen  her,  in  her  rage, 
toss  loose  to  the  winds,  were  now  thrown  into  the 
wildest  confusion  by  that  volcanic  agitation  which 
her  soul  had  been  undergoing.  Her  eyeballs 
were  stretched,  and  they  were  fixed  on  her  rival, 
and  they  followed  her  as  she  went,  and  darted 
murderous  lightnings  after  her  from  the  fiery 
brain  within.  They  reached  the  very  heart  of 
Morh  Bane,  and  if  she  had  not  been  supported  by 
the  strong  arm  of  Cathol  Kerr,  she  must  have 
fallen  to  the  ground.  As  it  was,  she  was  quite 
unable  to  remove  her  eyes  from  the  basilisk  gaze 
that  followed  her,  until  the  downward  path  tliai 
she  and  Cathol  took,  winding  round  the  hillock, 
shut  out  the  terrific  figure  from  her  view. 

Meanwhile,  Cathol  Kerr's  happiness  was  aug- 
mented, by  perceiving  that  the  beloved  form  of  her 
he  was  supporting  leaned  more  heavily  upon  him  aa 
he  led  her  onwards,  from  which  he  secretly  con- 
gratulated himself  on  her  increasing  confidence  in 
him.  But  few  were  the  words  that  fell  from  the 
poor  girl,  and  little  were  they  to  the  purpose  of 
the  conversation  he  addressed  to  her. 

At  length  they  reached  her  father's  cottage. 
He  was  an  old  fisherman  who  could  now  do  little 
for  himself.  His  darling  Morh  Bane  was  the  sole 
object  of  his  solicitude,  and  many  an  anxious 
thought  he  had  regarding  her.  CaUiol  Kerr  soon 
made  the  old  man  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
object  of  his  visit,  and  of  all  that  had  passed 
between  him  and  his  daughter.  Morh  Bane's 
silence,  and  confusion,  and  paleness  of  countenance^ 
were  all  vei-y  naturally  attributed,  both  by  father 
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and  loror,  to  maiden  modesty.  The  father  person- 
ally knew  Kerr  and  his  excellent  and  amiable 
eharscter;  and  these,  with  his  comfortable  cir- 
comstanccs,  were  so  notoriously  in  the  mouths  of 
all  the  neighbourhood,  that  the  certain  prospect 
which  was  thus  so  suddenly  opened  to  the  father 
of  seeing  his  only  child  placed  in  the  arms  of  such 
a  protector,  before  he  should  go  to  his  long  home, 
appeared  to  him  like  a  miraculous  and  kind  dispen- 
ssiioa  from  the  hand  of  Providence.  He  rejoiced 
with  gratitude  and  trembling,  to  see  those  anxie- 
ties regarding  his  daughter,  that  had  so  long 
haunted  his  imagination  like  spectres,  and  which 
had  often  robbed  him  of  his  necessary  sleep,  now 
at  once  put  to  flight  He  gare  way  to  his  joy  in 
floods  of  tears,  whilst  he  embraced  his  future  son- 
in-law  oTer  and  over.  Cathol  was  at  once  made, 
as  it  were,  free  of  the  house.  He  was  told,  not  by 
Uoch  Bane,  but  by  her  father,  that  the  oftener  he 
came  there  the  more  welcome  he  should  be.  At 
length,  after  a  greatly  prolonged  visit,  during 
which  he  had  risen  more  than  a  dozen  times  to  go 
away,  and  had  again  seated  himself,  now  seduced 
by  his  own  wishes,  and  now  by  the  entreaties  of 
the  old  man,  he  finally  departed  from  the  house  of 
his  future  father  in-law. 

Cathol  Kerr  had  spent  so  much  time  so  happUy 
in  this  manner,  that  the  shades  of  erening  were 
beginning  to  descend  before  he  took  his  way 
towards  his  own  home.  His  path  was  not  the 
same  that  he  had  come  with  the  girl  of  his  heart, 
but  it  was  altogether  of  the  same  description. 
One  portion  of  it  led  him  by  the  edge  of  one  of 
those  small  pond^like  lakes  which  we  have  already 
noticed  as  being  common  in  Assynt.  The  little 
hollow  q>ot,  the  bottom  of  which  was  almost 
entirely  filled  by  its  sheet  of  mirror,  was  set  in  a 
frame  of  cliffs  of  no  very  great  height,  which 
were  clothed  here  and  there  with  patches  of 
scrambling  brushwood.  The  moon  had  just  risen 
over  these ;  and  if  an  artist  had  desired  to  have 
painted  Diana  admiring  herself  in  her  own 
special  looking-glass,  he  might  have  here  studied 
his  subject  from  the  life.  But  there  were  circum- 
stances here  also  which  the  poet  alone  could  have 
described.  All  nature  was  motionless,  and  perfect 
stillness  reigned  every  where,  except  only  when 
the  drowsy  hum  of  beetles,  or  of  other  insects 
brought  abroad  by  the  warm  air,  was  faintly 
heard.  Cathol  Kerr,  though  a  rustic,  was  a  lover 
of  the  beauties  of  the  works  of  God,  and  his  spirit 
was  at  that  moment  well  attuned  to  harmony 
with  such  a  scene.  There  was  one  feature  in  it, 
however,  which,  although  it  might  have  added 
greatly  to  its  sentiment,  both  with  the  poet  and 
the  painter,  was  yet,  as  regarded  the  present 
feelings  of  Cathol  Kerr,  rather  like  one  of  those 
touching  discords  which  are  now  and  then  thrown 
into  musical  composition,  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  general  effect.  A  small,  green 
point,  washed  on  all  sides  by  the  waters  of  the 
lake,  was  nearly  covered  over  by  the  graves  of  an 
old  burial  ground,  where  reposed  the  ashes  of 
many  an  individual  who  had  been  the  hero  of 
his  brief  day,  and  where  the  recumbent  and  mailed 
effigies  of  some,  mdely  carved  in  stone,  lay  scat- 


tered about  among  the  rank  herbage.  One  or  two 
of  these  were  raised  about  a  foot  or  so  above  the 
earth  by  pillars  roughly  hewn ;  and  on  one  of 
them,  to  the  surprise,  and,  as  will  not  be  wondered 
at  when  the  period\  is  considered,  in  some  small 
degree  to  the  alarm  of  Kerr,  was  seated  a  woman's 
figure,  which  appeared  as  still  as  the  stone  on 
which  it  rested.  Cathol  stopped  abruptly  when 
it  first  caught  his  eye;  but  it  was  only  for  a 
moment,  for  he  had  a  stout  heart ;  and  although 
he  firmly  believed  it  to  be  some  supernatural 
appearance,  he  immediately  resolved  to  ascertain 
what  it  was.  He  advanced  boldly  towards  it 
therefore,  until  he  was  within  a  few  feet  of  it, 
and  instantly  addressed  it. 

"  Who  or  what  may  you  be  V*  said  he,  in  the 
Gaelic  language ;  from  which,  as  we  must  again 
once  for  all  warn  our  readers,  all  the  dialogues  of 
our  present  narrative  are  translated.  '^  Who 
may  you  be  who  have  chosen  such  a  place  as  this 
to  rest  in?"  ^ 

The  figure  turned  its  head  towards  him,  the 
moonlight  fell  upon  its  face,  which  had  been 
shaded  by  a  plaid  thrown  loosely  over  the  head 
and  person,  and  Kerr  beheld  the  features  of  Janet 
Dhu.  But  there  now  remained  in  them  none  of 
that  storm  by  which,  as  we  have  seen,  they  had 
been  so  fearfully  agitated  in  the  morning.  They 
were  calm,  tranquil,  and  placid  as  the  unruffled 
surface  of  the  little  sheet  of  water  on  the  margin 
of  which  she  was  seated.  Janet  could  be  a  deep 
dissembler,  and  she  could  always,  with  due  time 
for  preparation,  seem  to  be  what  she  pleased,  when 
it  suited  her  purpose  to  appear  different  from 
what  she  really  was. 

"Cathol  Kerr!  is  it  you?"  said  she,  mildly, 
as  she  arose  and  saluted  the  young  man,  with 
great  modesty  of  mien  and  grace  of  manner. 

"What,  Janet!"  exclaimed  Cathol;  "you  so 
far  from  home  at  this  hour !  Where  have  you 
been?" 

"  I  have  been  some  miles  over  there  to  see  a 
friend,"  replied  Janet.  "  The  way  was  bad,  and 
I  felt  weary  and  almost  faint  from  a  slight  sprain, 
and  so  I  sat  down  here  to  rest  me  a  little,  thinking 
that  may  be  some  one  might  come  by,  for  truly  I 
shall  have  ill  making  out  to  our  house  unless 
some  kind  person  gives  me  the  convoy." 

"  'Tis  lucky  I  came,  then,"  said  Cathol.  "  You 
shall  have  my  arm,  long  as  the  way  may  be. 
Your  mother  must  be  wearying  for  you  by  this 
time." 

"  That  she  will,  indeed,"  said  Janet  meekly ; 
"  but  for  all  that,  I  cannot  think  of  trailing 
you  so  long  a  travel  out  of  your  way  ;  and  I  am 
rested  now." 

"  Tut  I  speak  i^ot  of  that,"  said  Cathol.  "Here 
take  my  arm,  if  you  be  but  ready,  and  let  us 
be  moving." 

Janet  took  his  arm  accordingly,  and  she  took 
it  moreover  with  the  full  intention  of  taking  her 
own  use  thoroughly  out  of  it ;  for  on  the  pretence 
of  feebleness  and  fatigue,  she  made  it  the  fulcrum 
by  which  she  drew  herself  towards  him  so  as  to 
bring  her  person  into  very  close  union  with  that 
of  the  young  man  who  supported  her.     In  reply 
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to  the  simply  expressed  apologies  with  which  she 
accompanied  this  manoeuvre,  the  unsuspicious 
Cathol  bid  her  make  her  mind  easy,  for  that  her 
weight  was  nothing  to  him ;  and  he  told  her  to 
lean  well  on  him,  and,  as  he  said  so,  he  drew  her, 
if  possible,  yet  closer  to  him.  But  thus  united, 
their  onward  progress  was  so  very  much  impeded, 
that  they  made  but  slow  way  through  paths  which 
were  in  themselves  so  difficult,  and  they  were  fre- 
quently compelled  to  stop  ere  they  could  pass  over 
the  bad  steps. 

"  I  know  not  how  to  thank  you,  dear  Cathol," 
said  Janet,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  and  after 
much  commonplace  conversation  had  passed  be- 
tween them ;  *'  and  yet,  silly  girl  that  I  am,  what 
am  I  saying?  for  I  have  no  right  to  call  you 
dear." 

"  Nay,  then,"  said  Cathol  jocularly,  "  you  need 
not  study  your  words  so  particularly,  in  order  to 
thank  me  for  what  I  would  do  for  any  woman 
under  the  sun,  and  miyh  more  for  so  pretty  a  girl 
as  you  are,  Janet,  under  that  moon." 

<^Do  you  think  me  pretty?"  said  Janet,  with 
great  apparent  simplicity,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
laying  an  especial  emphasis  on  both  the  pronouns. 

"  Who  can  see  you,  even  for  a  moment,  and  nut 
think  you  so,  Janet?"  replied  Cathol. 

"Ah!"  replied  she,  "it's  little  I  care  what 
others  may  think  of  me,  if  I  thought  that  you 
could  but  think  so." 

«  Well,  then,"  replied  Cathol,  "  I  do  think,  and 
I  do  say,  that  you  are  very  beautiful." 

<<  Do  you  truly  say  so?"  exclaimed  she,  with  a 
wild  expression  of  rapture,  which  she  could  not 
restrain.  '*  Then  may  I  tell  you  my  whole  mind, 
like  an  honest  girl.  I  love  you,  dearest  Cathol, 
more  than  tongue  can  tell !  I  so  love  you  that  I 
am  prepared  to  die  for  you.  Nay,  I  must  die  if  I 
cannot  be  thine.  So,  take  pity  on  me,  dearest 
Cathol!  and  if  you  think  that  I  have  beauty, as  you 
say  I  have,  oh,  tell  me  that  you  will  love  me !  Oh, 
Cathol ! "  continued  she,  throwing  off,  altogether, 
that  mask  of  simplicity  which  she  had  hitherto 
worn,  "  tell  me !  — tell  me,  that  you  love  me !  I 
know  that,  in  thus  opening  my  inmost  soul  to 
you,  I  am  breaking  down  the  bounds  that  man- 
kind say  should  confine  a  modest  maiden's  speech; 
but  never  woman  loved  before  as  I  now  love  you, 
dearest  Cathol!  You  are  all  this  world — you 
are  Heaven  itself  to  me!  and,  if  I  cannot  gain  you, 
neither  earth,  with  all  its  wealth,  nor  Heaven, 
with  all  its  promised  joys,  could  make  up  to  me 
for  the  loss  of  you.  Crush  me  not  with  despair, 
then  I  but  take  me — ^take  me,  if  not  for  your  wife, 
oh,  take  me  for  your  slave !  1  will  work  for  you — 
I  will  follow  you,  baiefoot,  throughout  the  world, 
adoring  you  as  I  go !  Take  me,—  take  me,  dear- 
est Cathol ;  all  that  I  ask  of  you  is  to  make  me 
your  own!"  And,  before  Kerr,  in  the  utter 
astonishment  and  confusion  into  which  he  was 
thrown  by  this  maniac  address,  could  prevent  her, 
she  threw  herself  into  his  arms,  and  clasped  him 
to  her  breast,  weeping  and  sobbing  convulsively. 

"Janet!"  said  Cathol,  after  recovering  himself 
from  his  astonishment,  and  speaking  in  a  compas- 
sionate tone,  whilst  he  gently  relieved  himself  from 


her  ''embrace,  "  what] can  have  so  excited  you? 
You  are  beautiful ;  very  beautiful.  But  you  know 
that  our  love  is  not  always  under  our  own  con- 
trol, and  I  cannot  give  you  such  love  as  you  would 
have.  As  a  friend,  as  a  brother,  I  could  love  you ; 
and " 

"  Friend  !  —  brother  I"  cried  Janet,  rieing  more 
and  more  into  her  true  character,  and  throwing 
off  alike  all  that  bodily  weakness,  and  simplicity 
of  mind,  which  she  had  assumed.  "  What  are 
'such  fruitless  affections  to  me?  But  stay;  you 
say  you  think  me  beautiful — very  beautiful ;  and 
yet  you  can  only  love  me  as  a  sister,  or  as  a  friend 
merely?  Then  you  must  love  another!"  She 
paused  for  his  reply,  with  her  head  bent  eagerly 
forward,  as  if,  by  the  light  of  that  moon,  she  would 
have  read  his  very  heart. 

"  Nay,  now  you  press  me  too  hard,  Janet," 
replied  Cathol ;  "  but,  as  you  have  been  so  open 
with  me,  I  must  e'en  tell  you ;  and,  perhaps,  all 
circumstances  considered,  it  is  but  fair  that  you 
should  know,  that  I  do  love  another." 

"  Morh  Bane ! "  cried  Janet,  in  a  deep  sepul- 
chral voice. 

"  Nay,  I  cannot,  and  I  ought  not  to  name 
names,"  said  Cathol,  somewhat  surprised  at  her 
knowledge.  "  In  telling  you  that  my  love  is 
already  another's,  I  have  told  you  all  that  in  any 
way  concerns  you,  and  I  can  tell  you  no  more." 

^'  You  have,  indeed,  told  me  enough,"  said 
Janet  bitterly.  *'  And  do  you  think  that,  out  of 
what  you  have  told  me,  I  cannot  gather  the  whole 
truth  ?  You  love  Morh  Bane!  You  love  her,  and 
yet  what  is  your  love  to  her,  compared  to  tha 
madness  with  which  I  love  you?  But,  in  loving* 
Morh  Bane,  you  love,  as  you  think,  maidenly  mo- 
desty, and  virtue,  and  a  woman  with  an  angel's 
temper!  Ha!  ha!  ha! — Poor  blind  man!  poor 
blind  Cathol!  Little  do  you  know  that  in 
wedding  Morh  Bane  you  will  wed  yourself  to 
lightness,  and  looseness,  and  the  temper  of  a  devil, 
all  covered  by  unmatched  deceit." 

''Hold,  base  woman!"  cried  Cathol  Kerr,  un- 
able, for  a  moment,  to  restrain  his  rage.  '*  I  have 
seen  and  heard  enough  of  Morh  Bane  to  know 
what  she  really  is.  It  is  yourself  you  have  been 
describing  in  these  wicked  words.  It  is  you  who 
are  the  light  one,  as  your  behaviour  towards  me 
this  night  has  but  too  well  proved.  It  is  you  who 
are  full  of  deceit,  and  well  have  you  tried  it  on  me 
this  night;  but  your  affected  simplicity  has 
been  thrown  away  on  me.  As  to  your  devil's 
temper " 

**  Now  you  shall  not  want  proof  of  that  too," 
said  Janet,  at  once  giving  full  way  to  her  fury. 
"  Accursed  be  your  loves !  may  no  union  ever 
take  place  between  you !  Or,  if  it  does,  may  it 
breed  poisonous  hate  and  endless  discord,  so  that 
this  life  may  be  converted  into  an  earthly  hell  1 

May  —  may But  union  between  you  there 

can  never  be.  Morh  Bade  shall  never  marry 
Cathol  Kerr,  unless  she  will  wed  his  corpse!" 
and  suddenly  drawing  a  dirk  from  her  bosom,  she 
sprang  upon  him,  ere  he  was  aware,  and  buried 
its  blade  in  his  breast. 
She  tarried  only  to  see  that  he  fell  back  wards ;  and 
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then  fljr'ing  up  the  bank,  the  murdei'efls  was  in- 
frUDtly  lost  amid  the  wild  intricacies  of  the 
countij. 

Cathol  Kerr  lay  so  mach  like  one  dead,  that  if 
auy  one  had  seen  him  stricken  down,  he  must  have 
beiieTed  that  he  was  killed  outright  by  the  blow. 
But  the  fact  was,  that  it  had  not  proved  fatal. 
As  Janet  Dhu  rushed  upon  him,  he  had,  instinc- 
tirely,  drawn  back  his  body  to  such  an  angle  that 
it  went  beyond  her  reach  to  make  her  intention 
quite  effectual.    The  wound  was  of  great  length ; 
for,  firom  the  position  which  the  upper  part  of 
his  person  had  assumed,  the  ix>int  of  the  weapon 
ba<l  passed  over  the  ribs,  ripping  up  the  muscles 
in  lis  progress  dovmwards,  but  perforating  no 
Tital  part.    His  fall  was  owing  to  the  throwing 
back  of  his  heel  against  a  tuft  of  heather,  which 
tripped  him ;  and  his  stupor  was  to  be  attributed  to 
I  severe  cut  and  contusion,  which  he  received,  on  the 
back  of  his  head,  from  a  large  stone  on  the  ground, 
lie  bled  so  profusely,  from  both  his  wounds,  that 
bis  animation  was  at  length  restored.    A  confused 
recollection  of  what  had  taken  place,  began  faintly 
to  dawn  on  him,  and  gradually  became  clearer 
and  clearer.    He  sat  up  on  the  heather,  opened  his 
pUid,  and  satisfied  himself,  by  the  application  of 
hU  hand  to  the  wound,  that  it  was  not  fatal.     He 
thanked  God  for  his  miraculous  preservation,  and 
th^n  making  au  effort  to  rise,  he  drank  a  little 
water  from  a  neighbouring  rill,  which  so  much 
restored  him,  that  he  began  slowly  to  retrace  his 
way  homewards.     But  he  lost  so  much  bloo4  by 
the  mere  motion,  that  he  had  not  gone  far  when 
he  swooned  away  and  fell.    How  long  he  lay  after 
that,  he  could  not  tell ;  but  when  he  again  re- 
covered his  senses,  he  found  himself  supported  up 
by  two  young  men  of  his  acquaintance.    He  had 
hardly  opened  his  eyes,  when,  with  true  Highland 
curiosity,  they  both  opened  their  mouths  on  him 
ii-ith  long  strings  of  questions.    Had  he  had  time 
to  ooUect  his  wandering  senses,  he  would  have 
concealed  his  knowledge  of  the  person  who  had 
wounded  him :  but,  ere  he  wist,  her  name  escaped 
his  lips,  and  having  thus  caught  liold  of  one  end 
of  the  clue,  they  failed  not  afterwards  to  wind  as 
much  of  it  out  of  him  as  they  could  whilst  they 
stanched  his  wounds,  and  partly  carried  him  and 
partly  assisted  him  home.    They  were  not  Uie 
nien  to  bury  any  such  important  intelligence  as 
this  in  oblivion.    They  had  hardly  lodged  him 
safely  in  his  own  bed,  before  the  whole  of  the  dis- 
trict resounded  with  the  murderous  attempt  of 
Janet  Dhu.    By  daylight,  the  spot  where  it  too]c 
place  was  visited  by  every  one,  and  the  pool  of 
blood,  which  still  appeared,  and  every  little  mark 
«a  which  any  circumstance,  whether  true  or  false, 
could  be  hung,  were  carefully  examined  and  noted. 
That  Cathol  Kerr  must  die  of  his  wound,  was»  in 
the  opinion  of  all,  a  matter  beyond  question  ;  and 
consequently,  as  Cathol  Kerr  had  been  murdered 
by  Janet  Dhu,  every  one  declared  that  she  should 
be  immediately  taken  up  as  a  felon.     But  how- 
ever much  was  said   upon  this   head,  nobody 
thought  of  acting  on  this  judgment  until  too  late  : 
for  when,  at  lei^th,  a  poue  eomitatus  did  proceed 
to  the  place  where  Ae  dwelt,  they  f9und  the  cot- 


tage empty, — both  mother  and  daughter  having 
disappeared,  no  one  could  tell  whither.  Janet, 
indeed,  had  been  seen  by  some  one  going  towards* 
home  at  a  late  hour  of  the  previous  night,  and 
consequently  after  the  murder  ;  but  there  was  no 
evidence  as  to  how  or  whither  she  and  her  old 
mother  could  have  conveyed  themselves  so  myste- 
riously away. 

Amidst  all  this  outcry,  the  news  reached  Morh 
Bane  in  its  worst  form,  The  poor  girl,  over- 
whelmed by  the  intelligence,  was  carried  to  bed 
in  a  dead  swoon.  This  endured  so  long,  that  her 
father,  and  those  about  her,  feared  she  was  gone. 
But  it  so  happened  that,  as  she  was  recovering 
consciousness,  a  message  from  Cathol  Kerr  himr 
self  enabled  the  old  man  to  relieve  his  daughter's 
mind,  by  telling  her  the  trne  state  of  matters. 
Morh  Bane  shuddered,  as  she  thought  on  Janet 
Dhu*s  curse,  and  how  fearfully  she  had  begun  to 
work  out  the  fulfilment  of  it.  But  love  soon 
triumphed  over  weakness.  Housing  up  her  ener> 
gies,  and  rising  from  her  bed,  she  obtained  her 
father^s  immediate  consent  that  he  would  go  with 
her  to  Cathol  Kerr's  house,  that  she  might  tend 
his  sick  bed  and  nui-se  him  ;  and  accordingly  both 
set  out  thither  without  one  moment's  delay. 

If  any  thing  can  be  considered  as  a  certain  cure 
for  the  bodOy  wounds  or  maladies  of  a  young 
man,  it  is  the  angel-like  ministrations  of  the 
woman  he  loves,  and,  above  all,  of  that  loveliest 
of  creatures,  whom  he  is  soon  to  make  his  wife  ; 
for  at  such  a  time,  is  there  one  of  them  that  is  not 
the  loveliest  of  creatures  ?  But  Morh  Bane  was, 
in  very  truth,  loveliness  itself,  and  her  angel  form 
moved  in  a  manner  so  very  etherial  through  the 
wounded  mans  chamber;  and  every  thing  he 
took,  whether  of  medicine  or  of  food,  became  pos- 
sessed of  qualities  miraculously  healing  and  re- 
freshing,  and  the  bandages  and  dressings  were  put 
on  by  so  fair  and  gentle  a  hand,  that  even  the 
pain  usually  produced  by  their  removal  became 
exquisite  pleasure,  by  mere  association ;  and  he 
expressed  his  delight  by  the  many  kisses  he  im- 
printed on  that  dear  hand.  Morh  Bane  blushed,  and 
ever  and  anon  whispered,  that  he  would  certainly 
hurt  himself  if  he  did  not  keep  himself  more  quiet. 
But  she  was  wrong.  The  less  quiet  he  was  in 
this  way,  the  more  rapidly  the  young  fellow 
seemed  to  amend ;  and  so  quick  was  his  improve- 
ment, that  in  a  week  he  was  so  well  as  to  be  able 
to  get  up.  Whilst  this  week  contributed  so  far  to 
his  bodily  recovery,  it  was  yet  more  successful  in 
fostering  the  favourable  progress  of  his  love-suit. 
Janet  Dhu  was  entirely  forgotten  and  forgiven  by 
all  parties.  It  was  manifest  that  she  had  fled 
from  the  country  ;  and  Morh  Bane  now  thank- 
fully looked  to  have  no  farther  trouble  from  her. 

As  neither  Morh  Bane  nor  her  father  had  now 
any  desira  to  plead  for  farther  delay,  the  maiden's 
final  consent  w<w  given  at  length.  They  con- 
tinued the  guests  of  Cathol  ]^err,  till  he  was  again 
so  perfectly  well  as  to  be  able  to  go  out  to  attend 
to  his  usual  occupations ;  and  in  about  a  fortnight 
after  that,  the  wedding  was  celebrated  at  her 
father  s,  and  tlie  bride  was  brought  home  in  pro- 
cession, with  all  the  usual  parade  of  Highland 
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ceremonial,  and  with  the  blowing  of  bagpipes  and 
the  firing  of  guns.  All  the  lads  and  lasses,  and 
older  men  and  matrons  of  the  neighbourhood, 
with  whom  both  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were 
especially  popular,  were  congregated,  on  this  joy- 
ful occasion,  in  a  large  bam  belonging  to  Cathol 
Kerr,  where  dancing  began  in  the  evening,  and 
was  carried  on  with  great  spirit. 

Their  mirth  and  jollity  had  been  going  on  for 
some  hours,  and  were  at  their  highest  pitch. 
The  bridegroom  and  bride  were  both  on  the  floor, 
dancing  an  animated  reel,  with  the  best  man  and 
best  maid,  as  the  bridegroom's  man  and  bride's- 
maid  are  called  in  Scotland ;  when  Morh  Bane, 
whose  face  was  towards  an  open  window  of  the 
bam,  uttered  a  sudden  scream,  and  sank  down  in 
a  seat  that  was  near  her.  The  eyes  and  attention 
of  most  of  the  guests  were  immediately  directed 
with  anxiety  towards  her,  in  the  belief  that  some 
illness  had  come  over  her.  But  some  individuals, 
who  chanced  to  be  looking  towards  the  window, 
exclaimed  with  one  voice,  *'  Janet  Dhu !"  For 
one  moment  she  was  seen  by  all  who  turned 
their  eyes  that  way ;  her  head  thrust  quite 
within  the  aperture  ;  her  long  hair  tossed  in  wild 
confusion  about  her  face,  from  which  her  eyes 
shot  lurid  glances  towards  the  innocent  bride. 
But  she  had  vanished  in  a  moment,  and,  for  a 
time,  was  forgotten,  in  the  general  solicitude  that 
arose  about  Morh  Bane,  and  the  undivided  atten- 
tion that  was  paid  to  her.  She  had  so  far  recovered 
as  to  admit  of  the  dancing  going  on,  and  the  floor 
was  already  filled  by  the  numerous  couples,  when 
a  strong  odour  of  burning  was  smelt,  and  before  a 
minute  had  passed  away,  fire  began  to  burst  in- 
wards through  various  parts  of  the  thatched  roof, 
as  well  as  through  the  windows.  The  alarm  became 
instantaneously  general ;  fearful  screams  arose  ; 
and  a  general  rush  was  made  for  the  door  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  barn.  But  there  the  pressure 
against  it  became  so  great,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  open  it.  In  vain  were  those  behind  entreated  to 
retire;  and  the  sufibcation  of  those  in  front 
appeared  to  be  certain.  Cathol  Kerr,  amidst  the 
general  dismay  and  confusion,  was  the  only  indi- 
vidual who  fully  preserved  his  presence  of  mind. 
He  looked  to  Uie  western  end  of  the  bam,  and 
knowing  that  the  gable  wall  there  was  merely 
built  of  sods  and  stones  in  alternate  layers,  he 
seized  up  one  of  the  benches,  and  assailed  it  with 
a  series  of  blows  so  forcible,  that  he  soon  succeeded 
in  making  a  large  hole  in  it  towards  the  founda- 
tion, after  which  the  demolition  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  remainder  was  achieved  with  com- 
parative ease  and  expedition.  The  flames  inside 
of  the  bam  now  burst  forth  with  tenfold  fury, 
from  the  sudden  accession  of  so  great  a  volume  of 
air  from  without.  No  time  was  to  be  lost,  for  the 
blazing  rafters  were  beginning  to  crack  and  fall. 
Without  a  moment's  delay,  he  lifted  his  bride  in 
his  arms,  and  bore  her  through  the  large  opening 
he  had  made  in  the  gable,  calling  loudly  on  the 
crowd  of  guests  to  follow  him.  Amidst  the 
cmshuig,  the  shrieks,  and  the  wailings  that  pre- 
vailed among  those  that  were  still  vainly  straggling 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  barn,  some  time  elapsed 


before  he  was  heard,  or  before  they  could  compre- 
liend  that  any  opening  of  escape  had  been  created 
for  them.  Then  it  was  that  they  left  the  door, 
and  came  rushing  towards  the  ruined  gable,  where 
the  opening,  large  as  it  was,  got  so  choked  by  their 
pressure,  that  the  bam  was  but  slowly  emptied  of 
its  contents;  so  that,  although  it  fortunately 
happened  that  all  got  out  alive,  many  were  sorely 
burned  by  the  falling  beams.  As  for  Cathol,  he 
no  sooner  saw  that  every  one  was  out  of  the  place, 
than  he  conveyed  his  bride  into  her  home  hard 
by  ;  and  after  seeing  her  safely  lodged,  he  hastened 
back  to  the  burning  barn,  to  administer  what  help 
he  could  to  those  who  had  sufiered.  Iioud  were 
the  cries  and  curses  against  the  wicked  perpetrator 
of  this  direful  outrage. 

'*  Janet  Dhu !  Janet  Dhu  !  Let  us  find  aad 
murder  Janet  Dhu!  It  was  she  who  did  this 
horrid  deed !  It  was  Janet  Dhu  who  put  fire  to 
the  bam,  to  burn  us  all  to  death !  Let  us  hunt 
for  her,  and  take  her  life  on  the  spot !" 

Such  were  the  shouts  and  threats  that  pre- 
vailed ;  and  by  and  by  all  who  were  young, 
and  not  materially  disabled,  whether  they  wem 
men,  or  whether  they  were  women,  some  armed 
with  such  mstic  weapons  as  they  could  snatch  up, 
and  some  without  any  weapons  at  all,  hurried 
away  to  scour  the  neighbourhood,  in  search 
of  her  whom  they  resolved  to  sacrifice.  Mean- 
while, some  of  the  seniors,  and  others  who 
remained,  commenced  a  survey  around  the  out- 
side  of  the  walls  of  the  bam,  in  the  hope  of  gather- 
ing, from  appearances,  some  information  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  incendiary  had  effected  her 
horrible  work.  A  neighbouring  peat-stack  had 
been  pulled  down,  and  a  great  part  of  it  was  gone. 
A  good  many  sheaves  of  corn  had  been  taken 
from  one  of  the  ricks  ;  heaps  of  peats,  now  small 
in  magnitude,  but  which  had  manifestly  been 
large,  were  still  smouldering,  in  a  red  heat,  oppo- 
site to  the  windows  and  door.  It  was  clear  as 
noonday  to  every  one,  that,  taking  advantage  of 
the  entire  and  intense  occupation  of  both  the 
minds  and  bodies  of  those  who  were  assembled 
within  the  bam,  in  the  dancing  and  merriment 
that  was  going  forward ;  and  finding  that  there 
was  no  eye  outside  to  watch  her,  she  had  piled  up 
great  heaps  of  peats,  mingled  with  broken-up 
sheaves  of  com,  against  the  door  and  windows, 
and  after  having  thrown  fire  on  various  parts  all 
around  the  thatch,  and  introduced  the  insidious 
germs  of  conflagration  into  the  piles  she  Imd 
made,  she  had  waited  till  all  was  about  to  burst 
into  flames;  and  then,believing  herself  to  be  trium- 
phant in  her  wickedness,  she  had  dared  so  far  as 
to  show  her  head  within  the  window,  that  she 
might  glut  her  vengeance  by  one  last  look  at  those 
whom  she  was  thus  so  direfully  sacrificing.  After 
some  hours,  those  who  went  so  boldly  away,  with 
the  hope  of  catching  her,  returned  one  by  one,  all 
unsuccessful ;  but  each  hoping,  that  some  one 
among  the  rest  had  been  more  lucky.  As  they 
compared  notes  together,  fear  fell  upon  the  whole 
mass  of  them ;  and  before  they  parted,  no  one 
doubted  that  Janet  Dhu  had,  in  some  mysterious 
manner,  ac<}uired  po^^ers  much  beyond  those  of  a 
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human  being.  Whence  these  were  said  to  be 
derived,  we  may  well  leave  it  to  the  sagacity  of 
oar  readers  to  pronounce. 

The  snug  residence  of  Cathol  Kerr  was  situated 
in  an  extremely  wild,  rocky,  and  picturesque  glen, 
the  fractured  and  irregular  sides  of  which,  full  of 
intricate  creeks  and  sinuosities,  are  thickly  fringed 
with  hazel  gproves,  whence  bare,  lichen>tinted,  and 
fantastieally-shaped  cliffs,  rear  themselves  up  here 
and  there,  and  look  down  on  a  lively  active  bum, 
that  dances  in  merry  mazes  through  the  bottom, 
langhing  and  singing  as  it  goes,  until  it  enters  a 
eonsiderable  freshwater  lake,  about  a  mile  or  two 
farther  down.  This  finally  discharges  its  waters 
into  thai  well-known  and  extremely  romantic  sea 
inlet,  called  Loch  Roe,  or  the  Nut  Loch  ;  a  name 
which  it  derives  from  the  profuse  produce  of  the 
nnghboaring  hazel  woods.  Loch  Roe  has  a  very 
Dsnow  entrance  from  the  Western  Sea,  the  width 
betveen  the  two  rocky  heads  which  guard  it  on 
either  nde  being,  perhaps,  hardly  so  much  as  an 
hundred  yards.  Within  this  it  expands  conside- 
rably ;  and  it  branches  off,  moreover,  into  a  great 
number  of  small  bays,  which  curiously  indent  the 
land.  The  whole  of  its  shores  are  rocky ;  and,  on 
the  southern  side,  the  crags  rise  into  a  group  of 
hills,  of  which  that  known  by  the  name  of  Ard 
Roe,  at  its  western  end,  thrusts  out  a  bold  bluff 
talon  seawards,  which  guards  the  southern  side  of 
the  entrance  to  the  loch  ;  whilst  its  northern  side 
is  defended  by  a  rocky  point  of  lesser  elevation. 
Ihese  form  so  complete  a  check  to  every  sea, 
however  tremendous,  that  may  be  roUing  without, 
that  every  part  of  the  haven  within  is  preserved 


at  all  times  in  a  state  of  quiescence,  resembling 
that  of  an  unruffled  mill-pond,  so  that  the  reflec- 
tions of  the  surrounding  objects  on  its  surface  are 
hardly  ever  disturbed. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  greater  earthly  happi- 
ness  than  was  enjoyed  by  Cathol  Kerr  and  Morh 
Bane  after  their  marriage.  Cathol  pursued  his 
various  occupations,  sometimes  working  on  bis 
little  farm,  and  sometimes  going  to  sea  to  fish,  in 
a  well-found  boat  he  had  moored  in  one  of  the 
little  natural  harbours  of  the  loch ;  and  for  the 
navigation  of  which  he  had  always  four  good 
hands  to  assist  him,  who  were  paid  by  shares  of 
the  produce  of  their  joint-fishing.  His  young 
wife  busied  herself  in  the  minor  cares  of  the  farm, 
or  in  her  household  employment :  it  being  her 
especial  pride  and  pleasure  to  have  a  clean  warm 
house,  and  a  comfortable  meal  for  him,  when  he 
returned  home.  As  for  the  old  man,  her  father, 
he  sat  in  his  arm-chair,  by  the  fireside,  the  very 
picture  of  human  contentment.  Then  they  were 
so  kind  and  charitable  to  all  around  them,  that 
they  made  themselves  universally  beloved  ;  and, 
as  a  proof  of  this,  soon  after  the  fire,  all  the  stout 
working  young  fellows  in  the  neighbourhood, 
turned  voluntarily  out  with  their  horses  and  tools, 
and,  in  a  few  days,  they  built  Cathol  a  much 
better  barn  than  that  which  had  been  burned. 
Months  slipped  away  in  this  manner,  without  a 
thought  of  Janet  Dhu,  except  when  her  name  was 
transiently  mentioned  by  some  neighbour,  and 
then  it  was  only  to  repeat  the  general  belief  that 
she  had  fled  from  the  country. 

CTobe  conHnued,) 


MY  OLD  HOME. 


It  wia  a  vision  of  my  home  that  rose  before  my  gaze, 
As,  midst  the  watches  of  the  night,  I  dreamt  of  other 

days; 
A  vision  of  my  early  home — ^how  beautiful  and  bright ! 
Bnt  yet  a  sadness  mingled  with  the  image  of  delight. 

I  thought  I  stood  within  its  walls  ;  the  sunshine  shone 

as  gay 
As  on  that  morn  I  look'd  my  last,  then  tore  myself  away ; 
The  sheltering  trees,  the  grassy  plat  which  stretch'd 

before  the  door. 
Were  still  as  freshly  green  and  bright  as  they  had  been 

of  yore. 

I  saw  the  spots  where  once  we  playM,  the  walks  where 

once  we  ranged, 
Aad  still  they  look'd  the  same  to  me,  my  heart  alone 

was  changed ; 
The  chnrehyard  walls  stood  gray  and  cold  beneath  the 

noonday  sun. 
And  shadows  rested  on  the  graves,  as  they  of  old  had 

done. 

Asd  'midsl  these  graves  I  noted  one,  though  it  was  not 

alope; 
Tbe  meUow  sunshine  softly  play'd  upon  the  sculptured 


My  BothCT's  voice  was  in  mine  ears,  as  in  my  childhood's 

day. 
She  toM  me  of  a  Saviour's  love,  and  taught  my  lips  to 

ptay. 

1  law  eaeh  dear  familiar*  spot,  each  old  familiar  thing ; 
I  feh  once  more  upon  my  cheek  my  native  breeze  of 

Spring; 
And  gladsome  mnrmurs  reach'd  mine  ear  of  many  an 

aneient  strain, 
Aid  kiadr^  voices  welcomed  me  nnto  my  home  again. 


My  father,  with  his  snowy  hair;  sat  in  his  wonted  placo, 
And  smiles  of  fondest  greeting  shone  on  that  beloved  face ; 
And  sister  forms  came  crowding  round,  in  happiness  and 

tears. 
To  bid  me  welcome  with  the  looks  I  loved  in  other  years. 

For  many  days  had  pass'd  away  since  I  had  last  been 

there, 
And  I  had  left  my  father's  hearth  to  seek  another's  care ; 
Had  left  my  childhood's  sunny  spots,  in  other  scenes  to 

roam. 
And  for  another's  love  gave  up  my  loved  ones  and  my 

home. 

There  was  no  change  in  aught  I  saw;  no  envious  shade 

had  pass'd 
Above  those  fair  and  open  brows,  since  I  had  seen  them 

hist. 
The  laughing  eye,  the  sunny  smile,  did  still  with  them 

remain; 
But  though  they  look'd  the  same  to  me,  I  did  not  feel 

the  same. 

For  life  to  me  had  oped  its  page,  and  though  no  grief 

had  shed 
Its  dark  and  chilling  bitterness  on  my  devoted  head, 
I  felt  this  world  had  other  scenes  tluui  those  I  once  had 

known, 
And  I  must  share  in  other's  cares,  if  I  would  shnn  my 

own. 

And  such  is  life  :  its  changing  scenes,  its  sunshine  and 

its  gloom, 
Must  chequer  still  the  veiled  path  which  leads  ns  to  the 

tomb. 
Ah  !  happy  still  that  unto  ns  the  cheering  hope  is  given, 
To  find,  secure  from  earthly  change,  a  lasting  home  in 

Heaven.  C.  A.  W. 
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MR.  CARLYLE'S  OLIVER  CROMWELL'S  LETTERS  AND  SPEECHES.' 


The  world  has  now  got,  in  an  authentic  form, 
the  letters  and  speeches  of  Wellington,  of  Nel- 
son, of  Chatham,  of  Washington,  and  a  hundred 
more  of  lesser  repute,  then  why  not  those  of 
*'  The  Man  Oliver  Cromwelir*  He  was  surely 
of  not  less  mark  than  the  greatest  of  them.  So, 
and  rightly,  thinks  Mr.  Carlyle ;  who,  treat- 
ing very  cavalierly  the  voluminous  all  that  has 
for  two  hundred  years  been  said  of  this  prince 
of  Puritans,  girds  on  his  armour,  and  sets  him- 
self to  the  Herculean  task  of  clearing  away 
whole  cart-loads  of  the  rubbish  which  has  over- 
whelmed the  character  and  memory  of  his  hero, 
and  of  exhibiting  the  "  Man  Oliver"  by  the  light 
of  his  own  unquestioned  writings  and  perfor- 
mances ;  which  may  best  show  the  true  man,  and 
also,  surely,  much  of  the  genuine  history  of  the 
Crom wellian  period. 

Into  this  rich  mine  we  cannot  in  the  passing 
month  drive  a  deep  shaft ;  but  leaving,  or  nearly  so, 
Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches,  untouched,  we 
shall,  however  cursorily,  notice  how  Mr.  Car- 
lyle has  *^  elucidated"  them,  and  made  of  the 
Protector  a  hero  yet  greater  than  his  Odin  or  his 
Mahomet.  He  sets  out,  in  the  first  place,  with 
an  introduction,  entitled  '*  Anti-Dryaisdus^''  and 
which  is  just  another  chapter  of  ^^  Sartor  Resartus;*' 
bearing  upon  the  seventeenth  century,  as  well  as 
the  present  degenerate  age ;  which  no  one  has  a 
better  knack  of  tickling  in  a  peculiar  way — 
of  piquing,  and  yet  pleasing,  than  the  commen- 
tator on  Cromwell — no,  not  even  his  Master,  Jean 
Paul.  In  the  second  chapter,  **  On  the  Biogra- 
phies of  Oliver,"  we  have  a  dim  or  oracular  inti- 
mation, that  Mr.  Carlyle  may  one  day  add 
another  "  dull  book"  "  to  the  thousand,  dull  every 
one  of  them,"  that  have  been  issued  on  this  subject. 
And  then  we  have  a  few  sharp  shots  at  the 
"  wretched  old  books"  about  "  Oliver,"  and  their 
framers  ;  at  Noble  and  "  Carrion  Heath  ;"  but  no 
mention  whatever  of  modern  or  living  writers  on 
Cromwell  and  his  era,  save  one,  which  is  highly 
complimentary  to  Mr.  Forster,  author  of  the 
**  Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth." 

"  The  Cromwell  kindred"  brings  forth  nothing 
new,  where,  indeed,  nothing  new  was  to  be  found. 
The  old  story  is  merely  set  forth  in  the  Carlyle 
characters  or  hieroglyphics ; — which  many  people 
pretend  they  cannot  understand  ;  though  nothing 
can  be  more  easily  read,  or  is  really  more  simple, 
after  one  has,  through  five  sentences  or  so,  sought 
the  key.  No  style  could,  in  fact,  be  more  easily 
imitated  than  that  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  by  such  wags 
as  the  authors  of  *<  The  Rejected  Addresses ;" 
though  some  of  the  ideas  lie  far  beyond  their 
reach,  which  he  so  quaintly  and  fantastically, 
and,  to  say  all  in  a  word,  so  affectedly  dresses 
up ;  for  nearly  the  same  purpose  wliich  makes 
itinerant  and  other  showmen  attire  their  walk- 
ing or  riding  human  advertisements  in  extravagant 


and  obsolete  garbs  and  costumes,  to  attract  the 
general  gaze,  and  draw  gaping  spectators  to  their 
wonderful  performances. 

Mr.  Carlyle  has  personally,  as  we  infer,  visited 
Huntingdon  and  St.  Ives,  and  other  places  con- 
nected with  the  personal  history  of  "  Oliver," 
since  he  gives  very  graphic  pen-and-ink  sketches  of 
the  old  English  town  and  its  vicinity,  and  of  St. 
Ives,  which  we  take  to  be  one  of  the  very  ugliest 
and  most  sluggbh  small  market  towns  in  all 
broad  England.    He  imagines  that  the  mother  of 
Cromwell,  Elizabeth  Steward,  may,  as  is  always 
asserted,  have  been  **  some  half  of  a  fractional  part 
of  a  cousin  to  Charles  Stuait,  King  of  England.** 
Nor  does  he  strenuously  deny  that  Oliver's  father, 
as  a  matter  of  thrifty  management,  may  have 
malted  and  actually  brewed  part   of  the  grain 
raised  on  his  own  land  ;  and  that  thus  Cromwell 
may  have  merited  the  contumelious  chaige  of 
being  '^  a  brewer  s  son."    It  b  enough  that  Oliver's 
father,  Robert,  was  a  respectable  country  gentle- 
man, the  son  of  the  knight  of  Hiuchinbrook,  and 
connected  with  the  best  gentry  of  the  neighbouring 
Fens ;  and,  which  is  far  more  to  the  purpose,  the 
oousin-german  of  John  Hampden.  Nor  has  Mr.  Car- 
lyle a  doubt  but  that  '*  Oliver's  "  family  was  zekted 
to  that  of  the  "  Thomas  Cromwell"  of  Henry  VIIJ. 
though  Cromwell  himself  disowned  tlie  connexion. 
Mr.  Carlyle  labours  as  hard,  and  as  minutely,  to 
clear  up  such  points,  as  if  this  account  of  *^  the 
Cromwell  kindred"  formed  a  finished  chapter  of 
the  Life  which  he  half  promises — ^and  gives  as 
much  of  birth  and  genealogy  as  the  unheraldic 
plain  reader  can  well  bear.     But,  at  last,  we  get 
to  the  early  boyhood  of  "Oliver,"  which  reads 
exactly  as  if  Jean  Paul  Richter  had  written  it, 
and  Mr.  Carlyle  made  a  free  translation.      It 
runs  thus : — 

Early  in  January  of  this  year,  (1603,)  the  old  Grand- 
father, Sir  Henry, '  the  Golden  Knight,'  at  Hinchinbrook, 
died  :  our  Oliver,  not  quite  four  years  old,  saw  funeralift 
and  crapes,  saw  Father  and  Uncles  with  grave  faces,  and 
understood  not  well  what  it  meant, — understood  only, 
pr  tried  to  understand,  that  the  good  old  Grandfather 
was  gone  away,  and  would  never  pat  his  head  any 
more.  The  maternal  Grandfather,  at  Ely,  was  yet,  and 
for  above  a  dozen  years  more,  living. 

The  same  year,  four  months  afterwards.  King  James, 
coming  from  the  North  to  take  possesnion  of  the  English 
crown,  lodged  two  nights  at  Hinchinbrook;  with  royal 
retinue,  with  immense  sumptuosities,  addressings,  knight- 
makings,  ceremonial  exhibitions;  which  must  have  been 
a  grand  treat  for  little  Oliver.  His  Majesty  came  from 
the  Belvoir-Castle  region, "  hunting  all  the  way,"  on  the 
afternoon  of  Wednesday,  27th  April,  1603;  and  set  off, 
through  Huntingdon  and  Qodmanchester,  towards  Roy- 
sCon,  on  Friday  forenoon.  The  Cambridge  Doctors 
brough  thim  an  Address  while  here;  Uncle  Oliver,  besides 
the  ruinously  splendid  entertainments,  gave  him  honods, 
horses,  and  astonishing  gifts,  at  his  departure.  In  retuni 
there  were  knights  created.  Sir  Oliver  first  of  the  batch, 
we  may  suppose;  King  James  had  decided  that  there 
should  be  no  reflection  for  the  want  of  Knights  at  least 
Among  the  large  batches  manufactured  next  year  was 
Thomas  Steward  of  Ely,  henceforth  Sir  Thomas,  Mrs. 


•  Two  Volumes  OcUvo  ;  with  Poitnit  of  Cromwell,  &c    Pp.  1214.    London :  Chapman  and  Hull. 
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Robot  Cromwell^s  Brother,  oar  OllTer'a  Uncle.  Hineh- 
iabnok  got  greftt  honour  by  thia  and  other  royal  viaits; 
bat  fbond  it,  by  and  by,  a  dear-boogfat  honour. 

OUrer*!  Biographers,  or  rather  C^ion  Heath,  his  first 
fiiogTspber,  whom  the  others  have  oopied,  introdaoe 
TanooB  tales  into  these  early  yean  of  Oliver :  of  his 
beio;  nu  away  with  by  an  ape,  along  tlie  leads  of 
Hiochiiibrook,  and  England  being  all  but  delivered  from 
liin,  bid  the  Fatee  so  ordered  it ;  of  his  seeing  prophetic 
epeetres;  of  his  robbing  orchards,  and  fighting  tyran- 
iHHuly  with  boys;  of  his  acting  in  School  Plays;  of  his,  && 
&c— The  whole  of  which,  groanded  on  '*  Human  Stupi* 
ditj/'  sod  Carrion  Heath  alone,  begs  us  to  give  it  Chria- 
tiaa  burial  once  for  alL  Oliver  attended  the  Public 
School  of  Huntingdon,  which  was  then  conducted  by  a 
Dr.  Beard,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  again;  he  learned,  to 
appearance  moderately  well,  what  the  sons  of  other 
gatlemen  were  taught  in  such  places;  went  through  the 
BQirersal  destiniee  which  conduct  all  men  ttom  child- 
liood  to  youth,  in  a  way  not  partieuhuized  in  any  one 
point  hj  an  authentic  record,  lieadera  of  lively  imagi- 
DatioD  can  follow  him  on  his  bird-nesting  expeditions, 
to  the  top  of*  Bamabee's  big  Tree,"  and  elsewhither,  if 
Ukj  cboofc;  en  his  fen-fowling  expeditions,  social  sports, 
ud  laboon  manifold;  vacation- visits  to  his  Uncles,  to 
Aut  Hampden,  and  Cousin  John  among  others:  all  these 
tLlags  moat  have  been;  but  how  they  specially  were,  is 
iw  eTtr  hidden  from  all  men. 

like  Mr.  Knight,  in  his  very  pleasing  conjectural 
biographr  of  the  childhood  and  boyhood  of 
Shakspere,  Mr.  Carlyle  often  adverts  to  con- 
temporary poblic  events ;  and,  among  other  move- 
ments, to  the  first  germ  and  development  of  Pu- 
rit^ism,  and  its  probable  effects  on  the  dawning 
mind  of  young  Oliver.  As  a  specimen  of  this  vivi- 
fyiflgmode  of  writing  biography,  inaccurate  as  it 
jsay  be,  we  mast  indulge  in  an  extract,  still  ima- 
gmiog  that  here  we  are  copying  from  what  must 
hare  been  originaUy  intended  fur  part  of  a  com- 
plete Life  of  the  Protector ;  so  ample  is  the  scale 
on  vhich  it  is  composed. 

la  Norember,  1605,  there  likewise  came  to  Robert 
Cromweiri  house,  no  question  of  it,  news  of  the  thrice 
oootterable  Gunpowder  Plot.  Whereby  King,  Parlia- 
aent,  and  God's  Gospel  in  England,  were  to  have  been, 
in  ooe  infernal  moment,  blown  aloft;  and  the  Devil's 
Gospel,  and  aecnraed  incredibilities,  idolatries,  and 
poifionoos  eoDftutons  of  the  Romish  Babylon,  sulMtituted 
IB  their  room !  The  eternal  Truth  of  the  Living  God  to 
become  an  empty  formula,  a  shamming  grimace  of  the 
Three-hatted  Chimera!  These  things  did  fill  Huntingdon, 
ind  Robert  Cromwell's  house,  with  talk  enough,  in  the 
winter  of  Oliver's  sixth  year.  And  again,  in  the  summer 
•f  his  eleventh  year,  in  May,  1610,  there  doubtless  failed 
not  news  and  talk»  how  the  Great  Henry  was  stabbed  in 
Paris  Btreets :  assassinated  by  the  Jesuits; — black  sons 
of  the  Scarlet  Woman,  murderous  to  soul  and  to  body. 

Other  things,  in  other  years,  the  diligent  Historical 
Stodent  will  supply  according  to  fkcnity.  The  History 
of  Europe,  at  that  epoch,  meant  essentially  the  struggle 
«f  Protestantism  against  Catholicism,— a  broader  form 
of  that  same  struggle,  of  devout  Puritanism  against 
dignified  Ceremonialism,  which  forms  the  History  of 
England  then.  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  so  long  as 
he  iifed,  was  still  to  be  regarded  as  the  head  of  Pro- 
tcstaatiBm;  Spain,  bound  up  with  the  Austrian  empire, 
u  that  of  CathoUeism.  Henry's  **  Grand  Scheme," 
nstarally  strove  to  carry  Protestant  England  along 
^h  it;  James,  till  Henry's  death,  held  on,  in  a  loose 
*>7)by  Henry;  and  his  Political  History,  so  far  as  he 
^  any,  may  be  conaidered  to  lie  there.  After  Henry's 
^th,  he  fell  off  to  « Spanish  Infiuitas,"  to  Spanish 
iatensts;  and,  as  it  were,  ceased  to  have  any  History, 
uy  hegaa  to  haYo  a  tuffotive  one. 

Among  the  events  which  Historical  Students  will  sup- 
ply for  Robert  Ciomweirs  house,  and  the  spiritual 
P>Mnm  of  young  OUrer,  the  Death  of  Prince  Henry  in 


1612,  and  the  prospective  accession  of  Prince  Charles, 
fitter  for  a  ceremonial  Archbishop  than  a  governing  King, 
as  some  thought,— will  not  be  forgotten.  Then  how  the 
Elector  Palatine  was  married;  and  troubles  began  to 
brew  in  Germany;  and  little  Dr.  Laud  was  made  Arch- 
deacon of  Huntingdon :  —  such  news  the  Historical 
Student  can  supply.  And,  on  the  whole,  all  students 
and  persons  can  know  always  that  Oliver's  mind  was 
k^pi  full  of  news,  and  never  wanted  for  pabulum  1 

Olirer,  bom  in  1599,  in  1616  was  entered  at 
Cambridge. 

Curious  enough,  of  all  days,  on  this  same  day  Shak- 
spere,  as  his  stone  monument  still  testifies,  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  died : 

Obiit  Anno  Domini  1616. 
JEtatis  63.  Die  23  Apr. 

While  Oliver  Cromwell  was  entering  himself  of  Sidney- 
Sussex  College,  William  Sbakspere  was  taking  his  fare- 
well of  this  world.  Oliver's  Father  had,  most  likely, 
come  with  him;  it  is  but  twelve  miles  fh>m  Huntingdon; 
yon  can  go  and  come  in  a  day.  Oliver's  Father  saw 
Oliver  write  in  the  Album  at  Cambridge  :  at  Stratford, 
Shakspere's  Ann  Hathaway  was  weeping  over  his  bed. 
The  first  world-great  thing  that  remains  of  English 
History,  the  Literature  of  Shakspere,  was  ending;  the 
second  world-great  thing  that  remains  of  English  His- 
tory, the  armed  Appeal  of  Puritanism  to  the  Invisible  God 
of  Heaven  against  many  very  Visible  Devils,  on  Earth 
and  Elsewhere,  was,  so  to  speak,  beginning.  They  have 
their  exits  and  their  entrances.  And  one  People  in  its 
time  plays  many  parts. 

Mr.  Carlyle,  in  his  own  qyalnt  involuted  fashion 
of  connecting  his  words,  denies  roundly  that  Crom> 
well,  coming  early  to  his  patrimony,  was  a  wild 
youth,  addicted  to  gaming  and  other  vices,  of 
which  there  is,  at  all  events,  no  better  evidence  than 
the  assertion  of  **  Carrion  Heath;"  and  he  sees  no 
satisfactory  evidence  of  Oliver  ever  having  studied 
law,  or  being  of  any  **  Inn.*'  But  if  it  so  happened 
.that  Oliver  was  in  London  upon  Thursday  the 
29th  October,  1618,  he  might,  very  probably,  have 
been  eye-witness  to  a  great  and  striking  scene. 
There  is  no  denying  this ;  and  so,  apropos  des  hottesy 
we  see,  and  are  right  well-pleased  to  see,  the  last 
hours  of  Raleigh  painted  by  Mr.  Carlyle : — 

This  morning,  if  Oliver,  as  is  probable,  were  now  in 
Town  studying  Law,  he  might  be  eye-witness  of  a  great 
and  very  strange  scene  :  the  Laat  Scene  in  the  life  of 
Sir  Walter  Kaleigh.  Raleigh  was  beheaded  in  Old 
Palace  Yard;  he  appeared  on  the  scaffold  there*' about 
8  o'clock"  that  morning;  ''an  immense  crowd,"  all 
London,  and  in  a  sense  all  England,  looking  on.  A  cold 
hoar-frosty  morning.  Earl  of  Arundel,  now  known  to  us 
by  his  Greek  Marbles;  Earl  of  Donoaster,  ("Sardana- 
palus"  Hay,  ultimately  Earl  of  Carlisle :)  these  with 
other  earls  and  dignitaries  sat  looking  through  windows 
near  by;  to  whom  Raleigh  in  his  last  brief  manfhl 
speech  appealed,  with  response  from  them.  He  had 
failed  of  finding  Eldorados  in  the  Indies  lately;  he  had 
failed,  and  also  succeeded,  in  many  things  in  his  time  : 
he  returned  home  with  his  brain  and  his  heart "  broken," 
as  he  said; — and  the  Spaniards,  who  found  King  James 
willing,  now  wished  that  he  should  die.  A  very  tragic 
scene.  Such  a  man,  with  his  head  grown  gray ;  with  his 
strong  heart  "breaking," — still  strength  enough  in  it 
to  break  with  dignity.  Somewhat  proudly  he  laid  his 
old  gray  head  on  the  block ;  as  if  saying,  in  better  than 
words,  '^  There  then  I"  The  Sheriif  offered  to  let  him 
warm  himself  again,  within  doors  again  at  a  fire.  "  Nay, 
let  us  be  swift,"  said  Kaleigh; "  in  few  minutes  my  ague 
will  return  upon  me,  and  if  I  be  not  dead  before  that, 
they  will  say  1  tremble  for  fear."  If  Oliver,  among 
"  the  immense  crowd,"  saw  this  scene,  as  is  conceivable 
enough,  he  would  not  want  for  reflections  on  it 

Whether  Oliver  saw  Ralei^^h  heheaded  or  not. 
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lie  certainly  did«  about  this  time,  both  see  and  woo 
Elizabeth  Bourchier,  daughter  of  a  city  knight,  to 
whom,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  was  married 
in  St.  Giles's  Church,  Cripplegate.  The  young 
couple  went  to  keep  house  with  Oliver  s  mother. 

The  Son,  as  new  head  of  the  bouse,  an  inexperienced 
head,  bat  a  teachable,  ever-learning  one,  was  to  take  his 
Father's  place;  and  with  a  wise  Mother  and  a  good  Wife, 
harmonising  tolerably  well  we  shall  hope,  was  to  manage 
as  be  best  might.  Here  he  continued,  annoticeable  but 
easily  imaginable  by  History,  for  almost  ten  years : 
farming  lands;  most  probably  attending  quarter-sessions; 
doing  the  civic,  industrial,  and  social  duties,  in  the 
common  way ; — living  as  his  Father  before  him  had  done. 
His  first  child  was  bom  here,  in  October  1621 ;  a  son, 
Robert,  baptised  at  St.  John's  Church  on  the  13th  of  the 
month,  of  whom  nothing  farther  is  known.    .    .    . 

In  October  1623,  there  was  an  illumination  of  tallow 
lights, «  ringing  of  bells,  and  gratulation  of  human 
hearts  in  all  Towns  in  England,  and  doubtless  in  Hun- 
tingdon too,  on  the  safe  return  of  Prince  Charles  firom 
Spain  itithatU  the  Infanta.  A  matter  of  endless  joy  to 
all  true  Englishmen  of  that  day,  though  no  Engliidiman 
of  this  day  feels  any  interest  in  it  one  way  or  the  other. 
But  Spain,  even  more  than  Rome,  was  the  chosen  throne 
of  Popery ;  which  in  that  time  meant  temporal  and 
eternal  Damnability,  Falsity  to  God's  Gospel,  love  of  pro- 
sperous Darkness  rather  than  of  suffering  Light;  infinite 
baseness  rushing  short-sighted  upon  infinite  peril  for 
this  world  and  for  all  worlds.  King  James,  with  his 
worldly-wise  endeavourings  to  marry  his  son  into  some 
first-rate  family,  never  made  a  falser  calculation  than 
in  this  grand  business  of«the  Spanish  Match.  The  soul 
of  England  abhorred  to  have  any  concern  with  Spain  or 
things  Spanish.  Spain  was  as  a  black  Domdaniel,  which, 
had  the  floors  of  it  been  paved  with  diamonds,  had  the 
Infanta  of  it  come  riding  in  such  a  Gig  of  Respectability 
as  was  never  driven  since  Phae'ton's  Sun-chariot  took 
the  road,  no  honest  English  soul  could  wish  to  have 
■  concern  with.  Hence  England  illuminated  itself.  The 
articulate  tendency  of  this  Solomon  King  had  unfortu- 
nately parted  company  altogether  with  the  inarticulate 
but  ineradicable  tendency  of  the  Country  he  presided 
over.  The  Solomon  King  struggled  one  way ;  and  the 
English  Nation,  with  its  very  life-fibres,  was  compelled  to 
struggle  snother  way.  The  rent  by  degrees  became 
wide  enough  ! 

For  the  present,  England  is  all  illnminated,  a  new 
parliament  is  summoned ;  which  welcomes  the  breaking 
of  the  Spanish  Match,  as  one  might  welcome  the  break- 
ing of  a  Dr.  Faustus's  Bargain,  and  a  deliverance  from 
the  power  of  sorcerers.  Uncle  Oliver  served  in  this 
parliament,  ss  was  his  wont,  for  Huntingdonshire. 
They  and  the  Nation,  with  one  voice,  impelled  the  poor 
old  King  to  draw  out  his  fighting  tools  at  last,  and 
beard  this  Spanish  Apollyon,  instead  of  making  mar- 
riages with  it.  No  Pitt's  crusade  against  the  French 
Sansculottism  in  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
could  be  so  welcomed  by  English  Preservers  of  the 
Game,  as  this  defiance  of  the  Spanish  Apollyon  was  by 
Englishmen  in  general  in  the  end  of  the  Seventeenth. 
The  Palatinate  was  to  be  recovered,  after  all ;  Protestant- 
ism, the  sacred  cause  of  God's  Light  and  Truth  against 
the  Devil's  Falsity  and  Darkness,  was  to  be  fought  for 
and  secured.  Supplies  were  voted  ;  "  drums  l^at  in 
the  City  "  and  elsewhere,  as  they  had  done  three  years 
ago,  to  the  joy  of  all  men,  when  the  Palatinate  was  first 
to  be  ''defended:"  but  now  it  was  to  be  ''recovered ;" 
now  a  decisive  effort  was  to  be  made. 

In  these  years  Cromwell  was  subject  to  h^'po- 
chondriac  maladies,  and  his  physician  was  often 
sent  for  at  midnight  to  the  '*  spleen-strack " 
patient,  who  as  often  thought  *^  he  was  just  going 
to  die,"  and  had  fancies  about  ^*  the  Town  Cross," 
— ^upon  which  Mr.  Carlyle  thus  dilates  — 

Brief  intimation,  of  which  the  reflective  reader  may 
make  a  great  deal.     Samuel  Johnson,  too,  had  hypo- 


chondrias;  all  great  souls  are  apt  to  have,  and  to  be  in 
thick  darkness  generally,  till  the  eternal  ways  and  the 
celestial  guiding-stars  disclose  themselves,  and  the 
vague  Abyss  of  Life  knit  itself  up  into  Firmaments  for 
them.  Temptations  in  the  wilderness.  Choices  of  Her- 
cules, and  the  like,  in  succinct  or  loose  form,  are  ap- 
pointed for  every  man  that  will  assert  a  soul  in  himself 
and  be  a  man.  Let  Oliver  take  comfort  in  his  dark 
sorrows  and  melancholies.  The  quantity  of  sorrow  he 
has,  does  it  not  mean  withal  the  quantity  of  tynpathf 
he  has,  the  quantity  of  faculty  and  victory  be  shall  yet 
have  t  "  Our  sorrow  is  the  inverted  image  of  our  noble- 
ness." The  depth  of  onr  despair  measures  what  capa- 
bility and  height  of  claim  we  have  to  hope.  Black 
smoke  as  of  Tophet  filling  all  your  universe,  it  can  yet 
by  true  heart-energy  become  Jlame  and  brilliancy  of 
Heaven.    Courage  I 

It  is  therefore  in  these  years,  undated  by  history, 
that  we  must  place  Oliver's  dear  recognition  of  Calvio- 
istio  Christianity;  what  he,  with  unspeakable  joy, would 
name  his  Conversion,  his  deliverance  from  the  jawi  of 
Eternal  Death.  Certainly  a  grand  epoch  for  a  mao : 
properly  the  one  epoch ;  the  turning-point  which  guides 
upwards,  or  guides  downwards,  him  and  his  activity  for 
evermore.  Wilt  thon  join  with  the  Dragons  1  wilt  thou 
join  with  the  Gods  1  Of  thee,  too,  the  question  is  asked, 
Whether  by  a  man  in  Greneva  gown,  by  a  man  in  "  Four 
surplices  at  Allhallow- tide,"  with  words  very  imperfect; 
or  by  no  man  and  no  words,  but  only  by  the  Silences,  by 
the  Eternities,  by  the  Life  everlasting  and  the  Death 
everlasting.  That  the  **  Sense  of  difference  between 
Right  and  Wrong"  had  filled  all  Time  and  all  Space  for 
man,  and  bodied  itself  forth  into  a  Heaven  and  Hell  for 
him :  this  constitutes  the  grand  feature  of  those  Puritan 
Old-Christian  Ages;  this  is  the  element  which  stamps 
them  as  heroic,  and  has  rendered  their  works  great, 
manlike,  friiitfnl  to  all  generations.  It  is  by  far  the 
niemorablest  achievement  of  our  Species ;  without  that 
element,  in  some  form  or  other,  nothing  of  Heroic  had 
ever  been  among  us. 

For  many  centuries.  Catholic  Christianity,  a  fit  em- 
bodiment of  that  divine  Sense,  had  been  current  more  or 
less,  making  the  generations  noble :  and  here  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  Century  called  the  Seventeenth,  we  see  the 
last  aspect  of  it  hitherto,— not  the  last  of  all,  it  is  to  be 
hoped.  Oliver  was  henceforth  a  Christian  man;  believed 
in  God,  not  on  Sundays  only,  but  on  all  days,  in  all 
places,  and  in  all  cases. 

Is  this  to  be  held  as  the  one  distinct  profession  of 
his  own  religious  opinions,  his  own  belief,  which, 
amidst  a  world  of  the  vague,  the  formless,  and 
shadowless,  which,  on  the  question  of  religion,  lie 
scattered  throughout  his  writings,  may  henceforth 
be  assumed  as  the  creed  of  one  who  has  in  turns 
praised  and  denounced  the  good  and  the  evil  in 
every  sect  under  the  sun — Odinism  and  MahomeJ- 
anism,  with  Papistry  ?  Some  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  late 
productions  made  the  High  Church  party, — actually 
the  Puseyites,  fancy  that  he  was  veering  round  to 
the  right  side,  and  welcome  a  potent  auxiliary.  The 
present  work  will  set  them  right ;  but  neither  must 
the  Scottish  True-blue  Presbyterians  and  their 
Free  Church,  fancy  that  their  ancestors  have 
gained  him.    No,  no  :  it  is  thus  he  treats  them  — 

The  Scotch  People,  the  first  beginners  of  this  grand 
Puritan  Revolt,  which  we  may  define  as  an  attempt  to 
bring  the  Divine  Law  of  the  Bible  into  actual  practice 
in  men's  affairs  on  the  Earth,  are  still  one  and  all  reso- 
lute for  that  object;  but  they  are  getting  into  sad  diffi- 
culties as  to  realising  it.  Not  easy  to  realise  such  a 
thing :  besides  true  will,  there  need  heroic  gifts,  the 
highest  that  Heaven  gives,  for  realizing  it  I  Gifts  which 
have  not  been  vouchsafed  the  Scotch  People  at  present 
The  letter  of  their  Covenant  presses  heavy  on  these 
men;  traditions,  formulas,  dead  letters  of  many  things 
press  heavy  on  them.  On  the  whole,  they  too  are  but 
what  we  call  Pedants  in  conduct,  not  Poets  :  the  sheep- 
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(kin  record  failing  them,  and  old  ase-and-wont  ending, 
tLey  cannot  farther;  they  look  into  a  sea  of  troubles, 
thoreless,  starless,  on  which  there  seems  no  narigation 
possible. 

The  faults  or  misfortunes  of  the  Scotch  People,  in 
their  Puritan  business,  are  many :  but  properly  their 
gnnd  &ult  is  this.  That  they  have  produced  for  it  no 
lafficiently  heroic  man  among  them.  No  man  that  has 
an  eye  to  see  beyond  the  letter  and  the  rubric. 

Whatever  Mr.  Carlyle  may  be,  his  "  Oliver  * 
was  DOW  an  avowed  Puritan,  and  he 

(onsoTted  with  Puritans  in  general,  many  of  whom 
wtn  Gentry  of  his  own  rank,  some  of  them  Nobility  of 
fflDch  higher  rank.  A  modest  devout  man,  solemnly 
intent  **  to  make  his  calling  and  his  election  sure,*' — to 
whom,  in  credible  dialect,  the  Voice  of  the  Highest  had 
epoken.  Whose  earnestness,  sagacity,  and  manful  worth 
graduallT  made  him  conspicuous  in  his  circle  among 
such- — The  Paritans  were  already  numerous.  John 
Hampden,  01iTer*s  cousin,  was  a  devout  Puritan,  John 
Pym  the  like ;  Lord  Brook,  Lord  Say,  Lord  Montague,— 
ParitiBS  in  the  better  rank8,and  in  every  rank, abounded. 
Already^  either  in  conscious  act,  or  in  clear  tendency, 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  serious  Thought  and  Man- 
hood of  England  had  declared  itself  Puritan. 

There  is  a  blank  of  several  years  in  the  life  of 
'*  Oliver/'  when  we  find  him  a  captain  in  the  army 
of  the  Parliament,  and  King  Charles  plunged  into 
a  sea  of  troubles  with  that  refractory  body. 

Unfortnnate  king,  we  see  him  chafing,  stamping,  — 
a  very  fiery  steed,  but  bridled,  check-bitted,  by  innu- 
meiable  straps  and  considerations ;  struggling  much  to 
be  composed.  Alas,  it  would  not  do.  This  Parliament 
was  more  Parltanic,  more  intent  on  rigorous  Law  and 
divine  Gospel,  than  any  other  had  ever  been.  As,  indeed, 
all  these  Parliaments  grow  strangely  in  Puritanism ; 
more  and  ever  more  earnest  rises  from  the  hearts  of 
them  all,  **  O  Sacred  Mijesty,  lead  us  not  to  Antichrist, 
to  Illegality,  to  temporal  and  eternal  Perdition !"  The 
Kobility  and  Gentry  of  England  were  then  a  very 
strange  body  of  men.  The  English  Squire  of  the  Seven- 
teen£  Centary  clearly  appears  to  have  believed  in  God, 
not  as  a  figure  of  speech,  but  as  a  very  fact,  very  awful 
to  the  heart  of  the  English  Squire.  ^  He  wore  his  Bible- 
doctrine  round  him,"  says  one,  '*  as  our  Squire  wears  his 
bhoi-belt  ;  went  abroad  with  it  nothing  doubting." 
King  Charles  was  going  on  his  father's  course,  only  with 
frightful  acceleration :  he  and  his  respectable  Traditions 
and  Notions,  clothed  in  old  sheepskin  and  respectable 
Church-tippets,  were  all  pulling  one  way ;  England  and 
the  Eternal  Laws  pulling  another ;— the  rent  fast  widen- 
tog  till  BO  man  could  heal  it. 

This  was  the  celebrated  Parliament  which  framed  the 
Petition  of  Right,  and  set  London  all  astir  with  '*  bells 
aid  bonfires"  at  the  passing  thereof;  and  did  other 
feats  not  to  be  particularized  here.  Across  the  murkiest 
element  in  which  any  great  Entity  was  ever  shown  to 
hsBso  creatures,  it  still  rises,  after  much  consideration, 
to  the  modem  man,  in  a  dim  but  undeniable  manner,  as 
a  Bost  brave  and  noble  Parliament.  The  like  of  which 
were  worth  its  weight  in  diamonds,  even  now;^ — but  has 
CNwn  very  unattainable  now,  next  door  to  incredible 
Mv. —  We  have  to  say  that  this  Parliament  chastised 
lycephant  Priests,  Mainwaring,  Sibthorp,  and  other 
Anainian  sycophants,  a  disgrace  to  God*s  Church ;  that 
it  had  aa  eye  to  other  still  more  elevated  Church-Syco- 
phants, as  the  mainsprings  of  all ;  but  was  cautious  to 
give  oifenee  by  naming  them.  That  it  earefhlly  "  ab- 
stained from  naming  the  Duke  of  Buckingham."  That 
it  decided  on  giving  ample  subsidies,  but  not  till  there 
were  reasonable  discussion  of  grievances.  That  in 
manner  ii  was  most  gentle,  soft-spoken,  cautious,  reve- 
mtial;  and  in  substance  most  resolute  and  valiant. 
Traly  irith  valiant  patient  energy,  in  a  slow  steadfast 
English  manner,  it  carried,  across  infinite  confused 
•ppodtion  and  discouragement,  its  Petition  of  Right, 
sad  what  else  it  had  to  carry.  Four  hundred  brave 
aeo,— Inave  men  snd  trne,  after  their  sort  I     One 


laments  to  find  such  a  Parliament  smothered  under  Dry- 
asdust's shot-rubbish.  The  memory  of  it,  could  any  real 
memory  of  it  ri§e  upon  honourable  gentlemen  and  us, 
might  be  admonitory,  —  would  be  astonishing  at  least. 
We  must  clip  one  extract  from  Rushworth's  huge  Rag- 
fair  of  a  Book ;  the  moumfullest  torpedo  rubbish-heap 
of  jewels  buried  under  sordid  wreck  and  dust  and  dead 
ashes,  one  jewel  to  the  wagon-load; — and  let  the 
reader  try  to  make  a  visual  scene  of  it  as  he  can. 

The  letter  of  Thomas  Alured  is  not  for  us,  who 
must  not  lose  view  of  the  other,  the  modern  **  True 
Thomas,"  and  his  commentary  on  the  scene  of 
"  weeping." 

This  scene  Oliver  saw,  and  formed  part  of;  one  of 
the  memorablest  he  was  ever  in.  Why  did  those  old 
honourable  gentlemen  **  weep  t "  How  came  tough  old 
Coke  upon  Lyttleton,  one  of  the  toughest  men  ever 
made,  to  melt  into  tears  like  a  girl,  and  sit  down  unable 
to  speak  t  The  modem  honourable  gentleman  cannot 
tell.  Let  him  consider  it,  and  try  if  hie  can  tell  I  And 
then,  putting  off  his  Shot-belt,  and  striving  to  put  on 
some  Bible-doctrine,  some  earnest  God's  Truth  or  other, 
—  try  if  he  can  discover  why  he  cannot  tell  I  — 

The  Remonstrance  against  Buckingham  was  perfect- 
ed ;  the  hounds  having  got  all  upon  the  scent.  Bucking- 
ham was  expressly  <*  named,"  a  daring  feat :  and  so 
loud  were  the  hounds,  and  such  a  tune  in  their  baying, 
his  Majesty  saw  good  to  confirm,  and  ratify  beyond 
shadow  of  cavil,  the  invaluable  Petition  of  Right,  and 
thereby  produce  *'  bonfires,"  and  bob-majors  upon  all 
bells.  Old  London  was  sonorous  ;  in  a  blaze  with  joy- 
fires.  Soon  after  which,  this  Parliament,  as  London, 
and  England,  and  it,  all  still  continued  somewhat  too 
sonorous,  was  hastily,  with  visible  royal  anger,  pro- 
rogued till  October  next,  —  till  January  as  it  proved. 
Oliver,  of  course,  went  home  to  Huntingdon  to  his 
harvest-work ;  England  continued  simmering  and  sound- 
ing as  it  might. 

In  the  same  desultory  style,  the  History  of  the 
period  is  continued.  Buckingham  is  assassinated, 
and  his  murderer,  Felton,  executed  with  Mr.  Car- 
lyle's  own  touch  ;  and  the  session  is  opened  with 
**  Tonnage  and  Poundage,"  and  all  that  grew  out 
of  those  cabalistic  words. 

In  regard  to  religion,  also,  matters  looked  equally  ill. 
Sycophant  Mainwaring,  just  censored  in  Parliament, 
had  been  promoted  to  a  fatter  living.  Sycophant  Mon- 
tague, in  the  like  circumstances,  to  a  Bishopric  :  Laud 
was  in  the  act  of  consecrating  him  at  Croydon,  when  the 
news  of  Buckingham's  death  came  thither.  There 
needed  to  be  a  Committee  of  Religion.  The  House  re- 
solved itself  into  a  Grand  Committee  of  Religion,  and 
did  not  want  for  matter.  Bishop  Neile  of  Winchester, 
Bishop  Laud,  now  of  London,  were  a  frightfiilly  cere- 
moniid  pair  of  Bishops;  the  fountain  they  of  innumerable 
tendencies  to  Papistry  and  the  old  clothes  of  Babylon  I 
It  was  in  this  Committee  of  Religion,  on  the  11th  day 
of  February,  1628-9,  that  Mr.  Cromwell,  Member  for 
Huntingdon,  stood  up  and  made  his  first  Speech,  a  Aug- 
ment of  which  has  found  its  way  into  history,  and  ia 
now  known  to  all  mankind.  He  said  **  he  had  heard  by 
relation  from  one  Dr.  Beard,  (his  old  schoolmaster  at 
Huntingdon)  that  Dr.  Alablaster  had  preached  fiat 
Popery  at  Paul's  Cross ;  and  that  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester (Dr.  Neile)  had  commanded  him,  as  his  Diocesan, 
he  should  preach  nothing  to  the  contrary.  Mainwaring, 
so  justly  censured  in  this  House  for  his  sermons,  was, 
by  the  same  Bishop's  means,  preferred  to  a  rich  living. 
If  these  are  the  steps  to  Church-preferment,"  added  he, 
"  what  are  we  to  expect !'' 

Dr.  Beard,  as  the  reader  knows,  is  Oliver's  old  school- 
master at  Huntingdon,  a  grave,  speculative,  theological 
old  gentleman,  seemingly,— and  on  a  level  with  the  latest 
news  from  town.  Of  poor  Dr.  Alablaster  there  may  bo 
found  some  indistinct,  and  instantly  forgetable,  parti- 
culars in  Wood*»  AthencF,  Paul's  Cross,  of  which  I 
have  seen  old  Prints,  was  a  kind  of  Stone  Tent,  **  with 
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leaden  roof/'  at  the  north-east  comer  of  Panrs  Cathe- 
dral, where  sermonB  were  etill,  and  had  long  been, 
preached  in  the  open  air ;  crowded  doToat  congregations 
gathering  there,  with  forms  to  sit  on,  if  you  came  early. 
Qaeen  Elizabeth  used  to  "  tune  her  pulpits,"  she  said, 
when  there  was  any  great  thing  on  hand;  as  GoTeming 
Persons  now  striye  to  tune  their  Morning  Newspapers. 
Paul's  Cross,  a  kind  of  Tim€i  newspaper,  but  edited 
partly  by  Heaven  itself,  was  then  a  most  important 
entity  1  Ahiblaster,  to  the  horror  of  mankind,  was 
heard  preaching  *'fiat  Popery"  there,— ** prostituting 
our  columns "  in  that  scandalous  manner  I  and  Neile 
had  forbidden  him  to  preach  against  it.  •*  What  are  we 
to  expect!" 

The  record  of  this  world-famous  utterance  of  Oliver 
still  lies  in  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum,  in  Mr. 
Crewe's  Note-Book,  or  another's  :  it  was  first  printed  in 
a  wretched  old  Book  called  the  Epkemerit  ParHamen- 
taria,  professing  to  be  compiled  by  Thomas  Fuller ;  and 
actually  containing  a  Preface  recognisable  as  his,  but 
nothing  else  that  we  can  so  recognise  :  for  **  quaint  old 
Fuller "  is  a  man  of  talent,  and  this  book  looks  as  if 
compiled  by  some  spiritual  Nightmare,  rather  than  a 
rational  Man. 

This  Parliament,  forcing  the  Speaker  to  keep 
his  place,  passed  their  memorable  protest  against 
Arminianismy  PapUtryy  and  illegal  Tonnage  and 
Poundage;  and,  when  it  was  abruptly  dbsolved, 
Cromwell  may  once  more  be  presumed  to  have  gone 
home  to  Huntingdon  ;  and  no  more  Parliaments 
-were  summoned  for  many  years,  while  the  Bishops 
AS  they  pleased  worked  out  their  fancies. 

Vexations,  spiritual  and  fiscal,  beyond  what  we  can 
well  fancy  now,  afflicted  the  souls  of  men.  The  English 
Nation  was  patient ;  it  endured  in  silence,  with  prayer 
that  God,  in  justice  and  mercy,  would  look  upon  it. 
Tlio  King  of  England,  with  his  chief  priests,  was  going 
one  way  ;  the  Nation  of  England,  by  eternal  laws,  was 
going  another  :  the  split  became  too  wide  for  healing. 

During  this  long  interval,  *^  Oliver"  had  sold  his 
properties  at  Huntingdon,  and  commenced  grazier 
and  farmer,  on  a  large  scale,  at  St.  Ives. 

His  mother  still  at  Huntingdon,  within  few  miles  of 
him,  he  could  still  superintend  and  protect  her  existenee 
there,  while  managing  his  new  operations  at  St.  Ives. 
He  continued  here  till  the  summer  or  spring  of  )  636. 
A  studious  imagination  may  sufficiently  construct  the 
figure  of  his  equable  life  in  those  years.  Diligent  grass- 
farming,  —  mowing,  milking,  cattle-marketing :  add 
<<  hypochondria/'  fits  of  the  blackness  of  darkness,  with 
glances  of  the  brightness  of  very  Heaven ;  prayer,  reli- 
gious reading  and  meditation ;  household  epochs,  joys 
and  cares; — we  have  a  solid,  substantial,  inoffensive 
Farmer  of  St.  Ives,  hoping  to  walk  with  integrity  and 
humble  devout  diligence  through  this  world,  and,by  his 
Maker's  infinite  mercy,  to  escape  destruction,  and  ^find 
eternal  salvation  in  wider  Divine  Worlds.  This  latter, 
this  is  the  grand  clause  in  his  Life,  which  dwarfs  all  other 
plauses.  Much  wider  destinies  than  he  anticipated 
were  appointed  him  on  earth ;  but  that,  in  comparison 
to  the  alternative  of  Heaven  or  Hell  to  all  Eternity,  was 
a  mighty  small  matter. 

The  lands  he  rented  are  still  there,  recognisable  to  the 
tourist ;  gross,  boggy  lands,  fringed  with  willow-trees, 
at  the  east  end  of  the  small  Town  of  St.  Ives,  which  is 
still  noted  as  a  cattle-market  in  those  parts. 

By  framing  the  narrative  somewhat  like  the 
Almanac  Chronicles,  which  tell  that  on  this  day 
such  and  such  a  thing  happened,  the  most  remark- 
able events  of  the  period  are  recorded  in  the  **  Elu- 
cidations," and  are  welcome  enough  in  themselves, 
though  occasionally  somewhat  away  from  the  mat- 
ter in  hand.  Thus,  in  the  same  year  that  Crom- 
well's seventh  child  was  born,  at  St.  Ives,  Prynne, 


we  are  told,  incurred  the  peril  of  having  his  cars        ^ 
cropt ;  and  further,  , 

It  carries  our  thought  to  extensive  world-transactions 
over  sea,  to  reflect,  that  in  the  end  of  this  same  year, 
'^e  November,  1632,"  the  great  Gustavus  died  on  the  ^ 
field  of  Ltitzen,  fighting  against  Wallenstein;  victorious 
for  the  last  time.  While  Oliver  Cromwell  walked 
peacefully  intent  on  cattlo-husbandry,  that  winter-day, 
on  the  grassy  banks  of  the  Ouse  at  St.  Ives,  Gustavud 
Adolphus,  shot  through  the  back,  was  sinking  firom  his 
horse  in  the  battle-storm  far  off,  with  these  words  i— 
**•  lek  kabe  genug,  BrwUr ;  reUe  IHeh,  Brother,  I  have 
got  enough;  save  thyself." 

On  the  19th  of  the  same  month,  November  1632, 
died  likewise  Frederick  Elector  Palatine,  titular  King 
of  Bohemia,  husband  of  King  Charles's  sister,  and  father 
of  certain  princes,  Rupert  and  others,  who  came  to  be 
well  known  in  our  History.  Elizabeth,  the  Widow,  vras 
left  with  a  large  family  of  them  in  Holland,  very  bare 
of  money,  of  resource,  or  immediate  hope;  but  conducted 
herself,  as  she  had  all  along  done,  in  a  way  that  gained 
much  respect.  **AUeifur  Ruhm  und  Ihr,  All  for  G lory 
and  Her,"  were  the  words  Duke  Bemhard  of  Weimar 
carried  on  his  flag,  through  many  battles  in  that  Thirty- 
Years  War.  She  was  of  Puritan  tendency;  understood 
to  care  little  about  the  Four  Surplices  at  Allhallowtide, 
and  much  for  the  root  of  the  matter. 

The  reader  will,  by  this  time,  perceive  that  if 
Mr.  Carlyle  can  make  a  hit,  he  never  foregoes  the 
opportunity,  though  he  may  turn  back,  wheel  far 
enough  round,  or  fly  o£P  at  a  tangent,  to  strike  the 
blow  effectually.  That  dealt  in  the  extract  below 
is  not  far  amiss,  however,  in  these  times  of  revivals 
and  conversions  to  Komanism.  Charles  the  First-,  in 
a  northern  progress,  had  visited  the  establishment 
of  Little  Gidding,  on  the  western  border  of  the 
same  county  in  which  Oliver  was  now  a  farmer. 
Little  Gidding,  the  very  model  for  a  Puseyite  or 
Newmaniac  Institution,  was 

A  surprising  Establishment,  now  in  full  flower; 
wherein  above  fourscore  persons,  including  domestics, 
with  Ferrar  and  his  Brother,  and  aged  Mother,  at  the 
head  of  them,  had  devoted  themselves  to  a  kind  of 
Protestant  Monachism,  and  were  getting  much  talked 
of  in  those  times.  They  followed  celibacy,  and  merely 
religious  duties;  employed  themselves  in  ''binding  of 
Pray erbooks,"  embroidering  of  hassocks;  in  almsgiving 
also,  and  what  charitable  work  was  possible  in  that 
desert  region;  above  all,  they  kept  up,  night  and  day,  a 
continual  repetition  of  the  English  Liturgy;  being 
divided  into  relays  and  watches,  one  watch  relieving 
another  as  on  shipboard;  and  never  allowing,  at  any 
hour,  the  sacred  fire  to  go  out.  This  also,  as  a  featiire 
of  the  times,  the  modem  reader  is  to  meditate.  In 
Isaac  WaIton*s  *'  Lives,"  there  is  some  drowsy  notice  of 
these  people,  not  unknown  to  the  modem  reader. 

These  little,  quaint,  and  pithy  extracts  might 
be  multiplied  abundantly,  but  our  readers  must 
already  have  a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  the  character 
of  Mr.  Carlyle's  work. 

The  Ship-money  Writ,  now,  in  1634,  had  just 
come  out,  and  "  Cousin  Hampden"  had  decided 
not  to  pay  it ;  and  now  we  first  get  hold, of  Olivers 
own  letters,  and  the  eccentric  *' Elucidations"  of 
his  Editor. 

It  must,  by  his  own  showing,  have  cost  Mr. 
Carlyle  incredible  pains  to  collect  the  Letters  and 
Speeches  of  Cromwell,  which  lie  scattered,  in  print 
and  manuscript,  in  a  hundred  repositories.  Of  the 
Speeches,  he  considers  himself  the  first  reader  for 
nearly  two  centuries  past;  but  with  so  many 
"  Histories  of  England,"  and  of  ^'  the  Commuu- 
wealth"  and  its  Statesmen,  this  is  surely   im- 
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pTobftble ;  or  eke  Uistoiy  is  indeed  but  the  Old 
Almanac  it  has  been  called.  Bat  the  hard  task 
was  not  ungrateful ;  and  now  Mr.  Carlyle  tells 
us:— 

WhateTer  words  auihenlicaUy  prooeeding  firom  OliTsr 
kimaelf  I  could  snj  where  find  yet  BarriTing,  I  have 
hnt  gsAheied;  and  will  now,  with  saoh  inittimum  of 
lanoUtioB  as  may  suit  thai  object,  offer  them  to  the 
reader.  That  is  the  purport  of  this  Book.  I  haye 
vestured  to  belieTe  that,  to  certain  patient,  earnest 
readeriy  these  old  dim  Letters  of  a  noble  English  Man 
pjght,  as  they  had  done  to  myself,  become  dimly  legible 
tpia;  might  dimly  present,  better  than  all  other 
erideoee,  the  noble  figure  of  the  Man  himself  again. 
Certainly  there  is  Historical  instruction  in  these  Letters 
— Historica],  and  perhaps  other  and  better.  At  lesst  it 
id  with  Heroes  and  God-inspired  men  that  I,  for  my  part, 
woald  fkr  rather  eonverse,  in  what  dialect  soever  they 
speak  t  Great,  oyer  fruitful;  profitable  for  reproof, 
fur  esioouagement,  for  building  up  in  manful  purposes 
and  works,  are  the  words  of  those  that  in  their  day 

wereaea. 

1  caOcdthese  letters  good,~bnt,  withal,  only  good  of 
their  kind.  No  eloquence,  elegance — ^not  always  eyen 
cleaner  of  expression — ^is  to  be  looked  for  in  them. 
Tbej  are  written  with  far  other  than  literary  aims; 
written,  most  of  them,  in  the  yery  flame  and  conflsgra- 
tioo  of  a  reyolutiouary  struggle,  and  with  an  eye  to  the 
despatch  of  indispensable,  pressing  business  alone:  but 
it  will  be  found,  I  coneeiye,  that  for  such  end  they  are 
well  written.  Superfluity,  as  if  by  a  natural  law  of  the 
case,  the  writer  has  had  to  discard;  whatsoeyer  quality 
eas  be  dispensed  with,  is  indifferent  to  him.  With  un- 
wieldy moTement,  yet  with  a  great  solid  step,  he  presses 
through, towards  his  object;  has  marked  out  yery  deci- 
sively what  the  real  steps  towards  it  are ;  discriminating 
well  the  essential  fh>m  the  extraneous  ;— forming  to 
himself,  in  short,  a  true,  not  an  untrue,  picture  of  the 
bosiness  that  is  to  be  done.  There  is  in  these  Letters, 
as  I  haye  said  above,  a  tUeiiee  still  more  Bignificant  of 
Oliyer  to  us  than  any  speech  they  have.  Dimly  we 
discover  features  of  an  Intelligence,  and  Soul  of  a  Man, 
greater  than  any  speech.  The  Intelligence  that  can, 
with  full  satisfaction  to  itself,  come  out  in  eloquent 
speaking,  in  musical  singing,  is,  after  all,  a  small  Intel- 
ligence. He  that  works  and  doet  some  Poem,  not  he 
t^t  merely  tayt  one,  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  Poet. 
Cromwell,  emblem  of  the  dumb  English,  is  interesting 
to  me  by  the  very  inadequacy  of  his  speecli.  Heroic 
iosighty  yalour,  and  belief,  without  words, — how  noble 
ii  it  in  comparison  to  eloquent  words  without  heroic 
insight ! 

I  have  corrected  the  spelling  of  these  Letters  ;  I  have 
punctuated,  and  divided  them  into  paragraphs,  in  the 
modem  manner. 

Sorely  the  reader  has  here  sufficient  encourage- 
ment to  enter  upon  this  extraordinary  collection. 
If  farther  stimulant  is  required,  it  may  be  found 
in  the  parallel  instituted  between  the  old  Puritanic 
Reformers — who  believed  that  England  should 
become  "All  Churcjh,"  presided  over,  not  by 
**  Sham  Priests,'*  but  by  some  order  of  Spiritual 
Heroes,  destined  to  lead  and  guide  their  fellow- 
OKn,  and  put  to  shame  this  insincere  and  Unheroic 
Afeof  Corn-Law  Leagues  and  Repeal  Associations. 
We  would  fain  hope  that  Mr.  Carlyle's  opinion  of 
his  own  age  is  not  quite  so  bad,  so  contemptible, 
u  he  is  for  erer  telling  ns  it  is. 

The  first  Letter  that  is  given — the  first  extant, 
to  fitr  88  is  known — is  addressed  by  Oliver,  at  St. 
Ivea,  to  Mr.  John  Storie,  at  "  the  Sign  of  the  Dog, 
in  the  Royal  Exchange,  London."  It  is  about 
the  means  of  supporting  a  Dr.  WeUs  in  a  Lecture- 
■^p  established  at  Huntingdon,  when  to  with- 
<iniw  the  pay  was  ''to  let  fall  the  Lecture."    The 


^  Elucidation"  of  thb  first  epistle  is  ominously 
lengthy:  nor  can  we  much  admire  the  tone  in 
which  the  commentator  speaks  of  his  predecessor. 
Noble,  which  might  better  beseem  a  captious 
weekly  journal,  than  a  grave  and  dignified  histo- 
rical dissertation  on  dates,  and  facts,  and  the 
opinions  of  a  poor  forgotten  creature,  gone  to 
his  grave  in  generations  long  past.  In  the  same 
false  tone  is  the  notice  of  the  execution  of  Laud, 
the  passion  for  singularity,  for  saying  things  like 
nobody  else,  betraying  Mr.  Carlyle  into  instances 
of  questionable  taste. 

Poor  old  Laud  is  condemned  of  treason,  and  beheaded, 
years  ago;  the  Scots,  after  Marston  fight,  pressing  heavy 
on  him;  Prynne,  too,  being  very  ungrateful.  That 
**  performance"  of  the  Service  to  the  hyperborean 
populations  in  so  exquisite  a  way,  has  cost  the  Artist 
dear  I 

This  refers  to  ceremonial  forms  of  worsliip 
which  Laud  had  introduced  in  the  chapel  of  Holy- 
rood,  to  the  bitter  indignation  of  the  Presbyterians. 
The  second  letter  of  Oliver  is  to  Mrs.  St.  John,  '<  a 
beloved  cousin,"  and  b  a  rare  specimen  of  the 
spiritnal  epistolary  style  of  that  age ;  and  upon 
it  Mr.  Carlyle  hangs  whole  pages  of  conjectural 
narrative,  and  a  most  graphic  sketch  of  the  out- 
break of  the  famous  Jenny  Geddes.  The  Elucida- 
tion of  this  said  letter  contains  other  things,  wrapt 
up  in  a  haze  of  words,  which  the  profane  may 
be  apt  to  designate  as  cant — of  a  new  mintage, 
indeed  ;  but  not  the  less  cant,  of  which,  however, 
in  all  its  forms,  Mr.  Carlyle  professes  himself  the 
irreconcileable  foe. 

As  Cromwell  gets  involved  in  public  affairs,  and 
finds  something  to  tell  in  his  correspondence  that  is 
worth  hearing, hiscommentator  becomeslessdiffiise, 
though  he  diligently  carries  forward  the  thread  of 
public  and  personal  history,  which  connects  and 
renders  the  Letters  intelligible.  The  plan  is,  in 
short,  exactly  that  of  Mr.  Twiss  in  the  late  Life  of 
Bbrd  Eldon ;  and  that  of  the  sons  of  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  and  Mr.  Wilberforce  in  compiling  the 
memoirs  of  their  respective  fathers. 

One  of  the  best  of  Oliver  s  letters  of  an  early 
date,  though  he  was  forty-five  when  it  was 
vrritten,  is  that  addressed  to  his  brother-in-law. 
Colonel  Walton,  whose  son  had  fallen  at  the 
battle  of  Marston.  It  is  dated  **  Leaguer  before 
York,"  which  city  fell  a  few  days  afterwards. 
We  give  it  entire,  inviting  our  readers  to  contrast 
the  style  of  the  Puritan  Commander— who  sent 
to  glory  all  who  fell  in  the  cause,  as  confidently 
as  Mahomet  promised  Paradise  to  his  warlike  fol- 
lowers—  with  that  of  ^'apoleon,  Nelson,  or 
Wellington. 

Dear  Sir, — It*s  our  duty  to  sympathise  in  all  mercies; 
and  to  praise  the  Lord  together  in  chastisements  or 
trials,  that  so  we  may  sorrow  together. 

Truly,  England  and  the  Church  of  God  hath  had  a 
great  favour  from  the  Lord,  in  this  great  Victory  given 
unto  us,  such  as  the  like  never  was  since  this  War  began. 
It  had  all  the  evidences  of  an  absolute  Victory  obtained 
by  the  Lord's  blessing  upon  the  Godly  Party  principally. 
We  never  charged  bat  we  routed  the  enemy.  The  Left 
wing,  which  I  commanded,  being  our  own  horse,  saving 
a  few  Scots  in  our  rear,  beat  all  the  Prince's  horse. 
Grod  made  them  as  stubble  to  our  swords.  We  charged 
their  regiments  of  foot  with  our  horse,  and  rooted  all 
we  charged.    The  particulars  1  cannot  relate  now;  but 
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I  beliere,  of  twenty  thoasand  the  Prince  hath  not  foar 
thoasand  left.    Give  glory,  all  the  glory,  to  God. 

Sir,  God  hath  taken  away  your  eldest  son  by  a  cannon- 
shot.  It  brake  his  leg.  We  were  necessitated  to  have 
it  cut  off,  whereof  he  died. 

Sir,  you  know  my  own  trials  this  way  :  bnt  the  Lord 
supported  me  with  this,  that  the  Lord  took  him  into  the 
happiness  we  all  pant  for  and  live  for.  There  is  your 
precious  child,  full  of  glory,  never  to  know  sin  or  sorrow 
any  more.  He  was  a  gallant  young  man,  exceedingly 
gracious.  God  give  you  His  comfort.  Before  his  death 
he  was  so  full  of  comfort,  that  to  Frank  Russel  and 
myself  he  could  not  express  it,  *'  It  was  bo  great  above 
his  pain."  This  he  said  to  us.  Indeed,  it  was  ad- 
mirable. A  little  after,  he  said,  "  One  thing  lay  upon 
his  spirit."  I  asked  him,  "What  that  was  r  He  told 
me  it  was, "  That  God  had  not  suffered  him  to  be  any 
more  the  executioner  of  His  enemies.*'  At  his  fall,  his 
horse  being  killed  with  the  bullet,  and,  as  I  am  informed, 
three  horses  more,  I  am  told  he  bid  them,  **  Open  to  the 
right  and  left,  tiiat  he  might  see  the  rogues  run.** 
Truly,  he  was  exceedingly  belored  in  the  Army,  of  all 
that  knew  him.  But  few  knew  him;  for  he  was  a 
precious  young  man,  fit  for  God.  You  have  cause  to 
bless  the  Lord.  He  is  a  glorious  Saint  in  Heaven; 
wherein  you  ought  exceedingly  to  rejoice.  Let  this 
drink  up  your  sorrow;  seeing  these  are  not  feigned 
words  to  comfort  you,  but  the  thing  is  so  real  and  un- 
doubted a  truth.  You  may  do  all  things  by  the  strength 
of  Christ.  Seek  that,  and  you  shall  easily  bear  your 
trial.  Let  this  public  mercy  to  the  Church  of  God  make 
you  to  forget  your  private  sorrow.  The  Lord  be  your 
strength:  so  prays  your  truly  faithful  and  loving 
brother,  Oliver  Cromwell. 

My  love  to  your  daughter,  and  my  cousin  Perceval, 
sister  Desbrow,  and  all  friends  with  you. 

We  copy  out  Mr.  Carlyle's  closing  sentence  on 
this  letter : — 

On  the  24th  of  which  same  month,  (24th  October, 
1644,)  the  Parliament  promulgated  its  Rhadamanthiiie 
Ordinance,  To  **  hang  any  Irish  Papist  taken  in  arms  in 
this  country  ;**  a  very  severe  Ordinance,  but  not  uncalled 
for  by  the  nature  of  the  *'  marauding  apparatus"  in 
question  there. 

Mr.  Carlyle  finds  nothing  to  condemn,  and 
much  to  extol,  in  CromwelFs  subseqnent  proceed- 
ings in  Ireland ;  and  boldly  asserts,  that  if  tbit 
unfortunate  country  had  escaped  the  blessings  of 
the  Restoration,  and  remained  as  Oliver  left  it 
settled,  it  would  now  have  been  ^peaceful  and 
flourishing;  and  we  may  infer,  not  Roman 
Catholic.    Of  this  terrible  campaign,  it  is  said  : — 

01iver*8  proceedings  here  have  been  the  theme  of  much 
loud  criticism,  and  sibylline  execration,  into  which  it  is 
not  our  plan  to  enter  at  present.  We  shall  give  these 
Fifteen  Letters  of  his  in  a  mass,  and  without  any  commen- 
tary whatever.  To  those  who  think  that  a  land  over- 
run with  Sanguinary  Quacks  can  be  healed  by  sprinkling 
it  with  rose-water,  these  letters  must  be  very  horrible. 
Terrible  Surgery  this  :  but  u  it  Surgery  and  Judgment, 
or  atrocious  Murder  merely  I  That  is  a  question  which 
should  be  asked,  and  answered.  Oliver  Cromwell  did 
believe  in  God's  Judgments,  and  did  not  believe  in  the 
rose-water  plan  of  Surgery,  which,  in  fact,  is  this  Editor's 
case  too.  Every  idle  lie  and  piece  of  empty  bluster  this 
Editor  hears,  he  too,  like  Oliver,  has  to  shudder  at  it; 
has  to  think — ^  Thou,  idle  bluster,  not  true,  thou  also 
art  shutting  men's  minds  against  the  God's  Fact ;  thou 
wilt  issue  as  a  cleft  crown  to  some  poor  man  some  day ; 
thou  also  wilt  have  to  take  shelter  in  bogs  whither 
cavalry  cannot  follow  I "  But  in  01iver*s  time,  as  I  say, 
there  was  still  belief  in  the  Judgments  of  God ;  in  Oliver's 
time  there  was  yet  no  distracted  jargon  of  **  abolishing 
Capital  Punishments," of  Jean  Jacques  Philanthropy,and 
universal  rose-water  in  this  world  still  so  full  of  sin. 
Men's  notion  was,  not  for  abolishing  punishments,  bnt 
for  making  laws  just :  God  the  Maker's  Laws,  they  con- 


sidered, had  not  yet  got  the  Punishment  abolished  from 
them ! 

At  lowest,  here  is  a  set  of  military  despatches  of  the 
most  unexampled  nature :  most  rough,  unkempt,— shaggy 
as  the  Numidian  lion.  A  style  rugged  as  crags;  coarse, 
drossy :  yet  with  a  meaning  in  it,  an  energy,  a  depth  ; 
pouring  on  like  a  fire-torrent ;  perennial  jSre  of  it  visible 
athwart  all  drosses  and  defacements :  not  uninteresting 
to  see  I  This  man  has  come  into  distracted  Ireland  with 
a  God's  Truth  in  the  heart  of  him,  though  an  unexpected 
one ;  the  first  such  man  they  have  seen  for  a  great  while 
indeed.  He  carries  Acts  of  Parliament,  Laws  of  Earth 
and  Heaven,  in  one  hand ;  drawn  sword  in  the  other. 
He  addreiises  the  bewildered  Irish  populations  —  the 
black,  ravening  coil  of  sanguinary,  blustering  individuals 
at  Tredah  and  elsewhere  — '^  Sanguinary,  blustering  in- 
dividuals, wliose  word  is  grovm  worthless  as  the  barking 
of  dogs ;  whose  very  thought  is  false ;  representing  no 
fact,  but  the  contrary  of  foot ;  behold,  I  am  come  to 
speak  and  to  do  the  truth  among  yon." 

But  we  make  over  Oliver's  Editor  to  the  <*  wild 
Justice"  of  Ireland.  He  waxes  wilder  and  more 
wild,  as  the  *^  Irish  Papists"  must  inevitably  think  ; 
who,  in  the  premises  even  as  laid  down  by  him- 
self, will  perceive  little  to  justify  this  conclusion : — 

In  this  way,  not  in  the  way  of  "  extermination,"  was 
Ireland  settled  by  the  Puritans.  Five-and-forty  thou- 
sand armed  **  kurisees"  are  fighting,  not  without  utility 
we  hope,  far  off  in  foreign  parts.  Incurably  turbulent 
ringleaders  of  revolt  are  sent  to  the  moorlands  of  Con- 
naught  Men  of  the  Massacre,  where  they  can  be  cou- 
victed,  —  of  which  some  instances  occur, — are  hanged. 
The  mass  of  the  Irish  Nation  lives  quiet  under  a  vev 
Land  Aristocracy  ;  new,  and  in  several  particulars  very 
much  improved  indeed  :  under  these  lives  now  the  mass 
of  the  Irish  Nation;  ploughbg,  delving,  hammering; 
with  their  wages  punctually  paid  them ;  with  the  truth 
spoken  to  them,  and  the  truth  done  to  them,  so  as  they 
had  never  before  seen  it  since  they  were  a  Nation  ! 
Clarendon  himself  adtnits  that  Ireland  fiourished,  to  au 
unexampled  extent,  under  this  arrangement.  One  can 
very  well  believe  it.  What  is  to  hinder  poor  Ireland 
from  flourishing,  if  yon  will  do  the  truth  to  it  and  speak 
the  truth,  instead  of  doing  the  falsity  and  speaking  the 
falsity  1 

Ireland,  under  this  arrangement,  would  have  grown 
up  gradually  into  a  sober,  diligent,  drab-coloured  popu- 
lation, developing  itself,  most  probably,  into  some  form 
of  Calvinistic  Protestantism.  For  there  was  hereby  a 
Protestant  Church  of  Ireland,  of  the  most  irrefragable 
nature,  preaching  daily,  in  all  its  actions  and  procedure, 
a  real  Gospel  of  Veracity,  of  piety,  of  fair  dealing  and 
good  order  to  all  men ;  and  certain  other  **  Protestant 
Churches  of  Ireland,"  and  unblessed  real-imaginary 
Entities,  of  which  the  human  soul  is  getting  weary,  had 
of  a  surety  never  found  footing  there  !  But  the  Ever- 
blessed  Restoration  came  upon  us.  All  that  arrange- 
ment was  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  Ireland  was  ap- 
pointed to  develop  itself  as  we  have  seen.  Not  in  the 
drab-coloured  Puritan  way  ^in  what  other  way  is  still 
a  terrible  dubiety  to  itself  and  to  us  !  It  will  be  by 
some  Gospel  of  Veracity,  I  think,  when  the  Heavens  are 
pleased  to  send  such.  This  **  Curse  of  Cromwell,"  so- 
called,  is  tlie  only  Goepel  of  that  kind  I  can  yet  discover 
to  have  ever  been  fairly  afoot  there. 

And  thus  closes  volume  first  of  **  The  Letters 
and  Speeches  of  Cromwell,"  who,  up  to  this  point, 
is  still  speechless. 

Volume  second,  contains  ample  material  for  two 
goodly  tomes.  First  there  is  the  war  with  Scot- 
land, and  ''Oliver's" Letters  written  during  his  cam- 
paign there,  with  the ''Covenanted  People," and  their 
Covenanted  head  Charles  II.  down  to  tlie  decisive 
battle  of  Worcester ;  together  with  Mr.  Carlyle's 
copious  annotations,  and  "Elucidations;"  and  next, 
the  "  Little  Parliament,'*  and  the  subsequent  his- 
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torj  of  the  whole  iperiod  of  the  Protectorate,  to  the 
death  of  the  Protector ;  including  of  course  many 
letters,  and  the  whole  of  Oliver's  long  orations. 
He  was  not  in  genend  one  of  your  reasoners  and 
debaters.  No  rhetorician  he :  he  told  what  he 
wanted  to  be  done,  or  what  he  had  done,  and  that 
pretty  plainly,  **  unintelligible"  as  he  is  described  ; 
aod  all  he  had  done  was  right.  For  this  strong  self- 
will,  Mr.  Carlyle  likes  him  all  the  better.  Such 
beseems  the  hero,  the  master,  and  leader  of  his 
kind.  Mr.  Carlyle  chuckles  so  triumphantly  over 
the  dismissal  of  "  the  Rump"  of  the  long  Parlia- 
ment, deeming  it  rare  sport,  that  we  should 
almost  fear  the  same  temperament  might  lead  him 
to  admire  the  **  Iron  Duke"  and  a  handful  of  the 
Guards,  taming  Lord  John  and  Sir  Robert  to  the 
door,  while  "prating"  with  Mr.  Cobden  over 
questions  about  ''provender."  The  dismissal  of 
Pariiaments,  like  the  decapitation  of  kings,  is  not 
perhaps  so  far  amiss,  once  in  a  thousand  years, 
though  the  historian,  even  in  the  single  instance, 
should  either  intimate  caution,  or  enter  his  protest 
in  form.  The  kicking  out  of  the  Rump,  is  justi- 
fied by  arguments  or  reasons  drawn  from  Oliver's 
long  speech  in  vindication  of  that  strong  measure. 
Now,  on  this  one  point  at  least,  Mr.  Carlyle  should 
have  held  **  Oliver's"  questionable  authority.  This 
passage  in  Cromwell's  history,  affords  us  a  highly 
characteristic  extract,  and  we  should  confess,  in 
extenuation  of  Cromwell's  act  and  our  commen- 
tator s  triumph  in  it,  that  the  Rump  had  cer- 
tainly displayed  equivocal  tendencies. 

Wtduesday,  20tk  April,  1653.  My  Lord  General 
acconliDgly  is  in  his  reception-room  this  morning, '  in 
pUia  black  clothes  and  gray  worsted  stockings;'  he, 
with  many  Officers :  bat  few  Members  have  yet  oome, 
though  panetnal  Bnlstrode  and  certain  others  are  there. 
Some  waiting;  some  impatience  that  the  Members  would 
come.  The  Members  do  not  come:  instead  of  Members, 
comes  a  notice  that  they  are  bosy  getting  on  with  their 
BUI  in  the  Uonse;  harrying  it  doable-qaiek  throngh 
all  tlie  stages.  Poesible  1  New  message  that  it  will 
be  Law  in  a  little  while,  if  no  interposition  take 
plaes  I  Bnlstrode  hastens  off  to  the  House :  my  Lord 
General,  at  first  inereduloos,  does  also  now  hasten  off; 
uy,  orden  that  a  Company  of  Musketeers  of  his  own 
regiflient  attend  him.  Hastens  off,  with  a  very  high 
expreaBio&  of  coantenaace,  I  think  ; — saying  or  flseling : 
Who  would  have  believed  it  of  themi  <<  It  is  not 
honest;  yea,  it  is  contrary  to  common  honesty  I" — My 
Lord  General,  the  big  hoar  is  come  I 

YottBx  Colonel  Sidney,  the  celebrated  Algernon,  sat 
in  the  Uonse  this  morning;  a  Hoase  of  some  Fifty- 
three.  Algernon  has  left  distinct  note  of  the  affair;  less 
distinet  we  have  ftt>m  Bnlstrode,  who  was  also  there, 
who  seems  in  some  points  to  be  even  wilfully  wrong. 
Solid  Lndlow  was  far  off  in  Ireland,  bat  gathered  many 
details  in  after-years ;  and  faithfully  wrote  them  down 
ia  the  onappeasable  indignation  of  his  heart.    .    .    . 

'  The  Parliament  sitting  as  usual,  and  being  in  debate 
upon  the  Bill  with  the  amendments,  which  it  was 
thoagfat  wooid  have  been  passed  that  day,  the  Lord 
Goaoral  Cromwell  eame  into  the  Hoase,clad  in  plain  black 
dotbcs  and  gray  worsted  stockings,  and  sat  down,  as  he 
used  to  do,  in  an  ordinary  pUce.'  For  some  time  he 
Hitens  to  this  interesting  debate  on  the  Bill;  beckoning 
onee  to  Harrison,  who  came  over  to  him,  and  answered 
dnbitatingly.  Whereupon  the  Lord  General  sat  still, 
for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer.  Bat  now  the 
<{itestion  being  to  be  put,  That  this  bill  do  now  pass,  he 
beckons  again  to  Harrison,  f-ays,  **  This  is  the  time ;  I 
Bast  do  it  1 ' "  —  aod  so '  rose  up,  put  off  his  hat,  and 
•pake.    At  the  first,  and  for  a  good  wliile,  he  spake  to 
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the  commendation  of  the  Parliament  for  tlieif  pains  and 
care  of  the  public  good ;  but  afterwards  he  changed  his 
style,  told  theih  of  their  injustice,  delays  of  Justice,  self- 
interest,  and  other  faults,'  —  rising  higher  and  higher, 
into  a  very  aggravated  style  indeed.  An  honoarable 
Member,  Sir  Peter  Wentworth  by  name,  not  known  to 
my  readers,  aud  by  me  better  known  than  trusted,  rises 
to  order,  as  we  phrase  it ;  says,  ^  It  is  a  strange  lan- 
guage this;  unusual  within  the  walls  of  Parliament  this ! 
And  from  a  trusted  servant  too;  and  one  whom  we 
have  so  highly  honoured;  and  one  ** — ^  *  Come,  come !'  ** 
exclaims  my  Lord  General  in  a  very  high  key,  **  we 
have  had  enough  of  this," — and  in  fact  my  Lord  General 
now  blazing  all  up  into  clear  conflagration,  exclaims, 
**  *  I  will  put  an  end  to  yuur  prating,' "  and  steps  forth 
into  the  floor  of  the  House,  and '  clapping  on  his  hat,' 
and  occasionally  *  stamping  the  floor  with  his  feet,* 
begins  a  discourse  which  no  man  can  report  !  He  says 
— Heavens  !  he  is  heard  saying  :  '^  Mt  is  not  flt  that 
yon  should  sit  here  any  longer !'  Yoa  have  sat  too 
long  here  for  any  good  you  have  been  doing  lately. 
'  Yon  shall  now  give  place  to  better  men  !  —  Call  them 
in  r  "  adds  he  briefly,  to  Harrison,  in  word  of  command : 
and  'some  twenty  or  thirty'  grim  musketeers  enter, 
with  bullets  in  their  snspchances ;  grimly  prompt  for 
orders  ;  and  stand  in  some  attitude  of  Carry-arms  there. 
Veteran  men :  men  of  might  and  men  of  war,  their  faces 
are  as  the  faces  of  lions,  and  their  feet  are  swift  as  the 
roes  upon  the  mountains ; — not  beautiful  to  honourable 
gentlemen  at  this  moment ! 

**  Yon  call  yourselves  a  Parliament,"  continues  my 
Lord  General  in  clear  blaze  of  cunflag^tion :  ** '  Yon 
are  no  Parliament ;  I  say  you  are  no  Parliament  1 
Some  of  you  are  drunkards,' "  and  hit;  eye  flashes  on 
poor  Mr.  Chaloner,  an  official  man  of  some  value,  ad- 
dicted to  the  bottle  ;  " '  some  of  you  are ' "  and  he 

glares  into  Harry  Marten,  and  the  poor  Sir  Peter  who 
rose  to  order,  lewd  livers  both ;  **  living  in  open  con- 
tempt of  God's  Commandments.  Following  your  own 
greedy  appetites,  and  the  Devil's  Commandments. 
'  Corrupt  unjust  persons,'  *'  and  here  I  think  he  glanced 
'  at  Sir  Bnlstrode  Whitlocke,  one  of  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Great  Seal,  giving  him  and  others  very  sharp 
language,  though  he  named  them  not :'  ^  <  Corrupt  unjust 
persons;  scandalous  to  the  profession  of  the  Gospel:' 
how  can  you  be  a  Parliament  for  God's  People  !  Depart, 
I  say ;  and  let  us  have  done  with  you.  In  the  name  of 
"God,— go !" 

The  House  is  of  coarse  all  on  its  feet, — nncerlain 
almost  whether  not  on  its  head :  such  a  scene  as  was 
never  seen  before  in  any  House  of  Commons.  History 
reports  with  a  shudder  that  my  Lord  General,  lifting 
tlie  sacred  Mace  itself,  said, ''  Wliat  shall  we  do  with 
this  bauble  1  Take  it  away  !" — and  gave  it  to  a  mus- 
keteer. And  now, — **  Fetch  him  down  ! "  says  he  to 
Harrison,  flashing  on  the  Speaker.  Speaker  Lenthall, 
more  an  ancient  Roman  than  any  thing  else,  declares  He 
will  not  come  till  forced.  *"  Sir,"  said  Harrison,  **  I  will 
lend  you  a  hand;"  on  which  Speaker  Lenthall  came 
down,  and  gloomily  vanished.  They  all  vani&hed; 
flooding  gloomily  clamorously  out,  to  their  ulterior 
businesses,  and  respective  places  of  abode :  the  Long 
Parliament  is  dissolved  1  '*  *  It's  yon  that  have  forced 
me  to  this,'"  exclaims  my  Lord  General:  '''I  have 
sought  the  Lord  night  and  day,  that  he  would  rather 
slay  me  than  put  me  upon  the  doing  of  this  work.' " 

And  so  all  was  over,  and  the  door  locked, — not 
even  "a  dog  barking  at  their  going," — and  Mr. 
Carlyle  winds  up : — 

It  is  said  my  Lord  General  did  not,  on  his  entrance 
into  the  House,  contemplate  quite  as  a  certainty  this 
strong  measure ;  but  it  came  upon  him  like  an  irresis- 
tible impulse  or  inspiration,  as  he  heard  their  Parlia- 
mentary eloquence  proceed.  "  Perceiving  the  Spirit  of 
God  so  strong  upou  me,  I  would  no  Ion  j^er  consult  flesh 
and  blood."  He  has  done  it,  at  all  events ;  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  results  it  may  have.  A  responsibility 
which  he,  as  well  as  most  of  us,  knows  to  be  awf\il :  but 
he  fancies  it  was  in  answer  to  the  Englibh  Nation  and 
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to  the  Malcer  of  the  English  Nation  and  of  him  ;  and  he 
will  do  the  best  he  may  with  it. 

An  admirable  argument  were  this  in  the  mouth 
of  Cortez  or  Robespierre,  or  of  SuwaroflF  giving 
"  Glory  to  God,"  after  he  had  sacked  a  city;  or  of 
any  Grand  Inquisitor,  —  all  of  them  being  men 
led  of  the  "  Supreme  Wisdom,"—  all  giving  God 
thanks  for  their  achievements. 

The  •'  Spirit  of  the  Lord,"  had  in  like  manner 
inspired  Oliver  in  setting  forth  to  the  virars  in 
Scotland.  He  spoke  of  the  good  to  be  done,  "  by 
good  brave  men," — and  to  Ludlow,  whom  he 
wished  to  go  to  Ireland,  he  talked  for  an  hour 
together  of  the  handred-and-tenth  psalm  ;  and  so, 
says  Mr.  Carlyle  — 

Before  setting  out  on  the  Scotch  Expedition,  and  just 
on  the  eve  of  doing  it,  we  too  will  read  that  Psalm  of 
Hebrew  David's,  which  had  become  English  Oliver's: 
we  will  fancy  in  our  minds,  not  without  reflections  and 
emotions,  the  largest  soul  in  England  looking  at  this 
God's  World  with  prophet's  earnestness  through  that 
Hebrew  word, —  two  Divine  Phenomena  accurately  cor- 
respondent for  Oliver  ;  the  one  accurately  the  prophetic 
symbol,  and  articulate  interpretation  of  the  other.  As 
if  the  Silences  had  at  length  found  utterance,  and  this 
was  their  Voice  from  out  of  old  Eternity : 

'^  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord :  Sit  thou  at  my  right 
hand  until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool.  The 
Lord  shall  send  the  rod  of  thy  strength  out  of  Zion :  rule 
thou  in  the  midst  of  thine  enemies,"  &c.  &c. 

In  such  spirit  goes  Oliver  Cromwell  to  the  Wars. 
^  A  god-intoxicated  man,"  as  Novalis  elsewhere  phrases 
it. 

Olivers  Scottish  Despatches,  and  Family  Letters, 
and  also  his  curious  correspondence  with  the  Edin- 
burgh clergy  on  points  of  theology  and  policy, 
fill  much  space.  There  would  be  rare  work  here 
for  Dr.  M'Crie  were  he  happily  still  alive  ;  but  he 
has,  we  believe,  some,  however  unworthy,  contro- 
versial successors.  At  the  time  Oliver  h^d  posses- 
sion of  Edinburj^h,  and  was  besieging  its  castle,  he 
thus  closes  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
campaign,  given  to  the  President  of  the  Council  of 
State:  — 

I  thought  I  alionld  have  found  in  Scotland  a  coDScien- 
tlous  People,  and  a  barren  oonntry :  about  Edinburgh, 
it  is  as  fertile  for  com  as  any  part  of  England ;  but  the 
People  generally  '  are  so'  given  to  the  most  impndent 
lying,  and  fVequent  swearing,  as  is  incredible  to  be  be- 
lieved. 

I  rest, 
*  Your  Lordship's  most  humble  servant,* 

Oliver  Cromwbul 

One  of  "Oliver's"  priests  now  regularly  held 
forth  in  St.  Giles  on  Sundays ;  "  the  Scots  clergy," 
Mr.  Carlyle  remarks, 

still  sitting  snlky  in  their  Castle,  with  Derby  miners 
now  operating  on  them.  *  Many  Scots  expressed  much 
affection  at  the  Doctrine  preached  by  Mr.  Stapyl- 
ton,  in  their  usual  way  of  groans,' — Hum-m-mrrh ! — 
*  and  it's  hoped  a  good  work  is  wrought  in  some  of  their 
hearts.'  I  am  sure  I  hope  so.  But  to  think  of  brother 
wonhipperi,  partakers  in  a  Gospel  of  this  kind,  cutting 
one  another's  throats  for  a  Covenanted  Charles  Stuart, 
—Hum-m-mrrh ! 

Cromwell's  speeches— and  very  able  speeches  they 
are,  when  their  object  is  kept  in  view,  which  is,  in 
general,  to  vindicate  his  own  conduct,  to  bear  out 
foregone  conclusions — are  of  great  length :  in  fact, 
spoken  pamphlets  at  the  close  or  opening  of  a  Parli- 
ament ;  vindicatory  or  apologetic,  and  occasionally 
rather  mystifying  than  explanatory.    Those  who. 


with  Mr.  Carlyle,  take  the  trouble  to  peruse  them, 
will  find  the"  Protector"  a  very€air  Conservative  of 
those  times,  and  by  no  means  the  latitudinarian  in 
the  great  matter  of  liberty  of  conscience  for  which 
he  has  with  one  party  incurred  odium,  and  with 
another  obtained  credit.  "  Our  Oliver"  Protector 
would  not,  assuredly,  long  have  suffered  the  magis- 
trate "  to  wear  the  sword  in  vain." 

Mr.  Carlyle  interpolates  the  speeches  with  nume- 
rous quaint  remarks,  in  the  manner  of  the  asides  and 
stage  directions  in  a  dramatic  scene ;  a  liberty  with 
'*  Oliver  s  "  text  which  would  hardly  be  tolerated  in 
an  ordinary  editor,  who  must  modestly  have  restricted 
his  own  fancies  and  illuminations  to  the  margin 
or  the  foot  of  the  page.  At  all  events,  we  trust 
modem  reporters  will  not  adopt  this  new  practice, 
as  it  would  be  an  intolerable  nuisance. 

In  the  assumed  character  of  "a  certain  Com- 
mentator," whose  remarks  are  of  course  given 
with  marks  of  quotation,  Mr.  Carlyle  throws  in 
here  and  there  passages  in  explanation  or  extenua- 
tion of  the  course  of  his  hero  in  trying  emergen- 
cies. In  the  preface  to  Cromwell's  third  Speech, 
at  the  opening  of  the  first  Parliament  of  the 
Protectorate,  Mr.  Carlyle  treats,  as  very  insignifi- 
cant or  impertinent,  debates  about "  Governments** 
and  "  Constitutions,'*  and  about "  Parliaments  and 
Single  Persons,"  and  their  distinct  or  co-ordinate 
power,  and  authority,  and  other  "  bottomless  sub- 
jects;'* but  Cromwell,  now  "  His  Highness,"  was 
compelled  to  speak  out  about  such  trifles,  and,  in 
September  1654,  to  make  the  best  defence  possible 
for  what  he  had  done  to  the  "Rump ''in  April,  1553. 
"  But  certainly,"  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  "  the  Lord 
Protector's  place  that  September  Tuesday  was  not 
a  bed  of  roses." 

His  painfiil  aBseveration8,appeals  and  assurances,  have 
made  the  Modem  part  of  his  audience  look,  more  than 
once,  with  questioning  eyes.  On  this  point,  take  from 
a  certain  Commentator  sometimes  above  cited  from,  and 
far  oftener  suppressed,  the  following  rough  words : 

* «  Divers  persons  who  do  know  whether  I  lie  in  that," 
says  the  Lord  Protector.  What  a  position  for  a  hero, 
to  be  reduced  continually  to  say  He  does  not  lie  I  — 
Consider  well,  nevertheless.  What  else  could  Oliver  do  f 
To  get  on  mik  this  new  Parliament  was  clearly  his  one 
chance  of  goreming  peaceably.  To  wrap  himself  up  in 
stem  pride,  and  reftise  to  give  any  explanation :  would 
that  have  been  the  wise  plan  of  dealing  with  them  I  Or 
the  stately  and  not-so-wise  plan  1  Alas,  the  wite  plan, 
when  all  lay  yet  as  an  experiment,  with  so  dread  issues 
in  it  to  yourself  and  the  whole  world,  was  not  very 
discoverable.  Perhaps  not  quite  reconcileable  with  the 
tiaUlif  plan,  even  if  it  had  been  discovered ! ' 

And  again,  with  regard  to  the  scheme  of  the  Protec- 
torship, which  his  Highness  says  was  done  by  ''the 
Gentlemen  that  undertook  to  firune  this  Government," 
after  divers  days'  consulting,  and  without  the  least 
privity  of  his :  '  You  never  guessed  what  they  were 
doing,  your  Highness  1'  Alas,  his  Highness  guessed  it, 
—  and  yet  must  not  say,  or  think,  he  guessed  it.  There 
is  something  sad  in  a  brave  man's  being  reduced  to  ex- 
plain himself  from  a  barrel-head  in  this  manner !  Yet 
what,  on  the  whole,  will  he  do  9 

There  is  much  more  of  this  ;  and  when  all  is 
concluded,  we  are  forced  to  believe  that  great 
men,  yea.  Heroes,  may  shuffle  and  equivocate  and 
lie  very  much  like  small  men ;  but  then  it  is  for 
grand  and  godlike  purposes,  in  fulfilment  of  their 
destinies  as  the  appointed  Rulers  of  men  ;  every 
man  being  sent  into  the  world,  we  presume,  to 
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fulfil  his  one  proper  function,  whether  that  shall 
be  the  office  of  a  "flunkey  "  or  of  a  "  Lord  Pro- 
tector." This  is  Mr.  Carlyle's  fundamental 
principle ;  but  men  of  plain  understanding,  who  go 
some  length  with  him,  will  require  to  see  the  rare 
men-children  bom  into  the  world,  with  the  letters 
HERO  plainly  charactered  round  the  iris,  before 
they  can  go  much  farther  on  this  misty  road. 

Throughout  his  whole  annotations,  the  Editor 
finds  hardly  one  word  to  say  for  Cromwell's  fellow- 
workers,  for  the  high-minded  and  truly  great  men, 
the  noble  band  who,  in  the  field  and  the  council, 
had  pavpd  his  way,  or  aided  him,  heart  and 
hand,  while  his  objects  seemed  pure,  disinterested, 
and  patriotic.  Nay,  there  are  even  some  gentle 
aaeera  pointed  at  them,  as  somewhat  pragmatical 
persona,  obstructing  a  Hero's  path  with  their 
pribbles  and  prabbles.  Even  Mrs.  Hutchinson, 
"  the  Heroine"  of  the  period,  has  not  altogether 
escaped.  But  some  day  or  other,  Mr.  Carlyle 
may  do  justice  to  the  patriot  and  republican 
Heroes  of  the  Commonwealth. 

We  would  fain  give  a  snatch  of  "Oliver's" 
Speeches  ;  but  where  there  is  little  space,  selection 
is  difficult.  The  Parliament  which  assembled  in 
1656,  contained  a  strong  leaven  of  men,  having,  as 
Mr.  Carlyle  phrases  it,  "  stiff  Republican  ways." 
Bat  the  Protector  was  able  for  them.  They  were 
the  Brissotins  of  that  day  ;  but  he  was  in  himself 
a  "  Mountain."  The  speech  opens  with  a  tirade 
against  the  avowed,  " the  natural  enemy"  of  the 
nation,  Spain  ;  but  glances,  in  side  hits,  at  secret 
enemies  at  home.  Getting  over  the  Spanish  part, 
after  a  very  curious  and  truly  Oliverian  handling 
of  it,  the  Lord  Protector  advances  a  stage,  in  which 
the  reader  sees  both  "  Oliver"  and  his  Elucidator, 
in  their  natural  lineaments.  We  pass  Cromwell's 
exposition  of  the  late  insurrectionary  movements 
of  Cavaliers  and  Jesuits,  and  come  to  another  kind 
of  danger  :— 

There  vi  a  generation  of  men  in  this  Nation  who  cry 
np  nothing  bnt  righteoasness,  and  justice,  and  liberty  ; 
[Conm^  fliov  to  ike  LevdUrt  and  "  Commonwealth' t- 
«<»."]  and  these  are  diversified  iuto  several  sects,  and 
sorts  of  men ;  and  though  they  may  be  contemptible,  in 
respect  they  are  many,  and  so  not  like  to  make  a  solid 
voir  to  do  you  mischief,—  yet  they  are  apt  to  agree  in 
aliquo  tertio.  They  are  known  (Yea,  well  enough)  to 
Jhake  hands  with,— I  should  be  loath  to  say  with  Cava- 
|»^»  — hut  with  all  the  scum  and  dirt  of  this  Nation, 
{^<4  loath  to  say  that,  your  Highnesi!]  to  put  you  to 
treoble.  And  when  I  come  to  speak  of  the  Hemedies,  I 
shall  tell  you  what  are  the  most  apt  and  proper  remedies 
in  theae  respects.  I  speak  now  of  the  very  time  when 
were  was  an  Insurrection  at  Salisbury, '  your  Wagstafik 

■■d  Penmddocks  openly  in  arms' [Sudden  prick 

c/  an^er  gtingg  his  Hitjhneu  at  the  thought  of  that  great 
/'■Tt/,  and  hoK  it  itat  treated  and  Mcouted  by  the  incre- 
tfii/ow  Thicktkinned;  and  he  plunges  in  this  manner}  — 
-;- 1  d«>nbt  whether  it  be  believed  there  ever  was  any 
n4ng  in  North  Wales  '  at  the  same  time  ;'  at  Shrews- 
bury ;  at  Rnfibrd  Abbey,  where  were  about  Five-hund- 
r^d  hone ;  or  at  Marston  Moor ;  or  in  Northumberland, 
Md  the  other  places,  —  where  all  these  Insurrections 
were  at  that  very  time  !  [Truly  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
''^"t  tamper:  slupgish  mortals  sated  from  destruction'; 

opd  non't  so  much  as  admit  it!] There  was  a  party 

which  was  very  proper  to  come  between  the  Papists  and 
Csvaliers ;  and  that  Levelling  Party  hath  some  accession 
lately,  which  goes  nnder  a.  finer  name  or  notion  I  I  think 
they  would  now  be  called  **  ComTOonwcalth's-men,"— 
who  perhaps  have  right  to  it  little  enough.    And  it  is 


strange  that  men  of  fortune  and  great  estates  [Lord 
Grey  of  Groby;  he  is  in  the  Tower;  he  and  others,}  should 
join  with  such  a  people.  But  if  the  fact  be  so,  there 
will  need  no  stretch  of  wit  to  make  it  evident,  it  being 
so  by  demonstration.  [His  Hiahness  still  harps  on  the 
incredulity  of  a  thickskinned  puUic,  naturally  very  pro- 
voking to  him  in  these  perilous,  abstruse,  and  necessarily 
SECRET  operations  of  his,} 

I  say,  this  people  at  the  very  time,  they  were  pretty 
numerous,  —  and  do  not  despise  them  !  —  at  the  time 
when  the  Cavaliers  were  risen,  this  very  Party  had  pre- 
pared a  Declaration  against  all  the  things  that  had  been 
transacted  '  by  us ;'  and  called  them  by  I  know  not 
what  *  names,*  **  tyranny,"  "  oppression,"  things  "against 
the  liberty  of  the  subject ; "  and  cried  out  for  **  justice," 
and  **  righteousness,"  and  "liberty  :"  —  and  what  was 
all  this  business  for,  but  to  join  the  Cavaliers  to  carry 
on  that  Design)  And  these  are  things,  not  words  ! 
That  Deolaration  we  got ;  and  the  penner  of  it  we  got 
[Locked  him  fast  in  Chepstow;  the  unruly  Wildman!}  : 
and  we  have  got  intelligence  also  how  the  business  was 
laid  and  contrived ;—  which  was  hatched  in  the  time  of 
the  Sitting  of  that  Parliament.  I  do  not  accuse  any- 
body :  but  that  was  the  time  of  it ;  —  an  unhappy  time  ! 
And  a  plausible  Petition  had  been  penned,  which  must 
come  to  me,  forsooth  [Through  that  obtuse  Constitution- 
ing  Parliament,  I  fancy!}  "  To  consider  of  these  things, 
and  to  give  redress  and  remedies."  And  this  was  so. — 

Now  indeed  I  must  tell  you  plainly,  we  suspected  a 
great  deal  of  violence  then  ;  and  we  did  hunt  it  out. 

Oliver  proceeds  to  unfold  the  intrigues  set  on 
foot  again&t  himself  and  his  government ;  and  goes 
over  much  ground  in  a  roundabout  way,  before 
he  gets  to  Liberty  of  Coxscience  : — 

As  to  those  lesser  Distempers  of  people  that  pretend 
Religion,  yet  which  from  the  whole  consideration  of  Reli- 
gion, would  fall  under  one  of  the  heads  of  Reformation, — 
I  had  rather  put  these  under  this  head;  and  I  shall  tha 
less  speak  to  it,  because  you  have  been  so  well  spoken 
to  already  to-day '  elsewhere.'  I  will  tell  you  the  truth ; 
Our  practice  since  the  last  Parliament  hath  been,  To  let 
all  this  Nation  see  that  whatever  pretensions  to  Religion 
would  continue  quiet,  peaceable,  they  should  enjoy  con- 
science and  liberty  to  themselves;— and  not  to  make 
Religion  a  pretence  for  arms  and  blood.  Truly  we  have 
suffered  them,  and  that  cheerfully,  so  to  enjoy  their  own 
liberties.  Whatsoever  is  contrary, '  and  not  peaceable,' 
let  the  pretence  be  never  so  specious, — if  it  tend  to  com- 
bination, to  interests  and  factions,  we  shall  not  care,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  whom  we  meet  withal,  though  never  so 
specious, '  if  they  be  not  quiet  V  And  truly  I  am  against 
all'Miberty  of  conscience"  repugnant  to  this.  If  men 
will  profess, — be  they  those  under  Baptism,  be  they 
those  of  the  Independent  judgment  simply,  or  of  the 
Presbyterian  judgment, — in  the  name  of  God,  encourage 
them,  countenance  them;  so  long  as  they  do  plainly  con- 
tinue to  be  thankful  to  God,  and  to  make  use  of  the 
liberty  given  them  to  enjoy  their  own  consciences  1  For, 
as  it  was  said  to-day,  undoubtedly  "  this  is  the  peculiar 
Interest  all  this  while  contended  for."  [An  excellent 
**  IrUerest ;"  very  indispensable  in  a  state  of  genuine  Pro- 
testantism, whiJk  latter  has  itself  for  some  time  been  indisr 
pensable  enough.} 

Men  who  believe  in  Jesus  Christ — that  is  the  Form 
that  gives  being  to  true  religion,  *  namely,'  to  Faith  in 
Christ  and  walking  in  a  profession  answerable  to  that 
Faith; — men  who  believe  the  remission  of  sins  through 
the  blood  of  Qluist,  and  free  justification  by  the  blood  of 
Christ;  who  live  upon  the  grace  of  God  :  those  men  who 
are  certain  they  are  so  [Faith  of  assurance,} — '  they ' 
arc  members  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  are  to  Him  the  apple 
of  His  eye.  Whoever  hath  this  Faith,  let  his  Form  be 
what  it  will;  he  walking  peaceably,  without  prejudice 
to  others  under  other  Forms  : — it  is  a  debt  due  to  God 
and  Christ;  and  He  will  require  it,  if  that  Christian  may 
not  enjoy  his  liberty.  [True  Tolerance  ;  a  nolle  thing  : 
patience,  indifference  as  to  the  Unessential ;  lircliest  impa- 
tience, inexorable  intoleranck /or  the  Want  of  the  Essen- 
tial !}  And  who,  Mr.  Editor,  is  to  determine  the  etuntial  7 
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If  a  man  of  one  form  will  be  trampling  upon  the  heels 
of  another  form;  if  an  Independent,  for  example,  will 
despise  him  *who  is'  under  Baptism,  and  will  reyile 
him,  and  reproach  and  provoke  him, — I  will  not  suffer 
it  in  him.  If,  on  the  other  side,  those  of  the  Anabaptist 
'  judgment'  shall  be  censuring  the  Godly  Ministers  of 
the  Nation  who  profess  nnder  that  of  Independency;  or 
if  those  that  profess  under  Presbytery  shall  be  reproach- 
ing or  speaking  eril  of  them,  traducing  and  censuring  of 
them, — as  I  would  not  be  willing  to  see  the  day  when 
England  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the  Presbytery  to  im- 
pose  upon  the  consciences  of  others  that  profess  faith  in 
Christ,— so  I  will  not  endure  any  reproach  to  them. 
Bat  God  giTe  us  hearts  and  spirits  to  keep  things  equal ! 
Which,  truly  I  must  profess  to  you,  hath  been  my 
temper.  I  haye  had  some  boxes  'on  the  ear,*  aod 
rebukes, — on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other;  some  cen- 
suring me  for  Presbytery;  others  as  an  inletter  to  all  the 
Sects  and  Heresies  of  the  Nation.  I  have  borne  my 
reproach :  but  I  hare,  through  God*8  mercy,  not  been 
unhappy  in  hindering  any  one  Religion  to  impose  upon 
another. 

If  it  shall  be  found  to  6^  the  CiTil  Magistrate's  real 
eudeayour  to  keep  all  professing  Christians  in  this  rela- 
tion to  one  another;  not  suffering  any  to  say  or  do  what 
will  justly  proyoke  the  others;— I  think  he  that  would 
haye  more  liberty  than  this,  is  not  worthy  of  any. 

This  therefore  I  think  yerily,  if  it  may  be  nnder  con- 
sideration for  Reformation : — I  say,  if  it  please  God  to 
giye  you  and  me  hearts  to  keep  thu  straight, '  it  may  be 
a  great  means'  in  giving  countenance  to  just  Ministers, 
— [In  tuck  umi-ariiciUate  unea$y  way  does  hie  Highness 
hustle  himself  oter  into  the  discussion  of  a  new  Tofie] — 
in  countenancing  a  just  maiwUnanoe  to  them,  by  Tithes 
or  otherwise.  For  my  part  I  should  think  I  were  very 
treacherous  if  I  took  away  Tithes,  till  I  see  the  Legisla- 
tiye  Power  settle  Maintenance  to  Ministers  another  way. 
But  whoeyer  they  be  that  shall  contend  to  destroy 
Tithes,— it  doth  as  surely  cut  their  'the  Minister's' 
throats  as  it  is  a  drift  to  take  Tithes  away  before  an- 
other mode  of  maintenance,  or  way  of  preparation 
towards  such,  be  had.  Truly  I  think  all  such  practices 
and  proceedings  should  be  discountenanced.  I  have 
heard  it  fVom  as  gracious  a  Minister  as  any  is  in 
England;  I  haye  had  it  professed  :  That  it  would  be  a 
far  greater  satisftustion  to  them  to  have  maintenance 
another  way,— if  the  State  will  provide  it.    [Sensation 

among  the  Voluntaries  ! His  Highness  proceeds  no 

farther  in  that  direction  eU  present.  The  next  sentence 
suddenly  drawing  itself  up  into  a  heap ;  comprising  both 
ideas,  **  tithbs  "  and  **  kqu^ility,"  and  in  free-flowing 
half-ariicidate  manner  uttering  them  both  at  once,  must 
be  given  precisely  as  it  stands, — Grammar  yielding  place 
to  something  stUl  needfuUer,  to  tbansparbmct  of  speech 

with  or  without  grammar.] Therefore  I  think,  for  the 

keeping  of  the  Church  and  people  of  God  and  professors 
in  their  several  forms  in  this  liberty^ — I  think  as  it, '  this 
of  tithes,  or  some  other  maintenance,'  bath  been  a  thing 
that  is  the  root  of  visible  Profession  [No  pMic  mainte^ 
nance  no  regular  priest,}  the  upholding  of  this — I  think 
you  will  find  a  blessing  in  it : — if  God  keep  your  hearts  to 
keep  things  in  this  posture  and  balance  which  is  so  honest 
and  so  necessary.    [Better  keep  up  Tithes,  till  we  seel] 

This  gives  but  a  very  bald  notion  of  Oliver's 
opinions  as  to  liberty  of  conscience  and  the  power 
of  the  civil  magistrate  in  ecclesiaptical  matters. 

In  the  following  year,  no  time  being  lost,  previous 
to  the  opening  of  Parliament,  a  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer  was  to  be  held,  before  the  great  question, 
already  settled — "  of  settling  the  nation,"  by  giving 
Cromwell  the  title,  with  the  authority  of  a  King, 
and  power  to  nominate  his  successor — was  to  be 
considered.  "The  petition  and  advice"  to  "his 
Highness"  to  this  effect,  had  already  been  con- 
cocted : — 

We  can  see,  the  Honourable  House  has  *  a  very  good 
resentment  of  it.'    The  Lawyer-party  is  all  zealous  for 


it ;  certain  of  the  Soldier-party  have  their  jealousiesi. 
Already,  notwithstanding  the  official  reticence,  it  U 
plain  to  every  clear-sighted  man  they  mean  to  make 
his  Highness  King  1 

Or  this,  a  subject  very  near  the  heart  of  "  his 
Highness,"  he  speaks  a  speech,  a  brief  one  this 
time,  before  taking  the  affair,  in  which  he  had  dili- 
gently if  secretly  laboured,  and  which  was  now 
"cut  and  dry,'*  into  "prayerful  consideration.*' 
There  are  "  hollownesses^"  "  hypocrisies,"  "  falsi- 
ties," &c.  &c.  which  Mr.  Carlyle  does  not  stop  to 
denounce.  The  Protector  had  to  seek  and  obtain 
an  answer  from  the  Most  High  before  he  could 
either  consent  to  be  a  King,  and  have  the  mU- 
stantial  power  of  one,  or  refuse ;  and  a  very  few 
days  elapsed  before  Oliver  was  enabled  to  pro- 
nounce the  kind  of  nay  which  all  men  rehdyea:— 

It  is  the  nature  of  a  Courtship  withal :  the  young  lady 
cannot  answer  on  the  first  blush  of  the  business ;  if  you 
insist  on  her  answering,  why  then  she  must  even  answer, 
No!— 

The  young  lady  said  No;  hut  the  courtship 
was  not  broken  off.  Though  long  coquetting  with 
the  title,  it  was  "  the  substance  of  the  business" 
that  Oliver  looked  after ;  but  he  would  also  sub- 
mit to  the  name,  "  since  the  Parliament  desired 
to  have  this  title."   And  so  he  aaid, — 

It  hath  Btnck  with  me,  and  doth  yet  stick.  And  truly, 
as  I  hinted  the  other  day,  it  seemed  as  if  yonr  arguments 
to  me  did  partly  give  positive  grounds  for  what  was  to 
be  done,  and  partly  comparative  grounds  ;  stating  the 
matter  as  you  were  then  pleased  to  do,  —  for  which  I 
gave  no  cause  that  I  know  of,  that  is,  for  comparing  the 
efibcts  of  Kingship  with  those  of  such  a  'Name  as  I  at 
present  bear,  with '  those  of  the  Protectorship  *  to  wit' 
1  say  I  hope  it  will  not  be  understood  that  I  contend 
for  the  name  ;  or  for  any  name,  or  any  thing  '  of  a 
merely  extraneous  nature ;'  but  truly  and  plainly  'for 
the  substance  of  the  business,'— if  I  speak  as  in  ^e 
Lord's  presence ;  ay,  in  all  right  things,  as  a  person 
under  the  disposal  of  the  Providence  of  God, — neither 
**  naming"  one  thing  nor  other ;  bnt  only  endeavouring 
to  give  fit  answer  as  to  this  proposed  Name  or  Title. 
For  I  hope  I  do  not  desire  to  give  a  rule  to  any  body— 
*  much  less  to  the  Parliament.'  1  professed  I  had  not 
been  able, —  and  I  truly  profess  I  have  not  yet  been 
able,— to  give  a  rule  to  myself  '  in  regard  to  your  Pro- 
posal.' I  would  be  understood  in  this.  [Yes,  your 
Highness.  "  That  it  is  not  doubt  of  the  Parliament's 
wiwiom ;  thett  it  is  not  tain  preference  or  postponence  of 
one  *  name'  to  another ;  but  doubt  as  to  the  substantial 
erpediency  of  ike  thing  proposed,  uncertainty  cu  to  Qod*s 
will  and  monition  in  regard  to  it,— that  has  made  and 
still  makes  me  speak  in  this  uneomfort<Me,  haggling^ 
struggling,  and  wrigglina  manner.  It  is  no  easy  thing 
forcing  one*s  way  tkrough  a  jungle  of  such  depth  t  An 
affair  of  Omrtlhip,  moreover,  which  grows  and  has  to 
grow  by  the  very  handling  of  it  I  I  would  not  be  mis- 
understood in  this."] 

I  am  a  n&an  standing  in  the  Place  I  anl  in  [Clearly, 
your  Highness ;]  which  Plaoe  I  undertook  not  so  much 
out  of  hope  of  doing  any  good,  as  ont  of  a  desire  to  pre- 
vent mischief  and  evil  [i^ToCtf  tAu],  —  which  I  did  see 
was  imminent  on  the  Nation.  1  say,  we  were  running 
headlong  into  confusion  and  disorder,  and  wonld  neces- 
sarily *  have'  run  into  blood ;  and  I  was  passive  to  those 
that  desired  me  to  undertake  the  Place  which  I  now 
have.  [  If  Uh  tones,  with  a  look  of  sorrow,  solemnity  and 
noUeness;  the  brate  Oliver !}  A  Place,  I  say,  not  eo 
mnch  of  doing  good,— which  a  man  lawfully  may,  if  he 
deal  deliberately  with  God  and  his  own  oonsoience,— a 
man  may  (I  say)  Uwfully,  if  he  deal  deliberately  with 
God  and  his  own  conscience  ;  a  man  may  lawfully,  as 
the  case  may  be  (though  it  is  a  very  tickle  ease,)  desire 
a  plaoe  to  do  good  in  1  [Window  on^e  more  into  his 
Highness !    «  Tickle"  is  the  old  form  of  ticklish  :  "  a 
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tkUi  ease  indeed^  kU  Uigknen  candidly  allotn ;  yet  a 
cau  rAiM  doea  occur, —  dkiams  and  woe  to  him,  the  poor 
cowardiw  Pedant,  tied  up  in  eo^webe  and  tapethrume, 
tkat  neyUete  it  when  it  doea  /]  I  profess  I  hftd  not  that 
apprebenaioD,  when  I  andertook  the  Place,  that  I  coald 
n  mach  do  good  ;  bat  I  did  think  I  might  prevent 
iaminent  evil. — And  therefore  I  am  not  contending  for 
one  **Bame"  compared  with  another  ; — and  therefore 
have  nothing  to  answer  to  any  arguments  that  were  nsed 
fat  preferring  '  the  name'  Kingship  to  Protectonhip. 
For  I  shoold  almost  think  any  "  name"  were  better  than 
my  **  Name  f  and  I  shoald  altogether  think  any  person 
fitter  than  I  am  for  such  basiness  ;  [  Your  Highnetal — 
Bat  St,  Paul  too  profeeted  ktmeelf**  the  chief  of  stunere;* 
-^ftd  ka$  not  beem  altogether  thought  to  **  cant"  in  doin^ 
M  /] — and  I  compliment  not,  God  knows  it  I  But  this 
I  should  say.  That  1  do  think,  yon,  in  the  settling  of  the 
peace  lad  liberties  of  this  Nation,  which  cries  as  lond 
«pon  y«a  as  erer  Nation  did  for  somewhat  that  may 
Wget  a  csosisteiice, '  onght  to  attend  to  that ;'  otherwise 
the  Nadott  will  fall  in  pieces  !  And  in  that,  as  far  as  I 
can,  I  IB  ready  to  serve  not  as  a  King  bat  as  Con- 
stable <  if  you  like  !'  For  tmly  I  have,  as  before  God, 
often  tlweght  that  I  eonld  not  tell  what  my  basiness 
mi,  nor  what  I  was  in  the  place  I  stood  in,  save  eom- 
pariof  myself  to  a  good  Constable  set  to  keep  the  peace 
of  the  Parish.  IHear  hie  Highness  /]  And  truly  this 
bth  been  my  content  and  satisfaction  in  the  troubles  I 
bre  ondergone.  That  you  yet  have  peace.    .    .    . 

If  I  know,  as  indeed  I  do,  that  rery  generally  good 
■en  do  not  swallow  this  Title, —  though  really  it  is  no 
part  of  their  goodness  to  be  unwilling  to  submit  to  what 
a  Parliament  shall  settle  OTer  them,  yet  I  must  say,  it 
is  my  duty  and  my  conscience  to  beg  of  you  that  there 
may  be  no  hard  things  pot  upon  me  ;  things,  I  mean, 
hard  to  llaa,  which  they  cannot  swallow.  IThe  Young 
LadywUl,and  eke  wiU  not/] 

These  speeches  about  the  Kingship  are  through- 
out highly  illustrative  of  the  character  of  Crom- 
well He  would,  and  he  would  not ;  he  longed, 
ret  was  afraid  ;  and  finally  leaves  Mr.  Carlyle  in 
doubt  of  his  real  wishes,  and,  we  should  imagine, 
him  alone. 

Some  more  of  Cromwell's  Opening  Speeches, 
his  ''last  speeches,"  as  they  proved,  occur  upon 
such  topics,  as  ^'the  state  of  the  nation,"  and  *'  our 
foreign  relations."  One  paragraph  is  not  inapt, 
is  indeed  very  apt,  to  the  present  crisb  : 

I  ay,  I  beseech  you  to  look  to  your  own  affiurs  at 
home,  bow  they  stand !  I  am  persuaded  you  are  all,  I 
apprehend  you  are  all,  honest  and  worthy  good  men; 
udtbat  there  is  not  a  man  of  yon  but  would  desire  to 
be  found  a^M>d  patriot.  I  know  yon  would  I  We  are 
spt  to  boast  sometimes  that  we  are  Englishmen :  and 
truly  it  is  no  shame  for  us  that  we  are  Englishmen ; — 
but  it  is  a  motive  to  us  to  do  like  Englishmen,  and  seek 
the  real  good  of  this  Nation,  and  the  interest  of  it. 
[Truly  fy—Bniy  I  beseech  you,  what  is  our  case  at 

bone  \ 1  profess  1  do  not  well  know  where  to  begin 

es  this  head,  or  where  to  end,— I  do  not.  But  1  must 
Mcds  say,  Let  a  man  begin  where  he  will,  he  shall 
brdly  be  out  of  that  drift  I  am  speaking  to  you  '  upon.' 
We  are  as  full  of  calamities,  and  of  diTisions  among  us 
is  respect  of  the  spirits  of  men, '  as  we  could  well  be,' — 
tbosgb,  through  a  wonderfUl,  admirable,  and  never-to- 
he-edBdently-admired  proridenoe  of  God,  '  still '  in 
peace !  And  the  fighting  we  hare  had,  and  the  success 
we  have  had — ^yea,  we  that  are  here,  we  are  an  astonish- 
Mt  to  the  world  I  And  take  us  in  that  temper  we  are 
n,  or  rather  in  that  distemper,  it  is  the  greatest  miracle 
that  ever  befell  the  sons  of  men, '  that  we  are  got  again 
^  peace.'  And  whoever  shall  seek  to  break  it,  God 
Almighty  root  that  man  out  of  this  Nation  !  And  He 
«^  do  it, let  the  pretences  be  what  they  may  I  [PrweHege 
^PaHiament^  or  wkaUrer  else,  fiijF  peppery  friends  /] 
^  '  Peace-breakers,  do  they  oonsider  what  it  is  they  are 

^riag  towards  1    They  should  do  it !'    He  that  con- 


sidereth  not  the  ''woman  with  child," — the  sucking 
children  of  this  Nation  that  know  not  the  right  hand 
from  the  left,  of  whom,  for  aught  I  know,  it  may  be  said 
this  City  is  as  full  as  Nineveh  was  said  to  be; — he  that 
considcreth  not  these,  and  the  fruit  that  is  like  to  come  of 
the  bodies  of  those  now  living  added  to  these ;  he  that  con- 
sidereth  not  these,  must  have  the  heart  of  a  Cain ;  who 
was  marked,  and  made  to  be  an  enemy  to  all  men,  and  all 
men  enemies  to  him  !  For  the  wrath  and  justice  of  God 
will  prosecute  such  a  man  to  his  grave,  if  not  to  Hell ! 

Look  to  that,  demagogues  !     And  again  : 

I  say,  look  on  this  Nation;  look  on  it !  Consider 
what  are  the  varieties  of  Interests  in  this  Nation,— if 
they  be  worthy  the  name  of  Interests.  If  God  did  nut 
hinder,  it  would  all  but  make  up  one  confiision.  We 
should  find  there  would  be  but  one  Cain  in  England, 
if  God  did  not  restrain  I  We  should  have  another 
more  bloody  Civil  War  than  ever  we  had  in  England. 
For,  I  beseech  you,  what  is  the  general  spirit  of  this 
Nation !  Is  it  not  that  each  sect  of  people, — if  I  may 
call  them  sects,  whether  sects  upon  a  Religious  account, 
or  upon  a  Civil  account  t  Is  not  this  Nation  miserable 
in  that  respect  t  What  is  that  which  possesseth  every 
sect !  What  is  it  1  That  every  sect  may  be  upper- 
most i  That  every  sort  of  men  may  get  the  power  into 
their  hands,  and  ^  they  would  use  it  well;" — ^that  every 
sect  may  get  the  power  into  their  hands  !  [A  reflection 
to  make  one  wonder, — Let  them  thank  God  they  hate  got 
a  man  able  to  bit  and  bridle  them  a  little ;  the  unfortu- 
nate, peppery,  loud-babbling  inditiduals, — with  so  much 
good  in  them,  too,  u^ile  ^  bitted  P} 

It  were  a  happy  thing  if  the  Nation  would  be  con- 
tent with  rule.  *  Content  with  rule,'  if  it  were  but  in 
Civil  things,  and  vrith  those  that  would  rule  worst; — 
because  misrule  is  better  than  no  rule ;  and  an  ill 
Grovernment,  a  bad  Government,  is  better  than  none  ! — 
Neither  is  this  all :  but  we  have  an  appetite  to  variety; 
to  be  not  only  making  wounds,  'but  widening  those 
already  made.'  As  if  you  should  see  one  making 
wounds  in  a  man's  side,  and  eager  only  to  be  groping 
and  grovelling  with  his  fingers  in  those  wounds  ! 

But  this  whole  speech  is  a  noble  and  brave  one, 
and  makes  one  foigive  in  **  Oliver  "  a  multitude  of 
speechifying  sins.  And  if  farther  reconcilement  is 
wanted  with  him,  before  he  goes  hence,  comes 
Mr.  Carlyle's  section  of  "The  Death  of  the  Pro- 
tector ; "  and  Oliver  stands  forth,  not  alone,  the 
great  man  which  he  ever  was,  but  a  sore-tried,  a 
humbled,  and  an  afflicted  man. 

His  Speakings,  and  also  his  Actings,  all  his  manifold 
Strugglings,  more  or  less  victorious,  to  utter  the  great 
God's-Message  that  was  in  him, — have  here  what  we 
call  ended.  This  Summer  of  1658,  likewise  victorioud 
after  struggle,  is  his  last  in  our  World  of  Time.  Thence- 
forth he  enters  the  Eternities ;  and  rests  upon  his  arms 
there.  Oliver's  look  was  yet  strong ;  and  young  for  his 
years,  which  were  Fifty-nine  last  April,  The  *  Three- 
score and  ten  years,'  the  Psalmist's  limit,  which  pro- 
bably was  often  in  Oliver's  thoughts  and  those  of  others 
there,  might  have  been  anticipated  for  him  :  Ten  Years 
more  of  Life;  —  which,  we  may  compute,  would  have 
given  another  History  to  all  the  Centuries  of  England. 
But  it  was  not  to  be  so«  it  was  to  be  otherwise.  Oliver's 
health,  as  we  might  observe,  was  but  uncertain  in  late 
times ;  often  *  indisposed '  the  spring  before  last.  His 
course  of  life  had  not  been  favourable  to  health  !  ''  A 
burden  too  heavy  for  man !"  as  he  himself,  vrith  a  sigh, 
would  sometimes  say. 

These  closing  scenes,  and  the  death  of  Cromwell's 
favourite  daughter,  Mrs.  Claypole,  are  related  in 
Mr.  Carlyle's  peculiar  manner,  and  made  effective 
and  touching  ;  but  not  more  so  than  the  simple 
narrative,  which  is  borrowed  from  Maidston,  one 
of  the  Protector  s  household,  who  wrote  down  thete 
passages  as  they  occurred  : 

'His  time  was  come,'  eays  Maidston ;  'and  neilLtr 
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prayers  nor  tears  could  preTail  with  God  to  lengthen 
out  his  life  and  continue  him  longer  to  us.  Prayers 
abundantly  and  incessantly  poured  out  on  his  behalf, 
both  publicly  and  priTately,  as  was  observed,  in  a  more 
than  ordinary  way.  Besides  many  a  secret  sigh, — se- 
cret and  unheard  by  men,  yet  like  the  cry  of  Moses, 
more  loud,  and  strongly  laying  hold  on  Grod,  than  many 
spoken  supplications.  All  which, — the  hearts  of  God's 
People  being  thus  mightily  stirred  up,  —  did  seem  to 
beget  confidence  in  some,  and  hopes  in  all ;  yea  some 
thoughts  in  himself,  that  God  would  restore  him.' 

The  last  days  and  hours  of  the  great  Pillar  of 
the  Puritan  cause,  certainly  afford  a  remarka- 
ble contrast  to  the  death-beds  of  Rings,  as  history 
has  painted  them. 

And  now  the  prophet-voice  is  uplifted  at  the 
close  of  the  Book,  in  a  warning  shout  to  this 
adder-eared  generation,  to  this  degenerate  but 
reading  England  ;  which  is  told  tbat, 

Oliver  is  gone ;  and  with  him  England's  Puritanism — 
laboriously  built  together  by  this  man,  and  made  a  thing 
far-shining,  miraculous  to  its  own  Century,  and  memor- 
able to  all  the  Centuries— soon  goes.  Puritanism,  with- 
out its  King,  is  kinglets,  anarchic ;  falls  into  dislocation, 
self-collision;  staggers,  plunges  into  ever  deeper  anarchy; 
King,  Defender  of  the  Puritan  Faith  there  can  now  none 
be  found ; — ^and  nothing  is  left  but  to  recall  the  old  dis- 
owned Defender  with  the  remnants  of  his  Four  Surplices, 
and  two  Centuries  of  HypocrUia,  and  put  up  with  all 
that,  the  best  we  may.  The  Genius  of  £i4;land  no  longer 
soars  Sunward,  world-defiant,  like  an  Eagle  through  the 
storms,  *  mewing  her  mighty  youth,'  as  John  Milton  saw 
her  do :  the  Grenius  of  England,  much  liker  a  greedy 
Ostrich  intent  on  provender  and  a  whole  skin  mainly, 
stands  with  its  other  extremity  Sunward ;  with  its 
Ostrich-head  stuck  into  the  readiest  bush,  of  old  Church- 
tippets,  King-cloaks,  or  what  other '  sheltering  Fallacy' 
there  may  be,  and  so  awaits  the  issue.  The  issue  has 
been  slow ;  but  it  is  now  seen  to  have  been  inevitable. 
No  Ostrich,  intent  on  gross  terrene  provender,  and  stick- 
ing its  head  into  Fallacies,  but  will  be  awakened  one 
day, — in  a  terrible  ti-postenori  manner,  if  not  other- 
wise !  — Awake  before  it  come  to  that;  gods  and  men 
bid  us  awake  !  The  Voices  of  our  Fathers,  vdth  thou- 
sandfold stem  monition  to  one  and  all,  bid  us  awake. 


Let  us  hope  that  Mr.  Punch  will  not  take  the 
hint,  and  limn  poor  Old  England  in  this  dismal 
Ostrich-like  plight. 

Now,  if  Mr.  Carlyle  would  but  for  once  hint 
what  he  would  have  us  set  about  first,  what  d4> 
after  we  are  aroused,  it  would  be  mighty  satisfac- 
tory. The  "  Four  Surplices  at  All-Hallowtide " 
are  become  at  best  mouldy,  rent  garments ;  but 
then  our  modem  "  Voluntaryism"  finds  no  rooi-e 
favour  with  him.  Some  among  us  are  labouring 
to  abolish  "  Death  Punishments"  as  unchristian ; 
but  their  small  labours  or  nibblings  are  held  as 
naught.  Others  want  an  improved  and  extended 
representation ;  but  this  is  all  idle  talk.  Peace 
for  its  own  sake,  abhorrence  of  war  and  blood  in 
any  shape,  appear  a  weakness,  a  reading  amiss 
the  Divine  will.  To  the  "  Elucidator," 
"  Slaughter  is  God's  Daughter,"  — 
and  the  great  want  of  our  time — of  all  time — is 
a  Hero.  And  where  are  we  to  look  for  "  the 
coming  Man?"  Not,  we  are  certain,  to  the 
Treasury  Benches,  nor  the  Opposition  Benches,  nor 
the  Cross  Benches,  nor  the  Bench  of  Bishops,  nor 
yet  to  Conciliation  Hall.  Is  it  not  cruel,  then,  to 
taunt  us  in  this  way  with  our  grovelling,  cowardly 
desires  for  "  provender"  and  "  a  whole  skin,**  and 
never  to  say  one  plain,  specific  word  as  to  how 
we  may  rise  to  something  higher  and  more  worthy 
of  Mr.  Carlyle's  aspirations,  and  of  Cromwell's 
countrymen  ?  

We  may  have  more  to  say  upon  the  spirit  and 
the  execution,  but  above  all,  upon  those  consti- 
tuents of  this  book  which  Mr.  Carlyle  has  with 
so  much  pains  and  care  dug  up,  and  furbished 
anew  ;  but,  meanwliile,  let  this  cursory  and  not 
uncandid  exhibition  of  beauties  and  blemishes 
suffice.  Cromwell  despised  those  **  flunkey " 
artists,  who,  in  painting  him,  left  out  his  **  warts." 
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The  number  of  railway  companies  which  have 
lodged  their  plans  and  specifications  in  time,  is  not 
yet  exactly  known.  To  all  appearance,  however, 
upwards  of  seven  hundred  have  cleared  this  "hog- 
score."  Of  these,  however,  only  a  moiety  wUl 
come  to  have  petitions  for  bills  presented.  Some 
companies  which  have  **  come  to  time "  at  the 
Board  of  Trade,  were  "  nowhere  "  (in  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  turf,)  when  the  clerks  of  the  i)eace 
called.  And  on  the  list  of  those  which  have  in 
so  far  complied  with  the  standing  orders  are  more 
than  one  that  will  find  it  utterly  impossible  to 
raise  the  wind  for  the  deposits. 

The  process  of  breaking  up  is  already  becoming 
curiously  manifest  in  some  of  these  companies. 
As  illustrative  of  the  real  character  of  the  railway 
mania,  and  indicative  of  the  nature  of  the  '*  con- 
sequential sorrows,"  it  deserves  a  glance  in  passing. 
Internal  dissensions  are  breaking  out  among 
directors,  and  their  co-adjutors  hurrying  them 
before  mayors  and  bailies,  preparatory  to  more 
regular  campaigns  in  the  courts  of  law.  News- 
papers are  sending  in  their  advertising  bills, 
pressing  for  payment,  and  boards  are  auditing 


these  bills,  calling  for  vouchers,  quarrelling  rates 
of  charge.  Again,  operative  surveyors  are  clamor- 
ous for  wages,  and  secretaries  or  treasurers  are 
sometimes  hard  up  for  ready  cash.  Lastly,  parties 
to  whom  scrip  has  been  allotted  have  not  always 
taken  it  up,  and  now  refuse  to  pay  deposits  for  a 
concern  which  they  believe,  or  afibct  to  believe, 
cannot  go  on.  Lastly,  some  Boards,  to  accelerate 
the  payment  of  deposits,  have  reduced  the  amount 
of  their  calls ;  impatient  holders,  who  have  been 
precipitate  in  paying  up,  ask  to  have  the  excess 
refunded, — which,  out  of  an  empty  treasury,  is 
not  always  an  easy  matter.  Out  of  the  discussions 
to  which  these  applications  and  rejections  give 
rise,  come  tart  remarks  and  bitter  rejoinders. 
One  angi-y  roan  goes  with  quiet,  concentrated 
malice,  at  white  heat,  to  consult  his  lawyer  ; 
another  rushes,  roaring  like  a  boy  that  has  been 
soundly  thrashed,  into  a  mayor's  court,  to  tell 
his  "pitiful  story."  The  newspapers  as  usual 
blow  the  coals,  for  every  **  excitement "  promotes 
sale.  The  public  mutters,  "  try  the  responsi- 
bilities of  directors  in  a  law  court,"  and  Mr.  D. 
W.  Harvey,  and  other  deeply  staked  directors. 
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Rspoud  to  the  hint  by  advertising  a  Defensive 
Association.  The  genius  of  Westminster  Hall 
hiQghfl^  crowBy  and  daps  its  wings :  nay,  it  did  so 
months  ago.  In  July,  the  Law  Magazine  coolly 
discuased  the  various  points  likely  to  arise  when 
this  crisb  came  :  the  hoodiecraws  croaked  their 
consultations  anent  picking  bones  in  the  ears  of 
their  unheeding  victims. 

All  these  things  indicate  the  real  character  of 
the  mlway  delusion.  Cold-blooded,  predetermined 
swindling  has  had  little  part  in  it  All  the  '* stags" 
in  Capel  Court  might  have  been  seen  at  one  time 
at  the  height  of  the  fever  in  any  one  of  the  crack 
eating-houses  of  the  neighbourhood.  There  they  re- 
sorted day  after  day — ^the  Jewish  variety  of  the  Cau- 
casian type  predominating  in  their  features — with 
silk  and  velvet  lapels,  rings,  and  brooches^  coats  of 
the  newest  cut,  and  trousers  of  the  newest  shade,  yet 
dirty  and  greasy  withal  —  slobbering  turtle  and 
champagne.  There  were  not  enough  of  them  in 
all  to  take  up  the  shares  of  half-a-dozen  lines. 
The  panic  came  and  they  disappeared  like  flies 
when  frost  sets  in.  "Tom,"  we  said  to  the 
waiter  at  the  ^  two  days  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  panic,  "  what  has  become  of  all 
these  fine  gentlemen  ?" — "  I  don't  know,  sir, 
but  they  were  the  best  customers  in  my  time." 
Only  one  of  them  has  since  revisited  the  glimpses 
of  the  day — shockingly  "seedy,"  and  asking  below 
his  breath  for  a  basin  of  mutton  broth. 

Oh  no,  these  poor  devils  had  little  to  do  in  getting 
up  the  steam.  The  standing  army  of  swindlers 
has  not  been  increased.  The  swell  mob  of  trade 
has  only  taken  advantage  of  the  railway  throng 
and  crush  to  do  a  good  stroke  of  business.  The 
mischief  has  been  done  by  amateurs.  Railways 
have  been  regarded  as  gold  mines  used  to  be  :  if  a 
railway  company  could  but  be  "  got  up,"  no 
misgivings  haunted  its  framers  about  the  long 
and  dreary  period  during  which  it  must  be  all 
outlay  and  po  returns.  Managing  directors, 
without  money  themselves,  counted  upon  the 
deposits ;  shax^olders  who  were  penniless,  were 
sore  they  could  find  others  who  had  pence  to  buy 
them  out.  The  company  was  there,  and  the 
numey  was  sure  to  come  after.  Confidence,  dash, 
generosity,  were  sure  to  command  success.  So 
crsck  engineers  were  engaged  at  large  salaries, 
and  received  carte  blanche  for  their  surveyors 
and  surveying  parties.  Advertising  agents  were 
iostmcted  to  be  active  and  liberal ;  they  boasted 
of  their  instructions  to  editors  and  proprietois  of 
newspapers.  The  newspapers  pufied  and  chaiged 
like  heroes ;  the  directors  and  secretaries  bragged 
to  the  newspaper  writers;  surveyors  composed 
epics  on  the  capabilities  of  their  lines,  and  ehare- 
holders  listened  to  the  lay  with  the  vague,  swelling, 
dreamy  delight  of  opium-eaters  under  the  influ- 
ence of  their  drug.  All  concerned  assumed  that 
the  nominal  capitals  of  all  the  projected  com- 
panies would  be  actually  forthcoming ;  all  counted 
upon  the  share  in  the  plunder  w]iidi  they  had  in 
ifluigination  allotted  to  themselves,  being  assure  as 
if  they  had  already  held  it  in  gold.  But  pay-day 
has  oome,  and  with  it  a  scramble,  and  there  is 
Bot  Mough  for  all.     And  like  angry  fools  they  I 


are  going  to  make  the  matter  worse  ;  for,  instead 
of  fairly  dividing  what  is  actually  there  —  all 
having  been  fools  and  deluders  alike  —  they  are 
calling  in  the  lawyer  to  say  who  is  to  have  the 
oyster. 

This  is  a  digression,  but  not  a  useless  one.  It 
shows  how  many  lines,  which  have  so  far  complied 
wiUi  the  standing  order,  must  drop  like  apples 
from  an  overladen  tree,  shrivelled  and  dead  befoie 
they  are  ripe.  Of  the  seven  hundred  and  odds 
which  had  their  plans  and  specifications  duly 
lodged  on  Sunday  ("the  better  day  the  better 
deed,")  the  30th  of  November,  not  above  three 
hundred,  or  three  hundred  and  fifty,  will  actually 
get  the  length  of  petitioning  for  bills.  Even  this, 
however,  is  an  alarming  prospect  for  easy-going 
members  of  parliament,  not  yet  recruited  from 
the  fatigues  of  last  session.  It  is  considerably 
more  than  the  number  which  more  than  half- 
killed  the  most  of  them.  The  bills  relating 
to  railways  presented  last  session  were  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five,  and  out  of  tliese  parlia- 
ment, with  unheard-of  labour,  contrived  to  manu- 
facture only  a  hundred  and  twenty  acts.  How 
many  of  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  spectres  — the 
abstract  ideas  waiting  to  be  made  actual  exis- 
tences—  which  flutter  around  the  door  of  tlie 
House  of  Commons,  crowded  and  unsubstantial 
as  the  ghosts  which  beset  Ulysses  when  he  pene- 
trate4  to  Hades,  will  become  railway  acts  before 
the  close  of  1846  ?  How  will  parliament,  which 
fairly  broke  down  under  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  bills  —  leiiving  some  of  them  in  a  kind  of 
limbo  of  Vanity,  neither  bills  nor  acts — dispose 
of  thb  increased  number?  Even  Joseph  Hume, 
who  cannot  live  without  hard  work,  quails  at  the 
prospect. 

Be  it  remembered  here,  that  the  arrear  of  half- 
finished  railway  acts,  left  at  the  end  of  last  session, 
will  be  sure  to  be  increased  in  that  which  is  ap- 
proaching. Last  session  some  seven  bills  were 
arrested  in  the  Lords,  soothed  with  a  promise  that 
their  progress  would  be  accelerated  in  1846,  by 
allowing  them  to  go  over  certain  stages  pro  forma. 
It  will  be  well  if  seven  times  seven  are  not  left  in 
this  equivocal  position  at  the  close  of  the  coming 
session.  The  constitution  of  pariiament,  and  its 
mode  of  transacting  business,  look  as  if  they  had 
been  devised  for  running  up  such  arrears.  We 
are  not  alluding  just  now  to  the  suspicion  of  undue 
Idas  which,  more  or  less,  attaches  to  all  members 
of  parliament  when  dealing  with  private  bills  of 
any  kind,  and  most  particularly  with  railway  bills, 
— not  of  the  personally  objectionable  character  of 
M.P,s  as  judges  in  railway  matters,  but  of  the 
formal  obstruction  to  the  progress  of  railway  busi- 
ness, arising  from  the  very  constitution  of  parlia- 
ment Parliament  is  a  body  of  gratuitous,  ama- 
teur workers,  and  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  take 
its  own  time  and  way  of  working.  Members  of 
parliament  will  have  Uieir  long  vacation,  and  a 
very  long  one  it  is.  The  real  railway  business  of 
the  empire,  even  after  all  the  bubbles  have  been 
blown  ofi^",  is  large  and  inci-easing.  In  all  busy 
and  populous  districts,  along  all  the  great  national 
lines  of  travel  and  traffic,  the  railway  must  uf 
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necessity  supersede  the  common  road.  Even  sup- 
pose the  change  were  accomplished,  tlie  annual 
railvray  business  submitted  to  the  legislature — 
the  construction  of  new  lines  to  meet  the  wants  of 
a  growing  or  shifting  population,  amalgamations, 
and  extensions,  &c.*-^mu8t  greatly  swell  the 
amount  of  private  bills.  But  at  the  start  of  the 
new  system  the  business  is,  for  a  time,  of  necessity 
pretematurally  large  ;  for  all  lines  of  road  must 
be  transformed  at  once  into  the  new  and  improved 
form.  It  will  not  do  to  go  on  leisurely,  year  after 
year,  giving  one  or  two  ports  or  marts  the  benefit 
of  railway  accommodation  in  1846,  one  or  two  in 
1847 ;  all  must  have  them  at  once  ;  for  the  seat 
of  trade  which  lags  astern  of  the  other  in  this 
respect  will  enter  the  field  of  competition  at  a  dis- 
advantage. The  railway  business  to  be  disposed 
of  by  the  legislature  is  great  and  unintermitting : 
as  soon  as  one  job  is  disposed  of  another  will  spring 
up.  To  prevent  the  accumulation  of  arrears  in  a 
business  of  this  kind,  a  permanent  tribunal  to  ad- 
indicate  in  railway  matters  is  indispensable.  Par- 
liament sits  only  half  of  the  year,  and  insists  upon 
beginning  all  its  business  de  novo^  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  new  session.  During  the  six 
months  of  the  recess  new  (really  wanted)  railways 
are  constantly  coming  up  ;  and  while  parliament 
is  disposing  of  them,  as  many  more  emerge,  which 
must  stand  over  till  another  session.  When  that 
session  comes,  these  new  schemes,  the  additions  to 
them  made  during  the  recess,  and  the  dropped  bills 
of  last  session,  must  all  be  taken  up  from  the 
beginning.  The  arrears  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
are  a  joke  to  the  railway  arrears  which  will  soon 
accumulate  in  parliament,  if  this  mode  of  despatch- 
ing business  is  to  be  persevered  in.  As  to  asking 
parliament  to  delegate  functions,  for  the  discharge 
of  which  it  is  at  present  obviously  unfit,  to  a  com- 
petent responsible  tribunal,  that  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Parliament  will  not  lower  its  dignity  by 
allowing  others  to  do  what  it  cannot  do  itself. 
Bu^  if  parliament  will  not  delegate  the  task  to 
others,  it  ought  to  take  some  measures  to  enable 
it  to  discharge  the  duty  itself.  The  General 
Assembly  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  has  a  perma- 
nent Commission,  that  transacts  business  to  the 
full  as  well  as  the  Assembly  itself.  A  Commis- 
sion of  its  own  members,  appointed  by  parliament 
to  ait  permanently,  for  the  forwarding  of  railway 
bills,  might  prevent  the  accumulation  of  arrears. 
Besides,  the  members  acting  upon  such  a  com- 
mission might  really  come  in  time  to  know  some- 
thing about  railways.  It  might  be  made  a  con- 
dition with  members  nominated  to  this  commission, 
that  they  should  have  no  interest  in  any  railway ; 
and,  to  compensate  for  this  privation,  and  to 
induce  them  to  undertake  so  much  labour,  salaries 
might  be  awarded  to  them. 

This,  however,  is  as  Utopian  as  any  other  plan 
that  can  be  devised  for  enabling  parliament  to  set 
about  business  in  a  business-like  manner.  Parlia- 
ment will  go  on  in  its  old  jog-trot  fashion.  There 
is  no  rational  ground  for  hope  that  any  thing 
more  will  be  done  for  several  years  to  communi- 
cate greater  aptitude  for  the  despatch  of  business, 
to  the  forms  and  organization  of  parliament,  than 


has  already  been  done.  We  are  at  the  mercy  of 
committees  of  the  House,  of  Commons.  The 
Board  of  Trade  has  vacated  the  field^  and  consid- 
ering the  effects  of  its  interference  last  session, 
this  must  be  regarded  as  an  advantage.  Tlie 
Board  of  Trade  was  authorised  to  do  something — 
what,  was  never  clearly  explained — in  the  way  of 
digesting  railway  business,  for  its  easier  examina- 
j  tion  by  parliament.  But  neither  time  nor  means 
!  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  enable  it  to  accomplish  the  task  satisfactorily. 
Five  intelligent  and  respectable  gentlemen  were 
enabled  to  read  cursorily  the  ex-parte  statements 
of  all  the  railway  projectors  who  applied  to  par- 
liament, and  to  report  on  their  comparative 
plausibility.  Reports  rapidly  got  up  without  ma- 
ture and  deliberate  inquiry,  carried  no  weight  with 
them.  The  only  effect  of  the  Board  of  Trade  re- 
ports, was  to  increase  the  amount  of  gambling 
speculations  on  'Change.  The  Board  of  Trade  ii<, 
therefore,  out  of  the  field,  and  the  House  of  Lord 4 
was  never  in  it.  A  stray  peer  may  at  times 
make  an  effort  in  his  own  house,  to  modify  the 
decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  a  railway 
bill,  if  it  is  adverse  to  his  interests  or  crotchets ; 
but  his  fellow  peers  are  too  sensitive  to  the 
expression  of  public  opinion  to  assist  him.  Tlie 
House  of  Lords,  although  it  goes  through  all  the 
forms  of  inquiry  and  debate,  is,  except  in  very 
extreme  cases,  nothing  more  than  a  conrt  to 
register  the  railway  edicts  of  the  Commons.  The 
committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  possess  de 
facto  supreme  jurisdiction  in  railway  matters,  and 
they  will  keep  it,  until  the  public  inconvenience 
becomes  so  great,  that  the  power  is  wrested  from 
them.  This  will  not  happen  in  the  coming 
session,  nor  in  the  next  after  it. 

Some  of  our  I'eaders  may  be  incredulous ;  but 
we  sincerely  believe,  that  amid  all  the  crowd  of 
idle  young  gentlemen,  and  desperate  jobbers,  who 
form  the  staple  material  of  parliament,  there  are 
a  sufficient  number  of  honest  and  intelligent  mem- 
bers to  keep  the  railway  committees  in  order.  We 
believe,  therefore,  that,  provided  the  Ministerial  crisis 
do  not  turn  all  their  heads,  by  dint  of  working  the 
committees  of  selection  and  classification  earnestly, 
members  may  be  set  to  work  at  an  early  period  of 
the  session,  on  different  groups  of  bills  in  such  a 
way  as  will  ensure  some  progress  being  Inade  be- 
fore its  close.  The  great  secret  here,  as  in  all  un- 
dertakings, will  be  the  proper  economy  of  labour. 

By  economy  of  labour  is  not  meant  what  many 
are  already  broadly  hinting  at  —  taking  the  least 
possible  amount  of  work  in  hand.  The  business 
actually  before  parliament  must  be  honestly  and 
fairly  grappled  with.  Shirkers  never  yet  made 
good  and  efficient  workmen.  It  is  insinuated  that 
the  standing  orders  ought  to  be  enforced  with 
literal  rigour,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  as  many  bills 
as  possible.  Such  policy,  even  if  parliament  had 
only  to  deal  with  private  interests,  would  be 
objectionable  on  the  score  of  justice.  Much  more 
so  when  it  is  considered  that  the  interest  of  the 
public  has  to  be  taken  into  account.  Bills  thrown 
out  on  purely  formal  grounds  may  be  precisely 
those  bills  which  it  is  most  for  the  interest  of  tl>e 
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public  to  have  carried.  It  will  be  wise  in  parlia- 
uent  to  confitme  its  standiDg  orders  in  a  liberal 
lenae,  and  whenever  a  plausible  scheme  is  pro- 
moted by  substantial  capitalists  to  give  them  a 
chsnce  of  pleading  their  cause  along  with  the  rest. 
Nsy,  more,  seeing  that  the  public  has  a  right  to 
have  those  schemes  prefeired  which  are  most  con- 
dnciTe  to  its  interest^  parliament  has  no  right  to 
give  any  preference  to  those  schemes  which  stuck 
io  the  House  of  Lords  last  sesnon.  Let  them  have 
the  full  benefit  of  any  conoession  that  eon  be  made 
on  the  groand  of  the  trouble  and  expense  they 
have  already  been  put  to.  Let  the  notes  of  their 
last  yearns  evidence  be  received  by  the  committee 
as  if  taken  by  itself.  We  would  even  have  gone 
the  length  of  dispensing  in  such  cases  with  any 
notice  beyond  a  brief  formal  intimation  that  the 
appHcaticm  for  a  bill  was  to  be  renewed  next 
(«8«iion.  Bat  for  the  final  decision  on  the  merits 
of  competing  claims,  the  better  line  applying  for 
a  bin  this  session  ought  in  justice  to  the  public 
t}  have  the  preference  to  the  inferior  line  which 
last  session,  having  no  such  rival,  contrived 
to  get  into  the  House  of  Lords.  The  public  is 
entitled  to  the  best  line  that  existing  lights  can 
devise.  It  is  not  by  diminishing  the  number  of 
lines  upon  which  parliament  is  to  adjudicate  that 
the  railway  business  of  the  session  is  to  be  brought 
within  manageable  compass,  but  by  the  judges 
adopting  a  clear  and  precise  vi^w  of  the  end  to  be 
attained,  keeping  this  view  constantly  before  them, 
and  regulating  all  their  proceedings  with  the  one 
exclusive  aim  to  find  it  out.  The  cardinal  prin- 
ciple most  conducive  to  the  attainment  of  this  end, 
i«  to  aim  at  giving  the  public  the  greatest  amount 
of  railway  accommodation,  with  the  least  possible 
expenditure  of  money  aftd  labour.  One  great 
means  of  eschewing  extra  expenditure  of  either, 
is  to  promote  wherever  it  is  possible  the  construc- 
tion of  direct  trunk  lines.  In  the  infancy  of  the 
railway  system,  it  was  common  for  a  railway  to 
meander  through  a  district,  going  out  of  its  way 
to  catch  the  large  towns.  This  was  natural  enough 
when  men  were  sceptical  as  to  whether  a  railway 
under  any  circumstances  could  be  made  to  pay. 
Thus  it  came  that  the  railway  from  London  to 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  was  made  to  go  round 
by  Birmingham.  But  the  trade  of  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  will  not  submit  to  be  made  merely 
auxiliary  to  that  of  Birmingham ;  and  we  have 
tlnady  the  Trent  Valley  line  by  which  Birming- 


ham is  placed  on  a  branch  of  a  more  direct  trunk 
line,  as  in  a  few  years  we  shall  have  the  direct 
Manchester  an  extension  of  the  direct  system. 
Now  had  a  direct  line  been  constructed  to  the 
north  at  first,  with  branches  to  accommodate  Bir- 
mingham and  other  great  marts,  a  much  shorter 
total  mileage  of  railway  would  have  requii*ed  to 
be  constructed  :  in  other  words  more  miles  of  rail- 
way have  been  made  than  are  actually  required. 
But  a  still  greater  and  more  useless  outlay  would 
have  been  saved.  Every  inconvenient  circuitous 
line  allowed  to  be  constructed,  becomes  tivegUd 
interest^  incurs  great  expense  itself  to  prevent  the 
construction  of  a  better,  and  forces  the  promoters  of 
the  improved  line  to  incur  much  unnecessary  expen- 
diture. The  first  duty  of  the  railway  committees 
is  to  promote  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  the 
connexion  of  our  great  marts  and  harbours,  by 
direct  lines,  with  branches  for  district  accommoda- 
tion. 

Having  adopted  this  principle  as  their  guide, 
the  committees  mightmaterially  economize  time  and 
exertion,  by  adopting  the  following  form  of  process : 
1st,  To  investigate  the  capability  of  the  district 
to  support  a  railway.  The  affirmative  here  would 
be  maintained  by  all  the  schemes ;  the  negative 
only  by  general  opponents  to  any  railway,  if  such 
there  were.  All  the  schemes  might  combine  to 
prove  this  part  of  their  case,  and  by  taking  this 
step  first  and  apart,  much  time  would  be  saved. 
2d,  To  investigate  in  succession  the  ion^^e  char- 
acter of  each  company.  Each  company  of  a  group 
might  be  called  in  succession  to  prove  its  list  of 
shareholders  and  their  meiAis.  It  would  be  open 
to  each  of  their  rivals  or  any  of  their  competitors 
to  lead  counter-proof.  As  soon  as  the  affirmative 
or  negative  was  established  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  committee,  the  inquiry  should  be  closed  :  any 
company  failing  to  prove  its  competency  ought  to 
be  put  out  of  court,  dd,  Each  of  the  remaining 
companies  should  then  be  called  in  succession  to 
state  and  prove  the  advantages  of  its  line.  Any 
counter  evidence  should  next  be  received.  And 
when  the  case  of  one  was  closed,  the  next  should 
be  taken  up  without  pronouncing  any  deliverance. 
4th,  When  they  had  been  all  gone  through,  the 
committee  ought  to  decide  which  one  or  more  lines 
ought  to  be  constructed,  with  what  modifications 
of  the  original  plan.  By  keeping  promoters,  coun- 
sel, and  witnesses,  to  the  point,  proceedings  might 
thus  be  much  expedited. 
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NEW  NOVELS. 
Paula  Monti  -  w,  Tk4  Hoid  Lambert.    By  M.  Eugene 

See.    From  the  French ;  by  the  Translator  of  "  The 

Myiteries  of  Parifl,"  and  "The  Wandering  Jew." 

OetaTo.    London  :  Chapman  &  Hall. 

Eofene  Sae  Is,  beyond  qaeetion,  the  notelid  of  the  day, 
Mt  alone  in  France,  but  Britain.  There  is,  as  we  think, 
Bo  great  eaose  for  rejoicing  in  the  Tehement  nantfesta- 
tioQ  of  the  popular  taste  which,  for  the  honr^  places  this 
Aiihor  above  all  the  other  fictioniats  of  Europe ;  bnt  no 
«Ieo7iBg  a  fact  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
Itve  of  exdtemeot,  and  the  strong,  and  even  morbid  pro- 


pensity of  human  nature  to  pry  into  the  darkest  and 
most  inscrutable  depths  of  that  greatest  of  mysteries, 
the  human  heart.  The  same  impulse  whioh  made  the 
English  like  "  Eugene  Aram,"  and  the  <■  ThieTei'  Lite- 
rature," leads  the  people  of  both  nations  to  gloat  over 
''The  Mysteries  of  Paris ;"  the  identical  feeling  whioh 
thrills  the  reader  of  "  Caleb  Williams,"  or  "  The  Monk," 
enchains  him  to  the  "  Wandering  Jew."  Both  are  un- 
healthy, though  not  in  the  same  degree.  In  the  mean- 
while, tiiose  actiTe  and  skilfbl  ministers  to  the  public 
taste,  who  hare  giren  us  the  works  of  Dickens,  labouring 
iu  their  rocation,  present  the  British  public,  in  snecesfeiou 
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with  the  works  of  Eagene  Sue  in  a  fonn  which  entitles 
them  to  appear  in  respectable  society.  The  present  ro* 
mance,  "  Pania  Monti/'  is  prodaced  in  one  large  and 
handsome  Tolome,  adapted  to  take  its  place  among  the 
ChrUtOMf- Books.  The  letter-press  and  binding  are 
elegant  :  the  illustrations^  by  JuUt  Datidy  first- 
rate  ;  neither  vulgar  caricatures,  nor  idealized  extra- 
yagant  non-entities. 

But  the  work  itself,  the  kernel  of  this  beautiful  shell, 
we  fear  that  it  may  be  too  harmless  or  insipid  for  palates 
spoiled  by  the  strong  stimulants  and  high  peppering 
prcTiously  administered  by  Eugene  Sue.  Comparatiyely, 
"  Paula  Monti"  is  an  innocent  book,  haTing  only  one 
murder,  and  two  suicides,  among  the  principal  charac- 
ters, and  only  one  thoroughly  detestable  incarnation  of 
hardened  depravity,  J)«  Brerannet.  A  female  creature, 
a  mulatto  or  gipsy,  of  the  Fenella  genus,  (for  which,  by 
the  way,  Goethe  and  Walter  Scott  have  much  to  answer,) 
though  the  main  agent  in  carrying  forward  the  plot,  is 
too  far  remoTed  from  ordinary  motives  and  sympathies, 
— from  common  nature,  or  from  any  nature  with  which 
mankind  is  acquainted,  to  produce  moral  effect  of  any 
sort.  This  nondescript  creatnre,  (Iris,)  therefore,  though 
of  great  use  to  the  artistic  purposes  of  M.  Sue,  is  of 
little  real  detriment  to  any  of  his  readers,  and  may 
charm  some  of  them.  Thus,  though  displaying  through- 
out the  peculiar  genius  and  bent  of  the  author,  *'  Paula 
Monti"  is  comparatively  innocuous.  As  in  all  French 
romances,  even  the  least  exceptionable  of  them,  the 
noblest  characters  are,  as  ever,  in  love  with  the  wrong 
man  or  the  wrong  woman ;  which  is  a  pity,  as,  saving 
this  fatality,  and  the  crimes  and  murders  to  which  it 
leads,  they  are  the  best  souls  imaginable ;  the  most  gene- 
rous and  high-minded  men,  the  most  beantiftd,  amiable, 
and  devoted  women.  It  seems,  however,  impossible  to 
construct  a  French  sentimental  novel  upon  any  other 
principle  than  this.  The  plbt  of  <*  Paula  Monti"  is 
simple,  and  yet  not  very  probable,  even  setting  aside  the 
agency  of  Iris,  which  is  almost  supernatural.  The  merits 
of  the  book  are  therefore  found  in  the  characters,  one 
or  two  striking  situations,  and  the  force  of  the  style, 
with  a  vein  of  philosophical  speculation  and  analysis 
above  the  reach  of  the  commonplace  novelist.  In  further 
commendation  of  Paula  Monti,"  we  must  say  that  the 
most  charming  of  the  female  characters,  Berlka  Rai- 
fHond,  is  irreproachable ;  for,  that  her  outraged  heart  re- 
volts ft«m  her  cruel,  brutal,  and  libertine  husband,  and 
is  in  process  of  wandering  to  another,  is  scarcely  felt  by 
the  reader  as  a  sin ;  nor  enough,  perhaps,  as  a  danger : 
and  in  this,  lurking  mischief  lies.  A  sort  of  poetical 
justice  is  also  dispensed,  in  killing  off  the  depraved  and 
criminal  characters,  and  uniting  those  lovers  who  are 
comparatively  innocent  and  worthy ;  the  husband  of 
"  Paula  Monti"  with  Bertka  the  wife  of  De  Brevannes. 
The  work,  of  course,  presents  many  desirable  extracts ; 
but  we  prefer  leaving  the  whole  to  the  reader,  as  those 
we  would  most  wish  to  give  are  too  long,  and  would 
suffer  both  ft-om  mutilation,  and  from  being  read  with- 
out the  needful  key  of  the  preliminary  narratire,  or  the 
explanatory  conversations.  The  form  of  the  work,  like 
most  modem  French  fictions,  is  highly  dramatic,  and  its 
incidental  scenes  throw  mnch  side-light  upon,  if  not 
French,  then  Parisian  corrupt  manners. 

Bums'  Fireside  Library, 

Several  pretty  German  tales  have  been  added  to  this 
neat  series.    Four  short  tales  by  the  Baroness  de  la 


Motte  Fouqntf,  form  one  of  the  small  paper  stitched 
tomes.  The  **  Sheik  of  Alexandria"  of  Hauff,  and  the 
pretty  little  romance  of  *"  The  White  Lady"  of  WoU- 
mann,  another. 

The  NoteU  and  Romances  of  Mrs.  Bray.   Volume  YII. 
Trelawny  of  Trelawne. 

This  Cornish  half-domestic  and  half-legendary  talc, 
though  by  no  means  the  most  brilliant  of  the  series, 
derives  an  interest  from  local  colouring,  and  the  authentic 
fkcts  of  family  history  and  tradition  which  are  con- 
nected with  it. 

Trials  of  the  HeaH. 

This  forms  the  eighth  volume  of  Mrs.  Bray's  Novelf, 
which  consists  of  several  tales  under  the  above  general 
title.    It  is  not  the  least  interesting  of  the  series. 

The  O'Donoghue;  a  Tale  of  Ireland  Fifty  Tears  Ago. 
Octavo.  With  Illustrations  by  H.  K.  Browne.  Dublin : 
Curry  &  Co. 

Mr.  Lever's  latest  work  is  here  completed,  and  comes 
forth,  like  other  books  of  the  season,  in  one  goodly  to- 
lume.  The  progress  of  this  popular  writer  has  been 
steadily  onward;  and  the  improvement  between  the 
coarse  and  rollicking  **  Harry  Lorreqner,"  and  **  Tom 
Burke  of  Ours,"  or  the  «  St.  Patrick's  Eve,"  and  "  The 
O'Donoghue,"  is  much  more  marked,  as  we  think,  than 
that  between  the  first  and  latest  productions  of  any 
other  contemporary  writer  of  fiction.  Of  nearly  the 
whole  corps,  JBrom  "  Waverley"  and  **  Pelham"  down- 
wards, we  should  say  that  the  ''  first  sprightly  runnuigs" 
of  fancy  and  imagination,  the  first  creaming  of  the  crea- 
tive mind,  are  ever  the  richest,  unless  (he  writer  be  very 
juvenile,  still  in  long  clothes.  Fictionists,  like  other 
artists,  may,  and  must,  from  the  mere  practice  of  their 
weapon,improve  in  artistic  skill,  or  in  execution, but  more 
rarely  in  creative  power,  or  in  the  exhibition  of  aceo- 
mulated  knowledge  of  life.  Mr.  Lever  is  a  striking  ex- 
ception; for  which  one  reason  may  be,  that  having  an 
unexpected  reputation  to  sustain,  he  now  bestows  more 
pains  upon  his  literary  labours,  than  on  the  stories 
thrown  off  much  at  random  in  the  early  part  of  his  ca- 
reer.  In  one  thing  Mr.  Lever  has  imitated  Sir  Walter; 

in  huddling  up  with  somewhat  unfitting  haste  the  close 
of  his  tale.  He  ought  to  receive  this  piece  of  criticism 
as  a  compliment.  His  readers  become  so  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  characters,  so  warmly  attached  to  some  of 
them,  so  deeply  interested  in  their  fortunes,  that  they 
would  like  to  linger  in  saying /ar«iM^i  to  ^  The  O'Donog- 
hue."  We  take  for  granted,  that  a  work  appearing  in  num- 
bers is  so  well  known  to  the  majority  of  readers,as  to  make 
it  Buperfiuous  to  tell  its  plan,  or  advert  to  its  incidents. 
It  is  in  spirit,  as  in  scene  and  characters,  in  incident 
and  humour,  thoroughly  Irish;  and  thongh  the  story 
lies  fifty  years  back,  a  broad  and  generous  view  is  taken 
of  what  **  Justice  to  Ireland  "  still  means,  and  of  the 
obstacles  which  oppose  its  course  at  the  present  moment. 
These  do  not  lie  wholly  with  England  and  its  govern- 
ment. 

Pomfret ;  or,  Public  Opinion  and  Pritate  Judgnunt.  By 
H.  F.  Chorley.  Three  Volumes  post  octavo.  Colbum. 
Mr.  H.  F-  Chorley  is  known  as  the  author  of  more 
than  one  novel,  much  above  par,  as  novels  go.  In  the 
present  work,  if  he  has  not  been  more  successful  than  on 
previous  occasions,  the  cause  may  be  that  he  has  at- 
tempted greater  things.    His  secondary  personages,  his 
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'poor  coiudBS,"  his  Tjrwhitt  family  tnd  puffing  priDt- 
Milen,  u«  faalUoss  and  admirable  of  their  kind;  his 
oobly-eoneeiTed  heroine,  an  imperfect  or  unfiiuflhed  work. 
The  sheathing  of  the  chrysalis  is  still  seen  sticking  to 
the  beantifal  new  existence,  struggling  to  free  itself, 
and  stretching  its  new-found  wings  to  seek  the  empy- 
rean.   The  secondary  title  of  the  story  is,  wo  presume, 
taken  from  the  unjust  and  cruel  **  private  judgments  " 
Ibst  are  formed,  especially  by  women,  of  female  actors 
aad  singers,  and  the  '^  public  opinion"  of  their  position 
in  society ;  and  also  of  a  man  who,  like  ^  Pomfret," 
gives  up,  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  of 
*  private  judgment,"  his  comfortable  living  in  the  Church 
of  England,  and  thus  incurs  the  violent  condemnation 
of  the  *  pablie  opinion"  he  has  outraged.    But  Pomfret, 
if  a  consdentions,  is  not  a  brave  man.    His  discoveries 
of  great  truths,  whatever  these  may  be,  he  keeps  all  to 
himself.    Not  only  does  he  belong  to  no  sect,  but  he 
disdaias  all  sects,  and  rei^ses  to  preach  his  new  doc- 
trines, or  to  tell  what  his  sincere  convictious  have  led 
him  to  adopt  in  rejecting  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.    We 
are  led  to  infer  that  he  is  an  Arian,  or,  if  there  be  now 
BO  ArianSy  then  a  Unitarian;  but  he  acts  on  the  cow- 
arUly  and  selfish  maxim, "  If  I  had  a  handful  of  truths 
in  my  grasp,  I  would  not  open  my  hand  to  let  one  of 
them  fly  ont."      He  who  first  said  so  was  a  great 
thinker  but  a  poor  doer;  and  ''Pomfret"  is  the  latter, 
though  otherwise  a  most  excellent  and  amiable  man. 
Bat  the  novel  bearing  his  name,  shows  so  much  and 
fuch  varied  talent  and  brilliancy,  and  is  so  much  a  tale 
of  the  world  and  of  the  time,  that  we  take  leave,  as 
public  t<uf«rt,  to  assure  all  who  have  faith  in  us  of  the 
genuineness  and  superiority  of ''  Pomf^t,"  as  a  work  of 
art  and  a  picture  of  contemporary  society. 

Fvrai  and  Game  Law  Talet.    By  Harriet  Martineau. 
Vol.  I.    London  :  Moxon. 

The  Game  Laws,  the  unjust,  the  most  oppressive, 
irritating,  and  demoralizing  Game  Laws,  are  especially 
"a  former's  qnestion,"  a  "peasant's  grievance;"  but 
good  were  the  book,  or  tale,  which  could  make  them,  by 
sympathyya  mechanic*s,a  cotton-8pinner's,an  everybody's 
qoestioo,  until  they  are,  as  they  must  be,  swept  away. 
Miss  Martineau  imagines  the  Game  Laws  obscure  and 
complicated  ;  while,  in  fact,  the  whole  matter,  as  it 
aifects  the  world  of  1845-6,  and  onwards,  lies  within  the 
compass  of  a  nut-shell.  People  do  still  make  strange 
blrnvders about  Free  Trade  and  Com  Law  questions;  but 
as  to  the  Game  Laws,  who,  save  a  very  few  individuals  in 
each  county,  care  for  their  preservation,  or  require  to  be 
instructed  as  to  their  oppressive  nature  and  evil  tendency  1 
All  required  is,  to  stimulate  civic  communities  to 
act  BO  that  these  iniquitous  Game  Laws  be  forth- 
with amended,  abrogated,  abolished.  They  require  no 
Bsrc  knowledge.  They  have  no  doubt  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  they  fold  their  hands,  saying,  **  O,  the  repeal 
of  the  Com  Lavrs  will  soon  sweep  away  the  Game  Laws. 
Throw  the  com  of  the  world  open  to  British  buyers,  and 
British  landlords  must  soon  leam  what  is  their  own 
interest,  or  if  not,  legislation  will  teach  them."  But 
this  simple  qnestion  Miss  Martineau  fancies  it  necessary 
to  elucidate  by  three  volumes  of  tales,  of  which  the  one 
poblidied  refers  solely  to  the  Forest  Laws  of  the  Danish 
tavtders  and  the  Norman  conquerors,  with  a  few  items 
of  the  times  of  Charles  I.  But  the  two  that  are  to 
eoae  may  tell  us  of  existing  evils.  It  is  all  too  much. 
The  very  League  itself  durst  not  have  propounded  three 


volumes  of  tales  illustrative  of  the  mischiefs  of  the  fiir 
more  important  pom  Laws;  but  Miss  Martineau  has  writ- 
ten one  volume  of  tales  describing  England  in  the  olden 
time,  as  it  is  portrayed  in  histories  and  old  chronicles ;  a 
kind  of  reading  at  present  much  in  vogue,  as  is  shown 
by  the  great  popularity  of  Miss  Strickland's  **  (Queens 
of  England."  Miss  Martineau  may  therefore  give  us  two 
more  volumes  of  entertaining  stories,  and  welcome ;  though 
again  we  say,  the  question  of  the  Game  Laws,  as  they 
exist,  lies  within  the  compass  of  a  twopenny  tract.  No 
one  longer  holds  up  his  head  to  defend  these  obnoxious 
laws,  except  here  and  there  a  few  dukes,  barons,  and 
lords  of  the  manor,  and  their  retainers.  They  are  to  be 
abolished.  They  require  no  farther  exposition.  The 
same  swoop  which  destroys  the  great  landed  monopoly 
annihilates  all  that  is  oppressive  in  Game  Laws. 

Arrah  NeU,  or  Tiinet  of  Old.    By  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq. 

author  of  «  Richelieu,"  ^  Darnley,"  &o.  &o.     8  vols. 

Sniith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

We  are  here  presented,  in  a  more  convenient  form, 
with  a  story  which  has,  for  many  months  back,  been  ap- 
pearing in  the  DtMin  Univenity  3£agazine,  and  which 
must,  therefore,  be  known,  more  or  less,  to  most  romance 
readers.  Though  the  tale  is  connected  with  Ireland, 
Arrah  Neil,  the  heroine,  being  Irish,  as  well  as 
noble  and  an  heiress,  Mr.  James  has  pradently  laid  the 
scene  of  the  drama  in  England.  So  many  able  writers, 
imbued  with  an  enthusiastic  spirit  of  nationality,  have 
been,  or  are,  telling  tales  of  Ireland,  that  it  were  rash 
and  dangerous  to  enter  into  competition  with  them  on 
their  own  ground,  although  that  ground  had  not  already 
been  fully  occupied. 

The  period  of  the  tale  is  during  the  troubles  in  the 
era  of  Cromwell.  Cavaliers,  and  Roundheads,  with  the 
dames  and  damsels  suffering  or  rejoicing  with  thcu, 
are,  of  course,  the  personages  who  figure  in  the  narra- 
tive and  carry  on  the  plot.  We  must  say,  for  the  sake 
of  those  who  have  seen  no  portion  of  the  romance,  that 
it  is  equal  to  the  usual  level  efforts  of  Mr.  James,  with 
the  farther  recommendation  of  the  scenes  and  charac- 
ters being  those  of  home — of  England.  A&rah  Neil, 
the  heroine,  is  a  beautiful  creation,  and  the  closing  scene 
— the  field  of  Edgehill — effective,  if  tragic. 

The  Wigwam  and  the  Cabin.  First  Series.  By  the 
author  of  **  The  Yemassee,"  &c.  London :  Wiley  and 
Putnam. 

These  tales  are  reprints  from  American  annuals  and 
periodical  works.  Though  not  without  a  certain  kind 
of  merit,  they  are  naturally  much  better  adapted  to  the 
latitude  in  which  they  originally  appeared  than  to  this 
country. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 
These  have  not  yet  all  reached  us;  but  in  addition  to 
the  former  detachment,  we  have  to  make  favourable 
mention  of,  first, — 

The  Snow-Stormy  a  Christmas  Story.    By  Mrs.  Gore  ; 

With  Illustrations  by  George  Cruikshank.    Fisher 

&Co. 

We  regret  that  this  charming  story  has  not  reached 
us  until  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  satisfkctory  account 
of  it ;  nor  can  we  delay  it,  as  a  Chrietmae  story  cannot 
well  keep  over  January.  It  is,  however,  a  tale  for  any 
winter  night,  and  for  any  season  of  at  least  the  coming 
century.    It  is  got  up  in  the  style  of  Mr.  Lever's  St. 
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P2iiriok*8  Eve,  or  the  Chinw  of  Mr.  Dickens ;  and  is 
thus  a  Tery  neat  and  pretty  book ;  containing,  on  a 
roagh  oalciUation,  matter  equal  to  one  Tolnme  of  a  norel. 
The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  the  north  of  England; 
and  occupies  but  one  day,  and  that  a  Christmas-eye  of  re* 
cent  date.  It  is  a  cheerful  story  of  homely  English  life, 
glowing  with  the  sweetest  affections.  At  the  opening, 
description  mores  on  somewhat  slowly ;  bnt,  by  and  by, 
all  is  stir  and  interest,  until  the  happy  deno^ment  com- 
pensates old  tenants,  harshly  ejected  by  new  landlords, 
unites  true  loTers,  deals  out  felicity  to  the  worthy  in  the 
form  they  like  it  best ;  and  deserred  but  merciful  chas- 
tisement of  their  ostentation  and  selfishness  to  the  unde- 
serring ;  and  thus  ends,  as  every  Christmas  tale  should, 
with  a  sound  and  also  a  cheerful  moral.  It  is  a  good  new 
Christmas  fashion  this  of  single  tales,  by  our  best  story- 
tellers, instead  of  the  scrap-stall  gatherings  daintily  set 
forth  in  the  Annuals. 

The  Forget'iHe-not.  London  :  Ackermann.  Edited  by 
Mr.  Frederic  Shoberl.  The  oldest,  and  almost  the  only 
Borriror  of  the  Annuals.  A  few  of  the  plates  are  exceed- 
ingly good,  and  the  literature,  which  is  raried,  light,  and 
well  adapted  for  its  purpose,  is  contributed  by  a  whole 
host  of  names,  haring  a  reputation  of  some  standing  in 
the  Annuals,  and  elsewhere.  Among  these,  are  the  late 
Miss  Jewsbury,  the  late  Mrs.  James  Gray,  Charles 
Swain,  Esq.  Miss  Pardee,  Major  Calder  Campbell,  Miss 
Eliza  Cook,  Dr.  Bowribg,  &c.  The  **  getting  up,"  is 
tasteful  and  pretty. 

The  Reertation,  Edinburgh:  Menzies.  —  This  is  a 
juTenile  Annual,  yet  of  a  somewhat  more  solid  character 
than  those  intended  for  all  ages.  It  consists  of  extracts 
from  books  of  travel,  and  of  real  adventure  and  enter- 
prise, and  remarkable  facts,  illustrative  of  the  better 
affections  of  our  nature.  It  is  judiciously  selected,  and 
calculated  both  to  interest  and  instruct. 

Bo'jueU  European  Library,  a  Collection  of  the  best 
Works,  of  the  best  Authors,  at  the  lowest  possible 
price. 

Is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  cheapneu  in  books  may  be 
carried  too  fort  This,  however, is  the  "look-out"  of 
the  publishers.  It  is  enough  to  readers,  that  they  are 
here  furnished  with  Guizot's  History  of  the  English 
Revolution  of  1640,  translated  by  William  Hazlitt,— 
the  son  of  The  Hazlitt;  and  with  Roscoo's  Life  of 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  in  a  very  neat  form,  and  very  cheap. 
A  memoir  of  the  author  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici  is  pre- 
fixed to  this  work,  which  is  also  written  by  Mr.  Hazlitt, 
who  appears  to  be  the  editor  of  Bogue's  European 
Library.  Both  volumes  are  well  worth  the  attention  of 
young  men,  who  having  already  obtained  a  small  selec- 
tion of  standard  works,  are  desirous  of  adding  judi- 
ciously to  their  colleotion. 

Wise  Saite  and  Modern  Inekineee,    By  Thomas  Cooper, 
the  Chartist,  author  of  The  Purgatory  of  Suicides," 
&o.    Two  volumes.    London :  Jeremiah  How. 
A  very  cursory  glanoe  at  **  The  Purgatory  of  Suicides" 
convinced  us  that  our  somewhat  perverse  or  rather  per- 
verted Chartist,  was  a  man  of  talents,  and  of  more,— of 
imagination, — almost  of  genius.    The  little  stories  and 
sketches  before  us,  though  of  a  widely  different  character, 
deepen  the  impression.    We  have  little  hope  of  bringing 
the  mass  of  town-made  tale-readers  to  join  in  our  opinion 
that  these  rustic  histories  are  really  much  better  than 
the  quaint,  cockney,  slangish,  or  fire-and-brimstone  tales 


of  wonder,  or  blood-and-mnrder  stories  at  present  served 
up  to  them.  They  are  natural  both  in  construction  and 
style,  and  racy  and  highly  idiomatic  old  Lincoln  talcs, 
—not  in  the  least  deteriorated  by  the  very  slight  ad- 
mixture of  Chartist  philosophy,  which,  so  far  as  we  have 
gone,  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  acrimonious.  We 
should  be  glad  to  assist  in  turning  to  them  the  attention 
they  deserve. 

Arabin ;  or,  the  Adtewfrei  of  a  Colonid  in  New  South 
Waiee,  wUk  an  Euaif  on  ike  Ahoriginee  of  AfUtralia. 
By  Thomas  M'Combie,  Editor  of  The  Part  PhUlp 
Oaaetu,  Small  oetevo,  pp.  374.  London :  Simmonds 
&Ward. 

This  work,  though  in  guise  of  fiction,  has  the  merit  of 
being  a  genuine  book.  The  writer  records  what  he  has 
seen,  heard,  fblt,  thought,  and  understood,  too.  His 
sketch  of  "  Arabin,"  a  young  physician,  before  he  sendd 
him  to  Australia,  looks  not  unlike  a  bit  of  real  ante- 
biography;  and  Dr.  Arabin's  adventnres  there, with 
some  embellishments  of  fiction,  resemble  a  literal  tran- 
script of  those  a  young  man  was  likely  to  encounter  in 
the  colonial  towns,  and  in  the  Bush,  among  the  settlers 
and  squatters.  They  are  also  truthfhl  illastrations  of 
emigrant  life  in  its  lights  and  shadows ;  and  moreover, 
with  the  mixture  of  instruction  inseparable  flrom  the 
plan  of  the  story,  very  entertaining  reading. 

The  ScoUiah  Church ;  A  View  of  its  History,  Coastita- 
tion.  Doctrines,  and  Ceremonies.  Edited  by  Alex- 
ander Leighton.  Edinburgh  i  Wm.  Tait. 
This  work  is  a  small  but  pregnant  sign  of  the  times. 
It  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  little  treatises,  written  in 
order  to  describe  the  partionlam  of  the  history,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  the  doctrines  and  discipline,  of  the 
great  leading  Churches  of  this  country.  Some  such 
series  seems  demanded  by  the  spirit  of  the  period. 
There  is  perpetual  talk  about  churohea — the  age  hss 
got  quite  ecclesiastical— the  cry,  <*  The  Church,"  whether 
as  a  watchword  of  attack,  or  of  defence^  is  ringing  in 
every  comer ;  and  yet,  withal,  the  densest  ignozaace 
prevails  with  regard  to  the  position,  and  past  history, 
and  present  principles  of  particular  Christian  bodies. 
In  some  churches  the  eeprU  de  corps  has  nearly  died 
away,  and  there  are  hundreds  who  know  little,  and  care 
less,  about  the  peculiarities  of  their  own  creed.  In 
others,  again,  they  are  rallying  round  their -standard 
with  a  zeal  rather  warm  than  enlightened,  and  which 
almost  totally  blinds  them  to  the  position  of  opposite 
sects.  Meanwhile  two  counter  movements  are  agita- 
ting the  church  as  a  whole,  the  one  tending  to  a  general 
union,  the  other  to  split  it  up  into  yet  minuter  frag- 
ments. Important,  therefore,  in  many  ways,  to  revive 
the  fiagging  interest  of  the  indifferent,  to  allay  the 
ignorant  fervour  of  the  bigoted,  and  to  show  how  far 
churches  are  ripe  for  union  ;  or  whether  it  be  not  need- 
ful that  they  be  farther  frittered  down,  previous  to  a 
solid  and  lasting  junction,— were  a  calm,  candid,  and 
accurate  view  of  the  rise  and  progress,  opinions  and 
attitudes,  of  the  various  churches  of  this  kingdom. 

If  we  were  to  form  an  ideal  of  an  author,  who  should 
be  qualified  for  such  a  task,  we  should  conceive  him 
endowed  above  all  thmgs  with  charity.  This  goodly 
quality,  preached  every  Sabbath  in  every  pulpit,  is  the 
crying  desideratum  of  the  times ;  and  the  spirit  of 
partisanship  has  infected  our  histories,  quite  as  much  as 
our  treatises  of  pure  controveray.     It  delights  in  dia- 
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tcrtisg  f^U,  even  more  than  in  misrepresenting  doc- 
trines.  Aa  we  c&nnot  so  accarately  judge  of  a  man's 
diaxBCter,  unless  we  know  the  circumstances  of  his 
birth  and  timining ;  so^  unless  we  watch  a  chnrch  in  its 
mdle^  understand  the  real  occasion  of  its  rise,  the  idea 
which  it  originally  represented,  the  yacnnm  in  the 
public  mind  which  it  sought  to  fill, — we  are  not  in  a 
proper  condition  for  tracing  its  after  progress — for 
andewtandhig  the  causes  whether  of  its  enlmination  or 
of  its  deeline.  Prejndioe  and  misrepresentation,  accord- 
ingly, hare  taken  their  farourite  stand  heslde  the  birth 
of  new  churches,  and  sought  to  corer  their  founders 
with  detraction  and  abuse.  Impartiality  and  clearness 
IB  fitatiDg  the  doctrines  of  the  respectire  churches,  are 
also  indl^ensable  qualifications  for  such  a  task.  Every 
one  knows  how  eMy  it  is  to  caricature  a  doctrine  ;  how, 
by  the  addition  or  the  subtraction  of  the  slightest  shade, 
a  ntiMal  and  probable,  may  be  changed  into  a  sense- 
less^ impossible,  and  revolting  dogma.  So  difficult  it  is 
to  paint  abstractions — so  well  weighed  and  well 
erderad  dionld  be  the  words  of  those,  who  essay  to 
express  tbeir  own,  and  still  more,  to  describe  their 
neighbour's  creed.  Thorough  knowledge,  accompanied 
by  wide  views,  and  generalized  into  philosophic  saga- 
city, would  also  be  eminently  required  in  the  supposed 
hiitorian, 

To  say  that  the  author  of  tliis  tract  possesses  all  the 
above  qualifications,  were  to  aver  too  much.  We  have 
been  rather  struck  with  his  calmness  and  caution,  than 
with  any  higher,  rarer,  qualities.  His  history  of  the 
Scottish  Church,  is  careltally  and  temperately  written — 
and  the  leaning  he  has,  is  very  gently  and  very  seldom 
indicated.  His  account  of  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of 
the  church,  is  with  muoh  dtligenoe  eompiled  ft'om  the 
Book  of  Discipline,  and  the  Confession  of  Faith.  We 
watched  his  chapter  on  Dissent  with  peculiar  atten- 
tion^—but  found  it  a  very  fkir,  though  rather  rapid 
nimmary  of  the  statistics  of  the  subject.  In  his  closing 
chapters,  be  presents  us  with  an  outline  of  the  leading 
doctnnet  in  the  Confession  of  Faith — of  original  sin, 
ekctioo,  the  atonement,  justification,  sanetification,  &c. 
We  thank  the  author  for  this  portion  of  his  book  ;  it  is 
clear  and  masterly,  and  contrasts  well  with  the  occa- 
sional wordiness  and  repetitions  of  the  document,  from 
which  its  subject  matter  is  derived.  Whenever,  too, 
any  expression  in  the  standards  appears  unintelligible 
or  harsh,  the  author  dexterously  falls  back  upon  the 
mild  and  measured  explications  of  Dr.  Hill.  His  chap- 
ter on  the  atonement  will,  however,  we  suspect  be  a 
choke-pear  to  certain  modern  speculators  on  that 
mysterious  topic,  in  more  churches  than  one. 

The  author  would  not  thank  us,  for  giving  extracts. 
Indeed  the  great  merit  of  bis  book  is,  that  it  is  not  an 
cxtiaetable  one  ;  but  a  calm,  dear,  level  series,  of  ex- 
planatory and  exegetie  statements.  We  will,  however, 
^note  the  two  following  paragraphs  from  his  Advertise- 
ment:-^ 

The  object  of  the  series  of  volumes,  of  which  this  is 
the  first,  18  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  plain  account  of 
the  history,  doctrines,  and  ceremonies  of  the  great 
ehsrehes  of  this  kingdom,  divested  of  the  spirit  of  secta- 
Tisaism  ;  and  disposed,  for  the  sake  of  examination  and 
coatrsst,  into  pankllel  chapters.  If  the  plan  cannot  be 
Mid  to  be  altogether  new,  the  time,  at  least,  is  not  un- 
sutable,  when  the  differences  of  parties  have  assumed 
u  aspect  of  exdusiveness,  if  not  of  acerbity,  incon- 
iistent  with  the  genius  of  true  religion,  and  generative 

of  feelings  inimical  to  Christian  charity 

The  Editor's  character  of  layman  must  plead  his 


apology  for  unintentional  errors  ;  while,  as  was  in- 
tended, it  must  be  so  fkr  a  recommendation  of  the 
object  in  view,  that  it  affords  a  guarantee  for  that  im- 
partiality which  does  not  always  exist  among  the 
teachers  of  sectarian  communities.  To  those  who 
object  that  impartiality  is  only  another  name  for  In- 
differency,  or  something  worse,  he  has  nothing  to  say, 
because  nothing  will  please  them  except  an  approval  of 
that  seal  which  is  fed  by  the  complacent  notion  that 
they  are  right  and  every  one  else  is  wrong.  The  object 
is  not  to  convert  f^m  one  church  to  another,  but  to 
state  and  explain  fairly  the  doctrines  of  each,  and  the 
more  important  arguments  by  which  these  are  suppor- 
ted. There  is  no  pledge  given  either  for  the  logical 
accuracy  of  the  reasoning,  or  the  truth  of  the  applica- 
tion and  interpretation  of  Scripture  passages  :  all  that 
is  intended  being  to  give  the  means  of  judging  what  is 
true,  without  exhibiting  the  bias  of  the  author's 
opinions. 

We  take  our  leave  of  this  writer,  by  expressing  our 
respect  for  his  motives  and  abilities,  our  anxiety  that 
the  series  thus  worthily  commenced,  should  be  worthily 
carried  on  and  concluded  —  and  onr  deep  desire  that 
such  publications  as  his,  may  be  the  heralds  of  a  better 
era  in  the  Christian  church  ;  when  that  charity  which 
thinketh  no  evil,  which  snffereth  long  and  is  kiud, 
which  beareth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  believeth 
all  things,  shall  indeed  have  her  perfect  work. 

EambUi  ia  tie  United  States  and  Canada  during  the 

year  1845;  with  a  Short  Account  of  Oregon.     By 

Rubio.    London  :  Samuel  Clarke. 

Tlie  Smelfhngtts  who  here  assumes  the  name  of  Bubio, 
may  warrantably  claim  the  merit  of  making  no  secret 
of  his  dislikes,  and  of  taking  brief  space  in  which  to 
tell  his  mind  of  men  and  things.  His  opinions  appear  to 
be  as  quickly  made  up  as  bluntly  expressed.  He  travels 
from  Dan  to  Beersheba ;  wanders  apparently  through 
Ireland,  Scotland,  the  Australian  colonies,  the  Cape 
of  €rood  Hope,  and  certainly  through  much  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  finds  all  barren  and  unfhiitful. 
Nothing  is  right  nnder  the  sun  save  only  **  Old  Eng- 
land ;"  though  it  is  far  from  improbable  that  Rubio, 
while  in  it,  grumbled  as  much  as  in  any  other  land. 
Whether  his  opinions  are  sincere,  or  proceed,  to  some 
extent,  firom  affected  dogmatism,  and  Uie  hope  of  being 
listened  to  f^om  hard  speaking,  we  do  not  pretend  to 
say.  Or  he  may  be  emulous  of  the  American  fame  of 
Mrs.  Trollope  or  Mr.  Dickens,  the  last  of  whom,  he 
avers,  would  certainly  be  tarred  and  feathered  for  telling 
the  troth,  if  he  were  found  in  any  State  of  the  Union. 
It  is  less  mortifying  to  an  author  to  be  well  abused 
than  not  to  be  spoken  of  at  all ;  yet  we  should  not 
imagine  that  the  Americans,  thin-skinned  as  they  are, 
will  care  much  about  Rubio's  contemptuous  opinion  cf 
them  and  their  country ;  their  climate,  their  women, 
their  cookery,  their  taste,  nay,  their  very  pork.  There 
is  now  nothing,  or  next  to  it,  drank  in  America  —  the 
only  feature  which  our  author  admires  — and  there  is 
nothing  fit  to  eat.  He  contends  earnestly  for,  if  not 
the  celibacy,  then  the  tee-totaliiw  of  the  English  clergy, 
whom,  in  this  respect,  those  of  Voluntary  America  have, 
to  their  honour,  as  he  avouches,  fairly  distanced.  Nay, 
certain  Yankee  fiocks  seem  to  unfrock  those  of  their 
Bishops  who  will  not  take  the  pledge. 

The  only  region  which  finds  some  degree  of  favour  in 
our  traveller's  eyes  is  Upper  or  Western  Canada,  which 
he  prefers  to  the  colonies  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
or  the  different  settlements  of  Australia  and  Van  Die- 
men's  Land.    He  is  not  irrational  on  this  one  topic. 
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Our  Rabio  ib,  howerer,  not  Tery  eonsistent  as  an 
abuser-general  of  the  United  States.  He  often  commits 
himself,  both  by  direct  acknowledgments,  and  incidental 
admissions.  A  yery  few  paragraphs  will  enable  the 
reader  to  judge  of  this,  the  last  work  on  America.  The 
history  of  Oregon  appears  to  haye  been  a  second  thought, 
to  eke  out  the  yolume. 

NEW  yORK  BOARDING-BOUSES. 

I  went  to  several  boarding  houses  before  finally 
making  a  selection.  In  answer  to  inquiries  for  the 
terms,  they  were  generally  reasonable  enough :  the 
highest  two  dollars  a-day,  about  8s.  6d.  sterling;  and 
the  lowest,  one  dollar.  At  these  last  I  inquired  their 
hours.  Breakfast  at  six  o'clock,  and  half-past :  hot 
beef-steaks,  mush  and  milk,  hommaney,  rice  and 
molasses,  mackerel,  salmon,  shad,  hot  cakes,  and  rolls  of 
every  description;  tea  and  coffee.  Dinner  at  twelve 
o'clock,  and  supper  at  six.  The  bill  of  fare,  on  reading, 
looks  abundant  enough;  but  really,  on  inspection,  this 
well-covered  table  offers  to  an  Englishman  very  little 
that  is  even  eatable,  much  less  palatable.  Though 
every  one  must  admire  the  early  hours  and  temperance 
of  the  Americans,  yet  only  imagine  a  Londoner,  and  an 
old  hand,  not  used  to  any  thing  much  worse  than  the 
shady  side  of  Pall-mall,  assembling  at  six  o'clock  at  the 
noise  of  a  great  bell — washed  and  shaved,  mind,  by  six 
o'clock — to  look  at  an  immense  rump-steak  at  the  head 
of  the  table  swimming  in  fat,  not  half  cooked;  then, 
lower  down,  a  dish  of  enormous  salt  mackerel,  one  of 
which  would  make  two  of  our  English  mackerel;  then 
some  Halifax  salmon,  jnst  as  taken  from  the  barrel,  and 
as  salt  as  brine;  then  two  or  three  smaller  dishes,  some 
with  mush,  a  food  for  pigs,  and  others  with  hommaney, 
only  differing  from  mush  in  that  this  last  is  white  maize, 
ground  and  boiled  in  water,  whilst  mush  is  t/elhw  corn, 
ground  and  boiled.  As  this  sort  of  food  is  not  known 
in  England,  thank  God,  except  in  the  penitentiaries,  I 
have  been  rather  particular  in  describing  it.  No  caution 
is  required  to  my  countrymen  to  avoid  it,  because  the 
very  sight  of  it  will  be  enough  to  make  them  sick.  The 
remainder  of  the  table  was  filled  up  with  some  warmed- 
up  tough  old  hen,  called  chicken  fixings;  all  washed 
down  with  the  most  execrable  coffee  in  the  whole  world. 
I  used  to  think  that  England  might  defy  all  creation 
for  bad  coffee  :  but  the  Americans  beat  us  hollow. 

The  coffee  was  **  abominable  trash"  £rom  Rio. 

I  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  tea,  genuine  Hyson 
skin,  worth  about  niuepence  per  pound;  for,  singular  to 
say,  on  these  two  important  articles  with  the  English 
government,  in  a  financial  view,  tea  and  coffee,  the 
tariff  of  the  Americans  admits  both  of  them  entirely 
free  of  duty.  There  is  one  thing  to  be  acknowledged  at 
all  American  tables,  the  universal  excellence  and  pro- 
fusion of  fresh  butter 

We  were  some  thirty  or  forty  at  breakfast.  The  men 
ate  like  wolves,  and,  cheap  as  it  was,  I  reckoned  it  cost 
them  a  shilling  per  minute.  Little  children,  who  also 
assemble  at  these  tables,  were  permitted  by  their  foolish 
mothers  to  be  guzzling  raw  rump-steaks,  swimming  in 
fat,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  1 

There  is  also,  at  the  breakfast  table,  a  profusion  of 
nice-looking,  hot,  yellow  cakes,  called,  1  believe,  Johnny 
cakes,  made  of  Indian  com,  but  they  are  like  mu^  and 
hommaney,  only  fit  for  pigs  or  prisoners. 

THE  BEAUTIES  OF  NEW  TORK. 

In  walking  leisurely  through  the  other  principal 
streets,  the  physical  conformation  of  the  true-blooded 
Yankee,  as  he  calls  himself,  begins  to  be  developed.  The 
men  have  no  shoulders;  they  are  tall  and  lathy,  like 
corn-stalks,  and  under  the  nape  of  the  neck  they  are 
sometimes  as  narrow  as  a  female.  The  ladies  of  New 
York  have  been,  through  all  time,  which  means  about 
fifty  years,  so  famous  for  their  beauty,  that  I  know  I 
shall  be  accused  of  heresy,  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all 
unoharitableness,  if  I  say  that  it  is  entirely  a  mistake. 
But  the  truth  must  be  told,  and  I  have  seen  more  pretty 


women  in  London  in  one  day  than  eyer  I  saw  during  all 
my  rambles  in  the  United  States.  That  prominent 
point  of  female  loveliness,  and  which  the  whole  English 
race  so  much  excel  in,  is  entirely  wanting  in  the 
American  ladies  :  they  are  as  fiat  as  their  own  horrid 
sea-coast;  and  though  they  artfully  endeavour  to  con- 
ceal this  national  deficiency  by  a  peculiar,  newly- 
invented,  and  really  very  ingenious  corset,  yet  it  will 
not  do;  our  imaginings  return  unsatisfied,  and  our  worst 
suspicions  come  back  confirmed. 

But  it  must  be  confessed,  that  what  they  want  in 
busts  they  make  up  in  bustles,  and  to  an  excess  that 
shocks  an  English  female,  and  which  is  so  glaring  and 
preposterous  as  to  be  downright  indelicate. 

The  pure  red  and  white  of  English  complexions  must 
not  be  looked  for  in  any  part  of  the  States. 

The  character  of  the  population  is  thns  summed  np : 

Hypocrites  in  the  northern  States,  roguee  in  the 
middle,  and  ruffiant  in  the  south. 

Every  one  that  emigrates  to  that  country  will  be  dis- 
appointed, except  the  wild  Irish,  who,  though  they 
cannot  well  be  worse  off  than  they  are  in  Ckinnaaght 
and  Munster,  may  be  constantly  heard  grumbling  by 
the  side  of  their  wheelbarrows,  in  New  York,  wishing  to 
be  back  to  their  hovels 

Notwithstanding  the  repeated  warnings  they  hare 
received,  they  cannot  believe  it  possible  that  the 
strictures  of  Mrs.  TroUope  or  Dickens  can  have  ema- 
nated fh>m  any  thing  but  a  spirit  of  rancour  and 
national  jealousy.  With  regard  to  Boz,  this  was  the 
unkindest  cut  of  all;  and  I  need  not  caution  that  clever 
writer  to  steer  clear  of  the  United  States  for  the 
remainder  of  his  natural  existence;  for  if  they  were  to 
catch  him  in  Broadway,  not  all  the  eight  thousand  Irish- 
men forming  the  grand  army  of  the  United  States,  if 
they  were  suddenly  recalled  from  Texas,  Florida,  the 
Canadian  and  Indian  frontiers,  would  be  able  to  pro- 
tect Mr.  Dickens  from  being  tarred  and  feathered. 
They  do  not  like  the  truth,  and  will  not  tolerate  it  from 
any  man.  Whilst  to  praise  the  Americans  and  their 
institutions  is  still  worse  than  to  show  up  their  defects; 
and  you  thus  most  certainly  secure  their  abuse,  at  the 
same  time  you  confirm  them  in  their  prejudices;  when, 
by  the  other  open  and  honest  way,  you  at  least  open 
the  door  to  improvement,  though  the  galled  jade  may 
wince 

For  beef,  pork,  and  butter,  wheat,  and  Indian  coro, 
these  main  requisites  and  necessaries  of  life,  the  United 
States  excel  all  other  countries;  but  beyond  this,  yoa 
must  look  in  vain  for  the  comforts,  eigoyments, 
luxuries,  and  the  eleganticD  et  delicia  vitas  of  a  residence 
in  any  part  of  London.  I  have  long  made  up  my  mind 
that  a  shilling  in  England  is  better  than  a  dollar,  or  four 
shillings,  in  the  United  States. 

A  small  per  contra  is  found  in  the  following  admission 
regarding  New  York : 

Arriving  f^om  a  Catholic  country,  it  was  pleasant  to 
observe  in  this  large  city  no  priests,  no  beggars,  no 
soldiers,  and  no  drunken  men. 

Our  traveller,  if  compelled  to  live  in  America, "  which 
God  forbid  I"  —  and  we  hope  no  one  will  compel  him— 
would  prefer  Cincinnati.  The  only  '<  eatable  ham  "  he 
ever  saw  in  the  States  was  in  this  city.  There  is  al^o 
some  beauty  about  the  river  Ohio. 

Philadelphia  fares  much  worse  than  New  York. 

I  saw  very  little  to  admire  in  Philadelphia,  except 
the  markets,  and  a  few  of  the  pablic  buildings,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  compared  with  New  York  in  wealth  or  com- 
mercial importance.  How  a  man  of  correct  taste  like 
Joseph  Buonaparte,  the  ex-King  of  Spain,  could  be  con- 
tent to  remain  in  such  a  country,  and  such  a  neighbour- 
hood, it  is  difficult  to  understand;  except  that  all  Europe 
was  shut  to  him,  and  Count  Survilliers,  therefore,  pre- 
ferred even  Bordentown  to  the  surveillance  of  the  secret 
police  of  Paris !        .        .        .        . 

I  left  this  city  without  regret,  just  as  1  had  left  every 
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place  in  the  eoantry,  hoping  that  no  possible  chsnce  in 
mj  fnture  life  might  bring  me  near  them  again. 

The  Americans  are  truly  a  Tulgar,  ignorant,  bragging, 
spitting,  melancholy,  sickly  people.  Passing  their  lives 
ia  s  high  state  of  mental  excitement,  some  kill  them- 
aires  with  drink,  and  some  with  tobacco;  some  are 
kozried  to  the  ever-yawning  gates  of  their  cemeteries  by 
ezeesses  in  religion,  or  excesses  in  politics;  excesses  in 
eommerce,  or  exceasee  in  speculations;  or  tribulations  of 
miad  induced  by  a  combination  of  these  causes.  But 
calamity  is  not  of  yery  long  life  in  America,  for  the  men 
an  soon  dead,  and  soon  forgotten.  Duels  and  assas- 
siaatioDS  also  help  to  thin  their  ranks. 

Education,  though  general,  is  bad  in  America,  which 
is,  zooreoTer,  a  land  of  ignorance  and  pretension.  The 
people  are  great  readers  :  but  they  like  stupid  books  ; 
&ad  a  newspaper  is  preferred  if  without  talent. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  lack  of  knowledge,  there  are 
between  eae  hundred  and  two  hundred  uniyersities  and 
coUegce  ta  the  United  States;  and  one  hundred  thousand 
persosis  fiying  upon  the  public,  engaged  in  what  they 
call  the  learned  professions  I  There  are  no  surgeons  or 
apothecaries  in  America,  any  more  than  there  are  cap- 
uini  or  lieutenants;  they  are  all  majors  and  colonels, 
aad,  of  course,  doctors.  No  person  would  be  insane 
esoogh  to  affix  his  name  on  the  door  as  plain  Mr»  Listen, 
^iorgeoo,  but  invariably  DoOor  So-and-so  ;  because,  if  he 
did,  he  could  neyer  earn  a  guinea,  and  must  abandon 
practice,  howeyer  great  his  abilities.  So  that  all 
America  is  one  continual  and  living  falsehood;  just  as 
they  say  that  the  United  States'  Bank  is  built  of  white 
aaible,  when  it  is  notorious  that  there  is  not  a  quarry 
of  white  marble  in  the  whole  country. 

There  ia  throughout  the  States  a  church  for  every 
three  hundred  of  the  population.  But  as  the  proverb 
reos,  ^  The  nearer  the  Church  the  farther  from  Grace." 
The  country,  what  between  powerful  preachers  and 
cunning  builders,  is  overrun  with  churches,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  predict  where  this  popular  movement  is  to  stop. 
Bat  there  are  anti-renters  in  religion  as  in  all  other 
Ameriean  callings,  and  who  prefer  the  open  fields  and 
the  summer  evenings  for  their  camp  meetings  and 
revivals.  Of  these  obscene  assemblies  it  is  superfluous 
to  ^>eak,  except  to  say  that  they  are  not  a  bit  worse 
than  the  sacrament  Sundays  in  many  country-places  in 
Scotland,  espeeially  the  Black  Isle  in  Inverness-shire 
vid  thereabouts,  where  I  have  been  present. 

So  America  is  upon  the  same  footing  in  religion  with 
the  most  favoured  regions  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land :  those  districts  in  which  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Ferin- 
tosh,  and  Mr.  Carment,  and  other  northern  lights,  shine 
forth  in  the  Black  Isle.  From  these  brief  extracts,  the 
vumus  and  quality  of  Rubious  Rambles  and  Strictures 
mzj  be  gathered.  The  arrogant  tone  of  the  work  mars 
the  effect  of  any  good  that  is  in  it ;  and  yet  that  hard 
mogint  tone  is  probably  affected,  and  Ruble's  friends 
Bsy  believe  him,  and  also  find  him  a  very  good-natured 
sert  (^grumbler. 

Tki  Zoology  of  Ike  Englith  Poete,  corrected  by  the  Writ- 
iM^  of  Modem  NatwralitU,  By  Robert  Hasell 
NeweU,B.D.  Rector  of  Little  Hormead,  Herts,  author 
of  *"  Bemurks  on  Goldsmith,"  &c.  Small  8  vo,  pp.  1 60. 
Longman  &  Co. 

The  English  poets,  even  the  most  eminent  of  the 
Ulostrious  of  the  band,  have  occasionally  blundered 
ndly  in  their  descriptions  of  the  characters  and  habits 
of  birds,  beasts,  and  insects,  and  copied  each  other's 
cnon.  It  is  the  object  of  this  little  work  to  correct 
these  mistakes  ;  and  its  author  goes  upon  the  principle, 
Uat  even  for  the  purposes  of  poetry,  truth  will  be 
foand  more  wonderful  than  fiction.  But  the  volume 
eabraces  another  object.     It  gives  numerous  images 


and  descriptions  of  animated  nature,  gathered  from  the 
poets,  which  are  faithful  as  they  are  beautiful;  and  we 
read  with  delight,  in  a  collected  form,  whatever  they 
have  said  of  the  Lion,  the  Redbreast,  the  Swallow,  and 
other  interesting  creatures,  and  relish  the  book  more  for 
this  than  its  correction  of  small  or  even  great  inaccu- 
racies. To  give  an  idea  of  the  plan,  we  copyout  the 
Redbreast: — 

Gay's  allusion,  in  his  sixth  pastoral,  to  the  tradition 
respecting  the  redbreast,  in  the  ballad  of  "  The  Children 
in  the  Wood,"  deviates  both  from  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  bird,  and  from  the  ballad  itself,  by  the  use  of 
plural  terminations. 

Their  gentle  corps  the  rdhin  redbreasts  found. 
And  8trewM  with  pious  zeal  the  leaves  around ; 
Ah !  gentle  birds  !  if  this  verse  live  so  long, 
Your  names  shall  live  for  ever  in  my  song. 

Gay.    Pastorate, 

In  all  seasons  the  redbreast  preserves  its  solitary 
character.  Like  the  nightingale,  the  male  redbreast 
will  suffer  no  other  bird  of  its  own  species  in  the  parti- 
cular district  which  it  has  adopted.  It  pursues  the 
intruder  violently  the  moment  it  appears,  and  soon 
forces  it  to  retire.  Its  preference  of  the  society  of  man 
(owing,  perhaps,  to  a  natural  boldness  in  the  bird)  has 
given  it  a  claim  to  our  protection,  and  made  it  a  general 
flkvourite.  And  not  in  England  only;  the  Irish  have  a 
holier  legend  relating  to  it.  They  tell  us  that,  ''when 
our  Saviour  was  suffering,  the  robin  hovered  near  the 
cross,  to  manifest  his  duty  and  affection  to  the  Son  of 
God;  he  kept  close  to  him  unto  the  end;  and  when  the 
Lord's  side  was  pierced,  some  of  the  holy  blood 
sprinkled  on  the  robin's  breast,  and  the  precious  sym- 
bol was  permitted  to  remain  thereon  as  a  record  of  his 
fidelity."        .... 

One  author  tells  us, "  The  robin-redbreast,  if  he  find 
a  man  or  woman  dead,  will  cover  his  face  with  moss  ; 
and  some  think,  that  if  the  body  should  remain  unburied 
he  will  cover  the  whole  body."  Another  quaintly  says, 
*^  They  that  cheere  up  a  prisoner  but  with  their  sight, 
are  robin-redbreasts,  that  bring  strawes  in  their  bils  to 
cover  a  dead  man  in  his  extremitie."  Isaac  Walton 
also,  enumerating  his  "  airy  creatures,"  mentions  '<  the 
Robin  that  loves  mankind  both  alive  and  dead."  Our 
poets  have  vied  with  each  other  in  celebrating  the  pious 
charity  of  their  little  favourite;  and  all  of  them,  except 
Gay,  note  its  solitary  habits. 

Call  for  the  redbreast  and  the  wren, 
Since  o^er  shady  groves  they  hover, 
And  with  leaves  and  flowers  do  cover 
The  friendless  bodies  of  unburied  men. 

Webster.    IKAite />rt>t/,  Tragedy. 

No  burial  these  pretty  babes 

Of  any  man  receives : 
Till  Robin-redbreast  piously 

Did  cover  them  with  leaves. 

Children  in  the  Wood. 

With  fsirest  flowers. 
While  summer  lasts,  and  I  live  here,  Fidele, 
I'll  sweeten  thy  sad  grave:  thou  shalt  not  lack 
The  flower  that  ^s  like  thy  £ace,  pale  primrose,  nur 
The  azured  hare-hell,  like  thy  veins ;   no,  nor 
The  leaf  of  eglantine,  whom  not  to  slander, 
Out8weeten*d  not  thy  breath:  the  ruddock  would. 
With  charitable  biU,  (O  bill,  foreshaming 
Those  rich-left  heirs,  that  let  their  fathers  He 
Without  a  monument!)  bring  thee  all  this  ; 
Yea,  and  furrM  moss  besides,  when  flowers  are  none. 
To  winter-ground  thy  oorse. 

Shakspere.    Cymbdine^  act  iv.  so.  5. 

The  redbreast  oft,  at  evening  hours. 

Shall  kindly  lend  his  little  aid, 
With  hoary  moss,  and  gathered  flowers, 

To  deck  the  ground  where  thou  art  laid. 

Collins.    Dirge  «n  Cymbeline. 

There  are  many  more  quotations,  but  theae  may 
sufiice. 
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The  LoctrineB  of  Modern  Phrenology  Reviewed,  Exa- 
mined, and  Refuted.  In  a  Course  of  Eight  Lectures. 
By  Samuel  Read,  Author  of  "  A  Crust  for  the  Phre- 
nologists," and  other  Works,  Moral  and  Political. 
Edinburgh :  Dalrymple. 

The  phrenologists  have,  in  Mr.  Read,  met  with  a 
tough,  uncompromising  customer.  Though  he  singles 
out  Mr.  George  Combe,  he  also  tries  a  fall  with  the 
other  leading  champions  of  the  new  science,  and  in  par- 
ticular with  Mr.  Macnish.  It  would  take  far  more 
space  than  we  oaji  possibly  afford,  to  give  even  the  most 
meagre  outline  of  these  lectures ;  bat  we  consider  them 
worth  the  attention  of  all  who  think  it  necessary  to  in- 
vestigate, before  they  assume  by  wholesale  new  theo- 
ries of  the  hnman  faonlties.  We  wish  we  could  give  one 
extract,  "  The  chakoes  to  which  kach  op  the  thirty- 
FivB  GROANS  IS  LIABLE."  The  chsngcs  are  quite  appal- 
ling; and  so  are  many  of  the  other  conclusions  drawn  by 
Mr.  Read  from  the  doctrines  of  Phrenology,  as  laid  down 
by  its  expounders.  As  a  brief  specimen  of  the  reaaoning 
of  the  Lectures,  we  copy  out  a  part  of  what  is  said  about 
that  most  important  organ,  Con$eUntioutnt$$ — 

Mr.  Combe  eomoientioudtf  confesses  and  says — ^'^A 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  the  doctrine  that  Conscien- 
tiousness is  merely  a  sentiment,  and  does  not  by  itself 
lead  to  the  perception  of  what  is  just  "—(p.  S66.)  What 
then  does  it  do  t  It  produces,  he  says,  **  the  feeling  of 
obligation  or  incumbency"  —  (p.  S55.)  If  we  ask, 
''obligation"  to  do  what!  there  is  no  answer.  Con- 
scientiousness does  not  know;  nor  is  the  individual  who 
is  to  be  thus  blindly  directed  and  driven  by  this  power, 
to  inquire  whether  that  which  he  would  do  is  to  produce 
happiness  or  nnhappiness.  Fiat  juttUia  ruat  ealum ; 
he  is  blindly  to  follow  his  blind  guide;  he  is  to  follow 
and  obey  its  ''feeling  of  incumbency"  to  do  something; 
but  what  that  something  is,  the  faculty  of  Conscientious- 
ness knows  not.  If  this,  then,  be  not  a  blind  and  occult 
principle — if  it  be  not  a  fit  emblem  of  "  the  blind  leading 
the  blind,"  I  know  not  where  a  true  type  of  that  picture 
is  to  be  found 

It  is  this  pretended  faculty  of  Conscientiousness,  then, 
which  is  not  even  positively  affirmed  by  Mr.  Combe 
himself  to  be  "  established,"  which  he  also  informs  ns 
Dr.  Gall  never  wonld  allow,  and  which  be  does  not 
hesitate  to  state  is  not  an  intellectual  faculty;  it  is  this 
faculty  which  Mr.  Combe  invites  ns  to  accept  as  a 
"  boon"  from  Phrenology,  and  as  an  entity  to  be  sub- 
stituted in  the  room  of  our  understanding  and  our 
reason,  which  is  to  settle  all  disputes,  and  to  determine 
and  "fix  on  a  firm  basis,"  what  actions  are  moral  and 
what  immontl,  by  its  innate — but,  alas !  he  does  not  say 
unerrimj — decision. 

What  pity  it  is  the  existence  of  this  faculty  should 
be  doubtftd — that  it  should  be  clogged  with  an  t/.  If 
it  shall  be  found  true,  what  a  world  of  labour  will  it  not 
save  to  mankind  t 

It  will  be  no  longer  necessary  to  inquire  or  to  investi- 
gate—to exercise  our  reason  or  cudgel  our  brains  in 
order  to  discover  what  actions  or  modes  of  conduct  are 
right  or  wrong,  or  what  effects  they  are  calculated  to 
produce,  before  we  pronounce  them  moral  or  immoral. 
We  shall  only  have  to  inquire  what  some  wiseacre,  with 
a  large  bump  of  Conscientiousness,  thinks  or  says  upon 
the  matter,  and  to  parrot  and  repeat  after  him  with 
confidence  and  security 

What  shall  men  then  find  to  do  with  their  intellects ! 
I  marvel  to  think  of  it;  or  what  use  shall  they  have  for 
them  at  all !  For  even  as  to  our  ordinary  and  every- 
day actions,  we  shall  have  these  gentlemen  with  the 
large  bumps,  standing  at  the  corners  of  every  street, 
res[dy,for  a  penny,  or  twopence,  or  sixpence,  aoeording 
to  the  importance  of  the  action  to  be  pronounced  upon, 
and  to  the  pressure  of  business  in  this  way— ready,  I 
say,  to  resolve  every  man's  doubt,  and  to  tell  him 
whether  that  which  he  contemplates  performing,  be  just. 


or  the  contrary.    I  say  again,  what  use  shall  we  liare 
for  our  intellects  Y    They  shall  absolutely  go  to  ru.si  for     i 
want  of  exercise  I  I 

llUutrationB  of  Modem  Metmeritm,  from  Permnnl  In-     \ 
veitigation.    By  John  Forbes,  M.D.  Physician  to  ber 
Majesty's  Household.    London :  John  Churchill.  j 

This  is  a  reprint  of  articles  contributed  by  Dr.  Forbes 
to  the  London  Medical  Journal,  detailing  his  persoDtl  I 
observations  on  the  performances  in  Mesmerism,  of  the 
famous  Alexis,  Adolphe,  and  others,  and,  in  particalar,  : 
of  a  lady  somnambulist,  who  pronounced  (in  her  tr&Qce) 
all  the  other  wonder-workers  the  Doctor  had  seen  im- 
postors, and  herself  the  only  true  exhibitor.  Dr.  Forbes 
is,  of  course,  a  sceptic.  He  concludes  with  the  wonderfal 
cure  of  Miss  Martineau,  which  Mr.  Spencer  Hall  also 
details  once  more  in  his  book  at  full  length.  The  Mes- 
meric patients  have  been  all  singularly  unfortunate  wbea 
in  contaot  with  Dr.  Forbes,  which  may  perhaps  be  owing 
to  his  want  of  faith, — to  "  an  atmosphere  of  incredulity" 
about  him  ;  as  we  are  informed  that  the  chilling  influcDce 
of  unbelievers  is  highly  detrimental,  and  often  fatal  to 
Mesmeric  exhibitions  and  exhibitors.    This  is  a  pity. 

Metmerie  Experienee$,  By  Spencer  T.  Hall,  author  of 
"  The  Forester's  Offering,"  &c.  Loudon  :  Bailliere. 
These  Experiences  are  mainly  brief  accounts  of  won- 
derful cures  performed  by  Mr.  S.  T.  Hall,  in  the  course  of 
his  practice  as  a  mesmerist;  partly  through  mesmerism, 
and  also,  as  he  avows,  from  divine  or  supernatural  aid, 
if  these  are  not  the  same  thing,  and  Mr.  Hall  but  tbe 
mere  agent,— "the  influence  coming  from  the  source 
whence  flow  all  our  other  blessings."  He,  however, 
arrogates  no  peculiar  power  in  himself,  averring  that 
any  **  better,  healthier,  and  more  earnest  man"  might 
have  used  the  new  curative  agency  with  more  ease  and 
benefit  than  he  had  done,  even  in  the  very  extraordinary, 
the  thoroughly  miraculous  case,  which  he  relates  at 
page  56  of  his  book. 

FirH  Stepi  to  Anatomy,  By  James  L.  Drummond. 
M.D.,  professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the 
Royal  Belfast  Institution.  London  :  John  Van  Voorat. 
This  work  is  written  in  a  pleasant  and  popular  style. 

It  is,  though  scientific  and  elementary,  not  dry;  which 

is  all  we  can  pretend  to  say  upon  the  subject.  It  is  illiu- 

trated  by  a  few  anatomical  plates. 

AdrentureM  in  the  Paoifc;  with  Observations  on  tlie 
Natural  Productions,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  tbe 
natives  of  the  various  Islands  ;  together  with  Re- 
marks on  Missionaries,  British  and  other  resideut^, 
&c.  By  John  Coulter,  M.D,  Dublin :  W.  Curry, 
Jun.  &  Co. 

This  is  an  engaging  book  of  its  kind,  and  one  to 
which  the  late  events  in  Tahiti,  and  the  consequence! 
that  may  attend  them,  give  an  extrinsic  interest.    But 
the  author's  personal  adventures  in  the  whale  and  seal 
fishery,  and  his  description  of  the  islands  which  he 
visited,  are  of  themselves  exciting  and  highly  pleasing, 
and  they  are  related  with  clearness  and  simplicity. 
UUra-Montaniam ;  or,  the  iZomuA  OtnreK  and  Modem 
Society,    By  £.  Qoinet,  of  the  College  of  France. 
Translated  from  the  French,  with  the  author's  appro- 
bation, by  C.  Cocks,  B.L.    London  :  John  Chapman. 
The  translator  states,  in  his  preface,  that  the  favour- 
able reception  obtained  by  his  translation  of  Michelet's 
work,  "  Priests,  Women,  and  Families,"  has  induced 
him  to  attempt  the  historieal  and  philosophical  work  uf 
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Jlielidei's  fitiend  and  eollea«ae>  M.  Qnlnet  Wiih 
Ifidttkt*!  wodc  our  readen  must  be  aoqaainted,  from 
the  review  of  it  whieh  lately  appeared  in  thia  Magazine. 
This  kindred  book,  or  rather  seriee  of  lectures, 
kindled  in  spirit  and  objeet,  has  been  warmly  reeeiyed 
in  Fruee  and  Germany,  and  is  entitled  to  a  fiiller 
Botiee  than  we  ean,  in  the  meanwhile,  give  of  its  con- 
tents. 

PUUkal  JHeHonary,  Forming  a  Work  of  UniTersal  Re- 
ftfeaee,  both  Constitntional  and  Legal :  and  embracing 
the  terms  of  GiTil  Administration,  of  Political  Econo- 
my, and  Soeial  Relations,  and  of  all  the  more  impor- 
tant Statiatieal  Departments  of  Finance  and  Commerce. 
In  2  Tols.     Vol.  L    London  :  C.  Knight. 

works   of  reference    are   necessarily 
but  there  are  two  ways  of  constracting 
them.    In  the  one  ease,  some  man  who  can  write  gram- 
maiktl  fisglish,  and  knows  the  art  of  abbreyiation,  sets 
himself  to  condense  the  matter  of  the  larger  treatises, 
CB  the  snfajccts  embraced  by  his  work,  whether  he  is 
hiBEelfaeqiiainted  with  them  or  not.    It  is  wonderful 
with  wfaai  an  air  of  aoenracy  and  learning,  this  task  is 
MWftimfit  aecomplished :  but  sneh  oompilations  mnst 
ftivays  be  liable  to  flagrant  blunders,  and  the  writer, 
beweTer  oleyer,  cannot  impart  his  knowledge  with  the 
isstmctm  predsion  of  one  who  knows  the  meaning  of 
his  woirda.    The  other  method  of  producing  snch  works, 
is  hy  disfciibnting  the  labour  among  men  oonTcrsant  with 
the  paiticolar  departments  of  knowledge  to  which  the 
wnk  of  reference  applies,  while  the  whole  is  subjected 
to  the  scrutiny  of  some  accomplished  scholar,  who  has  a 
bcolty  for  testing  the  extent  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
coatxibntors,  checking  inaccuracy,  and  suppressing  re- 
dmdaney.    We  haye  reason  to  know  that  this  is  the 
method  m  which  the  present  work  is  prepared,  and  that 
BO  exertion  has  been  spared  to  obtain  the  senrices  of 
people  peculiarly  well  acquainted  with  the  separate  sub- 
jeeti  embraced  in  the  work.  The  excellence  of  the  matter 
CDireq^ds  with  the  propriety  of  the  design.     There 
ii  eridenily  yery  little,  if  any,  of  the  sloyenly  exposi- 
tion which  people  expend  on  subjects  with  which  their 
seiinatntaaee  is  slight.    The  matters  embraced  in  the 
hook  are  of  extensiye  practical  application,  and  we  haye 
BO  doebt  it  will  be  a  treasure  to  all  who  take  an  inte- 
lest  in  history,  and  the  Hying  politics  of  the  day. 
A  Skdek  of  New  8<nUk  Wakt.    By  J.  O.  Balfour,Esq. 
mx  yean  a  Settler  in  the  Bathurst  District.    Smith, 
£lder,ftCo. 

Madi  of  thb  Tolume  is  necessarily  a  thrice-told  tale. 
Howerer,  it  oontains  some  additional  particulars  relatiye 
to  the  late  alarming  period  of  distress  in  the  Australian 
CeloBies.  It  is  neither  a  creditable  nor  yet  a  yery  cre- 
fiUe  &et,  that  yrithin  the  last  four  years  fifteen  hundred 
pcneas  in  these  colonies  haye  gone  through  the  Insolyent 
Goort,  whose  debts  amounted  to  three  millions,  of  which, 
« the  ayerage,  one  shilling  in  the  pound  was  paid ;  and 
yet  this  is  not  held  as  eyidence  of  the  failure  of  the 
iBMsrees  of  the  colony.  We  quote  an  important  pas- 
sage from  the  yolnme  as  a  specimen  of  its  contents : — 

Esugruifts  of  capital  now  proceeding  to  New  South 
Wslesy  haye  a  great  adyantage  oyer  those  who  arriyed 
ia  the  colony  a  few  years  ago ;  for,  in  1839  and  1840, 
mixed  toeks  of  sheep  sold  at  £1,  5b.  per  head,  cattle  at 
tSy  1  Ob.,  while  fitrms  were  scarcely  to  be  had  for  loye  or 
money;  whereas,  at  the  close  of  1844,  mixed  flocks  of 
dieep  averaged  fis.  per  head,  and  horned  cattle  £1, 5s. 
per  head,  and  yery  many  fiurms,  or  small  estates^  of 
yoi*  ziu. — so.  cxLy. 


rich  soil,- were  in  the  market  at  extremely  low  figures. 
Farms  of  a  thousand  acres,  completely  fenced  in,  and 
partly  cnltiyated,  with  comfortable  brick  cottages, 
stables,  and  all  necessary  outbuildings  (such  as  could 
not  haye  been  erected  for  less  than  £800,)  are  now  to 
be  readily  purchased  for  ten  or  iwelye  hundred  pounds 
from  colonists  who  either  are  in  embarrassed  circum- 
stances, or  belieye  they  can  employ  their  capital  to 
better  adyantage  than  in  farming. 

The  persons  best  adapted  for  Australian  settlers  are 
young  men  with  £2000  and  £3000  in  their  pockets,  who 
haye  sufficient  moral  courage  to  resist  all  the  tempta- 
tions of  a  town,  adhere  firmly  to  the  less  polished  and 
rather  monotonous  routine  of  a  bush  life,  and  are  not  too 
fastidious,  but,  on  emergency,  could  eat  damper  (a  coarse 
dark  bread)  and  salt  junk,  using  their  fingers  instead  of 
kniyes  or  forks,  drink  tea  out  of  tin  pots,  and  sleep  in 
the  open  air  with  saddles  for  their  pillows,  occasionally 
without  eyen  a  cloak  for  a  coyering.  After  landing,  the 
emigrant  of  capital  ought  to  be  excessiyely  guarded  in 
his  moyements,  and  tiJce  no  step  without  due  considera- 
tion. He  should  remember  that  he  is  in  a  land  of 
strangers,  and  allow  no  insinuating  tongue  or  interested 
giyer  of  dinners,  to  induce  him  to  embark  one  shilling 
of  his  capital  in  any  colonial  business,  until  he  has 
gained  much  local  experience.  The  emigrant  will  find 
that  he  has  plenty  to  leam,  with  not  a  little  to  unlearn ; 
and  he  who  spends  some  months  in  acquiring  colonial 
knowledge,  will  find  himself,  at  the  end  of  a  few  years, 
in  a  \rery  difibrent  position  from  those  who  foolishly  be- 
lieyed  themselyes  possessed  of  iniuitiye  knowledge  of 
colonial  affairs,  and  dashed  headlong  into  them. 

Australia  presents  many  inducements  to  fftmilies 
haying  capital  of  about  £8000, — the  heads  of  which  are 
men  of  education,  possessed  of  strong  minds,  and  good 
common  sense,  but  not  haying  been  brought  up  to  any 
profession  or  business,  haye  no  likelihood  of  increasing 
their  capital  at  home.  If,  howeyer,  the  head  of  the 
family— no  matter  how  well  educated  and  upright— be 
a  man  of  weak  or  yacillating  disposition,  emigrating 
to  AustraJia  will  only  haye  the  effect  of  reducing  h£s 
family  to  a  worse  plight  than  they  were  in  at  home ; 
for,  it  is  a  fftct  which  will  not  admit  of  dispute,  that,  to 
succeed  in  the  colony,  men  must  think  and  act  for  them- 
selyes,  and  oftener  Usten  with  suspicion  than  credulity 
to  adyice  tlmt  has  any  reference  to  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence. 

We  will  suppose  a  family,  and  there  are  many  such, 
existing  upon  £200  or  £300  a-year  in  England ;  sums 
which  they  would  consider  good  interest  for  a  capital  of 
£8000.  Such  a  family  would,  at  home,  haye  many  dif- 
ficulties to  contend  with.  They  would  be  excluded,  by 
their  poyerty,  from  occupying  the  position  in  society  to 
which,  perhaps,  the  head  of  the  famUy,  by  birth,  man- 
ners, and  education,  was  entitled.  Now,  if  this  family 
emigrated  to  New  South  Wales,  their  position  in  society 
would  soon  be  reyersed.  They  would  be  no  longer 
dependants  on  others  for  their  social  existence,  and 
they  would  find  that  their  £8000,  judiciously  managed, 
was  quite  sufficient  for  the  foundation  of  a  fortune. 

The  whole  family  could  be  landed  for  £280  in  the 
colony.  £1000  will  purchase  an  improyed  farm,  in  any 
of  the  respectable  districts,  with  all  the  requisite  build- 
ings, 100  or  more  acres  in  cultiyation,  a  good  garden 
and  orchard,  besides  being  stocked  with  fifty  head  of 
homed  cattle,  and  eight  or  ten  horses.  From  the  farm 
alone,  without  any  other  outlay,  the  family,  howeyer 
large,  would  obtain  all  the  necessaries,  and  some  of  the 
luxuries  of  life;  and  if  worked  as  a  dairy  fum,  it  would 
return  interest  on  the  purchase-money.  A  sum  of  £2000 
inyested  in  good  mortgages,  at  ten  or  twelye  per  cent., 
will  return  the  family  as  much  as  their  whole  income 
in  England  amounted  to  ;  while  the  remainder  of  the 
£8000,  judiciously  expended  in  sheep  or  cattle,  will, 
besides  increasing  their  annual  income,  eyentnally 
double  and  triple  the  original  capital.  The  position  of 
such  a  family  would  soon  be  changed  for  the  better,-* 
their  style  of  liring  would  graduidly  become  more  con- 
formable to  their  increased  income. 

From  this  speoimeiii  xoadon;  and  especially  those  in- 
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tending  to  emigrate^  may  understand  tliat  Mr.  Balfour 
can,  after  all  they  may  have  heard^  tell  them  something 
nsefhl. 

Coniributioiu  to  VikU  StatUHa:  being  a  Development, 
of  the  Kate  of  Mortality  and  the  Lawe  of  Sicknesfl, 
from  original  and  extensive  data,  procured  from 
Friendly  Societies,  &e.  By  F.  C.  P.  Neison,  F.  L.  & 
Actuary  to  the  Medical  Invalid  and  General  Life 
Office.    London:  H.  Cunningham. 

One  would  suppose  that  figures,  and  their  results, 
were  a  matter  as  to  which  there  could  be  no  difference 
of  opinion.  The  proper  philosophical  use  of  statistical 
data  is,  however,  a  science  which  we  have  long  thought 
has  yet  to  be  formed ;  and  the  man  who  shall  be  its  in- 
ventor will  deserve  to  be  enrolled  among  distinguished 
men.  As  an  instance  of  the  liability  of  the  results  of 
figures  to  produce  a  &lse  impression,  we  may  adduce 
the  case  of  its  being  stated,  before  a  grave  assembly, 
and  believed,  after  some  wonder,  that  every  tenth  house 
in  Glasgow  was  licensed  to  sell  spirits.  It  really  was 
the  case  that,  within  the  bounds,  we  believe,  of  the  old 
burgh,  or  in  some  other  district  of  the  great  dty,  there 
was  a  license  for  each  tenth  tenement,  according  to  the 
numeration  of  the  doors  along  the  streets;  but  then 
each  of  these  tenements  contained  from  four  to  ten 
houses. 

The  present  work  has  excited  our  attention  more 
than  tabular  statistical  works  in  general  do,  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  affording  opposite  conclusions  from 
those  announced  in  previous  works  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. We  do  not  found  any  inference  against  Mr.  Nel- 
son's accuracy  on  this  ground.  He  is  evidently  a 
laborious  investigator.  His  work  is  Ml  of  elaborate 
tables,  of  which  we  do  not  question,  though  we  have  in 
no  instance  tested,  the  accuracy;  and  the  novelty  of 
his  views  inclines  us  rather  to  recommend  his  work 
to  the  notice  of  statists,  than  to  condemn  his  conclusions. 
As  an  instance  of  the  unexpected  nature,  at  least  to 
ourselves,  of  the  results  he  has  produced,  we  may  mention 
that  it  has  been,  for  some  time,  our  opinion,  that  as  In- 
luranoe  Offices  use  the  Norwich  or  other  tables,  which 
are  made  upon  the  average  vitality  of  all  classes,  healthy 
and  unhealthy,  but,  calculating  their  premiums  on  such 
data,  pick  their  lives,  the  mortality  among  the  assured 
must  be  less  than  that  of  the  public  generally,  and  the 
diffinence  must  form  the  profit  of  the  insurance  offices. 
It  seems  that  we  were  wrong,  fbr,  according  to  Mr.  Kel- 
son, the  lives  of  the  members  of  friendly  societies,  un- 
picked, and  taken  from  the  classes  chiefly  subjected  to 
hardships  and  the  causes  of  premature  death,  are  longer 
in  the  average,  than  the  lives  insured  with  the  various 
offices.  This  is  but  one  instance  of  the  curious  result 
of  Mr.  Nelson's  inquiries ;  and  they  are,  on  the  whole, 
of  a  character  which  seems  to  entitle  them  to  attention* 

TaUtfrom  the  German  ofHdntick  Ztehokke.  Translated 
by  Parke  Godwin.  London:  Wiley  &  Putnam. 
The  selection  from  the  tales  of  Zschlikke,  contained  in 
this  volume,  are,  The  Fool  ofihe\9th  century;  jEfarmoaiiw/ 
Jach  SUam;  Floretta,  and  the  Adventures  of  a  Neio 
Yearns  Eve;  fair  specimens,  all  and  each,  of  this  clever 
writer's  varied  manner  and  copious  invention.  The  last 
story,  at  aU  evento,  is  not  new  to  English  readers,  nor, 
probably,  some  of  the  others.  The  selection  will,  how- 
ever, be  acceptable,  as  ZschSkke^s  tales  are  much  better 
adapted  to  ordinary  English  taste  than  many  of  those 
bearing  higher  German  names. 


The  Lift  of  Jouphf  and  Ae  latt  yean  of  /aco6  ; 
a  Book  for  Youth  and  for  Age.    By  Ralph  Ward- 
law,  D J).    Glasgow :  Maolefaose. 
Dr.  Wardlaw  has  long  been  in  the  practice  of  deliver- 
ing monthly  Sunday-evening  lectures ;  and  the  substance 
of  one  series  is  found  in  the  woik  before  us.    It  is  one 
intended  to  instruct  and  edify  the  young  especially. 
Plain  and  lucid,  yet  pure  in  style,  and  not  without 
warmth  and  unction,  it  oannot  ftil,  whsra  eanftilly 
studied,  to  fUiil  the  design  of  the  pioaeh«r« 

SdUtEngUA  Poetry,detigned  for  the  use  of  Schools,  and 
young  pereone  in  general.     Edited  by  the  late  Br. 
Allan.    Fourth  edition.    Jackson  &  Walford. 
Here,  once  again,  we  have  such  rare  pieces  as  ^  My 

Native  Vale.**— 12o^«ff.    «  We  are  Seven."— Tf^orrf*- 

wrth.    ''The  Homes  of  England."— If rt.  Hemans. 

<<The  Burial  of  Sir  John  Uoore.*'— Wolfe,  &c  Ac. 

There  cannot  be  too  many  of  such  cheap  selections. 

Novelty  in  their  contents  would  be  positively  injurious. 

Th4  Wonder-Seeker;  or,  The  Hitiory  ofCkoHee  Douglat. 

By  M.  Fraser  Tytlefi  author  of  *<  Tales  of  the  Great 

and  Brave/'  &o.  &o«    London :  Gmt  it  Griffith. 

This  very  juvenile  book  is  the  fictitious  biography  of 

a  boy,  with  whose  personal  adventures,  at  home  and 

abroad,  brief,  popular  sketches  of  Natural  History  are 

interwoven;  and  anecdotes  that  tend  to  ameliorate  the 

social  ailbctions. 

The  Maxims  of  Fra$tcis  Ouicdardini,    Translated  by 

Emma  Martin,  with  parallel  passages  f^m  the  works 

of  Machiavellii  Lord  Bacon,  Pascal,  Bochefoucanlt, 

Montesquieu,  Burke,  Talleyrand,  Guisot,  and  others. 

Small  quarto.    Pp*  158.    Longman  &  Co. 

A  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  Italian  historian,  soldier, 

and  statesman,is  prefixed  to  this  small,  neat  volume  of  his 

Maxims.    The  Maxims  are  printed  either  immediately 

before  those  which  are  ohoeen  as  parallels^  (though  the 

parallelism  is  not  always  apparent,)  or  on  the  opposite 

page  I  and  in  the  originalFrench,  where  Frsaeh  writers 

are  cited.    The  little  book  is  very  neatly  printed,  and 

contahis  many  shrewd  thoughts,  much  erooked  woridly 

wit,  and|  we  need  scaioely  say,  soma  pearls  of  trno 

and  rare  wisdom. 

The  Li^  of  Menial  Sdenee,  being  an  Btsay  on  Moral 
Training.  By  Mrs.  Loudoni  anthoiass  of  *■  First 
Love,"  <<  Fortune  Huntiag/'  Ao.  Londest  Sauth^ 
Elder,  &  Co. 

We  are  told  that  this  small  volume  is  the  result  of 
ten  years  anxious  and  conscientious  devotion  to  its  im- 
portant subjeet.  This  says  something  in  its  favour ;  and 
the  Essay  is  certainly  worthy  of  the  attention  of  parenta 
and  instructors,  who  like  to  hear  all  that  can  be  said  on 
the  subject,  by  those  whose  previous  reputation  oatitla 
them  to  be  listened  to. 

An  Act  for  the  Regulation  of  ike  Care  and  Treatment  of 

Lunatics,  tM   Explanatory  Notes  and  CommenU. 

Edited  by  Forbes  Winslow,  M.S.    London :  Benning 

&Co. 

We  have  here,  at  full  length.  Lord  Ashley's  new 
Act,  and  also  an  analysis  of  it,  together  wiih  other 
matter  connected  with  legislation  on  this  subject,  a  list 
of  County  and  of  licensed  Provincial  Asylums,  and  an 
Essay  on  the  present  condition  of  Lunacy  in  England, 
which  contains  many  interesting  facts  and  hints  as  to 
the  treatment  of  the  insane. 
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Tki  Mmmai  tfHermldrf;  b«ing  ft  Gondm  DeBeription 
•ra»  Mrefil  T«nu  nsed^and  eontaining  a  Diotioiuury 
of  efvry  0edgDa«i<m  in  the  Sdenef.    London :  Jove* 
aiahHow. 
This  saj  b«  a  Terj  vaeftil  lifttb  instraetor  to  those 

vho  wish  to  heoome  aaqwaiiited,  on  easy  tennB,  with  the 

mpofiamt  seienoe  which  it  illostrates ;  a  Bcience,  if  it 

deserre  the  nanw,  in  which  Btrange  hlunders  are  made. 

Narratiee  of^  Life  qf  Frederick  Douglas,  an  American 
Slate,     Written   by  Himself.     Dablin:    Webb   & 
Chapman. 
This  is  a  xeprint  of  an  American  publication,  which 

gtf«8  a  TiTid  pietmre  of  the  real  condition  of  filaTes, 

sAd  the  real  eharacter  of  slarery  in  Free  Bepnbliean 

America. 

Z^eritatiea  of  Many  C(a$sU  Names  from  the  Oaelio 
Xaajae^,  or  the  Celtio  of  SeoUand.  By  Thomas 
StiBttea,  HD.    Edinburgh :  Adam  &  Charles  Black, 

Tie  Iferai  Phenomena  of  Germany.  By  Thomas  Car- 
Jyle,  Esq^  of  the  Scottish  Bar. 

Tie  Gmrdener^e  Almanae  for  1846.  By  George  W. 
Jobuoa,  £s^.  London :  Printed  for  the  Company  of 
SUtioneis. 

The  Bailway  AlfButnae  and  Direetory  for  1846.  Lon- 
don: Groombridge. 

The  Peace  Almanae  and  Diary  for  1846.  Under  the 
Soperintendence  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Peace 
Society.  Manchester  :  William  Irwin.  London  : 
Charies  Gilpin. 

NEW  POEMS. 
Wetfmimeier  Ahhey,    By  Owen  Howell.    London: 
H.  G.  Clarke  ft  Go. 
Songs  of  Ae  Press,  and  oiher  Poenu,  rdative  to  the  Art 
of  Printing ;  also  of  Anthon,  Books,  Booksellers, 
Bookbinden,  Editors,  Critics,  Newspapers,  &o.  With 
Notes,  fte.    Fisher,  Son,  &  Co. 
This  is  rather  an  interesting  collection,  though  it  is 
aet  yet  so  perfbet  and  complete  as  we  think  it  may  be 
made,  by  the  r^eetion  of  some  pieces,  and  the  adoption 
of  others  with  which  the  collector  has  probably  not 
yet  met.    We  may  mention  the  late  Mr.  J.  F.  Smith's 
TCTses,  on  the  celebration  of  the  third  centenary  of  the 
art  of  printing,  by  a  meeting  in  Edinburgh,  at  which 
Campbell  the  Poet  presided.    We  give  one  stanza  from 
the  Tolume. 

Wanted  an  Editor— burly  and  big, 

Oerer,  and  willing,  and  hearty. 

Neither  a  Radical,  Tory,  nor  Whig, 

But  able  to  please  erery  party. 
He  must  not  be  squeamish,  nor  oyer  nice, 

In  tracing  out  jobs  root  and  fibre, 
He  must  loathe  every  sinner,  and  lash  eyery  rice. 

But  neyer  offend  a  subscriber. 
Mw.  (This  hyit  is  a  process  requiring  great  care. 
Since  rices  are  plenty,  subscribers  are  rare.) 
TU  Plight  of  Armida,  or.  One  Thousand  Prospectiye 
Cbatos.    By  one  of  the  snrriying  whims  of  Ludorioo 
Ariosto.    London :  John  Chapman. 
Pestnsj  a  Poem.    By  PhiHp  James  Bailey.    Second 
Edition.    London:  Pickering. 
The  light  of  second  edition  we  hold  to  absolve  the 
aitical  and  literary  Journals  from  all  responsibility  as 
te  the  character  and  fortunes  of  a  book,  and  especially 
«f  a  poetical  one.    The  reading  public  may  then  be  as- 
nnaed  to  have  taken  the  matter  into  their  own  hands, 
or  the  bulky  dramatic  poem  of  **  Festus,*'  it  gives  us 
Flasore  to  say,  that  many  very  competent  Judges,  not 


oritics  by  piofiwsion,  have  pnmonneed  a  very  favonnble, 
indeed  a  high  opinion.  Among  these  is  Mr.  Ebeneser 
EUiott. 

Poems   and  Bongs,     By  Peter   Livingston,  Dundee. 
Second  Edition.    Dundee :  published  for  the  author. 

This  is  a  volume  of  Scottish  poems,  of  modest  preten- 
sion, the  production  of  a  very  young  man,  but  which 
may  find  their  own  admirers.  The  songs  possess  the 
great  recommendation  of  being  in  general  adapted  to 
popular  Scottish  airs. 
The  Palace  of  Fantasy ;  or,  The  Bard's  Imagery,   By  J. 

S.  Hardy,  Author  of  «  Hours  of  Thought,"  &c  &o. 

London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 
The  Bridal  of  Lord  Douglas,  a  Tale  of  Douglas-Dale ; 

in  Three  Cantos ;  and  other  Minor  Poems.      By 

Thomas  Lamb,  Teacher,  Corehonse  School. 
A  Metrical  Version  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  other 

Poems.      By  a  late  Under  Graduate   of  Oxford. 

London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 
Bells  and  Pomegranates,  or  Dramatic  Romances  and 

Lyrics.    By  Robert  Browning,  Author  of  ^  Paraoel- 

sus,"&c.    No.VIL 
The  Woes  of  War.    By  a  Retired  Officer. 

SMITH'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY. 
Spirit  of  German  Poetry;  a  Series  of  Translations  from 

the  German  Poets,  with   Critic€U  and   Biographical 

Notices,    By  Joseph  Gostick. 

We  should  imagine  that  these  specimens  of  the  best 
of  the  German  poets,  and  the  account  given  of  the 
writings  of  each,  would  be  peculiarly  acceptable  to  a 
numerous  class  of  young  readers.  Something  of  the 
same  sort  may  already  be  found  scattered  through 
English  literature ;  but,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  not  in 
so  systematic,  and  certainly  not  in  so  accessible  a  form, — 
as  this  publication,  with  the  typographical  neatness  of 
the  best  books,  is  one  of  a  very  cheap  series.  An  intro- 
ductory chapter  contains  a  historical  account  of  German 
poetry,  which  again  naturally  introduces  "  The  Niebe- 
lungen-lied,'*  and  then,  of  course,  we  have  a  large  serrice 
of  Goethe,  and  Schiller,  and  Uhland,  and  Komer,  and 
Ruckert,  &c.  &o.;  and  a  good  deal  of  Freiligrath,and  of 
the  minor  and  the  living  bards  of  Germany,  with  a  huge 
mass  of  miscellaneous  verses,  collected  from  many 
sources.  The  finest  of  these  compositions  have  no  doubt 
been  already  translated  again  and  again ;  but  here  we 
find  selection,  arrangement,  and  a  competent  degree  of 
skill,  ay,  and  some  unction,  too,  in  rendering  the  German 
poets.  Nor  is  this  all :  there  are  specimens  of  their 
prose  works  intermingled  with  the  critical  and  biogra- 
phical notices ;  and,  altogether,  the  result  is  a  highly 
satisfactory  pattern  or  sample-book  of  German  poetry 
and  fiction.  The  translated  poetry  would  of  itself  make 
a  thick  volume ;  and  that  it  does  not  all  proceed  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Gostick,  is  just  so  much  the  better,  as 
Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton's  translations  of  Schiller's  poems, 
which  he  has  obtained  permission  to  use,  will  probably 
as  well  content  the  reader.  Altogether,  we  consider 
this  cheap  and  well-stored  book  a  desirable  addition  to 
popular  literature,  and  a  performance  very  creditable 
to  its  author's  talents  and  scholarship. 

SERIAL  WORKS. 
Wandebiwos  op  a  Pen   and  Penol.     By  Alfred 
Crowquill  and  F.  P.  Palmer.    Part  I.    London  :  How. 
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—This  is  a  work  of  so  pleasant  a  kind,  that  we  trust  it 
may  prore  more  fortunate  than  seTeral  predecessors  in 
exactly  the  same  line  have  done.  It  is  a  handsome  and 
a  cleverly  illustrated  book,  made  np  of  local  history, 
traditions,legends,and  snatches  of  gentle  antiqnarianism; 
the  whole  ornamented  by  Saxon  arches  and  Gothic 
aisles,  embattled  mansions,  and  old-world  romantic 
farm-houses  and  cottages,  old  inns,  churches,  and 
chapels,  and  every  thing  rare  and  curious.  The  first 
subject  of  the  «  Pen  and  Pencil"  is  BenOey  HaU; 
but  the  Pari  contains  much  more,  of  and  concerning 
Wolverhampton,  and  Dudley,  with  its  Caverns,  Priory, 
and  Castle  in  picture ;  besides  "  the  real  Bilston  folk  " 
illustrated  by  both  artists.  And,  lastly,  we  have 
Botcobd,  and  all  its  curious  histories,  in  little.  The 
work  is  thus  a  right  pleasant  one,  and  will,  we  trust, 
prosper.  The  wood  engrayings  are  not  so  fine  as  in 
previous  attempts  of  this  sort;  but  they  give  a  perfect 
idea  of  the  thing  represented,  and  the  work  is  thus 
afforded  cheaper. 

QuA&TERLT  Journal  of  the  Geolooical  Societt. 
No.  4.  —  This  number,  besides  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Society,  contains  communications  ftom  Mr.  Lyell,  Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick,  Captain  Bayfield,  Mr.  Murchison,  and 
others,  and  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  matter  bearing  on 
the  science  to  which  the  journal  is  deyoted. 

MuBiuY's  Home  and  Colonial  Libraet,  No.  XXVI. 
Life  of  the  Great  Condtf,  by  Lord  Mahon.    Part  I. 

SERIAL  WORKS  CONCLUDED. 
The  close  of  the  year  witnesses  the  conclusion  of  two 
serialjor  number  works,  which  we  consider  worthy  of  spe- 
cial commemoration  ;  though  we  hare  occasionally  men- 
tioned them  during  their  progress.  These  are  **  Mrs,  Cow- 
den  Clark's  Complete  Concordance  to  Shakspere,"  and 
"Knight's  Old  England."  Of  the  first  mentioned  work, 
we  described  the  plan  at  its  commencement,  and  have 
borne  testimony  to  the  exemplary  fidelity  and  accuracy 
with  which  that  plan  has  been  followed  out  and  improv- 
ed, and  the  incredible  labour  whichlit  must  have  cost  the 
compiler.  Only  female  patience,  save  on  rare  occasions, 
is  equal  to  such  a  task.  The  Concordance  is  completed 
in  Eighteen  Parts,  and  being  literally  an  Index  to  every 
thing  contained  in  the  works  of  Shi^spere,  must  hence- 
forth form  an  inseparable  appendage  or  companion  to 
them ;  a  ready  guide  to  the  rich  mine  of  his  accumulated 
treasures. 

"  Knight's  Old  England,"  Part  XXIV.  concludes  a 
work  which  we  have  repeatedly  recommended,  as  an 
admirable  table-book,  and  as  one  especially  adapted  to 
amuse  and  instruct  children  and  young  persons,  without 
running  the  risk  of  debasing  their  feelings  or  vitiating  their 
taste,  as  too  many  of  the  contemporary  cheap  illustrated 
works  must  do.  The  Twenty-four  Parts  form  two  large 
Tolnmes,  and  are,  in  reality,  an  exhaustless  and  interest- 
ing repertory  of  entertainment  and  knowledge.  The  con- 
cluding Part  contains  many  of  Hogarth's  best  plates, 
rendered,  if  roughly,  yet  with  truth  and  spirit ;  and  a 
whole  giJlery  of  portraits  of  distinguished  English  poets 
and  men  of  letters. 

Yarbbll's  British  Birds.  —  A  Supplement  to  this 
^History  of  British  Birds"  has  just  been  published, 
to  place  those  possessing  the  first  edition  of  this  valuable 
book  on  an  equal  footing,  as  to  information,  with  those 
who  pnrchase  the  new  one,  just  published.  The  Supple* 


ment  contains  several  new  speeies,  which  haye  been 
found  principally  in  Ireland.  They  are  as  beaatifully 
engraved  as  any  specimens  in  the  series.  Among  these 
additions  to  British  ornithology  are  the  Gr^on  Vnl- 
ture,  the  SpiOted  Eagle,  the  WkiU  WofftaU,  the  Great 
SpoUed  (Mekoo,  and  other  Tarieties. 

EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 

Exercises  in  Logic  ;  designed  for  the  use  of  students 
in  Colleges.  By  S.  T.  Gray,  Ph.  D.  London :  Taylor 
and  Walton. 

Notes  on  English  Grammar  ;  comprising  the  leading 
rules,  simplified  and  made  plun,  for  the  use  of  Juvenile 
Pupils.    London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 

The  Young  Composer  ;  or.  Progressive  Exercises  in 
English  Composition.  Part  I.  By  James  Comwell. 
Second  edition.    London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 

iNTRODUCnON   TO  GEOGRAPHY   AND   ASIRONOMT,  with 

the  use  of  the  Globes.  By  E.  and  J.  Brace.  Tenth 
edition,  containing,  besides  other  additions  and  improve- 
ments, an  epitome  of  ancient  geography,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  C.  Bruce,  A.M.,  and  thirty  wood-cuts,  illnstraUTe  of 
the  constellations,  &c.  &c.  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.— 
What  more  need  be  said  than  that  this  is  an  improved 
edition  of  a  good  and  popular  school  book. 


PAMPHLETS  AND  TRACTS. 

The  Liabilities  incurred  bt  the  Projbciors, 
Managers,  and  Shareholders,  of  Railway  and  other 
Joint-Stock  Companies,  oonsiderxd,  &c.  &c.  Written 
expressly  for  non-professional  use.  By  George  Henry 
Lewis,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq. 

A  Tract  for  the  Times.  The  Apostacy  of  the 
Church  Established  by  Law,  and  the  Insufficiency  of 
her  Creeds  and  Articles,  shown  by  her  Past  History  an4 
Present  Condition.  By  G.  P.  H.  of  Bristol.— This  is  an 
able  and  cleyer  essay  of  its  kind,  containing  much  mat- 
ter  in  a  small  compass. 

Free  Thoughts  on  Protestant  BfATTSRS.  By 
the  Rev.  Tresham  Gregg,  Chaplain  of  St.  Nicolas' 
Chapel,  Dublin.— We  need  not  describe  this  pamphlet; 
the  name  of  its  anther  will  sufficiently  explain  its  cha- 
racter* He  is  one  of  the  most  active  **  Protestant 
Flails  "  now  at  work  in  Ireland.  But  a  wise  man  may 
learn  something  from  every  one ;  and  it  is  edifying  to 
listen  to  Mr.  lYesham  Gregg  descanting  on  the  bigoted 
spirit  and  sectarian  animosity  of  the  Roman  Catholics ; 
and  this  spirit,  he  avers,  is  just  as  powerfully  evoked 
''  against  the  Papist  who  would  presume  to  think  for 
himself,  or  who  would  seem  to  bear  vrith  impatience 
the  trammels  of  a  tyrannical  priesthood,  as  it  is  against 
the  government  or  the  British  functionaries."  **  They 
[the  Irish  Catholics]  absolutely  interdict  the  exercise  of 
freedom  of  opinion.  A  war  is  at  present  being  waged 
against  Tke  Etening  Poa,  because  the  editor  of  that 
paper  presumed  to  state  that  *  the  glorification  of  the 
Holy  Coat  at  Treves '  was  *  a  gross  superstition.'  .  •  . 
The  Nation  newspaper  seems  to  have  caught  a  little  of 
the  spirit  of  freedom ;  and  the  result  is,  that  it  almost 
exists  beneath  the  ban  of  the  Popish  leaders,  and  the 
press  of  <  the  faithful.'"  Are  these  things  so !  Is  there 
any  shadow  of  truth  in  the  imputations  made  by  our 
OTer-zealons  Protestant  divine  1 
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At  length  m  Cabiiiat  is  fozmed.  We  are  aasued  that 
its  prineiples  ue  broad,  BOimd,  enlightened.  It  ie  to  be 
1  Free  Trade  Cabinet.  It  ie  to  propose  the  repeal,  the 
complete,  tbe  instant,  the  irreyooable  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws.  It  is  to  attack  monopoly  in  all  its  strongholds. 
It  15  to  wage  war  on  all  proteeting  daties.  It  is  to  make 
Lord  John  Rnasell's  letter  to  the  electors  of  London  its 
creed  and  Ha  oommandments.  It  is  to  be  the  represen- 
tstire  of  the  "  Common-eense  doctrine,"  that  labonr  and 
capital  hsTe  a  right  of  access  to  the  cheapest  markets 
ii»  what  tbex  want  to  bay,  and  to  the  dearest  for  what 
they  hare  to  selL  All  this  is  pre-eminently  excellent. 
These  are  principles  which  it  is  delightful  to  find  recog- 
nised S8  the  groundwork  of  future  legislation. 

Bat,  as  if  in  striking  contrast,  and  flagrant  contradic- 
twn  to  the  popular  principles  upon  which  the  new 
niniatiyis  to  rest,  stand  a  section  of  the  persons  who 
an  te  give  effect  to  those  principles.    The  self-seek- 
iH,place-lmnting  family  clique  of  Whiggery;  the  old, 
decsyed,  broken-np  tools  of  one  of  the  sections  of 
uistocracjy  are  the  instraments  that  offer  themselyes, 
selfHunaiiiated,  self-elected,  to  do  the  people's  work. 
No  new  inlhaion,  no  fresh  ritality :  the  same  men  who 
wen  startled  at  the  shadows   of  the  Reform  Bill ; 
who   need   their    Parliamentary   msjorities,    not    to 
sdriDce,  but  to  control  the  demand  for  more  secu- 
rities against  abuse;  for  more  guarantees  against  bad 
goTemmcnt :    the  same  men  who,  when   they  were 
powerful,  did  so  little  for  the  emancipation  of  commerce, 
and  only  proposed  to  do  something  when  they  were 
weak  and  helpless :  these  are  among  the  rulers  who 
now  demand  the  public  confidence,  the  public  affection. 
A  mighty  machine  has  been  constructed.    By  genius, 
hy  labour,  by  doTotion,  by  sacrifices,  by  exertions  un- 
paralleled in  their  energy  and  their  disinterestedness,  a 
power,  a  mi^estic  power,  has  been  called  into  action. 
What  no  political  faction  ever  did,  the  League  has  done. 
With  its  conception,  with  its  creation,  the  Whigs  had 
nothing  to  do.    They  looked  upon  it  with  distrust  and 
with  dislike.   It  was  no  Tassal  of  theirs ;  no  subserrient 
slave  to  do  their  biddings,  or  to  farther  their  intrigues. 
Its  weik  was  that  of  independence.     Its  operations 
were  directed  wholly  and  entirely  to  popular  ends :  in 
these  it  sought,  in  these  it  found  its  strength.    Of  this 
great  machine  the  Whigs  haye  now  seised  the  handle. 
It  is  sarrenderBd  to  them  with  many  misgiTings,  but 
with  a  determination,  that  if  they  will  not  wield  it  for 
the  great  purposes  which  its  eonttrueton  haye  at  heart, 
other,  and  bolder,  and  better  men,  will  wrest  it  from 
then :  and  we  wait  the  eyent.    Disposed  to  lend  eyery 
co-operation  to  honest  and  zealous  intention,  the  nation 
will  rejoice  if  the  Whigs  but  do  the  nation's  behests. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  our  object  to  fling  reproaches 
opon  the  labourers  who,  coming  in  at  the  eleyenth  hour, 
cairy  off  the  riches  of  the  haryest :  we  promise  them 
eaiBcst  snd  cordial  aid,  in  so  much  and  so  far  as  they 
dbU  carry  oat  the  great  mission  they  haye  undertaken. 
It  would,  no  doubt,  haye  fiunlitated  their  own  objects, 
if  they  had  associated  themselyes,  openly  and  boldly, 
with  the  men  whose  measures  they  now  propose  to 
adopt  sad  patrooiae.  This  yrould  haye  been  welcomed 
IS  eyidenee  of  honesty  and  sincerity.    At  a  yery  small 


sacrifice  of  official  patronage,  how  much  infiuence  might 
haye  been  added  to  the  administration  I 

The  shoahs  upon  which  the  Whigs  are  likely  to  be 
wrecked  are  high  above  the  waves ;  visible  to  every  body 
but  themselyes.  They  fancy  that  national  enthusiasm 
is  to  gather  around  them,  because  U  u  they  who  form 
the  government.  They  dwell  upon— they  doat  upon  the 
idea  of  their  own  popularity.  They  fancy  the  people 
are  bewildered  with,  joy  because  they  are  got  back  to 
office.  They  drink  to  intoxication  the  adulation  of  the 
servile  press,  which  hails  them  as  the  saviours  of  their 
country.  And,  spite  of  all  the  lessons  they  have  received, 
they  still  will  cherish  this  dear  and  dangerous  delusion. 
Let  them  no  longer  mistake  the  support  which  will  be 
given  to  a  free  trade  minutry  for  confidence  in  Whig 
minittert.  Support,  energetic  and  encouraging,  will  not 
be  withheld ;  and,  if  fkithful  to  their  engagementa,  con- 
fidence,— ^that  plant  which  grows  not  easily  again  on  the 
soil  which  allowed  it  to  perish,— confidence  may  attend 
their  footsteps  hereafter.  The  waters  of  oblivion  may 
be  allowed  to  roll  over  pagos  of  their  past  history. 

Circumstances  have  justified  Lord  John  Russell  in 
accepting  office.  Yet  that  acceptance  is  the  least  fiivour- 
able  of  the  many  contingencies  of  the  present  crisis. 
Incomparably  the  best  solution  would  have  been,  that 
the    Ultra-Tories,  the  out-and-out   protectionists,  the 
avowed  monopoly  party,  should  have  been  called  to 
form  an  administration.  This  would,  indeed,have  brought 
matters  to  the  desired  and  desirable  consummation. 
This  would  have  compelled  every  man  to  say  Yes  1  or  No ! 
to  the  great  question  of  the  day.    This  would  have  put 
an  end  to  the  shuffiings  of  the  timid,  the  hesitating, 
and  the  insincere.    Every  member  of  parliament  would 
have  had  his  vote  recorded  for  or  against  an  anti-free- 
trade  cabinet.     The  separation  between  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  his  colleagues  would  have  been  irrevocable  and 
complete.  The  differences  of  opinion  which  had  exhibit- 
ed themselves  in  the  councils  of  the  cabinet,  would  have 
involved  the  votes  of  every  member  of  the  legislature; 
and  the  extreme  Conservative  party,  shorn  of  ite  most 
able  members,  would  have  shattered  in  pieces  by  the 
onslaughta  of  the  deserters  from  its  ranks,  aided  by  the 
combined  forces  of  the  Liberals.    For  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  that  the  really  efficient  men  of  the  Peel  admi- 
nistration, and  the  only  efficient  men,' with  the  exception 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  have  sided  with  the  Premier 
in  the  free-trade  controversy.    Lord  Aberdeen,  whose 
direction  of  the  Foreign  Office  entitles  him  to  the  hearty 
commendation  of  aU  lovers  of  peace  and  justice,  and  Sir 
James  Graham,  whose  talento  for  business  and  ability 
in  debate,  no  one  can  gainsay,  were  notoriously  the  prime 
minister's  allies.    And  the  resistance  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  himself,  was  of  a  very  moderate  and  quali- 
fied character.    The  monopolist  fkction  felt  their  inca- 
pacity to  govern  the  country,  or  even  to  command  a 
parliamentary  majority.    They  shrank  ftrom  the  respon- 
sibility of  a  step  which  must  have  been  a  prelude  to  a 
disastrous   downfal.     A  government   whose   itamina 
should  be  the  illustrious  Dukes  who  represent  the  **  agri- 
cultural mind,"  would  be  one  that  (as  Mr.  Cobden  said  in 
the  Guildhall  of  London)  would  make  Gog  and  Magog 
themselves  tumble  down  from  their  pedestals,  with  side- 


*  W«  seodaot  my  tiiat  theyW  part  of  this  article  was  written  whUe  Lord  John  BnsseU  was  engaged  in  his  abortive 
tidu-E.T.M. 
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splitting  laughter.  For  the  pnbUo  interest,  nothing  coold 
be  more  desirable  than  that  the  experiment  shonld  have 
been  made.  It  wonld  hare  remoTed  many  delnsione, — 
it  would  have  unreiled  to  country  gentlemen,  and  '^  the 
leaders"  of  country  gentlemen,  the  infirmities  of  their 
position ;  it  would  haye  swept  away{much  of  the  rubbish 
which  now  impedes,  and  is  likely  long  to  impede  the 
onward  march  of  reform  ;  and,  aboTO  all,  would  have 
driren  public  men  into  intelligible  and  defined  posi- 
tions, and  hate  enabled  both  the  adyooates  cf  firee- 
trade  and  of  monopoly  to  fix  on  the  most  fitting  instrU' 
ments  to  carry  out  their  different  objects. 

It  is  quite  understood  that  *^  the  Dukes"  have  been 
seriously  discussing  whether,  in  the  eventualities  of  an 
epoch  so  erentful,  they,'i  <<  the  farmers'  friends,"  the 
patrons  and  protectors  of  the  **  landed  interest,"  might 
not  be  called  upon  to  form  an  administration,  and  to 
rescue  the  Government  from  its  entanglements  and  em- 
barrassments. But  they  shrank  from  the  conflict  at  the 
first  suggestion.  They  told  the  Premier  that  they  would 
not  buckle  on  the  ministerial  armour  of  which  he  had 
divested  himself:  and  having  got  but  cold  comfort  from 
"  the  hero  of  a  hundred  battles,"  their  discretion  soon 
subdued  the  small  outbreak  of  valour  which  some  of 
their  more  venturous  partisans  exhibited.  What,  indeed, 
could  they  do,  but  submit  with  sublime  resignation  to 
the  necessities  of  their  condition !  Their  reasonings 
despised,  their  eloquence  exhausted,  their  indignation 
wasted  in  vain,  deserted  by  half  of  their  followers,  not 
daring  any  where  to  encounter  public  opinion,  without 
even  decent  advocacy  in  pulpit  or  in  press,  how  could 
they  assume  the  direction  of  public  affairs  I 

But  if  impossible,  and  it  was  impossible,  to  induce 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  or  any  other*'  Dukes,"  to  form 
a  government  of  absolute  and  unqualified  resistance  to 
the  claims  of  the  free  trade  party, —  a  government 
which  should  maintain  in  its  integrity  the  present  corn- 
laws,  with  the  sliding-Bcale,  and  the  whole  system  of 
restriction  and  monopoly, — the  next  best  arrangement 
would  have  been,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself  should 
have  been  called  upon  to  constitute  such  a  ministry  as 
would  give  effect  to  his  own  projected  measure.  Of 
that  measure,  in  truth,  nothing  is  known ;  but  it  must 
have  been  of  a  tolerably  sterling  and  substantial  cha- 
racter to  have  awakened  such  an  amount  of  resistance, 
and  to  have  compelled  the  breaking  up  of  the  cabinet. 
This  measure,  itself,  would  lose  its  best  chances  when 
transferred  from  the  hands  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  those 
of  his  rivals.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  office,  could  probably 
eommand  a  hundred  parliamentary  votes,  more  than 
would  follow  the  course  marked  by  him  when  out  of  office. 
Nobody  better|than  the  premier  himself  knows  the  valne 
of  a  minister's  presuasiveness  ;  and  there  never  was  a 
minister  whose  personal  influence  depended  so  much  on 
his  official  position.  The  number  of  members  of  parlia- 
ment grouped  round  Sir  Robert,  and  who  are  willing 
to  stake  their  fortunes  upon  his,  and  to  follow  him  with 
equal  devotion  from  the  bright  sunshine  of  patronage  to 
the  chilling  gloominess  of  opposition,  is  wretchedly  small, 
and  not  likely  to  be  increased  until  power,  as  a  coming 
event,  shall  ''throw  its  shadow  before."  Under  the  guid- 
ance of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  minister,  the  free-trade 
question  would  have  been  safely  steered  through  the 
Hoase  of  Commons.  A  hundred-and-fifty  members  on 
the  ministerial  side,  allied  with  two  hundred-and-fifty  of 
the  liberal  party,  would  have  brought  the  repeal  of  the 
corn-laws  to  the  doors  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  safety. 
In  such  a  state  of  things,  would  **  hereditary  wisdom" 
have  ventured  to  resist  t  And  if  '^  hereditary  wisdom  " 
should  resist,  would  there  bono  powers  of  conviction,  or,if 
need  were,  of  coercion !  The  probability  is,  that  on  a  mat- 
ter so  unpopular,  not  to  say  so  perilous,  as  the  mamtenance 
of  the  Bread-tax,  the  Lords  would  have  consented  to  a 
surrender.  In  the  present  temper  of  the  public  mind, 
they  would  oertainly  hesitate,  ere  they  obstructed  the 
progress  of  measures  which  the  representative  portion 
of  Parliament,  and  the  clamouring  voice  of  the  people, 
and  the  known  disposition  of  the  sovereign,  were  com- 
bined to  accomplish.  And  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that 
no  one  could  address  the  peerage  in  terms  more  likely 


to  persuade  them,  than  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  would 
say  that,  for  personal  objects,  he  had  not  increased  their 
numbers ;  that  he  had  invariably  resisted  the  clatmi  pnt 
forward,  even  by  his  most  influential  friends  and  fol- 
lowers, to  be  admitted  to  the  Upper  House ;  that  he 
had  been  the  most  zealous  advocate  of  their  privileges; 
the  restorer  of  their  'constitutional  influence ;  the  minis- 
ter, in  a  word,  of  the  House  of  Lords.  And  fh>m  him, 
the  assurance  of  the  necessity  of  the  ease  wonld,  per* 
haps,  not  need  the  additional  hint,  that  the  Qneen  had 
given  him  powers — ^powers  to  carry  his  measures  through 
their  august  tribunal;  and,  with  such  powers,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  he  would  be  furnished  if  he  undertook 
the  task  we  are  assiguing  him. 

From  this  task,  though  he  could  have  been  engaged 
in  none  so  honourable.  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  withdrawn. 
With  all  his  ability,  and  all  his  ambition,  he  is  miserably 
wanting  to  himself  and  to  his  country.  He  knows  well 
what  is  right,  but  dares  not  separate  himself  from  what 
is  wrong.  He  is  prostrate  before  the  work  of  his  own 
hands.  He  gropes  about  in  the  twilight  with  wonderfal 
sagacity,  but  dreads  to  walk  boldly  forth  in  the  broad 
light  of  day.  He  has  courage  enough  to  march  into  the 
field,  but  a  panic  seizes  upon  him  at  the  moment  when 
victory  waits  upon  his  will.  He  has  been  again  and 
again  on  the  very  threshold  of  greatness,  but  will  die,  as 
he  has  lived,  a  little  man. 

The  entanglements  of  hjs  position  the  Whigs  were  will- 
ing to  unravel.  It  will  be  recorded  to  the  honour  of  Lord 
John  Russell  and  his  friends,  that  they  did  strongly  press 
upon  Sir  Robert  Peel  the  desirableness  of  his  being  the 
introducer  of  his  own  project ;  and  they  engaged  to  lend 
him  a  cordial  and  a  zealous  supj>ort.  They  urged  him  to 
resume  bis  position  as  Prime  Minister, to  give  to  his  views 
the  benefit  of  his  official  patronage,  and  they  promised  a 
disinterested  and  hearty  co-operation.  But  Sir  Robert 
could  not  be  moved. 

No  alternative  then  remained:  Lord  John  Rnssell 
undertook  the  task  of  organizing  a  Fi«e  Trade  Ministry. 
He  has  had  to  contend  with  grave  difficulties  ;  the  pri- 
mary difficulty  being,  that  many  of  his  Whig  colleagnes 
were  unwilling  to  accompany  him  quite  so  far  as  he  was 
determined  to  proceed.  The  Free  Trade  party  are  satis- 
fied with  his  assurance  that  the  Letter  to  the  Electors  of 
London  shall  be  the  programme  of  his  ministry ;  and 
after  long  debate,  that  letter  is  become  the  standard 
around  which  the  new  cabinet  is  to  rally.  The  principal 
functionaries  of  the  administration  are  already  chosen. 

There  is,  however,  an  appointment  in  the  new  Cabinet 
which  causes  us  much  anxiety  and  even  alarm,  and  to 
which  we  must  take  exception.  It  is  that  of  Lonl 
Palmerston  to  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The 
interests  of  Free  Trade  are  so  immediately  associated 
with  those  of  amity  with  other  nations,  and  his  lordship 
has  been  so  much  in  the  habit  of  exasperating  rather 
than  conciliating  foreign  governments  when  topics  of 
discussion  have  arisen,  that  we  fear  mnch  of  the  good 
which  the  advent  of  a  Free  Trade  Ministry  may  produce 
abroad,  will  be  counteracted  and  checked  by  the  noble 
lord's  almost  universal  reputation  as  a  maker  of  mis- 
chief rather  than  a  healer  of  wqunds.  That  reputation, 
at  all  events  to  the  extent  in  which  it  exists  throughout 
Europe  and  America,  Lord  Palmerston  does  not  deserve. 
It  has  been  our  duty  on  more  than  one  oocasion,  to 
animadvert  with  severity  on  two  dark  pages  of  Lord 
Palmerston's  political  history — namely,  the  Afghan  and 
the  Syrian  war.  Wishing  to  see  Lord  Palmerston  in 
the  Free  Trade  Cabinet — for  he  has  rendered  many 
services  to  the  Free  Trade  oause  —  it  wonld  have  been 
desirable  that  any  other  post  should  have  been  assigned 
him  than  that  which  he  is  now  called  on  to  fill. 

P.S. — We  have  been  wasting  words.  In  the  midst  of 
these  our  lucubrations,  the  Whig  ministry  has  &llen  to 
pieces.  The  germs  of  its  dissolution  were  in  its  rery 
bud,  and  what  precedes  may  have  prepared  our  readers 
for  the  event* 

Two  causes  have  led  to  its  overthrow.  The  Whig 
aristocracy  were  not  prepared  to  make  oficial  advances 
towards  the  leaders  of  the  Free  Trade  movement.  They  had 
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wen  to  be  the  doen,  and  that  the  monopoly  of  place  and 
power  were  kept  in  their  hands.  This  would  hare  been 
consented  to  by  the  Free  Traders;  bat  the  wiser  and  the 
booBster  portion  of  the  Whigs  thought  that  it  wonld  be 
a  giaeefiil  and  a  neefiil  etep  to  call  Cobden^and  through 
Cobden,  the  leadeia  of  the  Leegae,  to  oo-operate  in  the 
Mttlcment  of  the  great  qnestion  of  the  day.  They 
might  hare  safely  done  this;  for  Ck>bden  has  a  nobler 
aabitum  than  that  of  beooming  a  goyemment  plaoeman. 
Bat  they  wen  afraid  of  the  experiment. 


Nexty  Lord  Pabnerston  insisted  on  being  Minister  of 
Foreign  A&irs.  Nothing  less,  nothing  else,  would 
satisfy  him.  No  matter  how  much  of  additional  em- 
barrassment such  an  appointment  would  create^  he  was 
inexorable*  And  of  course  it  was  more  important  in  his 
lordship's  eyes,  that  he  should  rule  the  external  rela- 
tions of  the  State,  than  that  Corn-laws  should  be 
repealed,  or  monopolies  orerthrown. 


Happily,  the  popular  cause  has  won  something  in  the 
strife.    The  Wkig$  are  pledged  to  Free  Trade. 
Tories  are  hroken  up» 


The 
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BY  A  LONDON  CORRESPONDENT. 


Tn  Irst  attempt  of  Lord  John  Russell  to  reconstruct 
a  Whig  Cabinet  haying  failed,  some  remarks,  which 
lugbt  hare  been  out  of  place  in  a  time  of  action. 
Bay  be  aaeftil  for  history.  The  resignation  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  did  not  take  all  the  Whig  party  by  surprise.  It 
nay  have  happened  a  little  sooner  than  they  looked  for; 
bit  they  thought  it  was  coming.  The  manifestoes  in 
hnar  of  entire  free  trade  in  com,  were  promulgated 
with  a  prescient  eye  to  this  eyent.  One  section  of  the 
Whig  party  had,  for  a  month  or  two  before,  entertained 
bopes  of  being  inyited  to  return  to  of&oe,  and  had  made 
sp  their  minds  to  try  again. 

This  section  may,  now  that  Holland  House  Is  no  more, 
be  termed  the  Lansdowne  House  Whigs,  for  want  of  a 
Utter  name.  The  deaths  of  the  late  Earl  Grey,  of 
lords  Holland  and  Spencer,  haye  left  the  Marquis  of 
liuisdowne  almost  the  sole  representatiye  of  the  old 
Whig  party.  Lord  John  Russell  is  of  a  second  genera- 
tkm,  and  Lord  Morpeth  of  a  third.  The  Marquis,  with 
bis  own  special  retainers,  combined  with  Lord  John 
Russell,  ^  Young  Holland  House,"  to  reorganize  their 
party.  Lords  Auckland,  Clarendon,  and  Palmerston, 
gare  in  their  adhesion;  the  Whig  Baring  was  Ariendly; 
Cotteuham  attended  the  muster,  though  he  preyed  little 
better  than  a  mere  destmctiye,  and  Labouchere  was 
lesdy.  But  this  left  the  Whig  muster-roll  still  defeo- 
tiye.    Where  was  the  House  of  Grey  f 

Since  the  memorable  Edinburgh  dinner,  perfect  cor- 
£ality  has  neyer  been  re-established  between  the  Grey 
sad  the  Holland  House  sections  of  the  Whigs.  There 
were  personal  grudges,  as  well  as  public  principle,  at 
work  to  precipitate  that  explosion.  As  to  which  party 
WIS  m  the  right  on  public  principle,  little  doubt  is  now 
entertained ;  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  personal 
grudges,  much  is  still,  and  probably  oyer  will  continue, 
obseore.  Enough  —  there  were  fhults  on  both  sides : 
and  it  wonld  be  inyidious  now  to  adyert  to  them,  were 
it  not  that  they  explain  some  otherwise  unaccountable 
ndllations  in  the  policy  of  the  House  of  Grey,  since 
the  eyent  referred  to.  Sometimes  the  Conseryatiye 
feeling  of  the  late  head  of  the  House  preyailed ; 
sometimes  the  generous  boldness  of  Earl  Durham  would 
oyereome  the  indolence  of  his  own  natural  disposition, 
aagmented  by  disease,  and  assert  its  influence  ;  some- 
times the  bold  Jobbing  star  of  Ursa  Major  was  in 
the  ascendant.  The  present  Earl  is  likely,  for  some 
time  to)  come,  to  giye  the  bias  to  the  family  poli- 
Ucs.  He  had  frankly  committed  himself  to  an  uncom- 
promising liberal  policy,  before  the  late  piece  of  Whig 
stiategy  was  thought  of;  thus  taking  up  an  independent 
position.  Eyery  person  who  reads  the  debates,  can  see 
that  Earl  Grey  is  a  man  who  really  studies  the  great 
questions  of  the  day,  before  he  takes  part  in  discussing 
them.  His  character,  among  officials,  is  that  of  a  judi- 
cious, regular,  hard-working  man.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  crotchetiness,  and  peeyish  self-will,  in  some  of 
his  eariier  displays :  but  this,  it  is  said,  has  entirely 
won  ofll 

It  was  not  yery  assuring  for  the  public  that  the  osten- 
dble  prime  moyers  in  the  present  Whig  rally*  were 
Lord  John  Russell,  the  surriying  incarnation  of  Holland 
House,  and  Lord  Morpeth,  in  whom  amiability  of  tem- 
7^9  ud  Datnxal  gimsimih  (^  m  MnspiououA  m  the 


sterner  qualities  of  the  statesman ;  that  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne  was  the  brood-hen,  under  whose  wing 
these  chickens  of  the  game  picked  and  pruned  themselyes ; 
that  the  Foreign  Secretary,  who  almost  plunged  us 
into  a  war  with  France,  for  the  good  graces  of  Abud 
Mesjid ;  and  the  Groyemor-Greneral  of  India,  who  perpe- 
trated the  blundering  crime  of  Affghanistan,  were  their 
first  recruits;  and  that  nearly  a  week  was  allowed  to 
elapse  after  Lord  John  Russell  receiyed  the  Queen's 
message,  before  he  opened  a  communication  with  Earl 
Grey.  It  is  well  that  these  things  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten, although  Lord  Grey  has  frankly  Joined  in  the  moye* 
ment. 

What  was  wanted  at  such  a  crisis,  was  men  at  the  head 
of  affairs;  ministers  who  see  their  way  clearly,  and  are 
resolute  to  keep  it.  Public  opinion  is  right  in  the  main, 
but  the  public  opinion  of  the  electoral  class  is  unformed. 
A  cabinet  was  required  that  can  form,  as  well  as  wield, 
opinion.  In  general  society,  the  majority  of  thinkers  are 
friendly  to  a  liberal  policy  in  commerce,  and  in  church 
and  state  aflhirs.  A  not  inconsiderable  minority  of  the 
landed  interest  are  hopeless  of  resistance  to  the  free 
trade  party,  half  conyineed  that  their  apprehensions 
from  it  are  bugbears.  But  a  decided  majority  are  of 
the  curry-powder  school  of  politics,  and  the  more 
rational  are  not  yet  sufficiently  conyerted  to  libend 
yiews  to  struggle  for  them.  There  are,  therefore, 
three  sections  of  public  opinion  to  be  taken  into  ac« 
count  by  a  statesman  inyited  to  form  a  Cabinet, — 
the  wilUng  members  of  the  moyement ;  the  men  of 
the  Peel  stamp,  between  whom  and  the  old  Tories, 
the  late  ministerial  disruption  has  at  last  raised  an 
insurmountable  wall  of  dirision;  and  those  ont-and'^ut 
disciples  of  the  old  school,  who  badgered  the  Duke  Into 
retracting  his  promise  to  help  the  repeal  of  the  Com* 
laws.  The  last-named  haye  broken  up  the  Peel  ministry, 
but  they  cannot  form  one.  The  colleetiye  brains  of 
the  whole  party  are  not  sufficient  for  that.  The  Duke 
has  surrendered  their  proxies,  and  is  not  likely  to  take 
them  back  again.  He  may  not  see  that  the  game  is  up, 
but  he  has  not  enough  of  fight  left  in  him.  Peel,  Aber- 
deen, and  Graham,  tiie  adyocates  of  unconditional  Corn- 
law  repeal  in  the  late  cabinet,  monopolized  its  admims- 
tratiye  talent,  and  are  men  to  whom  public  business  is  a 
necessary  of  life.  But  men  inspired  by  a  liberal  policy 
alone  can  moye  at  present.  If  they  succumb  to  the 
Richmond  section,  eyen  their  somewlutt  eqniyocal  char- 
acter will  be  lost,  and  can  they  persuade  the  mules  to 
"  assume  a  yirtue  **  which  they  haye  not. 

Without  underyaluing  the  spasmodic  courage  of 
Lord  John  Russell,  or  all  the  loyable  qualities  of 
Lord  Morpeth,  a  strong  admixture  of  the  more  re- 
pulsiye  qualities  of  Earl  Grey,  wonld  haye  been  re- 
quired in  the  liberal  ministry.  Eyen  among  the  Lans- 
downe-House  party,  there  are  some  who  felt  this. 
It  is  well  known  that  Lord  Clarendon  and  his  friends 
are  any  thing  but  satii^ed  with  the  foreign  policy 
of  Lord  Palmerston.  Lord  Clarendon  knows  that  peace 
and  industrious  enterprise  are  not  only  more  conduciye 
to  the  interest  of  Britain,  but  more  congenial  to  the 
tastes  of  Britons  than  war.  Lord  Palmerston,  not  alto- 
gether ignorant  of  this,  is  yet  uncontrolled  by  the  belief. 
He  Is  a  statesaum  of  (iku.    He  is  clerer^  and  ambitioui 
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of  being  thonglit  bo.  He  was  one  of  those  of  whom  Lord 
Malmesbnry  eomplained,  in  1806,  that  they  thought 
they  conld  carry  erery  point  by  a  jest.  He  can  work 
harder  than  most  men,  but  irregnlarly.  He  is  masterly 
in  debate,  though  too  apt  to  rely  upon  pernjiage.  In 
the  intrigues  of  the  talont  he  is,  at  this  moment,  without 
a  superior.  But  eyen  in  diplomacy  he  is  more  of  the 
debater  than  the  negotiator :  he  can  thwart  and  baffle 
others,  but  he  cannot  carry  his  own  points.  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  whole  career,  in  the  Foreign  Office,  was  cha- 
racterized by  the  opening,  and  keeping  open,  of  ques- 
tions. He  settled  nothing ;  he  multiplied  and  protract- 
ed controTcrsies  between  Britain  and  other  nations  ;  he 
sowed  the  seeds  of  possible  wars  broad-cast.  And, 
haying  brought  Europe  and  America  into  a  state  of 
chronic  irritation,  he  would,  at  any  time,  in  pure  gai^i 
de  coeuTf  or  to  sho^  himself  more  clever  than  some 
rival  diplomatist,  adopt  a  tone,  put  forth  demands,  or 
plunge  into  intrigues  that  render  war  almost  inevit- 
able. But  Lord  Palmerston  insisted  upon  the  Foreign 
Office  or  nothing;  and  fear  of  the  consequences  induced 
the  better  section  of  his  party  to  forego  office  rather  than 
place  him  there. 

These  fSfccts  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind;  for  the 
time  for  action  will  soon  return.  None  but  an  in- 
terim oMnet  can  be  formed  now,  or  for  many  yean 
to  come.  Coalitions  do  not  answer  in  this  country. 
Our  public  men  will  either  be  kept  by  prudence 
from  entering  into  them ;  or,  if  they  do,  will  neutralize 
themselves  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  But  a  fusion  of 
parties  is  taking  place,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  of 
what  will  be  the  tone  of  the  amalgamated  party.  In  this 
country,  property  always  will  exercise  a  large  amount 
of  influence  ;  and  the  tendency  of  realized  property  is 
to  invest  itself  in  land.  Except  at  rarely  recurring  in- 
tervals, the  landowners  of  England  will  continue  to  be 
the  most  powerful  secUon  of  society  :  the  support  of  a 
decided  majority  of  that  body  will  be  indispensable  to 
any  minister.  By  the  landed  interest  is  meant,  not  a 
few  wealthy  titled  families,  but  the  great  body  of  land- 
owners. This  class  is  continually  receiving  within  its 
pale  **  new  men"  from  the  manu&cturing  and  mercan- 
tile towns,  the  learned  professions,  and  the  public  ser- 
vices. These  new  members  are  the  means  of  assimilating 
its  views  to  those  of  general  society.  The  aristocracy 
of  the  revolution  of  1688, — the  Cavendish,  Bedford,  and 
other  families,  are  subjects  for  History.  Even  the  Pitt- 
made  peerage  is  giving  way  to  a  newer  landed  interest. 
Yet  a  few  years,  and  the  Peel  leaven  will  leaven  the 
whole  lump.  We  mean  Peel  principles  apart  from  Peel 
temporizing.  The  League,  which  can  raise  its  hundred 
thousand  pounds  one  year,  and  its  quarter  of  a  million 
the  next,  is  the  nursery  of  many  a  future  landed  family; 
and  its  tone  of  sentiment  will  tinge  the  body.  The 
abolition  of  the  Corn-laws  will  save  the  next  landed 
interest  from  the  grovelling  errors  of  that  which  is  pass- 
ing away.  So  late*  as  Adam  Smith's  time,  the  land- 
owners were  the  friends  of  free  competition  ;  the  clever 
but  short-sighted  traders  of  the  day  were  the  graspers 
at  exclusive  privileges.  A  generation  of  landowners  in 
their  dotage  took  up,  in  1814,  the  selfish  fallacies  which 
the  liberalized  mercantile  body  were  casting  off ;  and  it 
has  been  in  a  &lse  and  discreditable  position  ever  since. 
Ere  long  it  will  be  sufficiently  purified  to  give  enduring 
support  to  an  able  and  honest  minister. 

In  the  interim,  we  have  to  look  for  a  rapid  succession 
of  ephemeral  cabinets.  At  such  an  epoch,  it  is  tiie  duty 
of  all  who  take  upon  them  to  counsel  ike  public,  to  keep 
constantly  before  it- sound  political  doctrines,  and  frank, 
candid,  and  fearless  judgments  of  public  men.  The 
Corn-laws  are  doomed ;  and  vrith  them  will  rattie  down 
about  our  ears  the  whole  &bric  of  protective  policy. 
In  the  means  by  which  this  has  been  in  part  accom- 
plished, we  see  the  germ  of  more  momentous  changes. 
If  the  League  speaks  truth  of  its  forty  shilling  freeholds 
in  counties,  or  even  if  the  constituencies  believe  that  it 
speaks  truth,  we  shall  soon  have  an  earnest  agitation 
for  a  reacUttstment  of  the  deranged  balance  of  repre- 


sentation. Religions  freedom,  too,  is  on  the  advance : 
true,  many  of  its  loudest  professors  ill  understand  the 
spirit  they  would  persuade  us  animates  them ;  but  mul- 
tiplied sects,  and  multiplied  schools  and  colleges,  will 
do  good  in  spite  of  them.  If  Earl  Grey  continue  bold 
in  his  views,  and  comprehensive  in  his  inquiries  as  now; 
if  Lord  Clsi^ndon  remain  tme  to  his  pacific  industrj- 
patronizing  policy;  if  Lord  Morpeth  add  busineae- 
talent  to  benevolence  and  frankness,  of  which  then 
is  no  reasonable  donbt,  they  will  be  leaders;  if 
not,  others  will  take  their  place.  In  the  next  liberal 
move,  we  are  doubtftxl  whether  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  hare 
a  part.  Thrown  into  public  life  while  little  more  than 
a  schoolboy,  set  to  learn  politics,  as  they  do  Divinity  at 
Oxford,  after  signing  the  Articles,  there  is  palliation  for 
his  past  shuffiing.  But  his  conduct  during  the  interreg- 
num seems  to  show  that  shuffling  has  become  a  habit  he 
cannot  cast  off.  If  so,  his  day  is  nearly  over.  When 
the  time  comes  for  the  Whigs  to  succeed  to  organize  a 
government  they  will  do  well  to  remember  that  its  per- 
manence depends  upon  the  judicious  casting  of  parts. 
Lord  Palmerston  in  the  Foreign  Office,  would  be  to  the 
Liberal  Premier  what  Lord  Stanley  in  his  Colonial 
Office  has  been  to  his  Conservative  predecessor. 

F,S,—The  Tiimee  does  not  do  justice  to  Lord  Grey.  He 
did  not  refuse  to  sit  in  the  Cabinet  wiUi  Lord  Palmerston. 
On  the  contrary,  he  offered  to  give  him  the  Colonial 
office,  and  take  any  thing  they  pleased  for  himself.  Bat, 
recollecting  Palmerston's  vagaries  when  in  office,  and  his 
denunciation  of  the  Arbuthnot  Treaty,  he  would  not  act 
if  Palmerston  was  to  be  Foreign  Secretary.  Again,  Tie 
Times  represents  Grey  as  having  acted  with  apparent 
cordiality  for  a  time,  and  then  come  out  with  an  objec- 
tion he  kept  in  reserve.  Grey  was  not  privy  to  the 
move,  and  not  very  early  invited  to  join.  He  stated  this 
objection  from  the  first.  I  have  no  more  to  do  with 
Grey  than  any  of  the  rest;  but  fair  play  is  fair  play. 

Still,  it  remains  to  be  asked,  was  Lord  Grey  right, 
judicious  t  It  may  be  said  that  the  Whigs  ought  to 
have  formed  an  interim  cabinet  to  have  carried  the 
Corn-law,  on  the  understanding  that  there  was  to  be  a 
reconstruction  or  resignation  as  soon  as  this  was  done. 
By  making  an  interim  cabinet,  they  could,  at  its  first 
meeting,  have  opened  the  ports  by  an  order  in  council; 
and  having  done  that,  resigned  next  day,  sure  that  Par- 
liament would  not  dare  to  shut  them  again.  Erea 
suppose  the  party  could  have  been  brought  to  do  this, 
Loni  Palmerston,  who  would  have  the  Foreign  office  or 
nothing,  is  as  much  to  blame  as  Lord  Grey.  But  Lord 
Lansdowne  would  not  hear  of  so  bold  and  straightforward 
a  course.  Cottenham  would  not ;  and  Palmerston  himself 
would  not.  There  was  nothing  to  be  gained  worth  the 
risk  of  letting  Palmerston  rule  the  Foreign  Office  during 
the  week  the  President's  message  was  expected. 

Peel  has  the  game  again  in  his  own  hands.  If  he  is 
not  too  twisted  by  habit, he  can  do  this:— Introduce  and 
carry  an  act  to  decree  that,|at  the  end  of  three,  four, 
or  five  years,  all  duties  on  imported  grain  shall  cease 
and  determine :  that  during  the  year  1846  a  duty  of 
5s.  shall  be  levied  on  imported  grain;  during  1847,  of 
4s.;  1848,  of  Ss.;  1849,  of  2s.;  1850,  of  Is.  This  would 
give  the  total  repealers  certainty  that  all  proteotiTO 
duties  would  be  abolished,  almost  as  soon  as  foreign 
countries  could  get  additional  supplies  ready  for  ns; 
the  land-owners,  that  they  had  time  to  prepare  for  com- 
petition; the  graiduaUy  disappearing  duty  would  remore 
the  temptation  to  hold  back  immediately  before  it  ex- 
pired, in  order  to  bring  in  f^e.  Peel  could  induce  his 
own  Conservatives  to  do  this;  the  Buckingham-Bicb- 
mond  malcontents  on  the  one  hand — the  official  Whigs, 
(some  of  them,)  and  the  League,  (perhaps,)  on  tlie 
other— might  try  to  thwart  him :  but  the  Patrick  Max- 
well Stewarts,  in  parliament;  the  Leadbetters,  (Glas- 
gow,) and  all  that  kind  of  people,  would  support  him. 

But  I  do  not  think  Peel  can  get  over  his  old  shuffling 
habits  sufficiently  to  do  this.  He  will  try  something  lessi 
and  make  a  mess  of  it. 
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WAR  WITH  AMERICA:  ARE  WE  NOT  BRETHREN? 


'•Tssas  is  80  littie  good  gained,  and  so  much 
mischief  done  generally  bj  wars,  that  I  wish  the 
impradence  of  undertaking  them  were  more  evi- 
dent to  princes ;  in  which  case  I  think  thej  would 
be  len  frequent.  If  I  were  counsellor  to  the 
Empress  of  Russia,  and  found  that  she  desired  to 
posBes  some  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Grand 
Signior,  I  would  advise  her  to  compute  what  the 
tniiDal  taxes  raised  £rom  the  territory  may  amount 
to»  and  make  him  an  offer  of  buying  it  at  the  rate 
of  paying  for  it  twenty  years'  purchase.  And  if 
I  were  his  counsellor,  I  should  advise  him  to  take 
the  money,  and  cede  the  dominion  of  that  tenri- 
toiy.  •  .  But  to  make  and  accept  such  an  offer, 
these  potentates  should  be  both  of  them  reasonable 
cieatures ;  and  free  from  the  ambition  of  glory, 
&C. ;  which  perhaps  is  too  much  to  be  supposed." 
Thus  wrote  Benjamin  Franklin  in  1788. 

'^It  was  better  to  fight  for  the  first  inch  of 
Oregon,  than  the  last.  Our  destiny  is  onward — 
its  western  movement  cannot  be  resisted.  We 
cannot  recede;  we  cannot  stand  still.  .  .  Texas 
was  our  latest  acquisition  ;  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
oor  last.  .  •  If  this  administration  can  secure 
the  peaceable  acquisition  of  California,  it  will  re- 
ceive the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  people.  [Voices 
on  the  Whig  side—*  California !'  *  Of  course,  Cali- 
fornia :  we  must  have  that.'  *  And  then  Cuba  V 
*  We  have  started,  and  must  go  on.']  We  must 
•give  twelve  months'  notice ;  and  if  England  persist 
in  her  claim,  [to  Oregon,]  war  must  ine^tably 
foUow:  and  it  will  be  a  war  in  which  all  the 
strength  and  the  prejudices  of  bath  nations  will  be 
brought  into  play."  Thus  spoke,  in  1845,  General 
Caas^  and  other  members  of  the  party  which  has  a 
majority  in  the  Senate,  and  *'an  overwhelming 
majority  in  the  House  of  Assembly  of  the  United 
SUtes." 

It  is  melancholy  to  reflect,  tliat  the  lapse  of 
sixty  yean,  instead  of  making  the  views  and  .prin- 
ciples of  American  statesmen  more  humane  and 
far-sighted — more  philosophical,  in  short — ^has  pro- 
duced a  diametrically  opposite  result.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  both  morally  and  intellectually,  was 
inuneasorably  above  the  contemporary  statesmen 
of  Europe  ;  General  Cass,  President  Polk,  and  too 
niany  more  of  the  existing  statesmen  of  America, 
hare  fallen  almost  to  a  level  with  them.  When 
Franklin,  Jefferson,  Washington,  Adams,  organized 
the  Union,  they  looked  forward  to  a  people  and 
government  who  were  to  rise  superior  to  the  low 
lost  of  territorial  aggrandisement,  who  were  to 
introduce  ^common  sense"  into  the  dealings  of 
nations  with  each  other,  to  extend  the  empire  of 
Jaw  and  reason,  and  narrow  that  of  brute  force. 
'^^Tiat  would  these  great  and  good  men  say  to  the 

▼ou  xni.— no.  cxLvi. 


language  that  now  rings  in  the  Senate  House  of 
Washington  ? 

We  write  not  with  bitterness,  but  with  regret 
and  despondency.  Disciples  of  that  school  of 
politics,  which  sees  no  hope  for  humanity  but  in 
the  progressive  enlightenment  and  growing  strength 
of  public  opinion,  we  cannot  triumph  in  this  seem- 
ing failure  of  a  great  democratic  experiment. 
Conscious  how  incompetent  we  are  at  this  distance 
to  appreciate  correctly  the  character  and  temper 
of  the  American  people,  we  would  rather  leave  to 
them  the  task  of  rebuking  General  Cass,  and 
others,  who  would  revive  in  the  Capitol  of  Wash- 
ington, the  spirit  that  pervaded  the  Capitol  of 
Rome.  Anxious  for  the  perpetuation  of  peace,  we 
would  not,  if  we  could  help  it,  utler  one  word  that 
was  likely  to  irritate  the  most  susceptible  Ameri- 
can. If,  therefore,  in  what  follows,  any  expres- 
sion escape  us  wearing  the  most  distant  resem- 
blance to  a  national  reflection,  we  request  our 
readers  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  hold  it 
for  cancelled. 

Some  good  men,  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  England,  have  oiganised  themselves  to  urge  the 
merchants  of  this  country  to  address  invitations  to 
their  American  correspondents  to  co-operate  with 
them  in  averting  war  between  the  two  countries. 
They  have  invoked  the  aid  of  the  newspaper  press, 
which  has  been  cordially  and  promptly  given.  En- 
couraged by  this  success,  they  have  put  forth  a 
declaration,  already  signed  by  many  of  our  most 
influential  popular  leaders,  that  the  dispute  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  ought 
to  be  settled  by  arbitration.  This  truly  peaceful 
agitation,  is  making  rapid  progress.  It  is  taking 
such  hold  of  the  public  mind,  that  no  war  party 
in  power  would  be  able  to  resist  it.  And  there  is 
no  war  party  in  England  to  obtain  power.  The 
present  ministers  are  the  men  who  sanctioned  the 
Ashburton  '*  capitulation,"  as  its  vituperators 
termed  that  judicious  termination  of  a  protracted 
and  complicated  controversy.  One  of  the  main 
impediments  to  the  construction  of  a  Whig  cabinet, 
was  the  dread  of  seeing  Lord  Palmerston  in  the 
Foreign  Ofiice.  The  people  of  Great  Britain 
frankly  avow  their  dislike  of  war  :  are  there  no 
private  citizens  in  America,  sufiicicntly  intelligent 
and  humane,  to  commence  a  similar  movement  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  ?  Are  there  none 
who  will  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  create  a 
pacific  spirit,  or  elicit  a  proof  of  its  existence  in 
the  United  States? 

'The  present  ground  of  controversy  between 
England  and  America,  is  one  that  can  be  settled 
by  arbitration,  if  both  sides  sincerely  desire  justice 
and  the  continuance  of  peace,  and  nothing  more. 
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The  title  either  of  England  or  America  to  the 
Oregon  territory,  is  an  extremely  questionable  one. 
But  we  have  no  wish  to  complicate  so  delicate  a 
controversy  by  adverting  to  views  of  justice  which 
both  parties  will  call  overstrained. 

On  one  point  both  parties  are  agreed,-— That  a 
civilized  and  organized  state  may  assume  and  ex- 
ercise rights  of  sovereignty  over  a  new  territory, 
either  uninhabited,  or  inhabited  only  by  tribes  not 
civilized  enough  to  frame  a  regular  general  govern- 
ment, provided  no  other  civilized  government  has 
laid  its  hands  on  the  territory  before  it.  The 
assumption  that  this  is  sound  doctrine,  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  claims  of  both  nations  to  Oregon. 
Some  Americans  indeed  say,  that  they,  as  natives 
of  the  continent,  have  a  pieferable  claim,  —  that 
Great  Britain  is  an  intruder.  Canada,  and  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company's  territories,  are  part  of 
the  British  empire, — were  so  before  an  *'  United 
States"  existed.  The  men  of  British  North 
America  are  as  much  natives  of  the  continent  as 
the  men  of  the  Union ;  and  their  title  to  occupy 
part  of  it,  and  to  extend  the  limits  of  that  occupa- 
tion, be  it  good  or  bad,  is  quite  equal  to  theirs. 
Again,  some  Americans  say,  that  intermeddling 
with  the  private  affairs  of  other  nations  is  an  in- 
veterate habit  of  the  old  monarchical  governments 
of  Europe,  and  that  it  is  therefore  wise  in  the 
democratical  governments  of  America  to  keep  them 
off  their  continent,  or  drive  them  away  if  they 
have  got  a  footing.  Are  not  the  Mexicans  Ameri- 
cans? Is  not  Mexico  a  republic?  Has  Mexico 
shown  either  the  power  or  will  to  intermeddle  in 
the  domestic  affairs  of  other  states?  Why,  then, 
has  Texas  been  taken,  and  why  is  Cidifomia 
coveted  ?  There  is  no  difference — and  American 
statesmen  recognise  no  difference — between  the 
titles  of  European  and  American  to  acquire  or 
extend  dominion  on  that  continent.  According  to 
the  principles  of  public  law  recognised  in  England 
and  the  United  States,  either  government  nugf 
have  a  title  to  Oregon. 

Previously  to  the  assumption  of  sovereignty  in 
a  territory  unoccupied,  or  occupied  only  by  savage 
tribes,  this  public  law,  common  to  i^gland  and 
America,  regards  the  region  as  what  civilians  call 
rea  nullim  ;  an  object  belonging  in  property  to  no 
one.  The  theory  of  law  is,  that  what  is  nobody's 
property  may  be  made  anybody's  property  by  Uie 
simple  act  of  taking  possession.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  take  possession,  so  publicly  and  with 
such  formalities,  that  all  the  world  may  know 
that  it  has  been  done.  When  the  nations  of 
Europe  have  asserted  a  title  to  new  lands,  on  the 
ground  of  discovery,  it  has  been  on  the  assump- 
tion that  expeditions  were  fitted  out  to  seek  for  and 
acquire  those  lands :  the  act  of  discovery  was  the 
formal  and  public  evidence  of  the  intention  to  take 
possession.  But  so  many  discoveries  have  been 
merely  accidental, — so  many  have  been  simul- 
taneously made,  —  so  many  nominal  discoveries 
have  been  actually  mere  r^-discoveries,  that  this 
title  is  universally  allowed  to  be  the  weakest  of 
all.  In  the  present  case,  it  really  seems  out  of 
the  question.  Discovery  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  before  Cook's  voyage  to  the  North- 


West  Coast,  was  impossible,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  there  was  no  United  States  to  make  the  disco- 
very. Before  Cook's  voyage,  the  Spaniards  had  dU- 
covered  the  coast,  at  least  as  far  north  as  Nootka, 
and  the  Russians  as  far  south  as  Mount  Ellas. 
The  general  line  of  American  coast  was  known  to 
at  least  two  European  nations,  from  Baffin's  Bay, 
round  by  Cape  Horn,  to  Behring's  Straits ;  and  no 
doubt  was  entei*tained  of  all  the  land  within  this 
compass  being  one  great  continent.  There  was 
nothing  left  to  discover.  The  subsequent  opera- 
tions of  Cook,  Vancouver,  Gray,  by  sea,  of  Mac- 
kenzie, Clarke,  and  Lewis,  by  land,  are  more  pro- 
perly surveying  expeditions  than  expeditions  of 
discovery,-— examinations,  in  detail,  of  the  features 
of  a  land  already  discovered.  This  view  was 
recognised  and  declared  to  be  public  law  by  the 
Nootka  convention  between  Spain  and  England 
in  1794.  In  that  treaty,  the  coast  and  continent 
are  assumed  to  be  discovered.  The  two  countries 
solemnly  bind  themselves  to  determine  their  rela- 
tive positions  in  that  country  for  the  future,— 
'^  setting  aside  all  retrospective  discussion  of  the 
rights  and  pretensions  of  the  two  parties,"  ^^  on  a 
basis  oonformable  to  their  true  interests."  In  con- 
formity with  this  preamble,  the  country  was 
declared  open  to  the  trade  and  fisheries  of  the 
subjects  of  both  crowns.  A  right  was  recognised 
in  either  to  plant  colonies  there,  which  should 
bo  subject  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  parent  state, 
but  which,  like  the  unoccupied  territory,  should 
remain  open  and  free  to  the  traders  and  fishers  of 
the  other.  In  short,  the  north-west  territory  was 
explicitly  recognised  to  be  res  nuUiw ;  a  thing, 
the  property  of  which  might  be  acquired  by  for- 
mally and  publicly  taking  possession  of  it.  Since 
1790,  nothing  has  been  done  there  by  Spain  in  the 
way  of  occupation.  The  treaty  with  Spain  in 
1819,  upon  which  the  Americans  sometimes  repose 
their  claims,  is  a  blank  letter.  Spain  could  con- 
vey no  title  that  was  not  actually  vested  in  her  in 
1819  :  but  the  only  title  ahe  then  possessed  was 
one  to  acquire  sovereignty  in  any  part  of  her 
north-west  territory,  by  actual  occupation,  if  she 
pleased:  a  title  which  accrued  to  the  United 
States,  or  any  other  government,  the  moment  that 
Spain  and  Great  Britain  disclaimed  this  sove- 
reignty in  1790— a  title  upon  which  the  United 
States  profess  to  have  acted  on  in  1811  at  her 
settlement  of  Astoria.  To  establish  ckims  to  any 
part  of  her  north-west  territory,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  both  Great  Britain  and  America  to  prove 
public  and  formal  acts  of  occupation. 

And  in  the  way  of  such  proof  there  is  this  diffi- 
culty :  In  the  beginning  of  1811,  the  .  Hudson  s 
Bay  Company  and  the  North-west  Company  (Ca- 
nadians) had  pushed  forward  their  out-settlements 
to  the  northern  head-waters  of  the  Columbia.  1^ 
1811,  the  settlement  of  Astoria  was  founded  by  the 
agents  of  Jacob  Astor,  a  merchant  of  New  York- 
The  British  companies  having  learned  his  intention 
to  form  a  settlement  in  the  North-west  territory, 
instructed  their  agents  to  occupy  the  ground  before 
him.  It  was  a  race  between  the  British  subjects 
and  the  American  citizens ;  the  first,  to  carry  their 
frontier  posts  in  Oregon  as  far  to  the  south, 
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hiier  as  far  to  the  north,  as  possible.  They  met 
on  the  Lower  Columbiay  as  the  Cyienian  and  Car- 
fhagenian  emissaries,  on  a  similar  expedition,  met 
long  ago  at  the  Syrtes.  The  British  reached  the 
north  bank  of  the  rirer,  and  the  Americans  the 
sonth,  within  fonr-and-twenty  honrs  of  each  other. 
Fort  Vanconyer  is  the  result  of  the  British  expe- 
dition, as  Astoria  was  of  the  American.  Daring 
the  war  which  broke  out  in  1812,  Astoria  was 
occupied  by  the  British,  (it  had,  by  the  way,  been 
preTioosly  sold  by  Astor  s  partners  to  the  servants 
of  the  North-west  Company,)  but  restored  at  the 
peace.  No  further  settlements  were  formed  by 
either  party  till  1818,  when  a  convention  was 
entered  into,  which  reserved  to  either  nation  its 
foil  eUims,  but  established  a  joint-occupancy  of 
the  territory  for  a  definite  period.  Since  1818, 
there  can  have  been  no  taking  of  possession  by 
eitkr party;  and  really  all  that  had  been  done 
More,  aeems  too  slight  and  too  limited  to  convey 
to  either  nation  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  ter- 
ritory. The  relative  positions  of  the  British  and 
American  nations  in  Oregon  appear  to  be, — Since 
I8I2,  (and  perhaps  earlier,)  British  emigration 
Itts  been  gnulually  extending  from  Canada  and 
the  Hudson's  Bay  territory  to  Oregon.  Since 
1812,  United  States  emigration  has  gradually  been 
extending  to  Oregon.  Under  the  convention  of 
1818,  the  occupation  ^f  the  territory  by  its  citi- 
zens, could  convey  no  right  of  sovereignty  to  either 
goTemment  There  has  been  no  territorial  govern- 
ment in  Oregon.  British  citizens  have  remained 
subject  to  British  laws  and  tribunals,  American  to 
American.  The  progress  of  settlement  has  ren- 
deied  the  continuance  of  this  state  of  affairs  inex- 
pedient. A  territorial  government  is  required. 
America  and  England  each  view  with  equal  jea^ 
loQsy  and  distrust  the  contingency  of  the  whole 
fetrritory  being  subjected  to  the  other.  There  is 
nothing  for  it  but  to  divide  the  territory,  and  no 
nle  of  division  but  the  relative  interests  of  the 
two  clahnants.  In  the  language  of  the  Nootka 
Convention,  it  is  necessary  to  'determine  their  rela- 
tive position  in  Oregon  on  a  basis  conformable  to 
their  true  interests."  At  first  view,  the  fairest 
method  would  seem  to  be,  to  divide  the  territory 
u  nearly  as  possible,  acre  for  acre.  But,  in  rea- 
lity, if  either  hereby  acquired  a  part  of  the  terri- 
toiy  occupied  by  citizens  of  the  other,  its  "  true 
mtereflts"  would  not  be  consulted.  It  is  not 
territory,  but  willing  and  loyal  subjects  that 
"tmigthen  a  government.  The  nationality  of  the 
Kttlers  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  division.  To  the 
l)«t  of  our  knowledge,  the  bulk  of  the  American 
Rttlers  are  to  be  found  in  the  Willammette  Valley, 
»nd  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Nez  Percys ;  the  bulk 
of  the  British  around  Fort  Vancouver,  and  at  the 
settlements  extending  from  the  Lower  Columbia  to 
the  Straits  of  John  de  Fuca.  Taking  the  nationality 


of  the  settlers  as  our  guide,  the  line  of  the  Lower 
Columbia,  and  of  the  Salmon  River,  to  the  souroes 
of  the  latter,  and  thence  along  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, to  the  parallel  of  forty-nine  degrees  north, 
appears  the  most  eligible  boundary. 

This  review  of  the  case  (and  we  are  conscious 
of  no  disturbing  English  feeling  that  can  have 
tempted  us  to  twist  it)  presents  it  in  the  light  of 
a  dispute  which  an  arbiter  might  easily  settle. 
The  preponderating  nationality  of  the  settlers,  at 
any  point,  can  be  easily  ascertained :  there  are  not 
so  many  of  them.  The  advantages  of  this  or  that 
frontier  line ;  the  importance  of  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  rivers  to  the  occupants  of  certain  districts ; 
all  these  are  matters  of  fact,  not  easily  placed  in 
a  false  or  bewildering  light.  Then,  as  to  the  inte- 
grity of  the  arbiters,  we  have  all  the  governments 
of  the  world  to  choose  among.  General  Cass  insi- 
nuates a  doubt  whether  a  royal  arbiter  would 
give  a  republic  fair  play.  Did  their  monarchical 
predilections  prevent  the  Kings  of  Spain  and 
France  from  fighting  the  battles  of  American  inde- 
pendence against  their  brother-king  of  England  ? 
Great  Britain  will  not  draw  back  from  arbitration 
from  suspicion  of  the  arbiter's  faith,  provided  the 
reference  be  so  worded  as  to  leave  no  uncertainty 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  arbiter's  jurisdiction.* 

We  will  not  suspect  our  kindred  nation  to  be  so 
wanting  in  candour  and  generosity  as  to  imagine 
they  will  infer  from  the  popularity  of  a  reference 
to  arbitration  in  England  that  the  English  doubt 
the  justice  of  their  own  case.  The  English  want 
the  controversy  settled  on  the  basis  of  what  is 
most  conducive  to  the  interests  of  both  parties, 
because  seeing  that  five-and-twenty  years  of  argu- 
ment have  produced  no  approximation  of  opinion 
between  the  two  governments,  they  fear  other  five- 
and-twenty  might  be  wasted  with  as  little  effect. 
They  wish  to  see  the  question  settled  on  equitable, 
since  it  appears  impossible  to  settle  it  on  strictly 
legal  principles,  because  they  regard  open  ques- 
tions of  this  kind  as  prolific  sources  of  war.  They 
are  willing  to  refer  the  decision  of  what  either 
party  ought  in  justice  to  have,  to  any  arbiter  the 
respect  entertained  by  the  American  government 
and  people  for  their  own  character  will  allow  them 
to  propose.  They  do  not  expect  that  the  award 
will  give  entire  satisfaction  to  either  party — that 
the  opinion  of  an  unbiassed  third  party  will 
coincide  exactly  with  the  American  or  with  the 
English  view  of  the  case  :  but  they  believe  that  it 
will  be  substantially  fair,  and  that  both  parties 
could  acquiesce  in  it  without  that  false  shame 
which  may  prevent  either  giving  way  to  the  other. 

We  said  that  we  would  avoid  every  thing  like 
a  national  reflection.  We  hope  that  what  we 
are  now  about  to  say  will  not  be  misconstrued 
into  any  thing  of  the  kind ;  but  in  candour  it 
must  be  said  : — Our  American  brethren  have  an 


*  B7  the  iMt  nail  from  America,  we  are  rejoiced  to  learn  that  a  teries  of  reiolntions,  in  favour  of  a  settlement  hy  wbi- 
»»»«<»,  has  been  laid  o&  the  table  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington,  bv  Mr.  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts.  Thjso 
reaolations  ha?e  more  of  old  Benjamin  Franklin  in  them  than  any  words  ve  have  heard  from  America  lor  many  a  dajr.  The 
i^loufT  expressed  of  cro'wned  arbiters,  is  evaded  by  a  proposal  worthy  of  the  descendants  of  those  men  who,  in  old  Kancnil 
Usll,kidtlkefoaB&tionf  of  American  independence :—"  Re8oWed,--That  arbitration  does  not  necessarily  involve  a  refer- 
«»<•  to  crowned  he»ds,  and  that  if  a  jealousy  of  such  a  reference  is  entertained,  in  any  quarter,  a  commission  of  able  and 
^»MionaU  eitisens,  either  from  the  two  countries  concerned,  or  from  the  world  at  large,  oflfcrs  itself  as  an  obvious  and  un- 
*^)«ctiottble  alternaliTe.** 
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enterprising  spirit  that  prompts  them  to  advance 
their  occupation  of  the  wilderness  far  more  rapidly 
than  they  can  reclaim  it.  They  have  annexed 
Texas,  they  are  longing  for  California,  they  are 
squabbling  with  us  for  Oregon,  although  there  are 
thousands  and  thousands  of  miles  between  their 
frontier  settlements  and  these  countries,  to  which 
their  claim  is  not  contested,  and  which  their  popu- 
lation will  be  inadequate  to  fill  up  for  centuries  to 
come.  They  may  retort,  that  Englishmen  are 
slaves  to  the  same  passion.  It  cannot  be  denied : 
they  are  themselves  living  monuments  that  it  has 
been  a  disease  of  the  race  for  generations.  But 
though,  to  use  a  homely  metaphor,  both  of  us 
have  our  eyes  bigger  than  our  bellies  —  are  fond 
of  acquiring  what  we  can  never  use,  that  is  no 
reason  v/hy  we  should  refuse  to  partition  our 
imaginary  wealth  according  to  the  dictates  of 
equity  and  fair  play.  Again,  they  persuade  them- 
selves— in  earnest  sincerity  do  we  express  the 
belief  that  they  persuade  themselves — ^their  object 
in  seeking  to  drive  us  from  their  continent,  is  to 
maintain  unadulterated  republicanism  there.  But 
does  not  their  attempt  to  exclude  us  from  Oregon 
betray  a  lurking  scepticbm  as  to  the  excellence  of 
their  institutions?  The  inhabitants  of  the  British 
North  American  provinces  continue  subject  to 
Great  Britain,  because  they  feel  or  fancy  that  it 
is  for  their  interest  to  do  so.  Whenever  they 
come  (as  a  body)  to  entertain  a  different  opinion, 
.  the  experience  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
Spanish- American  republics  prove  that  it  will  not 
be  in  the  power  of  Great  Britain  to  keep  them  in 
subjection.  They  will  have  a  right  to  their 
independence,  and  in  virtue  of  that  right  to  choose 
their  own  frame  of  government.  The  citizens  of 
the  United  States  may  regret,  and  may  regret 
with  justice,  that  there  should  be  people  on  their 
continent  who  prefer,  and  may  continue  to 
prefer,  unphilosophical  monarchical  institutions  to 
their  more  scientific  frame  of  government.  But 
it  is  a  fact,  (a/atte  accompliey)  that  such  people 
are  on  the  continent,  and  tiiat  the  fathers  of  these 
people  were  there  before  the  new  light  of  republic- 
anism dawned  on  the  fathers  of  the  United  States. 
If  the  republican  institutions  of  America  are  really 
more  conducive  than  those  of  our  monarchies,  to 
promote  the  virtue,  greatness,  and  happiness  of 
societies,  cannot  they  trust  to  Uie  silent  eloquence 
of  their  example  for  extending  their  sway  ?  To 
forbid  the  colonization  of  any  part  of  America  by 
people  who  bring  monarchical  institutions  with 
them,  seems  to  imply  a  doubt  that  monarchy  may 
confer  such  benefits  as  to  induce  their  own  citizens 
to  adopt  it.  Disguise  it  to  themselves  as  they 
may,  the  statesmen  who  urge  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  annex  Oi-egon,  California,  Cuba, 
and  Canada,  (for  that  too  is  whispered,)  distrust 
the  power  of  reason  and  argument  to  extend  the 
empire  of  their  own  political  principles,  and  seek 
to  throw  the  authority  of  a  central  government  at 
Washington  into  the  scale.  Monarchy  in  France 
and  England  has  been  stripped  of  its  superstitions; 
it  has  become  a  practical  utilitarian  institution. 
And  democracy  in  America  has  not  entirely  denuded 
itself  of  the  love  of  power  which  characterized  the 


conquerors  of  former  ages.  General  Cass  has 
inherited  more  of  the  spirit  of  Louis  XIY.  thaa 
Louis  Philippe. 

We  have  only  one  more  remark  to  add.    The 
electors  in  England,  and  in  the  United  States, 
can  compel  their  governments  to  keep  the  peace. 
The  electors  of  England  are  willing  to  do  so,  and 
their  rulers  need  no  compulsion.    The  electors  of 
England  request  of  those  in  America,  to  exercise 
the  same  restraint  upon  their  government,  if  it 
shall  be  found  to  need  it.    We  will  not  at  present 
dilate  on  the  common-places  against  war.    Like 
the  truths  from  the    pulpit,  they  are,  we  fear, 
too  familiar^  to  have  the   effect  they  ought  to 
have.     But  let  the  most  hardened  advocate  of 
war,  shutting  his  eyes  and  ears  to  their  images, 
ask  himself  what   will  be  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  England  and  America  going  to  war 
about  Oregon.      The  American  privateers  will 
cover  the  seas  and  pillage  our  meivhantmen,  and 
on  our  part  retaliation  will  be  exercised.    An 
American  army  will  invade  Canada ;  and  British 
squadrons  will  bombard  Boston,  New  York,  New 
Orleans,  and  blockade  the  Chesapeake.    This  is 
but  the  overture.    Other  nations  will  complain  of 
aggressions  on  their  commerce,  remonstrate,  grow 
hot,  and  take  part  in  the  hostilities.   Every  comer 
of  the  earth  will  be  disturbed   by  the  battles  of 
themselves  or  allies.     Th^  war  will  leave  the 
British  islands  under  the  same  government  as 
now,  and  the  American  people  occupants  of  the 
same  extent  of  territory.     Russia  will  have  ac- 
quired Constantinople,  and  part  of  China,  — pos- 
sibly lost  Poland.    The  rest  of  Europe  will  remain 
much  as  before.    A  military  dynasty,  of  English 
race,  may  rule  Hindostan.     The  British  North 
American  provinces,  and  the  states  east  of  the 
Hudson,  may  form  one  federal  republic,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Union  be  split  up  into  half-a-^ozen. 
They  who  begin  the  war,  may  be  certain  that  it 
will  cause  much  bloodshed,  and  waste  of  trea- 
sure ;  but  they  can  form  no  conjecture  as  to  how 
long  it  may  last,  or  what  changes  it  may  bring  about. 

Will  the  people  of  America  allow  their  govern- 
ment to  incur  these  risks  in  pure  gaiet^  du  coBur? 
Will  not  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  sea-coast 
towns,  whose  pursuits  are  dependent  for  success  on 
peace  with  all  the  world,  especially  with  their  best 
customer,  and  whose  inclinations  ought  to  be 
peaceful,  compd  their  government  either  to  refer 
the  boundary  to  arbitrHtion,  or  to  make  Britun  an 
offer  of  a  price  for  giving  up  the  whole  ?  A  very 
moderate  sum,  we  doubt  not,  would  be  taken; 
although  we  fear  the  British  people  are  not  Chris- 
tian enough  to  yield  up  what  they  consider  their 
own,  to  avoid  the  sinfuhiess  of  war. 

A  nation  called  the  English  has  been  formed  out 
of  a  mixture  of  races  witliin  the  narrow  circuit  of 
the  southern  portion  of  one  of  the  British  islands. 
By  degrees,  it  has  engrafted  its  laws,  morals,  lan- 
guage, on  all  the  divisions  of  the  islands.  Wanting 
elbow-room  at  home,  it  has  spread  itself  over  the 
earth.  North  America,  and  the  Antilles,  are  filled 
with  it.  It  is  occupying  Australia  and  Oceania. 
It  has  seized  on  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa. 
It  rules  in  Hindostan.    Already  it  has  split  up 
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into  two  nations.  Part  obeys  the  occupant  of  the 
old  throne  in  London ;  part  a  Republican  presi- 
deal  in  Washington.  There  may  be  further  divi- 
sons.  A  great  independent  English  republic  may 
hare  its  seat  of  goyemment  in  Sydney.  A  war- 
nor  csste  of  English  race  may  enthrone  an  elective 
emperor  in  Calcutta ;  and  the  office  may  remain 
for  eentnries  in  one  family.  But  the  language 
of  Milton,  the  faith  of  the  English  Bible,  the 
general  principles  of  equity  disseminated  through 
our  law  Tolnmesy  like  Gratiano  s  two  grains  of 
wheat  hid  in  two  bushels  of  chaff,  will  be  the 


common  mould  in  which  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  all  these  people  are  cast.  Into  whatever  sys- 
tem of  states  the  world  may  then  be  divided,  those 
of  English  race  and  English  faith  will  predomi* 
nate.  Now  is  the  time,  when  these  kindred  nations 
are  but  two, — ^before  circumstances  have  greatly 
varied  their  habits  of  thought,  to  lay  the  founda* 
tions  of  a  more  just  and  humane  system  of  public 
law,  to  regulate  their  mutual  relations,  than 
has  prevailed  among  states  speaking  divers 
tongues.  The  good  work  has  begun  in  England 
— will  America  hang  back  ? 
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Fkm  Becket  to  Brougham,  English  history 
presents  no  series  of  public  characters  more  dis- 
tingnishedy  and  in  every  way  more  deserving  of 
specitl  commemoration,  than  the  English  Chan- 
cellors.    In  the  long  list,  commencing  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period,  and  ending  with  our  own 
Ume8,are  included  some  of  the  most  illustrious 
names  known  among  Englishmen,  whether  for 
great  intc41ectnal  power,  or  exalted  moral  worth, 
U^her  with  some  of  the  vilest  and  most  abject 
and  venal  of  mankii^d.    « There  is  also  a  long 
catalogue  of  respectable  or  insignificant  mediocri- 
ties. Taking  them,  however,  as  a  whole,  an  English 
hiatorical,  biographical,  and  constitutional  writer, 
eould  not  hit  upon  a  more  fertile,  or  a  more  worthy 
sabjecty  than  the  lives  of  the  Chancellors ;  among 
whom,  with  a  host  of  lesser  note,  are  numbered  Tho- 
mas 4Becket,  William  of  Wickham,  Cardinal  Beau- 
ibrt,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Lord  Bacon, 
Littleton,  Clarendon,  Shaftesbury,  and  Jeffreys. 
With  thelast  infamous  personthe'*  Lives,"  contained 
in  the  three  volumes  sJready  published,  conclude ; 
and  a  bright  series  yet  remains  for  the  biographer, 
in  the  lives  of  Somers,  Cowper,  King,  Hardwicke, 
and  indeed,  as  we  presume,  every  Chancellor  since  the 
Eevolntion  till  the  long  incumbency  of  Lord  Eldon. 
There  is,  we  think,  no  little  merit  in  the  mere 
{act  of  a  man,  in  the  situation  of  Lord  CampbeU, 
devoting  to  literary  pursuits  the  leisure  afforded, 
whether  by  a  temporary  suspension  of  his  official 
duties,  or  final  retirement  from  the  bustle  of  affairs. 
For  great  pains  in  research,  and  the  diligent  in- 
^wction  of  all  kinds  of  documents,  and  of  local 
uid  family  records.  Lord  Campbell's  professional 
habits  wiU  obtain  him  credit ;  and  he  seems  to 
have  had  many  well-qualified  and  obliging  co- 
operators  in  this  department. 

But  Lord  Campbell  is  entitled  to  the  higher  praise 
of  having  chosen  a  subject  full  of  varying  and 
high  interest,  for  which  professional  acquirements, 
and  the  habits  of  a  long  life]  of  business,  gave 
him  peculiar  aptitude;  and  the  task  assumed 
he  has  accompllsbed,  we  may  frankly  say,  in 
a  manner  that  far  exceeds  expectation.  For 
an  accurate  and  careful  history  of  the  Chancery 
Court,  its  uses,  its  grand  epochs,  and  the  gradual 
changes  and  extensions  of  its  functions  and  cha- 
iMter^  we  were  prepared^ — for  a  work>  in  short, 


devoted  to  lawyers  and  legislators  :  but  while  all 
this  is  found,  these  Lives,  as  we  hope  to  show, 
furnish  much  more,  namely,  to  use  the  words  of 
Bacon  when  defining  the  province  of  biography, 
'^a  true,  native,  and  lively  representation"  of 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of  human- 
ity that  ever  appeared  in  our  world,  and  also  of 
men  whose  personal  histories  afford  the  most 
striking  and  almost  romantic  examples  of  the 
strange  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs. 

Lord  Campbell  congratulates  himself  on  his 
subject  being  ^^happily  chosen ;"  and  this  much  his 
most  acrimonious  critic  must  concede,  tliough 
nothing  like  acrimonious  criticism  is  to  be  antici- 
pated for  a  work,  whose  solid  information  and 
just  tone  of  reflection  will  recommend  it  to  law- 
yers and  liberal  statesmen ;  while  the  variety, 
scope,  and  deep  interest  of  its  subject-matter,  must 
render  it  popular  with  all  classes  of  readers. 

The  prevailing  spirit  in  which  the  work  is  exe- 
cuted, is  that  of  a  liberal  Whig  lawyer  of  the  period 
of  the  Revolution  :  endeavouring  to  judge  of  men 
and  actions  with  judge-like  impartiality,  yet  some- 
times discovering  a  slight  bias,  as  in  the  elaborate 
life  of  Clarendon ;  but  much  oftener,  as  in  that  of 
Wolsey,  yielding  to  a  kindly  impulse  of  pity  for 
the  fallen  great  and  the  erring  wise  ;  so  that,  upon 
the  whole,  the  spirit  of  the  work  is  not  merely 
fair  and  impartial,  but  candid  and  generous.  It 
sets  out  with  an  account  of  the  origin,  functions, 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  There  is 
some  doubt  about  the  etymology  of  the  word 
chancellor  ;  but  less,  or  none,  about  the  antiquity 
and'  the  nature  of  the  office.  So  ancient  is  this 
office,  that  the  fabulous  King  Arthur  is  said  to 
have  had  his  chancellor  ;  and  an  officer  with  this 
name  performed  the  duties  of  clerk  or  private 
secretary  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings.  We  do  not, 
however,  mean  to  advert  to  the  technical,  but  to  the 
popular  view  of  the  work  ;  though  we  must,  as  an 
essential  preliminary,  explain  what  were  the  ori- 
ginal duties  of  this  great  state-officer,  and  what 
extension  and  change  his  functions  and  jurisdiction 
have  undergone  in  the  lapse  of  centuries. 

With  as  the  King  (says' Lord'Campbell)  has  ever  been 
considered  the  fountain  of  justice.  In  very  early  times, 
as  he  could  not  himself  in  person  decide  all  controversies 
and  remedy  all  wrongs,  tribunals  were  constituted,  over 
whi<di  deputed  judges  presided,  to  carry  the  law  into 
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exeoution.  Stilly  applications  were  made  to  him  penon- 
ally  by  injured  parties  for  redress ;  these  were  to  be 
referred  to  the  proper  forum,  and  process  was  to  be 
made  oat  for  summoning  the  adrersary,  and  directing 
that  after  both  sides  had  been  heard,  the  appropriate 
relief  should  be  administered.  To  assist  him  in  this 
department  the  King  employed  a  secretary,  on  whom 
by  degrees  it  was  entirely  deTolred;  and  this  officer,  on 
a  statement  of  facts  by  the  complainant,  framed  writs 
or  letters,  in  the  king's  name,  to  the  judges,  by  which 
suits  were  instituted.  Forms  were  adopted,  to  be  always 
followed  under  similar  circumstances,  and  a  place  was 
named  to  which  all  suitors  might  resort,  to  be  furnished 
with  the  means  of  obtaining  justice.  This  was  the 
qfieina  hutitia  called  Chancery,  and  the  officer  who 
presided  OTcr  it  was  called  Chancellob. 

Again,  grants  of  dignities,  of  offices,  and  of  lands, 
were  made  by  the  king.  It  was  necessary  that  these 
grants  should  be  framed  and  authenticated  by  an  officer 
well  Tersed  in  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  it  was  found  conyenient  to  employ  for  this  purpose 
the  same  person  who  superintended  the  commencement 
of  suits  between  subject  and  subject.  Here  we  haye 
the  other  great  branch  of  the  pristine  duties  of  Chan- 
cellor. 

These  writs  and  grants  in  the  earliest  times  were 
Terified  merely  by  signature.  From  the  art  of  writing 
being  little  known, seals  became  common;  and  the  king, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  age,  adopted  a  seal  with 
which  writs  and  grants  were  sesJed.  This  was  called 
the  Great  Seal,  and  the  custody  of  it  was  giyen  to  the 
Chancellor. 

But  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  important  function 
which  has  immemorially  belonged  to  this  officer,  of 
''Keeper  of  the  King's  Conscience  !" 

This  is  explained  by  the  Chancellor  being  almost 
always,  down  to  the  Reformation,  an  ecdesiastie, 
and  the  king's  confessor.  As  his  majesty  of  one  of 
the  Society  or  Friendly  Islands,  or  of  Madagascar, 
has  now  always  his  priest  or  missionary  at  his 
elbow  and  ear,  to  direct  his  councils ;  so  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings,  from  the  conyersion  of  the  kingdom 
by  the  preaching  of  St.  Augustine,  had  a  priest 
eyer  near  their  persons,  their  confessor,  and  the 
'*  Keeper  of  their  Consciences."  It  was,  howeyer, 
much  later  before  these  pious  persons  obtained 
independent  judicial  authority  ;  and  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period,  the  Chancellor  was  subordinate  in 
rank  to  the  Chief  Justice,  the  Constable,  the  Mare- 
schal,  the  Steward,  and  the  Chamberlain.  The 
ambition  and  energy  of  a  Becket  and  others, 
greatly  enkrged  the  authority  of  the  Chancellor, 
until  his  office,  haying  undergone  many  changes, 
fixed  down  into  what  we  now  see  it.  The  descrip- 
tion of  his  functions,  powers,  and  priyileges,  and  of 
the  mode  of  using  that  potent  talisman,  the  Great 
Seal,  occupy  many  pages  of  the  Introduction  to 
«  The  Lives."  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Chancellor 
is  wide ;  his  patronage  immense  ;  his  emoluments 
large.  Many  absurd  and  now  ludicrous  etiquettes 
are  connected  with  his  office,  which  modem  ciyili- 
sation  might  well  dispense  with,  though  one  of 
our  latest  Chancellors  certainly  did  not  suffer 
them  to  fall  into  desuetude.  One'  of  these  anti- 
quated usages  is  that  — 

When  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  comes  into  the  i 
Court  of  Chancery  on  Lord  Mayor's  Day,  and  by  the 
B«oorder  inrites  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  dinner  at  Guild- 
hall, the  Lord  Chancellor  remains  covered,  and  does  not 
return  any  answer  to  the  invitation. 

The  first  authenticated  English  Chancellor  was 
Turketel,  the  eldest  son  of  Ethelwald,  and  the 
gimndson  of  Alfred.     He  was  in  priest's  orders^ 


but  acted  as  Chancellor  during  sevenl  reigns,  and 
did  good  service  in  repelling  the  five  confederated 
nations  who  invaded  the  dominions  of  his  counn 
Athelstane.  In  a  fit  of  religious  enthusiasm, 
Turketel  resigned  his  office,  and  becoming  a  monk, 
was  for  twenty-seven  years  Abbot  of  Croyland. 
There  are  accounts  of  several  more  Chancellors, 
all  of  them  in  holy  orders,  under  the  Anglo-Saxon 
kings;  and  even  some  trace  of  ^Masters  in 
Chancery*  at  this  early  period  :--at  least  so  avers 
our  authority : 

As  we  approach  the  era  of  the  Gonqnest,  we  find 
distinct  traces  of  the  Masters  in  Chancery,  who,  though 
in  sacred  orders,  were  well  trained  in  jurisprudence,  and 
assisted  the  Chancellor  in  preparing  writs  and  grants, 
as  well  as  in  the  serrice  of  the  royal  chapel.  They 
formed  a  sort  of  college  of  justice,  of  which  he  was  the 
head.  They  all  sate  in  the  Wittenagemot,  and,  as 
"  Law  Lords/'  are  supposed  to  have  had  great  weight 
fn  the  deliberations  of  that  assembly. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  firom  the  Conquest  down- 
wards, there  was  an  uninterrupted  succession  of 
Chancellors ;  but  until  Thomas  a  Becket,  not  much 
is  known  of  them,  save  their  names,  their  struggles 
for  power,  or  their  rapacity.  Sometimes,  in  these 
early  reigns,  the  Great  Seal  was  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder,  but  whether  hy  private  sale  or  public 
auction  is  not  known  to  Lord  Campbell.  The 
first  very  eminent  Chancellor  after  the  "Conquest 
was  Thomas  k  Bec*ket,  by  birth  a  pure  Saxon,  and 
the  son  of  a  London  merchant.  Lord  CampbeU 
discountenances  the  romantic  legend  of  k  Becket's 
mother  being  the  daughter  of  an  Emir  of  Palestine, 
who  is  said  to  have  followed  and  found  her  Eng^ 
lish  lover  in  Cheapside,  though  having  no  trace 
of  him,  no  due  to  guide  her,  nor  one  word  of 
western  speech,  save  the  words,  fondly  dwelt 
upon,  of  "  LoruUm  "  and  **  Gilbert:' 

Becket  b  rather  a  favourite  with  his  last  bio- 
grapher, who  enters  fully  into  his  early  history. 
A'  Becket  was  destined  for  the  church  ;  but  after 
attending  the  schools  of  Merton  Abbey  and  London, 
he  went  to  Paris,  as  young  Englishmen  still  do,  to 
acquire  polished  manners  and  fashionable  accom- 
plishments, and  to  get  rid  of  his  Saxon  accent. 
His  first  patron  was  a  great  Norman  baron,  under 
whom  he  enjoyed  the  gay  sports  of  hunting,  racing, 
and  hawking,  then  forbidden  to  his  proscribed  race. 
His  next  patron  was  Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, who  finding  him  a  youth  of  uncommon  parts,  and 
captivated  with  his  graceful  and  winning  address,  nubde 
him  take  deacon's  orders,  and  conferred  upon  him  the 
lirings  of  St.  Mary  le  Strand  and  Othford  in  Kent,  with 
prebends  in  the  cathedrals  of  London  and  Lincoln.  His 
ambition  for  high  preferment  was  now  kindled ;  but  he 
found  himself  deficient  in  a  knowledge  of  the  eiyil  and 
canon  law,  then  the  great  means  of  adyancement  both 
in  church  and  state,  and  he  prevailed  on  his  patron  to 
send  him  to  Bologna,  which  had  been  for  some  time  the 
most  fkmous  nniyersity  of  the  world  fbr  such  studies. 
After  residing  there  a  year,  attending  the  lectures  of 
the  celebrated  Gratian,  he  went  to  Auxerve  in  Burgundy, 
where  there  was  likewise  a  flourishing  juridical  school, 
and  he  returned  to  England  fiilly  qualified  for  any 
situation^  howeyer  exalted,  to  which  fortune  might  raise 
him.  - 

He  was  now  promoted  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Canter- 
bury, an  office  of  considerable  trust  and  profit,  Dis* 
playing  great  talents  for  business,  he  gained  the  entire 
confidence  of  the  primate,  and  was  employed  by  him  in 
two  delicate  negotiations  with  the  court  of  Rome.  The 
first  was  to  recover  for  the  see  of  Gantsrbnxy  the  legatiiia 
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power  whieh  properly  belonged  to  the  primacy,  and  of 
wbkh  it  had  been  stiipt.  This  point  he  earried,  to  the 
peat  delight  of  Theobald,  who  attached  the  highest 
ifflportaace  to  it. 

A'  Becket  vna  soon  employed  in  miasioiiB  to 
Rome  touching  more  momentous  affairs,  ones- 
tions  affecting  the  Baccesslon,  which  pavea  his 
way  to  the  liaToiir  of  Henry  II. 

The  new  soToreign  was  then  in  Normandy.  On  his 
mini  in  Ekigland  he  was  informed  by  Arohbiihop 
Tlwobald,  who  crowned  him,  of  the  seryices  of  the 
ArehdeaeoB  of  Canterbnry,  and  h  Beoket,  then  the 
iMadMBOsi  and  the  most  acoomplished  yonng  man  in 
the  kingdom,  was  presented  to  him.  Henry  was  at 
soce  eaptirated  by  his  appearance  and  his  agreeable 
leqnirements,  and  soon  admitted  him  to  his  fkmiliarity 
ud  eonfidence.  The  Aitnre  Saint,  at  this  stage  of  his 
eueei,  has  incurred  the  suspicion  of  haying  forgotten 
what  was  dae  to  the  priestly  character,  and  to  the  strict 
rules  of  morality,  for  tiie  purpose  of  seooring  an  influence 
over  the  dissipated  soTereign.  He  not  only  joined  him 
in  Biilitary  exercises  and  in  the  sports  of  the  field,  but 
bi  ill  wrts  of  court  festiTities,  and  it  is  to  be  feared'  in 
rerelries,  which  could  only  be  palliated  by  the  habitual 
lieesce  of  Norman  manners ;  although  some  of  his  bio- 
graphers stand  up  for  his  immaculate  purity  in  the 
■idst  of  the  most  alluring  temptations. 

The  king,  who  heaped  favours  and  offices  upon 
a  Becket,  soon  afterwards  appointed  him  Chan- 
cellor. 

While  he  continued  Chancellor,  the  office  of  Grand 
Justiciary  does  not  seem  to  have  been  filled  up,  and 
except  the  King,  he  had  no  superior.  Tall  In  stature, 
with  a  placid,  handsome,  and  commanding  countenance, 
liis  figure  pleaeed  the  eye ;  while  his  subtle  reasonings, 
hifl  polished  elocution,  and  facetious  gaiety,  won  the 
Uart  His  loftiness  of  mind,  that  was  proud  and 
ceremonious  with  rank  and  power,  softened  into  affa- 
bility, gentleness,  and  liberality,  towards  his  inferiors 
and  dependents.  Popularity  being  his  passion,  he 
itadied  to  be  attractlTe,  and  he  knew  that  the  con- 
deseeasionB  of  greatness  Imye  still  greater  influence  than 
its  power.  He  was  the  first  to  give  the  office  of  Chan- 
cellor the  pre-eminence  and  splendour  which  haye  since 
belonged  to  it. 

We  may  imagine  the  joy  of  the  Saxon  race  in  wit- 
nesing  his  elevation.  For  nearly  a  century  they  had 
been  treated  as  aliens  and  serfs  in  their  own  country ; 
no  one  of  Saxon  blood  had  been  promoted  to  any  office 
cf  distinction,  civil,  military,  or  ecclesiastical.    .    .    . 

Becket  had  risen  by  acquiring  the  dialect  and  accom- 
plishments of  the  dominant  caste,  but  he  was  too  nOble- 
aiaded  bow  to  be  ashamed  of  his  origin:  he  proolatmed 
hia  lineage,  and  professed  himself  a  protector  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  all  his  countrymen. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  at  this  time  the  Chancellor  had 
say  separate  judicial  duties. 

Loid  Campbell  quotes  many  pages  from  Fitz- 
stephen,  the  secretary  of  k  Becket,  descriptive  of  the 
nuiificence  and  princely  tastea  of  the  Chancellor  in 
his  way  of  life,  and  of  his  splendid  foreign  embaa- 
liea,  or  celebrating  his  military  genius  and  prowess, 
and  his  feata  of  diivalry.  He  was  as  remarkable 
for  the  Tigoroua  and  impartial  administration  of 
justice;  and,  unlike  hia  order,  at  first  {rather 
preferred  the  interests  of  the  crown  to  those  of  his 
own  order.  He  was  even  denounced  by  church- 
vyen  as  **  plunging  a  sword  into  the  bosom  of  his 
mother  the  church  ;*'  and  threatened  with  excom- 
munication, because,  in  enforcing  the  law,  he 
showed  no  respect  to  those  rich  Norman  abbots 
and  priests,  who  considered  themselves  above  the 
ordinary  rules  of  law.  But  the  same  man,  in  his 
tiae,  may  play  many  partsy  and  these  the  moet  op- 


posite. The  Chancellor  would  also  be  Archbishop ; 
andthougha  cry  of  ^Church  in  danger"  arose  among 
churchmen,  the  king  had  set  his  heart  on  the  eleva- 
ration  of  a  Becket,  who  best,  as  he  imagined,  could 
aid  him  in  checking  the  encroachments  of  the 
clergy  and  of  the  See  of  Rome.  The  Bishops  re- 
monstrated agauist  appointing  to  the  Primacy  one 
who  was  more  a  soldier  than  a  priest,  and  who 
was  moie  devoted  to  falconry  than  to  the  study  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures ;  while  Matilda,  the  mother  of 
Henry,  with  more  penetration  and  knowledge  of 
character,  warned  her  son  of  the  latent  ambition 
of  &  Becket.  But  he  fiUed  the  chair  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, and  suddenly  began  to  play  that  new  pai*t, 
which  we  leave  Lord  Campbell  to  explain: 

He  was  enthroned  with  extraordinary  solemnity.  The 
ceremony  was  almost  as  pompous  as  a  coronation,  all 
ranks  being  eager  to  gratify  the  King,  and  to  pay  court 
to  the  favourite.  The  universal  expectation  was,  that 
Becket  would  now  play  the  part  so  successfully  per- 
formed by  Cardinal  Wolsey  in  a  succeeding  age ;  that, 
Chancellor  and  Archbishop,  he  would  continue  the 
minister  and  personal  friend  of  the  King;  that  he  would 
study  to  support  and  extend  all  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown,  which  he  himself  was  to  exercise  ;  and  that  in 
the  palaces  of  which  he  was  now  master  he  would  live 
with  increased  magnificence  and  luxury.  When  we 
judge  of  his  character,  we  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that 
all  this  was  easily  within  his  reach,  and  that  if  he  had 
been  actuated  by  love  of  pleasure  or  mere  vulgar  ambi- 
tion, such  would  have  been  his  career. 

Never  was  there  so  wonderful  a  transformation. 
Whether  from  a  predetermined  purpose,  or  from  a 
sudden  change  of  inclination,  he  immediately  became  in 
every  respect  an  idtered  man.  Instead  of  the  stately 
and  fastidious  courtier,  was  seen  the  humble  and  squalid 
penitent.  Next  his  skin  he  wore  haircloth,  populous 
with  vennin ;  he  lived  upon  roots,  and  his  drink  was 
water,  rendered  nauseous  by  an  infusion  of  fennel.  By 
way  of  farther  penance  and  mortification,  he  frequently 
inflicted  stripes  on  his  naked  back.  Bally  on  his  bended 
knees  he  washed  the  feet  of  thirteen  beggars,  refreshed 
them  with  ample  food,  and  gave  each  of  them  four  pieces 
of  silver.  He  wandered  alone  in  his  cloister,  shedding 
many  tears,  from  the  thought  of  his  past  sins,  and  his 

Seat  occupation  was  to  pray  and  read  the  Scriptures, 
e  wore  the  habit  of  a  monk;  and  the  monks,  astomshed 
at  the  sanctity  he  displayed,  already  talked  of  his  con- 
version as  a  most  evident  miracle  of  Divine  grace,  poured 
out  upon  him  at  his  consecration. 

The  wonder  of  mankind  was  still  further  excited  by 
the  next  step,  which  he  speedily  took,  without  ever 
consulting  the  King,  or  any  previous  notice  of  his 
intention;  he  sent  the  Great  Seal  to  Henry,  in  Normandy, 
with  this  short  message,  **  I  desire  that  you  will  provide 
yourself  vrith  another  Chancellor,  as  I  flnd  myself  hardly 
sufficient  for  the  duties  of  one  office,  and  much  less  of 
two.** 

The  fond  patron,  who  had  been  so  eager  for  his  eleva- 
tion, was  now  grievously  disappointed  and  alarmed. 
He  knew  Becket  too  well  to  believe  that  this  resignation 
proceeded  from  reiJ  humility  and  dislike  of  temporal 
power ;  he  therefore  looked  upon  it  as  an  Indication  of 
a  higher  and  more  dangerous  ambition,  believing  that 
the  Archbishop  would  have  continued  his  Chancellor  if 
he  had  not  aspired  to  become  his  competitor,  and  to 
exalt  the  mitre  above  the  crown.  He  at  once  saw  that 
he  had  been  deceived  in  his  choice,  and  that  the  worst 
predictions  of  his  mother  were  likely  to  be  speedily 
verified. 

We  need  not  farther  trace  what  is  so  familiar  to 
all  readers  of  English  history,  and  of  English 
fiction,  as  that  fierce  struggle  between  the  civil 
and  the  ecclesiastical  power,  between  the  king 
and  the  church,  which  rather  may  be  said  to  have 
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begun  than  to  have  been  terminated  by  the  assas- 
sination of  Becket.  But,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
style  of  the  work,  we  shall  quote  Lord  Campbell's 
summing  up  of  the  character  of  this  ambitious  and 
turbulent  priest,  whom  he  has  treated  with  too 
great  leniency  : 

The  early  part  of  his  career,  so  brilliant  and  so  suc- 
cessfal,  is  not  liable  to  any  seyere  censure.  His  partici- 
pation in  the  irregularities  of  his  youthfUl  soyereign  is 
denied,  and  when  repented  of  might  be  forgiyeu.  All 
the  fanctions  of  the  office  of  Chancellor  he  is  allowed 
to  haye  folftlled  most  satisfkotorily,  and  the  measures 
which  he  recommended  as  minister  were  just  and 
prudent.  His  military  prowess  and  sKill  we  cannot 
read  of  without  being  dazzled ;  and,  with  the  exception 
of  Ignatius  Loyola,  there  is  probably  no  such  striking 
metamorphosis  of  a  soldier  into  a  saint  The  grand 
dispute  respecting  his  character  and  conduct  begins 
from  the  time  when,  being  consecrated  Archbishop,  he 
resigned  the  Great  Seal.  As  he  proyed  such  a  champion 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  it  is  perhaps  not  surprising 
that  in  recent  times  his  yituperators  are  bigoted  Protes- 
tants, and  his  unqualified  eulogists  are  intolerant  Roman 
Catholics. 

The  former  contend  that  Becket,  being  in  reality  little 
better  than  an  infidel,  had  nothing  in  yiew  but  his  own 
aggrandisement,  which  he  thought  he  could  most  promote 
by  exalting  the  power  of  the  Church;  that  he  had  long 
aimed  at  the  primacy,  with  the  intention,  as  soon  as  he 
had  obtained  it,  to  trample  on  the  Crown;  and  that,  to 
disarm  the  suspicion  of  the  King,  he  pretended  to  con- 
form to  all  his  notions  respecting  ecclesiastical  as  well 
as  secular  affairs ;  that  from  the  moment  of  his  eleya- 
tion  he  threw  off  the  mask,  and  did  eyery  thing  in  his 
power  to  annoy  and  injure  his  benefactor,  as  if  animated 
by  the  most  deadly  spite  against  him ;  that  he  showed 
his  want  of  principle  by  swearing  to  obserye  the  Con- 
stitutions of  Clarendon,  and  immediately  afterwards, 
regardless  of  his  oath,  infringing  them  himselff  and 
stirring  up  others  to  resist  them ;  that  during  his 
banishment,  though  he  displayed  firmness  worthy  of  a 
better  cause,  he  continued,  from  selfish  motiyes,  to  refuse 
all  reasonable  terms  of  accommodation,  and  to  plot 
against  his  soyereign  and  his  country  ;  that  when  at 
last  restored,  he  broke  the  engagements  into  which  he 
had  entered,  persecuted  his  opponents  with  implacable 
resentment,  and  showed  that,  according  to  his  long 
fostered  design,  he  was  still  determined  to  make  priests 
in  the  West  like  Brahmins  in  the  East,  the  dominant 
caste,  for  the  purpose  of  himself,  as  their  leader,  exer- 
cising absolute  sway ;  that  he  proyoked  his  tragical 
end;  and  that,  although  the  deed  of  his  assassins  cannot 
be  strictly  defended,  there  is  reason  to  rejoice  in  it, 
as  the  hazards  and  the  erils  of  his  daring  enterprise  were 
thus  shown  to  be  greater  than  the  adyantages  to  be 
attained  by  it,  ecclesiastical  encroachment  was  effectually 
checked,  and  no  more  Odos,  Bunstans,  Anselms,  or 
Beckets  appear  in  our  annals. 

On  the  other  hand,  say  the  nndiscriminating  wor- 
shippers of  Papal  supremacy,  Becket  haying  had  the 
primacy  pressed  upon  him  by  the  King  for  the  purpose 
of  snbyerting  the  authority  of  the  Church,  so  necessary 
to  the  maintenance  of  true  religion,  then,  for  the  first 
time,  thought  seriously  of  the  duties  and  obligations  of 
this  new  dignity,  and  his  eyes  were  at  once  opened  to 
the  necessity  of  a  new  course  of  life,  both  for  his  own 
sake  and  for  the  good  of  others.  Although,  like  Wolsey, 
in  a  subsequent  age,  he  might  haye  joined  in  his  own 
person  all  ciyil  and  spiritual  power,  ei^oyed  ease,  wealth, 
and  pleasure,  and  reigned  in  the  King's  name,  he  saw 
that  such  a  course,  howeyer  agreeable,  would  bo  sinful; 
that  great  sacrifices  were  required  from  him,  and  that 
he  must  thenceforth  exclusiyely  dedicate  himself  to  the 
discharge  of  his  spiritual  duties.  He  therefore  afforded 
the  single  instance  which  has  eyer  occurred  of  the 
ChanceUorship  being  yoluntarily  resigned,  either  by 
layman  or  ecclesiastic.  He  meditated  nothing  beyond 
what  belonged  properly  to  his  sacred  office,  when  the 
King  began  the  persecution  against  jiim,  which  only 


ended  with  his  murder.  The  Constitutions  of  dsrendon, 
howeyer  consonant  to  the  doctrines  of  Wickliffe,  after- 
iwards  adopted  by  Luther,  were  inconsistent  with  the 
clear  precepts  of  the  gospel,  and  the  pririleges  and 
immunities  conferred  upon  the  apostles  and  their  suc- 
cessors, and,  at  all  eyents,  were  inconsistent  with  estab- 
lished law  and  custom.  In  a  moment  of  weakness  Becket 
promised  to  obserye  them ;  but  this  was  to  save  himself 
fVom  fatal  yiolence  which  then  threatened,  and  at  last 
oyertook  him.  A  forced  promise  is  not  binding,  and 
from  this  promise  he  was  formally  absolved  by  the  Vicar 
of  Christ. 

We  omit  the  remainder  of  the  defence,  made  by 
modem  Roman  Catholic  eulogists,  to  take  Lord 
Campbell'sfinal  judgment,  which  is  also  sufficiently 
eulogistic. 

Setting  aside  exaggeration,  and  miracle,  and  religious 
prejudice,  I  must  confess  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
this  last  yiew  of  Becket  is  not  only  the  more  merciful, 
but  the  more  just  I  cannot  doubt  his  sincerity,  and 
almost  all  will  agree  tliat  ho  belieyed  himself  to  be  sin- 
cere. Let  us  consider  the  sudden  effect  of  the  touch  of 
the  mitre  on  men  of  honour  in  our  own  time.  It  must 
be  remembered  that,  by  the  same  ardour  and  enthusiasm, 
he  was  led  to  put  on  a  coat  of  mail,  and  engage  in  single 
combat  with  a  stalwart  knight,  and  afterwards  to  wear 
a  shirt  of  hair  and  to  submit  to  the  discipline  of  the 
whip.  If  he  bore  implacable  resentment,  he  showed 
infiexible  resolution  in  the  support  of  what  he  consi- 
dered a  good  cause,  willingly  submitting  to  poyerty, 
exile,  and  death  itself. 

Both  sides  concur  in  ascribing  to  him  brilliant  talents, 
great  acquirements,  and  delightful  manners,  which  cap- 
tiyated  alike  king  and  commonalty. 

His  biographer  cannot  discover  in  Becket  that 
champion  of  the  oppressed  Saxon  race,  which  some 
late  writers  have  chosen  to  represent  him. 

The  Chancellor  who  succeeded  Becket  was 
Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  the  King's  natural  son  by 
"  Fair  Rosamond."  GeoflFrey  was  also  a  bishop  and 
a  soldier ;  and  though  appointed,  through  favour 
of  his  fond  parent,  at  an  immature  age,  he  is  said 
to  have  been  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  his  office. 

While  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  was  absent  in  tho 
Holy  Land,  his  noted  Chancellor,  Longchamp, 
Bishop  of  Ely,  a  man  of  great  energy  and  capacity, 
but  ambitious  and  rapacious,  exercised,  as  guardian 
of  the  realm  along  with  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 
almost  sovereign  sway,  and  lived  with  princely  mag* 
nificence.  He  lost  no  time  in  quarrelling  with  his 
colleague,  whom  he  treated  with  great  contempt, 
deprived  of  his  offices,  and  also  evaded  the  orders 
of  the  King  to  reinstate  him. 

He  proceeded  to  govern  the  kingdom  by  his  sole 
authority,  to  treat  all  the  nobility  with  arrogance,  and 
to  display  his  power  and  riches  with  the  most  inyidious 
ostentation.  A  numerous  guard  was  stationed  at  his 
door.  He  neyer  travelled  without  a  body  of  1500 
foreign  soldiers,  notorious  for  their  rapine  and  licen- 
tiousness. Nobles  and  knights  were  proad  of  being 
admitted  into  his  train.  He  sealed  public  acts  with  his 
own  seal  instead  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England.  Hu« 
retinue  wore  the  aspect  of  royal  magnificence;  and 
when,  in  his  progress  through  the  kingdom,  he  lodged 
in  any  monastery,  his  attendants,  it  is  said,  were  snfii- 
cient  to  devour,  in  one  night,  the  revenue  of  several 
years.  To  drown  the  curses  of  the  natives,  lie  brought 
over  from  France,  at  a  great  expense,  singers  and  jesters, 
who  sang  verses  in  places  of  public  resort,  declaring 
that  the  Chancellor  never  had  his  equal  in  the  world. 

In  the  meanwhile  he  abused  his  power  to  enrich  him- 
self and  his  family.  He  placed  his  relations,  and  friendfl 
of  foreign  birth,  in  all  posts  of  profit  or  honour,  and 
gave  them  the  government  of  castles  and  cities,  of  which} 
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uder  Tarioua  pretexts,  he  depriyed  men  of  the  pure 
Nomuui  rftce,  spoiling  them  and  the  descendants  of  the 
Saxon  thanes  with  indiscriminate  yiolence.  Contem- 
ponry  authors  say^  that  ^  by  reason  of  his  rapines  a 
kni|^t  could  not  preserre  his  silver  belt^  nor  a  noble  his 
gold  ring,  nor  a  lady  her  necklace,  nor  a  Jew  his  mer- 
dwidise."  He  showed  himself,  besides,  haughty  and 
issolent,  and  he  enforced  submission  to  his  will  by  the 
sererity  and  promptitude  of  his  yengeance. 

The  Bubseqaent  career  of  this  Chancellor  is  inti- 
mateljr  blended  with  the  general  history  of  Eng- 
land, which  his  restless  ambition  helped  to  involve 
in  civil  war.  But  Longchamp  afterwards,  by 
fidelity  to  Richard,  redeemed  himself.  Long- 
champ  had  some  able  Vice-chancellors  ;  and,  says 
Lord  Campbell — 

We  have  one  remarkable  juridical  monument  of  this 
nign;  the  Laws  of  Oleron,  the  foundation  of  the  mari- 
time  jurispmdence  of  modem  Europe,  and  cited  as 
authority  at  the  present  day  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic The  work  is  said  to  have  been  written  by 
Ridtard  himself  while  on  his  travels,  but,  of  course, 
miut  have  been  the  production  of  Vice-chancellor 
Malchien,  or  some  lawyer  who  had  accompanied  him. 

Richard's  successor,  John,  who  would  have  sold 
any  thing,  however  sacred,  sold  the  Great  Seal  to 
Walter  de  Gray  for  a  sum  equal  to  £61,000  of  our 
present  money.  When  John  made  over  the  king- 
dom to  the  Pope,  the  Great  Seal  was  impressed  on 
the  disgracefal  compact ;  but  it  is  believed  by  the 
King  himself,  who  still  held  it, — ^the  Chancellor  not 
thus  dis;*T&cing  his  office. 

The  Chancellor  by  purchase,  afterwards  became 
Archbishop  of  York,  but  was  held  so  unfit  for  the 
dignity  by  gross  ignorance,  that  his  Holiness  re* 
fosed  him  consecration,  till  the  difficulty  was 
smoothed  by  an  exacted  present  of  £1000.  No  one 
witnesses  Magna  Charta  as  Chancellor  ;  so  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  Great  Seal  was  held  by  some  crea* 
tore  of  King  John,  when  the  barons  extorted  the 
Great  Charter  from  him.  Of  this  remarkable 
epoch.  Lord  Campbell,  in  concluding  the  reign  of 
John,  observes^- 

We  here  reach  a  remarkable  era  in  our  constitutional 
history.  National  councils  had  met  from  the  most 
remote  times ;  but  to  the  end  of  this  reign,  their  acts 
Dot  being  preserved,  are  supposed  to  form  a  part  of  the 
Uj  nam  tcripta,  or  common  law.  Now  begins  the  dis- 
tinction between  common  and  statute-law,  and  hence- 
forth we  can  distinctly  trace  the  changes  which  our 
juridical  system  has  undergone.  These  changes  were 
generally  introduced  by  the  Chancellor  for  the  time 
being ;  and  I  shall  hereafter  consider  it  my  duty  to 
notice  them  in  each  successive  reign. 

The  reign  of  Henry  III.  saw  De  Neville, 
who  was  among  the  most  rapacious  of  the  long 
list  of  Chancellors,  and  Maunsel,  a  Mammoth 
plaialist,  who  held  at  one  time  seven  hundred 
church  livings,  and  was  made  remarkable  by  a  Lady 
Keeper.  This  was  Queen  Eleanor,  who,  while  the 
King  was  leading  an  expedition  into  Gascony, 
held  the  Great  Seal  for  a  whole  year,  during  which, 
by  her  arbitrary*extortions,  she  had  begun  that  feud 
with  the  citizens  of  London,  which  was  the  founda- 
tion of  her  future  extreme  unpopularity.  The  seal- 
ing of  writs,  and  such  routine  business,  was  left  by 
the  Qneen  to  assistants  ;  but  the  more  important 
duties  of  Chancellor  were  performed  by  £Ieanor  in 
person,  who  sat  in  Aula  Regia.  The  wits  have  a 
standing  joke  against  ladies,  in  virtue  of  the  *' rights 
of  women,"  ac^iBg  as  judges  and  legislators,  from 


liability  to  certain  interruptions  of  their  functions ; 
but  Queen  Eleanor  surmounted  the  petty  difficulty* : 

These  sittings  were  interrupted  by  the  (ucouohement 
of  the  judge.  The  Lady  Keeper  hod  been  left  by  hci^ 
husband  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  and  on  the  25th  ox 
November,  1253,  she  was  delivered  of  a  princess,  to 
whom  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  her  uncle,  stood 
godfather,  and  baptized  by  the  name  of  Catherine, 
being  bom  on  St.  Catherine's  day. 

The  Lady  Keeper  had  a  favourable  recovery,  and 
being  churched,  resumed  her  place  in  the  Aula  liegia. 

She  now  availed  herself  of  the  king's  absence,  not 
only  to  enforce  rigorously  her  dues  at  Queenhithe,  but 
by  demanding  from  the  city  of  London  a  large  sum 
which  she  insisted  they  owed  her  for  **  aurum  regime," 
or  *'  queen  gold," — being  a  claim  by  the  queens  of  Eng- 
land on  every  tenth  mark  paid  to  the  king  on  the  re- 
newal of  leases  on  crown  lands,  or  the  granting  of  char- 
ters,—  matters  of  grace  supposed  to  be  obtained  from 
the  powerful  intercession  of  the  queen.  Eleanor  iu 
this  instance  demanded  her  ''queen  gold"  on  various 
enormous  fines  that  had  been  unrighteously  extorted  by 
the  king  irom  the  plundered  citizens.  For  the  non* 
payment  of  this  unjust  demand,  the  Lady  Keeper,  in  a 
very  summary  manner,  committed  the  sherifis  of  Lon- 
don, Richard  Picard  and  John  de  Northampton,  to  the 
Marshalsea  prison;  and  she  soon  after  sent  Richard 
Harden,  the  lord-mayor,  to  keep  them  company  there, 
for  the  arrears  of  an  aid  unlawfully  imposed  towards 
the  war  in  Gascony. 

These  arbitrary  proceedings  caused  the  greatest 
alarm  and  consternation ;  for  the  city  of  London  had 
hitherto  been  a  sort  of  free  republic  in  a  despotic  king- 
dom, and  its  privileges  had  been  respected  In  times  of 
general  oppression. 

In  the  beginning  of  1254,  a  parliament  was  called, 
and  the  queen  being  present  and  making  a  speecli, 
pressed  for  a  supply ;  but,  on  account  of  her  great  unpo- 
pularity, it  was  peremptorily  reftised. 

This  was  going  somewhat  beyond  Prince  Albert 
refusing  to  pay  poor-rates  for  his  farm  ;  but  then 
it  was  six  hundred  years  ago,  and  times,  though 
not  always  Attorney-Generals,  change  in  such  in- 
tervals.  There  was  no  Punch  in  those  days  ;  but 
yet  "  filthy  ballads  '*  were  made  upon  the  unpopu- 
lar queen,  who  was  literally  pelted  by  the  London 
mob: — 

While  residing  in  the  Tower,  she  was  threatened 
with  violent  treatment  by  the  citizens  of  London,  and 
she  resolved,  for  safety,  to  proceed  by  water  to  the 
Castle  of  Windsor;  but  as  she  approached  London 
Bridge  the  populace  assembled  to  insult  her.  The  cry  ran, 
**  Dfwn  the  vsUch  /"  and  besides  abusing  her  with  the 
most  opprobrious  language,  and  pelting  her  with  dirt  and 
rotten  eggs,  they  had  prepared  great  stones  to  sink  her 
barge  when  she  should  attempt  to  shoot  the  principal 
arch.  She  was  so  frightened  that  she  returned  to  the 
Tower.  Not  consideriog  herself  safe  in  this  fortress, 
she  took  sanctuary  at  night  In  the  Bishop  of  London's 
palace,  within  the  precincts  of  St.  Paul's. 

Henry  had  several  more  Chancellors,  and  during 
his  reign  the  law  courts  underwent  some  changes : — 

Towards  the  end  of  this  reign,  the  office  of  Chief  Jus- 
ticiary, which  had  often  been  found  so  dangerous  to  the 
Crown,  fell  into  disuse.  Hugh  le  Despen8er,in  the 
forty-ninth  of  Henry  III.  was  the  last  who  bore  the 
title.  The  hearing  of  common  actions  being  fixed  at 
Westminster  by  Magna  Charta,  the  Aula  Rtgia  was 
gradually  subdivided,  and  certam  Judges  were  assigned 
to  hear  criminal  cases  before  the  King  himself,  where- 
soever he  might  be,  in  England.  These  formed  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench.  They  were  called  "  Justitiarii 
ad  placita  coram  Rege,"  and  the  one  who  was  to  preside 
^  Capitalis  Justiciarius."  He  was  inferior  in  rank  to 
the  Chancellor,  and  had  a  salary  of  only  100  marks 
a-year,  while  the  Chancellor  liad  generally  500.  Hence- 
forth, the  Cbancellor,  in  rank,  power,  and  emolument; 
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was  the  fint  niAgistrate  tinder  the  Crown,  and  looked 
up  to  as  the  great  head  of  the  profession  of  the  law. 

There  are  some  cases  decided  in  this  reign  which  are 
still  quoted  as  anthorit j  in  Legal  Digests ;  the  writs 
4Uid  summonses  to  Simon  de  Montfort's  parliament  are 
now  given  in  evidence  on  questions  of  peerage,  and  the 
England  in  which  we  live  might  he  descried. 

Once  in  two  centuries,  or  so,  we  see  English 
Chancellors  making  an  effort,  talking  of,  or  propos- 
ing some  plan  of  '*  Justice  to  Ireland."  Thus,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Chancellor  Bumel  pro- 
pounded a  statute— 

For  effeotuallj  introducing  the  English  law  into  Ire- 
land, and  for  the  protection  of  the  natives  from  the  rapa- 
city and  oppression  of  the  King's  officers ;  a  statute 
framed  in  the  spirit  of  justice  and  wisdom,  which,  if 
steadily  enforced,  would  have  saved  Ireland  from  much 
suffering,  and  England  frt>m  much  disgrace. 

Somethingof  thesamesort  was  recommended  three 
hundred  years  later  by  the  greatest  of  English  Chan- 
cellors, Bacon,  and  yet  remains  to  be  accomplished, 
— not  by  Lord  Lyndhurst.  Bumel  is  well  known  in 
Scottish  history,  from  the  part  which  he  acted,  as 
politician  and  lawyer,  in  settling  the  disputed  suc- 
cession to  the  Scottish  throne,  when  his  master, 
Edward  L,  set  up  his  preposterous  claim  as  feudal 
superior  of  Scotland  ;  a  claim  not  better  founded 
than  that  which  the  present  soyereign  Pontiff  might 
assert,  from  the  instrument  solemnly  executed  by 
King  John. 

Like  almost  every  other  Chancellor  prior  to  Sir 
Thomas  More,  Bumel  was  in  orders.  Though  some- 
what covetous, — ^the  besetting  vice  of  most  Chan- 
cellors,— and,  like  childless  priests,  fond  of  advanc- 
ing his  young  kinsmen, — Bumel  is  eulogized  by 
his  biographer  :— 

If  he  was  rather  remiss  In  the  discharge  of  his  epis- 
copal duties,  he  is  to  be  honoured  for  the  rational  and 
moderate  system  he  pursued  in  ecclesiastical  affairs; 
neither  encroaching  on  the  rights  of  the  clergy,  nor 
trying  to  exalt  them  above  the  control  of  the  law.  As 
a  statesman  and  a  legislator,  he  is  worthy  of  the  highest 
commendation.  He  ably  seconded  the  ambitious  project 
of  reducing  the  whole  of  the  British  Isles  to  subjection 
under  the  crown  of  England.  With  respect  to  Wales 
he  succeeded,  and  ScoUand  retained  her  independence 
only  by  the  unrivalled  gallantry  of  her  poor  and  scat- 
tered population.  His  measures  for  the  improvement  of 
Ireland  were  frustrated  by  the  incurable  pride  and 
prejudices  of  his  countrymen.  But  England  continued 
to  enjoy  the  highest  prosperity  under  the  wise  laws 
which  he  introduced. 

Several  Chancellors  succeeded  Bumel  before  the 
death  of  Edward,  during  whose  reign  many  juridi- 
cal improvements  were  introduced,  which  Lord 
Campbell  attributes  chiefly  to  ihe  Chancellors,  and 
especially  to  Burnel.  To  that  period  belong  cer- 
tain leamed  legal  treatises,  which  Lord  Campbell 
considers  as  wonderful  for  the  age  in  which  they 
appeared. 

During  the  weak  and  unhappy  reign  of  Edward 
II.,  the  Great  Seal  seems  to  have  passed  from  hand 
to  hand,  like  a  shuttlecock,  though  some  of  the 
ChanceUors  displayed  vigour,  on  the  right  side,  or 
what,  for  a  time,  appeared  such. 

Richard  de  Buiy,  for  a  short  time  the  Chancellor, 
and  the  tutor  of  Edward  III.,  deserves  the  comme- 
moration which  he  receives  in  "  The  Lives."  He  was 
an  accomplished  scholar  for  a  pedantic  age,  and  an 
enthusiastic  lover  of  literature,  if  by  love  of  litera- 
ture io  meant  heaping  up  unread  books,   De  Bury 


ought  to  be  the  patron  saint  of  the  BibUcmaniaet, 
His  passion  for  collecting  books  was  insatiable ;  but 
he  did  read  some  of  them.  From  his  "  Phllobib- 
lion,"  Lord  Campbell  makes  some  curious  extracts, 
in  which  the  illustrious  collector  thus  sets  forth  his 
ways  and  means  of  accumulation.  Lord  Campbell 
thus,  in  one  place,  quotes  from  De  Bury's  work  :— 

'^  While  we  performed  the  duties  of  Chancellor  of  ihe 
most  invincible  and  ever-magnificently-triumphant  King 
of  England,  Edward  III.  (whose  days  may  the  Most 
High  long  and  tranquilly  deign  to  preserve  !)  after 
first  inquiring  into  the  things  that  concerned  his  Court, 
and  then  the  public  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  an  easy 
opening  was  afforded  us,  under  the  countenance  of  royrd 
favour,  for  freely  searching  the  hiding-places  of  books. 
For  the  fiying  fame  of  our  love  had  already  spread  in 
all  directions,  and  it  was  reported  not  only  that  we  had 
a  longing  desire  for  books,  and  especially  for  old  ones, 
but  that  any  body  could  more  easily  obtain  our  favour 
by  quartos  than  by  money.  Wherefore,  when  supported 
by  the  bounty  of  the  aforesaid  Prince  of  worthy  memory, 
we  were  enabled  to  oppose  or  advance,  to  appomt  or 
discharge, — crazy  quartos  and  tottering  folios,  precious, 
however,  in  our  sight  as  well  as  in  our  affections,  flowed 
in  most  rapidly  from  the  great  and  the  small,  instead  of 
new-year's  gifts  and  remunerations,  and  instead  of  pre- 
sents and  jewels.  Then  the  cabinets  of  the  most  noblo 
monasteries  were  opened ;  cases  were  unlocked ;  caskets 
were  unclasped;  and  astonished  yolumes  which  had 
slumbered  for  long  ages  in  their  sepulchres  were  roused 
up,  and  those  that  lay  hid  in  dark  places  were  over- 
whelmed with  the  rays  of  a  new  light.  Books  hereto^ 
fore  most  delicate,  now  become  corrupted  and  nauseous, 
lay  lifeless,  coTered  indeed  with  the  excrements  of  mice, 
and  pierced  through  with  the  gnawing  of  worms ;  and  those 
that  were  formerly  clothed  with  purple  and  fine  linen, 
were  now  seen  reposing  in  dust  and  ashes,  given  over  to 
oblivion,  the  abodes  of  moths.  Amongst  these,  never- 
theless, as  time  served,  we  sat  down  more  voluptuously 
than  the  delicate  physician  could  do  amidst  his  stores  of 
aromatics ;  and  where  we  found  an  object  of  love,  we 
found  also  full  enjoyment.  Thus  the  aacred  vessels  of 
science  oame  into  our  power ;  some  being  given,  some 
sold,  and  not  a  few  lent  for  a  time.* 

*'  Without  doubt,  many  who  perceived  us  to  be  con- 
tented with  gifts  of  this  kind,  studied  to  contribute 
those  things  freely  to  our  use."        .        .        .        • 

**  We  were  charged  with  the  frequent  embassies  of 
the  said  Prince  of  everlasting  memory,  and,  owing  to  the 
multiplicity  of  state  affairs,  were  sent  first  to  the  Roman 
Chair,  then  to  the  Court  of  France,  then  to  Tarious  other 
kingdoms  of  the  world,  on  tedious  embassies  and  in 
perilous  times,  oarrying  about  with  us,  howsTer,  that 
fondness  of  books  whi<£  many  waters  could  not  extin- 
guish, for  this,  like  a  certain  drug,  sweetened  the  worm- 
wood of  peregrination ;  this,  after  the  perplexing  intri- 
cacies, sompidous  oireumlocntions  of  debate,  and  almost 
inextricable  labyrinths  of  puUio  business,  left  an  opening 
for  a  little  while  to  breathe  the  temperature  of  a  milder 
atmosphere.  O  blessed  God  of  gods  in  Sion  I  what  a  rush 
of  the  flood  of  pleasure  rejoiced  our  heart  as  oflen  as 
we  yisited  Paris,  the  paradise  of  the  world  !  There  wc 
longed  to  remain,  where,  on  account  of  the  greatness  of 
our  loye,  the  days  eyer  appeared  to  us  to  be  tevt.  In 
that  city  are  delightfhl  libraries  in  cells  redolent  of  aro- 
matics; there  flourishing  green-houses  of  all  sorts  of 
volumes;  there  academic  meads  trembling  with  the 
earthquake  of  Athenian  peripatetics  pacing  up  and  down ; 
there  the  promontories  of  Parnassus,  and  the  porticos  of 
the  Stoics.  There,  in  very  deed,  vrith  an  open  treasury 
and  untied  purse-strings,  we  scattered  money  with  a 
light  heart,  and  redeemed  inestimable  books  from  dirt 
and  dust. 

**  Again.    We  will  add  a  most  compendious  way  by 

*  A  modem  deceased  Lord  Chancellor  was  said  to  have 
collected  a  veir  complete  law  lihrary  by  borrowing  books 
from  the  bar,  which  he  forgot  to  return.  If  so,  he  only  acted 
on  the  nwoms  of  his  prsdeceesor  Do  Boxy. 
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whieh  »  gnmi  multiiade  <^  books,  as  well  old  as  new, 

came  into  oar  hands." 

'^  Amongst  so  many  of  the  keenest  hnnten,  what  lerefet 
ooald  lie  hid  !  What  fry  could  eyade  the  hook,  the  net^ 
or  the  trawl  of  these  men !  From  the  body  of  diyine 
law,  down  to  the  latest  controTersial  tract  of  the  day, 
lothing  eonld  eaeape  the  notice  of  these  scmtiniiers.  If 
a  dsToat  sermon  resonnded  at  the  fount  of  Christian 
biibf  the  most  holy  Roman  court,  or  if  an  extraneous 
qaestion  were  to  be  sifted  on  account  of  some  new  pre- 
text ;  if  the  dnlness  of  Paris,  which  now  attends  more 
to  Btadying  aniiqaities  than  to  subtly  producing  truth ; 
if  Eoghsh  perspicacity  OTorspread  with  ancient  lights, 
alwaja  emitted  new  rays  of  truth, —  whatsoever  it  pro- 
DoJiatedy  either  for  the  increase  of  knowledge  or  in 
dechntion  of  the  faith, — this,  while  recent,  was  poured 
iato  our  eais,  not  mystified  by  imperfect  narration  nor 
eoirapted  by  absonlity,  but  from  the  press  of  the  purest 
prewr  H  passed,  dregless,  into  the  Tat  of  our  memory.*' 
He  ii  Mwhere  [says  Lord  Campbell]  more  entertain- 
iog  Una  in  describing  and  reprobating  the  ill-usage  to 
fr^ch  the  clasped  books  of  his  time  were  liable.  **  You 
will  periiaps  see  a  stiiT-necked  youth,  lounging  slug- 
gisUjr  is  his  study :  while  the  frost  pinches  hhn  in  win- 
ter tine,  oppressed  with  cold,  his  watery  nose  drops, — 
Mt  does  he  take  the  trouble  to  wipe  it  with  his  hand- 
kerchief till  it  has  moistened  the  book  beneath  it  with 
its  Tile  dew.  For  such  a  one  I  would  substitute  a 
cobbler^B  apron  in  the  place  of  his  book.  He  has  a  nail 
like  a  giant's  perfumed  with  stinking  ordure,  with  which 
he  pomta  out  the  place  of  any  pleasant  subject  He 
distributes  innumerable  straws  in  yarious  places,  with 
the  ends  in  sight,  that  he  may  recall  by  the  mark  what 
his  memory  cannot  retain.  These  straws,  which  the 
itonach  of  the  book  neyer  digests,  and  which  nobody 
takes  oat,  at  first  distend  the  book  from  its  accustomed 
doBure,  and  being  carelessly  left  to  obliTion,  at  last 
become  putrid.  He  is  not  ashamed  to  eat  fruit  and 
cheese  oTer  an  open  book,  and  to  transfer  his  empty  cup 
firom  side  to  side  upon  it :  and  because  he  has  not  his 
ahu-bag  at  hand,  he  leayes  the  rest  of  the  fragments  in 
his  books.  He  neyer  ceases  to  chatter  with  eternal 
garrulity  to  his  companions ;  and  while  he  adduces  a 
Boltitude  of  reasons  yoid  of  physical  meaning,  he  waters 
the  book,  spread  out  upon  his  lap,  with  the  sputtering  of 
his  saliya.  What  is  worse,  he  next  reclines  with  his 
elbows  on  the  book,  and  by  a  short  study  inyites  a  long 
sap ;  and  by  way  of  repairing  the  wrinkles,  he  twists 
back  the  margins  of  the  leayes,  to  the  no  small  detriment 
of  the  yolume.  He  goes  out  in  the  rain,  and  returns, 
and  now  flowers  make  their  appearance  upon  our  soil. 
Then  the  scholar  we  are  describing,  the  neglecter  rather 
than  the  inspector  of  books,  stuffs  his  yolume  with  first- 
ling yiolets,  roses,  and  quadrifoils.  He  will  next  apply 
his  wet  hands,  oozing  yrith  sweat,  to  turning  oyer  the 
yolumes;  then  beat  the  white  parchment  all  oyer  with 
bis  dusty  gloyes,  or  hunt  oyer  the  page,  line  by  line, 
with  his  fore-finger  coyered  with  dirty  leather.  Then, 
as  the  flea  bites,  the  holy  book  is  thrown  aside;  which, 
however,  is  scarcely  closed  once  in  a  month,  and  is  so 
swelled  with  the  dust  that  has  fallen  into  it,  that  it  will 
not  jield  to  the  efforts  of  the  closer." 

I  can  only  yenture  on  one  other  extract,  which  goes 
to  show  why  the  Chancellors  In  those  days  were  eccle- 
liastics,  and  exposes  the  gross  ignorance  which  pre- 
vailed among  laymen,  who,  being  unable  to  read,  did 
not  know  how  to  hold  a  book,  and  are  coupled  with 
"dirty  soillioDS."  "  Farthermore,  laymen,  to  whom  it 
■atten  not  whether  they  look  at  a  book  turned  wrong 
■de  upwards,  or  spread  before  them  in  its  natural  order, 
an  altogether  unworthy  of  any  communion  with  books. 
Let  the  clerk  also  take  order  that  the  dirty  teuUion, 
itiakiag  from  the  pots,  do  not  touch  the  leayes  of  books, 
BBwaahed." 

like  a  Bishop  and  an  ex-Chancellor,  he  properly  oon- 
dudes  by  supporting  his  doctrine  with  the  highest  autho- 
rities. **  The  most  meek  Moses  instmota  us  about  mak- 
ing caaet  tn  books  in  the  neatest  manner,  wherein  they 
Baj  be  safely  preeeryed  from  all  damage.  Tcike  thU 
^^  says  \»fUtid  imtUwtk€  tide  of  the  ark  of  the  cove* 


nant  of  the  Lord  your  God,  O  befittinc  place,  made  of 
imperishable  Shittim  wood,  and  coyered  all  oyer,  inside 
and  out,  with  gold  I" 

We  have  indulged  in  too  mnch  of  what  might 
very  well  pass  for  a  piece  of  ingenious  modem 
mystification.  Lord  Campbell  is  surprised  that, 
in  England,  no  ^*  De  Bury  Club  "  has  been  esta- 
blished. It  isy  indeed,  a  grisTOus  oversight,  and 
one  that  will,  doubtless,  speedily  be  repaired. 

Though  Edward  III.  had  a  variety  of  Chancel- 
lors, respectable  in  point  of  capacity,  we  must  not 
expect  to  meet  with  another  so  amusing  as  De  Bury. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
while  John  de  Thoresby  was  the  Chancellor  of 
Edward,  the  famous  StattOe  of  Treasons  was  passed, 
which,  says  Lord  Campbell,  **  did  more  for  the 
liberties  of  England  than.  Magna  Charta  itself,'' 
and  which  continues  in  force,  but  extended  in  form, 
to  the  present  day.  De  Thoresby,  like  so  many  of 
his  predecessors  in  office,  was  made  Archbishop  of 
York,  and,  like  Becket,  resigned  the  Seals.  His  suc- 
cessor, William  de  Edington,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
refused  the  Primacy,  by  this  time  settled  in  the 
See  of  Canterbury;  quaintly  remarking,  that  **  the 
Rack  of  Canterbury  was  highery  but  the  Manger  ot 
Winchester  was  larger**  It  was  at  this  time  the 
custom  for  the  Chancellors,  instead  of  the  sove- 
reigns, as  in  later  times,  to  open  Parliament,  which 
they  did  with  a  kind  of  homily,  or  rambling  sermon, 
on  a  text  of  Scripture,  which  was  generally  turned 
into  a  compliment  to  the  reigning  prince. 

Still  more  famous  than  the  book-collecting  John 
de  Bury,  was  another  of  Edward  III.'s  numerous 
Chancellors ;  the  celebrated  ''  William  of  Wick- 
ham,"  ^the  son  of  poor  but  honest  parents," 
namely,  John  Long  of  Wickham,in  Hampshire,  and 
Sibyl  his  wife.  This  distinguished  person,  whose 
memory  will  ever  be  dear  to  all  admirers  of  ecclesi- 
astical and  gothic  architecture,  and  lovers  of  the  fine 
arts  and  of  gentle  antiquity,  as  will  that  of  De  Bury 
to  book-worms^  while  quite  a  child  attracted  the 
attention  of  Nicolas  Uvedale,  lord  of  the  manor, 
an<l  governor  of  Winchester  castle,  who  sept  him 
to  Winchester  school,  made  him  his  private  secre- 
tary, and  introduced  him  to  King  Edward,  as  one 
already  eminently  skilled  in  architecture,  and 
enthusiastically  devoted  to  that  art*  By  this  time, 
there  was  no  cathedral,  church,  or  Norman  castle^ 
for  many  miles  round  the  high  turret  in  which  he 
lodged,  inWinchestcrCastle,  that  **WilliamofWick- 
ham"  had,  not  visited,  His  modesty,  acquirements, 
and  insinuating  manners,  made  a  favourable  im- 
pression on  Edward,  who  appointed  him  "^  Clerk  of 
the  King's  Works,"  on  certain  manors,  and  after- 
wards *'  Surveyor  of  the  King's  Works  in  the  castle 
and  Park  of  Windsor."  Though  the  stozy  is  con- 
sidered apocryphal,  as  Lord  Campbell  is  a  believer, 
we  must  give  an  extract  here :  silence  were  un- 
pardonable : — 

Edward,  ajfter  his  great  victories,  now  meditated  the 
erection  of  a  palace  where,  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
age,  he  might  entertain  the  flower  of  European  chivalry 
of  which  he  was  the  acknowledged  head  ;  affording  his 
brother  knights  a  full  opportunity  to  display  their 
prowess  in  the  touxnament,  and  to  lead  the  dance  yrith 
their  lady-loves  in  the  brilliant  hall  at  night.  Windsor, 
the  destined  site,  had  been  oocaaionally  the  residence  of 
oar  sovemgas  aiaoe  the  Conquest  \  but  what  was  the** 
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called  ^  the  Castle,*'  consisted  of  a  few  irregnlar  build- 
ings, with  pepper-boxes  at  the  comers  of  them. 

Wickham  furnished  the  designs  for  the  new  Castle, 
such  nearly  u  we  now  behold  it,  suitable  to  its  noble 
position,  and  for  simplicity  and  grandeur  superior  to 
any  royal  residence  in  the  world.  He  showed  corre- 
sponding vigour  in  carrying  the  plan  into  execation. 
By  a  stretch  of  prerogative,  every  county  in  England 
was  obliged  to  send  a  contingent  of  masons  and  other 
workmen,  and  in  a  surprisingly  short  period  the  struc- 
ture was  completed. 

The  King,  to  celebrate  the  event,  founded  the  illus- 
trious order  of  the  Garter,  which  now  adds  to  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  furnishes  the  object 
of  highest  ambition  to  our  greatest  nobles. 

It  is  said  that  the  architect  gave  deep  offence  to  bis 
royal  master  by  placing  on  one  of  the  gates  the  inscrip- 
tion, "  TfUt  made  Wiekem,**  which  was  construed  into  an 
arrogant  appropriation  to  himself  of  all  the  glory  of  the 
edifice.  But  he  insisted  that  the  words  were  to  be  read 
as  a  translation  of  Wichamum  fecit  hoc/'  not  of  Hoc 
fecit  Wichamus." 

Edward,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  offence, 
was  appeased,  and  delighted  to  honour  his  accom- 
plished Master  of  Works,  who,  having  found  it 
necessary  to  take  orders  to  pare  the  way  for  far- 
ther advancement,  soon  afterwards  obtained  a  plen- 
tiful shower  of  benefices,  besides  holding  his  former 
secular  employments,  and  being  appointed  Keeper 
of  the  Privy  Seal.  Lord  Campbell  is  compelled 
to  own  that  Wickham — 

Did  not  attend  much  to  his  spiritual  duties:  but  he 
showed  great  dexterity  in  civil  business,  and  a  natural 
aptitude  for  every  situation  in  which  he  was  placed; 
so  that  he  escaped  the  ^nvy  that  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  attend  his  elevation,  and  was  a  general  favou- 
rite. Conscious  how  much  he  owed  to  his  delicate 
attention  to  the  feelings  of  others,  when  he  had  from 
the  Heralds  a  grant  of  arms,  he  took  for  his  motto, 
''  Manners  makyth  man." 

On  the  death  of  Edington,  no  better  qualified 
individual  presenting  himself,  Edward  had  ap- 
pointed this  favourite  his  Chancellor,  and  graced  his 
installation  by  a  new  Great  Seal.  William  of 
Wickham  was  no  lawyer,  and  his  inefiiciency 
caused  great  discontent.  His  biographer  thus 
conjectures  how  he  may  have  managed  : — 

The  Chancellor  no  doubt  invited  those  who  practised 
in  his  court  to  sumptuous  banquets  at  his  palace  in 
Southwark;  made  himself  very  agreeable  in  society; 
availed  himself  discreetly  of  the  talents  and  experience 
of  those  around  him ;  and,  that  he  might  not  give  unne- 
cessary trouble  to  himself,  nor  offence  to  others,  afirvMd 
in  all  cases  brought  before  him  on  appeal :  but  the 
suitors  complained  bitterly  of  his  delays  and  inefficiency; 
and,  as  their  wrongs  gradually  excited  the  sympathy  of 
the  public,  at  last  parliament  interfered.  In  1371, 
when  William  had  been  Chancellor  four  years,  the 
^'  Earls,  Barons,  and  Commons  of  England,"  (the  Lords 
Spiritual,  as  might  have  been  expected,  not  joining  in 
the  vote,)  petitioned  the  King,  *'  that  thenceforth  none 
but  laymen  should  be  appointed  Chancellor  or  other 
great  officer  or  governor  of  the  realm,  for  the  state  had 
been  too  long  governed  by  churchmen  qutux  ne  font  mye 
puticiMea  en  touz  eat** 

The  King  felt  the  necessity  of  yielding ;  and 
William  of  Wickham,  accordingly,  gave  way  to 
Sir  Robert  Thorpe,  an  able,  learned,  and  popular 
judge  ;  but  one  of  whom  history  has  taken  little 
account,  for  a  reason  thus  shrewdly  rendered  : — 

I  find,  from  my  laborious  researches,  that  while  a 
Chancellor  is  going  on  in  the  equal  and  satisfactory  dis- 
charge of  his  duty,  little  notice  is  taken  of  him,  and  that 
he  is  only  made  prominent  by  biographers  and  histo- 
rians when  he  takes  bribes,  perverts  the  l»w,  violates 


the  constitution,  oppresses  the  innocent,  and  brings  ruin 
on  his  country. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  brilliant  reign,  King 
Edward  had  become  very  unpopular ;  and  William 
of  Wickham  shared  in  his  royal  master  s  altered 
fortunes.  A  valiant  parliament,  which  obtained 
the  name  of  "  the  good  parliament,"  from  its  oppo- 
sition to  the  court,  among  other  royal  favourites 
which  it  attacked,  accused  of  extortion,  selling 
illegal  grants,  and  other  offences,  William  of 
Wickham,  who  was  suspected  of  being  protected 
by  the  King's  mistress,  the  obnoxious  Alice  Pierce. 
He  was  impeached,  and  unfairly  tried ;  his  tempo- 
ralities were  forfeited  ;  and  he  was  ordered  to  keep 
at  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  from  the  King's  per- 
son. Eighteen  years  later,  in  the  subsequent 
reign,  William  of  Wickham,  who  soon  recovered 
ihx)m  this  disgrace,  again  for  a  time  held  the  Great 
Seal.  The  functions  of  the  Chancellor,  as  a  judge, 
had  now  grown  into  great  importance  ;  and  other 
qualifications  were  required  than  those  possessed 
either  by  priests,  royal  favourites,  or  cultivators 
of  the  Fine  Arts. 

Between  the  periods  that  William  of  Wickham 
held  the  Great  Seal,  the  rebellion  of  Wat  Tyler  oc- 
curred, instigated  in  a  great  measure  by  the  Chan- 
cellor, Simon  de  Sudbury,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, who  had  prevailed  with  the  Commons  to  grant 
that  hateful  capitation  tax,  which  filled  the  whole 
kingdom  with  discontent,  and  ultimately  caused 
rebellion.  De  Sudbury  was  one  of  the  first  victims 
of  the  infuriated  mob,  who  seized  and  dragged  him 
to  Tower  Hill,  to  be  executed  as  a  traitor. 

In  this  extremity  he  displayed  great  courage  and  con- 
stancy, and  addressing  the  multitude,  reminded  them  of 
his  sacred  character,  and  tried  to  rouse  them  to  some 
sense  of  justice  and  humanity.  All  these  appeals  were 
ineffectual ;  after  many  blows  his  head  was  struck  off, 
and  his  dead  body  was  treated  with  barbarous  indignity. 

But  it  was  believed  that  miracles  were  worked  to 
punish  his  murderers,  and  to  show  that  he  had  been  re- 
ceived in  heaven  as  a  Saint.  It  is  gravely  related,  that 
the  executioner  who  had  committed  the  horrid  sacrilege 
went  mad,  and  was  struck  with  blindness ;  that  a  man, 
blind  for  many  years,  on  praying  to  be  cured  for  his 
sake,  was  immediately  restored  to  sight;  and  (as  we 
may  well  believe)  that  a  woman  who  had  been  long  in 
difficult  labour,  having  prayed  for  his  intercession,  was 
the  same  day  delivered  of  three  fine  boys,  all  received 
into  the  Church  by  baptism. 

Among  the  Chancellors  of  Richard  II.  and  his 
successor  Henry  IV.  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
was  the  avaricious  Cardinal  Beaufort,  who  had  a 
difficult  office  in  defending  Church  property  from 
the  secret  desires  of  the  King,  and  the  grasp  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  On  this  subject  Lord  Camp- 
bell remarks : 

All  who  are  friendly  to  a  well-endowed  church  ought 
to  exclaim,  "Thank  God  we  have  had  a  House  of 
Lords."  The  Chancellor,  in  a  speech  from  the  text, 
"  Rex  vocavit  seniores  terns,"  having  pressed  most 
urgently  for  supplies,  the  Commons  came  in  a  body,  and 
the  King  being  on  the  throne,  proposed,  "  That  without 
burthening  his  people,  he  might  supply  his  occasions 
by<seizing  on  the  revenues  of  the  clergy;  that  the  clergy 
possessed  a  third  part  of  the  riches  of  the  realm,  which 
evidently  made  them  negligent  in  their  duty;  and  that 
the  lessening  of  their  excessive  incomes  would  be  a 
double  advantage  both  to  the  church  and  the  state." 

Archbishop  Arundel, being  nowfiree  from  the  trammels 
of  office,  said  to  the  King,  who  seems  to  have  been 
addressed  as  the  president  of  the  assembly,  ^That^ 
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tiuw^  tlie  ecelefiUstks  Benred  him  not  in  person,  it 
could  not  be  inferred  that  they  were  unaerriceable;  tiiat 
the  Btripplng  the  clergy  of  their  estates  wonld  put  a 
stop  to  Uieir  prayers  night  and  day  for  the  welfare  of  the 
sute ;  and  there  was  no  expecting  God's  protection  of 
the  kiogdom  if  the  prayers  of  the  church  were  so  little 
nlsed.''  The  Speaker  of  the  Commons,  standing  at  the 
bar,  smiledy  and  said  openly,  ^  that  he  thought  the  prayers 
cf  the  church  a  tery  slender  supply."  To  which  the 
Archbishop  answered,  with  some  emotion,  ^  that  if  the 
pnjenof  the  church  were  so  slighted,  it  wonld  be  found 
difficult  to  deprive  them  of  their  estates  without  exposing 
the  kingdom  to  great  danger ;  and  so  long  as  he  were 
Aichbidiop  of  Canterbury, he  would  oppose  the  injustice 
to  the  Dtmost  in  his  power."  Then  suddenly  falling  on 
}u&  knees  before  the  King, "  he  strongly  pressed  him  in 
pobt  of  eonacience,  and  endeavoured  to  make  him 
sensible  that  of  all  the  crimes  a  Prince  could  commit, 
none  was  so  heinous  as  an  invasion  of  the  Church's 
patrimony." 

This  was  called  the  **  Lack-learning  Parlia- 
ment," and  of  it  Lord  Campbell  remarks  : 

The  reckUtmets  of  the  Commons  may  have  arisen  from 
dkir  tcihaving  had  a  single  LAWYER  in  their  assenU)ly,  .  . 

And  Sir  Edward  Coke  observes  with  some  spleen, 
that  **  there  never  was  a  good  law  made  thereat  :*'  adding 
that  ss  these  vrrits  were  against  law,  lawyers  ever  since 
(for  ths  obeat  and  good  sbbvicb  of  the  oommon- 
vlllxh)  have  been  eligible. 

Cardinal  Beaufort^  who  soon  lost  favour  and  office, 
was  again  made  Chancellor  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  V.,  and  again  met  a  Parliament  determined 
to  have  a  clutch  at  church  property,  though  quite 
willing  to  put  down  the  Lollards,  and  to  second 
the  Chancellor,  and  the  other  prelates,  in  prevent- 
ing the  reading  of  Wickliffe's  Bible,  and  other  such 
enormities.  In  the  following  years  the  Commons 
made  complaints  of  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  but  with  little  effect.  On 
a  pressing  emergency  Henry  V.  at  one  time 
pawned  the  crown;  the  rich  and  avaricious  Cardi- 
nal refusing  to  take  other  security. — We  must 
quote  an  act  of  the  last  Parliament  in  which 
Cardinal  Beaufort  presided. 

At  the  last  parliament  over  which  Cardinal  Beaufort 
presdded  during  the  present  reign,  an  act  was  passed 
with  his  concurrence,  and  probably  with  the  great 
applause  of  the  English  nation, — who  for  many  centuries 
l^ted,  and  despised,  and  oppressed  their  Irish  fellow 
subjects, — "  That  none  of  the  Irish  nation  should  be 
elected  an  Archbishop,  Bishop,  Abbot,  or  Prior ;  and 
that  whoever  promoted  such  to  those  ecclesiastical 
preferments,  or  brought  any  such  Irish  rebels  to  parlia- 
ments, councils,  or  other  assemblies  among  the  English, 
ibonld  have  all  their  temporal  estates  seized  into  the 
King's  hands  till  they  had  paid  the  fines  due  for  such 
•I^Qces." 

Cardinal  Beaufort,  by  his  avarice,  had  disgusted 
the  Ring,  who  seized  the  first  opportunity  of  tak- 
ing the  Great  Seal  from  his  pawnbroker.  But 
fortune  again  favoured  him ;  and  when  the  baby 
king,  Henry  VI.,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  the 
Great  Seal  was,  in  the  strife  of  parties,  once  more 
shuffled  over  to  Beaufort.  For  the  sake  of  an  im- 
podng  spectacle,  the  infant  sovereign  was  at  this 
time  made  to  open  Parliament. 

On  the  day  of  meeting,  the  royal  infant  was  carried 
m  a  great  horse  from  the  Tower  of  London  through  the 
dty  to  Westminster.  Having  taken  some  pap  at  the 
palace,  he  was  from  thence  conducted  to  the  House  of 
I^nds,  and  sat  on  his  mother's  knee  on  the  throne.  **  It 
vas  a  strange  sight,"  says  Speed,  <*  and  the  first  time  it 
ever  was  seen  in  England,  an  infant  sitting  in  his  mother's 
lap,  and  before  it  could  tell  what  English  meant,  to 


exercise  the  place  of  sovereign  direction  in  open  parlia- 
ment.*' 

The  Chancellor  took  for  his  text,  *<  Gloria,  honor,  et 
pax,  omul  operanti  bonum."  He  slyly  threw  out  various 
sarcasms  on  his  opponents  in  the  council,  under  pretence 
of  inculcating  the  duty  of  the  people  to  obey  those  who 
are  set  over  them,  aJthough  not  good  in  themselves. 
**  But  a  real  good  councillor,"  (meaning  himself)  **  he 
compared  to  an  elephant  for  three  properties ;  the  one 
in  that  he  wanted  a  gall,  the  second  that  he  was  inflexible 
and  could  not  bow,  and  the  third  that  he  was  of  a  most 
sound  and  perfect  memory." 

The  violent  struggle  between  the  Cardinal  and 
his  kinsman,  the  Protector,  is  matter  of  history. 
He  was  compelled  for  a  time  to  give  way,  com- 
pelled to  yield  for  a  time  to  his  rival  and  nephew  ; 
and  soon  after  his  impeachment  and  acquittal, 
gave  up  the  Great  Seal.  This  surrender.  Lord 
Campbell  suggests,  may  have  been  made  a  con- 
dition of  his  reconcilement  with  the  Protector, 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  The  subsequent  career 
of  Cardinal  Beaufort,  is  familiar  to  every  reader 
of  English  history,  and  of  Shakspere's  dramas. 
We  give  but  one  more  trait  of  him  from  "  The 
Lives  of  the  Chancellors." 

In  H31,  he  again  went  abroad,  and  at  Rouen  he 
assisted  at  the  trial  of  Joan  of  Arc,  the  Maid  of  Orleans, 
and  joined  in  the  sentence  that  she  should  be  burnt  alive 
for  heresy  and  witchcraft.  He  was  the  only  Englishman 
who  was  concerned  in  this  atrocity,  and  our  neighbours 
the  French,  when  they  so  eagerly  impute  it  to  us  as  a 
national  disgrace,  should  remember  that  the  Bishop  of 
Beauvais  and  all  her  other  judges  were  Frenchmen;  and 
that  she  was  brought  to  trial  under  an  arret  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris 

The  Cardinal  himself  died  six  weeks  after  the  murder 
of  his  nephew,  which,  it  is  said,  gave  him  more  remorse 
in  his  last  moments  than  could  naturally  have  been 
expected  to  be  felt  by  a  man  hardened,  during  the  course 
of  a  long  life  of  violence,  in  falsehood  and  in  religious 
hypocrisy.  His  death-bed  is  described  in  harrowing 
terms  by  our  great  dramatic  bard : — 

Lord  Cardinal,  if  thou  think^st  on  Heaven^s  bliss, 
Hold  up  tby  hand,  make  signal  of  thy  hope  ! 
— He  dies  and  makes  no  sign. 
And  the  agony  of  his  despair  is,  if  possible,  made  more 
dreadful  by  the  lofty  conception  and  successful  execution 
of  the  scene  in  the  masterpiece  of  Reynolds. 

But  volumes  have  been  written  to  prove  that  his  life 
was  innocent  and  his  end  pious,  by  arguments  which 
may  carry  conviction  to  the  mind  of  those  who  believe 
that  Richard  III.  was  a  remarkably  straight  and  hand- 
some man,  with  a  very  tender  heart.  The  Cardinal's 
enormous  wealth  was  applied,  according  to  his  will,  in 
founding  oratories  for  priests  to  pray  for  his  soul,  and 
this  may  account  for  the  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  vindicate  his  memory. 

In  Dr.  Lingard,  Cardinal  Beaufort  has  found  a 
defender ;  but  the  Lord  Cardinal's  deeds  must  to 
posterity  speak  for  him,  and  evilly. 

Cromwell's  chaplains  could  not  have  made  more 
edifying  discourses  at  the  opening  of  a  parliament, 
than  the  Chancellors  of  those  reigns,  though  the 
strain  was  very  dififerent.  It  is  fortunate  that  this 
custom  has  fallen  into  desuetude ;  for  though  Lord 
Erskine,  or  Lord  Brougham,  as  Scotsmen,  might 
have  handled  a  text  to  some  purpose.  Lord  Eldon, 
and  Lord  Lyndhurst^  must  have  made  sad  work 
of  it. 

The  rebellion  of  Jack  Cade,  and  the  wars  of  the 
Roses,  disturbed  nearly  the  whole  reign  of  Henry 
VI.  during  which  several  Chancellors  flourished. 
Of  the  number,  John  Staflbrd  is  remembered  as 

e  supporter  of  "  holy  Henry,"  in  founding  Eton 
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College.  Bat  the  most  diatingaiahed  Chancellon 
of  this  unhappy  reign  were  Cardinal  Bourchier,  and 
William  Waynflete,  the  founder  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford ;  in  which,  loilg  afterwards,  when 
the  Yorkists  had  triumphed,  and  Riohmrd  III. 
supplanted  his  nephew,  the  Usurper  was  enter- 
tained hy  the  ex-Chancellor,  and  requited  the 
hospitality  shown  him,  hy  gifts  to  the  disputants 
set  to  combat  before  him  in  philosophy  and 
divinity. 

Bearing  in  mind  certain  recent  embroilments 
about  Parliamentary  privilege,  and  the  decided 
part  taken  in  these  by  Lord  Campbell,  aptitude  is 
found  in  this  remark  on  Sir  John  Fortescue,  the 
most  able  and  estimable  of  the  Chancellors  of 
Henry  VI. 

As  a  common-law  judge  he  is  highly  extolled  by  Lord 
Coke,  and  he  laenui  to  hare  been  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  upright  men  who  ever  sat  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench. 

He  laid  the  foundation  of  parliamentary  privilege,  to 
which  our  liberties  are  mainly  to  be  ascribed.  He  had 
the  sagacity  to  see,  that  if  questions  concerning  the 
privileges  of  Parliament  were  to  be  determined  by  the 
common4aw  judges  appointed  and  removable  by  the 
Crown,  these  privileges  must  soon  be  extinguished,  and 
pure  despotism  must  be  established.  He  perceived  that 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  alone  were  competent  to  decide 
upon  their  own  privileges,  and  that  this  power  must  be 
conceded  to  them,  even  in  analogy  to  the  practice  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  and  other  inferior  tribunals. 

Edward  IV.  had  several  Chancellors,  one  of 
whom.  Chancellor  Rotherham,  acquired  great 
popularity  by  passing  an  act 

••  To  oblige  all  Irishmen  bom,  or  coming  of  Irith 
parentsy  who  reside  in  England,  either  to  repair  to  and 
remain  in  Ireland,  or  ebe  to  pay  yearly  a  certain  sum 
there  rated  for  the  defence  of  the  same."  We  fear  [adds 
Lord  Campbell,]  this  was  not  meant  as  an  absentee  tax 
for  the  benefit  of  Ireland,  but  was,  in  reality,  an  oppres- 
sive levy  on  obnoxious  alien$,  such  as  was  imposed  on 
the  Jews  till  they  were  finally  banished  from  the  realm. 

The  Irish  ex-Chancellor,  in  the  course  of  his 
work,  never  forgets  to  notice  **  Injustices  to  Ire- 
land ;"  though  if  there  be  as  much  of  the  alleged 
ancient  dislike  still  existing  as  he  believes,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  it  is  at  least  mutual ;  and  that  no 
loYO  for  the  Saxons  is  lost  on  the  part  of  the  Irish. 

In  the  brief  reign  of  the  infant  king,  Edward 
Y.  a  John  Russell  held  the  Seals,  whom  Lord 
Campbell  would  fain  have  to  be  of  the  Bedford 
family,  though  it  does  not  claim  him ;  and  this 
perhaps,  as  our  author  concludes,  from  his  con- 
nexion with  the  Usurper  Richard  IIL  and  the 
suspicion  that  he  had  betrayed  two  sovereigns  to 
whom  he  had  sworn  allegiance.  To  Walter  Val- 
ance, however,  it  is  probable,  or  to  Chancellor  John 
Russell,  belongs  the  credit  of  the  excellent  laws 
passed  during  the  short  reign  of  the  Usurper. 
After  being  dinnissed  from  office,  (for  no  one  ever 
thinks  of  a  Chancellor  voluntarily  resigning,) 
Russell  was  made  perpetual  Chancellor  of  Oxford. 
This  same  John  Russell  was  an  author  of  some 
reputation  in  his  own  age  ;  and  Sir  Thomas  More 
has  celebrated  him  as  '^  a  wise  and  a  good  man,  of 
much  experience." 

Cardinal  Morton,  appointed  Chancellor  by 
Henry  VII.,  shortly  after  the  latter  attained  the 
throne,  held  the  office  for  thirteen  years,  until  his 
death.    Like  many  other  English  Chanoelloxa  he 


was  a  man  of  considerable  literary  attainments, 
and  as  liberal,  and  we  should  say  constitutional 
in  his  views,  as  the  sordid  character  of  his  waiy 
sovereign  could  permit.  Sir  Thomas  More  was 
brought  up  in  the  family  of  Cardinal  Morton,  in 
the  fashion  of  the  youths  in  that  age,  and  has  highly 
eulogized  his  early  patron.  Lord  Campbell,  with- 
out quoting  any  authority,  mentions  the  suppou- 
tion,  that  Morton  was  the  author  of  the  English 
life  of  Richard  III.,  usually  attributed  to  More ; 
and  strongly  relied  on  by  the  modem  defenders  or 
vindicators  of  the  Hunchback. 

William  Warham,  Bishop  of  London,  who  was 
Chancellor  in  the  latter  years  of  Henry  VII.,  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  Seals  during  the  reign  of  his 
successor,  until  undermined  by  the  ambition  and 
intrigues  of  Wolsey,  who  forced  him  to  resign ; 
which  he  did,  leaving  in  his  Court  a  great  reputa- 
tion for  the  strict  and  impartial  administration  of 
j  nstice.  Warham  was  in  one  respect  a  remarkable 
Chancellor. 

When  on  his  death-bed,  he  asked  his  steward  what 
money  he  had  in  the  world,  and  was  answered, ^Thirty 
pounds  :"  he  exclaimed,  **  Satis  viatici  in  ocelum."  His 
effects  were  found  hardly  sufficient  to  pay  his  debts  and 
the  small  expense  of  his  funeral. 

Warham  was  the  discriminating  and  liberal 
patron  who  first  induced  Erasmus  to  visit  England, 
or  who  at  least  gave  him  preferment  and  munifi- 
cent presents,  and  continued,  though  fallen  him- 
self, the  friend  and  correspondent  of  the  great 
scholar,  till  his  own  death.  In  his  dotage.  Lord 
Chancellor  Warham  fell  into  the  popular  delusion 
of  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent ;  and  the  faith  of  the 
aged  prelate,  now  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in 
her  ravings,  countenanced  the  imposture,  which 
ended  so  fatally  for  the  '^  Holy  Maid  "  and  her 
victims.  But,  alas  for  the  "  follies  of  the  wise ! " 
More  himself  did  not  escape  this  temporary  mania. 

With  the  Chancellorship  of  Wolsey  begins  a 
new  era  in  "  The  Lives  of  the  Chancellors."    Two 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  who  have  held  the 
Seals,  Wolsey  and  More,   directly  follow  each 
other  in  the  order  of  history ;  for  a  brief  interval 
carries  us  through  the  Chancellors  of  the  remain- 
ing years  of  Henry  VIIL     The  twenty  years' 
reign,  as  Lord  Keeper,  of   Sir  Nicolas  Bacon, 
the  father   of  the  great  Lord  Bacon,  and  the 
Chancellorship  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  and 
Lord  Ellesmere,*  afford  Lord  Campbell    an  op- 
portunity of  displaying  his  great  knowledge  of 
the    constitution  and   laws  of   England,  while 
narrating  the  many  remarkable  trials  and  ques- 
tions of  law  which  occurred  while  they  held  the 
Seals.    Among  these  events,  were  the  trials  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  her  unfortonate  adhe- 
rents.   Lord  Campbell,  as  a  biographer,  takes  those 
warm  likings,  and  also  hearty  dislikes,  which  give 
piquancy  to  his  narrative.     He  dislikes  both  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton  and  Elizabeth,  and  makes  no 
secret  of  it ;  and  this  very  natural  aversion  gives 
animation  and  colour  to  the  biography   of  this 
royal  favourite,  which  we  notice  more  for  the  sake 
of  dbplaying  the  character  of  the  work,  than  for 
any  interest  felt  in  the  Life  of  the  man  who  forms 
its  theme. 

The  appointment  of  Hatton,  on    the  decease 
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of  Lord  Chancellor  Bromley,  caused  nniTenal  as- 
tonishment,—  ^^  A   gay   young   cayalier,   neyer 
called  to  the  bar,  and  chiefly  famed  for  hie  hand- 
some person,  his  taste  in  dress,  and  his  skill  in 
dancing."     Bat,  it  is  said,  and  roundly,  **  Hatton 
thus  qualified  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  magis- 
tracy "  by  Elizabeth,  **  because  he  was  her  lover." 
Lord  Campbell  gives  a  lively  account  of  the  youth, 
rise,  and  decline  of  Chancellor  Hatton,  which 
may  also  st«nd  as  a  faithful  picture  of  the  gallant 
caTaliers  and  young  courtiers  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 
He  was  bom  in  the  jear  1539,  being  the  third  and 
jojotgest  son  of  William  Hatton,  Esq.  of  Holdenby,  in 
Northamptonidiire,  a  family  originally  from  Cheshire,  of 
con<isierable    antiquity,  but    rery    moderate    wealth. 
Ahhongh  he  nerer  left  home  till  he  was  sent  to  the 
VniTcnitT,  he  was  early  remarkable  for  sprightliness 
and  TiTidty  as  well  as  comeliness  ;  but  he  was  idle  and 
ToUtile,  and  he  imbibed  with  difficulty,  from  a  domestic 
tatoT,  tlw  first  rudiments  of  knowledge.    He  already 
f^owid  the  vanity  which  always  distinguished  him ; 
aad  being  much  spoiled  as  the  child  of  his  father's  old 
age,  he  suceeeded  in  prevailing  upon  the  indulgent 
Sqoire  to  enter  him  a  gentleman-commoner  at  St.  Mary 
Hku,  Oxford,  although  the  additional  expense  thus  in- 
cured  could  ill  be  afforded. 

While  at  college,  he  was  exceedingly  popular  with 
his  companions  ;  but  he  spent  much  more  time  in  fen- 
cing and  archery  than  in  perusing  Aristotle  and 
Aquinas ;  and  from  the  fear  of  being  plucksdy  he  left 
Oxford  without  trying  for  a  degree. 

Being  intended  for  the  bar,  he  was  now  transferred  to 
the  Inner  Temple  ;  but  it  was  said,  that "  he  rather 
tfook  a  bait  than  made  a  meal  at  the  Inns  of  Court, 
whilst  he  studied  the  laws  therein."  He  was,  in  truth, 
a  noted  roisterer  and  swash-buckler,  hearing  the  chimes 
at  midnight,  knowing  where  the  bona  roba$  were  ;  and 
cometimes  lying  all  night  in  the  Windmill,  in  St. 
George's  Fields.  But  while  he  spent  much  of  his  time 
in  dicing  and  gallantry,  there  were  two  amusements  to 
which  he  particularly  deroted  himself,  and  whieh  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  future  fortune.  The  first  was 
Jiineimgf  which  he  studied  under  the  best  masters,  and 
in  which  he  excelled  beyond  any  man  of  his  time.  The 
other  was  the  tt{»ge  ;  he  constantly  frequented  the 
theatres,  which,  although  Shakspeare  was  still  a  boy  at 
Sti%tford-on- Avon,  were  beginning  to  fiourish, — and  he 
himself  used  to  assist  in  writing  masques,  and  took  a 
part  in  performing  them.  He  was  one  of  Atc  students 
of  the  Inner  Temple  who  wrote  a  play  entitled  **  Tan- 
cred  and  Gismund,"  which,  in  the  year  1568,  was  acted, 
by  that  Society,  before  the  Queen. 

He  did  not  act  in  this  piece  himself;  but  Ms  &ahion- 
able  accomplishments  and  agreeable  manners  introducing 
him  into  the  best  society,  he  at  last  had  a  part  assigned 
him  in  a  masque  at  Court,  whioh  gaTe  him  a  very 
fiTonrable  opportonity  to  show  off  his  fine  person,  his 
elegant  taste  for  dress,  and  his  nnriyalled  proficiency  in 
dancing. 

The  tender  heart  of  Elizabeth  was  at  once  touched  by 
his  athletic  frame,  manly  beauty,  and  graceful  air;  and 
»be  openly  expressed  her  high  admiration  of  his  dancing. 
An  oifer  was  instantly  made  by  her  to  admit  him  of  the 
band  of  gentlemen  pensioners.  He  expressed  great 
wfUingness  to  renonnee  all  his  prospects  in  the  profes- 
aoo  of  the  law,  but  informed  her  that  he  had  incurred 
deMs  which  were  beginning  to  be  troublesome  to  him. 
^  adranced  him  money  to  pay  them  off — at  the  same 
tiae  (more  tuo)  taking  a  bond  and  statute-merchant  to 
npay  her  when  he  should  be  of  ability.  He  little 
tkoQghthe  should  CTerhearof  these  securities,  which 
iAerwarda  were  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  his  death; 
-Hind  before  he  had  even  reached  the  degree  of  appren- 
tice or  utter  barrister,  he  joyfully  transferred  himself 
from  his  dull  chambers  in  the  Temple  to  a  gay  apart- 
tt^nt  assigned  him  in  the  Palace,  near  the  Queen's.  He 
was  henceforth  the  reigning  favourite,  and  his  official 
pramotion  was  rapid.    He  was  successiTely  made  a 


gentleman  of  the  Queen's  privy  chamber,  eaptain  of  the 
band  of  gentlemen  pensioners  (her  body  guard,)  Vice- 
chamberlain,  and  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council.  This 
delight  of  the  Queen  to  honour  him  caused  much  envy 
and  some  scandal. 

The  extracts  from  ballads,  broadsides,  and  for- 
gotten tracts  and  plays,  with  which  Lord  Camp- 
bell has  illustrated  or  illuminated  the  foot  of  his 
pages,  are  as  remarkable  as  the  State  Papers 
and  grave  muniments  which  he  has  investigated, 
and  they  are  often  much  more  welcome,  we  should 
think,  to  the  reader,  who  sees  more  of  the  true 
spirit  of  an  age  in  a  popular  song,  than  in  a  Par- 
liamentary speech. 

Hatton,  then  Elizabeth's  Vice-chamberlain,  looked 
only  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  royal  mistress,  in  the 
persecution  of  her  rival  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
though,  after  the  execution  of  Mary,  Elizabeth 
affected  violent  displeasure  with  her  favourite. 
Secretary  Davison, "  by"  says  Lord  Campbell,  "a 
preconcerted  plan,  was  made  the  only  victim." 

Balls  and  masques  were  resumed,  and  being  still  the 
handsomest  man,  and  the  best  drest,  and  the  most  gal- 
lant, and  the  best  dancer  at  Court,  —  he  gained  new 
consequence,  pretending  to  become  an  orator  and  a 
statesman. 

It  was  at  this  conjuncture  that  Lord  Chancellor 
Bromley  died,  and  the  Great  Seal  was  to  be  disposed 
of.  Lore  and  gratitude  filled  the  mind  of  Elizabeth,  and 
after  some  misgivings, — whether  he  who  would  have 
made  a  most  excellent  Lord  Chamberlain  was  exactly 
fitted  for  the  duties  of  Lord  Chancellor,  she  resolved 

at  all  hazards  to  appoint  him *  .    .    •    . 

Some  of  the  courtiers  at  first  thought  that  this  ceremony 
was  a  piece  of  wicked  pleasantry  on  the  part  of  the 
Queen ;  but  when  it  was  seen  that  she  was  serious,  all 
joined  in  congratulating  the  new  Lord  Chancellor. 

However  obsequious  the  courtiers,  Westminster 
Hall  and  the  Inns  of  Court  were  somewhat  mal* 
content,  —  yet  was  the  favourite  magnificently 
installed.     We  have  much  more  ^'  scandal  about 

Queen  Elizabeth  "  and  her  successive  lovers. 

Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  though  much  younger 
than  the  Queen,  was  at  last  getting  somewhat  aged ; 
and  Essex,  a  youth  of  not  yet  twenty-one,  was 
sighing  at  the  Queen  s  feet,— 

And  by  his  songs  and  his  tilting,  by  his  spirit  and 
address,  by  his  flowing  locks  and  unrazored  lip,  had 
captivated  her  affections,  and  had  been  rapidly  promoted 
to  be  Master  of  the  Horse,  Captain  General  of  the 
cavalry,  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  Prime  Favourite. 
The  spoiled  school -boy,  tired  of  the  fondness  of  **  the  old 
woman,"  as  he  called  her,  had  fied  the  Court  and  clan- 
destinely joined  the  expedition  fitted  out  under  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  for  the  coast  of  Spain,  to  avenge  on 
Philip  the  insults  of  the  Armada.  Still  Hatton  was  too 
much  occupied  to  avail  himself  of  this  conjuncture,  and 
he  had  the  deep  mortification  of  finding  himself,  on  his 
occasional  visits  to  Whitehall  or  St.  James's,  to  Rich- 
mond or  Greenwich,  entirely  neglected  and  slighted  for 
younger  men. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  he  saw  a  handsome  youth 
fh>m  Devonshire  throw  his  brave  silken  cloak  into  the 
mire  for  a  foot-cloth  to  the  Queen,  and  instantly  taken 
into  favour  by  her,  and  appointed  to  the  post  which  he 
himself  had  once  held,  and  which  he  would  now  have 
been  delighted  to  exchange  for  the  Great  Seal.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  had  the  special  care  of  her  person,  as 
Captain  of  her  band  of  gentlemen  pensioners. 

But  the  Queen  not  only  forsook  the  Chancellor 
for  younger  lovers,  but  actually  dunned  him  for 
the  money  she  had,  in  her  early  fondness,  lent 
to  free  him  from  embarrassments  incurred  by 
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extravagance.  He  did  not  deny  the  debt ;  bat 
pleaded  poyerty,  and  craved  delay ;  which,  instead 
of  granting,  the  Queen  directed  her  law  officers  to 
prosecute  him.  Poor  man !  the  lovers  of  Queens 
are  sometimes  not  more  fortunate  than  the  mis- 
tresses of  Kings. 

All  contemporary  accounts  agree  that  the  Qaeen's 
neglect  and  cruelty  had  Buch  an  effect  npon  his  spirits 
that  he  died  of  a  broken  heart.  In  Trinity  term,  1591, 
it  was  publicly  observed  that  he  had  lost  his  gaiety  and 
good  looks.  He  did  not  rally  during  the  long  vacation, 
and  when  Michaelmas  term  came  round  he  was  confined 
to  his  bed.  His  sad  condition  being  related  to  Eliza- 
beth, all  her  former  fondness  for  him  revived,  and  she 
herself  hurried  to  his  house  in  EUy  Place  with  cordial 
broths,  in  the  hope  of  restoring  him.  These  she  warmed 
and  offered  him  with  her  own  hand,  while  he  lay  in 
bed,  adding  many  soothing  expressions,  and  bidding  him 
live  for  her  sake.  "  But,"  he  said,  <<  all  will  not  do  : 
No  pullies  will  draw  up  a  heart  once  cast  down,  though 
a  Queen  herself  should  set  her  hand  thereunto.'*  He 
died  in  the  evening  of  Friday  the  21st  of  NoTcmber,  in 
the  54th  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  immediately  compared  to  Jonah's  gourd,  and 
described  as  ''a  mere  vegetable  of  the  Court,  that 
sprung  at  night  and  sunk  again  at  noon."  He  had, 
however,  a  most  splendid  funeral. 

Though  no  lawyer,  Hatton  had  the  sense  to 
consult  ^*  Dr.  Swale,"  and  was  industrious.  Yet 
how  much  happier  had  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England,  the  favourite  of  Elizabeth,  been,  had  the 
fates  only  made  him  a  village  dancing-master ! 

While  holding  the  Great  Seal  his  greatest  distinction 
continued  to  be  his  skill  in  dancing,  and,  as  often  as  he 
had  an  opportunity,  he  abandoned  himself  to  this 
amusement.  Attending  the  marriage  of  his  nephew  and 
heir  with  a  Judge's  daughter,  he  was  decked,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  age,  in  Ids  official  robes  ;  and  it  is 
recorded,  that  when  the  music  struck  up  he  doffed  them, 
threw  them  down  on  the  floor,  and  saying,  ^  Lie  there, 
Air.  Chancellor !"  danced  the  measures  at  the  nuptial 

festivity The  nature  of  his 

intimacy  with  Elizabeth,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  was  not  such 
as  to  deprive  her  of  the  right  to  the  title  that  she  so 
often  boasted  of  in  public,  but  it  certainly  caused  much 
scandal  in  their  own  time. 

Lord  Campbell  has  given  himself  scope  in  the 
memoir  of  Lord  Ellesmere,  Elizabeth's  last  Chan- 
cellor ;  and  even  enters  into  such  minute  particulars 
as  her  visits  to  this  Lord  Keeper,  and  her  most 
melancholy  dying  hours.  The  spirit  of  legal  bio- 
graphy is  enlarged  indeed,  in  our  happy  days, 
when  we  find  an  ex-Chancellor  critically  settlbag 
the  difficult  point  of  whether  'Hhe  immortal  tra- 
gedy of  Othello,"  was  brought  out  or  not  before 


Elizabeth  visited  Ellesmere's  seat  of  Harefield,  and 
whether  Buridges'  company  were  sent  for  to  per- 
form it  before  the  Queen.  The  revels  and  pageants 
at  Harefield  make  it  a  sort  of  little  Kenilworth ; 
and  although  Milton  was  not  yet  bom  to  compose 
masques,  as  he  afterwards  did,  to  entertain  the  ladies 
and  guests  of  the  Egerton  family.  Lord  Campbell 
conjectures  that  Ben  Jonson  may  have ,  on  this 
occasion,  lent  his  assistance.  The  quantity  of 
provisions  and  dainties  that  were  provided,  is 
enormous.  The  mummery  was  clumsy  enough, 
if  we  may  take  as  evidence  the  farewell  ad- 
dress, which  Harefield^  personified  as  a  discon- 
solate widow  arrayed  in  sables,  delivered  to  the 
Queen,  with,  what  she  probably  valued  xnore,  *'  an 
anchor  jewel,'* 

His  zeal  and  affection  did  not  prevent  the  Chan- 
cellor from  paying  anxious  and  immediate  court  to 
Elizabeth's  successor,  from  whom  he  obtained  the 
Seals,  which  he  greedily  clutched  till  almost  the 
latest  hour  of  his  life,  and  unwillingly  resigned  at 
last,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  having  held  them 
longer  than  any  Chancellor,  —  always  excepting 
Lord  Eldon.  His  successor  was  the  illustrious 
Bacon.  Lord  Campbell  ^'sums  up"  very  favourably 
for  Chancellor  Ellesmere:  and  it  may  be  something 
to  say  justly,  for  a  lawyer  and  statesman  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  what  would  be  very  negative  fpraise 
of  any  other  man, — *^  He  never  betrayed  a  friend." 

Considering  the  life  of  Lord  Bacon  as  still  un- 
written, or  <<  still  a  desideratum  in  English  litera- 
ture," Lord  Campbell  has  produced  one  of  great 
elaboration,  though  we  fear  that  it  will  not,  to 
many,  supply  the  "desideratum."  .  With  fine 
sympathy  Mith  Wolsey  in  his  fallen  fortunes,  and 
a  warm  and  affectionate  appreciation  of  all  that 
was  virtuous,  kindly,  and  amiable  in  Sir  Thomas 
More,  our  author  has  no  indulgence  for  Bacon,  and 
but  scanty  justice  to  show  the  memory  of  him  whom 
he  acknowledges  to  have  been  by  far  the  greatest 
of  English  Chancellors.  Lord  Campbell  has  not 
properly  weighed  those  memorable,  and,  as  they 
have  become,  pathetic  words  in  Bacon  s  last  will, 
"  For  my  name  and  memory,  I  leave  it  to  men's 
charitable  constructions."  But  we  must,  though 
cursorily,  notice  his  more  genial  lives  of  Wolsey 
and  More,  before  proceeding  to  this  painful, 
humiliating,  and  somewhat  narrow-spirited,  if  not 
acrimonious  record,  of  a  great  man's  life. 
{To  he  continued,) 


ANE  REMONSTRANCE  WITH  OUR  POETS. 


BY  JER.  GINGER. 


O,  once  the  poet,  like  Heaven's  bird. 
Sang  from  the  fulness  of  the  heart ; 
They  call'd  it  well  the  joyous  art. 

For  there  was  health  in  erery  word  : 

Great  thoughts  are  simple, — so  was  he; 

Great  hearts  are  merry,  fresh,  and  free. 

And  there  lay  his  philosophy. 

Not  his  with  moping  melancholy. 
Like  a  day  of  drizzling  showers, 
Gloomily  wading  through  dull  hours. 
To  sadden  all  things  high  and  holy. 
Earth  might  be  curs<^d,  men  be  bad, 
Yet  was  there  much  in  sunshine  clad, 
That,  like  the  devil,  no  shadow  had. 


True;  one  might  be  at  next-door  dying, 
Yet  mirth  was  o'er  the  cradle  here; 
And,  oertes,  it  were  paying  dear 
For  life,  to  lire  for  ever  sighhig  : 
Yet  he  that  wore  a  smiling  face. 
Could  feel  as  well  as  the  weeping  race. 
And  show  it  with  as  good  a  grace. 

I'm  weary  of  your  **  broken  hearts;" 
My  own  is  sore  with  "  maids  forsaken ;'' 
"  The  last  sad  looks,"  I  trust,  are  taken 
Of  "  Odes  to  Death,"  and  «  Songs  of  Shirts." 
Our  poets  take  with  grief;  but  yet 
'Twould  need  even  FalstafTs  waist  and  wit, 
To  assure  me  they  improve  on  it. 
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OUR  HEARTH  AND  HOMESTEAD.* 


(Concluded  firom  No.  CXXXIIL  p.  42.) 


Our  readers,  no,  not  one  of  them,  ean  have  for- 
^ottea  the  brave  old  Squire  Lawrence  of  the  BanpCy 
hia  fides  Achates  honest  John  Hardy,  Mike  Crouch, 
the  eUrii^  Earth-stopper,  with  his  friend  Peter 
Parkins,  the  Razor-grinder,  and  his  dog  Toby,  as 
macb  a  character  as  himself.  No;  snch  oblivion  is 
nUerly  impossible.  Howconld  thespirited  little  hero 
of  the  tale,  ^'  Master  Tom,"  the  ''  Foundling,"  the 
second  of  that  name,  be  forgotten  ?  or  yet  his  guide 
in  woodcraft.  Job  Sykes,  ^e  Squire's  huntsman  ? 
or  Job's  notable  dame,  a  kindlier  sort  of  Mrs.  Caudle 
in  her  own  small  way,  long  before  that  celebrated 
lady  had  been  heard  of  ?  These  things,  which  have 
been,  and  ^  were  most  dear,"  cannot  be  forgotten 
by  our  readers ;  some  of  whom,  on  the  contrary, 
haTvbeen  gently  jogging  our  elbow,  hinting  that 
we  are  playing  cruel  with  the  whetted  edge  of 
their  cariosity.  All  in  good  time :  the  thread  of 
a  good  story,  which  for  a  while  slipt^  through  our 
fingers,  baa  been  deverly  taken  up  elsewhere ;  and 
here  is  oar  old  tale  reproduced  and  continued  in 
three  neat  Yolumes,  forming,  of  its  kind — ^its  sylvan, 
familiar,  homely,  humorous,  and  rural  old  English 
kind, — and  under  the  title  of  The  Old  HaU^  one 
of  the  best  noveb  of  1845-6. 

We  need  not  once  more  go  over  the  old  ground. 
Our  readers  must  well  remember  the  diablerie  of  the 
impish  Mike  Crouch ;  the  night-mare  dreams  of 
John  Hardy ;  the  appearance  of  the  chubby  infant 
Tom,  one  fine  night,  packed  up  in  a  basket ;  the 
whbpered  scandalsafiecting  the  moralsof  the  genial 
Squire's  faithful  friend,  John;  and  the  growth, 
nortare,  and  training  of  the  brave  boy,  in  whom 
the  affections  of  the  whole  household,  with  all  its 
rural  dependencies,  soon  centred.  The  otter- 
hunts,  and  fox-hunts,  and  fishing-excursions,  in 
which  Master  Tom,  while  still  in  his  teens,  became 
the  prince  of  sportsmen,  cannot  be  foigotten.  In 
these  Mr.  Mills  has  here  excelled  himself.  He  has 
long"  made  this  domain  his  own,  whether  in  fiction 
or  in  reality.  His  sporting  scenes  have  the  ani- 
mation, the  rapid  movement,  the  out-door  breezy 
ficshness  of  the  actual.  No  one  carries  the  reader 
8o  briskly  and  fairly  into  the  real  country,  and  in 
earnest  sets  him  to  work  in  its  varied  sports,  and 
amid  its  fairest  scenes. 

Of  such  sporting  sketches,  descriptions  of  old 
English  games,  and  rustic  amusements,  and  the 
manners  and  household  life  of  a  class  with  which 
Mr.  Mills  seems  thoroughly  well  acquainted, 
Bamely,  sporting  country  gentlemen,  and  their 
ootrdoor  attendants  of  all  degrees,  the  bulk  of 
what  remains  of  the  story  is  made  up. — As  for  the 
main  plot.  Master  Tom,  now  grown  up  into  a  fine 
high-suited,  handsome  lad,  the  darling  of  all  in 
and  about  ^  Our  Hearth  and  Homestead,"  and  the 
adopted  heir  of  the  Squire  and  John  Hardy,  be- 
comes exceedingly  anxious  to  discover  his  real 


parentage.  Not  less  so  were  his  friends  and 
patrons ;  and  the  cunning  Mike  Crouch,  and  the 
rascally  Razor-grinder,  Peter  Parkins,  tried  to 
make,  if  not  their  fortunes,  their  bread,  bacon,  and 
beer,  by  amusing  the  family  with  pretended  stories 
and  discoveries  of  the  boy's  parents.  Peter,  in* 
deed,  at  one  time  contemplated  the  propriety  of 
assuming  the  honour  of  being  father  of  the  Squire's 
adopted  heir  himself.  In  consequence  of  the  plot- 
ting and  counter-plotting  of  these  worthies,  who, 
like  all  other  rogues,  are  often  in  mortal  terror  of 
discovery,  honest  John  Hardy  set  off,  on  his 
famous  cob.  Blossom,  and  at  the  Lion,  a  country 
inn  where  he  passed  the  night,  accidentally 
stumbled  upon  the  only  man  who  could  give  him 
the  information  after  which  he  had  been  sent  a 
wild-goose  chase  by  Mike  and  his  confederate. 
The  nocturnal  scene  which  leads  to  the  grand  dis- 
covery of  Master  Tom's  parentage,  is  somewhat 
too  much  in  the  style  of  Smollett  or  Fielding,  for 
the  present  delicate  age,  —  '*  some  folks'  ears,"  as 
Mrs.  Honor  remarks,  **  being,  marry !  the  nicest 
parts  about  them."  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose, 
that  certain  nocturnal  and  conjugal  disturbances 
in  the  Lion  brought  John  Hardy  into  contact 
with  a  certain  rather  equivocal  Mr.  Tobias  Smith, 
who,  however  out  at  elbows  at  this  time,  had  once 
borne  his  Majesty's  commission,  and  who  was  now 
b^und  for  **  The  Range." 

John  Hardy  had  a  very  powerfal  inclination  to  inqnire 
about  the  pleasure  or  bnsineas  that  Tobias  Smith  might 
have  at  the  Range  ;  but  he  mastered  the  desire  to  put 
the  question. 

•*  I  know  the  Range  very  well,"  observed  he ;  "  it  be- 
longs to  an  old  fHend  of  mine." 

*"  The  deril  it  does  ! "  ejacuUted  the  stranger.  ^  In- 
deed !  Humph  I  then  yon  may  know  something  of  the 
air  that  I  oansed  there  some  yean  ago,  and  which,  I 
have  been  given  to  understand,  has  never  been  allowed 
to  settle  down  again." 

It  was  very  natural  that  John  should  inquire  what 
this  was,  baring  prefaced  the  query  by  declaring  that  he 
did  not;  and,  in  a  homely  phrase,  without  beating  about 
the  bush,  he  asked  for  the  particulars  of  this  event. 

**  Did  you  never  hear  of  a  fine,  fat,  living  baby  being 
sent—" 

John  Hardy  sprang  firom  the  floor  as  if  it  had  sud- 
denly heaved  him  into  the  air,  and,  rushing  towards  the 
no  less  surprised  Tobias  Smith,  clutched  him  by  both 
hands,  and  by  main  force  dragged  him  into  a  ohair. 

^  Young  man,"  said  he,  in  a  scarcely  articulate  voice, 
^  you're  touched  a  chord" — and  John  thumped  himself 
significantly  on  the  bosom. 

It  was  a  long  tale  this  of  Mr.  Tobias  Smith, 
when  it  at  last  came  out,  to  the  utter  discomfiture, 
of  course,  of  the  schemes  of  Peter  Parkins  and 
Mike  Crouch.  Many  years  before,  John  Hardy, 
even  then  a  kind  of  old  bachelor,  had  been  on  the 
point  of  marrying  acertain  beautiful  Mary  Weston ; 
but  he  had  an  orphan  prot^i,  just  grown  up  to  a 
handsome  young  fellow,  for  whom  honest  John 
had  obtained  a  commission.    Mary  and  this  young 
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gentleman  met.  Love  is  irresistible.  They  were 
forgetful,  ungrateful :  they  fled  together,  and 
were  married ;  and  the  kind  heart  of  John  Hardy, 
overbrimming  with  love  for  both  delinquents,  had 
long  since  forgiven  the  fault  against  gratitude  and 
himself,  which  had  been  severely  expiated.  Ame« 
xica  was  then  the  theatre  of  war,  and  before  Tom 
was  bom,  his  unhappy  father,  Lieutenant  Gordon, 
placed  in  suspicious  circumstances,  became  the 
innocent  victim  of  a  hurried  court-martial,  and 
died  the  death  of  a  traitor.  Before  his  execution, 
Gordon  said  to  his  comrade,  the  now  broken-down 
Tobias— 

**  My  last  request  is,  that  this  letter  may  be  delivered  to 
Mr.  Hardy  upon  the  return  of  my  wretched  wifb  to 
England,  if,"  he  continued  in  a  suppressed  tone,  **  she 
lives  to  get  there.  I  know  that  she  will  then  find  a  pro- 
tector, notwithstanding  what  has  passed ;  for  when  John 
Hardy  forgivei  an  injury  he  forgets  tt." 

'*  I  promised  to  see  his  behests  obeyed  as  far  as  I 
possibly  could.*' 

Tom  was  bom  on  the  homeward  voyage ;  and 
the  unhappy  mother,  the  youthful  widow,  only 
when  driven  to  extremity,  resolved  to  intrust 
John  Hardy,  whom  she  durst  not  meet,  with  the 
care  of  her  child.  Tom  was  accordingly  brought 
to  the  Range  in  the  manner  our  readers  already 
know,  by  the  said  Tobias,  who,  from  that  hour, 
had  never  seen  nor  heard  of  Mrs.  Grordon. 

**  Poor  Mary  had  intrusted  me  with  her  son,^'  said 
John  Hardy,  hurling  the  handkerchief  from  his  face,  and, 
throwing  his  arms  round  Mr.  Tom's  neck,  he  smothered 
him  with  caresses.    The  parties  were  now  at  the  Range. 

''Marvellous,  extraordinarr*  most  wonderTulI"  ex- 
claimed the  Squire,  almost  bewildered  with  astonish- 
ment. » 

*<  But  not  less  true,  sir,  (br  all  that,"  remarked  Tobias 
Smith. 

^  Does  no  one  know,"  gasped  Master  Tom,  almost 
struggling  to  make  himself  heard,  **  what  beeame  of  my 
mother  t" 

"  No  one,  as  it  appears,  that  we  are  at  present 
acquainted  with,"  replied  Tobias  Smith. 

•*  Never  mind !  never  mind ! "  ejaculated  John  Hardy, 
eonvulaed  with  excitement.    *  We  will  find  her  out  if 

alive,  and  if "  perhaps  he  would  have  added, 

'^  dead;"  but  the  word  died  upon  his  lips,  and  he  oould 
say  nothing  more. 

All  was  now  joy  at  the  Range,  where  field- 
sports  were  the  order  of  every  day.  At  this  time, 
James  the  whipper-in,  and  the  only  son  of  Job 
Sykes  the  old  huntsman,  was  about  to  marry 
pretty  Nancy,  the  daughter  of  old  Edward  Dixon, 
mine  host  of  the  Lion,  across  the  country ;  and 
upon  the  strength  of  this  alliance,  the  seniors,  in 
arranging  settlements,  held  sundry  jollifications  ; 
and  one  in  particukr,  on  the  fatal  eve  of  the  day  of 
the  marriage,  when  Mrs.  Sykes,  driven  from  her 
patience  by  Job's  misconduct,  and  just  awake, 
surveyed  the  sleeping  partner  snoring  by  her  side, 
and  thus  broke  forth :  — 

"I  dare  say,"  soliloquized  Mrs.  Sykes,  In  a  ioprrtno 
tone,  **  that  he's  got  a  precious  headache  this  morning ; 
and  it  serves  him  right.  How  men  can  make  saeh  nasty 
Christians  of  themselves— J  can't  think.  It's  abomi- 
nable !  They,"  continued  she,  gradually  raising  her 
voice,  without  being  conscious  of  the  increase  of  Its 
powers, '' unlike  their  wivesj  elderly  and  properly  be- 
haved females,  who,  when  taking  their  pleasure,  go  out 
for  a  nice  little  chat,  about  their  neighbours,  over  a  cup 
or  two  of  tea ;  but  they  —  these  men,  forsooth  I  —  must 
eat  and  drink^  and  smoke,  sing  roisteroos  songs,  tell  — "  I 


Mrs.  Sykes  shook  her  head  with  indignation  —  ^  rnm- 
titiddity  jests  and  rollicking  stories,  and  make  them- 
selves, what  thetf  call,  jolly !  It's  sad,  very  sad,"  said 
the  old  lady,  "very  bad  to  think  of,  more  especially 
when  the  bout  winds  up  by  half  the  sottish  company 
sleeping  nnder  the  table,  and  the  other  hsJf  being  sent 
to  their  homes  in  wheelbarrows." 

**  Wheelbarrows  I"  Job  stretched  himself  and  yawn- 
ed.   "Wheelbarrows  II" 

Again  the  conclusion  of  Mrs.  Sykes's  soliloquy 
seemed  to  ring  in  Job's  ears,  and  roused  him  (klrly  from 
the  Vagaries,  ideal  fantasies  aad  imageries  of  his  heated 
brain. 

**  Did  yon  speak,  my  dear  1"  inquired  Job,  in  a  voice 
denoting  hesitation  and  want  of  confidence  in  his  ad- 
dress. 
Mrs.  Sykes  made  no  reply. 

"  Well  1  that's  queer  enough,"  oontlnned  Job,  press- 
ing »  hand  upon  his  brow,  **  I  thonght  that  I  heard 
somebody  say  something  about  wheelbarrows." 

'^  Mayhap  you  were  dreaming  of  coming  home  last 
night,"  sarcastically  returned  his  better  half. 

**  I  don't  think  I  was,"  rejoined  Job,  taking  off  his 
nlghtoap,  and  rubbing  his  brow  vigoroosly,  in  the  en- 
deavour to  polish  a  fow  of  the  clouded  and  bleared  ideas 
still  in  the  fog  and  fiime  of  potent  draughts  imbibed 
when  the  moon  was  up. 

^  You've  got  a  nice,  smart  headache,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Sykes,  with  satisfiiotion,  by  way  of  opening  her  maaked 
battery  on  her  defenceless  spottse^  in  the  form  of  a  matin 
onrtain  lecture.  ''  I  hope,"  resumed  she,  after  a  slight 
pause  for  due  effect, "  that  you  feel  at  this  moment,  Job, 
the  force  and  truth  of  what  I've  so  constantly  said  to 
you,  for  upwards  of  seven-and-twenty  years,  regarding 
smoking  and  drinking,  and  all  that  sort  o'  thing.    Yon 

now  know  that " 

"  Yes,  I  |do,"  interrupted  Job,  drawing  his  fingers 
over  his  heavy  eyelids,  and  looking  about  as  happy  and 
enviable  an  animal  as  a  cur,  tied  to  a  gate,  pelted  by 
schoolboys. 

<<  Yes,  I  do,  Betsy,"  repeated  he,  **  thank  you.  I  feel 
it  all|  and  know  every  thing ;  so  don't  trouble  yonrself 
about  repeating  the  matter." 

"  Oh,"  returned  Mrs.  Sykes,  **  it's  no  trouUe  to  me  to 
point  out  the  wickedness  of  sinful  Christians.  I  deem  it 
a  duty,  Mr.  S.,  and  so  long  as  my  powers  last,  with  the 
blessing  of  God,  I'll  continue  to  exercise  'em." 

When  Mrs.  Sykes  used  the  abbreviation  of  her  hiis* 
band's  surname,  by  applying  only  the  governing  letter, 
it  was  an  unexceptionable  symbol  to  Job  that  the  homily 
would  prove  tedious  in  its  length,  and  more  than  ordi- 
narily severe.  Like  a  landed  fish,  therefore,  he  threvr 
himself  on  the  flat  of  his  back,  and,  with  a  groan,  ex- 
pressive of  his  exquisite  endurance,  passively  submitted 
to  the  ordeal  prepared  for  his  penance. 

**  Isn't  it  dreadfol,"  resumed  Mrs.  Sykes,  **  that  a 
man  cant  turn  flrom  the  pit  when  somebody— it  may  be 
his  wife — stands  like  a  direction-pest,  or  a  guardiaa 
angel,  to  turn  from  the  gulf  without  a  bottom*  and  where 
there's  nothing  but  brimstone-flames  and  red-hot  pokers  t 
I  say,  isn't  it  enough  to  make  one's  blood  creep,  and 
one's  hair  stand  on  end,  to  think  of  it  t  '* 
Job  was  as  mute  as  the  direction-post. 
**  Now,  there  you  are,"  resumed  Mrs.  Sykes,  *  a  hne- 
band  and  a  father,  and  yet,  with  all  the  responsibility  of 
a  human  being  in  such  a  position,  you-^— Job  Sykes,  a 
husband  and  a  father,  and  huntsman  to  Squire  Lawrence 
of  the  Range — ^to  come  home  in  a  ithedbarrow !  ** 

The  eloquent  dame's  nose  curled  with  haughty  indig- 
nation  at  the  refleotion,  and  her  eyes  speeded  with 
passion  from  between  the  double  rows  of  crimped  cam- 
bric frills  which  so  lavishly  adorned  her  nocturnal 
head-gear. 

"  But  what  could  be  expected  nnder  the  cironmstan- 
ees  1 "  pleaded  Job,  in  a  faint  spiritless  voice. 

<<  What  could  be  expected  I"  repeated  Mrs.  Sykes, 

slightly  raising  herself  on  her   elbows.     ^  Goodness 

gracious !  not  that  you  should  be  driven  home  in  a 

wheelbarrow,  I  suppose  ! " 

**  No,"  rejoined  the  huntsman,  feebly ;  ^  but  to  get  a 
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^lUe  top  too  muoh  on  muk  m  oeoanon  wam^fe  oat  of 
lU  decent  Teckoning." 

*"  I  don't  know  what  yon  call  deeeniy  Mr.  S./'  said  the 
dune,  *^  and  I'm  not  partieularl  j  deeiroiu  of  being  in- 
fomed ;  bat  how  yon  can  talk  about  the  otfoowton  jasti- 
fjing  joor  getting  in  a  dreadful  itate  of  intozicatiouy  I 
csB't  imagine." 

•^Didn't *' 

*^Q€  eooree  he  did,"  enappishly  intermpted  Mrs. 
Sykes ;  "  of  conne  he  did." 

**  Yon  won't  let  a  fellow  put  in  a  single  word,"  expos- 
tulated Job.    «  What  I  was  going  to  say  is " 

*^  That  Master  Tom,  being  found  out  to  be  the  son  of 
a  leai,  tme-bom  gentleman,"  oontinued  Mzs.  Sykes, 
takinf ,  both  literally  and  fignratiToly,  the  words  out  of 
tile  moolh  of  her  husband,  *'  the  Squire  gave  the  tenants, 
sad  ereiy  body  within  the  boundary  of  the  parish,  a 
Qnistaaa  rerel  in  the  month  of  March,  and  then  and 
there  let  them,  one  and  aJI,  know  who  their  future  land- 
lord would  be.  This  was  as  It  should  be;  and  few,  indeed, 
bit  fdt  in  aooordanee  with  their  words  when  draining 
their  cops  and  horns  to  the  young  gentleman's  health 
and  kag  life.  But  when  this  was  drunk,  as  it  was,  in 
■7  presence,  over  and  over  again — ^why  couldn't  you 
take  pattern  by  me,  and  oome  to  your  home  like  a 
Rtpsetable  man  I  Instead  of  which,  yon  must  sit  up  till 
you  couldn't  sit  any  longer,  and  then  be  trundled  home 
like  a  pig  hi  a  wheelbarrow.  Oh  !  Job,  Job  1 "  con- 
tuuted  Ifo.  Sykes,  with  a  melodramatic  shake  of  the 
bead,  and  an  appropriate  clasp  of  the  hands,  **  it's  enough 
ts  make  a  bed-post  savage." 

**  There  were  others  besides  me,"  rejoined  Job. 

"  A  pretty  excuse,  indeed,"  added  the  dame.  ^*  And 
is,  bettuse,  I  suppose,  there  may  be  heathens,  who 
wenhip  stocks  and  stones,  you're  to  do  the  same." 

The  matrimonial  dialogue  proceeded  t-o  a  most 
unconscionable  length,  yet  could  not  his  wife's  lec- 
ture drive  from  Job's  brain  certain  delightful  re- 
ininiscences  of  the  past  '^  glorious  night." 

A  hearty  laugh  burst  from  his  lips,  and  be  sprung  out 
of  bed  and  threw  open  the  casement,  in  a  convulsion  of 
neiTimeDt. 

''And  pray,  may  I  inquire  what  you're  laughing  at  1" 
Esid  Mn.  Sjkes,  with  becoming  gravity.  **  But  I  sup- 
psN,"  eontinned  she,  with  the  bearing  of  a  martyr, 
"*  that  it's  me,  your  lawful  wife." 

"  No,  no,  no,  Betsy,"  replied  the  huntsman,  checking 

his  mirth,  "  it's  not  you,  indeed.     But  when  you  said 

that  J&mes  was  as  sober  as  a  parson,  I  remembered 

aantting  our  worthy  vicar  up  stairs,  and  when  in  bed 

he  kept  on  hallooing  out,  'One  more,  let  it  be  a  bumper. 

X«w.  M  you  like  him— Hurrah.'     Then  Mr.  Hardy, 

aoanted  on  Master  Tom — I  never  shall  be  able  to 

eall  him  Gordon  —  mounted  on  Master  Tom's  shoulders, 

quickly  followed  in  just  the  same  state  :  but  nothing 

oeald  dissuade  him  but  that  he  was  on  Blossom,  and  he 

ceationed  ehirroping  like  a  singing  bird,  and  saying, 

'Gome  up,  my  pretty  fellow— gently  there — who— hoooo 

—00,'  while  the  Squire  laughed  till  the  tears  streamed 

down  his  face,  and  he  could  scarcely  stand  for  want  of 

breath.    There  never  were  such  doings  at  the  Range." 

Mil.  Sykes  observed,  by  way  of  a  parenthesisy  that 

''there  ought  not  to  have  been." 

"Old  Ned  Dixon,"  continued  Job,  ''insisted  on  pro- 
posing his  own  health, '  with  all  the  honours  and  a  little 
over,'  when  the  Squire  was  gone  ;  and  because  we 
wouldnH  give  him  more  than  nine-times-nine,  he  said, 
hetwean  the  lovdeit  hiceups  I  ever  heard,  that  he  con- 
sidered hifflielf  an  injured  man,  and,  sinking  on  the 
floor  like  a  bntt  turned  over,  he  fell  at  the  same  moment 
into  a  sleep  so  sound,  that  you  might  suppose  he'd  been 
cofl^Nwrng  hunself  for  a  fhli  hour." 

*  Mr.  Dixon,  as  a  parent  and  a  landlord,"  remarked 
Mn.  Sykes,  dosing  her  eyes,  and  having  a  visionary 
Bdward  Dixon  of  the  Lion  before  her,  in  a  helpless, 
maudlin  state  of  intoxication, "  ought  to  have  known 
better,'* 
*"  We  aU  onght  to  do  that,  Betsy,"  replied  Job.    "  At 


least,"  eontinned  he,  ^  all  those  who  have  had  the  chance 
of  learning." 

Job  could  stand  it  no  longer.  There  was  to  be  a 
fox-hunt  this  morning,  and  the  huntsman  led  off 
his  twenty-two  couples  of  choice  hounds  as  gal- 
lantly as  if  he  had  never  been  rated  by  a  wife. 
We  shall  take  but  one  side-glance  of  the  field. 

John  Hardy  was  displaying  his  equestrianship  on  the 
back  of  Blossom,  the  squabby  cob,  kept  in  propriety 
and  a  due  state  of  order  by  his  attendant,  Mike  Crouch, 
the  earth-stopper,  whose  authority  was  combined  in  three 
feet  of  stiff  ground-ash  which  he  carried  in  his  hand. 
Our  hero,  who  was  now  commonly  called  "  the  young 
Squire,"  formed  the  focus,  however,  for  the  general 
admiration ;  and  as  he  rode  through  the  throng  with 
his  appointments  as  complete  and  perfect  as  good  taste 
could  render  them,  from  the  glittering  bit  in  his 
horse's  foaming  jaws  to  the  polished  spurd  buckled  to  his 
heels,  many  a  maiden's  pulse  fluttered  quicker  than  was 
its  wont,  and  the  blood  mantled  in  the  cheek  like  the 
pink  of  the  apple-blossom.  And  was  there  one  among 
that  light-hearted  crowd  whose  eye  sparkled  brighter 
than  the  rest  when  his  caught  hers  and  "  darted  light 
into  eaoh  other  ?"  Well !  perhaps  there  was,  and  if  so, 
time  will  reveal  all  hidden  secrets. 

"  Hoik  in,  there  I"  cried  Job,  crashing  through  a  bull- 
fence,  as  if  it  had  been  made  of  tissue-paper.  "  Hoik  1 
wind  him  1"  and  every  hound  rushed  to  the  summons 
like  needles  to  the  magnet,  and  flew  into  the  furze-brake 
with  a  dash  that  showed  their  true  blood  and  spirit,  and 
for  which  they  were  so  justly  celebrated. 

As  may  be  anticipated,  the  last  fixture  for  the  season 
was  "a  sure  find,"  although,  from  the  great  and  merited 
popularity  of  the  master,  few,  very  few  blanks,  had  to 
be  recorded  throughout  a  series  of  seasons. 

Scarcely  had  the  hounds  been  in  cover  a  short  flve. 
minutes,  when  "Hark !  a  whimper.  Yes,  they've  found," 
was  heard  to  burst  from  more  than  twenty  lips. 

"  Crently,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Squire  oorrectingly; 
"  let  them  get  well  at  him." 

There  was  now  a  silence,  which  seemed  to  give  a 
denial  to  the  raised  hopes  of  many. 

"  I  fear  it  was  only  a  puppy's  babble,"  said  one  in  an 
under-tone. 

'"  Perhaps  so,"  replied  a  second;  "and  still  Job  cheers 
to  it." 

"  Have  at  him  !"  hallooed  the  huntsman.  **  Drag  on 
himl    Wind  him  1    Hoik,  hoik  I" 

Now  the  deep-toned  note  of  a  hound  announced  that 
the  intelligence  was  genuine,  and  that  skulking  reynard 
was  afoot. 

"Hark  to  Struggler  !"  cried  Job.  "Hark, hark  to 
Struggler  I "  and  every  hound  flew  to  the  challenge 
with  the  speed  of  light;  and  then  the  music  burst  from 
their  throats  like  a  merry  peal  of  bells,  rousing  the  dozy 
owls  in  their  rotten,  crumbling,  time-worn  homes,  and 
driving  the  denizens  of  the  wild  from  dingle  and  dell, 
like  scared  and  frighted  sprites,  throagh  which  moon- 
beams stream  unimpeded,  at  the  crowing  of  the  cock. 

"Have  at  him  I"  cried  Job.  "Hoik,  hoik,  there  I 
Have  at  him,  'Chantress,  Dauntless,  Prosper  1  Hoik! 
hoik,  my  beauties  I" 

Through  the  stiff  and  thorny  fhrze  the  fox  was  pressed, 
at  a  speed  which  told  that  the  shelter  was  much  too 
hot  to  hold  him  any  longer,  unless  his  intention  was  to 
be  chopped  like  a  cur  upon  his  own  hearth ;  and  it  was 
dear  to  every  body,  eager  to  view  him  away,  that  he 
must  either  run  or  die,  and  that,  too,  without  delay. 

Like  a  flash  of  light,  bold  Charley  broke,  and  a  noble 
follow  he  looked,  with  a  tag  at  the  tip  of  his  brush  as 
white  as  snow. 

"Tally-ho  1"  cried  a  voice,  and  in  a  moment  back 
into  the  cover  the  fox  turned. 

"  Confusion  !"  exclaimed  the  Squire,  while  the  blood 
mounted  to  his  cheeks  with  anger,  and  his  eyes  lightened 
with  an  unusual  fire;  "confUsion !"  repeated  he;  "they've 
headed  him." 

"  Headed  him  1"  echoed  John  Hardy,  looking  through, 
as  would  aoem  to  the  observer,  an  unnecessarily  large 
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pair  of  silver  spoctaoles,  and  endeayooring  to  disooTW 
the  meaning  of  his  fHend's  remark  by  making,  in 
nantioal  parlanoe,  a  sweep  of  the  horiion. 

And  80  the  gallant  chase  proceeds,  until — 
^Gone-away  !  gone-away  I"  rang  far  and  wide. 
**  Forward,"  shonted  James  Sykes.  "  ForWd,  for'ard." 
'^  Hold  hard,  gentlemen,'*  oried  the  Squire  ;  ^let  them 
settle  to  him,  and  then  ride  orer  'em  if  ye  can." 

A  bnnoh  of  honnds  swept  ont  of  the  gorse  before  the 
fox  had  gained  a  hundred  yards  in  adTanee,  and  away 
they  went,  as  if  resoWed  to  race  him  down  at  once 
without  let,  check,  or  stop. 

*^  They'll  find  them  fut  enough  to-day,  Tom,"  remarked 
the  Squire  exnltingly. 

**  Thmi  they  will,"  replied  our  hero,  laughing,  as  he 
gathered  up  his  reins,  and  sat  his  fiery  and  impatient 
horse  with  the  ease  and  eonfidenoe  of  one  both  bold  and 
capable. 

Cap  in  hand,  Job  spurred  his  way  out  of  the  brake, 
and,  making  the  welkin  ring  with  his  halloo  to  bring 
the  tail  hounds  with  him,  he  lifted  them  hard  to  the 
front,  and  in  a  pinch  of  seconds  the  whole  pack,  with 
the  exception  of  three  couples  of  puppies  which  James 
was  bringing  up  at  his  best  pace  —  for  he  neyer  was 
known  to  leave  a  single  hound  in  cover — was  streaking 
along  like  a  shadow  IVom  one  body,  and  every  tongue 
throwing  melody  to  the  breeze. 
.  **  Qet  well  away  with  them,  Tom,"  said  the  Squire, 
waving  his  hand  for  his  protige  to  leave  his  side,  '*  and 
give  me  a  good  account  of  it ;  for  I  feel  that  I  cannot 
live  with  them  to-day,  although  I  must  try  to  nick  in 
here  and  there." 

**  Let  me  stay  with  you,  sir,"  replied  our  hero.  'Ill 
be  your  pad-groom,  and  it  shall  go  hard  but  that  I'll 
lift  ye  there  or  thereabouts  if  the  run  lasts  til]  midnight." 
'*  No,  no,"  rejoined  the  Squire,  smiling.  '^  Go,  my  boy, 
ride  and  stick  close  to  their  stems  as  you  can,  as  you 
should,  and  as  I  love  to  see  ye." 

Without  further  remark,  our  hero  slackened  his  reins, 
and,  leaning  slightly  forwards  in  his  saddle,  away  his 
horse  went  like  a  bird  on  wing,  and  skimmed  the  ground 
so  lightly,  that  he  appeared  not  to  touch  it  in  his  dainty 
tread. 

But  the  chase  is  over  for  this  day,  and  we  may 
follow  the  jolly  huntamanto  his  homestead  and  his 
sanctum  arbour.  It  is,  altogether,  a  very  pleasing 
Gainsboro'  sketch. 

At  the  entrance  of  Job  Sykea's  cottage,  was  one  of 
thoie  little  niral  arches  composed  of  lattice  work,  over 
which  honeysuckle  and  woodbine  crept;  and  in  the 
summer  evenings  this  was  a  favourite  spot  for  the 
huntsman  to  sit  and  smoke  his  well-loved  pipe  in,  secure 
firom  Uie  alloy  to  the  pleasure,  of  Mrs.  Sykes's  tongue. 
Occasionally,  it  is  true,  the  good  dame  wheesed  and 
coughed  from  the  inside,  by  way  of  supporting  her  prero- 
gative to  oppose  the  objectionable  propensity  on  the 
part  of  her  husband.  Considering  all  things,  however. 
Job  was  a  firee  and  happy  man,  when,  ensconced  in  his 
bower,  he  sat  puffing  the  sweet  and  narcotie  weed  and 
his  cares  to  the  winds,  at  one  and  the  same  moment. 

It  was  sunset,  on  one  of  those  glowing  days  in  early 
autumn,  which  leaves  all  nature  parched  and  athirst. 
The  flowers  drooped  and  flagged  upon  the  ground,  and 
the  scorched  leaves  hung  flapping  in  the  faint  breath  of 
the  wind,  wiUi  feverish  heat  in  every  fibre.  Gaping 
cracks  divided  the  solid  earth,  as  if  it  opened  its  jaws 
for  drink ;  and  even  the  brook,  instead  of  the  pure  and 
crystal  draught,  offered  nothing  but  a  series  of  thick, 
pasty,  muddy  pools.  The  lowing  herds,  with  ont- 
stretdied  tongues,  sought  every  oozy  spot,  and  bellowed 
forth  their  dissatisfaction  at  the  failure  of  their  seeking. 
The  very  birds  were  silent,  and  sat  perched  aloft  with 
open  bills ;  and  all  things  of  the  earth  craved  assuaging 
water. 

At  his  ease — most  particularly  at  his  ease — sat  Job 
Sykes  in  his  bower,  in  company  with  that  portly  and 
apoplectic  figure,  Edward  Dixon,  the  worthy  host  of  the 
Lion.  Whether  the  former  or  the  latter  had  set  the 
example,  is  not  exactly  known,  and,  happily,  forms  no 


matter  of  import  in  the  connecting  of  links  concerning 
this  history ;  but  both  of  the  boon  companions  were 
divested  of  their  coats  and  cravats,  and  were  reclining, 
with  their  feet  elevated  on  the  couple  of  benches  placed 
as  fixtures  in  ihe  recess,  in  the  least  stiff  and  formal 
manner  possible  to  be  imagined  or  described.  A  tankard 
of  ale,  with  Arothing  head,  looking  as  much  like  the  per- 
son of  Edward  Dixon  as  any  inanimate  body  could  do, 
stood  on  a  miniature  table  placed  between  the  topers 
and  smokers;  and  for  miserable  sinners  taking  their 
ease  and  rest  fh>m  the  transitory  vnretchedness  of  this 
heart-ache  world,  few,  perhaps,  ever  looked  less  miser- 
able than  Job  Sykes  and  Edward  Dixon. 

A  by-standor,  without  possessing  much  keenness  of 
observation,  would  have  observed  a  spirit  in  the  hunts- 
man's inhaling  and  exhaling  which  was  not  exhibited 
in  the  method  of  his  companion.  Job  gave  a  vigorous 
puff,  and  paused  as  if  to  contemplate  the  pleasurable 
effects ;  and  then,  when  they  became  faint  and  weak,  he 
gave  another.  But  the  landlord  of  the  Lion,  by  some 
action  which  was  one  of  the  many  mysterious  secrets  in 
his  capacious  bosom,  delivered  from  his  compressed  lips 
a  continued  stream  of  vapour,  not  dissimilar  to  the 
spout  of  a  tea-kettle.  There  was  no  check  to  the  thin 
volume  of  smoke,  but  upwards  it  curled  as  if  from  a 
chimney,  and  one,  too,  of  no  ordinary  powers  of  creating 
a  considerable  draught. 

It  would  appear  that  there  had  been  a  long,  deep 
pause ;  for  a  silence  reigned,  which  may  aptly  be  do- 
scribed  as  one  of  those  unmffled  surfaces  of  the  waters 
when  not  a  dying  sigh  of  the  zephyr  had  left  a  ripple  to 
mark  the  trace  of  his  breath.  At  length,  Edward 
Dixon  removed  his  pipe  from  his  lips,  knocked  the 
consumed  ashes  fVom  the  bowl  on  the  tip  of  his  shoe, 
and,  reaching  the  tankard,  took  a  deep  dip  of  its  contents 
with  great  deliberation.  Arriving  at  the  finish  of  his 
sip,  which  was  invariably  measured  by  the  capacities  of 
his  lungs,  he  fixed  his  dull  and  leaden  orbs  upon  Jobj 
and  said  :  "  What  do  you  think  of  our  little  kids!" 

^  Kids  1 "  repeated  Job,  evincing  something  like 
amazement  at  the  query  in  his  tone  and  gesture. 

"  Ay,"  rejoined  Edward  Dixon, "  don't  you  think  onr 
little  kids  are  bringing  matters  to  a  focus  t" 

**  Oh  !"  returned  the  huntsman, "  you  mean  my  Jem 
and  your  Nancy." 

"  The  same  individooals,"  added  the  landlord. 

The  converaation  went  on  in  the  same  fashion 
until  a  woman,  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  was 
seen  coming  along  the  lane.  She  staggered  ;  she 
fell ;  when,  on  Job  raising  her  tenderly  in  his  arms, 
Mrs.  Sykes  dropt  her  knitting-needles,  and  rushed 
to  the  door ;  for  Mrs.  Sykes,  spite  of  her  matri- 
monial lectures  upon  temperance,  good  hours,  and 
showing  a  proper  example  to  children,  is  no  ill- 
hearted  shrew  and  vixen,  like  her  successor,  Mrs. 
Caudle.  Need  we  tell  the  sagacious  reader  that 
the  female  in  mourning — a  faded,  but  still  beau- 
tiful woman — ^b  no  other  than  the  mother  of  Tom. 
But  she  had  come  only  to  satisfy  her  yearning 
heart ;  and  learning  that  her  boy  was  thrice  happy 
under  the  care  of  the  Squire  and  John  Hardy,  she 
vanished  from  the  huntsman's  cottage  as  she  had 
come ;  but  not  until  kind  Mrs.  Sykes  had  nursed 
the  forlorn  one  like  an  affectionate  mother,  nor  until 
she.  had  secretly  gazed  upon  her  brave  and  beauti- 
ful boy,  at  the  rural  fete  given  by  the  Squire  in 
honour  of  his  adopted  heir.  That  scene  is  gay  and 
lively. 

From  all  points  of  the  compass,  in  groups,  throngs, 
and  parties,  holiday  folk  in  holiday  gear  wended  their 
way  through  the  Hall-park,  much  to  the  discomfiture  of 
its  countless  denizens.  Some  old,  toothless  hunters, 
who,  having  done  their  duty,  were  turned  out  for  the 
remainder  of  their  natural  lives  to  range  over  the  broad 
acres  of  emerald  turf  as  it  suited  the  bent  of  their  in* 
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diBiiioB,  prieked  tbeir  eftn,  and  stood  snorting  at  the 
QBistoRnpted  stream  of  hamaa  forms  in  a  perfeot 
Isbyiinth  of  wonder.  Some  deer^too — a  fat,  panting 
herd  — swept  from  one  part  of  the  enolosure  to  the 
Mker,  and  tossed  their  branched  antlers,  and  stamped 
the  groiind  with  their  doren  feet,  in  anger  at  the  oanse 
tf  their  nnnsnal  disturbance.  Hares  and  rabbits 
■kipped  from  their  forms,  and  flashed  their  sonts  in  the 
hifb-topped  fern,  seeking  estieata  in  the  depths  of  the 
eorert.  G«ily-plnmed  pheasants  startled  manj  a  way- 
fkicr  M  they  rose  from  oeiy  nooks  *mid  twining  briar 
tod  bramble,  and  the  dore  and  wood-pigeon  whir-r'd 
froa  the  dark-green  shades  of  the  fir,  affrighted  at  the 
iatuiopers  to  their  solitodes.  Rook  oawed  to  rook ;  and 
aioy  a  sentinel,  perched  upon  a  topmost  bongh,  to  give 
intell^genee  of  approaching  danger,  spread  his  broad 
jet-bliek  wings,  and  hoarsely  croaked  his  fears  and 
disqiuetade. 

"I  teU  ye  what  it  is.  Job,"  said  the  worthy  host  of 
the  Uqh,  aa  he  rolled  his  plethoric  body  by  the  side  of 
the  baotsmaa,  some  few  yards  behind  Jem  and  his 
d&n^itcr  Naney ;  '  I  tell  you  what  it  is,*'  repeated  he, 

B^asoiog  his  words  with  a  kind  of  round,  drop-shot 
di|mty ;  "  I  think  Mrs.  S.  might  haye  taken  my  elbow 
OB  this  hosi-picious  o-casion." 

''Boss  what !"  inquired  Job. 

''Pidoas,**  rej>lied  Edward  Dixon.  "I  offered  the 
^iat  to  her,**  continued  he,  pushing  up  the  roll  of  fat 
ftsuliarly  termed  a  double-chin; ''but  it  was  declined." 

"  My  good  woman,  you  see,"  rejoined  the  huntsman, 
in  the  endeaTour  to  appease  the  wounded  dignity  of  the 
Uadlord,  ''had  to  support  the  lady  in  her  walk  here, 
isd  Bhe  eooldn't  do  both." 

'  I  don't  see,  for  my  part,  what  a  lodger  has  to  do  at 
1  rerel,"  problematically  obserred  his  oompanion. 

*'0h  V*  returned  Job,  **  it  was  by  our  persuasion  that 
ybi.  Weston  came  at  all.  We  thought  the  change  of 
iceae  might  rouse  her  spirits,  poor  th£g." 

"  A  lodger,**  said  Edward  Dixon,  who  appeared  to 
hsTs  flown  by  a  tangent  on  a  new  subject  **  is  by  no 
Betas  a  bird  of  the  first  plumage  in  my  eyes.  I  took 
•M  ooee,  many  years  ago,  at  the  Lion,  and  he  had  the 
rtil^  staik-naked  impudence  to  call  my  best  tap  wkiaU" 
hdlf-ttageattee.  There,"  continued,  the  host,  surreying 
his  friend  slowly,  and  with  a  deliberate  look,  from  heel 
te  head,  ^what  do  you  think  must  be  my  religious 
opinion  concerning  lodger*  1 " 

Job,  who  could  not  perceire,  with  any  clearness,  what 
Mrs.  Weston  had  to  do  with  the  case  in  point,  gare  an 
equivoeal "  Hnmph." 

*Bat  the  worst  remains  to  be  told,"  resumed  his 
loquadois  friend.  "  This  lodger,  after  telling  me  to  my 
boe,  m  the  presence  of  the  late  lamented  Mrs.  Dixon, 
that  myprimest  butt  was  not  split-skull,  nor  knock-me- 
dewB,  nor  common  swipes;  but  unsophisticated — that 
wu  the  wordywhich  I^ever  shallforget— -unsophisticated 
wfaistle-belly-Tengeance,  budged  one  night  without  any 

■eliee,  leanng  etery  thing  behind  him,  eren "  here 

Edfrsrd  Dixon's  70100  dropped  to  a  whisper,  which 
curied  inexpressible  effect  with  it, '*Atf6i2;."    .    .    . 

The  hoBtaman  laughed  heartily  at  his  companion's 
deeoiption  of  his  unprofitable  lodger,  and  his  mirth 
Mcseioned  Edward  Dixon  to  consider  that  he  had  said  c 
feed  thing  or  two. 

Edward  Dixon  was  silent  while  his  companion  con- 
tissed  to  indulge  in  his  eachinnatory  demonstimtion ;  but 
■poQ  a  cessation  of  his  laugh,  the  host  pointed  to  his 
dsoghter  and  Jem,  some  forty  yards  in  adtance,  and 
veaarked,  **  That  such  tits  were  not  to  be  seen  oTory 
dsy." 

"They're  a  goodiih-looking  couple  enough,"  replied 
M;  "and  what's  better  still,  their  conduct's  as  much 
te  he  admired  as  their  mould." 

*  Ha  l**  ejaculated  the  landlord.  **  There's  a  wonder- 
ful deal  in  training.  It's  no  use  to  hare  a  good  colt  or 
fily  unless  you'  bring  'em  up  to  tiie  mark.  When  I  hear 
Uiki  talk,"  continued  he,  <*  of  wild  and  obstinate  sons, 
ftfid  kiekhig,  runaway  daughters,  I  always  think  there 
■set  have  been  gaeat  fiwlt  in  the  breeding.  Some 
»««ple  give  too  much  rein  at  the  start ;  but  my  belief 
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ii,  that  where  one's  spoilt  through  too  much  liberty  and 
indulgence,  there  are  twenty  made  as  obstinate  as  mules 
through  kicks,  cuff^  and  ilUusage." 

*"  I  quite  agree  with  you  in  that  respect,  Ned,"  re* 
joined  his  friend.  "  Keep  a  steady,  mild,  yielding  hand 
upon  the  young  'uns,  I  say :  nerer  check  'em  short.  It 
only  pulb  'em  back  upon  their  hocks  for  the  time,  and 
makes  'em  more  resolved  to  plunge  for'ard  when  they 
can  get  their  heads." 

•*  We  're  two  feel-osophers.  Job,"  returned  Edward 
Dixon.  **  That's  what  we  are,  you  may  be  sure ;  and 
as  such,  should  be  regarded  by  the  public  in  general, 
and  by  parents  in  particular." 

The  master  of  the  revels  on  this  great  day  was 
Mr.  Tobias  Smith,  who,  though  onoe  an  ensign  in 
the  king's  service,  had  now  degenerated  into 
something  which  the  reader  can  oily  gather  from 
his  whole  course  of  life,  and  the  opinions  formed 
of  him  by  his  present  patrons,  the  Squire  and 
John  Hardy.  The  sports  of  the  day  were  all  old 
English ;  but  chief  were  the  wrestling-matches^ 
which  are  truly  Homeric.  Mike  Crouch,  the 
long-armed,  sinewy,  impish  dwarf,  whom  our 
leaders  must  remember  as  creating  such  conster- 
nation at  the  Range  at  the  opening  of  the  story, 
was  found  more  than  a  match  for  the  most  athletic 
young  feUows  who  had  accepted  of  his  challenge. 
We  shall  give  the  close  of  the  field,  choosing  the 
moment  when  Mike  had  vanquished  yet  another 
bold  challenger. 

Mike  grinned  broader  than  ever,  and  the  erowd 
became  dumb  with  amaaement.  Some  whispers  and 
foreboding  looks  were  exchanged  concerning  the  pro- 
bable fate  of  the  blacksmith's  son;  and  if  a  few  of  the 
maidens'  eyes  had  possessed  the  power  of  the  basilisk, 
the  earth-stopper  would  have  at  once  yielded  his  im- 
material spirit  to  mingle  with  things  through  which  the 
beams  of  the  pale  lamps  of  night  streak  without  impedi- 
ment. Such,  however,  is  the  impotenoy  of  mortals' 
power,  that,  notwithstanding  the  sincerity  of  the  will, 
Mike  stood  as  unconcerned,  and  as  scatheless  from  all 
harm  and  danger,  as  if  a  shower  cf  blessings  and  good 
wishes  were  being  poured  upon  his  head. 

Thrice  did  Tobias  Smith  inquire  with  stentorian  voice 
whether  there  were  any  more  combatants,  and,  receiving 
no  answer,  he  called  upon  the  blacksmith's  son  to  stand 
forward  and  contest  the  tempting  prize  with  the  earth- 
stopper. 

Readily  the  summons  was  obeyed,  and  as  the  favourite 
with  the  many  again  msde  hie  appearance  in  the  ring, 
breathless  anxiety  pervaded  through  the  mass. 

As  the  two  stood  waiting  for  the  signal  to  commence, 
the  contrast  was  very  striking.  Mike,  with  his  long 
arms  stiffened  down  his  sides,  and  his  head  buried 
between  his  shoulders,  looked  like  an  imp  of  dsrkness; 
while  his  opponent-threw  out  his  broad  and  ample  chest, 
and,  assuming  a  bold  and  becoming  attitude,  looked  the 
very  model  of  a  man,  fikultless  in  £ape,  and  resolute. 

Eager  for  the  fray,  no  sooner  was  the  signal  given, 
than  the  two  clutched  each  other  as  fkst  as  the  hold  of 
a  vice  would  give.  Thus  locked,  they  stood  for  a  few 
moments,  without  moving  a  limb  or  Joint,  although  each 
thew  and  smew  were  strained  to  cracking  in  anticipa- 
tion. The  blacksmith's  son,  however,  began  the  play  by 
dexterously  clasping  Mike  round  the  waist,  and  lifting 
him  clear  from  the  ground. 

The  plaudits  were  both  loud  and  general  at  this 
athletic  feat,  and  a  large  majority  were  sanguine  that 
Mike  was  about  to  meet  with  defeat. 

The  earth-stopper,  however,  laughed  loudly  in  deilance, 
while  in  this  apparently  precarious  condition;  and 
although,  to  an  inexperienced  bystander,  it  might  have 
appeared  an  easy  task  to  throw  him,  one  skilled  in  the 
science,  would  have  perceived  that  Mike  had  rendered 
himself  safe  from  any  thing  like  immediate  danger,  by 
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locking  a  leg  round  one  of  his  opponent'e.  Like  a  cat 
be  came  nimbly  on  his  feet,  when  his  antagonist  essayed 
to  hnrl  him  to  the  groond,  and,  in  jeer  to  the  effort, 
whirled  himself  two  or  three  times  round,  and  then 
threw  a  somerset  by  way  of  a  finish. 

**  He's  an  active  chap,"  remarked  the  Squire,  "  and  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  he  bears  away  the  prise." 

**  I  really  hope  Mike  may,"  replied  John  Hardy,  look- 
ing OTer  his  spectacles  at  the  sport.  "  I  really  hope  he 
may,'*  replied  he,  "  for  that  tnm-OTer-heels  was  quite 
remarkable." 

"  The  chances  look  more  in  his  faronr  than  I  expected 
to  find  them,"  obserred  our  hero. 

The  adrersaries  again  commenced  the  trial  of  strength 
and  skill;  and  the  earth-stopper  reversed  the  order  of 
the  former  bout  by  beginning  the  attack.  Fixing  a 
grasp  round  the  neck  of  his  opponent,  and  the  oUier 
twined  about  his  waist,  he  hugged  him  90  closely  that 
the  face  of  the  blacksmith's  son  became  both  purple  and 
liTid,  and  his  lower  jaw  dropped  as  if  undergoing  the 
pain  and  penalty  of  strangulation.  In  Tain  he  trM  to 
break  the  tortiuring  hold;  and,  notwithstanding  his 
sinews  and  swollen  reins  stood  out  like  fibres  upon  a 
Vine  leaf,  with  his  Herculean  exertions,  Mike  lifted  him 
clear  fh>m  the  ground,  and  bore  him  round  the  ring  with 
little  less  ease  than  if  he  had  been  a  kitten. 

During  this  inglorious  exhibition  of  the  pubUe's 
faTOurite,  there  was  a  dead  and  unbroken  silence.  When, 
howerer,  the  earth-stopper  arrired  with  his  struggling 
burden  opposite  the  spot  where  John  Hardy  was  posted 
that  enthusiastic  little  gentleman  skipped  upon  the 
«xtreme  tips  of  his  toes,  and,  taking  off  his  low-crowned, 
broad-brimmed  hat,  gave  a  loud  and  shrill "  Humh." 

It  was  a  solitary  cheer;  but  no  sooner  given,  than 
Mike,  with  the  condensed  strength  of  his  wiry  Arame,  in 
one  terrific  effort  threw  his  antagonist  whirling  above 
his  head  like  a  hoop,  and  down  he  came  on  the  flat  of 
his  back,  as  apparently  lifoless  as  a  clod  of  earth. 

Grinning  with  triumph,  the  earth-stopper  looked 
slowly  round  at  the  dismayed  oountenanoes,  and  then, 
folding  his  arms,  strode  from  the  scene  of  his  victory, 
like  some  exulting  nightmare. 

John  Hardy  again  gave  his  single  cheer,  and  the 
Squire  and  our  hero  clapped  their  hands  loudly;  but  no 
other  sounds  of  approbation  met  the  ear. 

With  attention,  and  it  was  given  promptly,  the  black- 
smith's son  quickly  regained  his  temporarily  cjeeted 
sensibility;  but  it  occupied  some  time  to  dispel  the 
general  gloom  caused  by  his  overthrow.  At  length, 
however,  with  Tobias  Smith's  strenuous  exertions,  and 
the  aid  of  the  strong  ale,  to  whioh  there  were  no  restrio- 
iions  as  to  quantity,  something  like  approaching  oheer- 
ftilness  was  regained. 

Running  in  sacks,  climbing  a  soaped  pole  for  legs  of 
mutton,  bobbing  for  rolls  soaked  in  trsaele,  and  sus- 
pended on  lines,  and  other  old  English  games,  followed, 
amid  shouts  and  roars  of  laughter.  Then  oame  grinning 
through  a  horse-ooUar;  but,  as  Mike  was  the  first  candi- 
date for  the  prise,  he  sucoeeded  in  produoing  so  fearftU 
a  distortion  of  features,  that  no  second  appeared ;  and  he 
.again  was  successftil  in  carrying  away  the  reward. 

Dancing  round  a  pole,  gaily  decked  with  ibwers,  to 
the  merry  tunes  of  three  of  the  meet  renowned  of  village 
fiddlers,  then  commenced;  and  after  as  hospitable  a 
haaquet  of  substantial  dainties  as  was  ever  spnad  te 
apprsciating  appetites,  it  was  universally  admitted  that 
among  all  the  ftolics  eigoyed  or  heard  of  by  the  oldest 
present,  not  one  approached  this  memorable  revel. 

Within  a  month  of  this  grand  revel,  James 
Sykes  led  the  pretty  Nancy  Dixon,  blushing  like 
a  peach-bloBBom,  to  the  altar ;  and  Mrs.  Sykes  the 
elder,  her  only  son  now  awav  from  her,  found 
more  leisure,  and  took  more  delight  than  ever,  in 
iienpeoking  her  husband. 

It  would  appear  that  she  became  even  watchAU  in 
her  sleep;  for  let  Job  but  give  the  slightest  symptom 
that  he  was  not  in  the  land  of  dreams,  and—to  use  his 


own  graphic  simile — she  was  down  upon  him  like  a 
hawk  upon  a  chicken.  His  pipe  had  become  a  thing  to 
which  he  was  estranged  from  want  of  association,  and 
Job's  countenance  began  to  assume  so  dolefol  an  expres- 
sion, that  any  undertaker  might  have  hired  him  at  a 
high  premium  for  the  black  yard  business. 

^  I  can't  stand  this  any  longer,"  soliloquised  he,  as  he 
lifted  his  pipe  from  the  mantel-shelf  and  blew  out  a  00b- 
web  which  some  weaving  spider  had  spun  in  the  bowl. 
**  I  ca'h't  stand  this  any  longer,"  repeated  he,  charging 
it  hard  and  fost  with  tobacco. 

Matters  came  to  extremity,  until  Job,  like  John 
Bright  with  the  corn-laws,  "  resolved  to  stand  it 
no  longer."  Hie  friend,  and  now  his  relative,  the 
host  of  ^  the  Lion,**  one  day  presented  Job  with  the 
body  of  an  old  post-chaise,  which  was  to  be  hoisted 
up  into  a  neighbouring  oak,  when  they  might 
enjoy  their  beer  and  pipe,  unmolested  by  female 
clamour.  Mrs.  Sykes  saw  how  matters  went. 
Her  indignation  was  terrific  ;  and  mine  host  scam- 
pered off,  and  left  poor  Job  to  bear  the  first 
volley. 

In  the  twinkling  of  a  bird's-eye  the  angry  dame  stood 
with  aims  akimbo  before  her  husband,  and  shaking  her 
head,  as  if  fixed  on  pliant  wire,  **  begged  to  be  informed 
what  was  going  to  be  done  with  the  po-chay  1" 

''It's  to  be  left  here,  I  beUeve,"  repUed  Job,  io  aU 
humility. 

"  For  your  boozing-box  1"  r^oined  she. 

The  huntsman  stammered  out  **  Not  exactly." 

Mrs.  Sykes  gfiwe  a  hollow  and  almost  convulsive 
laugh  upon  receiving  this  reply,  adding,  **  I'll  show  ye 
what  it  is  to  dare  to  thwart  my  wishes  and  orders. 
;  Yes,"  she  continued,  "  111  give  your  boosing-boz  a 
wanning,  and  such  a  warming  that  there  shall  be  no 
risk  of  your  catching  the  rheumatics  from  its  dunpnesa.** 

With  this  threat,  Mrs.  Sykes  hastened  into  the  stable, 
and  gstheriag  a  bundle  of  dry  straw,  she  crammed  it 
into  tiie  door  of  the  luckless  old  vehicle;  and  on  this,  a 
fogot  of  fhne,  drawn  from  the  stack  hard  by,  was  pUed, 
preparatory  to  its  destruction. 

**  Surely,"  said  Job,  amased  at  what  he  saw,  ^  you're 
not  going  to  bum  the  po-chay  I" 

*<  But  I  am,  though,"  returned  she.  ^  Yes,  every 
stick  and  splinter." 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life.  Job  resolved  to  resist 
this  act  of  tyranny,  even  by  force;  and  as  Mrs.  Sykes 
issued  from  the  kitchen  with  a  ilaring  ember  in  her  hand, 
he  snatched  it  dexterously  from  her  grasp,  and  trod  it 
under  his  feet. 

"  No,  Betsy,"  said  he,  <<  111  not  stand  by  and  see  Aat 
done.  Ned  Dixon  didn't  bring  a  poHshay  here  io  be 
made  a  fire  of." 

For  a  moment  Mis.  Sykes  felt  at  a  loss  what  to  do, 
what  to  say,  or  how  to  act.  At  length  a  mop  caught 
her  view,  and  seising  the  instrument  with  boUi  haads, 
she  was  about  to  drop  it,  with  any  thing  but  charitable 
intent,  on  her  husband's  pericranium,  when  a  voice 
hallooed  out,  **  Here  come  the  tkmnuUn,'*  and,  as  if  by 
magic,  down  fell  her  arm,  and  from  tha  expression  of 
passion  distorting  her  feateres,  it  chained  to  one  of 
intense  trepidation. 

Hallooing,  laughing,  end  a  eonftision  of  boistecotts 
noises  were  now  heard  approaching,  as  if  a  rou^  onraly 
mob  was  bent  on  some  malicious  ftui  or  other. 

"You've  brought  all  this  upon  yourself,  Betaj,** 
observed  Job.    '^  D'ye  hear  what's  coming !" 

"Oh  1  oh  I  oh  1"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Sykes, clasping  her 
hands  in  despair.  "  Oh,  Job  !  they're  gohig  to  skinamet 
us.  I  sha'n't  outlive  the  disgrace.  1  shall  die  out- 
right." 

"  Get  in  doors,"  returned  her  husband,  taking  her  by 
the  hand,  and  leading  her  into  the  dwelling.  **  Be 
quiet,  and  they'll  soon  leave." 

Humbled  and  in  tears.  Mis.  Sykes  now  entered  the 
house ;  and  just  as  she  did  so,  it  was  surrounded  by  a 
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^thering  of  the  imnilj  and  Intbuldnt,  that  appear 
always  to  be  met  with  when  mischief  is  brewing. 

Two  of  the  ringleaders  were  mounted  back  to  baek 
«n  a  donkey  ;  and  in  this  poaiiion — ^typical  of  the  matri- 
■BDial  jovxney  throni^  life  of  Job  and  Mts.  Sykes  — 
&Qght»  polled^  tagged,  kicked,  and  olawed  each  other 
with  sodi  a  hearty  good-will,  that  the  acted  scene  fell 
little  short  of  many  a  one  of  stem  reality.  Some  were 
engaged  in  closely  imitating  the  snarling  of  quarrelsome 
dogs,  othcTB  the  caterwauling  of  rival  tabbies  ;  a  fbw 
nttled  pieces  of  crossed  wood,  significant  of  the  opposite 
tempers  of  the  couple  now  receiving  a  practical  lesson 
•f  their  differences,  and  every  body  was  occupied,  in 
vanoos  ways,  in  adding  to  the  din  and  uproar. 

Mn.  Sykes  heard  all,  but  saw  nothing.  With  her 
6ce  boned  between  her  hands,  she  sat  rocking  to  and 
6d  OB  her  chair,  weeping  and  lamenting. 

"That  it  shoold  come  to  this  V*  from  time  to  time  she 
woald  exclaim,  ''for  a  Sykes  to  be  skimmeted.  Why 
was  I  bom  to  disgrace  the  family  name  1  *' 

"NeWyBow  !*'  returned  Job,  soothingly;  ^ don't  take 
OB  io,  Betqr ;  we  all  have  our  fiiulte.  I  have  mine,  you 
kmnr,'' continued  he,  ^  and  if  you  have  been  a  little  too 
hard  apon  'em,  now  and  then,  I  forgive  it — God  bless 
jel- 

*  What  will  all  the  neighbours  say  I "  added  she,  in  a 
dehige  of  tears. 

*  Confound  their  sayings,"  replied  Job,  emphatically. 
<*  What  will  Mrs.  Stiggs  say  \ "  rejoined  the  not-to-be 

eooforted  dame. 
"Oioke  Mrs.  Stiggs  1"  r^'oined  Job. 

*  What  will  the  Sqoire  say ! "  returned  Mrs.  Sykes, 
tuning  np  her  teaifiil  visage  imploringly  to  her  husband. 

"Nothbig,'' added  the  huntsman,  respectftilly  touch- 
iag  the  forelock  on  his  brow. 

"  And  Mr.  Hardy  I"  said  she,  bursting  out  afresh  at 
the  thought  of  retrograding  in  the  good  opinion  of  that 
angelic,  little  spectacled  individual. 

"  Pooh,  pooh  1"  said  Job,  **  he'll  never  think  or  say  a 
word  against  anybody  or  any  thing." 

**  And  onr  dear  young  Squire  1"  continued  the  excited 
diBie,  ^  what  wiU  that  cherub  of  a  boy — at  least,  I 
sbosld  say  man  now — think  of  my  bringing  such  a  stain 
SB  the  fiamily  honour  of  the  Sykes's  1 " 

**  The  young  Squire  will  only  laugh  at  the  frolic," 
respouded  the  huntsman. 

**  Laugh  r  repeated  Mrs.  Sykes,  bitterly.  *<Ohl 
Job,  that  I  ever  should  live  to  be  laughed  at  1** 

'  Fal-the-ral-tit  I "  returned  the  huntsman,  derisively. 
*  Don't  ydu  Inugh  and  sneer  at  Mrs.  Stiggs  and  many 
other  of  your  neighboura ;  and  do  ye  suppose  they,  one 
sad  all,  don't  laugh,  sneer,  and  tittle-tattle  of  you  in 
return!  Betsy,  Betsy,"  continued  the  matter-of-£act 
and  sensible  Job,  ^  never  deceive  yourself;  it's  the 
wont  Und  of  deception  you  can  be  guilty  of.  Believe 
what  I  say,  and  let  this  skimmeting " 

Mrs.  Sykei  groaned. 

*  Let  this  aUnuneting,"  repeated  the  huntsman,  *^  con- 
liaee  ye  that  what  is  said  and  done  under  your  own 
roof  is  by  no  means  a  sealed  secret.  People  are  too  apt 
to  coBsider  they  wear  a  mask  through  which  no  eye  can 
peep,  while  Iheir  neighbours  only  hide  their  faces  under 
■BsthL  IRa  a  nust^e,"  continued  Job,  "  and,  as  much 
•I  we  may  laugh  at  otlrars,  rest  assured,  we  get  as  much 
Inched  at." 

These  words  sunk  into  Mrs.  Sykes's  brain  like  pebbles 
in  a  hrook;  and  she  began  to  feel  her  own  inferiority  of 
judgment. 

"I  wonder  what  they're  at  now  1"  said  the  hunts- 
■aa,  as  lend  **  Huirahs"  quickly  succeeded  each  other 
frwBwitlumL 

Mfk  Sykes  eould  not  refrain  from  taking  a  stolen 
peep  also  at  tiia  prooeedhigs;  and  as  she  did  so,  she  saw 
the  body  of  the  post-ehaiso  swinging  by  ropes  in  the 
air,  aod  soon  afterwards  fixed  in  the  great  forked 
hraadies  of  the  old  chestnut  tree,  amid  the  cheers  and 
vhooping  of  the  crowd 

Tkiu  night,  Mrs.  Sykes  placed  Job's  pipe  and  the 
tobaeeo-boz  on  the  table,  and,  mixing  a  tumbler  of 
potent  grog,  begged  that  he  would  e^joy  himself. 


A  much  more  saiisfac^ry  cohcluBioh  this,  than 
the  last  hours  of  Mrs.  Caudle. 

Our  readers  may  remember  that  Master  Tom 
had  for  his  nurse  Dame  Woodley  ;  but  they  can- 
not know  that,  as  he  grew  up,  his  tutor  was  the 
good  yicar,  Mr.  Baldwin ;  whose  neighbouring 
parsonage  was  as  snug  and  low-roofed  a  build- 
ing, sheltered  from  every  blast  by  sloping  woods, 
and  surrounded  by  bee-hives,  and  sunny  dove-cots, 
and  flower-beds  dipt  round  by  a  rippling  stream, 
as  any  book-worm  could  wish  to  live  and  die  in. 

Here,  in  this  cozy  nook,  the  rector  lived,  a  wise,  a 
virtuous,  and  a  happy  man.  Of  the  world,  and  yet  re- 
moved far  from  its  strife  and  struggles,  its  heartlessness, 
deception,  and  ingratitude,  he  knew  bat  little  of  the 
dark  side  of  humanity,  and  remained  contented  with  his 
ignorance.  Surrounded  with  old  books,  kept  free  from 
damp  and  dust,  as  things  of  priceless  worth,  he  would 
sit  and  study,  and  reflect  upon  the  great  and  good,  and 
become  better  as  he  reflected.  To  those  pages  wherein 
the  immortal  thoughts  of  men  are  recorded,  to  lead  the 
way  like  lights  in  darkness,  he  turned  with  reverenoe, 
and  moulding  his  life  from  the  best  of  precepts,  he  found 
himself  at  peace  with  all  mankind;  in  charity  and  good- 
will towards  all  men. 

The  apartment  appropriated  for  his  study  was  a  dark- 
panelled  room  with  a  stained  glass  window,  through 
which  the  purple  and  mellow  light  streamed  in  varied 
tints;  and  here  our  hero  used  to  sit  and  listen  to  that 
soft,  low  voice,  instilling  the  choicest  of  knowledge  and 
counsel  into  his  apt  and  pliant  mind. 

Mr.  Baldwin  had  been  left  a  widower  within  the 
year  of  his  marriage;  the  child,  a  daughter,  having  been 
the  eause  of  the  bereavement  of  his  young,  lov^  and 
loving  wife.  His  child,  being  the  sole  object  of  his 
tenderest  care  and  attention,  became  his  constant  com- 
panion, and  was  seldom  to  be  seen  absent  from  his  side, 
either  in  the  hours  of  study  or  relaxation. 

Long  before  she  could  lisp  her  first  infimt  lesson, 
little  Mary  would  sit  at  the  feet  of  her  father,  with  her 
long,  light,  silken  curb  waving  upon  her  shoulders,  and 
her  dark  violet  eyes  bent  intensely  upon  an  opened 
page. 

Need  we  say  that  **  little  Mary"  was  the  beloved 
of  Master  Tom ;  all  friends  approving,  as  soon 
as  they  came  to  understand  how  afikirs  stood 
between  the  very  young  pair.  One  gets  so  much 
of  love,  smooth  or  adverse,  in  story-books,  that 
snipe-ahooting^  and  duck-shooHng^  and  fy-fiaking^ 
are  occasionally  more  tempting,  if  but  by  way  of 
change ;  and  the  hunting  of  a  noble  hart,  which 
had  long  defied  Jacob  Sykes  and  his  talbots,  is 
really  "  glorious  sport.'* 

But  we  must  pass  it  all,  to  tell  that  Tom,  after 
so  many  had  been  thrown  out  in  the  search  for 
the  poor  wanderer,  at  last,  by  the  agency  of  Mike, 
found  his  mother. 

Could  words  convey  any  thing  like  a  semblance  of 
the  meeting  of  onr  hero  and  his  long-sought  mother  in 
the  earth- stopper's  rude  abode  !  could  they  express  the 
wild  joy  of  John  Hardy,  upon  descending  to  the  break- 
fast-room the  following  morning,  and  seeing — yes,  it 
must  be,  Tom's  mother  ;  but  his  brain  reeled,  and  his 
flooded  eyes  denied  their  office,  as  he  rushed  forwards 
to  clasp  that  attenuated,  pale,  and  sorrow-stricken  form 
to  his  breast  t  could  they  but  give  the  faintest  trace  of 
all  these  scenes,  then,  instead  of  leaving  their  delineation 
to  the  fertile  imagination  of  the  reader,  each  particular 
should  be  recorded  and  measured  in  terse  sentences  and 
syllables.  This  being  impracticable,  however,  with  a 
poetical  licence  not  unprecedented,  much  must  be  left 
to  that  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  please  one  and  all. 
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their  unahackled  will  and  pleasure  to  etring  the  beade, 
best  suited  to  their  seyeral  tastes^  as  may  be  left  unstrung 
on  this  rosary  of  erents. 

After  a  degree  of  composure  had  been  restored  in 
the  feelings  and  manner  of  every  body  present,  John 
Hardy  inquired,  as  well  as  his  choking  voice  would 
permit} "  where  she  had  passed  the  night  t" 

"  At  the  huntsman's  oottage/'  replied  Tom's  mother, 
**  where  I  stopped  during  a  sudden  illness  some  few 
months'  since." 

<*  Were  you  then  Mrs.  Weston  1"  asked  the  Squire. 

**  Such  was  the  name  I  went  by,"  returned  she. 

**  And  for  us  to  be  in  ignorance  of  your  being  there  !" 
exclaimed  John,  raising  his  hands. 

But  now  she  was  here  ;  and  she  told  the  melan- 
choly story  of  her  widowed  years  ;  of  all  she  had 
endured  before  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to 
throw  her  starving  child  upon  the  kindness  of 
John  Hardy.    She  said — 

*'  My  child  wasted,  pined,  and  wept  unceasingly  for 
that  which,  as  a  mother,  I  had  hitherto  yielded,  but  now 
unsupported  nature  denied.  The  thought  that  he  would 
die  was  madness,  and  yet  that  he  must,  seemed  to  be 
inevitable.  In  my  agony,  I  cried  aloud  *  What  shall  I 
do  V  when  a  voice  seemed  to  whisper  softly  your  name, 
Mr.  Hardy." 

''My  name  1"  exclaimed  John.  ''Dear  me  !  But 
pray  proceed,  Bfary." 

John  Hardy  appeared  to  take  great  pleasure  in  ad- 
dressing the  narrator  by  her  Christian  name,  for  he 
repeated  it  whenever  there  was  an  opportunity  of  so 
doing. 

"  Yes,"  resumed  she, "  your  name  as  plainly  as  I  could 
now  speak  it.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  was  influenced 
by  this  imaginative  sound,  and  after  the  bitter  struggle 
between  the  reluctance  of  parting  with  my  boy,  and  the 
duty  of  so  doing,  I  decided  to  compromise  my  husband's 
request  by  throwing  him  upon  your  bounty  and  goodness, 
and  to  brave  the  worst  myself,  even  if  tkiu  should  be  in 
the  shape  cf  a  lingering  death. 

How  this  resolution  was  acted  upon  our  readers 
well  know.  The  foigiveness  vouchsafed  by  John 
Hardy  was  entire.  His  heart  overflowed  in  pa- 
ternal love  for  the  su  filing  penitent,  who  was  to 
have  been  his  own  bride.  All  was  henceforth 
peace  and  joy  at  the  Hall,  the  Vicar  and  his  charm- 
ing daughter  forming,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  the 
happy  family  circle.    But  — 

"  Mortal  pleasure,  what  art  tkm  in  sooth  T" 

It  was  some  five  weeks  after  the  gladdening  arrival 
of  our  hero's  mother  at  the  Hall,  and  tiie  feverish  excite- 
ment attending  it  began  to  subside  into  a  more  pleasur- 
able calm,  when  the  Squire  was  seen  to  stagger  as  he 
entered  the  breakfiut  room,  one  morning,  and  with  difll- 
culty  to  steady  hims^  firwi  saeeting  with  a  heavy  fkU. 

With  exdamatiohs  of  terror,  Mrs.  Gordon,  Tom,  John 
Hardy,  and  Tobias  Smith,  rushed  towards  him  to  proffer 
him  their  ready  assistance. 

"  Stay,  stay,"  said  the  Squire,  raishig  his  hands,  while 
a  quiet  smile  spread  itself  over  his  blanched  features. 
"  Not  too  fkst,  kind  friends.  Not  too  fkst,"  repeated 
he.  **  Give  me  your  arm,  Tom.  There;  youll  not  find 
my  weight  much.    Support  me  to  my  room  again." 

**  Take  a  chair  here,  Harry,"  returned  John  Hardy. 
"  You're  only  a  littie  Ikint.    Don't  leave  us." 

**  Not  leave  ye  t"  said  the  Squire,  in  a  scarcely  articu- 
late voice.  **  We  must  all  part,  John,  when  the  hour 
comes." 

Payug  little  attention  to  these  words,  all  assisted  fai 
bearing  the  Squire  speedily  to  his  bed-room,  in  accordance 
with  &a  repeated  wish,  and  there  every  means  and 
attention  were  used  that  kindness  and  solicitude  could 
devise.  A  messenger  was  instantly  despatched  fbr  a 
doctor  of  proverbial  skill,  living  witUn  a  short  distance, 
who,  upon  his  arrival,  pressed  his  jewelled  finger  npon 


the  fluttering  pulse  of  his  patient,  smelt  the  gold  top  of 
his  polished  cane,  shook  his  head,  pocketed  his  fee,  and 
took  his  departure. 

**  Never  let  me  be  troubled  with  his  presence  any 
more,"  said  the  Squure,  slightly  raising  himself  in  the 
bed.  "  I  would  have  the  time  allotted  me  to  live  more 
profitably  employed." 

"But  you'U  take  the  physic,  Harry,  won't  ye !"  In- 
quired John,  in  a  beseeching  tone. 

"  If  it  will  please  yon,  John,"  replied  the  Squire. 

**  Then  it  will,"  rejoined  his  old  and  anxious  friend. 
**  It  will  very  much,  indeed." 

It  need  scarcely  be  stated,  that  the  moment  it  vras 
learned  throughout  the  house  that  the  Squire  was  seised 
with  indisposition,  every  domestic  flew  to  leaxn  the 
particulars  J  and  throughout  the  long  corridors  the  tramp 
of  fbet,  murmured  questions,  and  whispered  answers 
were  heard,  causing  a  humming  and  conftutng  noise. 

**  Tell  them,  John,"  said  the  Squire,  *<  but  teU  thens  is 
all  kindness,  that  they  disturb  me.  I  must  be  kept  in 
quietude,  as  I  feel  disposed  to  sleep." 

From  hamlet  to  cot  the  evil  tidings  were  borne,  and 
there  were  more  dejected  and  soirowfVil  fkces  within  » 
wide  ring  of  the  Hall  that  day,  than  had  been  seen 
within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  living. 

**  You  are  so  gentle,"  observed  the  Squire  to  Mrs. 
Gordon,  **  that  I  must  ask  you  to  be  my  nurse,  and  con- 
tinue with  me  while  I  deep." 

"  May  I  not  stay  also,  Harry  1"  asked  John  Hardy. 
'^  I  am  a  capital  old  nurse,"  continued  he. 

« I  think,  John,"  replied  the  Squire,  in  an  exhausted 
voice, "  that  you  and  iJI,  save  my  kind  attendant  bete, 
had  better  leave  until  I  wake  again." 

^  Yes,  yes,"  rejoined  our  hero.  <*  Repose  will  doubt- 
lessly refresh  you;  and  the  fewer  people  here,  the  greater 
the  likelihood  of  your  meeting  with  it." 

Without  fhrther  observation,  all  quitted  the  room 
except  Mrs.  Gordon. 

As  the  door  closed,  the  Squire  beckoned  his  nnrae  to 
approach  nearer  his  pillow. 

**  Tell  me,"  said  he,  in  a  low  whisper,  ^  did  you  ever, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Gordon,  see  a  person  die  I" 

^  I  have,"  she  replied,  quietly, 

"  Is  there  not  always  something  peculiar,"  rejoined  he, 
in  the  same  tone,  **  something  to  be  seen,  and  yet  not  to 
be  described,  about  the  dying  1" 

**  I  think  there  is,"  returned  she,  subduing  a  riainc 
emotion. 

**  Don't  you,"  he  added,  drawing  nearer  to  her  side, 
and  gaiing  earnestly  in  her  fkce;  *  don't  you,"  repented 
he,  ^SM  £is  mark,  the  stamp  of  death  I  mean,  on  me  1** 

A  choking  sob  burst  flcom  Mrs.  Gordon's  lips,  and  aho 
sank  into  a  chair  by  the  bedside,  bathed  in  tears. 

"  Hush,  hush  I"  excUdmed  the  Squire,  slightly  miains 
his  voice;  "  I  thank  you  fh>m  my  heart  for  this  hdnesty, 
but  restrain  all  ebullition  of  grief.  My  reason  for  aakin|r 
ye,"  continued  he,  **  was  to  conflrm  what  I  felt.  I  Jeit 
the  huid  of  death  was  upon  me  ;  but  I  widied  to  luaTo 
the  convincing  testimony  I  have  now  received.  Gkni 
bless  ye  for  it!" 

Mrs.  Gordon  struggled  with  her  overwhelming  feelin^s^ 
and  at  length  effected  a  cheek  npon  her  sorrow. 

^  I  "ve  not  left  the  calls  of  life,  affecting  the  inteventm 
of  others,  to  the  last,"  resumed  the  Squire,  taking  tli* 
hands  of  his  attentive  listener  between  the  parched 
palms  of  his  own.  "  I  've  set  my  house  in  order,  and  slU 
is  as  I  could  wish  it  to  be.  Nothing  remahis,  I  believe/*^ 
continued  he,  **  for  me  to  do,  but  take  leave  of  those  I 
love,  and  my,  good-night." 

Twn  streamed  over  the  hands  held  by  the  Squire,  me 
he  proceeded ;  but  no  sound  interrupted  the  delivery-  of 
his  ralm  and  collected  thoughts. 

^  It  will  be  a  hard  parting  for  poor  John,"  said  Ute 
Squire,  with  a  deeply  drawn  sigh. 

The  Squire  fell  back  on  his  pillow,  with  closed  eyee  ; 
and  such  was  the  pallid  hue  on  his  cheeks,  that  kiie 
attendant  started  to  her  fiset,  in  fear  that  he  was  tHem 
dying. 

"  Not  yet,  not  yet,"  whispeNd  he.  ^  Do  not  be  afnaa* 
I  're  a  little  more  to  say.    Is  the  rector  here  f " 
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Hie  lector  came,  and  the  priTate  interview 
pesied  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  the  dying 
man  and  his  epiritual  dixector.  And  now  the 
weeping  frienda  and  dependents  were  admitted  to 
the  duunber  of  death. 

Poor  John  Hardy,  upon  leaning  that  his  old  friend 
■ad  compaiuoa  was  abont  to  be  snatched  ttom  him, 
codd  aoi  find  vent  for  his  grist;  and  stood  staring  with 
teaiiem  eyes  and  a  rising  goxse,  upon  reoeiviAg  &e  in- 
fomiatioii^  like  one  snddedy  bereft  of  erery  sense.  At 
leogth,  witii  jadicions  eonsolation  and  reasoning,  relief 
wis  siEsrded  in  the  shape  of  a  flood  of  tears,  and  then 
be  became  mneh  calmer  and  more  resigned. 

"  John,"  said  the  Squire ;  '  I  *Te  but  jnst  woke  from 
s  Tery  loo^  sleep,  or  1  shonld  have  sent  for  you  before." 

*  This  day  has  been  the  longest  of  my  Ufe,  Harry," 
replied  John,  stmggling  with  his  emotion ;  **  but  tell 
Bs,"  he  eontimned,  **  how  do  yon  feel  now  t" 

■'AUtOe  breaker," repUed  the  Sqnhre ;  "< that 's  all.'* 
"  Do  yon  not  And  yoorself  improred,  after  yonr  long 
rest  P  inquired  onr  hero. 

*  No,  Tom,**  replied  the  Sqoire ;  **  no.** 
After  a  panae,  he  continued, 

"111  not  dwell  npon  any  thing  which  may  eaose 
saaseessazy  pain,  nor  haTO  I  strength  remaining  to 
■peak  Tery  long.  Gire  me  yonr  hand,  Mary  Baldwin. 
ToBy  where  is  yours  I" 

Each  placed  their  hands  in  those  of  the  Squire. 

*  It  was  my  wish,**  he  resumed,  "  and  the  only  one 
ifBsiaiB^  of  my  life  nngratifled,  to  hare  seen  these 
Baited.  As  this,  howerer,  is  denied  me,  take  that  bless- 
ing which  then  would  haye  been  giyen,  and  may  your  lires 
be  bappy  and  exemplary.  Nay,  nay,"  continued  he,  **  do 
not  weep.    Remember,  all  that  meet  are  doomed  topart.*' 

"  Oh,  Harry  !*'  ^'aenlated  John,  unable  to  control  his 
Mi^gs  longer ;  **  don't  say  so.  Think  of  the  long,  long 
years  we  *Te  been  together.    Neyer  let  us  part." 

*  It  is  bnt  for  a  season,  John,**  replied  the  Squire. 
"True,"  rejoined  the  rector;  **  and  that  should  be 

eor  gieateet  consolation  to  know ;  the  earthly  separa- 
tiens  of  the  good  are  but  temporary  ones." 

«  Ah  I "  returned  the  Squire ;  <<  and  at  such  a  time  as 
UnSyhow  priceless  is  such  an  assurance  1" 

'  Let  me  moisten  your  lips,"  said  Mrs.  Gordon,  hand- 
ing a  cup  of  wine  and  water  to  him.  "  They  look  dry 
and  pardied.** 

^  Many  thanks,**  replied  the  Squhre,  accepting  the 


It  wss  obyions  to  all  that  the  inyalid  was  now  gra- 
dually sinking  ;  and  although  his  mind  seemed  to 
pooBMS  all  the  yigour  of  health,  yet  there  was  a  general 
feebleness '  creeping  on,  which  showed  the  lamp  was 
buniag  gradniJly  out. 

"  Let  the  serrants  come  in,"  said  the  Squre.  ''I'm 
sore  they  wish  to  see  me." 

In  a  few  moments  the  room  was  thronged  with  the 
•M  domestics,  who  crowded  round  the  bed,  and  bent 
tbsir  eyes  upon  their  dying  master  with  that  solicitude 
which  the  beloTod  and  loring  can  only  feel. 

Kxtending  his  hand,  each  clasped  it  and  bathed  it 
with  warm  tears,  fresh  from  the  green  depths  of  human 
btirts.    All  had  much  to  say,  and  yet  none  could  speak 

"May  God  bless  you  aU  I"  said  the  Squire.  ''Leaye 
MBow.    I  feel—I  feel— " 

*  Let  me  hold  your  hand,  Harry,"  said  John  Hardy, 
M  tbe  Squire  clutched  at  somethingf 

*  Yes,  yes,**  added  he,  smiling.   "  Yes,  I  come." 
And  so  died  this  good  old  man )  the  last  of  his  race. 
We  kaye  the  funeral  of  the  good  Squire  to  the 

inmginatfani  of  the  reader,  until  his  turn  for  Tbb 
Old  Hall  comes  at  the  circulating  library,  if  he 
is  not  the  happy  man  who  can  at  once  order  down 
kis  hooka  from  the  first  hand. 

Old  Job  Sykei  lived  to  nurse  hb  frit  chubby 
gnndeoos^  Li^e  and  John,  smoked  his  pipe,  drank 
his  beer,  and  dealt  out  sporting  maxims  to  the 


'^younkers  round," for  many  ahappy  year ;  and  Mrs. 
Sykes,  though  still  liking  a  little  of  her  own  way, 
continued  ever  after  the  akimmaing  a  reasonable, 
88  she  had  always  been  a  loving,  industrious,  and 
notable  wife.  Mrs.  Grordon  henceforth  continued 
at  the  Hall,  the  companion  and  nurse  of  the  kind 
old  man,  whose  wife  she  could  not  become,  because 
her  young  heart  had  wandered  to  thefather  of  Tom ; 
of  whom,  and  of  past  times,  they  would  now  often 
speak,  till  tears  swam  in  the  eyes  of  both.  Their 
union  was  again  talked  of  in  country  gossip  ;  but 
John  said  wisely,  "  That  day  was  gone,  never  to 
be  recalled." 

By  and  by  the  rector,  the  old  tutor  of  Master 
Tom,  began  to  give  lessons  in  Greek  and  Latin 
to  the  son  of  the  young  Squire,  who,  of  course, 
was  his  own  grandson,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
infant  prodigies  that  ever  trod  earth,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  seniors  of  the  Hall. 

**  It's  quite  surprising,"  observed  the  rector,  npon 
one  occasion,  when  the  young  heir's  merits  were  being 
canvassed,  ^  what  that  boy  can  do  I " 

"  It  certainly  is,"  acquiesced  John  Hardy,  with  a 
chuckle  of  delight.  "  I  saw  him  this  very  morning," 
continued  he,  ^  tie  a  pin  to  a  long  stick,  and  then  prick 
Blossom's  behind  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  him  to 
kick  like  an  elephant." 

''Putting  aside  these  little  foibles,"  rejoined  the 
rector ;  ^  just  listen  to  his  declining  dcrmio," 

And  so  all  ends  well.  There  is  ^'com  in 
Egypt,"  even  for  the  vagabond  rogue,  Peter  Par- 
kins, and  his  exquirite  Toby;  aud  '*balm  in 
GUead"  for  the  elvish  Mike  Croi^ch.  And  as  for 
Tobias  Smith,  who  is  well  worth  the  reader's 
closer  acquaintance,-T- 

Tobias  Smith,  after  a  long  sojourn  at  the  Hall,  quitted 
his  hospitable  quarters  with  a  fiill  purse  and  ample 
provision  for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  It  need  scarcely 
be  stated,  that  he  blushed  deeply  when  the  generous 
oflTer  was  made ;  but  still  he  aoeevted  it.  His  mercurial 
spirits  led  him,  like  the  will-o'-the-wisp  does  the  wan- 
derer of  the  night,  into  many  bogs  and  oozy  places,  from 
which  to  extricate  himself  was  a  work  of  no  ordinary 
labour.  Still,  like  a  shuttle-cook,  now  up,  now  down, 
he  managed  to  keep  his  feathers  in  the  air,  and,  to 
apply  his  own  graphical  language,  <*fiy  lus  kite  without 
a  great  deal  of  puffing," 

Without  any  apparent  end  in  view,  he  roamed  from 
one  part  to  another,  seeking  jnst  the  occupation  or 
amusement  of  the  hour.  After  an  absence  of  upwards 
of  three  years,  and  during  which  little  or  nothing  was 
heard  of  him,  he  suddenly  made  his  appearance  at  the 
Hall  one  morning  during  breakfest. 

**  Here  I  am,"  said  he,  bursting  unceremoniously  into 
the  room,  in  which  were  our  hero  and  Mary,  John 
Hardy,  and  Mrs.  Gordon.  «  Did  ye  think  I  was  dead ! " 
Why  does  nobody,  not  even  ourselves,  com- 
memorate John  Mills'  inimitable  dogs, — ^his  "  But- 
ton," and  "  Toby,'*  and  the  *<  old  Hound,"  and  a 
host  more,  surpassing  his  bipeds,  and  equal,  in 
their  exquisitely  delineated  dog-character,  to  the 
dog-portraiture  of  Landseer?  Had  any  one  of 
these  dogs  appeared  in  Mr.  Dickens's  last  tale, 
into  what  ecstasy  they  would  have  thrown  his 
friends  of  the  London  newspaper  press !  liever 
mind,  Button  and  Toby  :  every  dog  has  hb  day, 
and  yours  will  come. 

With  this  we  heartily  recommend  The  Old 
Hali,  or,  *'  Our  Hearth  and  Homestead,"  to  all 
lovers  of  the  natural,  the  true,  and  the  genial,  in 
the  rural  and  sporting^  life  of  Merry  England. 
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THE  LYRIC  POETRY  OF  GERMANY.* 


Thb  fonn  of  goTemment  of  the  French  people,* 
in  the  days  of  the  great  Louis,  was  said  by  some 
shrewd  obserrer  to  be  a  monarchy  limited  by 
chantons;  a  most  just  obserration:  and  in  tlw 
same  spirit  we  may  truly  say  of  our  Teutonic 
brethren  beyond  the  Rhine,  that,  though  Europe 
has  yet  to  learn  by  what  influence  their  civil  go» 
Temment  is  limited,  the  character  of  their  intel- 
lectual empire  may  most  aptly  be  defined,  Lsabn- 
iNO  limited  by  Lyric  Poetry.  A  fearful  thing 
indeed  it  is  to  unlearned  eyes  that  academic  erudi- 
tion of  which  Berlin  and  Bonn,  Gottingen  and 
Munich,  are  the  giant  manufactories,  and  Leipsic 
the  loaded  emporium  ;  fearfully  heavy  in  more 
senses  than  one,  many  persons  complain.  •  But  the 
evil  may  practically  be  reduced  to  a  very  small 
matter ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  no  man  is  forced  to 
read  more  folios  than  he  pleases;  and  in  the 
second  place,  the  biggest  books  in  Germany  (which 
is  not  always  the  case  in  England)  have  always 
the  best  indices ;  and  in  the  third  place,  the  learn- 
ing, as  we  have  just  stated,  is  always  tempered  by 
the*  lyre.  These,  indeed,  are  the  two  great  excel- 
lencies of  Deutschland,  which,  like  charity,  may 
well  be  allowed  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins ;  eru- 
dition unrivalled,  even  among  the  Scaligers  and 
Casaubons  of  a  past  age,  for  profundity  and 
variety;  and  a  spirit  of  emotional  outpouring 
in  the  shape  of  song,  issuing  equally  free  and  tri- 
umphant from  wood  and  glen,  and  festal  board, 
and  from  the  land  of  exile  in  the  west,  where  it 
is  the  pleasure  of  the  royal  pedant  now  on  the 
throne  of  Prussia,  that  lungs  too  lusty  for  his 
cracked  ear-drum  should  sing  to  Europe  and  to 
the  world  rather  than  to  Berlin.  We  may,  indeed, 
assert  most  characteristically,  that  the  gwd  Ger- 
man Michel  loves  a  song  as  naturally  as  honest 
John  Bull  loves  a  joke.  'Tis  part  of  his  nation- 
ality ;  and  that  is  a  thing  which  God  causes  to 
grow  on  every  German  acre  so  bountifully  that 
not  even  the  jealous  police-monster  on  the  banks 
of  the  Spree,  with  his  hundred  arms,  can  root  it  up. 

We  propose  on  the  present  occasion  to  give  a 
short  sketch  of  the  more  prominent  points  in  the 
rise  and  progress  of  Lyric  Poetry  in  Germany, 
from  the  middle  of  the  last  century  to  the  present 
time  ;  and  in  doing  so,  by  way  of  illustration  we 
shall  throw  in  a  few  translations,  partly  from  our 
own  portfolio,  and  partly  from  that  rich  collec- 
tion which  Mangan  and  others  have  recently  been 
spreading  before  us.  We  begin  most  properly 
with  Klopstock,  (bom  in  1724.)  This  is  the 
much-echoed  name  that  first  taught  Europe  to 
suspect  that  such  a  thing  as  a  German  literature 
existed  at  all,  or  at  least  was  attempting  to  exist. 
Klopstock  is  unquestionably  a  famous  name  in 
German  literature ;  he  at  one  time  enjoyed  a  re- 
putation as  wide  as  Goethe's,  a  popularity  almost 
as  extensive  as  Schiller's :  What  is  his  true  value  ? 

One  thing  we  hold  to  be  certain :  «  The  Messiah" 
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was  a  failure,  a  decided  failure.  Klopstock  has  no 
claim  to  rank  with  Virgil  and  Milton  ;  his  cha- 
racter as  a  poet  must  stand  on  his  lyric  pieces : 
**The  Messiah,"  when  it  is  read— which  is  sel- 
dom now— is  read  only  because  it  is  Klopstock's, 
and  for  a  few  isolated  lyrical  beauties.  Neither 
can  we  say,  much  as  we  should  wish  to  say  it, 
that  Klopstock  8  lyrics  are  of  the  highest  order. 
They  are  not,  indeed,  without  the  essential  element 
of  sll  true  lyric  poetry,  strong  feeling :  they  are 
in  no  sense  lukewarm,  much  less  cold  ;  nay,  they 
are  glowing  hot,  most  outrageously  hot,  spitting  out 
lightnings  and  rolling  thunders  on  ail  oecasiona, 
and  creating  much  smoke :  there  is  no  measure, 
no  moderation,  in  their  excitement ;  therein  pre- 
cisely lies  their  fault.  To  be  enjoyed,  in  fact, 
perfectly,  they  must  be  read,  as  the  host  of  them 
were  written,  by  a  young  man ;  one  in  whose 
brain  the  evolution  of  purely  internal  impulses  is 
yet  so  eager  and  so  imperious,  so  overpowering 
and  so  monopolizing,  that  the  external  world  pos- 
sesses neither  clearness  nor  interest.  There  is 
also,  as  must  ever  be  in  this  sort  of  juvenile 
poetry,  an  utter  want  of  concentration  ;  that 
quality  which,  when  combined  with  good  sense 
and  a  happy  tone,  (as  in  the  case  of  Horace,) 
compensates  so  often  for  the  lack  of  what  is  mag- 
nificently called  genius.  But  Klopstock  is  not 
merely  an  unripe  and  an  unchastened  lyrist.  Our 
own  Shelley  also  wrote  poetry,  which,  in  teq>ect 
of  what  in  more  mature  years  he  might  have 
written,  may  well  be  called  juvenile  and  unripe  ; 
but  the  calm  blue  expanse  of  his  heaven  is 
spangled  with  a  thousand  purest  lights,  altogether 
of  a  different  temper  from  those  feverish  sparks 
that  shoot  forth  from  the  rolling  pomp  of  rhetorical 
vapour  in  Klopstock.  In  the  ^  very  German  Mil- 
ton" of  **  The  Messiah,"  the  sublime  is  vast  even  to 
inanity,  and  its  terror  has  a  constant  tendency  to 
become  insane.  Shelley  wants  substance  ;  so  also 
does  Klopstock :  but  the  flimsiness  of  the  one  is 
never  without  a  certain  fairy  delicacy  which  de- 
lights, while  that  of  the  other  is  ever  apt  to  dege- 
nerate into  a  gigantic  confusion  which  repels. 
But  Klopstock  is  not  merely  unsubstantial  and 
vapoury  in  his  matter;  he  is  harsh  and  stiff, 
stilted  and  affected  in  his  manner.  He  fell, 
indeed,  at  an  early  age,  into  the  very  obvious  and 
shallow  mistake,  tiiat,  to  contend  successfully  with 
the  great  ancients,  it  was  necessary  for  a  modern 
poet  to  adopt  the  identical  outward  form  and  ves- 
ture in  which  it  had  pleased  them  to  embody  their 
noble  and  manly  thoughts.  He  must  needs  imitate 
the  Romans,  as  the  Romans  imitated  the  Greeks, 
to  the  exclusion  of  those  forms  of  poetic  embodi- 
ment which  were  traditionary  in  his  own  country. 
He  nourished  a  pedantic  pride  in  the  mjeetion  of 
rhyme  from  his  lyric  measures,  as  a  barbaroua 
modem  innovation  ;  whereas  it  is  merely  a  pretty 
ornament,  and  perfectly  inoffensive,  exoept  for  a 
few  special  purposes  ;  and  in  the  attempt  to 
re*creat«^  for  the  edification  of  the  modem  ear, 
the  lost  rhythm  of  Pindaric  strophes  and  Hora- 
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tian  sUnzasy  he  twistisd,  and  wrcnchedy  and  dislo- 
cated hia  good  mother  Beutseh  in  such  an  un- 
gxaaouB  iaahion,  that^  in  reading  some  of  his 
saUime  striTingSy  we  feel  for  all  the  world  (as 
VnieaBosr  Zelter  Tery  happily  expressed  it)  as  if 
we  were  **  eating  stones."  In  no  respect,  there- 
fore, neither  in  respect  of  shape  nor  of  substancey 
is  Klopfltock  to  be  accounted  a  great  lyric  poet ; 
not  the  true  German  oak  certainly,  but  a  gigantic 
mushroom  of  tropical  breadth  and  magnificence, 
and,  in  a  land  where  there  were  as  yet  no  green  trees, 
worthy  to  be  looked  on  not  without  veneration. 

Hie  judgment  we  have  thus  attempted  to  pass 

on  the  celebrated  author  of  **  The  Messiah,"  may 

appear  harsh  to  some  ardent  German  student,  or  to 

tome  zealous  devotee  of  what  is  called  **  Sunday 

reeding  ;"*  bat  it  is  a  judgment  not  a  whit  harsher 

than  the   most  grateful  of  his  ovm  countrymen 

have  already  more  than  once  passed.    There  is  a 

well-known  epigram  of  Lessing,  the  point  of  which 

ia,  that  he  did  not  wish  his  works  to  be  so  much 

admired  as  Klopstock's,  but  to  be  more  read ;  and 

tfen»I,  after  a  page  or  two  of  very  generous 

eokgy,  confesses,  that  Klopstock's  grandeur,  to 

be  appreciated,  must  always  be  kept  at  a  certain 

dif!^«nce,  for  when  we  attempt  to  handle  it,  like 

one  of  Osaian  8  mountain  giants,  it  vanishes  into 

misL     The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  bard  of 

'*The  Meesiah"  owes  his  great  reputation  to  three 

circumstances,  none  of  which   have  any  thing 

esential  to  do  with  first  rate  poetic  excellence. 

fwti.  He  was  a  religious  poet ;  Second,  He  was  a 

patriotic  poet ;  and,  TMrdfy,  He  appeared  in  an 

age  when  there  were  no  great  (xerman  poets  from 

whom  to  take  his  measure.     Thero  was  no  strong 

pressure  from  without  to  keep  him  in  his  proper 

place ;  and  thus,  as,  in  a  pretty  experiment  of  the 

m^l^Tiiy^^l  philosophers,  we  see  a  flaccid  bladder 

in  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  on  the  removal  of 

the  drcnmambient  aerial  pressuro,  suddenly  swell 

up  into  a  full  distended  globe ;  so  Klopstock,  before 

Goethe  and  Schiller  had  created  a  healthy  literaiy 

atmospheie  in  Germany,  with  his  windy  inanity 

occupied  a  great  space.     Besides,  he  walked  upon 

akiits  and  blew  a  trumpet :  and  such  men,  unless  the 

world  is  particularly  sensible  or  particularly  busy, 

are  rare  to  be  overrated  for  a  season.     But  Grer- 

many,a8  we  all  know,  among  its  many  excellencies, 

has  never  been  remarkable  for  sense :  in  the  middle 

of  the  last  oentnry  alto  (like  the  rest  of  Europe) 

it  ky  Idling  on  an  easy  chair,  with  drcfssing-gown 

and  skiill-cap,in  a  very  comfortable  state  of  repose ; 

it  was  impossible  therefore  that  the  loud  trump  of 

the  bard  of  Qnedlinburg,  swelling  portentously  with 

iti  doable  blast  of  piety  and  patriotism,  should  not 

have  pricked  up  the  ears  of  the  seven  sleepers  of 

honest  Deutachlatid  to  a  very  observable  height, 

•ad  that  a  Klopstock  should  not  have  bestrodden 

the  pigmy  necks  of  a  Gledc,  a  Ramleu,  ajod  a 

John  I^Bter  Ua,  like  a  colossus.    We  havia  not 

lead  the  cpera  cmma  of  John  William  Ludwig 

GuLDi ;  this  we  oonfiess  honestly ;  but  we  have 

not  done  so  for  the  reason  that  we  have  not  tra- 

vcmd  Powttupfa  from  east  to  west,  and  the  Mark 

of  Brandenburg,  in  search  of  a  hill :  common  fame 

and  the  Gazetteer  sav  that  the  hind  is  flat ;  what 


we  have  seen  of  it  agrees  with  fame  and  the 
Gazetteer ;  and  on  this  agreement  we  are  content 
to  form  our  opinion.  If  Uie  Anthologies  put  their 
best  foot  foremost,  as  it  is  to  be  presumed  they  do, 
Gleim  was  a  very  fair  ^German  Anacreon,''  a 
very  patriotic  Prussian  grenadier,  a  very  kind- 
hearted  man,  and  a  very  devoted  servant  of  the 
Muses, — a  person  of  whom,  in  every  view,  the, 
good  city  of  Halberstadt,  and  the  old  cathedral, 
had  reason  to  be  proud ;  but  a  man  of  that  calibre 
who  could  not  but  feel  himself  called  upon  to  take 
off  his  hat  in  all  humility  to  such  a  fulminant  ap- 
parition as  the  bard  of  ^^  The  Messiah,"  and  who  did 
so  in  fact  most  roverontially .  Gleim  was  one  of  the 
most  ardent  Klopstock- worshippers  of  a  time  and| 
place  in  which  literary  hero  worship  was  haBitu- 
ally  pushed  to  a  point  that  plunged  headlong  into 
the  ridiculous  and  the  contemptible.  But  Gleim, 
in  his  own  region  of  humble,  and  healthy,  and 
cheerful  mediocrity,  is  perhaps,  after  all,  a  better 
poet  than  the  mighty  Apollo  to  whom  he  paid 
homage ;  and  will  be  moro  durable,  inasmuch  as 
a  tolerable  Anacreon  (even  a  German  one)  is 
always  better  than  an  intolerable  Pindar.  Gleim, 
indeed,  has  written  some  very  pretty  little  poems, 
which  we  cannot  but  lUe^  while  the  man  himself 
we  must  iave;  witness  the  following.  We  have 
adopted  Mr.  Mangan's  translation,  with  some  alter- 
ations, of  which  he  will  easily  see  the  roason. 

THZ  COTTAGB. 

A  cottage  and  a  green  grass  plot 
Is  idl  ay  wealth,  a  happy  spot; 
A  brooklet  clear  with  bickering  glee 
Comes  tripping  by;  come,  see  ! 

In  ftont  a  ikiheriy  old  tree 
O'ershades  this  little  cot  for  me, 
And  shelters  it  from  rain  and  storm, 
And  summer  suns  so  warm. 

And  flrom  the  ttee  a  nightingale 
Poors  forth  so  soft  and  sweet  a  wail, 
That  all  who  pass  most  linger  by, 
And  love,  they  know  not  why. 

Dear  lassie  with  the  flaxen  hair. 
Then  know'st  me  fond  as  thon  art  fair; 
1  go  ;  the  rade  wind  shakes  the  tree, 
Wilt  share  my  hot  with  me  1 

Add  to  this  little  idyllic  picturo  another  picturo 
or  two  of  a  different  cast,  and  you  have  a  perfect 
idea  of  old  Father  Gleim  himself ;  who,  like  a 
healthy  man  and  a  happy  poet,  died  on  the  18th 
February,  1803,  at  the  respectable  age  of  eighty. 
Fancy  him,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  month  of 
May  1757,  with  a  pile  of  letters  before  him,  fresh 
from  the  Halberstadt  mail-bag,  with  the  news  of 
the  battle  of  Prague,  gained  by  Frederick  the 
Great  over  the  clums}*  Austrians ;  instantly  bis 
Prussian  blood  is  up ;  his  keen  little  eye  twinkles 
ecstatically  y  his  bushy  eyebrows  perk  up  as  elas- 
tic as  a  squirrel's  tail ;  thero  is  a  witching  smile 
about  his  mouth,  (for  even  when  about  to  indite 
a  warlike  dithyramb  he  cannot  be  fierce,)  the 
morning  pipe  is  thrown  aside ;  up  he  starts^  and, 
with  the  last  lingering  blast  of  the  German  weed, 
out  he  pufis  the  first  verse  of  the  lusty  German 
song,— 
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Vioioiy !  Tiotory !  in  tha  dust 

The  haughty  foeman  lies  1 
Victory,  victory, — Grod  is  just, 

The  insolent  Anstrian  dies. 

And  though  we've  lost  our  brave  Schwerin, 

He  died  as  a  hero  dies  ; 
And  now  he  looks  on  the  oonqnering  scene 

From  his  tent  in  the  stany  skies  ! 

This  is  Gleim  the  Prassian  patriot.  Then  you 
may  see  him  in  his  study,  or  perhaps  coming  out 
of  ity  with  a  shoe  on  one  foot  and  a  slipper  on  the 
other,  with  a  silk  stocking  on  the  right  leg  and  a 
worsted  one  on  the  left ;  going  out  to  meet  the 
sun  with  a  rush-light  in  his  hand ;  nothing  studious 
of  the  outward  man ;  a  poet  plainly,  if  not  a  philo- 
sopher— ^perhaps  a  bit  of  both  ;  who  reads  and 
writes  by  candle-light  when  decent  people  are 
asleep.  Such  a  man  is  Gleim,  the  reader  and 
the  maker  of  books ;  a  genuine  specimen  of  the 
literary  man ;  one  that,  besides  his  pipe  and  his 
eup  of  cofifee,  and  his  packet  of  gossiping  letters 
ftx>m  half  a  dozen  good  friends  every  morning, 
requires  nothing  to  make  him  happy  but  a  book 
and  a  pen, — a  perfect  incarnation  of  Content, 
singing  his  own  song  visibly,  like  a  living  epistle 
to  all  men, — 

A  rich  man  am  I,  and  I  have  a  good  eook. 

And  Hunger 's  his  claanoal  name  ; 
I  honour  no  man  with  an  envious  look, 

And  find  nothing  on  earth  to  blame. 

Heyne's  Yiigil,  Wolfs  Homer,  and  Eliivir  Horace,— 

A  very  correct  edition, — 
And  the  Bible  by  Hans  Luft,  my  bountiful  store  is. 

And  the  sum  of  my  whole  petition. 

And  finally,  to  complete  the  portrait^  you  have 
only  to  see  him  in  his  full  Bacdumtic  glory,  when 
he  entertains  the  godlike  Klopstock,  or,  it  may 
be,  even  the  Teritable  god,  Jean  PftuI  Richter. 
Then  it  is  his  glory,  in  a  more  vehement  style 
than  usual,  to  trample  upon  the  narrow-minded 
^'  Philistines,"  and  to  toss  up  his  sunny  soul  in 
billows  of  free  sociality ;  and  to  cry  aloud,  with 
his  own  Anacreon  whom  he  loves»  Btku  §tku 
/MtMIMu — ^I  witty  I  WILL  be  mad.  Then  he  crowns 
himself  with  roses,  and  calls  for  the  Rhine-wine, 
and,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  sober  host^  breaks 
out  into  dithyrambic  denunciations  of  water  and 
water  drinkers  before  the  cork  is  drawn. 

DRINK  STRONG  WINE ! 

Drink !  thon  lean,  thou  lemon-colonr'd 
Sapless  water-drinking  dullard ! 

Drink  strong  wine  I 
Fill  thy  veins  with  lusty  vigour— 
Both  in  brain  and  brawn  be  bigger 

By  strong  wine. 

Oods !  we  bless  yon,  bounteous  ever ; 
From  Elysinm  rolls  a  river 

Of  strong  wine. 
With  what  fragrant  power  it  tteameth— 
With  what  friendly  light  it  gleametb  — 

This  strong  wine ! 

When  a  carkingcare  doth  tease  yon  — 
When  a  painfhl  pride  doth  freese  yon  — 

Drink  strong  wine  I 
It  will  mellow  all  thy  juices  — 
Ope  thy  heart  m  all  its  sluices  — 

Wine,  strong  wine  ! 


Solomon  and  learned  Luther 

Spoke  thy  praise,  great  sorrow  soother  — 

Wine,  strong  wine  I 
Famous  heroes,  kings  and  kaisers. 
Purple  Pantagrueliiers, 

Drink  strong  wino  I 

So  much  for  Father  Gleim.   A  similar  influence 
was  exercised  by  Klopstock  on  a  knot  of  hopeful 
young  poets  at  Gottingen,  associated  under  the 
title  of  the  Gottingen  Bund^  and  of  whom  John 
Hbkrt  Voss,  the  translator  of  Homer,  has  had  the 
good  fortune  to  achieve  a  sort  of  European  repu- 
tation.   Translators,  indeed, — otherwise  a  no  less 
inglorious  than  laborious  race, — ^have  this  priyi- 
lege,  that  when  they  are  first  rate,  they  attach 
themselves  permanently  to  the  reputation  of  their 
original,  and  walk  through  long  centuries,  some- 
times With  the  larger  share  of  his  popularity.    So 
it  seems  to  have  fared  with  Voss,  who  also  has 
written  some  songs  and  hymns  that  still  keep  their 
place  in  German  Anthologies.    But  our  favourite 
among  the  many  young  rhymers  of  the  GSttingen 
Bund  has  always  been  HSlty.    This  lyrist  died 
young ;  but  there  is  a  delicacy  of  sentiment  in 
many  of  his  pieces    a  sportive  play  of  humour, 
combined  with  a  fine  perception  of  the  peculiar 
beauties  of  the  ballad  style — ^that  will  ensure  him 
a  permanent  niche  in  the  Grerman  Parnassus,  fur- 
nished as  it  now  is  so  richly  with  many  nobler 
and  more  manly  names.     It  is  interesting,  also, 
to  observe,  that  while  Voss,  in  his  famous  epos  of 
a  parsonage  and  a  pic-nio,  (the  ^  Louise,*)  applied 
the  sounding  pomp  of  the  Klopstockian  hexameter 
to  the  familiar  poetry  of  strawberries  and  cream, 
butter  toast,  and  coffee-oups,  Hdlty,  with  instinc- 
tive good  taste,  was  content  to  admire  the  bard  of 
''The  Messiah*  without  imitating  him,  and  to  clothe 
popular  subjects  as  much  as  possible  in  a  popular 
garb.     The  foUowbg  piece,  from  Mr.  Mangan*a 
collection,  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  tone  of  H5lty'a 
poetry:— 

THE  AGED  LANDMAN'S  ADVICE  TO  HIS  SON. 

Oh,  cherish  faith  and  truth  till  death 

Shall  claim  thy  forfeit  clay, 

And  wander  not  one  finger's-breadth 

From  God's  appointed  way ; 

So  shall  thy  pilgrim  pathway  be 

O'er  flowers  that  brightly  bloom  ; 

So  Shalt  thou,  rich  in  hope,  and  free 

From  terror,  face  the  tomb. 

Then  wilt  then  handle  spade  and  scythe 

With  joyous  heart  and  soul ; 

Thy  water-jug  shall  make  thee  blithe 

As  brimmiog  purple  bowl. 

All  things  but  work  the  sinner  wo ; 

For,  do  his  worst  or  best. 

The  devil  drives  him  to  and  fro. 

And  never  leaves  him  rest. 

Him  glads  no  sprinj^.no  sky  outroU'd, 

No  mellow  yellow  field ; . 

His  one  sole  good  and  god  is  gold  — 

His  heart  is  warp'd  and  steel'd. 

The  winds  that  blow,  the  streams  that  flow, 

Afiright  the  craven  dave ; 

Peace  flies  him,  and  he  does  not  know 

Rest  even  in  hb  grave  : 

For  he,  when  spectral  midnight  reigns^ 
Must  burst  his  coflln-bandt 
And,  as  a  pitch-black  dog,  in  diains 
Before  his  honse-door  stand. 
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Tbe  ipiaien  wlio,  with  wheel  on  ann, 

Beleted^home  lepair, 

Will  qiiakey  wad  oioee  thenuelves  from  barm, 

To  see  the  monster  there ; 

And  efery  spiimiiig  erome  of  this 

Tenifie  sight  will  teU» 

And  wjflh  tbe  rilUin  in  the  ebyis 

And  fire  of  hottest  helL 

Old  Grimes  wes  all  his  life  a  honiid,— 

Ageaiiine  deril's  braodi — 

He  connter^ploQgh'd  his  neighbonn'  groqnd. 

And  robb'd  them  of  their  land. 

Now,  fire-dad,  see  him  plough  with  toil 

The  same  land,  oTery  where 

Uptomiiig  all  night  long  the  soil 

With  white-hot  bnming  share. 

Himself  like  biasing  straw-sheaf  bnrns 

Behind  the  glowing  ploagh ; 

And  BO  he  bnrns,  and  so  aptnns, 

M  morning  bans  her  brow. 

Us  bailie  who,  withont  remorse. 
Riot  stags,  and  fleeoed  the  poor. 
With  one  grim  dog,  on  fiery  hone, 
Hnnte  nightly  o'er  the  moor. 
Oft,  as  a  mgged-coated  bear. 
He  elimbe  a  gnarled  pole ; 
Oft,  as  a  goat,  must  leave  his  lair. 
And  through  the  hamlet  strolL 

The  riot-loTing  priest  who  eramnj'd 

His  eheste  with  ill-got  gold, 

Still  hannts  the  chuicel,  black  and  damn'd. 

Each  night  when  twelve  has  toU'd. 

He  howls  alond,  with  dism^  yells 

That  startle  aisle  and  fanes. 

Or,  in  the  reetry,  darkly  tells 

His  ehnzeh-aeoorsed  gains. 

The  sqnire  who  drank  and  gamed,  pell-mell, 

Tbe  helpless  widow's  all. 

Now  driven  along  by  blsflts  from  hell, 

Goee  eoach'd  to  Satan's  biOl: 

His  bine  froek,  dipp'd  in  hell's  foal  font. 

With  snlphnr-flame  is  lined ; 

One  devil  holds  the  reins  hi  front — 

Two  devils  ride  behind^. 

Then,  son,  be  jast  and  trae,  till  death 

Shall  claim  thy  forfeit  day, 

And  wander  not  one  finger's-breadth 

From  God's  revealed  vray ; 

So  shall  warm  tears  bedMv  in  showers 

The  graes  above  thy  head, 

And  lilies  and  all  odorons  flowers 

O'erareh  ^y  last  Ipw  bed. 

For  the  sake  of  completeness,  we  must  mention 
here  the  name  of  Burger,  one  of  the  most  perfect 
mastezB  of  the  vivid  ballad  style  that  any  language 
posMsaes ;  but  hia  merits  are  too  well  known  in 
England  to  require  any  criticism.  Besides^  in 
Gcnnan  literature,  his  position  is  too  isolated  for 
our  preeent  general  survey  of  prominent  and 
characteristic  genera.  We  may  refer,  howcTer, 
geneiaUy  to  our  own  pages,  (1835,  pp.  828,  378,) 
tad  pass  on  from  these  introductory  preludes,  and 
fiunt  prophesyingfl,  to  the  lull  maturity  and 
strong  nuinhood  of  the  Qermaa  lyre.  Groethe  was 
twenty-five,  and  SchiUer  vras  thirty-five  years 
younger  than  Klopstock.  We  shall  now  attempt 
to  state  shortly  the  charaeterittic  merits  of  these 
two  grsat  Goryphci  of  modem  Teutonic  song. 

Nothing,  in  our  opinion,  has  hurt  the  reputa- 
tion of  Goethe  more  in  this  country,  than  hia 
baving  been  brought  forward  principally  in  two 
riiaraoters,  where,  whatever  be  hie  merits,  he  is 


certainly  far  from  first-rate.  Goethe  is  neither  a 
first-rate  dramatist,  nor  a  first-rate  novelist ;  and 
yet  any  unstudied  John  Bull,  who  knows  tbe 
great  Olympian  of  the  German  Parnassus  by  name, 
knows  idso  that  he  is  the  author  of  **  Faust,"  and 
of  '^Werther,"  and  of  <<Wilhelm  Meister;"  and 
knows,  perhaps,  nothing  more.  But  ^*  Faust," 
vrith  all  its  high  poetic  exceUenoies,  is,  as  a  drama, 
only  a  second-rate  production.  It  is  pieced  to-* 
gether  vrith  too  obvious  coolness  in  some  places, 
and  wants  a  perpetual  current  of  action,  and  a 
continuity  of  interest.  **Wilhelm  Meister"  the 
British  reader  thinks, — and  he  is  no  bad  judge  in 
such  matters, — ^is  flimiy  and  trifling,  and  wants  a 
glowing  and  vigorous  reality.  So  far,  therefore, 
as  his  current  translated  works  go,  Groethe  cannot 
be  highly  eatimated  by  the  generiJ  English  reader ; 
and  the  fact  of  the  matter  really  is,  that,  like 
Ovid,  Horace,  Robert  Bums,  Beranger,  and  all 
great  lyrists,  Goethe  (for  he  is  a  traly  great  lyrist) 
can  be  read  and  relished  perfectly  only  in  his  own 
admirable  tongue.  That  euriota  felidtat  of  dic^* 
tion  which  distinguishes  the  great  and  original 
lyrist  from  the  common  congregation  of  singing 
birds — that  happy  combination  of  suggestive  sim- 
plicity with  the  most  polished  elegance  of  expres- 
sion, that  marks  the  practised  master  of  the  lyre — 
is  an  element  too  subtle  to  be  transfused  out  of 
one  material  skin  into  another  without  injury; 
and  it  b  precisely  in  this  element  that  GroeUie 
sways  about  with  the  most  inimitable  ease  and 
grace.  That  Goethe  is  great,  and  veiy  great,  as 
a  lyric  poet,  must  now,  we  think,  after  the  ad- 
mirable translations  which  lately  appeared  in 
Blackwood's  MagazinAjh%  evident  even  to  the  most 
un-Germanized  £nglial^nan ;  but  the  German 
scholar  will,  we  hope,  have  no  difficulty  in  agree- 
ing with  us,  that  it  is  in  the  capacity  of  a  luxuriant 
lyrist,  and  in  this  capacity  only,  that  Groethe  is 
entitled  to  take  his  stand  among  the  great  poets 
of  all  ages  and  nations.'  A  fint-rate  dramatist 
Groethe  was  not,  and  never  could  be ;  for  he  was 
deficient  in  one  great  element  ol  the  trae  drama- 
tist's character,  intense  moral  earnestness,  and 
energetic  propulsiveness  (if  we  may  so  speak)  of 
emotion.  He  was  di^Kised  to  paint  playfully,  and 
to  hint  gracefully,  rather  than  to  feel  strongly 
and  to  act  decidedly.  He  feared  nothing  so  much 
as  a  strong  and  billowy  current  of  emotion— « 
shrank  from  nothing  more  sensitively  than  from 
such  characters  (to  use  his  own  well-known  words) 
as  MaiUn  Luther  and — Coriolanus !  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  he  was  not  made  for  a  reformer ;  it  ia 
certain,  also,  he  did  not  possess  those  stem  and 
stirring  elements  of  character  that  would  have 
enabled  him  to  represent  vividly  any  stem  and 
stirring  action  upon  the  stage.  This  acknowledged 
deficiency  in  the  moral  energies  interfered,  how- 
ever, less  in  preventing  his  achieving  the  highest 
enuaence  in  the  more  playful  region  of  song ; 
here  earnestness  is  justly  voted  pedantry,  tragic 
paasion  a  hurricane  which  incommodes  us,  and 
morality,  if  she  will  not  be  deemed  impertinent, 
must  often  be  content  to  be  dumb.  Goethe, 
aoooordingly,  stands  forvrard  prominently,  not. 
only  as  one  of  jtbe  moot  varied  il  graceful  lyriits, 
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but  alao  as  one  of  the  moet  fwofoiiiid ;  for  hexeiny 
piedaely,  Uee  hie  great  Turtuey  that  while  he 
preeenU  the  outward  aspect  of  mere  oriental  ease 
and  epicorean  Tolaptaonsneai^  he  is  in  secret  a 
deep  thinker,  and  a  hard  worker.  He  writes  a 
good  drinking  wng*  a  little  more  delicate  in  the 
handling,  and  more  pregnant  in  the  idea,  than  good 
Father  Gleim ;  but  if,  because  you  find  wares  of 
this  kind  in  his  basket^  you  hastily  conclude  that 
he  is  altogether  a  mere  Anaoreon,  who  pays 
worship  only  to  smiling  Venus,  and  rubicund 
Bacchus^  you  are  vastly  mistaken.  Unquestion- 
ably he  was  a  heathen;  '*a  heathen  of  the 
heatheni^"  as  Bahel  says,  •who  knew  him  well, 
and  admired  him  much ;  but  he  was  a  polythetst 
of  the  most  comprehensiye  kind,  and  paid  worship 
to  all  the  gods,  tiiough  to  Venus,  and  the  Graces, 
perhaps  with  a  special  preference.  But  he  by  no 
means  neglected  Minerra ;  he  knew  how  to  com- 
bine, as  no  man  did,  wLm  thoughts,  and  eren 
scientific  truths,  with  Uie  most  playful  and  wanton 
^rts  of  fancy ;  and  he  paid  worahip  also  in  hard 
labour  and  sweaty  to  tiiie  sooty  god  of  smiths, 
whose  Bubtexxanean  toil  bunii^ed  the  mail  and 
tenq^red  the  steel  of  the  celestials.  Goethe's  lyric 
poems  were  in  fact  the  delicate  and  light  blossoms 
which  are  evolred  as  the  crowning  glory  of  an 
ancient  tree,  only  after  long  years  of  patient 
growth,  and  wide  outspreading  of  healthy  bnmches ; 
whereas  the  songs  and  odes  of  many,  are  mere  fire- 
wheels,  with  which  idle  boys  play,  or,  (what  is 
worn,)  blue  lights,  which,  when  there  is  no  better 
ray  visible^  flicker  out  their  freakish  breath  from 
the  scum  of  a  putrid  pool.  To  sum  up  his  cha- 
raetw  in  one  sentence;  Goethe  was  as  great  a  lyric 
poe^  as  pure  polytheism,  and  the  j^ilosophy  of 
Epicurus,  would  dilow  a  naturally  great  mind  to 
be ;  what  he  wanted  to  make  him  perfect  was,  a 
few  diapters  of  Seneca,  and  a  slight  tincture  of 
Christianity. 

A  Tory  difierent  man  was  Frederick  Schiller, 
a  poet  of  deep  moral  feelings,  and  with  Christian 
and  cTangelic  sympathies  decidedly  strong;  a 
student  of  Immanuel  Kant,  and  paying  willing 
homage  to  the  self-dictated  law  of  a  despotic 
OUGHT  in  the  inner  man ;  a  mounted  equestrian 
spirit,  all  eager  for  the  strife  of  noble,  with  base 
emotion,  and  the  triumph  which  is  purchased  by 
the  martyr's  blood ;  a  warlike  angd,  as  Menzel 
well  says^  with  a  fiaming  sword  in  his  hand,  and 
an  atmosphere  of  gbry  fi>r  his  mantle.  Of  him 
wa  need  say  nothing ;  for  he  is  known  in  this 
country,  and  understood  now,  almost  as  much  as 
in  his  own  Gennany ;  only  tlus  we  may  remark, 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  (joethe,  so^  here,  the  cha- 
racter by  which  the  poet  is  most  generally  known 
in  this  countiy,  is  not  that  in  which  he  has 
achiered  the  highest  and  most  unquestioned  excel- 
lence. Schiller's  Wallenstein  is  piled  up  with  too 
much  architectural  weight  in  many  places^  to  be  a 
good  specimen  of  the  drama ;  many  of  its  most 
attractive  beautiei^  are  more  lyrioal'and  oratorical, 
than  dramatic;  and,  generally  speaking,  we  are 
inclined  to  suspect  thatSchiUer  was  both  too  much 
of  a  systematic  deliberate  Gennan,  and  too  much 
•he  victim  of  esdnstve  inward  intense  emotion,  to 


be  capable  of  reaching  the  highest  point  of  dramatic 
excellence.  As  a  lyrist,  however,  after  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  first  apparition  becomes  a  little 
more  subject  to  control,  we  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  him ;  and  most  justly  does  he  merit  that 
extensive  popularity  which  he  has  achieved  in 
competiUon  with  the  master  genius  of  Goethe,  by 
how  much  the  earnestness  of  moral  emotion  is  a 
more  noble  possession,  and  a  more  characterietic 
attribute  of  man,  than  that  pictorial  luxarionsnesB, 
and  sensuous  voluptuousness,  of  which  his  great 
rival  was  at  once  the  most  cunning,  and  the  moet 
graceful  of  exhibitors. 

We  subjoin  three  specimens  of  attempted  trans- 
lation, firom  Goethe's  various  garden ;  each  cha- 
racteristic of  a  different  phasis  of  that  remarkable 
man.  Schiller's  genius  is  too  well-known  to  le- 
quire  any  illustration  of  the  kind  ;  but  we  happen 
to  have  an  old  version  of  that  unique  little  gem, 
the  ^Ptmek  Song"  (not  at  all  in  the  poet's  usnal 
style,)  which  we  should  like  to  see  in  print. 
GENERAL  CONFESSION. 

▲  OONTIYUL  SONG. 

Listen  to  a  good  adrioe. 
When  'tie  not  denied  yon; 
Boldly,  ere  it  be  too  Ute, 
For  the  night  decide  yon. 
For  Tonr  nnlts  yet  to  be  mended, 
Mnon  begnn  and  little  ended, 
Soundly  mnat  I  chide  yon. 

Penance  mnst  we  do  at  least. 

Once  before  we  die  all; 

Let  ns,  then,  eonfSBss  onr  sins. 

With  an  honest  sigh  all ; 

To  forsake  what  moet  besets  ns, 

Care  that  vexes,  f^eak  that  frets  ns, 

Let  ns  nobly  vie  all. 

Yes,  we  have,  confess  we  mnst. 
Waking  ofk  been  dreaming. 
Emptied  not  the  friendly  oup. 
When  the  wine  was  gleaming; 
Many  a  roring  honr  have  watoh*d  not. 
Many  a  waiting  kiss  have  saatdi'd  not. 
As  was  well  beseeming; 

Often  have  we  sat  and  gaped. 
Silent  when  we  shonld  not ; 
Pratings  of  the  pedant  erew, 
When  we  oonld,  eschewed  not; 
Listened  to  their  prosy  comments 
On  a  poet's  happy  moments. 
That  they  nnderstood  not. 

Wilt  then  absolution  give. 

Of  all  good  things  giver, 

From  thy  fidthftil  precepts  swerve, 

Will  thy  servants  never; 

And  each  sorry  half-work  leaving. 

To  the  good,  the  lovely,  cleaving. 

Resolute  live  ever. 

Pedants,  while  we  sit  at  ease. 
To  a  smile  may  move  us; 
Bumpers  waiting  to  be  quafTd, 
Shall  no  more  reprove  us; 
Net  with  einpty  phrase  haaogne  we, 
But  with  fkith&l  passion  hang  we. 
On  the  lips  that  love  ns. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Thy  tented  welUn,  Jove,  enshrond 
With  vapoury  cloud. 
And,  like  a  boy,  with  lusty  strokes. 
Who.  crops  the  thistle's  croWn, 
O'er  mountain-peaks  and  aged  oak?, 
Goiae  blustering  down; 
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YelKultlioa  yield 

To  ae  1117  earth, 

jf 7  hat  ^hioh  mine  own  hands  did  bufldj 

And  mine  own  hearth, 

Whoee  blaiing  glee 

Ihott  oBTiest  me. 

Nothing  more  rile  the  sun  below. 

Than  your  hoit  of  gods  I  know  ! 

Ye  novrish  in  most  sorry  guise. 

With  tribute  base  of  saoriflee, 

And  breath  of  prayer, 

Your  majesty; 

And  would  starre  sheer, 

Were  thore  not  here, 

Ouldrea  and  beggars,  a  serrile  erew, 

Hopeflil  fools  to  flatter  yon. 

Whan  I  was  a  little  boy, 

And  laug^'d  and  wept,  I  knew  not  why, 

Up  to  the  snn  and  to  the  sky, 

Wistftd  I  east  my  wandering  eye. 

As  if  aboTo  there  were  an  ear. 

My  plaint  to  hear; 

A  bMTt  like  mine  in  yonder  pole. 

To  bind  the  wounds  o'  the  aognish'd  soul. 

ReeeiTed  I  then  aaght  aid  ftom  you. 

Against  the  haughty  Titan  erew  I 

Who  then  flrom  death  did  set  me  free, 

And  slaTory  f 

Thyself  aehiered  it  with  thy  inborn  art, 

Thou  holy,  glowing  heart  1 

Bat,  young  and  artless,  thou  didst  pour 

Thy  gushing  thanks  (fond  fool !)  before 

The  deeper  there  aboTe. 

I  reTerenoe  thee  !  for  what  1 
Hast  thou  oTor  in  mercy  known 
To  soothe  the  laden  spirit's  groan  1 
Tkom  erar  still'd  the  tears  that  sUrt, 
Whsn  doubts  perplex  the  heart  1 
Hath  not,  to  the  fhll-grown  man. 
Forged  me  Time's  all-mighty  plan. 
And  eternal  destiny. 
Lord  both  of  thee  and  me. 

Deem'dst  thou,belike,that  I  should  hate  my  life. 

And  into  deserts  flee, 

Beeaose  I  oonld  not  see, 

AU  blossoms  of  my  dreunings  life ! 

Here  sit  I,  and  with  life  inspire 

A  race  that  shall  be  like  their  sire; 

Who  shall  know  beneath  the  skies, 

To  soiSBr,  and  to  weep. 

To  eiijoy,  and  to  r^oiee, 

And  thee  and  thine  OTen  so  despise 

As  I  do ! 

THE  llAGICIAN'S  APPRENTICE. 

Well !  for  once  he's  gone,  the  sour 

Old  master  of  the  midnight  witches. 
And  to  try  hk  magio  power 

My  adrenturous  fiuiey  itohee. 
1  hsTe  marked  them  duly. 

His  charms  both  great  and  small. 
And  the  spirits  unruly, 
Shall  obey  my  call. 

Wander,  wander 
Many  a  rood! 
In  fhll  meander 
Swell  the  flood ! 
In  the  bath,  at  my  command, 
Oimntlees  flagons  be  at  hand ! 

Coae,  tho«  ancient  besom,  thou, 

Tska  this  fluty  coat  and  oollar ; 
As  thoa  didst  the  masft^inow 

Trim  thee  to  obey  the  scholar. 
Tike  two  legs,  and  stand  there, — 

Tske  both  head  and  tail^ 
Ge,  si  my  eommand^  there, 

Aad  bring  the  wataiypaiL 


Wander,  wander 
Many  a  rood ! 
In  AiU  meander 
Swell  the  flood ! 
In  the  bath,  at  my  command. 
Countless  flagons  be  at  hand  ! 

Swift  as  lightning,  lo  !  it  flies  t 

Now  it  stands  beside  the  rirer  I 
In  a  twinkling,  back  it  flies. 

Like  an  arrow  from  the  quiver. 
Back  again  (how  oloTer  f) 
Comes  the  busy  gnome. 
Swelling,  like  a  river. 
High  the  waters  foam  I 

Stay  thee,  stay  thee, 

Goblin  slave  ! 
Lay  thee,  lay  thee, 
Suiging  wave  t 
Good  Heaven  !  the  vrord  I  and  can  I  not  1 
The  word ! — the  word  I've  dean  fbrgot ! 

The  word,  at  which  its  proper  form 

Must  the  wicked  gnome  resume  quick; — 
Warm  it  works,  and  yet  more  warm— 

Would  thou  wert  again  the  broomstiok  ! 
Quicker  still,  and  quioker, 

Floods  upon  me  gush ; 
Thicker  still,  and  thicker, 
Rivers  on  me  rush ! 
No,  no  longer 

Can  I  aUow  it ! 
I  am  stronger. 
Thou  Shalt  know  it. 
Alack  i  his  wild  look  makes  me  quake; 
Its  flst  at  me  the  thing  doth  shake. 

Yield  thee,  yield  thee,  imp  of  hell. 

Cease  tlgr  labour,  oease  thy  runaing  ! 
Shall  my  master's  threshold  swell 

Like  the  Baltic,  for  thy  fluming  t 
Pert  and  saucy  stick. 

Shall  I  roar  in  vain  quite  1 
Chai^  thee^  change  thee  quick  ! 
Be  a  log  again  quite  1 

Wilt  not  fear  thee  T 
Not  refrain  thee  f 
ShaU  I  tear  thee  1 
ShaUIohamtheel 
ShaU  I  take  my  axe  and  split 
Thy  stubborn  timber  skull  with  it  t 

Lo  I  where  limps  the  thing  again  ! 

Imp  of  hell,  wilt  thou  not  hear  me  I 
When  thy  skull  is  split  in  twain, 

Gnome,  thou  shalt  have  cause  to  fear  me. 
Bravo,  there  I  have  thee  ! 

Cleft  it  goes  in  twain ; 

My  ugly  fancies  leave  me. 

And  I  breathe  again. 

Wo  and  wonder  ! 

Toil  and  trouble  ! 
Into  life 
It  rises  double ! 
Like  the  ihhled  Hydra's  head  I— 
Mary  mother  1  tend  me  aid ! 

And  they  run  T    Like  ocean's  brine 

Swells  tiie  foaming  tide  around  me ! 
Help  mo,  help  me,  master  mine  I 

Help,  or  I  shaU  surely  diown'd  be ! 
There  he  comes  —  the  devils 

Could  the  learner  raise; 
But  to  still  their  revels. 
Is  the  master's  piaiss. 
Get  thee  henee, 
Imp  unruly. 
Without  sense,— 
A  broomstick  truly ! 
None  but  the  old  master  vnrits 
The  pfompt  obedience  of  the  spiriU. 
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PUNCH  SONG. 

Mingle  them  kindly, 

Th*  elements  four,— 
Mystical  Nature 

Wotke  by  the  foor. 

Press  ye  the  citron 

Juicy  lAd  tart : 
Life's  inner  kernel 

Harbours  a  smart, 

Now  with  the  sugar's 

Mild  mellow  power 
^ame  ye  and  temper 

Wisely  the  sour. 

Pour  then  the  water 

Flowing  apd  clear, — 
Water  embraceth 

Calmly  the  sphere. 

Now  with  the  spirit 

Charm  ye  the  bowl,--» 
Life  of  the  liring, 

Sopl  of  the  soul, 

Ere  it  enhaleth, 

Swift  be  it  qnalTd  i 
Only  when  glowing 

Strengthens  the  draught. 

Hitherto  we  have  encountered  nothing  of  poli« 
tical  moyements,  and  great  social  currents,  in  our 
tracing  of  the  main  stream  of  Grerman  song  ;  the 
peculiarities  which  we  have  noted,  are  altogether 
peculiarities  of  the  indiyidual.  Now,  however, 
the  times  become  more  troubled ;  great  movements 
stir  the  earth ;  and  the  lyrio  poet  becomes  as  much 
the  sign  of  the  political,  as  the  cause  of  the  literary 
movements  of  his  time.  Let  us  state  shortly  how 
this  great  change  in  the  character  of  German  lyric 
poetry  came  about.  It  is  a  change  that  la  even 
now  working  in  Berlin  and  Konigsberg,  and  may 
soon  be  productive  of  the  most  momentous  con- 
sequences. 

The  lamentable  peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1048, 
and  the  victories  of  Loub  XIV.  forty  years  after- 
wards, left  the  German  empire  so  feeble,  and  so 
divided,  that,  when  lUopstock  mounted  his  patri- 
otic Pegasus,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  it 
is  nothing  strange  if  his  Germanizing  and  fatiier- 
landiaing  enthusiasm  proved  a  sublime  inanity ; 
for  there  was  neither  a  Germany  nor  a  £atherluid 
then  existing  to  any  person  who  spoke  the  Teutonic 
tongue,  between  the  Niemen  and  the  Rhine. 
Hermann,  and  Thusnelda,  were  great  names  in 
the  Burschen  beer-songs;  but  in  the  German 
public  and  social  life,  they  had  qo  existence. 
Goethe,  accordingly,  with  his  strong  healthy  in- 
stinct of  reality  and  truth  as  the  living  root  of  all 
substantial  poetry,  avoided  the  patriotic  altogether 
in  his  lyrics.  He  saw  no  German  fatherluid  to 
sing  about,  and  therefore,  on  that  head  was  dumb. 
He  could  be  a  minute  observer,  a  delicate  anato- 
mizer,  and  a  clear  mirror  of  many*sided  nature  ; 
but  he  could  not  be  a  German  patriot  He  knew 
no  German  people,  no  German  freedom ;  he  only 
knew  Weimar  and  the  Grand  Duke.  In  so  fiur 
as  he  was  not  a  vague  cosmopolite,  the  author  of 
^  Faust"  was  a  satellite  of  petty  princedom,  and 
the  humble  devotee  of  frail  aristocracy  in  Ger- 
many :  nothing  more.  In  this  respect,  old  Father 
Gleim,  in  Halbeatadt,  was  infinitely  his  supe- 


rior; for  Gleim  was  a  Prussian.  And  though 
there  was,  and  could  be  no  Grermany  to  extol  in 
those  days,  there  certainly  was  a  Prussia ;  and  if 
Hermann  was  an  unsubstantial  sound,  Frederick 
was  a  living  man,  who  could  both  strike  and 
make  himself  be  felt.  Gleim,  accordingly,  as  we 
have  seen,  with  the  true  heart  of  a  populur  poet, 
seized  on  the  grand  popular  theme  of  his  age, — 
the  famous  seven  years'  war :  but  his  voice  was 
feeble ;  his  hero,  with  all  his  brilliancy,  any  thing 
but  a  good  subject  for  patriotic  poetry ;  and  the 
echo  of  Frederick's  astonishing  deeds  had  already 
become  faint,  when  Goethe,  about  the  year  1770, 
and  Schiller,  ten  years  later,  first  came  forward 
to  stir,  with  a  stronger  sweep,  the  strings  of 
the  Teutonic  lyre,  bchiller,  as  his  *' Robbers* 
sufficiently  indicated,  was,  from  his  earliest  years, 
a  spirit  idl  a-blaze  with  the  glowing  emotions 
that  make  the  patriot  and  the  liberal;  and  his 
latest  and  most  perfect  works,  ^  Wallenstein'* 
and  '' WUliam  TeU,'*  plauily  testify  how  great 
a  prophet  honest  Deutschland  would  have  had  m 
him,  had  honest  Deutschland,  in  its  tiien  state  of 
momently  expected  dissolution,  been  a  theme 
worthy  to  become  a  great  prophet's  burden.  As 
things  were,  however,  SchiUer  also  wanted  a  fa- 
therland ;  and  the  spirit  of  patriotic  song  in  him, 
for  want  of  convenient  fuel  to  feed  on,  burnt  like  a 
pent  volcano  within,  and  consumed  the  frail  tene- 
ment prematurely.  Matters  were,  indeed,  after 
the  peace  of  Basle,  in  1795,  in  Germany  so  bad, 
that,  to  use  a  common  saying,  they  required  to  be 
worse  before  they  could  be  better.  The  tremen- 
dous blow  of  Jena,  in  1806 ;  the  public  pillory  of 
aristocracy  in  Prussia ;  and  the  cruel  spurs  of  the 
**  Equestrian  Robespierre"  for  a  term  of  years, 
were  necessary  to  convince  Prussians,  and  Saxons, 
and  Bavarians,  that  there  was,  or  ought  to  be,  such 
a  thing  as  Germany,  and  that  a  patriot  is  a  nobler 
character  than  a  painter.  This  conviction,  how- 
ever, once  gained,  out  broke  the  stream  of  national 
song,  like  a  prisoned  ocean ;  and  Germany,  which, 
to  the  victories  of  Moreau  and  Bonaparte,  a  few 
years  before,  could  oppose  only  a  Propertins  in 
Goethe,  and  a  Jeremiah  in  Herder,  now  pointed 
with  no  vain  confidence  to  her  AchiUes  in  Blucher, 
her  Nestor  in  Schamhorst,  and  her  Tyrtaeus  in 
Theodore  Komer,  From  the  month  of  March, 
1813,  when  Pmsiia  formally,  but  substantiaUy 
the  whole  of  Germany,  declued  war  against  Ka- 
poleon,  a  new  spirit  rudied  into  the  heart  of  Teu- 
tonic poetry.  From  that  day  to  this  it  has  been, 
more  or  less,  with  var^'^ing  phases,  decidedly  pa- 
triotic, political,  and  practical.  Of  that  time,  with 
its  genuine  epic  outline,  and  vivid  lyrical  colouring, 
we  have  already,  in  this  Magazine,  on  different 
occasions,  ^ken  at  some  lepgth,  (vol.  i.  1st  series, 
p.  732,  and  voL  vii.  2d  seriea,  p.  409.)  There  ia  no 
name,  indeed,  in  the  whole  range  of  foreign  lite- 
rature, which  is  at  once  more  gencfrally  and  more 
deservedly  esteemed  in  this  country,  than  that  o( 
Theodox«  Komer.  We  shall  therefore  content 
ourselves,  on  the  present  occasion,  with  the  single 
historical  mention  of  this  great  revoluUon  in  ^® 
character  of  German  song.  Perhaps  also  tbe 
reader  will  not  be  displeased,  if  wre  add  here,  by 
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vsj  of  pasBiDg  memorial,  a  translatioii  of  one  of 
the  poetic  portraits  of  the  great  struggle,  from 
the  pen  of  a  soldier-bard,  whose  fame  has  been 
abnost  ecUpeed  in  this  country  by  the  eztraordi* 
nary  reputation  of  his  more  vigorous  compeer. 
We  speak  of  Max  ton  Schsrkjdido&v  ;  and  the 
ode  which  follows  is  to  the  memory  of  a  man  to 
whose  years  of  secret  and  silent  preparation  Ger- 
many is  not  less  indebted  for  her  political  inde- 
pendence, than  to  the  clattering  hussar-charges  of 
the  hot  old  BlCkcben  Schamhorst,  indeed,  had  he 
not  been  prematurely  carried  off  at  the  very  first 
shock  of  the  terrible  struggle  which  his  persevering 
genius  had  planned,  might,  in  spite  of  hb  modest 
end  moat  unambitious  carriage,  have  been  at  this 
day  as  bruited  a  name  in  Europe  as  Wellington 
or  Marshal  Soult.  But  God  had  ordered  it  other- 
wise: he  fell  at  Lutien  on  the  2d  of  May,  1813, 
and  WIS  carried,  wounded,  from  the  field  of  battle 
to  Asgue^ — a  place  famous  in  the  annals  of  Prus- 
siaa  gbry, — where  he  died  shortly  after. 
THE  DEATH  OF  SCHARNHORST. 

Is  Genaania's  holy  qnanel, 

Proflsiaa  land  the  n<^lest  laurel 
Boaad  thy  gaUant  captain's  brow ; 

Dentsehlaad's  noon  of  strength  preparing, 

Latzen  saw  his  deeds  of  daring, 
Bat  tibe  spoiler  laSd  him  low. 

*  Hear  me,  Grerman  brethren,  hear  me. 

To  the  Kaiser's  dty  bear  me, 
Prague  shall  sonnd  the  Prnssiaa's  knell  I 

When  she  sees  my  red  wounds  bleeding. 

Shall  not  Austria  hear  my  pleading. 
Let  me  die  ifdiere  Sohwerin  fell !" 

Pragne  !  an  omen'd  clond  hangs  is'er  thee,  - 

Mighty  heroes  fell  before  thee. 
Saints  were  whelm'd  within  thy  wsto  ; 

Aneient  Pragne,  with  awe  we  name  thee, 

Holy  Pragne,  with  fear  we  elaim  thee, 
Tomb  of  saints  and  heroes*  graTs  1 

Fled  from  Earth 's  the  hero's  spirit; 
And  the  angels  gently  bear  it 

To  the  land  that  knows  no  pain ; 
There  the  gather'd  Teuton  sages. 
Great  and  good  from  distant  ages. 

Gird  the  throne  of  Charlemain. 

*  Greet  ye,  brethren  1  news  to  cheer  ye  ! 
Of  her  tyrant  Earth  is  weary. 

And  tiie  German  nations  rise; 
See  the  signs  of  onr  snoceeding  1 
Lo  !  -I  bear  these  fresh  wounds  bleeding 

From  the  holy  sacrifice  !*' 
Thus  the  hero  spake  in  Hearen, 
And  to  us  the  oath  is  given ; 

ShaQ  we  put  his  words  to  shame  f 
Soldiers  whom  he  train'd  so  truly, 
Swear  that  ye  will  keep  it  duly. 

Let  yonr  watchword  be  his  name  ! 
Where  the  eagle  sunward  soaring. 
Battles  with  the  tempest's  roaring, 

Soar'd  his  spirit  lollUy; 
Only  air  of  freedom  breathed  he. 
Freedom's  sword  alone  unsheathed  he, 

And  he  died  to  make  us  free. 
Nona' to  Prussia's  throne  was  nearer, 
Neae  to  German  hearts  was  dearer, 

Sehamhorst  was  the  people's  own ; 
Sire  to  son  shall  tell  his  glory, 
He  shall  Uto  in  oommon  story 

Sorer  than  in  brass  and  stone. 

Another  verse  is  sometimes  added ;  but  seems 
rather  to  weaken  than  improve  the  efiect. 


1813, 


Ludwig 
is  a 


Waste  no  more  thine  eyes  with  weeping, 
For  thy  sires  in  glory  sleeping, 

LoTely  Gr&flnn  weep  no  more; 
In  the  stresm  of  song  for  erer 
Flows  his  fkme  on  like  a  rirer — 

Lorely  Gr&finn  weep  no  more  t 

Connected  with  the  poets  of 
Uhland  deserves  prominent  notice;  for  he 
true  German  patriot,  and  though  more  retired  and 
doisterly  in  his  tone,  passed  by  no  means  (like 
Goethe)  unstirred  by  the  great  European  blasts 
with  which  Amdt  and  Komer  swept  the  German 
lyre.    Uhland,  however,  is  more  properly  to  be 
regarded  as  the  lyric  representative  of  that  famous 
romantic  and  medieval  school,  of  which  Frederick 
Schlegel  was  the  earnest  critical  dictator.     All 
Uhland's  finest  and  most  characteristic  ballads, — 
Durand,  Dante,    The  Castellan   of  Couci,  The 
Student  of  Salamanca,*  and  the  others  in  the  now 
so  popular    trochaic  rhythm,  —  belong   to   this 
school  rather  than  to  that  of  K5mer ;  and  par- 
take, indeed,  not  seldom,  a  little  too  largely  of 
that  tincture  of  mist  and  moonshine,  of  which 
medieval  romance,  in  all  its  avatars,  is  apt  to  be 
BO  enamoured.    In  this  country,  what  the  Ger- 
mans call  the  romantic  school  has  assumed  almost 
altogether  an   ecclesiastical,  or  more    properly, 
sacerdotal  character,  —  its  most  notable  product 
being  Puseyism ;  and  how  closely  even  this  Eng- 
lish development  of  the  phenomenon  is  connected 
with  lyric  poetry  of  no  vulgar   excellence,  the 
name  of  Keble  alone  is  sufficient   to   indicate. 
From  Uhland,  however,  we  must  reluctantly  pass 
on    to    the   most    recent   manifestation   of  the 
German  Terpsichore  in  the  persons  of  Herwegh, 
Freiligrath,     Fallersleben,    Prutz,    and   others, 
who  have  made  lyric  poetry   the   vehicle    not 
only  of  general  patriotic  appeal,  but  of  direct 
political  attack  and  party  onset     How  far  the 
celestial  maid  may  not  have  been  unworthily 
handled,  nay,  positively  prostituted  (as  old  Goethe 
would  have  said)  in  being  thus  made  subservient 
to  ephemeral  and  terrestrial  purposes,  we  shall  not 
at  present  over-curiously  inquire,  t     Let  it  be 
enough,  so  far  as  Prussia  is  concerned,  to  have 
stated  distinctly,  that  the  ruler  of  that  country, 
having  interdicted  political  excitement  from  its  great 
legitimate  outlet,  the  daily  newspapers,  has  no 
right  to  complain  if  it  seek  for  itself  a  new,  and  it 
may  be  unnatural  organ,  in  the  pregnant  inuendoes 
of  the  sportive  muse.     Poetry  can  never  remain 
poetry  and  be  substantially  waspish:  that  is  plain. 
But  a  bee  also  has  a  sting  ;  and  such  poetic  bees, 
buzzing  sportively,  and  stinging  not  without  dan- 
gerous venom,  have  been  observed  lately  in  fre- 
quent swarms,  hovering  about  the  most  sensitive 
parts  of  his  Bortissian  majesty  Frederick  William 
IV.     It  is  one  of  the  most  ominous  signs  of  the 
times,  and  deserves  to    be    seriously  pondered. 
Certain  good  people  on  the  banks  of  the  Spree, 
among  Ihelr  many  theatrical  fancies,  seem  to  be 
tormented  with  a  desire  to  play  Charles  I.  over 


♦  See  TianilatioM  in  BhckwaoeTi  M(Uf<u^f  May  1836 ; 
and  in  nW  Foreijm  Qfiarter(y  Review,  No.  38;  and  m  our 

t  But  on  the  connexion  between  Polihef  and  Poetr$Ktn»- 
mlly,  wt  wfer  our  rwuien  to  our  own  pagat,  toI.  It.  p.  Ifei 
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again ;  and  do  not  seem  to  nndentand  perfectly 
that  Bach  an  exhibition  in  the  nineteenth  centnxy 
maj  possibly  be  productive  of  something  far  more 
serious  than  the  scenic  resuscitation  of  Sophocles 
and  the  Antigonie^  It  is  strange,  indeed,  what 
tnuiscendental  ideas  certain  German  statesmen 
seem  to  haye  about  the  power  of  kings.  We  read 
of  the  Roman  emperor  Cains  Cesar  Caligula,  that, 
haying  built  a  bridge  of  rafts  from  Baic  to  PuteoU, 
and  coyered  it  with  gravel,  (to  show  that  he  could 
march  over  the  sea  on  dry  land!)  he  invited  a 
great  number  of  spectators  to  witness  the  extra- 
ordinary  passage ;  but  no  sooner  were  the  eager 
multitudes  assembled,  than  he  caused  a  great 
number  of  them  to  be  seized,  and  for  his  sport 
thrown  into  the  sea,  and  drowned.  No  doubt 
there  were  some  smooth  flatterers  at  Rome  in 
those  days,  who  showed  themselves  glib  to  prove 
that  the  divine  right  of  emperors  extended  also  to 
these  recreations.  In  modem  times,  Prussia  affords 
a  parallel  example.  For  in  that  famous  year  1813, 
when  it  seemed  to  Goethe,  and  to  the  aristocratic 
party  in  Germany,  mere  folly  to  attempt  hurling 
the  French  despot  from  his  European  throne, — ^in 
those  most  problematic  and  perilous  days,  it  pleased 
the  late  King  of  Prussia  to  throw  himself  into  the 
hands  of  that  party  which  was  alone  able  to 
restore  him  to  the  throne  of  the  great  Frederick  : 
the  party  we  mean  of  Stein  and  Hardenberg,  and 
those  who  professed  English  and  constitutional  as 
opposed  to  military  and  bureaucratic  principles. 
Many  measures,  accordingly,  of  a  decidedly  popular 
tendency  were  introduced  and  fostered  by  these 
men,  in  the  short  period  between  1807  and  1813. 
An  enthusiasm  purely  popular  was  by  this  means 
raised.  Marshal  BlQeher  came  rattling  over  the 
bridge  of  the  Elbe  at  Dresden,  proclaiming  to  the 
enslaved  Saxons,  that  the  allies  were  come  to  re- 
store to  Germany  that  Liberty  of  the  Press,  of 
which  the  tyranny  of  Napoleon  had  deprived  them ; 
and  under  the  young  and  fresh  inspiration  of  these 
liberal  profSessions,  and  at  that  time  no  doubt 
honestly  felt  liberal  sympathies,  the  blood-soaked 
ground  was  maintained  inch  by  inch  at  Lutzen, 
and  the  hard  fought  battles  of  Dennewitz,  the 
Katzbach,  and  Leipzig,  gained.  Nay,  more  than 
this^ — after  the  peace  the  same  liberal  professions 
were  put  into  systematic  legal  phraseology,  and 
stereotyped  in  U^e  Act  of  the  Confederation  at 
Vienna.  But  the  place  where  these  fair  speeches 
were  made  was  of  eyil  augury ;  and,  in  fact,  no 
sooner  was  Napoleon  fairly  settled  in  St.  Helena, 
than  theKing  of  Prttssia,likeanhonestsimpleton,or 
a  base  hypocrite,  (we  charitably  think  the  former,) 
in  conjunction  with  a  few  weak  and  selfish  aristo- 
crats and  red-tapists,  immediately  set  himself  to 
enact  the  part  of  Caligula,  and  hurl  the  spectators  of 
his  self'Cieated  liberalism  into  the  sea.  A  general 
persecution  was  immediately  commenced  against 
all  those  whose  enthusiastic  zeal  for  German 
liberty  had  been  most  instntmantal  in  nstftTing 
the  king  to  his  throne  ;  the  diet  at  Frankfurt,  by 
the  exertions  of  Mettemich,  Gentz,  and  a  few 
Others,  was  converted  into  a  standing  committee, 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  those  popular  institutions 
which  the  Congress  of  Vienna  had  made  a  show 


of  granting ;  the  free  press,  wherever  it  appealed, 
was  gagged;  the  parliaments  of  the  seyoal  statM 
wrae  forbidden  to  deliberate  on  any  subject  bat 
the  granting  of  the  pre-arranged  budget,  the  for- 
mation of  common  sewers,  and  such  like ;  in- 
dependent and  manly  professors  in  the  universitlM 
were  deposed  and  banished ;  the  students  were 
informed  that  beer  drinking  and  smoking,  and  all 
sorta  of  licentiousness  and  dissipation  would  not 
be  objected  to  by  the  evangelic  censor  of  academic 
monJs  ;  but  that  politics,  and  public  law,  and 
English  newspapers,  were  the  devil*  The  oonfle* 
quenoe  of  all  this  has  been,  that  the  counsellon  of 
the  late  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  present  monarch 
who  is  in  the  same  false  position,  are,  by  the  idlt 
wita  of  Berlin,  laughed  at  as  mountebanks,  by 
serums  thinkers  feared  as  impertinent  bunglers  in 
important  matters,  and  by  men  of  manly  hanettj 
and  independoit  character,  publicly  branded  ai 
UABS.  The  poets  of  the  day,  in  particular,  have 
become  the  gnat  prophets  of  the  political  oppoal- 
tio^  and  what  St.  Paul  and  the  Apostles  were 
formerly,  ^  the  ringleaders  of  sedition  among  the 
people."  How  different  from  the  cosmopolitan, 
generalizing,  and  artistic  sensitiveness  of  Goethe, 
are  the  plain  and  urgent  political  truths  of  the 
moment^  as  they  are  enunciated  in  the  following 
pleasant  and  sportive  effusion  by  Prutz  !* 
THE  STORY  THAT'S  NOT  TRUE. 
I  elimb'd  a  bUl,  a  goodly  hiU, 

And  what  saw  I  there  t 
I  aaw  a  land,  a  loyely  land. 

Vines  on  each  wall  aseendingt 
And  by  the  throne  on  the  king's  right  baud 

Bttrger  and  boor  attending. 
O,  wonderful  1  wonderAU  I 

Were  there  no  lords  and  earls 

Circling  the  throne  with  pearls  1 
O,  wonder  on  wonder,  oan  this  be  true  ! 

And  higher  I  olimb*d  and  higher  still. 

And  what  saw  I  then  f 
No  captain  and  no  corporal, 

Recmiting,  flogging,  vanlahM, 
And  standing  army  none  at  all, 

The  very  name  was  baniah'd. 
O,  wonderfol  I  wonderful  1 

No  barons,  dukes,  and  earls, 

Ciroling  the  throne  with  pearls  I 

No  taxes  f  none  to  pay 

Soldiers  on  quarter-day  t 
O,  wonder  on  wonder,  can  this  be  true  f 
And  higher  yet  I  olimb'd  the  hill* 

And  what  saw  I  then  f 
I  saw,  as  far  as  my  eye  could  see. 

The  lusty  lads  and  lasses 
On  Sunday  and  Saturday  traTolling  free, 

And  nobody  asked  for  passes. 
O,wonderftil  I  wonderftil  1 

No  baroBS,  lords,  and  earls. 

Circling  the  throne  with  pearls  I 

No  taxes  !  none  to  pay 

Soldiers  on  quarter-day  t 

Free  lads  and  lasses  all, 

Ask*d  for  no  pass  at  all  1 
O,  wonder  on  wonder,  can  this  be  true  1 
And  higher  again  I  olimb'd  the  hill* 

And  what  saw  I  then ! 
I  saw  a  crowd  from  lusty  lungs 

Disputing  and  debating, 
With  no  police  to  rein  their  tongues, 

•  Ge^^chte  ton  R.  C.  PruU.    Nene  Sammlung  Zari«*»  *^^ 
WintertbUr,  (not  Berlin,  of  course,)  184^ 
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And  with  no  Bpies  in  waiting. 
O,  wonderfhl !  wonderfol ! 
.  No  baronty  lords,  and  earls, 

Qicllng  iho  thrmio  with  pearls  ! 

No  taxes  I  none  to  pay 

Soldiers  on  qnarter-day  ! 

Frat  lads  and  lasses  all, 

Ask'd  for  no  pass  at  all ! 

Tiaitorons  tongues  at  large. 

And  with  no  spies  in  ehsige  ! 
0,  wQBdeifnl,  wondeifUyCaa  this  be  tine  1 

And  Ug^  and  higher  I  elimbM  the  hill, 

And  what  saw  I  than  t 
Dcpaties  ftoe  to  bark  and  bay. 

In  Parliamentary  aenffle. 
And  with  no  minister's  praetised  play. 

The  great  state-oards  to  shnffie. 
O,  wonderftil !  wonderftU ! 

No  barons,  lords,  and  earl^ 

CSrding  the  throne  with  pearls  1 

No  taxes  !  none  to  pay 

Soldiers  on  qnarter-day ! 

F^ee  lads  and  lasses  all, 

Ask'd  for  no  pass  at  all  t 

Traitorons  tongnes  at  large. 

And  with  no  spies  in  charge  ! 

Parliaments  quite  at  ease. 

Speaking  just  what  they  please  ! 
0,  wondeif al,  wondeiAil,  can  this  be  trae  I 

And  np  I  elimb'd,  and  upwards  still, 

And  what  saw  I  then  I 
Sdenee  I  saw,  and  Poesy, 

Flapping  txiom^uuit  pini<ms ; 
The  oensorship  I  could  not  see, 

Twas  bound  in  hell's  dominions. 
O,  wonderftil  I  wonderftd  1 

No  bams,  lords,  and  earls, 

Qvoling  the  throne  with  pearls  ! 

No  taxes  I  none  to  pay 

Soldiers  on  quarter-day  I 

F^ee  lads  and  lasses  all, 

Ask'd  for  no  pass  at  all ! 

Traitorous  tongues  at  large. 

And  with  no  spies  in  charge  I 

Parliaments  quite  at  ease, 

Speaking  just  what  they  please  I 

Authors  free,  scribbling  on, 

Csasorship  nibbling  none  I 
O,  wonderftU,  wonderful,  can  this  be  true  t 
Bnik,  and  more  brisk,  I  cUmb'd  the  hiU, 

And  what  saw  I  then  f 
I  saw  the  wise  men,  with  pen  in  hand, 

For  truth  and  justice  writing, 
And  for  the  freedom  of  fatiierland, 

The  learned  doctors  lighting. 
O,  wonderftil  I  wondeiftil ! 

No  barons,  lords,  and  earls. 

Circling  the  throne  with  pearls  ! 

No  taxes  !  none  to  pay 

Soldiers  on  quarter-day ! 

Free  lads  and  lasses  all, 

Ask'd  for  no  paw  at  aU  I 

Trutorous  tongues  at  large, 

And  with  no  spies  in  charge  t 

Parliaments  quite  at  ease. 

Speaking  just  what  they  please  t 

Anthon  free,  scribbling  on, 

Censmahip  nibbling  none  1 

No  doctors,  muddy  all, 

Smoked  in  their  study  all  I 
0,  wondexftil,  wonderftil,  can  this  be  true  f 
And  up  and  up  I  elimb'd  the  hill. 

And  what  saw  I  then  1 
la  the  whole  land,  there  was  no  trace 

Of  mumping  methodism ; 
And  none  oould  creep  into  a  place. 

By  conning  his  catechism. 

O,  wonderftU  I  wonderful ! 

No  bams,  lords,  and  earls, 


Circling  the  throne  with  pearls  ! 
No  taxes  I  none  to  pay 
Soldiers  on  quarter-day ! 
Free  lads  and  lasses  all, 
Ask'd  for  no  pass  at  all ! 
Traitorous  tongues  at  large. 
And  with  no  spies  in  charge  I 
Parliaments  quite  at  ease. 
Speaking  just  what  they  please  ! 
Authors  ftree,  scribbling  on. 
Censorship  nibbling  none  ! 
No  doctors,  muddy  all, 
Smoked  in  their  study  all  I 
No  saints,  by  special  grace. 
Sneaking  into  a  place  ! 
O,  wonderftil,  wonderftil,  can  this  be  true  t 
And  now  to  the  top  I  climh'd  the  hill. 

And  what  saw  1  then  t 
I  saw  each  man  piore  for  himself. 

The  eternal  rerelation ; 
With  no  malignant  priestly  elf, 

To  thunder  down  damnation. 
O,  wonderftil !  wonderftil ! 

No  barons,  lords,  and  earls. 

Circling  the  throne  with  pearls  I 

No  taxes  !  none  to  pay 

Soldiers  on  quarter-day ! 

Free  lads  and  lasses  all, 

Ask'd  for  no  pass  at  aU  I 

Traitorous  tongues  at  large, 

And  with  no  spies  in  charge  I 

Parliaments  quite  at  ease. 

Speaking  just  what  they  please  ! 

Authors  free,  scribbling  on. 

Censorship  nibbling  none  I 

No  doctors,  muddy  all. 

Smoked  in  their  study  all  I 

No  saints,  by  special  grace. 

Sneaking  into  a  place  ! 

Bigotry,  branded  all ! 

Clergymen  candid  all ! 
0,  wonderftil,  wonderftil !— but  that's  mot  true. 

It  requires  no  yery  profound  acquaintance  with 
the  histoiy  of  P^russian  politics  since  the  peace,  to 
be  able  to  appreciate  this  admirable  satire.  The 
British  newspapers  of  the  day  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  and  the  floating  comments  of  the 
reviews,  supply  all  that  is  necessary  for  its  illustrs* 
tion.  Only  one  remark  we  shall  allow  ourselves, 
that  the  sdng  of  the  sarcasm  lies  in  the  glaring 
opposition  between  profession  and  principle  by 
which  the  Prussian  government  stands  so  unenvi- 
ably  distinguished.  The  Caar  Nicholas  looks  like 
a  czar,  and  speaks  like  a  czar,  and  uses  the  knout 
like  a  czar,  and  no  man  mistakes  him  ;  so  also 
Austria,  ^  honest  old  Austria,"  sits  spread  out 
with  a  quiet  breadth  of  contented  Conservatism 
on  her  green  gossiping  prater  at  Vienna^  and  her 
likewise  no  man  mistakes ;  but  Prussia,  prating 
magnificently  about  her  Brotestantism^  her  Intel* 
Ugence,  her  high  pressure  education,  her  ZoU* 
unions^  her  Germanism,  and  Liberalism  of  all 
kinds,  is,  when  you  anatomize  her  closely,  a  hideoue 
compound  of  pedant^  preacher,  and  comedian,  of 
coward,  slave,  and  liar.  What  is  to  be  the  end  of 
these  things  no  man  knows.  For  ourselves,  we  shaU 
not  be  surprised  if  the  German  Lyric  Muse,  having 
now  at  length,  in  her  youngest  incarnation,  become 
decidedly  political  and  practical,  should  quickly 
learn  to  indite  in  a  fluid  of  a  more  potent  virtue,  and 
more  perilous  concoction  than  ink.  There  were 
songs,  also,  and  rare  ones  sung  at  Pari%  in  the  year 
of  graceone  thousandseven  hundred  and  ninety-two. 
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LOVE,  JEALOUSY,  AND  VENGEANCE:  A  HIGHLAND  TALE. 

BT  SIR  THOMAS  DICK  LAUDEB,  BART. 

(Concluded  from  page  37  of  our  January  number,) 


It  happened,  one  beautiful  morning,  that 
Cathol  Kerr  made  up  hia  mind  to  go  out  to 
eea  to  fish,  on  a  particular  bank  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  land,  where  he  expected 
to  have  a  great  take  of  cod  and  ling  for  curing 
for  winter  store.  Morh  Bane  walked  with  her 
husband  .down  to  the  spot  where  his  boat  lay, 
at  the  upper  end  of  Loch  Roe.  They  parted 
tenderly,  after  some  brief  ejaculations  on  the  part 
of  the  wife  for  fair  weather,  a  good  fishing,  and  a 
safe  return  to  her  husband.  Cathol  and  his  men 
went  merrily  on  board,  and  she  stood  listening  to 
the  Graelic  song  sung  by  all  their  yoices,  and  mea- 
sured in  time  to  the  stroke  of  their  oars,  as  they 
pulled  away,  and  to  their  cheerful  laugh  that 
came  in  between  the  several  stanzas.  She  lingered 
even  after  their  boat  had  disappeared  behind  the 
first  point  of  rock  that  shut  it  out  from  her  view, 
until  the  sounds,  borne  over  the  tranquil  surface 
of  the  loch,  had  altogether  died  away. 

She  was  returning  homewards  up  the  glen, 
when,  in  a  very  narrow  and  solitary  part  of  it, 
just  as  she  had  passed  by  the  comer  of  a  rock,  a 
tall  woman,  wrapped  in  a  loose  plaid,  strode  out 
from  the  bushes  that  grew  by  the  side  of  the  path ; 
and,  standing  in  the  very  midst  of  the  way,  she 
threw  open  the  folds  of  her  covering,  and  exhibited 
the  dreaded  features  of  Janet  Dhu.  Morh  Bane 
stood,  pale,  powerless,  and  tiembling ;  and,  if  the 
friendly  support  of  Uie  rock  had  not  been  dose 
behind  her,  she  must  have  dropped  to  the  earth. 
The  countenance  of  Janet  Dhu  had  undergone 
much  change  since  that  day  when  she  had  parted 
with  Morh  Bane  in  so  terrible  and  abrupt  a  man- 
ner, near  the  beach.  Her  features  were  still 
grand,  but  they  were  haggard,  and  the  damask  tint 
of  her  cheeks  had  deepened  into  an  olive-brown. 
It  seemed  as  if,  whilst  the  stormy  influences 
within  had  been  doing  their  fell  work  on  the  deli- 
cacy of  her  beauty,  by  impressing  on  it  permanent 
lines  descriptive  of  the  worst  of  human  passions, 
the  external  elements  had  made  her  face  their 
battle-field,  and  left  manifest  traces  of  their  con- 
flict on  its  surface.  Her  eyes  were  changed  into 
meteors  charged  with  the  electric  fires  of  the  hur- 
ricane ;  and  her  long  hair,  left  untutored  and  un- 
constrained, ever  since  that  time  when  she  threw 
it  wide  to  the  blast,  whilst  in  the  act  of  pour- 
ing out  her  first  dread  denunciations,  hung  like 
a  dark  veil  over  one  half  her  person ;  not  con*- 
cealing,  but  rendering  more  awfol  and  myste- 
rious, that  countenance  which  had  been  thus  so 
fearfully  altered* 

**  Soh ! "  said  she,  slowly,  and  in  a  deep  voice 
that  thrilled  through  every  nerve  of  the  agitated 
Morh  Bane ;  *'  Soh !  we  meet  at  last  face  to  £sce ! 
You  thought  that  you  were  rid  of  me !  Vun  wasihat 
thought,  wretch  that  you  are !  Never !  never  till 
the  grave  closes  over  you,  shall  yon  be  freed  from 


the  vengeance  of  Janet  Dhu!  See  here!*  said 
she,  drawing  from  her  bosom  a  broad-bladed  dirk : 
**  This  b  the  very  steel  that  drank  the  blood  of 
him  whom  you  have  reft  from  me ;  of  him  who  is 
now  your  husband !  Furies !  ten  thousand  Furies 
of  Norseland  are  in  the  very  thought !  Nay, 
tremble  not!  implore  not  for  your  paltry  life! 
I  could  take  that  now  if  I  liked ;  but  it  would  ill 
suit  my  deep-rooted  vengeance,  to  send  you  thu 
early  to  a  peaceful  grave.  No !  you  must  live  to 
suffer  pangs  worse  than  a  thousand  deaths !  Look 
to  yourself,  for,  ere  to-morrow's  sun  shall  rise, 
you  shall  think  that  death,  even  from  my  hand, 
had  been  a  blessing.  But,  curses!  curses!  my 
multiplied  curses  be  upon  you  1"  After  this  wild 
harangue,  she  dived  among  the  brushwood  and 
disappearod. 

Morh  Bane  was  so  overpowered  by  these  dreadful 
words,  that  some  time  elapsed  before  she  could 
summon  strength  or  courage  to  proceed.  As  it 
was  impossible  for  her  mind  to  conceive  hate  or 
revenge  so  dreadful  taking  possession  of  any  human 
breast  where  reason  prevailed,  she  began  to  be  con- 
vinced that  the  violence  of  Janet  Dhu's:  passions 
had  turned  her  brain,  and  that,  in  reality,  she 
was  now  a  maniac  And  yet,  there  was  so  mnch 
of  purpose  and  design  in  what  she  had  already 
done,  that  it  was  difficult  to  come  entirely  to  that 
conclusion.  If  her  supposition  were  true,  she  saw 
that  much  vexation  and  even  danger  must  be 
looked  for  from  future  paroxysms  of  Janet's  in- 
sanity ;  whilst,  on  the  otlier  hand,  those  mysterious 
threats  which  she  had  just  heard  her  utter,  might 
be  treated  as  empty  words.  But  if  Janet's  mind 
were  not  unhinged,  and  that  she  was  influenced  by 
the  uncontrolled  fury  of  her  passions  alone,  Morh 
Bane  trembled  to  think  of  what  might  come. 
This  last  thought  hung  upon  her  mind  as  she 
hurried  home,  and  grew  on  it  as  she  afterwards 
sat  ruminating  there,  over  the  woman's  task  that 
occupied  her  domestic  hours. 

She  was  alone  ;  for  her  father  had  retired  to 
enjoy  those  hours  of  repose  which  his  advanced  age 
now  required  during  the  course  of  the  day.  She 
felt  her  loneliness  in  a  more  than  ordinary  degree. 
She  became  sad,  restless,  and  unhappy.  Her 
Cathol's  absence  was  unusually  painful ;  and  a 
thousand  distressing  fancies  began  to  torment  her. 
Often  did  she  look  out ;  yet,  as  there  was  not  a 
breath  of  air  to  stir  a  leaf,  there  was  no  cause  for 
even  a  shadow  of  anxiety.  But  anxiety  did  come, 
notwithstanding ;  and  it  brought  with  it  restless- 
ness. She  could  fix  to  nothing.  At  length  she 
could  bear  it  no  longer  ;  and  as  it  was  now  after- 
noon, she  resolved  to  climb  the  high  neighbouring 
hill,  whence  she  could  have  a  view  down  the  glen, 
throughout  all  its  windings,  and  over  the  lake, 
and  Loch  Roe,  quite  out  to  the  ocean  itself.  She 
knew  that,  on  such  occasions  as  the  present,  her 
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busband  addoni  veiarned  till  nightfall;  but  she 
eouid  not  nst  at  home,  and  therefore  out  she 
wenty  and  began  the  rough  ascent. 

The  morning,  and  the  whole  of  that  day,  had 
been  so  reay  c^m,  that  the  bleating  of  the  goats 
on  the  difis  of  the  hill  top  had  been  heard  as  if 
the  animals  had  heen  close  to  the  house  :  eyen  the 
sphsh  of  a  trout,  leaping  in  the  bum  helow,  had 
become  an  important  sound  amidst  the  deep  silence 
of  nature.  But  now,  as  Morh  Bane  climbed  the 
hill,  she  remarked  that  partial  gusts  came  sweep- 
ing up  the  glen  from  the  westward,  bending  the 
tough  but  pliant  twigs  of  the  hazels,  and  producing 
s  zou^  hoaive-sounding,  though  transient  music, 
thst  might  have  been  compared  to  the  distant  bray- 
ing of  the  trumpets  of  a  battle  call  to  troops  muster- 
ing for  the  combat.  Her  foreboding  heiurt,  predis- 
posed to  catch  up  alarm,  began  to  beat  even  more 
Tiokotly  than  the  toil  she  underwent  in  climbing 
the  ascent  might  have  well  accounted  for.  She 
qakkened  her  steps,  and,  as  she  advanced, .  the 
bUsts  came  ever  and  anon  roaring  up  among  the 
groTes  of  the  glen,  with  greater  fierceness  and 
longer  endurance.  Flushed  by  fatigue  and  agi- 
tated by  her  inward  emotions,  she  at  length 
xeached  the  tery  summit,  and  then  she  stretched 
her  anxioiis  eyes  far  adown  the  glen,  and  oy$r  all 
the  objects  that  lay  between  her  and  the  ocean, 
where,  at  that  moment, floated  her  earthly  treasure. 
They  reached  the  distant  horizon :  it  was  covered 
by  one  dense  black  cloud,  that,  resting  on  the  sea, 
spread  itself  entirely  across  from  south  to  north, 
and  altogether  confounded  the  boundary  between 
sky  and  water.  Its  upward  edge  was  ragged,  and 
it  shot  out  into  long,  Alpine-looking,  flery,.red 
points,  that  were  inclined  towards  the  land  ; 
whilst  the  surface  of  the  ocean  below  was  lifted 
into  high  white-topped  wares,  from  the  crests  of 
which  a  continual  spindrift  was  carried  uninter- 
iQptedly  along.  The  whole  phenomena  showed 
that  the  distant  storm  was  terrible,  and  that  it 
was  coming  on  with  the  speed  of  an  army  of 
mounted  warriors,  in  tlie  furious  career  of  charge, 
towards  the  coast.  The  spectacle  was  such  that  it 
m^ht  have  struck  awe  even  into  the  bosom  of  any 
one,  most  accustomed  to  behold  the  power  of  the 
Almighty  so  manifested.  But  to  Morh  Bane  it 
bionght  a  terror  th^t  winged  her  with  more  than 
woman's  speed  and  strength.  She  flew  down  the 
ade  of  the  hill  whence  she  beheld  it,  and,  thread- 
ing through  the  intricacies  of  the  glen,  she  made 
her  way  fJong  the  bending  shores  of  the  lake,  and 
then  down  the  stream  that  discharges  its  waters 
into  Loch  Boe ;  and  so,  regardless  of  the  rude 
ahocks  which  her  limbs  received  from  the  rough 
mcks  on  its  maigin,  she  passed  around  all  the 
bays  and  b^hts  of  its  (northern  side,  until  she 
reached  that  comparatively  low  head  of  rock 
which  there  protects  the  entrance  of  that  haven 
ofaafety. 

By  the  time  that  Morh  Bane  had  finished  her 
wild  race  night  vvas  fast  approaching.  She  was 
so  breathl^  and  so  much  overcome  by  her  exer- 
tion^ whidi  no  one  could  have  well  believed  to 
hare  been  possible  in  a  woman,  that  she  was  com- 
pelled to  ait  down  for  a  time,  bleeding  and  braised 
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as  she  was,  from  the  rude  salutations  she  had 
received  from  the  boughs,  the  thorns,  and  the 
rocks  and  stones,  among  which  she  had  passed. 
But  she  had  no  sooner  recovered  herself  in  some 
degree  than  she  started  up,  and  threw  her  eyes 
rapidly  and  wildly  over  the  ocean  before  her.  It 
was  fast  darkening  into  the  same  inky  hue  that 
was  descending  from  the  clouds  that  hung  over  it ; 
and  its  obscurity  was  only  lighted  up  by  the  long 
lines  of  white  breakers  that  crested  the  mountain- 
ous biUows,  that  came  roUing  fearfully  towards 
the  coast^  with  their  foam  shining  with  all  the 
splendour  of  intense  contrast.  They  struck  the 
rocks  under  her  feet  with  the  heavy  boom  of  artil- 
lery, and  the  spray  rose  from  their  roaring  con- 
tact with  them,  and  threw  itself  widely  into  the 
air. 

Amid  this  terrific  conflict  of  the  elements,  no 
other  eye,  perhaps,  but  that  of  a  lover  or  a  wife, 
could  have  detected  that  small,  black,  and  distant 
speck,  that  struggled,  as  it  were  for  life,  with  the 
billows.  It  was  her  Gathers  boat.  She  caught; 
a  momentaiy  glimpse  of  it  at  intervals,  when  it 
rose  on  the  top  of  a  sea,  filling  her  with  tran- 
sient hope,  which  again  sank  in  her  bosom,  and 
gave  way  to  despair,  as  it  seemed  to  be  whcdmed 
in  the  deep  valleys  that  yawned  between  those 
briny  mountains.  Still  she  stood  upon  these 
rocks,  unmindful  of  the  roaring  surf  that  threw 
itself  over  them,  and  deluged  her  with  wet. 
Still  she  gazed  with  all-absorbing  intensity,  and 
still  was  she  occasionally  cheered  as  the  little 
speck  again  appeared  ;  and  hope,  ardent  hope, 
began  to  gain  possession  of  her  bosom,  as  she 
perceived  that  the  boat,  though  slowly,  was 
sensibly  growing  in  magnitude  on  her  eyes, 
and  that  consequently  it  must,  every  succes- 
sive moment,  be  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  wished-for  haven.  At  length  she  could  even 
distinguish  the  figures,  and  she  almost  fancied 
that  she  recognised  that  of  her  husband.  But 
as  time  wore  on  the  night  came  with  it,  and 
the  whole  sea  and  sky  being  blotted  utterly  out 
by  its  obscurity,  her  straining  eyes  lost  all 
view  of  the  object  which  so  feiufully  interested 
her. 

Oh,  what  were  her  feelings  whilst  standing 
alone,  and  in  utter  darkness,  on  that  lonely  head 
of  rock,  struggling  to  keep  her  feet  against  the 
furious  blast  that  swept  over  it,  and  often  in, 
danger  of  being  carried  off  by  huge  volumes  of 
white  surf,  that  came  like  armies  of  sheeted 
spectres  against  her !  Often  did  she  throw  her- 
self on  her  knees  in  short  but  earnest  prayer  to 
God.  Her  ear  was  now  the  only  channel  through 
which  she  could  gather  information  as  to  the 
safety  or  existence  of  the  little  boat.  Again 
would  she  start  up,  and  listen  as  intently  as  she 
had  formerly  gazed.  The  wind  now  began  to 
take  ofi^,  and  it  came  in  blasts,  with  lulls  inter- 
vening ;  so  that  during  these  comparatively  peace- 
ful intervals  that  occurred  between  the  thundering 
burst  of  each  lopg  rolling  wave  against  the  rocks, 
there  was  an  awful  silence.  Often,  at  such  times, 
did  her  impatience  deceive  her  into  the  belief  that 
she  heard  voices  from  the  sea  ;   and  this  long 
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before  it  ooold  have  been  poesible  for  the  lowen 
to  have  overcome  the  space  that  had  divided  them 
from  the  mouth  of  the  hayen,  at  the  time  she  had 
last  been  able  to  descry  them.  And  then  it  was 
that  she  b^an  to  cry  out  in  the  most  frantic  and 
piteous  manner,  ""Cathol  !  Cathol  Kerr  I  Oh 
Cathol,  answer  your  Morh  Bane  1  Cathol !  Dear 
Cathol!    Oh  Cathol!" 

Full  of  the  hope  of  hearing  some  reply,  she  lis* 
tened  in  the  pause  that  took  place  in  the  thunder 
of  the  raging  ocean.  A  wUd  laugh,  which  might 
have  been  that  of  the  demon  of  the  storm,  came 
across  the  narrow  throat  of  the  inlet,  from  the 
rocky  head  of  Ard  Roe  on  its  southern  side ;  and 
it  was  horribly  repeated  by  the  numerous  echoes 
among  the  surrounding  diffii,  as  if  a  thousand  evil 
spirits  were  rejoicing  in  her  agonizing  misery. 
Her  heart  was  frozen  within  her  by  Uie  sound. 
She  thought  of  Janet  Dhu,  of  her  dreadful  curse, 
and,  above  all,  of  her  terribly  prophetic  repetition 
of  it  that  very  morning ;  ijie  tottered  back,  and 
sank  down  on  the  rook  in  a  state  of  temporary 
stupor. 

But  again  she  was  roused,  after  a  little  time, 
by  a  prolonged  shout  that  reached  her  ear, 
softened  by  the  great  distance  that  the  sound  had 
travelled  over  the  surface  of  the  sea.  It  was  her 
husband's  voice !  She  knew  it  well  I  She  started 
up,  and  replied  to  it  by  again  calling  out  his  name 
repeatedly.  Again  came  the  fiendish  laugh  from 
the  opposite  headland,  and  again  it  rang  around 
among  the  clifis  in  horribly  multiplied  rever- 
beration. 

But  what  was  that  which  now  suddenly  at- 
tracted her  attention  ?  A  feeble  ray  of  light ! 
It  appeared  as  a  solitary  spark  amidst  the  black 
blot  of  night  that  every  where  prevailed.  Though 
its  position  was  somewhii|  high  it  could  not  be 
a  star,  for  no  ray  from  any  of  heaven's  lumi- 
naries could  have  possibly  perforated  those  dense 
and  continuous  clouds  that  then  arched  over  the 
heavens  like  a  vault  of  sfcone.  It  appeared  to 
be  in  the  direction  of  Ard  Roe,  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  narrow  strait  whence  the  demoniac 
laughter  had  seemed  to  come.  What  could  it 
be^  No  human  dwelling  was  there,  nay,  nor 
for  some  distance  inland.  Yet  as  Morh  Bane 
gazed  at  it  she  observed  that  it  gradually  grew 
in  magnitude.  It  began  to  flicker,  and  to  throw 
out  pointed  flames  that  rose  upwards.  It  cer- 
tainly was  a  fire  that  some  one  had  kindled  on 
the  head  ;  with  what  intention  she  could  not 
divine.  Some  friend,  some  of  kind  Cathol's  many 
friends,  having  witnessed  his  danger,  had  gone 
there  to  light  a  beacon  to 'guide  his  sea-tossed  boat 
into  safety.  But  no !  the  cheering  thought  was 
dashed  at  once  from  her  mind  by  the  dreadful 
conviction  that  its  light  must  lure  her  husband 
from  the  proper  channel,  and  draw  him  on  to 
certain  destruction  upon  the  blufl^  rocks  of  the 
Ard  Roe.  Could  she  kindle  a  corresponding  fire 
on  the  northern  head  where  she  then  stood,  the 
boat,  so  lighted,  might  have  made  a  safe  passage 
through  the  fair  way  of  the  narrow  entrance  into 
the  loch.  But,  alas,  not  a  stick !  not  a  tuft  of 
heather!  liay,not  even  a  blade  of  grass,nor  a  morsel 


of  aea*weed,that  could  have  been  ignited, wasto  Im 
found  for  a  great  distance  around  her  1  She  would 
have  flown  over  the  rocks  to  have  searched  for  some* 
thing  of  the  sort^  and  she  did  make  some  frantic 
efforts  for  this  purpose,  but  the  darkness  was  such 
that  her  attempts  were  vain*  Meanwhile,  the 
traitorous  beacon  on  Ard  Roe  blazed  up  more  and 
more,  as  if  in  triumphant  mockery  of  her  afflioiion, 
until  it  became  one  tall  and  splendid  column  of 
flame.  With  consummate  art,  and  wicked  cal- 
culation, its  pile  had  been  reared  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  its  rays  shot  over  the  brow  of  the  cliff, 
so  as  widely  to  illuminate  the  surface  of  the  ocean 
at  some  distance  beyond  its  base,  whilst  it  left  iti 
steep  and  overhanging  face  entirely  obscured  by  a 
blackness  of  shadow,  that  was  rendered  doubly 
deep  from  contrast  with  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of 
the  blaze  above  it.  To  those  at  sea,  therefore,  it  had 
the  appearance  of  a  distant  fire,  lighted  by  eomo 
friendly  hand  on  some  eminenoe  within  Loch 
Roe,  and  directly  guiding  them  to  the  fair  way 
into  it. 

**  My  wife  !*'  said  Cathol  Kerr,  as  he  gazed  on 
it  with  rapturous  thoughts  of  home ;  ^  my  darling 
Morh  Bane !  What  do  we  not  owe  to  thee,  blessed 
angel  of  our  safety !  Pull,  lada  I  poll !  give  hearty 
way  I  A  few  more  strokes  of  the  oar,  and  we 
are  Gracious  Grod,  have  mercy  on  our 

souls  I    The  rocks  I     We  are  gone  men  1" 

One  Immense  sea  came  roaring  on  behind  them. 
It  upheaved  the  boat,  and  drove  it  with  tremen- 
dous force  against  the  cliff.  As  the  white  suiges 
retreated,  flashing  under  the  light  of  the  fixe  abon, 
some  scattered  fragments  of  timber  were  seen  float- 
ing on  its  bosom.  Among  these  were  five  human 
forms,  struggling  with  desperate  and  despairing 
strife  against  their  untimely  fate.  But  in  a  few 
moments  all  had  disappeared.  One  piercing  shriek 
from  Morh  Bane  was  followed  by  the  same  hellish 
laughter  from  the  Ard  Roe  that  we  have  already 
described ;  but  on  the  poor,  bereaved,  widowed 
woman  it  had  no  effect,  for  she  lay  prostrate  on 
the  bare  rock  in  a  dead  swoon. 

Long  before  the  earliest  dawn  of  the  next 
morning,  the  anxious  relatives  and  friends  of  the 
lads  who  composed  the  crew  of  Cathol  Kerr's  boat, 
together  with  all  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood, 
were  congregated  on  ihe  rocks.  Of  the  utter  loss 
of  the  boat,  and  those  on  board  of  it,  no  one  had 
the  smallest  doubt.  In  vain  were  the  bodies 
searched  for ;  they  were  never  found.  Morh  Bane 
was  discovered  wandering  about  the  shores,  wring- 
ing her  hands,  but  uttering  no  sound ;  and  she 
was  led  home  perfectly  imconscious  as  to  whither 
she  was  going,  or  what  was  passing  around  her. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  sad  and 
melancholy  state  in  which  she  was  now  left,  or 
how  the  slow  hours  of  her  bitter  affliction  lingered 
on.  The  first  thing  that  roused  the  widowed  wife 
was  the  situation  of  her  poor  old  father,  whose 
enfeebled  mind,  and  bodily  frame,  gave  way  under 
the  shock  he  had  received.  For  some  painfol 
weeks  he  required  all  a  daughter's  care  and  at^ 
tention,  but  at  last  he  died,  and  was  taken  from 
her  to  the  grave. 

But  two  months  had  not  passed  away,  ere  she 
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n^^hi  Bare  been  agiun  obaerred  going  sadly  about 
ha  now  dMertod  dwellings  and  occasional!  j  looking 
after  her  little  aflFairs,  and  espeeially  plying  her 
needle  with  great  indnstiy.  She  was  about  to 
become  a  mother. 

After  her  beautiful  boy  was  bom,  what  mingled 
joy  and  sotiow  were  hers !  How  she  wept  amid 
ha  smileB,  as  she  gazed  for  hours  on  his  inno- 
eent  &ce^  the  expanding  features  of  which,  more 
and  more  OTery  day,  reoaUed  those  of  the  be- 
lored  one  she  had  lost.  Her  thoughts  were  con- 
tinnaily  winging  their  way  ftom  the  little 
dienib  before  her  to  him  who,  as  her  sound 
religious  faith  told  her,  was  now  a  saint  in 
Hearea ;  and  willingly  would  she  herself  hare 
flown  thither,  but  for  her  child  that  tied  her  to 
thia  earth ;  and  thus  her  pure  spbit  might  be 
said  to  hoTor  between,  and  to  partake  equally  of 
botL  Celestial  indeed  was  her  expression,  as,  in 
thought,  she  annihilated  time,  and  pictured  to 
lienelf  the  aaalloyed  joys  of  that  eternal  world 
where  hsr  firm  Christian  hope  looked  for  her  re- 
raion,  at  last,  with  all  those  whom  she  loved. 
It  were  delightAil  to  dwell  on  a  theme  such  as 
this ;  but,  howoTer  painful  it  must  be  to  us  or  to 
oar  readers,  we  must  now  hasten  to  unfold  the 
remaiBing  droumstances  of  our  tale. 

She  was  one  day  ratting  by  the  ride  of  her  bo/s 
cradle,  ganng,  as  usual,  with  rapture  on  his  sleep- 
ing eountenanoe,  and  indulging  in  such  pleasing 
tJoA  holy  xereries  as  we  hare  just  described,  when 
the  girl  who  was  in  service  with  her  came  running 
into  the  apartment,  with  the  intelligence  that  the 
best  cow,  wiiich  had  been  feeding  in  a  grassy  hol- 
low behind  the  house,  was  dying  on  the  ground. 
Whether  the  animal  had  been  stung  by  some 
reoomaoB  reptile,  or  had  been  seized  by  some 
ndden  and  unknown  disease,  she  could  not  tell. 
Morh  Bane,  after  hastily  shutting  the  doors  behind 
her,  hurried  away  to  the  spot ;  but  by  the  time 
ibe  reached  it  she  found  the  animal  dead,  and 
nrach  swollen.  Such  unaccountable  losses  as 
these  axe  so  common  about  every  farm,  that  this 
dremnstance  but  little  affected  one  who  was 
aeeutomed,  as  she  was,  humbly  to  submit  to 
erery  dispensation  of  Providence,  even,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  those  afflictions  which  are  the 
heaviest  that  human  nature  is  called  upon  to  bear. 
9ie  returned  to  the  house,  therefore,  and  let  her- 
eelf  hi  to  the  apartment  where  she  had  left  her 
child,  when — oh  horror  of  horrors! — the  cradle 
was  lying  upset  on  the  floor,  and  she  lifted  her 
boy  fiom  under  the  little  mattress  and  bed-clothes, 
which  had  been  turned  over  him  in  the  fall.  His 
eyes  were  glazed.  She  rushed  madly  through  the 
hoese,  seeking  and  using  restoratives,  and  between 
whiles  uttering  piercing  shrieks.  But,  alas !  her 
boy  was  gone  for  ever !  She  fell  on  her  knees,  and 
humbly  and  earnestly  prayed  to  God  for  support 
tad  resignation  under  this  his  chastisement,  and 
ber  composure  became  miraculously  great.  She 
bdieved  that  the  child's  death  had  been  occasioned 
by  some  sudden  movement  in  his  sleep,  or  in 
Awaking,  which  had  overturned  the  cradle,  and  so 
ptoduced  his  suffocation.  But  other  terrible  doubts 
^ne  Boon  awakened  in  her  mind,  when  a  shout  of 


demoniac  laughter  burst  from  a  neighbouring 
thicket  The  agonizing  thoughts  that  instantly 
rushed  upon  her  mind  suddenly  upset  it  altogether. 
The  girl  who  was  her  only  attendant  was  sum- 
moned by  her  wild  screams,  and  she  had  to  call 
in  some  neighbours  to  her  assistance,  who  found 
her  a  raging  maniac,requiring  control ;  and  in  afow 
hours  she  was  stretched  in  bed,  in  a  brain  fever. 

This  was  finally  subdued,  after  it  had  run  a  long 
and  painful  course,  during  which  it  more  than 
once  threatened  to  terminate  fatally.  But  she 
was  left,  for  years  afterwards,  in  a  low,  nervous 
state  of  despondency,  as  regarded  this  world.  At 
last  the  pure  religion  that  was  in  her  began  to 
have  its  effect.  Her  mind  became  more  composed, 
and  her  Bible  and  her  knitting  needle  became  her 
only  objects  of  occupation. 

Many  years  passed  uninterruptedly  away  with 
Morh  Bane,  in  pious  seclusion,  and,  we  may  add,  in 
contentment,  ay,  and  exquisite  felicity  too ;  for  she 
spent  them  in  holding  intercourse  with  her  Saviour, 
her  husband,  and  her  child.  She  longed  to  be  with 
them,  but  she  possessed  herself  with  all  due 
patience  in  her  longings  ;  and  thus  it  was  that  the 
remaining  term  of  her  sojourning  here  on  earth 
was  but  as  a  happy  preface  to  that  eternal  joy 
to  which  she  looked  forward.  Nor  had  she  to 
wait  for  an  unreasonable  length  of  years  ere  she 
vras  called  to  that  enjoyment.  Her  constitution, 
weakened  as  it  had  been  by  her  misfortunes, 
and  by  the  physical  evils  which  they  produced, 
wore  on  with  her,  until  at  last,  whilst  her  depart- 
ing spirit  smiled  in  sunshine  through  her  eyes,  as 
she  threw  a  farewell  look  of  Christian  love  on 
those  around  her,  it  yielded  gently  to  the  call  of 
death;  and  she  was  carried  to  the  churchyard 
amidst  the  tears  and  the  general  regret  of  all  who 
had  benefited  by  her  charitable  acts,  or  who  had 
knovm  her  virtues,  or  felt  for  her  misfortunes. 

But  it  is  natural  for  our  readers  to  inquire, 
what  became  of  Janet  Dhu  all  this  time.— • 
Whilst  working  out  those  dreadful  acts  to  which 
she  was  prompted  by  her  wicked  and  ungovernable 
passions,  and  her  direful  thirst  of  vengeance,  she 
had  lived,  with  her  old  mother,  concealed  in  a 
cavern  by  the  sea^shore,  the  entrance  to  which 
was  only  known  to  herself.  Their  food  was  com- 
posed of  the  eggs  and  young  of  wild  birds,  and 
when  such  could  not  be  had,  of  the  shell-fish 
picked  from  the  rocks,  and  occasionally  of  fowls, 
and  various  other  articles,  plundered  from  the 
farms  and  cottages  around.  Her  devilish  spirit 
was  too  intent  on  the  single  object  that  occupied 
her,  to  admit  of  any  other  thought  finding  a  place 
in  her  mind.  But  after  she  had  struck  the  last 
blow  that  we  were  called  upon  to  record,  her  occu- 
pation was  gone  for  a  time,  from  the  circumstance, 
that  the  consequent  illness  and  mental  alienation 
of  her  victim,  placed  her  for  some  years  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  farther  sufferings  she  could  have 
inflicted  on  her.  It  was  about  this  time,  too,  that 
her  poor,  aged,  and  infirm  mother  died ;  her  mother, 
whom  even  such  a  heart  as  that  of  Janet  Dhu, 
turned  to  evil  as  it  so  terribly  was,  loved  with 
all  a  daughter's  nflfection.  We  should  in  vain 
attempt  to  describe  that  wild  unruly  grief  that 
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rent  the  heart  of  that  extraordmarily  constracted 
woman,  as,  on  a  fearful  night  of  storm^  when 
the  Yault  of  Heaven  rolled  with  thunder,  and  the 
lightning  flashed,  she  hore  from  the  cavern  in  her 
arms  the  lifeless  corpse  of  her  to  whom  she  had 
owed  her  heing,  to  a  grassy  spot  near  its  month, 
where,  with  a  spade  taken  from  a  distant  cottage, 
she  had  dag  a  shallow  grave,  and  where,  after  a 
thousand  parting  kisses  bestowed  on  those  clay- 
cold  lips,  that  had  been  so  often  opened  to  pour 
instruction  into  her  ear,  in  vain  attempts  to  re- 
strain those  passions  which  had  since  so  mastered 
her,  she  deposited  the  body,  and  covered  it  up  for 
ever.  It  was  after  this,  that  in  her  utter  loneli- 
ness, in  that  deep  and  dark  cavern,  where  she  was 
housed,  like  a  wild  beast,  far  within  the  bowels  of 
the  earth, — that,  when  other  mortals  were  enjoy- 
ing the  cheering  light  of  the  sun,  she  sat  in  obscu- 
rest night,  listening  to  the  roar  of  the  ocean, 
mingled  with  the  screams  of  the  sea  birds,  and 
brooding  over  her  crimes: — It  was  then,  we  say, 
that  conscience  began  to  conjure  up  fiends  to 
torment  her,  and  that,  after  not  many  days,  her 
tortures  became  so  terrible,  that  she  could  remain 
there  no  longer;  and  seeing  that  she  could  not 
show  herself  with  safety  among  those  who  knew 
of  her  crimes,  or  in  a  country-side  where  she  knew 
that  her  very  name  must  be  held  in  execration, 
she,  unknown  to  all,  stole  out  of  her  native  district 
by  night,  and  went  to  some  far  away  place,  we 
have  never  been  able  to  learn  whither. 

When  so  many  years  had  rolled  away,  that  the 
fresh  recollection  of  all  these  events,  which  we 
have  recorded,  was  obliterated,  and  when  not  only 
Janet  Dhu  was  altogether  forgotten,  but  when 
even  Morh  Bane  was  rarely  spoken  of,  a  very  old 
woman,  of  bent  form,  of  dark  complexion,  long 
gray  hair,  and  restless  eyes  of  a  piercing  blacl^ 
made  her  appearance  in  Assynt.  She  carried  a 
basket  filled  with  small  wares,  which  she  sold 
from  door  to  door ;  and  after  a  few  weeks  of  this 
ambulatory  life,  she  took  up  her  permanent  resi- 
dence in  an  old  ruined  cot,  which  the  charity  of 
some  of  the  lads  in  the  neighbourhood  induced 
them  to  repair  for  her,  to  such  an  extent  at  least 
as  to  make  it  in  some  measure  proof  against  the 
fury  of  the  elements.  It  stood  on  the  slope  of  one 
of  those  wild,  crater-like  little  circular  hollows, 
which  are  so  common  in  the  district,  the  bottom 
of  which  was  filled  by  a  small  pond,  supplied  by 
a  rill  that  fell  into  it  through  a  rocky  fissure,  and 
having  its  discharge  from  its  opposite  extremity 
through  a  ravine  with  deep  banks  of  black  moss. 
There  she  lived,  with  a  few  fowls  going  about  her 
door,  and  with  a  large  black  cat,  which  it  was 
believed  she  had  brought  with  her,  as  her  only  com- 
panion. She  had  manifestly  seen  many  coun- 
tries ;  and  her  knowledge,  so  far  as  the  rustics 
could  judge,  was  very  great  on  all  subjects.  She 
was  known  by  no  other  name  than  th^t  of  the 
Strange  Old  Woman ;  and  being  often  consulted 
in  various  matters,  her  advices,  both  in  regard  to 
the  conduct  of  affiiirs  future  as  well  as  present, 
and  the  cure  of  maladies,  gained  her  so  much 
fame,  that  she  soon  began  to  make  a  tolerable 
livelihood  of  the  presents  that  were  made  her. 


Some  of  her  predictions  came  so  true,  that  in  the 
course  of  a  short  time  people  began  to  believe  that 
she  was  a  vdtch ;  and  the  suspicions  that  aorose 
in  the  country  regarding  her  in  this  respect,  were 
much  confirmed  by  the  reports  of  later  pedestrians, 
who  having  accidentally  had  occasion  to  pass  by 
the  lonely  spot  where  she  lived,  heard  strange 
loud  exclamations,  almost  amonnting  to  shrieks, 
proceeding  from  her,  as  if  she  had  been  in  terrible 
agony,  bodily  or  mental.  None  indeed  had  sum- 
moned up  courage  to  knock  at  her  door,  on  any 
such  occasion,  to  inquire  what  was  the  matter 
with  her,  but  one  man ;  and  when  he  did  so,  and 
was  told  to  come  in,  he  found  her  sitting  on  a 
stool  by  the  fire,  perfectly  quiet,  with  her  huge 
black  cat  on  the  hearthstone  beside  her,  and  she 
firmly  denied  that  any  sound  whatsoever  had 
escaped  her  lips.  This  man  used  to  shake  his  head 
and  say,  that  he  had  his  own  opinions  about  her. 

It  happened  next  season  after  her  appearance, 
that  a  great  body  of  herrings  came  into  the  lochs 
and  sea  inlets  of  Assynt.  The  people  were  all 
alive  with  the  expectation  of  catching  them  in 
such  numbers  as  to  ensure  their  being  able  to 
make  a  large  provision  of  food  for  themselves  and 
families.  Casks  and  salt  were  procured  at  great 
expense  from  a  distance  ;  boats  and  nets  were 
repaired,  and  fitted  out  with  all  their  necessary 
appurtenances  of  ropes  and  buoys.  At  length, 
when  every  thing  was  prepared,  the  fleet  set  forth 
on  a  fine  dark  evening,  and  with  every  other 
circumstance  in  their  favour;  but  every  boat 
returned  to  the  shore  in  the  morning,  as  clean  as 
it  went  out.  The  hopes  of  the  fishermen  were 
entirely  blasted.  The  whole  body  of  herrings  had 
left  the  lochs. 

So  strange  an  occurrence  as  this,  though  far 
from  being  without  precedent,  excited  a  great  deal 
of  talk  among  the  disappointed  fishermen.  A 
knot  of  them,  more  inquisitive  than  the  rest,  went, 
followed  by  a  rabble  of  boys,  to  consult  an  old 
woman,  commonly  called  Caillach  Elspat,  who 
lived  in  a  hovel  by  the  sea-side,  and  who,  passing 
for  a  witch  herself,  had  sufiered  much  diminution 
in  those,  to  her,  lucrative  consultations  which  had 
long  been  held  with  her,  from  the  superior  fame 
that  the  Strange  Old  Woman  had  acquired. 
Jealousy  against  this  rival  interloper,  therefore, 
rankled  at  her  heart ;  and  accordingly,  having  been 
long  desirous  of  revenge,  she  was  no  sooner  ques- 
tioned upon  this  occasion,  than  her  withered 
frame  became  fearfully  agitated.  ^*  Ha  I  "  said 
she  at  last,  "  and  have  none  of  ye  the  sense 
to  find  out  the  cause  ? — Have  none  of  ye  ever 
thought  of  the  Strange  Old  Woman?  She 
has  the  witch's  marks  on  her  as  I  can  testify : 
the  black  cat  that  sits  crooning  by  her,  and 
which  it  is  said  came  with  her  from  Norway, 
is  a  famUiar  devil,  and  often  have  they  been 
seen  flying  over  the  moors  together  by  the 
light  of  the  moon.  It  was  but  the  other  night 
that  I  saw  them  myself  skimming  over  the 
surface  of  the  loch  there,  on  no  good  errand 
I  trow.  It  is  the  Strange  Old  Woman,  who, 
by  her  cantrips  and  devilries,  has  driven  the  her- 
rings back  into  the  deep  sea." 
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The  men  Mtired  in  silent  dismay.  But  no  one 
seemed  disposed  to  take  any  steps  against  the 
Strange  Old  Woman,  who  was  believed  by  all  to 
be  a  very  formidable  person.  Bat  the  poison  that 
the  old  hag  had  poured  out,  worked  well  in  the 
younger  minds  of  the  boys,  who  had  been  stand- 
ing by  when  she  uttered  it ;  and  accordingly,  no 
less  than  twelve  of  them  in  number,  after  leaving 
her,  reUrtd  into  a  rocky  nook  on  the  shore,  where 
they  could  talk  the  matter  over  together  without 
the  risk  of  being  observed  or  overheard.  We 
have  forgotten  the  names  of  these  unlucky 
youths,  but  that  our  description  may  be  more  in- 
telligible, and  for  the  sake  of  after  discrimination, 
we  shall  caU  them  Alllster,  Rory,  Murdoch 
Angus,  Tearloch,  Duncan,  Ian,  Hamiah,  Donald, 
Dogald,  £wan,  and  Peter.  Their  ages  were  such 
as  to  make  tbem  active  serviceable  lads  on  board 
of  the  fishing  craft  they  were  respectively  em- 
ployed in,  and  Peter  was  the  eldest  and  stoutest, 
and  always  acted  as  their  leader  in  such  expedi- 
tions as  they  were  sometimes  jointly  embarked  in. 
We  diall  spare  our  readers  the  long  dialogue 
and  discusnon  that  took  place  among  them.  The 
Strange  Old  Woman  was,  without  one  dissentient 
voice,  declared  to  have  occasioned  the  departure 
of  the  herrings  from  the  coast,  and,  after  much 
oNuultatum,  their  plans  were  at  last  matured, 
and  they  separated  different  ways. 

Next  morning  was  the  Lord's  Day,  and  after 
the  people  of  the  parish  were  all  in  church,  this 
desperate  gang,  after  assembling  at  their  yester- 
day's place  of  council,  set  off,  pell  mell,  across  the 
country,  with  Peter  at  their  head,  towards  the 
dwelling  of  the  Strange  Old  Woman.     They  were 
bold  enough  in  their  talk  by  the  way ;  but  by  the 
thne  they  b^an  to  draw  near  to  the  scene  of 
action,  certain  fears  crept  over  some  of  them,  that 
caused  their  footsteps  to  fall  less  rapidly,  and  with 
greater  gentleness.    After  arriving  at  the  natural 
excavation,  forming  the  bed  of  the  little  rill,  they 
all  paused ;  and,  some  consultation  having  taken 
place,  with  their  heads  all  together  in  a  knot,  and 
their  eyes  wandering  in  all  directions  from  super- 
stitious dread,  it  was  resolved  that  Peter  should 
proceed  first,  in  order  to  spy  and  observe.     Get- 
ting into  the  deep  bed  of  the  rivulet,  therefore,  he 
moved  slowly  and  silently  a  little  way  up  its 
course,  till,  by  raising  his  head  over  the  bank,  he 
obtained  a  view  of  the  cottage.    Seeing  that  the 
door  was  open,  and  that  all  appeared  to  be  quiet 
within,  he  drew  his  body  out  of  the  water  course, 
like  an  eel ;  and,  on  hands  and  knees,  he  made 
his  way  through  the  heather  and  up  the  bank, 
stopping  every  now  and  then  to  look  and  to  listen. 
In  thu  way  he  at  length  reached  the  door,  and, 
thrusting  his  head  forwards  till  his  eyes  obtained 
i  view  inwards,  he  beheld  the  Strange  Old  Woman 
atttng  on  a  stool,  cowering  over  the   fire  that 
homed  on  the  hearth,  with  her  long  gray  hahr 
bsDgmg  all  over  her  face  and  person,  and  with 
her  black  cat  looking  up  towards  her,  as  if  in 
cunest  conversation  with  her.    Peter  stayed  not 
long  to  gaze,  but,  making  the  best  of  his  way 
bsek  to  his  associates,  he  beckoned  them  to  follow 
^ ;  and,  acoordinjply,  with  fe^r  (vnd  tjrembling, 


they  all  began  to  draw  themselves  up  the  bank, 
on  hands  and  knees,  after  him,  till  every  one  of 
them  had  reached  the  door.  All  was  ^ent  as 
when  Peter  had  been  there  before ;  and  he  was 
again  about  to  peep  in,  when  a  lamentable  shriek 
burst  from  the  Strange  Old  Woman,  and  she 
cried  out  as  if  in  agony,  **  Devils !  devils !  derils ! 
— torment!  torment!  torment! — tear  at  my 
heart !  Ay,  ay  the  fire !  Oh  that  I  could  put 
out  that  fire !  Devils,  devils !  bum,  bum,  bum ! 
Always  buming  !  Ha !  crash  upon  the  rocks ! 
And  the  boy!  hide  him,  hide  him  from  my 
sight !  Oh  that  fire  ! —  bum,  bum,  burn  ! 
—  devils,  devils,  devils!— tear  I  tear  at  my 
heart!" 

The  group  of  lads  tarried  not  at  the  door  to  hear 
more  than  a  few  of  these  terrible  words ;  for,  ter- 
rified to  death,  they  cantered  off,  on  all-fours, 
round  to  the  blind  side  of  the  house,  jostling  and 
upsetting  each  other  in  their  way.  There  they 
collected  in  a  trembling  group,  with  their  hair  on 
end,  and  their  teeth  chattering  from  very  fear, 
untU,  after  much  deep  groaning  on  the  part  of 
the  Strange  Old  Woman,  all  was  again  quiet  within 
the  hovel.  Then  it  was  that  Peter,  who  had  the 
boldest  heart  among  them,  crept  back  to  the  door ; 
and,  on  looking  cautiously  within,  he  discovered 
that  the  Strange  Old  Woman  was  sitting  on  the 
stool,  cowering  over  the  fire  as  befi>re,  with  her  cat 
looking  up  in  her  face.  He  accordingly  returned 
to  his  companions,  and  with  some  difficulty 
persuaded  them  to  approach  the  door.  There  he 
uncoiled  a  long  rope,  which  they  had  carried 
with  them ;  and,  making  a  noose  on  one  end  of 
it,  he  made  the  rest  of  the  lads  stretch  the  other 
end  down  the  hill,  and  station  themselves  at  such 
intervals  along  it,  that,  by  taking  hold  of  it,  they 
might  all  pull  together,  the  moment  they  ^ould 
get  the  word  from  him  so  to  do. 

Every  thing  being  thus  prepared,  Peter  stole, 
with  breathless  silence,  into  the  hovel.  The 
Strange  Old  Woman  began  to  rock  backwards  and 
forwards  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  groaned  as  if 
in  deep  agony,  so  that  Peter  had  nearly  rushed 
out  of  the  place.  But  he  commanded  himself ; 
and  the  fit  seemed  to  leave  her.  No  sooner  had 
she  become  again  still,  than,  summoning  up  des- 
perate courage,  Peter  arose  from  his  crouching 
posture ;  and,  standing  upon  tiptoe  behind  the 
Strange  Old  Woman,  he  threw  the  rope  over  the 
rafter  immediately  above  her  head,  and  worked  it 
gently,  until  he  got  the  noose  to  hang  vertically 
close  behind  her.  Now  came  the  trying  moment 
for  Peter,  and  terrible  indeed  were  his  emotions. 
But,  taking  his  resolution  at  last,  he  fastened  the 
whole  teeth  qf  his  upper  jaw  into  his  nether  lip, 
as  if  to  give  him  the  more  nerve,  and  then  he 
threw  the  noose  at  once  over  the  Strange  Old 
Woman's  head. 

"  Haul  away,  lads ! "  cried  Peter,  with  a  shout 
that  might  have  been  heard  a  mile  off:  ''haul 
away  now,  if  ye  die  for  it ! " 

At  his  first  cry  the  wretched  woman  was  hoisted, 
writhing,  up  to  the  rafter  ;  and  Peter,  horror- 
stmck  by  her  hideous  contortions  and  struggles, 
rushed  put  at  the  doo^  as  h^  v^tered  tb^  second 
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^ut,  and  drew  it  half  to  behind  him.  The 
effect  of  hia  second  command  was  to  make  the 
boys  poll  so  tremendously,  that  the  stnin  on  the 
fastenings  of  the  half  lotten  lafter  was  more  than 
It  could  bear.  Down  it  came ;  and  the  force  upon 
the  rope  was  so  great  that  the  wretched  woman, 
already  nearly  suffocated,  was  dragged  into  the 
half  open  doorway,  where  she  was  jammed  between 
the  door  and  the  door  post,  and  life  was  instantly 
extinguished.  Their  plan  had  been  to  haul  the 
body  down  to  the  pond,  and  to  sink  it  in  the 
water.  But  the  sight  of  the  corpse,  grinning  and 
glaring  horribly  upon  them  horn  the  doorway, 
and  the  rushing  out  of  the  black  eat  after  the  fall 
of  the  rafter,  so  mortally  frightened  them,  that 
theyranoff  helterskelter,in  thefull  belief  that  they 
were  pursued  by  the  devil;  and  no  individual 
among  them  stopped  until  he  had  reached  his  own 
abode. 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  they  had  been 
seen  by  certain  people,  under  circumstances  so 
BuftpiciouB,  that,  when  the  murder  was  discovered, 
they  were  all  twelve  laid  hold  o^  sent  to  the  jail 
at  Inverness,  and  tried  there  at  the  circuit  court. 
They  were  acquitted,  chiefly  owing  to  the  super- 
stitious belief  that  still  prevailed  in  regard  to 
witches.  But,  wonderful  to  say,  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  there  was  not  one  of  them  who 
did  not  soon  afterwards  die  a  violent  death.  Allis- 
ter  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  a  horse.  Murdoch, 
Duncan,  and  Hamish,  weie  drowned  at  different 
times,  and  in  different  ways.  Rory  broke  his 
neck  from  a  cliff,  where  he  was  climbing  for  fowls. 
Angus  was  lost  in  a  snow  storm.  Tearlach  was 
strangled  in  the  strangest  manner,  by  the  tether 
of  a  horse  being  twisted  round  his  neck  by  the 
animal,  as  he  was  stooping  down  to  drive  the 


tether  pin  into  the  ground,  Ian  and  Dngald  were 
horribly  burned  to  death  in  a  bothy,  tbat  caught 
fire  while  they  were  asleep  in  it.  And  Donald 
and  Ewan,  having  quarrelled,  gave  each  other  so 
many  mortal  dirk  wounds,  that  neither  of  them 
lived  to  see  the  light  of  that  morning  that  followed 
the  night  whim  their  strilo  took  place,  Peter,  the 
ringleader  of  all  the  rest,  alone  remained,  but  his 
fate  was  more  terrible  than  that  of  any  of  the  zest. 
Seeing  that  all  of  those  who  had  been  engaged 
with  him,  in  putting  the  Strange  Old  Woman  to 
death,  had  thus  so  speedily  been  punished  by  the 
hand  of  Providence,  he  looked  frar  his  own  aid  as 
immediatdy  certain,  and  he  dreaded  to  move  from 
his  chair,  lest  he  should  himself  contribute  to  it 
For  some  years  he  sat  thus,  in  terror  so  great  and 
so  uninterrupted  that  it  seemed  to  border  on  in- 
sanity. He  rarely  closed  his  eyes  in  sleep,  and  at 
all  times  suffered  torture  both  of  body  and  mind. 
At  last  this  existence  of  torment,  far  worse  than 
death,  was  put  an  end  to,  by  the  accidental  fall  of 
a  large  stone  from  the  hUl  atde^  whieh  came  loll- 
ing down  the  steeps  and,  passing  through  the  roof 
of  the  cottage,  crushed  him,  and  the  ciair  he  sat 
on,  to  atoms,  leaving  eyiery  one  else  in  the  boose 
untouched  and  unhmned. 

Our  tale  has  spun  itself  out  to  a  mneh  greater 
length  than  we,  or  perhapa  the  readeiv  could  have 
wished  ;  but  where  truth  is  the  staple  of  a  story, 
as  it  always  is  of  ours,  all  the  historical  facts  most 
be  told.  We  shall  now  oondiide  by  statmg,  that 
it  was  the  sight  of  the  ruined  waUs  of  the  hovel 
that  was  the  Strange  Old  Woman's  abode^when  she 
was  alive,  and  a  green  mound  within  themi  'where 
now  rest  her  ashes,  that  led  vs  to  the  knowledge 
of  those  particulars  which  we  have  thus  advtn- 
tured  to  present  to  the  reader. 


Srb  said  she  loved  hun,— bat  when  those 

Who  loved  him  not,  began  to  blame  ^ 
When  her  own  friends  became  his  foes, 

And  talk'd  but  lightly  of  his  name; — 
When  they  decried  his  honour's  tone, 

Her  heart  away  firom  him  to  move; 
She  half  believed  them,  though  she  knew 

His  upright  soul— Could  this  be  love  I 
She  said  she  loved  him, — ^but  her  sire 

Put  in  his  cold  and  cruel  hand, 
With  smooth  pretence,  but  smother'd  ire, 

To  break  the  heart's  most  precious  band: 
She  wept,  but  yielded,  as  she  said, 

**  Her  filial  faithfulness  to  prove;" 
'TWas  well  her  sire  should  be  obey'd, 

Bui  then  we  ask— Could  this  be  love? 

^e  said  she  loved  him, — ^but  she  clang 
With  closer  hold  to  other  ties; 

And  though  she  saw  his  bosom  wrung, 
When  she  was  taken  from  his  eyes, — 
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She  left  the  place  wherein  be  dwelt, 
In  distant  lands  and  scenes  to  rove  : 

Some  tears  she  shed,  some  grief  she  felt. 
Perhaps, — ^but  still,  could  this  be  love ! 

She  said  she  loved  him, — ^but  the  blind 

And  base,  to  iig'ure  him  conspired; 
She  heard  his  honest  name  maHgn'd 

By  foes  with  envlons  malice  £ed; 
And  ifttf  her  voice,  with  others,  raised. 

The  vrrong'd,  and  slander'd,  to  reprove;— 
For  this  her  candour  may  be  praised, 

But  candour  is  no  proof  of  love. 

True  love  no  evil  vnll  believe 

Of  those  on  whom  'tis  truly  fixM, 
But  will  detraotions  breath  reoeive 

With  scorn,  as  eaJumny  onmiz'd: 
Nor  will  it  stand  to  wait,  and  weigh 

To  whom  its  fealty  should  be  given; 
But  takes  the  heart's  deep  voice  to  be 

The  law  of  nature,  and  of  heaven  1 


W  F  H 
THE  POEPS  SON. 

B^  •midst  the  hoetUe  trumpet's  bla^,  And  yet  the  poet's  son  were  cursed 

Gentle  in  ladies'  bowers.  By  being  of  his  race. 

Has  Sidney  s  name,  from  ages  past,  if,  nudst  the  glories  of  Pensharst, 

He  could  forget  Field  Place. 

To  suoh  a  poet's  son,  all  praise 
Which  he  may  else  acquire. 

As  nothing  in  the  balance  weighs 
With— •«  ForeAy  of  kit ««."  L.  D. 


Come  dovm  the  pride  of  ours  I 
The  poet's  son  may  well  be  proud 

Of  this  historic  page ; 
For  few,  indeed,  have  been  allow'd 
To  boast  such  lineage ! 
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AS  RSPRBBEimSD  ON  THB  EDINBUHaH  STAGE  IN  DECEMBSR  1845. 

BY  THOMAS  DE  QUINCBT. 


ETKftTthiBgmonrdAjBisnew*  i2oad!!f ,  f or  in- 
tteaoey  whifdi,  being  forrnvdj  **q£  the  earth  earthy," 
and  therefore  periahable,  are  now  iron,  and  next 
door  to  being  immortal ;  f ni^wiitf,  which  are  so 
tttirdy  new,  that  neither  we  nor  onr  fathen, 
throngk  eighteen  hnndred  and  ninety  odd  yeare, 
gone  by,  ainee  C«nr  did  onr  little  island  the 
lisnoar  to  ait  npon  its  skirts,  hare  ever  seen  the 
like  to  this  ^  Antigone ;"  and,  finally,  even  more 
new  an  naderw^  who,  being  onoe  an  obedient  race 
of  men,  most  hnmble  and  deferential  in  tilie  pre- 
ssnoe  of  a  Greek  sdioiar,  are  now  become  intrao- 
lably  mntinous  ;  keep  their  hats  on  whilst  he  is 
addreesing  them ;  and  listen  to  him  or  not,  as  he 
seems  to  talk  sense  or  nonsense.  Some  there  are, 
heweyer,  who  look  npon  all  these  new  things  as 
being  intenaely  old.  Yet,  snrely  the  railroads  are 
newl  No ;  not  at  aO.  Tains,  the  iron  man  in 
Spenaer,  who  oontinnally  ran  ronnd  the  island  of 
CnUy  administering  gentle  warning  and  correction 
to  ofibnden,  by  flooring  them  with  an  iron  flail, 
WM  a  very  ancient  personage  in  Greek  fable ;  and 
the  rscetred  opinion  is^  that  he  must  have  been  a 
Cietaa  nailroad,  called  The  Great  Circular  Coast* 
liac^  that  carried  my  lords  the  judges  (m  their 
cireaita  of  jail-deliyeiy.  The  ^  Antigone,"  again, 
that  weara  the  fireshness  of  morning  dew,  and  is  so 
fresh  and  dewy  in  the  beantifitl  person  of  Miss 
Fauett,  had  really  begun  to  look  faded  on  the 
Athenian  stage,  and  even  ^^of  a  certain  age,'' 
about  the  death  of  Pericles,  whose  meridian  year 
wu  the  year  444  before  Christ.  Lastly,  these 
rnodem  reoclm,  that  are  so  obstinately  rebellious 
to  the  once  Pfrpal  authority  of  Greek,  they—— 
No ;  on  consideration,  they  ors  new.  Antiquity 
ptedocsd  many  monsters,  but  none  like  them. 

The  truth  is,  that  this  vast  multiplication  of 
readers,  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  has 
dunged  the  prevailing  character  of  readers.  The 
minority  has  become  the  overwhelming  majority : 
the  ^[uaotity  has  disturbed  the  quality.  Formerly, 
set  of  every  five  readers,  at  least  four  were,  in 
tome  degree,  classical  scholars :  or,  if  thae  would 
be  saying  too  much,  if  two  of  the  four  had  **  small 
Latin  and  less  Greek,"  they  were  generally  con- 
neeted  with  those  who  had  more,  or,  at  the  worst, 
who  had  much  reverence  far  Latin,  and  more  re* 
verenoe  for  Greek.  If  they  did  not  all  share  in 
the  services  of  the  temple,  aU,  at  least,  shared  in 
the  superstition.  But,  now-a-days,  the  readers 
come  diiefly  horn  a  class  of  busy  people  who  care 
very  little  for  ancestral  crazes.  Latin  they  have 
heud  of,  and  some  of  them  know  it  as  a  good  sort 
of  industrious  language,  that  even,  in  modem 
times,  has  turned  out  many  useful  books,  astrono- 
Bueal,  medica],  philosophical,  and  (as  Mrs.  Mala- 
prop  observes)  diaboli<»l ;  but,  as  to  Greek,  they 
think  of  it  as  of  an  ancient  mummy :  you  spend 
an  infinity  of  time  in  unswathing  it  from  its  old 
dusty  wrappers,  and,  when  you  have  come  to  the 
^  what  do  you  find  for  your  pains?   A  woman's 


&oe,  or  a  baby's,  that  certainly  is  not  the  better 
for  being  three  thousand  years  old ;  and  perhaps  a 
few  ears  of  wheat,  stolen  from  Pharaoh's  granary ; 
which  wheat,  when  sown*  in  Norfolk  or  Mid- 
Lothian,  reaped,  thrashed,  ground,  baked,  and 
hunted  through  all  sorts  of  tortures,  yields  a  break- 
fast roll  that  (as  a  Scottish  baker  observed  to  me) 
is  ^not  just  ftobad/'  Certainly  not :  not  ex- 
actly *'  thai  bad ;"  not  worse  than  tiie  worst  of  our 
own ;  but  still,  much  fitter  for  Pharaoh's  break- 
fast-table than  for  ours. 

I,  for  my  own  part,  stand  upon  an  isthmus, 
connecting  me,  at  one  terminus,  with  the  rebels 
against  Greek,  and,  at  the  other,  with  those 
against  whom  they  are  in  rebellion.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  seems  shocking  to  me,  who  am  steeped  to 
the  lips  in  antique  prejudices,  that  Greek,  in  un- 
limited quantities,  should  not  secure  a  limited 
privilege  of  talking  nonsense.  Is  all  reverence 
extinct  for  old,  and  ivy-mantled,  and  worm-^aten 
things?  Surely,  if  your  own  grandmother  lectures 
on  morals,  whidi  perhaps  now  and  then  she  does, 
she  will  command  that  reverence  from  you,  by 
means  of  her  grandmotherhood,  which  by  means 
of  her  ethics  she  might  NOf.  To  be  a  good  Grecian, 
is  now  to  be  a  faded  potentate ;  a  sort  of  phantom 
Mogul,  sitting  at  ]>elhi,  with  an  English  sepoy 
bestriding  his  shoulders.  Matched  against  the 
master  of  olcffies^  in  onr  days,  the  most  accom^ 
plished  of  Grecians  is  becoming  what  the  **  master 
of  sentences"  had  become  long  smce,  in  competi- 
tion  with  the  political  economist  Yet,  be  assured, 
reader,  that  all  the  **  olegies  "  hitherto  christened 
oology,  ichthyology,  ornithology,  conchology, 
paleodontology,  &c.  do  not  fiimish  such  mines  of 
hibour  as  does  the  Greek  language  when  tho- 
roughly searched.  The  ♦^Mithridates"  of  Adelung, 
improved  by  the  commentaries  of  Vater  and  of 
subsequent  authors,  numbers  up  about  four  thou- 
sand languages  and  jargons  on  our  polyglot 
earth ;  not  including  the  chuckling  of  poultry,  nor 
caterwauling,  nor  barking,  howling,  braying,  low- 
ing, nor  other  respectable  and  ancient  dialects, 
that  perhaps  have  their  elegant  and  their  vu^g;ar 
varieties,  as  well  as  prouder  forms  of  communica- 
tion. But  my  impression  is,  that  the  Ghreek,  taken 
by  itself,  this  one  exquisite  language,  considered 
as  a  quarry  of  ititellectual  labour,  has  more  work 
in  it,  is  more  truly  a  pUce  de  resiitancey  than  all 
the  remaining  three  thousand  idne  hundred  and 
ninety -nine,  with  caterwauling  thrown  into  the 
bargain.  So  far  I  ride  with  the  Grecian,  and 
think  that  he  ought  to  be  honoured  with  a  little 
genuflexion.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  finest 
sound  on  this  earth,  and  which  rises  like  an 
orchestra  above  all  the  uproars  of  earth,  and  the 
Babels  of  earthly  knguages,  is  truth  —  absohite 
truth ;  and  the  hatefolest  is  conscious  falsehood. 
Now,  there    ia    falsehood,   nay,    (which    seems 

♦  "  When  TOWtt ;"  aa  it  has  b€«a  repeatedly ;  *  fact  which 
0ome  readers  maj  not  be  aware  oE. 
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strange,)  even  Bycophancy»  in  the  old  undistin- 
guishing  homage  to  all  ti^at  is  called  classical. 
Yet  why  should  men  he  sycophants  in  cases  where 
they  must  be  disinterested  ?  Sycophancy  grows 
out  of  fear,  or  out  of  mercenary  self-interest.  But 
what  can  there  exist  of  dther  pointing  to  an  old 
Greek  poet  ?  Cannot  a  man  giye  his  &ee  opinion 
upon  Homer,  without  fearing  to  be  waylaid  by  his 
ghost  ?  But  it  is  not  that  which  startles  him  from 
publishing  the  secret  demur  which  his  heart 
prompts,  upon  hearing  false  praises  of  a  Greek 
poet,  or  praises  which,  if  not  false,  axe  extravagant 
What  he  fears,  b  the  scorn  of  his  contemporaries. 
Let  once  a  party  have  formed  itself  considerable 
enough  to  protect  a  man  from  the  charge  of  pre- 
sumption in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  servile  alle- 
giance to  all  that  is  called  classical,  —  let  it  be  a 
party  ever  so  small  numerically,  and  the  rebels 
will  soon  be  many.  What  a  man  fears  is,  to 
afiront  the  whole  storm  of  indignation,  real  and 
affected,  in  his  own  solitary  person.  ^'Goth!" 
'^  Vandal ! "  he  hears  from  every  side.  Break 
that  storm  by  dividing  it,  and  he  will  face  its 
anger.  ^  Let  me  be  a  Goth,"  he  mutters  to  him- 
self, **  but  let  me  not  dishonour  myself  by  affecting 
an  enthusiasm  which  my  heart  rejects !  " 

Ever  since  the  restoration  of  letters  there  has 
been  a  cabal,  an  academic  interest,  a  factious 
league  amongst  universities^  and  learned  bodies, 
and  indlviduid  scholars^  for  exalting  as  something 
superterrestrial,  and  quite  unapproachable  by 
modems,  the  monuments  of  Greek  literature. 
France,  in  the  time  of  Lonis  XIV.,  England,  in 
the  latter  part  of  that  time ;  in  fact,  each  country 
as  it  grew  polished  at  some  cost  of  strength,  carried 
this  craze  to  a  dangerous  excess— dangerous  as 
all  things  false  are  dangerous,  and  depressing  to 
the  aspirations  of  genius.  Boileau,  for  instance, 
and  Addison,  though  neither  *  of  them  accom- 
plished in  scholarship,  nor  either  of  them  exten- 
sively read  in  any  department  of  the  classic 
literature,  speak  every  where  of  the  classics  as 
having  notoriously,  and  by  the  general  confession 
of  polished  nations,  carried  the  functions  of  poetry 
and  eloquence  to  that  sort  of  faultless  beauty  which 
probably  doesrealfy  exist  in  the  Greek  sculpture. 
There  are  few  things  perfect  in  this  world  of  frailty. 
Even  lightning  is  sometimes  a  failure :  Niagara 
has  horrible  faults;  and  Mont  Blanc  might  be 
improved  by  a  century  of  chiselling  from  judicious 
artists.  Such  are  the  works  of  blind  elements, 
which,  (poor  things !)  cannot  improve  by  expe- 
rience. As  to  man  who  does^  the  sculpture  of  the 
Greeks  in  their  marbles  and  sometimes  in  their 
gems,  seems  the  only  act  of  his  workmanship 
which  has  hit  the  bull's  eye  in  the  target  at  which 
we  are  all  aiming.  Not  so,  with  permission  from 
Messrs.  Boileau  and  Addison,  the  Greek  literature. 
The  faults  in  this  are  often  conspicuous ;  nor  are 
they  likely  to  be  hidden  for  the  coming  centur}', 
as  they  have  been  for  the  three  last.  The  idolatry 
will  be  shaken :  as  idols,  some  of  the  classic  models 


are  destined  to  totter :  and  I  foresee,  without  gifts  of 
prophecy,  that  many  labourers  will  soon  be  in  this 
field^many  idolodaets,  who  will  expose  the  signs 
of  disease,  which  zealots  had  interpreted  as  power; 
and  of  weakness,  which  b  not  the  less  real  because 
scholars  had  fancied  it  health,  nor  the  less  injurious 
to  the  total  effect  because  it  was  inevitable  under 
the  accidents  of  the  Grecian  pontion. 

Meantime,  I  repeat,  that  to  disparage  any  thing 
whatever,  or  to  turn  the  eye  upon  blemishes,  b 
no  part  of  my  present  purpose.  Nor  could  it  be : 
since  the  one  sole  section  of  the  Greek  literature, 
as  to  which  I  profess  myself  an  enthusiast,  happens 
to  be  the  tragic  drama ;  and  here,  only,  I  myself 
am  Ibble  to  be  challenged  as  an  idolater.  As 
regards  the  Antigone  in  particular,  so  profoundly 
do  I  feel  the  impassioned  beauty  of  her  situation 
in  connexion  with  her  character,  that  long  ago, 
in  a  work  of  my  own,  (yet  unpublished,)  having 
occasion,  (by  way  of  overture  introducing  one  of 
the  sections,)  to  cite  before  the  reader's  eye  the 
chief  pomps  of  the  Grecian  theatre,  after  invoking 
"  the  magnificent  witch"  Medea,  I  call  up  An- 
tigone to  thb  shadowy  stage  by  the  apostrophe, 
**  Holy  heathen,  daughter  of  Grod,  before  God  was 
known,t  flower  from  Paradise  after  Paradise  was 
closed ;  that  quitting  all  things  for  which  flesh 
languishes,  safety  and  honour,  a  palace  and  a 
home,  didst  make  thyself  a  houseless  pariah,  lest 
the  poor  pariah  king,  thy  outcast  father,  should 
want  a  hand  to  lead  him  in  hb  darkness,  or  a 
voice  to  whbper  comfort  in  hb  misery ;  angel,  that 
badst  depart  for  ever  the  glories  of  thy  own  bridal 
day,  lest  he  that  had  shared  thy  nursery  in  child- 
hood, should  want  the  honours  of  a  funeral ;  idola- 
trous, yet  Christian  Lady,  that  in  the  spirit  of 
martyrdom  trodst  alone  the  yawning  billows  of 
the  grave,  flying  from  earthly  hopes^  lest  ever- 
lasting despair  should  settle  upon  the  grave  of  thy 
brother,"  &c.  In  fact,  though  all  the  group- 
ings, and  what  I  would  call  permanent  attitudes 
of  the  Grecian  stage,  are  majestic,  there  b  none 
that,  to  my  mind,  towers  into  such  afiecting 
grandeur,  as  this  final  revelation,  through  Anti- 
gone herself,  and  through  her  own  dreadful  death, 
of  the  tremendous  wo  that  destiny  had  suspended 
over  her  house.  If  therefore  my  business  had 
been  chiefly  with  the  individual  drama,  I  should 
have  found  little  room  for  any  sentiment  but  tliat 
of  profound  admiration.  But  my  present  business 
b  different:  it  concerns  the  Greek  drama  gene- 
rally, and  the  attempt  to  revive  it ;  and  its  object 
b  to  elucidate,  rather  than  to  praise  or  to  blame. 
To  explain  this  better,  I  will  describe  two  things : — 
1st,  The  sort  of  audience  that  I  suppose  myself  to 
be  addressing ;  and,  2dly,  As  growing  out  of  thai^ 
the  particular  quality  of  the  explanations  which 
I  wish  to  make. 

1st,  As  to  the  audience  :  in  order  to  excuse  the 
tone,  (which  occasionally  I  may  be  obliged  to 
assume,)  of  one  speaking  as  from  a  station  of 
knowledge,  to  others  having  no  knowledge,  I  beg 


*  Boileaa,  it  is  trae,  tmislited  LonginiiB.    Bnt  there  goes  Httle  Greek  U>  IhcU, 
Attic  poeiMf  that  a  man  can  manifeat  his  Grecian  skill. 
+  "  Before  God  was  knoirn  ;"— i.  c,  known  in  Greece. 


It  is  in  dealing  vrith  Attic  Greek,  and 
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it  to  be  imderBiood,  that  I  take  that  station  deli^ 
bentely,  on  no  oonoeit  of  superiority  to  my 
nadexsy  bnt  as  a  companion  adapting  my  services 
to  the  wants  of  those  -who  need  them.  I  am  not 
iddieasmg  those  aheady  familiar  with  the  Greek 
dnnuiy  hot  those  who  frankly  confess,  and  (accord- 
log  to  th^  conjectoral  appreciation  of  it)  who 
regret  their  non-familiarity  with  that  drama.  It 
is  a  thing  well  known  to  publishers,  through  re* 
maikable  results,  and  b  now  showing  itself  on  a 
scale  continually  widening,  that  a  new  literary 
paUie  has  arisen,  yeiy  different  from  any  which 
existed  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  The 
uistocracy  of  the  land  have  always  been,  in  a 
moderate  degree,  literary ;  less,  however,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  curreKt  literature,  than  with 
literature  generally — ^past  as  well  as  present*  And 
this  is  a  tendency  naturally  favoured  and  strength* 
ened  in  Mesi,  by  the  fine  collections  of  books, 
carried  forws^  through  successive  generations, 
which  are  so  often  found  as  a  sort  of  hereditary 
foundation  in  the  country  mansions  of  our  nobility. 
Bat  a  class  of  readers,  prodigiously  more  extensive, 
has  formed  itself  witbhi  the  commercial  orders  of 
our  great  cities  and  manufacturing  dbtricts.  These 
orders  range  through  a  laige  scale.  The  highest 
ckflses  amongst  them  were  always  literary.  But 
the  interest  of  literature  has  now  swept  down- 
wards through  a  vast  compass  of  descents:  and 
this  laige  body,  though  the  busiest  in  the  nation, 
yet)  by  having  under  their  undisturbed  command 
such  leisure  time  as  they  have  at  all  under  their 
commaDdy  are  eventually  able  to  read  more  than 
those  even  who  seem  to  have  nothing  else  but 
kisore.  In  justice,  however,  to  the  nobility  of 
our  land,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  their 
stations  in  society,  and  their  wealth,  their  terri- 
torial duties,  and  their  various  public  duties  in 
London,  as  at  court,  at  public  meetings,  in  parlia-* 
ment,  &c.  bring  crowded  claims  upon  their  time  ; 
whilst  even  sacrifices  of  time  to  the  graceful  cour- 
tesies of  life,  are,  in  reference  to  their  stations,  a 
sort  of  secondary  duties.  These  allowances  made, 
it  still  remains  true  that  the  busier  classes  are  the 
main  reading  classes ;  whilst  from  their  immense 
aumbers,  they  are  becoming  effectually  the  body 
that  will  more  and  more  impress  upon  the  moving 
literature  its  main  impulse  and  direction.  One 
other  feature  of  difference  there  is  amongst  this 
eommercial  clasa  of  readers :  amongst  the  aris- 
tocracy all  are  thoroughly  educateid,  excepting 
tho6e  who  go  at  an  early  age  into  the  army; 
of  the  commercial  body,  none  receive  an  elaborate, 
sod  what  is  meant  by  a  liberal  education,  except 
those  standing  by  their  connexions  in  the  richest 
classes.  Thus  it  happens  that,  amongst  those  who 
have  not  inherited  but  achieved  their  stations,  many 
men  of  fine  and  powerful  imderstandings,  accom- 
plished in  manners,  and  admirably  informed,  not 
having  had  the  benefits  when  young  of  a  regular 
cUsncaleducation,  find,  (upon  any  accidentbringing 
np  such  subjects,)  a  deficiency  which  they  do  not 


find  on  other  subjects.  They  are  too  honourable 
to  undervalue  advantages,  which  they  feel  to  be 
considerable,  simply  because  they  were  denied  to 
themselves.  They  regret  their  loss.  And  yet  it 
seems  hardly  worth  whUe,  on  a  simple  prospect  of 
contingencies  that  may  never  be  realized,  to  undeiv 
take  an  entirely  new  course  of  study  for  redressaing 
this  loss.  But  they  would  be  glad  to  avail  them- 
selves of  any  useful  information  not  exacting 
study.  These  are  the  persons,  this  is  the  class,  to 
which  I  address  my  remarks  on  the  ^  Antigone ; " 
and  out  of  thair  particular  situation,  suggesting 
upon  all  elevated  subjects  a  corresponding  tone  of 
liberal  curiosity,  will  arise  the  particular  nature 
and  direction  of  these  remarks. 

Accordingly,  I  presume,  secondly,  that  this 
curiosity  vill  take  the  following  course: — ^these 
persons  will  naturally  wish  to  know,  at  starting, 
what  there  is  differentially  interesting  in  a  Grecian 
tng^y^  as  contrasted  with  one  of  Shakspere's, 
or  of  Schiller's :  in  what  respect,  and  by  what 
agencies,  a  Greek  tragedy  affects  us,  or  is  meant 
to  affect  us,  otherwise  than  as  they  do ;  and  how 
far  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles  was  judiciously 
chosen  as  the  particular  medium  for  conveying  to 
British  minds  a  first  impression,  and  a  representa- 
tive impression,  of  Greek  tragedy.  So  far,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  ends  proposed,  and  the  means  selected. 
Finally,  these  persons  will  be  curious  to  know  the 
issue  of  such  an  experiment.  Let  the  purposes 
and  the  means  have  been  bad  or  good,  what  was 
the  actual  success  ?  And  not  merely  success,  in 
the  sense  of  the  momentary  acceptance  by  half  a 
dozen  audiences,  whom  the  mere  decencies  of  jus- 
tice must  have  compelled  to  acknowledge  the 
managers  [trouble  and  expense  on  their  behalf; 
but  what  was  the  degree  of  satisfaction  felt  by 
students  of  the  Athenian  *  tragedy,  in  relation  to 
their  long-cherished  ideal?  Did  the  representa- 
tion succeed  in  realizing,  for  a  moment,  the  awful 
pageant  of  the  Athenian  stage  ?  Did  Tragedy,  in 
Milton's  immortal  expression, 

—come  sweeping  by 
la  sceptred  pall  ? 

Or  was  the  whole,  though  successful  in  relation  to 
the  thing  attempted,  a  failure  in  relation  to  what 
ought  to  have  been  attempted?  Such  are  the 
questions  to  be  answered. 


The  first  elementary  idea  of  a  Greek  tragedy,  is 
to  be  sought  in  a  serious  Italian  opera.  The 
Greek  dialogue  is  represented  by  the  recitative, 
and  the  tumultuous  lyrical  parts  assigned  chiefly, 
though  not  exclusively,  to  the  chorus  on  the  Greek 
stage,  are  represented  by  the  impassioned  airs, 
duos,  trios,  choruses,  &c.  on  the  Italian.  And 
here,  at  the  very  outset,  occurs  a  question  which 
lies  at  the  threshold  of  a  Fine  Art, — ^that  is,  of  any 
Fine  Art :  for  had  the  views  of  Addison  upon  the 
Italian  opera  had  the  least  foundation  in  truth, 
there  could  have  been  no  room  or  opening  for  any 


*  At  timet,  I  my  pointedly,  the  Athenian  rather  than  the  Grwitm  tnfedy,  in  order  to  keep  the  reader*^  attention  awake 
tea  remark  made  by  Paterculua,— viz.  That  although  Greece  cofaettiahly  welcomed  homage  to  herself,  as  generally  cont 
coBcd  in  the  Qtttik  li^erstttre,  in  reality  Ath^pt  my  hfkd  any  Qri^nal  sh|tf ^  in  (h«  drNsa,  or  la  the  orstoiy  of  Qx*w9^ 
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iDode  of  iinitatioia  except .  muh  as  bdongs  to  a 
meohamoait, 

The  Teason  far  at  all  ooimectmg  Addiflcm  with 
this  case  is,  tliat  he  chiefly  vas  the  pezson  ooofapied 
In  aeHailing  the  Italian  open  ;  and  this  hostility 
arose,  probably,  in  his  want  of  sensibility  to  good 
(that  is,  to  Italian)  music.  Bat  whatever  might 
be  lus  motiye  for  the  hostility,  the  single  argument 
by  which  he  supported  it  was  thi8,^~that  a  hero 
ought  not  to  sing  upon  the  stage^  beoause  no  hero 
loiown  to  history  ever  summoned  a  garrison  in  a 
song,  or  ehaiged  a  battery  in  a  semichorus^  In 
this  argument  lies  an  ignorance  of  the  very  first 
principle  ctmeemed  in  etety  Fine  Art.  In  all 
alike,  more  or  less  directly,  the  object  is  to  repro- 
duce in  the  mind  some  great  effect,  through  the 
agency  of  itkm  in  aho.  The  uUmy  the  same  im« 
pression^  is  to  be  restored ;  but  m  «^  in  a 
different  material,-— by  means  of  some  different 
instrument.  For  instance^  on  the  Roman  stage 
there  was  an  art,  now  entirely  lost,  of  narrating, 
and,  in  part,  of  dramatically  representing  an  im- 
passioned tak,  by  means  of  dancing,  of  musical 
aoeompaniment  in  the  orchestra,  and  of  elaborate 
pantomime  in  the  performer.  SaUanfk  Efypetm* 
n$ttrmny  he  danced  (that  is,  he  represented  by 
dancing  and  pantomime  the  story  of)  Hyperm- 
nostra.  No^,  suppose  a  man  to  object,  that  young 
ladies,  when  saring  their  youthful  husbands  at 
midnight  from  assassination,  could  not  be  capable 
of  waltzing  or  quadrilling,  how  wide  is  this  o(  the 
whole  problem!  This  is  stfll  seeking  for  the 
meekanic  imitation,  some  imitation  founded  in  the 
▼ery  fact ;  whereas  the  object  is  to  seek  the  imita- 
tion in  the  sameness  of  the  impression  drawn  from 
a  different,  or  even  firom  an  impossible  fact.  If  a 
man,  taking  a  hint  from  the  Roman  "  Saltatio,'' 
{takavU  Andromachmy)  should  say  that  he  would 
"whistle  Waterloo,"  that  b,  by  whistling  connected 
with  pantomime,  would  express  the  passion  and 
the  changes  of  Waterloo,  it  would  be  monstrous 
to  refuse  him  his  postulate  on  the  pretence  that 
<<  people  did  not  whistle  at  Waterloo."  Precisely 
so  :  neither  are  most  people  made  of  marble,  but 
of  a  material  as  different  as  can  well  be  imagined, 
Ti2.  of  elastio  flesh,  with  warm  blood  oouising 
along  its  tabes  ;  and  yet^  for  all  tAol,  a  sculptor 
will  draw  tears  from  you^  hy  exhibiting,  in  pore 
statuary  marble,  on  a  sepulchral  monument,  two 
young  children  with  tiieir  little  heads  on  a  pUlow, 
sleeping  in  each  other's  arms ;  whereas,  if  he  had 
presented  them  in  wax-work,  which  yet  is  far 
moro  like  to  flesh,  yon  would  have  felt  little  more 
pathos  in  the  scene  than  if  they  had  been  shown 
baked  in  gilt  gingerbroad.  He  has  expressed  the 
tdSeiii,  the  identical  thing  expressed  in  the  real 
children  ;  the  sleep  that  masques  death,  the  rest, 
the  peace,  the  purity,  the  innocence :  but  m  o^, 
in  a  substance  the  most  different ;  rigid,  non- 
elastic,  and  as  unlike  to  flesh,  if  tried  by  touch,  or 
eye,  or  by  experience  of  life,  as  can  well  be 
imagined.    So  of  the  whistling.    It  is  the  very 


worst  objeetian  in  the  world  to  say,  that  the  strife 
of  Waterloo  did  not  reveal  itself  through  whistling : 
undoubtedly  it  did  not ;  but  that  is  the  very  ground 
of  the  man's  art.  He  will  reproduce  the  fury  and 
the  movement  as  to  the  only  point  which  concerns 
you,  viz.  the  ^ect,  upon  your  own  sympathies, 
through  a  ^language  that  seems  without  any  rela- 
tion to  it :  he  will  set  before  you  what  toas  at 
Waterloo  through  that  which  was  im^  at  Waterloo* 
Whereas  any  dhect  factual  imitation,  resting  upon 
painted  figures  diest  up  in  regimentals,  and  worked 
by  watchwork  through  the  whole  movements  of 
the  battle^  would  have  been  no  art  whatsoever  in 
the  sense  of  a  Fine  Art,  but  a  base  wimhamc 
mimicry. 

This  principle  of  the  idem  in  aHa,  so  widely 
difiused  through  all  the  higher  rovelations  of  art, 
it  is  peouliarly  requisite  to  bear  in  mind  when 
looking  at  Grecian  tragedy,  because  no  form  of 
human  oomposition  employs  it  in  so  much  com- 
plexity. How  confDtmding  it  would  have  been  to 
Addison,  if  somebody  had  told  him,  that,  substan- 
tially, he  had  himself  committed  the  ofienoe  (as 
he  fancied  it)  which  he  charged  so  bitterly  upon 
the  Italian  opera ;  and  that,  if  the  opera  had  gone 
farther  upon  that  road  thui  himself,  the  Greek 
tragedy,  which  he  presumed  to  be  so  prodigiously 
exalted  beyond  modem  approaches,  had  gone 
farther  even  than  the  opera.  Addison  himself, 
when  writing  a  tragedy,  made  this  violation  (as 
he  would  have  said)  of  nature,  made  this  conces- 
sion (  as  /  should  say)  to  a  higher  nature,  that  he 
compelled  his  characters  to  talk  in  metre.  It  is 
true  this  metro  was  the  common  iambic,  which 
(as  Aristotle  remarks)  is  the  most  natural  and 
spontaneous  of  all  metres ;  and,  for  a  sufficient 
reason,  in  all  languages;  Ortainly ;  but  Aristotle 
never  meant  to  say  that  it  was  natxiral  for  a  gentle- 
man in  a  passion  to  talk  three  sooro  and  ten  iambics 
etmsecuHvefy:  a  chance  line  might  escape  him  once 
and  away ;  as  we  know  that  Tacitus  opened  one 
of  his  works  by  a  regular  dactylic  hexameter  in 
full  curl,  without  ever  discovering  it  to  his  dying 
day,  (a  fact  which  is  dear  from  his  never  having 
corrected  it ;)  and  this  bdng  a  very  artificial 
metro,  aforticri  Tacitus  might  have  dipped  into 
a  simple  iambic  But  that  was  an  acddent,  whilst 
Addison  had  deliberately  and  uniformly  made  his 
characters  talk  in  verse.  According  to  the  com- 
mon and  false  meaning  [which  was  Uis  own  mean- 
ingj  of  the  word  nature,  he  had  as  undeniably 
violated  the  principle  of  the  natural,  by  this 
metrical  dialogue,  as  the  Italian  opera  by  musical 
dialogue.  If  it  is  hard  and  trying  for  men  to  sing 
their  emotions,  not  less  so  it  must  be  to  deliver 
them  in  verse. 

But,  if  this  were  shocking,  how  much  more 
shocking  would  it  have  seemed  to  Addison,  had 
he  been  introduced  to  parts  which  roally  exist  in 
the  Grecian  drama?  Even  Sophocles,  who,  of  the 
three  tragic  poets  surviving  from  the  wrecks  of 
the  Athenian  stage,  is  roputed  the  supreme  artist,* 


*  "  The  RUOTeme  artist : " —  It  is  chieflj  bj  comparison  ^th  Eqripides,  that  Sophocles  is  usually  crpwned  Yrith  the  laurels 
ef  Off.  But  there  is  some  danger  of  doing  wrong  to  the  truth  in  too  olindly  adhering  to  these  old  rulings  of  critical  courts. 
Tlie  judgments  would  sometimes  he  reversed,  if  the  pleadings  were  before  us.  There  were  blockheads  in  those  days.  V^ 
doabt«d^itispwtd«ayxngtlu»tSoripidesiittiamibetii99in^  bi9,i4et#,Mii  ^^livg 
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if  nofe  tke  moet  impasaionfid  t>oet»  with  what 
honor  he  would  haye  oTerwhelmad  Addison,  when 
nad  by  the  Ught  of  thoee  porinciples  wbkh  he  had 
hinufilf  BO  ffconiliilljr  applied  to  the  opezai  In  the 
Tsrj  mooaoon  of  hk  laTing  miaeiyy  from  calamitieB 
tt  sodden  as  they  were  inedeemable,  a  king  is  in** 
tradaoed,  not  only  oonTeningi  bat  oonTefsing  in 
iBctre ;  not  only  in  metie,  but  in  the  most  elaborate 
of  chonl  metres ;  not  only  under  the  torture  of 
these  lyric  diffieulties,  but  also  chauntfaig;  not 
only  chaonting)  but  also  in  all  probability  dancing. 
What  do  you  think  of  that^  Mr.  Addison  ? 

There  is,  pa  fact,  a  scale  of  graduated  ascents  in 
these  artifices  for  unrealizing  the  effects  of  dramatic 
flitaations : 

1.  We  may  see,  even  in  novels  and  prose  come- 
diefl,  a  keen  attention  paid  to  the  inspiriting  and 
dreasiy  of  the  dialogue  :  it  is  meant  to  be  life-like, 
but  stiU  it  is  a  little  raised,  pointed,  coloured,  and 
idealixed. 

2.  In  comedy  of  a  higher  and  more  pbetic  cast, 
we  find  the  dialogue  metrkai. 

3.  In  Gomedy  or  in  tragedy  alike,  which  is 
meant  to  be  still  farther  removed  from,  ordinary 
life,  we  find  the  dialogue  fetteied  not  only  by 
metre,  but  by  r^fne.  We  need  not  go  to  Diy- 
den,  and  others,  of  our  own  middle  stage,  or  to 
the  French  stage  for  this :  even  in  Shakspere,  as 
for  example,  in  parts  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  (and 
for  no  capricious  purpose,)  we  may  see  effects 
sought  from  the  use  of  rhyme.  There  is  another 
illustration  of  the  idealising  effict  to  be  obtained 
from  a  particular  treatment  of  the  dialogue,  seen 
in  the  Hamlet  of  Shakspere.  In  that  drama 
there  arises  a  necessity  I6r  exhibiting  a  play 
within  a  play.  This  interior  drama  is  to  be 
farther  removed  from  the  spectator  than  the 
principal  drama ;  it  is  a  deep  below  a  deep ; 
and,  to  produce  that  efiect,  the  poet  relies  chiefly 
upon  the  stifiening  the  dialogue,  and  removing 
it  sdll  farther,  than  the  general  dialogue  of  the 
melmokmff  or  oiOMe  drama,  from  the  standard  of 
ordinaiy  life. 

4.  We  find,  superadded  to  these  arUfioes  for 
idealizing  the  situations,  even  music  of  an  inter- 
ndtting  diaraeter,  sometimes  less,  sometimes  more 
impassioned— 'recitatives,  ain,  choruses.  Here 
we  have  reached  the  Italian  opera. 

5.  And,  finally,  besides  aU  these  resources  of 
srt,  we  find  dancing  introduced ;  but  dancing  of 
s  solemn,  mystical,  and  symbolic  character. 
Here,  at  last,  we  have  reached  the  Greek  tra* 
gedy.  Probably  the  best  exemplification  of  a 
Gfecian  tragedy  ^hat  ever  will  be  given  to  a 
modem  reader  is  found  in  the  Samson  Agonistes 
€f  Hilton.  Now,  in  the  choral  or  lyric  parts  of 
this  fine  drama,  Samson  not  only  talks,  Ist,  metri- 
cally, (as  he  does  eveiy  where,  and  in  the  most 
level  parts  of  the  scenic  bushiess,)  but,  2d,  in 
very  intricate  metres^  and,  8d,  occasionally  in 
rfymed   metres,    (though   the   riiymes  are    too 


sparingly  aadteo  caprielouBly  sdattexed  by  WL- 
ton,)  and,  4th,  tinging  or  chauating  these  metres^ 
(for,  as  the  chorus  sang,  it  was  impossible  that 
he  could  be  allowed  to  talk  in  his  ordinary 
voice,  else  he  would  have  put  them  out,  and 
rained  the  musia)  Finally,  ath,  I  am  satisfied 
that  Hilton  meant  him  to  iftwMw.  The  office  of 
the  cAonu  was  imperfectly  defined  upon  the 
Greek  stage.  They  are  genemlly  understood  to 
be  the  moralisan  of  the  scene.  But  this  is 
liable  to  exceptions.  Some  of  them  have  been 
known  to  do  very  bad  things  on  the  stage,  and 
to  come  within  a  trifle  of  felony :  as  to  mis- 
prision of  felony,  if  there  is  such  a  crime,  a 
Greek  chorus  thinks  nothing  of  it.  But  that  is 
no  business  of  mine.  What  I  was  going  to  say 
is,  that,  as  the  chorus  sometimes  intermingles 
too  much  in  the  action,  so  the  acton  sometimes 
intermingle  in  the  business  of  the  chorus.  Now, 
when  you  are  at  Rome,  you  must  do  as  they 
do  at  Rome.  And  that  the  actor,  who  mixed 
with  the  chorus,  was  compelled  to  sing,  is  a 
clear  case  ;  for  Am  part  in  the  choral  ode  is 
always  in  the  nature  of  an  echo,  or  answer,  or 
like  an  aniiphonj^  in  cathedral  services.  But  no- 
thing could  be  more  absurd  than  that  one  of  these 
antiphonies  should  be  sung,  and  another  said. 
That  he  was  also  compelled  to  dance,  I  am  satisfied. 
The  chorus  only  Bometimes  moralised,  but  it  ahDoys 
danced :  and  any  actor,  mingling  with  the  chorus, 
must  dance  also.  A  little  incident  occurs  to  my 
remembrance,  fipm  the  Hosoow  expedition  of  1812, 
which  may  here  be  used  as  an  illustration :  One 
day  King  Hurat,  flourishing  his  plumage  as  usual, 
made  a  gesture  of  invitation  to  some  squadrons  of 
cavalry  that  they  should  charge  the  enemy :  upon 
which  the  cavalry  advanced,  but  maliciously  con- 
trived to  envelope  the  king  of  dandies,  before  he 
had  time  to  execute  his  ordinary  manoeuvre  of 
riding  off  to  the  left  and  becoming  a  spectator  of 
their  prowess.  The  cavalry  resolved  that>  his 
majesty  should  for  once  ride  down  at  their  head 
to  the  mel6e,  and  taste  what  fighting  was  like ; 
and  he,  finding  that  the  thing  must  be,  though 
horribly  vexed,  made  a  merit  of  his  necessity,  and 
afterwuds  pretended  that  he  liked  it  very  much. 
Sometimes,  in  the  darkness,  in  default  of  other 
misanthropic  visions,  the  wickedness  of  this 
cavalry,  their  mMancetSy  causes  me  to  laugh  im- 
moderately. Now  I  conceive  that  any  interloper 
into  the  Greek  chorus  must  have  danced  when  th^ 
danced,  or  he  would  have  been  swept  away  by  their 
impetus :  meleits  tolmUy  he  must  have  rode  along 
with  the  orchestral  charge,  he  must  have  rode  on 
the  crest  of  the  choral  billows,  or  he  would  have 
been  rode  down  by  their  impassioned  sweep.  Sam- 
son, and  CEdipuB,  and  others,  must  have  danced, 
if  they  sang  ;  and  they  certainly  did  sing,  by 
notoriously  intermin^ing  in  the  choral  business.  * 
•'But  now,"  says  the  phiin  English  reader, 
^'what  was  the  object  of  all  these  elaborate  devices! 


too  much  in  •  hnrry :  the  oriKinAl  cast  of  the  fable  is  sometimes  not  happy,  and  the  evolution  or  disentangling  is  too  precipitate. 
It  is  easy  to  see  tliat  he  would  have  remotdded  them  in  a  reTised  edition,  or  diasfxite  [^crsfMi.]  On  the  other  hand,  I  t»- 
— — bet  wrthiiig  in  the  Qmtk  drama  mere  irotthy  of  a  great  artist  than  parts  in  hit  rhttnissae.    1< either  is  he  the  effeaii- 


«atolj  taoder,  or  mmtHj  nakhetic  poet  that  some  people  imiMiae.    Ha  was  able  to  sweep  tUi  the  chorda  of  ths  impMinoiMd 
iprit.    But  the  whole  of  thii  subject  is  in  arrear :  it  is  in  £ct  ru  tniegrOf  almost  unbroken  ground. 
*  lM«spoiiiihlosei«wloOj!«fttthijipolsti  if  5(Wji««it|Xe»der,fairre  the  goodasM  to  bQldyoor  tongue. 
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And  how  came  it  that  the  English  tragedy^  which 
saxely  is  as  good  as  the  Greek,"  (and  at  this  point 
a  deidl  of  defiance  whispers  to  him,  like  the  quar- 
relsome servant  of  the  Gapulets  or  the  Montagas, 
*"  say  better/') ''  that  the  English  tragedy  contented 
itself  with  fewer  of  these  artful  resources  than  the 
Athenian?"  I  reply,  that  the  object  of  all  these 
things  was — ^to  imreaUze  the  scene.  The  English ' 
drama,  by  its  metrical  dress,  and  by  other  arts 
more  dii^goised,  unrealized  itsdf,  liberated  itself 
from  the  oppression  of  life  in  its  ordinary  standards, 


np  to  a  certain  height.  Why  it  did  not  rise  still 
higher,  and  why  the  Grecian  did^  I  will  endeavonr 
to  explain.  It  was  not  that  the  English  tragedy 
was  less  impassioned ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  far 
more  so  ;  the  Greek  being  awfiil  rather  than  im- 
passioned ;  but  the  passion  of  each  is  in  a  different 
key.  It  is  not  again  that  the  Greek  drama  soa^ht  a 
lower  object  than  the  English :  it  sought  a  different 
object.  It  is  not  imparity,  but  disparity,  that 
divides  the  two  magnificent  theatres. 

CTohe  concluded  in  neet  Number,) 


LINES  TO  A  MOTHERLESS  BABE  ASLEEP. 


Hdsh,  bnsh,  be  sleeps  I  Oh  !  softly  tread. 
Nor  wake  the  infknt's  blessed  dreams  ; 

Love  pillows  now  his  preeions  head, 
Affection's  eye  upon  him  beams  : 

Sleep  on,  dear  baby  boy  I 

Oh,  watch  the  roseate  tints  that  play 
Upon  his  downy  cheek,  the  smile 

Around  his  tiuy  mouth.    Oh  say, 
What  are  thy  thoughts  nntouch'd  with  guile, 
Sweet,  trusting  baby  boy  1 

Have  they  now  stray'd  to  that  land  where 
Thy  angel-mother's  soul  is  flown  t 

Dost  then  with  her  commnnion  share. 
With  things  of  light  around  God's  throne. 
Thou  blessed  baby  boy  1 

Or,  doth  her  spirit  hover  round, 
And  guard  thy  sleep  with  all  the  care 

That  in  a  mother's  heart  is  found  ; 
The  holiest  thing  that  blossom'd  here, 
To  greet  thee,  baby  boy  t 


Oh  may  thy  heart,  in  after  vears,' 
Feel  well  how  great  her  love  for  thee. 

When  thou  dost  know  the  bitter  tears 
She  shed,  ere  that  her  sonl  did  flee 

From  thee,  her  baby  boy  ! 

When  all  was  brightly  round  her  beaming. 
When  love  had  strengthen'd  each  dear  tie. 

The  mandate  came,  with  sorrow  teeming, — , 
Her  Father  call'd,  and  she  must  die. 
And  leave  thee,  baby  boy ! 

Meekly  that  angel  soul  obey'd, 
And  drank  the  bitter  cup  so  young ; 

For  fdl  she  loved  she  fervent  pray'd. 
And  blessings  from  her  last  breath  sprung. 
Her  husband  and  her  boy. 

Sleep  on,  sweet  babe !  the  child  of  prayer 

To  us  is  left ;  and  Heaven  stUl 
Will  guard  thy  growing  footsteps  here. 
And  mark  the  path  thou  must  fhlfil. 
Oh  blessed  baby  boy  I 

E.  C.  M'C. 
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We  left  the  foresters,  and  their  more  civilized 
friends,  reunited  after  a  temporary  separation, 
which  had  caused  the  latter  much  fear  that  they 
were  abandoned  and  left  exposed  to  the  vengeanoe 
of  the  Iroquois,  who  were  in  hot  pursuit.  The 
whole  party  were  now  placed  in  bark  canoes, 
with  strict  orders  from  Shenandoah  that  no  one 
on  board  should  change  his  position,  or  rise  up, 
whatever  might  occur  to  them  on  their  passage. 
And  indeed,  whoever  has  attempted  to  navigate 
a  bark  canoe,  will  perceive  the  good  sense  of  the 
chieftain's  injunctions. 

Of  all  water-craft,  these  frail,  rocking  barques 
are  most  difficult  to  be  kept  right  side  up. 
Even  a  sailor  is  not  safe  in  stepping  into  one 
of  them,  unless  he  has  been  previously  initiated 
into  the  secret  of  their  management.  A  rope- 
dancer  is  not  required  to  balance  with  more  skill 
than  is  the  successful  navigator  of  the  bark  canoe. 
And  yet,  strange  to  tell,  Indians  have  frequently 
been  seen  in  tiie  act  of  throwing  their  fishing 
spears,  and  ascending  water-falls,  so  to  balance 
themselves  in  this  tiny  vessel,  that  their  lank 
forms  were  projecting  over  the  canoe  on  the  one 
side,  and  then  on  the  other,  keeping  the  canoe  in 
the  mean  time  steadily  skimming  the  tide,  while 
the  navigator  appeared  like  a  mast  hung  by  a 
swivel,  makmg  fantastic  sweeps  1q  tl^e  air,  |is  the 


waves  or  the  current  gave  motion  to  the  vessel. 
In  one  of  these  canoes  were  placed  Miss  Stirlin;* 
and  her  brother  Charles ;  while  Shenandoah  and 
Robert  Brown  managed  the  oars.  The  other  had 
Mr.  Asbury  and  old  Nanny;  Cudjoe  and  the 
young  Knglishman  doing  the  rowing.  And  in 
this  way  ^ey  moved  up  the  river.  When  day 
dawned  upon  these  navigators,  they  were  several 
miles  up  the  Hudson  from  the  place  of  embarca- 
tion.  In  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  as  the  canoes 
approached  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  where 
a  thick  clump  of  pines  skirted  the  shore,  the 
report  of  a  rifle  in  Cudjoe's  hands  was  followed 
by  the  bounding  of  a  noble  moose  from  the  water's 
edge  into  the  stream,  just  before  their  frail  barques. 
The  blood  spouted  from  the  nostrils  of  the  wounded 
animal,  dying  the  waters,  as  he  baffled  them  and 
swam  in  maddening  fury  towards  the  canoes. 
Shenandoah  and  his  squire,  the  masters  of  their 
respective  crafts,  ceased  rowing,  clenching  their 
oars  firmly  in  their  hands,  and  waiting  with  cool- 
ness the  approach  of  the  frenzied  animal ;  well 
knowing  that  it  required  the  utmost  skill  of  a 
forester  to  prevent  capsizing,  should  he  attack  the 
barques.  The  moose  swam  directly  toward 
Shenandoah's  canoe,  that  being  nearest  the  shore ; 
and  his  approach  was  so  violent  and  desperate, 
that  Stirling,  alarmed  for  (be  saf^y  of  himself  and 
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kis  taaier,  and  fbigeiting  the  injanction  of  the 

chief  to  keep  their  seats,  whateyer  should  befall 

them, sprang  to  hia  feet,  thinking  to  aid  Shenandoah 

in  their  defence.     No  sooner  had  the  trembling 

barqne  receiTed  the  impulse  of  his  motion,  than  it 

locked  to  and  fro  in  quick  vibration,  filled  with 

water,  and  sank  under  them.     At  that  moment 

the  huge  animal  sprang  upon  the  sinking  craft, 

dving  the  water  with  his  blood,  as  he  lay  across 

the  canoe,  quivering  in  the  agonies  of  death.    The 

water  at  the  place  was  not  only  veiy  deep,  but  a 

kind  of  vortex,  or  whirling  eddy,  had  formed  there, 

caused  by  the  sudden  turning  of  the  river  around 

a  projecting  point.      Shenandoah  rising  to  the 

snifaoe,  and  holding  his  oar  in  one  hand,  seized  the 

end  of  hb  canoe  with  the  other,  and  was  bufieting 

the  stream  in  his  endeavours  to  make  the  shore. 

His  companiona  in  tribulation  were  seen  to  whirl 

in  the  eddy  for  a  moment,  and  then  to  disappear 

in  the  dark  waters  of  the  Hudson.     The  young 

Englishman,  being  an  expert  swimmer,  looked  on 

the  scene  for  a  moment,  until  the  young  heroine, 

for  whose  welfare  he  felt  an  undefinable  solicitude, 

had  disappeared  in  the  whirlpool,  when  he  leaped 

from  the  end  of  the  canoe  where  he  was  sitting, 

without  giving  it  that  dangerous  motion  which  he 

well  knew  how  to  avoid,  and  was,  in  his  turn, 

drawn  into  the  vortex,  disappearing  beneath  the 

boiling  element.    In  a  short  time  Robert  Brown, 

holding  Lieutenant  Stirling  by  his  collar,  was  seen 

on  tiie  top  of  the  water,  many  rods  below  the  place 

of  their  submersion,  beating  toward  the  shore,  in 

good  hopes  of  reaching  it  in  safety. 

By  this  time  Shenandoah  had  made  safe  anchor- 
age  of  hia  barque,  bearing  the  slaughtered  moose, 
while  Cttdjoe  hastened  down-stream  with  his  canoe, 
ready  to  lend  assistance  where  it  might  be  needed. 
But,  alas,  the  youthful  pair,  Jane  and  the  anony- 
mous youth,  could  no  where  be  seen ;  and  all  but 
the  chief  and  his  squire,  relinquished  every  hope 
of  their  rising  until  the  earth  and  sea  should  give 
up  their  dead. 

The  chief  ran  down  npon  the  shore  for  many 
rods  below  the  place  where  Robert  Brown  and 
Charles  Stirling  had  just  landed,  beckoning  his 
faithful  Cudjoe  to  row  to  shore,  and  take  him  on 
board.  The  signal  was  obeyed  without  loss  of 
time ;  when  the  chief  plied  the  oars  in  good  earnest, 
lending  Cud  joe's  canoe  with  the  velocity  of  a 
bounding  roe  down  stream,  until  he  knew  that  he 
was  below  the  drowning  youths ;  then  coming  to 
a  sudden  pause,  he  turned  his  barque  across-stream, 
in  the  centre  of  the  current,  and  taking  from  the 
bottom  of  the  craft  a  long  fishing -spear,  he  stood 
fixing  his  practised  eye  into  the  dark  waters,  as  if 
he  would  penetrate  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  while 
Cudjoe  hdd  the  barque  to  its  place  with  the  oar. 
It  was  a  moment  of  intense  fieeling  and  anxiety. 
All  eyes,  as  well  those  on  board  as  those  on 
shore,  were  fixed  on  the  King  of  the  Oneidas,  as  if 
he  were  the  arbiter  of  life  and  death,  as  indeed  he 
was  in  the  present  instance ;  for  if  his  skill  failed, 
the  idols  of  their  party  in  a  few  moments  must  be 
numbered  among  those  who  had  been,  and  their 
shroud  would  be  the  cold  waters  of  the  Hudson. 
At  that  moment  slight  bobbles  were  seen  rising 


and  bursting  on  the  face  of  the  stream,  jast  above 
their  position.  And  now  the  chief  suddenly  raised 
himself,  extended  his  right  arm  over  hiB  head, 
drawing  up  the  long  shaft  of  his  spear  some  yards 
above  him,  and  throwing  aU  his  energies  into  a 
thrust,  he  sent  the  spear  out  of  his  hands  into  the 
current. 

A  single  word  of  Shenandoah,  in  his  native 
dialect,  was  the  signal  for  Cudjoe  to  dive  from  the 
canoe  for  the  upper  end  of  the  shaft,  which  stood 
up  in  end,  as  if  it  were  a  white  wand,  growing  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  stream.  Cudjoe's  first 
effort  was  successful :  —  he  seized  the  shaft,  turned 
himself  in  the  water,  arose  to  the  surfiice;  then 
drawing  up  the  wandl,  hand  over  hand,  like  raising 
a  bucket  by  a  rope,  he  exposed  to  view  on  the  face 
of  the  stream  the  pallid  lineaments  of  the  youthful 
pair,  locked  in  each  other's  arms,  apparentiy  in 
the  deep  sleep  of  death.  A  few  minutes  more,  and 
the  canoe  was  landed  and  fastened  to  the  shore :— - 
the  drowned  ones  were  brought  in,  and  all  hands 
were  employed  in  using  those  means  of  resuscita- 
tion If hich  they  respectively  had  been  told  were 
most  effectual.  The  spear  had  passed  through 
the  garments  of  the  young  Englishman,  inflicting 
a  deep  flesh-wound  in  the  muscular  part  of  his 
thigh — on  withdrawing  of  which  instrument,  and 
perceiving  that  no  vitol  part  was  injured,  and 
moreover  perceiving  the  fresh  blood  to  gush  out 
from  the  wound,  the  chief  exclaimed,  ^*  Good !  — 
life  soon  come  back  to  Johmtone  **  —  which  indeed 
proved  to  be  the  case  in  a  few  seconds  after  the 
blood  had  started  from  the  wound.  The  symp- 
toms manifested  by  the  young  Englishman  were, 
firsts  a  quivering  of  the  lips  and  the  muscles  of  the 
face ;  second,  a  sudden  glow  passing  over  hb  cheek 
as  he  sighed  and  catched  for  breath ;  third,  his 
whole  firame  became  convulsed,  as  he  sprang  for- 
ward and  exclaimed,  ^^  Where  is  that  angel  V 

Whether  a  heavenly  messenger  had  been  painted 
to  his  imagination  at  the  moment  he  lost  conscious- 
ness, or  whether  the  heroine  of  this  narrative  was 
the  an^.present  to  his  fancy,  is  a  secret  now  lost 
to  the  world.  Poor  Jane  Stirling  still  lay  with- 
out signs  of  life  :  her  muscles  had  relaxed,  the 
blood  had  gone  from  the  extremities,  her  eyes 
were  half  closed  and  glazed.  There  was  no  pulsa- 
tion or  perceptible  motion  even  at  the  fountain  of 
life.  Ay,  her  heart  had  ceased  to  beat,  and  deatii 
had  stamped  hb  pallid  image  on  what  but  just 
before  was  so  lovely,  and  active,  and  joyous. 
When  the  Europeans  present  had  despaired  of 
restoring  the  unfortunate  lady  to  life,  Shenandoah 
and  Cudjoe  were  busily  lighting  a  fire  beside  a 
dry  log,  piling  on  bark,  and  preparing  for  an 
operation  unknown  to  civilized  life.  They  drove 
various  stakes  into  the  ground,  around  the  burning 
pile ;  fastened  a  bark  cord,  found  in  the  canoe,  to 
one  of  the  stakes ;  and  then,  by  passing  the  cord 
from  stake  to  stake,  crossing  it  in  manner  of 
weaving  a  bed  cord  into  me^s,  they  formed  a 
web  over  the  fire,  just  far  enough  from  it  to  save 
the  rope  from  burning  :  then,  loosing  the  dress  of 
the  damsel,  they  folded  her  in  their  blankets,  and 
placed  her  directiy  over  the  fire,  suspended  upon 
the  rope  web.    In  thb  manner  they  rolled  her 
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over  from  Bide  to  Bide  for  sdme  nunntte ;  when 
Cadjoe,  under  the  direction  of  the  chiefs  fixed  a 
oompresi  upon  her  arm,  and  opened  a  Tein.  All 
the  Europeana  present  beoame  silent,  bat  not  less 
interested  speotatoie  of  the  scene.  The  young 
Englishman,  who  had  been  lesuseitatedy  forgot  his 
wound,  and  pUced  himself  at  the  head  of  the  un- 
fortunate Jane*  Shenandoah  compressing  the 
orifices  of  the  nose  with  one  hand,  pressed  the 
other  upon  the  region  of  the  lungs  ;  ^n  speak- 
ing to  the  Englishman,  who  appeared  well  reco* 
yered,  said,  ^^  You  young  and  strong,  can  blow 
hard — now  blow  in  her  mouth."  By  this  process, 
the  lungs  immediately  became  inflated  t  the 
chief,  in  the  meantime,  by  a  pressure  with  his 
hand,  sought  to  give  the  natural  motion  of  respi- 
ration to  the  lungs.  In  a  moment  the  blood 
spirted  from  the  aim,  and  a  oonyulsiTe  sigh  gave 
signs  of  returning  life. 

The  reader  need  not  be  pained  by  a  recital  of 
all  the  sjrmptoms  manifested  in  this  painful  case. 
They  were,  however,  much  more  violent  than 
those  hi  the  one  before  described ;  but  he  is  In- 
terested to  know,  that  in  half  an  hour  afterwards, 
the  lovely  and  accomplished  Jane  Stirling  stood 
upon  her  knees,  clothed  and  in  her  right  mind, 
with  her  cheeks  flushed  by  a  rush  of  blood,  and 
her  heart  throbbing  with  emotions  of  gratitude  to 
the  giver  of  life,  for  raismg  her  up,  a  distinguished 
monument  of  his  power  to  save. 

Savages  of  North  America  never  pause  orer  a 
thing  when  once  accomplished,  as  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  do  ;  but  when  the  most  signal  act  is  once 
done,  they  pass  from  it  immediately  to  something 
else,  apparently  without  reflection  upon  what  has 
just  been  passing  before  them.  Hence,  no  sooner 
had  Jane  Stirling  received  a  new  existence,  and 
been  removed  from  her  hot  bed  over  the  fire,  than 
Cudjoe's  knife  was  peeling  off  the  skin  of  the 
slaughtered  animal,  and  cutting  out  large  muscu- 
lar pieces  in  shape  of  steaks  ;  while  Shenandoah 
was  engaged  in  fitting  up  a  wooden  spit  before  the 
fire,  preparatory  to  a  bountiful,  if  not  a  delicate 
meal  for  the  present  company.  Their  wallets 
furnished  some  broken  bread  ;  large  chips  of  wood 
supplied  the  place  of  plates  ;  the  waters  of  the 
Hudson  fumiahed  a  healthful  beverage ;  fingers 
were  used  instead  of  forks ;  and  an  abstinence  of 
twenty-four  hours  was  a  good  substitute  for  relish- 
ers  and  better  cookery. 

We  leave  the  party  at  their  homely  meal,  to 
record  that  one  hour  had  not  passed  ^m  the 
time  of  their  leaving  the  consuming  ruins  of  the 
Mountain-house,  before  Butler  had  collected  eight 
or  ten  of  his  savage  warriors,  calling  them  back 
from  the  burning  expedition  in  which  they  had 
been  engaged ;  and  they  might  be  seen  prowling 
around  the  spot,  in  eager  search  of  those  who  had 
made  such  terrible  havoc  of  his  former  band. 
This  wily  leader  with  his  practised  warriors  soon 
discovered  traces  of  the  retreating  party ;  and 
although  for  a  tune  they  were  led  astray  by  the 
precautions  which  had  been  used  to  beguile  them, 
they  at  length  touched  upon  the  little  island 
where  the  canoes  had  been  concealed. 

On  looking  at  the  trenches  where  they  had 


been  dug  out,  Butler  exoIaimed«-«<<A  devil  in* 
camate  is  that  foxy  old  King  of  the  Oneidas ! 
though  professed  Christian,  he  would  cheat  Apol- 
lyon  out  of  his  supper ;  and  Cudjoe  is  not  mnch 
behind  him.  But,  by  the  beard  of  St.  Peter,  Til 
have  him  before  he  leaves  the  Mohawk  for  Oneida 
castle.  Come  on,  lads,  man  this  batteau ;  we'll  trj 
the  bottom  of  the  bark  canoes  before  two  days  an 
past."  The  warriors  executed  the  order,  taking 
one  of  the  batteaux  in  which  they  had  descended 
the  river,  and  the  whole  party  put  themselyes  in 
swift  pursuit. 

The  flying  party,  on  closing  their  meal,  resumed 
their  journey,  and  passing  Albany,  they  soon  left 
the  main  stream  of  the  Hudson,  taking  that  wes- 
tern branch  of  it  known  as  Mohawk  river.  In 
ascending  this  stream,  which  is  a  principal  tribn* 
taiy  to  the  Hudson,  you  wind  through  a  wide 
diasm  or  valley,  where  the  stream  leisarely 
meanders  along,  now  approaching  this  bank,  and 
now  that,  leaving  an  interval  of  bottom  land  some 
two  miles  wide,  which  was  once  dotted  over  with 
dumps  of  wild  plum-trees,  overhung  with  wreath- 
ing grape-vines.  This  valley,  now  called  German- 
flats,  was  once  sacred  ground  to  the  native  tribes, 
where  theur  council-house  and  consecrated  temples 
stood,  and  where  the  bones  of  their  andent  war- 
riors still  repose- 
Such  is  the  veneration  of  Indians  for  those 
hallowed  spots,  that  even  after  the  frail  memorials 
of  s^ulehre  have  been  brushed  away  by  Time's 
wing,  they  still  love  to  linger  around  the  rode 
tumtdif  where,  in  silence  and  devotional  abstraction, 
they  seem  to  hold  communion  vrith  the  ancient 
desd.  So  strong  is  this  religious  propensity,  that 
even  in  flight,  and  when  peril  pursues  them,  they 
are  wont  to  forget  themselves  In  this  solemn 
observance. 

That  the  present  company  should  do  so,  may 
seem  remarkable  to  the  reader ;  inasmuch  as 
Shenandoah  was  the  only  native  present,  and  he 
had  become  a  Christian  convert.  Hold,  reader! 
and  remember,  that  Shenandoah  was  still  an 
IiroiAK. 

Introduce  the  plough  and  the  loom  among 
them — build  school-houses  and  churches — teach 
them  the  creed  and  catechism  —  baptise  them  into 
the  Christian  faith — bring  them  to  the  communion 
table :  still,  when  the  voice  of  the  dog  announces 
the  presence  of  game^  or  the  fishing-spear  is 
brought  to  them,  they  will  fly  to  their  native 
forests ;  when  passing  the  graves  of  their  dead 
warriors,  they  will  pay  Indian  devotions ;  when 
dying,  their  death-song  will  be  of  the  celestial 
hunting-ground  to  which  they  are  wending,  the 
noble  dogs  whidi  vrill  meet  them  there,  and  the 
streams,  and  the  oaks,  and  the  sylvan  wildness 
which  have  been  their  earthly  delight. 

Cudjoe  and  the  young  Englishman,  though  not 
of  native  blood,  were  too  deeply  imbued  with 
Red-men's  habits  to  be  indifierent  to  these  solemn 
rites. 

The  venerable  old  chief,  while  leading  these 
orisons,  had  his  whole  soul  rapt  up  in  recollections 
of  the  past,  and  hopes  for  the  future  ;  holding 
oommunion  with  departed  spirits,  until  he  forgot 
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that  be  waff  a  Ciizifiliaii  eonvert,  and  that  Butler 
and  th«  IroqaoU  w€M  probablj  in  hot  pursuit. 

Lea?iiig  theae  worahippere^  near  the  head  of 
German-flats^  we  must  describe  the  riTor,  and  the 
ooontiy  for  a  few  milea  abore.  The  lowlands 
on  the  maigin  of  the  rirer,  immediately  aboTe  thie 
place,  gradually  converge  to  a  point,  being  tenni* 
nated  by  a  wild  and  broken  mountain,  Traciug 
tike  rirer  through  that  mountain,  you  come  to  what 
']»  now  called  littb-falla.  These  ialla,  instead  of 
being  little^  are  immense  ;  the  water  of  the  riyer  de- 
tcendingyin  the  space  of  one  hundred  rods,  not  less 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  There  is  no  one 
perpendicular  flail  of  great  extent,  like  the  faUs  of 
Fiagara ;  yet  the  river  b  a  foaming,  broken  sheet 
of  leaping  water,  with  now  and  then  a  fall  of  some 
twenty  feet,  until  it  finds  the  level  of  Gennan-fiato. 
At  the  present  time,  the  Qrand  Erie  Canal,  in  pass- 
ing on  the  bank,  beside  these  falls,  requires  no  less 
than  twenty-one  locks,  to  surmount  the  aedivity. 
At  the  time  of  which  we  write,  navigators  on  the 
Mohawk  were  obliged  to  carry  their  craft  on  their 
lacks,  by  land,  to  get  round  theae  falls.  If  the 
oaft  were  a  bark  canoe^  two  Indians  could  carry 
it  with  ease  on  their  shoulders  :  if  it  were  a 
battean,  four  men  raised  it  to  their  shoulders  on 
poles.  The  landing-place  at  the  foot  of  these  falls 
lies  on  the  nortli  side  of  the  river ;  and  the  appear- 
ance of*  the  land  around  and  above  it,  is  truly 
bonific  As  you  go  up-stream  from  the  landing-* 
place,  a  veiy  narrow  strip  of  land  skirts  the  river 
on  one  side,  and  is  bounded  by  a  high  and  pre- 
cipitons  mountain  on  the  other.  At  a  later  period, 
this  strip  of  land  was  converted  into  a  highway, 
formed  at  great  expense,  where  the  traveller  will 
ihadder  as  he  passes  over  it,  for  fear  that  the  Im- 
pending  mountain  on  the  north  side  will  make  its 
obeisance  to  the  river,  burying  the  highway  many 
&thoms  deep.  As  it  is,  huge  rocks  ever  and  anon 
get  loosened  from  the  impending  mass,  and  come 
boonding  and  thundering  down  the  declivity ; 
Bome  of  them  leaping  over  the  highway  into  the 
ri?er,  while  others  block  up  the  beaten  path,  by 
broken  and  irregular  masses.  In  1780,  an  Indian 
trail  oecupied  the  place  of  the  present  highway ; 
uid  although  the  abruptness  of  the  mountain 
▼odd  seem  to  forbid  its  ascent ;  yet  the  natives 
W  found  means  to  get  at  its  top.  The  pass  to 
the  mountain  top  communicated  with  this  fratV/ 
ind  those  who  were  in  the  secret,  felt  that  could 
they  once  ascend  there,  they  occupied  no  ordinary 
poeition  for  defensive  warfare.  Artificial  steps  for 
«  part  of  the  way  had  been  wrought  by  the  Oneida 
Indians,  who  alone  were  in  tihe  secret,  that  a 
i^Atnral  cave,  near  the  top  of  the  hill,  might  easily 
^  rendered  impregnable.  There  were  also  passes 
in  the  ascent  to  this  cave,  where  two  could  not  go 
abreast,  but  those  ascending  were  obliged  to  form 
Indian  jOe  ;  all  stooping  forwards  to  lay  hold  of 
the  rocks  above  them,  to  assist  them  in  ascend* 
ing.  The  Iroquois,  who  now  inhabited  a  country 
&r  to  the  north-west,  and  Butler,  who  resided  in  the 
Canadaa,  were  equally  ignorant  of  the  particular 
localities  around  the  little-falls  ;  though  they 
W  often  navigated  the  Mohawk,  and  had  carried 
their  craft  around  thefalk,  as  above  described. 


We  must  now  return  to  those  sylvan  worship- 
pers around  the  ancient  graves^  where  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Asbury  had  piously  interfered  with  what  he 
considered  pagan  rites. 

''  Tell  me,  great  chieftain,"  said  Mr.  Asbury  to 
the  King  of  the  Oneidas,  "  were  you  not  baptized 
in  the  waters  of  the  Ortseait^^*  by  the  hand  of 
Dominie  Kirkland^  in  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Trinity?  And  did  you  not  avouch  Jesus  Christ 
as  your  Saviour  and  your  God,  as  you  ate  the 
consecrated  bread  and  drank  the  wine,  as  lively 
emblems  of  his  crucified  body  and  spilled  blood  X' 

''  Oh  yes,  him  Jesum  Christ,  he  be  very  good— 
Pale-face  spill  him  blood  much — be  very  cruel — 
he  Pale-face  kill  Philip  too  of  the  Pequoits,  and 
Unoaa  of  the  Mohigans.  Mimundut^  of  the  Onan- 
dagos  sleep  here  too.  Ten  Oneida  chiefs  fell 
down  here,  when  Schugler's  riflemen  lay  in 
ambush  behind  them  oaks.  They  all  now  hunt 
where  the  trees  never  die,  the  brooks  never  fail* 
the  game-*-" 

''Hold,  hold!  Christian  man,"  cried  Mr.  As- 
bury; ''  you  are  now  speaking  of  a  pagan  heaven. 
Turn  your  thoughts  to  the  heaven  of  the  Bible* 
You  remember  the  great  good  book  says,  there  is 
a  City  which  hath  foundations,  where  the  Lord 
Almighty  is  the  temple  of  it,  and  where  the  wor- 
shippers, dothed  in  white,  sing  a  new  song  around 
the  throne!"  ''Oh,  now  I  seel  Oh  yes,  God- 
book  very  good,"  piously  responded  Shenandoah  ; 
"  Great  Spirit  live  in  great  city.  He  make  a 
great  feast :  many  ohiefs  come  there.  Twenty- 
four  fall  down  before  Great  Spirit,  when  others, 
sing  and  danoe  the  great  war-danoe  with  many 
eagle^fBathers  on  their  crowns.  By  and  bye  they 
all  go  out  where  the  trees  grow,  beside  that  river, 
to  look  for  deer.  My  old  wolf-dog,  shot  by  a 
Yangee,  be  there  too;  Sagonahaut,  Awmnenok, 
Unoas,  and  Big-log  take  their  rifles—" 

This  rhapsody  of  Indian  devotion  was  cut  short 
by  the  sharp  report  of  rifles,  when  two  leaden 
balls  designed  for  the  disputants  whiazed  through 
the  air,  and  passed  between  them,  though  they 
were  not  separated  by  a  single  foot.  A  glance 
down  the  river  revealed  the  source.  A  half  Indian 
and  half  French  batteau,  moved  by  four  oars,  and 
carrying  ten  warriors,  met  their  sight.  "  To 
boat!"  commanded  Shenandoah,  in  a  firm  tone* 
The  party  hastened  to  the  canoes  in  hurried  dia- 
order  and  great  alarm.  Cudjoe  brought  up  th» 
rear,  aidhig  poor  Nanny,  whose  limbs  at  that 
moment  refused  their  office,  though  her  will  to  fly 
from  the  present  danger  was  sufiiciently  strong. 
Before  Cudjoe  stepped  into  his  canoe,  he  solilo- 
quized thus — "1  t's  a  tamalum  distance  for  a  close 
shot.  The  brutes  must  have  pointed  two  yards 
above  our  heads  when  they  le^  <g^  or  their  lead 
would  have  met  the  ground  before  it  reached  us ; 
howsomever  I'll  make  a  draw  upon  Butler  any* 
how."  In  a  moment  Cudjoe's  rifle  made  its  sharp 
report ;  and  one  of  the  rowmen  relaxed  his  grasp 
upon  the  oar,  and  with  a  heavy  plunge^  fell  from 
the  batteau  into  the  stream. 

"  Curse  on  that  oarsman  for  leamng  forwards 

•  A  ftresiii  emptpng  into  Oneida  Lake. 
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JENNY  BASKET; 


&i  that  moment.  I  meant  to  trim  his  beard  only, 
and  give  the  lead  to  Butler,  who  stood  ifirt  hehiniy" 
mattered  Cudjoe,  as  he  stepped  aboard.  **  No  use 
in  whining,  howsomever/'  he  added,  as  he  laid 
hold  of  hb  oars  and  took  his  seat. 


CHAPTBBIX. 

Some  bold  ngacioiu  chieftain,  from  the  helm, 
Sees  desolation  nihermg  o'er  his  reahn  ; 
He  darts  aronna  his  penetrating  eyes, 
Where  dangers  grow,  and  hostile  minions  rise ; 
With  deep  attention  marks  the  invading  foe, 
Eludes  their  wiles,  and  frustrates  tTvn  blow. 

Falconxr. 

The  party  were  now  some  two  or  three  miles 
below  the  cataract,  which  has  just  been  described. 
Bark  canoes,  and  the  long  pointed  batteaux,  are  of 
about  equal  speed  on  the  water,  when  manned 
with  equal  nenre,  and  conducted  with  equal  skill. 
In  the  present  instance,  the  canoes  were  not  per- 
fectly manned.     Shenandoah  and  Cudjoe  made 
broad  nautical  strokes  with  their  oars;  sending 
the  barque  ahead  with  the    skill  of  foresters. 
Robert  Brown  was  but  a  poor  match  for  the  chief, 
he  being  at  best  but  a  clumsy  landsman.    The 
young  Englishman  rowing  beside  Cudjoe,  con- 
stantly annoyed  the  latter,  by  his  quick  nervous 
strokes,  which  indicated  a  reliance  on  strength  of 
arm,  rather  than  on  nautical  skill.    They  were 
soon,  however,  under  weigh  ;  and  front  the  relaxa- 
tion which  they  had  just  had  on  shore,  they  were 
enabled  for  a  short  time  to  cope  with  the  batteau, 
not  suffering  the  distance  to  be  lessened  between 
them.     Robert  Brown,  however,  soon  became  too 
nervous  to  be  of  much  aid  to  Shenandoah.     His 
motions  were  quick,  irregular,  and  sometimes  dan- 
gerous to  the  craft.    Now  he  would  plunge  his 
oar  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  into  the  water, 
giving  the  craft  a  dangerous  lift,  but  without 
adding  much  to  its  forward  course.     His  next 
stroke  would  barely  skim  the  surface ;  the  oar 
turning  in  his  hand,  and  flying  out  of  the  water. 
This  was  perceived  by  Miss  Stirling,  whose  modest 
reserve  had  hitherto  prevented  her  from  exhibit- 
ing her  skill  in  the  nautical  art.     It  had  now 
become  necessary  for  her  to  do  so.     ^^  Sit  down  in 
the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  Robert,"  cried  our  heroine. 
Robert  instantly  obeyed,  glad  to  be  relieved  from 
what  he  found  himself  unable  to  perform.    Jane 
occupied  his  place  in  a  moment ;  and  after  a  few 
sweeps  of  the  oar,  in  unison  with  the  chief,  that 
practised  judge  of  such  matters  vented  his  delight- 
ful astonishment  in  the  exclamation,   ^'  Good ! 
very  good  1  Jenny  Basket  know." 

In  a  very  few  minutes^  the  barque  of  the  chief, 
skimming  the  tide  like  a  sea-gull,  diot  past  Cudjoe, 
who  was  previously  in  advance,  and  bid  fair  to 
reach  the  shore  long  before  him. 

^  Look  there !"  cried  Cudjoe ;  **  see  her  bold 
sweep:  do  so,  too,  Johnstone,  or  the  cursed 
Iroquois  will  roast  us  for  supper."  The  words 
were  ill-timed :  theyoung  Englishman  wasevidently 
exhausted  from  an  effort  to  do  what  he  had  not 
well  learned ;  besides,  his  late  submersion  had  pro- 
duced an  illness  which  more  than  half  unmanned 


him.    He  replied  not ;  but  his  efforts  could  not 
imitate  Jane  Stirling's  in  rowing  a  bark  canoe. 

^^Heugh!"  exclaimed  Shenandoah,  as  a  rifle 
ball  passed  Uirough  the  handle  of  his  oar,  grazing 
the  skin  of  his  arm.   At  the  same  moment  another 
ball  perforated  Cudjoe's  canoe  just  at  water  mark, 
and  passed  through  on  the  other  side  six  inches 
below  the  level  of  the  stream.    *^  Stop,  Johnstone," 
cries  Cudjoe,  *^  don't  slew  this  craft  round  by  one 
side  paddling:  the  water  spirts   in   like    fury 
through  that  hole,  which  is  a  ragged  consam  to 
bring  up  any  how."    In  an  instant  Cudjoe's  hunt- 
ing-knife had  whittled  off  the  end  of  his  fishing 
spear,  and  with  a  piece  of  tarred  deer-skin  which 
he  drew  from  his  pouch,  the  plug  was  driven  in 
where  the  ball  had  passed  through  the  canoe. 
With  their  best  efforts,  however,  it  was  too  appa- 
rent that  they  would  be  overtaken  by  the  Iroquois 
before  they  could  possibly  reach  the  shore.    Not 
that  there  was  not  a  shore  near  at  hand,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river ;  but  it  was  of  no  use  to 
approach  it,  as  it  was  a  perpendicular  rock,  of  two 
hundred  feet  in  height,  starting  immediately  from 
the  water  s  edge.    Nothing  but  reaching  the  land- 
ing-place could  possibly  save  the  fugitives;  and 
that  was  nearly  a  mile  distant.    Showers  of  lead 
were  now  spattering  on  all  sides  of  the  canoes ; 
but  the  motion  of  the  respective  crafts  rendered  a 
dead  shot  beyond  the  art  of  even  practised  warriors. 
Every  nerve  was  strained  both  by  pursuers  and 
pursued.    The  contest  was  desperate :  the  fugitives 
to  save  their  lives,  and  the  Iroquois  to  glut  their 
vengeance  on  the  murderers  of  their  comrades. 
Each  plied  the  oar  with  giant  energy,  and  with 
the  skill  of  foresters.    ^'  Johnstone,  I  must  help 
you  out  of  the  scrape,"  cried  Cudjoe,  as  he  changed 
his  oar  from  side  to  side,  to  keep  his  canoe  in  the 
proper  direction.    ^'  See  here  ;  take  a  bold  lusty 
sweep ;  that's  the  way  to—."    At  that  moment, 
a  loud  crack  or  snap  was  heard  from  Cudjoe's 
canoe,  and  then  a  dead  plunge  into  the  water.    A 
shout  of  triumph  burst  from  the  Iroquois,  whicli 
echoed  from  the  rocks.    Shenandoah  turned  his 
head  to  learn  the  cause,  and  he  saw  Cudjoe's  oar 
floating  in  two  parts,  and  himself  overboard.    The 
canoe  had  shot  ahead  for  rods  before  the  swimmer ; 
and  the  fact  viras  instantly  revealed  to  the  expe- 
rienced eye  of  the  chief,  that  his  squire,  in  a 
desperate  stroke,  had  broken  his  oar,  and  fallen 
backwards  out  of  the  canoe  by  the  violence  of  his 
motion. 

The  Englishman  and  Jane  Stirling  were  for 
turning  back  to  pick  up  their  faithful  Cudjoe. 
Shenandoah  cast  his  eye  at  the  nearing  batteau, 
and  peremptorily  answered.  No.  "But  Cudjoe 
will  be  lost!"  exclaimed  Miss  Stirling,  with  true 
feminine  compassion.  The  chief  answered,  in  his 
native  dialect,  "He  that  was  bom  to  be  hanged  will 
never  be  drowned."  "Go  a-head,  I  say!"  ex- 
claimed Shenandoah,  in  a  voice  which  might  be 
heard  above  winds  or  waves,  or  even  the  report  of 
rifles.  On  saying  this,  wiUi  a  bold  sweep  of  his 
oar,  he  brought  his  canoe  in  contact  with  the 
other,  and  seizing  Miss  Stirling  by  the  waist, 
transferred  her,  without  ceremony,  into  the  seat 
just,  vacated  by  Cudjoe,  throwing  her  oar  after 
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her.  Now  the  chief  was  alone  in  his  glory,  to 
show  what  could  be  done  with  a  bark  canoe,  left 
to  Iiis  sole  management.  Jane,  seated  beside  the 
classic  forester,  proved  herself  an  orermatch  for 
him,  and  was  obliged,  like  Cudjoe,  to  change  her 
oar  from  side  to  side  to  give  the  craft  a  due  durec- 
tion. 

Cudjoe  manifested  no  great  anxiety  to  escape 

fiom  ids  pursuers.    The  motions  of  his  hands  and 

feet  in  swimming,  were  like  those  of  his  oar  in 

rowing,  exhibiting  more  skill  than  haste.    The 

same  long,  calm  sweeps  were  manifested  in  both. 

At  ibt  same  time,  his  quizzical  eye  was  ever  and 

uKHi  cast  backwards  to  learn  the  whereabouts  of 

the  battean.    Butler,  who  stood  in  the  bow  of  his 

cimfl,  took    deliberate   aim  at  the   unfortunate 

swimmer,  intending  to  despatch  him ;  for,  he  said, 

he  was  a  subtle  devil,  who  would  slip  through 

his  fingers  like  a  slimy  eel.      At  that  instant, 

Cadjoe  s  head,  like  a  swimming  duck,  disappeared 

nnder  water,  and  the  cold  lead  grazed  his  back,  as 

he  arose  to  the  surface. 

•*  Hold !"  cried  a  sturdy  chief  in  the  batteau  ; 
''we  take  them  alt  alive  :  they  make  good  roast !" 
From  this  moment,  the  firing  ceased.  The 
batteau  rapidly  neared  the  canoes,  and  was  within 
two  paces  of  the  swimmer.  The  forester  now 
dropped  below  the  surface  ;  and  the  craft  of  the 
Iroquois  moved  directly  over  the  spot  where  he 
had  disappeared.  Cudjoe  no  sooner  felt  the  keel 
upon  his  back,  than,  turning  in  the  water,  he  rose 
on  one  side  of  the  boat,  grasped  the  top  railing 
with  giant  strength,  and  in  a  moment  capsized 
the  craft,  plunging  nine  chiefs,  including  Butler, 
heeb  over  head  into  the  water.  Shenandoah  wit- 
nessing the  scene,  gave  a  whoop  of  triumph  which 
rent  the  air ;  and  the  same  cheer  was  sent  back 
from  hia  strong-lunged  squire.  The  Iroquois 
were  taken  by  surprise.  They  had  business 
enough  to  secure  their  boat,  their  rifles,  and  their 
powder-bag.  Butler  was  intent  on  capturing 
Cudjoe.  He  abandoned  the  swamped  boat  to  his 
comrades,  and  made  directly  at  the  forester. 
They  grasped,  and  struggled,  and  agitated  the 
water  around  them,  like  two  sharks  in  open  com- 
bat :  but  Butler  had  counted  without  his  host. 
He  might  have  been  a  match  for  any  living  man 
on  terra  firma ;  but  Shenandoah's  squire  was 
half  alligator ;  hence,  in  the  liquid  element,  no 
biped  was  his  equal.  It  was  well  for  the  lives  of 
bo^,  that  their  long  scalping  knives  were  doffed 
with  their  belts,  in  their  respective  vessels,  to  give 
their  bodies  better  play  in  the  act  of  rowing : 
otherwise,  blood  would  have  there  mingled  with 
the  pure  element,  and  probably  both  combatants 
would  have  played  their  last  act  in  the  drama  of 
life. 

•*Hold,  easy!'*  cried  Cudjoe,  "I'm  tired  of 
swimming,  and  must  rest  awhile  by  a  ride." 

At  this,  he  threw  his  leg  over  Butler's  neck, 
and  by  a  bound  leaped  completely  on  to  his  back. 
This  was  awkward.  In  vain  the  ridden  tried  to 
unhorse  the  rider.  He  sat  too  firmly  on  his  seat 
to  be  joetled  ;  and  seizing  Butler  by  the  hair  of 
hu  head,  he  straightened  himself  up,  as  if  he  had 
been  a  mermaid  seated  on  the  back  of  a  sea-horse. 
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Poor  Butler  felt  himself  sinking  under  his  load  : 
his  head  was  frequently  submerged,  his  nose  and 
mouth  were  imbibing  the  element,  and  hu  cruel 
rider  manifested  but  little  care  to  keep  the  head  of 
his  beast  above  water. 

The  warriors,  having  secured  their  boats  and 
rifles,  turned  their  attention  to  their  white  leader, 
who  now,  being  nearly  sufibcated,  was  making 
those  ill-directed,  though  desperate  grasps,  com- 
mon to  a  drowning  man.  On  seeing  this,  two  of 
the  Iroquois  loosed  their  hold  of  their  water-logged 
boat,  and  made  directly  for  Cudjoe.  The  forester 
watched  their  movements,  and  as  they  approached 
him  abreast,  he  raised  himself  by  placing  his 
hands  on  Butler's  back,  and  straightening  his  legs, 
with  a  sudden  spring  planted  his  feet  on  the  faces 
of  the  approaching  Iroquois,  sending  them  back- 
wards and  downwards  for  many  a  yard.  But 
concluding  that  his  assailants  would  at  length  be 
too  many  for  him,  he  took  advantage  of  this 
spring  to  leap  from  Butler's  back,  and  skim  the 
water  in  the  direction  of  the  canoes.  Butler  was 
now  sinking ;  and  when  the  two  Iroquois,  who 
had  been  so  unceremoniously  treated  by  Cudjoe^ 
rose  to  the  surface,  they  found  their  best  efforts 
necessary  to  save  their  white  leader  from  a  watery 
grave.  Two  others  of  the  Iroquois,  perceiving 
Cudjoe  about  to  escape,  quitted  the  boat,  and 
swam  in  swift  pursuit.  One  of  them,  finding  that 
he  could  not  keep  pace  with  his  fellow,  gave  up 
the  chase,  and  returned  to  the  boat.  The  other 
bounded  over  the  water  like  a  floating  cork,  and 
being  fresh,  while  Cudjoe  had  already  been  so 
long  in  the  water,  was  fast  approaching  the  for- 
ester. Thb  warrior  had  not  omitted  an  Indian's 
precaution.  As  his  arms  were  thrown  forward 
and  upward,  to  make  a  skilful  sweep  upon  the 
stream,  a  bright  scalping  knife  was  seen  to  gleam 
from  his  right  hand.  Cudjoe's  philosophy,  though 
he  saw  himself  exposed  to  the  peril  of  an  Indian 
knife,  did  not  forsake  him.  His  motions  were 
still  skilful,  though  he  lacked  the  elasticity  of  his 
vigorous  pursuer.  Shenandoah,  who  had  kept  his 
eye  over  the  scene,  perceiving  that  the  rifles  of  the 
enemy  could  not  be  used  in  the  water,  and  that 
their  boat  was  now  filled  and  unmanageable,  rested 
upon  his  oars,  leaving  Miss  Stirling  to  impart  her 
lessons  in  the  art  of  rowing  to  the  young  English- 
man, as  they  were  making  towards  the  landing- 
place.  His  only  anxiety  was  for  his  faithful 
squire,  who  was  now  but  a  few  yards  in  advance 
of  an  Indian  knife,  grasped  by  the  vigorous  hand 
of  one  who  neither  lacked  the  disposition  nor  the 
ability  to  use  it  effectually.  The  chieftain  laid 
his  oar  aside,  rose  from  his  seat,  seized  his  long 
rifle,  which  was  slung  in  deer-skin  loops  by  the 
side  of  the  canoe.  At  this  moment,  Cudjoe  felt 
the  cold  steel  in  coAtact  with  his  leg :  his  eye, 
however,  was  fixed  on  the  chief  of  the  Oneidas. 
A  well  known  sign  from  that  practised  warrior 
was  responded  to  by  Cudjoe,  by  the  latter  dropping 
below  the  surface,  turning  in  the  water,  and  dodg- 
ing out  in  a  lateral  direction.  The  instant  his 
head  was  above  water,  the  sharp  report  of  Shen- 
andoah's rifle  met  his  ear.  His  pursuer  leaped 
into  the  air  from  the  face  of  the  stream,  holdinr 
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up  the  gleaming  knife  in  bis  hand ;  his  teeth  set, 
his  eyes  glaring  with  unearthly  ferocity  ;  and  he 
fell  backwai^  into  the  current ;  the  blood  gush- 
ing from  the  arteries  of  his  neck,  as  he  sank  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Mohawk,  whose  waters,  mingled 
with  blood,  formed  a  gurgling  eddy  round  the 
spot.  As  he  descended  to  his  watery  grave,  Cudjoe, 
coveting  a  trophy  of  victory,  dived  after  the  ex- 
piring chief,  seized  the  gleaming  knife  from  his 
relaxing  hand,  rose  to  the  sarface,  holding  up  the 
murderous  instrument  to  the  inspection  of  both 
parties,  whose  eyes  were  now  intent  upon  the 
scene.  Another  shout  of  triumph,  coming  simul- 
taneously from  the  deep-mouthed  foresters,  rent 
the  air,  filling  the  rocks  with  echoes,  and  hurling 
back  defiance  and  exultation  on  the  heads  of  the 
discomfited  Iroquois.  Shenandoah,  disposing  of 
his  rifle,  and  resuming  his  oar,  returned  with  his 
canoe,  and  taking  his  water^soaked  squire  by  one 
hand,  while  Cudjoe  held  his  trophy  of  victory  in 
the  other,  raised  him  into  the  oanoe,  and  took  a 
fresh  start  for  the  landing-place. 

The  strength  and  skill  of  these  foresters,  applied 
in  unison  to  one  bark,  sent  it  skipping  over  the 
water  like  a  bounding  roe ;  and  passing  the  clas- 
sical navigators,  who  had  got  half-way  to  shore 
before  they  commenced  this  new  start,  the  chief- 
tain and  his  squire  made  the  landing  some  time 
before  them.  No  sooner  had  the  escaped  band  set 
foot  on  that  narrow  strip  of  land  before  described, 
than  Mr.  Asbury,  who  had  been  a  silent,  though 
interested  party  in  the  scenes  last  recorded,  begged 
permission  of  the  chief  there  to  ofier  up  the  pious 
gratitude  of  the  whole  party  to  the  I^eserver  of 
Life^  for  his  signal,  and,  as  Mr.  Asbury  expressed 
it,  miraculous  interposition  in  their  favour. 

This  was  strongly  seconded  by  Lieutenant  Stir- 
ling, who  had  not  before  broken  silence  for  hours. 
He  now  came  forward,  and  said,  that  although 
his  profession  was  that  of  arms,  yet  such  exciting 
perils  were  new  to  hhn,  and  that  he  could  not 
attribute  the  salvation  of  the  party  to  other  causes 
than  the  divine  interference ;  but  especially  that 
of  Cudjoe,  who  was,  indeed,  a  brand  plucked  out 
of  the  fire. 

"  Out  of  the  water,  you  mean,  my  young  mas- 
ter,'* bluntly  replied  Cudjoe.  "This  is  nothhig 
to  what  Shenandoah  and  I  have  passed  through 
in  our  days.  The  brute  got  pretty  near  to  me 
with  his  knife,  that  is  sartin.  Whether  a  Provi- 
dehce  above,  or  any  other  of  the  elements  inter- 
fered with  the  consam,  I  don't  know.  This  I  can 
assart,  that  if  I  hadn't  understood  the  water,  and 
Shenandoah  the  rifle,  I  should  have  had  a  poor 
chance  on't.  Providence  or  no  Providence,  any  how. 
Howsomever,  Shenandoah  and  I  know  a  thing 
or  two  about  these  forests ;  and  this  {s  not  the 
first  time  we've  baulked  them  black  brutes,  by  a 
jug-full.  No,  no ;  let  Mr.  Asbury,  here,  consu- 
picate  Providence,  or  any  the  rest  of  the  airy 
powers :  it's  all  well  enough  for  him,  as  it  lies  in 
the  course  of  his  trade ;  but  give  me  a  good  rifle 
and  a  long  knife  to  confusticate  these  black 
scoundrels.  Fool  I  was,  for  not  keeping  my  knife 
about  me  when  I  fell  overboard.  Butler  would 
have  packed  off  to  his  account,  with  less  sins 


on  his  head  than  he  will  have  five  years  hence. 
I  came  pretty  near  drownding  the  blackguard; 
but  he  has  got  the  life  of  forty  wild  cats  in  him. 
Still,  howsomever,  Shenandoah  and  I  will  come 
at  him  some  day."  The  rebuking  eye  of  the 
Christian  chief  cut  short  the  long  yam  of  his 
squire  ;  and  he  signified  to  Mr.  Asbury  his 
hearty  acquiescence  in  the  devotions  proposed. 
This  solemn  act  was  performed  by  the  preacher, 
while  the  whole  company  knelt  upon  Ihe  shore, 
(Cudjoe  excepted.)  As  the  divine  approached  the 
close  of  his  supplication  for  continued  protection, 
he  seemed  to  recollect,  rather  suddenly,  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  a  Christian  to  pray  for  his  enemies. 
This  he  put  into  a  short  parenthesis,  thus,— (**  And 
bless  our  enemies,  and  turn  their  hearts  for  Christ's 
sake.") 

'^  Curse  their  pictures,"  quickly  added  Cudjoe. 

"  AiTEN,"  piously  responded  Shenandoah. 

Whether  this  response  was  to  the  prayer  with- 
out the  addition,  or  to  the  addition  wiUiout  the 
prayer,  perhaps  cannot  be  ascertained  at  this 
period,  BO  long  after  the  fact. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  the  two  foresters,  who 
now  had  their  rifles  in  prime  order,  and  their 
canoes  at  command,  did  not  return  to  within  rifle 
distance  of  the  swamped  batteau,  and  pick  off  the 
Iroquois,  one  by  one^  till  they  were  all  put  beyond 
the  reach  of  doing  harm,  or  inspiring  terror.  But 
the  Iroquois  had  been  busy  in  balling  their  boat. 
Their  spongy  blankets  were  defied  from  their 
shoulders ;  the  water  wrung  out,  by  the  bUnkets 
being  held  at  each  end  by  a  warrior,  and  twisted  in 
the  manner  of  washer- women  drying  their  clothes. 
These  were  dipped  into  the  water  in  the  boat ;  and 
so,  by  constant  wringing  and  dipping,  they  soon 
emptied  the  craft  of  water,  and  were  seen,  one  by 
one,  to  lift  themselves  aboard,  putting  things  to 
rights  for  a  new  start.  But  a  ISuropean  will  say, 
they  were  a  defenceless  band,  their  rifles  being 
lost  overboard,  and  their  powder  well  soaked  in 
the  waters  of  the  Mohawk.  Nothing  of  the  kind. 
As  well  might  you  separate  a  wild  cat  from  its 
claws  as  separate  an  Indian  from  his  rifle. 
When  on  the  water,  Indians  always  secure  their 
rifles  in  deer-skin  thongs,  fastened  on  the  inside 
of  the  boat ;  from  which  they  cannot  be  loosened, 
without  the  skill  of  an  Indian,  Who  understands 
the  art  by  which  they  are  secured.  In  regard  to 
the  powder,  it  must  occur  to  any  one,  that  these 
houseless  wanderers  must  encounter  all  weathers ; 
be  drenched  in  the  rain  and  in  the  rivers :  and 
that,  if  they  had  no  other  security  for  their  pow- 
der than  what  is  common  for  sporting  gentlemen, 
they  would  frequently  be  left,  in  a  dense  forest, 
inhabited  by  beasts  of  prey  only,  without  the 
means  of  providing  food  or  defending  their  lives. 
To  provide  against  such  a  catastrophe,  these  sava- 
ges have  constructed  a  powder-bag,  in  which  they 
deposit  their  main  store  of  ammunition,  and  which 
is  not  only  water-proof,  but  entirely  excludes  the 
damp,  even  if  their  bag  were  sunk  to  the  bottom 
of  the  river  for  months.  The  substance  of  the 
bag  is  bear-skin,  dressed  with  the  hair  on ;  and 
the  skin  is  saturated  with  various  compounded 
gums,  mixed  with  isinglass  and  other  ingredients 
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noknown  to  wUte  men ;  and  this  art,  as  well  as 
their  art  of  dying,  is  a  profound  secret  to  the 
irhites.  From  a  bag  like  this,  the  Iroquois 
waniors  soon  reloaded  their  rifles ;  and  the  com- 
pADj  upon  the  shore  learned  Ihat  they  had 
reconred  from  their  ducking,  by  hearing  the 
report  of  a  rifle  coming  from  the  batte^u,  as  the 
Iioqaois  sgain  applied  themselves  to  their  oars. 

^  Let  us  fly  to  a  place  of  safety,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Asbury,  who  heard  the  rifle,  and  saw  the 
motion  of  the  foe.  **  Easier  said  than  done," 
wu  Cudjoe's  laconic  reply,  as  he  and  Shenandoah 
stepped  to  the  shore,  and  drew  out  the  bark 
canoes  upon  the  strand.  The  young  Englishman, 
though  iU  in  health,  and  evidently  getting  worse, 
knew  too  weU  what  was  to  be  done  to  remain  idle. 
He  ordered  Robert  Brown  to  go  with  him ;  these 
two  following  the  foresters  to  the  shore.  The 
canoes  were  soon  raised  to  their  shoulders,  and  the 
four  bore  them  past  their  companions,  and  beckon- 
ed on  them  to  follow.  Soon  coming  to  the  pre- 
cipitoos  way  which  left  the  trail,  and  led  to  the 
moontain-top,  as  before  described,  they  commenced 
their  hazardous  aacent.  **  My  good  friends,'*  ex- 
postulated Charles  Stirling,  "can  it  be  possible 
that  you  intend  carrying  those  barques  up  this 
giddj  height?  It  appears  to  me  that  no  beast, 
except  the  wild  eagle,  could  tempt  this  dangerous 
ucent ;  but,  if  our  necessity  has  forced  us  to  at- 
tempt this,  pray  let  us  be  unencumbered."  "  That's 
jngt  according  to  your  tacnicks  Mr.  Leftenant," 
responded  Cud  joe.  **  How  are  these  wimmins  to 
g?t  sixty  miles  westward  to  Oneida  Castle,  when 
three  rifles  are  all  the  weapons  we  have,  and  we 
may  come  across  a  dozen  of  the  henemy  on  this 
trail,  between  here  and  Utica!  The  batteaux  we 
bow  all  come  down  the  river,  to  hoppisite  the 
Moontin-hos ;  and  the  one  Butler  is  in  b  the  only 
one  on  the  left  bank ;  but  all  the  moccasin  tracks 
which  we  seed  'round  Utica  ha'nt  gone  down 
the  river  by  a  tamal  sight ;  and,  if  we  should 
ineet  them  on  this  here  traU,  it  would  be  nothin' 


extrod^na."  "Whist,  whist,"  cries  Shenandoah, 
to  his  squire,  as  he  perceived  the  face  of  old  Nanny 
was  becoming  white  as  a  sheet  at  Cudjoe's  relation 
of  impending  danger.  At  this  juncture  the  young 
Englishman  staggered  under  his  load,  and  would 
have  fallen  down  the  rocks,  had  not  the  anxious 
eye  of  Jane  Stirling,  which  had  marked  his  grow- 
ing indisposition,  observed  his  movement;  and 
her  arm  clasped  in  his,  while  her  shoulder  caught 
the  canoe  in  its  descent,  prevented  what  otherwise 
might  have  been  a  serious  disaster.  "  Look  there, 
Stirling,"  cried  the  chief,  who  perceived  what  was 
passing,  "  the  white  squaw,  Jenny,  has  a  double 
load.''  Charles  flew  to  her  relief,  and  raised  the 
canoe  £rom  her  shoulder ;  but,  at  that  instant,  a 
leaden  ball,  from  a  rifle  of  the  Iroquois,  who  had 
efiected  their  landing,  shattered  itself  on  a  flat 
piece  of  metal  just  under  the  feet  of  the  lieutenant. 
The  broken  fragments  of  stones,  striking  his  legs, 
caused  him  to  spring  from  the  spot,  lose  his  hold 
of  the  canoe,  and,  in  its  fall,  down  came  Robert 
Brown,  who  held  up  the  other  end.  The  foresters 
witnessing  the  calamity,  and  fearing  that  their 
canoe  would  fare  worse  in  the  hands  of  these  bung- 
lers than  if  it  were  left  with  the  Iroquois,  ordered 
them  to  leave  it  where  it  was,  and  make  their  best 
way  up  the  rocks  without  it.  This  order  was  not 
given  too  soon ;  for,  no  sooner  had  the  party 
applied  themselves  again  to  their  ascent,  th^ 
rifle-balls,  like  hailstones,  pattered  against  the 
rocks,  just  behind  them,  serving  as  spurs  to  their 
onward  movement.  It  is  a  weU  known  fact  to  all 
practical  gunners,  that  by  some  optical  illusion, 
shots  are  ever  made  over  the  heads  of  the  objects 
aimed  at,  when  pointing  downwards  from  an  emi- 
nence, and  80,  vice  versa^  they  always  fall  short, 
when  pointed  at  an  elevation,  £rom  a  low  position. 
This  illusion  favoured  the  present  company,  on 
this  occasion ;  they  receiving  no  injury  except 
from  the  small  pieces  of  stone,  whch  were  fre- 
quently striking  them  in  the  rear. 
{To  be canHntted.) 
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GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  AND  GRAPHIC  REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  GRANDER 

TERRESTRIAL  PHENOMENA. 
Humboldt's  cosmos.— -Johnston's  physical  atlas. 


The  two  works  which  are  the  text  of  our 
ttticle,  although  independent,  are  in  their  objects 
^^rj  closely  connected.  The  one  is  the  philoso- 
phic review,  the  other  the  pictorial  representation. 
What  the  veteran  Humboldt  hnfolds,  in  words 
which  a  sage  should  use,  concerning  the  relations 
of  the  grander  forces  of  the  universe  to  the  pro- 
ereas  and  dispositions  of  our  globe,  we  have,  to  a 
|irge  extent,  portrayed  m  the  Atlas  with  a  f aith- 
^^  pencil,  and  all  the  skiU  of  the  engraver  s  art 
The  aHasy  aa  produced  in  this  country,  is  only  in 
the  commencement  of  its  publication ;  but  before 
Qfl  is  Mr.  Johnston's  original  —  the  maps  of  Ber- 
?*»U8  of  Berlin,  and  on  these  we  shall  found  our 
fviQ&rks. 

The  eariier  portion  of  Humboldt's  work  is  be- 
yond the  reach  of  representation.     Like  a  true 


analyst, — ^and  knowing  that  the  small,  which, 
however  minute,  is  yet  an  inseparable  part  of  the 
gretft  whole,  can  only  become  intelligible  if  we 
have  first  obtained  a  glimpse,  however  dim  and 
distant^  of  the  nature  of  the  mighty  organism  to 
which  it  belongs, — ^the  illustrious  German  starts 
with  a  survey  of  the  Heavens  which  enwrap  our 
Earth ;  speaking  of  their  arrangements  and  muta- 
tions ;  of  the  order  prevailing  throughout  that  con- 
geries of  orbs  which  illumine  our  skies  ;  of  their 
companion  clusters,  resting  amid  the  remotenesses 
of  space ;  of  the  probable  mode  of  their  evolution 
and  course :  rising  always,  as  he  proceeds,  to  an 
elevation  adequate  to  his  theme,  and  finally  aa- 
cending  so  far  above  even  those  overpowering 
aspects,  and  their  apparent  stillness,  as  to  conceive 
that,  **  were  our  senses  supematurally  sharpened 
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to  the  full  extent  of  telescopic  power,  and  the* 
mighty  intervals  of  time  compressed  together, 
instantly  would  vanish  the  repose  of  all  that 
exists  in  space!  The  tmnumbered  fixed  stars 
would  move  themselves  in  thronged  groups  in  dif- 
ferent directions ;  nebulfp  would  wander  as  cosmic 
doudsy  in  every  stage  of  condensation  and  expan- 
sion; the  Milky  Way  would  be  broken  up  at 
certain  points,  and  rend  aside  its  veil;  motion 
would  rule  through  the  firmament,  as  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  among  the  vegetable  oiganisms 
that  bud  and  push  forth  leaves  and  evolve  blos- 
soms." 

Descending  ^^from  the  region  of  celestial  forma- 
tions— the  children  of  Uranus,"  our  philosopher 
arrives  at  '^the  narrower  domain  of  terrestrial 
forces — ^the  children  of  Gsa ;"  and  it  is  here,  pro- 
bably,—among  what  is  termed  the  common,  or 
commonplace — ^in  treating  of  what  we  have  heard, 
in  part  at  least,  described  and  discussed  a  thousand 
times,  with  all  the  precision  and  dulness  of  a  nm- 
tiniere  and  professional  science, — ^that  the  genius 
of  Humboldt  most  vividly  appears.  It  is'a  vital 
instinct  with  thb  original  thinker,  that  nothing  is 
isolated  or  insignificant ;  so  that  whatever  the  class 
of  phenomena  to  which  he  requires  to  refers— be  it 
even  a  set  of  facts  without  any  apparent  connexion, 
— his  mind  stretches  immediately  through  the  whole 
expanse  of  Nature,  seeking,  both  far  and  near,  their 
origin,  relations,  and  effects ;  striving  to  recognise 
them  in  unison  with  that  giant  genetic  power 
which  has  cast  up  Nature's  developments  in  their 
present  boundless  variety.  This  peculiarity  of 
Humboldt  he  owes  in  part  to  the  well  known 
character  of  the  German  mind,  greatly  strength- 
ened in  him  by  the  associations  of  his  early  years : 
and  doubtless  it  is  that  which  has  bestowed  on 
his  writings  a  charm  and  solemn  movement  that  is 
approached  by  no  other  physical  disquisitions  of 
the  day,  and  stamped  his  gigantic  and  most  diverse 
labours — ^now  extending  over  more  than  half  a 
century,  and  reckoning  the  most  inhospitable 
regions  of  our  planet  among  their  domains — with 
the  Unity  of  a  work  of  Art, 

The  special  survey  of  the  physical  character  of 
our  globe  is  naturally  introduced  by  remarks  on 
its  form,  and  on  its  condition  as  a  mass  in  regard 
of  Heat.  The  latter  subject  we  cannot  avoid 
considering  as  still  very  vague,  and  bound  up  with 
hypotheses  whose  foundations  are  extremely  slen- 
der :  not  even  Humboldt  has  yet  escaped  from  the 
thraldom  of  that  idea  which  has  not  ceased  to 
taint  our  geologies,  viz.  that  for  the  most  part  our 
planet  is  still  an  incandescent  globe.  Simply 
remarking  that  the  conception  had  its  origin  in 
our  former  ignorance  of  the  powers  and  resources 
of  Chemistry  in  regard  of  the  elaboration  of  crys- 
talline rocks,  and  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  well 
known  physical  relations  between  the  earth  and 


its  satellite,*  we  pass  with  our  author  to  bis  suc- 
ceeding section,  which  sketches  our  knowledge  of 
that  mysterious  power — Terrestrial  Magnetism. 
There  is  certainly  no  branch  of  inquiry  which  in 
modem  times  has  made  more  rapid  advances  than 
this — ^whether  in  regard  of  the  accumulation  of 
facts,  expressly  connecting  its  phenomena  and 
changes  with  die  composition  of  the  globe,  or  in 
regard  of  approximations  between  the  power  pro- 
ducing them  and  other  of  the  simple  energies  of 
Nature ;  approximations  which  even  withm  the 
last  few  weeks  have,  in  the  hands  of  our  illustrioas 
Faraday,  assumed  an  importance  that  will  throw 
all  former  discoveries  of  this  description  wholly 
into  the  shade.    The  facts  of  Terrestrial  Mag- 
netism are  of  two  kinds,  viz.  the  existing  mean 
value  of  the  different  characteristics  of  the  mag- 
netic force  at  different  parts  of  the  earth,  and  the 
laws  by  which  these  vary.     By  an  amount  of 
labour  that  in    previous  times  was  never  par- 
alleled, the  mean  value  of  these  characteristics, 
viz.  of  the  declination  of  the  needle,  its  dip,  and 
of  the  intensity  of  the  force,  have  been  now  so 
well  ascertained,  that  Berghaus  has  represented 
them  by  curved  lines  on  the  map  of  the  world, 
with  as  much  minuteness  as  even  a  mariner  can 
demand  in  a  magnetic  chart  sufficient  to  aid  him 
in  determining  his  place  on  the  ocean  ;t  and  Hnro- 
boldt  has  beautifully  sketched  what  we  know  of 
the  laws  or  the  order  by  which  they  change. 
These  laws  are  of  two  kinds ;  the  first  irregular  and 
seemingly  capricious, — that  is,  depending  on  no 
principle  with  which  we    are   yet   acquainted. 
They  are  named  magnetic  storms,  or  explosions, 
— a  term  significant  of  the  suddenness  of  their 
occurrence ;  and  they  include  immense,  though 
limited  regions  of  the  globe  within  which  the 
needle  undergoes  agitations  so  simultaneously  that 
it  has  been  proposed  to  fix,  by  means  of  them,  the 
longitudes  of  distant  places.    The  origin  of  these 
storms  is  probably  terrestrial ;  and  they  are  in- 
ferior in  interest  to  that  regular  march  of  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  force,  in  obedience  to  th« 
movements  of  the  Sun,  which  enables  us  to  attri- 
bute to  this  luminary  cosmical  influences  mnch 
more  varied  and  complex  than  the  simple  power 
of  gravitation.    Regularly  as  tly  sun  goes  through 
his  diurnal  path,  the  needle,  impressed  by  a  mys- 
terious sympathy,  in  so  far  follows  that  luminary : 
it  is  affected  otherwise  as  the  Earth  rolls  through 
its  annual  orbit:  and  again  it  undergoes  vast 
secular  variations,  extending    over  unfiithomed 
periods  of  time,  and  produced,  probably,  either  hv 
great  changes  in  the  Sun  himself,  or  by  the  acci- 
dents of  our  movement  along  with  him  in  hi? 
course  amid  the  fixed  stars.    How  wonderful  is 
this  Universe !    The  needle,  which  is  the  toy  of 
the  child,  and  in  its  little  box  the  guide  of  the 
mariner,  vibrating  in  unison  with  forces  which 


*  Sm  those  remarkable  papers  by  Mr.  Hopkins  of  Cambridge,  in  the  Philosophical  Trannctioiu,  entitled,  Batardit » 
Phwieal  Geology, 

T  Mr.  Johnston  has  not  yet  published  any  Magnetic  Chart,  but  we  observe  one  in  his  table  of  contents,  with  the  titl^ 
"  The  polariring  stmctare  of  the  Atmosphere."  This  is  not  very  intelligible.  If  it  be  what  we  conceive  it,  it  ««rtwnl! 
ought  not,  in  such  an  stlas,  to  supplant  the  delineation  of  the  simple  carves  as  found  in  Berghaus :  and  if  it  is  intended  to 
represent  them  under  this  title,  we  nther  think  that  considerations  too  theoretical,  and  too  questionable,  will  in  this  case  m 
mued  up  with  what  should  be  merely  the  arranged  result  of  systeinatic  observation. 
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send  their  intimations  through  all  the  depths  of 
^laoe,  and  are  pxohahly  concerned  with  the  entire 
erolation  of  these  worlds!  But  this  too  has 
oeued  to  be  a  marrel :  we  have  ceased  to  wonder 
ewn  at  the  power  which,  by  exciting  polarity  in 
the  cometic  masses,  induces  their  shapes,  and  forces 
on  them  restless  internal  activities,  now  that  before 
oar  eyes  a  beam  of  etherial  light  can  be  constrained 
to  follow  the  magnet,  and  rotate  around  it,  as  one 
needle  around  anoth^  !* 

From  the  consideration  of  magnetism,  Humboldt 
turns  to  the  investigation  of  energies  which  are 
essentially  telluric,  t .  e,  whose  seat  is  in  the  earth 
itself  and  whose  operations  have  mamly  contri- 
bated  to  unfold  its  history.  Our  first  and  easiest 
mtrodnction  to  these  is  by  their  modem  and  still 
existing  influences,  as  seen  in  eathquakes  and 
Toleanoes.  Our  author's  narrative  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  these  imposing  phenomena  is,  of  course, 
pregnant  with  interest ;  but,  as  usual,  he  at  once 
rises  above  specialty,  views  them  as  one  of  a  class 
of  mighty  movements,  arranges  side  by  side  groups 
of  phenomena  which  at  first  sight  appear  hetero- 
geneons,~thermal  springs,  eff^ons  of  carbonic 
add  gas,  escapes  of  sulphureous  vapours,  harmless 
eruptions  of  mud,  and  the  awful  devastations  of 
bonung  mountains.  In  the  picture  he  has  pre- 
sented, these  individual  actions,  or  rather  symp- 
tonuy  of  power  become  fused  in  the  single  concep- 
tion of  the  reaction  of  the  interior  of  a  planet  upon 
its  crost  and  surface  :  so  that  the  earthquake  and 
Tolcano,  with  their  attendant  and  associated  com- 
motions, conduct  us  naturally  into  the  presence  of 
an  enei^gy  which,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world's 
order,  has  torn  and  upheaved  its  surface, — now 
throwing  from  the  deep  immense  table-lands  or 
continents,  and  again,  at  epochs  divided  from  each 
other  by  intervals  whose  magnitude  can  only  be 
expressed  in  the  numbers  in  which  we  narrate  the 
remotenesses  of  the  fixed  stars,  rearing  our  giant 
chains  of  mountains.  Between  those  cataclysms 
the  narrator  recognises  periods  of  rest,  when  the 
meteorological  agencies  played  peacefully  as  now, 
—wearing  down  the  high  lands  by  gentle  attrition, 
and  depositing  regular  rocks,  in  which  the  bones 
of  the  creatures  that  then  lived  were  entombed 
and  preserved.  This,  general  view  is,  of  course, 
not  BO  nnusual  as  the  style  and  tone  of  its  descrip- 
tion ;  for  the  mind  of  the  author  nowhere  flags 
or  sinks  below  what  is  due  to  the  singular  theme, 
vii.  the  unfolding  of  an  august  drama,  in  which 
not  states  or  empires,  but  continents  and  oceans, 
are  the  shifting  scenes.  The  student  of  this  part 
of  the  work  will  be  greatly  assisted  by  Mr.  John- 
ston's atlas.  With  regard  to*  earthquakes  and 
volcanoes,  as  at  present  existing,  no  better  aid 
could  be  had  than  the  two  maps  he  proposes  to 
giTc  from  Berghaus  :  if  he  could  add  to  them,  or 
incorporate  with  them,  the  distribution  of  extinct 
volcanoes,  (distinguishing  their  epochs,)  in  so  far 
uwe  have  reached  the  truth  on  that  subject,  he 
*<^d  confer  a  farther  signal  benefit  on  the  young 
geologist ;  for  this  is  manifestly  much  more  than 


a  matter  of  mere  curiosity, — it  illustrates  the  nature 
of  the  upheaving  cause  in  so  far  as  that  depends  on 
its  movements  or  shiftings  over  the  Earth's  surface. 
The  three  proposed  maps,  Nob.  2,  4,  and  5,  illus- 
trative of  the  mountain-diains  on  the  great  con- 
tinents, are  also  of  high  importance :  they  will 
make  palpable  the  relations  of  these  chains  as  to 
parallelism,  &c. — a  subject  bearing  closely  on  the 
higher  dynamics  of  geology.  One  other  sketch 
would  complete  this  part  of  the  subject,  viz.  such 
an  one  as  Elie  de  Beaumont  gives  in  his  letter  to 
Humboldt  in  Poggendorf's  Annalen,  exhibiting 
graphically  the  rdaiwe  agea  of  the  mountain  chains 
—  corrected,  of  course,  according  to  our  present 
knowledge.  In  regard  of  the  sedimentary  rocks,  Mr. 
Johnston  proposes,  we  understand,  to  substitute 
Bone's  general  outline  of  the  geology  of  the  world, 
for  some  of  the  special  maps  mentioned  in  the  pro- 
spectus :  and  assuredly  the  idea  ought  not  to  be 
hastily  abandoned.  The  sketch  in  question  is  very 
daring,  and  hitherto  unique ;  but  it  is  the  result  of 
immense  and  conscientious  labour,  and  must  greatly 
advance  and  define  our  conceptions  of  the  previous 
oscillations  of  the  Earth's  crust.  Another  change 
we  would  fain  propose,  viz.  that  the  special  geologi- 
cal delineations  of  England  and  Scotland — which 
could  not  be  veiy  valuable  because  of  their  scale^ 
especially  since  larger  ones  are  not  uncommon — 
should  give  place  to  a  folding  map  of  double  size, 
exhibiting,  in  their  relations  to  strata,  all  the  tha- 
racteristicextinctformsof  animal  and  vegetable  life. 
We  would  take  the  idea,  of  course,  from  the  sketch 
in  Buckland's  Bridgewater  Treatise,  but  certainly 
not  the  method  or  execution.  In  Mr.  Johnston's 
hands, the  whole  results  in  Pictet'8Palsontolgy,and 
Owen's  Memoirs,  might  be  accurately  expressed  in 
such  a  chart ;  and  also  the  pregnant  consequences 
of  Von  Buch's  recent  researches  on  the  Ammonites. 
We  are  sure  we  shall  be  forgiven  these  suggestions : 
we  would  have  the  Atlas  not  only  a  high  classical 
work,  but  in  every  respect  the  best  that  at  present 
can  be. 

Humboldt  proceeds.  The  next  group  of  sub- 
jects for  contemplation  is  naturally  the  existing 
surface  of  the  globe,  with  its  associated  inorganic 
phenomena, — ^including  the  solid  surface  or  the 
distribution  of  continents  and  islands,  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  ocean  and  rivers,  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
of  climate.  The  characteristic  of  this  portion  of 
tlie  work  is  also  an  extreme  generalization,  com- 
bined with  minute  knowledge  and  patient  research. 
This  too  b  the  department  to  which  the  author's 
own  labours  principally  belong ;  and  the  very 
quality  which  made  him  the  best  traveller  of 
modem  times,  necessitates  his  being  one  of  our 
most  instructive  describers.  He  speaks  some- 
where of  the  essentially  cbjeetive  character  of  his 
mind :  by  which  he  means  that  all  lus  thoughts 
and  emotions  are  associated  with  external  things, 
and  suggested  by  them — ^intertwined  with  fact, 
and  never  flowing  from  mere  bold  and  vague 
speculation.  If  he  rises  into  enthusiasm,  it  is 
always  when  reflecting  on  some  positive  or  actual 


,.  !.^l^ott  is htn  nude  to  Fsnday's  recent  diMOTeiy.    It  is  easy  to  predict  that,  in  three  years,  the  andolatory  theory  of 
*^  vith  ill  its  grasp,  will  be  reckoned  among  the  things  that  were. 
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outward  scene ;  and  we  never  can  doubt  the  dis- 
tinct reality  of  what  he  refers  to,  when  he  speaks, 
for  instance,  of  the  *'  ocean  under  the  softness  of  a 
tropical  night,  with  the  vault  of  heaven  pouring 
down  its  planetary  and  steady,  but  twinkling, 
starlight  upon  the  heaving  surface  of  the  world  of 
waters;  or  calls  to  mind  the  wooded  valleys  of 
the  Cordilleras,  where,  instinct  with  power,  the 
lofty  palm  trees  break  through  the  dark  canopy 
of  foliage  below,,  and,  rising  like  columns,  support 
another  wood  above  the  woods;  or  transports 
himself  to  Tenerifie's  peak,  and  sees  the  cone  cut 
off  from  the  earth  beneath  by  a  dense  mass  of 
clouds  suddenly  becoming  visible  through  an  open- 
ing pierced  by  an  upwaid  current  of  air,  and  the 
ridge  of  the  crater  looking  down  upon  the  vine- 
clad  hills  of  Orotava  and  the  Hesperidian  gardens 
that  line  the  shore."  Shaded  accordingly,  and 
adorned  by  a  fine  vein  of  reflective  sentiment,  we 
have  here  unquestionably  the  most  perfect  and 
comprehensive  sketch  of  physical  geography  in 
the  English  language.  Not  a  feature  of  the  visible 
globe  escapes  Humboldt ;  and  his  immense  learn- 
ing has  rendered  him  familiar  with  every  existing 
research.  With  the  exception  of  a  dissertation  by 
Professor  Forbes,  the  chapter  on  the  atmosphere  is, 
as  a  general  treatise,  more  valuable  than  all  ourvolu- 
minous  modem  literature  on  Meteorology :  and  the 
writer  has  evidently  scanned  the  whole  of  those  re- 
markable disquisitions  of  M.  Dove  of  Berlin,  which, 
up  to  the  present  moment,  are  next  to  unknown 
in  this  country.  The  whole  of  this  part  of  the 
work  is  so  compressed  that  an  attempt,  within  our 
limits,  to  trace  its  plan  minutely  were  quite  vain ; 
nor  do  we  much  regret  this,  as  the  omission  per- 
mits us  to  draw  attention  to  the  very  peci:diar 
importance,  in  such  cases,  of  graphical  representa- 
tion. Mr.  Johnston  is  very  full  in  this  depart- 
ment, and  we  have  two  maps  belonging  to  it  in 
the  number  already  published.  The  mountain 
systems  of  Europe,  delineated  by  contour  lines  of 
equal  altitude,  is  interesting  as  a  specimen  of 
a  method,  though  too  small,  perhaps,  to  have  a 
much  higher  importance ;  but  the  Physical  Chart 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  one  of  a  set  of  such  charts, 
cannot,  we  should  think,  be  glanced  at,  without 
one  discerning  its  great  value.  In  expressiveness 
no  description  can  rival  it :  so  true,  indeed,  is  this, 
that  even  Humboldt's  descriptions,  picturesque  and 
real  as  they  are,  leave  but  a  comparatively  faint 
impression  on  the  intellect  and  memory.  But  the 
graphic  method  surpasses  the  narrative  or  didactic 
in  much  more  than  mere  expressiveness.  The  exis- 
tence of  a  law  or  arrangement  becomes  manifest 
through  this  artifice  much  earlier  and  more  easily 
than  it  could  do  by  aid  of  mere  tables, — witness, 
for  instance,  those  admirable  sketches  by  Ber- 
ghaus  (to  be  given  by  Mr.  Johnston)  of  the  annual 
and  diurnal  distribution  of  rain  and  snow  over  the 
globe  and  through  Europe.    It  is  also  wholly  de- 


structive of  mere  vague  speculation  in  cases  where 
liberties  are  often  assumed  in  this  way,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  absence  of  definite  law.  To  take  an 
illustration,  look  at  the  map  of  isothermal  lines,  and 
try  by  means  of  it  Mr.  LyaU's  ingenious  doctrine 
regarding  the  high  temperatures  that  in  ancient 
geological  epochs  prevailed  in  the  northern  regions 
of  the  globe.  At  present  the  distribution  of  land 
and  water  is  most  irregular,  and  doubtless  the 
isothermal  lines  show  considerable  flexures :  bnt, 
contemplating  that  map,  is  it  possible  for  the 
wildest  imagination  to  conceive,  with  this  talented 
inquirer,  that  any  more  irregular  distribution^ 
even  the  one  he  has  himself  planned— would  have 
carried  the  isothermal  of  the  tropics  so  far  north 
as  Melville  Island  ?  The  visibility  of  these  rela- 
tions as  they  exist,  and  the  inference  therefirom 
inevitable,  here  quite  supplies  the  place  of  the 
wanting  quantitative  test.* 

A  brief  but  pregnant  chapter  on  Oboanic  Life 
concludes  the  Cosmos.  Assured  of  our  noble 
author,  and  trusting  every  thing  to  his  soimd  and 
fearless  intellect^  we  approached  this  part  of  his 
inquiries  with  no  solicitude,  but  yet  scarcely 
hoping  that^  without  efFort^  or  dogmatism,  or  con> 
troversy,  he  would  here  have  borne  himself  so 
purely  away  from  the  prevailing  misconceptions 
and  opposing  rashnesses  of  the  time.  The  chap- 
ter is  mainly  occupied  with  a  notice  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  philosophical  geography  of  plants  and 
animals  ;t  but  here,  as  well  as  in  the  essay  on 
PalsBontology,  Humboldt  evades  nothing;  and,  as 
if  by  an  instinct  belonging  only  to  the  finest 
natures,  he  is  constrained  to  be  accurate,  aithongli 
error  pressed  on  all  sides  around  him.  In  three 
points,  which  we  deem  of  the  highest  importance, 
this  great  man  should  especially  be  received  as  a 
guide  and  example  by  our  various  theorists.  Fintt 
Although  convinced  by  a  force  which  he  cannot 
resist  of  the  all-previUence  of  law,  he  nowhere 
yields  the  slightest  countenanoe  to  the  vulgar  idea 
about  a  chain  of  being — as  manifested  either  in 
cognate  existing  forms,  or  in  any  supposed  process 
of  development  whose  course  is  recorded  in  the 
fossils  of  our  rocks.  If  the  connexion  supposed 
exists,  it  could  not  be  manifested  by  such  a  chain 
— ^the  forms  now  on  the  earth  being  rather  repre- 
sentations of  the  difierent  branches  of  an  imperfect 
genealogical  tree,  than  a  series  springing  from  a 
root :  and  it  is  in  the  nature  of  Geology  itself, 
whose  records  are  essentially  mere  fragments,  with 
their  origin  wholly  obliterated,  that  it  cannot 
unfold  the  entire  history  of  the  living  creation. 
But,  Secondly  although  this  series  cannot  be  seen 
— although,  in  consequence  of  the  position  of 
humanity,  the  past  will  exhibit  to  man  never  any 
more  than  a  few  of  her  detached,  but  successive 
pages,  neither  will  this  great  man  content  himself 
with  incompletion  as  if  it  were  complete,  and  de- 
clare that,  because  the  visible  order  is  a  broken 


•  Mr.  Johnston'B  selection  of  meteorological  mapa  is  extremelv  judicious.  We  would  inquire,  however,  whether  be 
might  not  introduce  into  map  first,  without  confusing  it,  lines  of  equal  barometric  pressure  ?  It  would  also  be  most  adyisa"'<' 
to  show,  by  some  small  diagruns,  what  has  been  ascertained  relatmg  to  the  depeiideBoe  of  the  march  of  the  different  intUu* 
ments  on  toe  winds.    These,  and  a  few  others,  might  easily  be  intr^uced  as  woodcuts  into  the  descriptive  text. 

t  Nine  maps  on  this  subject  terminate  the  Atlas.  The  second  is  given  in  the  part  already  publlshedi  and  is  extrexneijr 
beautiful. 
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order,  theief ora  them  is  no  law  I  It  is  not  thus 
that  lie  conoeiy«8  either  of  the  grandenr  of  Nature 
or  of  the  duty  of  man  as  her  mterpxeter.  Lcuify^ 
Knowing  the  innate  dignity  of  our  spedes,  he  has 
not  scrapled  to  speak  of  it  in  its  connexions  with 
the  ereatores  below  it  $  hecanse  these  connexions 
cannot  debase  :  they  are  portions  of  the  ineritable 
conditions  of  onr  being.  In  the  midst  of  this  com- 
pact nniTeise  there  is,  and  can  be,  no  isolation  ; 
eveiy  creature  is  part  of  the  system,  and  has  its 
roots  in  what  is  below  itself :  bat  let  the  maxim 
be  engraren  on  the  mind  of  every  nataralist,  that 
wMle  the  roots  of  Ui  existence  are  below^  its  destiny 
it  Aaped  by  the  h^her  prineiple,  the  hftier  vitality 
0/  wkkh  it  has  been  framed  as  iie  recipient, 
'^LawB,"  says  Humboldt,  "of  another  kind  come 
into  play  in  the  higher  circles  of  life  in  the  organic 
worid :  in  those  especially  that  are  occupied  by 
the  laoes  of  mankind  yariously  conformed,  endowed 
with  creatire  mental  energies,  and  gifted  with  the 
Realty  of  inrenting  language.  A  physical  delinea- 
tion of  Nature  indicates  the  boundary  where  the 


sphere  of  intelligence  begins,  and  the  £ar*piercing 
glance  is  lost  in  another  world !" 

One  other  word  concerning  the  Phtsicai.  Atlas. 
What  we  think  of  it  has  beenabeady  pretty  strongly 
indicated, — ^partly  by  our  associating  it  with  a  work 
like  Cosmos,  and  partly  by  the  suggestions  we  have 
ventured  for  its  improvement.  It  is  due  to  the  Eng- 
lish editor  to  state  that,  although  assuming  Ber- 
ghaus  as  his  original,  these  maps  are  larger,  much 
more  beautifully  engraved,  and  better  in  many 
respects  than  their  German  prototypes.  If  it  is 
received  as  it  ought  to  be  in  thb  country,  it  will 
be  a  great  aid  to  the  student  of  natural  science, 
and  also  much  improve  the  style  of  teaching  on 
these  subjects  in  our  larger  schools.  It  ought  to 
be  in  every  public  library ;  and  we  are  sure  that 
no  good  teacher  would  desire  a  better  work  to 
lecture  from.  The  chief  delineations,  too,  could 
be  readily  transferred,  by  the  teacher  himself,  to 
the  large  wall-maps  now  in  common  use  in  our 
principal  seminaries. 
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A  Treatiie  <m  Painted  Glas9 ;  ihowing  its  ApplieabUUy 
to  etery  8tyU  of  Architecture,  B7  James  BaUantine. 
London  :  Clubman  &  Hall.  Edinburgh :  John 
Henries. 

Theib  eeenu  to  be,  at  the  present  moment,  a  eombi- 
aation  amongst  well-regnlated  minde,  to  put  down  that 
Kirile  and  indiscriminate  imitation  of  the  works  of  the 
artiste  of  the  middle  ages,  which  has  so  long  disgraced 
oar  pnotiee  in  the  arts  of  derign.  There  are  still,  how- 
eT«r,  many  profiMSOTS  of  the  arts  of  architectnre,  orna- 
mental design,  and  glass-painting,  who,  having  no  other 
merit  than  an  acquaintance  with  these  works,  continue 
to  imitate  them,  apparently  under  an  Impresrion  that 
pnoedent  is  at  all  times  a  snflleient  apology  for  per^ 
venioas  of  taste.  Such  resnseitators  of  obsolete 
fiehioBS  and  gross  absurdities,  will,  howerer,  soon  find, 
that  ae  other  knowledge  will  serve  them  than  a  know- 
ledge of  the  iirst  principles  of  beauty,  and  that  the 
gleaning  of  ransacked  libraries  will  but  indifferently 
•apply  the  want  of  a  creative  genius.  There  can  be  no 
greater  folly  than  to  look,'in  the  darkness  of  the  middle 
iges,  for  guides  to  that  perfection  which  ought  to  be  the 
aim  of  all  art.  Inquiry  is  now  directed  towards  an  in- 
vfiiligatioB  of  the  principles  which  constitute  the  beauty 
if  works  of  a  more  remote,  but  more  enli^tened,  period 
ia  the  history  of  the  arts^— -the  period  of  Grecian  refine- 
Bcnty— when  there  were  no  precedents  acknowledged 
as  standards  in  matters  of  taste.  We  begin  now  to  find 
that  the  Grecians,  in  their  progress  towards  that  ezcel- 
kaee  iriiieh  is  still  the  admiration  of  the  civilized  world, 
had  no  other  guides  than  those  first  principles  of  beauty 
which  80  snbtilly  operate  in  the  most  minute  productions 
of  natae,  and  upon  which  are  based  those  laws  of  har- 
mony thai  regulate  the  quantities,  affinities,  and  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  To  these  first  principles  may 
be  traced  every  pleasurable  feeling  of  which  the  human 
mind  is  sQeceptiblOi  whether  they  reach  it  through  the 
■ease  of  bearing,  in  those  harmonious  combinations  of 
aamber,  in  the  pulses  of  the  atmosphere  with  which  we 
arc  Burroonded,  ixt  m  those  more  palpable  combiaations 


of  matter,  which  address  themselves  to  the  eye  in  the 
harmonious  proportions  of  the  organized  forms  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoniB.  We  firmly  believe  in 
the  assertion  of  an  able  writer  in  The  Britith  and 
Foreign  Medical  BevieWf  that  ''modem  sdence  will 
soon  find  that  the  mysticism  of  Pythagoras  was  mysti- 
cal only  to  the  unlettered,  and  that  it  was  a  system  of 
philosophy  founded  on  the  then  existing  mathematics, 
which  seem  to  have  comprised  more  of  the  harmony 
of  numbers  than  our  present." 

Entertaining  a  similar  conriction,  we  are  strongly 
impressed  with  the  utility  of  such  works  as  that  before 
us,  in  which  first  principles  are  urgently  insisted  upon. 
We  consider  such  works  as  harbingers  of  a  new  era  in 
the  ornamental  arts;  and  entertain  the  hope,  that  they 
will  in  time  produce  such  an  effect  on  the  practice 
of  these  arts  in  Britain,  as  to  supersede  the  humiliating 
expedient  of  sending  the  teachers  of  our  schools  of  de- 
sign to  foreign  countries  for  specimens  of  their  orna- 
mental works,  to  place  before  the  British  student.  But 
we  must  allow  our  author  to  speak  for  himself  as  to  the 
object  of  his  work. 

Hitherto  the  national  energies  have  been  chiefly 
devoted  to  commercial  enterprise,  and  to  martisU 
achievement,  while  the  culture  of  the  Ornamental  Arts 
has  been  almost  entirely  neglected.  These  arts  are, 
therefore,  still  but  in  their  in&ncy.  Their  professors, 
instead  of  inventing,  have  been  content  to  copy,  and  to 
imitate.  Now,  however,  that  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
national  intellect  is  directed  to  artistic  pursuits,  a 
manifestation  of  inventive  power  may  shortly  be  expected ; 
and  this  appears  to  be  the  proper  time  to  develop  those 
first  or  elementary  principles,  the  knowledge  of  which 
alone  can  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  value  of  all  artistic 
invention. 

Mr.  Ballantine  next  adverts  to  the  present  absnrd 
mode  of  proceeding  in  glass-painting. 

As  if  in  penance  for  former  transgressions,  the  national 
taste  has  prostrated  itself  before  the  spirit  of  Antiquity, 
and  is  now  offerizxg  it  a  homage  at  once  abject  and 
indiscriminating.  This  folly  has  been  most  injurious  to 
several  of  the  Decorative  Arts,  and  to  Glass-Painting 
in  particular,  in  which  the  good,  bad>  and  indifferentf 
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haye  been  all  copied,  and  repeated  with  equal  fidelity 
and  zeal.  Several  Glass  Painters  have  acquired  an 
extensive  and  profitable  reputation,  simply  by  pandering 
to  this  vitiated  taste,  and  by  anticipating  the  effects  of 
^time  in  their  imitations  of  Antique  Glass.  The  .conse- 
quence is,that,eveninnew  churches,  we  find  painted  glass 
windows  deformed  with  numerous  black  spots,  in  order 
to  produce  the  required  antique  appearance;  a  deception 
somewhat  akin  to  that  practised  by  needy  artists,  and 
swindling  picture-dealers,  when  they  manufacture  and 
sell  smoke-dried  imitations  of  Teniers  and  Rembrandt 
as  genuine  originals.  Defective  drawing,  meagre 
design,  and  unskilful  composition,  have  been  laboriously 
copied,  while,  in  order  to  stamp  the  work  with  the 
features  of  genuine  antiquity,  and  to  imitate  the  awk- 
ward workmanship  of  the  old  specimens,  the  pieces  of 
glass  have  been  purposely  fractured,  then  clumsily 
soldered  together. 

Glass  manufacturers,  too,  taking  advantage  of  the 
prevalence  of  this  ridiculous  taste,  have  of  late  years 
realized  large  profits  by  imitating  the  sandy  texture 
and  wavy  uneven  surface  of  the  old  windows.  In 
several  recent  instances,  laboriously  executed  designs, 
replete  with  appropriate  meaning,  and  carefully  adapted 
in  form  and  character  to  the  architectural  style  of  the 
edifice  for  which  they  were  intended,  have  been  set 
aside  for  servile  transcripts  from  old  windows,  of  those 
stereotyped  figures,  the  repetition  of  which  saves  the 
trouble  of  invention.  In  the  department  of  painted 
glass,  art  has  been  decidedly  retrograding;  and  should 
the  public  suddenly  awaken  to  a  sense  of  its  folly,  in 
admiring  and  encouraging  the  deformities  thus  perpe- 
tuated," there  is  a  danger  that  the  art  may  be  left 
without  support,  when  it  may  both  require  and  deserve 
it. 

He  then  states  the  object  of  his  Treatise  to  be — 

To  prevent,  if  possible,  such  a  calamity — to  show  that 
Glass-Painting  is  a  medium  for  expression  worthy  of 
the  energies  of  genius — ^to  demonstrate  its  applicability 
to  every  style  of  architecture — ^to  clear  the  way,  in  short, 
for  the  improvement  of  an  art  remarkable  for  the 
elegance  and  beauty  of  its  expression,  are  the  purposes 
of  this  little  Treatise;  and  if  it  shall  have  the  effect,  to 
however  small  an  extent,  of  accomplishing  any  one  of 
these  purposes,  the  writer's  end  will  have  ^en  attained. 

At  page  seventh  our  author  throws  out  an  excellent 
hint  regarding  the  introduction  of  painted  glass  into 
ordinary  apartments,  by  making  an  inner  window  on 
the  same  plane  vrith  the  wall.  This,  we  have  no  doubt, 
would  add  much  to  the  comfort  as  well  as  to  the 
elegance  of  some  rooms,  especially  where  the  view  from 
the  window  was  in  any  way  objectionable,  and  where 
the  building  stood  in  an  exposed  situation. 

Mr.  Ballantine  is  of  opinion  that  painting  on  glass 
should  not  be  confined  to  mere  beauty  of  form  and 
colour  in  the  abstract,  but  that  its  chief  aim  should  be 
high  art.  On  this  point  he  says,  '<  If  the  greatest 
triumphs  of  art  be  felicitous  imitations  of  nature,  and 
if  it  be  its  chief  aim  to  achieve  such  imitations — as  who 
pan  doubt  it  is  I — why  should  we  not  have  the  walls 
and  windows  of  our  apartments  decorated  with  these, 
the  most  interesting  of  all  the  productions  of  genius  V* 
and  adds,  that  the  establishment  of  this  important  pro- 
position, is  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  his  Treatise. 

Now,  we  demur  to  the  soundness  of  these  views,  and 
think  that  their  adoption  would  greatly  limit  the  use  of 
painted  glass,  both  in  the  expensive  nature  of  such 
works,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  them  properly  exe- 
cuted. What  is  genius  !  How  much  of  the  real  com- 
modity have  we  in  this  or  in  any  other  country  f  How 
many  of  the  pictures  of  our  modem  artists  speak  to  the 
sympathies  and  feelings,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  words  f 
Doubtless,  many  of  them  excite  our  sympathy  for  the 


misled  yoatfaa  who  prodnoe  them;  while  others  excite 
our  ri8ibility,by  caricaturing  the  beauties  of  nature  which 
they  attempt  to  imitate. 

In  making  these  remarks,  we  intend  reference  to  the 
efforts  of  geniuM  which  the  councils  of  our  Royal  Aca- 
demies place  yearly  before  the  public  eye.  Judging  by 
these,  we  should  say  that  genius  was  a  rare plaiU,won 
difficult  to  meet  with  than  a  four-leaved  clover.  We 
have,  at  all  times,  certainly,  a  superabundant  supply  of 
mediocrity ;  but  who  can  tolerate  mediocrity  in  either 
art,  science,  or  literature,  more  especially  when  it  seeks 
to  grapple  with  subjects  beyond  its  power !  More  en- 
durable far,  we  should  say,  are  the  pure  conventionali- 
ties of  the  kings,  queens,  and  knaves  of  a  pack  of  cards, 
than  many  of  those  attempts  at  historical  painting  th&t 
disfigure  the  waUs  of  our  exhibition-rooms.  Seeing, 
then,  that  true  genius  is  so  scarce  a  commodity,  would 
it  not  be  wisdom,  in  the  case  of  painted  glass,  and  other 
decorative  ornaments,  to  confine  our  attempts  to  those 
geometric  forms  and  harmonious  combinations  of  colour 
which  produce  a  pleasing  and  agreeable  effect,  and  of 
which  there  are  many  examples  in  this  Treatise,  rather 
than  run  the  risk  of  failure  by  aiming  at  high  art ! 

Mr.  Ballantine  gives  an  excellent  and  concise  history 
of  the  art  which  he  professes,  commencing  with  the 
painted  glass  of  Norman  architecture,  and  ending  with 
that  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  beautifully  illustrated  by 
examples.  This  is  a  very  interesting  portion  of  the 
work,  and  must  prove  as  much  so  to  the  general  reader 
as  to  those  engaged  in  the  decorative  arts.  Taking  the 
book  as  a  whole,  we' do  not  think  that  any  thing  eqaal 
to  it  has  been  produced  upon  the  subject  of  glass-paint- 
ing ;  and  although  our  author  says,  that  **  Man  is  not  a 
creator,  but  a  mere  adapter,"  we  have  little  doubt  bnt 
he  may  yet  find  that  he  has  created  a  new  era  in  the 
art  of  glass-painting.  He  has  also  falsified  his  assertion 
by  those  very  beautiful  creations  of  his  genius,  exempli- 
fying the  adaptation  of  the  elliptic  curve  to  geometric 
patterns  in  glass-painting. 

Mr.  Ballantine's  Treatise  is  of  a  popular  character ; 
and  the  correct  and  elegant  manner  in  which  it  is  ex- 
pressed, will,  we  have  no  doubt,  afford  pleasure  to  resd- 
ers  of  all  classes.  It  is  a  perfect  epitome  of  the  inte- 
resting art  of  which  it  treats,  and  we  heartily  wish  it 
the  success  it  deserves. 

Memoir  of  the  Naval  Life  and  Seroieei  of  Admiral 
Sir  Philip  Durham,  G.C.B.  By  his  Nephew,  Cap- 
tain A.  Murray,  author  of,  **  Doings  in  China." 
Octavo.    John  Murray. 

This  brief  memoir  of  a  worthy  man  and  gallant 
naval  commander,  will  have  great  interest  for  relatives, 
friends,  and  veterans,  whether  of  the  sea  or  land  service. 
And  it  is  not  without  interest  for  vrider  circles.  Admiral 
Durham — who  has  a  Fife  pedigree  that  might  hold  np 
its  head  in  Wales,  Spain,  or  any  part  of  the  old  Ger- 
manic empire  —  went  to  sea  about  seventy  years 
since.  He  served  under  Kempenfelt  as  lieutenant  and 
aid-do-camp  in  the  Royal  George  ;  and,  when  nearly 
nine  hundred  persons  perished,  was  one  of  the  few  eared 
from  the  suddenly  sinking  vessel.  When  relics  of  the 
wreck  were  obtained,  in  1841,  Sir  Philip  Durham  identi- 
fied some  of  his  own  property  that  had  been  below  water 
for  nearly  sixty  years.  He  served  for  a  long  while  in 
the  West  India  station.  Some  time  after  peace  wad 
made  with  France  and  America,  the  young  officer  visited 
his  parents  then  at  Bath. 
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la  die  nwirniiig  lie  walked  into  the  pomp  room,  and 
Kwa  leeognised  his  father. 

He  went  up  to  him  and  said,  "  I  suppose  you  are 
from  the  north,  sir  t"  He  answered  that  he  was. 
Ti^j  then  got  into  a  general  sort  of  conversation.  At 
last  his  &tiier  said,  *^  I  must  wish  yon  good  morning, 
sir-,  I  am  going  home  to  breakfkst." 

Mr.  Durham  said,  "  Won't  you  take  me  with  you  I" 
His  father  looked  burd  at  him,  and  exclaimed,  **  Good 
God,  you  are  my  son  Philip !  When  you  left  home 
fOQ  were  a  white-headed  laddie  :  how  you  are  changed. 
CoBc^  yoor  mother  will  bo  delighted  to  see  you." 

About  this  time  Mr.  Durham  went  to  France  to 
sequire  the  language;  and  at  Paris  got  into  "  good 
society." 

At  the  boue  of  two  Lady  Stuarts,  of  Traquair,  in 
Pahs,  he  met  with  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Mac- 
donald,  who  they  told  him  was  the  son  of  a  Highland 
bird,  Uiough  he  could  not  speak  a  word  of  his  native 
language.  His  father  haying  been  obliged  to  leave 
Scotland  for  the  share  he  took  in  the  rebellion  of  1745, 
emigrated  to  France  irith  a  number  of  his  countrymen. 

llie  young  man  had  come  to  Paris  to  try  and  get 
into  the  armj,  and  the  Ladies  Stuart  had  succeeded  in 
cetting  him  into  a  Dutch  regiment  in  the  French  service. 
This  youth  afterwards  became  Marshal  Macdonald. 

In  the  coarse  of  a  very  long  professional  life,  the  Ad- 
aiial  came  across  many  of  the  most  celebrated  characters 
of  his  time.  He  was  engaged  in  the  ill-advised  and 
anfortnnate  expedition  to  Quiberon,  when  a  few  of 
emigrant  French  nobOity  and  the  priests  fancied  they 
had  onlj  to  show  themselves  to  overthrow  the  young 
Republic.    At  this  time.  Captain  Murray  relates  :  — 

The  Comte  d'Artois,  (afterwards  Charles  X.)  the  Due 
de  Bourbon,  and  several  other  French  noblemen,  were 
on  board  one  of  the  newly  arrived  frigates.  A  fleet  of 
Inosports  had  also  joined,  with  about  4000  British 
tnope,  under  Major-General  Doyle,  with  a  great  quan- 
tity of  stores,  clothing,  &c. 

Captain  Durham  having  known  the  Comte  d'Artois  in 
Leadon,  went  on  board  to  pay  his  respects;  the  latter 
6aid  he  was  **  Blal  k  son  aise,"  that  the  captain  of  the 
ship  he  was  in  was  not  a  man  who  had  boon  bred  at 
court,  that  he  had  that  morning  knocked  his  cook's  eye 
oot;  in  short,  that  he  wished  to  get  removed. 

Captain  Durham  conveyed  His  Royal  Highness's 
wishes  to  the  oommodore,  who  removed  him  to  a  line-of- 
lattle  ship.  Captain  Durham  cruised  off  Qoiberon 
Bay  and  the  He  Dien,  tUl  the  23d  of  November,  tn- 
quentlj  anchoring  at  the  different  stations.  While  at 
anchor  off  He  Dieu,  a  boat  came  off,  bringing  him  a  note 
from  Monsieur  Dopuis  S^gur,  aide-de-camp  to  his  Royal 
Hi^mess,  in  which  he  said,  **  The  prince  is  lodged  in  a 
snail  cottage,  waiting  events,  very  badly  off,  i  sa  der- 
fiiere  tasse  de  eafd,  et  point  de  siicre." 

Captain  Durham  collected  what  stores  he  could  spare, 
aad  sent  them,  irith  his  respects,  to  the  Comte  d'Artois, 
and  soon  after  iraited  upon  him.  His  situation  was 
tnly  melancholy;  he  found  him  in  a  small  cottage  with 
a  Stone  floor.  The  Comte  d'Artois  seemed  very  resigned. 
Ue  said  he  could  bear  his  situation  cheerfully ;  but  that 
the  Due  de  Bourbon  was  equally  badly  off,  and  was  most 
anxious  to  get  back  to  England,  and  requested  he  might 
be  received  into  the  Anson,  or  passed  to  some  other  sldp. 
Captain  Durham  replied  that  he  was  only  captain  of  a 
frigate,  and  had  no  power  over  any  other  ship;  but  that 
he  would  do  his  best,  and  would  be  very  happy  to  re- 
ceive the  Duo  de  Bourbon  on  board  the  Anson,  though 
he  had  but  a  Tory  small  cabin  and  little  accommodation. 

His  Ruyal  Highness  took  Captain  Durham  at  his  word, 
and  next  morning  the  duke  came  on  board,  vrith  a  suite 
of  twelve  peiaons,  consisting  of  the  Marquis  de  Vibray, 
hii  master  of  the  horse,  and  a  number  of  aide-de-camps, 
to  Captain  Durham's  surprise  and  dismay.  He,  how- 
ever, made  the  best  of  the  matter,  and  was  fortunate 
enough  to  &11  in  with  the  Robust,  seventy-four,  Captain 
Thofuborong^,  who  received  them  all  on  board  and  took 
then  to  EngUuid. 


After  the  troops  were  withdrawn  from  Qniberon  Bay, 
Captain  Durham  remained  off  the  coast,  delivering  arms 
and  ammunition  to  the  Chonans;  one  night  he  landed 
enough  for  about  5000  men,  and  £30,000  in  dollars,  for 
which  he  received  a  receipt  signed  "  Jaques  des  Che- 
mins,"  which  signature  he  was  authorized  to  take  :  it 
was  probably  that  of  one  of  the  great  royalist  leaders, 
Georges,  Tantignac,  La  Rochejaquelein,  or  Bois  Berthe- 
lot,  who  were  about  the  coast. 

Captain  Durham  was  also  employed  bringing  off  de- 
spatches that  arrived  from  Paris.  The  Post-office  was 
under  a  stone  in  a  wood,  where  all  letters  were  left  and 
called  for  in  the  night.  Many  of  those  who  conveyed 
despatches  to  and  from  Paris,  had  hair-breadth  escapes, 
and  Captain  Durham  had  the  good  fortune  to  save  a 
number  of  them  at  different  times,  by  receiving  them  on 
board,  when  they  were  driven  to  the  coast  by  the  repub- 
licans. He  also  warned  the  unfortunate  Captain  Wright 
of  his  danger  of  being  out  off  by  the  enemy,  who  were 
watching  him.  Unfortunately  he  paid  no  attention  to 
the  advice,  and,  as  is  well  known,  was  cut  off  in  a  calm, 
and  taken  in  a  bay  on  the  French  coast. 

After  his  capture,  when  conflned  in  the  ^  Temple," 
with  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  he  wrote  a  note  of  thanks  to 
Captain  Durham,  and  placed  it  under  the  door  of  his 
prison,  trusting  to  chance  for  its  conveyance,  and,  strange 
to  say,  it  found  its  way  to  its  destination. 

Captain  Wright  was  soon  afterwards  put  to  death,  or 
died  in  prison.  He  was  more  hated  by  the  republicans 
than  any  other  Englishman,  having  distinguished  himself 
at  the  memorable  affair  of  Acre. 

One  of  those  who  repeatedly  conveyed  despatches  to 
the  capital,  was  the  Comte  de  la  Riviire.  He  had  seve- 
ral narrow  escapes  of  being  taken.  On  one  occasion, 
he  was  recognised  by  a  lady  in  the  PaUis  Royal,  in 
spite  of  a  disguise  he  wore.  She  whispered  in  his  ear, 
**  La  Riviere,  leave  Paris;  you  are  discovered."  He  did 
not  take  the  hint,  and  was  arrested  next  day,  and  taken 
before  a  military  tribunal. 

Captain  Durham  himself  had  a  lucky  escape,but  reached 
the  coast.  When  visiting  Paris,  after  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons,  he  found  the  Comte  d'Artois  not  unmind- 
ful of  former  kindness.  When  he  next  visited  Paris,  the 
Comte  d'Artois  was  Charles  X. 

The  king  on  going  round  observed  him,  and  immedi- 
ately took  him  by  both  hands,  and  said,  ^  I  am  delighted 
to  see  a  British  admiral  here;  but  particularly  one  who 
was  so  kind  to  me  dans  ma  mUert.^* 

Charles  X.  never  forgot  the  admiral's  attention  to 
him  in  his  misfortunes;  and  when  he  was  staying  at 
Holyrood,  honoured  him  with  a  visit  at  Fordel,  and 
partook  of  some  shooting. 

During  his  stay  at  Paris,  Sir  Philip  dined  with  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  at  Neuilly,  in  company  with  Canning. 
The  Duke  took  him  aside  after  dinner,  and  said,  ^  Tliis 
is  a  strange  meeting.  You  remember  what  passed  at 
Gibraltar;"  he  alluded  to  Canning's  secret  order  to 
Captain  Raggett. 

Sir  Philip  mentioned  this  to  Canning,  who  threw 
himself  into  a  theatrical  position,  and  exclaimed, ''  Yes, 
it  is  strange;  but  at  that  time  Spain  had  a  legitimate 
king,  though  a  prisoner." 

Many  years  later,  after  the  events  of  1830,  he  was 
dining  with  Louis  Philippe,  at  the  Tuileries,  with  a 
party  of  about  fifty.  His  msjesty  placed  Lady  Durham 
next  the  queen,  and  desired  him  to  sit  next  the  Duchesse 
de  Broglie,  who  was  upon  the  king's  right  hand.  After 
dinner,  the  king  said, ''  Admiral,  I  have  a  question  to 
ask  you.  You  often  told  me  we  should  meet  at  the 
Tuileries  :  we  have  now  met ;  what  was  your  reason  for 
saying  so !"  Sir  Philip  was  rather  taken  aback,  but 
rose,  and  said,  **  I  have  had  the  honour  of  meeting  your 
majesty  in  various  countries ;  and  ftom  your  migesty's 
many  noble  qualities,  added  to  the  known  pluck  of  the 
Bourbons,  I  formed  my  opinion  that  your  majesty  was 
the  fittest  man  to  govern  France."  Upon  which  the 
king  bowed  his  heiMi  to  the  table,  and  desired  him  to 
drink  a  bumper  of  Bordeaux. 

His  majesty  showed  the  most  marked  civility  to  Sir 
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Philip  and  Ladj  Dnrhun.  One  day  they  receired  a 
letter  oontaixiiiig  two  notee,  one  in  a  yellow,  and  the 
other  in  a  blue  silk  envelope,  inviting  them  to  attend 
the  opening  of  the  Chamber.  On  arriying  at  the  Palaie 
Bourbon,  they  found  two  large  chaire  prepared  for 
them,  next  the  throne,  ornamented  with  dlk,  the  same 
oolour  as  the  envelopes  of  the  notes. 

The  Due  de  Gaies  was  also  very  attentive  to  the 
admiral,  in  Paris,  and  asked  him  to  dinner  to  meet  all 
the  marshals.  One  of  these  was  llarshal  liacdonald. 
Sir  Philip  asked  him  if  he  remembered  meeting  two  young 
Englishmen,  many  yean  ago,  at  Lady  Luov  Stuart's. 
He  replied  that  he  had  met  a  number  of  mglishmen 
there,  and  invited  Sir  Philip  to  call  at  his  hotel. 

The  admiral  called  the  next  day,  and  liarshal  Mae- 
donald  took  him  into  his  room,  and  showed  him  his 
portrait  in  full  marshal's  uniform,  and  said,  "  Is  that 
like  the  person  yon  saw  at  Lady  Lucy  Stuart's ! "  Sir 
Philip  replied  that  it  was  not.  He  then  showed  him 
two  other  likenesses  of  himself  in  other  costumes,  neither 
of  which  were  recognised.  At  last  he  showed  him  his 
portrait  as  a  young  man,  and  Sir  Philip  immediately 
recognised  the  person  he  had  met  so  many  years  before. 
Marshal  Macdonald  was  on  terms  of  the  greatest  friend- 
ship with  him  tiU  his  death. 

During  the  long  wars  Sur  Philip  was  engaged  in  many 
gallant  exploits  both  single-handed  and  under  higher 
commanders,  and  his  services  seem  to  have  been  duly 
appreciated  by  the  Admiralty.  Sir  Philip  sat  in  diffe- 
rent parliaments  for  English  boroughs ;  and,  in  1837,  be 
was  offered  the  command  at  Portsmoutii  by  Lord  Minto, 
then  First  Lord,  and  accepted  the  office.  About  this 
time  the  Queen  visited  Portsmouth,  and  for  her  gratifi- 
cation the  squadron  lying  there  was  ordered  to  be  put 
under  sail  within  two  hours.  The  gallant  admiral 
replied — 

That  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  notice  was  quite  sufficient 
for  a  squadron  to  be  ready  for  her  mi^'esty. 

Lord  Yarborough,  and  several  members  of  the  yacht 
squadron,  were  in  the  offing ;  and  the  adminU  requested 
his  lordship  to  join  the  fleet,  which  he  agreed  to  do,  and 
the  smart  appearance  of  the  yachts  added  much  to  the 
effect  of  the  scene. 

The  admiral,  who  had  been  many  years  ashore,  was 
astonished  at  finding  such  an  improvement  in  the  dress 
and  conduct  of  the  seamen,  which  he  attributed  much  to 
the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  the  yachts,  where 
appearance  and  good  conduct  were  so  much  looked  to, 
and  in  which  service,  as  he  remarked,  ^  Jack  had  learnt 
that  a  gentleman,  though  in  kid  gloves  and  muslin 
trousers,  could  handle  a  ship  as  well  as  any  one  else." 

Admiral  Durham  died  last  spring  at  Naples  of  a  short 
illness  at  the  age  of  eighty-three.  The  record  of  a  life 
which  would  not  well  bear  lengthening  out,  is  written 
in  that  plain,  manly,  and  straight-forward  style,  which 
may  be  imitated  with  advantage  by  many  of  the  long- 
winded  modem  biographers. 

The  EccUaiattical  Archiuaure  of  Ireland  anUriar  to  ike 
Anglo-Norman  Invasion;  comprising  an  Essay  on 
the  Origin  and  Uses  of  the  Round  Towers  of  Ireland, 
&o.  Ac.  By  George  Petrie,  R.H.A.,  V.P.R.I.A. 
Large  octavo.  Second  Edition.  Dublin :  Hodges  & 
Smith. 

Among  the  many  inexplicabilities  connected  with  the 
history  and  condition  of  Ireland,  are  the  origin  and  uses 
of  those  tough  bones  of  antiquarian  and  learned  conten- 
tion, the  Round  Towers.  About  these  structures,  half 
a  score  of  varying  hypotheses  have  been  propounded,  in 
double  that  number  of  big  books  and  slim  essays. 
They  are  Phoenician,  they  are  Danish,  they  are  Fire- 
Temples,  they  are  Buddhist  Temples,  they  are  Watch- 
towers,  they  are  Belfries,  they  are  Druidical,  they  are 


Penitentiaries,  they  are  places  of  dielter  and  defence, 
they  are  Observatories.  In  an  Essay  combating  each 
of  these  learned  and  ingeniously  supported  hypotheses, 
Mr.  Petrie  produces  his  01^ ;  and  whether  Us  views 
have  been  adopted  by  all  the  AcademidanB  or  not,hia 
Essay  on  this  mysterious  subject  has  been  awarded  the 
prize  offered  by  the  Royal  bish  Academy.  We  mnat 
say  for  Mr.  Petrie,  that  whatever  may  be  conchded  as 
to  his  own  views  of  this  mighty  matter,  he  has  heen 
most  successful  in  demolishing  the  favourite  theories  of 
most  of  his  fellow-labourers,  whether  as  to  the  origin  or 
uses  of  the  Round  Towers.  Having  floored  the  fuuM 
Vallancey,  and  the  over-erudite  Sir  William  Bethsm, 
and  other  learned  antiquaries,  Mr.  Petrie  propoonds  his 
own  notions;  and,  laying  aside  six  different  theories  oat 
of  nine,  admits  that  there  may  be  some  truth  in  the  le- 
maining  three ;  and  that,  though  not  ezdnsivelj  either 
belfries,  keeps,  or  monastic  castles,  nor  yet  beacons  or 
watch-towers,  the  perplexing  edifices  may  probably  hive 
been  employed  for  any  or  all  of  these  purposes,  thoagh 
not  limited  exclusively  to  any  one  of  them.  This  looks  like 
common  sense,  and  is  malriTig  the  most  of  the  Boond 
Towers.  But  this  is  but  one  phase  of  Mr.  Petrie's  nn- 
flnished  work,  which  contains  much  to  interest  the  his- 
torian, the  antiquary,  and  the  admirers  of  Gothic  or  eccle- 
siastical architecture.  In  the  course  of  his  investigstioos 
he  has  already  visited  many  of  the  ancient  eccleasstical 
buildings,  and  the  remains  of  such  buildings  yet  extant 
in  Ireland,  attended  by  skilfU  draftsmen ;  so  that  the 
work,  which  is  produced  in  a  style  which  does  great 
credit  to  Irish  typography,  is  profhsely  illmtnted 
by  beautiftil  and  accurate  wood-engi»vingB,  nearly  all 
architectural,  of  the  churches,  chapels,  tombs,  Bepnlehres, 
towers,  and  sections  and  remains  of  the  ancient  bnildings 
of  the  Isle  of  Saints.  We  really  regret  that  limited 
space  prevents  us  from  giving  this  book  the  degree  of 
attention  which  its  varied  merits  deserve ;  for  though  a 
profoundly  learned,  and  professedly  antiquarian  inquiry, 
the  dry  bones  live  under  the  touch  of  Mr.  Petrie;  aud 
antiquarian  research  is  found,  in  his  pages,  to  be  aof 
thing  but  dry  or  dull. 

Explanatwnt;  a  Sequel  to  <<  Vestiges  of  the  Natonl 
History  of  Creation.'*  By  the  author  of  that  work. 
London:  Churchill. 

The  author  of"  The  Vestiges  **  must,  we  should  iffligio«i 
have  been  greatly  suprised  to  find  the  sensation  whlfh 
his  bold  speculations  and  guesses  had  made.  The  cry  of 
Heresy,  if  not  rather  of  Infidelity  or  Atheism,  together 
with  the  mystery  of  authorship,  at  once  raised  hie  work 
into  as  much  notice  as  he  could  have  believed  it  merited. 
And  perhaps  he  would  have  done  wisely  to  have  let  the 
matter  rest  here ;  but  he  deems  himself  called  upon  to 
re-assert,  to  answer,  and  to  "  explain,"  which  must,  of 
course,  lead  to  other  replies  and  explanations  tnn  his 
opponents,  until  the  merits  of  the  case  are  lost  in  tli^ 
heats  and  mists  of  controversy,  while  the  great  poio^ 
mooted  remains  very  much  where  it  was.  In  the  "  Ex- 
planations," the  author's  peculiar  views  are  presented 
more  broadly  and  hardly,  not  to  say  dogmatically,  tban 
in  the  "  Vestiges,"  and  consequently  in  a  form  more  cal- 
culated to  call  forth  opposition,  ^an  vdien  they  were 
modestly  and  loosely  thrown  out  in  his  original  Incabra- 
tions.  But,  wanting  novelty  and  the  power  of  fa^ 
ther  excitement,  the  new  work  is  not  likely  to  inte- 
rest the  general  reskder  to  nearly  the  same  degnt  tf 
its  fiashy  and  startling  predecessor. 
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5ii  MoistkM  at  Qrti^fMb$rg;  with  ConTemtiona  in  the 
Salwm  on  Non-resktuioei  and  other  subjeots.  By  H. 
a  Wiighi.  London  :  Charlea  Gilpin. 
Whfti  connozion  may  ezitt  between  the  Cold-water 
Can  and  the  priadple  of  Non-reaiBtanoo,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  know;  but  Mr.  Wright,  an  American  we 
presiuaey  went  to  Graffenbejg  last  year  to  recoTer  or 
inproTo  his  health;  and  when  there,  took  the  oppor- 
toaity  preaented  by  an  intelligent  oompany,  collected 
from  all  qnarters  of  £nrope,or  of  the  Globe,  we  may  say, 
to  propagate  the  peculiar  doctrinee  held  by  the  Non- 
resistaDce  Society  of  Boston.  These  are  not  the  Qoaker 
doe&ines.  The  aocoont  of  Graffenberg  and  its  motley, 
Inetuating  popnlation,  manners,  customs,  and  cures,  is 
Tcry  amosinif:  reading,  and  helps  over  the  grader  sub- 
jects, and  tiie  doctrines  taught  by  the  apostle  of  the 
new  sect.  The  report  made  of  the  continued  success  of 
the  Cold-waAer  Cure  is  highly  satisfactory. 

AKistforaBlaw,  By  H.C.  Wright.  Or  a  Collection 
of  Stories  for  Children,  showing  them  how  to  prevent 
quarrelling. 

This  very  nioe  and  Christian-spirited  little  book  of 
little  tales,  is  the  production  of  Mr.  Wright,  the  author 
of '^  Six  Months  at  Graffenberg,"  mentioned  above.  The 
stories  are  very  short,  and  are  all  intended  to  commend 
and  teach  the  Gospel  law  of  love. 

Niftes  cf  iKe  Wandering  Jew  on  the  Jetuits  and  their 
OpponenU,  Edited  by  John  Fairplay,  Esq.  Lon- 
don :  Appleyaxd. 

Tbeee  Notes,  written  in  the  assumed  character  of 
Oat  mythical  personage,  *  The  Wandering  Jew,"  are 
iBtended  tt  a  defence  of  the  Jesuits  firom  the  onslaught 
Bade  upon  that  Society,  by  M.  Eugene  Sue  and  others. 
The  **  Notes"  give  a  succinct  history  of  the  Order. 

The  Comic  BlacktUme.  By  Gilbert  Abbot  2t  Beckett ; 
with  illustrations  by  George  Cruikshank.  Iiondon : 
Punch  Office. 

This  is  what  comio  works  should  be :— the  fun  and 
good-^omoored  satire,  is  made  the  yehide  of  sound  sense 
aad  eUdent  lessons.  Every  one,  save  the  lawyers,  and 
eren  some  of  them  when  in  the  vein,  admits  the  absurdi- 
ties aad  anomalies  of  English  law,  in  its  sober  realities 
as  well  as  its  beautiful  /dioas.  A  clever  writer,  ac- 
foainfed  with  both,in  this  ^  Comic  Blackstone  "  expounds 
■any  of  the  peculiar  beauties  and  amiabilities  of  English 
law,  whether  it  affects  the  rights  of  the  subject  or  the 
citisea,  and  whether  common  or  statute ;  and  as 
every  Eogliah  gentleman,  it  is  laid  down,  should  know 
a  little  of  law,  he  may  study  it  far  more  pleasantly  aad 
ihortly  in  the  Omiic  than  in  the  dnli  Blackstone.  Would 
he,  for  oxample,  know,  ^  What  is  imprisonment  I"  he 
fiadflthat— 

Unlawftilly  detaining  a  man  in  any  way,  is  imprison- 
ment :  and  MtmbU  that  if  yon  take  your  neighbour  by 
the  button,  and  cause  him  to  listen  to  a  long  story,  you 
are  guilty  of  imprisonment.  An  Omnibus  driver,  who 
loiters  on  the  road,  and  thus  detains  his  passengers,  is 
afao  guilty  of  imprisonment. 

Every  Englishman  has  a  right  to  live  in  Enghind  ;  or 
at  least,  if  he  cannot  live,  he  may  have  the  glorious  pri- 
Tilege  ik  starving  there.  The  sovereign  may  not  send  a 
fabject  even  to  Scotland,  Guernsey,  or  Sark,  though 
George  the  Fourth  sent  Bmmmell  to  Coventry ;  and 
our  piwent  Qneen  has  been  heard  to  tell  Sir  Robert 
Peel  to  go  to  Bath,  when  he  has  proposed  measures 
eoatrary  to  Uie  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  people. 
The  third  right  is  the  right  of  property,  which  the  hm 


peculiarly  regards,  and  will  not  allow  aman  to  be  deprived 
of  his  property  except  by  the  law  itself,  **  which  often," 
says  Fleta,  '*  hath  a  happie  knacke  of  stryppinge  him." 

It  is  a  beautifhl  fiction  of  the  English  law  that  no  man 
pays  taxes  vrithout  his  own  consent ;  and,  from  this 
assertion,  it  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  tax- 
gatherers  were  the  very  idols  of  the  people,  who  flocked 
round  them,  tendering  specie  and  asking  receipts  for  it. 
By  legal  imagery,  the  people  are  declared  to  tax  them- 
selves ;  but  Bracton,  in  a  learned  note,  added  **  Hookey  " 
to  this  assertion  ;  while  Mr.  Seldeu,  by  way  of  strength- 
ening the  comment,  has  subjoined  **  Walker,"  with  his 
customary  quaintness. 

The  right  of  petitioning  is  another  glorious  privilege 
of  Englishmen ;  but  they  do  not  often  get  much  by  it. 
Puffendorf,or  somebody  else,  has  said,  **  They  who  don't 
ask,  don't  want ;  but  those  who  do-  ask,  shan't  have  ;" 
and  temble  that  this  is  the  sort  of  view  which  Parliament 
takes  of  any  wishes,  expressed  or  not  expressed,  which 
do  not  happen  to  coincide  with  the  wishes  of  the  legis* 
lature. 

Under  the  law  as  it  regards  husband  and  wife,  or 
jBaroa  et  Feme,  we  find  — 

It  has  been  laid  down  very  clearly  m  all  the  bookSj 
that  in  general  all  persons  are  able  to  marry,  unless 
they  are  unable];  and  the  fine  old  constitutional  maxim, 
that  ^  a  man  may  not  marry  his  grandmother,"  ought 
to  be  vrritten  in  letters  of  gold  over  every  domestio 
hearth  in  the  British  dominions.        .... 

If  a  father's  heart  should  happen  to  be  particularly 
flinty,  a  child  under  age  has  no  remedy,  but  a  stony 
guardian  may  be  macadamized  by  the  Court  of  Chancery; 
that  is  to  say,  a  marriage  to  which  he  objects  may  be 
ordered  to  take.plaoe,  in  spite  of  him.  Another  incapa- 
city is,  want  of  reason  in  either  of  the  parties  ;  but  if 
want  of  reason  really  prevented  a  marriage  from  taking 
place,  there  would  be  an  end  to  half  the  matches  that 

are  entered  into 

Marriages  could  formerly  only  be  dissolved  by  death  or 
divorce ;  but  the  new  Poor  Law  puts  an  end  to  the 
union  between  man  and  wife  directly  they  enter  into  a 
parochial  Union.  Divorce,  except  in  the  instance  just 
alluded  to,  is  a  luxury  conflned  only  to  those  who  can 
afford  to  pay  for  it ;  and  a  husband  is  compelled  to  al- 
low money — called  alt-money — to  the  wife  he  seeks  to 
be  divorced  from.  Marriages,  it  is  said,  are  made  in 
Heaven,  but  unless  the  office  of  the  registrar  be  a  little 
paradise,  we  don't  see  how  a  marriage  made  before  that 
finctionary  can  come  under  the  category  alluded  to. 

By  ilie  old  law,  a  husband  might  give  his  wife  mode* 
rate  correction ;  but  it  is  declared  in  black  and  white 
that  he  may  not  beat  her  black  and  blue,  though  the 
civil  law  allowed  any  man  on  whom  a  woman  had  be- 
stowed her  hand,  to  bestow  his  fists  upon  her  at  his  own 
discretion.  The  common  people,  who  are  much  attached 
to  the  common  law,  still  exert  the  privilege  of  beating 
their  wives  ;  and  a  woman  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  if 
she  falls  in  love  with  a  man,  is  liable,  after  marriage,  to 
be  a  good  deal  struck  by  him. 

There  is  a  learned  and  brilliant  treatise  on  reaipro* 
perty,  on  titiet ;  and  indeed  the  whole  work,  throughout 
its  thirty-three  chapters,  famishes,  as  supplementary  to 
the  great  legal  authorities,  an  improving  study  for  Eng- 
lish gentlemen,  who  wonld  know  something  of  the  match- 
less laws  and  constitution  of  their  matchless  country. 

The  Sequential  System  of  Mnticcd  Notation,  ^c.  By 
Arthur  Wallbridge.  Second  Edition.  London,  1844. 
In  the  12Sth  number  of  our  Magazine,  we  reviewed 
Mr.  Wallbridge's  first  publication  on  this  subject;  and 
we  have  little  more  to  do  than  to  refor  our  readers  to 
what  we  then  said.  Mr.  Wallbridge  has  taken  no 
notice  of  our  incontrovertible  objections  to  his  system, 
nor  of  our  allusions  to  the  Harmonicon,  &c.  We  still 
adhere  to  our  formerly  expressed  opinions  regarding 
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this  ttew  system  of  masieal  notation,  as  we  find  nothing 
in  the  second  edition  to  make  us  change  them  in  the 
least  degree.  We  cannot  perceive  that  the  proposed 
system  (if  new)  is  hotter  or  simpler  than  the  system  of 
notation  in  general  use.  We  say,  if  new;  for  so  many 
new  systems  of  musical  notation  have  heen  proposed 
within  the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  that  even 
this  system  of  Mr.  Wallbridge  may  have  its  germs  in 
some  continental  or  British  speculations.  Will  Mr. 
Wallbridge  answer  our  references  to  the  Harmonicon, 
and  our  objections  to  the  adoption  of  his  new  system  f 
He  has  not  answered  these. 

Mr.  Wallbridge  expects  uniyersal  schools  to  be  formed 
to  teach  his  system.  Will  he  name  the  young  persons  of 
eight,  ten,  and  twelve  years  of  age,  who  have  profited  so 
wonderfully  by  his  system !  In  a  late  number  of  Doug- 
las Jerrold's  Magazine  wo  are  informed  that  Arthur 
Wallbridge  is  a  pseudonyme.  Is  that  true  f  If  not,  let 
Mr.  Wallbridge  contradict  it  by  proof. 

jAfffl.  Caudle's  Curtain  Lectures,  Edited  from  the  Ori- 
ginal MSS.  by  Douglas  Jerrold.  London :  Punch 
Office. 

If  poor  Job  Caudle,  to  whom  only  a  small  dose  of 

these  lectures  was  dealt  out  nightly,  had  nearly  sunk 

under  the  infliction,  how  is  the  public  to  stand  the  entire 

accumulation  of  thirty  years,  poured  at  once  upon  its 

patient  head  t    The  thing  is  an  intolerable  bore.    A 

morsel  of  Mrs.  Caudle's  eloquence,  daintily  served  up 

now  and  then,  or  eyen  at  weekly  intervals,  might  have 

been  endured,  but  here  is  a  complete  surfeit  of  it.    A 

very  unwise  proceeding  this  in  Job's  executors,  to  kill 

the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs. 

Tyiltr*$  ElemenU  of  General  Hittary,  Ancient   and 

Modem.     A  New  Edition.      Edited  by  the  Rev. 

Brandon  Turner,  M.A. ;  with  a  Continuation  from  the 

Revolution  of  1688  to  the  Present  Time.    Small  8vo, 

pp.  664.    London :  Adam  Scott. 

This  is  an  enlarged  and  improved  edition  of  Lord 

Woodhouselee's  well-known  compendium.  Several  other 

elementary  works  of  the  same  character  have  appeared 

of  late  :  but  Tytler's  compendium  still  keeps  its  place  as 

an  historical  class-book ;  and  in  the  present  edition  has 

been  improved  and  greatly  enlarged  in  conformity  with 

the  spirit  of  the  valuable  original. 

WhiiUebinkie;  a  Collection  of  Songs  for  the  Social 

Circle.    Glasgow:  Robertson. 

There  is  to  be  no  end  to  ^  Whistlebinkie."  Here  we 
have  once  more  the  entire  series  rolled  up  together  in  a 
Grose-shaped  volume — we  can  find  no  other  word  to 
describe  its  ^tk^^jf  figure,  which  is  so  suitable  to  its  droll, 
humorous,  and  comic  contents.  Besides  the  whole  of 
the  series  of  Whistlebinkie,"  being  in  number  five  or 
six,  we  have  here  the  sweet  Nursery  Songs  lately  pub- 
lished ;  and  altogether  such  a  modem  '*  Ballant-Beuk," 
as  the  whole  publishing  world,  and  Leipsic  Fair  on  the 
back  of  it,  could  not  parallel. 

Gotpd  Scenes  ;  illustrative  of  Incidents  in  the  History 
of  our  Saviour.  Edinburgh :  Macphail. 
This  neat  and  very  small  volume  consists  of  short 
poems  selected  from  many  sources,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  them  transatlantic.  They  are  illustrated  by 
intelligent  notes.  We  hope  that  the  American  bards 
are  not  making  home  readers  forget  our  native  poets. 
The  selector  might  have  found  material  as  well  suited 
to  his  purpose,  and  far  better  in  itself,  in  such  forgotten 


poets  as  Milton,  Lamb,  Coleridge,  Heber,  James 
Grahame,  &o.  We  have  not  even  Milton's  ^Advent 
Hymn,"  nor  Lamb's  **  When  young  John  ran  to  greet," 
so  that  the  **  Scenes"  look  more  like  an  American  reprint 
than  an  English  Selection  of  Biblical  Pictures  from 
native  Poets. 
The  DiBpatehes  and  Letters  of  NeUon.    Volume  V. 

Of  this  new  volume,  which  comprehends  the  correspon- 
denceof  about  two  years,  during  which  Nelson  wrote  agood 
deal,  and  did  comparatively  little,  we  shall  delay  minnte 
notice  until  the  work  is  completed  by  the  publication  of 
two  more  volumes,  which  are  to  conclude  the  series. 

The  Pryings  of  a  Postman.    London :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 

The  Postman  of  Stockgate,  a  small  market-town,  or 
great  village,  took  liberties  with  the  post-bag,  which  the 
public  must  forgive,  since  his  j^ryiia^i  not  only  contribute 
to  the  amusement  of  his  readers,  but  extend  their 
knowledge  of  the  daily  ongoings  of  society.  The  Post- 
man we  conclude  to  be  young,  since  much  of  the  corre- 
spondence which  he  has  selected  refers  to  those  absorb- 
ing themes.  Lore  and  Marriage.  But  the  ^light-hearted 
wretch  "  ranges  freely  through  many  of  the  woes  and 
difficulties  to  which  all  conditions  of  men  and  womea 
are  liable;  so  we  have  the  epistles  of  disappointed 
geniuses,  forlorn  governesses,  bereaved  mothers,  discon- 
solate vridowers,  and  ill-married  wives.  What  we  mat 
and  miss,  are  epistles  in  the  Winifred  Jenkins  style ;  but 
Hood  is  gone,  and  with  him  this  faculty  expired. 
SixUen  Years  in  the  Wed  India,  By  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Capadose.    Two  volumes.    London :  Newby. 

In  these  volumes,  we  have  a  popular  and  pleas- 
ing account  of  most  of  the  West  India  settlementSi 
both  insular  and  those  on  the  main  land,  though  it 
may  not  add  much  to  our  existing  sum  of  infonnation. 
Colonel  Capadose  repeats  the  general  complaint,  that, 
since  the  period  of  enumcipation,  the  Negroes—like  the 
whites  at  all  times  —  are  more  disposed  to  e^joj  their 
ease  than  to  exert  themselves,  even  in  profitable  igricol- 
tural  labour.  In  a  short  appendix,  he  throws  out  virious 
suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  these  foiling  coloniesi 
by  the  introduction  of  new  vegetable  productions  ot  euj 
cultivation. 
The  Sdenee  of  Phrenology,  as  applicable  to  Education, 

Friendship,  Love,  Courtship,  and  Biatrimony,  &c.  &«. 

By  J.  C.  Lyons,  with  Illustrations.    Ootavo,  London : 

Aylott  &  Jones. 

Phrenology,  we  believe,  numbers  many  ladies  among 
its  disciples,  and  to  them,  in  the  hope  of  **  affording  then 
amusement,"  Mr.  Lyons  dedicates  his  Treatise.  In  the 
Index,  we  find — ** Courtship,  serums  remarks  on."  Need 
we  say  more,  to  attract  the  notice  of  young  ladies  to 
the  work  t  We  also  hear  of  a  Mrs.  Haggart,  a  model 
for  wives,  and  have  her  bust  Who  she  is,  we  cannot 
tell,  though  we  hope  she  may  be  no  relative  of  our  own 
famous  David  of  that  name,  who  had  both  a  rather 
handsome  fitce,  and  a  fine  development  Though  every 
thing  helps,  we  should  not  imagine  that  the  philosophical 
phrenologists  will  be  very  proud  of  their  new  literary 
auxiliary. 

MORE  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 
The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth.    A  Fairy  Tale  of  Home' 
By  Charles  Dickens.    Small  octavo,  vrith  nnmeroua 
illustrations.    Pp.  174. 
« The  Christmas  Carol"  was  good  and  happy,  "d 
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"The  Chimes"  much  better;  but  bo  autbor  can  at  all 
tiin«s  be  equally  felicitons,  and  *'  The  Cricket  on  the 
Hearth"  is,  by  ^  a  loDg  chalk,"  inferior  to  either  of  them; 
bot  especially  to  **  The  Chimes."  It  is,  however,  a 
kindl J  and  genial  fireside  story,  worked  up  in  the  old 
stjie,  and  embellished  with  many  dainty  bits  of  Dickens' 
own  filigree  and  delicate  mosaio.  The  characters  are 
few,  the  meidents  fewer;  yet  there  is  a  little  plot,  and 
luiprise,  and  a  secret,  not  so  well  kept  bnt  that  eyery 
one  Bost  have  gnessed  it  save  those  most  interested. 
The  principal  characters  are  an  honest,  rough,  middle- 
aged  carrier,  John  Peerybingle  by  name,  slow  and 
stoh'd, and  in  his  outward  man  clumsy  and  awkward; 
bat  poeaeaed  of  a  true  and  a  most  affectionate  heart, 
bomd  up  in  ^  baby,"  and  a  charming,  little,  very  young 
wife,  who  learns  to  love  him  dearly,  and  eyery  day  lores 
him  more  and  more,  though  John  can  hardly  belieye  in 
his  own  good  fortmne.  This  little  wife,  ^  Dot,"  by  her 
earessiBg  name,  is  the  life  and  charm  of  the  story. 
Then  there  is  Caleb,  a  queer,  kind-hearted  little  old 
toj-maker,  deroted  to  a  blind  daughter;  for  whose 
Bike  he  perpetrates  all  manner  of  affectionate  frauds, 
bj  representing  persons  and  circumstances  in  any 
thing  bnt  their  true  colours  and  proportions,  to  shield 
her  from  all  knowledge  of  the  ills  of  life,  and  of  his 
own  poor  condition.  And,  as  there  must  be  contrasts, 
we  have  Caleb's  master,  Tackleton,  a  bitter,  selfish 
eld  bachelor,  who  is  about  to  marry  a  beautifhl  girl, 
engaged,  long  since,  to  an  absent  sailor,  the  son  of 
Caleb.  The  sailor  returns  on  the  eye  of  this  marriage, 
lod  poor  Dot,  in  her  kind  endeayours  to  serye  the  loyers, 
dnwB  suspicion  on  herself,  and  plunges  the  honest  and 
Boet  loving  carrier  into  a  yery  agony  of  distress.  John 
is,  in  his  own  w&y,  an  Othello,  bnt  a  Christian  Othello. 
And  all  comes  right  at  last,  and  ends  delightfully 
with  a  feast  proyided  by  Dot,  flowing  cups  and  a 
dance,  in  which  ilie  four  couples  lead  off  to  the  music  of 
the  blind  gurl's  faarp ;  for  eyen  the  sullen,  unsocial,  and 
Malicions  old  bsuhelor,  who  has  been  cheated  of  his 
bride,  is  transformed  as  suddenly  as  a  cross  old  father 
at  the  end  of  a  farce.  The  hearth  on  which  the  Cricket 
chirps  nightly,  is,  of  course,  that  of  John  and  Dot. 
Fairies  and  Phantasms  play  their  part,  but  moderately, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  chasing  dark  suspicions  from  the 
Bind  of  John,  and  keeping  aliye  his  loving  pity  for  his 
little  wife,  and  her  image  as  she  had  been  oyer  before 
him,  eyen  when  compelled  to  belieye  that  she  had 
vreeked  his  happiness  fbr  ever. 

None  of  the  great  social  interests^of  the  class-ills 
and  injustices,  which  ire  illustrated  in  ^  The  Chimes," 
ue  so  much  as  alluded  to  here.  John  and  Mrs.  Peery- 
hingle,  if  they  illustrate  any  thing,  establish  the  fact,  so 
grateful  to  rich  and  selfish  old  bachelors,  or  parents 
etifling  remorse  in  sacrificing  their  fair  young  daughters 
for** a  good  match,"  that  a  girl  may  be  yery  happy, 
thoagh  married  to  a  man  old  enough  to  be  her  father, 
without  remembering  that  among  the  wooers  there  may 
he  quite  as  many  «  Gftvdb  and  Tackletons"  as  "  Carrier 
Johns."  Bui  nntil  there  shall  take  place  some  grand  social 
rerolotieB,  which  may  warrant  prudent  men  in  marrying 
thirty  yean  on  the  right  side  of  their  grand  climacteric, 
the  moral  lesson,  cheerful  in  itself,  may  also  be  a  useful 
one  to  doubting  damsels. 

la  these  tales,  Mr.  Dickens  has,  in  one  respect,  de- 
cidedly improyed,— though  the  change  may  considerably 
>teet  his  popularity  among  the  admirers  of  the  Cockney 
and  ilaBgiBh  dialects.^    His  humble  characters  are  no 


longer  eii^r  in  their  speech.  They  no  longer  exhibit 
that  mark  of  low,  of  debased  caste,  more  indelible  than 
the  brand  or  the  chain  of  the  Serf  and  the  Thrall,  a 
corrupt  jargon,  to  perpetuate  which  in  literature,  is  a 
deep  sin  against  the  progress  of  ciyilisation. 

Poems  and  Pieturet.  A  Collection  of  Ballads,  Songs, 
and  other  Poems,  with  one  hundred  illustrations  on 
wood.  By  English  Artists.  London :  James  Bums. 
This  is  an  elegantly  printed,  and  handsomely  bound, 
small  quarto  yolume,  illustrated  in  the  style  of  the  edition 
of''Goldsmith'8Poem8,"late]yembellishedbythe£tching 
Club.  The  illustrations,  of  which  many  are  executed  in 
the  best  style  of  modem  art,  are  the  distinctiye  featnre 
of  the  publication ;  but  the  whole  forms  an  exceedingly 
beautiful  and  interesting  table-book.  The  poems  hayo 
the  merit  of  yariety,  and  somewhat  of  noyelty  in  selec- 
tion. The  illustrations,  as  in  eyery  work  of  the  sort, 
yary  in  excellence,  but  many  of  them  are  fine.  Among 
our  fayourites,  beautified  perhaps  by  associated  ideas, 
or  the  reflex  light  of  the  subject,  are,  "  The  High- 
land Shepherd,"  "  Lucy's  Flittin',"  ^  The  Boatie  Rows," 
''  The  Muffin-Man."  Yet  the  yolume  boasts  many  more 
ambitious  efforts  of  the  pencil  and  the  grayer,  than 
those  we  name. 


NEW  NOVELS. 
The  Young  Baronet.    By  the  Author  of  "  The  Scottish 

Heiress,"  "  The  Young  Widower,"  &c.     3  yolumes. 

Newby. 

The  ^  Scottish  Boz,"  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  this 
noyeUst,  is  now  entitled  to  hold  up  his  head,  and  take 
a  name  of  his  own.  He  is  not  merely  a  cleyer,  but  a  pro' 
greuing  writer ;  parts  of '^  The  Young  Baronet,"  being  su- 
perior to  any  of  his  earlier  performances.  He  seems  still, 
howeyer,  to  feel  himself  bound,  in  pradence,  to  make  sa- 
crifices to  his  Public, — ^the  public  of  the  circulating  library ; 
though,  instead  of  longer  following  its  peryerted  tastes, 
he  may  surely  by  and  by  assume  to  giye  them  a  better 
direction,  and  to  lead  where  he  has  hitherto  followed. 
We  must  howeyer  say,  that  with  great  excellence  in 
particular  scenes,  **  The  Young  Baronet,"  as  a  whole,  is 
yery  unequal;  but  the  Scottish  scene8,and  the  characters  of 
the  hearty,  conriyial,  old-world  sort,  like  Factor  Dmrie, 
are  as  genial  and  racy  as  any  of  their  predecessors  in 
this  cleyer  series  of  new  Scottish  noyels.  As  a  brief 
specimen  of  the  style,  we  copy  out  the  description  of  the 
rejoicings  with  which  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill 
was  celebrated  in  the  ancient  borough  town  of  Drum- 
leigh,  which  adjoined  the  demesne  of  The  Young 
Baronet.  Though  it  does  not  equally  well  bear  detach- 
ing, we  must  not  forget  that  there  is  a  fishing  and 
smuggling  yillage,  with  its  appropriate  characters,  even 
superior  to  the  Borough-town  and  burghers,  which  we  giye : 

Loudly  rang  the  old  bells  of  the  yenerable  town  of 
Dramleigh,  at  the  hour  of  noon,  on  the  second  day  of 
July,  in  the  year  of  Grace  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  ;  loudly  rang  out  the  braye  joy-psAls  of  those 
clamorous,  monkish  bells,  so  loud  and  brain-filling  that 
they  had  a  kind  of  fierceness  in  their  mirth;  crash  and 
crash  again  went  the  old  church  bells,  pelting  forth 
their  clear  welkin  tones  to  the  bright  blue  summer  sky; 
sharp  and  defying  was  the  hasty  roll  of  the  noisy  drams, 
and  prompt  and  stirring  the  random  trampet  notes  of 
coming  gatherings,  as  they  poured  into  the  square,  the 
wide  town  square  of  Dramleigh.  The  shops  were 
shut,  and  far  up  and  down  the  loog  High  Street  first 
fioor  windows  were  open  and  occupied,  and  where  there 
were  balconies  they  were  filled;  flags,  some  of  them  ol(^ 
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Corenanting  Btreamen,  floated  from  the  venerable  Town 
House,  which,  though  bearing  marka  of  the  batterings 
of  angry  times,  stood  strong  and  hoary  in  the  centre  of 
the  square,  in  the  severity  of  that  cold  majesty  which 
time  gives  to  hardy  greatness;  for  bluff  and  rude  were 
the  stone  ornaments  on  its  udok  gray  walls,  and  surly 
and  grim  the  carved  efiBgies  set  among  them.  Wallace 
holding  his  rusty  sword,  standing  in  stained  freestone 
in  his  nook;  John  Knox,  in  an  opposite  niche,  looking 
on  the  people  in  the  sculptured  steadfastness  of  his 
Geneva  frown;  Kings'  busts  and  Scotland's  arms,  and 
decaying  iron,  on  which  traitor's  heads  had  been  spiked 
in  the  rough  old  days;  deeply  set  doors  with  musket  balls 
imbedded  in  them;  broken  traceries  and  splintered 
pillar  stones.  Other  houses  here  and  there  had  hanging 
flags,  but  these  looked  not  so  natural  on  them,  for  the 
domestic  character  of  such  buildings  was  grotesquely 
apparent  in  the  midst  of  this  guise  of  playing  a  public 
part;  but  about  the  old  Town  House,  the  gathering  point 
of  the  scene,  there  was  nothing  domestic  at  all — it  had 
no  flresides  and  no  gentle  ones  to  sit  at  them, — ^its  very 
chimney  smoke  rose  to  heaven  in  an  official  kind  of 
way ;  it  had  no  small  arrangements  for  comfort  concealed 
within  it;  all  was  stony,  depressing,  and  cold.  It  might 
have  been  a  hero  to  its  valet,  that  old  Town  House,  and 
it  was  a  sacred  place  to  the  gray  man  that  kept  life 
within  its  walls;  and  now  it  was  enlivened  by  a  state 
of  things  genial  of  the  character  which  its  aspect  bore. 
There  were  drums  sharp  and  defying  at  other  parts  of 
the  square;  but  here, when  such^sounds  arose,  they  were 
in  bursts  that  made  the  heart  beat  quickly  for  a  time. 
There  were  bugles  at  other  places,  cheerily  played,  and 
their  brazen  stops  touched  masterly;  but  here  they  had 
that  proud  wail  of  indignant  injury  which  trumpets 
forth,  in  its  very  cadence,  the  haughtiness  of  slumbering 
power.  Crash  and  crash  again  went  the  old  church  bells, 
louder  and  louder  still;  every  stone  in  the  square  spire 
becoming  nervous  with  vibration;  and  deeper  and  deeper 
came  the  murmuring  swell  from  the  dense  and  increasing 
crowd,  when  suddenly  a  shout  arose,  a  shout  of  ten 
thousand  voices,  so  earnest,  so  terrible  and  loud,  that 
the  pealing  bells  had  a  muffled  sound,  and  the  kindlings 
of  the  trumpet  paled. 

As  the  stunning  effbct  oeased,  and  the  volumes  of  sound 
broke  lazily  away,  a  gracefully  built  young  man,  whom 
the  robed  Provost,  followed  by  other  magistrates,  had 
presented  to  the  crowd  at  the  stone  balcony  of  one  of 
the  larger  windows  of  the  old  building,  uncovered  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  cheer. 

"  My  frends,"  said  the  Provost,  addressing  the  vast 
mass  of  men  that  now  almost  completely  filled  the 
square,  "  Sir  Renault  Falconer  of  Woodlee,  who  has 
just  eome  to  take  his  forefathers'  place  at  the  Old  Hall 
up  yonder," — there  was  much  cheering  again,--*^  has 
consented  to  direct  the  procession  to-day.  He  has  been 
a  cavalry  officer  in  his  time;  but  it  is  not  on  that  account 
alone,  that  I  asked  him  to  be  your  leader  on  this  occa- 
sion; but  because  I  knew  he  would  also  be  welcome  to 
you  as  the  worthy  descendant  of  a  race  of  bold  and  true 
men,  who  for  two  centuries  and  more  have  been  the 
honoured  friends,  and  at  times  the  stout  defenders  of 
this  ancient  borough,  and  the  undaunted  supporters  of 
those  principles,  the  triumph  of  which  we  have  this 
day  met  to  celebrate."        .... 

The  last  band  had  passed  ;  and  the  last  line  of  its  fol- 
lowers, walking  in  the  sUenoe  of  its  distance,  had  moved 
by  and  was  gone,  and  the  noble  scene,  for  a  moment  or 
two,  WM  all  that  appeared  at  this  point  of  view.  The 
old  town  stood  In  the  sun-light,  with  its  broad  river 
gUding  by  i^s  feet ;  the  large  wooded  valley  with  its 
sweet  lights,  cool  shadows,  and  bright  green  braes,  lay 
in  silence  as  before ;  while  the  eye,  ranging  farther,  saw 
a  bold  line  of  hills  rising  bluely  in  the  background,  and 
down  away,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles,  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  the  cold  green  waters  of  the  western  sea. 
These  were  the  only  objects  that  filled  the  scene,  until 
the  long  procession  was  seen  winding  up  the  green  hill 
already  mentioned,  and  forming  in  orderly  masses  round 
three  upright  beams  aet  triangularwise,  which  appeared 
on  tk«  tnmmit* 


But  the  proceedings  there  were  the  hidden  matters  of 
doings  for  away.  By-and-by  a  flag  ran  swiftly  up 
above  the  silence  of  the  crowd ;  there  was  a  peal  of 
ordnance  which  all  the  hills  around  revibrated  in  crumb- 
ling echoes,  and  a  cheer  arose,  sweUing  in  thundering 
fulness,  on  the  valley  winds ;  the  trumpets  rang  forth 
their  rich  clangour  on  the  Idll,  the  line  of  procession 
passed  slowly  out  from  the  dark  mass  of  men,  flags 
marking  its  classes,  as  it  moved  towards  the  town 
again 

The  bells  rang  as  if  new  force  was  set  to  them,  and 
cheers  arose  again  from  the  old  town  square.  Hogs- 
heads of  nappy  ale  were  broached,  horn  tdrinking-cnpe 
and  frothing  pails  were  handed  round,  and  sped  their 
way  heartily  ;  while  one  man,  a  lightly  built,  wiry- 
limbed  fellow,  of  some  fifty  years,  arrayed  in  corduroy 
smalls,  gray  worsted  stockings,  red  waistcoat,  a  short 
gray  coat,  with  metal  buttons,  and  a  glazed  hat  stuck 
janntingly  on  one  aide  of  his  head,  nimbly  ascended  an 
iron  lamp-post  in  the  centre  of  the  square,  and  taking 
dangerous  footing  on  the  empty  ring  at  the  top,  took  off 
his  hat,  and  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  cup  of  ale,  which 
a  grinning  friend  had  handed  up  to  him,  thus  addressed 
the  crowd : — 

'*  Men,  and  brothers,"  commenced  the  orator,  **  my 
immortal  countrymen;  civil  and  religious  liberty  all 
over  the  world  !  hip,  hip,  hip,  hurrah  I  hurrah  I  hurrah  !" 
continued  the  speaker,  waving  his  hat,  while  the  cheers 
rose  lustily  around  him  ;  "  tlus  is  not  a  rotten  borough, 
but  a  free,  civil,  and  religious  town,  or  I  would  not 
stand  on  the  top  of  a  lamp-post  to  proclaim  it :  Our 
glorious  Reform  Bill,  and  God  save  the  King ! " 

"  Bravo  Dick ! "  shouted  the  merry  part  of  the  crowd : 
«goon,Dick!" 

^Fill  my  noggin  again,  ye  Scribes  and  Pharisees," 
resumed  the  orator,  throwing  his  empty  cup  to  those 
below  him.  **  Tills  is  a  glorious  day ;  the  Tories  are 
vanquished  1  the  very  skirts  of  their  coats  are  disap* 
pearing  from  the  political  horizon.  Their  last  act  of 
tyranny  was  to  alter  the  spirit  measures,"  continued  the 
i^ei^er,  bending  precariously  down  to  receive  his  re- 
plenished cup  ;  **  their  last  act  of  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion. But  be  joyfrd,  oh,  ye  trades,  and  cock  your  bon- 
nets, ye  strapping  foresters,  ye  might  that  slumbers  in 
the  peasant's  arm  I  for  evei^^  man  may  now  smoke  his 
pipe  under  his  own  fig-tree.  I  don't  care  a  groat  for 
any  body  —  I'm  a  civil  and  religious  reformer,  all  over 
the  worid !" 

''Go  on,  Dick!"  shouted  his  friends.  ''Bravo, 
Dick!" 

**  This  is  a  great  day  for  Drumleigh,"  resumed  the 
orator,  after  taking  a  draught  of  the  ale.  **  Our  Pro- 
vost has  this  day  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  a  reform 
monument,  to  look  over  the  town  of  the  true  blue 
Whigs,  and  ancient  stronghold  of  the  Knights  of 
Woodlee.  Hurrah  for  the  fighting  Falconers !  our 
stout  allies,  and  trusty  friends  i  Three  cheera,  ye  sons 
of  the  old  covenanters  who  have  gone  up  this  day,  with 
young  Falconer,  to  Ramoth  Gilead  ;  three  cheers  for 
the  young  baronet  of  Woodlee  1" 

So  opens  the  story  in  volume  I.;  while  in  volume  III. 
it  thus  closes  with  the  Young  Baronet's  opinion  of  the 
Whig  regimi.  He  declined  to  enter  parliament,  because 
he  saw — 

In  parliament  an  entanglement  of  party,  trampling  on 
the  principles  for  which  the  country  had  aroused  its 
strength ;  he  saw  a  noble  cause  in  uie  hands  of  ^eik 
and  low-rate  m^n,  yet  who,  from  the  war-cry  of  their 
party,  had  the  representatives  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
kingdom  at  their  beck;  he  saw  that  they  were  only 
disposed  to  carry  measures  which  had  been  agitated  by 
infiuential  classes,  whether  these  classes  were  civil  or 
religious,  paltry-minded  or  profound,  so  that  their  de- 
mands were  general  ~  that  is  to  say,  of  much  numerical 
combination  of  influence  --they  were  adopted  by  these 
shufflers  of  dirty  cards.  The  country  had  been  deceived  ; 
the  eventful  period  had  produced  no  great  man ;  the 
stupendous  rising  of  a  nation's  heart  had  been  prostrated 
to  the  purposes  of  a  political  party ;  and  the  sturdy 
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IHtnotim  of  the  honest  maflses  had  heen  gambled  with 
hj  the  men  in  whom  the j  trusted,  and  taken  by  them  as 
a  good  hand  in  the  old  political  game. 

There  was  no  guiding  spirit  of  the  time^ — no  mind  to 
nnite  the  worthy  impulses  of  an  injured  people.  The 
■CD  in  whose  hands  the  goyemment  of  the  country  had 
been  placed,  were  the  jaded  partisans  of  a  sect,  and  not 
the  apoetlea  of  a  religion;  and  it  was  for  a  religion,  and 
not  for  a  seet,  that  the  country  called. 

Renault  was  a  man  who  loyed  this  religion  of  liberty, 
and  who  detested  the  sectarian  warfare,  which  brought 
patoiotism,  hoodwinked,  into  the  Tile  market  of  profit 
and  plaoe.  He  saw  that  to  enter  parliament  then, 
would  be  but  to  add  to  a  partisanship,  which,  though 
ti^aying  A  popular  name,  was  in  the  guidance  of  men 
yrbm,  he  oonld  not  acknowledge  or  support  as  fitting 
to  direct  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

Bat  it  is  to  such  men  as  Sir  Renault  Falconer,  that 
the  nation  looks  in  her  hour  of  doubt.  He  is  the  repre- 
seautire  of  a  class  who  really  do  goyem  the  country, 
tboagh  ihey  do  not  esgpy  the  usual  fruits  of  goyemment: 
a  class  that  slowly  but  securely  influence  the  minds  of 
the  people,  and  are  bulwarks  not  only  between  them 
aid  their  political  enemies,  but  between  them  and  their 
political  friends. 

Better  times  are  coming. 

SobeitI 

Mar^artt;  or,  TU  GM  Mine.    From  the  French  of 
Elie  Berthet.    London :  Weir. 

This  story,  translated  by  a  lady,  if  it  be  without  the  deep 
blemishes  of  the  modern  popular  French  romanoes,and  in- 
deed a  tale  of  some  yigour  and  originality,  also  lacks  their 
bcantiea.    The  scene  is  laid  in  a  wild  and  picturesque 
iegi<m  of  the  French  Alps,  and  a  small  monastery  called 
the  LatUarftf  bmlt  in  imitation  of  that  of  Mont  St.  Ber- 
nard, as  a  refVige  for  trayellers,  though  yery  few  oyer 
mt  this  forlorn  and  inhospitable  district.    The  story 
sets  oat  well,  both  as  to  description  and  characters,  but 
ends  painfully  and  unsatisfactorily.  Though  the  incidents 
are  too  Tiolent  and  improbable,  and  the  character  of  the 
heroine  is  too  oyerstratned,  to  efibct  the  intended  purpose 
of  the  writer,  in  the  lessons  meant  to  be  inculcated  con- 
eendttg  "  the  root  of  all  eyil,**  still  there  are  yigour  and 
hkelihood  in  the  story,  some  well-imagined  characters, 
powerful  deseription,  and  a  few  striking  incidents. 

Jfrr.  Bmfs  N^wLt^  Volume  IX.  ''Henry  de  Pomeroy, 
or.  The  Ere  of  St.  John,"  a  legend  of  Cornwall  and 
Detw ;  also,  **  The  White  Rose,"  a  Domeetio  Tale. 

*  Henry  de  Pomeroy"  is  a  Tale  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with 
the  domestic  manners  of  which  Mrs.  Bray  has,  by  dint 
of  study  and  writing,  made  herself  learnedly  familiar. 
''Henry  de  Pomeroy,**  if  not  so  atnintioui  as  some  of 
Mn.  Bray's  strictly  historical  romances,  is  at  least  as 
pleaamg  in  its  scenery  and  details.  The  WhiU  JRou  is 
&  short  story,  such  as  might  grace  an  Annual. 

Mufkf  EnuUm;  <fr,  The  TenanU  of  the  HeaH»  By 
O.  P.  IL  James,  Esq.     London :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Go. 

This  folnae  is  another  added  to  the  list  of  the  new 
Uige-eiaed  re-issue  of  the  romances  of  its  popular 
sitbor.  As  '^  Morley  Emstein  "  on  its  original  appearance, 
reeeiyed  a  due,  that  is,an  elaborate,  applausiye,  and  some- 
what len^y  notice  in  Tai^t  Magazine,*  we  conceiye  it 
nperflnons  to  go  again  oyer  the  beaten  ground.  It  is 
esoo^  that  this  domestic  Tale  is  considered  among  the 
happiest,  if  not  the  most  brilliant  efforts  of  its  author. 


*  See  TaiCt  Magazine^  yol.  ix.  p.  513. 


Forat  and  Game  Lato  Tales,     By  Miss  Martineaa. 
Vol.  II.    Moxon. 

This  yolume  contains  three  stories  illnstratiye  of  the 
oppressions,  mischieft,  and  demoralizing  tendencies  of 
the  Crame  Laws,  at  different  periods.  The  first  is  placed 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  second  about  twenty- 
fiye  years  since,  and  the  third  in  the  present  time. 
Each  answers  its  purpose  of  illnstrating  the  conse- 
quences of  the  Grame  Laws,  in  corrupting  or  mining 
indiyiduals,  and  desolating  farming  fiimilies ;  but  as 
Tales,  none  of  the  three  is  in  any  way  remarkable .  The 
ground  plan  is  either  too  narrow,  or  Miss  Martineau  sticks 
too  closely  to  her  text. 

The  EwntfiU  Epoch;  or,  the  Fortunes  of  Nigel  Clive. 
By  Nicholas  Miohell,  author  of  « The  Traduced," 
**  The  Fatalist,"  &c.  &o.  3  yolumes.  London  : 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  ft  Co. 

This  is  a  respectable  noyel  of  the  old  school.  The 
'^  EyentfUl  Epoch  "  is  the  end  of  the  last  century,  when 
Burke  defended  the  bulwarks  of  the  Constitution  from 
the  assaults  of  such  incendiaries  as  I)r.  Priestley  and 
Tom  Paine;  for  we  find  them  classed  together  in  the 
romance,  as  they  were  by  all  loyal  persons  at  the  time. 
The  story  possesses  yery  considerable  merit,  if  not  as  a 
whole,  which  is  somewhat  heayy  and  commonplace, 
then  in  the  adyentures  of  Pellew  and  his  wife,  and 
the  domestic  scenes  in  which  they  figure.  Pellew,  the 
son  of  a  small  farmer,  is  a  young  man  of  high  genius, 
and  an  accomplished  scholar,  whose  enthusiastic  cha- 
racter is  powerfully  acted  on  by  the  grand  drama  then 
acting  in  France,  in  which,  like  other  honest  yisionaries, 
he  saw  the  renoyation  and  happiness  of  the  human  race. 
In  London,  where  he  seeks  bread  for  his  young  wife,  as 
a  man  of  letters,  he  becomes  entangled  with  the  Reyo- 
lutionary  Societies  of  the  period;  and  through  the  yiUan- 
ous  arts  of  his  associates,  and  from  actually  leading 
an  insurrection,  lays  himself  open  to  prosecution  for 
treason.  From  the  consequences  of  his  follies,  if  not  his 
crimes,  he  is  sayed  by  his  heroic  and  deyoted  wifo,  who 
enables  him  to  escape  from  the  Tower.  The  tale  of 
Pellew  and  his  wifo  is,  in  short,  ftOl  of  interest  and 
pathos;  and  one  could  almost  wish  it  detached  from  the 
commonplace  scenes  and  eharaeters  of  the  noyel,  which 
are  sometimes  folt  to  come  in  as  impertinent  interrup- 
tions. 

NEW  DRABIAS 

The  Maiden  Aunt.  A  comedy.  By  Richard 
Brinsley  Knowlet.  Moxon, — This  liyely  and  gay  little 
drama  is  the  production  of  a  son  of  Mr.  Sheridan 
Knowles,  who  lays  it  at  the  feet  of  "  the  illustrious 
author  of  Virginius,"  as  a  tribute;  and  as  a  token  too, 
peradyenture,  of  greater  things  to  come* 

The  Azamoolan.  A  tragedy.  Founded  on  an  inci- 
dent in  the  Greek  reyolution.  London:  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  &  Co. 

JUVENILE  BOOKS. 

GuMPSBB  OP  THE  WoNDERFUL ;  with  numorous  illns- 
tratiye wood-engrayings.  London :  Haryey  &  Darton.—- 
This  is  a  book  for  youth,  intended  to  familiarise  natural 
phenomena  and  science,  by  presenting  some  of  their 
wonders  in  a  striking  way.  The  topics  are  diyenifled, 
well-chosen,  and  deyerly  handled. 

The  Breath  of  Air,  the  Drop  op  Water,  and  the 
Rat  of  Light.     A  Tale  of  the  Uniyerse.     By  Earle 
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Colne.  Darton  and  Clark. — It  has  long,  the  author  of 
this  little  work  remarks,  been  oustomary  for  moral  and 
didactic  writers  to  convey  their  lessons  through  the 
agency  of  Fairies  and  Sprites,  then  why  may  not  other 
fanciful  agencies  be  created  and  embodied  to  teach  natu- 
ral science !  He  has,  accordingly,  worked  out  this  idea 
in  an  elegant  tale;  though  we  fear  that  such  personages 
as  Dewdrop,  Sunbeam,  and  Zephyr,  are  hardly  yet  cor- 
poreal enough  at  once  to  supply  the  place  of  the  Fairies 
to  the  imagination  of  youth.  The  idea,  borrowed  fh>m 
our  Grerman  neighbours,  is  prettily  enough  wrought  out. 


THE  CATHOLIC  SERIES. 

Volumes  of  works,  in  different  departments  of  litera- 
ture, are  at  present  issued  by  Chapman  Brothers, 
London,  who  for  the  series  hare  assumed  the  aboye 
comprehensive,  though  not  very  explicit  title.  The 
nature  of  the  series  will  be  better  understood,  when  we 
mention  that  in  it  have  already  appeared  "  Emerson's 
Essays,"  the  «  Life  of  Jean  Paul  Richter,"  «  Hewitt's 
History  of  Priestcraft,"  and  now  comes  forth  a  work 
from  Boston,  entitled,  "  Charles  Elwood ;  or,  the  In- 
fidel Conyeried,"  by  D.  A.  Brownson  :  and  another  and 
better,  **  The  Nature  of  the  Scholar,  and  its  Manifesta- 
tions," translated  from  the  Grerman  of  Fichte,  by  Wil- 
liam Smith.  This  series  deserves  attention,  both  for 
what  it  has  already  given,  and  for  what  it  promises,  in 
the  way  of  judicious  translations,  and  reprints.  One  of 
the  latest  and  most  interesting  volumes  of  the  series,  is, 
"  The  Destination  of  Man,"  a  very  remarkable  work, 
translated  from  the  Grerman  of  Fichte,  by  Mrs.  Percy 
Sinnet. 


EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 

School  Education  fob  thb  Niiibteemth  Centukt. 
By  Samuel  Preston.  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. — This 
sensible  Essay  is  the  production  of  a  long-experienced 
practical  teacher,  who  dates  his  work  from  Hofityl 
House,  Stamford  Hill,  and  who  is,  as  may  be  inferred,  a 
disciple  of  Pestaloszi.  Mr.  Preston  propounds  nothing 
new  or  startling  in  his  method;  but  he  dwells  with 
intenseness  on  that  grand  and  essential  preliminary  to 
all  effective  education,  to  all  sound  moral  and  physical 
training, — ^the  Education  of  Mothers. 

EuBOPEAN  Gboorapby  HADE  iNTBRBSTiNo ;  or,  The 
Pupil's  Companion  to  the  Map  of  Europe.  By  James 
J.  Gaskin,  Third  Edition.    Dublm :  S.  Machen. 


SERIAL  WORKS. 
The  Modern  Oratos.    Part  XII. 
The  People's  Dictionary.    Part  I. 
The  Herald  op  Peace.    No.  XLI.    New  Series. 

The  Art-Union.  No.  LXXXIX.— This  number  con- 
tains several  interesting  papers  and  striking  illustra- 
tions, both  in  the  departments  of  the  Fine  and  the  Use- 
ful Arts.  A  specimen  of  engraving  by  what  is  called 
the  Anaglypotograph  process,  presents  us  with  a  beau- 
tiful plate,  which,  at  a  glance,  might  be  fancied  an  en- 
graving from  some  exquisite  piece  of  sculpture.  The 
subject,  ^  Science  Trimming  the  Lamp  of  Life,"  is  an 
enlarged  copy  of  "  The  Brodie  Testimonial,"  from  Mr. 


Wyon's  famous  medal,  and  is  executed  by  Mr.  Free- 
bairn.  An  aoconnt  of  this  beautiful  process  of  engrav- 
ing, which  is  BO  well  adapted  for  medals  and  all  surfaces 
in  relief,  accompanies  the  plate.  The  number  also  eon- 
tains  some  good  specimens  of  wood-engraving,  and  of  a 
variety  of  articles  for  domestic  use,  of  the  decorative 
kind,  in  bronie,  iron,  glass,  porcelain,  &o.  &c ;  in  short, 
all  that  is  most  rare  and  novel  in  the  manuikctories  of 
Birmingham. 

Wanderings  of  a  Pen  and  Pencil.  Parts  II.  and 
III. — Onr  friends,  Crowqnill  and  Palmer,  are  still  Wan- 
dering on  in  Warwickshire  and  the  neighbouring  conn- 
ties,  and  talking  right  pleasantly  on  the  topics,  and  in 
the  strain  we  formerly  described. 

The  Sisam-Erqinx.    Part  XIX. 

Murray's  Colonial  Library  gives  us  one'of  the  most 
entertaining  of  modem  books,  "  The  Gypsies  in  Spain," 
by  Mr.  BorTOw,the  author  of  ^  The  Bible  in  Spain."  Bach 
of  the  two  original  volumes  makes  a  Part  of  the  Library. 
Where  is  Bfr.  Borrow,  and  how  employed  now  t  His 
talents,  and  very  rare  and  peculiar  qualifioations  for 
travel,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  rust 

TRACTS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 
State  Churches  not  Churches  of  Christ.  By 
Edward  Smith  Pryce,  B. A.  —  This  is  the  $ee(md  Pre- 
mium Tract  published  by  the  Anti-State-Church  Asso- 
ciation. It  gives  a  brief  and  popular  view  of  the 
"Voluntary  Question." 

The  Report  op  the  Directors  to  the  Fifty-pirst 
General  Meeting  of  the  Missionary  Society,  with 
Lists  of  Contributions,  &c. — We  regret  to  perceive  that 
the  contributions  from  Scotland,  and  from  Edinburgh 
of  course,  have  fallen  off  so  much.  But  the  churches  in 
Scotland  have  now  so  many '^  Schemes  "  of  their  own  on 
foot,  that,  whether  Established  or  Free,  they  have  no 
funds  for  purposes  foreign  to  these. 

Cohherce  a  Divine  Missionary.  By  the  Rev.  Henry 
Mackenzie. — This  is  a  sermon  preached  by  the  rector  in 
the  parish  church  of  Great  Yarmouth,  in  aid  of  the 
Shipwrecked  Mariner^  Society ,  and  published  by  request 
of  the  mayor  and  others.  The  preacher  traces  through 
the  stream  of  history,  but  vrith  great  brevity,  the  effects 
of  commerce  in  spreading  civilisation  and  Christianity, 
and  expatiates  upon  the  connexion  which  ought  to  exist 
between  the  Church  and  Commerce  as  one  of  its  best  in- 
struments in  spreading  knowledge.  The  rest  of  the  dis- 
course, which  is  above  the  average  gauge  of  occasional 
charity  sermons,  is  restricted  to  the  immediate  subject 
of  the  day.  Of  that  we  may  say,  that  half-a-crown  a-year 
entitles  the  shipwrecked  mariner  to  a  claim  on  the  society ; 
and  thus,  those  who  may  not  care  to  become  members 
themselves,  may,  nevertheless,  find  some  poor  or  thought- 
less sailor  whom  their  timely  paid  half-crown  will  ensure 
for  a  year  from  the  casualties  and  sufferings  to  which  all 
seamen  are  exposed,  and  especially  on  the  coasts  of 
Britain. 

Tentambn  Anti-Straussianum.  The  Antiquity  of 
the  Gospels  asserted  on  philological  grounds,  in  refuta- 
tion of  the  Mythic  system  of  Dr.  David  Frederick 
Strauss.  An  Argument  by  Orlando  T.  Dobbin,  LL.D. 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.    London :  Ward  &  Co. 
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BURTON'S  LIFE  OF  DAVID  HUME.* 


Li^XGUAGB  is  not  yet  rich  in  precise  definitions. 
«  What  is  Poetry  ?  *'— "  What  is  History  ?"— has 
nerer  heen  satisfJEustorily  settled  ;  nor  yet,  ^'  What 
is  Biography  ?  ** — ^though  some  approach  has  heen 
made  to  asugn  to  each  its  province,  and  point  out 
its  bonndaries.  For  our  present  purpose,  it  is  snffi- 
cient  to  assume  that  the  great  end  of  Biography, 
i^  to  oonyey  a  complete  and  accurate  idea  of  the 
individaal  who  forms  its  subject:  in  his  inner, 
and  in  his  external  life,  especially  as  that  is  shaped 
Aod  coloured  by  the  society  and  circumstances  in 
vhich  he  is  placed.  If  this  assumption  be  sub- 
stantially correct^  then  we  hare,  in  this  '^Life  of 
Home/'  a  satis&ctory  solution  of  the  question — 
**  What  is  Biography  ?  '*  derived  from  experiment. 
It  is  an  inferior,  though  a  most  important  element, 
in  portraying  any  individual,  that  he  may  have 
b«en  a  statesman,  a  lawyer,  a  poet,  an  artist, 
a  physician,  or,  like  Hume,  a  philosopher :  as  to 
eaeh  profession  there  necessarily  belongs  a  distinct 
set  of  circumstances,  a  different  atmosphere,  which 
raoflt  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  individual 
chincter.  Keeping  this  in  view,  we  are  bound  to 
sav,  that  Mr.  Burton  has  not  only  fulfilled  his  great 
first  duty  of  anatomizing^e  man,  David  Hume,  but 
•]»  the  subsidiary  object  of  every  biographer  who 
thoroughly  comprehends  the  nature  of  his  function. 
He  has  presented  us  with  **  David  Hume,"  and,  to 
s  oonsiderable  extent,  **  his  Times," — social,  politi- 
cal, and  literary.  A  bright  and  memorable  era 
his  was  in  the  literaiy  history  of  both  France  and 
^>cotIand  ;  the  society  in  which  Hume  moved  being 
cTvn  more  full  of  interest  than  his  own  life.  The 
main  object  of  the  work  is,  however,  the  Life  of 
Home ;  and  of  this  Mr.  Burton  has  drawn  the 
broad  and  massive  outline,  without  omitting  those 
smaller  traits,  individualities,  and  idiosyncrasies, 
*kicfa  are  required  to  give  truth  and  life  to 
^  intelleetoal  portraiture,  while  his  secondary 
ptmpa,  and  his  back-grounds,  harmonize  and 
ime  the  picture  which  they  enrich. 

There  would  be  implied  national  reproach  in  the 
life  of  Hume  being  so  late  of  making  its  appear- 
uiee,  except  for  tiie  explanation  given  by  Mr. 
Barton.  There  have  hitherto,  he  says,  been  no 
inateriala,  and  the  reason  of  this  will  appear  by- 
and-by.  He  has  obtained  a  vast  mass  of  mate- 
rials, and  states,  that  in  his  work  ^'  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  connect  together  these  documents,  by 


a  narrative  of  events  in  the  life  of  liim  to  whom 
they  relate ;  an  account  of  his  literary  labours, 
and  a  picture  of  his  character,  according  to  the  re- 
presentations of  it  preserved  by  his  contemporaries." 
Mr.  Burton  points  out  another  feature  of  his  work, 
which  we  must  indicate  thus  early.  He  is,  though 
by  profession  a  lawyer,  apparently  deeply  versed  in 
the  philosophical  systems  of  his  countrymen,  Hume, 
Smith,  Stewart,  Brown,  and  others  of  inferior  note, 
and  conversant  with  the  metaphysical  writers  of 
Germany.  His  analytic  faculty  may  also  have 
been  sharpened,  and  his  op&ions  in  some  measure 
moulded,  by  the  inquiries  and  doctrines  of  Jeremy 
Bentham,  for  whom  we  believe  he  performed  a 
duty  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  he  here  un- 
dertakes for  Hume.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  the 
reader  may  make  his  own  of  what  follows  from 
the  advertisement  of  his  book. 

Though  the  task  that  was  before  me  was  simply  to 
describe,  and  neyer  to  controvert,  I  do  not  profess  to 
have  avoided  all  indications  of  opinion  in  the  depart- 
ments of  the  work  which  have  the  character  of  original 
authorship.  I  have  the  satisfaction,  however,  of  re- 
flecting that  the  documents  which  are  the  real  elements 
of  value  in  this  work,  are  impartially  presented  to  the 
reader,  and  that  nothing  is  omitted  which  seemed  to 
bear  distinctly  on  the  ohmcter  and  conduct  of  David 
Hume. 

It  will  now  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties,  to 
give  the  history  of  these  new  materials,  the  **  Hume 
Papers,"  in  Mr.  Burton's  own  words. 

I  now  offer  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  the  nature  of 
these  original  documents.  The  late  Baron  Hume  had  col- 
lected together  his  uncle's  papers,  oonsisting  of  the  letters 
addressed  to  him,  the  few  drafts  or  copies  he  had  left  of 
letters  vnritten  by  himself,  the  letters  addressed  by  him 
to  his  immediate  relations,  and  apparently  all  the  papers 
in  his  handwriting,  which  had  been  left  in  the  possession 
of  the  members  of  his  family.  To  these  the  Baron  seems 
to  have  been  enabled  to  add  the  originahi  of  many  of  the 
letters  addressed  by  him  to  his  intimate,  friends,  Adam 
Smith,  Blair,  Mure,  and  others.  The  design  with  which 
this  interesting  collection  was  made,  appears  to  have 
been  that  of  preparing  a  work  of  a  similar  description 
to  the  present;  and  it  is  a  misfortune  to  literature  that 
this  design  was  not  accomplished.  On  the  death  of 
Baron  Hame,  it  was  found  that  he  had  left  this  mass  of 
papers  at  the  uncontrolled  disposal  of  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  This  learned  body,  after 
having  fhlly  considered  the  course  proper  to  be  adopted 
in  these  circumstances,  determined  that  they  would 
permit  the  papers  to  be  made  use  of  by  any  person 
desirous  to  apply  them  to  a  legitimate  literary  purpose, 
who  inight  enjoy  Uieir  confidence.  Having  for  some 
time  indulged  in  a  project  of  writing  a  life  of  Hume, 
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postponed  from  time  to  timej  on  account  of  the  imperfect 
character  of  the  materiala  at  my  disposal,  I  applied  to 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  for  access  to  the 
Hume  papers;  and  after  haying  considered  my  applica- 
tion with  that  deliberation  which  their  duty  to  the  public 
as  custodiers  of  these  documents  seemed  to  requiroi 
they  acceded  to  my  request 

The  Life  compiled  from  these  voliiminoiiB  mate- 
rials, is  preeminently  that  of  a  philosopher ;  and 
we  think  that  it  goes  far  to  establish,  of  the  great 
Metaphysician,  what  is  uniyersally  allowed  of  the 
great  Poet^— tiiat  he  must  be  bom.  Little  or 
nothing  is  known  of  the  childhood  or  boyhood  of 
our  ^^  bom"  philosopher,  though  it  may  safely  be 
assumed,  that  as  soon  as  he  was  capableof  thought, 
his  intellect  must  have  taken  tiiat  direction  in 
which  it  is  found  confirmed  before  he  was  out  of 
his  teens.  A  life  of  this  eminent  person — ^this  bom 
philosopher,  if  oyer  one  existed— is  therefore  a  desi- 
deratum not  only  in  British  literature,  but  in  the 
history  of  universal  mind,— of  the  progress  made  by 
the  human  understanding  in  the  pursuit  of  abstract, 
as  well  as  of  practical  tmth.  We  haye  seen  above 
that  the  Hour  was  come,  and  the  Man  has  not  been 
wanting,  if  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  cha- 
racter and  social  position  of  Hume,  a  clear  com- 
prehension of  his  works,  with  indefatigable,  nay, 
we  should  say  excessive,  pains  in  research  and 
investigation  may  qualify  for  the  assumed  task. 

It  had  long,  we  have  seen,  been  the  laudable  am- 
bition of  Mr.  Burton  to  write  the  memoirs  of  his 
illustrious  countryman,  and  he  makes  graceful  ac- 
knowledgments, both  to  the  gentlemen  having  the 
care  of  the  Hume  Papers,  and  to  some  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  Scottish  literati,  for  the  frank  kind- 
ness with  which  they  have  lent  him  assistance 
and  advice,  and  the  warm  encouragement  which 
they  have  given  to  his  undertaking.  From  this 
feeling,  besides  the  mass  of  papers  bequeathed 
to  the  Royal  Society  by  the  late  Baron  Hume, 
he  has  obtained  access  to  several  valuable  coU 
lections  of  unpublished,  private,  and  confidential 
letters,  and  in  particular  to  the  correspondence 
of  Hume  with  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  which  has 
been  got  from  his  descendant  the  Earl  of  Minto, 
and  a  series  of  letters  addressed  to  Colonel 
Edmondstoune,  an  accomplished  Mend  whom 
Hume  acquired,  while  Secretary  to  General  St. 
Clair.  Of  the  materials  already  before  the  world, 
but  scattered  through  hundreds  of  obscure  vo- 
lumes and  pamphlets,  French  and  English,  Mr. 
Burton  has  made  that  diligent  use,  which  would 
make  one  regret  to  see  so  much  labour  often  be- 
stowed to  obtain  very  small  results,  save  for  the 
consolation,  that  as  the  careful  biographer  must 
dradge  through  these  toils,  the  labour  may  in  this 
as  in  other  cases  be  found  its  own  sufficient  reward. 
It  is  not  the  value  of  the  game,  but  the  pleasure  and 
excitement  of  running  down  the  quarry.^— ^But 
keeping  in  view  our  narrow  space,  and  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  subject,  it  is  time  that  we  approached 
the  actual  bool^  the  two  well-filled  volumes.  As 
a  Life  of  Hume,  it  would  be  imperfect^  if  not  stark 
naught,  without  a  minute  account  of  his  different 
works,  whether  metaphysical,  ethical,  or  historicaL 
But  to  analyze  each  of  Hume's  productions  would 
not  only  have  been  impracticable,  within  moderate 


bounds,  but  mighty  if  done,  have  overlaid  and 
smothered  the  intended  biography,  and  would  also, 
we  are  persuaded,  have  grievously  disappointed  every 
class  of  readers.  Some  may  think  that  in  this  de- 
partment Mr.  Burton  has  even  gone  too  &r,  Hume's 
philosophy  must  be  studied  in  his  own  works ;  but 
his  biographer  has  ably  and  succinctly  characterized 
each  separate  production,  and  sometimes  indulged 
in  disquisition,  if  not  in  controversy,  so  far  as  to 
point  out  inconsistencies  or  flaws  in  argument,  de- 
tected either  by  himself  or  by  other  inquirers.  How 
this  has  been  accomplished,  we  shall  endeavour  by- 
and-by  to  show,  as  much  of  the  strength  and  indi- 
vidual character  of  the  **  Life,"  are  found  in  these 
brief  argumentatire  or  critical  passages* 

David  Hume  was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  in  I7ll« 
He  was  the  younger  of  the  two  sons  of  Hnm«  or 
Home,  of  Ninewells,  a  Berwickshire  estate  of  pro- 
bably  many  more  acres  than  then  yielded  pounds 
sterling  apiece  to  the  Laird.    He  was  a  remote 
offset  of  the  great  Eastern  Border  family  of  Home ; 
and  by  what  was  then  a  common  arrangement 
among  Scottish  gentlemen,  wore  the  long  robe, 
though  rather  as  an  ornament  than  a  habiliment, 
as  lairds  seldom  had  much  practice.    Mr.  Buxton 
has  availed  himself  of  the  Philosopher's  labours  in 
making  out  the  pedigree  of  the  Ninewells  family, 
of  which  it  is  enough  that  David  Hume,  beyond 
all  dispute,  belonged  to  the  *' gentle  blood"  of  his 
country,  and  felt  it ;  audit  is  even  alleged,  but  not 
proved,  that  he  was  not  very  fond  of  meeting,  on 
the  then  narrow  pan^  of  Edinburgh,  a  cousin^  a 
baker  in  the  Canongate,  who  might  probably 
have  daimed  equal  propinquity  to  the  Earls  of 
Home.    Mr.  Burton  is  astonished  at  the  eutire 
absence  of  poetic  or  historical  associations  in  Hume, 
and  at  the  want  of  any  tender  or  of  any  stirring 
reminiioenees  of  his  childhood,  which  the  romantic 
localities  of  Ninewells  must  have  called  forth  in 
most  minds.    Of  that  period  of  Hume's  life»  his 
biographer  can  only  speak,  not  from  vlukt  is 
known,  but  from  what  is  wanting.    All    that 
Hume  has  supplied  is,  that  his  father,   ^  who 
passed  for  a  man  of  parts,'*  died  when  he  was 
an  infant;  and  that  his  mother,  a  youn^   and 
handsome  woman,  was  ^'  of  singular  merits"  and 
devoted  herself  entirely  to  the  care  of  her  children. 
Of  his  early  education  nothing  is  known,  tlmngh 
he  may  probably  have  attended  the  parish  school 
of  Chimside,  and  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh  ; 
and  it  is  almost  certain  that  he  studied  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  till  he  was  about  fourteen 
or  fifteen.    A  letter  written  to  a  friend^  whan  he 
could  not  have  been   much  older,  mighty     Mr. 
Burton  concludes,  firom  its  grave  and  high^toined 
philosophical  feeling,  be  fancied  an    ambitious 
young  student's  hnitatlon  of  this  loffcy  vein,  had  uot 
the  writer  been  Hume,  of  whom  his  biograplier 
says  5— 

Through  the  whole  of  the  memorials  of  Hume's  early 
feelings,  we  find  the  traces  of  a  bold  and  flkr-stretchioc 
literary  ambition;  and  though  he  believed  that  he  lia4 
seared  his  mind  to  ordinary  homan  influences,  it  wa^ 
becaose  this  one  had  become  so  engrossing  as  to  oTer^ 
whelm  all  others.  *<  I  was  seised  very  early,"  he  telli 
us,  in  his  <  own  life,'  *<  with  a  passion  for  liter&ture^ 
which  has  been  the  ruling  passion  of  my  life,  auid  s 
great  source  of  my  esjoyments."  Joiaed  to  this  iai(»alse 
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m  find  t  pntfiical  {iluloMpliy  putaking  far  more  of  the 
skkal  thu  of  thai  soeptieal  aohool  with  which  his 
Bctiphjrneal  writiiiga  hare  identified  him;  a  morality  of 
celf-fiaerifioe  and  endnranoe,  for  the  aecompliahment  of 
gmi  ends.  In  whateyer  light  we  may  Tiew  his  epeea- 
k^n  opinioiiB,  we  gather  from  the  habits  of  hia  life, 
ud  from  the  indicationa  we  poaseae  of  hie  paesng 
thoughts,  that  he  deTotedly  acted  up  to  the  principle, 
that  his  geojof  and  power  of  application  ehoold  be  hUd 
wA  with  the  greatest  prospect  of  permanent  adrantage 


We  shall  find  that  Home  viewed  mankind  as  an 
mtomiit  nther  than  as  a  philanthropist ;  yet  we 
like  to  see  a  biographer  set  out  with  a  hearty 
liking,  and  even  a  small  bias,  for  his  hero. 

Mr.  Burton  gives  ns  the  fruits  of  his  own 
unwearied  piuns,  in  extracts  from  essays  and 
fragments  found  among  the  Hnme  Papers,  which 
he  lefos  to  a  very  early  period  ;  and  one  of  which, 
""An  Historical  Essay  on  Chivalry  and  Modem 
Honour,'*  is  certainly  a  yery  remarkable  paper  for 
a  jGoth,  containing  many  indications  of  the 
writer's  peculiar  cast  of  thought  in  after  life,  and 
^ithy  of  being  given  to  the  world  in  full. 

So  steady,  grave,  and  industrious  a  youth  as 
Uosie,  was  considered  by  his  relations  quite  cut 
out  for  the  legal  profession ;  but  society  will 
dlwajs  have  lawyers  enough,  and  it  was  fortunate 
for  mankind  that  Hume  was  seduced  from  law  by 
"philosophy  and  general  learning ;"  although  the 
biographer  asserts^  what  oannot  be  gainsaid,  that 
Home  possessed  all  the  elements  of  which  a  good 
lawyer  is  made ;  and  that  he  has,  besides,  examined 
T?iy  creditable  legal  documents  drawn  up  by  him 
without  any  technical  training. 

A  rery  remarkable  revelation  of  Hume,  the 
derotcd  young  student,  and  indeed  the  Hume  of 
^  fntoie  time,  has  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Burton 
^^  the  misoellaneouB  papers,  and  is  here 
printed  in  iull.  It  is  a  voluminous  letter,  ad- 
dresKd  *<  To  a  Phyaioian,"  who  is  conjectured  to  be 
Dr.  Cheyne.  This  gentleman  united  considerable 
attainments  in  mental  philosophy  with  high 
Rpatation  and  great  professional  knowledge,  and, 
M  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  "  English  Malady," 
«r  the  "  spleen,"  as  hypochondria  was  then  termed, 
^  just  the  maa  to  attract  the  confidence  of  a 
vonag  philosopher,  whose  devotion  to  study,  and 
l^lect  of  exercise  and  recreation,  had  slightly 
iojued  his  health,  and,  as  he  far  more  feared,  im- 
P«ind  his  intellectual  powers.  Though  he  could 
stifl,  as  he  told  the  Doctor,  doggedly  plod  on,  he 
'«it  unfitted  for  the  higher  or  more  sustained  flights 
•^  genins.  This  curious  epistle,  the  '^  Confessions 
rf  a  Student,"  was  probably  never  sent,  and  the 
*Jnce  craved  consequently  never  given.  Hume's 
Fitrimony,  as  the  younger  son  of  a  small  Scottish 
^d  a  century  since,  was  necessarily  very  trifling ; 
*»  1»  wtt  compelled  to  try  a  more  active  course  of 
'^ ;  and  at  Bristol,  in  a  very  few  months,  or  we 
n»y  infer  weeks,  he  found  that  the  business  of  a 
merchant  was  even  more  tmsuited  to  him  than 
^v;  so,  as  he  himself  narrates,— 

•  I  went  orer  to  France,  with  a  view  of  proseenting 

» J  ttodJes  in  a  country  retreat ;  and  I  there  laid  that 

m  of  life,  which  I  have  steadily  and  roccesafully  pur- 

aJ  "^^^•^  **  "^«  *  ^•'y  "«*<*  frugality  supply 

37  deficiciiey  of  fbrtoae,  to  maintain  nnimpaired  my 


independency,  and  to  regard  every  object  as  contemp- 
tible, except  the  improvement  of  my  talents  in  Utera^- 
ture." 

This  is  the  clew  to  every  part  of  Hume's  subse- 
quent career.— ^He  liked  the  people,  and  spent 
several  years  in  different  towns  in  France,  in 
nearly  uninterrupted  study ;  and  here,  in  solitude 
and  privation,  he  received  iJiat  bias  of  character 
and  of  taste  in  pursuit  which  made  him  the 
thinker  and  the  man  which  he  continued  to  be  to 
the  end  of  life.  The  miracles  then  worked  at  the 
tomb  of  the  Abb6  Paris,  the  Jansenist  saint,  and 
the  conversations  of  the  Jesuits  of  Rheims  and  of 
La  Fleche,  in  requiring  a  young  man  of  the  acute 
intellect  of  Hume  to  believe  too  much,  drove  him 
into  confirmed  scepticism.  He  tells  himself  how 
it  was ;  and  in  doing  so  indirectly  points  out  the 
pervading  mischiefs  of  superstition.  Mr.  Burton 
says,— 

We  find  from  a  letter  to  Principal  Campbell,  that  two 
of  these  years  were  spent  at  La  Fleche,  and  that  he  had 
some  oommnnication  with  the  members  of  the  Jesuits' 
College  there.  He  says,  ''  It  may  perhaps  amuse  yon 
to  learn  the  first  hint,  which  suggested  to  me  that  argu- 
ment which  you  have  so  strenuously  attacked.  I  was 
walking  in  the  cloisters  of  the  Jesuits'  College  of  La 
Fleche,  a  town  in  which  I  passed  two  years  of  my 
youth,  and  engaged  in  a  conversation  with  a  Jesuit  of 
some  parts  and  learning,  who  was  relating  to  me,  and 
urging  some  nonsensical  miracle  performed  lately  in 
their  convent,  when  I  was  tempted  to  dispute  against 
him  ;  and  as  my  head  was  fiill  of  the  topics  of  my  Trea- 
tise of  Human  Nature,  which  I  was  at  that  time  com- 
posing, this  argument  inunediately  occurred  to  me,  and 
I  thought  it  very  much  grayelled  my  companion ;  but 
at  last  he  observed  to  me,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
that  argument  to  have  any  solidity,  because  it  operated 
equally  against  the  Gospel  as  the  Catholic  miracles  ;— • 
which  obserration  I  thought  proper  to  admit  as  a  suffi- 
cient answer.  I  believe  you  will  allow,  that  the  freedom 
at  least  of  this  reasoning  makes  it  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary to  have  been  the  produce  of  a  convent  of 
Jesuits,  though  perhaps  you  may  think  the  sophistry  of 
it  savours  plainly  of  the  place  of  its  birth.'' 

In  France,  Hume  composed  his  **  Treatise  of 
Human  Nature,"  which  he  came  over  to  London 
to  print.  He  was  now  twenty-six  years  of  age ;  but 
his  vocation  was  fixed  to  "  Divine  Philosophy ; " 
and  he  was,  at  all  times,  animated  by  that  ardent 
literary  ambition  which,  at  first  sight,  appears 
not  very  consonant  with  the  phlegmatic  character 
usually  assigned  to  him,  —  Mr.  Burton,  indeed, 
repeatedly  labours  to  show  how  unjustly  assigned. 
Hume's  ambitions  and  passions  were  certainly  not 
of  the  ordinary  kind ;  but  they  were  energetic  and 
animating  principles,  strongly  and  habitually  felt* 
The  young  author  was  naturally  filled  with  anxiety, 
not  alone  about  the  fortunes,  but  the  worth  of  his 
production  ;  mistrustful,  and  desirous  of  the  cool 
judgment  of  friends.  ^  To  how  many  works  and 
projects  might  his  words  apply ! 

My  own  opinion  I  dare  not  trust  to ;  both  because  it 
concerns  myself,  and  because  it  is  so  variable,  that  I 
know  not  how  to  fix  it.  Sometimes  it  elevates  me  above 
the  clouds ;  at  other  times  it  depresses  me  with  doubts 
and  fears ;  so  that,  whatever  be  my  success,  I  cannot  be 
entirely  disappointed. 

Mr.  Burton  has  gone  very  fully  into  the  history 
and  character  of  the  first  great  work  of  a  great 
philosopher, — ^a  work  which  Hume  himself  appears 
to  have  regretted,  nay,  disclaimed — ^and,  perhaps,  at 
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the  same  time,  been  not  a  little  proud  of, — as  was 
perfectly  natural.  On  this  work,  which  comprehends 
the  germ  or  fundamental  principle  of  all  Hume's 
inquiries  and  speculations  on  cognate  subjects,  the 
biographer  discourses  acutely  andlaigelj,  though  we 
can  indulge  our  readers  with  merely  a  side  glance. 
He  speaks  of  Hume's  lamentation  over  the  short- 
lived influence  of  metaphysical  inquiriee^  and  the 
brief  fame  of  such  men  as  Hobbes. 

Like  the  majority  of  literary  prophecies  dictated  by 
feeling  and  not  by  impartial  criticism,  this  one,  whether 
as  it  refers  to  ^  The  Leviathan,"  of  which  it  is  ostensibly 
uttered,  or  to  the  "  Treatise  of  Homan  Nature,"  the 
fate  of  which  doubtless  suggested  it,  has  proved  untrue. 
The  influence  of  Hobbes  has  revived,  as  that  of  the 
Treatise  remained  undiminished  from  the  time  when  it 
was  first  faWj  appreciated.  And  in  both  cases  their 
influence  has  arisen  from  that  element  which  seems 
alone  to  be  capable  of  giving  pennanent  value  to  meta- 
physical thought.  It  is  not  that  in  either  ease  the  taR- 
damental  theoiy  of  the  author  is  adopted,  as  the 
disciples  of  old  imbibed  the  system  of  their  masters,  but 
that  each  has  started  some  novelties  in  thought,  and, 
either  by  themselves  sweeping  away  prevailing  flillacies, 
or  suggesting  to  others  the  means  of  doing  so,  have 
cleared  the  path  of  philosophy 

To  those  who  hold  that  the  writings  of  the  great 
metaphysicians  are  to  be  esteemed  on  account,  not  of 
their  fundamental  principles,  but  of  the  truths  they 
bring  out  in  detail,  a  new  theory  is  like  a  new  road 
through  an  unfrequented  country,  valuable,  not  for  itself, 
but  for  the  scenery  which  it  opens  up  to  the  traveller's 
eye.  The  thinker  who  adopts  this  view,  often  wonders 
at  the  small  beginnings  of  philosophical  systems  — 
wonders,  perhaps,  at  the  circumstance  of  Kant  haying 
believed  that  Us  own  system  started  into  life  at  one 
moment  as  he  was  reading  Hume's  views  of  Cause  and 
EflTect.  But  the  solution  is  ready  at  hand.  We  feel 
that  the  philosopher  of  KOnigsberg  had  in  his  mind  the 
impulses  that  would  have  driven  him  into  a  new  path 
had  no  Hume  preceded  him.  We  owe  it  to  the  Essay 
on  Cause  and  Effect  that  it  was  the  starting-point  at 
which  ho  left  the  beaten  track;  but,  had  it  not  attracted 
his  attention,  his  path  would  have  been  as  original, 
though  not,  perhaps,  in  the  same  direction.  And  so  of 
Hume  himself.  If  the  main  outline  of  his  theory  had 
never  occurred  to  him,  he  would  still  have  been  a  great 
philosopher ;  for,  in  some  form  or  other,  he  would  have 
found  his  way  to  those  incidental  and  subsidiary  dis- 
coveries, which  are  admitted  to  have  reality  in  them  by 
many  who  repudiate  his  general  theory. 

Of  all  the  secondary  applications  of  the  leading  prin- 
oiple  of  the  Treatise,  none  has  perhaps  exercised  so  ex- 
tensive an  influence  on  philosophy,  as  this  same  doctrine 
of  cause  and  effect. 

Though  not  in  exact  sequence,  we  must,  while 
in  the  vein,  take  another  passage,  as  we  do  not 
mean  to  give  often  into  such  gravities. 

The  history  of  Hume's  theory  of  Cause  and  Effect, 
18  a  marked  illustration  of  the  danger  of  bringing 
forward  as  an  argument  against  theories  purely  meta- 
physical, the  statement  that  they  are  dangerous  to 
religion.  It  is  difficult  to  see  where  there  is  a  difference 
between  adducing  that  argument  in  the  sphere  of  natu- 
ral philosophy,  from  which  it  has  been  long  scouted  by 
common  consent,  and  bringing  it  forward  as  an  answer 
to  the  theories  of  the  metaphysiciau.  In  either  case  it 
is  a  threat,  which,  in  the  days  of  Galileo,  bore  the  terror 
of  corporal  punishment,  and,  in  the  present  day,  carries 
the  threat  of  unpopularity,  to  the  person  against  whom 
St  is  used.  If  any  one  should  suppose  that  he  finds 
lurking  in  the  speculations  of  some  metaphysical  writer, 
opinions  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  is  not 
possessed  of  the  hopes  and  consolations  of  the  Christian, 
humanity  to  the  ui^ppy  author  should  suggest  that  he 
ought  rather  to  be  pitied  than  condemned;  and  respect 
foi  the  religions  feelings  of  others  should  teach  that 


there  is  no  occasion  to  endeavour,  by  a  laborious  plead- 
ing, to  demonstrate  that  a  man  who  has  said  nothiflg 
aj^dnst  religion  is  in  reality  an  enemy  to  Christiaiuty. 
l^ey  are  surely  no  enlightened  friends  to  religion,  who 
maintain  that  the  suppression  of  inquiry  as  to  the  mate- 
rial or  the  immaterial  world,  is  favourable  to  the  eaoae 
of  revealed  truti^.  The  blasphemer,  who  raises  his  voiee 
offensively  and  oontentiously  against  what  his  fellow 
citizens  hold  sacred,  invokes  the  public  wrath,  and  is  no 
just  object  of  sympathy.  The  extent  of  his  pimiBhmeDt 
is  regretted  only  when,  by  its  vindictive  excess,  it  is 
liable  to  excite  retaliatory  attacks  from  the  same  quar- 
ter. But  the  speculative  philosopher,  who  does  not 
directly  interfere  with  the  religion  of  his  neighboois, 
should  be  left  to  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  his  inquiries; 
and  those  who,  instead  of  meeting  him  by  fair  argument, 
cry  out  irreligion,  and  call  in  the  mob  to  their  aid, 
should  reflect  first,  whether  it  is  absolutely  certain  that 
they  are  right  in  their  conclusions,  that  his  inqniries, 
if  carried  out,  would  be  inimical  to  religion— whether 
some  mind  more'aoute  and  philosophical  than  their  own, 
may  not  either  finally  confute  the  sceptical  philosopher'a 
aigmnent,  or  prove  that  it  is  not  inimical  to  religion; 
and  secondly,  whether  they  are  not  likely  to  be  them. 
selves  the  greatest  foes  to  religion,  by  holding  that  it 
requires  such  defence,  and  the  practical  blasphemen, 
by  proclaiming  that  religion  is  in  danger. 

Kant,  the  most  illustrious  opponent  of  Hume,  in  allu- 
sion to  those  who  have  appealed  against  him  to  onr 
religious  feelings,  asks,  what  the  man  is  doing  that  we 
should  meddle  with  him ;  says  he  is  but  trying  the 
strength  of  human  reason,  and  bids  ns  leave  him  to  com- 
bat with  those  who  are  giving  him  specimens  of  the 
fabric  on  which  to  try  his  skill  —  tells  us  to  wait  and 
see  who  will  produce  one  too  strong  to  be  broken  to 
pieces —  and  not  cry  treason,  and  appeal  to  the  angrr 
multitude,  who  are  strangers  to  these  refined  reasonings, 
to  rush  in.  Shall  we  ask  reason  to  give  us  lights,  and 
prescribe  beforehand  what  they  are  to  show  us  1 

From  these  mutilated  fragments  the  reader  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  ability  with  which  the 
graver  or  more  dry  and  abstruse  portions  of  the 
Life  of  a  man,  whose  reputation  rests  mainly  upon 
the  depth  and  freedom  of  his  philosophical  investi- 
gations, is  executed.  Even  to  *^  light  readers,"  Mr. 
Burton's  elucidations  of  Hume's  writings  ote 
give  philosophical  speculations  an  attractive, 
and  never  a  repulsive  air.  What  we  shall  next 
quote  is  intended  to  display  the  powers  and  style 
of  the  biographer,  without  much  reference  to  the 
subject  of  his  work.  He  is  still  discussing 
Hume's  first  publication,  the  «  Treatise  of  Human 
Nature." 

The  system  of  philosophy  to  which  the  foregoing  re- 
marks apply,  was  published  when  its  author  was  twesty- 
six  years  old,  and  he  completed  it  in  voluntary  exue, 
and  in  that  isolation  from  the  counsel  and  sympathy  of 
early  friends,  which  is  implied  by  a  residence  in  an  ob- 
scure spot  in  a  foreign  country.  While  he  was  franup^ 
his  metaphysical  theory,  Hume  appears  to  haire  permit- 
ted no  confidential  adviser  to  have  access  to  the  work- 
ings of  his  inventive  genius  ;  and  as  little  did  he  take 
for  granted  any  of  the  reasonings  and  opinions  of  the 
illustrious  dead,  as  seek  counsel  of  the  living.  Nowh^ 
is  there  a  work  of  genius  more  completely  authenticated, 
as  the  produce  of  tiie  solitary  labour  of  one  mind ;  >na 
when  we  refiect  on  the  boldness  and  greatness  of  the 
undertaking,  we  have  a  picture  of  self-reliance  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  both  awe  and  respect.  The  system  seems 
to  be  characteristic  of  a  lonely  mind — of  one  vrtudJ, 
though  it  had  no  enmity  vrith  its  fellows,  had  yet  Uttie 
sympathy  with  them.  It  has  few  of  the  features  that 
characterize  a  partaker  in  the  ordinaory  hopes  andfeais^ 
the  joys  and  sorrows,  of  humanity  ;  little  to  give  Impni^^ 
to  the  excitement  of  the  enthusiast ;  nothing  to  dry  the 
tear  of  the  mourner.    It  exposes  to  poor  human  r«MOD 
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her  own  weaknefls  and  nakedness,  and  supplies  her  with 
BO  extrinsie  snpport  or  protection.  Such  a  work,  com- 
bg  from  a  man  at  the  time  of  life  when  onr  sympathies 
vith  the  woild  are  strongest,  and  onr  anticipations 
bri|hteBl,  would  seem  to  indicate  a  mind  rendered  cal- 
lou  by  hardship  and  disappointment.  But  it  was  not 
so  with  Home.  His  coldness  and  isolation  were  in  his 
theories  alone ;  as  a  man  he  was  frank,  warm,  and 
&ieadly.  Bat  the  same  impulses  which  gare  him  reso- 
lation  to  adopt  so  hold  a  step,  seem  at  the  same  time  to 
h&re  umed  him  with  a  hard  contempt  for  the  opinions 
of  the  rest  of  mankind.  Hence,  though  his  philosophy 
is  Meptieal,  his  manner  is  frequently  dogmatical,  eyen 
to  intolennce ;  and  while  illustrating  the  feebleness  of 
all  homan  reasoning,  he  seems  as  if  he  felt  an  innate 
infallibility  in  his  own.  He  afterwards  regretted  this 
peenliariky ;  and  in  a  letter,  written  apparently  at  an 
adTuced  period  of  life,  we  find  him  deprecating  not  only 
the  tone  of  the  Inquiry,  but  many  of  its  opinions. 

From  MS.  notes  or  common-place  books  kept 
by  Hume  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  Mr. 
Bortoii  gives  varions  extracts.  Some  of  these 
memoranda  embody  facts  and  information  after- 
wuds  used  in  <<  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,"  and 
the  biographer  remarks  that^ 

It  is  aa  occurrence  quite  characteristic  of  the  fHend- 
diip  of  these  two  great  men,  that  either  of  them  should 
hare  sopplied  the  other  with  facts  or  ideas  applicable 
to  the  snbjeclB  on  which  he  might  be  engaged. 

We  copy  out  one  of  those  sayings  which  is  not 
in  the  common  vein  of  the  historian  of  the  Stuarts : 
"Natbns  much  oftener  err  from  too  great  respect 
to  goyemments  than  from  too  little,"  This 
iDQ^  be  Smith's  saying,  not  Hume's. 

Mr.  Burton  gires  an  accurate  and  chronological 
Kcount  of  the  appearance  of  each  of  Hume's 
works.  Neyer,  for  many  years,  was  there  a  more 
vofortonate  author.  His  first  work  fell  dead- 
born  from  the  press,  and  his  second  and  third  were 
not  much  more  successful.  He  printed  his  **  Moral 
and  Political  Essays"  in  Edinburgh  Instead  of 
I^ndon ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  as  he 
either  erased  or  altered  most  of  the  passages  in  the 
second  part  of  his  **  History  of  the  Stuarts,"  which 
breathed  any  thing  like  democratic  opinions,  or  a 
leaning  to  the  popular  party,  so  he  ordered  one  of 
the  most  noble  passages  in  his  Essay  on  *^  The 
Liberty  of  the  Press,"  to  be  wholly  expunged. 

Among  the  most  useful  of  the  biographer's  la- 
Ws  is  his  careful  collation  of  the  various  editions 
of  Hume's  works,  by  which  he  detects  and  exhibits 
|ua  frequent  alterations  and  erasures,  particularly 
m  the  "  History  of  England.**  These  erasures, 
*e  regret  to  say,  are  rarely  to  the  credit  of  the 
pbilosopher  s  liberality  of  opinion,  where  popular 
priodples  and  interests  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Burton  makes  a  very  fair  if  not  flattering  esti- 
lute  of  the  intellectual  character  and  general  ac- 
oooplishmentsof  the  Scottish  gentry  of  the  middle 
^  the  last  century,  whose  intellectual  superiority 
^  attributes  in  some  degree  to  the  practice  of  the 
yoQth  of  Scotland  being  then  sent  to  study  at  foreign 
owTersitics  ;  and  he  establishes  this  opinion  by 
i^erence  to  the  epistolary  correspondence  of  the 
'fMnds  of  Hume.  The  conversation  of  Hume's 
friends^  he  says,  we  have  unfortunately  lost — 

For  there  was  no  Boswell  at  his  elbow.  Bat  their 
letters  ehow  how  mnoh  of  scholarship,  and  elegant  litera- 
^f  and  philo8oph]r,  Cambered  in  the  minds  of  the 
^^tUb  gentry  of  th»t  age  ;  and  assure  ps  that  in  his 


intercourse  with  an  Elliot,  a  Mure,  an  Edmondstount* 
an  Elibank,  a  Macdonald,  an  Oswald,  Hume  was  ex- 
changing ideas  with  men  not  unworthy  of  literary  fel- 
lowship with  a  mind  even  so  highly  cultivated  as  his 
own.  , 

William  More  of  Caldwell,  who  was  in  1761  made  a 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  Scotland,  was  among  those 
who  seem  to  have  earliest  secured  and  longest  retained 
Hume's  esteem.  The  letters  whidi  passed  between 
them  are  not  often  dated,  but  the  circumstances  under 
which  many  of  them  are  written  are  attested  by  internal 
evidence. 

Hume  was  by  this  time  thirty-three  years  of 
age,  and  his  means  of  life  as  small  as  at  twenty- 
three  ;  for,  whatever  might  be  the  reputation  of 
his  books  among  the  chosen  few,  their  sale  was 
as  slow  as  at  the  first.  He  therefore  made  an 
attempt  to  obtain  a  professorship  in  the  Edinburgh 
University  ;  but  this,  and  also  the  hope  of  the 
appointment  of  tutor  to  the  son  of  Mr.  Murray  of 
Broughton,  failed,  for  the  reasons  here  given — 

''The  accusation  of  heresy,  deism,  scepticism,  atheism, 
&c.  &c.  &o.,  was  started  against  me ;  but  never  took, 
being  bore  down  by  the  contrary  authority  of  all  the 
good  company  in  town.  But  what  surprised  me  ex- 
tremely, was  to  find  that  this  accusation  was  supported 
by  the  pretended  authority  of  Mr.  Hutcheson,  and  even 
Mr.  Leechman,  who,  'tis  said,  agreed  that  I  was  a  very 
unfit  person  for  such  an  office.  This  appears  to  me 
absolutely  incredible,  especially  with  regard  to  the  lat- 
ter gentleman.  For,  as  to  Mr.  Hutcheson,  all  my  Ariends 
thii:S:  that  he  has  been  rendering  me  bad  offices  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power." 

Francis  Hutcheson,  Professor  of  Moral  PhUo- 
sophy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  had  been 
among  the  warmest  of  his  literary  friends,  and  so 
had  Mr.  Leechman,  then  a  popular  clergyman ; 
but,  as  Mr.  Burton  remarks, — 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  both  Mr.  Hutcheson 
and  Dr.  Leechman  would  be  opposed  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  David  Hume  as  a  teacher  of  moral  philosophy 
in  one  of  the  universities  ;  and  that  they  might  entertain 
this  opinion  along  with  an  honest  admiration  of  his 
character,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  his  talents 
when  exercised  in  another  sphere.  It  is  at  all  events 
gratifying  to  find,  that  whatever  opposition  Hutcheson 
may  have  made,  he  was  influenced  by  no  sordid  motive, 
as  he  was  offered  the  chair,  and  refused  it. 

And  thus  was  the  *'  honour  of  philosophy " 
vindicated  in  Hume*s  eyes,  though  we  hear  no 
more  of  his  correspondence  with  Hutcheson. 
Blair,  Robertson,  and  some  of  the  more  celebrated 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  were,  how- 
ever, until  his  death,  among  the  most  intimate 
friends  and  constant  correspondents  of  Hume ;  but 
the  tie  was  literature  and  social  qualities,  religion 
being  an  interdicted  topic. 

A  story  rashly  circulated  by  The  Quarterly 
Review^  asserting  that  the  Hume  Papers  showed  the 
Scottish  clergy  of  the  age  of  Hume  to  have  been 
a  set  of  hypocritical  sceptics  and  scoffers,  is  tri- 
umphantly refuted  by  Mr.  Burton,  who  has  ex- 
amined all  the  documents  and  correspondences,  and 
also  by  the  gentlemen  forming  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Society,  who  performed  the  same  duty, 
and  found  nothing  whatever  to  give  colour  to 
such  an  accusation. 

The  residence  of  Hume  with  the  Marquis  of 
Annandale  forms  an  unpleasant  episode  in  his 
history.  This  unfortunate  person  was  in  that 
condition   of  mental  health  which  makes   the 
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keeper  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  polioe-officer,  or  a 
drill-serjeant,  a  much  fitter  companion  or  atten- 
dant  than  a  moralist  and  philosopher.  But  the 
V  emoluments  were  liberal  ;  and  Hume,  with  a 
strong  desire  for  the  attainment  of  independence 
and  learned  leisure^  was  still  comparativelj  a  poor 
man.  Comparatively  ;  for  when  worth  £1000,  he 
fancied  himself  weU  off,  and  when  the  master  of 
£1600,  his  income  was,  in  France,  "  equal  to  the 
pay  of  two  captains."  He  was  always  frugal,  and 
always  contented,  although  philosophy  did  not  for- 
bid the  desire  to  accumulate  a  little  more  money. 
His  situation  with  this  half-insane  nobleman  was 
incomparably  more  unpleasant  than  if  the  Mar- 
quis had  been  in  a  state  of  confinned  lunacy ;  and 
was  made  infinitely  worse  by  selfish  and  interested 
persons  in  the  household,  who  interfered  with,  and 
thwarted  Hume,  and  embittered  his  life.  The 
principal  of  these  was  a  Captain  Vincent,  a  rela- 
tive of  the  mother  of  the  Marquis,  of  whom,  with 
the  whole  genus,  Mr.  Burton  gives  a  graphic 
description : — 

Captain  Vincent  held  a  oommlssion  firom  the  Mar- 
qnis  to  "  hire  and  dlsmiaB  seryants,"  and  perfonn  other 
like  Amotions.  It  was  in  virtue  of  this  authority  thai 
ha  dealt  with  Home ;  and  he  seems  at  first  to  have 
Ihonght,  that  in  the  person  of  the  philosopher  he  had 
met  with  a  sort  of  superior  and  valuable  member  of  the 
fraternity  of  upper-servuits.  Though  Hume  had  then 
written  the  works  on  which  a  large  portion  of  Ms 
European  reputation  was  afterwards  built,  this  man 
seems  to  have  regarded  his  literary  abiUties  as  merely 
an  enhancement  of  the  qualities  which  suited  him  for 
his  serrile  office.  Looking  upon  himself  as  a  member  of 
the  family,  he  appears  to  have  had  much  the  same 
disposition  to  admit  that  Hume's  literary  distinction  put 
them  on  a  par  with  each  other,  as  he  might  have  had  to 
admit  that  the  display  of  an  unexpected  degree  of 
musical  talent  in  the  serrant's  hall  would  qualify  one  of 
its  frequenters  to  be  hail-fellow  well  met  with  him  in 
the  dining-room.  Whether  Hume  was  right  or  wrong 
in  the  suspicions  he  entertained  of  Vincent,  the  conduct 
of  Vincent  to  Hume  was  brutal,  and  that  on  his  own 
showing. 

One  of  Hume's  views,  as  to  the  proper  treatment  of 
the  Marquis,  was,  that  the  isolation  of  Weldhall  was 
unsuitable  to  his  condition  :  that  he  should  be  in  a  more 
cheerfiil  residence,  and  one  in  other  respects  more  suit- 
able ;  and  the  dispute  appears  to  have  been  for  some 
time  suspended  on  this  peg.  On  tiie  31st  October, 
Hume  writes :  — 

"  What  is  the  mighty  matter  in  dispute  !  Only  about 
hiring  a  few  carts  to  remove  the  family  to  another  house, 
in  order  to  quit  this  ;  which,  for  very  good  reasons,  is 
infinitely  disagreeable  to  your  friend,  very  dangerous, 
will  be  uninhabitable  for  cold  during  the  winter  season, 
and  costs  £300  to  ^€400  a-year,  at  least,  to  the  family, 
more  than  is  requisite."  And  afterwards  he  says  of 
"^^cent :  —  "  He  said,  when  he  was  here,  that  we  shall 
live  in  this  house  till  the  lease  wu  out,  in  spite  of  all 
opposition." 

In  the  letter  from  which  the  preceding  passage  is 
taken,  he  says  to  Sir  James  Johnstone  :  — 

"I  must  begin  by  complaining  of  you  for  having 
yoked  me  here  with  a  man  of  the  Captain's  character, 
without  giving  me  the  least  hint  concerning  it,  if  it  was 
known  to  you,  as,  indeed,  it  is  no  secret  to  the  world.  . 

•  .  .  He  flatters,  and  caresses,  and  praises,  and 
hates  me  also  ;  and  would  be  glad  to  chase  me  away,  as 
doing  me  the  honour,  and,  I  hope,  the  justice  of  thinking 
me  a  person  very  unfit  for  his  purposes." 

Colonel  Johnstone,  the  brother  of  Sir  James 
Johnstone,  was  the  step-father  of  the  Marquis ; 
but  it  was  Sir  James  who,  from  warm  admiration 


of  ^The  Moral  EsaayB,"  had  engaged  Mr.  Hume 
in  his  most  disagreeable,  though  not  unprofitable 
office.  Hume's  connexion  with  the  unhappy  per- 
son, whose  insanity  soon  became  confirmed,  was  a 
fitting  prelude  to  his  subsequent  embroilment  with 
Rousseau.  Mr.  Burton  makes  the  best  of  the 
affair  for  the  philosopher,  who  was  very  reluctant 
to  forego  his  pecuniary  hopes,  when  he  says  :— 

There  are  two  diflbrent  views  that  may  be  taken  of 
Hume's  motives  for  not  having  at  once  resigned  his 
appointment,  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  tnin  of 
indignities  to  which  he  was  subjected.  Whoever  anti- 
cipates that  a  man  who  had  tutored  hia  mind  by  the 
nUes  of  philosophy,  and  who  lived  an  upright  and  inde- 
pendent life,  may  be  actuated  by  some  better  riews  than 
those  of  mere  pecuniary  aggrandizement,  will  gire  him 
credit  for  having  believed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  cratch 
over  certain  interests  of  the  Annandale  family  at  the 
sacrifice  of  his  own  feelings.  Those  who,  strongly  dis- 
approving of  his  opinions  as  a  philosopher,  believe  them 
to  be  therefore  the  dictates  of  a  corrupted  mind,  will 
probably  search  for  base  and  selfish  motives ;  and  will 
have  little  difficulty  in  identifying  them  with  a  pore  love 
of  gain,  sufficiently  strong  to  absorb  all  gentlemanly 
feeling  and  all  spirit  of  independence.  The  fayourable 
and  charitable  view  admits  of  no  direct  demonstration 
on  which  an  opponent  could  not  be  able  to  throw  doubt; 
and,  the  circumstances  being  stated,  each  reader  is  lefl 
to  form  his  own  opinion. 

There  is  one  thing  that  Hume  never  attempts  to  con- 
ceal— his  feeling  that  the  situation  was  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view  advantageous  to  him,  and  his  consequent 
desire  to  preserre  it  for  his  own  sake,  so  long  as  he  oould 
do  so  with  honour.  That  it  should  be  so  is  one  of  those 
inconsistencies  often  exhibited  in  fine  geniuses,  which 
ordinary  men  of  the  world  find  it  difficult  to  appreciate. 
It  frequently  proceeds  firom  this  circumstance,  that,  not 
being  acquainted  with  the  ordinary  beaten  tracks  to- 
wards wealth  and  independence,  which  otiier  men  so 
easily  find ;  yet  desiring  the  latter,  although  perhap 
they  care  not  for  the  former  endowment,  they  lay  hold 
with  avidity  on  any  guide  that  is  likely  to  lead  them, 
by  however  devious  and  unpleasant  a  path,  to  the 
desired  object.  Men  whose  minds  are  mnch  occupied 
with  abstract  subjects,  if  they  be  poor  and  desire  to  be 
free  of  unpleasant  obligations,  are  thus  apt  to  grasp  at 
trifling  rights  with  a  pertinacity  which  has  the  aii  of 
selfishness. 

We  have  a  notion  that  publishers  could  ilius- 
trate  this  point  or  quality  of  philosopheis  from  a 
pretty  large  general  experience. 

From  reading  the  Annandale  and  Hume  Corres' 
pondence,  whid^  was  published  some  years  siace, 
we  were  somewhat  inclined  to  think  that  Hume 
held  rather  too  firm  a  grasp  of  a  humiliating 
appointment,  from  which  nothing  satisfactory 
could  result  except  a  few  pounds  sterling;  but 
Mr.  Burton,  after  some  excellent  remarks  on 
the  condition  and  changes  of  Scottish  society, 
which  had  humbled  so  many  gentlemen  into 
tradesmen  and  shopkeepersy  takes  a  juster,  because 
a  broader  view  thiui  ours.  All  this,  and  more^  ^'^ 
have  pondered  ;  and,  upon  second  Noughts,  fuUy 
acquit  Hume  of  all  blame  on  the  pounds  shilliBgd 
and  pence  score. 

The  more  that  a  poor  philosopher  could  f&irly 
obtain  from  the  revenues  of  a  lunatic  nobleman, 
whose  accumulated  rents  amounted  to  X400,000, 
the  better.  Hume  stuck  up  most  manfully  for  a 
balance  of  £75  which  he  thought  due  to  him ; 
and  it  is  a  pity  the  sum  was  not  much  greater ; 
especially  if  he  generously  gave  up  his  salary  of 
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Libiftiun  to  the  FiMmlty  of  Adyocates  to  his 
fneod  the  hlind  poet^  Blacklock,  as  is  here,  though 
mdiiectl/y  stated.  We  hare^  indeed,  neyer  heen 
ahlf  to  sie  that  Addison  was  either  mean  or 
iTiiicioii%  heeauae  he  exacted  the  fees  of  his  office 
bm  his  personal  friends ;  rightly  saying,  that 
whit  was  a  tiifle  saved  to  each  of  them  came  to 
be  a  sum  of  some  consequence  to  him. 

Home  had  not  long  escaped  from  the  bondage 
to  whleh  <^  his  poverty,  but  not  his  wiU,  consented," 
when,  early  in  1746,  he  was  invited  to  attend 
Genenl  St.  Clair  as  his  secretary,  in  an  expedi- 
tioa  mtended  for  Caoada,  but  which  ended  in  an 
idle  demonstration  on  the  French  coast.  He  was 
abo,  on  a  vacancy  occurring,  appointed  Judgfr- 
Advocate ;  and  he  seems  to  have  had  some  idea  of 
ohtaming  a  military  oommission,  as  a  kind  of  pis- 
9lkr.  In  this  brief  service,  of  which  Mr.  Burton 
has  given  Hume's  interesting  account,  which  was 
wot  home  to  his  brother,  he  formed  some  valu- 
able and  steady  Mendahips.  One  little  episode  is 
strikiog,  as  illustrative  of  a  subject  on  which 
Hame  has  written  one  of  his  earliest  essays, 
*^  Chivaliy  and  Modem  Honour,"  and  also  of  his 
** Easay  on  Suicide*    He  writes— 

**  While  we  lay  at  Plometir,  a  village  about  a  league 
fnm  L'Orient,  there  happened  in  our  family  one  of  the 
Boii  tngieal  stories  ever  I  heard  of,  and  than  which 
aftbiof  eftr  gave  me  more  conoem.  I  know  not  if 
cm  yon  bend  of  Migor  Forbes,  a  brother  of  Sir 
AitWs.  He  was,  and  was  esteemed,  a  man  of  the 
imiest  aense,  honour^  modesty,  mildnesa,  and  equality 
«f  temper,  la  the  world.  His  learning  was  very  great 
fi»  a  man  of  any  profession;  but  a  prodigy  for  a  soldier. 
His  btiTeiy  had  been  tried,  and  was  unquestioned.  He 
bad  txhauated  himoelf  with  Datigne  and  hunger  for  two 
dap,  M  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  oamp  and 
Mae  to  our  quarters,  where  I  took  the  utmost  oare  of 
biai,  aa  there  was  a  great  friendship  betwixt  us.  He 
upraaedvast  anxiety  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  leave 
bii  dsty,  sad  foar  lest  his  honour  should  suffer  by  it. 
I  aadeaToured  to  quiet  his  mind  as  muoh  as  possible, 
aad  theught  I  had  left  him  tolerably  eomposed  at  night; 
bot,  retaming  to  his  room  early  next  morning,  I  found 
bia,  with  saiaU  remains  of  life,  wallowing  in  his  own 
bM,  with  the  arteries  of  his  arm  out  asunder.  I 
imaadiately  sent  for  a  surgeon,  got  a  bandage  tied  to 
bit  ana,  aad  reeovered  him  entirely  to  his  senses  and 
mdanisading.  He  lived  about  four-and-twenty  hours 
after,  and  I  ioA  several  conversations  with  him.  Never 
a  Ban  expressed  a  more  steady  contempt  of  life,  nor 
Me  determined  philosophical  principles,  suitable  to  his 
tnt  He  begged  of  me  to  unloosen  his  bandage,  and 
bastcD  his  death,  as  the  last  act  of  friendship  1  could 
ibow  him :  but,  alas  !  we  life  not  in  Greek  or  Roman 
tines.  He  told  me  that  he  knew  he  could  not  liye  a 
fcw  days :  but  if  he  did,  as  soon  aa  he  became  his  own 
aaater,  he  would  take  a  more  expeditious  method, 
J^bich  none  of  his  friends  could  prevent.  *  1  die,*  says 
be, '  from  a  Jealousy  of  honour,  perhaps  too  delicate  ; 
and  do  you  think,  if  it  were  possible  for  me  to  liyey  1 
*oald  now  consent  to  it,  to  be  a  gaadng-stock  to  the 
feoHah  world.  I  am  too  fhr  advanced  to  return.  And 
if  life  was  odious  to  me  before,  it  must  be  doubly  so  at 
pRaeat.'  He  became  delirious  a  few  hours  before  he 
died.  He  had  wrote  a  short  letter  to  his  brother,  aboye 
tea  honrs  before  he  cut  his  arteries.  This  we  found  on 
tbe  table." 

The  expedition  having  ended  or  failed,  as  French 
or  Engliflh  critics  may  please  to  describe  the  event, 
Hume,  now  thirty-five,  was  once  more  in  want  of 
<KCQpation,  and  he  could  have  but  slender  hopes  of 
^•pay  for  his  brief  period  of  service  aa  Judge- 


Adtocate ;  so  he  xetumed  to  Ninewells,  ^  sitting 
down  quietly  among  his  books,  in  the  midst  of 
his  family  circle,  his  mother,  his  elder  brother, 
and  his  sister.''  And  here,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  if  he  did  not  turn  poet,  he  certainly  amused 
himself  and  his  friends  by  composing  occasional 
verses.  But  the  poetry  of  David  Hume,  thus  given 
to  light  by  the  diligence  of  Mr.  Burton,  after  an 
eclipse  of  a  hundred  years,  is  so  rare  a  literary 
curiosity,  that  we  must  leave  it  untouched  —  a 
bonne  houehe  to  thousands  of  readers,  who  would 
never  open  the  works  of  a  metaphysician  and  moral 
essayist.  The  poetry — the  actual  love-verses,  and 
pieces  of  gallant  compliment,  naturally  lead  the 
biographer  to  the  question,  **  Was  Hume  ever  in 
love?''  and  he  seems  to  hold,  that  no  man  de- 
serves to  have  his  biography  written  who  never 
was  in  love,  though  he  is  hudly  able,  with  all  his 
ingenuity,  aided  by  Hume's  poetry,  to  establish  a 
gwA  case  for  his  client.  <<Hume  tells  us,"  says 
Mr.  Burton,  in  his  own  **  Life," 

"  As  I  took  a  particular  pleasure  in  the  company  of 
modest  women,  I  had  no  reason  to  be  displeased  with 
the  reception  I  met  with  ftom  them.'*  In  his  essays  he 
frequently  discusses  the  passion  of  love,  dividing  it  into 
its  elements  about  as  systematioally  as  if  he  had  sub- 
jected it  to  a  ohemioal  analysis,  and  laying  down  rules 
regardhig  it  as  distinctly  and  speeifloally  as  if  it  were  a 
system  of  logio. 

Scraps  are  quoted  from  various  letters,  but 
nothing  goes  far  to  establish  the  fact,  though  Mr. 
Burton  remarks. 

The  question,  whether  the  man  concerning  whom  a 
biographical  work  is  written  was  eyer  in  loye,  is  an 
important  feature  in  his  history,  if  any  light  can  be 
thrown  upon  it. 

In  the  following  curious  anecdote,  Hume,  in 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Oswald  of  Dunnikier,  explains  the 
rationale  of  his  own  happy  escapes. 

Lord  Marchfflont  has  had  the  most  extraordinary  ad- 
venture in  the  world.  About  three  weeks  ago  he  was 
at  the  play,  where  he  espied  in  one  of  the  boxes  a  fair 
virgin,  whose  looks,  air,  and  manner,  made  such  a  power- 
ftd  and  wonderfU  eifect  upon  him  as  was  yisible  to  every 
bystander.  His  raptures  were  so  undisguised,  his  looks 
so  expressive  of  passion,  his  inquiries  so  earnest,  that 
every  body  took  notice  of  it.  He  soon  was  told  that  her 
name  was  Crompton,  a  linen-draper's  daughter,  that  had 
been  bankrupt  last  year,  and  had  not  been  able  to  pay 
above  five  shillings  in  the  pound.  The  fair  nymph  her- 
self was  about  sixteen  or  seventeen,  and  being  supported, 
by  some  relations,  appeared  in  every  public  place,  and 
had  fatigued  every  eye  but  that  of  his  lordship,  which, 
being  entirely  employed  in  the  severer  studies,  had  never 
till  ttiat  fatal  moment  opened  upon  her  charms.  ^  Such 
and  so  powerftil  was  their  efTect,  as  to  be  able  to  justify 
all  the  Pharamonds  and  Cyruses  in  'their  utmost  extra- 
vagancies. He  wrote  next  morning  to  her  father,  desir- 
ing leave  to  vbit  bis  daughter  on  honourable  terms ;  and 
in  a  few  days  die  will  be  Countess  of  Marchmont.*  All 
this  is  certainly  true.  They  say  many  small  fevers  pre- 
vent a  great  one.  Heayen  be  praised  that  I  have  al- 
ways lUced  the  persons  aad  company  of  the  Ihir  sex  ! 
for  by  that  means  I  hope  to  eseape  such  ridiculous  pas- 
sions. But  could  you  oyer  suspect  the  ambitious,  the 
severe,  the  bustling,  the  impetuous,  the  violent  March- 
mont, of  becoming  so  tender  and  gentle  a  swain — an 
Artamenes,  an  Oroondates  I 

*  The  marriage  took  place  aocordingly  on  the  day  follow- 
ing the  date  of  the  letter,  viz.  30th  January.  She  was  the 
second  wife  of  Lord  Marchmont ;  his  first  countess,  whose 
name  was  Western,  haying  died  on  9th  May  of  the  previous 
year. 
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>  By  this  time  Hume  was  onoe  mdre  secretary  to 
General  St.  Cliur,  who  had  been  appointed  English 
military  envoy  at  Turin.  A  most  delightful  sec- 
tion of  the  "  Life,'*  and  addition  to  literature,  is 
found  in  the  journal  which  Hume  kept  in  his 
travels  through  Holland,  the  Netherlands,  Austria, 
and  part  of  Italy.  We  should  really  have  felt 
gratclul  to  Mr.  Burton,  although  he  had  presented 
us  with  no  other  novelty.  Nothing  can  be  written 
with  more  charming  ease  and  simplicity  than 
Hume's  compendious  and  pithy  narrative  of  travel. 
A  few  detached  passages  are  «J1  we  can  a£Ford. 


•  ^  We  have  now  trayelled  aloiig  a  giwt  part  of  thai 
ooontry,  thrcragh  which  the  Dake  of  Marlboroiigh 
marched  up  his  army,  when  he  led  them  into  Bavaria. 
'Tie  of  this  country  Mr.  Addison  epeaks  when  he  oaUs 
the  people — 

Nations  of  sUvet  liy  Tjnsuar  debased, 
Their  Makers  image  more  toaa  half-defaced. 

And  he  adds,  that  the  soldiers  were — 

Hourly  instraeted  as  they  vrge  their  toil, 

To  prize  their  Queen  and  lo?e  their  native  soil. 

''If  any  foot  soldier  could  have  more  ridieulons 
national  prejudices  than  the  poet,  I  should  be  much 
eurprised.  Be  assured  there  is  not  a  finer  country  in 
the  worid ;  nor  are  there  any  signs  of  poverty  among  the 
people.    But  John  Bull's  prejudices  are  ridiculous,  as 

his  insolence  is  intolerable Beyond 

Hanau  is  the  village  of  Dettingen,  where  we  walked 
out  and  surveyed  the  field  of  battle,  accompanied  with 
the  postmaster,  who  saw  the  battle  from  his  windows. 
Good  God,  what  an  escape  we  made  there  !" 

RATISBON. 

^We  were  all  very  much  taken  with  the  town  of 
Nuremberg,  where  we  lay  two  nights  ago ;  the  houses, 
though  old-fashioned,  and  of  a  grotesque  figure,  (having 
sometimes  five  or  six  stories  of  garrets,)  yet  are  they 
solid,  well  built,  complete,  and  cleanly.  The  people  are 
handsome,  well  clothed,  and  well  fed ;  an  air  of  industry 
and  contentment,  without  splendour,  prevails  through 
the  whole.    'Tis  a  Protestant  republic  on  the  banks  of  a 

river,  (whose  name  I  have  forgot.) 

We  travelled  through  part  of  the  Elector  Palatine's 
country,  and  then  returned  to  Bavaria ;  but  though  the 
country  be  good  and  weU  cultivated,  and  populous,  the 
inhabitants  are  not  at  their  ease.  The  late  miserable 
wars  have  no  doubt  hurt  them  much.  Ratisbon  is  a 
catholic  republic  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
The  houses  and  buildings,  and  aspect  of  the  people,  are 
well  enough,  though  not  comparable  to  those  of  Nurem- 
berg. 'Tis  pretended  that  the  difference  is  always 
sensible  betwixt  a  Protestant  and  Catholic  connti^, 
throughout  all  Germany;  and  perhaps  there  may  be 
something  in  this  observation,  though  it  is  not  every 

where  sensible Germany  is 

undoubtedly  a  very  fine  country,  full  of  industrious 
honest  people ;  and  were  it  united,  it  would  be  the 
greatest  power  that  ever  was  in  the  world.  The  common 
people  are  here,  almost  every  wherci  much  better  treated, 
and  more  at  their  ease,  than  in  France ;  and  are  not 
very  much  inferior  to  the  English,  notwithstanding  all 
the  airs  the  latter  give  themselves." 

Our  next  stags  may  he  Vienna  and  its  court, 
where  then  reigned  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  in 
all  her  pride  and  gloiy.    Of  Vienna,  Hume  says, 

**  This  town  is  very  little  for  a  capital,  but  excessively 
populous.  The  houses  are  very  high,  the  streets  very 
narrow  and  crooked,  so  that  the  many  handsome  build- 
ings that  are  here,  make  not  any  figure.  The  suburbs 
are  spacious  and  open;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  can  never 
believe  what  they  tell  us,  that  there  are  two  hundred 
thousand  uhabitants  in  it.  It  is  composed  entirely  of 
nobility  and  of  lackeys,  of  soldiers  and  of  priests.  Now, 
I  beUev^  you  '11  allow,  that  in  a  town  inhabited  only  by 


these  four  sets  of  people  above-me&tioaed,  the  Empress- 
queen  could  not  have  undertaken  a  more  difficult  task, 
than  that  which  she  has  magnanimously  entered  upon, 
fiz.,  the  producing  an  absolute  chastity  amongst  them. 
A  court  of  chastity  is  lately  erected  here,  who  send  sU 
loose  women  to  the  frontiers  of  Hungary,  where  thej 
can  only  debauch  Turks  and  Infidels.  I  hope  you  wiU 
not  pay  your  taxes  with  greater  grudge,  becaase  you 
hear  that  her  Imperial  Majesty,  in  whose  serrice  tbey 
are  to  be  spent,  is  so  great  a  prude 

**  They  are  a  well-looked  couple  ;  the  emperor  his  a 
great  air  of  goodness,  and  his  royal  consort  of  spirit. 
Her  voice,  and  manner,  and  address  are  the  most  agree- 
able that  can  be,  and  she  made  us  several  complimeDts 
on  our  nation.  She  is  not  a  beauty :  but,  being  a  sotc- 
reign,  and  a  woman  of  sense  and  spirit,  no  wonder  sHe 
has  met  such  extraordinary  support  from  her  subjects, 
as  well  as  ftom  other  nations  in  Europe.  However,  the 
English  gallantry  towards  her  is  a  little  relaxed ;  sod 
the  King  of  Sardinia  is  her  present  favourite.  .  .  . 
.  .  .  You  must  know  that  you  neither  bow  nor  kneel 
to  emperors  and  empresses,  but  curtsy ;  so  that,  sfter 
we  had  had  a  little  conversation  vnth  her  imperial  ms- 
jesty,  we  were  to  walk  backwards  through  a  yery  long 
room,  curtsying  all  the  way,  and  there  was  yery  great 
danger  of  our  falling  foul  of  each  other,  as  well  as  of 
tumbling  topsy-turvy.  '  She  saw  the  difficulty  we  were 
in ;  and  immediately  called  to  us :  '  Allei,  allez,  Mes- 
sieurs, sans  c^r^moaie ;  vons  n'dtes  pas  accoutam^s  a  ce 

mouvement,  et  le  plancher  est  glissant.' 

This  court  is  fine,  without  being  gay;  and  the  compaoj 
is  very  accessible,  without  being  very  sociable.  Wheo 
we  were  to  be  introduced  to  the  emperor  and  empress, 
Sir  Thomas  Robinson  gathered  us  all  together  into  a  win- 
dow, that  he  might  be  able  to  carry  us  to  them  at  once, 
when  the  time  should  be  proper.  A  lady  cane  op  to 
him,  and  asked  him  if  these  were  not  his  chickeni  be 
was  gathering  under  his  wings,  after  which  she  joined 
conversation  with  us ;  and  in  a  little  time  asked  us,  if 
we  had  any  acquaintance  of  the  ladies  of  the  court,  and 
if  we  should  not  be  glad  to  know  their  names.  We  re- 
plied, that  she  could  not  do  us  a  greater  favonr.  '  Whj, 
then,'  says  she, '  I  shall  tell  you,  beginning  with  myself; 
I  am  the  Countess  — '  she  added  her  name,  whieh  I  am 
sorry  to  have  forgot.  We  have  met  with  several  in- 
stances of  these  agreeable  liberties.  The  women  here 
are  many  of  them  handsome;  if  you  ever  want  toasts, 
please  to  name,  upon  my  authority,  Mademoiselle 
Staremberg,  or  the  Countess  PUfi.  The  men  are  ngly 
and  awkward." 

I  have  heard  Maly  Johnston  say  she  was  told  that 
she  was  very  like  the  empress-queen.  Please  tell  ber 
it  is  not  so.  The  empress,  though  not  very  well  shaped, 
is  better  than  Maly ;  but  she  has  not  so  good  a  face. 
She  looks  also  as  if  she  were  prouder  and  worse  tem- 
pered." 

We  get  on  to  a  tour  in  Styria,  then  a  much 
wilder  country  than  now,  though  it  is  still  a  aavsge 
land  in  the  eyes  of  English  travellers. 

''Thero  happened,  however,  a  thing  to-day,  which 
surprised  us  all.  The  empress-queen,  regardiag  this 
country  as  a  little  barbarous,  has  sent  some  miBsionaries 
of  Jesuits  to  instruct  them.  They  had  sermons  to-daj 
in  the  street,  under  our  windows,  attended  with 
psalms  ;  and  believe  me,  nothing  could  be  more  hanoo- 
nious,  better  tuned,  or  more  agreeable  than  the  voices  of 
these  savages  ;  and  the  chorus  of  a  f^nch  opera  does 
not  sing  in  better  time.  You  may  infer  firom  thence,  if 
you  please,  that  Orpheus  did  not  civilize  the  savage 
nations  by  his  music 

Mantua  was  reached;  and  Hume  becoming 
enthusiastic  for  once,  tells  that  he  **  kissed  the 
earth  that  produced  Yiigil,"  and  admixed  the  fer- 
tile plains  which  he  has  so  finely  celebrated.  It 
is  but  fair,  in  the  midst  of  aur  adnuration  of 
Hume's  travels^  that  the  reader  should  also  hear 
what  bis  biographer  thinks  of  thcniy  as  his  a«imira- 
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tioD  18  mora  qualified;  and  perhaps  we  should 
Uve  formed  a  leas  partial  opinion,  had  the  follow- 
ing parallel  been  found  at  the  beginning  instead  of 
the  ead  of  the  journal : 

Fir  different,  (Bays  Mr.  Barton,)  was  the  pomp  and 
eutomstaace  in  which  the  writer  of  this  narratiTe 
pezfomed  his  jonmeyy  from  the  condition  in  which 
Goldsmith,  fonr  years  afterwards,  pnrsned  nearly  the 
niBtt  roate  to — 

-^— >  whan  the  nide  CarinthUn  boor 
Agunst  tlw  ImnimIcss  itranger  shots  the  door. 

And  Hniae's  motions  seem  to  haye  partaken  of  the 
poBp  sad  regolaritj  of  his  oBlotal  station ;  for,  eren  in 
thflse  funiliar  letters  to  his  brother,  he  is  all  iJong  the 
Mcntsfj  of  legation ;  or  when  he  descends  from  that 
hdi^t,  it  18  bnt  to  meant  the  chair  of  the  scholar  and 
philosopher.  There  are  no  escapades.  We  nerer  hear 
that  he  baa  taken  it  in  his  head  to  direige  from  the 
ngnlar  vonta  to  see  an  old  castle  or  a  waterfall.  Yet 
he  went  with  an  eye  for  scenery.  The  Alpine  passes 
excited  his  admiration,  and  his  description  of  the  banks 
of  the  lU^e  will  be  recognised  at  this  day  as  rery  acca- 
nte — with  one  material  exception.  He  says  nothing  of 
the  ihadal  fortresses  perched  like  the  nests  of  birds  of 
prey,  to  wMch  their  moral  resemblance  was  at  least  as 
close  as  their  physical ;  and  thus  one  of  the  greatest 
historians  of  his  age,  passes  through  a  country  without 
appearing  to  hare  noticed  in  their  true  character,  this 
series  of  prominent  muks  of  a  remarkable  chapter  in 

the  hirtory  of  Eorope 

He  does  not  condescend  to  mention  any  one  of  the 
Sue  speetmens  of  Gothio  architecture  which  he  must 
hare  seen — not  eren  that  rast  and  beantiAil  fragment 
the  cathedral  of  Cologne.    One  wonders  whether  or  not 
be  was  at  the  trouble  of  inquiring,  what  was  that  huge 
mass  which  he  must  hare  seen  towering  OTer  the  city ; 
and  if,  straying  within  its  gates,  and  looking  on  Albert 
Durer'a  painted  ivindows,  he  had  curiosity  enough  to 
inspect  the  reliquary  of  the  tomb  of  the  three  kings, 
coataiaing  gems  so  ancient,  that  they  are  conjectured  to 
be  older  thui  Christianity,  and  to  hare  been  the  orna- 
ments of  some  Pagan  shrine,  transferred  to,  and  histori- 
cally associated  with,  the  pure  creed  which  displaced 
the  barbarous  rites  of  Paganism.    This  might  hare  at 
least  formed  a  curious  topic  for  his  Natural  History  of 
Religioii 

Upon  scarcely  any  subject  does  Hume  oonrerse  as 
a  brolher  tra^eUing  into  foreign  hinds  might  be  sup- 
posed to  address  a  brother  residing  at  home,  and  culti- 
Tating  his  ancestral  acres.  We  should  expect  to  find 
him  obserring  that  this  rirer  is  like  the  Tweed,  or 
unlike  it — larger  or  smaller ;  or  comparing  some  range 
of  htlls  with  the  Cheviots  :  but  he  is  genend  and  nndo- 
mestic  in  all  his  remarks,  sare  the  one  obserration  that 
the  Rhine  is  as  broad  as  from  his  brother's  house  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river. 

At  Turin,  Hume,  the  *^  famous  Scottish  philo- 
sopher,*' was  seen  by  the  celebrated  Lord  Charle- 
mont,  one  of  the  few  genuine  Irish  patriots  of  his 
own,  or  indeed  of  any  Irish  age,  who  was  then  a 
▼ery  young  man  on  his  travels.  His  picture  of 
Hume,  wbicb  Mr.  Burton  copies,  is  true  portrai- 
ture. 

''Nature,  I  believe,  never  formed  any  man  more 
aalike  his  real  character  than  David  Hume.  The 
powers  of  physiognomy  were  baffled  by  his  connte- 
asoce ;  neither  could  the  aest  skilful  in  that  science 
pretend  to  discover  the  smallest  trace  of  the  faculties 
of  Ids  mind  in  the  unmeaning  features  of  his  visage. 
His  fhea  was  broad  and  fat,  his  mouth  wide,  and  with- 
out any  other  expression  than  that  of  imbecility.  His 
eyes  vacant  and  spiritless,  and  the  corpulence  of  his 
whole  person,  was  far  better  fitted  to  communicate  the 
idea  of  a  turtle- eating  alderman,  than  of  a  refined  philo- 
sopher. His  speech  in  English  was  rendered  ridiculous 
by  the  broadest  Scotch  accent,  and  his  French  was,  if 
possiUe,  sttU  more  Unghable ;  sp  that  wisdom  moel 


certainly  never  disguised  herself  before  in  so  nneonth  a 
garb.  Though  now  near  fifty  years  old,  he  was  healthy 
and  strong;  but  his  health  and  strength,  far  fh>m  being 
advantageous  to  his  figure,  instead  of  manly  comeliness, 
had  only  the  appearance  of  mstioity.  His  wearing  an 
uniform  added  greatly  to  his  natural  awkwardness,  for 
he  wore  it  like  a  grocer  of  the  trained-bands." 

We  do  not  pretend  to  note  the  appearance  of 
each  of  those  works,  which  Mr.  Burton,  ''  aa  in 
duty  bound,''  has  epecially  and  minutely  recorded, 
with  many  of  the  collateral  circumstanoea  which 
attended  each  publication ;  but  we  may  mention 
that,  about  the  time  of  Hume's  residence  at  Turm, 
he  had  determined  that  the  unfortunate  *^  Treatise 
of  Human  Nature,"  should  be  *^  treated  as  a  work 
Uotted  out  from  literature,'*  and  the  ''  Inquiry 
concerning  Human  Understanding"  substituted  in 
its  stead.  We  notice  this  to  introduce  a  specimen 
of  Mr.  Burton's  manner  of  characterizing  Hume's 
works,  and  to  show  his  style  of  investigation,  when 
he  ventures  to  vindicate  or  to  support  his  own 
opinions,  when  these  are  opposed  to  the  philoso- 
phical systems  of  Hume,  And  thus  he  treats  the 
doctrine  of  "  necessity"— 

Of  those  views  which  are  more  fully  developed  in  the 
Inquiry  than  in  the  early  work,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant is  the  attempt  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  Necessity, 
and  to  reftate  that  of  Free  Will  in  relation  to  the  springs 
of  human  action.  To  those  who  adopted  the  vulgar 
notion  of  Hume's  theory  of  cause  and  effect,  that  it  left 
the  phenomena  of  nature  without  a  ruling  principle,  the 
attempt  to  show  that  the  human  mind  was  bound  by 
necessary  laws  appeared  to  be  a  startling  inconsistency 
— a  sort  of  reversal  of  the  poet's  idea. 

And  binding  nature  fast  in  fate. 
Left  free  the  homaa  vilL 

It  appeared  to  remove  the  chains  of  necessity  from  in- 
animate nature,  and  rivet  them  on  the  will. 

Bnt  there  is  a  decided  principle  of  connexion  between 
the  two  doctrines;  whether  or  not  it  be  a  principle  that 
will  bear  scrutiny,  is  another  question.  The  two  sys- 
tems are  identified  with  each  other,  simply  by  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  notion  of  power  both  in  the  material  and 
in  the  immaterial  world.  As  we  cannot  find  in  physical 
causes  any  power  to  produce  their  efibct,  so  when  a  man 
moves  his  arm  to  strike,  or  his  tongue  to  reprimand,  we 
have  no  notion  of  any  power  being  exercised;  but  we 
have  an  impression  that  certain  impulses  are  followed, 
and  we  can  no  more  suppose  that  it  was  at  the  choice 
of  the  individual  whether,  when  these  impulses  or 
motives  existed,  they  should  or  should  not  be  obeyed^ 
than  that  when  the  phenomenon  called  in  the  material 
world  the  cause,  made  its  appearance,  there  could  be 
any  donbt  of  its  being  followed  by  the  effect.  The 
inference  from  this  was,  that  human  actions  are  as  much 
the  objects  of  inductive  philosophy  as  the  operations  of 
nature;  that  they  are  equally  regular,  effect  following 
cause  as  much  in  the  operations  of  the  passions  as  in 
those  of  the  elements. 

We  should  have  liked  to  quote  what  is  said  of 
Hume's  doctrine  of  miracles,  but  must  leave  the 
reader  to  peruse  an  ingenious  chain  of  reasoning 
on  the  rationale  of  belief,  merely  quoting  the  con- 
cluding sentence. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Hume  employed  the 
word  miracles  in  the  title  of  this  inquiry.  He  thus 
employed  a  term  which  had  been  applied  to  sacred  snb- 
jects,  and  raised  a  natural  prejudice  against  reasonings, 
applicable  to  contemporary  events,  and  to  the  rules  of 
ordinary  historical  belief.  He  might  have  found  some 
other  title— each  as,  *<  The  Principles  of  Belief  hi  Human 
Testimonv,"  which  would  have  more  satisiketorily 
explained  the  nature  of  the  inquiry. 
{To  he  conHtnted.) 
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THE  EARL  OF  GOWRIE.    A  TRAGEDY.* 


Mb.  Whitb  has  long  ranked  with  the  best  of 
our  httmoroQA  writers^  and  our  leaden  have  no 
doubt  spent  many  an  hour  oyer  the  pleasant  tales 
of  the  author  of  Sir  Fritmle  Pumpkin^  in  this  and 
other  magazines^  without  dreaming  that  they 
sprung  from  the  liyely  brain  of  a  son  of  the 
Churdi.  Here  he  has  entered  the  lists  of  litera- 
ture in  a  new  and  more  ambitious  character^  where 
success  is  the  exception,  failure  the  rule.  If  we 
cannot  award  him  the  pabn  of  perfect  success, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  he  bears  himself 
bravely,  and  gives  goodly  promise  of  higher 
achievements  hereafter. 

Mr.  White  has  selected  for  his  theme  the  mys- 
terious attempt,  by  Lord  Gowrie,  at  Ruthven 
Castle,  upon  the  person  of  King  James ;  a  subject 
which  has  been  hunted  to  death  to  very  little 
purpose  by  historical  antiquaries.  That  such  an 
attempt  was  made,  and  that  it  was  foiled,  either 
by  a  singular  coincidence  of  circumstances,  or  by 
premeditated  arrangement,  is  certain.  The  mo- 
tives and  ultimate  purpose  of  the  conspirators  are 
surrounded  with  obscurity.  Mr.  White  has,  with 
a  dexterity  which  indicates  no  small  aptness  for 
dramatic  composition,  supplemented  the  historical 
facts  by  the  introduction  of  motives  and  characters 
that  give  coherence  to  the  story,  and  an  explana- 
tion quite  as  satisfactory  as  that  of  any  learned 
delver  in  the  inibbiah  of  antiquity.  He  has  made 
it  a  case  of  plot  and  counter-plot,  each  of  the 
parties  acting  under  strong  acd  natural  impulses. 
The  attempt  of  Gowrie  is  defeated  by  the  very 
means  which  James  had  prepared  for  the  seizure 
of  that  nobleman's  person,  and  the  usual  sacrifices 
to  the  Moloch  of  tragedy  aro  made  consistentiy 
with  historical  truth*  So  far  as  Growrie  and  his 
brother  are  concerned,  this  is  well ;  but  Mr.  White 
strotches  the  poetical  licence  a  little  too  far  in 
killing  off ^  his  heroine  and  her  father  without 
direct  physical  agency.  Even  Juliet  uses  the 
dagger.  Lear  may  be  permitted  to  die,  when  his 
mighty  sorrows  have  **  stretched  him  on  the 
rack  of  a  rough  world"  too  long  for  a  younger 
frame  to  bear.  But  common  sense  and  the 
dramatic  canons  alike  concur  in  roquiring  that 
people  shall  not  be  made  to  die  off  on  a  sudden, 
merely  of  broken  hearts.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  Mr.  White  could  not  avoid  doing  as  he  has 
done,  —  at  least  in  so  far  as  the  lady  was  concern- 
ed. His  heroine  was  to  begot  rid  of — seeing, 
that  for  a  heroine  to  survive  her  lover  in  a  tragedy 
is  out  of  all  rule ;  and  unfortunately  phial  and 
dagger  wero  alike  inadmissible,  both  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  lady  and  the  nature  of  the  incidents. 
And  this  brings  us  to  the  point  to  which  we  have 
been  over  and  over  again  brought  by  the  repeated 
failures  which  we  have  witnessed  within  the  last 
few  years,  of  even  able  writers,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  historical  plays,— that  a  dramatist  does 
unwisely  in  exercising  his  genius  in  this  form. 
It  is  wilfully  to  bind  himself  in  fetters, — ^to  subject 


the  ideal  to  the  real  in  a  way  which  is  death  to 
art.  The  adoption  of  a  hiatorical  epoch  gives 
tone,  colouring,  procision  to  a  play ;  and,  so  far  as 
it  appears  to  us,  the  artist  does  well  to  place  his 
characters  in  some  period  to  which  we  can,  in 
imagination,  rofer  them.  But  beyond  this  we  hold 
that  he  should  keep  himself  p^ectiy  free  to  de- 
velop his  characters  consistentiy  with  the  logic  of 
passion  only,  and  to  accumulate  his  motives  and 
incidents  with  a  regard  only  to  general  troth, 
without  roferonce  to  historical  accuracy.  By 
doing  so,  he  is  enabled  to  adjust  the  materials  of 
his  picturo  moro  effectively,  and  to  comply  with 
the  essential  condition  of  all  art,  which  otherwise  he 
never  can  do,  by  making  the  interest  of  his  work, 
as  it  wero,  radiate  firom,  and  converge  towards,  one 
great  central  focus.  The  want  of  this  central 
interest  is  the  main  defect  in  the  present  play ;  and 
this  defect  will,  in  our  apprehension,  entirely  unfit 
it  for  roprosentation.  The  attention  of  an  audience 
would  inevitably  flag  before  the  close  of  the 
second  act,  simply  for  want  of  the  development  of 
any  dominant  passion,  or  principle,  or  of  any 
striking  series  of  events. 

So  much  for  the  general  structuro  of  the  plar. 
Many  of  the  situations  aro  powerfully  imagined,  and 
the  individual  characters  aro  sketched  with  a  firm- 
ness  and  distinctive  force  that  interosts  the  reader, 
although  the  defects  of  the  play,  as  a  play,  might 
ronder  them  tedious  to  a  spectator.  They  indicate  a 
power,  which,  if  employed  on  the  drama  of  pure 
character  and  passion,  might  add  to  the  by  no 
means  abundant  stock  of  our  good  acting  plays. 
The  character  of  Logan  of  Restalrig,  fieiy,  yet 
subtie,  generous,  resolute,  warm  in  passion  and  in 
affection,  is  perhaps  the  most  striking.  It  is  de- 
lineated with  a  free  hand  and  elastic  spirit,  that 
rominds  us  of  Decker,  in  some  of  his  best  points. 
But,  as  in  Decker,  the  want  of  comprossion  is  felt. 
The  writer  loses  strength  in  diffuseness.  And  this 
indeed  is  true  of  the  play  throughout.  We  should 
say  it  bore  the  marks  of  behig  thrown  off  at  a 
heat.  In  dramatic  composition,  where,  above  all 
others,  every  sentence  should  be  freighted  with 
significance^  and  where,  without  losing  any  thing 
of  freedom,  the  writer  ought  to  compress  "infinite 
riches  in  a  littie  room,"  this  is  a  fault  that  must 
be  fatal.  But  it  is  one,  of  which  it  always  lies 
within  the  power  of  a  writer  of  Mr.  Whites 
abilities,  to  cure  himself. 

It  is  difficult  to  select  passages  for  quotation 
from  a  play  like  this,  where  the  action  is  xapi<^; 
and  the  writer  has  not  concentrated  his  thoughts 
in  the  few  pregnant  words  for  which  our  greatest 
dramatists  are  conspicuous ;  but  the  following 
quotations  will  show  that  Mr.  White's  style  has 
in  it  the  impulsiveness,  and  vigour,  which  form 
one  of  the  main  elements  of  excellence  in  dramatic 
writing. 

Ayliffe,  Lord  Burghley's  emissary,  i«  e»^^*" 
vouring,  without  committing  his  principal,  to  wile 
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bm  BetuUri^  his  plans  for  secnzing  the  person  of 
tkeKing. 

ATLIFFB* 

The  Lord  Treasiurer 
Hm  had  some  distant  inkUngs  of  your  project. 
Bat  nothing  sure ;— you  must  be  open  with  him. 

KSSTAUtlO. 

And  play  the  braggart  with  my  toiigae,  while  he 
Tuns  np  hia  eyes  to  heayen  I    Hear  me,  Sir  John. 
I^re  had  some  old  experience  in  tlus  sort. 
And  can  look  np  to  heayen,  as  well  as  another, 
And  snaffle  throagh  the  nose  ;  I 'to  done't  ere  now, 
Af  Master  Knox  could  witness  ;-Hnlly  girls 
And  erop-eared  priests  are  softened  by  such  arts; 
Bot  when  I 'ye  dealt  with  men,  Hwas  as  a  man, 
Openly,  boldly ;  'twould  ha'  been  better  for  me. 
To  hare  been  less  bold,  less  open; — ^but  'tis  past. 
If  I  looked  np  to  heaven,  It  was  to  see 
Hie  elear  bine  sky,  and  look  no  more  npon 
This  wearying  earth,  and  base  nnthankftil  aims. 
And  many  a  time  I 're  wish'd  that  I  had  nerer 
Tamed  my  poor  eyes  to  this  bleak  earth  again  I 
Bat  I  ne'er  played  the  cozener,  and  cast  up 
My  sanetimoniotui  yisage  to  the  clouds. 
While,  with  a  eomer  of  my  twisted  eye, 
I  saw  the  earth  grow  black  beneath  the  shadow 
Of  a  great  crime,  of  which  I  was  the  father. 
Tell  the  Lord  Treasurer,  when  I  ride  on  flood, 
I  most  be  ohooser  of  my  horse.    You  come 
To  make  your  orertures.    Speak  on.    I  listen. 
The  only  other  passage  for  which  we  can  spare 
room  is,  where  the  young  Earl  of  Gowrie  meets 
his  mother  —  (whose  character,  by  the  way,  is 
drawn  with  a  more  firm  outline  than  any  other 
in  the  play) — on  his  return  from  Padua,  where 
he  has  fflgnalized  himself  by  his  scholarship. 

COUKTESS. 

Where  is  the  Earl 
Of  Gowrie! 

GOWBIB. 

Dearest  mother,  let  me  kneel, 
And  feel  desoend  upon  my  bended  head 
A  mother's  blessing  !    {Kneeli,) 

COUNTESS. 

I  would  see  my  son, 
The  heir  of  Ruthren. 

Qownis. 

He  is  on  his  knee 
Before  you.    Let  him  hear  your  honour'd  roice 
Welcome  him  home. 

OOUMTBBB. 

Stand  up,  that  I  may  see  you. 
Gire  me  your  hand.    It  is  not  like  your  father's. 
Cast  back  the  clustering  ringlets  from  your  brow. 
So— look  npon  me.    There  is  something  there 
That  minds  me  of  a  man  that  I  have  heard 
Oaee  look'd  into  the  risage  of  a  king, 
Aad  qneU'd  hia.  j_What 's  your  name,  young  sir  I 


BBATBIX. 

'TisJohn  — 
'Tis  my  dear  brother. 

COUNTESS. 

Hush,  girl !— What's  your  name ! 

GOWRIE. 

John  Ruthren,  Earl  of  Gowrie. 

COUNTISS. 

It  is  not. 
'Tis  not  the  Earl  of  Gowrie.    Would  an  earl 
Change  his  broad  belt  and  clanging  sword  for  robes, 
Might  suit  some  scholar  in  a  monastery  t 
Where  are  your  spurs,  sir !    Where  your  glittering 

casque 
Gathering  the  sunbeams  round  you  as  you  walk ! 
I  do  not  know  you  thus.    You're  not  my  son  ! 

BEATXUX. 

Speak  not  so  harshly,  mother ;  it  will  break 
His  heart  to  hear  you. 

COUHTBSS. 

Silence,  silly  girl  1 
Let  him  speak  like  a  Ruthren,  if  the  blood 
Has  not  ah  turned  to  water  in  his  Teins. 
Let  me  hear  the  Gowrie  roice  I 

OOWBIE. 

What  would  you,  mother ! 

COUNTESS. 

I  'd  see  yen,  as  a  noble  should  be  seen, 
Girded  and  panoplied.    Go,  Beatrix, 
Bring  me  his  father's  sword  ;  his  coat  of  mail, 
His  helmet :  {the  brings  the  armour,) 

Gird  him  with  the  massive  sword. 
Now  oast  the  hauberk  on  his  shoulder — ^now 
Fix  the  bright  morion  on  his  head.    Stand  there  ! 
John,  Earl  of  Gowrie,  Lord  of  Ruthren,  son 
Of  him,  whose  name  was  as  a  sound  of  thunder 
Over  broad  Scotland,  and  whose  lightning  eye 
Flash'd  like  an  eagle's,  when,  with  thirsty  beak, 
It  swoops  npon  the  Tulture,  lift  your  hand  ! 

{Govrie  rcnset  hi$  hand,) 
You  will,  so  help  you  God,  who  judges  all. 
Bear  a  pure  heart,  firm  hand,  and  righteous  sword. 
You  will  devote  you,  as  your  father  did. 
To  your  poor  country's  service.    In  her  cause, 
You  will  forget  all  fear,idl  tenderness; 
You'll  cleanse  this  reahn  of  evil,  though  'tis  found 
In  loftiest  place;  you'll  be  a  sheltering  tower. 
'Gainst  the  oppressions  of  authority. 
And  raise  again,  to  be  a  beacon  light 
For  Scotsmen's  eyes,  the  banner  of  your  house, 
Best  seen  above  the  Ruthven's  helmed  head, 
And  in  the  front  of  battle  !    You  will  make 
No  compact  with  dishonour;  you  will  aid 
The  cause  of  truth,  of  justice,  as  he  did, 
Who  leaves  his  sleep  in  a  dishonoured  shroud. 
To  join  me  in  the  blessing  I  now  give  you. 
Kneel,  Earl  of  Gowrie;  be  you  brave  and  good, 
More  fortunate  than  your  father,  and  as  true. 
Ck>me  to  my  heart  1    (Embraces  him,) 
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OQS,  and  deserted  farm-house.  The  thatch  is 
ripped  in  large  flakes  from  the  roof,  and  a  sinking 
rafter  here  and  there  gives  evidence  of  the  visits 
of  wind  and  storm  and  rottenness  from  the  sap- 
consuming  hand  of  Time.  Green  and  dank  are 
the  once  white-washed  walls ;  and  the  ivy  and 
climbing  plants,  which  were  trained  to  twine  in 
festoons  round  and  about  the  latticed  porch,  now 
straggle  in  confusion  uncultivated  and  uncared 


"Ifthoadidfltbut 

To  this  most  cruel  act,  do  bat  despair  ; 

Aad,  if  thou  wsnt^st  a  cord,  the  smallest  thread 

That  crer  spider  twitted  from  her  womb 

Will  serre  to  strangle  thee  $  a  rush  will  be 

A  hmm  to  hang  thee  on  ;  or  wouldst  thou  drown  thyselfi 

Pot  bat  a  little  water  in  a  spoon, 

And  it  diali  be  as  all  the  ocean, 

Ebos^  to  ftifle  such  a  villain  np.^ 

In  the  north  of  Devonshire,  and  within  sight  of 
the  waste  called  Witchwood,  there  is  an  old,  ruin- 
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for.  The  shattered  casements  afford  ingress  and 
egress  to  a  colony  of  drowsy  batsy  the  only  inhabi- 
tants of  the  crazy  tenement^  sare  a  few  delinquent 
rats  attached  to  their  home  from  long  acquain- 
tanceship with  it.  The  kitchen  chimney — a  great, 
yawning,  wide-mouthed  chimney  it  is,  and  used  of 
yore  to  vomit  forth  as  thick  a  cloud  of  sooty 
vapour  at  Christmas  and  at  other  festive  seasons  as 
any  for  miles  around — is  choked  with  decaying 
nests  of  the  chattering  jackdaw ;  and  the  great 
cleft  rent  in  one  side  at  the  base,  shows  the  day 
not  to  be  far  distant  when  down  it  must  crash  in  a 
heap  of  ruins.  Long  coarse  grass  grows  in  patches 
between  the  stones  in  the  court  leading  to  the  door ; 
and  on  the  threshhold,  gray  moss  clings  and  vege- 
tates. The  latch,  which  in  years  gone  by  was  bright 
and  polished  with  frequent  handling,  is  now  rust- 
eaten,  and  crumbles  to  the  touch  like  charred  wood. 

The  garden — and  a  prettier  one  bud  nor  blos- 
som never  flourished  in — might,  for  aught  of  any 
appearance  to  the  contrary,  have  never  contained 
a  flower  ;  for  thistles,  thorns,  and  nettles  rear 
themselves  in  high  masses  above  the  ground,  and 
smother  the  solitary  remnants  of  the  few  remain- 
ing. Weeds  choke  the  pathways,  and  all  around 
and  about  the  deserted  dwelling  bears  the  effects 
of  neglect  and  decay. 

Not  long  since — not  long  enough  to  turn  a 
single  hair  gray,  save  through  the  frosting  hand  of 
grief — this  spot  presented  a  very  different  picture. 
Prosperity,  neatness,  and  order  reigned  where  ruin 
is  all  but  complete.  In  the  sombre  twilight  of  an 
autumn  evening,  and  after  a  long  honest  day's 
toil  had  been  done,  a  hale  and  hearty  son  of  Uie 
soil,  with  well-set  tiiews  and  sinews,  might  be  seen 
at  ihe  door  of  his  home,  whiffing  a  pipe,  while  his 
wife  hard  by  plied  the  spinning  wheel,  and  crooned, 
in  piecemeal  to  herself,  some  old  English  ballad. 
On  the  green,  and  not  a  stone's  throw  from  where 
they  sat,  three  ruddy  cheeked  children  were  wont 
to  play,  and  their  ringing  laugh  and  boisterous 
mirth  echoed  merrily  in  the  distance ;  now  chas- 
ing each  other  round  the  trunks  of  the  towering 
elms,  and  then  closing  in  the  pigmy  grasp  to  fall 
shouting  to  the  ground  ;  at  one  moment  the  victor 
and  the  next  the  vanquished :  each  in  turn  boast- 
ful of  hb  prowess,  and  proclaiming  itjwith  Stento- 
rian lungs.  It  was  a  scene  which  may  sometimes 
be  witnessed  in  country  life ;  would  it  were  more 
frequent !  of  a  hard  working  man  contented  and 
happy  with  his  small  earthly  possessions,  and 
justly  proud  of  the  independence  which  his  indus- 
try, labour,  and  thrifty  care  enabled  himself  and 
his  family  to  enjoy. 

Joseph  Knight  was  one  of  those  small  land- 
owners, now  more  generally  found  in  the  far 
West  of  England  than  in  any  other  of  the  agri- 
cultural districts.  The  extent  of  his  acres  was 
so  limited  that  even  to  mention  it  is  not  unlikely 
to  provoke  a  smile  on  the  lip  of  the  more  favoured 
of  Fortune ;  but  as  honest  Joe  (for  that  was  the 
name  he  went  by  among  his  friends  and  gossips  of 
the  neighbourhood)  surveyed  his  awn  fifty-five 
broad  acres  well-stocked  and  tilled,  without  mort- 
gage or  trammel  of  any  kind,  not  a  lighter  nor 
happier  heart  ever  thiobbed  within  a  humw  breast. 


It  is  uncertain  how  long,  but  time  out  of  mind 
this  little  freehold  had  descended  in  regular  suc- 
cession from  father  to  son  for  many  generations; 
and  although  it  was  too  small  to  yield  more  than 
a  living  to  the  possessor,  yet  withal  it  was  far 
from  being  a  needy  one.  The  cellar  was  neyer 
known  to  be  without  a  capacious  butt  of  old 
October  ale,  nor  the  larder  free  from  a  store  of 
substantial  dainties. 

It  chanced,  on  a  winter  s  night,  when  Joe 
was  sitting  on  the  settle  in  the  chimney  comer, 
snugly  protected  from  every  chill  and  draught  of 
air,  by  a  great  screen  placed  behind  him,  that  he 
was  roused  from  a  drowsy,  blinking,  winking 
state  by  the  sharp  and  plaintive  whine  of  a  dog. 

His  wife,  who  but  a  few  minutes  since  had  seen 
her  little  family  to  their  dormitory,  was  engaged 
in  spinning  on  the  opposite  settle,  and  the  bur•^r 
of  the  wheel  deadened  to  her  ear  the  noise  which 
arrested  the  attention  of  her  husband. 

**  List,"  said  Joe,  pointing  to  the  quarter  from 
whence  the  sound  came.  *' I  thought  I  heard  the 
cry  of  a  dog." 

*'  'Twas  nought  but  the  wind  and  the  sleet  I 
think,"  replied  his  wife,  stilling  the  hum  of  her 
spindle. 

"  'Tis  'though,  lass,"  rejoined  Joe,  rising  from 
his  seat  as  the  sound  now  became  clear  and  dis- 
tinct ;  and  upon  going  to  the  outer  door,  and  rais- 
ing the  latch,  a  poor,  half-famished  animal  crept 
into  the  passage,  and  crouched^  with  a  low  moan- 
ing noise,  at  the  farmer's  feet. 

"  Bring  a  light,"  said  Joe,  "and  let's  see  what 
it  is." 

Quickly  the  candle  was  brought,  and  as  the 
flickering  flame  fell  on  the  form  of  the  animal,  it 
discovered  a  laige-framed  dog  of  the  greyhound 
species.  Attenuated  to  almost  a  skeleton,  wet  and 
frozen,  the  ai^imal  appeared  to  have  little  of  life 
remaining;  and  so  piteously  did  it  bemoan  its 
misery,  that  the  compassion  both  of  Joe  and  his 
wife  was  instantly  moved. 

"  Poor  starved  beast !"  exclaimed  Joe,  "  I 
wonder  what  flint-heart  claims  thee  as  master." 

"Ay,  indeed!"  returned  his  wife  shaking  her 
head.  "  Whoever  it  may  be,  deserves  the  stocks 
and  the  whipping  post,  for  treating  a  poor  dumb 
creature  so  unkindly." 

"  Get  some  warm  milk,  lass,"  added  Joe  drag- 
ging the  dog  towards  the  kitchen  fire,  **  We'll 
soon  make  him  comfortable." 

In  a  short  time  the  cravings  of  hunger  were 
appeased ;  and,  stretched  upon  a  sheep's  skin  before 
the  crackling  fagot  upon  the  hearth,  the  dog 
quickly  became  as  apparently  happy  as  he  had 
previously  been  miserable.' 

Anticipating  that  the  greyhound  had  strayed 
from  his  home,  or  had  been  lost  in  some  way  or 
other,  Joe  thought  that  he  would  be  claimed  in  a 
day  or  two,  or  that  he  should  be  able  to  discover 
his  master  in  order  to  return  him.  No  one,  how- 
ever, appeared  as  the  rightful  owner;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  many  inquiries  made  when  attending 
markets  and  fairs,  no  intelligence  or  clew  could  be 
gained  concerning  the  place  from  whence  the 
hound  bad  come. 
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Weeks  and  months  sped  away,  and  Spring  (for 
sach  was  the  name  giyen  to  the  dog)  by  his  good 
temper  and  playfulness  had  ingratiated  himself 
into  the  heat  faTours  of.  the  family.  He  was  now 
regarded  as  a  permanent  resident  among  them ;  and 
although  the  fanner  remembered  that  he  should 
be  called  upon  to  pay  a  heavy  tax,  he  resolyed, 
neverthelesBy  to  keep  him. 

It  chanced  that  the  property  adjoining  to 
Joseph  Knight's  belonged  to  one  of  a  class  beoom- 
ing,  happily  for  the  general  benefit  of  mankind, 
exceedingly  rare ;  a  hard  drinking,  hard  swearing, 
Lard  riding  foxhunter  of  the  old  school.  It  was 
tbe  boast  of  Squire  Wrench,  as  he  was  called,  at 
the  conduaon  of  his  three  diurnal  bottles  of  port, 
that  "he  possessed  land  in  thirty-five  parishes, 
bad  drunk  more  wine,  taken  less  physic,  killed 
more  foxes,  and  quarrelled  with  his  neighbours 
more  than  any  thirty-five  men  living."  It  may 
readily  be  imagined  from  this  that  the  Sqiiire's 
ideas  of  the  Christian  code  concerning  charity  and 
good-will  towards  men,  were  extremely  limited. 
Indeed,  they  were  confined  to  doing  whatever  you 
like  with  your  own,  and  as  much  with  other 
people's  as  they  would  permit,  or  compulsion 
could  enforce.  The  sports  of  the  field,  in  every 
variety,  he  pursued  with  a  jealous  spirit>  and  an 
ardour  not  to  be  surpassed.  The  wide  range  of 
his  manor,  the  abundance  of  his  game,  the  vigi- 
lance of  his  keepers,  and  the  dread  of  his  prosecu- 
tions, were  constant  themes  of  his  discourse. 
**  Let  me  be  feared,"  he  said,  ^  I  reck  nothing  of 
being  hated.  A  ban  or  a  blessing  is  all  the  same 
to  zne."  And  if  ever  a  man  maintained  a  senti- 
ment by  his  undeviating  practice,  Squire  Wrench 
was  the  man  above  all  others  to  support  his. 

It  has  been  frequently  said,  that  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  effect  a  quarrel  when  there  are  not  two 
parties  to  it.  Now,  for  a  length  of  time,  in  fact 
for  years,  the  Squire  had  sought,  with  an  industry 
worthy  of  a  better  cause,  for  an  opportunity  to 
quarrel  with  our  humble  hero,  Joseph  Knight ; 
but  the  more  he  hunted  for  a  source,  the  farther 
he  appeared  from  the  object  of  his  attainment. 
In  spite  of  rough  words  and  an  arbitrary  bearing, 
Joe  was  ever  civil  and  respectful,  and  even  the 
best  exertions  of  the  Squire  were  frustrated  in 
laifling  the  choler  of  the  farmer. 

"  The  fellow's  got  no  more  pluck  than  a  boiled 
chicken,"  said  he.  **  I  wish  only  that  I  could 
catch  him  tripping  once  ;  I'd  trounce  him." 

The  Squire,  however,  was  mistaken  as  to  the 
want  of  spirit  in  honest  Joe  ;  which  he  discovered 
;rreatly  to  his  astonishment.  In  consequence  of 
the  lateness  of  the  season  one  year,  much  of  the 
€dm  was  left  standing  on  the  first  of  September, 
and  a  field  of  wheat  in  Joe's  possession  happened 
to  be  as  yet  waving  its  golden  ears  in  the  autumn 
breeze.  The  lark  had  scarcely  risen  from  her 
glassy  neet  when  the  Squire  and  his  pointers  were 
as  usual  scouring  the  fields  in  quest  of  game, 
and  a  covey  of  partridges  rising  from  a  stubble, 
out  of  shot,  sought  the  shelter  of  the  farmer's 
standing  com.  Without  the  slightest  hesitation 
the  Squire  followed  the  fugitives,  and  commenced 
beating  for  them,  when  his  proceedinga  were  sud- 


denly interrupted  by  honest  Joe's  loud  and  ear* 
nest  call  for  him  to  desist. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir"  said  he  approaching 
hastily ;  "  but  the  wheat  is  o'er  ripe,  and  while 
the  straw's  as  wet  as  it  is  now,  you'll  do  me  a 
power  of  injury." 

"  If  your  corn's  ripe,"  replied  the  Squire  in  a 
passion,  "  why  isn't  it  cut?" 

*•  Pve  little  help,"  rejoined  the  farmer,  **  and 
can  afibrd  little.  The  chief  part  of  my  work  is 
done  by  myself,  and  a  pair  of  hands  at  harvest 
time  can't  reap  as  fast  as  the  sun  ripens." 

"  That's  no  fault  o'  mine,"  returned  the  Squire. 
"  Why  don't  ye  sell  your  few  paltry  roods,  and 
become  a  tenant  farmer,  instead  of  sticking  your- 
self up  as  an  upstart  landowner,  penniless  and 
poverty-stricken  though  ye  be." 

"  I  pay  my  way,"  added  Joe  with  a  flush  of 
pride  upon  his  cheek,  ^*  and  while  I  do  that,  no 
man  has  a  right  to  give  me  directions  concerning 
my  business." 

*^  A  curse  upon  your  tongue  !"  hissed  the  irate 
Squire  between  his  teeth.  '*Do  ye  know  who 
you're  speaking  to?" 

"  Well,"  replied  Joe,  looking  the  Squire  full  in 
his  purple-hued  countenance;  *'and,"  continued 
he,  *'  I  tell  you,  sir,  that  you  shall  no<  rove  over 
my  land  to  my  injury.  I  never  warned  a  gentle- 
man off  it  before,  but  I  now  do.  Begone,  sir,  and 
that,  too,  quickly,  or  I  shall  seek  the  remedy  for 
trespass  which  you  so  often  have  put  in  force  for 
far  less  causes  ^an  you  have  given  me." 

Squire  Wrench  was  incapable  of  replying.  He 
looked  dumbfounded,  and  stared  at  the  cool  and 
collected  Joseph  Knight,  with  blood-shot  eyeballs 
and  a  mute,  roof-tied  tongue. 

^''Fore  God  !"  ejaculated  he  at  length,  turning 
upon  his  heel,  *'  ye  shall  rue  this  ere  long.  Re- 
collect what  I've  said." 

^  Not  I,"  returned  Joe,  snapping  his  finger  and 
thumb  in  derision  at  the  threat.  **  Ye  never  said 
any  thing  worth  remembering  that  I  ever  heard." 

Thus  tile  two  separated,  and  if  the  red  burning 
spot  on  the  cheek  of  each  was  any  index  of  the 
fever  of  the  blood,  it  ran  scorching  through  each 
vein  and  conduit  of  their  frames. 

It  was  a  bright  and  sunny  morning  late  in 
October.  The  topmost  leaves  of  the  elms  already 
began  to  change  from  their  pristine  green  to  the 
orange  tint.  Myriads  of  sparkling  dew-drops 
flashed  in  the  light  of  the  early  day  ;  and  fairy 
rings,  where  the  elves  of  the  night  held  their 
revels,  were  dotted  round  with  white-capped 
mushrooms.  Long  threads  of  floating  spider  s 
film  were  thrown  from  twig  to  twig,  and  hung 
upon  the  hawthorn  in  an  endless  variety  of  woven 
meshes.  Birds,  gay,  wild  birds,  warbled  and 
trilled  their  merry  songs  dn  every  bough,  and 
hailed  the  opening  day  with  their  choicest 
music. 

The  sun  had  just  tipped  the  tree-top  with  his 
first  ruddy  beam,  when  honest  Joe,  as  was  his  cue- 
torn,  issued  from , his  dwelling  for,  the  purpose  of 
beginning  his  daily  work.  A  spade,  a  hoe,  and  a 
piok-axe  were  thrown  across  his  broad  shoulders ; 
and  as  he  strode  along,  a  loud  clear  whistle  broko 
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from  his  lips.  Close  to  his  htels  trotted  the  grej* 
hound,  and  his  finely  deyebped  muscles  and  sleek, 
shoi-dlk  skin,  showed  the  caie  that  had  been 
bestowed  upon  him  since  finding  a  home  in  the 
£srm« 

<< Spring/'  said  Joe.  ^^Hey,  lad!  Let's  see 
thee  mn,"  and  away  the  dog  bounded  with  the 
speed  of  light. 

As  he  was  racing  along  in  a  frolic  with  his 
master,  a  hare  jumped  from  her  form*  Quick  as 
thought  the  hound  caught  view  of  her,  and  away 
he  flew  in  pursuit  like  a  winged  arrow  firom  a 
yew  bow. 

To  the  ground  Joe  threw  his  implements  and 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  chase  at  his  best 
pace.  Before^  however,  he  had  proceeded  many 
yards  he  saw  Spring,  within  a  few  strides  of  liis 
victim,  dash  tlurough  a  strong,  quickset  hedge, 
making  the  thorns  crack  and  quiver  as  he  crashed 
through  them.  Upon  arriving  at  the  fence,  Joe 
craned  his  neck  over  it,  and  saw  Spring  streak 
down  a  little  slope  and  again  become  lost  to  sight. 
Flushed  with  excitement,  and  thoughtless  of  com- 
mitting any  wrong,  Joe  threw  himself  over  the 
prickly  barrier,  and  hastened  in  the  direction  he 
had  last  seen  the  greyhound. 

*'  He'll  catch  her,  I'll  be  bound !"  said  Joe  ez' 
ultingly  ;  and  as  he  spoke  he  perceived  the  hare 
sweeping  towards  him,  and  the  hound  making 
good  the  distance  he  had  lost  in  the  double. 
With  her  long  ears  thrown  back  upon  her  haunch 
the  hare  streaked  past  Joe,  and  Spring's  jaws  close 
to  her  scut  again  wrenched  her  fitom  her  course. 
To  the  right  she  twisted ;  but  the  waiy  dog,  now 
upon  his  guard,  turned  in  almost  as  short  a  space, 
and  but  little  advantage  was  gained  by  the  man- 
ceuvre.  Now  to  and  fro,  right  and  left,  the  victim 
doubled,  wrenched,  and  turned ;  still  the  hound 
followed  closely,  and,  making  a  desperate  effort, 
snapped  her  from  the  ground,  and  dropped  her 
dead  from  his  panting  jaws. 

**  I  thought  so,"  said  Joe  running  forwards  to 
pick  up  the  hare  and  to  caress  his  successful 
fiivourite.  "I  thought  so,"  repeated  he  aloud, 
**  and  a  fairer  or  better  course  man  couldn't  hope 
to  see." 

"Ho,  ho!  that's' your  opinion,  is  it?"  said  a 
gruff  voice  in  a  bantering  tone ;  and  upon  looking 
to  the  quarter  from  whence  it  came,  Joe  saw  the 
ill-favoured  oountenanoe  of  Squire  Wrench  above 
a  row  of  low  palings  some  dosen  yards  off.  "  I 
didn't  know,"  continued  the  Squire  chuckling, 
**  that  you  took  out  your  certificate,  Mr.  Knight ; 
but  of  course  you  do.  Ha,  ha.  I  wasn't  aware 
that  I  had  such  a  sporting  neighbour.  'Odzooks, 
man !  but  your  greyhound  'U  soon  make  my  haras 
scarce,  I  see." 

"Your  hares,  sir!"  replied  the  farmer.  "The 
dog  found,  ran,  and  killed  it  on  my  own  land." 

"Yes,"  rejoined  the  Squire,  as  if  communing 
with  his  own  thoughts,  "  I  don't  suppose  I  can 
charge  ye  with  trespass  as  well  as  being  unlawfully 
in  the  pursuit  o'  game ;  but  I  told  ye  once  that 
you  should  rue  your  speech  to  me,"  continued  he 
clenching  his  fist  and  shaking  it  malignantly, 
<*  and  by  the  saints,  Til  be  as  good  as  my  word." 


There  was  a  short  pause,  and  Joe  with  hesitating 
manner  turned  upon  his  heel  as  if  about  taking 
his  departure  in  silenee ;  but  a  reluctant  resolve 
overcame  the  inclination,  and  approaching  th9 
Squire  he  said,  "Mr.  Wrench,  I  gave  ye,  sir, 
unwittingly  an  offence  some  seven  weeks  since ; 
but  in  the  first  place,  it  was  as  far  from  my  inten- 
tion of  80  doing  as  earth  is  from  heaven.  Wc 
both  got  a  litde  high  in  words  at  last,  and  I,  per- 
haps, forgot  myself;  but  I  trust,  sir,  you'll  not 
lay  an  information  against  me  on  that  account, 
more  particularly  when  I  tell  ye  the  chance  that 
led  to  the  death  of  this  hare." 

"Chance!"  repeated  the  Squire.  "Chanee! 
Ho,  ho  I" 

"  Yes  sir,"  returned  Joe  sternly,  "  ehanet.  And 
if  I  tell  ye  a  word  of  untruth,  may  my  tongue 
become  dumb  with  the  lie !" 

Without  a  deviation  f^m  the  most  trifling 
particular,  Joe  explained  tiio  vray  in  which  he 
became  possessed  of  the  greyhound,  and  the 
aoddetttal  circumstance  of  his  coursing  and  killing 
the  hare ;  and  finished  his  short  address  by  exprees* 
ing  a  hope  that  the  Squire  would  not  bear  malioe 
towards  him,  or  press  the  threatened  fine  for  that 
which  was  hardly  to  be  called  an  offence  sgainrt 
the  law ;  adding,  that  he  was  poor,  and  could  ill 
afford  to  be  mulcted  in  penalties. 

"  Hark  ye,"  returned  the  Squire.  "  The  poorer 
ye  are  the  more  the  fine  wiU  pinch,  and  the  more 
it  pinches  the  better  I  shall  be  pleased.  Chanee ! 
Ho,  ho  I  Chance !  Ho,  ho !"  and  with  a  load, 
mocking  laugh  he  left  Joe  staring  with  amazement 
at  the  expressed  vindictiveness  of  a  man  to  whom 
he  had  never  been  the  cause  of  the  smallest  injury* 
direct  or  indirect. 

Joseph  Knight  had  heard,  in  common  vith 
many  other  persons  in  these  inquiring,  judge-foi- 
yourself  days,  that  the  decisions  of  magistrates  sre 
not  always  in  accordance  with  strict  justice,  or 
seasoned  with  lenient  mercy ;  and  upon  judgment 
being  given,  in  the  information  laid  against  him 
by  l^uire  Wrench,  that  he  should  pay  the  foil 
penalty  and  costs,  his  belief  was  materially 
strengthened  in  the  correctness  of  the  report. 
Acting  under  the  advice  of  a  needy  attorney,  at 
watchful  an  animal  for  a  job  as  a  hungry  shark 
for  a  bait,  Joe  determined  to  carry  his  case  to  a 
higher  tribunal,  and  gave  notice  of  appeal.  Briefis 
were  prepared,  counsel  employed,  autiiorities  cited, 
and  after  a  lengthy  investigation,  it  was  decided 
that  Joe  had  been  very  properly  fined,  and  all 
that  remained  for  him  to  do  was  to  pay  the  money 
in  addition  to  some  forty  pounds  of  expenses. 

**  A  year's  living  gone !"  said  Joe  bitteriy. 

A  village  is  seldom  without  its  alehouse,  and  its 
constant  frequenters  are  the  mole  and  rat-catcher ; 
the  dissipated  cobbler ;  the  idle  and  charaoterie*. 
One  evening  a 'mixed  company  of  companions 
were  sitting  boozing  and  discussing  the  local  topioi 
of  interest  at  the  Chequers,  and  among  other 
matters  spoken  of  was  the  late  lawsuit,  as  it  was 
termed,  between  Squire  Wrench  and  fanner 
Knight.  All  advocated  the  side  of  honest  Joe, 
and  the  only  difference  of  opinion  consisted  in  the 
retaliation  which  each,  in   turn,  expressed  hw 
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detenoinAiion  of  taking,  had  the  caae  been  his. 
Thsnt-cstcheTy  a  stoidy-built  little  man  with  a 
thick  bnll  neck  and  a  head  as  round  as  a  marble, 
strnek  his  clenched  fist  on  the  table,  and  boldly 
declared,  ^  that  if  any  man  had  serred  him  so  he'd 
bum  his  house  down  from  over  his  head." 

'^I'd  ham-string  his  horses,"  said  the  cobbler 
unclasping  the  blade  of  a  knife,  '^and  throw 
poisoned  flesh  into  the  conrto  of  his  kennel." 

''Tosh,  tush ! "  ejaculated  a  tall,  bony  man,  who, 
until  now,  had  maintained  an  unbroken  silence, 
and  was  sitting  a  little  removed  from  the  rest,  so 
that  he  might  lean  his  head  against  the  wainscot, 
in  a  lounging,  indolent  manner.  *^  Tush,  tush," 
repeated  he  giving  a  shake  not  unlike  a  dog  rousing 
himself  from  slumber.  ^*  What  good  would  farmer 
Knight  get  by  burning  the  Hall  down,  or  laming 
and  dosing  the  hounds^  I  should  like  ye  to  tell 
me?" 

^No  particular  good  that  I  know  of,"  replied 
the  rat-catcher.  *<  But  tell  me  this,  Bob,"  continued 
he,  ^  is  a  man  like  honest  Joe,  who  was  never 
known  to  deny  a  cup  to  the  thirsty  or  a  meal  to 
the  hungry,  who  has  a  kind  word  and  an  open 
hand  for  every  body,  to  be  trodden  under  foot  by  a 
buUy  like  Squire  Wrench,  and  not  to  turn  upon 
himi  Fve  heard,"  continued  he  energetically, 
**  that  even  a  worm  will  do  that." 

''Let  him  turn  by  all  means,"  rejoined  the 
individual  addressed  as  Bob ;  *'but  at  the  same 
time,  if  /was  farmer  Knight,  I'd  take  care  the  turn 
should  be  in  my  favour." 

''What  would  you  do?"  asked  the  rat-catcher. 

•*A8  I  do  now,"  returned  Bob.  "Snare,  net, 
trap,  kill,  and  destroy  every  head  o'  game  within 
my  power." 

"If  he'd  take  up  your  trade,"  added  the  rat- 
catcher, **  he  certainly  might  soon  make  good  his 
losB ;  for  his  land  lies  handy  on  the  borders  of  the 
Squire's  best  coverts," 

''Ha!"  sighed  Bob  surveying  the  ceiling  imme- 
diately above  his  head.  "  One  might  cram  a  sack 
nightly." 

'^  Who  talks  about  cramming  sacks  nightly?" 
said  a  voice  as  the  door  of  the  tap-room  feU  sud- 
denly back  upon  its  hinges  and  the  figure  of  Joseph 
Knight  stood  upon  the  threshhold. 

Every  body  in  the  room  started  with  little  less 
surprise  than  if  the  immaterial  spirit  of  some 
departed  friend  had  appeared  among  them.  Honest 
ioe  had  not  been  known  to  enter  the  Chequers  a 
dozen  times  in  his  life,  and  never  at  such  an  hour 
as  this ;  but  now  with  uneven  step,  flushed  cheek, 
ud  glasay  eye,  he  staggered  forwards  and  reeled 
npon  a  bench. 

**We  were  just  talking,  Mr.  Knight,"  said  the 
r&t-catcher  exchanging  a  significant  wink  with  his 
companion  Bob,  "about  the  late " 

''Yes,  yes,  I  know,"  interrupted  Joe  in  a  thick 
roice.  "I  heard  outside  what  ye  were  saying, 
and  all  I  want  to  learn  is  who  gave  the  last  piece 
of  advice.  That,"  continued  he,  "  sounded  whole- 
some." 

"It  was  me,  sir,"  repUed  Bob. 

"So  I  thought,"  rejoined  the  farmer,  "if  my 
ears  didn't  deceive  me.     Here,"    continued  he 


hallooing  to  the  host  of  the  Chequers,  "bring  a 
stoup  of  the  best  beer  in  your  house." 

Upon  no  occasion,  heretofore,  had  the  best  butt 
in  the  possession  of  the  landlord  of  the  Chequers 
ran  so  freely  as  on  this  memorable  night.  For 
the  first  time  since  honest  Joe's  marriage  there 
was  a  sad  and  aching  heart  under  his  roof  \  and  at 
the  first  crowing  of  tiie  cock  its  throb  of  anguish 
was  but  slightly  relieved,  by  the  wished  for  pre- 
sence of  him  so  anxiously  and  painfully  anti- 
cipated. 

It  soon  became  the  general  talk,  and  neighbours 
shook  their  heads  sorrowfully  as  they  spoke,  that 
honest  Joe's  once  sober  habits  were  on  the  wane, 
and  the  character  of  his  associates  disregarded. 
Drink,  drink,  drink  was  the  apparent  indulgence 
of  his  daily  hours  of  relaxation ;  and  at  length  it 
was  remarked  that  he  was  more  frequently  to  be 
seen  in  the  village  alehouse  than  at  work  or  at  home. 

It  was  a  drear  and  black  night  on  the  fifth  of 
November,  and  on  the  hiU-tops,  here  and  there, 
might  be  seen  the  glow  of  kindled  bonfires  in 
commemoration  of  an  event  now  but  carelessly 
remembered  or  heeded ;  and  the  sharp  firing  of 
guns  and  pistols,  the  popping  and  phizzing  of 
squibs  and  crackers,  maintained  a  continued  roar 
of  ignited  powder  from  every  quarter  of  the  com- 
pass. 

"'Tis  a  good  night  for  us,"  observed  Bob,  the 
most  constant  lounger  at  the  Chequers,  as  he  strode 
before  an  associate  with  a  long  gun  thrown  over 
one  shoulder  and  a  capacious  game-bag  slung 
across  the  other.  *'  This  blazing  '11  mix  with  our 
own,  and  leave  us  to  our  work  in  quiet." 

"I  hope  it  may,"  replied  Joseph  Knight  fol- 
lowing closely  to  his  heels,' similarly  armed  and 

accoutred.    "  But ,"  and  then  he  broke  o£F  the 

sentence  abruptly  and  became  silent. 

"What  dost  mean?"  asked  Bob  turning  upon 
his  heel  and  facing  his  companion. 

"Nothing  that  I  wot  of,"  rejoined  Joe  endea- 
vouring to  assume  a  collected  manner,  which  ill 
suited  with  his  quivering,  uncertain  voice. 

"Why,  you  shake  like  a  leaf,  man,"  returned 
Bob  laughing.  "  You'll  soon  get  over  thesequalms," 
continued  he, "  when  a  little  more  used  to  the  trade. 
Here,  take  a  pull  at  this  flask." 

Joe  took  the  proffered  bottle,  and  poured  a 
stinging  dram  down  his  throat,  adding  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  draught  that  "he  was  ready  to  meet 
any  thing  or  any  body." 

"  Said  like  a  man !"  observed  Bob  encouragingly, 
as  he  resumed  the  path  leading  towards  a  thick 
covert  at  some  distance  from  where  the  two 
poachers  stood. 

Up  long  lanes,  and  through  meadows,  and  over 
hedge  and  ditch,  gate  and  stile ;  through  gaps  and 
yielding  fence;  and  now  over  the  hill-top  on 
which  the  night-wind  swept  so  keen  and  sharply, 
that  tears  stood  in  the  eyes  of  Joe,  not  used  to  its 
rough,  burly  kiv ;  and  then  deep  in  the  valley, 
and  skirting  the  copse,  and  across  the  common  on 
which  the  furze  and  dwarf  blackberry  bush 
flourished,  Bob  led  the  way,  bent  upon  the  des- 
truction of  the  Squire's  unsuspecting  pheasants. 

Now  they  entered  a  thick  wood  studded  with 
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dark-gteen  fir-trees,  and  over  which  towering  elms 
and  heech  trees  stretched  their  giant  limbs ;  and 
from  the  lofty  boughs  of  many,  the  gaily-plumed 
pheasant  craned  hb  long  neck,  and,  peering  at  his 
nocturnal  disturbers,  shook  his  bright  and  Taried 
plumage,  after  they  had  passed,  and  settled  him- 
self again  to  rest.  The  wary  wood-pigeon,  too, 
gave  notice  of  the  coming  of  the  intruders,  and 
broke  the  stilly,  soundless  haunt  of  many  a  sleep- 
ing denizen  of  the  wild,  by  flapping  her  broad 
wing  from  her  perch,  and  whir-r-ring  to  some 
more  distant  scene. 

''Hist,"  said  Bob  in  a  whisper,  ''I  thought  I 
heard  the  bark  of  a  fox." 

''You  thought  right  enough,"  replied  Joe 
scarcely  above  his  breath.  "  There,  d'ye  hear  the 
varmint  now?" 

As  he  spoke  the  sound  was  too  clear  and  distinct 
to  be  mistaken,  and  reynard  was  doubtlessly 
making  many  a  rabbit's  heart  tremble,  as  he  heard 
his  enemy  making,  to  him,  night  hideous. 

"I  wish  the  moon  would  just  wink  now  and 
then,"  said  Bob  in  an  under  tone.  "  If  she  doesn't," 
continued  he, "  we  shan't  be  able  to  see  'em." 

"  It's  near  about  the  time  for  her  to  show  herself" 
replied  his  companion ;  and  as  he  spoke  a  pale  ray 
of  light  glimmered  through  the  murky  darkness, 
and,  although  it  shone  but  for  a  moment,  Bob*s 
practised  eye  caught  sight  of  a  pheasant  perched 
above  his  head,  and  as  his  gun  roared  through  the 
wood,  and  echoed  from  hill  to  hill  in  the  distance, 
down  it  fell  fluttering  in  death  at  his  feet. 

"  What  a  noby  piece  that  is  of  yours,"  remarked 
Joe.  "  I,  I,  I  never  heard  such  a  hello  wer  inmy  life." 

"  Ha,  ha,"  laughed  Bob.  "  She  is  a  blazer,  cer- 
tainly. But  look  about,"  continued  he.  "We 
must  be  sharp ;  for  the  night's  so  cloudy  that  the 
light  'U  be  but  a  few  short  glimpses  now  and  then." 

Taking  advantage  of  the  occasional  peeps  of  the 
moon,  which  flashed  from  between  large  floating 
masses  of  clouds,  the  poachers  brought  down  bird 
after  bird  in  quick  succession,  and  the  game  bag 
began  to  be  of  a  bulky  weight  when  Bob  ex- 
claimed, "Hist !  I  thought  I  heard  a  footfall." 

"  Let's  begone  then  in  the  name  of  Heaven !" 
returned  his  companion,  while  a  tremor  seized  his 
limbs  and  a  cold  sweat  started  in  great  beads  upon 
his  forehead  as  the  thought  of  the  consequences  of 
a  capture,  to  his  wife  and  children,  darted  like 
lightning  through  his  brain. 

"  Stay,"  added  Bob,  stooping  to  the  ground  and 
bending  an  ear  close  to  it,  "let  me  make  sure 
first." 

For  a  few  short  seconds  the  poacher  maintained 
his  listening  position,  and  then  springing  to  his 
feet  he  said,  "I'm  right.  Save  yourself,''  and 
crashing  into  a  thicket  he  was  quickly  lost  both 
to  sight  and  hearing. 

"  Stop,"  called  Joe,  "  stop  for  me." 

"  Stand,"  cried  a  voice  as  a  figure  leaped  before 
the  terror-stricken  Joe  within  a  few  feet  from 
where  he  stood,  "  or  I'll  drive  an  ounce  and  a  half 
of  lead  through  your  heart." 


"  Surrender,"  hallooed  another  voice  in  his  rear. 
'^  We're  three  to  one ;  it's  no  use  your  Bho^ir 
fight."  ^ 

"  Close  with  him,"  added  a  third  gruff  speaker, 
which  Joe  recognised  as  Squire  Wrench.  '*  What 
the  devil  do  I  have  keepers  for,  to  stand  parleying 
with  a  vagabond  like  a  French  poodle  yapping  at 
a  rat  ?  Either  take  him,"  continued  he,  "  knock 
him  down  or  shoot  him.  I  don 't  care  which,  of  a 
brass  button." 

Thus  urged  by  their  master  the  two  servants 
rushed  forwards  and  attempted  to  dose  with  Joe : 
but  felling  the  foremost  with  the  butt  end  of  his 
gun,  and  bursting  from  the  gripe  of  the  other,  he 
dashed  headlong  forwards  with  maddened  despe- 
ration to  escape.  In  an  instant,  however,  his 
pursuers  were  at  his  heels,  and  as  he  swept 
through  briar  and  brake,  and  bramble  and  thicket, 
not  knowing  what  point  to  make  for,  he  heard  the 
tramp  of  their  feet  but  a  few  paces  behind,  track- 
ing him  like  hounds  on  the  trail. 

"  I'm  lost,  I'm  lost !"  muttered  he  to  himsdf  as 
he  struggled  on,  and  then  tripping  over  the  bared 
root  of  a  tree  he  fell  heavily  to  the  ground. 
Scrambling  to  his  feet  he  strove  to  recover  him- 
self, but  before  he  could  stagger  on  his  legs  a 
rough  clasp  was  fixed  round  his  throat  and  another 
hand  clutched  him  in  a  hold  which  rendered  him 
almost  powerless. 

"Keep  the  villam  tight,"  shouted  Squire 
Wrench  in  triumph  as  he  arrived  at  the  spot  of 
the  poacher's  capture.  "Who  is  the  rascal?" 
continued  he,  bending  over  the  prisoner.  '*  Who 
is  the  poaching  vagabond  1" 

"  One  who  owes  his  ruin  to  your  cruelty  and 
injustice,"  replied  the  prisoner,  panting  like  a 
spent  dog. 

"  What,  Joseph  Knight !"  ejaculated  his  arch 
enemy  in  a  mingled  tone  of  delight  and  sarprise. 
"  Honest  Joe  again  in  my  trap  ?"  and  then  he 
broke  into  a  loud,  ringing  laugh,  as  if  experi- 
encing one  of  the  most  gratifying  pleasures  of  his 
life. 

If  it  was  so,  however,  destiny  had  decreed  that 
it  should  be  the  last ;  for  when  his  mirth  reached 
its  highest,  the  gun  in  Joe's  grasp  exploded  and 
backwards  he  fell  with  a  broken  curse  muttered 
upon  his  lips. 

How,  it  never  was  explained  ;  but  the  trigger 
in  some  way  or  other  was  pulled  in  the  securing 
of  the  poacher  by  the  keepers,  and  the  charge  laid 
the  remorseless  oppressor  and  committer  of  wrong 
a  lifeless  body  on  the  ground. 

Investigations,  examinations,  and  trial  followed 
each  other  in  quick  succession,  and  at  length  it 
was  decided  that  Joe,  the  now  scarcely  pitied  cri- 
minal, should  be  banished  from  his  home  and 
country. 

Poor  Joe  !  When  on  the  deck  of  the  convict 
ship  spreading  her  sails  to  waft  him  to  the  shore 
of  his  exile,  how  often  would  he  cast  a  tearful  and 
Ungering  look  behind,  and  think  of  "  7^e  great 
events  t/tot  arise  from  little  causes  J* 
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REHINISGENCES  OF  THE  LATE  HON.  GENERAL  PHIPPS,  M.P. 

In  ererj  nation,  wad  in  every  age,  there  has  existed  a  small  number  of  indiTidoals,  who,  haying  been  distingaished 
amongst  their  contemportties  by  their  talents,  theit  services,  their  virtues,  and,  alas  !  too,  often  by  their  vices,  at  len^ 
ocmpj  a  eoBsmcnons  place  in  the  psges  of  history|  and  become,  in  a  greater  or  less,  degree,  known  to  the  remotest  posfenty. 
Bat,  be»des  ttieae,  tiiwe  are  also,  m  fnmj  generation,  many  persons  who,  although  they  have  neither  attained  nor  aspired  to 
10  eonspieiioiis  a  pre-eminence,  have,  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  m  a  more  limited  sphere,  entitled  themselves  to  be  commemo- 
nted ;  not,  indoM,  as  extensive  benefeMiors  of  nunkind,  but  as  having  contributed,  in  their  respective  spheres,  to  promote 
bs|>pincss,  or  diffuse  sound  principles,  so  lar  as  their  influence  and  example  extended. 

The  writer  of  these  reflections  cannot  but  think,  that  his  late  estimable  friend,  the  Honourable  General  Phi^ps,  may 
joatly  be  enumerated  among  the  individuals  who  have  adorned  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  and  the  circle  in  wmch  they 
moved.  We  allude  not  so  much  to  his  military  services,  however  assiduous  and  respectable,  (and  he  rose  to  nearly  the 
hifbest  professional  rank,)  nor  to  the  fiuthful  discharge  for  many  years  of  his  parliamentary  duties,  as  representative  of 
Sorboroegfa  ;  but  to  the  high  seiise  of  honour,  the  faiwinatinff  amenity  of  manner,  the  generous  hospitality,  and  the  rare 
eoabiaatiott  of  >aU  those  qualities  which  srstce  and  dignify  social  life  ;  the  study  and  enjoyment  of  which,  under  the  auspices 
of  a  raodri  so  aooomplished  and  so  amiable,  tended  to  form  the  manners  of  those  who  had  the  happiness  to  occupy  a  place  in 
bis  isteem,  and  to  witness,  in  his  persoii,  a  rare  exhibition  of  those  endowments  which  constitute  the  character  of  a  high 
BDBded  and  accom^ished  gentleman  and  scholar. 

The  General^s  house  in  Mount  Street,  was  equally  remarkable  for  the  assemblage  of  all  that  was  elegant,  and  the  absence 
of  sU  that  was  ostentatious.  Being  a  bacnelor,  though  fond  of  female  society,  and  always  a  welcome  guest  in  the  most  distin- 
gmshed  drelee,  where  ladiea  presided,  his  mansion  was  not  spacious,  but  contained  a  series  of  conmiodious  apartments,  decorated 
with  many  paintings,  many  by  the  most  distinguished  living  artists,  of  whom  he  was  both  the  patron  and  the  friend.  He 
wis  ve^  pKticular  in  the  selection  of  his  domestic  servants,  who  were  tn^ned  not  only  to  the  fiuthful  discharge  of  their 
duties,,  out  to  wait  upon  his  ^ests  with  a  tact,  despatch,  and  cheerfulness,  which  {[reatly  contributed  to  the  conuort  of  his 


eoBTirial  re-mmions.  His  table  was  most  liberally  supplied  with  the  best  viands  ;  his  cellar  amdy  stocked  with  the  choicest 
vines :  but  there  was  as  little  of  profusion  as  there  was  of  parsimony  at  his  entertainments.  What  he  chiefly  excelled  in, 
w  in  the  selection  of  his  company :  he  was  most  anxious  tU  ooeat  par  jungaiurquiB  pari :  the  number  generally  ranged 
between  eight  and  twelve  :  and  instead  of  keeping  a  mere  debtor  and  creditor  account,  and  bringing^  together  heteroffeneous 
sad  onsuitable  guests,  because  he  himself  happened  to  have  lately  dined  at  their  respective  homes  in  succession^—- slthough 
he  never  omitted  making  a  suitable  return  to  all  of  whose  hospitalities  he  had  partaken,  he  took  care  that  they  should, 
80  fsr  as  practicable,  be  invited  to  meet  such- a  party  as  they  could  both  gzati^^  and  enjoy.  The  writer  was  often,  during  his 
moraing  visits,  in  the  latter  years  of  the  Grenexal*s  life,  consulted  by  him  on  this  subject ;  and  he  always  preferred  arranging 
SB  additional  entertainment,  rather  than  invite  any  friend  on  an  occasion  when  he  might  neither  have  derived  nor  imparted 
so  nradi  pleasure  and  instruction  as  when  guests  of  different  af  e,  profession,  or  opinions,  were  assembled.  At  the  same  time, 
the  company  always- contained  the  most  iudicious  and  agreeable  combinations  of  individuals,  distinguished  in  the  most  oppo- 
site walxs  of  life.  The  most  learned  judges,  the  most  accomplished  orators,  the  most  eminent  church  dignitaries,  the  most 
celcbnted  wits,  the  most  jMpular  artists,  the  most  a^eable  votaries  of  the  drama  and  of  the  stage,  here  met  with  the  most 
boaity  welcome,  and  contributed  to  each  other^s  gratification.  It  was  at  the  head  of  his  table  that  the  G^eneral  chiefly  shone. 
Noduag  could  exceed  the  tact  with  which  he  gave  the  conversation  such  a  turn  as  was  best  adapted  to  develop  the  talents, 
uad  ^tify  the  feelings  of  all  nresent  He  could  not  have  more  assiduously  attended  to  the  wants  of  each,  had  that 
isdividual  alone  been  present  No  one  seemed  to  be  preferred,  no  one  could  think  that  he  was  neglected.  Nothing  was 
ever  asid  that  could  give  pain  ;  and  even  the  youngest  or  humblest  of  the  party  was  encouraged  to  contribute  what  he*  could 
ia  ^  way  either  of  amusement  or  information. 
Nor  vas  the  General  a  less  acceptable  guest  at  the  social  board  of  his  numerous  fiiends.  It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of 
'-*  -  w,  for  none  who  were  so  could  help  heeoming  his  friends ;  and  whenever  his  cheerful  and  intelligent  countenance 


sppearad,  in  any  apartment  where  the  company  was  assembliqg  for  dinner,  4  smile  of  cordiality  pervaded  every  face,  and  a 
fe^iog  of  satisfaction  enlivened  every  heart.  The  General's  manners  and  opinions  were  those  of  the  genuine  old  Tory  schooL 
la  eceieuastical  matters,  he  was  a  devoted  churchman ;  in  politics,  a  most  uncompromisizi|^  enemy  of  all  innovation.  Towards 
bis  eqoals,  he  exhibited  respect  without  subserviency ;  towards  his  inferiors,  condescension  without  arrogance.    He  was  ex- 

»fond  of  rlassiral  learning,  although  he  made  no  pretensions  to  profound  scholarship ;  and  he  translated  some  of  the 
Honoe,  (who  was  his  favourite  author,)  in  such  a  spirit  as  to  show  that  he  had  a  clearer  perception  of  the  beauties  of 
the  original  than  many  who  excelled  him  in  the  cumbrous  pedantry  of  erudition.  Whilst  there  could  not  be  a  kinder  or  more 
fltodj  friend,  there  could  not  be  a  more  attached  or  qiore  generous  relative.  Difference  in  political  sentiments  never  estranged 
bim  from  those  to  whom  nature,  duty,  and  affection,  gave  a  claim  upon  his  tenderness  and  symj^athy.  He  fully  appreciated, 
or  ntfier  was  justly  proud  of,  the  various  qualities  and  accomplishments  which  have  enabled  his  not  less  amiable  than  dis- 
tugoiahed  nephew  (tne  Marquess  of  Normanby)  to  assume  so  prominent  a  place  both  in  the  politics  and  in  the  literature  of 
bis  ceontry.  He  was  fona  o!  visiting  his  friends  at  their  rural  seats  during  the' summer ;  and  the  only  contest  amongst  them 
vu,  who  should  see  him  ofkenest  and  retain  him  longest.  Being  very  tenacious  of  acting  on  all  occasions  in  the  manner  most 
suited  to  his  biiih  and  rank,  he  idways  imdertook  his  annual  excursions  in  his  own  chuiot,  and  used  to  state,  that  he  made 
it  a  rale  to  remain  at  each  house  one  night  for  eveir  ten  miles  that  he  travelled  to  reach  it ;  upon  which  the  writer  replied 
to  bhn,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  <*  Then,  my  dear  General,  I  hope  you  will  gratify  and  honour  me  by  following  out  that 
Isw  in  Mjr  case  ;  for,  as  vou  must  perform  a  journey  of  700  miles  to  reach  my  rendence,  I  shall  enjoy  your  society  for  up- 
wds  of  two  months,  and  the  only  day  of  your  visit  which  I  shall  remt,  will  be  that  on  which  it  terminates.** 

The  General's  death  took  place  at  Venice,  to  the  great  regret  of  all  who  knew  him ; — had  the  expression,  all  who  loved 
bin,  been  substituted,  it  would  have  been  almost  equidly  comprehensive  ;  for  he  was  one  who  never  forfeited  regard,  and 
serer  merited  enmity ;  and,  as  long  as  any  of  the  many  friends  who  partook  of  his  hospitality,  and  admired  the  warm  emotions 
vhidi  glowed  in  his  heart,  tiie  high  tone  of  principle  which  charactenzed  his  mind,  and  the  dignified  urbanity  which  graced  his 
<leacanoQr,  shall  survive,  his  loss  will  be  deeply  felt,  and  his  memory  gratefully  revered. 

Amongst  the  country  seats  which  he  felt  gratified  in  frequenting,  was  Ham  House,  where  he  was  always  cordially  welcomed 
by  the  Ijte  Countess  of  Dysart,  iriiom  he  had  known  from  his  earliest  years ;  and  who,  even  in  advanced  aj|^,  retuned  many 
•f  those  attractions  which  £ueinated  all  who  approached  her.  He  very  frequently  went  there,  in  his  carnage,  on  Saturday, 
vith  his  attached  friend.  Sir  George  Sinclair,  who,  at  that  time,  assisted  in  doing  the  honours  of  Ham  House,  and  remained 
there  natil  the  fi^owing  Monday.  During  one  of  these  excursions,  the  conversation  related  to  a  dinner  party,  at  which  the 
(^cnenl  had  been  recently  present,  and  at  which  one  of  those  beings  of  whom  the  witty  General  was  least  tolerant,  namely, 
sione,  had,  in  a  great  dagree,  engrossed  Uie  attention,  and  exhausted  the  patience,  of  the  company.  This  led  to  a  disquisi- 
tion upon  Uie  various  species  of  Uie  aemu  bore  ;  and,  when  these  had  been,  at  some  length,  dismissed  and  classified,  it  was 
obsenred  that  one  kind  had  been  omitted,  namely,  the  wild  bore,  (or  rather  boar,)  a  remark  which,  coupled  with  the  pre- 
coding  eoUoqniiU  analysis  of  the  whole  subject,  gave  rise  to  the  foUowing  lines,  of  which  a  few  copies  were  privately  dis- 
tribotod  among  friends ;  and  which  we  now  reprint,  as  they  may  recaU  some  interesting  reminiscences  of  that  period,  to 
^  '  •      -  <  r  of  the  incidents  or  individuals  alluded  to,  may  be  rapidly  passing  away. 


those  conteoBpcnarieB,  from  whose  memories  many  ( 

DsAB  GBKEaiaL,  to  yonr  fhmed  urbanity^ 
(The  myerse  ratio  of  your  vanity,) 
Got  hearts  sarrender  at  diacretion, 
Wbate'er  our  rank,  age,  aex,  profession ; 
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Your  kind  and  gen'rons  hospitality, 

Though  mark'd,  is  deem'd  your  least  good  qaality; 

Bat  grateful  memory  still  retraces, 

A9  Eastern  travellers  note  oases. 
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The  feasts,  so  well  devised  and  splendid, 
Where  mirth  with  sage  decoram  blended; 
Where  viands  all,  from  soup  to  salad, 
Content  the  most  fastidious  palate; 
Where  Parma,  Cheshire,  Stilton,  vie 
With  free  Helvetia's  rich  snppl j. 
Till  frnit,  from  near  and  distant  land, 
Is  marshall'd  hj  sage  Gnnter's  hand, 
And  apple  choice,  of  ev'ry  race. 
Save  that  of  diacardy  finds  a  place. 

Bat  hook,  champagne,  and  costly  flirt, 
Are  boons  the  least  attractive  there; 
The  feast  of  soul,  and  flow  of  reason. 
True  wit,  that's  never  out  of  season, 
While  Hook  and  Smith  their  jokes  hav^  rsHrd  o'er 
From  side  to  side,  like  boys  at  battledote; 
And  Croker,  Rogers,  Colman  greeting, 
Like  coloars  in  the  rainbow  meetingi 
Difi'use  a  pure,  though  varied,  lightf 
Taming  to  day  the  genial  night; 
And  Sutton  too,  thongfa  none  so  fit, 
In  chair,  which  Sidmonth  graced,  to  rit, 
Deigning  at  festive  board  to  dine, 
Is  found  as  speaker  most  to  shine. 
If  such  a  jury  you  impanel 
On  these  lame  lines,  I  cross  the  Channel — 
A  Jew  boy  might,  with  less  ei&ont'ry, 
Present  a  stucco  Pitt  to  Chantrey. 

Like  knowing  Horace,  yon  diflcriminatej 
Ne  forts  dicta  quis  eliminet; 
And  though  (for  which  I  owe  him  gratitude) 
He  leaves  for  umbra  some  small  latitude, 
That  clause  (to  give  your  taste  its  dne,) 
Is  a  dead-letter  still  with  yon; 
No  make-weight,  though  his  name  wen  Gaelphj 
Would  find  admission — bnt  myself. 

But  whilst  you  always  set  your  face 
Against  what's  dull  or  commonplaee^ 
Fresh  streams  of  anecdote  and  pun 
Around  your  table  daily  run : 
And,  as  you'll  deem  the  gift  no  stigma, 
I'll  try  your  skill  at  an  enigma. 
As  pounces  on  a  mouse  a  ready  pusS, 
You'll  seize  the  word  at  once,  like  (Edipns. 

To  yon  I  need  make  no  apology 
For  borrowing  from  the  Oreek  mytlldbgy ; 
On  any  branch  of  classic  lore. 
You  always  can  go  off  at  score  j 
In  Moschus  you  will  find — no,  fie  oil 
My  mem'ry  !  I  believe  'tis  Bion — 
But  these  are  always  bound  together 
In  links  of  vellum,  boards,  or  leather ; . 
And  though,  if  I  shonld  thus  oonfonnd  'em, 
I'd  strike  a  pedant  in  black  gown  dumb, 
You'll  not,  because  of  such  a  slip) 
Impugn  or  slight  my  scholarship. 
In  Bion  then — no  mean  authority — 
We're  told,  that,  on  a  certain  horrid  da^, 
A  graceful  youth,  yclept  Adonis, 
With  Cupids  on  their  milk-white  ponies, 
Encounter'd,  in  a  forest  green, 
At  early  dawn — the  thing  I  mean. 
Llandaff  himself  could  scarcely  show  me  on 
What  day  (perhaps  in  Boedromion) 
Of  what  Olympiad,  priesthood,  reigd, 
These  fleet  equestrians  scour'd  the  plain; 
The  months,  I  think,  were  only  ten : 
No  **  glorious  days  of  July  "  then : 
Greeks  date  by  victors  at  the  games, 
As  we  by  Henry,  George,  or  James. 
Adonis,  whom  no  peril  soared. 
At  once  th'  unequal  combat  dared, 
And  brandish'd  high  the  polish'd  javelin, 
(No  blunderbusses  then  for  levelling ;) 
Bnt,  though  impell'd  with  ardent  stroke. 
In  twain  the  faithless  weapon  broke. 
The  savage  beast,  aronsed  and  mthless 
(He  should  have  had  at  least  one  too^  less,) 


Madden'd  with  rage,  though  slightly  harm'd, 
Assanltf  the  hero,  now  diaarm'd ; 
Inilicts  with  force  the  mortal  blow. 
And  crimson  torrents  stream  below. 
ThuB  he,  whom  tender  Yenns  cherish'd, 
In  life's  gay  morning  sadly  periah'd  1] 
Dear  youth,  eat  off  in  earliest  bloom. 
While  Cupids  waft  thee  to  the  tomb. 
With  pensive  look  and  drooping  wing, 
From  gory  drops  flresh  rosebads  spring, 
And  cause  with  lamentation  deep 
The  Mulgrave  of  that  age  to  weep. 
Lo,  from  each  pearly  tear,  they  see 
Spring  up  the  chaste  anemone. 
More  dazzling  far  that  neck  of  snow. 
Where  nature's  loreliest  ringlets  flow; 
More  bright  that  eye  of  radiant  bine. 
Now  glist*ning  with  aA^ettonls  dew. 

But  themes  like  this,  so  sad  and  serious, 
In  my  plain  style  would  only  weary  ns. 
Ai  M  fm  KvB%fum$  floWB, 

From  such  a  pen,  like  leaden  prose. 

For  mnse  like  mine  'tis  fitr  too  wide  a  scope; 

So  shift  we  now  the  bard's  kaleidoscope. 

England's  the  land  we'll  place  the  sc^ne  ili, 

And  give  our  word  a  second  meaning; 

It  differs  both  in  sense  and  spelling 

IVom  that  on  which  we've  now  been  dwelling* 

The  race  we  sing,  of  ancient  blood, 

Existed  long  before  the  fiood; 

And  since,  in  Babel's  (ktal  plain, 

Conf\ision  dire  began  to  reign. 

This  wide-spread  fkmily,  old  and  yoiing, 

Hare  chatter'd  still  in  ev'ry  tongue. 

His  presence  gave  my  Uncle  Toby  a 
Fit,  something  like  the  hydrophobiis 
Lower'd  his  patience  down  to  zero. 
And  made  him  chaunt  lillibullero. 
Although  Debrett  and  Kearsley  tell  ns  he's 
Wdl  in  the  House  of  Agar  Ellises, 
The  more  I  con  the  subject  over. 
The  less  I  find  he's  like  Lord  Dover. 
He'f  what  all  laughter-loving  gipnes. 
With  one  accord  deny  Charles  Phippe  if. 
fihould  he  in  guise  of  bean  or  belle  come, 
Ton'd  frown,  instead  of  smiling  wtlcome. 

Thongfa  found,  in  every  age  and  nation, 
Among  the  lords  of  the  creation^ 
The  baleftal  genus  we  condemn 
By  no  means  is  confined  to  them. 
Fond  lovers,  ere  they've  wfailed  a  week  off, 
Call  long-woo'd  brides— the  thing  we  speak  of. 
But  as  this  test  may  sometimes  err, 
Think  of  some  prim  old  Dowager, 
Whose  hourly  element  is  slander. 
As  much  as  fire  to  salamander; 
It's  one  of  the  impossibilities 
To  be  with  sneh  a  cross  sibyl  ai  ease. 

Blue  stockings  too  (sure  butt  for  waggery) 
Are  always  ranged  in  this  category. 
They're  deep  in  Hebrew,  Greel^  and  Syriae, 
Well  read  in  Ovid,  by  Meziriao  ; 
Compare  the  Greek  and  French  Mede^i 
O'er  Herman  pore  and  Dorotheas 
And,  of  quotations  nothing  chary, 
Recite  iHiole  scenes  from  Alfleri  ; 
Can  talk  of  trade-winds  and  Eteftia^, 
What  martyrs  fell  by  Dioclesian  : 
As  versed  in  marbles,  gems,  and  bronieli, 
As  any  Fellow  of  St.  John's  is ; 
Scan  all  the  reigns  of  all  the  Ptolemies; 
By  problems  prove  how  high  a  oolunn  ia% 
And  Terify  each  bill  they  pay 
By  strictest  rules  of  Algebra; 
Class  nat'ral  orders  like  DecandoUe, 
Or,  analyzing  Gluck  and  Handel, 
Show  why  they  brought  the  seventh  or  hiad  in ; 
Or  talk  of  alkaloids  and  iodine ; 
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Tkn'  microseopio  fooas  eye  »  miiei 

And  speak  of  mioa,  qnarti,  and  miemiie ; 

To  animal  B,  of  names  proAue^ 

Excepting  those  in  common  nse. 

They  leaTe  to  some  nnleam'd  plebeian 

The  use  of  langoage  not  Linnaan* 

At  the  fiuned  Regent's  Park  menageiiei 

They  dnb  with  some  new  term  the  easaary. 

Or  giro  a  name  firom  enithology 

(Glandarins)  to  the  bird  we  call  a  jay. 

The  honest  sqnire  is  quite  disdain'dj 

Who  stares,  when  ask'd  when  Tarqnia  reigned ; 

Of  Spenser's  Qneen  ean't  qnote  one  slansa. 

Or  trace  the  lineage  of  Bragansa  ; 

And  knows  no  more  about  a  lexicon 

Than  Aey  hare  learnt  of  Manx  or  Mexiean. 

Oar  female  politicians  too 
Are  ranged  in  this  same  class  by  you  ; 
(Peihaps  the  dread  of  such  a  snare 
Has  kept  you  a  eitibaiaire,) 
They  thrice  a-week  at  fierce  debate  are 
Foand  caged  within  the  Ventilator  ; 
Blaad  Seymour  to  the  destined  place 
Gondacts  them — but  without  the  mace — 
There  meet  theWhig  and  Tory  peeress 
(If  seen,  O  how  their  smile  would  cheer  us  !) 
Attracted  more  by  Cam  than  Kean — nay, 
PrefSBrring  Peel  to  Paganini  I 
From  five  till  two  they  hear  and  see  at  ease, 
loTisible  as  Homer^s  deities, 
When,  from  Olympus  looking  down, 

Venus  could  smile,  and  Juno  frown. 

They  leave  at  home  their  dull  or  testy  mates, 

See  honest  Joe  dissect  the  estimates ; 

At  Croker's  brilliant  flashes  wonder, 

Or  cower  beneath  O'Connell's  thunder; 

Hear  dauntless  energetic  Stanley; 

Peel's  lofty  strain,  so  clear  and  manly; 

Bordett,  who  gives  to  off-hand  speech 

A  chann,  no  set  harangue  can  reach; 

Kind  Althorp'S  pithy  tale  unTamishM, 

With  no  fine  tropes  or  figures  gamlsh'd; 

Macaulay's  periods,  rich  and  flowing, 

With  Demosthenic  ardour  glowing; 

Or  Weth'rell,  now  with  logic  battering, 

Now  jokes,  like  squibs  and  crackers,  scattering — 

Oft  hurPd  at  worthy  Aldermen^ 

Who  beard  the  lion  in  his  den; 

Beneath  the  Tory  banner  ranged. 

His  principles  haye  never  changed — 

He  blends  in  happy  nomenclature 

The  objects  least  allied  in  nature. 

Like  omnibus,  with  motley  crew, 

Pick'd  up  between  St.  PauPs  and  Kew, 

His  fertile  mind  culls  raried  stores 

From  erery  comer  he  explores. 

But  don't  withhold  all  due  compassion 
From  hapless  Peer,  or  man  of  fashion, 
W"ho,  whilst  with  strong  Bohea  regaledi 
Next  day  hean  er'ry  speech  retail'd. 
Is  told  belbre,  at,  after  dinner, 
How  weighty  the  remarks  of  Wynne  are— 
How  keen  Sir  Richard  scarce  knew  what  to  oall 
The  nine-and-fiftieth  wordy  protocol^ 
And,  back'd  by  oonrteous  £Uot|  wearies 
Gay  Palmerston  with  searching  queries — 
Facetious  Croker»  too,  is  nettled — 
Scheld  naTigatien  stiU  unsettled — 
And  Stomont  not  a  little  touchy 
'Bout  Lnxembuif's  disputed  Duchy  ( 
They  beg  to  know,  when  hell  think  fit  to  tell, 
What's  to  become  of  Antwerp's  citadel  I 
And  why  unratified  to-day  waits 
The  treaty  sign'd  by  Mastuschewlts  t 
How  could  they  dream  sach  terms  were  oyer  meant 
By  wily  EuToy,  Emp'ror,  GoTemment ! 
If  so,  why,  they  can  only  wonder, 
E'en  Whigs  conld  make  so  gross  a  blunder. 
The  Noble  Viscount,  bound  to  vindicate 
What  Dutch  King,  Burgomaster,  Syndic  hate, 


Smiles— shakes  his  head,  with  shrug  most  elegant. 
Quite  longs  to  answer— but— he  really  ean't. 
State  secrets — no — he  daren't  diTulge  'em. 
In  Justice  both  to  France  and  Belgium — 
Hopes  all  will  yet  proTO  smooth  and  stable. 
And  lauded  treaties  grace  the  table. 

Such  themes,  remote,  contemporaneous. 
Domestic,  foreign,  miscellaneous, 
Engross  in  parlour  or  in  park. 
Our  female  qvid-nuno  until  dark. 
Grame,  bankrupts,  steam,  Welch  judges,  treacle, 
Malt,  Newtonbarry,  Mrs.  Deacle  ; 
And  when  at  last,  in  dismal  plight, 
The  drowsy  husband  drawls,  g^-night — 
"  My  dear,  before  we  go  to  bed,  you'll 
Peruse  with  me  th'  amended  schedule  — 
What  can  have  knock'd  you  up  t  pray  come  and 
Hear  all  about  Lieutenant  Drummond  — 
And  let  me  tell  the  reasons  why 
Dear  Brud'nell  hopes  to  save  poor  Fowey. 
O'Connell's  speech  at  the  Rotunda 
Kept  me  awake  all  night  on  Monday  — 
Such  exhibitions  sure  must  be 
An  eye-sore  to  poor  Anglesea* 
Domitians,  Neros,  and  Caligulas, 
Are  Alf^ds,  when  compared  with  Nicholas. 
I  beg,  my  love,  that  you'll  again  mark 
My  shrewd  prediction  as  to  Denmark. 
It  made  Princess  Augusta  stare  1 
She  almost  started  from  her  chair. 
When  we  were  playing  at  iearii 
On  Thursday,  at  the  Queen's  last  party  ; 
I  told  her,  and  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
What  I  surmise  concerning  Jutland  ; 
And  what  I'm  confident  will  be  done, 
Ere  many  months  elapse,  with  Sweden  ^^ 
But  added,  whilst  the  cards  went  round. 
How  we  might  still  secure  the  Sound. 
The  Duke,  who  must  haye  deeply  felt 
The  force  of  my  remarks  —  misdealt. 
The  dear  I^noess  became  distraiu, 
She  mark'd  up  six,  instead  of  eight ; 
I  saw  that,  more  than  once,  she  play'd, 
When  diamonds  had  been  led,  a  Bpa4e  — 
(No  wonder  Lady  Mary  Taylor, 
Could  scarce  imagine  what  might  ail  her  — ) 
And  whilst  from  her  surprise  recovering. 
Her  Royal  highness  lost  a  sovereign ! 
The  very  moment  we  could  close 
Our  game.  Her  Royal  Highness  rose  ; 
Talk'd  to  the  King,  when  commerce  ceased, 
A  quarter  of  an  hour  at  least. 
The  kindly  monarch,  fhiuk  and  candid, 
And  to  all  parties  even-handed, 
Seem'd  list'ning  with  profound  attention, 
To  what  the  Princess  deign'd  to  mention  ; 
And  from  the  ceiling  scarce  took  off  his  eyes. 
Intently  musing  o'er  my  prophecies. 
Nay,  I'm  quite  sure  I  overheard 
His  Majesty  say, '  'pon  my  word  I' 
And  when  their  ooiirerence  was  done, 
The  King  talk'd  next  to  Palmerston. 
I  know  one  mustn't  overrate 
One's  humble  infiaence  in  the  State ; 
But  still  it  seems  an  odd  coincidence, 
(So  palpable  it  might  convince  a  dunce,) 
That  aU  the  envoys  of  the  pow'rs 
Were  closeted  nejt  day  four  hours. 
Do  step  one  moment  to  the  atlas, 
111  show  you  where  the  Dutch  vrill  battle  us, 
Should  ministers  in  spite  of  me,  uphold 
The  throne  of  semi-oath'lic  Leopold. 
Tho'  my  predictions  may  be  soom'd. 
The  Premier  has  been  fairly  wam'd. 
At  the  last  route  of  Duchess  Dino, 
Whilst  you  were  busy  at  casino, 
I  talk'd  at  least  an  hour  to  Grey, 
In  my  own  fhink  and  off-hand  way — 
During  the  whole  of  Pasta's  song, 
I  watch'd  the  face  of  Talleyrand ; 
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He  look'd,  u  if  he'd  giTe  hii  e«n 

To  learn  what  pass'd  about  new  peers — 

On  that  point  Grey  knows  my  opinion — 

I  own'd,  what  coarse  I'd  bet  a  guinea  on— 

Bat  ohiefiy  tried  to  make  him  see 

The  mashroom  Belgic  monarohyy 

About  which  Brougham  makes  such  a  fuss, 

WiU  end  at  last  ta  nubUmt. 

To  argue  on,  when  once  non-plus'd,  is 

No  fault  of  Grey's — to  do  him  justice  : 

You've  heard  me  all  along  maintain, 

That  he  has  something  like  a  brain  — 

He  doubtless  is — a  clever  man  — 

Inclined  to  do  the  best  he  can — 

And  therefore  it's  one's  duty  quite. 

To  try  and  set,  or  keep,  him  right. 

He  bow'd  profoundly  once  Of  twice  — 

Seem'd  thankful  for  my  good  advice  — 

Which,  tho'  he  made  no  such  confession. 

Produced,  I  think,  a  strong  impression  — 

And  that,  in  some  respects,  my  view 

Of  things  was  altogether  —  new. 

His  tone,  which  some  have  call'd  imperious, 

I  find  submissive  quite,  tho'  serious — 

And  how  his  countenance  relaxes, 

Whenever  I  suggest  new  taxes ! 

Whilst  I  detail^  in  clear  abridgment 

My  scheme,  up  came  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 

And  hurried  him  at  once  away. 

To  the  no  small  chagrin  of  Grey. 

Good-night — ^but,  ^  propoi,  Pope  Gregory 

I  'm  sure  is  on  the  road  to  beggary — 

These  Austrians  are  as  bad  as  Boney — 

It 's  clear  they  mean  to  keep  Ancona :        « 

As  Gobbett  says,  in  last  week's  Register, 

They  won't  in  spite  of  all  their  pledges,  stir. 

So  now,  my  love,  pray  light  my  tapei^— 

But,  bless  me,  here's  the  evening  paper. 

'Twas  lying  nearly  cover'd  by 

The  second  tome  of  Brambletye : 

I  can't  repose,  without  first  knowing 

What's  said  about  the  Prince  de  Rohan— 

I  see  he's  greeted  with  applauses — 

What  a  vile  wretch  that  Sophy  Dawes  is  ! 

When  first  I  read  the  fitots,  I  threw  aside 

At  once  the  notion  of  a  suicide — 

John  Bull  will  force  him  to  abandon 

That  plea,  it  hasn't  a  leg  to  stand  on; 

And  Louis  Philippe's  credit  drooping 

No  longer  can  be  propp'd  by  duping  *— 

A  halter  waits  that  feU  virago— 

My  dear,  I  see  you're  yawmng— pray  go— 

I  '11  only  skim  five  columns  through, 

And  then  retire  to  bed— adieu  1 

Stop  half  a  minute,  pray,  num  eker^ 

I  see  you're  half  way  up  the  stair — 

Don't  think  of  trudging  one  step  farther  down— 

What  was  the  night  the  Duke  was  murder'd  on  1 

My  treach'rous  mem'ry  for  chronology, 

My  love,  must  serve  as  my  apology— 

The  twenty-sixth— O  yes,  you're  right; 

I  recollect  it  now— good-night." 

But  gallantry  eigoina  forbearance — 
Well  say  no  more  about  the  fair  ones : 
The  Muse,  per  eonirai  must  describe 
Our  sex  as  members  of  the  tribe — 
Unnumber'd  as  the  genui  locust; 
If  they  should  all  be  burk'd  or  hoccuss'd. 
Good  subjects  would  be  drugs  on  hand, 
Supply  would  so  exceed  demand. 

Known  torn  Mereurio  quitm  MarUf 
He's  found  in  every  sect  and  party — 
'Mid  naval  heroes  too,  and  military. 
Or  any  pompous  Whig,  or  siUy  Tory. 


He  may  be  monarch,  novel-writer, 

Historian,  bard,  nay,  wear  a  mitre; 

Should  curious  foreigners  inquire 

If  such  can  sit  for  town  or  shire. 

Let  them  attend  debates  one  week,  or 

Refer  the  question  to  the  Speaker— 

In  wit  his  own  antipodes. 

They  cluster  round  his  chair,  like  bees — 

And,  whilst  Panmure  enjoys  his  grouse. 

Like  colds — confine  him  to  the  House. 

Tho'  some  scarce  to  a  goose  can  say.  Boh  ! 

Others  may  be  as  leam'd  as  Strabo, 

And  in  capricious  mem'ry  botUe 

The  lumb'ring  lore  of  Aristotle ; 

Thro'  Coke,  or  Blaokstone's  tomes  go  on  straight, 

lAe  Leslie,  or  La  Place,  demonstrate 

Parabola,  ellipse,  hyperbole. 

And  quote  whole  books  of  Milton  verbally; 

Or  whilst  you  muse,  and  vrish  to  sip  at  ease 

Your  tea,  quote  strophes  from  Euripides, 

With  tribrach,  spondee,  dactyl,  anapasst. 

Each  deem'd,  by  harass'd  boys  who  scan,— a  pest. 

Discuss  inscriptions  Greek  and  Runic, 

Peloponnesian  wars  or  Punic, 

Expatiate  gravely  on  Ricardo, 

(Which  no  one  at  your  table  dare  do,) 

Or  whilst  for  hours  you  stroll  together. 

Describe  a  fog, last  Tuesday's  weather; 

The  shortest  way  from  rural  vUla 

In  Regent's  Park  to  PiocadiUy; 

Debate  whose  fox-hounds  are  the  fieetest— 

If  Hoby's  boots,  or  Taylor's  neatest; 

Or  Chef  of  Dudley,  Seflon,  Essex, 

In  some  new  salad  best  can  dress  eggs— 

At  stand  of  Coaches  scan  each  door. 

To  see  what  crest  is  ^ii2ef,  or  or. 

And  point  out  some  distinctive  badge  in  it — 

Deduce  the  Beauforts  firom  Plantagenet, 

And  show,  without  the  least  nuscarriage, 

Each  birth,  accession,  death,  or  marriage  — 

Or  trace,  with  deep  heraldic  skill,  a 

Tree  of  the  Duffs  from  Domadilla, 

Or  tell  a  joke  firom  parish  vestry, 

About  some  country  church  orchestra. 

Now  let  your  patience  bear  with  one 
Example  more,  and  then  I've  done. 
The  word  would  issue  firom  your  lips. 
As  8ui«ly  as  your  name  is  Phipps, 
At  Ham,  should  any  pert  young  dandy  fill 
Thy  place,  dear  unassuming  Manderille^t 
Where  one^:  with  kindest  manners  graced, 
Still  welcomes  learning,  wit,  or  taste— 
Where  honour'd  guests  to  regal  halls 
Repair  ftom  Fulham,  or  St.  Paul's— 
And  Blane,  who,  with  consummate  skill, 
Machaon-like,  removes  each  ill, 
Decided,  too,  as  Podalirius, 
When  fev'rish  patients  grow  delirious. 
Beneath  his  laurels  finds  repose — 
The  boon  his  art  so  oft  bestows — 
Or  pond'ring  o'er  Ham's  massive  gildings. 
The  legal  sage  forgets  Stone  buildings,  § 
Of  keen  debate  completely  sick,  shuns 
Beer  BiU,  and  Bankrupt  jurisdictions- 
Keeps  all  ten-pounders  in  abeyance — 
Grim  phalanx,  to  bo  charged  a  day  hence — 
Forbears  to  tax  Lord  John  with  juggling, 
'Gainst  corporation  robb'ry  struggling— 
Or  wail  the  constitution's  sad  demise, 
Which  reckless  ministers— macadamise— 
On  revolution  lays  embam. 
Whilst  quaffing  Port  or  uUiteau  Margot— 
And,  (sever'd  firom  his  Preston  Pylades,|| 
Near  whom  he  now  and  then  sits— ill  at  ease,) 


*  Or  Dnpin.  t  The  late  Countess  of  Dysart 

±  Now  Doke  of  Manehester,  and  the  dearest  and  most  valued  of  the  anthor*8  friends. 

j  Sir  C.  Wetherell. 

II  Sir  C.  W.  and  Mr.  Hunt  often  tat  on  the  same  bench  during  the  debates  on  the  Reform  Bill. 
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Attneted  by  eaeh  wiimiii;  gnc«, 
Netr  fair  Hftm  claims  a  place ;  * 
Or  with  tbee  shares  the  festiTe  day. 
And  smiles  in  spite  of  Schedule  A. 

Though  frowns  may  eland  thy  placid  cheek, 
My  oreiilowing  heart  wiU  speak. 
How  sweetly  glide  uncounted  hours 
With  theoyt  in  Ham's  sequester'd  bowers  I 
There  oonyerse,  holy  and  serene, 
Eiuiobles  and  endears  the  scene. 
Tkj  ipirii  soars  to  mlms  abore, 
Where  reigna  a  King,  whose  name  is  Lote, 
To  bring  from  thence  ethereal  fire, 
And  Mimating  hopes  inspire. 

BuoHioir,  January  14,  1832. 


IVhen  thus,  with  new-bom  ardour  fraught, 
A  blessing  from  on  high  is  sought. 
The  heart  bursts  each  enthralling  chain, 
Can  calmly  look  on  death  as  gain. 
Feels  each  unhaUow'd  passion  cease, 
And  all  is  friendship,  all  is  peace. 
Time  thus  from  worldly  trifles  won. 
Is  blest  eternity  begun; 
And,  whilst  we  bend  the  suppliant  knee. 
This  earth  itself  is  Heaven  with  thee. 

And  now,  dear  Gen'ral,  fine  you  well ! 
My  muse's  theme,  I  scarce  need  tell ; 
You  must  hare  roted,  long  before. 
The  author — and  the  word — a  bore. 


THE  ANTIGONE  OF  SOPHOCLES, 

AS  REPRESENTED  ON  THE  EDINBURGH  STAGE  IN  DECEMBER  1845. 

BY  THOMAS  DB  QT7INCEY. 

(Concluded  firam  page  116  of  our  FAruaty  Number.) 


Suffer  me,  reader,  at  this  point,  to  borrow  from 
myself,  and  do  not  betray  me  to  the  authorities 
that  rule  in  this  journal,  if  you  happen  to  know 
[which  is  not  likely]  that  I  am  taking  an  idea 
from  a  paper  which  years  ago  I  wrote  for  an  emi- 
nent literary  joumaL  As  I  have  no  copy  of  that 
paper  before  me,  it  is  impossible  that  I  should  save 
mjKlf  any  labour  of  writing.  The  words  at  any 
nte  I  must  inrent  afresh :  and,  as  to  the  idea,  you 
nerer  em  be  such  a  churlish  man  as,  by  insisting 
on  a  new  one,  in  effect  to  insist  upon  my  writing 
a&Ise  one.  In  the  following  paragraph,  there- 
fore, I  giye  the  substance  of  a  thought  suggested 
b/  myself  some  years  ago. 

That  kind  of  feeling,  which  broods  over  the 
Grecian  tragedy,  and  to  court  which  feeling  the 
tragic  poets  of  Greece  naturally  spread  all  their 
caoTaas,  was  more  nearly  allied  to  the  atmosphere 
of  death  than  that  of  life.  This  expresses  rudely 
the  character  of  awe  and  religious  horror  investing 
the  Greek  theatre.  But  to  my  own  feeling  the 
different  principle  of  passion  which  governs  the 
Grecian  conception  of  tragedy,  as  compared  with 
the  English,  is  best  conveyed  by  saying  that  the 
Grecian  is  a  breathing  from  the  world  of  sculpture, 
the  English  a  breathing  from  the  world  of  paint- 
ing. What  we  read  in  sculpture  is  not  absolutely 
<i«ath,  but  still  less  is  it  the  fulness  of  life.  We 
Rad  there  the  abstraction  of  a  life  that  reposes, 
the  sablimity  of  a  life  that  aspires,  the  solemnity 
of  a  life  that  is  thrown  to  an  infinite  distance. 
This  last  is  the  feature  of  sculpture  which  seems 
joost  characteristic  :  th6  form  which  presides 
^  the  most  conunanding  groups,  ^  is  not  dead  but 
B^^^h :"  true,  but  it  is  the  sleep  of  a  life  seques- 
trated, solemn,  liberated  from  the  bonds  of  space 
«Mi  time,  and  (as  to  both  alike)  thrown,  (I  repeat 
the  words,)  to  a  distance  which  is  infinite.  It 
affects  OS  profoundly,  but  not  by  agitation.  Now,  on 


the  other  hand,  the  breathing  life — ^life  kindling, 
trembling,  palpitating — ^that  life  which  speaks 
to  us  in  painting,  this  is  also  the  life  that  speaks 
to  us  in  English  tragedy.  Into  an  English  tragedy 
even  festivals  of  joy  may  enter  ;  marriages^  and 
baptisms,  or  commemorations  of  national  trophies : 
whichy  or  any  thing  like  which, '  is  incompatible 
with  tiie  very  being  of  the  Greek.  In  that  tragedy 
what  uniformity  of  gloom ;  in  the  English  what  light 
alternating  with  depths  of  darkness !  The  Greek, 
how  mournful ;  the  English,  how  tumultuous ! 
Even  the  catastrophes  how  different!  In  the 
Greek  we  see  a  breathless  waiting  for  a  doom  that 
cannot  be  evaded ;  a  waiting,  as  it  were,  for  the 
last  shock  of  an  earthquake,  or  the  inexorable 
rising  of  a  deluge  :  in  the  English  it  is  like 
a  midnight  of  shipwreck,  from  which  up  to 
the  last  and  till  the  final  ruin  comes,  there 
still  survives  the  sort  of  hope  that  clings  to 
human  energies. 

Connected  with  this  original  awfulneas  of  the 
Greek  tragedy,  and  possibly  in  part  its  cause,  or 
at  least  lending  strength  to  its  cause,  we  may  next 
remark  the  grand  dimensions  of  the  ancient 
theatres.  Every  citizen  had  a  right  to  accommo- 
dation. There  at  once  was  a  pledge  of  grandeur. 
Out  of  this  original  standard  grew  the  magnifi- 
cence of  many  a  future  amphitheatre,  circus, 
hippodrome.  Had  the  original  theatro  been 
merely  a  speculation  of  private  interest,  then, 
exactly  as  demand  arose,  a  corresponding  supply 
would  have  provided  for  it  through  its  ordinary 
vulgar  channels;  and  this  supply  would  have 
taken  place  through  rival  theatres.  But  the 
crushing  exaction  of  *^room  for  every  citizen,"  put 
an  end  to  that  process  of  subdivision.  Drury  Lane 
as  I  read,  (or  think  that  I  read,)  thirty  years  ago, 
allowed  sitting  room  for  three  thousand  eight 
hundred  people.     Multiply  thai  by  ten ;  imagine 


*  The  lovelT  Marchionen  of  Aileehary. 
t  Thii  is  addressed  to  the  Dvke  of  M. 
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thirty-«ight  thousand  instead  of  thirty-eight 
hundred,  and  then  you  have  an  idea  of  the 
Athenian  theatre.* 

Next,  out  of  that  grandeur  in  the  architectural 
proportions  arose,  as  by  necessity,  other  grandeurs. 
You  are  aware  of  the  coihumus^  or  buskin,  which 
raised  the  actor*s  heel  by  two  and  a  half  inches ; 
and  you  think  that  this  must  haye  caused  a  de- 
formity in  the  general  figure  as  incommensurate 
to  this  height.  Not  at  all.  The  flowing  dress 
of  Greece  healed  all  that. 

But,  besides  the  eothumus^  you  hare  heard  of 
the  masque.  So  far  as  it  was  fitted  to  swell  the 
intonations  of  the  voice,  you  are  of  opinion  that 
this  masque  would  be  a  happy  contrivance ;  for 
what,  you  say,  could  a  common  human  voice  avail 
against  the  vast  radiation  from  the  actor^s  centre 
of  more  than  three  myriads  ?  If,  indeed,  (like  the 
Homeric  Stentor,)  an  actor  spoke  in  point  of  loud- 
ness, «tfov  dXXoi  cei^))xov7a,  as  much  as  other  fifty, 
then  he  might  become  audible  to  the  assembled 
Athenians  without  aid.  But  this  being  impossible, 
art  must  be  invoked ;  and  well  if  the  masque,  to- 
gether with  contrivances  of  another  class,  could 
correct  it.  Yet  if  it  could,  still  you  think  that 
this  masque  would  bring  along  with  it  an  over- 
balancing evU.  For  the  expression,  the  fluctuat- 
ing expression,  of  the  features,  the  play  of  the 
muscles,  the  music  of  the  eye  and  of  the  lips, — aids 
to  acting  that,  in  our  times,  have  given  immortality 
to  scores,  whither  would  those  have  vanished? 
Reader,  it  mortifies  me  that  all  which  J  said  to 
you  upon  the  peculiar  and  separate  grandeur  in- 
vesting the  Greek  theatre  is  forgotten.  For,  you 
must  consider,  that  where  a  theatre  is  built  for 
receiving  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  spectators, 
the  curve  described  by  what  in  modem  times  you 
would  call  the  tiers  of  boxes,  must  be  so  vast  as  to 
make  the  ordinary  scale  of  human  features  almost 
ridiculous  by  disproportion.  Seat  yourself  at  this 
day  in  the  amphitheatre  at  Verona,  and  judge  for 
yourself.  In  an  amphitheatre,  the  stage,  or  pro- 
perly the  arena,  occupying,  in  fact,  the  place  of 
our  modem  pit,  was  much  nearer  than  in  a  scenic 
theatre  to  the  surrounding  spectators.  Allow  for 
this,  and  placing  some  adult  in  a  station  expressing 
the  distance  of  the  Athenian  stage,  then  judge  by 
hb  appearance  if  the  delicate  pencilling  oi  Grecian 
features  could  have  told  at  the  Grecian  distance. 
But  even  if  it  could,  then  I  say  that  this  cir- 
cumstantiality would  have  been  hostile  to  the 
general  tendencies  (as  already  indicated,)  of 
the  Grecian  drama.  The  sweeping  movement  of 
the  Attic  tragedy  ou^ht  not  to  admit  of  interrup- 
tion from  distinct  human  features;  the  expres- 
sion of  an  eye,  the  loveliness  of  a  smile,  aught  to 
be  lost  amongst  effects  so  colossal.  The  masque 
aggrandized  the  features:   even  so  far  it  acted 


favourably.  Then  figure  to  yourself  this  masque 
presenting  an  idealized  faoe  of  the  noblest  Grecian 
outline,  moulded  by  some  skilful  artist  Phidiacd 
manuy  so  as  to  have  the  efi^ct  of  a  marble  bust : 
this  aocorded  with  the  aspiring  dothwmus ;  and 
the  motionless  oharaoter  impressed  upon  the 
features,  the  marble  tranquillity,  would  (I  con- 
tend) suit  the  solemn  processional  character  of 
Athenian  tragedy,  far  better  than  the  most 
expressive  and  flexible  oountenanoe  on  its  natural 
scale.  ^^Yes,''  you  say,  on  oonsidermg  the 
character  of  the  Greek  drama,  "generally  it 
might ;  in  forty-nine  cases  suppose  out  of  fifty : 
but  what  shall  be  done  in  the  fiftieth,  where  some 
dreadful  discovery  or  anagnorisis  («.  e.  recognition 
of  identity)  takes  place  within  the  compass  of  a 
single  line  or  two ;  as,  for  instance,  in  theCEdipus 
Tyrannus»  at  the  moment  when  (Edipus  by  & 
final  question  of  his  own,  extorts  his  first  fatal 
discovery,  vijB.  that  he  had  been  himself  uncon- 
sciously the  murderer  of  Laius  T  True,  he  has  no 
reason  as  yet  to  suspect  that  Laius  was  his  own 
father ;  wMch  discovery,  when  made  further  on, 
will  draw  with  it  another  still  more  dreadful,  viz. 
that  by  this  parricide  he  had  opened  his  road  to 
a  throne,  and  to  a  marriage  with  his  fathers  i 
widow,  who  was  also  his  own  natural  mother. 
He  does  not  yet  know  the  worst :  and  to  have 
killed  an  arrogant  prince,  would  not  in  those  days 
have  seemed  a  very  deep  offence :  but  then  he 
believes  that  the  pestilence  had  been  sent  as  a  | 
secret  vengeance  for  this  assassination,  which  is 
thus  invested  with  a  mysterious  character  of 
horror.  Just  at  this  point,  Jocasta,  his  mother 
and  his  wife,  says,t  on  witnessing  the  sudden  | 
revulsion  of  feeling  in  his  face,  "I  shudder, oh 
king,  when  looking  on  thy  countenance."  Now, 
in  what  way  could  this  passing  spasm  of  horror 
be  reconciled  with  the  unchanging  expression  in 
the  marble-looking  masque  ?  This,  and  similar 
cases  to  this^  must  surely  be  felt  to  argue  a  defect 
in  the  scenic  apparatus.  But  I  say,  no:  fiis^ 
Because  the  general  indistinctness  from  distance 
is  a  benefit  that  applies  equally  to  the  fugitive 
changes  of  the  features  and  to  their  permanent 
expression.  You  need  not  regret  the  loss  through  , 
ij^enee^  of  an  appearance  that  would  eqoallyi 
though  present,  have  been  lost  through  distma- 
Secondly,  The  Greek  actor  had  always  die  resource, 
under  such  difficulties,  of  averting  his  face;  a 
resource  aanctioned  in  similar  cases  by  the  greatest 
of  the  Greek  painters.  Thirdly,  The  voluniinous 
draperies  of  the  scenic  dresses,  and  generally  ^^  | 
the  Greek  costume,  made  it  an  easy  thing  to 
muffle  the  features  altogether  by  a  gesture  most 
natural  to  sudden  horror.  Fourthly,  We  must 
consider  that  there  were  no  stage  lights :  but,  on  i 
the  contrary,  that  the  general  light  of  day  ^^ 


*  "  AOaeiiian  Theatre ;" — Many  corrections  remain  to  be  mada.  Athens,  in  her  bloom,  wa«  about  as  big  m  ^^^ 
iwhich  contained,  forty  years  ago,  more  than  half  a  million  of  people  ;  or  as  Naples,  which  (being  long  rated  at  three  huncirw 
thousand,)  is  now  known  to  contain  at  least  two  hundred  thousand  more.  The  welt  known  census  of  Demetrius  Phftl^^  ^ 
me  twenty-one  thousand  citizens.  Multiply  this  by  6,  or  4S,  and  you  have  their  liunilies.  Add  ten  thousand,  i^y^Pn„| 
by  4i,  for  the  Jnt^uUini,  Then  add  four  hundred  thousand  for  the  slaves :  total, about  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousano*.  ^^^^ 
upon  the  fluctuations  of  the  Athenian  population  there  is  much  room  for  speculation.  And,  quicre,  was  not  the  populab^^ 
Athens  greater  two  centuries  before  Demetrius,  in  the  days  of  Pericles  ?  .     j^ 

+  Having  no  Sophocles  at  band,  I  quote  from  memory,  not  pretending  therefore  to  exactness:  but  the  sense  is'f 
I  state. 
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ipidally  mitigated  for  that  paiticalar  part  of  the 
iheatie ;  just  as  Tarious  architectaral  devices  were 
onplojed  tp  swell  the  Toliime  of  sound.    Finallj, 
X  zepa^t  mj  sincere  opinion,  that  the  general 
indistinctness  of  the  expression  was,  on  principles 
of  ta^te,  ^u  advantage,  ^  hannonizing  with  the 
stately  and  sullen  monotony  of  the  Greek  tragedy. 
Giandeor  in  the  attitudes,  in  the  gestures,  in  the 
gionpf,  in^the  processions — ^all  this  was  indispen- 
sable ;  bnt|  on  ^  ?ast  ^  scale  as  the  mighty  qiiv 
toonf  of  the  Greek  stagei,  an  Attic  artist  as  little 
ngaided  the  details  of  physiogfiomy,  as  §  great 
aichitect  wonld  ^gard,  on  the  frontispiec^d  of  a 
temple,  the  miniature  enrichments  that  might  be 
suitable  in  a  drawing-room. 

With  these  views  upon  the  Greqai^  theatre,  fnd 
otb«r  vieva  that  it  might  oppress  the  ^ader  to 
dw«Il  upon  in  this  place,  suddenly  in  Pecember 
last  an  opportunity  dawned — a  golden  opportunity, 
gleaming  for  a  moment  amongst  thick  douds  of 
fmjioiSBbiljty  that  had  gathered  through  three-and- 
twenty  centimes — for  seeing  a  Grecian  tragedy 
pmented  on  a  British  stage,  and  with  the  near^ 
abroach  possible  to  the  beauty  of  those  Athenian 
pomps  which  Sophocles,  which  Phidias,  which  Peri- 
des  created,  beautified,  promoted.  I  protest,  when 
Baring  the  Edinburgh  ^eatre's  programme^  that  a 
note  dated  from  Uie  Vatican  would  not   have 
startled  me  more,  though  sealed  with  the  ^jBal  pf 
ths  fiahoman,  and  requesting  the  favour  of  my 
company  to  take  co£fee  with  the  Pope.      Nay, 
leas:   foi  channels  there  were  through  which  I 
might  hare  compassed  a  presentation  to  his  Holi- 
ness ;    but   the  daughter  of  (Edipus,  the  holy 
AjatjgoD^  could  I  have  hoped  to  see  W  *'  in  the 
flesh?"      T^his  tragedy  in  an  English  version,* 
and  wit|i  German  music,  had  first  been  placed 
before  the  (^yes  and  ears  of  our  countrym/m  at 
Covent  Garden  during  the  winter  of  1844-^.    It 
was  said  tp  have  succeeded.     And  soon  afteir  a 
report  sprang  up,  from  nobody  knew  where,  that 
Mr.  Murray  meant  to  reproduce  it  in  Edinburgh. 
What  more  natural  ?      Connected  90  nearly 
with  the  noblest  honse  of  SMBenic  artists  that  ever 
shook  ti^  heartf  of  nations,  nobler  than  ever  raised 
nadying  echoes  amidst  the  mighty  walls  of  Athens, 
ef  Bome,  of  Paris»  of  London, — himself  a  man  of 
talents  almost  unparalleled  for  versatility,  —  why 
shonld  not  Mr.  Murray,  always  so  Uber^  in  an 
age  so  ungrateful  to  his  profession,  have  sacrificed 
something  to  this  occasion  ?    He,  that  sacrifices 
M  ainah,  why  not  sacrifice  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
Antique?     I  was  then  in  Edli^burgh,  or  in  its 
oeighbonrhood  ;   and  one  morning,  at  a  casual 
aswmbly  of  some  literary  friends,  present  Professor 
Wilson,  Mesars.  J.  F.,  C.  N.,  L.  C,  and  others, 
advocates,  scholars,  lovers  of  classical  literature,  we 
pnpoaed  tw9  resolutions,  of  which  the  first  was^ 
that  the  news  was  too  good  to  be  true.      That 


passed  mw.  «ff».  /  ^d  the  second  resolution  was 
mqr^  passing,  viz.  that  a  judgment  would  cer- 
taiiody  fall  upon  Mr.  Murray,  had  a  second  report 
proved  true,  viz.  that  not  the  Antigone,  but  a 
burlesque  on  the  Antigone,  was  what  he  meditated 
to  introduce.  This  turned  out  false  ;t  the  original 
report  ipras  suddenly  revived  eight  or  ten  months 
after.  Immediately  on  the  heels  of  the  promise 
the  exeputipn  followed;  and  on  the  last  (which  I 
believe  w^  the  seventh)  representation  of  the 
Antigone,  I  prepared  myself  to  attend. 

It  had  been  generally  reported  as  characteristic 
of  myse)^  that  in  respect  to  aU  coaches,  steam- 
boatS|  failro{»ds»  wedding- parties,  baptisms,  and  so 
forth,  t)ier(^  w|s  a  fatal  necessity  of  my  being  a 
trifle  t^o  li^te.  ^ma  m^cious  fairy,  not  invited 
to  iny  own  baptism,  was  supposed  to  have  endowed 
mjs  with  thi§  infirmity.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
for  onc^  in  my  life  I  would  show  the  scandalous- 
ness of  fuch  ^  belief  by  being  a  trifle  too  soon,  say, 
three  ininutee.  And  no  name  more  lovely  for 
inauguraUng  such  a  change,  no  memory  with 
whidi  I  coiild  more  willingly  connect  any  reforma- 
tion, than  thine,  dear,  noble  Antigone  !  Accord- 
ingly, because  a  certain  man,  (whose  name  is 
down  in  my  pocket-book  for  no  good,)  had  told  me 
that  the  doors  of  the  theatre  opened  at  half-past 
six,  whereasy  in  fact,  they  opened  at  seven,  there 
was  I,  if  you  please,  freezing  in  the  little  colonnade 
of  the  theatre  precisely  as  it  wanted  six-and-a-half 
miniates  to  teven, — six-and-a-half  minutes  observe 
top  S9Qn«  Upon  which  this  son  of  absurdity  coolly 
remarked,  that,  if  he  had  not  set  me  half-an-hour 
forward,  by  my  own  showing,  I  should  have  been 
twenty-three-and-a-half  minutes  too  late.  What 
sophistry  I  But  thus  it  happened,  (namely,  through 
the  wickedness  of  this  man,)  that,  upon  entering 
the  theatre,  I  found  myself  like  Alexander  Selkirk, 
in  a  frightful  solitude,  or  like  a  single  family  of 
Arabs  gathering  at  sunset  about  a  solitary  coifee- 
pot  in  the  boundless  desert.  Was  there  an  echo 
raised?  it  yrtm  from  my  own  steps.  Did  any 
body  cough  )  it  wa^  too  evidently  myself.  I  was 
the  audience;  I  was  the  public.  And,  if  any 
accident  happened  to  the  theatre,  such  as  being 
burned  down,  Mr.  Murray  would  certainly  lay 
the  blame  upon  me.  My  business  meantime,  as 
a  critic,  was — to  find  out  the  most  malicious  seat, 
f .  «.  the  seat  from  which  all  things  would  take  the 
moat  unfavourable  aspect.  I  cotQd  not  suit  myself 
in  this  respect ;  however  bad  a  situation  might  seem, 
I  still  fancied  some  other  as  promising  to  be  worse. 
And  I  was  not  sorry  when  an  audience,  by  mustering 
in  strength  through  all  parts  of  the  house,  began 
tQ  divide  my  responsibility  as  to  burning  down  the 
building,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  limit  the 
capricea  of  my  distracted  choice.  At  last,  and 
precisely  at  half  past  seven,  the  curtain  drew  up ; 
a  thing  not  strictly  correct  on  a  Grecian  stage. 


*  Whose  viBT^oD,  I  do  not  knoir.  Bat  op.<e  unaccountable  error  ym  forced  on  one^s  notice.  Thebes,  i^hich  by  Milton 
sod  bj  ereiy  icbolar  is  made  a  monosyllable,  is  here  made  a  dissyllable.  But  Thebez,  the  dissyllable,  is  a  Syrian  city.  It  is 
traetBaftCaDBabon  deduces  from  a  Syriad  word  meaning  a  case  or  enclosure,  (a  Iheea,)  the  name  of  Thebes,  whether  Bopotian 
«r  Bmtiaa.  It  ia  probable,  tiierefore,  that  Thebes  the  hundred-gated  of  Upper  Egypt,  Thebes  the  se^en-gated  of  Greece, 
a&dTliebe0  of  Syria,  had  all  one  origin  as  regards  the  name.  J^ut  this  matters  not ;  it  is  the  English  name  that  we  are 
coacetned  vlth. 

t  **  fWft ;'»  QT  ntbsr  isaecuiate.    The  burlesque  was  not  <m  the  Antigone,  but  on  the  Medea  of  Euripides ;  and  veiy 
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But  in  theatresy  as  in  other  places,  one  must  foTget 
and  fox^ive.  Then  the  mnsic  began,  of  which  in 
a  moment.  The  oyerture  slipped  out  at  one  ear, 
as  it  entered  the  other,  which,  with  submission  toMr. 
Mendelssohn,  is  a  proof  that  it  most  be  horribly 
bad ;  for,  if  ever  there  lived  a  man  that  in  mnsic 
can  neither  forget  nor  foi^give,  that  man  is  myself. 
Whatever  is  very  good  never  perishes  from  my  re- 
membrance,— that  is,  sounds  in  my  ears  by  inter- 
vals for  ever, — and  for  whatever  is  bad,  I  consign 
the  author,  in  my  wrath,  to  his  own  conscience, 
and  to  the  tortures  of  his  own  discords.  The  most 
villanous  things,  however,  have  one  merit ;  they 
are  transitory  as  the  best  things;  and  that  was 
true  of  the  overture :  it  perished.  Then,  suddenly, 
— oh,  heavens !  what  a  revelation  of  beauty !  -^ 
forth  stepped,  walking  in  brightness^  the  most 
faultless  of  Grecian  marbles.  Miss  Helen  Faucit 
as  Antigone.  What  perfection  of  Athenian  sculp- 
ture !  the  noble  figure,  the  lovely  arms,  the  fluent 
drapery !  What  an  unveOing  of  the  ideal  statu- 
esque I  Is  it  Hebe  ?  is  it  Aurora  ?  is  it  a  goddess 
that  moves  before  us?  Perfect  she  is  in  form; 
perfect  in  attitude ; 

Beantifbl  exceedingly. 
Like  a  ladie  from  a  far  countrie. 
Here  was  the  redeeming  jewel  of  the  performance. 
It  flattered  one's  patriotic  feelings,  to  see  this 
noble  young  countrywoman  realizing  so  exqui- 
sitely, and  restoring  to  our  imaginations,  the  noblest 
of  Grecian  girls.  We  critics,  dispersed  through 
the  house,  in  the  very  teeth  of  duty  and  con- 
science, all  at  one  moment  unanimously  fell  in  love 
with  Miss  Faucit.  We  felt  in  our  remorse,  and 
did  not  pretend  to  deny,  that  our  duty  was — ^to  be 
savage.  But  when  was  the  voice  of  duty  listened 
to  in  the  first  uproars  of  passion  ?  One  thing  I 
regretted,  viz.  that  from  the  indistinctness  of  my 
sight  for  distant  faces,  I  could  not  accurately  dis- 
criminate Miss  Faucit's  features ;  but  I  was  told 
by  my  next  neighbour  that  they  were  as  true  to 
the  antique  as  her  figure.  Miss  Faucit's  voice  is 
fine  and  impassioned,  being  deep  for  a  female  voice ; 
but  in  thb  organ  lay  also  the  only  blemish  of  her 
personation.  In  her  last  scene,  which  is  injudi- 
ciously managed  by  the  Greek  poet, — too  long  by 
much,  and  perhaps  misconceived  in  the  modem  way 
of  understanding  it, — her  voice  grew  too  husky  to 
execute  the  cadences  of  the  intonations :  yet,  even 
in  this  scene,  her  fall  to  the  ground,underthe  burden 
of  her  farewell  anguish,  was  in  a  high  degree  sculp- 
turesque through  the  whole  succession  of  its  stages. 
Antigone  in  the  written  drama,  and  still  more 
in  the  personated  drama,  draws  all  thoughts  so 
entirely  to  herself,  as  to  leave  little  leisure  for  exa- 
mining the  other  parts ;  and,  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  first  impulse  of  a  critic's  mind  is,  that 
he  ought  to  massacre  all  the  rest  indiscriminately ; 
it  being  clearly  his  duty  to  presume  every  thing 
bad  which  he  is  not  unwillingly  forced  to  confess 
good,  or  concerning  which  he  retains  no  distinct 
recollection.  But  I,  after  the  first  glory  of  Anti- 
gone's awMtar  had  subsided,  applied  myself  to  con- 
sider the  general  **  setting"  of  this  Theban  jewel. 
Creon,  whom  the  Greek  tragic  poets  take  delight 
in  describing  as  a  villain,  has  very  little  more  to 


do,  (until  his  own  torn  comes  for  grieving,)  than 
to  tell  Antigone,  by  minute-guns,  that  die  she 
must.  **  Well,  unde,  don't  say  that  so  often,*'  is 
the  answer  which,  secretly,  the  audience  whispeis 
to  Antigone.  Our  uncle  grows  tedious ;  and  one 
wishes  at  last  that  he  himself  could  be  ^  put  up 
the  spout.'*  Mr.  Glover,  from  the  sepulchral 
depth  of  his  voice,  gave  effect  to  the  odious  Greontic 
menaces ;  and,  in  the  final  lamentations  over  the 
dead  body  of  Hemon,  being  a  man  of  considerable 
intellectual  power,  Mr.  Glover  drew  the  part  into 
a  prominence  which  it  is  the  fault  of  Sophocles  to 
have  authorized  in  that  situation ;  for  tiie  closing 
sympathies  of  the  spectator  ought  not  to  be 
cUverted,  for  a  moment,  from  Antigone. 

But  the  chorus,  how  did  th^  play  their  part  ? 
Mainly  their  part  must  have  always  depended  on 
the  character  of  the  music :  even  at  Athens,  that 
must  have  been  very  much  the  case,  and  at  Edin- 
buigh  altogether,  because  dancing  on  the  Edin- 
burgh stage  there  was  none.  How  came  that  about  ? 
For  the  very  word,  ^' orchMtral,''  suggests  to  a 
Greek  ear  dancing^  as  the  leading  element  in  the 
choral  functions.  Was  it  because  dancing  with 
us  is  never  used  mystically  and  symbolically, 
never  used  in  our  reUgious  services?  Still  it 
would  have  been  possible  to  invent  solemn  and 
intricate  dances^  that  might  have  appeared  abun- 
dantly significant,  if  expounded  by  impassioned 
music.  But  that  music  of  Mendelnohn ! — ^Uke  it 
I  cannot.  Say  not  that  Mendelssohn  b  a  great  com- 
poser. Hetifso.  But  here  he  was  voluntarily  aban- 
doning the  resources  of  his  own  genius,  and  the  sup- 
port of  hb  divine  art,  in  quest  of  a  chimera :  that  is, 
in  quest  of  a  thing  called  Greek  mumc,  which  for 
U8  seems  far  more  irrecoverable  than  the  '*  Greek 
fire.*'  I  myself,  from  an  early  date,  was  a  student 
of  this  subject.  I  read  book  after  book  upon  it ; 
and  each  successive  book  sank  me  lower  into 
darkness,  untO  I  had  so  vastly  improved  in  ignor- 
ance, that  I  could  myself  have  written  a  quarto 
upon  it,  which  all  the  world  should  not  have  found 
it  possible  to  understand.  It  should  have  taken 
three  men  to  construe  one  sentence.  I  confess, 
however,  to  not  having  yet  seen  the  writings  upon 
this  impracticable  theme  of  Colonel  Perronet 
Thompson.  To  write  experimental  muuc  for 
choruses  that  are  to  support  the  else  meagre  out- 
line of  a  Greek  tragedy,  will  not  do.  Let  experi- 
ments be  tried  upon  worthless  subjects ;  and  if 
this  of  Mendelssohn's  be  Greek  music,  the  sooner 
it  takes  itself  off  the  better.  Sophocles  will  be 
delivered  from  an  incubus,  and  we  from  an  afiOic- 
tion  of  the  auditory  nerves. 

It  strikes  me  Uiat  I  see  the  source  of  this 
music.  We,  that  were  learning  German  some 
thirty  years  ago,  must  remember  the  noise  made 
at  that  time  about  Mendelssohn,  the  Platonic  phi- 
losopher. And  why  ?  Was  there  any  thing  par- 
ticular in  ^  Der  Phedon,"  on  the  immortality  of 
the  soul?  Not  at  all;  it  left  us  quite  as  mortal 
as  it  found  us ;  and  it  has  long  since  beoi  found 
mortal  itself.  Its  venerable  remains  are  still  to  be 
met  with  in  many  worm-eaten  trunks,  pasted  on 
the  lids  of  which  I  have  myself  perused  a  matter 
of  thirty  pages,  except  for  a  part  that  had  been  too 
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closely  penned  by  wonns.  Bqt  the  key  to  all  the 
popoitfitj  of  the  Platonic  Mendelssohn^  is  to  be 
soogfat  m  the  whimsical  nature  of  Grerman  libe- 
rality, which,  in  those  days,  forced  Jews  into  paying 
toll  at  the  gates  of  cities,  nnder  the  title  of  ^^swine," 
but  esreased  their  infidel  philosophers.  Now,  in 
thiscatfgoiy  of  Jew  and  indidel,  stood  the  author  of 
"Phcdon."  He  was  certainly  liable  to  toll  as  a 
bog;  bat^  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  much  ad- 
mired as  one  who  despised  the  Pentateuch.  Now 
(to  Mendelssohn,  whose  learned  labours  lined  our 
trunks,  was  the  father  of  tkia  Mendelssohn,  whose 
Greek  mostc  afflicts  our  ears.  Natuially,  then,  it 
strikes  me,  that  as  ^  papa"  Mendelssohn  attended 
the  synagogue  to  save  appearances,  the  filial  Men- 
delsohn would  also  attend  it.  T  likewise  attended 
the  synagogae  now  and  then  at  Livexpool,  and 
elsewhere.  We  all  three  have  been  cniising  in 
the  same  latitudes  ;  and,  trusting  to  my  own 
lemernhnnces,  I  should  pronounce  that  Mendels- 
sohn has  stolen  his'  Greek  music  from  the  syna- 
^e.  There  was»  in  the  first  chorus  of  the  **  An- 
tigone,"  one  sublune  ascent  (and  once  repeated) 
that  lang  to  heaven  :  it  might  haye  entered  into 
the  music  of  Jnbal's  lyre,  or  have  glorified  the 
timbrel  of  Miriam*  All  the  rest,  tried  by  the  deep 
standard  of  my  own  feeling,  that  clamours  for  the 
impaanoned  in  music,  even  as  the  daughter  of  the 
horse-leech  says,  "  Give,  give,"  is  as  much  without 
iBcaning  as  most  of  the  Hebrew  chaunting  that  I 
heard  at  the  Liverpool  synagogue.  I  advise  Mr. 
Moniy,  in  the  event  of  his  ever  reviving  the 
''Antigone,'^  to  make  the  chorus  sing  the  Hun- 
<iredth  PsaJm,  rather  than  Mendelssohn's  music ; 
or,  which  would  bo  better  still,  to  import  from 
^Aocaahire  the  Handel  chorus-singers. 

Bat  then,  again,  whatever  change  in  the  music 
vere  made,  so  as  to '*  better  the  condition"  of 
the  poor  audience,  something  should  really  be 
^  to  ''better  the  condition'*  of  the  poor  chorus. 
'Hiink  of  these  worthy  men,  in  their  wldte  and  sky- 
hlne  liveries,  kept  standing  the  whole  evening ;  no 
1^  allowed,  no  dancing ;  no  tobacco ;  nothing  to 
console  them  but  Antigone's  beauty ;  and  all  this 
in  our  climate,  latitude  66%  dOth  of  Decem- 
her,  and  Fahrenheit  groping  about,  I  don't  pre- 
tend to  know  where,  but  clearly  on  his  road  down 
to  the  wine  cellar.  Mr.  Murray,  I  am  perfectly  sure, 
>i  too  liberal  to  have  grudged  the  expense,  if  he 
eoaldhave  found  any  classic  precedent  for  treating 
the  ehoms  to  a  barrel  of  ale.  Ale,  he  may  object,  is 
an  ondaaaical  tipple ;  but  perhaps  not.  Xenophon, 
the  nuMt  Attic  c^  prose  writers,  mentions  pointedly 
in  his  Anabaait^  that  the  Ten  Thousand,  when  re- 
tieating  through  snowy  mountains,  and  in  circum- 
Jj^vcry  like  our  General  Elphinstone's  retreat 
^Cabid,came  upon  a  considerable  stock  of 
^"'^M  ale.  To  be  sure,  the  poor  ignorant  man 
^  it  harl^  whiey  [6t9^  n^idnog :]  but  the  flavour 
^fomnd  so  perfectly  classical  that  not  one  man 
of  the  ten  thousand,  not  even  the  Attic  bee  him- 
*^  u  reported  to  have  left  any  protest 
^^^  it»  or  indeed  to  have  left  much  of  the  ale. 


But  stop  ;  perhaps  I  am  intruding  upon  other 
men's  space.  Speaking,  therefore,  now  finally  to 
the  principal  question.  How  far  did  this  memor- 
able experiment  succeed?  I  reply,  that,  in  the 
sense  of  realizing  all  that  the  joint  revivers  pro- 
posed to  realize,  it  succeeded;  and  failed  only 
where  these  revivers  had  themselves  &iled  to  com- 
prehend the  magnificent  tendencies  of  Greek  tra- 
gedy, or  where  the  limitations  of  our  theatres, 
arising  out  of  our  habits  and  social  differences, 
had  made  it  impossible  to  succeed.  In  London,  I 
believe  that  there  are  nearly  thirty  theatres,  and 
many  more,  if  every  place  of  amusement  (not 
bearing  the  technical  name  of  theatre)  were  in« 
eluded.  All  these  must  be  united  to  compose  a 
building  such  as  that  which  received  the  vast 
audiences,  and  consequently  the  vast  spectacles,  of 
some  ancient  cities.  And  yet,  from  a  great  mis- 
take in  our  London  and  Edinburgh  attempts  to 
imitate  the  stage  of  the  Greek  theatres,  little  use 
was  made  of  such  advantages  as  really  were  at 
our  disposal.  The  possible  depth  of  the  Edin- 
burgh stage  was  not  laid  open.  L[istead  of  a 
regal  hall  in  Thebes,  I  protest  I  took  it  for  the 
boudoir  of  Antigone.  It  was  painted  in  light 
colours,  an  error  which  was  abominable,  though 
possibly  meant  by  the  artist  (but  quite  un- 
necessarily) as  a  proper  ground  for  relieving  the 
sumptuous  dresses  of  the  leading  performers. 
The  doors  of  entrance  and  exit  were  most  un- 
happily managed.  As  to  the  dresses,  those  of  Creon, 
of  his  queen,  and  of  the  two  royal  sisters,  were  good : 
chaste,  and  yet  princely.  The  dress  of  the  chorus 
was  as  bad  as  bad  could  be :  a  few  surplices  bor* 
rowed  from  Episcopal  chapels,  or  rather  the  orna- 
mented aibee,  &c.  from  any  rich  Roman  Catholic 
establishment,  would  have  been  more  effective. 
The  Chryphmu  himself  seemed,  to  my  eyes,  no 
better  than  a  railway  labourer,  fresh  from  tunneling 
or  boring,  and  wearing  a  bUnue  to  hide  his  work- 
ing dress.  These  ill-iued  men  ought  to  *^  strike  " 
for  better  clothes,  in  case  Antigone  should  again 
revisit  the  glimpses  of  an  Edinburgh  moon ;  and 
at  the  same  time  they  might  mutter  a  hint  about 
the  ale.  But  the  great  hdnderances  to  a  perfect 
restoration  of  a  Greek  tragedy,  lie  in  peculiarities 
of  our  theatres  that  cannot  be  removed,  because 
bound  up  with  their  purposes.  I  suppose  that 
Salisbury  Plain  would  seem  too  vast  a  theatre: 
but  at  least  a  cathedral  would  be  required  in 
dimensions,  York  Minster  or  Cologne.  Lamp-light 
gives  to  us  some  advantages  which  the  ancients  had 
not.  But  much  art  would  be  required  to  train 
and  organize  the  lights  and  the  masses  of  superin- 
cumbent gloom,  that  should  be  such  as  to  allow  no 
calculation  of  the  dimensions  overhead.  Aboriginal 
night  should  brood  over  the  scene,  and  the  sweep- 
ing movements  of  the  scenic  groups :  bodOy  ex- 
pression should  be  given  to  the  obscure  feeling  of 
that  dark  power  wldch  moved  in  ancient  tragedy  : 
and  we  should  be  made  to  know  why  it  is  that, 
with  the  one  exception  of  the  Pereas^  founded  on 
the  second  Persian  invasion,*  in  which  iEschylus, 


JmS^w^^  iaataaee,  psrhapt,  disftiuice  of  >paee,  eombinad  with  the  unrtYalled  gnodeur  of  the  war,  WM  felt  to  equipon* 
wQit  tilt  diitaBct  of  tin*)  Sum,  the  Penian  capital,  being  fonHeen  himdzvd  mites  from  Atheni. 
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the  autliory  was  personally  a  combatant^  and 
therefore  a  contemporaty^  not  one  of  the  thirty 
four  Greek  tragedies  suryiving,  but  recedes  into 
the  dusky  shades  of  the  heroic,  or  eyea  fabulous 
times. 

A  failure,  therefore,  I  think  the  **  Antigone,"  in 
relation  to  ^n  object  that  for  us  is  unattainable ; 
but  a  failure  worth  more  than  many  ordinary 
successes.  We  are  all  deeply  indebted  to  Mr. 
Murray's  liberality,  in  two  senses ;  to  his  liberal 
interest  in  the  noblest  section  of  ancient  literature, 
and  to  his  liberal  disregard  of  expense.  To  hare 
seen  a  Grecian  play  is  a  great  remembrance.    To 


have  seen  Miss  Helen  Faucit's  Antigone,  weie  that 
all,  with  her  bust,  ug  aya)^^ro^*  and  her  uplifted 
arm  ^*  pleading  against  unjust  tribunals,"  is  worth 

what  is  it  worth  ?    Worth  the  money  ?  How 

mean  a  thought  |  To  see  Helen,  to  see  Helen  of 
Greece,  was  the  chief  prayer  of  Marlow's  Dr. 
Faustus ;  the  chief  gift  which  he  exacted  from 
the  fiend.  To  see  Helen  of  Greece?  Dr.Faostui, 
we  httve  seen  her:  Mr.  Murray  is  the  Mephistopheles 
that  showed  her  to  us.  It  was  cheap  at  the  price 
of  a  joomey  to  Siberia,  and  is  the  next  best  thing 
to  hi^ving  seen  Waterloo  at  sunset  on  the  18th  of 
June  181d.  t 
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CHAPTER  X. 

"  He  spoke  in  darkness  of  tbeir  Uie^ 
The  madness  of  the  desolate  ; 
She  listened  to  that  voice,  whose  tone 
Her  inmost  spirit  seemM  to  own, 
As  kindred  with  its  tenderest  thought, 
And  to  despairing  sorrow  wrought : 
Now  own'd  she  love's  resistless  sway  ( 
And  HOPS  sprang  up  amidst  dismay." 

Cravbn. 

The  sun  had  now  disappeared  from  the  horizon, 
and  the  shadows  of  night  were  settling  down  upon 
the  low  lands ;  which  admonished  the  Iroquois  to 
desist,  and  set  up  their  tent  for  the  night,  on  the 
narrow  strip  of  land  before  described.  Thej  per^ 
oeiyed,  by  the  formation  of  the  abrupt  mountain, 
that  the  pass  in  which  our  company  were  climbing 
up,  was  the  only  place  of  ascent  or  descent ;  and 
they  felt  sure  of  a  general  capture  in  the  morning. 
That  the  fugitives  should  not  descend  that  pass 
and  make  their  escape  during  night,  the  pursuers 
lighted  their  fire  just  at  the  foot  of  the  craggy  way, 
and  kept  that  way  well  guarded  during  the  night. 
With  hard  toil  and  most  fatiguing  labour,  the 


pursued  oompuiy  reached  the  eave  before  described. 
Its  mouth,  which  was  too  spacious  to  constitute  it 
a  natural  fort,  faced  towards  the  pass ;  and  it  was 
only  by  penetrating  to  a  kind  of  second  room,  and 
moving  laterally  behind  jutting  rocks,  that  the 
inmates  of  the  oave  were  safe  from  fire-arms, 
pointed  toward  its  mouth.  Into  this  den  of  dark- 
ness and  alpine  horrors  the  party  entered,  jast  as 
the  short-lived  twilight  of  the  western  hemisphere 
was  resigning  an  autumnal  day  for  the  darkness 
of  a  moonless  night,  with  the  horrid  prospect  of 
being  aroused,  on  the  following  dawn,  by  the  war- 
whoop  of  the  bloody  Iroquois,  who  were  intent  on 
their  destruction.  The  young  Englishman,  who 
had  manifested  symptoms  of  fainting  during  their 
ascent,  declined  entering  the  cave  for  the  present ; 
but  seated  on  a  rock  near  its  mouth,  he  politely 
bespoke  the  continued  attentions  of  our  heroine, 
who  had  so  kindly  aided  him  in  the  ascent  np  the 
mountain.  Night  had  now  drawn  its  curtains 
over  the  prospect.  Its  stillness  was  broken  only 
by  the  sullen  roar  of  the  cataract  which  murmnred 
at  their  feet. 
The  fire  of  the  enemy  flamed  up  from  the  vallev, 


•  m^f*  etatf  itym^fjMl0e,  her  bogom  at  the  bosotn  of  a  etatue  ;  an  expresalon  of  Euripides,  and  applied,  I  think,  to  Polpejl* 
at  the  moment  of  her  sacrifice  on  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  as  the  bride  that  was  being  married  to  him  at  the  moment  of  ci^ 
death. 

't'  AmoQgit  the  questions  which  oceurred  to  me  as  requiring  an  answer,  in  connexion  with  this  reTiTal,  wss  one  v>tb 
regard  to  Uie  comparatiTe  fitness  of  the  Antigone  for  giving  a  representative  idea  of  the  Greek  stage.  I  am  of  opimon  tbat 
it  was  the  worst  choice  which  could  have  been  made  ;  and  for  the  very  reason  which  no  doubt  governed  that  choice,  viz.-- 
becaose  the  austerity  of  the  tra^c  passion  is  disfigured  by  a  love  episode.  Rousseau,  in  his  letter  to  D^Alembert  upon  oi^ 
article  Geneve,  in  the  French  £lncyclop6die,  asks, — **  Qui  ett-ce  qm  doute  que,  9ur  noe  theatref,  la  meilleurepiio6  de  Sop^*' 
ne  tomb&t  tout-a-plat  V  And  his  reason  (as  collected  from  other  passages)  is — ^because  an  interest  derived  from  the  pesswu 
of  sexual  love  can  rarely  be  found  on  the  Greek  stage,  and  yet  cannot  be  dispensed  with  on  that  of  Paris.  But  why  ^"asj^ 
BO  rare  on  the  Greek  stage  ?  Not  from  accident,  but  because  it  did  not  harmonife  with  the  principle  of  that  stage,  and  its 
vast  overhanging  gloom.  It  is  the  ereat  infirmity  of  the  French,  and  connected  constitutionally  with  the  gaiety  of  Uieir 
temperament,  that  they  cannot  sympathize  with  this  terrific  mode  of  grandeur.  We  can.  And  for  us  the  choice  should  os^'o 
been  more  purely  and  severely  Grecian  ;  whilst  the  slendemess  of  the  plot  in  any  Greek  tragedy,  would  require  a  far  mow 
effective  support  from  tumultuous  movement  in  the  chorus.  Even  the  French  are  not  uniformly  insensible  to  this  Greci&o 
grandeur.  I  remember  that  Voltaire,  amongst  many  just  remarks  on  the  Electra  of  Sopbocles,  mixed  with  others  thit  vf 
not  just,  bitterly  condemns  this  demand  for  a  love  fable  on  the  French  staj^e,  and  illustrates  its  extravagance  by  the  FreDCfl 
tragedy  on  the  same  subject,  of  CrebiUon.  He  (in  default  of  any  more  suitable  resource)  has  actually  made  Blectra,  vbosc 
character  on  the  Greek  stage  is  even  painfully  vindictive,  in  love  wiUi  an  imaginary  son  of  ^gisthus,  her  father*s  iniirder«r. 
{Something  should  ahK>  have  been  said  of  Mrs.  Leigh  Murrav's  Ismene,  which  was  very  effective  in  supporting  and  in  reliev- 
ing the  magnificent  impression  of  Antigone.  I  ought  also  to  have  added  a  note  on  the  scenic  masque,  and  the  coiiudod 
notion,  (not  authorized,  I  am  satisfied,  by  the  practice  in  the  supreme  era  of  Pericles,)  that  it  exhibited  a  Janus  face,  tbe 
windward  side  expressinff  grief  or  horror,  the  leeward  expreseing  tranquillity.  Bi^eve  it  not,  reader.  But  on  this  fto<i 
other  points,  it  will  be  better  to  speak  circumstantiallv,  in  a  separate  p«per  on  the  Greek  drama,  as  a  majestic  but  ver; 
ezclunve  and  almost,  if  one  may  gay  so,  bigoted  fonn  of  tae  Kenic  art. 
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throwing  a  land  ghastliness  over  the  ragged  land- 
scape, gilding  the  forest  trees  around,  and  render- 
ing the  dark  bodies  of  the  moving  foe  horrifically 
risible,  as  thej  were  preparing  their  arms  for  the 
coming  moming. 

^'How  nnfortunate/'  observed  the  Englishman, 
"it  is  for  me,  who  am  by  choice  a  forester,  that 
just  at  this  juncture,  when  the  claims  of  female 
dependence  cast  the  duty  upon  me,  I  am  rendered 
unable  to  discharge  that  duty :  nay,  that  I  should 
now  require  female  sympathy  and  the  tender  hand 
of  kindness  to  sustain  me." 

^Indisposition,"  responded  Jane,  "needs  no 
apology."  With  this,  Jane  rose  and  was  about 
to  enter  the  cave.  The  voice  of  the  Englishman 
arrested  her.  It  was  a  voice  naturally  of  moving 
eloquence,  and  deep  sincerity;  but  now,  being 
nude  plaintive  and  tremulous  by  weakness,  was 
Tendered  more  effective  on  the  female  heart. 
The  words  were — "  My  dearest  Jane,  I  pray  you, 
do  not  leave  me." 

For  a  moment  Miss  Stirling  thonght  of  resent- 
ing snch  a  liberty  of  expression,  coming  from  one 
» little  known  to  her ;  yet  those  witching  tones, 
in  which  the  offensive  words  **  My  dearest "  were 
conveyed,  operating  on  a  heart  predisposed  to 
bre  the  stranger,  served  only  to  produce  silence 
and  embairassment. 

''If  my  name,  my  character,  my  family,  and 
my  fortune,  are  unknown  to  you,''  resumed  the 
patient,  "yours  are  equally  unknown  to  me.  The 
extent  of  my  information  respecting  yourself  is, 
that  your  Indian  name  signifies  The  mounUiin  Ease. 
The  Dutch  call  you  Jenf\y  Biuket.  The  young 
officer  with  us  calls  you  sister  Jane;  and  the 
serrante,  Miss  Stirling.  I  supposed  the  kind  old 
gentleman,  of  military  air,  whom  I  saw  at  the 
Mountain-house,  was  your  father.  Who  he  is,  or 
what,  I  know  not :  but  this  I  know" — and  here 
a  deep  sigh,  which  came  up  from  the  bottom  of  a 
manly  heart,  for  a  moment  suppressed  utterance. 
The  patient  repeated — "  This  I  know,  that  without 
a  miracle  being  wrought  in  our  favour,  (pointing 
1^  finger  to  the  lurid  fire  of  the  Iroquois,)  the 
tongue  that  now  speaks  to  you,  and  the  heart 
which  dictates  the  words ;  ay,  and  the  ear  which 
now  condescends  to  listen,  will  be  cold  and  dead 
as  these  gray  rocks,  before  another  sun  shall  shine 
on  this  mountain." 

The  impassioned  sincerity  with  which  this  an- 
Dooncement  waa  made,  drew  the  auditor  beside 
the  speaker,  where  she  resumed  her  seat.  And 
tbe  speaker  gently  taking  the  hand  of  the  hearer 
ui  hb  own,  thus  continued  :— — *'  Be  thou  what 
thou  mayest,  I  cannot  close  my  eyes  in  death 
^thout  unfolding  to  one  whose  gentle  heart  has 
won '» 

"How  now^yun^onSy"  cried  Cudjoe,  as  he  issued 
from  the  cave, "  wha — what  do  ye  here  in  the  dark  ? 
•««'8  no  mone  till  night :  jist  come  in  out  of  the 
<^d  wind.  Shenandoah  and  I  has  lit  up  the 
flambows  inside,  spread  down  the  buffalos  and 
blankets  as  comfortable  as  we  can ;  and  he  says 
«»t  you,  Johnstone,  must  be  steeped  with  yarbs 
^-night,  or  ye'll  be  plaguy  sick  to-morrow. 
And  as  for  Shenandoah,  he  knows  a  thing  or  two 


about  roots  and  yarbs,  and  human  ailments,  though 
he  is  getting  old  and  can't  do  as  once ;  but,  how- 
somever,  may  be  these  cursed  Iroquois  will  put  us 
all  out  of  trouble  by  to-morrow's  sun-rise«  Be 
that  as  it  may,  come,  come  in,  I  say." 

Thus  speaking,  the  brawny  forester  laid  hold  of 
Johnstone,  and  without  ceremony  carried  him  into 
the  second  room  in  the  cave.  Already  Shenandoah 
had  got  his  fire  blazing,  and  a  camp-kettle  filled 
with  Indian  medicines.  While  the  bubbles  were 
rising  to  the  surface  of  the  boiling  kettle,  the  aged 
chief  in  deep  abstraction,  and  resting  his  forehead 
on  his  skinny  hand,  imperceptibly,. and  forgetful 
of  his  Christian  conversion,  was  holding  communion 
with  inviaible  agents,  and  repeating,  in  under  tones, 
incantations  sacred  to  the  native  tribes,  and  which 
are  supposed  by  them  to  be  sovereign  in  expelling 
imearthly  demons,  to  whose  agency  sickness  is 
ascribed.  The  patient,  Jane  Stirling,  and  Cudjoe, 
were  the  only  persons  present  who  could  under- 
stand the  language,  and  comprehend  those  mystic 
rites ;  hence  Mr.  Asbury,  who  hoped  that  his 
instructions  while  at  German-flats  had  cured  the 
aged  convert  of  paganism,  charitably  construed 
those  monotonous  sounds  used  by  the  chief  into 
Christian  prayer.  StiU,  not  being  sure  that  the 
fact  was  so,  he  graciously  hinted  that  he  did  not 
hear  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  prayer ;  and 
knowing  that  the  Indian  language  had  no  word  to 
denominate  that  divine  personage,  he  said  to  the 
chief,  "  Remember  that  you  ask  all  in  the  name  of 
the  Saviour  of  sinful  men." 

^^Ye^,"  responded  Shenandoah,  in  imperfect 
£nglish.  ^^  He  save  him  from  the  black  witch  of 
the  dismal  swamp,  the  flying  witch  of  Ogechee : 
he  medisum,— he  save  him." 

"  No,  no,"  cried  Mr.  Asbury ;  "  not  the  medicine 
that  can  save  him,  but  Jesus  Christ." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  says  the  Christian  chief ;  "  I  see 
now.  He  save  'em,  Jesum  Christ  too,  if  he  be 
wounded  with  a  spear,  if  he  boil  with  white 
bubble,  —  he  save  all  that  come  unto  him.  The 
witch  of  Oriskanee  he  made  Biglog  hot  very 
much,  and  much  dry  with  fever.  I  look  on  the 
Great  Spirit  when  he  medisum  boil,  and  said, 
<  Joggo !  get  out,  prison  witch ! '  and  he  go  up  in 
the  smoke,  and  gone  by  the  second  sun."  And 
then,  relapsing  into  the  Indian  dialect,  the  incan- 
tation went  on,  till  Mr.  Asbury,  still  fearful  of 
pagan  rites,  was  about  to  interfere  a  second 
time,  when  Cudjoe,  who  by  this  time  had  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  his  master's  mysterious  devotions, 
spoke  out  with  commanding  authority,  ''Hold 
still,  Asbury ;  you'll  break  the  charm  if  you  put 
in  any  of  your  Bible  lingo  now.  Shenandoah  has 
brought  it  almost  up  to  the  right  pitch  ;  and  if 
you  speak,  it  will  all  go  down,  and  he'll  have  to 
do  it  all  over  again." 

Mr.  Asbury  groaned  in  spirit,  and  lifted  his 
eyes  upwards. 

The  medicine  being  thus  prepared,  thus  conse- 
crated, was  duly  administered  to  the  patient ; 
while  blankets  dipped  in  hot  water  were  mufiled 
around  him  ;  and  heated  stones,  suddenly  plunged 
in  water  and  then  rolled  in  a  blanket,  were  placed 
at  Ills  feet.     ^*  Be  quiet,"  laconically  enjoined  the 
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royal  doctor,  as  he  left  the  cave  for  Its  outer 
porch. 

Oyercome  by  fatigue,  Robert  Brown  and  Nanny 
had  forgotten  the  perils  of  the  day,  and  were  pro- 
bably dreaming  of  former  scenes  and  countries  far 
distant.  Lieutenant  Stirling's  head,  too,  was  re- 
clining against  a  rock,  while  seated  on  a  buffalo 
robe ;  and  his  hard  breathing  was  the  only  sign  of 
complaint  against  his  still  harder  pillow.  Mr. 
Asbury's  pocket  Bible  was  in  his  hand,  as  he  sat 
under  the  light  of  an  Indian  flambeau ;  but  even 
circumstances  so  peculiar,  and  further  perils  so 
imminent,  could  not  prevent  the  lines  of  tiie  small 
print  from  seeming  to  run  into  each  other  in  ob- 
scure confusion ;  till  at  length  the  disciple  of 
Wesley  might  be  seen  with  open  book,  but  closed 
eyes,  as  the  light  streamed  down  upon  his  well- 
turned  forehead. 

While  four  of  the  company  were  thus  lost  in 
dreams,  our  heroine  had  been  busily  engaged  in 
those  tender  attentions  to  the  sick,  which  are  ever 
grateful  when  administered  by  a  female  hand. 
The  pores  of  the  sufferer  began  to  get  open  under 
the  Indian  mode  of  treatment ;  and  feeling  easier, 
though  not  inclined  to  sleep,  he  removed  the 
blanket  from  his  head,  that  he  might  look  around 
their  rocky  room.  Not  noticing  the  foresters  in 
the  group,  he  ventured  to  call  the  attention  of 
Jane  to  tiie  fact  of  their  absence. 

Indians  have  a  unique  habit  in  leaving  a  room. 
They  slip  out  in  a  noiseless,  stealthy  way ;  and 
they  are  accustomed  to  watch  the  movements  of 
those  in  the  house,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  make 
their  exit  unobserved.  The  absent  foresters  had 
done  so  on  thb  occasion  :  and  Miss  Stirling  was 
unable  to  tell  how  long  they  had  been  out. 

"  Dare  you  venture  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave  ?  " 
asked  the  patient.  **  It  may  be  they  are  seated  on 
the  rock  where  we  were  sitting,  to  watch  the 
movement  of  the  foe." 

**  Dare  IV*  answered  Jane,  with  a  smOe.  At 
this  she  left  the  inner  room,  and  hastened  to  the 
mouth  of  the  cave. 

Jane  stood  upon  the  projecting  rock  where  she 
and  her  patient  had  lately  been  sitting ;  and  though 
the  declining  fires  of  the  Iroquois  were  dimly  re- 
vealing the  lank  forms  of  seven  sleeping  warriors, 
muffled  in  their  blankets,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the 
pass,  yet  Jane's  thoughts  reverted  to  that  interest* 
ing  moment,  when  seated  on  that  very  rock,  the 
impassioned  words  of  Johnstone  met  her  ear,  and 
found  a  way  to  her  heart,  — " '  I  cannot  close  my 
eyes  in  death  without  unfolding  to  one  whose 

gentle  heart  has  won *    I  wonder  what  would 

have  been  the  next  words,"  apostrophized  Jane, 
**  if  the  hoarse  voice  of  Cudjoe  had  not  arrested 
the  sentence?"  Checking  herself  in  these  un- 
timely thoughts,  she  repeated,  '^  Seven  ? — ay, 
seven  only  of  the  Iroquob  lie  stretched  there  before 
that  fire.  We  counted  ten  in  the  batteau  ;  and 
though  one  fell  by  Cudjoe's  rifle,  and  another  by 
Shenandoah's^  still  there  should  be  eight  remain- 
ing alive."  At  that  moment  the  white  blanket, 
and  the  high  plume  of  eagle-fSeathers,  of  a  wake- 
ful chief,  were  dimly  descried  on  the  wrought 
steps  in  the  mountain  pass,  but  a  few  rods  below 


the  maiden  ;  and  the  blaze  and  sharp  report  of  a 
rifle  were  simultaneous  with  the  striking  of  a 
leaden  ball  against  the  very  rock  upon  which  she 
stood.  On  a  second  look  towards  the  fires,  and 
probably  aided  by  their  reflection,  or  by  the  fancy 
of  the  spectator,  she  imagined  that  she  conld 
detect  Butler  silently  skipping  down  the  declmty, 
having  been  up  to  reconnoitre  the  position  of  the 
stronghold. 

Indians  never  dispose  themselves  to  sleep,  with- 
out selecting  from  their  number  at  least  one  wake- 
ful sentinel.  In  time  of  peace,  and  on  hunting 
excursions,  this  duty  is  assigned  to  some  trusty 
squaw ;  but  in  war,  and  when  peril  is  nigh,  the 
trust  is  committed  to  vigilant  warriors,  of  wakeful 
eyes  and  subtle  circumspection.  Soldiers  on  guard, 
in  civOized  warfare,  have  often  been  found  sleep- 
ing upon  their  post :  but  a  sleeping  sentinel,  around 
an  Indian  camp,  would  be  a  tiling  unknown. 

Jane  looked  out  in  every  direction.  Their 
leaders  were  nowhere  to  be  seen.  The  report  of 
the  rifle  had  startled  up  each  sleeping  warrior, 
who  now  stood  in  the  light  of  the  fire,  with  his 
rifle  in  his  hand.  As  the  reconnoitrer  returned  to 
the  camp,  and  got  within  the  reflection  of  the  light, 
Miss  Stirling  distinctly  recognised  him  as  Butler, 
who  now  was  imparting  what  he  had  discoyered 
to  his  listening  comrades.  Learning  the  cause  of 
the  rifle-report,  the  warriors  immediately  resumed 
their  hard  beds,  and  all  was  quiet.  The  noise  of 
the  rifle,  though  much  nearer  the  cave  than  the 
Indian  camp,  and  though  heard  in  terror  by  the 
patient,  failed  to  have  the  same  efiect  on  the  white 
sleepers  as  on  their  more  vigilant  foes.  The  book 
of  Mr.  Asbury  had  fallen  fr^m  his  hand ;  his  aim, 
resting  on  the  rock,  served  as  a  pillow  for  his 
head  ;  while  the  nasal  music  which  filled  the  cave 
indicated  deep  sleep,  and  a  total  oblivion  of  pro- 
spective dangers. 

«  Was  that  Cudjoe's  rifle?'*  inquired  the  patient, 
as  his  nurse  re-entered  the  cave. 

^  I  think  not,"  replied  the  considerate  Jane. 

**  Whose  was  it,  then  ?"  added  Johnstone. 

"It  came  from  the  Iroquois'  camp,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  Heaven  defend  us !  and  where  are  our  leaders 
at  this  critical  moment?"  nervously  exclaimed 
the  sick  man. 

"  I  know  not,"  replied  Jane;  "but  I  observe 
they  have  not  taken  their  rifles.  They  stand  there 
with  yours,  where  they  were  placed  when  we  first 
entered  the  cave." 

"  Most  extraordinary !  -  added  the  young  TO^n. 
« I  have  been  with  the  native  tribes  for  these  two 
years,  and  have  wandered  with  these  very  foresters, 
who  are  now  mysteriously  absent,  for  mwy 
thousand  leagues,  yet  have  I  never  known  them, 
either  by  night  or  by  day,  to  be  separated  from 
their  rifles,  even  for  one  hidf  hour.  A  melancholy 
foreboding  now  comes  over  me;  and  though 
should  be  the  last  to  alarm  the  fears  of  one  vhom 

I  so  fondly  love ."    Jane  struggled  to  hide  her 

burning  blushes,  and  to  suppress  her  gushing  tai^ 
which  the  last  four  words  of  Johnstone  had  caUeo 
forth.  But  it  was  all  in  vain.  Nature  trimnph« 
over  artificial  refinements,  and  Jane  8p»»F  ^ 
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sDpport  th«  sinking  head  of  the  patient^  as  his 
trembling  hand  was  about  to  fail  in  its  support  of 
lushead;  while  he  thus  prooeeded, — **A  mehin- 
Mj  foreboding  comes  over  me^  that  ere  this  our 
kaden  have  flung  themselves  from  the  western 
precipice  of  this  mountain  into  the  boiling  cataract, 
or  on  the  ragged  rocks,  to  escape  the  certain  cap- 
ton  which  awaits  us  in  the  morning.  Do  you 
know,  my  dearest  Jane,  that  these  Indians  will 
nerer  be  taken  prisoners  of  war  by  each  other,  if 
uj other ezpe^nt  can  be  resorted  to?  Hence 
they  invoke  tiie  stroke  of  a  fellow  warrior,  or  even 
Tentare  on  self-destruction,  when  they  have  aban- 
doned all  hope  of  escape,  rather  than  fall  into  the 
binds  of  a  hostile  band." 

**  I  was  not  aware  of  this  usage  among  savages," 
soothingly  responded  Miss  Stirling ;  ^  but  cert^nly 
we  should  have  better  hopes  of  Shenandoah,  who 
bu  embraced  the  Christian's  faith ;  and  as  for 
Codjoe,  his  conduct  would  be  guided  entirely  by 
the  king,  whom  he  so  fisuthfuUy  serves." 

"You  say  true,"  rejoined  the  patient,  *^as  to 
Cudjoe's  devotion  to  the  chief ;  yet,  remember  the 
scene  around  the  ancient  graves,  on  German-flats : 
that  most  have  taught  you,  that  even  the  doctrines 
of  the  cross  £ail  to  n^leem  these  native  converts 
from  the  power  of  Indian  habits  and  superstitions, 
which  still  exert  their  influence  over  l^enu  Oh, 
my  lovely  Jane !  the  presence  of  these  rifles 
foraishes  such  proof  to  my  apprehensions,  that  it 
would  be  presumptuous  to  hope,  and  cruel  in  me 
not  to  tell  you  frankly  that  we  are  lost ! "  A  solemn 
and  death-like  silence  succeeded  this  announce- 
ment The  patient  again  reclined  his  head  upon 
the  coach,  and  tenderly  taking  the  hand  of  his 
adoied  one  in  his^  proceeded  thus, — **  I  had  fondly 
hoped  that  a  day  would  come,  when  it  would  be 
proper  for  me  to  tender  my  hand  to  the  being  who 
abne  holds  my  heart ;  and  that  we  both  together, 
retiring  to  some  sylvan  retreat,  far  from  the 
iRsdieiy  of  the  world,  might  realize  the  bliss 
prorided  by  a  merciful  Providence  for  the  pure  in 
hear^and  which,  in  a  great  measure,  hiw  been 
destroyed  by  the  artificial  and  conventional  usages 
of  aodety.  But  that  day  can  never  come ;  no, 
nerer.  Yet,  as  I  was  saying,  while  we  sat  upon 
the  rock  at  tiie  entrance  of  thb  cave,  just  as  Cudjoe 
came  upon  us,  I  cannot  dose  my  eyes  in  death 
without  unfolding  to  one  who  has  won  my  deepest 
affections,  the  truth  of  my  passion,  and  tender- 
ing my  heart,  and  plighting  my  troth,  to  be  hers 
only,  even  in  the  embrace  of  death." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

To  the  diMd  lattUog  thmidmr 
Have  I  not  giYen  fin,  and  rifted  Jove^a  stout  oak 
With  hie  own  bolt?  the  itrong-baaed  promontoiy 


we  I  made  shake  ;  and  by  Uie  spnm  plnckM  np 
The  pine  and  cedar ;  giBTei,  at  my  command, 
Have  waked  tkeir  deepen,  oped,  and  let  them  forth, 
By  my  to  potent  art. 

Shakrpvrb. 

The  ardour  of  this  passionate  declaration,  mixed 
with  the  frenzied  fever  of  the  patient,  had  given 
weh  a  tremor  to  the  voice,  and  nervous  action  to 
the  hand  that  held  Jane's,  that  she  timidly  with- 


drew hers,  and  gently  laid  her  fingers  on  his  beat« 
ing  temples,  before  she  answered.  And  thus, 
sitting  beside  his  couch,  and  numbering,  as  it  were, 
the  bounding  pulse  upon  his  temples^  she  replied  : 
**  This  long  absence  of  the  foresters,  when  we  so 
much  need  their  countenance,  is  indeed  extraordi- 
nary. But  even  this,  so  calculated  to  increase  our 
alann,  should  not  loosen  our  hold  on  divine  pro- 
vidence, nor  cause  the  daughter  of  Lord  Stirling  to 
commit  an  indiscretion.  Belonging,  as  I  do,  to 
the  ancient  peerage  of  Scotland,  whatever  may  be 

the  impressions  made  on  my  heart ."    And 

here  she  paused,  while  her  fingers  trembled  in 
unison  wiUi  the  beating  pulse,  and  a  round  pearly 
drop,  rolling  from  her  hazel  eye,  sufiused  her  cheek, 
and  fell  upon  the  patient's  forehead,  as  she  bent 
over  him, — *^  Belonging  to  the  ancient  peerage  of 
Scotland,"  she  resumed,  **  never  can  I  be  so  far 
lost  to  a  sense  of  what  is  due  to  the  conventional 
usages  of  society,  as  you  are  pleased  to  term  them, 
as  to  accept  a  lover  till  I  know  something  of  his 
family  and  hb  history.  I  know  you  as  an  ec- 
centric forester  merely ;  but  could  I  know  that 
you  were  even  respectably  connected,  I  do  not 
say,  nay,  my  heart  will  not  allow  me  to  say,  that 
your  hand  would  be  rejected,  though  by  those  same 
conventional  usages  I  might  be  condemned  for 
stooping  from  my  rank." 

A  proud  curl  of  the  forester's  lip  might  at  that 
moment  have  been  seen :  it  passed  off  in  a  mo- 
ment ;  and  to  Jane's  charitable  apprehension  it 
was  but  a  muscular  contortion  occasioned  by  a 
darting  pain  in  the  patient's  temple. 

"Whatever  be  my  family,  my  character,  or 
my  country,"  replied  the  patient,  **  a  solemn  vow, 
which  I  took  upon  myself  on  leaving  the  home  of 
my  ancestors,  renders  them  a  secret,  not  now  to 
be  revealed.  The  time  may  come  when  that  vow 
will  be  no  longer  binding  ;  and  rest  assured  that 
my  dearest  Miss  Stirling  shall  be  the  first  to  know 
that  I  am  worthy  or  unworthy  of  her  hand. 
What  do  I  say  ?  the  dreams  of  the  future  were 
beguiling  me.  The  time  may  come !  No,  never. 
The  night  passes :  the  eagles  of  the  mountain,  or 
the  fi^es  of  the  Mohawk,  will  banquet  on  the 
mangled  corpses  of  our  leaders ;  while  we,  pent 
up  in  this  rocky  tomb,  will  be  suffocated  by 
smoke,  coming  from  a  fire  kindled  at  its  mouth ; 
or  being  dragged  out,  Indian  captives,  we  shall 
expire  amid  kindling  flames  at  the  stake.  Oh, 
my  adored  one !  let  us  here  join  our  hands,  and 
plight  our  faith  to  be  one  in  heaven,  should  the 
light  of  another  sun  never  again  cheer  us  on  this 
side  of  immortality." 

"  No,  never,  until  my  reasonable  terms  be  com- 
plied with,"  was  Miss  Stirling's  firm  reply,  though 
her  heaving  bosom  and  trembling  voice  revealed  a 
dissenting  heart,  which  in  its  emotions  was  strug- 
gling to  say  yes.  She  resumed,  *^Sir,  try  to 
compose  yourself ;  this  fever  I  fear  has  been  too 
busy  with  your  imagination,  and  left  you  less 
of  daring  and  of  fortitude  than  you  possessed 
when  first  I  saw  you.  Be  it  that  our  leaders 
have  forsaken  us  in  despair,  as  I  now  begin  to 
fear ;  we  will  remove  your  couch  behind  yon  pro- 
jecting rock  ;  my  bioUier  Charles  shall  learn  the 
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use  of  the  rifle ;  Robert  Brown  can  use  another ; 
and  if  Mr.  Asbory  has  scruples  of  conscience  to 
shed  blood  in  self-defence,  I  hope  that  I  shall  not 
forfeit  3'our  good  opinion,  should  I  from  necessity 
become  a  little  masculine.  We  shall  hold  a  coun- 
cil of  war  when  our  friends  awake.  In  the  mean- 
time, dismiss  your  apprehensions.  By  the  bye,'* 
she  added,  softening  down  a  little,  as  she  looked 
on  the  labouring  emotions  of  the  young  man,  and 
reyerting  to  the  former  subject,  "  my  dear  friend, 
I  should  haye  appended  one  more  condition  to  my 
terms,  before  I  gave  encouragement.  I  cannot 
give  my  hand,  however  disposed  my  heart  may 
be,  to  you,  until  I  haye  dischaiged  my  duty  to 
another.'*  — 

"  To  another !"  cried  Johnstone^  with  an 
hysteric  scream,  as  he  sprang  upright  in  his 
couch,  and  looked  the  very  picture  of  firenzied 
jealousy  and  despair. 

"  Be  calm,  lie  down,  my  dear,"  soothingly  said 
the  compassionate  nurse,  as  she  gently  pressed  him 
again  to  his  pillow.  ''I  said  my  duty,  not  my 
loye,  or  at  least  not  that  loye  of  which  this  heart 
is  capable.  But  there  is  one"  — and  here  the 
patient's  look  assumed  an  almost  unearthly  scru- 
tiny— **to  whom  I  owe  my  highest  duty  on  this 
side  heayen,  until  this  bloody  struggle  shall  come 
to  an  end.  That  one,  though  not  a  lover,  has  won 
my  allegiance,  and  has  right  to  claim  my  seryice. 
Could  you  have  heard  him  in  the  dead  night- 
watches,  as  I  have  heard  him,  and  in  that  very 
rock-room  of  the  Mountain-house,  when  he  sup- 
posed all  ears  were  closed  but  His  who  heareth 
prayer,  and  all  eyes  shut  but  His  who  never 
slambers  nor  sleeps,  but  leadeth  Joseph  like  a 
flock ;  could  you  have  heard  him  presenting  so 
humble  and  sinful  a  being  as  myself,  to  the  throne 
of  the  heavenly  grace,  saying  — *  and  grant,  0 
most  merciful  Father,  to  shield  her  youthful  head 
by  thine  Almighty  arm  ;  prosper  her  in  her 
doings  ;  defend  her  from  the  assaults  of  this  evil 
world  ;  and  bring  her  to  thine  eternal  king- 
dom ;*  —  could  you  have  heard  him  pray  this  for 
you,  and  in  the  manner  which  he  prayed  it, 
you  too  would  have  been  won  to  his  person,  and 
to  the  cause  of  that  country  for  whose  prosperity 
he  at  the  same  time  prayed.  That  one  has  fixed 
my  purpose  to  aid  the  cause  in  which  he  is 
engaged,  and  to  devote  the  feeble  energies  of  a 
woman  in  favour  of  my  adopted  country,  until  the 
distraction  and  turmoil  which  now  disturb  and 
deform  it,  be  hushed  to  peace,  and  a  new  empire 
be  numbered  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
That  one  is  no  other  than  the  illustrious  and  un- 
rivalled Washington.** 

Miss  Stirling's  voice  became  animated  as  she 
spoke  thus.    Her  brother  Charles  was  aroused. 

*^0h !  I  have  had  a  fearful  dream,**  exclaimed 
he,  as  he  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  returned  to  con- 
sciousness. ^^  What  is  the  day  of  the  month? — 
Let's  see — October  has  come  in —•  Yes,  it  is  the 
second  day  of  October.  I  must  note  it  in  my 
memorandum  book,  and  hereafter  compare  the 
date  with  what  I  shall  hear  of  my  dear  friend 
Andr^.  I  tremble  to  think  of  what  has  befallen 
him." 


The  young  officer  was  agitated  in  every  limb, 
as  he  delivered  the  above,  in  broken  sentences. 

"What  has  come  over  you,  dear  Charles f 
died  his  compassionate  sister.  "  I  fear  your  bed 
has  proved  hiurder  than  the  mountain  heather,  and 
frightfol  dreams  are  the  offspring  of  unquiet  sleep." 

"  No  common  dream,  I  can  assure  you,"  replied 
Charles ;  "  when  I  as  plainly  saw  the  person,  and 
heard  the  voice  of  my  generous  friend,  Major 
Andr^,  as  I  ever  saw  or  heard  them  in  my  life." 

"  Oh,  is  that  allT  cheeringly  said  Jane,  "It  is 
a  good  omen  to  be  visited  by  absent  friends,  when 
we  are  in  tribulation." 

"Ay,  dear  sister,  well  may  you  say  absent 
friend,  in  this  sad  case.  No  sooner  had  I  met  my 
friend  than  he  held  up  to  my  astomshed  gaze  his 
own  death  warrant,  bearing  the  signature  of 
Gborqe  Washington,  in  a  large  bold  hand ;  and 
though  I  never  saw  the  autograph  of  that  illustri- 
ous Greneral,  I  will  venture  to  predict,  that  should 
I  ever  see  it,  I  shall  at  once  recognise  it,  from  a 
vivid  recollection  of  what  I  saw  of  that  death 
warrant." 

"Dismiss  your  fears,"  cried  Jane,  as  she  drew 
from  her  bosom  a  passport,  bearing  the  General's 
name. 

Charles  started  back  with  a  scream  of  agony, 
while  a  deathly  paleness  came  over  his  face,  as  he 
hid  it  from  the  exhibited  autograph,  covering  his 
eyes  with  his  hands. 

"  Most  extraordinary,"  reflectingly  observed  the 
interested  patient.  "But  your  brother  requires 
water  to  revive  him.  I  fear  these  hardships — hut 
they'll  soon  be  over  to  all  of  us." 

Jane  dashed  some  water  in  her  blrothcr  s  face, 
and  gave  him  some  to  drink  from  an  Indian  ladle, 
which  the  foresters  had  secured  in  their  flight 

The  young  officer  soon  came  round,  and  in  an 
anxious  subdued  voice  proceeded  as  follows  :— 

**  Pardon  this  weakness.  It  is  the  stinging  re- 
bukes of  conscience,  joined  with  the  certainty  that 
Major  Andr6  is  no  more.  After  he  had  shown 
me  the  death  warrant—-" 

**  You  mean,  brother,  after  you  dreamed  of 
seeing  it,"  interrupted  Jane. 

**  No,  I  saw  it,  as  plainly  as  I  saw  that  pass- 
port in  your  hand,  and  the  handwriting  was 
identically  the  same,**  replied  Charles :  "  and  that 
was  not  the  most  appaUng  part  of  the  spectacle. 
The  subdued  and  sorrowful  look  of  my  friend,  as 
he  ardently  pressed  my  hand,  while  he  said, 
'  Remember  my  mother  and  sister,'  is  now  rivid 
to  my  recollection,  and  will  be  retained  to  the  day 
of  my  death.  And  then,  the  scene  changed.  I 
saw  him  on  a  gibbet,  afterwards  in  his  coffin; 
and  I  heard  the  cold  olods  falling  over  him,  as  he 
was  interred  by  the  hands,  and  bewailed  by  the 
tears  of  strangers."  » 

<'  Extraordinary !"  responded  Miss  Stirling  and 
the  patient  in  the  same  breath. 

The  reader  of  the  history  of  these  events  need 
not  be  told  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  second  day 
of  October  1780,  witnessed  the  execution  of  Adju- 
tant-General John  Andr6,  as  has  been  before 
recorded. 

"But  where  are  our  guides?*  cried  Charles, 
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whMe  dream,  or  aeoond  Bight,  as  it  may  well  be 
called,  had  hitherto  diyerted  him  from  noticing 
their  abieaoe. 

"  Where  indeed  f  answered  Jane ;  '^  they  have 
not  been  here  since  midnight,  to  my  recollection, 
ud  they  may  hare  gone  an  hoar  or  two  before." 

"Gone  I  gone  where T 

*^  Ay,  that  is  the  question,  brother,  which  we 
are  uiahle  to  solre  ;  for — ** 

At  that  moment  the  well  known  whoop  or  nn- 
earihlj  scream  of  the  Iroqtt<ns  broke  upon  their 
ean;  and  the  echoing  cavems,  by  prolonging  and 
repeating  it,  seemed  to  multiply  their  besiegers 
into  legions.  This  efiectnaUy  roused  the  sleepers. 
Robert  Brown  was  on  his  feet  in  a  moment,  in- 
stinctively moying  towards  the  rifles,  which  stood 
in  a  comer  of  the  cave. 

^Bat,  I  can  get  no  shot,"  despondingly  solilo- 
quized this  faithful  serrant  of  Lord  Stirling, 
"without  going  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  caye; 
and  the  moment  I  am  there,  I'm  a  dead  man." 

This  was  too  true.  And  the  fact  rendered  the 
rifles  in  the  care  wholly  useless  in  defence.  Old 
Nann?  had  only  risen  to  her  knees,  half  support- 
ing her  oblique  posture  by  one  hand  upon  the 
floor  of  the  care  ;  and  being  but  half  awake  from 
a  frightful  dream,  her  eyes  glared  wildly  around 
the  care,  still  obscurely  lighted  by  the  expiring 
flambeaux.  A  second  war-whoop,  which  arose 
above  the  noise  of  the  cataract,  and  seemed  to 
penetrate  the  heart  of  the  mountain,  brought  both 
Mr.  Aabury  and  old  Nanny  to  their  feet^ 

"Where  are  our  guides?"  were  the  first  words 
ofthediTine. 

**  We  have  but  one  left,"  replied  Miss  Stirling, 
'^He  that  guided  the  three  Hebrew  children 
thiongh  the  fiery  furnace,  when  the  form  of  a 
fourth  was  seen  to  walk  with  them  amidst  the 
^,  alone  remains  to  defend  us." 

"  Let  us  go  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave,"  cries  the 
pRacher  to  Charles. 

They  went ;  and  to  their  surprise  the  Iroquois 
bad  left  their  encampment,  and  were  aeen  holding 
on  to  the  rocks  in  their  ascent  up  the  mountain, 
ud  had  already  made  considerable  progress 
towards  the  cave.  Though  the  fires  within  the 
(^▼e  had  till  then  thrown  their  reflections  upon 
tbe  walls,  making  it  appear  like  night  in  tiiat 
robterrancan  lodge ;  yet  on  getting  out,  a  cloudless 
^y  had  broken  upon  the  world,  and  one  of  those 
gulden  suns  had  begun  to  tinge  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  revealing  a  delightful  change  in  the 
veatheiy  and  giving  promise  of  an  American 
Indian  sunmier,  which  generally  commences  in 
^ber,  and  continues  until  Christmas.  0,  it 
*w  a  lovely  morning,  but  in  wide  contrast  with 
tbe  dismal  prospects  of  the  besieged  fugitives. 
The  roar  of  that  waterfall,  whose  leaping  waters 
sparkled  in  the  beams  of  morning,  was  like  a 
solemn  dirge  to  the  ears  of  these  two  beholders, 
*h«e  eyes  had  lost  their  relish  for  the  grandeur 
*nd  beauties  of  nature,  and  were  strained  towards 
«T«ry  point  of  the  compass  to  light  on  their  forest 
^^es,  in  whom  alone  they  had  earthly  hopes. 
Bat  the  guides  were  no  where  to  be  seen.  The 
vcending  warriors  had  had  their  attention  diverted 


for  a  short  time  from  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  having 
to  encounter  one  of  the  dangerous  passes  to  the 
cave,  formed  by  almost  perpendicular  rocks :  and 
this  difficulty  had  given  time  to  our  two  friends 
at  the  mouth  of  the  cave  to  make  those  observa- 
tions above  noted.  But  no  sooner  had  the  Iroquois 
obtained  better  foothold,  than  rifle-balls  spattered 
at  the  feet  of  the  observers,  clipping  ofi^  innumer- 
able fragments  of  rock  around  the  mouth  of  the 
cave.  These  stinging  monitors  drove  back  the 
observers,  after  they  had  taken  a  melancholy  gaae 
on  the  rising  sun,  which  to  them  in  all  human 
probability  was  to  rise  or  set  no  more.  It  re- 
mained for  the  preacher  to  report  what  they  had 
seen  and  felt,  and  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the 
forlorn  party  for  that  awful  change  which  awaited 
them. 

The  ashy  pale  countenance  and  quivering  lips 
of  Mr.  Asbury  were  incontestible  evidences  that 
hope  had  fled,  and  sudden  death  was  inevitable. 
^^  My  friends,"  said  Mr.  Asbury,  In  a  voice 
husky  and  sepulchral,  ^^our  guides  are  gone  — 
the  enemy  are  near  at  hand — what  can  we  do? 
I'm  not  prepared  to  address  you— indeed,  we 
have  no  time : — I  now  feel  that  I  need  support- 
ing grace  myself : — ^Lord  have  mercy  on  my  soul! 
—  Jesus  grant  us  dying  grace!"  With  these 
words  the  preacher  dropped  upon  his  knees,  cover^ 
ing  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  while  he  groaned  in 
mental  agony.  Robert  Brown  and  old  Nanny 
kneeled  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  prayer ; 
Robert,  in  the  comer,  where  the  rifles  stood,  fix- 
ing his  hand  on  the  breech  of  one  of  them  ;  while 
Nanny  kept  close  to  the  preacher.  The  violent 
fever  of  the  patient  had  now  subsided,  and  this 
was  no  time  for  sleep.  Another  wild  shout  pro- 
claimed the  near  approach  of  the  savages;  and 
sundry  bullets  entering  at  the  cave's  mouth,  struck 
the  upper  ceiling,  and  struck  off  pieces  of  rock, 
which  came  down  near  the  feet  of  the  kneeling  par- 
son. Nanny  screamed,  and  was  in  hysterics ;  the 
preacher  merely  drew  up  his  feet ;  "  Johnstone" 
sprang  from  his  bed,  and,  folding  a  blanket  around 
him,  seized  one  of  the  rifles;  the  lieutenant  had  hu 
hand  upon  another ;  while  Jane  was  trying  to  raise 
the  remaining  one,  which  seemed  som^ow  encum- 
bered by  the  arm  of  the  praying  Robert.  And 
now  the  wild  voices  of  the  approaching  savages 
became  more  and  and  more  fearfully  distinct  ; 
revealing  to  the  besieged  that  their  foes  were  now 
approaching  the  last  narrow  pass,  and  that,  in  a 
few  minutes  they  would  stand  before  the  mouth  of 
the  cave.  The  devotions  of  Mr.  Asbury  had  grown 
from  silent  ejaculations  and  suppressed  groaning, 
to  oral  prayer.  A  tremendous  earthquake  seemed 
to  shake  the  mountain.  It  seemed  as  if  part  of 
the  mountain  had  fallen  above  the  cave  ;  rumb- 
ling, and  jarring,  and  splitting  the  rocks  overhead ! 
Prayer  ceased ;  and  every  mortal  in  that  rocky 
vault  instinctively  sprang  from  the  impending  ruin 
to  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  What  a  scene  met 
their  astonished  gaze !  A  massive  rock,  of  many 
tons  weight,  was,  at  that  moment,  rolling,  bound- 
ing, leaping,  grating,  and  jarring  through  that 
frightful  narrow  pass,  where,  in  awful  terror, 
stood  the  cowering  Iroquois,  who,  in  a  moment. 
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were  swept  down  the  fnghtfal  dedivity.  The  die- 
parted  rock  rolled  on,  ehronding  the  horrible 
scene ;  and  yet,  strange  to  tell,  aboye,  and  nearer 
to  the  cave  than  where  this  frightful  ayalanche 
had  done  its  work  of  death,  two  living  warriors 
rose  to  their  feet,  from  behind  projecting  rocks, 
and,  in  terror,  were  moTing  down  the  decliyity. 
A  voice,  as  from  the  upper  regions,  now  saluted 
the  ears  of  the  besieged,^-  a  voice  loud,  clear,  and 
commanding,  — **Gk>  back  into  the  cave  or  you 
die!"  The  awe-stricken  company  obeyed  as  if 
by  instinct.  In  a  moment,  a  second  earthquake 
shook  the  place  where  they  were.  They  sprang, 
as  before,  to  the  cave's  mouth ;  when,  lo !  another 
mountain  of  rock  was  bounding  behind  the  two 
escaped  warriors.  One  of  them  disappeared  from 
the  view  of  the  beholders,  and  they  thought  him 
ground  to  powder  beneath  the  falling  rock.  The 
blanket  of  the  other  seemed  caught  by  a  project- 
ing fragment  of  the  falling  mass ;  or  that  sharp 
fragment  had  pierced  the  body  of  the  warrior, 
fastening  him  to  the  descending  rock.  And  as  the 
rock  increased  in  its  velocity,  and  whirled  and 
bounded  down  the  mountain,  the  extended  limbs 
of  the  transfixed  warrior  floated  in  the  air,  whirl- 
ing and  bounding  with  the  disparted  rock,  until 
both  together,  leaping  over  the  narrow  trail, 
plunged  into  the  vortex  of  the  Mohawk,  which 
boils  below  the  cataract.  It  was  a  scene  of  terror 
and  amazement !  But  a  moment  before,  and  the 
tenants  of  the  rocky  cave,  cowered,  trembling  on 
the  verge  of  existence;  now  they  stood  in  the 
light  of  a  cheering  sun ;  the  mists  of  night  wero 
rising  above  the  mountain-tops,  unveiling  the  out- 
lines of  sublime  and  bold  scenery;  the  chiming 
waterfall  discoursed  music  to  the  surrounding 
echoes ;  the  birds,  on  the  forest  trees,  woke  their 
morning  song,  and  all  Naturo  seemed  new,  and 
lovely,  and  inspiring.    But  when  wero  the  Iro- 


quois ?  —  Their  memorial  was  written  m  Uood  on 
the  rugged  rocks  of  the  dangerous  pass.  The 
redeemed  party  stood  and  looked  down  that  pass, 
now  all  forsaken  and  tenahtless  :  the  sadden 
transition,  the  gush  of  intense  feeUng,  the 
mingled  sentiments  of  gratitude  to  Heuren  for  de- 
liverance, and  commiseration  for  the  awful  £ate  of 
those  who  had  perished,  hushed  the  party  into 
silence ;  and  they  stood,  and  gazed,  and  wept! 
While  thus  rapt  in  speechless  wonder  and  awe, 
Cudjoe,  on  a  sudden,  bounded  into  the  midst  of 
them,  and  thus  broke  silence: — '^  Whoa-wa! 
couldn't  ye  stand  it  in  the  cave?  I  told  Shenan- 
doah that  the  big  rocks,  let  loose  over  the  care, 
would  make  a  bluster  among  ye.  But  then,  d'ye 
see,  the  cave  and  the  pass  was  the  lowest  pint  in 
the  mountain ;  and,  somehow,  raihar  big  stones  let 
loose,  will  always  be  arUr  the  lowest  pints;  so 
we'd  no  choice ;  but  tiuckers  !  if  you'd  not  ran  in 
when  Shenandoah  squalled  out  to  ye,  ye'd  all  got 
confusticated  as  weU  as  them  black  varmint. 
Don't  depend  on  that  bush,  Shenandoah:  the  loots 
only  sprangle  on  the  surface ;  they  can't  get  into 
the  rock ;  and  I  liked  to  pull  it  up  as  I  came  down, 
and  tumble  down  with  it."  On  the  eyes  of  the 
company  being  turned  to  the  point  indicated  by 
the  speaker,  they  beheld  the  king  of  the  Onddas 
clambering  down  from  a  frightful  crag  of  rock, 
which,  rising  abruptly  at  the  back  of  the  care, 
formed  a  wild  and  broken  pinnacle  to  the  moon- 
tain.  From  that  pinnacle,  rocks  of  immense 
weight  wero  still  hanging,  as  it  were,  in  frightfal 
equipoise,  requiring  but  a  little  effort  to  loosen 
them  from  their  beds,  and  send  them  thundering 
down  the  rocky  pass.  The  two  faithful  foiesteis 
had  spent  the  livelong  night  in  proparing  the  rocks, 
on  that  pinnacle,  for  the  nightfol  avalanche  which 
has  just  been  described. 

(7b  he  concluded  in  our  next  Number,) 


FLOWERS  PLANTED  IN  HONOUR  OF  THREE  SISTERS. 


Bloom,  sweetly  bloom,  ye  flow'reta  fUr, 
NuTBed  by  affeetion'B  tend'rest  care, 
Fann'd  by  the  softest  breath  of  spring 
That  Boents  the  zephyr's  lightest  wing; 
May  all  year  glossy  leaflets  spread 
With  choicest  dews  upon  them  shed. 
In  Winter's  dark  and  cloudy  day. 
May  lingering  beauty  round  yon  play. 
And  silyery  hope,  with  sweetest  ohime, 
Whisper  the  joys  of  summer  time. 
May  olnstering  flowers  of  beauty  gem 
Lore's  coronet  on  every  stem, 
And  Flora  breathe  her  sweetest  grace. 
The  guardian  of  this  sacred  place. 

Thus  sweetly  bloom  the  lovely  three. 
Like  buds  upon  one  parent  tree  : 


In  all  the  joyous  light  of  youth. 
In  all  the  parity  of  truth; 
Fresh  as  the  rose-bud,  sweet  and  yoangi 
With  pearly  dew-drops  round  it  hong; 
Puro  as  the  lily's  leaves  of  snow. 
Calm  as  the  streamlet's  noiseless  flow, 
Whose  sunny  waters  sink  to  rest 
Upon  the  lake's  untroubled  broast. 

Thus  sweetly  bloom  the  sister-band; 
May  time  new  graces  still  expand, 
Till,  gather'd  to  the  land  of  loye, 
The  paradise  of  God  above. 
To  grow  in  beauty  side  by  side, 
When  streams  of  life  for  ever  glide. 


A.W. 


SLEEP. 


Slikp  I  mild  and  beautiAiI  sleep ! 

Luller  of  thought ! 
Swiftly  my  soul  with  thy  spirit  steep, 
ITpgather'd  into  thy  bosom  deep. 

Alive  to  nought. 

Deep  as  a  fkthomless  lake. 
The  restless  play 
Of  curling  billows  that  boil  and  break, 


Still'd  until  night  with  the  silence,  ache 
And  long  for  day. 

Soft  as  the  shadow61  moon 

In  waters  deep ; 
Calm  as  the  presence  of  burning  June, 
Hushing  the  winds  in  the  languid  noon,— 

Come,  sweet  deep  1 

P.  L. 
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CARDINAL  WOI^EY. 

With  the  era  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Lord  Camp- 
beirs  Biographies  of  the  Chancellors  assume  a  new 
ispect^  and  become  thenceforth  "  Lives ;"  entitled 
as  mach  by  their  amplitude,  as  by  their  yaried  ex- 
cellences, to  take  and  hold  a  place  in  English 
literatare,  as  histories  telling  all  that  can  ever  now 
be  known  of  the  eminent  persons  portrayed.  From 
this  epoch,  also,  the  work  possesses  greater  interest, 
{rom  the  individual  characters  of  the  Chancellors 
of  the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  the  many  memorable  events 
of  that  period  of  our  national  history,  with  which 
they  were  directly  connected. 

The  indomitable  genius  of  Wolsey,  his  princely 
munificence,  and  the  heroic  qualities — the  nobler 
part  of  man — ^hich  his  downfal  drew  into  light, 
if  they  have  not  somewhat  influenced  the  opinions 
of  his  biographer,  have  disposed  him  to  tender- 
ness for  the  splendid  transgressor,  in  which  the 
reader  cannot  help  sharing,  though  sometimes 
against  his  better  judgment. 

The  leading  facts  of  the  biography  of  Wolsey 
differ  in  no  essential  particular  from  those  with 
which  English  readers  are  already  familiar.  The 
fotare  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
of  England,  and-—  a  dignity  in  which  he  took  far 
more  pride — the  Legate  a  latere^  was  beyond 
quesdon  the  son  of  a  butcher  of  Ipswich.  He  was 
one  of  those  men  on  whom  Nature,  from  their 
birth,  impresses  the  outward  stamp  of  greatness. 
Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  his  childhood  or 
Rhool  days ;  but  his  father's  neighbours  contri- 
buted to  send  the  promising  genius  to  Oxford. 
He  took  Ills  degree  at  Magdalen  College  so  early,  as 
tohaye  been,  in  ridicule,  styled  the  "Boy  Bachelor." 
In  the  very  zenith  of  his  fortune  Wolsey  boasted 
of  this  nickname,  as  proof  of  his  early  attain- 
ments in  literature.  He  was  still  very  young 
when  elected  a  fellow  of  his  college,  and  appointed 
head-master  of  the  school  connected  with  it.  He 
is  nid  to  have  been  most  assiduous  in  his  duties, 
^croted  to  the  interests,  and  filled  with  the  pride,  of 
Itraming.  While  thus  engaged  he  became  acquaint- 
ed with  the  youthful  friends  More  and  Erasmus. 

Another  crisis,  if  not  indeed  the  turning  point  of 
Wolsey  8  fortunes,  was  at  hand,  to  which  Lord 
C&mpbell  thus  adverts :  •» 

The  probability  at  this  time  was,  thai  he  would  spend 
the  rest  of  his  days  in  the  Uniyersity,  and  that  his  ambi- 
^  (which  could  not  have  aspired  higher)  might  be 
^i»^n^  with  the  headship  of  his  cofiege.  But  it  so 
ttppened  that  he  had  for  pupils  three  sons  of  the 
AvquesB  of  Dorset,  and  during  a  Christmas  vacation  he 
^fWBpanied  them  to  the  country  seat  of  their  father, 
"oiaey  was  now  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  of  great 
j^qairements,  both  solid  and  ornamental, — ^remarkftbly 
™^<^one  in  his  person,  insinuating  in  his  manners,  and 
ttOQDg  in  his  contersation.  The  Marquess  was  so 
>uuh  itTQck  with  him,  that  he  at  onoe  proffered  him  his 
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friendship;  and,  as  a  token  of  his  regard,  presented  him 
to  the  rectory  of  Lymington,  in  Somersetshire,  which 
then  happened  to  fall  vacant.  Wolsey  accordingly  took 
orders,  and  was  instituted  as  parson  of  this  parish  on 
the  10th  of  October,  1500.  He  immediately  renounced 
his  school  and  other  college  appointments, — ^the  more 
readily  on  account  of  a  charge  brought  against  him,  that 
he  had  misapplied  the  college  fVinds.  While  bursar,  he 
had  erected  the  tower  of  Magdalen  College  chapel, 
known  by  the  name  of  "  Wolsey's  tower,"  still  admired 
for  the  chaste  simplicity  and  elegance  of  its  arohitec- 
tnre,and  he  was  accused  of  having  clandestinely  diverted 
a  portion  of  the  revenue  over  which  his  office  of  bursar 
gave  him  control,  to  the  expense  of  this  edifice, — a 
heinous  offence  in  the  eyes  of  the  fellows,  while  lament- 
ing their  diminished  dividend. 

Suddenly  emerging  from  the  cloisters  of  Magdalen, 
in  which  he  had  been  hitherto  immured, — when  he  took 
possession  of  his  living,  he  seems  for  a  time  to  haye 
indulged  in  levities  not  becoming  his  sacred  calling. 
By  his  dissolute  manners,  or  perhaps  by  his  superior 
popularity,  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Sir  Amyas 
Paulet,  a  neighbouring  justice  of  the  peace,  who  lay  by 
for  an  opportunity  to  show  his  resentment.  This  was 
soon  afforded  him.  Wolsey,  being  of  ''a  free  and 
sociable  temper,"  went  with  some  of  his  neighbours  to 
a  fair  in  an  adjoining  town,  where  they  all  got  very 
drunk,  and  created  a  riot.  Sir  Amyas,  who  was  pre- 
sent, selected  ^  his  Reverence  "  as  the  most  guilty,  and 
convicting  him  ** on  the  view,*  ordered  him  to  be  set  in 
the  stocks,  and  actually  saw  the  sentence  carried  into 
immediate  execution. 

The  haughty  Chancellor,  it  is  allied,  did  not 
in  after  times  forget  the  indignity  ofifered  to  the 
roistering  priest ;  who  soon  afterwards  left  his 
rural  parish,  and,  in  the  natural  course  of  events, 
from  being  domestic  chaplain  to  Sir  John  Nanfant, 
Treasurer  of  Calais,  obtained  a  similar  appoint- 
ment with  Henry  VII.  He  was  now  become  a  wiser 
and  graver,  if  not  a  better  man ;  and  the  path  to 
high  fortune  was  open  before  one,  in  all  respects 
qualified  to  succeed  in  the  race  of  worldly  ambi- 
tion. 

He  had  now  occasion  to  be  in  the  presence  of  the 
King  daily,  celebrating  mass  before  him  in  his  private 
closet ;  and  he  afterwards  gave  attendance  upon  the 
courtiers  who  he  thought  bore  most  rule  in  the  Coun- 
cil, and  were  highest  in  favour.  They  soon  perceived 
his  merit,  and  were  disposed  to  avidl  themselves  of 
his  services.  He  is  said  now  to  have  displayed  that 
^natural  dignity  of  manner  or  aspect  which  no  art 
can  imitate,  and  which  no  rule  or  method  of  practice 
will  ever  be  able  to  form."  He  was  eminently  favoured 
by  nature  in  dignity  of  person,  and  Winniilg  expres- 
sion of  countenance.  According  to  Cavendish,*  he  was 
celebrated  for  **  a  special  gift  of  natural  eloquence, 
with  a  filed  tongue  to  pronounce  the  same,  so  that 
he  was  able  to  persuade  and  allure  all  men  to  his 
purpose  ;"  or,  in  the  words  of  Shakspere,  he  was 
**  exceeding  wise,  fair  spoken,  and  persuading."  He 
had,  besides,  a  quick  and  correct  perception  of  charac- 
ter, and  of  the  secret  springs  of  action,  and  a  singular 
power  of  shaping  his  conduct  and  conversation  accor- 
ding to  circumstances. 

The  manner  in  which  Wolsey  recommended 
himself  to  the  favour  of  Henry  VII.  is  well  known. 

*  Cavendish  the  Secretary  and  Biographer  of  Wolaey. 
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He  was  not  only  an  able  and  skilfal  negotiator  of 
delicate  affairs,  but  a  servant  whose  zcaI  kindled 
to  the  enthusiastic  devotion  which  made  him  anti- 
cipate modem  railroad  speed  in  promoting  the 
elderly  king's  wishes  for  an  immediate  union 
with  Margaret,  Duchess-dowager  of  Savoy.  This 
marriage  the  death  of  Henry  prevented ;  but  not 
before  Wolsey's  zeal  had  been  rewarded  by  him 
with  the  rich  deanery  of  Lincoln.  The  rising 
favourite  made  a  still  more  rapid  progress  in  the 
good  graces  of  the  young  king,  Henry  VIIL 

Wolsey  mi  onoe  oonformed  to  the  tastes  of  the  joath- 
ftil  Sovereign,  and  won  his  heart.  He  jested,  he  rallied, 
he  sang,  he  danced,  he  oaroosed  with  the  King  and  his 
gay  oompanions,  and  in  a  very  short  time,  by  his  extra- 
ordinary address,  he  not  only  snpplanted  Surrey  in  the 
royal  fkvoor,  bnt  also  Fox  bis  patron.  He  was  sworn  a 
Privy  GoundUor,  and  appointed  King's  Almoner ;  an 
office  which  kept  him  in  constant  attendance  on  the 
person  of  the  Monarch  in  his  hoars  of  relaxation,  and 
thereby  enabled  him  to  acquire  over  the  mind  of  Henry 
an  ascendency  which  was  imputed  to  the  practice  of  the 
magical  art.  It  is  said,  however,  that  although  Wolsey, 
for  the  purposes  of  ambition,  countenanced  irregularities 
at  Court  unsuitable  to  the  presence  of  a  priest,  he  was 
oarefbl,  when  any  proper  opportunity  offered,  to  give 
good  advice  to  the  King,  as  well  in  respect  to  his  per- 
sonal as  his  political  conduct,  and  hij^y  tending  on 
both  accounts  to  his  advantage  and  improvement.  He 
would  instil  into  his  mind  a  lesson  on  the  art  of  govern- 
ment over  a  game  at  primero,  and  after  a  roistering 
party  with  him  at  night,  he  would  hold  with  him  in 
the  morning  a  disputation  on  a  question  out  of  Thomas 
Aquinas.  As  yet  without  any  higher  appointment  about 
the  Court  than  that  of  Almoner,  he  soon  made  himself 
Prime  Minister,  and  exeroiMd  supreme  power  in  the 
stote. 

The  splendid  steps  in  Wolsey's  future  career  may 
be  briefly  passed.  As  Commissary-General  to  the 
Army  in  France,  he  amassed  immense  wealth,  which 
he  employed  in  no  sordid  way ;  while  the  succes- 
sive appointments  of  Bishop  of  Toumay,  and  of 
Lincoln,  Archbishop  of  York,  and  Cardinal  Legate 
d  latere^  rapidly  increased  his  fortune  and  power. 
He  was,  indeed,  the  wealthiest  pluralist  ever  known 
in  England,  enjoying,  along  with  his  archiepiscopal 
dignity,  the  revenues  of  some  of  the  richest  sees  in 
the  kingdom.  The  Great  Seal  yet  remained  to  be 
grasped,  and  the  aged  Warham  was  supplanted ;  for 
though  doubts  upon  this  subject  have  been  raised. 
Lord  Campbell  comes»  we  think,  to  the  true  con- 
clusion^  when  he  states^  — 

The  parade  which  he  immediately  made  of  the  trap- 
pings of  the  office  of  Chancellor,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  discharge  of  its  dories, 
showed  that  he  had  clutched  it  as  eagerly,  and  that  he 
em'oyed  it  as  intensely,  as  any  preferment  ever  bestowed 
upon  him. 

Wolsey  was  now  in  the  zenith  of  his  greatness.  At 
this  period,  the  Crown  was  absolute  in  England,  and  he 
alone  wielded  all  its  power.  He  was  in  consequence 
courted  with  the  greatest  obsequiousness  by  Francis  I. 
and  Charles  V.  the  rival  monarchs,  who  were  contending 
for  superiority  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  who  felt 
that  the  result  of  the  struggle  depended  to  a  consider- 
able degree  on  his  friendship 

Money  coined  with  the  Cardinal's  hat  upon  it  was  now 
current  without  objection,  though  made  the  ground  of 
one  of  the  charges  against  him  on  his  fall.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  is  supposed  to  have  exceeded  all  the  rest 
of  the  nation  in  servility  tovmrds  him,  and  to  have 
almost  committed  treason,  by  styling  him  in  their 
addresses,  **  Your  Majesty." 


No  head  of  an  ambitious  and  resUefls  man  could 
long  have  stood  the  homage  and  adulation  heaped 
upon  the  Cardinal.  He  became  intoxicated  with 
the  fumes  of  the  incense  burned  to  him  by  crowned 
heads,  princesses  of  the  blood,  and  servile  nobles 
and  churchmen.  The  splendour  of  his  mode  of 
living  throws  the  greatest  magnificence  of  the 
nobility  of  modem  times  completely  into  the  shade. 
It  even  eclipsed  that  of  his  luxurious  master. 

His  manner  of  living  now  edipsed  the  sple&dov  of 
the  King's  court.  His  household  oonsiBted  of  eigbt 
hundred  perBons,  eomprehending  one  Earl  (the  £url  of 
Derby,)  nine  barons,  and  many  knights  and  squires  of 
great  figure  and  worship.  He  had  a  high-chamberlain, 
a  vice-chamberlain,  a  treasurer,  a  controller,  ind  other 
officers  corresponding  to  those  of  royalty,  bearing  wbite 
staves.  He  had  in  his  hall-kitohen  two  master  cooki, 
with  many  assiBtants;  and  in  his  private  kitchen  a  muter 
cook,  who  went  daily  in  damask,  satin,  or  velvet,  with  a 
chain  of  gold  about  his  neck.  We  should  never  finish  if 
we  were  to  enumerate  all  the  yeomen,  grooms,  pages, 
and  purveyors  that  he  had  in  his  larder,  lealdiiig-hoiin, 
scullery,  buttery,  pantry,  ewery,  cellar,  ohanndeiy, 
wafery,  wardrobe,  laundry,  bakehouse,  wood-yari, 
gamer,  garden,  stable,  and  almoserie,  with  the  yeoman 
of  his  barge,  yeoman  of  his  chariot,  his  master  of  the 
horse,  saddler,  fkrrier,  and  mnleteer.  **  Also  he  had 
two  secretaries,  and  two  clerks  of  bis  signet,  and  fnr 
eauncUhn  learned  im  th€  knot  of  the  realm.**  Now  thai 
he  was  Chancellor,  he  was  constantly  attended  by  all 
the  officers  of  the  Court,  and  by  four  footmen  appareled 
in  rich  ermine  coats.  .  .  .  Three  great  tables  were 
daily  laid  in  his  hall  for  this  numerous  retinue.  Kaoy 
of  the  nobility  plaoed  their  children  in  bis  family,  and 
fbr  the  purpose  of  winning  his  favour,  allowed  them  to 
act  as  lus  servants,  although  they  had  a  separate  table, 
called  "  the  mess  of  lords/'  and  had  numerous  menials 
to  attend  them. 

<*  When  it  pleased  the  King's  majesty,  for  his  reerea- 
tion,  to  repair  unto  the  Cardinal's  house,  such  pleanm 
were  then  devised  for  the  King's  comfort  and  conaola- 
tion  as  might  be  invented  or  by  man's  wit  ima^nei 
The  banquets  were  set  forth  with  masks  and  mummeries, 
in  so  gorgeous  a  sort  and  costly  manner,  that  it  was  a 
heaven  to  behold.  There  wanted  no  dames  or  dimnli 
meet  or  apt  to  dance  with  the  maskers,  or  to  garnish  the 
place  fbr  the  time  with  other  coodly  disports.  Then 
was  there  all  kind  of  music  and  harmony  set  forth,  with 
excellent  voices,  both  of  men  and  children." 

We  have  likewise  very  picturesque  descriptions  of  his 
march  to  the  Court  at  Gi«enwioh  on  Sundays,— ridiag 
through  Thames  Strset  on  his  mule«  with  his  crosses, 
his  pillars,  his  hat,  and  the  Great  Seal,  till  he  came  to 
Billingsgate,  where  he  took  his  barge,  —  and  of  the 
gorgeous  celebration  of  mass  in  his  chapel,  where  he  was 
attended  by  Bishops  and  Abbots.  Such  wis  his 
haughtiness,  that  he  made  Dukes  and  Earls  to  serre 
him  with  wine,  and  to  hold  the  basin  and  lavatories. 

But  for  our  purpose  the  most  interesting  pageant  he 
exhibited  was  his  procession  from  York  House  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery  m  Westminster  Hall.  [We  omit  the 
description  of  the  dresses  and  properties.]  lliere  was 
borne  before  him —first,  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  aad 
then  his  Cardinal's  hat,  by  a  nobleman  or  some  worthy 
gentleman,  right  solenmly,  bare-headed.  And  as  soon 
as  he  was  entered  into  his  chamber  of  presence,  where 
there  was  attending  his  coming  to  await  upon  him  to 
Westminster  Hall,  as  well  noblemen  and  other  worthj 
gentlemen,  as  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  his  own 
flbmily ;  thus  passing  forth  wiSi  two  great  crosses  oi 
silver  borne  befbre  him  ;  with  also  two  great  pillan  o^ 
silver,  and  his  pursuivant  at  arms  with  a  great  mace  o! 
silver  gilt.  Then  his  gentlemen  ushers  cried,  and  said 
*<Oii !  my  Lords  and  Masters, on  before  ;  nuJce  wayf^ 
my  Lord's  Grace."  Thus  passed  he  down  from  hii 
chamber  to  the  Hall ;  and  when  he  oame  to  the  Hal 
door,  there  was  attendant  fbr  him  his  mule,  trappe* 
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altafiifatria  erifluoB  TeWei  and  gilt  otinnipi.  When 
ha  was  nKHmtod,  with  his  erosa-beareni  and  piilar- 
bearen,  also  upon  great  hones  trapped  with  fine  scarlet, 
"niea  Buuched  he  forward. 

The  Caidiiial's  pzoceasion  from  York  House  to 
Um  Coart  of  Chanoery,  is  described  as  ^'  an  inte* 
resting  pageant.^  Tharo  was  certainly  mummery 
ooagh  about  it»  nay  an  imposing  grandeur,  bor- 
rowed from  the  character  and  bearing  of  tUa  per- 
uoage  who  played  the  principal  role.  Yet  how 
meanly,  to  tLe  reflectiye  minds  of  modem  men, 
does  it  contrast  with  the  simple  dignity  with  which 
Sir  Thomas  More  filled  the  same  post !  Even  then 
the  pantomimic  pomp  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  called 
forth  gibes  and  ridicule. 

It  wai  a  eommon  saying,  that  ^  the  two  crosses  showed 
that  the  Cardmal  had  twice  as  many  sins  to  rejient  of 
u  U7  other  prelate."  The  polpit  likewise  occasionally 
Rsoonded  wi&i  inrectlTes  against  him.  Doctor  Barnes, 
afterwards  bnmt  for  heresy,  baring  showed  his  indepen- 
4eot  spirit  by  inreighing  against  the  pomp  and  luxury 
of  the  CanUnal,  was  summoned  before  him,  and  receired 
diid  adffloaition :  **  What,  Master  Doctor  !  had  you  not 
ft  BoiBdent  scope  in  the  Scriptures  to  teach  the  people 
bet  y<m ;  but  that  my  golden  shoes,  my  poll-axes,  my 
pilian,  my  golden  cushions,  and  my  crosses  did  so  far 
ftfead  70a,  that  you  must  make  us  ridictUum  cap^H 
HfiBgBt  the  people  t  We  were  Jollily  that  day  langhed 
to  scorn.  Verily,  it  was  a  sermon  more  fitter  to  be 
pRached  on  a  stage  than  in  a  pulpit."  Barnes  answer- 
ed) that  he  had  spoken  nothing  but  the  truth  out  of  the 
Smptm,  according  to  his  conscience,  and  was  for  that 
time  diKbarged.  With  the  exception  of  his  prosecution 
of  Bockingham,  Wolsey  showed  no  inclination  to  blood 
ff  entity. 

In  estimating  Wolsey^s  capacity  as  a  judge. 
Lord  Campbell,  himself  a  borough  lawyer,  is 
utoiaUy  rather  surprised  how  he  got  through 
boAoesB,  without  exposing  himself  to  ridicule  for 
ignorance  of  law.  Yet,  in  spite  of  professional  dia- 
'qualification,  Wolaey  was  not  only  a  popular  and  a 
poK  jadge,  but  he  introduced  many  improvements 
into  the  a^ninistration  of  justice. 

Notwithstanding  his  leaning  towards  Wolsey, 
Lard  Campbell  pronounces  him  solely  chargeable 
vith  the  judicial  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
huQ ;  an  act  which  may  be  said  to  have  remotely 
laid  the  foundation  of  Us  own  misfortunes.  His 
t)oM  attempt,  incited  by  his  royal  master,  in  the 
plenitude  of  power,  to  levy  money  without  the 
noflent  of  Psiiiament,  also  contributed  to  his  ruin ; 
^gb  its  immediate  and  main  cause  was  his 
n^^nessy  if  not  opposiUon,  to  the  King's  passionate 
'idi  to  divorce  Queen  Catherine,  that  he  might 
natify  his  inflamed  dedzes  by  marrying  Anne 
^leyn.  A  momentous  event  at  this  time  is  thus 
notieed:— 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fbUowing  year,  when  Wolsey 
^  been  in  daily  danger  of  disgrace,  he  was  very  near 
i^Mhiag  the  grasd  object  of  his  ambition,  the  triple 
crown.  Dement  YIL  had  a  dangerous  fit  of  illness,  and 
£or  aovs  tine  his  recoveiT  was  despaired  of.  Historians 
^  agreed  that  if  he  had  actually  died  at  this  Juncture, 
WoUey^  in  all  probability,  would  have  been  his  succes- 

^'^ This  event  would  have  had  a  most 

Kwerfid  iatoBBee  en  the  fate  of  the  Western  Chnroh, 
^  aigbt  have  entirely  changed  the  histoiv  of  our 
^^^try.  Wolsey,  a  much  abler,  and  more  enlightened 
naa  than  Clement,  would  probably  have  stopped  the 
iUfornation,  or  given  it  a  new  direction  ;  aiMl  he  cer- 
^  WMdd  haTe  kept  England  true  to  the  Fapal  see. 


by  granting  Henry  his  divorce,  and  oonfetring  new  hon- 
ours upon  him  as  befbnder  of  the  Faith.  But  Clement 
rose,  as  it  were  by  miracle,  from  the  grave,  Wolsey  was 
disgraced,  and  England  became  Protestant. 

Previous  to  the  King's  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn, 
Wolsey,  who  had  become  hateful  to  every  class  of 
the  people,  save  servile  and  expectant  courtiers  and 
churchmen,  was  somewhat  shaken  in  the  King's 
favour.  Baffled  by  the  Parliament  in  one  instance, 
he  made  a  second  attempt  to  levy  a  tax  of  a  sixth  of 
every  man's  property,  for  the  King's  use,  and 
began  with  tike  citizens  of  London;  haughtily 
warning  them  to  obedience,  lest  '^  it  might  fortune 
to  cost  some  of  them  their  heads."  Now,  says 
Lord  Campbell,—- 

The  rich  and  poor  agreed  in  cursing  the  Cardinal  as 
the  subverter  of  their  laws  and  liberties  ;  and  said,  **  if 
men  shall  give  their  goods  by  a  comndssion,  then  it 
would  be  worse  than  the  taxes  of  France,  and  England 
would  be  bond,  and  not  fVee/^  Happily  the  commis- 
sioners met  with  forcible  resistance  in  several  counties ; 
and  such  a  menacing  spirit  was  generally  displayed, 
that  the  proud  spirit  of  Wolsey  quailed  under  it,  and 
he  was  obliged  not  only  to  pardon  &11  concerned  in  these 
tumults,  but,  on  some  ftiyolous  pretext,  to  recede  alto- 
gether fyom  the  illegal  exaction.  This  was  a  great 
crisis  in  our  constitution ;  for  if  Wolsey  could  have  pro- 
cured the  submission  of  the  nation  to  the  yoke  he  at- 
tempted to  impose,  there  would  have  been  an  end  of 
parliaments  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  although,  like  the 
States-General  of  France,  they  might  still  have  been 
convoked  to  ratify  certain  acts  of  state  originating  with 
the  executive  government.  But  the  courage  and  love 
of  fireedom  natural  to  the  English  Commons,  speaking 
in  the  hoarse  voice  of  tumult,  and  resorting  to  the 
last  right  of  xMurrection^  preserved  us  in  so  great  a 
peril. 

Various  attempts  were  made  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
king  to  the  misoonduot  of  the  minister, — and  even  the 
stage  was  resorted  to  for  this  purpose. 

The  Masque  is  described  at  length ;  and  whether 
meant  at  him  or  not»  ^*  The  plaie"  says  Hollinshed, 
^'sore  displeased  the  Chancellor,"  a  ^^  guilty  con- 
science" leading  him  to  apply  the  moral  to  him- 
self.  But  his  embassies,  his  entertainments,  and 
pageants,  continued  to  be  as  splendid  as  ever ;  for 
the  ^*  cunning  chastity"  of  the  ambitious  maid  of 
honour,  and  her  vacillating  opposition  to  the  royal 
desires,  though  they  had  shaken,  had  not  yet  quite 
subverted  his  power. 

The  Cardinal  had  by  this  time  become  the 
object  of  Anne  Boleyn's  hatred,  as  ai»  imagined 
obstacle  in  her  path ;  and,  while  the  tedious  suit  for 
the  divorce  was  proceeding,  she  and  her  kinsmen 
lost  no  opportunity  of  underminijag  Wolsey  with 
her  royal  lover,  as  soon  as  this  policy  had  be- 
come safe.  There  was  *'  a  Night  Crow,"  as  Wolsey 
had  termed  Anne,  ^  which  possessed  the  royal  ear, 
and  misrepresented  the  most  harmless  of  his 
actions."  Anne  Boleyn  is  no  favourite  with  Lord 
Campbell,  though  he  does  her  justice.  She  is  one 
of  those  personages  that,  in  the  eyes  of  posterity, 
would  be  contemptible  or  hateful,  if  the  monstrous 
and  remorseless  cruelty  of  which  she  became  the 
victim,  did  not  soften  the  judgment  of  her  cha- 
racter, which  no  extenuating  circumstance  can 
wholly  blind. 

The  account  of  Wolsey's  downfal,  is  written  by 
Lord  Campbell  in  a  style  which  deeply  interests 
the  feelings,  even  with  the  full  remembrance  of 
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Shakspere's  witchery.  We  can  give  but  one  im- 
perfect extract.  The  divorce  suit  had,  by  the  de- 
cision of  Campeggio,  the  Pope's  Commissioner, 
been  appealed  to  Rome,  to  the  infinite  indignation 
of  the  King,  who,  sitting  apart  in  a  lofty  room, 
anxiously  watched  the  proceedings  of  the  Court. 
We  mention  this  to  introduce  the  following  trait 
of  Wolsey,  and  a  fragment  of  the  narrative  of  his 
disgrace.  When  the  King  overheard  the  decbion, 
he  despatched  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who — 

la  a  loud  and  angry  tone,  q>oke  these  words  :  '^  It 
was  never  merry  in  England  whilst  we  had  Cardinals 
among  ns."  Althoagh  Wolsey  privately  regretted  the 
delay,  his  spirit  wonld  not  brook  this  insnit  to  his  order. 
Rising  with  apparent  coolness,  he  said,  *'  Sir,  of  all  men 
living,  you  have  least  reason  to  dispraise  Cardinals ;  for 
if  I  a  poor  Cardinal  had  not  been,  you  would  not  at  this 
present  have  had  a  head  upon  your  shoulders  wherewith 
to  make  such  a  brag  in  disrepute  of  us  who  have  meant 
you  no  harm,  and  have  given  you  no  cause  of  offence." 

The  King  now  made  a  progress  in  the  midland  coun- 
ties with  Anne,  who  was  using  all  her  arts,  under  the 
guidance  of  her  uncle,  her  father,  and  other  courtiers,  to 
bring  about  Wolsey's  disgrace.  There  was  much  appre- 
hension of  his  influence  over  the  King,  if  they  should 
meet,  and  the  policy  adopted  was  to  keep  them  apart 
as  much  as  possible. 

The  Court  was  fixed  for  some  weeks  at  Grafton,  in 
Northamptonshire.  Wolsey  stationed  himself  at  the 
Moore,  a  country  house  a  few  miles  distant ;  but  he 
was  never  invited  to  Court.  On  matters  of  state  his 
opinion  was  seldom  asked,  and  then  only  by  a  special 
messenger.  His  ruin  was  seen  to  be  at  hand  ;  wagers 
were  laid  that  the  King  would  never  again  speak  to 
him  ;  and  his  opponents  openly  threatened  **  to  humble 
the  pride  of  all  churchmen,  and  to  ease  them  of  that 
load  of  wealth  which  encumbered  the  successors  of  the 
apostles." 

Wolsey  rested  his  hopes  upon  a  personal  inter- 
view with  the  King,  and  obtained  one.  This  gleam 
of  favour  was  almost  the  last  ever  shown  him  by 
the  capricious  tyrant.  The  **  night  crow,"  on  that 
same  evening,  whispered  away  the  grace  and  hopes 
of  the  morning. 

He  had  receiyed  the  promise  of  another  audience 
next  day;  but  that  same  night  a  solemn  engagement 
was  extorted  from  the  King,  by  Anne,  that  he  never 
again  would  admit  the  Cardinal  into  his  presence. 

Wolsey  had  a  lodging  provided  for  him  that  night  by 
his  own  servants  at  Euston.  When  he  returned  in  the 
morning,  he  found  that  the  King  had  rode  out  with  the 
Lady  Anne,  to  hunt  in  Hartwell  Park,  where  she  had 
made  provision  for  the  King's  dinner,  lest  he  should 
return  before  the  Cardinal  was  gone.    They  never  met 


When  the  Chancellor  found  that  he  was  finally  cast 
off  by  his  master,  who  was  now  under  the  entire 
management  of  other  favourites,  and  that  he  must  soon 
bid  adieu  to  all  his  greatness,  for  a  time  he  lost  all 
fortitude  ;—^  he  wept  like  a  woman  and  wailed  like  a 
child."  On  his  return  to  London,  however,  his  spirits 
rallied,  and  he  resolved  with  decency  to  meet  the  im- 
pending blow. 

On  the  tot  day  of  Michaelmas  term,  Wolsey 
appeared  for  the  last  time  in  Westminster  Hall,  to 
which  he  had  gone  in  his  accustomed  state. 

It  was  remarked  that  in  the  procession,  and  while 
sitting  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  his  manner  was  digni- 
fied and  collected,  although  he,  and  all  who  beheld  Urn, 
knew  that  he  had  touched  the  highest  point  of  all  his 
greatness,  and  from  the  fbll  meridian  of  his  glory  he 
hastened  to  his  setting.  This  was  his  last  appearance 
in  public  as  Chancellor. 

That  same  evening  he  received  a  private  intimation 


that  the  King  had  openly  annoonced  his  immediate  dis- 
grace. 

Wolsey  was  immediately  deprived  of  all  his 
offices.  Premunire  informations  were  filed  against 
him ;  he  pleaded  guilty,  threw  himself  upon  the 
royal  clemency,  and  sought  to  conciliate  liis 
tyrant,  by  the  voluntary  surrender  of  hts  palaces, 
rich  furniture,  and  plate,  and  his  princely  residence 
of  York  Place,  which,  under  the  changed  name  of 
Whitehall,  afterwards  became  the  city  palace  of  a 
long  succession  of  English  kings.  One  gift  deserves 
especial  record.  In  the  depth  and  agony  of  his 
disgrace.  Sir  Henry  Norris,  a  young  knight,  after- 
wards executed  as  one  of  the  lovers  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  secretly  brought  him  a  cheering  message 
from  Henry,  who  had  capricious  fits  of  relenting. 
Norris  met  the  Cardinal  by  chance  at  Putney,  and 
delivered  into  his  hands  a  ring,  the  secret  token  of 
the  King's  confidence. 

Wolsey  was  so  transported  with  joy  at  this  gleam  of 
returning  good  fortune,  that  he  instantly  dismounted, 
knelt  in  the  mud,  and  returned  thanks  to  God  his 
Maker,  and  to  the  King  his  sovereign  Lord  and  Master, 
who  had  sent  him  such  comfort.  He  added,  ^  Gentle 
Norris,  if  I  were  lord  of  a  realm,  the  one  half  thereof 
were  an  insufficient  recompense  for  your  pains  and  good 
comfortable  news.  But,  good,  good  Master  Norri:i, 
consider  with  me  that  I  have  nothing  left  me  but  my 
clothes  on  my  back.  Therefore  I  desire  yon  to  take 
this  small  reward  at  my  hands."  He  then  gave  him  a 
gold  chain,  with  a  cross  of  gold  enclosing  a  piece  of  the 
veritable  wood  of  the  true  cross,  which  he  contioualijr 
wore  round  his  neck,  next  his  skin. 

When  Norris  was  gone  a  little  way  be  called  him 
back,  saying,  **  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  no  condij^ 
token  to  send  to  the  King  ;  but  if  you  would  present  the 
King  with  this  poor  fool,  I  trust  his  Highness  wonld 
accept  him  well ;  for  surely,  for  a  nobleman's  pleasure, 
he  is  worth  a  thousand  pounds."  This  fool,  whose 
name  was  **  Patch,**  was  so  much  attached  to  his  master, 
that  it  required  six  tall  yeomen  to  force  him  to  accom- 
pany Norris  to  Windsor,  although  he  knew  that  he  was 
to  be  transferred  from  disgrace  and  want,  to  royalty  and 
splendour.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  told,  that  the  King 
received  him  most  gladly. 

Wolsey,  on  his  arrival  at  Bsher,  found  the  house 
without  beds,  sheets,  tablecloths,  cups,  or  dishes,— which 
he  was  obliged  to  borrow  in  the  neighbourhood ;  hat 
here  he  remained,  with  a  numerous  train  of  attendants, 
till  the  commencement  of  the  following  year. 

The  afiKrmation  of  Erasmus,  Uiat  no  human 
being  regretted  Wolsey's  fall,  is  too  strong.  H^ 
was  loved,  at  all  events,  by  his  poor  fool,  and 
by  his  secretary.  Cavendish ;  and  certainly  to  some 
extent  by  the  faithful  and  courageous  Thomas 
Cromwell,  however  faulty  he  afterwards  became. 
Lord  Herbert  affirms,  and  Lord  Campbell  appeals 
to  adopt,  the  opinion-* 

That  no  man  ever  fell  from  so  high  a  station  who  had 
so  few  real  crimes  objected  to  him  ;  and  we  are  morti- 
fied by  finding  that  the  articles  were  subscribed  by  the 
virtuous  Sir  Thomas  More,  as  Chancellor,  and  presented 
by  him  to  the  King. 

In  those  variontm  foot-notes,  which,  as  we  have 
already  said,  give  additional  value  and  great  inte- 
rest to  Lord  Campbell's  narrative,  there  is  a 
touching  quotation  from  Cavendish's  description 
of  the  affection  and  fidelity  of  Wolsey's  attendants, 
when  his  disgrace  was  complete,  his  fortane^ 
hopeless. 

He  was  unable  to  pay  or  to  support  his  dependent^ 
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vbo  still  adhered  to  him,  and  he  begged  them  to  pro- 
TJde  themselTes  a  new  master  till  fortune  should  prove 
Bora  auspicious.  Tears  were  copiously  shed  on  both 
si(i«s,  and  most  of  those  he  addressed  reftised  to  leave 
^90  kind  a  master"  in  his  adversity.  A  subscription 
iDoog  the  chaplains  and  others  of  most  substance, 
nhoiii  he  had  promoted,  provided  a  Aind  from  whieh 
tbe  most  mgent  neoeasities  of  the  establishment  were 

»i]ppUed Cavendish's  picture  of  this  scene 

U  rerj  touching.  *^  Afterwards  my  Lord  commanded  me 
to  call  all  his  gentlemen  and  yeomen  up  into  the  great 
chamber,  commanding  all  the  gentlemen  to  stand  on  the 
right  hand,  and  the  yeomen  on  the  left ;  at  last  my 
Lord  came  out  in  his  rochet  upon  a  violet  gown,  like  a 
bishop,  who  went,  with  his  chaplains,  to  the  upper  end 
of  the  chamber,  where  was  a  great  window.  Behold- 
ing his  goodly  number  of  servants  he  could  not  speak 
to  them  untfl  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks ;  which,  be- 
ing perceiyed  of  his  servants,  caused  fountains  of  tears 
to  gosh  oat  of  their  sorrowful  eyes,  in  such  sort  as 
woDld  make  any  heart  to  relent." 

The  King  having  shown  some  relenting  towards 
the  fallen  favooiiie,  during  a  severe  illness  with 
which  Wolsey  was  seized,  it  was  deemed  expedient, 
by  his  enemies,  to  have  him  removed  to  a  safe 
distance  from  the  Court;  and  he  was,  accordingly, 
5eDt  to  his  see  of  York,  in  a  sort  of  honourable 
exile.  It  is  amusing,  says  Lord  Campbell, 
to  obserre  that  this  journey,  which  may  now  be  per- 
fonaed  in  a  few  hours,  vras  then  considered  as  formid- 
able as  if  it  had  been  to  a  distant  foreign  land.  Some 
ofWolsey's  servants,  though  much  attached  to  him, 
*^  of  their  own  mind  desired  him  of  his  favour  to  tarry 
still  here  in  the  south,  being  very  loth  to  abandon  their 
utife  country,  their  parents,  wives,  and  children." 

Wobey,  notwithstanding  his  reduced  fortune,  had 
«till  I  train  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  persons,  and  twelve 
nrts  to  carry  his  baggage.  He  made  short  stages, 
sleeping  at  different  religious  houses,  where  he  wife 
bospit]]bIy  entertained.  On  Maunday  Thursday,  being 
at  the  abbey  of  Peterborough,  he  washed,  wiped,  and 
kiised  the  feet  of  fifty-nine  beggars,  on  whom  he  bestow- 
ed liberal  alms.  Having  paid  a  visit  to  Sir  William 
Fitzwilliam,  a  wealthy  Imight  of  that  country,  he  spent 
the  summer  and  autumn  at  Southwell,  Scroby,  and  Ca- 
wood  Castle,  near  York, — ^acquiring  immense  popularity 
bj  his  condescension,  his  kindness,  his  hospitality,  and 
^  piety.  "  He  set  an  example  to  all  church  dignitaries, 
a  rii^t  good  example  how  they  might  win  men's  hearts." 
Oq  Sundays  and  holidays  he  rode  to  some  country 
chorch,  celebrated  mass  himself,  ordered  one  of  his  chap- 
]^  to  preach  to  the  people,  and  distributed  alms  to 
tbe  poor.  He  spent  much  of  his  time  in  adjusting  dif- 
fennees  m  families  and  between  neighbours.  His  table, 
plentiinUy  but  not  extravagantly  supplied,  was  open  to 
^  the  gentry  of  the  country,  and  he  gave  employment 
to  bund^ds  of  workmen  in  repairing  the  houses  and 
cboithes  belonging  to  his  see. 

Wolsey  had  appointed  his  installation,  as  Archbishop, 
to  take  pUee  in  York  Minster,  on  the  7th  of  November, 
U)d  preparations  were  made  to  perform  the  ceremony 
^th  great  pomp  and  magnificence.  Presents  of  game 
and  oUter  provisions  poured  In  from  all  quarters,  for  the 
^ateitainment  he  was  that  day  to  give ;  and  on  the 
Qonow  he  had  agreed  to  dine  with  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
York,  when  the  greatest  efforts  were  to  be  made  to  do 
Mm  honour.  Bnt  before  the  time  arrived  he  was  a 
pnwner  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  and  he  had  sus- 
tained a  mental  shock  which  soon  brought  him  to  his 
pan. 

Henry,  who  had  recommended  to  the  northern  nobi- 
lity to  be  courteous  to  Wolsey,  was  not  a  little  startled 
*hen  he  heard  of  the  following  which  the  Cardinal  now 
had,  independently  of  the  royal  favour.  The  courtiers 
were  still  more  astounded,  and  the  **  night  crow,"  as  he 
'tjled  Anne  Boleyn,  uttered  notes  of  fear.  The  divorce 
^ii^s  attll  dragging  on,  and  there  seemed  no  chance 
«f  bibgiag  it  to  a  favourable  eondasion  without  a  rup 


tnre  with  the  Court  of  Rome,  which  Wolsey  might  very 
seriously  have  impeded. 

On  Friday,  the  4th  of  November,  about  noon,  when 
the  Cardinal  was  sitting  at  dinner,  in  his  hall,  with  his 
officers,  suddenly  entered  the  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
who  had  been  his  page,  and  whom  he  had  divorced  frcAn 
Anne  Boleyn.  Wolsey  apologized  to  him  that  dinner 
vras  nearly  over,  and  seeing  him  attended  by  the  old 
servants  of  the  family,  said : — ^^  Ah,  my  Lord,  I  perceive 
well  that  you  have  observed  my  old  precepts  and  instruc- 
tions which  I  gave  you  when  you  were  abiding  with  me 
in  your  youth, —  to  cherish  your  father's  old  servants, 
whereof  I  see  here  present  with  you  a  great  number. 
They  will  live  and  die  with  you,  and  be  true  and  faith- 
ful servants  to  you,  and  glad  to  see  you  prosper  in 
honour,  the  which  I  beseech  God  to  send  you  with  long 
life." 

With  regret  and  grumbling,  the  Earl,  that  same 
evening,  executed  tiiis  commission,-  and  arrested 
the  Cardinal  for  high  treason  ;  but  on  what  par* 
ticular  charge  is  not  known ;  as  death  opportunely 
stepped  in  to  save  Henry  from  another  crime, 
under  the  sanction  or  mockery  of  law,  being  added 
to  the  catalogue  of  his  atrocities.  Wolsey  was 
whoUy  overcome  by  this  fresh  blow ;  though  his 
regret  was  more  for  his  attendants,  for  those  who 
had  abandoned  all  to  follow  him  to  his  place  of 
banishment,  than  for  himself.  He  wept  bitterly, 
but  soon  summoned  fortitude  to  appear  in  the  hall, 
"  where,"  says  Cavendish,  "  there  was  not  a  dry 
eye  among  tJl  the  gentlemen  sitting  at  table  with 
him." 

The  popular  tide  had  now  turned  in  the  Cardi- 
nal's favour ;  and,  on  his  way  from  Yorkshire  to 
London,  as  a  prisoner,  he  was  met  by  thousands  of 
the  country  people,  calling  aloud — 

"  God  save  your  Grace,  Grod  save  your  Grace !  The 
foul  evil  take  all  them  that  have  thus  taken  you  from 
us !  We  pray  God  that  a  very  vengeance  may  light 
upon  them." 

They  afterwards  obliged  him  to  travel  in  the  night 
time,  to  escape  public  notice.  He  expressed  great 
regret  for  the  loss  of  a  sealed  parcel  he  had  left  behind 
him  at  Cawood.  This  being  sent  for  was  found  to  con- 
tain hair  shirts,  one  of  which  he  now  always  wore  next 
his  skin. 

The  first  night  he  was  lodged  in  the  abbey  at  Ponte* 
firact.  In  journeying  thither,  he  expressed  great  appre- 
hension lest  his  destination  should  be  Pontefhust  Castle, 
where  so  many  had  suffered  violently ;  and  he  said, 
^  ShaU  I  go  to  the  Castle  and  die  like  a  beast  1" 

He  must,  at  this  fatal  place,  probably,  have 
di*eaded  assassination. 

Various  superstitious  facts,  or  fables,  or  a  mix- 
ture of  both,  are  related  of  Wolsey's  last  days. 
He  was  seized,  on  the  journey,  with  dysentery,  and 
was  hardly  able  to  sit  on  his  mule. 

When  his  servants  saw  him  in  such  a  lamentable 
plight,  they  expressed  tiieir  pity  for  him  with  weeping 
eyes ;  but  he  took  them  by  the  hand,  as  he  rode,  and 
kindly  conversed  with  them.  In  the  evening  of  the 
third  day,  after  dark,  he  arrived,  with  difficulty,  at  the 
Abbey  of  Leicester.  The  Abbot  and  Monks  met  him  at 
the  gates,  with  many  torches.  As  he  entered  he  said, 
"  Father  Abbot,  I  am  come  to  lay  my  bones  among 
you." 

He  was  immediately  carried  to  his  chamber,  and  put 
into  a  bed,  from  which  he  never  rose.  This  was  on 
Saturday  night,  and  on  Monday  he  foretold  to  his  ser- 
vants, "  that  by  eight  of  the  clock  next  morning  they 
should  lose  their  master,  as  the  time  drew  near  that  he 
must  depart  out  of  this  world." 

Next  morning^  about  seven,  when  he  liad  confessed  to 
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ft  priest,  KingBton  asked  him  bow  hA  did.  ^  Sir/' 
quoth  he,  *'  I  tarry  hut  the  will  and  pleasure  of  God>  to 
render  my  simple  soul  unto  his  dlTine  hands.  If  I  had 
served  God  as  diligently  as  I  have  done  the  King,  he 
would  not  have  given  me  over  in  my  grey  hairs.  How- 
beit,  this  is  the  just  reward  that  I  must  reoeire  for  my 
worldly  diligence  and  pains  that  I  hare  had  to  do  him 
serviee ;  only  to  satisfy  his  main  pleasure^  not  regarding 
»J  godly  duty." 

In  summing  up  the  character  of  Wolsey,  and 
animadTerting  upon  his  conduct  as  a  judge.  Lord 
Campbell  does  not  allow  his  readers  to  forget,  that 
he  is  himself  a  well-trained  lawyer,  and  that 
Wolsey  was  none,  and  yet  regularly  sat  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  decided  cases  with  '*  a  very 
high  hand,"  without  deigning  to  consult  the  com- 
mon-law judges,  or  at  all  caring  about  precedents, 
or  Btatate  or  common-law.  He,  of  his  sole  autho- 
rity, instituted  three  auxillaiy  courts,  for  the  better 
despatch  of  business;  and,  if  the  common-law 
lawyers  sneered  at  the  professional  ignorance  of 
the  Chancellor,  he  retorted  on  them  the  weightier 
charge  of  ignorance  of  civil  law,  and  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  general  jurisprudence : — 

And  he  has  been  described  as  often  interrupting  their 
pleadings,  and  bitterly  animadverting  On  their  nairow 
notions  and  limited  arguments.  To  remedy  an  evil 
which  troubled  the  stream  of  justice  at  the  fountain- 
head,  he,  with  his  usual  magnificence  of  conception,  pro- 
jected an  institution,  to  be  founded  in  London,  for  the 
systematic  study  of  all  branches  of  the  law. 

Such  a  critic  as  Jeremy  Bentham  would  probably 
hare  considered  the  Cardinal  a  better  administra- 
tor of  justice,  a  sounder  judge,  than  all  his  court 
put  together. 

It  was  a  very  trifle,  in  those  times,  that  a  priest, 
vowed  to  celibacy,  should  have  one  or  more  mis- 
tresses, and  families  of  children.  The  Cardinal 
was  no  exception  to  a  common  rule;  and  it  is 
more  remarkable,  that  even  his  enemies  could 
make  no  charge  of  corruption,  as  a  judge,  against 
him ;  nor  is  it  mean  praise  when  his  biographer, 
notwithstanding  his  professional  bias,  is  constrain- 
ed to  say—* 

He  is  celebrated  for  the  vigour  with  which  he  repress- 
ed peijury  and  chicanery  in  his  Court,  and  he  certainly 
eigoyed  the  reputation  of  having  conducted  himself  as 
Chancellor  vrith  fidelity  and  ability 

In  judging  him,  we  must  remember  his  deep  contrition 
for  his  backslidings ;  and  the  memorable  lesson  which 
he  taught  with  his  dying  breath,  that,  to  ensure  true 
comfort  and  happiness,  a  man  must  addict  himself  to  the 
service  of  Grod,  instead  of  being  misled  by  the  lures  of 
pleasure  and  ambition. 

The  subsequent  part  of  Henry's  reign  is  the  best 
panegyric  on  Wolsey ;  for,  during  twenty-nine  years,  he 
had  kept  free  firom  the  stain  of  blood  or  violence  the 
Sovereign,  who  now,  following  the  natural  bent  of  his 
character,  cut  off  the  heads  of  his  wives  and  his  most 
virtuous  ministers,  and  proved  himself  the  most  arbitary 
tyrant  that  ever  disgraced  the  throne  of  England. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

The  life  of  Lord  Chancellor  More^  which  follows 
that  of  Wolsey,  forms  a  delightful  piece  of  English 
biography.  It  is  written,  throughout,  with  a 
genial  appreciation  of  all  that  was  admirable  and 
Useable  in  a  great  sum :  most  ^  interesting  in  his 
life  and  in  his  death."  The  father  of  Sir  Thomas 
More  was  a  judge  of  the  King's  Bench  ;  and  Lord 
Campbell,  who  sometimes  displays  a  little  very 
natural  professional  pride,  remarks  of  More^— 


The  fntoxe  Qmneellor  sprung  from  that  riak  of  life 
which  is  most  favourable  to  mental  eoltivation,  tad 
which  has  produoed  the  greatest  number  of  eminent 
men  in  England ;  for,  while  we  have  instaBces  of  gifted 
individuals  overoomii)^  the  disadvantages  <tf  liigH  bbth 
and  affluence  as  well  as  of  obscurity  and  poverty,  oar 
Geeils  and  Walpoles,  our  Baoons  and  Mores,  have  moetly 
had  good  education  and  breeding  under  a  father's  eare, 
— ^with  habits  of  frugality,  and  the  necessity  for  iadiuir;, 
energy,  and  persevenmoe  to  gala  distinetion  in  the 
world. 

More  very  early  displayed  quick  and  lively 
parts,  and  natund  humour — genuine  EngM 
humour-Hind  also  those  solid  talents  which  ensure 
success  in  life.  From  the  household  of  Caidiiul 
Morton,  whose  merry  page  he  had  been,  he  went 
to  Oxford;  and,  b4ides  great  classical  attain* 
meuts  and  proficiency  in  all  the  usual  studies  still 
pursued  in  that  uniyersity.  Lord  Campbell  jiutly 
assigns  to  him  the  high  honour  of  being  the'^ earliest 
distinguished  orator,  and  the  earliest  elegant  prose 
writer,  using  the  Ikiglish  language."  His  desti- 
nation was  the  law ;  the  study  of  which,  if  we 
may  trust  Lord  Campbell,  was  then  a  much  mon 
serious  matter  than  in  our  times,  when  a  suffi- 
cient knowledge 

of  jurisprudence  is  supposed  to  be  gained  by  eating  a 
certain  number  of  dinners  in  the  hall  of  one  of  the  \m 
of  Court,  whereby  men  are  often  called  to  the  bar  wholly 
ignorant  of  their  profession ;  and,  being  poshed  on  bj 
fovour  or  accident,  or  native  vigour  of  mind,  they  arc 
sometimes  placed  in  high  judiciiu  situations,  hayisg  do 
acquaintance  with  law  beyond  what  they  may  hare  pick- 
ed up  as  practitioners  at  the  bar.  Aen  the  Inns  of 
Court  and  Chancery  presented  the  discipline  of  a  well 
constituted  University ;  and,  through  Professon,  under 
the  name  of  ^  Readers,**  and  exercises,  under  the  nam^ 
of  '  meetings,*'  law  was  systematically  taught,  and  effi- 
cient tests  of  proficiency  were  applied,  before  the  degret* 
of  barrister  was  conferred,  enUtling  the  aspirant  w 
practise  as  an  advocate. 

While  BtiU  rery  young,  More  gavs  lecture*  on 
law,  and  with  great  applause ;  and  his  lect^I^ 
room  probably  becoming  too  small  for  his  audience. 
he  shifted  the  scene  to  the  church  of  St  Lawrence, 
in  Old  Jewry ;  where^  however,  his  prelectiom 
were  on  moral  philosophy  and  history.  He  wa.s 
in  short,  a  **  fashionable**  lecturer,  run  after  by 
the  great,  the  noble,  and  the  learned,  as  Coleridge 
or  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  was  in  our  own  "  higbly 
civilized"  age.  At  all  periods  of  his  career 
there  was  a  slight  taint  of  fknaticism  in  the  cha- 
racter of  More,  though  controlled  by  strong  gwxl 
sense,  and  neutralized  by  singular  sweetness  of 
disposition.  After  being  called  to  the  bar,  he  was 
seized  with  one  of  those  &natical  fits  which  hav?, 
of  late,  broken  out  in  several  young  English  gentl^ 
men  of  Oxford ;  though  few  of  them  hare  yet 
gone  quite  so  far  as  More,  who  wished,  for  ever,  to 
renounce  the  pomp  and  vanitiee  of  the  world,  and 
to  bury  himself  in  a  monastery. 

He  was  BO  transported  vHth  the  glory  of  St.  AognBtise, 
and  so  enraptured  with  the  pleasures  of  pietyi  and  «> 
touched  vrith  the  peace,  reguUrity,  and  freedom  tm 
care  of  a  monastio  life,  that  he  resolved  to  enter  the 
order  of  St.  Francis.  But  before  taking  the  irrevocable 
vow  of  celibacy,  shaving  his  crown,  putting  on  the  graf 
serge  ganuent  fastened  by  a  twisted  rope,  and  walkinj; 
barefoot  in  quest  of  alms,  he  prudently  made  an  expen* 
ment  how  strict  monastio  discipline  would  p^manentiy 
suit  him.    ^  He  began  to  wear  a  sharp  shirt  of  hair 
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next  ]uf  Bkin.  He  added  also  to  his  austerity  a  whip 
emj  FridAj  and  hi^  fksting  days^  thinking  tiiat  wkSi 
ekeerwM  ihe  beet  alms  that  he  could  bestow  upon  him- 
lelf.  He  used  also  much  ftsting  and  watching,  lying 
often  npon  the  bare  gronnd  or  npon  some  bench, 
hjiiigalflg  nnder  his  head,  allotting  himself  bat  four 
or  fire  bonis  in  a  night,  at  the  most,  for  his  sleep ;  imagin- 
ing with  the  holy  saints  of  Christ's  church,  that  his  body 
VIS  to  be  used  as  ao  ass,  with  strokes  and  hard  fkre, 
lest  piDTtader  might  pride  it,  and  so  bring  his  soul, 
like  a  beadstrong  jade,  to  the  bottomless  pit  of  hell." 

All  thii^  and  mach  moie^  was  done  by  the  de- 
votee ;  and  yet  the  fdtnre  Chancellor  came  to  dis- 
corer,  that  he  had  no  true  vocation ;  so  he  returned 
to  bis  secolar  profession,  in  which  he  made  rapid 
pn^fpfeiB;  married  most  happily;  and,  having 
been  bom  in  MiH  Strtety  ChMpridej  settled  with 
his  wife  in  Bucklersbury ;  respectable,  if  not 
Mionable  qoarters,  in  those  daysf, —•  where, 
njB  his  biographer, 

He  spplied  himself,  with  unremitting  assiduity,  to  the 
baooeeeof  his  profession;  being  stimulated,  and  cheer- 
ed, lad  comforted,  and  rewarded  by  her  smiles.  When 
ke  was  Lord  High  ChanceUor,  he  must  haye  looked 
back  with  a  sigh  to  this  portion  of  his  career.  He  rose 
my  lapidly  at  the  bar,  and  was  particularly  fiunous 
ftf  his  skill  in  international  law. 

He  was  made  Under-sheriff  of  Lo|idon,  and  be- 
cine  a  popnkr  member  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
where  he  was,  on  some  trying  occasions,  what  we 
dioald  now  term  **  leader  of  the  Opposition ;"  and 
is  this  capacity  offended  Heniy  YU.,  who  punished 
bin  by  imptisoning  and  fining  his  &ther.  In  the 
sQoceeding  reign,  his  reputation  as  a  lawyer  rose 
nhigh,  and  he  had  acquitted  himself  so  well  as 
ovdmI  for  the  Pope,  in  a  trial  at  which  the  young 
and  then  popular  King  was  present,  that  Henry 
Rsolred  to  have  so  able  a  man  in  his  service ;  and 
MoR^  in  an  evil  hour,  was  knighted,  appointed 
the  Uasker  of  Bequests,  and  sworn  of  the  privy 
oxuriL  We  must  here  indulge  in  a  quotation. 
The  <<  lives"  before  us  fulfil  the  true  and  high- 
est purpose  of  biography,  in  being  as  much  domestic 
luatoiies  as  records  of  the  deeds  of  public  fhnc- 
tkMiaries. 

He  now  removed  from  BucUersbury,  and  took  up  his 
raidenee  at  Chelsea,  in  what  might  then  be  considered 
tooimtry-hottfie,  which  he  built  for  himself,  and  where 
be  laiued  himself  with  an  extensive  garden  and  a  fkrm. 
To  his  inezpresBible  grief,  he  had  lost  his  first  wifb  after 
the  had  bionght  him  four  children ;  and  he  had  entered 
iato  a  second  matrimonial  union,  not  of  sentiment,  but 
eooTcnience,  with  Mrs.  Alice  Ifiddleton,  a  widow  lady, 
'^tfgoodyean,aadofno  good  faTOur  or  complexion." 
Ske  was  seven  years  older  than  himself,  and  it  is  to  be 
ftend  not  alw^  of  the  sweetest  disposition.  'Thishe 
M  heeaaae  she  might  have  care  of  his  children ;  and 
the  proved  a  kind  step-mother  to  them."  Erasmus,  who 
w  often  an  inmate  in  the  fomily,  speaks  of  her  as  a 
l^>ca  and  watohftil  manager,  with  whom  More  liyed  on 
tcnie  of  as  much  respect  and  kindness  as  if  she  had 
bcea  &ir  and  young.  ^  No  husband  ever  gained  so  much 
obedience  fnm.  a  wifb  by  authority  and  severity,  as  More 
bj  geatieaesB  and  pleasantry.  Though  verging  on  old 
He,  aad  not  of  a  yielding  temper,  he  prevailed  on  her 
^  tikke  lessons  on  the  lute,  the  eithara,  the  riol,  the 
■OMchordyand  theflnte,whi<^8hedai]y  practised  tohim.** 

Ytt  from  some  of  their  conjugal  dialogues,  recorded 
bjBMmbefs  of  the  fknodly,  we  are  made  to  doubt,  whether 
tbe  iweetaess  of  their  intercourse  was  not  ooeasionally 
k^eved  with  aUttle  aeid.   He  would  say  toher,<'that 


^  was  penny-wise  and  pound-lbohsh,  earing  a  candle's 
^daod  speiifaig  a  veWet  gown.''  She  rated  him  for  not 
*<^  nflcimtly  ambitious ;  and,  because  he  bad  no 


mind  to  set  himself  forward  in  the  world,  saying  to  him, 
'"TUlie  Talliel  Tillie  vallie  I  Will  you  sit  and  make 
goslings  in  the  ashes :  my  mother  hath  often  said  unto 
me,  it  is  better  to  rule  thsji  to  be  ruled." — **  Now,  in 
truth,"  answered  he,  ^  that  is  truly  said,  good  wife ;  for 
I  never  found  you  yet  willing  to  be  ruled." 

He  had  soon  a  yery  numerous  household ;  for,  his 
daughters  marrying,  they  and  their  husbands  and  their 
children  all  resided  under  his  roof,  and  constituted  one 
affectionate  family;  which  he  goyemed  with  such 
f;entlenes8  and  discretion,  that  it  was  without  broils  or 
jealousies. 

The  course  of  his  domestic  life  is  minutelv  described 
by  eye-witnesses.  **  His  custom  was  daily  (besides  his 
prirale  prayers  with  his  children)  to  say  the  seyen 
psalms,  the  litany,  and  the  suffirages  following ;  so  was 
his  guise  with  his  wife  and  children  and  household, 
nightly,  before  he  went  to  bed ;  to  go  to  his  chapel,  and 
there  on  his  knees,  ordinarily  to  say  certain  psalms  and 
eoUects  with  them."  Says  Brasmus,  ^You  might 
imagine  yourself  in  the  academy  of  Plato.  •  .  •  All 
its  inhabitants,  male  or  female,  applied  their  leisure  to 
liberal  studies  and  profitable  reading,  although  piety 
was  their  first  care.  No  wrangling,  no  angry  word  was 
heard  in  it ;  no  one  was  idle  ;  eyery  one  did  his  duty 
with  alacrity,  and  with  a  temperate  cheerfulness." 

But  the  most  charming  picture  of  More  as  a  private 
man  is  carelessly  sketched  by  himself  in  a  hurried  Latin 
letter  to  Peter  Giles,  his  friend  at  Antwerp,  lamenting 
the  little  time  he  could  deyote  to  literary  composition. 
^  For  while  in  pleading,  in  hearing,  in  deciding  causes, 
or  composing  disputes  as  an  arbitrator,  in  waiting  on 
some  men  about  business,  and  on  others  out  of  respect, 
the  greatest  part  of  the  day  is  spent  on  other  men's 
affiiirs,  the  remainder  of  it  must  be  giyen  to  my  family 
at  home  ;  so  that  I  can  reserye  no  part  to  myself,  that 
is,  to  study.  I  must  gossip  with  my  wife  and  chat  with 
my  children,  and  find  something  to  say  to  my  seryants ; 
for  all  these  things  I  reckon  a  part  of  my  business, 
unless  I  were  to  become  a  stranger  in  my  own  house.    • 

His  time  was  now  more  tiian  ever  broke 

in  npon  by  risits  firom  distinguished  foreigners,  who 
were  eager  to  see  him  from  his  great  reputation  abroad, 
and  whose  opinion  of  him  he  stiU  farther  exalted  by  the 
charms  of  his  manner  and  conyersation. 

To  his  great  grief  he  was  often  obliged  to  lodge  in 
the  palace ;  and  his  fayour  with  the  King  and  the  Court 
threatened  utterly  to  interfere  with  aU  his  domestic 
eigoyments,  and  to  ruin  his  literary  projects. 

Sir  Thomas  was  constrained  to  feign  dull,  some- 
thing very  foreign  to  his  nature,  to  escape  the 
**  labour  dire,  and  weaiy  wo,"  of  amusing  the 
King.  Affairs  of  diplomacy,  on  which  the  King 
or  his  old  college  friend,  Wolsey,  employed  iiim, 
were  equally  disagreeable ;  and  we  find  him  writ* 
ing  to  Erasmus  from  Calais,  where  he  was  long 
stationed : 

^  I  approve  your  determination  neyer  to  be  engaged 
in  the  busy  trifling  of  princes ;  fVom  which,  as  you  loye 
me,  you  must  wish  that  I  were  extricated.  You  can- 
not imagiue  how  painfully  I  feel  myself  plunged  in 
them,  for  nothing  can  be  more  odious  to  me  than  this 
legation.  I  am  here  banished  to  a  petty  seaport,  of 
which  the  air  and  the  earth  are  equally  disagreeable  to 
me.  Abhorrent  as  I  am  by  nature  ttom  strife,  even 
when  it  is  profitable,  as  at  home,  you  may  judge  how 
wearisome  it  is  here,  where  it  actually  causes  a  loss  to 
me." 

More  was  shortly  afterwards  rewarded  with  the 
profitable  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
made  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  in  which 
office,  instead  of  proving  subservient  to  the  wishes 
of  the  King  and  the  Cardinal,  he  made  a  noble 
stand  for  tiie  privileges  of  the  Commons^  when 
exorbitant  demands  for  money  were  made,  and 
thus  gave  deep  offence.    The  scene  in  which  the 
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Cardinal  appeared  in  the  house,  where  the  haughty 
and  powerful  prelate  was  firmly  confuted  hy  the 
mildest  hut  most  courageous  of  men,  is  as  memo- 
rable as  that  which  preceded  the  rout  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  by  Cromwell's  soldiers. 

When  the  session  was  dosed,  Wolsey,  in  his  gallery 
at  York  Phtce,  said  to  More,  '<  I  wish  to  God  yon  had 
been  at  Rome,  Mr.  More,  when  I  made  yon  Speaker." 
**  Yonr  Grace  not  offended,  so  would  I  too,  my  Lord," 
replied  Sir  Thomas,  **  for  then  should  I  hare  seen  the 
place  I  long  bare  desired  to  yisit." 

From  this  time  Wolsey  b  said  to  have  been 
jealous,  or  afraid  of  the  man  whose  independence 
and  firmness,  while  they  made  him  popular  among 
the  people,  also  extorted  the  respect  of  the  King. 
With  Henry  he  continued  in  such  high  favour, 
that  he  sometimes  inflicted  unwelcome  risits  upon 
him  at  his  pleasant  house,  at  Chelsea.  On  such 
occasions,  says  Lord  CampbeU,-— 

From  a  true  sense  of  hospitality.  More  did  his  best  to 
entertain  his  royal  guest,  and  put  forth  all  his  powers  of 
pleasing.  Roper  particularly  celebrates  one  of  these 
visits,  when  the  King  was  so  much  delighted  with  his 
conversation  that,  after  dinner,  he  walked  with  him  in 
the  garden  by  the  space  of  an  hour,  holding  his  arm 
about  his  neck.  As  soon  as  his  Majesty  was  gone. 
Roper  congratulated  his  father-in-law  on  the  distin- 
guished honour  that  had  been  paid  to  him ;  saying, 
**  how  happy  must  he  be  with  whom  the  King  was  so 
lovingly  familiar,  the  like  of  which  had  never  been  seen 
before  except  once,  when  he  walked  arm  in  arm  with 
Cardinal  Wolsey."  «  I  thank  our  Lord,"  quoth  he, « I 
find  his  Grace  my  very  good  Lord  indeed ;  and  I  believe 
he  doth  as  singulariy  favour  me  as  any  subject  within 
this  realm.  Howbeit,  son  Roper,  I  may  tell  thee  I  have 
no  cause  to  be  proud  thereof ;  for  if  my  head  would  win 
him  a  castle  in  France,  it  should  not  fail  to  go."  This 
authentic  anecdote  shows,  in  a  very  striking  manner,  how 
More  had  early  penetrated  the  intense  sel&hness,  levity, 
heartlessness,  and  insensibility  to  remorse  which  consti- 
tuted the  character  of  the  King,  while  these  bad  quali- 
ties were  yet  disguised  by  a  covering  of  affability, 
hilarity,  and  apparent  good  humour,  and  before  they 
had  shed  the  blood  of  a  wife  or  a  fHend.  The  world 
could  little  anticipate  that  Henry  would  actually  one 
day  cut  off  More's  head,  even  without  any  such  substan- 
tial advantage  as  the  winning  of  a  castle.  For  the  pre- 
sent his  Mi^esty  delighted  to  honour  him. 
,  More's  "  European  literary  reputation "  was 
now  at  its  height.  His  "  Utopia,"  his  "  Epigrams," 
and  his  ''  Refutation  of  the  Lutherans,"  had  now 
been  published,  and  frequently  reprinted  in  France 
and  Germany. 

When  the  great  question  of  the  divorce,  on  which 
Henry  had  set  his  heart,  was  first  discussed.  More 
foresaw  trouble  ;  and  he  tried  to  temporize,  when 
his  opinion  of  the  legality  of  the  King's  marriage 
with  Q,ueen  Catherine  was  asked ;  but  whatever 
was  questionable  in  this,  was  amply  atoned  for  by 
his  subsequent  conscientious  condemnation  of  the 
marriage  of  the  King  with  Anne  Boleyn,  though 
his  disapproval  arose  only  from  his  scruples  or 
convictions  as  a  sincere  Catholic,  bound  by  the 
Canon  law  :— 

While  the  suit  for  the  divorce  was  going  on  at  Rome, 
through  negotiations  with  Clement,  and  before  the 
Legatine  Court  opened  its  sittings  after  the  arrival  of 
Campeggio,  More  appears  to  have  observed  a  strict 
neutrality,  and  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  both 
parties.  Queen  Catherine  said,— '^  The  King  had  but 
one  sound  councillor  in  his  kingdom,  Sir  Thomas  More ; 
and  as  for  Cardinal  Wolsey,  then  the  greatest  subject  in 
^he  realm,  for  his  own  benefit  or  end  he  cared  not  what 


counsel  he  gave."  On  the  other  hand^  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  uncle  of  Anne  Boleyn,  the  Earl  of  Wilt- 
shire, her  father,  and  Anne  herself,  who  now  seen tly 
directed  the  King's  councils,  had  great  hopes  of  bringing 
More  into  their  designs  as  an  active  partisan,  and  in- 
tended that  he  should  be  the  successor  to  Wolsey,  whom 
they  doomed  to  destruction,  if  the  divorce  wu  not 
speedily  pronounced. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  [which  More  now  wu] 
was  still  very  submissive  to  the  Lord  High  ChaDcellor; 
but  we  have  an  account  of  a  scene  at  the  oonndl-board 
about  this  time,  which  proves  that  there  was  *^  no  lo^e 
lost  between  them."  The  Cardinal  showed  Sir  Tbomu 
the  draught  of  a  treaty  with  a  foreign  power,  asking 
his  opinion  of  it,  and  pressing  him  so  heartily  to  say 
**  whether  there  were  any  thing  therein  to  be  roialiked," 
that  he  believed  there  was  a  desire  to  hear  the  tmtb, 
and  pointed  out  some  great  faults  committed  in  it. 
Whereupon  the  Cardinal,  starting  up  in  a  rage,  ex- 
claimed,— "  By  the  Mass,  thou  art  the  veriest  fool  of 
all  the  Council ;"  at  which  Sir  Thomas,  smiling,  said,- 
"  God  be  thanked  I  the  King  our  Master  hath  but  one 
fool  in  his  council." 

Wolsey,  who  always  wished  the  man  whose    | 
virtuous  character  was  the  silent  reproach  of  his    . 
own,  out  of  the  way,  proposed  varions  embas^es 
for  him ;  yet  More  was  probably  better  fitted    | 
to  conduct  important  negotiations,  than  any  other    , 
individual  that  could  have  been  selected.    When 
at  Cambray,   negotiating  for    a    general  peace 
between  England,  France,  and  the  several  states 
governed  by  Charles  V.,  he  became,  as  usaal, 
home-sick,  though  the  highest  success  had  at- 
tended his  negotiations ;  and  he  afterwards  wrote 
to  Erasmus, — 

*'  I  do  not  like  my  office  of  an  ambassador;  it  doth 
not  suit  a  married  man  thus  to  leave  his  family:  it  is 
much  fitter  for  yon  ecclesiastics,  who  have  no  wives 
and  children  at  home,  or  who  find  them  wheresoeTer 
you  go." 

Soon  after  his  return,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  King  at 
Woodstock,  where  he  heard  of  the  great  misfortane  of 
the  principal  part  of  his  house  at  Chelsea,  and  all  bis 
outhouses  and  bams  filled  with  com  being  consnmed  b; 
a  fire,  raised  by  the  negligence  of  a  neighbour's  serrant 
The  letter  he  wrote  to  his  old  wife,  on  this  occasion, 
excites  our  admiration  of  him  more  than  all  his  leaned 
works,  his  public  despatches,  or  his  speeches  in  parlia- 
ment. I  must  likewise  observe,  that  for  style  it  is  moch 
better,  and  much  nearer  the  English  of  the  present  day, 
than  the  elaborate  compositions  which  he  wrote  for 
publication.  But  besides  the  delightftil  glance  that  it 
gives  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  private  life  in  a 
remote  age,  its  great  charm  will  be  found  in  the  sn- 
afflected  piety,  in  the  gaiety  of  heart,  and  in  the  kindness 
of  disposition  which  it  evinces. 

*'  Mistress  Altce,  —  In  my  most  harty  will,  I  re- 
comend  me  to  you.  And  whereas  I  am  enfourmed  by 
my  son  Heron  of  the  loss  of  our  bames,  and  our  neigh- 
bours also,  w*  all  the  come  that  was  therein,  albeit 
(saving  God's  pleasure)  it  is  gret  pitie  of  so  much  good 
come  lost,  yet  sith  it  hath  liked  hym  to  send  us  such  a 
chance,  we  must  not  only  be  content,  but  also  be  glad 
of  his  visitation.  He  sent  us  all  that  we  have  lost :  and 
sith  he  hath  by  such  a  chance  taken  it  away  againe,  his 
pleasure  be  fulfilled  I  Let  us  never  gmdge  thereat,  but 
take  it  in  good  worth,  and  hartely  thank  him,  as  well 
for  adversitie,  as  for  prosperitie.  And  par  adventure 
we  have  more  cause  to  thank  him  for  our  losse,  than  for 
our  winning.  For  his  wisedom  better  seeth  what  is 
good  for  us  then  we  do  ourselves.  Therefore  I  pray  you 
be  of  good  cheere,  and  take  all  the  howsold  with  yon 
to  church,  and  there  thank  God  both  for  that  he  hath 
given  us,  and  for  that  he  hath  left  us,  which  if  it  please 
hym,  he  can  increase  when  he  will.  And  if  it  please 
him  to  leave  us  yet  lesse,  at  hys  pleasure  be  it.  I  praye 
you  to  make  some  good  ensearche  what  my  poor  neigh* 
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bonis  bave  lotie,  and  bidde  them  take  no  thought  there- 
fore, and  if  I  shold  not  leare  myself  a  spone,  there  shall 
BO  poore  oeighbour  of  mine  here  no  losse  by  any  chance 
bppened  in  my  honse.  I  pray  yon  be  with  my  children 
and  household  mery  in  Ck>d.  And  devise  somewhat 
with  your  fiiendsy  what  way  wer  best  to  take,  for  pro- 
Tisioa  to  be  made  for  come  fbr  onr  household,  and  for 
ttde  thys  yere  coming^  if  ye  thinke  it  good  that  we 
keepe  the  ground  still  in  onr  handes.  And  whether  ye 
think  it  good  y^  we  so  shall  do  or  not,  yet  I  think  it 
were  not  best  sodenlye  thus  to  leave  it  all  up,  and  to 
pot  away  our  folk  of  our  farme,  till  we  have  somewhat 
sdTised  UB  thereon.  Howbeit  if  we  hare  more  nowe 
than  ye  shall  neede,  and  which  can  get  them  other 
maisteis,  ye  may  then  discharge  us  of  them.  But  I 
woold  not  that  any  man  wer  sodenly  sent  away  he  wote 
Ben  wether.  At  my  coming  hither,  I  perceived  none 
other,  but  that  I  ahold  tary  still  with  the  kinges  grace. 
Bnt  now  I  shall,  (I  think,)  because  of  thia  chance,  get 
leave  this  next  weke  to  come  home  and  se  you ;  and 
then  ihall  we  farther  devise  together  uppon  all  thinges, 
what  order  shall  be  best  to  take :  and  thus  as  hartely 
£ue  you  well!  with  all  our  children  as  you  can  wishe. 
At  Woodstok  the  thirde  daye  of  Septembre,  by  the  hand 
of  Tonr  loving  husband, 

"  Thomas  Mors,  Knight." 
The  Court  was  now  sojourning  at  Woodstock  after  its 
Rtam  from  Grafton,  where  Henry  had  taken  his  final 
l«aTe  of  Wolsey.  More  having  rendered  an  account  of 
his  embassy,  was  allowed  to  visit  his  house  at  Chelsea ; 
ud  Henry,  with  the  Lady  Anne,  first  moved  to  Rich- 
mond, and  then  to  Greenwich,  where,  as  we  hare  seen, 
Wolsey  being  deprived  of  the  Great  Seal  and  banished 
to  Esher,  the  new  arrangements  were  completed,  and 
Sir  Thomas  More  was  sworn  in  Lord  Chancellor. 

Often  as  More's  delightful  letter  has  appeared 
in  English  books,  we  could  not  forbear  illustrating 
oor  pages  with  a  composition  so  full  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  writer,  and  so  gracefully  introduced 
by  his  biographer. 

Many  snares  must  ever  attend  the  office  of  the 
minister  of  a  prince  of  the  character  of  Henry 
VIII. ;  and  More  did  not  at  first  wholly  escape 
them.  Lord  Campbell  passes  the  most  severe 
censure  when  he  says,  that  the  new  Chancellor 
was  not  only  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Judges  which  drew  up  the  forty-four  articles  of  im- 
peachment against  Wolsey,  and  yet  passed  over  all 
lua  actual  misdeeds  in  stretching  the  prerogative, 
and  nearly  all  of  the  most  frivolous  or  forced  kind, 
bat  that  he-^ 

tanaot  help  suspecting  that  More  was  privy  to  a 
scheme  for  withdrawing  Wolsey  from  the  judgment  of 
pvliAment,  and  leaving  him  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  his 
^itrary  master. 

This  is  a  serious  and  heavy  charge,  and  it  were 
to  be  wished  that  Lord  Campbell  had  stated  the 
grounds  on  which  his  opinion  rests.  More,  how- 
ever, as  Chancellor,  passed  laws  on  matters  which 
we  should  be  glad  to  see  taken  up  by  his  modem 
successors.  Among  these  were  statutes  to  prevent 
extortion  on  the  probate  of  wills.  His  diligence, 
despatch,  and  general  conduct  as  a  judge,  were 
admirable  ;  and  with  the  utmost  purity  and  love 
of  justice,  he  carried  to  the  bench  his  natural  love 
<>f  joking  and  "  meny  gibes."  His  impartiality 
was  complained  of  by  his  kith  and  kin,  as  un- 
friendly, in  days  when  ^*  a  friend  in  the  court  was 
^J«tter  than  a  penny  in  the  purse," 

But  the  private  man  is,  in  aU  points,  even  more 
Tare  and  admirable  than  the  Judge  ;  and  we  must 
^v  gather  ft  few  precious  iUuairatiojia  of  More  s 


daily  life  from  Lord  Campbell's  treasury.     After 
describing  his  conduct  as  a  Judge,  it  is  said,-^ 

But  there  is  no  circumstance  during  his  Chancellor- 
ship that  afibcts  our  imagination  so  much,  or  gives  us 
such  a  lively  notion  of  the  manners  of  the  times,  as  his 
demeanour  to  his  father.  Sir  John  More,  now  near 
ninety  years  of  age,  was  hale  in  body  and  sound  in  un- 
derstanding, and  continued  vigorously  to  perform  the 
duties  of  senior  puisne  Judge  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench.  Every  day  during  term  time,  before  the  Chan- 
cellor began  business  in  his  own  Court,  he  went  into  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  and,  kneeling  before  his  father, 
asked  and  received  his  blessing.  So  if  they  met  together 
at  readings  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  notwithstanding  his  high 
office,  he  ofiisred  the  pre-eminence  in  argument  to  his 
father,  though,  from  a  regard  to  judicial  subordina- 
tion, this  oflfer  was  always  refused. 

I  am  old  enough  to  remember  that  when  the  Chan- 
cellor left  his  Court,  if  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  was 
sitting,  a  curtain  was  drawn,  and  bows  were  exchanged 
between  him  and  the  Judges;  so  that  I  can  easily  picture 
to  myself  the  '*  blessing  scene  "  between  the  father  and 
son 

Instead  of  imitating  Wolsey's  crosses,  pillars,  and 
poll-axes.  More  was  eager  to  retreat  into  privacy,  and 
even  in  public  to  comport  himself  with  all  possible 
simplicity.  On  Sundays,  while  he  was  Lord  Chancellor, 
instead  of  marching  with  great  parade  through  the  city 
of  London  to  outrival  the  nobles  at  the  Court  at  Green- 
wich, he  walked  with  his  family  to  the  parish  church  at 
Chelsea,  and  there,  putting  on  a  surplice,  sung  with  the 
choristers  at  matins  and  high  mass.  It  happened  one 
day  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  coming  to  Chelsea  to  dine 
with  him,  found  him  at  church,  with  a  surplice  on  his 
back,  singing.  As  they  walked  homeward  together  arm 
in  arm  after  service,  the  Duke  said,  '^  God's  body  !  God's 
body  !  My  Lord  Chancellor  a  parish  clerk  !  a  parish 
clerk !  Yon  dishonour  the  King  and  his  office." 
"  Nay,"  quoth  he,  smiting ;  ^  your  Grace  may  not  think 
that  the  King,  your  master  and  mine,  will,  with  me,  for 
serving  his  Master,  be  offended,  or  thereby  account  his 
office  dishonoured." 

In  religious  processions  he  would  himself  carry  the 
cross ;  and  in  ^  Rogation  Week,"  when  they  were  very 
long,  and  he  had  to  follow  those  who  carried  the  rood 
round  the  parish,  being  counselled  to  use  a  horse  for  his 
dignity,  he  would  answer,  **  It  beseemeth  not  the  servant 
to  follow  his  master  prancing  on  cockhorse,  his  master 
going  on  foot." 

Lord  Campbell,  with  some  success,  defends  More 
against  the  serious  charge  of  being  a  persecutor  of 
the  Reformers;  and  what  follows  cannot,  we  think, 
be  disputed  : — 

That  he  was  present  at  the  examination  of  heretics 
before  the  Council,  and  concurred  in  subjecting  them  to 
confinement,  cannot  be  denied ;  for  such  was  tbe  law, 
which  he  could  not  alter;  but  we  ought  rather  to  wonder 
at  his  moderation  in  an  age  when  the  leaders  of  each 
sect  thought  they  were  bound  in  duty  to  Heaven  to 
persecute  the  votaries  of  every  other.  It  was  not  till 
More  had  retired  from  office,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
pliant  and  inhuman  Audley,  that  heresy  was  made  high 
treason,  and  the  scaffold  fiowed  with  innocent  blood. 

But  More's  great  stumbling-block  —  which  he  en- 
countered on  entering  into  office,  and  which  caused  his 
fall— was  the  divorce. 

The  Chancellor,  on  this  subject,  certainly  tempo- 
rized farther  than  is  consistent  with  the  purity  and 
singleness  of  his  general  character.  He  concurred 
in  endeavouring,  by  "bribes  to  foreign  Univer- 
sities," to  obtain  opinions  favourable  to  the  King's 
wishes ;  but  while  those  of  Italy  responded  as 
desired,  sturdy  Germany,  where  the  Emperor  was 
all-powerful,  resisted ;  and — 

Luther  had  his  revenge  of  "  The  Dbpsndkb  of  thb 
Faith,"  by  declaring  ^  that  it  would  be  more  lawfUl  for 
the  KjDg  to  have  two  wiTe9  at  the  same  time,  than  to 
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separate  from  Catherine  for  the  pmpoBe  of  waxrjiDg 
another  woman." 

Lather  had  a  great  leaning  towards  polygamy,  and 
thought  that  it  would  be  better  that  a  priest  should  be 
allowed  soTeral  wires  than  none  at  all,  and  .that  the 
practice  of  the  Patriarchs  and  Jewish  Kings  might  be 
safbly  followed. 

By  this  timey  Thomas  Cromwell,  the  Secretary 
of  Wolsey,  had,  by  unsorupulous  compliances, 
effectually  insinuated  himself  into  the  confidence 
of  Heniy ;  and  a  man,  whose  character  exhibited 
few  good  points,  save  his  bold  fidelity  to  his  &llen 
master,  was  destined,  in  the  course  of  Providence, 
to  forward  the  great  work  of  the  Reformation. 
Cromwell  counselled  Henry  to  brave  and  defy  the 
power  of  Rome,  unless  Pope  Clement  at  once  com- 
plied with  his  desires,  or  rather  submitted  to  his 
menaces.  The  distress  and  perplexity  of  Lord 
Chancellor  More,  when  this  resolution  was  taken, 
must  have  been  extreme,  as  he  was  a  most  con- 
scientious and  submissive,  nay,  almost  a  bigoted 
adherent  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  though  his 
opinions  of  the  Pope's  temporal  supremacy  in 
England  were  moderate,  if  not  liberal.  Thus  in- 
volved, the  Lord  Chancellor  went  too  far,  even  for 
selfish  policy,  in  compliance  with  the  demands  of 
the  imperious  and  now  furious  Henry,  unless  he  had 
been  prepared  to  go  all  lengths.    We  are  told, — 

His  state  of  mind  at  this  time  may  be  gathered  from 
a  dialogue  between  him  and  his  eon-in-law,  who  thus 
relates  it :— *<  Walking  with  me  along  the  Thames'  side 
at  Chelsea,  he  said  onto  me, '  Would  to  our  Lord,  son 
Roper,  on  condition  that  three  things  were  well  estab- 
lished in  Christendom,  I  were  put  into  a  sack,  and  were 
presently  cast  into  the  Thames.'  *  What  great  things 
be  those,  sir,'  quoth  I,* that  shonld  move  you  so  to 
wish  I '  <  In  fiuth,  son,  they  be  these,'  said  he.  <  The 
first  is,  that  whereas  the  most  part  of  Christian  princes 
be  at  mortal  war,  they  were  at  universal  peaoe.  The 
second,  that  where  the  Church  of  Christ  is  at  present 
sore  afflicted  with  many  errors  and  heresies,  it  were  well 
settled  in  perfect  uniformity  of  religion.  The  third, 
that  the  matter  of  the  king's  marriage  were,  to  the 
glory  of  God  and  quietness  of  all  parties,  brought  to  a 
good  conclusion.' " 

He  had  great  misgivings  as  to  the  progress  of  the 
reformers,  and  even  anticipated  the  time  when,  in  Eng- 
land, those  who  adhered  to  the  old  faith  might  be  denied 
religious  liberty. 

A  prophecy  this  too  sadly  realized.  Nothing 
now  remained  to  him  but  to  resign  the  Great  Sea( 
which  he  felt  as  a  signal  deliverance : — 

He  had  not  oonsulted  his  wife  or  his  family  about 
resigning,  and  he  concealed  firom  them  the  step  he  had 
taken  till  next  day.  This  was  a  holiday ;  and  there 
being  no  Court  Circular  or  Newspaper  on  the  breakfiMt 
'table,  they  all  went  to  Church  at  Oielsea,  as  if  notUng 
extraordioary  had  happened.  **  And  whereas  upon  the 
holydays,  during  his  High  Chancellorship,  one  of  his 
gentlemen,  when  the  serrice  at  the  church  was  done, 
ordinarily  used  to  come  to  my  Lady  his  wife's  pew- 
door,  and  say  unto  her,  *  Mcidam,  my  Lord  is  gone/  he 
came  unto  ray  Lady  his  wife's  pew  lumself,  and  making 
a  low  courtesy,  said  unto  her, '  Madam,  my  Lord  is 
aone/  which  she,  imagining  to  be  but  one  of  his  jests,  as 
he  used  many  unto  her,  he  sadly  afi&rmed  unto  her  that 
it  was  true.  This  was  the  way  he  thought  fittest  to 
breUc  the  matter  unto  his  wife,  who  was  foil  of  sorrow 
to  hear  it." 

More  immediately  set  about  providing  for  his 
officers  and  servants ;  transferred  his  state  barge, 
with  its  eight  rowers,  to  his  infamous  successor, 
Audley,  and  ^'  his  Fool "  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  for  the  time  being.    We  are  not  sujprised 


that  Lord  Campbell  is  fucinated  by  the  most  petty 
detaUs  of  the  life  of  More.  English  Hteratorc  has 
few  such  biographies.  After  resigning  office,  and 
disposing  of  the  affairs  connected  with  it,— 

He  ealled  together  all  his  children  and  grandehildren 
who  had  dwelt  with  him,  and  asked  their  adrice  how  he 
might  now,  in  the  decay  of  his  ability,  bear  ont  the 
whole  ohaiges  of  them  ally  as  he  gladly  would  hare 
continued  to  do.  When  they  were  all  silent— ''Then 
will  I  (said  he)  show  unto  you  my  mind :  I  haye  been 
brought  up  at  Oxford,  at  an  Inn  of  Chancery,  at  Lin- 
coin's  Inn,  and  in  the  King's  Court,  from  Uie  lowest 
degree  to  the  highest;  and  yet  have  I,  in  yearly  leremes 
at  this  present,  httle  left  me  above  a  hundred  pounds  by 
the  year:  so  that  now,  if  we  wish  to  live  together,  700 
must  be  content  to  be  oontributaries  together.  Bat  my 
counsel  is,  that  we  fiall  not  to  the  lowest  ftie  first:  we 
will  not,  therefore,  descend  to  Oxford  iSare,  nor  to  the 
fare  of  New  Inn,  but  we  will  begin  with  iJneofai's  Inn 
diet,  where  many  right  worship  Ail  men,  of  great  aeoouni 
and  good  years,  do  live  fhll  well ;  which,  if  we  find  onr- 
selves  the  first  year  not  able  to  maintain,  then  will  in 
the  next  year  oomo  down  to  Oxford  fare,  where  nany 
great,  learned,  and  ancient  fathers  and  doctors  are  eon- 
tinually  conversant ;  which,  if  our  purses  stretch  not  to 
maintain  neither,  then  may  we  alter,  with  bag  and 
wallet,  go  a-begging  together ;  hoping  that,  for  pity, 
some  good  folks  will  give  us  their  oharity,  and  at  every 
man's  door  to  sing  a  Salw  lUgina,  whereby  we  shall 
still  keep  company,  and  be  merry  together." 

In  thoee  times  there  were  no  pcnasions  of  £5000  a- 
year  for  ex-Chancellors,  nor  sfaieonres  for  their  sobs. 

This  excellent  man,  for  a  brief  season,  enjoyed 
the  calm  and  tranquillity  for  which  he  had  longed. 
Writing  to  Erasmus,  he  says,  he  **had  now  ob- 
tained what,  from  youth,  he  had  longed  for :  he 
was  freed  firom  all  public  business,  and  could  lire, 
for  a  time,  only  to  God  and  to  himself.'' 

But  this  quiet  was  to  be  of  short  duration.  The 
rupture  with  the  See  of  Rome  was,  by  the  violeDt 
counsels  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  now  complete ;  and 
Heniy  had  privately  married  Anne,  who  was  in  a 
state  of  pregnancy.  Shortly  after,  the  marriage  was 
declared,  and  orders  were  given  for  the  new  Queen's 
coronation.  At  this  ceremony  the  ex-Chancellor 
declined  to  appear,  though  his  presence  had  been 
anxiously  solicited ;  and  this  gave  mortal  oflfence 
to  Anne,  who,  besides  being  artful  and  mean,  was 
not  seldom  bitterly  vindictive.  The  persecution 
which  soon  led  More  to  the  scaflFold,  whither  Anne 
Boleyn  was  in  her  turn  soon  to  follow,  was  now 
commenced,  and,  as  was  the  constant  custom,  after 
the  accession  of  the  Tudors,  under  a  mockeiy  of 
legal  forms.  We  have  seen  how  truly  More 
penetrated  the  character  of  the  King,  long  before 
it  had  been  exhibited  in  the  sanguinary  and  flagi- 
tious light  in  which  it  now  stood  forth. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  uncle  of  the  new 
Queen,  made  a  last  attempt  to  overcome  Mere's 
conscientious  scruples,  or,  at  all  events,  to  exact 
dissembled  compliance,  which  might  not  have, 
after  all,  saved  tiie  victim  ;  saying^ — 

''By  the  mass.  Master  More,  it  is  perilous  strir- 
ing  with  princes ;  therefore  I  could  wish  you,  as  a  friend, 
to  incline  to  the  King's  pleasure ;  for,  by  God's  bodj, 
Master  More,  indignaiio  prineipis  mart  esl."  *  Is  that 
aU  t  "  said  Sir  Thomas ;  ''why  then,  there  Is  no  men 
difference  between  your  Grace  and  me,  but  that  1  shall 
die  to-day  and  you  to-morrow.*'  Norfolk,  it  is  well 
known,  was  attainted,  ordered  for  execution,  and  only 
saved  by  Henry's  death. 
But  Mere's  other  prophecy,  of  the  sane  serty  vraa 
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litenllyfbUillecL  Ksring  uked  his  daughter,  Roper, 
how  the  world  went^  and  how  Queen  Anne  did,  "  In 
ftith,  fkther,"  said  she,  ^  oeTer  better ;  there  is  nothing 
ebe  in  ^  Court  but  dancing  and  sporting.'^  '^  Never 
better !  '*  said  he.  **  Alas  I  Meg,  it  pitieth  me  to  remem- 
ber onto  what  misery,  poor  eool,  she  will  shortly  come. 
These  daaees  of  here  will  prove  such  danoes  that  she  will 
spnm  our  heads  off  like  footballs ;  bnt  it  will  not  be 
long  ere  her  head  will  danoe  the  like  danee." 

Nothing  could  induce  this  great  and  virtuous 
mui  to  violate  his  conscienoe,  by  taking  the  oath 
to  the  King  as  supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  renouncing  all  obedience  to  the  Pope, 
which  had  become  the  religious  test ;  and  in  the 
tiuls  of  his  fortitude  which  followed,  the  constancy 
of  this  undoubted  martyr  of  the  rights  of  conscience 
was  never  once  shaken.  While  More  lay  in  the 
Tower,  whither  he  had  been  hurried  by  "the  im- 
portunate clamours"  with  which  Anne  contrived 
to  exasperate  her  royal  partner,  many  victims  to 
the  oath  of  supremacy  were  led  thence  to  the  stake ; 
and  More  was  visited  by  his  wife,  in  the  hope 
that  her  persuasion  might  induce  him  to  yield,  and 
sare  his  liie.  The  interview  is  thus  described  by 
Lord  Campbell  :— 

On  her  entrance,  like  a  plain  mde  woman,  and  some- 
what woridly,  she  thus  saluted  him,  ^  What,  the  good- 
jQi,  Mr.  More,  I  marvel  that  you,  who  have  been, 
luiherto,  always  taJoen  for  a  wise  man,  will  now  so  play 
tbe  fool  as  to  lie  here  in  this  close,  filthy  prison,  and  he 
cwteot  to  be  ahat  up  thus  with  miee  and  rata,  when 
JOB  might  be  abroad  at  your  liberty,  with  the  favour 
and  good  will  both  of  the  King  and  his  Council,  if  you 
would  bnt  do  aa  the  Bishops  and  best  learned  of  his 
mfan  have  done.  And  seeing  yon  have  at  Chelsea  a 
n^i  fair  house,  your  library,  your  books,  your  gallery, 
aad  all  other  necessaries  so  handsome  about  you,  where 
yott  might,  in  company  with  me,  your  wife,  your  children 
and  household,  be  merry ;  I  muse  what,  a  God's  name, 
joa  mean,  here  thus  fondly  to  tarry."  Having  heard 
her  out,  preaerTln£(  his  good  humour,  he  said  to  her,  with 
a  cheerful  countenance,  ^  I  pray  thee,  good  Mrs.  Alice, 
ten  me  one  thing."  «*  What  is  it  1"  saith  she.  « Is  not 
this  house  aa  near  heaven  as  my  own !"  She  could  only 
come  oat  with  her  fkvourite  inteijection,  which  she  used, 
like  Bame  Qniekl  j,  to  express  impatience,  ^  Tilly  vally  1 
Tilly  Tally !"  By  pointing  out  the  short  time  he  could 
ei\ioy  his  house  compared  with  the  long  and  secure 
teaore  of  heaven,  and  various  other  arguments  and  illus- 
tiations,  he,  to  no  purpose,  tried  to  convince  her  that  it 
^  hetler  to  remain  in  the  Tower  than  to  dishonour 
hisuelf.  He  was  little  moved  by  her  persuasions,  think- 
ing (bat  not  saying)  as  Job,  when  tempted  by  his  wife, 
*Qoasi  una  ex  atultia  mulieribus  locuta  es." 

We  must  render  her  the  Justice  to  recollect,  however, 
that  she  continued  actively  to  do  what  she  could  for  his 
coafbrt ;  and,  in  a  anbaequent  part  of  his  imprisonment, 
when  all  hia  property  had  been  seized,  she  actually  sold 
her  wearing  apparel  to  raise  money  to  provide  neces- 
aries  for  him. 

We  need  not  follow  out  this  sad  story  to  its  melan- 
choly dose,  though  we  do  wish  that  some  competent 
poaoD,  in  warning  to  future  ages,  would  give  the 
vorid  of  England  a  history  of  its  crown  lawyers. 
In  that  record,  the  in&mous  name  of  Rich  the 
SoUdtor  General  would  fill  a  conspicuous  niche. 
I^  Campbell  has  gibbeted  the  equally  infamous 
I^  Chancellor  Audley,  the  fit  instrument  of 
Henry  Vm. 

AH  must  agree  ^th  Lord  Campbell  in  holding 
Sir  T.  More  wholly  blameless  in  his  conscientious 
M«rfion  of  his  right  to  hold  his  own  religious 

»P«nons--in  silence— for  he  obtruded  them  on  no 


one  ;  and  many  will  adopt  the  sentiment  expressed 
below : — 

The  English  Heformation  was  a  glorious  event,  for 
which  we  never  can  be  sufficiently  gratefhl  to  divine 
Providence :  but  I  own  I  feel  little  respect  for  those  by 
whose  instrumentality  it  was  first  brought  about ;— men 
generally  swayed  by  their  own  worldly  interests,  and 
willing  to  sanction  tiie  worst  passions  of  the  tyrant,  to 
whom  they  looked  for  advancement.  With  all  my  Pro- 
testant leal,  I  must  feel  a  higher  reverence  for  Sir  Tho^ 
mas  More  than  for  Thomas  Cromwell  or  Cranmer. 

We  shall  not  mar  the  effect,  to  the  reader,  of 
the  narrative  of  More's  imprisonment,  trial,  and 
last  days. 

We  take  reluctant  leave  of  this  beautiful  and 
heart-touching  biography — this  admirable  addition 
to  the  best  kind  of  literature — ^that  which  warms 
and  purifies  the  affections,  and  elevates  the  mind. 
We  hare  the  more  pleasure  in  recording  this 
opinion,  as  we  cannot  on  many  points,  nor  yet  in 
his  general  estimate,  coincide  vnth  Lord  Camp- 
bell's judgment  of  Lord  Bacon,  whose  life  — passing 
the  ''mean,  sordid,  and  unprincipled  Chancellors, 
which  have  tended  to  make  the  latter  half  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  YIII.  the  most  disgraceful  period 
of  the  English  annals,"  and  also  the  Chancellors  of 
Elizabeth — next  attracts  special  notice. 

Lord  Campbell  considers  the  Life  of  Bacon  ''still 
a  desideratum  in  English  literature ;"  and  he  has, 
with  **fear  and  trembling,"  attempted  the  arduous 
task  of  delineating  a  character  which  certainly 
baf9es  all  ordinary  rules  and  common-place 
axioms;  and  which  we  humbly  think  he  has 
but  imperfectly  penetrated,  and  often  judged  on 
narrow  views. 

The  most  studied,  antithetical,  and  what  is 
termed  ambitious  piece  of  composition,  in  these 
volumes,  is  the  introduction  to  die  life  of  Bacon. 

But  this  is  a  subject  which  demands  more  con- 
sideration, and  even  space,  than  can  be  afforded  at 
this  time.  Were  it,  however,  only  for  its  impor- 
tance in  English  biography,  this  life,  on  which 
Lord  CampbeU  puts  forth  all  his  strength,  requires 
examination.  It  has  ever  gone  hard  with  Bacon* 
While  admiring  friends,  and  loving  kinsmen  and 
descendants,  revering  his  memory  with  feelings 
little  short  of  adoration,  have  dwelt  fondly  upon 
the  most  minute  details  of  the  life  of  Sir  T.  More ; 
and  while  Becket  and  Wolsey  have  each  been 
warmly  extolled  by  their  respective  secretaries, 
and  placed  in  the  fairest  light  before  the  eyes  of 
posterity,  the  errors  of  Lord  Bacon  have  been 
eagerly  pointed  out  and  dwelt  upon,  until  those 
who  know  little  else  about  him  have  come  vaguely 
to  consider  the 

''Wisest,  brightest,  meanest  oi  mankind," 

as  some  extraordinary  monster,  combining  the 
most  stupendous  intellect  with  the  most  singular 
depravity  of  the  moral  sense.  Believing  this  an 
erroneous,  and,  as  it  affects  so  great  a  master  of 
mankind,  a  mischievous  opinion,  we  propose  at- 
tempting to  examine  it,  though  going  little  farther 
into  the  subject  than  we  have  data  furnished  by 
Lord  Campbell  himself. 

{Tobec<mHnued.) 
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There  are,  no  doubt,  seyeral  grave  and  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  publisliing  expensive  and  volu- 
luinous  works  by  instalments ;  but  the  practice 
can  neither  be  agreeable  to  readers — we  do  not 
speak  of  purchasers — ^nor  convenient  to  reviewers. 
Here  are  two  volumes  of  a  work,  from  which  we 
expected  a  great  deal  of  new  information,  and  in 
which  a  good  deal  is  certainly  found :  but  these  vol- 
umes only  get  through  the  first  two  years  of  Napo- 
leon's captivity,  about  which  much  has  already  been 
published,  and  then  leave  us  to  languish  for  the 
history  of  those  long  remaining  years  when  every 
other  source  of  information  was  cut  ofF  by  the 
departure  of  the  greater  part  of  the  suite,  and  when 
Count  Montholon  had  the  ex-£mperor  nearly 
all  to  himself.  Waiting  the  richer  anticipated 
banquet,  we  must,  meanwhile,  be  content  with 
what  is  set  before  us. 

What  may  be  properly  termed  the  "  History  of 
the  Captivity,"  occupies  less  than  a  half  of  the  two 
volumes  published, — as  a  good  part  of  their  space 
is  filled  with  those  copious  *^ Dictations"  which 
Napoleon  has  left  as  materials  for  History,  or,  as 
often,  of  self-laudation,  and  the  vindication  of  his 
character  from  false  and  frivolous,  as  well  as  from 
grave  and  serious,  charges.  The  work  opens  with 
the  arrival  of  Napoleon  at  Paris,  after  his  final 
overthrow  at  Waterloo, — ^his  arrival  to  find  that 
all  was  lost ! 

The  people,  if,  as  Count  Montholon  asserts,  they 
remained  faithful,  gave  no  sign ;  and  among  all 
other  classes  of  the  nation,  ^'fidelity  was  the 
exception."  The  Chambers  were  convoked,  and 
the  ominous  word  **  Abdication^*  was  whispered. 
Fouche  was  treacherous,  and  the  act  of  resigning 
the  crown  was  formally  signed.  What  foUows, 
as  well  as  the  above  facts,  is  matter  of  public 
history;  and  we  restrict  our  notice  of  the  vol- 
umes to  what  is  either  personal  or  private,  and, 
in  some  sort,  original.  Count  Montholon,  who 
had  been  a  soldier  of  the  Republic,  was  long 
employed  by  Napoleon  in  diplomatic  affairs,  and 
appears  to  have  been  sincerely  and  devotedly 
attached  to  his  chief,  whose  captivity  he  patiently 
shared  for  six  weary  years.  He  was  with  him 
during  that  disastrous  period  when  Napoleon 
seemed  completely  stunned  by  overwhelming  re- 
verses, and  when  he  had  sunk,  for  a  time,  into 
helpless  apathy.  Count  Montholon  makes  state- 
ments which  tend  to  the  belief  that,  if  Napoleon 
had,  at  this  extreme  ebb  of  his  fortunes,  taken 
advantage  of  the  spirit  which  was  displayed  by 
two  regiments  of  the  guard,  he  might  have  retrieved 
his  fortunes ;  but  he  himself  saw  farther,  and  said, 
^  that  torrents  of  blood  must  be  shed  in  his  quar- 
rels, and  no  drop  of  French  blood  should  be  shed 
for  a  cause  wholly  personal : — 

^  No,"  said  he,  '^  I  can  never  forget  one  thing ;  that  I 
haye  been  brought  from  Cannes  to  Paris  in  the  midst  of 


cries  for  blood  1  Down  wUh  ike  priatt—Ihvn  vilh  the 
nobles  !  I  wonld  rather  have  the  regrets  of  Fnaee^than 
possess  its  crown." 

Count  Montholon  seems  no  more  to  have,  at  any 
time,  doubted  the  truth  or  good  faith  of  bis  chief, 
than  his  great  military  genius.  The  grapes  ^ere 
sour  ;  and  Napoleon,  if  deeply  mortified,  was  per- 
haps at  this  moment  not  ill-pleased  to  be  permitted 
by  the  Allies  to  embark  at  Rochef  ort,  with  the  ser- 
vices of  plate  and  porcelain,  the  twelve  dozen  table 
napkins,  and  sheets  and  towels,  and  carriages  and 
books,  and  maps,  and  the  hundred  thousand  francs 
which  his  old  friend  Fouche  allowed  him  to  carry 
away  with  him.  The  game  was  up :  there  was 
now  but  one  cry  among  the  generals  and  digni- 
taries of  the  empire.  '*  Let  him  set  off;  let  him 
go  ;  we  can  undertake  nothing  either  for  his  ad- 
vantage or  the  good  of  Paris." 

The  gloom  and  apathy  which  was  apparent  in 
Napoleon,  and  every  minute  circumstance  of  the 
crisis,  are  well  described  by  Count  Montholon.  One 
alone  was  found  faithful  among  the  faithless,— the 
daughter  of  Josephine. 

Queen  Hortense's  devotedness  to  the  Emperor  was 
nnbonnded ;  she  offered  him  her  diamonds,  and  erery 
thing  of  value  which  she  had  at  her  disposal ;  and,  when 
he  refused  her  offers,  she  made  use  of  stratagem  to 
compel  him  to  accept  them.  There  never  was  seen  so 
complete  a  disregani  of  personal  interest. 

The  narrative  of  Las  Cases,  and  the  accounts  of 
several  contemporary  writers,  have  rendered  the 
events  of  the  embarkation  at  Rochefort,andalI  that 
preceded  and  followed,  familiar  to  every  reader  of 
Napoleon's  memorable  story ;  but  here  they  are 
again  dwelt  upon  at  a  length  measured  by  Coant 
Montholon  s  idea  of  the  immense  importance  of  the 
most  trivial  circumstance  connected  with  his  fallen 
Master.  It  b  enough  for  us,  that  the  time  was  frit- 
tered away  which  might  have  enabled  Napoleon 
to  escape  to  the  United  States.  By  the  confession 
of  his  own  followers,  the  throwing  himself,  with 
vaunted  chivalrous  confidence  upon  the  honour  and 
generosity  of  England,  was  but  Inspis  idler. 

But  the  surrender  was  made,  the  destination 
of  the  ex-£mperor  was  fixed,  his  protest  taken, 
and  his  attendants  selected.  The  English  gentle- 
men in  the  Northumberland  were  utterly  aston* 
ished  at  the  Emperor's  consummate  knowledge 
of  the  social  organization  and  resources  of  Eng- 
land. But  what  astonished  them  still  more,  as 
well  it  might,  was  to  hear  from  his  own  lips — 
That  he  had  constantly  endeavoured  to  unite  the  two 
nations  in  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  mntual  interest; 
only  demanding  for  France  the  sceptre  of  the  continent, 
and  learing  to  England  that  of  the  seas. 

While  the  Northumberland  continued  in  the 
Channel,  the  coast  of  France  was»  of  conrse,  some* 
times  visible,  and,  as  if  in  imitation  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  Napoleon  took  of  it  this  pathetic 
or  theatrical  farewell  :— 

The  Emperor  stood  still,  looked  at  the  coast,  and, 
taking  off  his  hat,  said,  with  emotion  — 
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"^Pwcwdl!  Land  of  the  hrateJioluU  thee!  Farevdl! 

The  captain  of  the  brig  Griffin,  one  of  the 
squadron,  ^Tas  named  Wright  : — 

His  name  strack  the  Emperor :  **  Are  you  a  relation," 
he  asked  one  day,  **  of  the  Captain  Wright  whom  your 
libellers  accuse  me  of  having  strangled  T* 

"^  Yes,  Sire/'  answered  he, ''  and,  by  my  faith,  I  should 
be  corioas  to  know  from  you  how  the  poor  devil  killed 
himself,  for  I  never  believed  that  you  had  had  him  hung 
witbont  reason." 

**  Well,  I  will  tell  you,"  answered  the  Emperor. 

The  long  tale  was  told,  of  which  the  main  point 
is,  that  Wright  committed  saicide  in  his  prison, 
*^  a  national  habit  of  the  English,"  the  Emperor 
said;  so  there  needed  be  no  surprise  or  doubt 
about  Wright's  fate. 

The  Emperor  seized  every  opportunity  of  clear- 
ing his  character  from  the  libels  and  calumnies 
of  the  English  government  and  its  creatures. 
A\liat  follows  is,  at  least,  brave  talk.  Perhaps 
Napoleon,  at  this  time,  believed  himself  the  man 
he  took  pains  to  describe  himself : — 

^  Notwithstanding  all  their  libels,  I  fear  nothing  for 
By  renown  ;  posterity  will  render  me  justice  :  it  will 
<»mpare  the  good  which  I  have  done  with  the  faults 
which  I  have  comnaitted  ;  I  do  not  fear  the  result.  If 
I  had  succeeded,  I  should  die  with  the  reputation  of 
heio^  the  greatest  man  who  ever  existed  ;  from  being 
BothiDg,  I  became,  by  my  own  exertions,  the  most  power- 
fal  monarch  of  the  universe,  without  committing  any 
crimes.  If  crime  had  been  in  accordance  with  my  opin- 
ioas,  neither  Louis  XVIII.  nor  Ferdinand  would  now 
reiga :  many  times  have  their  heads  been  offered  to  me 
for  a  price,  and  their  death  has  been  daily  put  forward 
to  me  as  advisable.  I  refused ;  I  do  not  regret  it.  My 
aabltion  was  great,  I  confess  it,  but  it  reHed  on  the 
opinion  of  the  masses;  I  have  always  thought  that  sove- 
reignty resides  in  the  people;  the  empire,  as  I  had  or- 
pnized  it,  was  but  a  great  republic.  Called  to  the 
throne  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  my  maxim  has  always 
been,  '  a  career  open  to  talent^  without  distinction  of 
birth  ;*  and  it  is  for  this  system  of  equality  that  the 
Euopean  oligarchy  detests  me.  And  yet,  in  England, 
talent  and  great  serrices  raise  a  man  to  the  highest 
luk—you  should  have  understood  me." 

The  Englishmen  listened  with  all  their  ears,  and  the 
expression  of  their  countenances  showed  the  effect  pro- 
daced  upon  them. 

Much  of  the  early  part  of  the  residence  in  St. 
Helena  has  been  anticipated,  not  only  by  Las 
Cases,  Gouigaud,  O'Meara,  and  others,  but  by  a 
very  recent  work,  which  contains  the  reminis- 
cences of  that  same  lively  and  engaging  little  girl. 
Miss  Betsy  Balcombe,  who  makes  so  conspicuous 
a  figure  in  Count  Montholon  s  narrative.  It  was 
in  her  father's  residence,  ''  the  Briars,"  that 
Napoleon  lived  until  Longwood  could  be  fitted  up 
for  his  reception  : — 

The  Emperor  passed  his  time  at  Briars  just  as  on 
bwd  the  Northumberland. 

He  remained  in  his  room  till  four  or  five  o'clock,  and 
eongfat  to  forget  the  hours  in  the  recollections  of  his 
wapaigns  in  Italy  and  Egypt. 

Ias  Cases  wrote  from  Napoleon's  dictation. 

He  was  shortly  afterwards  settled  at  Longwood, 
uid  his  household  organized  in  a  style  of  splendour 
which  ought  to  have  satisfied  a  hero  of  moderate 
^TCs;  and  now  began  those  petty  but  bitter 
s<iaabbles  and  wrangles  with  his  unlucky  custodier^ 

Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  which,  wherever  the  fault  might 

lie,  certainly  exhibited  the  great  Napoleon  in  any 

^^^  but  a  dignified  aspect.    Against  Sir  Hudson 


he  conceived  a  strong  and  senseless  prejudice  at 
their  very  first  interview,  and  before  that  gentle* 
man  could  have  done  any  thing  to  give  him  just 
ground  of  offence.  In  fact,  Bonaparte  saw  and 
hated  his  inflexible  and  astute  gaoler. 

After  the  first  day,  the  Emperor  said  to  us,  **  That 
man  is  malevolent;  whilst  looking  at  me,  his  eye  was 
like  that  of  a  hyena  taken  in  a  trap;  put  no  confidence 
in  him;  we  complain  of  the  Admiral,  we  shall  perhaps 
regret  him,  for,  in  truth,  he  has  the  heart  of  a  soldier, 
whilst  the  general  only  wears  the  dress.  His  appear- 
ance and  expression  recall  to  my  mind  those  of  the 
Sbirri  of  Venice.  Who  knows  I  perhaps  he  will  be  my 
executioner.  Let  us  not,  however,  be  hasty  in  forming 
our  judgments;  his  disposition  may,  after  all,  atone  for 
his  sinister  appearance.'* 

It  required  the  whole  of  the  Emperor's  instinctive 
rapidity  to  receive  this  impression  at  the  first  sight  of 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe. 

In  fact.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  had  something  prepossessing 
in  his  appearance 

Sir  Hudson  Lowe  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  and  had 
the  extraordinary  faculty  of  giving  to  all  his  actions 
such  a  colouring  as  suited  the  object  which  he  proposed 
to  effect.  An  excellent  man  of  business,  and  of  extreme 
probity.  Amiable  when  he  pleased,  and  knowing  how 
to  assume  the  most  engaging  form. 

He  might  have  acquired  our  gratitude,  but  he  preferred 
the  disgraceful  reprobation  which  has  followed  him  to 
the  tomb.  He  was  said  to  be  a  good  father  and  a  good 
husband. 

Count  Montholon's  account  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe, 
is,  in  fact,  not  very  consistent.  His  sober  judg- 
ment appears  to  have  risen  against  his  passions 
and  prejudices.  The  painful  and  gaUing  nature 
of  the  position  in  which  this  honest  and  steady,  if 
stern  old  soldier,  was  placed  between  the  Emperor 
and  his  suite  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  English 
government  and  the  Allies  on  the  other^  may  be 
gathered  from  what  follows  : — 

The  ruling  vice  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe's  character  was 
an  unceasing  want  of  confidence  —  a  true  monomania. 
He  often  rose  in  the  middle  of  the  night— leaped  out 
of  bed  in  haste,  from  dreaming  of  the  Emperor's  flight — 
mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  like  a  man  demented  to 
Longwood,  to  assure  himself,  by  interrogating  the  officer 
on  duty,  that  he  was  labouring  under  the  effects  of 
nightmare,  and  not  of  a  providential  instinct ;  and  yet, 
notwithstanding  this,  the  impression  on  his  mind  was  so 
lively  that  he  could  never  decide  on  leaving  Longwood, 
till  he  received  our  word  of  honour  that  the  Emperor 
was  in  his  apartments.  There  was  then  almost  an 
effusion  of  gratitude  on  his  part,  and  he  excused  himself 
for  having  disturbed  us  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

Every  candid  man  must  allow,  that  circum- 
stances were  more  in  fault  than  Sir  Hudson  Lowe, 
for  much  of  what  may  have  been  harsh  or  un- 
mannerly \T\  his  treatment  of  the  wayward  and 
restless  charge,  who  delighted  in  annoying  him. 

The  Emperor's  table-talk,  though  scanty,  offers 
us  a  few  inviting  extracts.  He  spoke  paragraphs 
for  the  Monkeur^  and  the  germ  of  democratic 
speeches,  which  might  have  suited  the  Convention 
during  the  rage  of  Republicanism.  Of  one  memo- 
rable and  mortifying  event,  of  which  the  captive  was 
now  the  greatest  trophy,  he  said  to  his  suite, — 

«*At  Waterloo,  /  owght  to  hate  been  victorumi;  the 
chances  were  a  hundred  to  one  in  my  favour;  but  Ney, 
the  bravest  of  the  brave,  at  the  head  of  forty-two  thou- 
sand f^nchmen,  suffered  himself  to  be  delayed  a  whole 
day  by  some  thousands  of  Nassau  troops.  Had  it  not 
been  for  this  inexplicable  Inactivity,  the  English  army 
would  have  been  taken /o^rafite  delietOy^skd  annihilated 
without  striking  a  blow.    Grouchy,  with  forty  tbousaud 
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men,  Buffered  Bal6w  ind  Bltioher  to  eseape  f^m  him; 
and,  finally,  a  heary  fall  of  rain  had  made  the  ground 
BO  soft,  that  it  was  impossible  to  commence  the  attack 
at  day-break.  Had  I  been  able  to  commence  early, 
Wellington's  army  would  have  been  trodden  down  in  the 
defiles  of  the  forest,  before  the  PmssianB  oould  have  had 
time  to  arriye.  It  was  lost  without  resource.  The 
defeat  of  Wellington's  army  would  haye  been  peace,  the 
repose  of  Europe,  the  recognition  of  the  interests  of  the 
masses,  and  of  the  democracy." 

Of  colonieB  and  himMlf  he  said,  at  an  interview 
with  Colonel  Wilks  the  ex-goyemor  of  St.  Helena, 

^  You  haye  lost  America  by  enfranchisement ;  you 
haye  perceiyed  the  reason,  and,  as  you  say,  you  preyent 
the  English  from  becoming  proprietors  in  India.  You 
do  well,  for,  when  children  arriye  at  years  of  maturity, 
it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  they  should  become 
independent.  Your  power  in  India  has  been  exposed 
to  great  dangers.  I  haye  constantly  assailed  it  by  my 
negotiations,  and  I  would  haye  reached  it  by  my  arms, 
had  I  been  able  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  on  the  partition  of  Turkey.  .  .  . 

I  haye  always  been  of  opinion  that  the  riyalries 
between  great  nations  haye  been  the  results  of  mis- 
understanding, and  ftt>m  the  moment  that  I  was  baulked 
in  my  project  of  making  a  descent  upon  England,  by 
the  fault  of  Admiral  Vllleneuye,  I  neyer  desired  any 
thing  but  peace.  As  long  as  the  negotiations  on  your 
part  were  conducted  by  Fox,  they  were  honourably 
conducted;  and  had  he  liyed,  England  and  France  would 
haye  been  united  in  the  closest  alliance  since  1806. 
Unfortunately  for  both  nations,  Fox  died,  and  the 
ministry  which  succeeded  him,  adopted  the  sluide  of 
Pitt  for  its  iEgis. 

'*  In  short,  I  haye  always  wished  for  peace  with  Eng- 
land, by  all  means  reconcilable  with  the  dignity  of  the 
French  nation. 

The  whole  of  tliis  conversation,  or  rather 
harangue  to  the  departing  governor,  whom  the 
Emperor  charged  with  a  message  to  the  English 
people  and  to  the  Prince  Regent — which  we  fear 
was  never  delivered — ^is  highly  characteristic  of  the 
plausible  speaker.    On  another  occasion,  he  said, — 

**  My  son  will  reign,  if  the  popular  masses  are  per- 
mitted to  act  without  control;  the  orown  will  belong  to 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  if  those  who  are  called  liberals 
gain  the  victory  over  the  people;  but  then,  sooner  or 
later,  the  people  will  discover  that  they  have  been  de- 
ceived,—that  the  white  are  always  white,  the  blue 
always  blue,— and  that  there  is  no  guarantee  for  their 
true  interests,  except  under  the  reign  of  my  dynasty, 
because  it  is  the  work  of  their  creation. 

^  I  did  not  usurp  the  crown,— I  picked  it  up  from  the 
gutter;  the. people  placed  it  on  my  head.  I  wished  the 
name  of  Frenchman  to  be  the  most  noble  and  desirable 
on  the  earth.  I  was  King  of  the  People,  as  the  Bour- 
bons are  Kings  of  the  Nobles,  under  whatever  colours 
they  may  disguise  the  banner  of  their  ancestors. 

His  reminiscences  of  childhood,  like  those  indeed 
of  every  human  creature  possessing  any  degree  of 
sensibility,  though  looking  somewhat  got-up,  are 
affecting  when  viewed  either  in  contrast  with  his 
extraordinary  career,  or  in  relation  to  his  fallen 
condition.  Count  Montholon  had  one  day  been 
writing  for  fourteen  hours  to  his  dictation,  and 
was  completely  exhausted,  hut  yet  able  either  to 
write  down  or  to  bear  in  mind  what  follows  :— 

''What  recollections,'*  said  he,  ''crowd  upon  my 
memory,  when  my  thoughts  are  no  lonoer  occupied  with 
political  topics,  or  with  the  insults  of  that  wicked  man  1 
I  am  carried  back  to  my  first  impreBsions  of  the  life  of 
man.  It  Beems  to  me  always  in  these  moments  of  calm, 
that  I  shonld  have  been  the  happiest  man  in  the  world 
with  twelve  thouBand  francs  a-year,  living  as  the  father 
of  a  fkmUy,  with  my  ynfe  and  son,  in  our  old  house  at 
AJaodo.    Yon  lemember  its  beautiful  situation  —  you 


cannot  have  forgotten  it  I  You  have  often  despoilsd  it 
of  its  finest  bunches  of  grapes,  when  you  ran  oS  with 
Pauline  to  go  and  satisfy  your  childish  a^tpetite.  And 
Madame  Joue — into  what  a  rage  she  put  herself,  and 
how  she  scolded  that  poor  Pauline,  upon  whom  tbe 
whole  storm  always  burst  I  Happy  houzs !  tiie  natal 
soil  has  infinite  charms;  memory  embellishes  it  with  all 
its  powers,  even  to  the  very  odour  of  the  ground,  which 
one  can  so  realize  to  the  senses,  as  to  be  able,  with  the 
eyes  shut,  to  tell  the  spots  first  trodden  by  the  foot  of 
childhood. 

"  I  still  remember  with  emotion,  the  most  wxaU 
details  of  a  Journey  during  which  I  accompanied  Paoli. 
More  than  five  hundred  of  us,  young  peisons  of  the 
first  fknuUes  in  the  island,  formed  his  guard  of  honour; 
I  felt  proud  of  walking  by  his  side,  and  he  appeared  to 
take  pleasure  in  pointing  out  to  me,  with  paternal  af eo* 
tion,  the  passes  of  our  mountains,  which  had  been  wit- 
nesses of  the  heroic  struggle  of  our  fellow-countrymen 
for  natural  independence.  The  impression  made  npoa 
me,  whilst  I  listened,  still  vibratOB  in  my  heart !  Come, 
place  your  huid  upon  my  bosom  1  see,  how  it  beats !" 
and  it  was  true,  his  heart  did  beat  with  such  rapidity, 
as  would  have  excited  my  astonishment,  had  I  not  been 
acquainted  with  his  organization,  and  with  the  kind  of 
electric  commotion  which  his  thoughts  communicated  to 
his  whole  being. 

"It  is  like  the  sound  of  a  bell,"  added  he; "there  U 
none  here ;  I  am  no  longer  accustomed  to  hear  it.  The 
sound  of  a  bell  never  strikes  my  ear,  without  caxiyiBg 
back  my  thoughts  to  the  aensations  of  my  youth.  Tbe 
Angelus'  bell  led  me  back  to  pleasant  reveries,  when,  in 
the  midst  of  earnest  thoughts,  and  bnrdened  with  the 
weight  of  an  imperial  crown,  I  heard  its  ihrst  mukI 
under  the  shady  woods  of  St.  Cloud ;  and  often  haye  1 
been  supposed  to  have  been  revolving  the  plan  of  a 
eampaien  or  digesting  an  imperial  law,  when  my  thongfate 
were  wholly  absorbed  in  dwelling  upon  the  first  impres- 
sions of  my  youth.  Religion  is,  in  ifact,  the  dominioD 
of  the  soul ;  it  is  the  hope,  the  anchor  of  safety,  the 
deliverance  from  evil.  What  a  servioe  has  Christiaoity 
rendered  to  humanity  1  what  a  power  would  it  still 
have,  did  its  ministers  comprehend  tiieir  mission  !" 

This  is  at  least  very  pretty  talk. 

Besides  the  continual  squabbles  with  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe,  quarrels  arose  in  the  Emperor  a  household. 
A  duel  was  impending.  ^  Be  brothers !"  he  said 
to  those  fiery  spirits ;  '*  otherwise  you  will  be  an 
additional  punishment  to  me !  Be  brothers,  I 
command  you,  I  entreat  you  as  a  father !'' 

One  qusOTel  with  Sbr  Hudson  Lowe  led  Napoleon 
to  seek  a  small  revenge,  by  smashing  all  his  own 
plate,  and  ordering  it  for  sale.    The  Count  retetes: 

The  Emperor  ordered  me  to  send  him,  as  an  answer, 
all  his  plate, broken  mto  pieoes.  I  thought  I Bawio 
this  order  an  impulse  of  indignation— justifiablA,  indeed) 
but  the  consequence  of  which  would  be  a  daUy  pnvi- 
tion  to  long  fixed  habits;  and  twenty-four  hours  passed 
without  my  having  obeyed.  The  next  day,  I  though^ 
would  make  me  certain  whether  this  order  proceeded 
from  a  well-considered  and  determined  will,  or  tton  so 
impulse  of  the  moment.  In  foot,  next  morning,  when 
he  rose,  the  Emperor  asked  me  what  I  bad  done;  and 
approving  my  conduot  in  awaiting  a  new  command 
from  him,  before  reducing  him  to  eat  off  bad  Eogli^ 
ware,  he  told  me  to  have  only  as  much  plate  broken  ^ 
I  thought  could  be  spared,  without  encroaching  npoa 
what  was  actuallv  necessary  for  his  personal  senice, 
and  to  send  it  to  the  town,  and  sell  it. 

As  soon  as  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  learned,  by  the  tele- 
graph from  Longwood,  that  splendid  pieces  of  table 
service  were  being  broken  up,  and  that  the  ma^f* 
d*hatel^  Cipriani,  was  preparing  to  take  the  wrecks  of 
them  to  the  town,  there  to  sell  them,  and  place  the  pro- 
duce at  the  disposal  of  the  commissioner  of  proyisions 
for  Longwood,  he  hastened  at  a  gallop  to  Longwood,  to 
tell  me  that  he  would  oppose  this  sale  to  tbe  Jews  of 
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James  Town;  aad  tlttt  if  I  insisM  on  the  sale  taking 
plaee^  I  mnflt  send  and  aell  the  pUbte  to  oertain  penoni 

wbom  1m  would  point  out  to  me 

The  obfintioB  under  which  we  were  to  provide  for 
»  putof  Sie  ezpensee  at  Longwood  not  haying  heen 
RToked,  tlie  Emperor  ordered  me  to  have  the  rett  of 
^  pUte  broken,  to  send  it  to  the  oommiflBioner,  and  to 
employ  some  of  the  produce  of  it  in  pnrohasing  for  hia 
table  ft  lerfiee  of  IhigUsh  porcelain  or  of  ohina,  the  best 
that  mold  be  ftmnd  at  Jamee  Town. 

Tbii  order  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  cool  determi- 
utioD,  aad  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  haTC  obeyed  it;  but  I 
bewidiftt  the  force  of  habit  was  with  the  Emperor, 
and  I  knew  what  a  cruel  change  such  a  striking  one  in 
the  MTTleeof  bistable  would  be  to  him.  I  spoke  to  him 
of  this,  and  proposed  to  keep  only  what  was  strictly 
Bfcesmy :  he  approTcd  of  my  plan;  and,  on  the  5th  of 
Norember,  Cipriani  again  conveyed  to  Commissioner 
IbbetBon  broken  plate,  amounting  in  weight  to  eighty- 
two  pounds  nine  ounces. 

Thu  time  the  blow  was  again  violent  to  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe;  bat  he  made  no  alteration  in  our  position. 

More  plate  was  afterwards  broken,  though  as 
much  from  spleen  as  from  necessity ;  and  In  what 
follows,  the  great  Emperor  more  resembled  a 
»pitefiil  and  angry  waiting-gentlewoman  than  a 
hero  in  adversity  :— 

The  Emperor,  on  his  side,  required  that  I  should  per- 
mit in  what  I  had  said,  namely,  that  his  plate  was  his 
obIj  resooroe  at  St.  Helena;  and  I  received,  for  the 
third  time,  orders  to  have  all  the  plate  broken  up,  with 
the  ezoeption  of  twelve  covers;  fresh  remonstrances  on 
QJ  part  would  have  been  useless  and  unbecoming;  I 
refrained  from  msUdng  any,  and  the  Emperor  believed 
himieif  obeyed. 

Foor  baskets  of  broken  plate,  weighing  altogether 
2^  Ib&  12  OS.,  were  conveyed  from  Longwood  on  the 
2oth  of  December,  1816,  and  dinner  was  served  on  bad 
china,  brought  by  Cipriani  firom  James  Town. 

When  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  was  made  acquainted  with 
this  third  and  last  despatch,  and  the  purchase  of  the 
china,  he  saw  that  he  was  conquered;  came  to  express 
to  me  hia  lively  regret,  and  plainly  showed  how  much 
^nid  he  was  of  blame  from  his  government :  he  told 
me  that  he  only  acted  on  tiie  conviction  that  we  had  a 
great  qoantlty  of  gold  at  Longwood;  that  he  had  been 
assQRd  of  this ;  and  that  he  would  never  have  allowed 
a  single  piece  of  plate  to  be  broken,  could  he  have  sup- 
pt^  that  matters  would  go  so  far  as  to  reduce  General 
^onaparte  to  eat  off  dishes  like  those  of  the  lowest  colo- 
^il'm  the  island;  that  he  would  send  immediately  to 
^  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  procure  a  suitable  service, 
Dntil  tneh  time  aa  he  could  receive  one  from  Engbuid. 

Ihe  Emperor  was  enchanted  with  the  account  which 
1  Ka>e  him  of  thia  commanication;  but  his  joy  was 
changed  into  perfect  disgust  when  he  sat  down  to  his 
™er,  serred  on  the  china  brought  by  Gpriani.  The 
phj»ical  effect  upon  him  was  such  that  he  ate  nothing, 
and  said  to  me,  on  leaving  the  dinner-table,  ^*  It  must  be 
flowed,  my  son,  that  we  are  all  great  children.  Can 
Jon  conceire  that  I  could  not  conquer  my  dii]gust  at  this 
hadly-served  dinner  \ — I,  who  when  I  was  young  ate  from 
bwk  dishes;  in  truth,  I  am  ashamed  of  myself  to-day." 
*  Ut  the  shame  be  of  short  duration,"  replied  I,  '*  for 
}»-»orrow  your  Bi^'eety  wiU  dine  with  appetite."  "I 
wpe  so,"  answered  he,  **  for  this  would  be  too  foolish." 
His  joy  was  infantine  when,  next  morning,  Marchand 
bronght  to  him  m  the  bath  his  saup6  a  la  Jieine,  as 
QHia],in  the  little  sUver-gilt  bowl  which  he  had  been 
^J^ciistomed  for  many  years  to  see.  He  could  not  help 
"taking  me,  with  a  anile,  for  my  disobedience,  and  I 
^  greatly  put  to  it  to  keep  my  secret  till  dinner-time; 
bnt  I  kept  it,  so  great  was  my  hope  of  giving  him  a  few 
momenta  of  agreeable  impression,  when  he  saw  his  din- 
^  serred  as  usuaL  I  was  right;  for  when  we  entered 
the  dining-room,  he  took  me  by  the  ear,  and  said  to 
^  in  his  joyous  tone,  **  Ha,  ha  I  Mr.  Rogue;  you  took 
'^  yooraelf  yesterday  to  make  me  pass  an  uncomfort- 
«« •Porter  of  an  hour;  it  is  my  turn  to-day  ! " 


I  confessed  to  him,  that,  not  being  able  to  tesolve  to 
take  from  him  his  last  luxury,  I  had  put  aside  what  waa 
necessary  for  his  personal  service;  but  that,  to  make  up 
for  this,  (J  had  been  obliged  to  take  away  all  the  plate 
used  by  the  grand  marshal.  He  laughed  very  heartily 
at  the  fraud  which  my  solicitude  for  his  comfort  had 
suggested  to  me,  and  said,  ^  Upon  my  £uth,  you  have 
done  well  I  and  so  much  the  better,  that  you  have  suc- 
ceeded with  this  bandit,  Lowe,  as  well  as  if  I  had  not  a 
silver  dish  left.  As  to  Bertrand,  so  much  the  worse  for 
him,  if  he  has  nothing  but  china  1  It  was  his  advice 
which  I  followed." 

The  Emperor  had  letters  sent  to  the  princes  and 
princesses  of  his  family,  informing  them  that  he  waa 
destitute  of  the  most  necessary  things — of  the  comforts 
of  life.  They  all  hastened  to  offer  him  the  whole  or  the 
greater  portion  of  their  fortunes. 

With  a  few  detached  scraps  of  Napoleon's  table- 
talk,  we  must  condude  our  hasty  notice  of  the 
opening  portion  of  Count  Montholon's  work;  a 
work  which,  whatever  be  its  defects  or  merits, 
always  artlessly,  and  without  study,  exhibits  its 
author  in  the  light  of  an  honest  and  candid  man, 
and  a  faithful  and  disinterested  follower  of  Napo* 
leon. 

Napoleon,  primed  perhaps  by  English  and  other 
reviews,  was  a  severe  but  discriminating  critic  of 
his  brother  Luoien's  epio  poem  of  '^  Charlemagne." 
He  said, — 

"  Lucien,  perhaps,  may  have  wished  to  write  a  work 
of  re-action !  How  could  he  indulge  the  illusion  of 
believing  that  he  was  about  to  restore  the  power  of 
Rome !  How  can  one  admit  that  he  consecrated 
twenty  thousand  lines  to  preach  absurdities  which  no 
longer  belong  to  the  age ;  to  defend  prejudices  which  he 
can  no  longer  entertain  1 — and  he,  above  all — all  whose 
opinions  are  controlled  and  regulated  by  the  theory  of 
republicanism  I 

**  What  a  perversity  of  mind  !  What  he  could  really 
have  done,  is  a  history  of  Italy. 

^  This  passion  of  Lucien,  and  others  of  my  frimily,  for 
writing  poetry  and  romance,  is  something  quite  inex- 
plicable —  Louis  and  Elisa  write  romances  !  There 
may  be  clearness  and  interest  in  Louis's  romances,  but 
by  far  the  greater  part  will  consist  of  sentimental  meta- 
physics and  philosophical  absurdity.  As  to  Elisa,  I 
am  at  fault  if  she  does  not  give  us  the  sequel  of  the 
Monk."  .... 

^  My  object  was  to  destroy  the  whole  of  the  feudal 
system,  as  organized  by  Charlemagne.  With  this  view, 
I  created  a  nobility  ft^m  amoug  the  people,  in  order  to 
swallow  up  the  remains  of  the  feudal  nobility.  The 
foundations  of  my  ideas  of  fitness  were  abilities  and 
personal  worth ;  and  I  selected  the  son  of  a  farmer  or 
an  artisan  to  make  a  duke  or  a  marshal  of  France.  .  .  . 

**  My  plan  was  to  re-construct  the  ancient  nobility  of 
France.  Every  family  which  reckoned  among  the 
number  of  its  ancestors  a  cardinal,  a  great  officer  of  the 
crown,  a  marshal  of  France,  chancellor,  keeper  of  the 
seals,  minister,  &c.  was  entitled  on  that  account  to  sue 
for  the  title  of  duke.  You,  Montholon,  for  example, 
would  have  been  a  duke,  because  you  were  descended 
from  chancellors  and  keepers  of  the  great  seal  of  France. 
Every  family  which  had  had  an  archbishop,  ambassador, 
chief  president,  lieutenant-general,  or  vice-admiral,  the 
title  of  count :  every  family  which  had  had  a  bishop, 
major-general,  rear-admiral,  councillor  of  state,  or  pre- 
sident of  parliament,  the  title  of  baron. 

These  ideas,  inconsistent  enough  in  themselves, 
are  among  the  many  after-thoughts  with  which  Na- 
poleon, in  captivity,  sought  to  glorify  himself  for 
unfulfilled  designs. 

There  is  something  painfully  little  in  the 
bitter  pleasure  which  it  always  gave  Napoleon 
to  mortify  and  torment  the  unfortimate  person 
compelled    to   see   to    his   safe    custody.     One 
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means  of  annoyance  was  uniformly  refusing  to 
admit  Sir  Hudson  to  his  presence,  especially  when 
the  poor  man  wished,  with  his  own  eyes,  to  satisfy 
himself  that  the  captive  had  not  escaped.  One 
day,  the  Count  relates, 

I  was  writing  from  his  dictation,  when  the  yalet-de- 
chambre  on  duty  came  to  inform  him  that  the  goTemor 
had,  for  the  last  half-hour,  been  insisting  on  entering 
the  Emperor's  room,  in  order  to  assare  himself  with  his 
own  eyes  that  he  had  not  escaped.  The  yalet  had  re- 
sisted, but  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  had  dared  to  forget  all 
propriety  so  far  as  to  say,  that  he  would  hare  the  doors 
forced  if  they  persisted  in  not  opening  them  to  him.  It  was 
then  only  that  Noverras  resohed  to  come  and  disturb  his 
royal  master,  whom  he  knew  to  be  occupied  in  dictating 
to  me ;  and  I  must  remark  here,  that  the  Emperor  was 
so  derotedly  loTed  by  his  attendants,  that  there  was  not 
one  among  them  who,  completely  associating  themselves 
with  his  sufferings,  would  not  have  sacrificed  himself  to 
spare  him  the  slightest  one  of  them.  NoTerras  knew 
the  blow  which  this  affair  would  be  to  the  Emperor,  and 
therefore  it  was  not  till  the  very  last  extremity  that  he 
consented  to  bring  him  Sir  Hudson  Lowe's  message. 
The  Emperor  listened  with  contemptuous  indifference, 
and,  turning  ronnd,  said : — ^  Tell  my  gaoler  that  it  is  in 
his  power  to  change  his  keys  for  the  hatchet  of  the  ex- 
ecutioner, and  that  if  he  enters,  it  shall  be  oyer  a  corpse. 
Giye  me  my  pistols."  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  heard  this 
answer,  and  retired  oonfonnded;  but  the  blow  was 
struck,  and  the  day  was  lost  for  work. 

Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  when  in  a  gracious  humour, 
once  presented  a  small  case  6f  superior  Bourbon 
coffee  for  Napoleon's  use,  which  Count  Montholon 
was  afraid  to  mention,  for  fear  of  giving  offence  ; 
but  to  his  great  astonishment— 

The  Emperor  merely  said^ — ^  Cause  the  case  to  be 
carried  to  the  pantry — ^good  coffee  is  a  precious  thing  in 
this  horrible  place."  Cipriani  thought  me  mad,  when 
I  put  the  case  into  his  charge  to  be  used  by  Pierron,  the 
chief  cook.  I  was  obliged  to  repeat  the  Emperor's 
order  before  he  would  consent  to  obey;  declaring  to  me, 
oyer  and  oyer  again,  that  he  would,  first  of  all,  submit  it 
to  a  variety  of  trials  before  he  allowed  any  of  it  to  be 
served  up  to  his  master.  In  short,  the  coffee  was  excel- 
lent. 

Cipriani,  in  conformity  with  the  character  of  his 
nation,  suspected  poison  in  the  gift.  Napoleon 
better  knew  Englishmen,  of  whom  he  said,  "  I 
have  done  England  great  mischief,  and  would  have 
done  her  more  had  the  war  continued,  hut  I  have 
never  ceased  to  esteem  the  English  people." 

The  following  extraordinary  story  is  related  here 
of  the  royal  lady,  best  known  in  England  as  the 
friend  and  patroness  of  Lady  Hamilton  and  the 
oajoler  of  Lord  Nelson  :— 

The  aged  Queen  CaroUne  of  Naples  was  living  in 
Sicily,  overwhelmed  with  vexation,  and  steeped  in 
humiliations.  The  English  had  unworthily  sacrificed 
her  to  their  ambitious  views  upon  Sicily.  She  was 
thirsting  for  vengeance,  and  her  imagination— degraded 
by  all  the  blood  which  she  had  caused  to  be  shed,  when 
the  unskilfttlness  of  the  Directory  re-opened  to  her  the 


gates  of  Naples — oonld  not  be  restrained  witbia  m 
bounds,  when  she  thought  she  saw  a  ray  of  hope. 

The  marriage  of  one  of  her  daughters  with  the  Dake 
of  Orleans,  was  made  subservient  to  the  policy  of  the 
moment.  On  the  birth  of  the  Duke  de  Cb&rtres,  sbe 
conceived  the  infernal  idea  of  offering  him  up  as  a  holo- 
caust, in  order  to  buy  back  the  crown  of  Naples.  *<Tliid 
child,"  she  wrote  to  the  Emperor,  *<  will  one  day  become 
a  dangerous  rival  of  your  son;  he  will  fully  represent  i 
principle  of  concihation  between  interests  which  yoo 
have  amalgamated  in  appearance,  but  which  your  death 
will  separate  anew.  Restore  to  me  the  crown  of  Naples, 
and  I  wUl  at  the  same  time  serve  your  cause,  and  sati- 
ate my  hatred  of  the  English,  by  new  Sicilian  Vespers, 
which  will  swallow  up  a  whole  race  of  rivals  of  yoar 
dynasty." 

The  Emperor  was  filled  with  indignation,  and  caused 
the  bearer  of  this  execrable  message  to  be  conveyed  to 
a  state-prison.  There  he  would  have  long  remained^ 
had  not  the  events  of  1814  restored  him  to  Uberty. 

Atrocious  and  dissembling  as  was  the  character 
of  the  Q,ueen  of  Naples,  if  the  above  anecdote  is  at 
all  credible,  she  mnst  have  been,  at  this  time, 
absolutely  insane. 

Las  Cases  departed,  the  ex-Emperor  fell  into 
bad  health,  and  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  became  more 
cross  and  irritable  than  ever.  The  climate  of  Si. 
Helena,  it  is  stated  by  Count  Montholon,  disagreed 
with  Napoleon,  and  the  singular  complaint  \& 
made  that  the  thermometer  there  'Wanes  Un 
degrees,  according  as  the  sun  is  above  or  below  the 
horizon."  A  very  limited  range  this,  compared 
with  the  great  majority  of  even  the  most  salubrious 
climates. 

About  this  time,  several  ships  arrived  from  India 
and  the  Cape,  and  the  officers  were  permitted,  as 
usual,  to  visit  Longwood.  An  anonymous  captaiu 
ofiFered  to  rescue  the  Emperor,  and  carry  him 
wherever  he  would  ;  but  he  declined.  One  of  the 
officers  of  the  garrison,  also,  contrived  a  plan  of 
escape,  which  '*  was  almost  certain  of  success ;" 
but  neither  was  this  plan  acceded  to.  The 
£mperor  might  doubt  whether  these  were  not 
snares  to  entrap  him,  and  authorize  a  more  rigor- 
ous confinement. 

The  work  breaks  off  abruptly,  with  a  new 
squabble  between  Napoleon  and  Sir  Hudson  Lowe, 
who  was  compelled  to  be  ever  on  the  alert  to 
detect  secret  correspondences.  The  subsequent 
volume,  or  volumes,  as  they  must  refer  to  a  period 
of  which  comparatively  little  is  known,  namely, 
that  which  intervened  between  the  departure  of 
Las  Cases,  Gourgaud,  and  others  of  the  suite,  and 
the  death  of  Napoleon,  will  be  looked  for  with 
interest  and  curiosity ;  while  the  most  trivial  of 
details  and  unimportant  ^Mictations "  in  those 
already  published  will  long  form  a  study  to  the 
future  historian  of  Napoleon,  however  meagre  they 
may  seem  to  contemporary  readers. 


THE  INSCRIPTION. 


"  If  an  inscription  be  put  upon  my  tomb,  it  mav  be,  that  I  was  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  the  church  ;  and  ai  enthasu^iic 
a  haUr  of  those  who  have  betrayed  it,  be  they  who  they  may.*' — Colxridob's  •*  Table  Talk,'^'' 


Let  him  who  never  dared  refhse 
To  pay  the  parish  priest  his  dues, 
Whether  his  breeding  sows  and  ewes 

Brought  nine  or  ten, 
Pause;  for  the  tomb  of  one  he  views, 

Who  loved  soch  men ! 


But  let  not  him  whose  graceless  soul 
Regards  the  fruits  of  sty  and  stall. 
Of  fold  and  field,  as  sacred  all 

From  priestly  touch. 
On  a  departed  spirit  call 

Who  hated  such !  L. 
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This  is  a  cleyer  book,  though  some  may  say,  not  a 
caadid  one.  The  arowed  object  of  the  volume,  says  the 
uthor,  ''is  to  expose,  in  an  agreeable  form,  the  fal- 
luiee  of  s  peculiar  system  of  empiricism  which  has  but 
too  frequently  succeeded  in  luring  dupes  to  their  ruin." 
This  systeai  is  Homceopaihy,  which  the  author  of  the 
Coofessions  fancies  may  be  better  exposed  and  put 
dotrn  bj  satire  and  tale,  than  by  further  learned  con- 
troTeisy  in  Medical  Journals.  The  idea  he  has  worked 
oQt  Id  a  dear,  well-written  tale,  in  which  a  German 
HoauEopathist,  who  has  made  his  fortune  in  England, 
relates  his  Tarious  adventures,  and  unfolds  the  mysteries 
of  his  sneoessfyil  practice.  His  fortunes  were  at  the 
lowest  ebb  when  the  discoveries  of  Hahnemann  pre- 
leated  themselves  to  him  as  an  inexhaustible  mine  of 
gold,  if  properly  worked.    Let  him  tell  it  himself. 

I  shall  simply  state,  that  having  examined  it  in  all  its 
beazings,  I  cried  ^  Eureka,"  for  it  suited  me :  spent 
some  time  in  medical  studies,  took  a  degree  as  M.  D., 
laerelj  as  a  cover  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  being  a 
Quack,  and  carefully  husbanding  my  resources,  I  was 
soon  ready  to  start  in  my  new  career. 

Eogliahmen  being  the  persons  I  most  desired   as 
patients,  1  had    assiduously    cultivated    the    English 
tOBfoe,  and  ingeniously  contrived  to  be  paid  for  my 
uqnisition,  by  pretending  to  teach  English  students 
Germaa,  as  soon  as  I  had  acquired  the  mere  rudiments 
ef  the  former.  ..... 

It  forms  one  of  the  curious  coincidences  of  my  life, 
that  jut  at  this  period,  when  I  was  as  yet  undecided 
where  to  pitch  my  camp,  I  met  an  Homceopathist  who 
had  sojonmed  in  many  towns  of  England,  and  from  him 
I  learned,  more  practically  than  I  had  hitherto  known, 
the  rationale  of  forming  a  settlement. 

This  man  had  sought  England,  five  years  before,  with 
tventj  pounds  in  his  pocket,  carrying  a  packet  of 
Genera  watches,  for  vjrhich  he  was  to  receive  ^  per 
ttDtage,  in  case  of  his  smuggling  them  successfully ; 
this  he  accomplished,  and  then  tri^  to  drive  a  trade  by 
repairing  Geneva  and  French  watches.  Finding  this 
trade  overstocked,  and  not  being  able  to  get  work 
aongh,  his  slender  finances  became  exhausted,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  become  servant  to  a  fellow-countryman, 
^0  was  practising  Homceopathy,  vrith  the  additional 
^  of  galvanism,  electricity,  and  cupping,  in  the  ironic 
town  of  Sheffield,  where  he  was  making  a  good  deal  of 
r>ld  of  the  Vulcanian  population.  This  man  had 
treated  him  kmdly,  and,  after  some  time,  taken  him  into 
his  confidence. 

In  short,  the  servant,  Dusterweg,  soon  became  as 
S«>d  a  physician  as  his  master ;  cured  many  whimsical 
•Id  Udies ;  acquired  a  vast  reputation ;  and  was  one  of 
the  most  ingenious  of  puffers.  At  Heidelberg  he  got  a 
<legree,and  soon  eclipsed  his  patron.  This  Herr  Doctor, 
^on  Dnsterweg,  gave  our  hero,  his  countryman,  the 
fi>Uowing  sound  advice  about  laying  a  good  foundation 
for  hii  future  practice :  — 

f  A.  patient  of  rank— an  old  imaginative  Earl,  who 
thinks  he  hM  been  cured  of  an  abscess  in  his  brain  by 
■•--which  absoeaa  was  the  production  of  my  brain,  and 
which  required  the  administration  of  30,000  globules  of 
<weet  ^ereury,one  globule  being  Uken  for  nine  months, 
every  quarter  of  an  hour,  so  that  in  that  time  he  had 
^en  the  enormous  quantity  of  one-eighth  of  a  grain." 

In  this  style  did  my  new  acquaintance,  Schnickle,— 
1  beg  his  pardon,  Herr  Doctor  Von  Dusterweg,— 
acquaint  me  with  the  management  of  the  practical  part 
of  mj  chosen  profession  ;  but  not  satisfied  with  these 
^j^  I  persuaded  him  one  day  to  make  over  to  me  an 
^Jd  pocket-book,  to  which  I  had  seen  him  often  refer  ; 
»»  he  did  in  an  unguarded  moment,  when  he  had 


made  rather  too  copious  libations  to  the  jolly  god  at  my 
expense.  Now,  this  little  book  was  not  any  way  remark- 
able in  appearance,  except  that  it  was  old  and  greasy, 
and  had  the  picture  of  a  Jager  shooting  at  a  stag  im- 
pressed on  its  cover,  and  a  name  attempted  to  be  erased 
firom  the  fly  leaf. 

This  invaluable  pocket-book  proved  a  complete  guide 
to  the  practice  of  Homosopathy.  It  is  not  vrithpnt  sense 
as  the  reader  will  see. 

Nervous  and  Hypochondriac  cases  are  the  best  for 
our  practice.  They  pay  best;  and  being  quite  incurable 
by  medicine  only,  are  those  which  are  least  grudged  to 
us  by  the  Regulars. 

N.B.— Old  established  M.D.'8,  who  had  made  their 
fortunes,  have  often  sent  me  such  cases. 

Treatment. — Diet  as  different  as  possible  from  what- 
ever they  have  been  taking  before,  abundant  exercise 
vrith  firom  thirty  to  forty  globules  per  diem.  These 
must  be  changed  every  three  days,  in  order  to  secure  the 
attendance  of  the  patients,  and  the  consequent  reception 
of  their  fees-  To  such  persons  you  cannot  be  too  liberal 
of  your  promises  of  health ;  but  never  omit  stating,  that 
recovery  will  be  tedious. 

Value.— If  well   managed,   from   twelve   to   sixty 


guineas. 

All  the  common  complaints,  incident  to  females,  are 
profitable,  and  easUy  cured;  per^ns  affticted  with  such, 
are  never  satisfied  vrith  their  regular  physician,  except 
he  is  constantly  dosing  them,  even  against  his  better 
Judgment.  They  vrill  do  for  you,  what  they  will  not  do 
for  him,  namely,  exercise  freely,  and  take  proper  food, 
get  up  early,  go  to  bed  in  good  time,  and  refhdn  from 
undressing  themselves  to  go  to  parties  at  midnight. 
Globules  and  attenuations  must  be  given  in  fireqnent 
doses,  otherwise,  recovery  might  be  attributed  to  your 
rational  treatment.  This  must  never  be  permitted;  the 
exercise,  diet,  and  all  other  means  must  be  made  secon- 
dary to  the  globules.  The  distinction  between  the  Regu- 
lar and  you,  in  such  cases,  consists  in  this :  That  he  is 
required  to  cure  by  medicine  alone,  and  nothing  farther 
vrill  be  submitted  to,  from  him;  whereas,  you  will  have 
perfect  command  over  the  actions,  diet,  nay,  from  the 
frequency  of  administering  your  medicines,  over  the  very 
thoughts  of  your  patient.    Hence  your  success  ! 

Fevers  are  a  little  hazardous,  yet  you  should  not 
refuse  them;  for  all  sensible  vnriters  on  the  subject, 
acknowledge  that  the  less  done  in  fever  the  better,  and 
that  suits  admirably  vrith  our  practice.  Nine  cases  out 
'of  ten  vrill  get  well  spontaneously.  Well,  in  those  nine 
you  and  your  globules  get  all  the  credit;  if  you  see  the 
tenth  likely  to  die,  immediately  apologize  for  not  being 
able  to  attend  on  account  of  your  home  practice.  The 
patient  dies,  but  not  in  your  hands;  some  regular  physi- 
cian is  called  in,  says  all  is  wrong,  and  adopting  his 
own  practice,  has  the  felicity  of  performing  the  last 
ceremony,  and  baring  maligned  you,  follows  the  ex- 
ample of  his  patient,  and  departs.  Never  forget  to  pay 
a  visit  of  condolence  to  the  afflicted  family,  before  the 
first  gloss  is  off  their  mourning 

Should  the  reverse  of  this  case  happen,  that  is,  should 
a  regular  physician  be  displaced,  to  call  you  in,  at  a 
time  when  there  is  little  hope  of  the  patient's  recover]^ 
never  doubt  about  undertaking  the  case,  stating,  at  the 
same  time  unequivocally,  that  the  vitsd  principle  has 
been  so  much  lowered,  that  you  entertain  very  little 
hopes;  but  that,  as  the  regular  practitioner  had  despaired, 
it  was  plain  he  put  little  trust  in  his  own  treatment : 
you  would  try :  very  sorry  that  you  did  not  see  them 
sooner.  You  commence,  nature  gets  fair  play ;  reco- 
very ensues,  immortal  honour  crowns  your  brows,  and 
Homoeopathy  is  lauded  to  the  skies.  If  the  patient  dies, 
it  only  justifies  the  opinion  you  had  given—"  too  far 
gone." 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  serves  to  protect 
our  characters  in  unfortunate  cases;  the  family  of  the 
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deceased  are  ashamed  at  having  had  the  weakness  to 
employ  us,  and  are  too  proud  to  acknowledge  it,  so 
their  wounded '' amour  propre ''  oaoses  them  either  to 
defend  our  treatment,  or  to  be  perfectly  silent  on  the 
subject.    Either  answers ! 

Cancers  and  some  skin  diseases  had  better  be  rejected. 
You  can't  cure  them,  neither  can  any  one  else  I  Time 
is  lost,  and  failure  is  fktal  to  our  system.  But,  on  the 
o^her  hand,  it  is  found  highly  useful  to  give  the  most 
high-sounding  and  portentous  names  to  the  most  trifling 
maladies.  Thus,  oTory  little  innooent  tumour  most  be 
called  cancer;  every  little  rush  on  the  skin  either  Lepra, 
or  Elephantiasis,  or  Psoriasis.  Such  oases  get  well,  and 
the  induction  is  plain 

In  your  general  conversation  with  patients,  use  the 
simplest  terms  you  can  devise — this,  for  contrast  with 
the  Regulars,  who  are  lovers  of  octosyllabic  jaw- 
luzators.  Endeavour  to  preserve  your  foreign  idiom, 
in  whatever  land  you  may  be ;  this  impresses  the  polite, 
and  captivates  the  vulgar.  It  is  ofVen,  however,  the 
highest  proof  of  wisdom,  to  keep  your  eyes  open,  and 
vour  mouth  shut.  Give  liberally  to  charities  patronised 
by  your  patronesses;  but  there  should  be  an  attempt  at 
privacy,  in  so  doing,  which  will  be  an  incentive  to  pub- 
lication.   Never  mind  your  patrons  in  this  line  I 

Patients  who  are  sceptical  of  the  truths  of  Homoe- 
opathy, from  a  love  of  variety,  or  a  hundred  other 
reasons,  will  sometimes  consult  you ;  as  these  persons 
are  inclined  to  ridicule  infinitesimal  doses,  it  is  some- 
times highly  useful  to  give  them  powerfhl  doses  of 
various  highly-concentrated  medicines,  in  globules, 
similar  in  appearance  to  all  the  rest,  but  consisting  of 
Morphia,  Sti7chnine,  Arsenic,  Corrosive  Sublimate,  and 
such  like :  a  few  of  these,  mingled  with  your  suffar  and 
starch  globules,  will  cause  effects  to  be  felt  by  the 
sceptic,  which  will  quickly  overcome  his  disbelief — he 
generally  makes  an  excellent  patien^  and  often  a  good 
decoy  duck. 

Never  scruple  in  paralytic  cases  to  give  Strychnine 
largely;  but  never  allow  it  to  be  supposed  that  you  are 
giving  more  at  a  dosey  than  the  one-hundred-thousandth 
of  a  grain. 

Much  of  this  may  be  imlkfT  or  nnoandid.  On  this 
head  we  give  no  opmion;  oar  sole  object  behig  to  dis- 
play the  character  of  the  book. In  fiirtherance  of  his 

grand  design  our  Uomosopathist  went  to  London. 

I  had  taken  np  my  abode  with  a  Jew  tailor,  in  the 
Strand,  and  he  advised  me  to  commence  my  piactiee  in 
some  of  the  country  towns,  and  afterwards  oome  up  to 
London,  when  I  knew  more  of  the  people  I  had  to  deal 
vfith. 

This  advice  seemed  good,  becanse  it  tallied  with  my 
own  inclinations,  and  I  determined  to  adopt  it.  He 
also  offered  to  introduce  me  to  the  celebrated  Heinrich 
Hosse,  who  was  flourishing  as  an  Homcsopathist  at  the 
West  End,  and  as  he  was  our  countryman,  he  promised 
me  honest  advice  from  him. 

Next  day  we  sought  Hosse,  who  was  living  in  one  of 
the  villa  houses,  bordering  on  the  Green  Park,  and  who 
appeared  rather  to  have  sought  retirement  than  pub- 
licity, in  the  choice  of  his  residence.  A  long  row  of 
carriages  was  drawn  up  at  his  door,  some  of  them  dis- 
playing coronets  on  their  panels,  and  sundry  oabs, 
evidently  from  distances,  were  continually  arriving. 
A  porter,  in  showy  livery,  received  us  at  the  door,  and 
a  black  lackey  showed  us  into  a  handsome  reception 
room,  where  some  fifty  or  sixty  persons  were  alnady 
collected. 

At  this  moment  a  small  Hger  entered  from  another 
room,  and  called  out  with  the  accent  of  a  foreigner — 
**  Milor  Middelton."  A  gentlemanly  man  immediately 
followed  him.  This  ceremony  was  repeated  every  few 
minutes,  only  with  a  new  title,  till  I  began  to  think 
that  the  whole  House  of  Lords  had  come  to  consult 
Herr  Hosse.  Then  came  a  Countess,  and  a  Baronet, 
or  two,  and  a  few  Honourables,  then  some  plain  Mr. 
or  Mrs.  then  our  ears  were  tickled  with  a  Duchess. 
In  about  an  hour,  our  own  unworthy  names  were  called, 
and  we  in  turn  followed  the  tiger  through  a  tastefUl 


corridor,  full  of  flowering  exotics,  and  entered  an  apart- 
ment fitted  up  with  exquisite  taste  and  splendour.  Large 
looking-glasses  filled  all  the  piers,  and  the  fbrnitnie  wu 
covered  in  crimson  velvet. 

In  an  easy  ehair,  at  a  small  roimd  table,  nt  Heir 
Hosse,  having  before  him  a  rosewood  box,  eontaiBiog 
his  Materia  Medica.  A  number  of  notes  and  wins 
gold  lay  also  beside  him.  A  kind  of  dumb  waiter, 
with  revolving  leaves,  stood  at  his  left  hand,  coyered 
with  small  phials  and  pill-boxes.  Confronting  him,  on 
a  tall  perch,  sat  a  magnificent  macaw,  in  all  the  spka. 
dour  of  his  oriental  plumage,  with  his  head  on  one  side, 
as  if  listening  to  every  word  that  was  said—u  great  a 
natural  dandy  as  his  master  was  an  artificial  one.  A 
bust  of  Hahnemann,  in  pure  white  marble,  was  sap. 
ported  on  a  chaste  column,  almost  behind  his  chair,  with 
the  motto — 

«  Aitis  Medics  Renovator.** 

A  few  pictures,  more  remarkable  for  the  masEiTe 
richness  of  their  frames,  than  the  excellenee  of  the 
painting,  were  suspended  from  the  walls,  and  sone 
halfndozen  volumes,  completed  the  arrangement  of 
this  handsome  study,  where  the  only  things  wanting, 
seemed  to  be  the  materials  for  study.  The  presiding 
spirit  amidst  all  this  splendour,  was  a  little  dark  Jewish- 
looking  man,  with  an  inefiable  look  of  self-satisfaction. 
He  was  attired  in  a  flowing  and  flowered  silk  dressing- 
gown,  secured  by  a  thick  cord  and  tassels,  at  the  waist, 
but  open  at  the  breast  to  display  his  rich  vest,  hand- 
some ruffles,  diamond  studs,  and  gold  watch-chains. 

He  received  us  most  courteously,  and  being  informed 
of  my  wish  to  obtain  his  advice  with  regard  to  a  settle* 
ment|  placed  his  head  on  one  side  (like  his  macaw,) 
and,  having  considered  for  a  few  minutes,  giaTcly 
asked—*'  How  much  I  could  afford  to  expend,  in  the 
first  instance!" 

Being  informed  that  my  resoorces  were  very  lioiited, 
he  advised  me  to  commenoe  in  some  of  the  proyincial 
towns,  where  the  field  was  opei^  and  not  think  d 
London,  till  I  had  saved  money  enough  to  make  a 
stylish  impression,  or  at  least,  to  purchase  a  partner- 
ship vrith  some  of  those  already  established.  This 
advice  decided  me,  and  alter  some  desultory  couTersa- 
tion,  we  took  our  leave,  Hoeee  having  promised  to 
forward  my  interests  in  every  way  that  he  could,  pro* 
vided  I  left  London. 

After  much  inquiry,  I  fixed  on  Manchester  as  a  good 
place  to  commence  practice,  and  engaged  the  little  Ger- 
man tailor,  with  whom  I  lodged,  and  whose  trade  was 
indiffisrent,  to  act  as  my  servant.  He  made  himself  s 
most  picturesque  livery,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  finished, 
we  started,  having  previously  ordered  private  apart- 
ments in  the  jprincipal  hotel,  and  announced  oju  ei- 
pected  arrival  in  all  the  local  papers. 

The  little  tailor's  name  was  Johan  Kobelt,  and  a  most 
faithful  and  useful  alley  he  proved  to  me.  Seated  on 
the  top  of  the  coach,  he  told  stories  of  the  extraordinarx 
cures  I  had  accomplished,  and  stated,  that  I  only  in- 
tended staying  a  few  days  in  Manchester  for  counltar 
tions.  Two  of  his  auditors,  who  said  nothing,  deter- 
mined to  try  the  marvel- working  powers  of  so  cxt^80^ 
dinary  a  person,  and  the  more  resolutely,  fVom  hanng 
been  to  London  for  advioe,  where  they  had  swallowed  » 
fair  allowance  of  blue  piU,  been  boiled  in  hot  baths, 
perished  in  oold  ones,  and  finally  told,  that  their  Urers 
would  never  be  better  without  change  of  seeae  and  air. 
Every  where  the  coaoh  stopped,  Johaa  was  eloquent 
in  my  praises,  and  distributed  cards  bearing  my  name, 
and  the  address  of  the  hotel,  where  I  intended  stoppinfi 
in  Manohester.  The  onnning  little  fUlow  had  suo 
written  to  the  landlord,  annonnoing  my  arrival,  and  bf 
a  timely  douceur  to  the  waiter,  had  oiroulated  my  cards 
in  every  quarter  of  the  town. 

As  I  knew  nothing  of  these  traametions,  you  maj 
Judge  of  my  surprise  at  being  informed  by  the  landlord 
that  several  persons  were  anxiously  awaiting  my  ani»»l» 
and  had  left  orders  to  be  informed  of  it  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. I  was  not  half  an  hour  in  my  apartmeirts,  when 
twenty  persons  had  sent  np  their  cania,  expresshig  their 
Wish  to  consult  me. 
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A  wretched,  sqaalid-lookiiig  mendicant,  apparently 
eovered  with  leprosy,  also  cansed  a  echool-boy  to  write 
%  dirty  little  scrawl,  begging  me,  for  God's  sake,  to 
fare  him,  as  he  had  been  in  all  this  hospitals,  and  none 
of  the  doctors  conld.    This  I  threw  aside  in  disgust. 

An  eiegaotly-folded  note  was  next  presented  from  Sir 

H G ,  requesting  that  I  would  fayour  him  with 

a  call  as  soon  as  conyenient,  and  stating  that  a  serrant 
inu'ted  for  an  answer. 

I  was  on  the  point  of  sending  an  afflrmatiye  one,  when 
Johan,  who  had  been  out,  entered  the  room,  and  being 
inforaed  of  what  I  could  not  help  considering  extraor- 
dinary success,  interrupted  me,  and  in  most  peremptory 
im  said,  **  Success,  indeed  !  Excuse  your  humble  ser- 
ritor;  bat  if  such  success  satisfies  you,  the  man  has 
more  ambition  than  the  master.  Trust  me :  I  know 
aore  of  these  people  than  you  do ;  and  if  they  find  that 
they  can  hare  you  for  sending  for,  you  will  lose  half 
jour  time,  and  half  your  fees.  It  would  be  best  for  you 
Bot  to  be  seen  at  all  out  of  doors.  A  little  mystery  will 
magnify  your  presumed  powers ;  consequently,  to  the 
Baronet  you  must  not  go :  rest  assured,  he  will  eome 
to  yoo." 

Kobclt  then  proceeded  to  pull  down  my  vanity,  by 
dearly  demonstrating,  that  as  yet  I  had  been  but  the 
pappet,  whilst  he  was  the  real  engineer  who  had  ar- 
noged  and  polled  the  strings. 

**Now,"  said  he,  in  continuation^  "  come  to  this  win- 
dow, and  tell  me  what  you  see !" 

"  I  see  a  wretched  beggar  in  rags,  gesticulating  ye- 
gently,  and  a  crowd  of  curious  people  laughing  at 
luin.  Now  he  throyys  himself  upon  his  knees.  He  ap- 
peals to  be  directizig  his  words  towards  us.  Oh,  the 
horrid  wretch !  he  is  all  ooyered  oyer  with  leprosy ! 
See,  be  tears  open  his  shirt,  whilst  the  scales  are  flying 
of  from  him  on  eyery  side,  and  the  crowd  are  scattering 
throogh  fear  of  contagion  !" 

"You  haye  observed  accurately.  Now,  tell  me, 
woqM  you  like  that  miserable  man  for  your  patientt" 

"  No,  assuredly  !  it  disgusts  me  to  look  at  him.  Be- 
^H I  fear  HomcBopathy  would  hardly  cure  him." 

"  Yet,  on  that  man  depends  your  fortune  in  this  town, 
ud  the  greater  p&rt  of  the  celebrity  which,  in  a  few 
k9U8,yoahfty«  diMoyitad  that  you  pofltess  1 1 1'* 

Jofaan  was  found  a  most  invaluable  auxiliary.  He 
WIS  indeed  the  seal  at  the  concern.  Manchester  proved 
a  fertile  field ;  tha  lepron«  beggar  an  admirable  decoy ; 
ud  001  doetof  w«8»  in  one  day,  Uirlj  ushered  into 
FivperoQs,  weU-paying  praotice. 

Johio  and  I  had  been  busily  engaged  making  globules, 
a&d  preparing  attenuations  all  the  morning,  and  by 
tvelTe  o'clock  so  many  persons  had  arrived,  that  I  could 
BO  longer  put  off  seeing  them.  In  the  course  of  my  prac- 
tice, I  have  seen  thousands  upon  thousands  of  patients, 
|*Qt  not  one  of  those  who  appeared  that  day  has  ever 
■<eD  forgotten,  though  many,  subsequently  seen,  have 
totally  escaped  my  memory. 

Tbe  first  person  introduced,  was  a  little  shrivelled  old 
ug  of  a  gentlewoman,  with  false  hair,  teeth,  and  eye- 
myn,  and  very  richly  attired.  She  came  to  consult  me 
'^^^  cerUdn  red  spots  and  pimples,  which  disfigured 
n«  ^,  particularly  her  nose,  and  which,  she  hinted, 
^^  ui  obstacle  to  her  promotion.    She  had  consulted 

»*ay  medical  men.    Dr.  P recommended  her  to 

|o  to  Harrowgate  ;  she  went,  and  came  back,  nothing 

pwer,  but  somewhat  thinner.    Dr.  S told  her,  Pugh  I 

it  was  only  Acne  Rosacea  ;  never  do  her  any  harm  :  get 
vp  at  five  in  the  morning,  ride  five  miles,  on  a  high 
ontering  horse,  drink  a  pint  of  goat's  milk  for  breakfast, 
Md  take  five  grains  of  blue  pill  going  to  bed  ;  and  when 
we  fee  was  placed  in  his  hand,  he  added,  that  it  would 
w  better  for  her  to  be  minding  her  devotions  than  her 
fete,  at  het  time  of  life— «  The  wretch,"  said  she,  «it  is 
jwonder  so  many  people  of  sense  employ  him ;  you  will 
J«Mtoniahed  when  I  tell  you,  that  the  Dowager  Coun- 
J«B  of  Hoopandsystem  delights  in  the  fellow,  and  says 

Mtt  a  diamond  in  the  rough."  Dr.  J- — s  put  his 
t»ft<  to  hia  nose,  spoke  of  constitutional  Irritation,  change 


of  climate,  cuticnlar  efflorescence,  wrote  his  piescription, 
and  went  away.  Dr.  B—  said  he  would  cure  her,  but 
having  found  out  that  he  was  poisoning  her  with  arsenic, 
and  boiling  her  to  a  skeleton  in  hot  baths,  she  left  him ; 
she  detailed  the  opinions  of  several  other  members  of  the 
faculty  ;  but  said  they  had  done  her  no  good,  but  had 
destroyed  a  fine  constitution,  and  completely  shattered 
her  nerves. 

From  inquiry,  I  found  that  she  had  been  living  on  the 
richest  diet,  and  was  constantly  using  powerfVil  stimu- 
lants. Her  wish  to  get  well,  made  her  promise  to 
adhere  strictly  to  very  simple  regimen,  which  I  dictated, 
and  I  gave  her  forty  globules  of  Aconite ;  one  of  which 
was  to  be  taken  three  hours  after  a  meal,  and  no  food 
of  any  kind  to  be  touched  for  an  hour  after  that,  and 
no  drink  stronger  than  milk  and  water.  A  flannel  mask 
to  be  put  on  the  face,  precisely  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  worn  till  next  morning.  To  see  me  again 
in  a  week. 

Now  all  ye  who  are  malevolently  disposed  to  attack 
Homoeopathy  on  every  occasion,  list  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  system,  as  displayed  in  this  my  first  prescription. 
Its  purpose  was  double,  to  prevent  those  iVequent  meals 
and  perpetual  sippings  of  potent  fluids,  which  had  de- 
ranged both  stomach  and  skin,  and  to  drive  her  to  her 
bed  at  an  early  hour,  in  place  of  driving  into  the  vicis- 
situdes of  heat  and  cold,  draught,  damp,  and  hot  suffo- 
cating air,  which  forms  the  atmosphere  of  what  is  called 
society.  Now,  it  was  probable  that  all  these  ends  would 
be  served,  without  a  word  on  the  subject  being  said,  and, 
consequently,  without  producing  a  fueling  of  restriction 
in  the  patient. 

My  next  patient  was  a  lady,  fin  pen  panee^  who  was 
tormented  with  such  fits  of  nervousness  and  sleeplessness, 
and  a  tendency  to  dream  of  horrors,  that  her  whole 
life  was  rendered  miserable;  every  little  noise  frightened 
her;  if  the  wind  blew,  it  was  certain  the  ohimneys  would 
fall  on  her;  if  it  were  calm,  she  dreaded  suffocation; 
every  dog  she  met  had  a  peculiarly  rabid  look,  and 
seemed  ready  to  fly  at  her,  in  preference  to  any  one 
else.  These,  and  a  number  of  similar  symptoms,  she 
eloquently  described,  till  I  was  obliged  to  cut  her  short, 
by  saying,  ^  Biadam,  I  know  it  i^ — you  shall  be  cured." 

<*  Shall  I— shall  I.    Oh  I  dear  sir,  do  you  say  so  f" 

^  Yes,  madam;  but  the  most  particular  attention  must 
be  given  to  my  directions.  Here  are  sixty  globules; 
every  second  hour  in  the  day,  one  of  these  must  be  taken, 
commencing  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  then  vralk  a 
mile.  No  tea,  coffee,  or  other  stimulant  allowable, 
nothing  but  water;  dine  at  three  o'dock,  and  then  drive 
ten  miles.  Sup  on  bread  and  milk,  boiled,  and  at  ten 
retire  to  bed,  having  taken  one  of  these  six  globules. 
You  will  have  refreshing  rest,  and  be  quickly  restored. 

I  might  well  promise  this ;  for  although  the  sixty 
globules  were  taken  from  a  drawer,  labelled  "  Mimula 
Sabonitica,"  and  contained  only  so  much  starch,  the  six 
contained  each  a  iViU  dose  of  Morphia. 

The  Baronet  I  had  declined  visiting  the  previous  day, 
now  entered.  He  was  a  fine  stately  man,  bat  seemed 
in  great  torture,  and  wae  assisted  into  the  room  by  a 
servant,  and  the  aid  of  a  crutch  ;  he  had  suffered  from 
gout  every  where,  and  I  thought  I  saw  evidences  of  an 
intellect  weakened  by  constant  attacks  of  pain. 

I  immediately  hastened  to  give  him  a  chair,  and  he 
dropped  into  it,  as  if  his  knee  joints  had  no  power  when 
once  bent  out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  when  he  had 
drawn  his  breath,  he  said,  with  the  courteous  smile  of  a 
gentleman — 

«*  Well,  Doctor,  you  have  played  the  part  of  a  tyrant 
with  me,  and  have  caused  me  to  rise  from  bed, 
where  I  have  been  stretched  now  three  months,  and 
have  made  me  drive  five  miles.  My  family  physician 
was  with  me  when  I  received  your  reply,  and  with  a 
very  grave  f&ce  he  told  me,  that  he  would  not  be 
answerable  for  the  consequences,  if  I  persevered  in  so 
mad  a  project  as  that  of  driving  into  Manchester.  I 
told  him  I  should  not  hold  him  accountable  any  longer, 
thanked  him  for  his  attention,  gave  him  his  last  guinea, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  two  glasses  of  brandy,  and  a  little 
of  HoiRnan's  anodyne,  here  I  am,  and  I  declare  I  think 
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the  fresh  cool  air  has  greatly  reyived  me  ;  and  although 
every  jolt  in  the  road  gave  me  torture  infinite,  still  I 
grinned  and  bore  it ;  but  now,  sir,  that  I  am  roused,  I 
am  willing  to  bear  more  than  that,  to  get  rid  of 
this  troublesome  oomplaint." 

I  questioned  him  closely  ;  he  had  been  a  man  of  great 
activity,  a  mighty  Nimrod,  and  had  always  been  in  the 
habit  of  indulging  the  good  appetite,  procured  by  vio- 
lent exercise  ;  he  had,  moreover,  the  reputation  of  hav- 
ing one  of  the  strongest  heads  in  the  shire,  whilst  his 
cellar  of  wines  was  celebrated  far  and  wide.  A  dis- 
puted election,  for  a  neighbouring  borough,  caused  a 
third  party  to  offer  him  their  votes  ;  he  yielded  to  the 
temptation,  and  carried  off  the  prize,  for  which  the 
others  were  contending.  The  healthy  and  hearty  coun- 
try gentleman  was  now  [lost  in  the  M.  P.;  he  carried 
with  him  to  London,  all  his  eating  and  drinking  pro- 
pensities, but  he  could  not  bring  thither  the  active 
exercise  and  bracing  field  sports,  which  rendered  his 
little  excesses  innocuous.  Night  after  night,  in  St. 
Stephen's,  half  the  day  in  bed,  or  lounging  about  the 
clubs,  with  perhaps  a  short  ride  or  walk  in  the  parks, 
was  not  sufficient  for  his  powerful  frame.  A  violent  fit 
of  indigestion,  followed  by  gout,  laid  him  on  his  back 
for  some  time,  and  destroyed  the  relish  and  spirit  he 
formerly  had  for  all  exertion.  In  this  deplorable  state 
he  had  remained  for  some  years, — now  better,  now 
worse.  His  hunters  had  been  sold,  and  he  himself,  now 
yielding  to  his  complaint,  waited,  with  pettish  anxiety, 
the  daily  visit,  of  a  really  skilful  physician,  who  found 
it  necessary  to  continue  giving  wine  and  stimulants, 
through  fear  of  the  gout  attacking  his  stomach,  and 
thus  aimed  at  suppressing  a  fire,  by  pouring  oil  on  it. 

Having  learned  thus  much,  I  told  the  Baronet  that  I 
could  cure  him,  provided  that  he  pledged  his  word  im- 
plicitly to  follow  my  directions. 

He  promised,  and  I  immediately  wrote — 

"  Let  Sir  H — G — 's  coachman  receive  orders  to  set 
him  down  to-day  at  one  quarter  of  a  mile  from  home, 
which  distance  he  will  walk,  at  whatever  pace  pleases 
him  best ;  he  may  have  the  assistance  of  a  servant. 
To-morrow  Sir  H — G — is  to  drive  twelve  miles,  and 
to  be  let  down  half  a  mile  from  home.  His  diet,  each 
day,  is  to  be  a  single  chop,  broiled,  for  dinner,  with  one 
glass  of  Madeira,  and  water  ad  libitum.  Boiled  bread  and 
milk  for  breakfast  and  supper  ;  nothing  to  be  eaten  in 
the  intervals.  One  hundred  globules  accompany  this, 
one  to  be  taken  every  hour.  In  three  days  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  Sir  H  —  G  —  again." 

I  folded  this  up,  and  presented  it  with  the  globules  ; 
then  reminding  him  of  his  promise,  I  caused  him  to  be 
assisted  out. 

So  much  for  the  doctor's  practice.  Yet  he  met  with 
sundry  rebuffs,  reverses,  and  even  detections  and  expo- 
sures, but  was  not  without  consolation. 

The  results  of  a  few  of  the  cases  mentioned,  may  be 
interesting. 

The  Baronet  Sir  H—  G —  was  gradually  restored  to 
his  habits  of  activity,  and  consequent  health  :  the  first 
use  he  made  of  it,  was  to  present  me  with  a  splendid 
thorough-bred  hunter,  and  he  never  seemed  satisfied 
praising  my  system,  my  skill,  and  my  success. 

The  pimple-faced  lady,  forced  to  live  a  natural 
life,  appeared,  after  a  short  time,  fairer  than  ever,  at 
least,  quite  fair  enough  for  a  lady  with  £5,000  per 
annum.  Who  can  deny  that  the  globules  worked  this 
cure  ? 

The  nervous  lady  walked  and  ate,  and  consequently 
slept,  till  she  was  heartily  tired  of  walking,  eating,  and 
sleeping ;  and  dreading  that  she  might  acquire  Uie  form, 
as  well  as  the  health  and  strength  of  a  milk-maid,  pro- 
claimed herself  cured. 

The  doctor  had  now  been  three  years  in  practice,  and 
had  made  money. 

I  had  now  the  proud  satisfaction  of  numbering 
amongst  my  patients,  and  the  admirers  of  my  system, 
persons  of  all  ranks.  I  had  one  duke,  several  earls, 
lords  in  multitude,  and  commoners  and  merchants,  richer 


and  more  liberal  Hmn  lords.  Whilst  in  Manchester,  I 
had  never  violated  the  rule  I  laid  down  for  myself,  of 
requiring  all  patients  to  come  to  me,  never  visiting  any 
at  their  own  houses ;  this  served  two  good  purpc^a ; 
viz.  bad  cases,  and  those  likely  to  die,  codd  not  come, 
tant  mienx!  and  I  had  the  more  time  for  pocketing  fees 
at  home,  being  kept  constantly  occupied  from  early  iu 
the  morning,  till  five  in  the  afternoon ;  the  rest  of  the 
day  I  reserved  for  my  own  recreation. 

Previous  to  settling  in  Manchester,  I  had  adopted  the 
name  of  Eisenberg;  my  own  mean  patronymic  GniWr, 
not  sounding  either  sufficiently  aristocratic,  or  sufH- 
ciently  German.  This  is  a  very  usual  practice  with  my 
countrymen,  in  other  lands,  except  that  they  are  exces- 
sively fond  of  adding  the  titles  of  Count  or  Baron;  from 
this  folly,  I  had  the  good  sense  to  abstain.  One  day, 
when  I  was  weary  of  listening  for  hours,  to  vast  nnmbers 
of  cases,  I  retired,  for  a  short  time,  to  refresh  myself, 
when  Johan  brought  me  a  card,  which,  he  said,  a  little 
Grerman  gentleman  had  given  him,  requesting  an  inter- 
view ;  it  bore  the  name,  **  Count  Furstenburg."  I  vu 
not  generally  fond  of  seeing  my  countrymen ;  but  at  this 
particular  moment,  I  felt  amiable,  and  thought  it  woold 
be  a  comfort  to  me  to  hear,  and  talk  a  little  of  my  mother 
tongue. 

*'  Show  the  gentleman  in." 

Judge  my  surprise,  when  the  Connt  of  Faratenberg 
entered  the  room,  —  to  see  under  that  redoubted  name, 
the  little,  insignificant  Professor  Sobieski  Poble,  whom 
I  had  been  so  instrumental  in  tormenting  at  Leipsic. 

His  surprise  was  not  less  than  my  own :  our  matnal 
acknowledgment  was  not  a  little  ludicrous.  I  cried  - 
«  Count  Furstenberg  ;  Professor  Piible  !  I  !*' 

He  simnltaneously  exclaimed — "  Dr.  Eisenberg ;  Carl 
Gmberlll" 

It  was  impossible  to  avoid  laughing  at  onr  discorered 
masquerade  ;  and  although  we  entertained  a  most  cor- 
dial and  mutual  hatred  to  one  another  at  Leipsic,  at 
Manchester  we  stood  in  a  different  position,  and,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  we  embraced,  ajs  if  old  and  dear 
friends.  After  some  little  conversation,  I  had  to  retura 
to  my  patients  ;  but  PSble  promised  to  dine  with  mt, 
and  tell  me  his  adventures  since  we  parted. 

Dr.  Eisenberg  was  now  making  a  rapid  fortune.  He 
had  more  patients  than  he  could  attend. 

People  were  glad  to  get  an  appointment  for  a  week 
off.  I  pretended  to  make  no  distinction  between  the 
peer  and  the  peasant,  but  saw  all  in  rotation.  At  first 
1  insisted  on  my  regular  fee  in  gold ;  after  a  little  time, 
I  found  it  was  better  to  leave  regular  fees  to  regnlv 
physicians,  and  to  take  whatever  was  offered,  apparently 
without  noticing  what  it  might  be.  Thus,  many  per- 
sons, according  to  their  rank  or  wealth,  gave  largely; 
and  if  others  gave  moderately,  the  average  of  the  whole 
was  far  greater  than  if  I  had  distanced  or  repelled 
some,  by  refusing  what  they  could  afford. 

When  I  found  any  patient  of  strong  intellect,  express- 
ing doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  my  very  minute  do^^ 
being  able  to  produce  effects  on  the  human  system,  I 
immediately  directed  attention  to  the  invisible  doses  of 
Miasma,  nnappreciable  to  the  most  delicate  tests  of  che- 
mistry, yet  which  were  capable  of  prodncing  and  main- 
taining the  most  direful  and  fatal  diseases,  such  ^ 
plague,  cholera,  small-pox,  typhus,  &c. ;  but  with  intel- 
lectual persons  of  a  peculiar  stamp,  who  were  more  in 
the  habit  of  reasoning  deeply  than  speaking  much,  I  had 
a  favourite  exemplification  of  the  theory  of  infinitesi' 
mals  afforded  by  the  vaccine  virus  or  cow-pox.  I  woold 
say,  ^  You  will  not  deny  that  the  smallest  particle  of 
this  matter,  even  when  diluted  one  thousand  or  ten  thon- 
sand  times,  is  capable  of  producing  a  pustule  of  a  certaia 
character,  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  fever." 

Our  doctor  bad,  meanwhile,  some  painAil  mlsadren- 
tnres,  and  bis  conscience  was  occasionally  haonted  by 
the  ghosts  of  patients  whom  he  had  killed.  He  begai 
to  tire  even  of  money-making. 

A  sense  of  loneliness  began  to  reign  in  my  mind,  nearly 
to  the  expulsion  of  avarice ^  and  often,  in  my  fits  of 
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itsfonAtaejf  1  would  have  resigned  all,  for  the  comfort 
ud  solace  of  one  genuinely  loTmg,  and  tmlj  sympa- 
thiiing  mind. 

I  had  followed  the  adTioe  giyen  me  in  London,  not  to 
niter  into  society,  or  I  might  have  dissipated  this  nn« 
wiiolesome  gloom ;  bnt  I  well  knew  that  it  was  necessary 
to  abstain  ftom  familiar  interooorse,  in  order  to  sustain 
my  part  as  a  wonder-worker. 

At  last,  I  nnhoeomed  myself  to  Johan,  and  he  decided 
at  once,  that  I  ought  to  marry.  Bat  who  1  He  had  a 
niece  of  his  own,  an  artificial  flower-maker,  in  London, 
tn  exeellent  and  pretty  girl,  whom  he  could  strongly 
recommend. 

Bat  we  shall  not  interfere  with  the  doctor's  pri?ate 
affairs.    It  became  necessary,  after  sundry  moring  acci- 


dents by  flood  and  field,  that  he  should  change  the 
scene,  and  also  his  name ;  so,  yisitiug  Glasgow  and  Edin- 
burgh, he  settled  in  Paisley,  and  adapted  himself  to 
Scottish  practice.  How  the  Professor  fared  in  Paisley ; 
his  brilliant  successes,  and  black  reyerses;  and  how, 
finally,  he  returned  to  Germany,  and  set  up  as  **  Count 
Von  Eisenberg;"  trayelled  throughout  Europe,  but 
without  again  attempting  practice ;  and  married  a  wo- 
man of  family,  &c.  &o.  we  leave  to  the  reader ;  content 
with  stating  that,  as  a  mere  tale,  the  work  has  consider- 
able merit.  As  to  the  quackery  and  professional  arts 
exposed,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  these  are  not  confined  to 
the  Homoeopathic  practitioners. 


LODDON'S  LEGACY  TO  GARDENERS.* 


This  is  a  posthunious  work.  The  idea  of  it  originated 
vith  Mr.  Osbom  of  the  Fulham  Nursery,  who,  haying 
maoy  young  gardeners  under  his  charge,  felt  how  much 
the;  might  be  benefited  by  this  sort  of  priyate  instructor. 
Mr.  Loudon,  the  author  of  many — ^perhaps  too  many — 
books  on  cognate  subjects,  accordingly  seized  the  hint, 
ud  produced  a  work  in  which  young  men  may  find 
uistractious  in  arithmetic  and  book-keeping,  geometry, 
neosiiration,  and  practical  trigonometry,  mechanics, 
bydroatatics,  hydraulics,  land-suryeying,  leyellkig,  plan- 
niDg  and  mi^ping,  architectural  drawing,  &c.  &c.  Mrs. 
Loodon  was  induced  to  publish  the  book,  which  a  friend 
felidtoosly  named,  her  husband's  "  Last  Legacy  to  Gar- 
deoeis.'*  What  was  left  incomplete  in  the  manual,  has, 
bj  Mr.  Loudon's  dying  directions,  been  finished  by  his 
fncQd,  Dr.  Jamieson.  The  brief  Memoir,  written  by 
Un.  Loudon,  will,  to  the  great  majority  of  readers,  be  the 
ao6t  attracUye  portion  of  the  yolume.  Young  gardeners 
arecomparatiyely  a  small  class;  while  all  feel  interested 
ia  the  pursuits,  struggles,  and  fortunes  of  a  man  of  oon- 
liderable  ability,  and  of  untiring  industry  and  perse- 
Terance,  who  deyoted  liimself,  from  early  youth  until  his 
dying  hoar,  to  spreading  the  knowledge  of  a  usefhl  and 
beaatiful  art  Apart  from  his  scientific  and  literary 
isboQis,  and  the  formation  and  deyelopment  of  his  cha- 
racter and  mind,  Mr.  Loudon's  life  is  uneyentful.  John 
Haadiiis  Loudon  was  bom  in  April,  1783,  at  Cambus- 
1^,  in  Lanarkshire,  the  eldest  of  a  large  family.  His 
father  was,  at  that  period,  a  farmer  at  Gogar,  near 
Edinburgh;  and  an  intelligent  man,  possessed  of  the 
admirable  Scottiah  ambition  of  giying  his  son  a  good, 
^hich  was  then  fancied  a  classical,  education.  Young 
Uadon,  howeyer,  displayed  a  taste  for  landscape 
girdening,  before  he  could  be  induced  to  apply  to  the 
nody  of  Latin  and  Greek ;  and  while  dallying  oyer 
these  languages  at  the  public  schools  of  Edinburgh,  he 
M^qaired  a  knowledge  of  French,  and  made  good  progress 
in  arithmetic,  writing,  and  drawing.  In  the  latter  art 
be  made  such  proficiency,  that  at  an  early  age  he  was 
craipetent  to  act  as  diraughtsman  and  assistant  to  a 
^"nMryman  and  landscape-gardener,  Scottiee  planner, 
it  Easter  Dairy,  near  Edinburgh.  His  master,  Mr. 
Mawer,  died  before  his  pupil  was  sixteen;  and  for  the 
Bext  four  years  young  Loudon  resided  under  the  roof  of 
Mr.DickBon,  nurseryman  and  jdanner,  Leith  Walk.  His 
^'donr  for  congenial  studies  was  now  so  great,  that  he 
»t  ap  two  nights  a-week  at  his  books.  He  also  attended 


the  botany,  chemistry,  and  agricultural  classes  in  the 
uniyersity,  and  was  considered  by  Dr.  Coventry,  the 
professor  of  agriculture,  as  his  most  promising  pupil. 
This  gentlemanf  furnished  him  with  many  useful  letters 
of  recommendation,  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  re- 
paired to  London.  Scottish  gardeners  haye  for  genera- 
tions been  esteemed  and  sought  after  in  England;  and 
Loudon  was  soon  yery  eztensiyely  employed  as  a  land- 
scape-gardener, both  in  that  country  and  in  Scotland. 
Of  her  husband  at  this  early  period,  Mrs.  Loudon 
remarks : — 

It  is  curious,  in  turning  oyer  his  memoranda,  to  find 
how  many  improyements  suggested  themsehes  to  his 
active  mind,  which  he  was  unable,  from  various  circum- 
stances, to  carry  into  effect  at  the  time,  but  which, 
many  years  afterwards,  were  executed  either  by  himself 
or  by  other  persons,  who,  however,  were  unaware  that 
he  had  previously  suggested  them.  Throughout  his  life 
similar  occurrences  were  continually  taking  place ;  and 
nothing  was  more  common  than  for  him  to  fiiid  persons 
taking  the  merit  to  themselves  of  inventions  which  he 
had  suggested  years  before.  When  this  happened,  he 
was  frequently  urged  to  assert  his  prior  claim ;  but  he 
always  answered,  that  he  thought  the  person  who  made 
an  invention  usefrd  to  the  public  had  more  merit  than 
its  original  contriver ;  and  tha^  in  fact,  so  long  as  the 
public  were  benefited  by  any  invention  of  his,  it  was 
perfectly  indifferent  to  him  who  had  the  merit  of  it. 

By  his  SQggestion,  the  gloomy  Scottish  pine,  and  the 
sepulchral  yew,  were  either  supplanted  in  the  squares 
of  London,  or  improved  by  the  intermixture  of  such  de- 
ciduous trees  as  will  best  bear  the  smoke  of  a  city. 
Loudon  became,  at  an  early  age  for  such  distinction,  a 
member  of  the  Linnean  Society,  and  first  appeared  be- 
fore the  public  as  an  author,  forty  years  since,  in  a 
work  on  the  formation  of  plantations,  and  on  landscape- 
gardening.  This  was  followed  up  by  several  other 
treatises  on  the  same  subjects,  composed  while  he  ac- 
tively followed  his  profession  of  landscape-gardener. 
From  violent  rheumatism,  caught  in  a  night  journey  on 
the  outside  of  the  coach,  he  not  only  suffered  severely, 
but,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  became  lame  in  the  left 
knee  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Among  the  many 
advantages  of  railway-travelling,  protection  from  the 
severity  of  cold,  and  its  serious  consequences,  are  not 
the  least.  While  suffering  under  this  illness,  Mr.  Loudon 
lodged  at  a  farm-house  near  Harrow,  and,  always  active 
with  mind  and  pen,  a  work  on  English  farming  was  the 
result ;  while  he  amused  himself  with  painting  land- 
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scapes.  He  soon  became  so  mach  alive  to  the  bad  hus- 
baadry  then  common  in  England,  that  he  urged  hie  fa- 
ther to  come  eonthy  and  apply  his  superior  skill  to  the 
soil;  and  the  fiimily,  in  the  following  year,  remored 
from  Gogar  to  the  fann  of  Wood-HalL  And  now,  one  of 
those  occurrences  which  Miss  Edgeworth  lores  to  in- 
Tent  as  steps  in  the  prosperous  and  onward  oareer  of  a 
young  man  of  ability  and  worth,  really  led  to  the  direct 
furtherance  of  Loudon's  worldly  interests.  A  pamphlet, 
entitled  An  Immediate  and  SffeehuUMode  of  Raiting  the 
JUntal  of  Landed  Property  in  England,  ^e.  jfo.  caught 
the  attention  of  General  Stralion,  a  large  proprietor  in 
Oxfordshire,  who  offered  the  author  Great  Tew,  a  farm 
of  fifteen  hundred  acres,  at  a  low  rent,  that  he  might 
introduce  Scottish  husbandry,  and  thus  realize  the  pro- 
mise of  lus  pamphlet.  The  experiment  succeeded;  and 
by  farming,  but  principally  by  the  emoluments  of  his 
profession,  our  Scottish  (pwdener  had,  before  ha  was 
thirty,  amassed  a  fortune  of  £16,000.  His  Ikther  also 
prospered  on  his  Middlesex  farm,  which,  at  his  death, 
was  sub-let  for  £1000  per  annum,  the  rent  at  which  he 
held  it  being  £300.  By  this  time,  Mr.  Loudon  had  made 
what  might  hare  been  considered  a  very  oompetent  fbr- 
tune;  and  he,  in  1813-14,  allowed  himself  the  improrlng 
relaxation  of  a  long  tour  in  the  north  of  Europe,  in  Aus- 
tria, Russia,  and  Poland,  during  which,  besides  making 
copious  literary  memoranda,  he  took  riews  of  every  pa- 
lace and  garden  which  were  worth  visiting.  The  de- 
vastations of  war  were  every  where  visible  In  his  pro- 
gress; and  when  he  reached  Moscow,  he  found  the  houses 
yet  black  from  the  recent  conflagration  of  that  capital. 
Mrs.  Loudon  is  surprised  that  her  husband  did  not,  on 
his  return,  publish  his  travels ;  but  he  appears  to  have 
found  less  pleasing  occupation.  Like  too  many  men, 
being  really  rich,  for  his  station,  possessed  of  an  ample 
competence,  a  handsome  independence,  he  wished  to  be 
stUl  richer,  and,  accordingly,  dabbled  in  mercantile  spe- 
culations, and  in  underwriting  ships  at  Lloyds',  until,  in 

1815,  he  found  himself  deprived  of  nearly  the  whole  of 
his  previous  over-rapid  accumulations,  and  his  health 
seriously  affected  by  the  anxiety  of  mind  which  he  had 
undergone.  It  was,  in  our  opinion,  the  misfortune  of 
Mr.  Loudon  (his  profession  considered)  to  have  acquired 
his  money  far  too  easily.    Again  a  poor  man,  he  now,  in 

1816,  settled  at  Bayswater,  in  a  house  to  which  a  large 
garden  was  attached,  and,  after  publishing  several  works, 
commenced  his  celebrated  **  Encyclopaedia  of  Garden- 
ing." With  a  view  to  professional  objects,  he,  in  1819, 
visited  France  and  Italy,  which  countries  had  been  sealed 
during  his  former  tour.  Mrs.  Loudon  gives  a  sketch  of 
his  progress,  and  tells  its  results.  At  its  conclusion,  he 
began  in  earnest  to  his  Encyclopsedia,  being  now  fur- 
nished with  Aresh  and  copious  materials.  His  labours 
were,  however,  suspended  by  another  desperate  attack 
of  chronic  rheumatism,  of  which  the  cure  proved 
worse  than  the  disease,  as  his  right  arm  was  actually 
wrenched,  broken,  in  the  process  of  shampooing  in  Ma- 
homet's Vapour  Baths,  so  close  to  the  shoulder,  that  it 
could  not  be  set,  and  he  soon  lost  the  use  of  it.  As  a 
warning  against  the  rash  use  of  extraordinary  and  vio- 
lent remedies,  we  copy  out  Mrs.  Loudon's  account  of 
her  husband's  tortures,  fh>m  having  submitted  to  the 
violent  shampooing  and  stretching  which  left  such  con- 
sequences. 

During  the  whole  of  the  year  1823,  he  suffered  most 
excruciating  pain,  not  only  from  his  right  arm,  the  bone 
of  which  had  never  properly  united,  and  to  retain  which 


in  its  place  he  was  compelled  to  wear  an  iron  case  nigbt 
and  day,  but  from  the  rheumatism  which  had  setUed  in 
his  left  hand,  and  which  contracted  two  of  his  fingen 
and  his  thumb,  so  as  to  render  them  nseless.  It  is,  bow- 
ever,  worthy  of  remade,  and  quite  charaoteristio  of  Hi. 
Loudon,  that,  at  the  very  time  he  was  suffering  socii 
acute  bodily  pain,  he  fomied  the  plan  of  his  hoasM  in 
Porchester  Terrace,  Bayswater,  and  superintended  tin 
building  of  them  himself,  rising  at  four  o'clock  every 
morning,  that  he  might  be  on  the  spot  when  the  work- 
men oame  to  their  work*        •       .        •       .       * 

When,  shortly  after,  his  right  arm  was  broken  n 
second  time,  and  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  ampnti- 
tion,  though  he  gave  up  landBcape-gardening,  it  waa 
only  to  devote  himself  more  assiduously  to  his  pen.  He 
was,  however,  now  no  longer  able  to  write  or  diraw  him- 
self, and  he  was  compelled  to  employ  both  anamsnuensis 
and  a  draughtsman.  Still,  though  he  had  only  the  use 
of  tho  third  and  UMe  linger  of  his  left  hand,  he  would 
frequently  take  a  pen  or  a  pencil,  and  make  sketches 
witti  astonishing  vigour,  m  as  fnUy  to  explain  to  hu 
draughtsman  what  he  wished  to  be  done. 

During  the  time  that  he  was  suffering  so  severelj 
firom  the  pain  in,  his  arm,  he  found  no  ease  bet  fton 
taking  laudanum;'  and  he  became  at  last  lo  babitosted 
to  the  use  of  this  noxious  potion,  that  he  took  a  wine- 
glassftil  every  eight  hours.  After  the  amputation  of  hii 
arm,  however,  he  wished  to  leave  off  taking  itj  as  he 
was  aware  of  its  iigurioua  effects  upon  his  genenl 
health;  and  he  contrived  to  cure  himself  by  puttings 
wlne-glassfUl  of  water  into  his  quart  bottle  ef  laudaniw 
every  time  he  took  out  a  wine-glassful  of  the  potion,  m 
that  the  mixture  became  gradually  weaker  every  d»j, 
tUl  at  last  it  was  little  more  than  vrater;  and  he  found 
he  had  cured  himself  of  this  dangerous  habit  without 
experiencing  any  Inoonvenlence. 

The  '*  Encydopflsdia  of  Gardening,'*  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  ^  Cottage  Architecture,"  is  London*^ 
most  popular,  and  certainly  one  of  his  most  pleasant 
books,  was  published  in  1822,  and  in  1824,  the  *'  Ency- 
clopsBdia  of  Agriculture,"  and  some  smaller  works^a 
proof  of  his  wonderfhl  energy  of  mind — of  **  the  power  of 
the  soul  over  the  body."  In  1826,  he  estoblisbed  the 
Gardener^i  Magazine,  a  periodical  which  was  f^m  the 
first  very  suocessful,  and  which,  though  it  latterly  fell 
off  considerably,  at  one  time  yielded  him  a  profit  of  i^r^O 
a-year.  This  magasine  was  very  useful  in  many  respect.^. 
not  only  to  gardeners,  but  to  the  nobility  and  haded 
proprietors,  into  whose  heads  it  indirectly  introduced 
some  good  and  generous  ideas  as  to  their  treatment  of 
their  dependents.  Mr.  Loudon,  who  always,  as  we 
think,  erred  on  the  side  of  attempting  too  much,  ud 
who  at  one  period  was  engaged  in/«e  different  periodi- 
cal works,  in  1828  commenoed  the  Naturaliet't  Mi*^- 
xine.  His  mental  and  manual  activity  were  unboanded; 
his  head  literally  teemed  with  projecte  thrown  out  io 
his  periodicals,  often  hasty  and  crude,  no  doubt,  hut 
sometimes  sound  or  suggestive.  In  1824  he  married. 
But  we  must  let  Mrs.  London,  who  proved  a  most  con* 
genial-minded,  and  fitting  helpmatei  toll  the  brief  stor; 
of  this  happy  wooing. 

About  this  time  Mr.  London  formed  his  first  aequttB* 
tanoewithme.  My  father  died  in  1824;  and  finding,  «a 
the  winding  up  of  his  affiUrs,  that  it  would  be  nscesaiy 
for  me  to  do  something  for  my  support,  I  had  written  > 
strange  wild  novel,  called  The  Mummy,  in  which  I  had 
laid  the  scene  in  the  twenty-second  century,  and  at- 
tempted to  predict  the  stoto  of  improvement  to  whien 
this  country  might  possibly  arrive.  Mr.  Loudon  cbanecd 
to  see  the  review  of  this  book  in  the  LiUrary  GauU^, 
and  as,  among  other  things,  I  had  mentioned  a  steam- 
plongh,  it  attracted  his  attention,  and  he  procured  the 
work  from  a  circulating  library.  He  read  it,  and  was 
so  much  pleased  with  it,  that  he  published,  in  The  Ckr' 
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dinars  Magamne  for  1828|aiiOiu3e  of  it  undariheheMl 
of  ^Hinta  for  IaiproTOiiienta{^'  uid  he  had  from  that 
tine  a  grfat  desiro  to  bocome  acquunted  with  the 
Mtbor,  whom  ho  rappowd  to  bo  a  man.  In  Febraary, 
1830,  Mr.  Loadon  ehancod  to  mention  this  wish  to  a 
Mj,  a  fHend  of  hi%  who  h^>pened  to  be  aoquainted 
with  me,  and  who  immediately  invited  him  to  a  party, 
vlieit  she  piomieed  him  he  ehonld  hare  the  wished-for 
iatrodoetioB.  It  may  bo  eadly  sappoaed  that  he  was 
Eupned  to  find  the  anthoor  of  the  book  a  woman;  but  I 
btlieve  tittt  from  that  opening  he  formed  an  attach- 
SMBltasie,aiHi,in&ct,weifar»  mairied  on  the  14th 
ftf  the  IftUowing  September. 

9m»  after  fafii  marriage  rital  periodicals  appeared; 
the  Gardetnr*t  Magazine  fell  off,  but  languished  on  for 
ntoy jeaii^aad waa  giTonnp  on  the[editor'B  deeeaie.  lf». 
Uukn  giTee  Taiiona  aketehee  of  tours  whieh  die  made 
iritb  lier  hvabnid  in  England  and  Scotland,  partly  on 
profenonal  bosiness,  and  partly  fbr  health  and  recrea- 
tion. They  were,  howeyer,  both  hard  workerSi  though 
mon  ardent  than  prudent,  perhaps;  as  health  and  do* 
■MtiocBjoymoift  wore  the  high  price  paid  fiv  doing  In 
me  ttisoB  the  Mr  bnaiaeie  of  two  or  three;  and  much 
time  must  also  hare  been  consumed  in  vain  or  resultless 
laboofB.  Krs.  Loadon  states,  that  in  1832  her  husband 
coiiiBcneed  his  aoai  popular  woric«  the  ^  fiocycfopsBdia 
efCottige,Fana,auMl  Villa  Arohiteoture."    She  says: 

I  was  his  sole  amanuensis,  though  he  had  seyeral 
draughtsmen.  The  labour  that  attended  this  work  was 
imneiue;  and  for  sereral  months  he  and  I  used  to  sit 
Qp  the  greater  part  of  erery  night,  neyer  haying  more 
than  four  hours'  sleep,  and  drinking  strong  coiiee  to 
keep  onrselyes  awake.  The  First  Additional  SuppU- 
mnt  to  the  Hortu$  Britannietu  was  also  preparect  and 
pahlished  in  1832. 

This  work  was  published  at  his  own  risk,  or  ^  on  his 
ewn  aoconnt,"  and  its  success  tempted  him  also  to  pub- 
lish, oa  his  own  account,  the  "  Arboretum  Britannicum," 
u  ezpensiye  undertakings  which  inyolyed  him  in  peon* 
niarj  difBcnltiee  that  preyed  seyerely  upon  his  mind, 
ud  probably  accelerated  his  death.  While  preparing 
thig  work  he  began  the  ArehiUctmral  Magamne,  another 
ahortiye  undertaking.  Mr.  London,  in  short,  attempted 
too  nudi,  and  necessarily  failed.  The  principle  of  the 
powe^]oom  has  neyer  yet  been  successfully  applied  to 
soeaee  or  literature.  The  details  are  sufficiently  melan- 
cboly,  though  the  same  sympathy  may  not  be  called 
farth  by  the  pains  and  penalties  attending  nndertakings 
whieh  partook  largely  of  the  eharaoter  of  mere  eom- 
nenial  speculations,  that  is  excited  by  the  struggles  of 
vacalcalating,  irrepressible  genius,  under  adyense  cir- 
cvBitancea.  Yet  it  is  yrith  sincere  pity,  not  unmixed 
with  admiration  of  really  extraordinary  fortitude,  that 
we  read  what  followa. 

From  the  year  1833,  to  Midsummer  1838,  Mr.  Lou- 
don underwent  the  most  extraordinary  exertions  both 
of  mind  and  body.  Haying  resolyed  that  all  the  draw- 
ings for  the  Ariwretnin  should  be  made  firom  nature,  he 
had  leyen  artists  constantly  employed,  and  he  was  fre- 
qoentiy  in  the  epen  air  with  them,  from  his  break^ist  at 
Bereo  in  the  morning,  till  he  came  home  to  dinner  at 
eight  in  the  eyening;  haying  remained  the  whole  of  that 
tine  without  taking  the  slightest  refreshment^  and  ge- 
senlly  without  eyen  sitting  down.  After  dinner,  he 
Reamed  Uie  literary  part  of  the  work,  and  continued 
writing,  with  me  as  his  amanuensis,  till  two  or  three 
^elock  in  the  morning.  His  constitution  was  naturally 
vcfy  etroDg;  but  it  was  impossible  for  any  human  powers 
^  bear,  for  any  lengthened  period,  the  fatigue  he  under- 
went. In  1836,  ho  began  The  Suburban  Gardener, 
wliich  was  also  published  in  monthly  numbers,  so  that 


he  had  fiye  monthly  works  going  on  at  the  same  time. 
He  soon  found,  howeyer,  that  three  monthly  works,  be- 
sides the  Arbaretwrnf  were  as  much  as  his  health  would 
permit  him  to  undertake  the  management  of,  and  he 
disposed  of  The  Magamne  of  Natural  Uistory  to  Mr. 
Charlesworth.  In  1838,  he  also  gave  up  The  Architec- 
tural Ma§amne,  and  at  Midsummer  in  that  year,  he 
finished  tiie  Arboretmn  Briiannieutn.  He  was  now  in 
circumstances  that  would  haye  discouraged  almost  any 
person  but  himself.  His  health  was  yery  seriously  m- 
jured,  partly  by  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  liver  com- 
plaint, and  partly  by  an  enormous  swelling  in  his  right 
knee,  which  some  of  the  most  eminent  medical  men  in 
London  supposed  to  bo  produced  by  a  disease  in  the 
bone.  In  addition  to  the  large  sums  in  ready  money  he 
had  paid  to  the  artists  and  other  persons  employed  du- 
ring the  progress  of  the  Arhorttum,  he  found  at  its  con- 
clusion that  he  owed  ten  thonssnd  pounds  to  the  printer, 
the  stationer,  and  the  wood-eagrayer  who  had  been  em- 
ployed on  that  work.  His  ereditors,  howeyer,  did  not 
press  him  for  their  money,  but  gaye  him  a  chance  of 
reaping  the  benefit  of  his  labours  at  some  future  time, 
by  oonsenting  to  wait  tUl  they  were  paid  by  the  sale  of 
the  ^f«or»(iiiii  and  the  (hUage  ArckiUehtre,  npon  condi- 
tion that  ho  plaoid  these  works  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Lon^nan^  to  hold  for  the  evediton  tUl  the  debt  was 
paid. 

Notwithstanding  tiie  state  of  his  knee,  which  was  now 
such  that  he  was  unable  to  walk  without  assistance,  im- 
mediately on  the  eompleti<m  ef  the  Arboretum  he  ar- 
ranged and  publiahed  his  Hortue  Lignotue  Londinenna ; 
and  in  the  last  number  of  The  Suburban  Gardener ^  which 
was  finished  about  this  time,  he  informed  the  public 
that  he  intended  to  resume  his  profession  of  landscape- 
gardener,  and  tiiat  he  would  not  only  go  out,  but  give 
adyice  at  heme,  on  any  plans  that  mi^t  be  sent  to  him. 
To  us,  who  saw  the  state  of  his  health,  this  intimation 
gaye  the  greatest  pain,  and  we  determined  to  do  every 
thing  in  our  power  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  his  exert- 
ing himself.  Two  of  his  msters  learned  wood-engraving ; 
and  I,  having  acquired  some  knowledge  of  plants  and 
gardens  during  the  eight  years  I  had  acted  as  his  ama- 
nuensis, began  to  write  books  on  those  subjects  myself. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  grew  so  much  worse,  that  we  had 
very  little  hope  of  his  recovery,  tiU  he  placed  himself 
under  the  care  of  William  Lawrence,  Esq.;  when  that 
eminent  surgeon  took  a  different  view  of  the  case  froni 
what  had  been  before  entertamed,  and  by  his  mode  of 
treatment  rapidly  restored  him  to  health. 

In  the  following  year  Mr.  Loudon  became  editor  of 
the  Gardeners*  GazeUe,  which  profitless  employment, 
however,  he  soon  relinquished,  and,  in  1840,  he  visited 
Paris,  and,  in  the  following  year,  Scotland.  On  this 
last  tour,'he  had  a  violent  iUness  ;  but  he  rallied,  and, 
in  the  course  of  the  vrinter,  and  the  following  year, 
he  improved  several  of  his  former  works,  and  con- 
tributed to  others.  In  the  spring  of  1842,  he  had  an 
attack  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,from  which,  however, 
he  partially  recovered  to  verite  more  books  and  lay  out 
more  grounds.  A  second  attack  came  on,  and  Mr.  Law- 
rence, in  whose  piefesrional  judgment  he  had  ihe  highest 
confidence,  did  not  conceal  the  truth,  which  only  roused 
the  doomed  man  to  increased  exertion,  if  that  were  pos- 
sible. He  had  now  a  wife— soon  to  be  a  widow— and 
a  daughter,  to  stimulaU  industry,  which  needed  no 
impelling  motive  save  that  mherent  ardour  and  ac- 
tivity which  had  actuated  Mr.  Loudon  through  every 
hour  of  his  life.    Aeeofdingly,  we  are  told, 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Loudon  found  that  his  disease  was 
likely  to  prove  fatal,  he  determined,  if  possible,  to  finish 
the  works  he  had  in  hand,  and  he  laboured  almost  night 
and  day  to  do  so.  He  first,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
draughtsman,  finished  a  plan  for  Baron  Bothschild ; 
then  one  for  Mr.  Ricardo,  another  for  Mr.  Pmder,  and, 
finaUy,  a  plan  for  the  cemetery  at  Bath.    He  had  also 
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engaged  to  make  some  additional  alterations  in  the 
grounds  of  Mr.  Fuller  at  Streatham,  and  he  went  there 
on  the  11th  of  October,  but  he  wibfl  unable  to  go  into 
the  garden ;  and  this  was  the  last  time  he  oyer  attempted 
to  yisit  any  plaoe  professionally.  He  eontinnedy  how- 
OTer,  to  walk  in  the  open  air  in  his  ovrn  garden,  and  in 
the  grounds  of  Mr.  Hopgood,  noxaeryman,  at  Crayen 
Hill,  for  two  or  three  days  longer,  though  his  strength 
was  fast  decreasing ;  and  after  the  16th  of  October,  he 
did  not  leaye  the  house,  but  confined  himself  to  his  bed- 
room, and  a  drawing-room  on  the  same  floor.  Nothing 
could  be  more  mwtai  than  to  watch  him  during  the  few 
weeks  that  yet  remained  of  his  life.  His  body  was 
rapidly  wasting  away ;  but  his  mind  remained  in  all  its 
yigour,  and  he  scarcely  allowed  himself  any  rest  in  his 
eagerness  to  complete  the  works  that  he  had  in  hand. 
He  was  particularly  anxious  to  finish  his  Sdf'Itutruction 
for  Young  Gardenen,  which  is  published  nearly  in  the 
state  he  left  it,  though,  had  he  liyed,  it  would  probably 
haye  been  carried  to  a  much  greater  extent.  About  the 
middle  of  Noyember,  the  medical  men  who  attended  my 
poor  husband  pronounced  his  disease  to  haye  become 
chronic  bronchitis;  and  this  information,  combined  with 
the  pressure  of  pecuniary  difficulties,  had  a  powerfhl 
effect  upon  him.  He  now  made  an  effort  that  can  only 
be  estimated  by  those  who  know  the  natural  indepen- 
dence of  his  mind,  and  the  pain  it  gaye  him  to  ask  eyen 
a  trifling  fayour.  He  wrote  a  letter  stating  his  situation, 
and  that  the  sale  of  360  copies  of  the  At^etum  would 
firee  him  from  all  his  embarrassments.  This  letter  he 
had  lithographed,  and  he  sent  copies  of  it  to  all  the  no- 
bility who  took  an  interest  in  gardening.  The  result 
was  most  gratifying.  The  letter  was  only  dated  the  1st 
of  December,  and  he  died  on  the  14th  of  that  month ; 
and  yet,  in  that  short  spaoe  of  time,  the  noblemen  he 
appealed  to,  with  that  kindness  which  always  distin* 
guishes  the  English  aristocracy,  purchased  books  to  the 
amount  of  je360.  Mr.  Loudon  had  intended  to  forward 
similar  letters  to  all  the  landed  proprietors  and  capital- 
ists ;  and,  though  only  a  few  were  sent,  they  were  re- 
sponded to  with  equal  kindness. 

Notwithstanding  this  prompt  kindness,  and  the  gene- 
rous dealing  of  his  printers  and  publishers,  the  latter 
hours  of  Mr.  Loudon  were  embittered  by  the  difficulties 
in  which  a  sanguine  temper,  or  a  disposition  to  grasp  at 
too  much,  had  inyolyed  him.  But  the  end  of  a  melan- 
choly tale  was  drawing  near.  The  assignees  of  his  en- 
grayer,  who  had  become  a  bankrupt,  were  threatening 
to  make  Mr.  Loudon  also  a  bankrupt;  and  eyen  to  arrest 
him  for  a  debt  of  j£1500.  Mrs.  Loudon  does  not  be- 
lieye  they  would  haye  carried  their  threats  into  execu- 
tion; but  the  anxiety,  correspondence,  and  consultations 
attending  them,  had  a  fatal  effect  upon  the  inyalid.  She 
relates, 

On  Wednesday  the  13th  of  December,  1843,  he  sent 
me  into  London  to  see  the  assignees,  and  to  endeayour 
to  bring  them  to  terms,  our  kind  aad  excellent  friend, 
the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Strutt,  haying  promised  to  lend 
lis  money  for  that  purpose.  The  assignees,  howeyer, 
reftised  to  accept  the  terms  we  offered,  unless  Mr. 
Loudon  would  also  giye  up  to  them  his  edition  of  JRepton, 
which  he  was  most  unwilling  to  do,  as  the  debt  on  that 


work  was  oompaxatiyely  small;  and,  conseqaonily,  he 
had  reason  to  hope  that  the  income  produced  by  it 
would  be  soonest  ayailable  for  the  support  of  his  family. 
He  was  accordingly  yery  much  agitated  when  I  told 
him  the  result  of  my  mission;  but  he  did  not  on  that 
account  relax  in  his  exertions;  on  the  contrary,  he  eon- 
tinned  dictating  Sd/'Imtruaion  till  tweWe  o'clock  at 
night.  When  he  went  to  bed  he  could  not  sleep,  aod 
the  next  morning  he  rose  before  it  was  light.  He  then 
told  me  he  had  determined  to  sacrifice  his  edition  of 
Bepion,  in  order  to  have  his  aflkirs  settled  before  he 
died;  adding,  "but  it  will  break  my  heart  to  do m." 
He  repeated,  howeyer,  that  he  would  make  the  sacriiice, 
but  he  seemed  reluctant  to  send  me  into  town  to  gite 
his  consent;  and  most  fortunate  was  it,  as,  if  I  had  gone 
to  town  that  morning,  I  should  not  haye  been  with  him 
when  he  died.  He  now  appeared  yery  ill,  and  told  me 
he  thought  he  should  neyer  liye  to  finish  Sdf-Initnietm; 
but  that  he  would  ask  his  friend  Dr.  Jamieson,  to  whom 
he  had  preyiously  spoken  on  the  subject,  to  finish  the 
work  for  him.  Soon  after  this  he  became  yery  restles.^, 
and  walked  seyeral  times  f^om  the  drawing-room  to  hU 
bedroom  and  back  again.  I  feel  that  I  cannot  contiiiiie 
these  melancholy  details :  it  is  sufficient  to  ny,  that» 
though  his  body  became  weaker  eyery  moment,  his  mind 
retained  all  its  rigour  to  the  last,  and  that  he  died 
standing  on  his  feet.  Fortunately,  I  perceiyed  a  change 
taking  place  in  his  countenance,  and  I  had  just  time  to 
clasp  my  arms  round  him,  to  saye  him  from  &llin(r, 
when  his  head  sank  npon  my  shoulder,  and  he  was  no 
more. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  giye  any  description  of  the  talents 
or  character  of  my  late  husband  as  an  author;  his  works 
are  before  the  world,  and  by  them  he  will  be  judged; 
but  I  trust  I  may  be  excused  for  adding,  that  in  his 
priTate  capacity  he  was  equally  estimable  as  a  hnsband 
and  a  father,  and  as  a  master  and  a  friend.  He  wis 
also  a  most  dutiful  son  and  most  affectionate  brother. 

To  this  we  can  add  nothing.  Mr.  Loudon  was  a  lover 
of  strict  or  of  literal  truth.  He  eyen  thought  it  fiUsebood 
for  a  serrant  to  deny  his  master  to  impertinent  yisiters. 
He  was  a  loyer  of  order,  and  most  punctual  as  to  time 
and  all  aflkirs  of  business.  Of  his  fortitude  of  mind  we 
haye  seen  seyeral  strong  instances,  and  his  industry  was 
certainly  unsurpassed.  He  worked  on  and  on,  like  a 
well-going  well-oiled  machine.  We  are  told,  by  a  friend, 
that,  though  a  matter-of-fact  man,  Mr.  Loudon  had  "a 
good  deal  of  poetry  in  his  soul."  He  could  not  hare 
been  a  Scot  of  the  last  century,  and  remained  alto- 
gether deyoid  of  poetic  sensibilities,  though,  we  must 
confess,  his  poetry  seems  generally  to  haye  lain 
dormant.  Yet  it  required  enthusiasm  of  some  kind 
to  keep  aliye  and  support  his  wonderfkil  industry. 
We  do  not  feel  qualified  to  pronounce  upon  ereiy 
part  of  his  posthumous  work,  "  Self-Instruction  for 
Young  Gardeners,"  &c.  &c.;  but,  from  Mr.  Loudon's 
own  sound  early  training,  his  mature  knowledge  and 
long  practical  experience  in  business,  we  are  almost 
confident  that  it  must  be  a  safe  and  yaluable  guide. 
And  the  finishing  touches  haye  been  added  by  persons 
perfectly  competent  for  the  task. 
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It  sounds  like  the  tolling  of  tanenX  bells,  as  the 
annunciation  is  made  of  one  death  after  another  amongst 
those  who  supported  our  canopy  of  empire  through  the 
last  most  memorable  generation.  The  eldest  of  the 
Wellesleys  is  gone  :  he  is  gathered  to  his  fathers;  and 
here  we  haye  his  life  circumstantially  wrritten. 


BT  THOMAS  DE  QUIMCBT. 


Who,  and  of  what  origin  are  the  Wellesleys  ?  There 
is  an  impression  current  amongst  the  public,  or 
there  vat  an  impression,  that  the  true  name  of  the 
Wellesley  family  is  Wesley.  This  is  a  case  yery  moch 
resembling  somo  of  those  imagined  by  the  old  scholastic 
logicians,  where  it  was  impossible  either  to  deny  or  to  af- 
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firm :  nyingyefyOrflayiagKo, equally  you  told  afalsehood. 
The  fikcti  ire  thefle :  the  &iiiily  was  originally  EngUsh; 
udin  England,  at  the  earliest  era,  there  is  no  doubt  at 
illtlistitiiiame  was  De  Wellesleigfa,  which  was  pronooncp 
edin  the  eldest  tisies  just  as  it  is  now,Tiz.  as  a  dissyllable,* 
tbe  fizBt  syllable  sounding  exactly  like  the  cathedral  city 
)rd&,  in  Somersetshire,  and  the  second  like  lea,  (a  field 
lying  fallow.)    It  is  plain  enough,  from  TarioQS  records, 
that  the  troe  historicid  genesis  of  the  name,  was  precisely 
thioogh  that  composition  of  words,  which  here,  for  the 
momeBt,  I  had  imagined  merely  to  illustrate  its  pronun- 
eistien*  Lands  in  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells,  lying 
by  the  pleasant  riyer  Ferret,  and  almost  up  to  the  gates 
of  Bristol,  coDstitnted  the  earliest  possessions  of  the  De 
Welleileighs.    They,  seven  centuries  before  Assay,  and 
Waterloo,  were  ''seised"  of  certain  ridi  lecu  belonging 
to  WdU,   And  from  these  Saxon  elements  of  the  name, 
sone  hare  supposed  the  Wellesleys  a  Saxon  race.  They 
could  Dot  possibly  haye  better  blood :  bnt  still  the  thing 
doea  Doi  follow  from  the  premises.  Neither  does  it  follow 
&om  the  de  that  they  irere  Norman.  The  first  De  Welles- 
ley.ksowQ  to  history,the  yery  tip-top  man  of  the  pedigree, 
a  Arenant  de  WeUesleigh.  About  a  hundred  years  nearer 
to  oar  own  times,  yiz.  in  1239,  came  Michael  de  WeUes- 
leigh; of  whom  the  important  fact  is  recorded,  that  he 
yns  the  £ather  of  Wellerand  de  WeUesley.  And  what  did 
jOQBg  Mr.  Wellerand  perform  in  this  wicked  world,  that 
the  proud  muse  of  history  should  condescend  to  notice 
his  rather  singular  name  t    Reader,  he  was — **  killed  :" 
that  if  all;  and  in  company  with  Sir  Robert  de  Perciyal; 
whteh  again  argues  his  Somersetshire  descent  :   for 
tbe  family  of  Lord  Egmont,  the  head  of  all  Perciyals» 
erer  was,  and  eyer  will  be,  in  Somersetshire.    But  how 
Tu  he  killed  1  The  time  when^  viz.  1 303,  the  place  vhere, 
w known :  but  the  manner  how,  is  not  exactly  stated;  it 
vas  io  skirmish  with  rascally  Irish  **  kernes,"  fellows 
that  (when  presented  at  the  font  of  Christ  for  baptism) 
bad  their  right  arms  coyered  up  fh>m  the  baptismal 
voters,  in  order  that,  still  remaining  consecrated  to  the 
M,  those  aims  might  inflict  a  deyilish  blow.  Such  a  blow, 
with  sach  an  unbaptised  arm,  the  Irish  yiUain  struck ;  and 
there  was  an  end  of  Wellerand  de  WeUesleigh.    Strange 
that  history  should  make  an  end  of  a  man,  before  it  had 
made  a  beginning  of  him.   These,  howeyer,  are  the/acts  ; 
which,  in  writing  a  romance  about  Sir  Wellerand  and  Sir 
PereiT4d,  I  shall  haye  great  pleasure  in  fiilsif^ing.    But 
^1  says  the  too  curious  reader,  did  the  De  Wellesleighs 
Sod  themaelyes  amongst  Irish  kernes  1  Had  these  scamps 
tbepresomption  to  inyade  Somersetshire  t  Did  they  dare 
tointnide  into  Wells  1  Not  at  all :  but  the  pugnacious  De 
Wellesleys  had  dared  to  intrude  into  Ireland.    Some  say 
i&tfafi  train  of  Henry  II.  Some  say — bnt  no  matter  :  there 
^7  Fere :  and  there  they  stuck  like  limpets.    They 
&oon  engrafted  themselyes  into  the  county  of  Kildare  ; 
from  which, by  means  of  a  fortunate  marriage,  they  leaped 
into  the  county  of  Meath;  and  in  that  county,  as  if  to 
Rfote  the  pretended  mutability  of  human  things,  they 
luTe  roosted  eyer  since.    There  was  once  a  famous  copy 
of  Teraes  floating  abont  Europe,  which  asserted  that, 
whilst  other  princes  were  destined  to  fight  for  thrones, 
Aistria^the  handsome  house  of  Hapsburgh — should 
obtain  them  by  marriage : 

**  Pugnahunt  alii:  tu, felix  Austria,  nube." 


"ill  o  die^ttabU :'"—}UBt  as  tbe  AnnesUy  &mily,  of 
^^  Uid  Yaleatia  is  ih«  present  head,  do  not  pronounce 
|Mu  QBiiM  triiylkbically,  (as  strangers  often  suppose,)  but  as 
i»  two  syilsblet  4nnt  lea,  accent  on  the  first. 


So  of  the  WellOsleys :  Sir  Wellerand  took  quite  the 
wrong  way:  not  cndgelling^  but  courting,  was  the  cor- 
rect way  for  succeeding  in  Kildare.  Two  great  estates, 
by  two  separate  marriages,  the  De  Wellesleighs  obtained 
in  Kildare;  and,  by  a  third  marriage  in  a  third  genera- 
tion, they  obtained  in  the  county  of  Meath,  Castle 
Dengan  (otherwise  Dangan)  with  lordships  as  plentiful 
as  blackberries.  Castle  Dangan  came  to  them  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  1411, «.  «.  before  Aginoourt :  and,  in 
Castle  Dangan  did  Field-marshal,  the  man  of  Waterloo, 
draw  his  first  breath,  shed  his  first  tears,  and  perpetrate 
his  earliest  trespasses.  That  is  what  one  might  call  a 
pretty  long  spell  for  one  family:  four  hundred  and 
thirty-fiye  years  has  Castle  Dangan  furnished  a  nursery 
for  the  Wellesley  piccaniniues.  Amongst  the  lordships 
attached  to  Castle  Dangan  was  Jtfomtn^n,  which  more 
than  three  centuries  afterwards  supplied  an  earldom 
for  the  grandfather  of  Waterloo.  Any  further  memora- 
bilia of  the  Castle  Dangan  family  are  not  recorded, 
except  that  in  1485,  (which  snrely  was  the  year  of 
Bosworth  field  1)  they  began  to  omit  the  de  and  to  write 
themselyes  WeUesley  tout  court.  From  indolence,  I 
presume:  for  a  certain  lady  Di.  le  Fl.,  whom  once  I 
knew,  a  Howard  by  birth,  of  the  house  of  Suffblk,  told 
me  as  her  reason  for  omitting  the  Le,  that  it  caused 
her  too  much  additional  trouble. 

So  Ux  the  eyidence  seems  in  fayonr  of  Wellesley  and 
against  Wesley.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  during  the 
last  three  centuries  the  Wellesleys  wrote  the  name 
Wesley.  They,  howeyer,  were  only  the  fMUemai  ances- 
tors of  the  present  Wellesleys.  Garret  Wellesley,  the 
last  male  heir  of  the  direct  line,  in  the  year  1745, 
left  his  whole  estate  to  one  of  the  Cowleys,  a  Staf- 
fordshire family  who  had  emigrated  to  Ireland  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  but  who  were,  howeyer, 
descended  from  the  Wellesleys.  This  Cowley  or  Col- 
ley,  taking,  in  1745,  the  name  of  Wesley,  receiyed 
from  Creorge  II.  the  title  of  Earl  Momington :  and 
Colley's  grandson,  the  Marquess  Wellesley  of  our 
age,  was  recorded  in  the  Irish  peerage  as  Wesley, 
Earl  of  Momington;  was  uniformly  so  described  up 
to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century;  and  eyen  Ar- 
thur of  Waterloo,  whom  most  of  us  Europeans  know 
pretty  well,  on  going  to  India  a  little  before  his  bro- 
ther, was  thus  introduced  by  Lord  Comwallis  to  Sir 
John  Shore  (Lord  Teignmouth,  the  Goyemor-general) 
<<Dear  sir,  I  beg  leaye  to  introduce  to  you  Colonel 
Wesley,  who  is  lieutenant-colonel  of  my  regiment.  He 
is  a  sensible  man,  and  a  good  officer."  Posterity,  for 
we  are  posterity  in  respect  of  Lord  Comwallis,  haye 
been  yery  much  of  his  opinion.  Colonel  Wesley  really 
Iff  a  sensible  man;  and  the  sensible  man,  soon  after 
his  arriyal  in  Bengal,  under  the  instigation  of  his  bro- 
ther, resumed  the  old  name  of  Wellesley.  In  reality, 
the  name  of  Wesley  was  merely  the  abbreyiation  of  in- 
dolence, as  Chumley  for  Cholmondeley,  Pomfret  for  Pon- 
tefraot,  Cicester  for  Cirencester;  or,  in  Scotland,  March- 
banks  for  Maxjoribanks,Chatorow  for  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton's French  title  of  Chatelherault.  I  remember  myself, 
in  childhood,  to  haye  met  a  niece  of  John  Wesley  the 
Proto-Methodist,  who  always  spoke  of  the  second  Lord 
Momington  (author  of  the  well-known  glees)  as  a 
cousin,  and  as  intimately  connected  with  her  brother  the 
gnsX  foudroyant  performer  on  the  organ.  Sontiiey,  in 
his  Life  of  John  Wesley,  tells  us  that  Charles  Wesley, 
the  brother  of  John,  and  father  of  the  great  organist, 
had  th«  offer  from  Garret  Wellesley  of  those  same 
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estatei  whioh  eTmitnally  were  left  to  Ricluurd  Cowley. 
Thifl  tagoM  a  noognition  of  near  ooniwingninity.  Why 
tbe  ofbr  wu  deolinedy  is  not  distinotly  explained.  Bst 
if  it  had  been  aooepted,  Sonthey  thinks  that  then  we 
should  hftTe  hid  no  storming  of  Seringnpatam,  no 
Waterloo,  and  no  Arminiaa  Methodists.  All  that  is 
not  quite  dear.  Tippoo  was  booked  for  a  desperate 
British  rengeanoe  by  his  own  desperate  enmity  to  onr 
name,  though  no  Lord  Welleslsy  had  been  Goremor- 
GeneraL  Napoleon/by  the  same  ftiry  of  hatred  to  us, 
was  booked  for  the  same  fote,  though  the  soene  of  it 
might  not  haye  been  Waterloo.  And,  as  to  John  Wes- 
ley, why  ihould  he  not  hare  made  the  same  sehism  with 
the  Eufl^  Ghureh,  beeause  his  bnihef  Charles  had 
become  nnexpeetedly  rich  f 

The  Marquess  Wellesley  was  of  tho  same  stunding, 
as  to  age,  or  nearly  so,  as  Mr.  Pitt)  though  he  outliTod 
Pitt  by  almost  forty  years.  Bom  in  1760,  three  or  four 
months  before  the  aeoesslon  of  Oeoige  III.,  he  was  ssnt 
to  Eton  at  the  age  of  eleren;  and  from  Eton,  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  he  was  sent  to  Christ  Ghurch,  Oxford, 
where  he  matrieulated  as  a  nobleman.  He  then  bore 
the  courtesy  title  of  Viscount  WsUesley;  but  In  1781, 
when  he  had  reached  his  twenty-first  year,  he  was  sum- 
moned away  ttom  Oxford  by  the  death  of  hisflith«r,the 
second  Earl  of  Momington.  It  is  interesting,  at  this 
moment,  to  look  back  on  the  fomily  group  of  children 
collected  at  Dangan  Castle.  The  young  earl  was  within 
a  month  of  his  minority  :  )di  younger  brothers  and  sis- 
ters were,  WUliam  Wellesley  Pole,(8ince  dead,under  the 
title  of  Lord  Maryborough,)  then  aged  eighteen;  Anne, 
since  married  to  Henry,  son  of  Lord  Southampton,  aged 
thirteen;  Arthur,  aged  twelve;  Gerald  Valerian,  now  in 
the  chnroh,aged  ten ;  Mary  EliMbeth,(since  Lady  Culling 
Smith,)  aged  nine  ;  Henry,  since  Lord  Cowley,  and 
British  ambasiador  to  Spain,  France,  &c.  aged  eight. 
The  new  Lord  Momington  showed  his  conscientious 
nature,  by  assuming  his  father's  debts,  and  by  superin- 
tending the  education  of  his  brothers.  He  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Oxford  as  a  scholar;  but  he  re- 
turned thither  no  more,  and  took  no  degree.  As  Earl  of 
Momington,  he  sat  in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords;  but  not 
being  a  British  peer,  he  was  able  to  sit  also  in  the  Eng- 
lish House  of  Commons;  and  of  this  opening  for  a  more 
national  career,  he  availed  himself  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four.  Except  that  he  foTOured  the  claims  of  the  Irish 
Catholics,  his  policy  was  pretty  uniformly  that  of  Mr. 
Pitt.  He  supported  that  minister  throughout  the  con- 
tests on  the  French  RcTolution;  and  a  little  earlier,  on 
the  Regency  question.  This  oame  forward  in  1788,  on 
occasion  of  the  iirst  insanity  which  attacked  George  III. 
The  reader,  who  is  likely  to  have  been  bom  since  that  era, 
will  perhaps  not  be  acquafaited  with  the  constitutional 
question  then  at  issue.  It  was  this :  Mr.  Fox  held  that, 
upon  any  Incapacity  arising  in  the  Borereign,  the  mgency 
would  then  settle  (tpso  fae$o  of  that  incapacity)  upon 
the  Prince  of  Wales;  oTcrlooking  altogether  the  case  in 
which  there  should  h^  no  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  case 
in  whioh  such  a  Prince  might  be  as  incapable,  from 
youth,  of  exercising  the  powers  attached  to  the  office, 
as  his  fother  frvm  disease.  Mr.  Pitt  denied  that  a 
Prince  of  Wales,  simply  ds  such,  and  apart  from  any 
moral  fitness  which  he  might  possess,  had  more  title 
to  the  office  of  regent  than  any  lamp-lighter  or  scaren- 
ger.  It  was  the  province  of  Parliament  exclusirely  to 
legislate  for  the  particular  case.  The  practical  deciirion 
of  the  question  was  not  called  for,  from  the  accident  of 


the  king's  sudden  reooTcry :  but  in  Ireland,  fiom  the 
independence  asserted  by  the  two  houses  of  the  Briiuh 
councils,  the  question  grew  still  more  complex.  The 
Lord  Lieutenant  refosed  to  transmit  their  addms/ 
and  Lord  Momington  supported  him  powszfoU j  in  hii 
rsfosaL 

Tea  yean  alter  this  hot  collision  of  parties,  Lord 
Momington  was  appointed  Goremor-General  of  hdis; 
and  new  first  he  entered  upon  a  stage  werthj  of  hia 
powers.  I  cannot  myself  agree  with  Mr.  Pearoe,tiBt 
"^  the  wisdom  of  his  policy  Is  nowuniTersaUy  recogniMdf 
because  the  same  folse  views  of  our  Indiaa  poatMm, 
which  at  that  time  caused  his  splendid  ssrnees  to  be 
slighted  in  nmny  quarters,  still  preponderates.  All 
administrations  alike  hare  been  intensely  ignorutof 
Indian  politicst  and  for  the  natural  rsasen,  that  the 
bialneas  of  home  politieo  leaves  them  n6  disponble 
eneigiee  for  al&iirs  so  distant,  and  with  whieh  euh 
man's  dmnoe  of  any  durable  connexion  is  so  exceed* 
InglysmaU.  What  Lord  Momington  did  was  this :  be 
lodudouiproepeetsiBthelkce*  Two  great  sneauesweie 
than  looming  upon  the  horiaon,  both  Ignoiant  of  ov 
real  reeonices,  and  both  deluded  by  our  imperiieci  use 
of  such  tesouiees,  as,  even  in  a  pievkms  war,  we 
had  possessed.  One  of  these  enendes  was  Tippoo,  the 
Sultan  of  Mysore  i  him,  by  the  erushing  energy  of  hit 
arrangeaMuts,  Lord  Momington  vras  able  utterly  to  d^ 
stroy,  and  to  distribute  his  dominions  with  equity  ud 
moderation,  yet  so  as  to  prevent  any  new  coalition 
arisiag  in  that  quarter  against  the  British  power. 
There  Is  a  portrait  of  Tippoo,  of  this  very  tiger,  in 
the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Pearce's  work,  which 
expresses  sufficiently  the  unparalleled  forocity  of  hi) 
natuve;  and  it  is  guaranteed,  by  its  origin,  as  aothen- 
tic.  Tippoo,  from  the  personal  interest  investliif  hia, 
has  more  fixed  the  attention  of  Europe  than  a  much  hmr 
formidable  enemy !  that  enemy  was  the  Mahratta  ooofe* 
deraoy,  chiefly  existing  in  the  persons  of  the  Peishwtb, 
of  Scindia,  of  Holkar,  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar.  Had  these 
four  princes  been  less  profoundly  ignorant,  had  tbey  been 
less  inveterately  treacherous,  they  would  have  cost  m 
the  only  dreadfol  straggle  vrfaich  in  India  we  have 
stood.  As  it  was.  Lord  Momington's  govenmeDt 
reduced  and  crippled  the  Mahrattas  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, that  in  1817,  Lord  Hastings  found  it  possible 
to  crush  them  for  ever.  Three  services  of  a  pro- 
founder  nature.  Lord  Wellesley  was  enabled  to  do  for 
India :  first,  to  pave  the  way  for  the  propagation  of 
Christianity^^-mighty  service,  stretching  to  the  clondf, 
and  which,  in  the  hour  of  death,  must  have  given  him 
consolation;  secondly,  to  enter  upon  the  abolition  ot 
such  Hindoo  superstitions  as  are  most  shocking  to'bumn- 
nity,  particularly  the  practice  of  Suttee,  and  the  buba- 
rous  exposure  of  dying  persons,  or  of  first-bom  iofaots 
at  Sanger  on  the  Ganges;  finally,  to  promote  as  en- 
larged system  of  education,  which  (if  his  splendid 
scheme  had  been  adopted)  would  have  difihsed  its  ben^ 
fits  all  over  India.  It  ought  also  to  be  mentioned  thit 
the  expedition  byway  of  the  Red  Seai^nst  the  Freneh 
in  Egypt,  was  so  entirely  of  his  suggestion  and  his 
prepamtion,  that,  to  the  great  dishonour  of  Messrs.  Pitt 
and  Dundas,  whose  administration  was  the  worst,  a^  * 
war  administration,  that  ever  misapplied,  or  non-appli^i* 


*  Whioh  adopts  neither  view ;  for  by  f^ermtf  the  refeocr 
of  Ireland  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  they  negatived  Mr.  Kox'« 
view,  who  held  it  to  be  the  Prinoe^s  by  inherent  riffht ;  and, 
on  the  oUier  hand,  they  sttU  more  opealy  on>osed  Mr.  Pitt 
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the  Rsourees  of  a  mighty  empiie,  it  laoguahed  fi>r 
eighteen  months  purely  through  their  neglect. 

Ib  1805,  hftTiog  stftid  ahont  seTen  years  in  India, 
Lord  Moniflgton  was  Teealled,  was  created  Marquess 
«f  Wellesley,  was  s«iit»  in  1821,  as  Yioeroy  to  Ireland, 
where  there  was  little  to  do;  haying  previously,  In  1809, 
been  sent  Ambassador  to  the  Spanish  Cortes,  where  there 
wu  an  infinity  to  do,  but  no  means  of  doing  it.  The  last 
great  political  act  of  Lord  Wollesley,  was  the  smashing 
of  the  Peel  ministry  in  1834;  Tii.  by  the  famous  resolu- 
tion (vrliieh  he  personally  drew  up)  for  appropriating  to 
genenl  education  in  Irehmd  any  surplus  aridng  iW>m 
the  Terenues  of  tlie  Irish  Church.  Full  of  honours, 
he  tetiied  from  pnbllo  lift  at  the  age  of  scTenty- 
Sre,  and,  for  seren  years  mere  of  life,  dedicated  his  time 
to  such  literary  pursuits  as  he  had  found  most  intereel- 
iag  in  early  youth. 

Mr.  Pearoe,  who  is  so  capable  of  Writing  tigorously 
and  sagadouialy,  has  too  much  allowed  himself  to  rely 
Bpon  public  jonmals.  For  example,  he  reprints  the 
whole  of  the  attomey-general'b  official  information 
against  eleren  obftcure  persons,  who,  from  the  gal- 
lery of  the  Dublin  theatre,  did  ^wickedly,  riotously, 
ud  rontottsly''  hiss,  groan,  insult,  and  assault,  (to 
txf  ttothog  of  their  haymg  caused  and  procured  to 
be  hissed,  groaned^  &c.)  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  Lord- 
Ueateoant  General,  and  General  GoTemor  of  Ireland. 
This  document  eoTcn  more  than  nine  pages ;  and, 
after  all,  omits  the  only  &et  of  the  least  consequence, 
TiL^that  several  nusaileswere  thrown  by  the  rioters 
i&to  the  Tice-regal  box,  and  amongst  them  a  quart- 
bottle,  which  barely  missed  his  excellency's  temples. 
Considering  the  impetus  acquired  by  the  descent  fr^m 
the  galkry,  there  is  little  doubt  that  sneh  a  weapon 
woald  haye  killed  Lord  Wellesley  on  the  spot.  In  de- 
fault  howeTer,  of  this  weighty  fact,  the  attorney-general 
fvrwn  OS  with  memorializing  the  Tery  best  piece  of 
<ioggeiel  that  I  remember  to  haye  read ;  vhs.,  that  upon 
difers,  to  wit,  three  thousand  papers,  the  rioters  had 
wickedly  and  maliciously  written  and  printed,  besides, 
obseire,  eauting  to  be  ?mtten  and  printed,  *No  Popery,** 
as  also  the  following  traitorous  couplet  — 

**  The  Protestants  want  Talbot, 
A»  the  Papists  haye  got  aU  but;  *"* 

Meaning  "all  but**  that  which  they  got  some  years 
later  by  means  of  the  Clare  election.  Yet  if,  in  some 
iostances  like  this,  Mr.  Pearce  has  too  largely  drawn 
upon  official  papers,  which  he  should  rather  haye  ab- 
stiaeted  and  oondenaed^  on  the  other  hand,  his  work  has 
a  specUie  yaloe  in  bringing  forward  priyate  dooumenta^ 
to  wUeh  his  opportunities  haye  gained  him  a  confidential 
Meem.  Two  portiaits  of  Lord  Wellesley,  one  in  middle 
life,  and  one  in  old  age,  ft«m  a  sketoh  by  the  Gomte 
d'Onay,  are  felieitoualy  executed. 

Semethittg  remains  to  be  aaid  of  Lord  Wellealey  aa  a 
Uterary  man;  and  towmrda  aoeh  a  judgment  Mr.  Peavoe 
has  eoutribnted  some  yery  pleasing  materials.  As  a 
pnbtie  speaker,  Lord  Wellesley  had  that  degree  of  bril- 
liancy and  effectual  yigour,  which  might  haye  been  ex- 
pected hi  a  man  of  great  talents,  possesshig  much  natfye 
sensibility  to  the  charms  of  style,  but  not  led  by  any 
fmmal  aeddenta  of  life  into  a  separate  cultiyation  of 
<natory,  or  into  any  prolbund  inyestigation  of  its  duties 
*Bd  its  powers  on  the  aieaa  of  a  British  senate.  There 
is  lev  call  for  speaking  of  Lord  Welledey  fa]  this  charac- 

^whcn  he  did  not  seek  for  any  eminent  diitinctiony 


than  in  the  more  general  character  of  an  elegant  lUtetu- 
teuTf  which  furnished  to  him  much  of  his  recreation  in 
all  stages  of  his  life,  and  much  of  his  consolation  in  the 
last.  It  is  interesting  to  see  this  accomplished  noble- 
man, in  adyanced  age,  when  other  resources  were  one  by 
one  decaying,  and  the  lights  of  life  were  successiyely 
fading  into  darkness,  still  cheering  his  languid  hours  by 
the  culture  of  classical  literature,  and  in  his  eighty- 
second  year  drawing  solace  from  those  same  pursuits 
which  had  giyen  grace  and  distinction  to  his  twentieth. 
One  or  two  remarks  I  will  make  upon  Lord  Wellesley's 
yerses— Greek  as  well  as  Latin.  The  Latin  lines  upon 
Chantrey's  saoceas  at  Holkham  in  killing  two  woodcocks 
at  the  first  shot,  which  subsequently  he  sculptured  in 
mafble  and  presented  to  Lord  Leicester,  are  perhaps 
the  most  folicitous  amongst  the  whole.  Masquerading, 
in  Lord  Wellesley's  yerses,  aa  Praxiteles,  who  could  not 
well  be  represented  with  a  Manton  haying  a  percus- 
sion lock,  Ghantrey  is  armed  with  a  bow  and  arrows : 

Sal  trajecit ayei una asgitta duas. 

In  the  Grisek  translation  of  Par^enopcnUf  there  are  atf 
fow  fiiults  aa  could  reasonably  be  expected.  But,  first, 
one  yyord  aa  to  the  original  Latin  poem  :  to  whom  does  it 
belong  t  It  is  traced  first  to  Lord  Grenyllle,  who  re- 
ceiyed  it  from  his  tutor,  (afterwards  Bishop  of  London,) 
who  had  taken  it  aa  an  anonymous  poem  from  the 
"^  Censor's  book  f*  and  ydth  yery  little  probability,  it  is 
doubtfhlly  assigned  to  «« Leyris  of  the  War  Office," 
meaning,  no  doubt,  the  frither  of  Monk  Lewis.  By  this 
anxiety  in  traoing  ita  pedigree,  the  reader  is  led  to 
exaggerate  the  pretensions  of  the  little  poem  ;  these 
are  inconsiderable :  and  there  is  a  conspicuous  fault, 
which  it  is  worth  while  noticing,  because  it  is  one 
peculiarly  besetting  those  who  write  modem  yerses  with 
the  help  of  a  gradus,  yiz.  that  the  Pentameter  is  often 
a  mere  reyerberation  of  the  preceding  Hexameter.  Thus, 
for  instftnee-^ 

<  Pazthenios  inter  saltas  non  ampliuB  erro, 
Non  repeto  Dryadum  pascoa  leta  choris  ;* 

and  so  of  others,  where  the  second  line  is  but  a  yariation 
of  the  first.  Eyen  Oyid,  with  all  his  fertility,  and 
partly  in  consequence  of  his  fertility,  too  often  commits 
this  foult.  Where  indeed  the  thought  is  effectually  yaried, 
so  that  the  second  line  acts  as  a  musical  minor,  succeed- 
ing to  the  mo^r,  in  the  first,  there  may  happen  to  arise  a 
peculiar  beauty.  But  I  speak  of  the  ordinary  case, 
where  the  second  is  merely  the  rebound  of  the  first, 
presenting  the  same  thought  in  a  diluted  form.  This  is 
the  commonest  resource  of  feeble  thinking,  and  is  also 
a  standing  temptation  or  snare  for  feeble  thinking. 
Lord  Wellesley,  howeyer,  is  not  answerable  for  these 
fiiulta  in  the  original,  which  indeed  he  notices  slightly 
as 'repetitions;'  and  his  own  Greek  ycrsion  is  spirited 
and  good.  There  are,  howeyer,  some  mistakes.  The 
second  line  is  altogether  faulty  : 

doea  not  expiesa  the  aenae  intended.  Construed  cor- 
reetly,thiB  clause  of  the  sentence  would  mean— *</ 
iorroiBfitUf  k<»9ing  aU  places  gradoue  to  the  Mcenalian 
god:**  but  Mat  ia  nOt  what  Lord  Wellesley  designed: 
*♦  J  leemng  fft«  woode  of  CyUene,  and  the  tnoity  «»- 
mitt  ofPholoe,  placet  that  are  all  of  them  dear  to  Pan**— 
that  is  what  was  meant:  that  is  to  say,  not  hating 
aU  placet  dear  to  Pan^  far  from  it ;  but  leaving  r 
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/<•»  places, etery  (meofickichis  cUar  to  Pan,  In  the  line 
beginning 

where  the  meaning  h—and  if  as  yet,  by  reason  of  my  im- 
mature age,  there  is  a  metrical  error  ;  and  niunm  will  not 
express  immaturity  of  age.  I  doubt  whether  in  the 
next  line, 

yuftwtw  could  convey  the  meaning  without  the  preposi- 
tion if.    And  in 

/  hatten  whither  the  gods  summon  me — » is  not  the  right 
word.  It  is,  howeyer,  almost  impossible  to  write  Greek 
Terses  which  shall  be  liable  to  no  yerbal  objections;  and 
the  fluent  movement  of  these  verses  sufficiently  argues 
the  off-hand  ease  with  which  Lord  Wellesley  must  have 
read  Greek,  writing  it  so  elegantly  and  with  so  little  of 
apparent  constraint. 

Meantime  the  most  interesting  (from  its  circumstances) 
of  Lord  Wellesley's  verses,  is  one  to  which  his  own  Eng- 
lish interpretation  of  it  has  done  less  than  justice.    It 

a  Latin  epitaph  on  the  daughter  (an  only  child,)  of 
Lord  and  Lady  Brougham.  She  died,  and  (as  was  gen- 
erally known  at  the  time)  of  anorganic  affection  disturb- 
ing the  action  of  the  heart,  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen. 
And  the  peculiar  interest  of  the  case  lies  in  the  suppres- 
sion by  this  pious  daughter,  (so  far  as  it  was  possible,) 
of  her  own  bodily  anguish,  in  order  to  begnile  the  mental 
anguish  of  her  parents.    The  Latin  epiUph  is  this  : 

Blanda  antma,  e  conls  heu  !  longo  exercita  morbo. 
Inter  maternas  hen  lachrymasqae  patris, 

Quas  risu  lenire  tuo  juconda  soleoas, 
£t  leris,  et  proprii  rix  memor  ipsa  moli  ; 

I,  pete  calestes,  ubi  nollA  est  cura,  recessus : 
Et  tlbi  sit  nullo  mista  dolore  quies  ! 


The  English  ver^on  is  this  : 

DoomM  to  long  suffering  from  earliest  yean, 
Amidst  your  parents*  grief  and  pain  done 

Cheerful  and  gay,  you  smiled  to  soothe  their  tean  ; 
And  in  their  agonies  forgot  your  own. 

Go,  gentle  spirit ;  and  among  the  blest 
From  grief  and  pain  eternal  be  thy  rest ! 

In  the  Latin,  the  phrase  e  cunis  does  not  express /rvn 
your  cradle  upwards.  The  second  line  is  faulty  in  the 
opposition  of  matemas  to  pcaris.  And  in  the  fourth  line 
levis  oonveys  a  false  meaning :  levis  must  mean  either 
physieaUy  light,  i,  e,  not  heavy^  which  is  not  the  seode, 
or  else  tainted  with  levity,  which  is  still  less  the  sense. 
What  Lord  Welleslej  wished  to  say— was  light- 
hearted :  this  he  has  not  said :  but  neither  is  it  easy  to 
say  it  in  good  Latin. 

I  complain,  however,  of  the  whole  as  not  bringing  out 
Lord  Wellesley's  own  feeling — which  feeling  is  partly 
expressed  in  his  verses,  and  partly  in  his  accompanying 
prose  note  on  Miss  Brougham's  mournful  destiny  ("her 
life  was  a  continual  illness")  contrasted  with  her  forti- 
tude, her  innocent  gaiety,  and  the  pious  motlTes  with 
which  she  supported  this  gaiety  to  the  last.  Not  as  s 
direct  version,  but  as  filling  up  the  outline  of  Lord 
Wellesley,  sufficiently  indicated  by  himself,  I  propose 
this  :— 

Child,  that  for  thirteen  years  hast  fought  with  pain, 

Prompted  br  joy  and  depth  of  natural  lover- 
Rest  now  at  Groans  command :  oh  !  not  in  vain 

His  angel  ofttimes  watched  thee, — oft,  above 
All  pangs,  that  else  had  dimmed  thy  parents^  eyes, 
Saw  thy  young  heart  victoriously  rise. 
Rise  now  for  ever,  self-foigetting  child, 

Rise  to  those  choirs,  where  love  like  thine  is  bleat, 
From  pains  of  flesh— from  filial  tean  assoU'd, 

Love  which  Qod^s  hand  shall  crown  with  God'a  ovn 
rest. 
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NEW  NOVELS. 

Velasco,  or  Memoirs  of  a  Page.    By  Cyrus  Redding. 
Three  volumes.    London  :  Newby. 
We  have   in  «  Velasco,"  a  fiction  above  average, 

whether  in  design  or  composition,  power  of  thought, 
or  knowledge  of  man  and  of  mankind.  It  is  an  auto- 
biographical story,  the  hero  being  something  between 
Gil  Bias  and  Anastasius.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Spain;  of 
the  history,  scenery,  and  manners  of  which  romantic 
land  the  author  possesses  extensive  and  intimate 
knowledge,  which  he  is  not  averse  to  display.  The  page 
is  bom  in  Madrid,  among  the  poorest  of  its  rabble 
population.  His  first  lessons  are  begging  and  pilfering; 
but  by  the  kindness  of  some  priests,  who  require  an 
errand-boy,  he  picks  up  a  little  education ;  and  being 
handsome,  adroit,  and  unscrupulous,  though  suffering  a 
great  deal  of  temporary  hardship  in  the  noble  households 
into  which  he  makes  his  way,  he  gets  on  tolerably  well, 
engages  in  many  adventures  and  misadventures,  which 
do  not  tend  to  improve  his  moral  feelings,  though  they 
fulfil  his  inventor's  design  of  showing  that  selfishness,  a 
worldly  spirit,  and  low  ambitions,  though  they  may 
render  a  man  outwardly  prosperous,  never  yet  imparted 
either  true  happiness  or  dignity.  Though  the  scenery 
and  the  characters  are  Spanish,  that  is  to  say,  Mooriah, 
Jewish,  or  Gipsyish,  as  of  pure  Castilian  or  Andalusian 
blood,  Mr.  Redding  takes  advantage  of  his  framework 
to  make  his  ecclesiastics,  bishops,  grandees,  ministers  of 


state,  senoras  and  senoritas,  actresses  and  opera-girls, 
develop  motives  of  action,  and  display  traits  of  character 
which  belong  to  all  countries,  but  which  might  not  hsT^ 
been  held  decorous  to  connect  with  English  society. 
With  these  solid  merits,  the  book,  as  a  mere  romance, 
possesses  as  much  of  wild  adventure,  description,  lore, 
and  sentiment  as  may  satisfy  the  youngest  reader. 

Mrs,  Bray*s  Novels  and  Homanees.      Courtney  of  Wa'- 
reddon;  a  Romance  of  the  West, 

This  tenth  monthly  volume  completes  the  Revised  and 
Illustrated  Edition  of  Mrs.  Bray's  fictions,  published  by 
Longman  and  Company.  And  here  the  lady  drops  her 
curtsy,  and  takes  her  leave,  having  contributed  to  the 
common  stock  of  elegant  literature  upwards  of  thirty 
volumes,  which,  fVom  their  author's  extensive  histori- 
cal reading,  and  varied  traditionary  and  antiquarian 
lore,  instruct  while  they  entertain. 


The  Age  of  PiU  and  Fox,  By  the  Author  of  «  IrelanJ 
and  its  Rulers."  Octavo,  volume  I.  Pp.416.  Lon- 
don: Newby. 

This  work,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  is  formed  on  the  ssme 
plan  with  that  which  gained  for  its  author  deserved  repu- 
tation. Tet  he  seems  less  at  home  here  than  on  Irish 
ground ;  as  his  mode  is  too  loose  and  desultory  for 
history^  U>o  grave  for  sketches;  aad  as  he  is  nach  \e»* 
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coaFemnt  with  the  penonalities  of  Pitt,  Fox,  and  their 
cantcmponries,  than  with  the  mien  and  party  leaders 
of  Iidand.  He  has,  besides,  begun  to  write,  one  woald 
inagioe,  before  he  had  surreyed  the  whole  of  hiq  subject, 
ud  amiortioDed  ite  several  parts. 

Literary  FlowtrOs^  Poetio  and  Prosaic^  MiiceUaneoudjf 
EMmnti.  By  Thomas  Cromwell,  F.S.A.,  author  of 
**  OliTer  Cromwell  and  his  Times."  Second  edition. 
Soall  oetaro,  pp.  192.    London  :  J.  Chapman. 

BdihaU  Standard  Lihrary, 
This  aeiies  gires  us  Rosooe's  **  Life  and  Pontificate  of 
Leo  tlie  Tenth,"  edited  by  Mr.  Thomas  Roseoe,  the  son 
0f  tin  author;  and  another  yery  raluable  work,  *'  The 
IliMeUaneowr  Works  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall,  with  Dr. 
Gngory's  Memoir  of  Hall,  and  a  critical  estimate  of  his 
cbneter  and  writings  from  an  abler  pen,  that  of  John 
Foster.  The  «  Life  of  Leo  the  Tenth,*'  is  a  good  work 
hi  its  own  place,  but  Hall's  Miscellanies  is  of  the  daily 
bread  of  Christian  and  social  men. 

Tit  AvUMograpky  and  Juttijication  of  Johannes  Bonge. 
Translated  from  the  German  Edition  by  John  Lord, 
A.M.   London :  Chapman,  Brothers. 

It'rei  of  the  Eminent  Men  of  Fife.     By  James  Bruce. 
Edinburgh :  Macphail. 

This  commemoration  of  the  worthies  of  the  **  King- 
dino"  ioclades,  among  others,  the  Life  of  Cardinal 
BeatOD,  of  Michael  Scott,  of  Sir  Andrew  Wood,  **  gode 
Idaister  Robert  Henrysone,"  and  Sir  Dayid  Lindsay  of 
the  Meant.  The  sketches  appeared  originally  in  the 
Flf<Aife  Journal,  of  which  their  author  is  the  editor ; 
ud  are  to  be  continued  until  all  *'  the  eminent  men  of 
Fife "  who,  it  appears,  are  multitudinous,  are  fairly 
presented  to  posterity.  We  may  have  a  better  oppor- 
imtj  of  characterizing  the^  series,  which  may  in  the 
neaawhile  be  described  as  piquant  and  curious. 

JonnaU  cf  Expeditions  of  I>is€Overy  into  Central  Aus- 
tralia^ and  Oterlamd  from  Adelaide  to  King  GeorgeU 
S(mnd,  in  the  year  1840-41.  With  the  sanction  and 
sopport  of  the  Goremment.  Including  an  account  of 
tbe  Mumers  and  Customs  of  the  Aborigines,  &c.  &c. 
Bj  Edward  John  Eyre,  Resident  Magistrate,  Murray 
RiTer.  2  yolumoB,  octavo,  with  Map,  numerous  En- 
grarings,  &c.    London :  T.  &  W.  Boone. 

Tbe  anihor  apologises  for  the  Journal  of  his  Explora- 
tory Expeditions  being  so  late  of  appearing,  and  satis- 
fictorfly  aoeounta  for  a  delay  which  is  of  small  conse- 
qoenee  compared  with  the  actual  new  information 
obtained  respecting  the  Geography,  the  Climate,  the 
^'fttoral  History,  and,  above  all,  the  productiye  resources 
of  tbe  country  which  he  trayersed.  Mr.  Eyre  had  been 
for  eight  years  resident  in  Australia,  and  had  yisited 
most  of  the  located  parts  of  the  Australian  colonies,  and 
Bade  seyeral  exploratory  Journeys  before  he  undertook 
this  more  inq»ortant  expedition.  Thus  qualified  by 
aperience  and  obseryation,  he,  however,  modestly  claims 
Bo  U^  merit  than  faithfully  describing  what  he  saw. 
'Rk  roaanee  of  such  expeditions  had  been  pretty  well 
exhausted  by  preceding  explorers,  though  readers  will 
>tiD  lympathize  in  adventures  of  men  bound  on  such 
P*nlou  quests  as  a  pathless  Journey  through  the  arid 
*utes  of  Australia.  The  party  left  Adelaide  about 
the  laiddle  of  June,  and  in  a  month  of  necessarily  very 
hhn  marches,  got  into  comparatively  unknown,  and 


almost  unnamed  ground,  and  two  weeks  later  fell  in 
with  natives  who  might  have  heard  of  the  white-faced 
enchanters,  but  who  had  never  seen  any  one  of  them. 
They  passed  the  Flinders  range,  and  penetrated  far 
beyond  its  boundaries,  marking  the  prevailing  senti- 
ment by  naming  one  mountain  **  Mount  Distance,"  and 
another  ''Mount  Hopeless,"  until  they  seem  to  have 
got  into  a  region  of  **  Dismal  Swamps,"  where  a  sad 
new  feature  was  discovered  in  this  **  disheartening 
country,"  namely  brine  springs,  **  the  water  poisoned  at 
its  very  source,"  and  a  soil  quite  bare,  destitute  of  all 
vegetation,  and  covered  with  salt.  Save  for  some  timely 
refreshing  showers,  the  travellers  and  their  horses  could 
not  have  penetrated  thus  far.  In  proceeding  in  another 
direction  the  disheartening  report  is, ''  dense  scrub,  and 
sand  ridges,  salt  water  channels,  and  the  dry  beds  of 
small  lakes,  also  salt."  But  a  narrow  tract  of  ''  good, 
grassy  country  "  was  reached,  and  there,  of  course,  a 
settler  was  found,  who  even  here  maintained  a  com- 
munication with  the  litUe  capitals  of  the  colony.  On 
this  expedition  natives  were  sometimes  procured  as 
guides,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  intelligent  as  well 
as  faithful,  though  fearful  instances  of  their  treachery 
and  cruelty,  when  in  the  search  of  plunder,  are  not 
wanting.  In  this  way  Mr.  Eyre  lost  his  faithful  servant, 
in  addition  to  his  other  fearful  hardships  and  dangers. 

When  in  very  great  distress  for  want  of  water,  small 
quantities,  by  the  example  of  the  natives,  were  obtained 
by  digging  up  the  roots  of  trees.  The  expedition  occupied 
about  a  year,  but  the  nature  of  the  country  and  other 
causes  retarded  its  progress.  The  work  concludes  with 
the  fullest  and  best  account  of  the  aborigines  that  we 
have  ever  yet  met  with.  That  account  is  thus  summed 
up:  ''Naturally,  I  do  not  think  that  the  people  are 
blood-thirsty.  .  .  .  With  many  vices  and  but  few 
virtues,  I  do  not  think  the  Australian  savage  is  more 
vicious  in  his  propensities,  or  more  violent  in  his  passions, 
than  are  the  greater  number  of  the  uneducated  class  of 
what  are  called  civilized  communities."  Mr.  Eyre  throws 
out  many  valuable  and  humane  suggestions  for  the  treat- 
ment and  civilization  of   the  natives. His  work, 

though  from  its  nature  somewhat  diffuse,  is  interesting, 
as  all  such  narratives  must  be.  We  regret  to  say  that 
the  result  of  his  explorations  is  far  from  being  satis- 
factory. The  book  is  well  printed  and  beautifully 
illustrated. 

Scottish  Arty  and  National  Encouragement :  containing 
a  view  of  existing  Controversies  and  Transactions, 
during  the  last  twenty-seven  years,  relative  to  Art  in 
Scotland  ;  with  an  ample  Appendix  of  Documents. 
Small  8vo.  With  fUlMength  portrait  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  Sir  William 
Allan.    Edinburgh  :  Blackwood  &  Sons. 

This  is  a  corrected  reprint  of  a  series  of  articles  which 
appeared  last  autumn  in  an  Edinburgh  newspaper,  and 
attracted  considerable  attention  in  the  course  of  their 
publication.  The  Academicians,  and  the  whole  body  of 
Artists,  have,  it  appears,  felt  themselves  aggrieved  and 
ill-treated  by  the  Directors  of  the  Royal  Institution,  or 
rather  by  certain  individuals,  or  a  eli^e,  who  have  as- 
sumed the  sole  power  and  management  of  what,  in 
Edinburgh,  is  called  The  Institution.  In  this  publication, 
a  strong  c«se  of  contumelio  us  treatment,  if  not  of  posi- 
tive injustice,  to  the  Artists  and  the  Academy,  is  made 
out  against  the  Executive  of  the  said  Institution,  and  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  Enoouragement  of  Manufac- 
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tares,  which,  so  flur  as  indxTidaals  are  eonoerned, 
the  same  thing;  the  aotiTe  managers  of  the  Board  and 
of  the  Institation  being,  so  flu-  as  we  eaa  understand, 
one,thongh  not  indiTisible.    On  one  point  the  Academy 
hare  already  triumphed — ^at  least  for  a  time— by  getting 
a  resolution  rescinded  which  went  to  deprire  them  of  two 
of  the  four  rooms  ooonpied  by  their  annual  exhibitions  ; 
but  this  appears  only  an  interim  arrangement,  and  Tarious 
other  weighty  matters  remain  wholly  unsettled.    These 
matters  inrolve  not  merely  the  honour  and  reracity  of  the 
Academy,  which  haye  been  tery  rudely  assailed  by  the 
Institution,  but  also  the  disposal  of  large  ftinds  appro- 
priated for  the  promotion  of  Art  and  the  benefit  of 
Artists.    The  author  of  the  articles  reprinted  contends 
that  the  interests  of  Art  will  neTer  be  properly  cared  for, 
nor  at  all  safe,  unless  the  Royal  Institution,  i.tf.  the  clique 
aboTc-mentioned,  a  self-appointed,  or,  at  all  eyents,  an 
irresponsible  body  of  patrons  and  pseudo-patrons  of  Art, 
be  swamped,  and  its  property  transferred  to  the  Scottish 
Academy.    This  may  seem  a  sweeping  idea;  but  our 
author  farther  contends,  that  the  act  of  transferring  the 
whole  property  and  fliuds  of  the  Royal  Institution  to  the 
Royal  Academy,  is  only  one  of  Justice,  or  rather  of  restitu- 
tion, as  the  Royal  Institution  has  acquired  much  of  its 
funds  and  property  at  the  expense,  or  by  the  exertions 
of  the  Artists.    From  this  publication  it  would  appear 
that  the  Institution  has  appropriated  yery  considerable 
sums,  arising  from  the  Annual  Exhibitions  of  the  ArtistSi 
to  its  own  purposes;  while  it  is  charged  with  Ignorance, 
or  neglect,  of  the  true  interests  of  Art,  and  also,  if  we 
mistake  not  what  is  pretty  plain,  with  gross  jobbing. 
Since  the  Artists  ceased  to  support  the  Institution,  it 
has  eiigoyed  no  actiye  or  usefhl  existenoei  and  seems 
fast  tending  to  extinction,  its  members  gradually  dying 
out,  and  no  new  ones  joining  it;  so  that  it  becomes 
necessary  in  some  manner  to  dispose  of  its  property  for 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  acquired.    The  author 
endeayours  to  show  a  strong  claim,  on  the  part  of  the 
Academy,  to  this  property,  arising  from  the  history  of 
the  frinds,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  objects  to  which 
they  were  originally  deyoted;  and  in  support  of  his 
yiews  he  has  giyen  a  large  Appendix  of  documents, 
which  form  the  actual  substance  of  this  controyersy. 
The  main  question   for   impartial  spectators  of  this 
yery  keen  local  controyersy,  is,  whether  the  interests 
of  Art  in  Scotland  might  not  now  be  safely  left  to 
the  encouragement  of   the  public,  and   the  manage- 
ment of  the  Artists  themselyes,  altogether  indepen- 
dently of  Boards  consisting  of  noble  or  gentle  patrons, 
and   of    all  sorts   of    Associations  and  Institutions, 
which  are  often,  as  time  rolls  on,  found  to  oyerlay  and 
smother  the  babe  which  they  undertook  to  foster;  and 
also  independently  of  annual  grants  of  the  public  money, 
howeyer  trifling  the  sum  may  be,  oyer  which  neither  the 
artists  nor  the  public  haye  any  control,  and  which  is 
just  as  much  loose  cash  for  the  Boards  to  sport  with 
and  throw  to  fayourite  boys.    The  Artists,  or  the  Royal 
Academy,  might,  no  doubt,  wish  to  handle  this  small 
sum;  and  while  those  of  London  and  Dublin  do  as 
much,  this  is  but  a  natural  feeling.    Yet,  were  they 
once  placed  upon  an  independent  footing,  we  make  no 
doubt  that  they  would  gladly  dispense  with  bounty- 
money  altogether,  and  proye  that  they  are  quite  able  to 
take  care  of  themselyes,  without  either  sops  or  leading- 
strings.     The  clearness  and  energy  with  which  the 
whole  subject  of  this  yolume  is  handled,  renders  the 
work  a  yaluable  boon  to  the  interests  of  the  Fine  Arts. 


Hi^ory  of  the  Refomuaion  of  the  BixUenth  CtHtur^. 
Volnme  the  Fourth.  By  J.  H.  Merle  D*AQbign€, 
D  J). ;  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  English  original 
by  H.  White,  B.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
&o.  &c.  Octayo,  pp.  631.  Edinburj^:  Oliyerft 
Boyd. 

The  portion  of  this  oompxehensiTe  History  which  is  con  • 
tained  in  this  new  yolume,  is  the  epooh  of  the  proteet  of 
Spire,  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  the  establisbnent  of 
Protestantism  in  the  Swiss  cantons.  Dr.  D'Anbign^ 
announces  in  the  preface  a  reyised  English  edition  of 
the  prerious  yolumes  of  his  History,  to  be  published  by 
MessTB.  Oliyer  &  Boydi  who  haye  made  him,  he  nyi, 
"  a  suitable  and  preeise  ofibr  "  for  this  new  yolume,  ud 
an  therefore  understood  by  him  to  hold  the  sole  oopy- 
right  of  it.  <'  The  work  is  now,*'  he  states,  "  their 
property."  This  arrangement  has,  howeyer,  been  dis* 
puted  by  other  publishers,  yriio,  having  giyen  the  fonnei 
unprotected  Tolumes  to  the  British  public,  claim  the 
right  to  perpetuate  so  oonyenient  a  system  of  publication. 
How  a  question  may  be  settled  which  is  of  rital  moment 
to  all  authors  and  publishers,  whether  in  Great  Britain  or 
upon  the  Continent,  we  do  not  pretend  to  say;  nor  shall 
we  adyert  to  the  contents  of  the  new  volume  of  this 
popular  History  until  we  are  in  a  fit  capacity  for  speaking 
of  the  entire  work,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  appeared,  after 
perusing  the  new  translations  or  the  emendations  and 
prefaces  to  the  former  volumes  which  Br.  D'Anbign^ 
announces  as  about  to  issue  from  the  press  of  the 
publishem  to  whom  he  has  disposed  of  this  Tolame. 

The  work  Is  printed  in  a  better  style  than  the  trans- 
lation of  the  first  tiuwe  rolumes  now  in  genenl 
circulation,  and  is,  of  course,  more  expensiye  ;  as  here, 
besides  superior  paper  and  print,  copy-money  has  to  be 
paid,  and  probably  not  Uttle  of  it.  It  is  thus  the  Hi^ 
torian  of  the  Reformation  states  his  own  ease,— 

I  publish  in  English  this  oontinuation  of  the  History 
of  the  Reformation.  I  do  not  think  that,  as  1  pnbli»h 
myself  in  this  language,  any  one  will  have  the  power, 
or  will  entertain  the  idea,  of  attempting  another  pnbli- 
eation.  II  would  be  a  very  bad  speoolation  on  the  part 
of  any  bookseller;  for  where  is  the  reader  that  would 
not  prefer  Uie  original  text  as  published  by  the  Author 
himself,  to  a  translation  made  by  a  stranger  t 

But  there  is  a  higher  question — a  question  of  moralitT. 
Of  all  the  property  that  a  man  can  possess,  there  is 
none  so  essentially  his  own  as  the  labours  of  his  mind. 
Man  acquires  the  fruits  of  his  fields  by  the  avreat  of  Kis 
servants  and  of  his  beasts  of  burden ;  and  the  produce 
of  his  manufoctures  by  the  labour  of  his  workmfli 
and  the  morement  of  his  machines;  but  it  is  by  bi« 
own  toilfl,  by  the  exercise  of  his  most  exalted  fooolties, 
that  he  creates  the  productions  of  his  mind.  Acoordingly. 
in  putting  this  History  under  the  protection  of  the  hxf^ 
I  place  it  at  the  same  time  under  a  no  less  secure  safe- 
guard,— that  of  justice.  I  know  that  it  is  written  in 
the  oonscienees  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  asd  of 
the  Atlantio,^  YeihaU  have  one  manner  oflawy  at  »ii 
for  the  itranger  ae  for  one  of  your  own  oonnlry ;  for  I  en 
<Ae  Lord  your  God.     To  English  honour  I  confide  this 

Work 

I  had  at  first  thought  of  making  arrangements  for  the 
present  publication  with  the  English  and  Scotch  book- 
sellers, who  had  translated  the  former  portions.  Belt* 
tions  that  I  had  maintained  with  some  of  these  pub- 
lishers, and  which  had  gained  my  esteem  for  them, 
induced  me  to  adopt  this  course.  They  were  conse- 
quentiy  informed  by  letter  of  my  purpose,  and  sereral 
months  later  I  had  an  interview  with  some  of  them  at 
Glasgow.  I  told  them  of  my  intentions,  and  desired  to 
know  theirs.  They  replied  that  they  eonld  not  con* 
municate  them  immediately,since  they  would  first  hare  to 
come  to  an  arrangement  vrith  their  colleagues,  in  order  to 
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male  me  a  proposal  in  common.  It  would  appear  that 
tbej  did  not  succeed.  Howeter  that  may  be,  and 
ahlwagh  I  allowed  a  sufficient  period  of  time  to  eUpee, 
I  receiTed  no  oommonication  firom  the  aasooiated  pub- 
lishers. Bnt  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  first  houses  in 
Great  Britain,  Messrs.  Oliyer  &  Boyd  of  Edinburgh, 
who  were  intaxniuoed  to  me  by  my  highly  respected 
fiind  Dr.  Chalmers,  made  me  a  suitable  and  preoise 
oSer.  I  could  wait  no  longer;  and  on  the  very  eye  of 
mj  departure  from  London  for  the  Continent,  after  a 
sojourn  of  three  months  in  Scotland  and  in  England,  I 
made  arrangements  with  them,  which  haye  since  been 
defimtiyely  settled,  and  the  work  is  now  their  property. 
The  French  laws  are  positiye  to  protect  literary  pro- 
pertj  in  France,  eyen  if  it  belongs  to  a  foreigner.  I 
am  less  familiar  with  the  English  laws ;  but  I  will  not 
do  Efl^Iand^  the  injustice  of  believing  that  its  legisla- 
tioD  IB  sorpassed  by  that  of  France,  in  jusUce  and  in 
morality. 

Thii  statement  is  dated  at  Geneva,  in  January  last. 
The  literary  world  must  look  with  anxiety  to  the  issue 
of  a  dispate  which,  though  originating  with  rival  pub- 
lisher^ iuToIyes  high  and  permanent  interests. 

Sua  of  a  Jowmey  from  CamhiU  to  Grand  Cairo,  hy 
Mjf  ofJMon,Atken9y  CouikuUinoplef  attd  JerutcUim ; 
ferfomed  in  the  SUamsrt  tf  iko  P4nin»ular  and 
Orkntal  Company,  By  Mr.  M.  A.  Titmarsh,  aothor 
of  ^'Tbe  Irish  6ketoh-Book.>*  Small  ootavo,  with 
Dvmeroas  illustrations,  ^  London:  Chapman  & 
HaU. 

The  wisdom  of  our  northern  ancestors  has  left  on 
record  the  tjgnificaat  saying,  *^  The  grace  of  a  gray 
iatrnk  lia  in  ike  baking,^  The  Romans,  in  their 
learned  dead  tengne,  hftye  said  exBctly  the  same  thing ; 
ud  Mr.  Titmarsh  has,  in  more  instances  than  one, 
iilastrated  the  truth  of  these  proverbs,  by  imparting 
^hness  and  grace  to  things  in  themselves  sufficiently 
^eljr,  hackneyed,  coarse,  or  trivial.  A  traveller, 
who  has  no  pretensions  to  be  either  scientiflc^  classi* 
nlf  or  philosophical,  who  knows  little  about  the 
Pyramids,  and  less  about  the  antiquities  of  the  Holy 
l^d,  mnst  have  been  somewhat  at  a  loss  for  topics  on 
the  nmte  whioh  Mr.  Titmarsh  followed.  But  the  force 
of  senittg  conquers  all  difficulties.  The  arUste,  who,  at  a 
pineh,  coold  toss  up  &  delicions  fricanu  from  a  pair  of  old 
°PI>ef -leathers,  was  one  whose  culinary  resources  never 
coold  fail;  and  this  holds  eminently  of  the  literary  re- 
^<">nxs  of  Mr.  Titmarsh,  who  possesses  the  rare  power  of 
aakiog  something  pretty,  piquant,  and  stimulating  out  of 
'•be  most  ordinary  and  vulgar  substances :  the  cookery, 
<7  the  ivk\»Q^  being  all  in  all.  Now,  this  useAU  fiaculty 
<3anot  be  long  possessed  by  any  one  in  these  our  times— 
^  the  fabricator  of  fiagments  and  shreds  of  ribbon, 
reivet,  and  ganze,into  smart  caps,  waistcoats,  and  bonnets, 
oa  to  the  getter-up  of  deyer  volumes  for  the  current 
''^■Mn— -without  finding  some  one  to  turn  it  to  good  ac- 
(<nnt ;  and  our  man  of  genius  has  been  noted.  In  the  cir* 
^^^tanee  of  a  steiuner  being  launched  on  a  first  voyage 
to  Mar^te,  or  were  it  but  Greenwich,  there  is  always 
in  inrited  party,  a  band  of  music,  a  couple  of  Timti 
^  ^rmAdt  reporters,  also  champagne  and  bottled  por- 
^^ham-fiandwiehes,  with  eakes  and  jellies  for  the  bdies. 
K'en  on  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  or  the  rivers 
SeTen,  or  Shannon,  the  same  auspicious  event  is  always 
<^Iehiated  by  the  presence  of  a  piper  or  blind  fiddler, 
<^ed  eost-free,  and  permitted,  in  coming  home,  to  send 
^^  his  hat.  On  something  like  the  same  principle 
''The Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam-Navigation  Com- 
ply"  were,  in  1844,  so  fortunate  as  to  crimp  Mr.  Tit- 


marsh for  their  grand  experimental  pleasure  yoyage  and 
tour  to  the  many  fiamons  places  which  he  has  celebrated. 
And  this  celebration  is  effeoted  in  a  way  quite  novel. 
As  raptures  are  got  up,  and  classic  associations  awakened, 
by  every  raw  Oxonian  or  literary  bagman  surveying,  for 
the  first  time,  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  or  Athens,  or  Jeru« 
salem,Mr.  Titmarsh  has  reversed  all  that,tumedevery  ob- 
ject seamy-side  outmost,  on  its  beam-ends,or  topsy-turvy ; 
and  in  this  plight  described  it.  Bare  work  he  makes  of 
it,  though  some  readers,  who  can  truly  estimate  his 
powers,  will  scarcely  thank  him  for  his  pains.  Cleverly 
as  the  task  is  gone  through — for  task-work  some  of  it 
is,  we  are  happy  to  believe,  whatever  fkce  is  put  upon 
the  afEair,  the  travesty  Is  almost  oyerdone  —  the  book 
wants  seriousness  and  earnestness,  were  it  but  for 
relief.  On  this  journey,  many  deeper  thoughts  than 
those  recorded  must  have  passed  through  the  mind  of 
the  man  who  thus  winds  up  his  Oriental  Travels, — than 
those  which  he  has  set  down  as  best  suited  to  the  town- 
readers  of  the  spring  of  1846,  and  the  clubs :  — 

Who  can  forget  the  Bosphonis,  the  brightest  and 
fairest  scene  in  all  the  world,  or  the  towering  lines  of 
Gibraltar,  or  the  grand  piles  of  Mafira,  as  we  rode  upon 
the  Tagus !  As  I  write  this  and  think,  back  comes 
Rhodes,  with  its  old  towers  and  artillery,  and  that 
wonderful  atmosphere,  and  that  aBtonishing  bloe  sea 
which  environs  the  island.  The  Arab  riders  go  pacing 
over  the  plains  of  Sharon,  in  the  rosy  twilight,  jast 
before  sunrise;  and  I  can  see  the  ghastly  Moab  moun- 
tains, with  the  Dead  Sea  gleaming  before  them,  from 
the  mosque  on  the  way  towards  Bethany,  The  black,, 
gnarled  trees  of  Gethsemane  lie  at  the  foot  of  Olivet, 
and  the  ramparts  of  the  city  rise  up  on  the  stony  heights 
beyond. 

Is  it  not  selfiflih  of  Mr.  Titmarsh  to  treasure  up  so 
many  lovely  images  and  precious  memories  of  this 
'^Journey,"  as  such  passages  indicate,  and  treat  his 
readers  with  so  much  of  his  mere  mess-table  talk, 
sprightly  as  it  is  1— At  all  events,  we  hope  that 
^  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam-Navigation  Com- 
pany "  haye  voted  him  a  yachting  service  of  plate, 
weighing,  at  least,  five  hundred  ounces. 

We  might  find  many  most  alluring  extracts  in  this 
*  Journey*" — ^What  then !  It  is,  though  a  very  hand- 
some, not  a  costly  volume,  and  the  reader  may  easily 
find  it,  or,  if  not,  should  command  it,  at  his  Subsoription 
Library  or  his  Club. 

We^Um  Clearings,  By  Mrs.  C.  M.  Kirkland,  author  of 
"  A  New  Home  :  Who  will  Follow."  London :  Wiley 
&  Putnam. 

The  sketches  of  the  living  manners  of  the  Far  West, 
of  the  yyay  of  life  of  the  emigrants  and  settlers  in 
the  Bush  and  the  Prairies,  are  among  the  most 
pleasant  of  recent  American  publications.  Thongh  in 
the  garb  of  fiction,  they,  in  a  liyely  and  engaging 
manner,  embody  the  aolual.  Though  the  real  scene 
has  never  been  witnessed,  one  may  safely  swear  that 
**  The  BaU  at  Thrams  Huddle,"  or  <'  The  Foi«st  F^te," 
are  as  true  as  calotype  poiiraiture,  and  show  us  more 
of  genuine  American  character  than  many  volumes  of 
travels.  Although  the  anthoren  is  very  far  fh>m  being 
insensible  to  faults  and  deficieneies  of  character,  or  to 
the  privations  and  rudenesses  of  forest  life,  she  is  unl* 
formly  che«rfyil,  amiable^  and  indulgent,  —  a  practical 
female  philosopher,  looking  forward  to  the  bright  and 
refined  ftiture,  and  making  the  most  of  the  substantial 
peaee  and  plenty  of  the  present.  Independently  of  these 
qualities,  the  ^  Western  Clearings,"  as  a  mere  literary 
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prodaetioiii  deserres  high  commendation  among  works 
of  its  chus.  The  sketches  are  framed  on  the  model 
of  Miss  Mitford*s  **  Village  f  and,  if  with  much  less 
delicaoy  and  polish  of  style,  with  more  flesh-and- 
hlood  reality. 

Ruuia  under  the  Autoerat  Nicholat  I.    By  Iran  Golo- 
▼ine,  a  Russian  subject.    2  vols,  post  8to.    Colbum. 

The  author  of  this  work  quarrelled  with  his  govern- 
ment, or  rather  with  his  goremors ;  refhsed  that  im- 
plicit unquestioning  obedience  or  submission,  which  is 
the  first  public  yirtue  of  a  Russian;  and  safe,  because  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  police,  the  knout,  and  Siberia, 
he  not  only  defies  the  Caur,  but  takes  up  **  a  railing 
accusation"  against  his  natiye  country,  or  those  institu- 
tions and  persons  that  enslaye,  demoralize,  and  degrade 
it.  He  has  indeed  not  told  yery  many  ^  tales  out  of 
school,"  which  have  not  been  told  before  by  trayellers 
fVom  every  country  of  Europe.  Still  such  vituperative 
and  one-sided  statements,  are  felt  to  come  with  an  ill 
grace  from  a  native  of  Russia,  who,  for  no  public  motive 
that  we  can  trace,  forgets,  that "  it  is  idle  to  sit  in  Rome 
and  strive  with  the  Pope,"  and  not  much  braver  to 
malign  his  Holiness  when  out  of  the  reach  of  the  ana- 
themas of  the  Church,  and  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican. 
But  all  this  might  have  been  overlooked,  had  Ivan 
Golovine  told  us  any  thing  in  dispraise  of  the  manners, 
institutions,  and  rulers  of  his  native  country,  that  we 
had  not  previously  learned,  from  quarters  where  no  bias 
could  be  suspected.  To  those,  however,  who  know  little 
of  the  social  and  political  condition  of  European  Russia, 
the  volumes  will  famish  much  valuable  information. 

Britifh  Female  Biography.  Being  Select  Memoirs  of 
Pious  Ladies  in  the  various  Ranks  of  Pablic  and  Pri- 
vate Life;  including  Queens,  Princesses,  Martyrs, 
Scholars,  Instructors,  Poetesses,  Ministers'  Wives, 
&c.  &c.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Timpson.  Small  Octavo. 
With  Portrait  of  Hannah  More.  London  :  Aylott  & 
Jones. 

This  is  one  of  a  class  of  books  which  have  their  own 
uses,  limited  as  is  their  scheme,  and  homely  aa  their 
style  may  be.  Much  is  not  to  be  expected  firom  each  of 
sixty  memoirs,  crowded  into  one  moderately-sized 
volume.  Yet  the  compiler  has  done  all  thai  could  be 
expected  of  him ;  and  his  work  will  interest  many 
worthy  persons,  and  to  ladies  prove  an  agreeable  com- 
panion, either  in  the  private  chamber  or  at  the  work- 
table. 

Livei  ofEnglUk  Poetiyfrom  Johnson  to  Kirke  Whk^.: 
Designed  as  a  Continuation  of  Johnson's  '*  Lives  of 
the  Poets."  By  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Francis  Cary, 
M.A..  translator  of  Dante.  Small  Octavo.  London : 
Bohn. 

This  neat  and  handy  volume  contains,  in  all,  seventeen 
Lives,— that  of  Johnson  being  the  (hllest,  and  those  of  the 
Wartons,  Smollett,  Goldsmith,  and  Chatterton,  forming 
part  of  the  number.  But  what  has  become  of  Cowper, 
and  of  Bums !  The  latter  may,  however,  not  be  con- 
sidered an  English  poet.  The  "  Lives  "  originally  ap- 
peared in  the  London  Magasine,  twenty-four  years  since ; 
BO  that  they  are  now,  in  every  respect,  as  good  as  manu- 
script; and  a  desirable  addition  to  that  most  valuable 
description  of  modem  books,— namely,  those  calculated, 
from  Uieir  subject,  composition,  popular  character,  and 
low  prioe,  for  extensive  circulation  among  the  reading 
classes  of  moderate  means. 


The  Early  French  PoeU.     A  Series  of  NoUces  and 

Translations.    By  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Francis  Cary. 

With    an  Introductory  Sketch  of  the  History  of 

French  Poetry,  by  his  Son,  the  Rev.  Henry  Cary. 

This  work,  in  every  exterior  feature,  is  exactly  the 

counterpart  of  the  ^  Lives"  noticed  above,  and,  like 

them,  appeared  in  the  London  Maganne,  It  is,  of  conise, 

a  work  adapted  to  a  much  narrower  circle  of  readers : 

still,  it  is  one  that  will  be  prized  by  poets,  and  by  the 

lovers  of  pure  literature;  and  its  value  to  both  classes 

will  be  greatly  enhan  ced  by  the  well  written  Introdnc* 

tory  Sketch. 

The  dtiun  of  Prague.    Translated  by  Mary  Howitt. 
Three  Volumes.    Colburn. 

Mrs.  Hewitt  styles  this  romance  ^  a  noble  work/'  and 
traces  some  fanciful  analogy  between  the  present  posi- 
tion of  England  and  Ireland,  and  that  of  Austria  ud 
Bohemia  at  the  period  of  the  story  she  has  translated. 
It  is  of  the  age  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  semi-his- 
torical ;  a  tale  descriptive  of  the  court  and  the  city, 
the  royalties,  the  nobles,  and  the  burghers ;  the  domestic 
being  by  far  the  better  part  of  it.  Though  Mrs.  Howitt 
has  not  this  time  been  so  happy  in  her  choice  as  when 
she  selected  the  rare  fictions  of  Miss  Bremer,  the  tery 
circumstance  that  she  has  thought  the  **  Citiien  of 
Prague"  worthy  of  wearing  an  English  dress,  is  sni- 
cient  warrant  of  a  certain  degree  of  merit.  I n  that  cod- 
fidence  we  point  it  out  to  our  readers. 

The  Parkmr  NoveliH ;  a  Series  of  Works  of  Fiction,  br 
the  most  celebrated  authors.  Vol.  I.  '^  Tales  by  the 
O'Hara  Family.    Belfast :  Simms  &  Macintyre. 

Here  is  one  of  the  modem  wonders  of  cheapoe5^, 
**  Crohoore  of  the  Bill-hook,"  and  ^  The  Fetches,"  in  i 
small  neat  volume,  very  small  type  indeed,  for  aboat  the 
tenth  part  of  the  original  price.  Other  volumes  of  the 
Parlour  Novelist  are  announced,  but  none  so  attractive 
as  this  first  one ;  perhaps  the  best  of  Banim's  norels. 


SERIALS. 

Kniort's  Old  England's  Worthies.  Part  I.— This 
promises  to  be  an  interesting  publication.  It  is  of  the 
same  size  and  form  as  ^  Knight's  Old  England,"  Ut^b 
concluded,  and  is  intended  to  form  a  Gallery  of  Por- 
traits, with  biographies  of  the  individuals  portrsjed. 
Of  these  there  are  six  well  engraved  heads  on  one 
sheet,  which,  with  a  coloured  frontispiece  and  a  f«v 
vignettes,  constitute  the  embellishments  of  Fart  I. 
The  portraits,  and  the  accompanying  biographies,  are 
those  of  Henry  II.  Roger  Bacon,  Edward  III.  Wirk 
liife,  Chaucer,  and  William  of  Wykham.  The  biogra- 
phies, if  necessarily  not  very  fhll  in  detail,  are  aceniate, 
satisfactory,  and  marked  by  enlightened  opmion  and  in- 
partial  judgment. 

A  Dictionahy  of  Abchaic  and  Pbovikcul  Word*. 
Obsoletr  Phrases,  Pbovkris,  and  Ancient  Custdxn 
ttom  the  Fourteenth  Century  ;  forming  a  Key  to  tl\ 
Writings  of  our  Ancient  Poets,  Dramatists,  and  other 
Authors,  &o.  &o.  By  James  Orchard  Halliwell,  &<l 
F.R.S.  Part  II.  London :  John  Russell  Smith.-Frow 
its  title-page,  this  work  promises  a  great  deal ;  but  ^^ 
have  not  seen  Part  I. ;  and,  besides,  it  is  not  from  two 
or  three  Parts  that  any  judgment  can  be  formed  of  a 
work  of  this  kind. 
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Tfro  new  English  Diotionariea  hare  appeared,  of  a 
popalir  character.  One,  entitled,  **  A  New  Uniyersal 
Etymological  and  Pronooncing  Dictionary/'  is  published 
by  Gilbert,.  London ;  tha  other,  called  «  The  Popular 
ud  Complete  English  Dictionary  of  cTery  Term  nsed  in 
Scieoce,  Literatore,  and  Art,"  is  published  by  Wash- 
boorae,  London,  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Boag. 
Both  promise  to  be  useful  books,  well  fhlfilling  their 
annooneed  purposes 

Kjwoht's  HiSTOftT  OP  Enqulnd  during  the  Thirty 
YuBs'  PKiCB.    Part  I. 

Peace  hath  her  victories 

No  leas  renowned  than  war ! 
And  in  thianew  serial — serial  only  in  issue  —  it  is  in- 
teodcd  to  seoond  and  celebrate  those  better  triumphs. 
Tbe  work  will  form  a  handsome  book  of  large  octavo 
sitt.  We  need  hardly  say,  that  it  is  written  in  a  liberal 
aod  enlightened  q>irit.  Let  us  hope  that  there  may  be 
groonda  for  continuing  such  a  title  to  English  history, 
BAtn  the  tkirtjf  yean  become  thrice  thirty, 

PAMPHLETS. 

The  Missiona&t's  Warrant.  By  the  Rev.  William 
LeHch,  A.I1L  Minister  of  Monimail.  Edinburgh  :  Mac- 
pbil>-This  is  a  diseonne,  enforcing  the  duty  of  sup- 
parting  foreign  missions,  in  a  strain  of  eloquence  and 
uiostion,  and  with  a  scope  of  illustration,  as  well  as 
«f  atrenooos  aigament,  not  often  foond  in  tiie  Scottish 
potinetsl  polplt. 

Ths  Origin  and  Proorrss  op  thb  Scotch  Baptist 
CRuicen ;  from  their  rise  in  1764,  to  1834.— This  is  a 
Inef  history  of  a  respectable  sect,  now  of  some  standing, 
vitose  tenets  ally  them  closely  with  the  Old  Scotch  In- 
<Wa^^«ntB,  with  the  exception  of  the  opinions  they  hold 
«B  Baptism.  The  sketch  here  given  of  the  peculiar 
toetoof  this  body  of  Christians,  and  of  its  rise  in  Scot- 
liod,  ii  taken  from  an  account,  drawn  up  fifty  years  since, 
by  one  of  the  moot  able  of  the  Baptist  pastors,  Mr.  Archi- 
ed Ifaelean,  and  continued  to  the  present  time* 

Lnnats  and  Drposttions  op  thb  Studbntb  op  thb 
ScBooL  or  Deston,  Sovbrsbt  HovsBw — Thb  pamphlet  is 
in  substance  a  history  of  the  rcTolt  of  the  students 
igainst  their  master,  with  the  causes  which  led  to  it ; — 
for  wMch  revolt  the  students  appear  to  have  had  good 
am. 

CiPiTAL  Punishments  Unsanchoned  bt  the  Gtospbl, 
lod  Unnecessary  in  a  Christian  State;  a  Letter  by  the 
K«T.  Henry  Christmas,  M.  A. 

Amrica  AND  BEB  Slavb  System. — This  IB  au  expo- 
nre  of  the  slave  system  of  the  United  StaA|  vnritten 
by  %  philanthropic  man,  and  intended  to  awaken  the 
British  to  the  enormities  of  the  organized  domestic 
"Ittpotinn  of  the  Republic. 

Os  TBI  Artipicul  Preparation  op  Turp.  By 
Bobert Mallet, C.E.    Dublin:  Oldham. 

Vbstilaxiob  ;  a  Reply  to  Mis-statements  made  by 
^  Tma  and  by  Ths  Atketueum,  in  reference  to  ships 
ud  bmldin^  vaatilated  by  the  author ;  by  D.  B.  Reid, 

HI.  Xni.— Na  CXLTII. 


iBoLus,  a  Retrospect  of  the  Weather  of  the  Twelve* 
month  past,  1844,  and  a  Prognostication  for  the  coming, 
1845. — This  weather-wise  pamphlet  has  been  lying  on 
our  table  for  some  time,  and  now  that  1845  is  not  only 
come,  but  past,  we  turned  with  some  curiosity  to  the 
Prognostieatton  for  it,  which  we  give  verbatim. 

^  The  progress  of  dryneu  is  begun ;  [it  has  been  the 
very  wettest  of  wet  years,]  but  this  being  the  first  of  its 
two  or  three  years  of  duration,  not  in  this  vnll.the  mid- 
summer rains  be  scanty.  [That  they  were  not !]  Not  in 
this  will  be  wanting  occasional  and  refreshing  thunder- 
storms, intermingled  with  dry  and  ripening  days.  What 
could  be  more  propitious  for  the  com,  the  cattle,  for 
the  pears  and  plums !  Sc^dy  may  we  forttay  U ; — ^in  our 
part  of  the  world  there  will  be  no  scarcity  of  any  good 
thing  that  Heaven  bestows.'*  Amen  !  Thus  sayeth  the 
prophet  of  Sherwood,  Paternoster  Row ;  and  for  such 
vaticinations  simple  EngUsh  folks  delight  to  pay  their 
good  money  1 

Machinery  as  it  appbcts  the  Industrial  Classes 

AND  the  EmPLOTBENT  OP  CHILDREN  IN  FACTORIES.      By 

William  Carpenter. 

A  Letter  to  the  Citizens  op  Aberdeen  on  thb 
Improvement  op  their  Academical  Institutions.  By 
John  Stuart  Blackie,  Professor  of  Latin  in  MariBchal 
College. — Though  this  letter  is  addressed  to  the  citizens 
of  Aberdeen,  it  is  calculated  for  a  much  wider  range  of 
usefulness ;  and  we  recommend  it  to  the  citizens  and 
municipal  authorities  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  St.  An- 
drews, &c.  &c. 

The  Unholt  Alliance  ;  or,  Oppression  in  High 
Places.  In  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Harvey,  an  English 
Clergyman,  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  and  the  Bishop  of 
London. 

Report  of  the  Bristol  and  Clifton  Auxiliary  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

The  Dissolution  op  the  American  Union  Demanded 
BT  Justice  and  Humanity,  as  the  Incurable  Enemy  of 
Liberty ;  in  a  Letter  addressed  to  the  Abolitionists  of 
Great  Britain,  &c.  &c.    By  Henry  A.  Wright. 

Observations  on  the  Present  State  op  our  Na- 
tional Depencss.    By  the  Lord  Viscount  Ranelagh. 

Thb  Phrbnolooical  and  Psychological  Annual  for 
the  Year  1846.    Edited  by  David  G.  Goyder. 

First  Addrbss  of  the  Committee  of  the  Metropolitan 
Working  Man's  Association. — This  first  address  is  de- 
serving of  general  attention.  Its  objects  are  excellent, 
and  merit  the  support  of  all  classes  of  society. 

Who  was  "Jack  Wilson,"  the  Singeb  op  Shak- 
spere's  Stage  t  An  attempt  to  prove  his  identity  with 
John  Wilson,  Doctor  of  Music  in  the  University  of 
Oxford  in  1644.  By  Edward  Rimbault,  LL.D.— Dr 
Rimbault  has  made  out  his  position  entirely  to  his  own 
satisfaction,— and  he  has  even  made  it  look  not  unfeasible 
to  others. 

Notes  op  the  Cause  tried  at  the  Liverpool 
Summer  Assizes,  between  W.  E.  Newton  and  the 
Grand  Junction  Railway  Company. 

Bliss  not  Riches  ;  or,  Colonization  on  Principles  of 
Pure  Christianity.    By  Edward  King. 
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<" PEEL'S  BILL,"— THE  NEW  ONE:  TRIUMPH  OF  RATIONAL  RADICALISK. 


ViBWBD  merely  in  ite  bearing  <m  national  eommer- 
oiai  policy,  the  meaaore  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  ia  meat  im- 
portant. Coming  from  him — to  bonrow  the  words 
of  a  reformer  of  the  Reform  Bill  ens —  i^  **  ^oo^  *way 
onr  breath."  The  only  prinoiple  npon  which  the 
ministerial  measure  ean  be  supported,  ia  that  of  the 
entire  abolition  of  commercial  reetrictiens  and  protec- 
tions ;  and  it  goes  so  tu  towards  realiaiqg  this  prinoiple 
in  practice,  that  to  halt  in  M  beam  ekemin  will  be  fonnd 
impossible.  Bat  the  soope  of  the  reform  contemplated 
by  the  Premier,  is  much  wider  s  it  embraces  other 
branches  of  state  policy,  as  well  as  trade*  Its  sly  con* 
ooctor,  as  if  he  were  laughing  in  his  sleoTe,  at  the 
sqoirearohy  and  their  conserratism,  tempts  them  to 
consent  to  this  innoration,  by  the  offer  of  one  or  two 
more  innorations.  The  proposed  change  in  the  act  of 
settlement,  is  a  great  act  of  justice  to  the  industrious 
poor  ;  the  capitalist  will  no  longer  be  able  to  throw  off 
the  charge  of  supporting  in  sickness  and  infirmity, 
the  labourers  whose  strength  has  been  exhausted  in  his 
serrice  z  but  it  revolutioniies  the  established  empire  of 
the  great  unpaid,  breaks  the  last  frail  tie  that  bound  the 
sons  of  toil  more  closely  to  the  land-owners  than  to  any 
other  class  of  proprietors.  Making  the  oost  of  proseen* 
iions  at  assises  a  public  burden  is  a  relief  to  land-owners  s 
but  it  is  also  a  great  stride  towards  the  abandonment  of 
all  prosecutions  for  crime^  at  the  instance  of  the  parties 
injured;  and  the  recognition  of  the  prinoiple,  that  punish- 
ment is  inflicted  not  to  gratify  prirate  reyenge,  but  to 
ensure  the  public  safety,  and  that  a  serrant  of  the  state 
alone  ought  to  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  urging  its 
infliction. 

In  shorty  Sir  Robert  Peel^s  measure  is  a  great  and 
marked  adyance  in  the  practical  application  of  rational 
politics.  With  all  deference  to  **  TkB  League,'*  and  its 
energetic  and  loveable  leader,  the  party  who  reaUy 
triumph  on  the  present  occasion  are  the  Mtional,  or 
as  Blackwood  used  to  call  them,  **  the  educated  Radi- 
cals." The  ministerial  is  an  Utilitarian  measure  i  its 
introduction  is  a  proof  that  the  praetical  riews  of  the 
Utilitarians  hare  triumphed  —  have  ao  perraded  our 
national  policy  that  ere  long  they  must  ^  leaten  the 
whole  lump."  Hie  day  of  cant  and  clap-trap  has  gone 
by.  "  The  glorious  reyolntion  of  1 688,"  is  placed  in  the 
same  category  as  *'.Churoh  and  State :"  ''Fox  Clnbe^ and 
<'  Pitt  Clubs  "  are  equaUy  at  a  discount :  *<  Whig'*  and 
**  Tory,"  are  names  of  fiwtions  which  haye  been  broken 
up  and  scattered  to  the  four  winds.  Public  ophiion 
will  now  be  satisfied  yrith  no  mlers  incapable  of 
framing  practical  and  practicable  measures  for  the  pro- 
duction of  tangible  good  to  the  greatest  number.  Peel 
and  Russell  are  equally  conyinced  of  this  i  they  are 
aware  that  they  liye  in  a  new  age,  and  must  speak  its 
language,-—  that  if  they  are  to  goyem,  they  must  goyem 
in  the  sense  of  the  public. 

This  reyolution  in  public  opinion,  of  which  the  Catholic 
Emanoipation  and  Reform  Bill  Acts,  and  the  Corn-law 
Abolition  Bill,  are  alike  consequences,  not  causes,  has 
been  the  work  of  a  party,  which,  in  the  common  accep- 
tation of  the  word,  is  no   party.      Bentham,   Mill, 


Thompson,  Plaoe,  and  their  allies— the  old  <*  Westminster 
Rump"  and  the  old  Westminster  Renew  coterie— nerer 
constituted  such  a  confederation  of  the  wealthy,  the 
noble,  and  the  intellectual  of  the  land  as  we  haye  been 
accustomed  to  see  aiming  at,  and  arrogating  political 
power.  They  were  not  the  first  to  try  politics  sad 
politicians  by  the  standard  of  utility ;  Fkanklin  and 
Priestley  had  done  it  before  them,  lliey  were  not  in 
adyance  of  all  their  contemporaries;  fer  in  almost  eyny 
nook  and  comer  of  the  empire  irefe  isolated  indiTiduli, 
or  small  knots  of  friends,  who,  by  independent  thinking, 
had  arriyed  at  the  same  oonolmions.  But  the;  were 
placed  in  the  metropolitan  centre,  and  came  in  eontut 
with  aU  classes,  ibad  men  from  erery  proriuee.  They 
were  men  of  action ;  the  politicians  of  the  daj  took 
counsel  yrith  them^  deriyed  advantage  from  theii  »• 
operation,  nnconscionsly  adopted  first  one  and  then 
another  of  their  yiews.  Men  of  wealth  aud  intellect^ 
but  whose  social  position  placed  them  in  ooofiiot  with 
many  of  our  institutions— «&,  for  example,  the  Rievdos 
—sympathised  yrith  them.  Men  yriio  had  acquired  'or 
dependent  fortunes  in  the  serrioe  of  the  revolotioDiiy 
goyemment'of  India,  like  the  Humes  and  Qmivfiffdii 
and  had  retained  little  respeot  for  mete  ttadfUoDsI  eon- 
yentionalities,  sympathised  with  them.  Amiable  aes 
of  poetical  sentiment,  combined  yrith  an  insthiot  of  tntk, 
UkeBowring,sympathised  yrith  them.  AUthehcsdief 
departments  in  the  great  gOTemmeut  and  oflnr  pnblie 
ofiloes,  who  bore  the  burden  of  stote  toil  withontaayikin 
in  the  honour,  and  a  yery  inadequate  share  in  thtf  rvOB- 
neratioD,  sympathised  with  them.  The  bulk  of  tiie  lite- 
rary class  were  predisposed  te  adepimttiy  of  their  yi«w& 
Congenial  opinions  gathered  aronnd  them  ai 
unorganiied  political  nnlom  The 
their  strnggles  fn  politioal  equality,  liamed  te  lookte 
them  for^a  just  estimate  of  their  charaeter  and  pio- 
teetion.  Political  writers,  thrsatened  with  penecntioif 
reeeiyed  from  them  adrice  and  assistaace<  The  asBstiaw 
they  occasionally  gaye  to  political  leaden  enaUed  then 
to  push  intelligent  young  men  into  the  subordi&ate 
ofiloes  of  Qoyemment.  Their  opinions  were  sedalosdf 
difibsed,  through  the  instmsMntality  of  the  prw,  ^7 
occasional  pamphlets  and  periodical  works,  of  wtieh 
the  original  Westminster  Reriew  was  the  most  oon- 
plete  and  efficient  agent. 

Of  late,  this  section  of  public  political  opinion  hss  bees 
less  prominent  than  it  was  frt>m  the  time  of  Gnanioj 
and  Huskissoui  till  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill<  Most 
of  the  old  leaders  haye  died  oi  retired  from  the  pablie 
stage  I  and,  of  their  younger  disciples,  few  or  none  eeen 
to  haye  inherited  their  robust  manliness  of  chaneter* 
Their  yocation  was  less  to  train  indiriduals,  or  otgui<e 
a  party,  than  to  form  and  disseminate  opinioas.  In  that 
yocation,  predisposed  as  society  was  to  adopt  their  poli- 
tical creed,  they  haye  been  emlnentiy  euceessfoL  Tiieir 
unostentatious  practical  political  opinions  prsdonioste 
in  the  households  of  the  middlo  classes;  they  have  n»de 
good  their  footing  in  the  best  spirits  of  the  two  great 
foctions  which  still,  and,  perhaps,  as  long  as  the  evpi'* 
endures,  will  dispute  for  the  helm  of  empire,  ^tii« 
yarying  names  and  combinations  of  indiriduals.   Tbe 
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iMkkn  of  thk  new  and  true  politioal  ikith  have 
thia  idTutage  oTer  all  olhen,  thai  ea«h  iiidiYidiial»  and 
tmj  liitb  knot,  can  work,  with  eflbct  in  their  own 
peeolitf  sphere.  Their  opiniona  aoeord  with  the  troth 
of  thi^gByaod  their  e?eiy  aot  teUs.  It  is  only  when 
BflB  ifcrife  te  refiflt  or  thwart  natare  that  great  and 
cadniisg  oi|uiatletui  are  reqnieite. 

Bat  e^epeiation,  wheneTer  it  ie  poee2ble»  giTei  addi- 
tiooil  atnnglh.  The  preeent  time  is  propitione  for 
niBfig  agiin  the  banner  of  ratienal  Radiealisai.  The 
WU|iUre  ihelTed  theiMelTee:  nothing  ii  to  be  gained 
bj  bearing  with  their  feehleneoeee  and  folUee.  Peelhae 
bnkea  ap  the  party  npon  which  he  to  long  leaned,  and 
rats  proodlj,  alone,  trteting  to  hie  oim  resouttee^  It 
iibuejutioe  to  My  of  this  man,  thati  with  aU  his  do- 
faeti,— aad  they  are  many  and  glaring,*- he  is  a  power 
ii  luanlf ;  and  the  only  pnblie  nan  of  the  day,  (exoept 
Urd  BroagfaaiB,  who  is  as  inferior  te  him  in  eonoen* 
tntMtsea  of  pBrpeee»  as  he  is  superior  to  him  in  the 
Uglier  sttribntes  of  intellect  and  fitaoy,)  of  whom  so 
aicheaabe  aaid.  Peel  is  not  to  be  supported,  (in  the 
putisuieeae  of  the  wold,)  by  the  rational  Radicals^ 
bit  b  late  be  need  by  thtttt*  and  treated  with  that  m- 
^t  wiueh  his  prsgreosiTe  liberaiisai  deserres.  The  man 
vlafint  broke  np  the  Tory  monopoly  in  the  Soettish 
Cooit  of  Sesnoa  t^* the  man  who  commenced  his  caMer 
bj  stepping  oat  of  the  rsaks  of  hispartytochaminen  the 
MiHary  opinions  of  The  Edinhwrgk  JRMMW,'-*-thC  man 
He  Int,  aneag  am  oflleia]%  set  abont  praettesi  law 
nhnB,wt]M  man  who  restoied  to  the  Itomaa  GathoMcs 
tUr  peliiieU  piifUeges^-the  man  who  is  now  emanci* 
litttageoameree^  and  adapting  his  whrio  adndnistratiTe 
iTitcfli  to  the  principles  of  praetiosi  UtiKtariaaism,  Is 
•M  with  whom  Ratiolua  lUdicals  may  coidiaUy  co-ope- 
nto)  OS  iU  eceuieiia  when  their  tiews  cotocide. 
neelUanoe  of  Ratioial  lUdicals  with  Sir  ftobert  Peel, 
^«m,  or  with  any  minister,  must  nssBSSwily  be  «f 
tteeflBeioBal,iatermHtSngelwraeter.  They  seek  tnth 
tkattbe  tniih  may  make  them  ftee;  they  are  a  kind  of 
P«iiti«lQaAkers,aad  oanco-opefate  withnomanlongttr 
^liia«li|^>*nndtheiiBcontinaetohethe8alne.  The 
Rttiesftl  Radicals  haTo  been  tim  allies  of  tim  Anti^eoni- 
lev  Uagiie-~pefhaps  some  of  them  had  a  hand  in 
nuiasg  it:  bat  thoagh  iUly  sensihltt  of  the  impor^ 
^•^  of  eoni-kw  »<epeal,  they  ^toured  thit  morement, 
^W|it  woald  bring  other  and  greater  reforms  along 
^  it  IVom  corn-law  npeal,  they  expected  more  than 
^P  l»vead;  throng^  it  they  looked  for  steadier,  less 
'■ctutiflg  markets,  and  increased  employment  for  the 
'■'"•trices.  They  neither  looked  to  corn-law  repeal  as 
^t  ndleieat  to  rediess  social  erils,  nor  as  the  meat 
*A6M&t  engine  for  this  end.  Bat  they  saw  in  it  ths 
■<^  of  reecoing  the  landed  gentry  of  iSogland  from 
tbi  &lit  poiition  hi  which  they  had  placed  thcmsclTCS, 
^  of  bringing  them  mto  the  field  as  aUiea  in  the  ac- 
quit opon  all  other  monopolies,  and  all  legal  and  ad- 
■iBi>tntiTe  abases.  The  Rational  Radicals  approved  of 
^  Uagne^a  watch-word, "Total  and  immediate  repeal/' 
^^  it  wiB  adapted,  ConscrratiTe  statesmen  were  open 
*PP*neBte,  and  Whig  atatesmen  false  professing  friends. 
Had  lay  other  watch-word  than  the  abstract  nnqnali- 
^  do^rine  been  adopted,  the  League  could  not  haTc 
^  kept  together  But  the  Rational  Radicals  were 
^▼^yi  of  opinion  that  an  instalment  might  be  accepted 
'^  •feied  ia  siaeerity  by  one  who  had  the  power  to  pay 
^^  Koch  sure  haTc  they  alwaya  held  that  such  an  in- 
"^^tjtf  eoapledwith  concessions  of  reforms  in  other 


branches  of  administration  equally  fai  need  of  improre-^ 
ment,  ought  to  be  accepted.  And  regarding  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  measure  as  introdncmg  political  reforms,  render* 
ing  farther  progrees  ineritable,  no  lees  important  than 
the  emancipation  of  oommeroe,  they  are  not  prepared  to 
haiard  the  obtahiing  of  these  ether  reforms  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  a  greater  measure  of  one  reform  only« 
They  beUcTc  that  the  League  (or  rather  its  Manchester 
leaders,)  ace  in  danger  of  adoptiag  an  eironcous  strategy 
from  their  incapacity  te  extend  their  views  beyond  their 
one  idea.  They  bdieva  that  the  Whigs  axe  net  alto- 
gether disfaiclined  to  atail  thesuelfes  of  this  mistake  in 
order  to  thwart  a  political  rival.  And  seeing  hi  Sir 
Robert  Peel  the  only  man  who  has  the  power  to  carry 
a  measure  of  reform  affeotiag  so  many  abuses,  and  seeing 
the  strength  of  the  Aristecratical  opposition  to  #hieh  he 
baa  bidden  defiance,  they  hwUne  on  the  present  occasion 
to  give  him  no  half-hearted  assistance.  His  task  once 
accomplished,  he  and  they  are  equally  free  to  pursue 
the  paths  which  their  respectiye  conyictions  recom- 


And  to  the  Rational  Radical,  aUies  are  at  this  moment 
offiningthemsdves  in  every  quarter.  The  peace  sodettee 
will  aid  him  in  his  effbrts  to  introduce  a  better  under- 
standing amoi^r  nations.  The  noble  stand  made  by 
Calhooa,  Webster,  and  their  allies^  in  Congress,  revives 
his  hopes  of  America.  The  growiag  power  of  the  mate- 
rial and  industrial  interests  in  Lyons,  Havre,  Marseilles, 
aadother  great mannfocturing  and  commercial  oentrea 
of  French  activity,  re-assures  him  hi  respect  to  France. 
Again,  even  among  profossional  lawyers,  the  spirit  of 
law  reform  is  making  way.  The  society  for  improving 
the  law,  instituted  a-year  or  two  ago  by  some  profes- 
sional gentlemen  in  London,  under  the  auspices  of  Lords 
Brougham,  DenUian,  and  Campbell,  have  with  steady 
unostentatious  labour  already  contrived  to  have  some 
important  bills,  for  amendh«  the  practice  and  theory  of 
the  law,  introduced  and  passed  in  Parliament.  They 
are  now  appealing  for  assistance  and  countenance  to  the 
general  public,  and  surely  to  the  Rational  Radicals  they 
will  not  al^peal  in  vain.  Some  of  the  more  comprehen- 
aive  inteUeoU  of  the  League  have  of  late  been  kying 
the  fonndations  of  a  FrCe  Trade  club :  vdth  that  tiie 
RatioBsl  Radicals  could  fianikly  oo-operate.  In  the  do* 
partmefit  of  education,  utilitarian  principldThave  already 
made  a  lodgment  in  the  Cabinet;  The  Irish  national 
system,  the  new  Irish  colleges,  the  movement  in  fovour 
ot  isq^roved  professional  education  in  the  Inns  of  Courts 
the  establishment  of  a  college  for  civil  engnieers  at  Put* 
ney-'^all  these  are  symptomatic  of  the  groiring  desfre 
te  promote  elementary  and  more  advanced  educaticn, 
which  Ratienid  Radicals  ought  to  encourage  and  system- 
atiaa.  Even  the  **  honourable  house  "  is  becoming  acces* 
sible  to  the  utilitarian  spirit  of  the  age.  The  inundation 
of  railway  business,  if  it  h|Mi  no  other  recommendation  to 
counterbalance  the  mischief  it  has  done,  vrill  be  entitied 
to  our  gratitude  for  forcing  both  houses  of  Pariiament 
to  break  through  their  old  conventionalities,  and  look 
about  them  for  more  practical  modes  of  conducting  busi- 


It  vrould  be  sinfhl  to  neglect  so  many  openings  for 
usefhl  practical  activity.  Never  was  a  time  more  in- 
viting for  men  to  cast  off  the  trammels  of  worde,  and 
accidental  party  associations,  and  dare  to  think  and  act 
for  themselves  in  politics,  as  in  the  business  of  private 
life.  Every  man  who  has  adventured  upon  this  inde- 
pendent course,  has  advanced  the  great  cause  and  doen 
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good  to  his  kind.  Cobbett,  Mill,  Hulitt,  mntaally  be- 
spattered each  other,  and  yet  all  worked,  and  worked 
efficiently  to  a  common  end.  Let  ne  emulate  their  in- 
dependenoe  of  thought,  and  try  to  rise  superior  to  their 
personal  jealousies  and  grudges.  Let  us  oast  from  us 
the  rubbish  of  faith  in  party~-the  small  stale  evil  of 
jokes  at  the.  personal  pecnliarities  and  ineonsistenoes 
of  this  or  that  statesman — and  oonoentrate  our  efforts  on 
the  attainment  of  piactioal  improvements  in  gOTomment; 
accepting  in  a  frank  and  kindly  spirit,  the  assistanoe  of 
all  or  any  when  offered  in  sinoerity.  This  is  true 
Utilitarianism,  which  is  more  profoundly  impressed  with 
the  truly  great  and  beauUfiil,  than  small  sentimen- 
talists can  imagine.  In  politics  the  Rational  Radical 
looks  to  the  useful  alone,  beoauso  he  has  faith  in  the 
undying  and  all-permeating  nature  of  the  beautifbl. 
He  belieTcs,  that  if  he  makes  what  is  nseftil,  Qod  and 
Nature  will  in  time  make  it  beautifhl,  and  twine  human 
affections  around  it. 


P.S. — At  the  time  when  we  go  to  press,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  what  will  be  the  immediate  fate  of  the  minis- 
terial measure  or  its  authors  ;  and  the  rapid  march  of 
erents  may  baffle  coig'eoture,  and  falsify  our  conclusions 
before  they  can  be  published.  This  much  is  certain : 
the  ministerial  measure,  in  all  its  integrity  at  tke  Ucuiy 
will  be  carried.  It  was  coolly  and  suspiciously  receiTod 
at  first,  but  with  erery  sncoessiTe  day  it  has  grown  more 
acceptable.  The  public  snnffed  at  it  as  a  dog  does  at  a 
piece  of  meat  thrown  down  to  him  by  a  stranger  or  sus- 
pected person ;  and,  like  the  dog,  appears  inclined  to 
finish  by  bolting  it  greedily.  In  the  ct(y,  meaning  there- 
by in  the  money  market  of  London,  Peel  is  strong.  The 
▼ery  faults  of  his  character  strengthen  him  with  the  rich 
burghers  upon  'Change.  He  is  looked  upon  as  a  prosaic 
safe  minister :  we  haTo  heard  his  measure  rapturously 
applauded  by  some  of  these  capitalists  before  they  could 
possibly  hare  mastered  its  details,  who  would  haTe  ex- 
claimed against  the  tithe  of  its  innoTations  as  rcTolu- 
tionary  and  destructiTe,  if  proposed  by  any  other  states- 
man' of  the  day*  The  &ith  in  Peel  which  animates  the 
'Change  of  London,  has  an  influence,  greater  or  less,  in 
all  our  manufhetnring  and  commercial  centres  of  acti* 
Tity.  A  flaw  Cobdens  may  rise  superior  to  this  indiscri* 
minating  idolatry,  but  Peel  is  €he  nan  of  the  great 
money-making  interest.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  the 
man  of  the  punority  among  the  land-owners  and  relics 
of  the  old  borough-mongering  party,  who  see  the  neces- 
sity of  conforming  to  the  new  state  of  society.  Owing 
,to  these  circumstances,  he  is  a  power  in  himself.  The 
liberals  of  all  shades,  see  more  or  less  dearly,  that  he  is 
engaged  in  a  duel  with  the  old  giant  of  acnd-borongh* 


mongerittg,  and  that  the  forces  of  the  eombttuts 
are  not  Tory  unequal.  The  talk  of  standing  out 
for  higher  principles,  and  falling  back  upon  Peel 
in  the  cTent  of  a  defeat,  is  mere  grimace  ud 
aifectation.  With  half-a-doien  it  may  be  earnest: 
but  the  mass  hare  made  up  their  minds  to  close  with 
his  offer.  The  Protectionists  feel  this,  and  feel  that  tbe 
game  is  np  with  them.  The  sharpest  sting  they  hare 
yet  felt,  was  on  the  first  night  of  the  talk  on  Mr.  Miles'i 
amendment  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  they  were 
allowed  to  rise  one  after  another  to  Tent  their  spleen, 
no  one  thinking  it  worth  while  to  reply  to  them.  Erea 
under  this  provocation,  their  tone  was  qnemlonsly 
despondent  and  consciously  feeble,  not  robnstiovsly 
indignant*  They  uttered  their'  complaints  with  the 
bated  breath  and  whispering  humbleness  of  bondsmeiL 
They  deprecated  personalities — speaking  all  the  time 
from  purely  personal  motiTos — from  an  awkward  con- 
Yietion  that  they  are  Tory  assailable.  The  haded 
interest  will  be  found  as  completely  paralysed  in  its 
own  ezcIudTe  house  as  in  that  where  it  has  of  Iste  yean 
been  bearded  by  a  strong  and  growing  minority,  now  a 
majority.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  doing  hia  work 
admirably.  He  inTites  his  malcontents  one  by  one  t« 
personal  interriews;  puts  them  under  a  dindTantage  bj 
asking  them  to  explain  why  they  oppose  a  measore 
which  he  professes  to  think  admirable;  allows  them  to 
flounder  on  from  depth  to  depth  in  the  chaotie  inanity 
of  their  own  minds;  and  dismisses  them  labouring  nnder 
the  amaaing  reflection  that  they  hare  not  been  able  to 
adTance  one  Talid  argument  against  Peel's  reformi  and 
ready,  after  a  few  days'  uneasy  self-worry,  to  acqaieiei 
in  it  from  utter  helplessness. 

The  measure,  we  hare  little  doubt,  will  pass  both 
Houses  without  any  dissolution.  And  then  a  genertl 
election  cannot  be  far  distant.  If  there  are  men  in  the 
oountry  who  entertain  clear  praoUoal  notions  of  admiaii- 
tvatiTO  politics,  who  are  moTed  by  ambition  to  take  part 
in  public  business,  and  sufficiently  affluent  to  be  able  to 
derote  themselTOS  to  the  pursuit  without  oompromisin; 
their  independence,  at  that  general  election  they  will 
haye  a  rare  chance  aMTsuceess.  If  there  are  conatitaencies 
really  independent  of  party,  and  anzions  onlyibr  good 
goTemment,  they  will  be  on  the  watoh  for  such  candi- 
dates. In  choosing  men  for  the  next  parliament,  it  ii 
not  the  pedantic  formnlsB  of  political  creeds,  bnt  pra^ 
tical  Tiews  of  administratiTe  nform,  and  aa  earseit 
determination  to  spare  no  exertions  to  realise  them,  that 
ought  to  be  looked  to.  The  first  and  second  itef<»rm 
Bill  Pariiaments  haye  pretty  well  broken  np  old  psrtiei 
the  third  may  show  ns  the  formation  of  a  new  ooe, 
adapting  its  praotice  and  profesnons  to  the  new  balance 
of  political  power.; 
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Him  lad  now  made  a  decided  step  in  advance. 
Answen  to  his  **  Inquizy "  came  ont,  he  tellsy  by 
**  Bcrenndfl  and  Right  Reyerends,  two  or  three  in  a 
year;"  and  Warborton  *' railed"  his  books  into 
celebrity.  After  spending  a  considerable  time  in 
London,  he  again  rejoined  the  family  circle  at 
Ninewe11%  which  now  wanted  the  charm  of  his 
mother's  presence.  To  her  Hume  had  been  sin- 
eerely  attached,  and  she  probably  nnderstood  the 
character  of  her  son  better  than  a  well-known 
tnuiitionary  Edinburgh  anecdote  indicates,— one  of 
oumj  Tulgar  tales  which  Mr.  Barton  mercilessly 
extisgaishes  by  a  few  decisive  words  of  evidence. 
It  is  ahnost  a  pity,  as  some  of  them  are  amusingly 
ridicdous ;  as  thb  of  old  Mrs.  Hume,  who  is  re- 
ported to  have  said,  ''  Our  Davie  is  a  fine,  good- 
utared  crater  ;  bat  uncommonly  wake-minded." 
Tbia  afibrda  Mr.  Burton  an  opportunity  of  vindi- 
cating bia  hero  from  the  charge  of  being  tame  in 
spirit,  and  phlegmatic  in  temperament ;  and  it 
moat  be  confessed,  that  in  matters  which  nearly 
tonched  Ms  master-passion, — ^his  literary  reputa- 
tion, or  his  prudent  regard  to  the  acquisition  of 
the  means  of  an  easy,  learned  life,  David  could  be 
eSectaally  roused,  and  occasionally  bearish.  Yet 
Mr.  Barton  says  quite  enough  for  his  spirit  and 
energy  in  remarking  — 

Hovefer  much  he  had  tutored  himself  to  stoicism,  and 
h»d  soeeeeded  in  eoDqnering  the  outward  demonstra- 
ti«s  orsftnmg  feelings,  it  will  be  seen  in  various  doon- 
■Ota  quoted  in  these  volames,  and  in  the  incidente 
united,  that  he  was  a  man  of  strong  impulses,  fliU  of 
bbod  and  nerve,  and  that,  as  in  a  high-mettled  horse, 
lu9  eaergies  were  regnlatod,  not  extinguished. 

Hume  was  also  a  veiy  fair  joker,  and  some  of 
hisjetu  de  wwtSy  which  are  here  preserved,  really 
^  After  his  different  military  expeditions,  and 
hiasoeond  residence  in  France,  Hume's  vein  of  plea- 
lantiy  became  more  vivacious  and  polished,  and 
his  letters  to  intimate  friends  are  found  not  merely 
^tty  or  pointed,  but  playful.  That  he  was  a 
truly  good-hearted  man,  and  a  warm  friend  who 
apar«d  no  pains  or  trouble  to  serve  others,  is  proved 
by  hundreds  of  beautiful  instances.  His  exertions 
forBlacklock  seem  to  have  emanated  from  real 
affection  for  the  man ;  and  he  appears  to  have 


been  as  anxious  for  the  success  of  his  friend  John 
Home's  **  Douglas,"  and  for  Wilkie's  ^  Epigoniad, 
as  if  each  had  been  his  own  first-bom  work.  The 
same  frank  and  cordial  good  feeling  is  exemplified 
in  relation  to  authors  of  a  different  class,  who 
came  into  more  immediate  collision  with  him ;  as 
Robertson,  Lord  Kames,  and  Adam  Smith.  Many 
illustrations  of  this  universal  kindly  feeling  appear 
in  his  correspondence,  and  must  delight  every 
reader. 

A  veiy  pleasant  and  playful  letter  to  a  lady 
announces  his  brother  s  marriage,  and  his  own 
plans  of  life  ;  and  another  to  Mr.  Michael  Ramsay, 
a  friend  of  his  boyhood's  years,  details  the  domes- 
tic schemes  of  a  bachelor  of  forty.    He  says  — 

"I  might  perhaps  pretend,  as  well  as  others,  to  eom- 
plain  of  fortune;  but  I  do  not,  and  should  condemn 
myself  as  unreasonable  if  I  did.  While  interest  remains 
as  at  present,  I  haTO  £50  a-year,  a  hundred  pounds 
worth  of  books,  great  store  of  linens  and  fine  clothes, 
and  near  £100  in  my  pocket;  along  with  order, 
fhigality,  a  strong  spirit  of  independency,  good  health, 
a  eontentod  humour,  and  an  unabating  love  of  study. 
In  these  circumstances  I  must  esteem  myself  one  of  the 
happy  and  fortunate;  and  so  far  from  being  willing  to 
draw  my  ticket  OTer  again  in  the  lottery  of  life,  there 
are  very  few  prizes  with  which  I  would  make  an  ex- 
change. After  some  deliberation,  I  am  resoWed  to 
settle  in  Edinburgh,  and  hope  I  shall  be  able  with  these 
revenues  to  say  with  Horace — 

Est  bona  libronim  et  proviaae  frugia  in  annum 
Copia. 

Besides  other  reasons  which  determine  me  to  this  re- 
solution, I  would  not  go  too  far  away  from  my  sister, 
who  thinks  she  will  soon  follow  me;  and  in  that  case 
we  shall  probably  take  up  house  either  in  Edinburgh,  or 
the  neighbourhood.  Our  sister-in-law  behaves  well, 
and  seems  Tery  desirous  we  should  both  stey.  .  .  • 
And  as  she  (my  sister)  can  join  £30  a-year  to  my  stock, 
and  brings  an  equal  love  of  order  and  f^gality,we 
doubt  not  to  make  our  revenues  answer.  Dr.  Clephane, 
who  has  taken  up  house,  is  so  kind  as  to  offer  me  a 
room  in  it;  and  two  friends  in  Edinburgh  have  made 
me  the  same  offer. 

To  Mr.  Burton,  we  are  next  indebted  for  an 
account  of  the  Scottish  philosopher's  domicile, 
which  may  amuse  southern  readers. 

We  find,f^m  the  dating  of  his  Icttew,  that  Hume's  re- 
sidence in  Edinburgh  was  for  a  year  or  two  in  '^  Riddell  s 
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Land,"  and  that  it  was  afterwarda  in  ''Jack's  Land." 
Since  the  plan  of  nnmbering  the  hooses  In  each 
street  extended  to  the  Scottish  capital,  these  names  hare 
no  longer  been  in  general  use;  bnt  I  find  that!  the  former 
applied  to  an  edifice  in  the  Lawnmarket,  near  the  head 
of  the  West  Bow,  and  that  the  latter  was  a  tenement  in 
the  Canongate,  right  opposite  to  a  honse  in  which 
Smollett  occasionally  iresided  witli  hit  sister.  The 
term  **  Land  "  applied  to  one  of  those  edifices — some  of 
them  ten  or  twelTe  stories  high, — ^in  which  the  citizens 
of  Edinburgh,  pressed  upwards  as  it  were  by  the  increase 
of  the  population  within  a  narrow  circuit  of  walls,  made 
stair-cases  supply  the  place  of  streets,  and  ereeted 
perpendicular  thoroughfares.  A  single  floor  of  one  of 
these  edifices  was,  a  century  ago,  sufficient  to  accommo- 
date the  family  of  a  Scottish  nobleman;  and  we  may  be 
certain,  that  a  Tery  small  Tlat"  wonld  suit  the 
economical  establishment  of  Home. 

He  shortly  made  another  attempt  to  obtain  a 
Glasgow  professorship  :  but  again  without  bug- 
cess ;  so  he  published  }iis  **  Political  Discouises," 
which  good  judges  have  pronounced  the  best  of  all 
his  works,  and  was  quite  happy  in  the  flaty  where 
he  had  set  up  as  householder  on  his  own  account, 
with  a  cat,  a  maid-serrant,  and  a  maiden  sister ; 
and  from  whence  he  wrote  a  playful  account  to 
his  friend  Dr.  Clephane,  of  his  canvass  for  the 
appointment  of  librarian  to  the  Faculty  of  Advo- 
cates, in  wluch,  in  spite  of  bigotry,  he  had  suc- 
ceeded. It  shows  how  things  were  managed  in 
Edinburgh  in  those  days  and  probably  since.  To 
the  same  gentleman  he  afterwards  says  of  his  cir- 
cumstances. 

^With  frugality  I  can  reach,  I  find,  cleanliness, 
warmth,  light,  plenty,  and  contentment.  What  would 
you  hare  more  t  Independence !  I  have  it  in  a  supreme 
degree.  Honour !  that  is  not  altogether  wanting. 
Grace  !  that  will  come  in  time.  A  wife  1  that  is  none 
of  the  indispensable  requisites  of  life.  Books !  that  it 
one  of  them  ;  and  I  have  more  than  1  can  use. 

With  these  happy  and  unaffected  practical  prin- 
ciples of  living,  it  is  a  little  mortifying  to  find  our 
philosopher,  as  he  became  much  richer  and  more 
famous,  displaying  at  times  some  small  anxiety 
to  be  a  little  more  rich. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Hume  first  seriously 
engaged  with  his  History,  for  the  composition  of 
which  his  office  of  librarian  gave  him  many  advan- 
tages. On  the  «<  History,"  and  the  "  PoUtical 
Discourses,"  Mr.  Burton  discourses  at  large  in 
many  pages  of  critical,  acute,  and  discriminating 
inquiry  and  dissertation,  with  which  we  must  not 
intermeddle.  It  is  enough,  that,  though  belonging 
by  his  personal  opinions  to  the  popular  party,  Mr. 
Burton  holds  that  balance  with  fairness,  which 
Hume  inclined,  at  some  rare  times,  to  the  Whig, 
though  much  oftener  to  the  Tory  side,  of  debate- 
able  points.    Of  his  History,  Hume  said, 

**  I  have  always  said,  to  all  my  acquaintance,  that  if 
the  first  volume  bore  a  little  of  a  Tory  aspect,  the 
second  would  probably  be  as  grateful  to  the  opposite 
party.  The  two  first  princes  of  the  honse  of  Stuart  were 
eertainly  more  excusable  than  the  two  second.  The 
constitution  was,  in  their  time,  very  ambiguous  and  un- 
determined ;  and  their  parliaments  were,  in  many 
respects,  refractory  and  obstinate.  But  Charles  the 
Second  knew  that  he  had  suooeeded  to  a  very  limited 
monarchy.  ...  I  shall  give  no  farther  umbrage  to 
the  godly;  though  I  am  far  from  thinking,  that  my 
iberties  on  that  head  have  been  the  real  cause  of  check- 
ing the  sale  of  the  first  volume. 

One  epoch  in  Hume's  history,  which  demands 


especial  notice,  is  the  attempt  made  by  certain 
over^zealous  ministers  of  the  Scottish  diurch,  to 
persecute  him  for  the  promulgation  of  his  philo- 
sophical and  speculatiye  opinions.  Upon  this 
Mr.  Burton  has  entered  with  great  ability,  and  at 
length  proportioned  to  its  importance,  as  a  le- 
markable  feature  of  the  thnes*  And  here  again 
occurs  one  of  the  nvmerofus  places  in  which  ire 
should  have  liked  to  let  the  biographer  speak  for 
himself;  suffice  it,  that  a  hot  war  of  pamphlets  was 
maintained  for  some  time,  before  the  matter  was,  in 
1755,  brought  before  the  Greneral  Assembly.  In  the 
change  of  times,  this  attempt  at  persecution  for 
opinion,  and  virtual  assault  on  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  by  the  kirk  courts,  or  their  more  zealous 
highflying  members,  has  become  very  carious. 
Not  only  wen  Hume  and  Lord  Karnes  attacked, 
but  the  printers  and  publishers  of  their  impugned 
works  were  called  up  for  judgment  Hume  main- 
tained the  most  philosophic  composure  daring  this 
furious  assault,  and  even  insinuates  that  actual 
excommunication  could  not  have  aflPected  him  Terr 
deeply.    He  was  calmly  telling  Dr.  Clephane, 

**  It  gives  me  great  affliction,  dear  Doctor,  when  yon 
speak  of  gouts  and  old  age.  Alas  !  you  are  going  down 
hill,  and  I  am  tumbling  fast  after  yon.  I  have,  howerer, 
very  entire  health,  notwithstanding  my  stadioui  eeden* 
tary  life*  I  only  grow  Ski  more  than  I  could  wisL 
When  shall  I  see  yon!  God  knows.  I  am  settled 
here,  have  no  pretensions,  nor  hopes,  nor  desirefl,  to 
carry  me  to  court  the  great.  I  live  fhigally  on  i 
small  Ibrtune,  which  I  care  not  to  dissipate  by  jannti  of 
pleasure.  All  these  circumstances  give  me  little  pro- 
spect of  seeing  London.  Were  I  to  change  mj  habita- 
tion, I  would  retire  to  some  provincial  town  in  Fraoce 
to  triflei  out  my  old  age,  near  a  warm  sun  in  a  good 
climate,  a  pleasant  country,  and  amidst  a  sociable  people. 
My  stock  would  then  maintain  me  in  some  opoleoce ; 
for  I  have  the  satisfketioci  to  tell  yon,  dear  Doctor,  tbt 
on  reviewing  my  affairs,  I  find  that  I  am  worth  £1600 
sterling,  which,  at  five  per  cent,  makes  near  1800  limf 
a-year— that  is,  the  pay  of  two  French  captains. 

Hume  had  now  been  hefore  the  world  as  an 
author  for  twenty  years.  "  We  have,"  says  Mr. 
Burton, 

Seen  him  approach  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion  witli 
the  strongest  internal  assurance  of  success,  and  io  i 
form  so  different  fVom  that  of  his  predecessors,  as  a  higb 
reliance  on  his  own  powers  conld  alone  have  prompted. 
Baflled  in  the  first,  and  in  the  second,  and  in  the  third 
attempt,  he  still  persevered;  and  while  the  coldness  of 
each  reception  showed  him  that  his  last  effort  had  proTed 
a  failure,  it  never  extinguished  the  fire  of  literary  srdoor 
which  he  Mi  burning  within  him,  or  quenched  the  hope, 
that  it  would  one  day  blaie  ibrth  befbre  the  world.  It 
is  only  towards  the  termination  of  this  long  period  of 
laborious  authorship  that  we  find  the  philosopher's  esrly 
visions  of  intellectual  greatness  beginning  to  be  fnlfillea 
At  the  period  at  which  we  have  now  airived,  his  naae 
was  famons  over  Enrope. 

Hume's  history  of  tha  Stuart  dynasty  ▼« 
finished,  and  he  had  commenced  that  of  the  Tndor 
sovereigns.  On  the  earlier  written,  and  by  far  the 
most  important  portion  of  Hume's  historical  works, 
Mr.  Burton,  a  man  of  enlightened  and  liberal  opi- 
nions on  questions  of  government,  and  a  member, 
we  believe,  of  the  Episcopalian  Church  in  Scotland, 
makes  the  following  excellent  remarks  : 

The  manner  in  which  he  had  characterised  the  dife- 
rent  religious  bodies,  whose  conduct  he  had  to  descnbe, 
gave  offence  to  many  readers,  and  was  afterwards  matter 
of  regret  to  himself.    The  toleration  which  forbids  us  to 
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pinidi  «ir  ndghbonr  on  Moonni  of  hifl  crMd,  he  hftd 
fiiiiy  ItiiMd.  That  still  higher  toleration,  which  for- 
bids D8  to  trett  our  neighbour's  relinons  creed  with  die- 
Rsped,  he  had  not  yet  acquired.  He  always  speaks  of 
:be  extreme  Independents  and  Presbyterians  as  enthu- 
siasts. With  this  term,  not  in  itself  opprobrious,  because, 
titongh  it  implies  excess,  it  does  not  imply  the  excess  of 
I  bad  quality,  he,  on  soriie  occasions,  associates  the  word 
ftnsticism,  and  other  expressions  baring  a  like  sarcastic, 
or  at  least  alighting  tendency.  To  the  iRoman  Catholic 
religion  he  was  still  less  respectful,  generally  Speaking 
of  it  as "  the  Catholic  superstition.'^ 

In  Scotlsnd,  the  Episcopal  Chnrch  was  at  that  time 
barelj  tolerated;  and  many  an  outcry  affainst  this  tole- 
ration, as  one  of  the  sins  oi^the  time,  made  its  adherents 
dailjfear  that  their  fireedom  of  conscience  might  be 
made  Mill  more  narrow.  For  the  Roman  Catholics 
then  was  no  toleration  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the 
term.  Had  their  priesthood  mingled  in  the  ordinary 
»cietj  of  Edinburgh,  and  had  Hume  become  acquainted 
with  them  as  he  afterwards  was  with  the  clergy  of 
Fniiee,  he  would  perhaps  haTe  blushed  to  write  as  he 
did,  of  the  creed  of  leaned  and  aeoomplished  men.  In 
lu8  rahseqaent  editions,  he  eareAiUy  cleansed  his  His- 
tory of  these  oiTensiTe  expressions;  substituting  in  gene- 
nl  the  word  "  creed  "  or  **  religion,"  instead  of  supersti- 
tion.       

In  the  Choroh  of  England,  hla  sympathies  were  with 
Ae  isainflere. 

Home  was  inclined  to  admire  the  polity  of  the  Church 
of  Eoglaad,  on  grounds  peculiar  to  himself.  The  ten- 
dencj  of  his  remarks  on  the  wealth  and  dignity  of  that 
eiUbliihfflent,is  to  hold  that  heaping  riches  and  honours 
on  a  clergy,  by  occupying  their  minds  in  pomps  and 
Taaitiei,  <&rerte  a  certain  portion  of  the  spirit  of  priest- 
oafl  from  its  natural  propensity  to  subdue  or  annoy  the 
Rst  of  the  community,  and  is  on  the  whole  a  judicious 
isTestment  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  wealth 
ud  honours  which  may  happen  to  be  at  the  command 
of  a  state.  Adam  Smith's  opinion,  on  the  other  hand, 
ntf  that  the  people  are  best  protected  against  the  influ- 
oKe  of  priestcraft,  by  allowing  no  sect  to  have  a  supe- 
rioritj  orer  others,  and  by  leaving  the  clergy  of  diffe- 
rent denominations  to  expend  their  zeal  in  fighting  with 
ea«h  other. 

To  his  friend,  Elliot  of  Minto,  Hume  gires  an 
entertaining  description  of  another  friend,  Wilkie, 
the  author  of  "  The  Epigoniad  ;"  which  poem  the 
Philosopher  admired,  on  much  the  same  principle 
thatheadmif«d  Home's  ''  Donglas/'  Blaeklock's 
▼«nes,  or  Blair't  *' Disiertation  on  Ossian,"  or 
from  the  aatne  motive ;  they  were  the  pit>duo- 
tions  of  his  Mends.  He  says  to  his  correspon- 
<ient, 

"As  I  cannot  but  hope  that  this  work  will  soon  be- 
(«Be  the  subjeel  of  eouTorsation  in  London,  I  shall  take 
tliM  opportunity  of  supplying  you  with  some  anecdotes 
^th  regard  to  the  author,  besides  such  as  you  already 
how^—of  his  being  a  Tcry  worthy  and  a  rery  enter- 
tuning  man,  adorned  with  all  that  simplicity  of  manners, 
n  eonaon  to  great  men,  and  eyen  with  some  of  that 
'vticiiy  and  negUgeaee  which  serre  to  abate  that  euTy 
to  whidi  they  axe  so  much  exposed. 

"  Yon  know  he  is  a  farmer's  son,  in  the  neighbourhood 
^thia  town,  where  there  are  a  great  number  of  pigeon- 
^^ves.  The  farmers  are  Very  much  infested  with  the 
PifMna,  aad  WiUde's  fbther  planted  him  often  as  a 
■oreerow  (an  office  for  whieh  he  is  well  qualified)  in 
ue  Bidst  of  his  fields  of  wheat.  It  was  in  this  situation 
that  he  confessed  he  first  conceiTed  the  design  of  his  epic 
P^,  and  cTen  executed  part  of  it.  He  carried  out 
n  Hmtr  with  Mm,  together  with  a  table,  and  pen  and 
**^>od  a  grsal  rusty  gun*  He  composed  and  wrote 
^0  or  tiuee  lines,  till  a  flock  of  pigeons  setUed  in  the 
wld,  ftea  rose  up,  ran  towards  them,  and  fired  at  them ; 
'^^'ined  again  to  his  former  station,  and  added  a  rhyme 
"'.^^jww,  till  he  met  with  a  f^sh  interruption. 
^  or  tbiee  years  ago^  Jemmy  Russel  pnt  a  rery 


pleasant  trick  on  an  English  physician,  one  Dr.  Roebuck, 
who  was  traTcUing  in  this  country.  Ruasel  carried  him 
out  one  day  on  horseback  to  see  the  outlets  of  the  town, 
and  purposely  led  him  by  Wilkie's  farm.  He  saw  the 
bard  at  a  small  distance,  sowing  his  com,  with  a  sheet 
about  him;  all  besmeared  with  dirt  and  sweat,  with  a 
coat  and  yisage  entirely  proportioned  to  his  occupation. 
Russel  says  to  his  companion,  'Here  is  a  fellow, a 
peasant,  with  whom  I  haTo  some  business :  let  us  call 
him.'  He  made  a  sign,  and  Wilkie  came  to  them :  some 
questions  were  asked  hira  with  regard  to  the  season,  to 
his  farm  and  husbandry,  which  he  readily  answered  ; 
but  soon  took  an  opportunity  of  digressing  to  the  Greek 
poets,  and  enlarging  on  that  branch  of  literature.  Dr. 
Roebuck,  who  had  scarce  understood  his  rustic  English, 
or  rather  his  broad  Scotch,  immediately  comprehended 
him,  for  his  Greek  was  admirable  ;  and  on  leaving  him, 
he  could  not  forbear  expressing  the  highest  admiration 
to  Russel,  that  a  clown,  a  rustic,  a  mere  hind,  such  as 
he  saw  this  fellow  was,  should  be  possessed  of  so  much 
erudition.  '  Is  it  usual,'  says  he,  *  for  your  peasants  in 
Scotland  to  read  the  Greek  poets T — 'Dyes,'  replies 
Russel,  yery  coolly,  *  we  hare  long  winter  eyenings ;  and 
in  what  can  they  employ  themseWes  better,  than  in  ready- 
ing the  Greek  poets!'  Roebuck  left  the  country  in  a 
full  persuasion  that  there  are  at  least  a  dozen  fanners 
in  eyery  parish  who  read  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  Sophocles, 
eyery  winter  eyening,  to  their  families  ;  and,  if  ever  he 
writes  an  account  of  his  trayels,  it  is  likely  he  will  not 
omit  so  curious  a  circumstance.  Wilkie  is  now  a  settled 
minister  at  Ratho,  within  four  miles  of  the  town.  He 
possesses  about  £80  or  £90  a-year,  which  he  esteems 
exorbitant  riches.  Formerly,  when  he  had  only  £20,  as 
helper,  he  said  that  he  could  not  conceive  what  article, 
either  of  human  conyenience  or  pleasure,  he  was  deficient 
in,  nor  what  any  man  could  mean  by  desiring  more 
money." 

The  Dr.  Roebuck  referred  to,  is  probably  the 
grandfather  of  Mr.  John  Arthur  Roebuck,  M.P. 
who  ahout  this  time  had  commenced  the  great  works 
at  Carron.  Hume  was  sorely  displeased  with  the 
English  for  not  appreciating  "  The  Epigoniad ;" 
and,  indeed,  upon  many  occasions  he  refers  to  the 
paltry  national  jealousies  of  the  English,  from 
which  he  had  personally  suffered  in  more  ways 
than  one.  Ahout  this  period,  he  resided  for  a  time 
in  London,  to  superintend  the  printing  of  the 
continuation  of  his  History,  if  ^e  may  so  call  what 
should  chronologically  come  first ;  and  while  he 
extended  his  literary  and  social  intimacies,  he  never 
forgot  to  write  many  kind  and  amusing  letters  to  his 
older  friends  in  Scotland.  One  of  these,  to  Adam 
Smith,  shows  us  how  the  **  Theory  of  Moral  Sen- 
timents" was  receired.  Eyery  body  had  admired, 
and 

Charles^Townsend,  who  passes  for  the  deyerest  fellow 
in  England,  is  so  taken  with  the  performance,  that  he 
said  to  Oswald  he  would  put  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch 
under  the  author's  care,  and  would  make  it  worth  his 
while  to  accept  of  that  charge.  As  soon  as  I  heard  this, 
1  called  on  him  twice,  with  a  view  of  talking  with  him 
about  the  matter,  and  of  conyincing  him  of  the  propriety 
of  sending  that  young  nobleman  to  Glasgow':  for  I  could 
not  hope,  that  he  could  offer  you  any  terms  which  would 
tempt  you  to  renounce  your  professorship  ;  but  I  missed 
him. 

Smith,  as  is  well  known,  afterwards  travelled 
with  the  young  Duke.  Among  other  persons  to 
whom  Hume  gave  his  friend's  work,  was  ''Bourke," 
(Edmund  Burke,)  with  whom  he  says  he  is  well 
acquainted. 

About  this  time,  John  Bull  was  seized  with  one 
of  his  periodical  panics  about  a  French  invasion, 
which  tempted  '<  David"  to  entertain  his  Scottish 
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friends  with  some  hamorous  epistlesy  more  like 
those  of  Goldsmith  than  Swift,  which  they  seem 
intended  to  imitate.  One  piece  of  intelligence  runs — 

As  to  priyate  Dews,  there  is  little  Btining  ;  only  Dr. 
Warbarton  turned  Mahometao,  and  was  circamcised 
last  week. 

Mr.  Barton  has  several  pages  of  excellent  disqui- 
sition on  Hume's  "  Constitutional  Theories."  The 
philosopher  here  shared  in  the  prejudices  which  his 
hiographer,  though  himself  a  lawyer,  must  allow 
that  many  deep  thinkers,  as  well  as  men  of  energy 
in  action,  have  held  besides  Hume,  if  prejudices 
they  be.  A  case  in  point  is,  Oliver  Cromwell,  if 
not  also  his  late  biographer,  Mr.  Carlyle,  who  shows 
equal,  or  greater  impatience,  of  the  petty  obser- 
vance of  idle  parliamentary  etiquettes  and  unsub- 
stantial forms.  Mr.  Burton,  in  concluding  his 
disquisition,  makes  some  remarks  which  ought  to 
make  such  philosophers  pause. 

There  was  in  Hame  a  want  of  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  parliamentary  forms  and  privUeges,  and  a  cor- 
responding indiiferenoe  about  their  violation.  He  had 
not  sufficiently  studied  the  Journals  of  the  Commons,  and 
did  not  trace  the  rise  and  development  of  that  system  of 
procedure  which  has  protected  our  own  liberties,  and 
afforded  a  model  for  the  legislative  assemblies  of  all  free 
nations.  It  was  in  the  Long  Parliament,  and  under  the 
eye  of  the  able  men  of  business  who  then  held  the  lead, 
that  this  noble  system  was  brought  to  perfection  ;  but 
the  reader  whose  historical  information  is  derived  solely 
firom  Hume,  knows  little  of  its  value.  Thus  unconscious 
of  the  practical  importance  of  the  rights  and  priTileges 
of  the  English  people,  he  did  not  sympathize  with  those 
who  expected  alarming  consequences  from  their  infringe- 
ment. He  involved  those  who  put  the  protection  of  their 
legal  rights  to  the  issue  of  the  sword,  in  the  same  con- 
temptuous estimate  with  the  fimatics  whom  he  charged 
with  convulsing  the  state  about  religious  differences  of 
no  essential  moment.  In  either  ease  the  event  at  issue 
was  of  so  little  importance  in  his  estimation,  that  he 
had  small  charity  for  those  who  made  it  a  vitally  im- 
portant oonoem. 

Hume's  subsequent  introduction  to  the  highest 
society  of  Paris,  and  his  brilliant  success  in  its 
literary  and  fashionable  coteries,  was,  in  some 
measure,  owing  to  the  celebrated  Madame  de 
Boufflers,  the  mistress  of  the  Prince  of  Conti,  with 
whom,  whUe  in  London  at  this  time  he  first  became 
acquainted,  in  consequence  of  her  intense  admira- 
tion of  his  History. 

Mr.  Burton  places  the  intercourse  between  a 
bd  esprit,  the  mistress  of  a  prince,  and  the  philoso- 
pher, upon  the  true  footing ;  nor  need  he  have 
laboured  the  point  so  hard.  In  our  own  Qiore 
strait-laced  times,  Byron's  mistress,  the  fair 
Gniccioli,  was  quite  as  well  received  by  some  of 
the  English  aristocracy  as  was  the  Countess  de 
Boufflers,  whom  her  court  influence  made  of  far 
more  account  than  the  forlorn  Italian  lady.  Of  the 
vivacious  correspondence  which  this  clever  French- 
woman maintained  with  Hume,  it  is  shrewdly  said, 

Frequently,  when  there  is  a  pause,  an  impassioned 
letter  firom  her  rouses  up  the  philosopher;  who  starts 
into  a  sort  of  artificial  excitement,  and,  when  it  is  over, 
■inks  into  lethargy  again.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  Hume  acted  his  part  pretty  well,  and  that  the  fat 
philosopher  was  not  far  behind  the  viTaoious  F^noh- 
woman.  But  with  him  it  is  visibly  all  acting;  and  there 
is  a  total  absence  of  the  playful  ease  which  adorns  those 
letters  to  his  own  chosen  friends  with  whom  he  was  in 
heart  and  habits  at  ease. 

Of  Hume's  complimentary,  or  high-flown  vein, 


the  following  specimen  may,  perhaps,  be  enougk 
It  occurs  in  a  letter  to  Madame  de  Boufflers  :— 

After  obserring  with  ingenious  courtesy,  that  a  fairy, 
a  sylph,  a  good  genius,  who  knew  lus  inmost  thooghu, 
must  have  anticipated  him  in  sending  a  copy  of  his  His- 
tory, Hume  continues : — ^^But,madam,what  new  wonder 
is  this  which  your  letter  presents  to  me  t  I  not  onlr 
find  a  lady,  who,  in  the  bloom  of  beauty  and  height  of 
reputation,  can  withdraw  herself  from  the  pleasures  of 
a  gay  court,  and  find  leisure  to  cultivate  the  sciences ; 
but  deigns  to  support  a  correspondence  with  a  man  of 
letters  in  a  remote  country,  and  to  reward  his  l&boun 
by  a  suffrage  the  most  agreeable  of  all  others,  to  a  man 
who  has  any  spark  of  generous  sentiments  or  taste  for 
true  glory." 

About  this  time,  the  generous  feelings  of  Hume, 
and,  perhaps,  his  sympathies  as  a  fellow-safierer, 
were  first  awakened  for  J.  J.  Rousseau,  then  perse 
cuted  from  one  kingdom  to  another,  by  intolerant 
priests  and  despotic  governments.  Tempted  by  the 
mass  of  curious  documents  placed  at  his  disposal, 
Mr.  Burton  has  gone  into  this  affair,  which  once  agi- 
tated all  literary  and  civilijged  Europe,  at  a  length 
which  some  may  fancy  disproportioned  to  the 
merits  of  an  old  quarrel,  though  one  which,  from 
the  parties  concerned,  and  the  names  implicated, 
gathers  around  it  more  interest  than  any  other 
thing  of  the  sort  on  record.  But  how  small  do 
all  such  squabbles  become,  even  though  one's  own, 
in  which  one  has  keenly  felt,  when  looked  back 
on  after  a  lapse  of  years  I  The  only  thing  per- 
manently felt  about  this  terrific  and  yet  diverting 
feud  is,  that  Hume,  the  placid,  should  have  been 
so  enthusiastic  about  **  The  Citizen  of  Geneya" 
at  first.  Slid  so  very  angry  at  last.  But  bow 
could  a  plain,  simple-minded,  middle-aged,  Scot- 
tish philosopher  be  expected  to  comprehend  the 
caprices,  sentimentalities,  tantrums,  and  deliriums 
of  a  Jean  Jacques  ?  Let  Hume's  fatal  experience 
warn  all  philosophers  of  what  they  undertake  when 
they  try  to  befriend  or  patronize  crazy  geniuses, 
whether  painters,  poets,  or  Rousseaus.  Let 
them,  at  least,  with  their  eyes  open,  enter  upon 
the  onerous  task  in  the  most  enlarged  and  indul- 
gent spirit  of  charity,  looking  for  no  retum,  save, 
if  not  fraud  and  falsehood,  then  mistrust,  ingnti- 
tude,  and  virulent  abuse.  We  shall  leave  the  histon' 
of  this  memorable  affair,  untouched,  to  the  reader, 
except  a  very  brief  notice,  when  Rousseau  ap- 
pears in  the  natural  order  of  Hume's  hiograpbv. 
As  in  all  matters  of  the  kind,  though  Rousseau  was 
the  first  and  greatest  offender,  he  provoked  Hnme 
to  retaliation  scarcely  worthy  of  so  great  a  man. 

By  the  time  of  his  retum  from  London,  enriched 
by  ilie  sale  of  his  works,  Hume,  the  famous  and 
now  popular  author,  the  familiar  associate  not  alone 
of  the  Scottish  gentry  and  literati,  but  of  mnch 
that  was  illustrious  in  letters  and  in  rank  in  tb« 
sister  country,  took  a  flight  far  above  "Jack's 
Land,"  and  settled  in  what  was  then  the  meet 
fashionable  quarter  of  Edinbui^gh,  ^'James's 
Court"  The  nobility  had,  no  doubt,  their 
hotels  In  different  parts  of  the  city ;  their  Milton 
House,  and  Minto  House,  and  Panmure  Lodge, 
and  Leven  Lodge ;  but  this  grand  court,  opening 
off  the  "  Lawnmarket,"  was  the  "  Moray  Place" 
or  << Randolph  Crescent'*  of  Hume's  age;  and  a 
Tery  pleasant  extract  is  offered  to  us  by  Mr. 
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Barton's  description  of  it,  and  of  Edinburgh  in 
the  olden  time.  Of  this  residence  Hume  was  not 
a  mere  renter,  but  a  proprietor — a  'Maird"  of  the 
"luid  ;*'  having  at  one  time  for  his  tenant,  Dr. 
BUir,  and  at  another  Lady  Maxwell,  if  not  Bos- 
well  himself.    It  is  said : — 

Eoieriog  a  low  gateway  which  pierces  the  Ime  of 
lofty  booses  along  the  Lawnmarket,  one  finds  one's  self  in 
I  squre  eoort,  saiToanded  by  houses,  which  hare  now 
erideotly  fallen  to  the  lot  of  humbler  inhabitants  than 
those  for  vrhom  they  were  erected.  These  spaces,  walled 
off  by  the  interrening  honses  from  the  main  street,  were 
in  the  Scottish  metropolis,  like  the  similar  edifices  of  the 
Freoch  nobility,  frequently  designed  with  the  view  of 
pivteeting  those  who  dwelt  within  the  gate  from  the 
oaweloome  intrusion  of  either  l^g;al  or  illegal  force.  But 
it  is  probable  that  James's  Court  scarcely  dates  back 
to  times  so  lawless,  and  that  it  was  built  early  in  the 
eigbteenth  century.  The  plan  of  a  closed  court  was, 
perittps,  adopted  as  a  means  of  enabling  a  small  oom- 
noiii^  to  baTe  the  ciTio  Amotions  of  lighting  and  clean- 
ing peiformed  more  accurately  than  they  were  then  ad- 
Binistered  to  the  inhabitants  at  large. 

Entering  one  of  the  doors  opposite  the  main  entrance, 
the  Btnnger  is  sometimes  led  by  a  friend,  wishing  to 
afford  him  sa  agreeable  surprise,  down  flight  after  flight 
of  thesteps  of  a  stone  staircase,and  when  he  imagineshe  is 
descending  so  fax  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  he  emerges 
on  the  edge  of  a  cheerful  crowded  thoroughfare,  con- 
DtttiDg  together  the  Old  and  New  Town;  the  latter  of 
vhieh  lies  spread  before  him,  a  contrast  to  the  gloom 
from  which  he  has  emerged.  When  he  looks  up  to  the 
boildin;  containing  the  upright  street  through  which  he 
hu  descended,  he  sees  that  rast  pile  of  tall  houses  stand- 
ing at  the  head  of  the  Mound,  which  creates  astonish- 
Beat  in  every  Tisiter  of  Edinburgh.  This  vast  fabric  is 
boilt  on  tbe  dediTity  of  a  hill,  and  thus  one  entering  on 
the  level  of  the  Lawnmarket,  is  at  the  height  of  seyeral 
stories  from  the  ground  on  the  side  next  the  New  Town. 
h  Home's  day,  a  lake  lay  not  many  yards  f^m  the 
^ist  of  tbe  building;  and  the  whole  space  now  occupied 
by  the  streets  and  squares  of  the  New  Town,  was  open 
Sntind,  coTered  with  woodland  in  those  places  where 
it  did  not  consist  of  agricultural  ground  or  barren 
keatb.  A  fnll  Tiew  of  the  surrouncUng  country  must 
hare  been  possessed  by  every  floor  in  this  mass  of  build- 
ings. ...,  .  Of  the  first  impression  made  on  a 
stranger,  at  that  period,  when  entering  such  a  house,  a 
ririd  description  is  given  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  **  Guy 
^ering  ;*'  and  in  Counsellor  Pleydell's  library,  with 
its  collection  of  books  and  prospect  from  the  window, 
ve  have  probably  an  accurate  picture  of  the  room  in 
vbieh  Home  spent  his  studious  hours  when  he  was  in 
i»  own  bouse  in  Edinburgh. 

Hume's  dwelling  was  the  third  storey  from  the 
s^net.  The  first  floor  of  **  a  common  stair*'  is  now 
tbe  point  of  gentility  in  an  £dinbargh  as  in  a 
I^ndon  house ;  then  the  splendid  prospects,  the 
^  air,  and  the  seclusion  of  the  **  top-of-the-stair" 
^u  preferred  ;  and,  we  think,  with  good  reason, 
Home  now  annonnced  to  his  friends  his  intention 
<>f  *^ setting  np  a  chaise;"  which  magnificent 
<^gn  was  probably  suspended  by  the  appoint- 
inent  which  he  received,  fibrst  as  private  secretary 
to  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  when  that  nobleman 
^^  appointed  ambassador  to  France  on  the  peace 
^  1763^  and  afterwards  as  secretary  to  the 
cmbaa^.  Just  planted  in  his  new  residence,  and 
^^  in  possession  of  what,  with  his  moderate 
'^cstRs,  was  a  handsome  competence,  the  philo- 
sopher was  at  first  reluctant  to  move  ;  but  having 
yielded,  he  found  every  possible  reason  to  be 
pleased  with  his  new  condition,  and,  among  others. 


was  not  insensible  to  the  following  conuderation, 
which  he  thus  states  to  Adam  Smith : — 

''My fortune  also  receives  a  great  addition  during 
life  fh>m  this  connexion ;  besides  many  openings  to  am- 
bition, were  I  so  simple  as  to  be  exposed  to  temptation 
from  that  passion." 

But  even  at  Fontainbleau,  and  caressed  by  all 
that  was  powerful,  rich,  witty,  learned,  or  beauti- 
ful in  Paris,  he  sometimes  regretted  his  easy 
chair,  his  books,  and  fireside  in  James's  Court. 

Hume's  sudden  popularity  in  France  was  a 
particular  form  of  epidemic  to  which  the  French 
are  liable— «  sort  of  Parisian  mania,  which  seized 
all  classes,  and  which  seems  to  have  at  first  sur- 
prised, as  it  afterwards  gratified,  diverted,  and 
finally  bored  him.  The  honours  and  incense 
heaped  upon  him  by  the  Court  and  the  literary 
coteries,  will  best  be  understood  by  a  few  para- 
graphs selected  from  his  own  correspondence. 
To  Adam  Smith  he  writes  : — 

**  I  have  been  three  days  at  Paris,  and  two  at  Fon- 
tainbleau, and  have  every  where  met  with  the  most  ex- 
traordinary honours,  which  the  most  exorbitant  vanity 
could  wish  or  desire.  The  compliments  of  dukes  and 
marischals  of  France,  and  foreign  ambassadors,  go  fo^ 
nothing  vrith  me  at  present :  I  retain  a  relish  for  no 
kind  of  flattery  but  that  which  comes  from  the  ladies. 
All  the  courtiers,  who  stood  around  when  I  was  intro- 
duced to  Madame  de  Pompadour,  assured  me  that  she  was 
never  heard  to  say  so  much  to  any  man ;  and  her  bro- 
ther, to  whom  she  introduced  me, [Some  words 

obliterated.]  But  I  forget  already,  that  I  am  to  scorn 
all  the  civilities  of  men.  However,  even  Madame  Pom- 
padour's civilities  were,  if  possible,  exceeded  by  those 
of  the  Duchesse  de  Choiseul,  the  wife  of  the  favourite 
and  Prime  Minister,  and  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished merit  in  France.  Not  contented  with  the  many 
obliging  things  she  said  to  me  on  my  first  introduction, 
she  sent  to  call  me  from  the  other  end  of  the  room,  in 
order  to  repeat  them,  and  to  enter  into  a  short  conversa- 
tion with  me :  and  not  contented  with  that,  she  sent  the 
Danish  ambassador  after  me,  to  assure  me,  that  what 
she  said  was  not  from  politeness,  but  that  she  se- 
riously desired  to  be  in  friendship  and  correspondence 
with  me.  There  is  not  a  courtier  in  France,  who  would 
not  have  been  transported  with  joy,  to  have  had  the  half 
of  these  obliging  things  BtAd  to  him  by  either  of  these 
great  ladles;  but  what  may  appear  more  extraordinary, 
both  of  them,  as  far  as  I  could  conjecture,  have  read 
with  some  care  sill  my  writings  that  have  been  tran- 
slated into  French,— that  is,  almost  all  my  writings.     . 

....  The  Dauphin,  as  I  am  told  from  all  hands, 
declares  himself  on  every  occasion  very  strongly  in  my 
favour;  and  many  people  assure  me,  that  I  have  reason 
to  be  proud  of  his  judgment,  even  were  he  an  individual. 
I  have  scarce  seen  any  of  the  geniuses  of  Paris,  who,  I 
think,  have  in  general  great  merit,  as  men  of  letters. 
But  every  body  is  forward  to  tell  me  the  high  panegyrics 

I  receive  from  them As  this  is  the  first 

letter  I  write  to  my  friends  at  home,  I  have  amused 
myself,  (and  I  hope  I  have  amused  you,)  by  giving  you 
a  very  abridged  account  of  these  transactions.  But  can 
I  ever  forge^that  it  is  the  very  same  species,  that  would 
scarce  show  me  common  cirilities  a  very  few  years  ago 
at  Edinburgh,  who  now  receive  me  with  such  applauses 
at  Paris  I" 

To  Professor  Ferguson  he  writes  : — 

**  I  really  wish  often  for  the  plain  roughness  of  the 
Poker,*  and  particularly  the  sharpness  of  Dr.  Jardine, 
to  correct  and  qualify  so  much  lusciousness.  However, 
I  meet  sometimes  with  incidents  that  please  me,  because 
they  contain  no  mixture  of  French  complaisance  or  ex- 

*  Th«  Poker  Club,  which  had  th«n  existed  for  some  time, 
and  was  continued  for  some  years  after  Hume*B  death.  Its 
name  is  supposed  to  have  been  bestowed  on  it,  on  account  of 
its  lervices  in  stirring  the  intellectual  energies  of  its  members . 
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aggeration.  Yesterday  I  dined  at  the  Dao  de  Praslin'si 
the  secretary  of  state.  After  we  had  risen  from  dinner, 
I  went  into  a  corner  to  conyerse  with  somebody;  when* 
I  saw  enter  the  room  a  tall  gentleman,  a  little  elderly, 
with  a  riband  and  star,  who  immediately  called  ont  to 
the  Duchesse  de  Praslin,'H^,  Madame  la  Duchease, 
que  je  suis  content,  j*ai  yu  Monsieur  Hnme  h,  la  cour 
aujourd*hui.'  Upon  inquiry,  I  was  told  he  was  a  man 
of  quality,  esteemed  one  of  the  cleTerest  a&d  most  een- 
lible  about  the  court. 

"  In  two  or  three  days  we  return  to  PariSi  where  I 
hope  to  live  more  at  my  ease,  and  shall  pass  my  time 
with  really  great  men;  for  there  are  such  at  present 

amongst  the  literati  of  France Yet  I  am 

sensible  that  I  set  out  too  late,  and  that  I  am  misplaced; 
and  I  wish,  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  for  my  easy  chair  aad 
my  retreat  in  James's  Court  1  Nerer  think,  dear  Fer- 
guson, that  as  long  as  you  are  master  of  your  own  fire  • 
side  and  your  own  time,  you  can  be  unhappy,  or  that 
any  other  circumstance  can  make  an  addition  to  your 
enjoyment 

^*  Tell  Dr.  Blair  that  I  have  conversed  here  twice  or 
thrice  with  the  Duchesse  D'Aiguillon,  who  has  been 
amusing  herself  with  translating  passages  of  Ossian ; 
and  I  have  assured  her  that  the  authenticity  of  those 
poems  is  to  be  proved  soon  beyond  all  contradiction." 

To  Dr.  Robertson  he  says  :*• 

**  Do  you  ask  me  about  my  coarse  of  life  t  I  ean  only 
say,  that  I  eat  nothing  but  ambrosia,  drink  nothing  but 
nectar,  breathe  nothing  but  incense,  and  tread  on  nothing 
but  flowers  !  Every  man  I  meet,  and,  still  more,  every 
lady,  would  think  they  were  wanting  in  the  most  indis- 
pensable duty,  if  they  did  not  make  a  long  and  elaborate 
harangue  in  my  praise.    What  happened  last  week,. 

when  I  had  the  honour  of  being  presented  to  the  D n's 

children,  at  Versailles,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  scenes 
I  have  yet  passed  through.  The  Due  do  B.,  the  eldest, 
a  boy  of  ten  years  old,  stepped  forth,  and  told  me  how 
many  friends  and  admirers  I  had  in  this  country,  and 
that  he  reckoned  himself  in  the  number,  fh)m  the  plea- 
sure he  had  received  from  the  reading  of  many  passages 
in  my  works.  When  he  had  finished,  his  brother,  the 
Count  de  P.,  who  is  two  years  younger,  began  his  dis- 
course, and  informed  me,  that  I  had  been  long  and  im- 
patiently expected  in  France;  and  that  he  himself  ex- 
pected soon  to  have  great  satisfaction  firom  the  reading 
of  my  fine  History.  But  what  is  more  curious;  when  I 
was  carried  thence  to  the  Count  D*A,  who  is  but  four 
years  of  age,  I  heard  him  mumble  something  which, 
though  he  had  forgot  in  the  way,  I  coigectured,  from 
some  scattered  words,  to  have  been  also  a  panegyric 
dictated  to  him." 

These  boys  were  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI. 
and  his  younger  brothers ;  the  juvenile  who,  in 
1764,  forgot  his  courtly  lesson,  was  Count  d'Artois, 
afterwards,  at  different  periods,  a  forlorn  royal 
exile  in  Hume's  native  city. 

Noble  and  gentle  Scottish  persons  in  Paris,  who 
had  not  shown  any  particular  desire,  in  Edin- 
burgh, to  become  known  to  the  philosopher  and 
historian,  whether  of  **  Jack's  Land,"  or  "  James's 
Court,"  now  courted  his  acquaintuice  its  a  pass- 
port to  the  highest  French  society;  but  our 
David  was  not  altogether  a  "David  Simple."    Of 

a  Colonel  L ,  the  brother  of  an  Earl  L , 

introduced  to  him  by  a  letter  from  Dr.  Blair,  he 
says  :-^ 

Your  recommendations  have  great  weight  with  me; 
but  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  have  often  seen  Colonel 

L 's  face  in  Edinburgh.    It  is  a  little  late  he  has 

bethought  himself  of  being  ambitious,  as  yon  say,  of 
being  introduced  to  my  acquaintance.  The  only  favour 
I  can  do  him,  is  to  advise  him,  as  soon  as  he  has  seen 
Paris,  to  go  to  a  provincial  town  where  people  are  less 
shy  of  admitting  new  acquaintance,  and  are  less  delicate 
judges  of  behaviour.    It  is  almost  out  of  the  memory 


of  nan,  thai  any  British  has  been  here  on  a  footing  of 
familiarity  with  the  good  company  except  my  Lord 
Holdemess,  who  had  a  good  stock  of  acqu&intuice  to 
begin  with,  speaks  the  Unguage  Uke  a  native,  h&s  rery 
insinnating  manners,  was  presented  under  the  chanctei 
of  an  old  secretary  of  stati^  and  spent,  as  is  said,  £  10,000 
thiswinter,  to  obtam  that  object  of  vanity.  Him,  indeed, 
I  met  every  where  in  the  best  company:  but  as  to  otheri 
—  lords,  earls,  marquises,  and  dukes  —  they  went  about 

to  plays,  operas,  and .    Nobody  minded  them;  iUj 

kept  company  with  one  another;  and  it  would  have  boeo 
ridicnloas  to  think  of  bringing  them  into  Freash  war 
pany. 

But,  after  all,  he  was  civil  to  this  anonymoiu 
colonel.    > 

Caressed  and  flattered  to  excess  in  Paris,  whtie 
the  taste  for  literature  **  had  not,'*  he  says,  **^e- 
cayed  nor  depraved,  as  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,"  Hume  dreamed  of  settling  here  foi 
life.  He  was  rich  enough  for  it,  though  hit 
ideas  were  enlarging,  ''a  coaoh"  being  now  added 
to  the  list  of  hb  wants. 

Mr.  Burton  has  devoted  one  of  the  most  attne- 
tive  chapters  of  his  work  to  French  society ;  that  ii, 
to  Parisian  society,  or  the  most  brilliant  "talking" 
society  which  the  civilized  world  has  ever  seen,  at  its 
most  brilliant  period.  The  most  remarkable  feature 
was  that  intimate  connexion,  or  blending  of  rank 
and  fashion  with  literature  t^d  soienoe,  which 
seemed  to  revive  the  age  of  Pericles  and  AspaiU. 
We  are  not  sure,  however,  that  Mr.  Burton  should 
attribute  to  the  solid  and  venerable  qualities  of 
Hume's  intellect,  that  general  acceptance  in 
Parisian  society,  which  was,  in  a  great  measiiR, 
but  a  temporary  rage.  Even  in  our  own  more 
refined  age,  there  still  exists  a  vast  diflvrence  in 
the  principles  which  regulate  social  intercoone 
and  equality  in  the  two  countries.  We  aie,  bow- 
ever,  not  prepared  to  admit  that  all  the  advan- 
tage lies  on  the  side  of  the  nation  whose  clerer 
journalists  obtain  titles,  and  sometimes  cany  the 
portfolios  of  ministers. 

The  idea  is  not  new,  that  it  is  our  great  con- 
mercial  wealth,  and  the  character  c^  oar  Ate 
institutions,  which  compel  our  aristocracy  to 
defend  their  frontier  much  more  rigidly  than  wis 
necessary  in  France  during  the  old  regitM.  It  i^ 
as  probable  that  time,  and  chanoe,  and  the  many 
small  causes  which  are  their  agents,  conspired  t) 
produce  this  remarkable  state  of  society,  and  that 
amalgamation  of  ranks  and  classes  which  was,  aft'^ 
all,  more  apparent  than  reaL  But,  at  all  events, 
Mr.  Burton  accounts  for  the  social  phenomena  in 
an  ingenious  way  ;  and  we  shall,  at  some  length, 
give  his  happily  expressed  theory  of  the  principie 
of  the  society  in  wMch  hia  hero  moved  with  ven' 
philosophic  ease. 

In  France  matters  were  widely  different  j  then  b« 
was  warmly  and  affectionatelv  received  into  the  bosom 
of  a  society  to  which  many  of  the  supercilious  EDgUsb 
aristocracy  would  have  sooght  for  admisstoa  in  ^^ 
In  England  ao  distinct  palpable  barrier  sarrounded  the 
distinguished  group.  The  multitude  clamorously  a^' 
serted  an  equality.  In  default  of  other  qualities,  im- 
pudence and  perseverance  were  sometimes  sufiicieDt  t^) 
force  admission.  In  these  circumstances,  each  member 
of  the  pririleged  classes  guarded  his  own  portion  of  the 
arena  as  well  as  he  might;  and  the  inlander  had  t»  ^g» 
battle  after  battle,  and  contest  every  inch  ef  grpnad  he 
gained. 
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It  seeai  tt  if  in  France  the  very  rigidness  with  which 
tlie  8el«€t  drele  wu  fortified  was  the  reason  why  those 
idfflitted  within  it  were  placed. so  thoronghlyat  their 
cue.  Th»  aristoeracj  could  open  the  door,  look  ahout 
ikm,  and  ioTito  an  individaal  to  enter,  withoat  fearing 
to  eaooonter  a  general  rush  for  admission.  There  was 
ffloch  erii  of  eTsrj  kind  in  that  circle.  We  have  not  to 
deal  here  with  its  inward  morality,  hut  its  outward 
form;  and  it  certainly  deserres  to  he  rememhered  as  one 
of  the  Doit  memorable  instances  in  which,  on  any  large 
Kai<|the  aristoeraqr  of  rank  and  wealth  has  met  the 
imoera^  of  letters  without  restraint.  The  quality  of 
shining  in  conrersation  was  not  to  be  despised  by  the 
greatest  in  wealth,  or  the  highest  in  the  peerage;  and 
their  eforts  were  measured  idth  those  of  the  first  wits 
of  the  time.  To  an  aristoeraoy  which  could  thus  amuse 
itself,  it  was  a  great  luxury  to  be  surrounded  by  men  of 
thought  sad  learning.  The  courtier  who  could  open  his 
iakn  to  the  wits  and  philosophers  of  Paris,  was  far 
more  deoendant  on  their  presence  than  they  were  on 
the  priTilege  of  adnUssion.  If  a  BarthAend,  a  Mar- 
iu»te],a  Condillacy  saw  cause  to  desert  the  suppers  of 
D'UoIhseh,  they  would  be  recelTcd  at  those  of  the  Due 
de  Pnslin  or  de  Choiseul,  the  Priuoe  of  Conti,  and 
Madame  da  Defiknd;  but  how  were  such  departed  stars 
to  be  replaced ! 

There  is  perhaps  no  more  striking  type  of  the 
ehaneter  and  condition  of  the  Parisian  coteries  than 
one  of  Hume's  most  intimate  friends,  Madame  Geofflrin. 
In  this  country,  were  an  uneducated  woman  to  fhkme 
and  lead  a  social  party,  including  the  first  in  rank 
lod  in  talent  of  the  day,  to  which  no  one  under 
iDjaltj  was  too  grewt  not  to  deem  admission  a  priyi- 
lege ;  were  she  to  be  absolute  in  her  admissions  and 
tzdofiions,  bold  in  her  sarcasms,  ftree  and  Uunt  often 
to  ndeoeis  in  her  obserrations  and  opinions,  and 
tt^re  or  kind  to  aU  by  turns  as  her  own  choice  or 
oaprioe  suggested,  it  would  be  at  once  pronounced 
that  the  reddest  blood  and  the  highest  rank  could 
tloae  prodoce  such  an  anomaly.  A  very  small  number 
eftmioent  duchesses  haye  perhaps  occupied  such  a 
poiition  in  this  ooontry.  Yet  Madame  Geoffirin,  who 
aited  this  part  to  the  MX  among  the  fastidious  aristo- 
OKj  of  France  before  the  reTolution,  was  the  daughter 
of&Tilet-de-chambre  and  the  widow  of  a  glass  manu- 
^ctoier.  The  foundation  of  her  influence  was  her 
toeeeee  in  making  herself  the  centre  of  a  circle  of 
artiita  and  men  of  letters.  She  was  much  in  the 
oonfideoce  of  Mad»me  De  Tencin,  and  on  that  lady's 
death  succeeded  in  transferring  to  herself  what 
remained  of  her  distinguished  society,  dimmed  as  it 
*as  bj  the  departure  of  Montesquieu  and  Fontenelle. 
Madame  Geoffrin  by  actirity  and  energy  widened  the 
drele.  She  neyer  made  Tisits  herself;  and  those  who 
^  the  priTilege  of  entering  her  dining-room  on  her 
jmblic  days,  found  there  assembled  D'Alembert, 
Helv^tios,  Raynal,  Marmontel,  Caraccioli,  Holbach, 
Galliani,  and  the  artist  Yanloo.  During  the  British 
embassy,  David  Hume,  the  great  philosopher  from 
^  ht  North,  might  there  be  met ;  and  when  all 
<^ther  attempts  had  perhaps  failed,  some  chance  of 
meoontering  such  an  erratic  meteor  as  Kousseau 
still  remained,  in  attending  Madame  Geol&in's  Wednes- 
day dinners.  Haying  once,  by  her  signal  wit  and  wisdom, 
ga^  her  position,  no  obtrusiTe  riTsls  from  her  own 
deierted  class  eomld  push  near  enough  to  drive  her  fW>m 
it  It  is  not  the  least  admirable  feature  of  this  remark- 
able woman,  that  fiar  from  assuming  the  subdued  and 
caotions  tone  of  one  of  her  own  rank,  who  must  be  more 
WV7  than  a  deniien  of  committing  breaches  of  the  social 
nles  of  her  new  east,  a  simplicity  and  f^edom  seems  to 
hsfe  aecoapanied  all  her  actions  and  ideas ;  a  oourage- 
OQs  adoption  of  what  seemed  good  to  her,  in  place  of 

what  might  be  fit The  pleasant 

mailcTB  of  the  literary  chit-chat  of  that  time,  Marmontel, 
Grimm,  Bauchemont,  and  others,  are  tali  of  details  of 
l(>idame  Geoffirin;  who,  if  she  was  not  quite  as  formally 
^Ppnaehed  as  Boufflers,  or  Dn  Deflknd,  was  as  much 
wipeetod,  loved,  and  feared.  The  author  of  the  ^  Contes 
^^MMX,"  tiUa  «s  »9me  gf  tho  weaknesies  of  this  gifted 


lady ;  and,  according  to  his  account,  she  had  been 
actually  convicted,  living  as  she  was  outwardly  in  the 
freest  society  in  the  world,  of  a  turn  for  secret  devotion  ! 

Her  good  heart  was  after  all  her 

noblest  qniJity.  She  was  one  of  those  who  held  the 
simple  notion,  that  were  it  not  for  the  judicious  distribu- 
tion of  favours  by  the  rich,  the  poor,  including  artisans 
and  producers  of  all  kinds,  must  necessarily  die  of  star- 
vation. She  was  thus  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  dis- 
tribution of  charities,  actively  occupied  in  the  encourage- 
metU  of  those  who  lived  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow ;  and 
if  she  believed  that  she  accomplished  much  more  than 
she  actually  did,  it  was  a  satisfaction  not  to  be  grudged 
to  one  who  occupied  herself  with  the  fortunes  of  the 
poor,  \fL  the  midst  of  the  stony  indifference  of  the  French 

aristocracy  of  that  day Perhaps 

of  all  these  eminent  women,  while  Madame  de  Boufflers 
had  the  greatest  amount  of  elegance  and  accomplish- 
ment, Madame  du  Deffand  had  the  sharpest  and  most 
searching  wit.  Stie  was  the  author  of  that  proverbial 
^n  mot  about  St.  Denis  carrying  his  head  under  his  arm, 
U  n'y  a  que  UyremUrpas  qui  coute;  a  saying  sufficient 
to  make  a  reputation  in  France. 

Mr.  Burton  rans  through  the  whole  bead-roll  of 
the  ladies  of  this  brilliant  society,  and  descants 
especially  upon  the  fair  chiefis  of  the  rival  coteries. 
Hume's  most  intimate  associate  in  this  remarkable 
society,  which  included  Bay nal,  Diderot,  Helv6tiu8^ 
Holbach,  &c.  was  the  mild  and  amiable  D'Alem- 
bert,  and  his  most  respected  friend,  the  virtuous 
and  sage  Turgot,  who  could  hardly  be  said  to  be 
of  it,  and  who  already  foresaw  the  revolutionaiy 
storm  which  burst  out  twenty  years  later. 

Hume,  whatever  the  Rev.  Mr.  Anderson,  his 
inquisitor  in  the  church  courts,  had  thought  of 
him,  was  not  nearly  up  to  the  mark  of  the  French 
philosophers.  It  is  to  his  honour  that  his  biogra^ 
pher  is  able  to  atate,— 

There  are  many  circumstances  showing  that  much 
as  he  loved  the  social  ease,  combined  with  learning  and 
wit,  for  which  his  Parisian  circle  was  conspicuous,  he 
disliked  one  prominent  feature  of  that  social  system  — 
the  scomftil  infidelity,  the  almost  intolerance  of  any 
thing  like  earnest  belief,  so  often  exhibited,  both  in 
speech  and  conduct.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  has  preserved 
the  following  curious  statement  by  Diderot:  — ^ He 
spoke  of  his  acquaintance  with  Hume.  'Je  vous  dirai 
un  trait  de  lui,  mais  il  vous  sera  un  peu  scandaleux 
peut-£tre,  car  vous  Anglais  vous  croyez  un  peu  en 
Dieu ;  pour  nous  autres  nous  n*y  croyons  gueres.  Hume 
dina  aveo  une  grande  compagnie  chez  le  Baron  D'Hol- 
bach.  II  ^tait  assis  k  c6te  du  Baron  ;  on  parla  de  la 
religion  naturelle  :  'Pour  les  Ath^es,'  disait  Hume,  'je 
ne  crois  pas  qu'U  en  existe;  je  n'en  ai  jamais  vu.' 
'Vous  avez  6i6  unpen  malheureux,'r^ondit  l*autre: 
'vous  void  k  table  avec  diz-sept  pour  la  premiere 
foia.» »' 

His  condition  and  prospects  at  this  time,  Hume 
thus  describes  to  his  broUier : — 

My  appointments,  as  I  told  you,  are  £1200  a-year.  I 
have  also  £300  for  my  equipage,  and  three  hundred 
ounces  of  plate  for  my  table.  'Hda  is  the  fair  side  of  the 
picture.  The  misfortune  is,  that  General  Conway,  the 
ambassador's  brother,  is  secretary  of  state.  The  Duke 
of  Grafton,  his  nephew,  is  the  other  secretary.  You 
still  say,  better  and  better.  Not  at  all.  My  Lord 
Hertford  ffoes  for  England  in  a  few  days,  and  leaves  the 
burden  or  the  embassy  upon  me.  Still  you  say,  where 
is  the  hann  of  all  this !  You  are  come  to  years  of 
discretion,  and  can  govern  yourself.  Wait  a  little,  dear 
brother.  Lord  Hertford  goes  lord-lieutenant  to  Ireland, 
and  there  is  an  end  of  the  ambassador,  and  probably  of 

the  secretary I  know  that  Lord  Hertford 

vrill  not  go  to  Ireland  unless  he  be  allowed  to  name  the 
secretary  for  that  kingdom.  Perhaps  he  may  think  his 
SOD,  Lord  Beauchampj  too  young  for  that  office;  in 
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which  ease  I  may  Tery  probably  expect  it,  and  it  ii  an 
offiee  of  between  £3000  and  £4000  a-year.  .  .  Yon 
know  the  fluctnation  of  English  polities.  Perhaps, 
before  yon  receive  this,  the  whole  present  system  is 
OTertnmed.  Lord  Hertford,  who,  while  he  remained 
here,  wae  a  man  of  no  party,  is  inToWed  with  his 
ftiends. 

We  must  complete  our  picture  of  Hume's  recep- 
tion in  Paris  by  a  few  more  traits.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  yisited  his  first  friend,  Madame  de 
Boufflers,  at  the  seat  of  her  lover,  the  Prince  of 
Conti ;  but  his  influence  at  court  was  actually  im- 
agined so  great  that  even  Madame  Helye'tius,  who 
should  have  known  better,  begged  hb  interAt  for 
her  friends.  It  is  stated  that  this  lady 
desired  his  good  offices  to  procnre  an  abbaye  for  her 
friend  and  neighbour  the  Ahh€  "  Macdonalt,"  of  an 
illnstrions  Irish  family.  One  lady,  seeking  ecclesiastical 
patronage,  tells  him  that  the  clergy  will  haye  more 
pleasure  in  doing  him  a  &vonr  than  in  performing  the 
fhnctions  of  their  office  ! 

Hnme  has  thns  recorded  in  his  ''own  life"  the  im- 
pression left  on  him  by  his  reception  in  Paris  : — ^  Those 
who  hare  not  seen  the  strange  effects  of  modes,  will 
never  imagine  the  reception  I  met  with  at  Paris,  from 
men  and  women  of  all  ranks  and  stations.  The  more  I 
resiled  from  their  ezcessiTO  civilities,  the  more  I  was 
loaded  with  them.  There  is,  however,  a  real  satis- 
fkction  in  living  at  Paris ;  from  the  great  number  of 
sensible,  knowing,  and  polite  company  with  which  that 
city  abounds  above  all  places  in  the  universe.  I  thought 
once  of  settling  there  for  life."  If  he  thought  that  he 
eonld  have  taken  up  his  residence  in  Paris,  and  pre- 
served for  the  remainder  of  his  days  the  fresh  bloom  of 
his  reputation,  he  was  undoubtedly  mistaken  ;  but, 
daoled  as  he  in  some  measure  was,  we  can  see  in  his 
eorrespondence  that  he  estimated  the  sensation  he  made 
pretty  nearly  at  its  just  value.  In  the  drele  of  toys, 
seised  and  discarded  by  a  giddy  fashionable  crowd, 
philosophy  will  have  its  turn,  as  well  as  poodles,  parrots, 
tuUps,  monkeys,  oafi^s,  and  black  pages.  It  had  been  so 
a  century  earlier,  when  the  most  abstruse  works  of  Des 
Cartes  had  been  the  ornament  of  every  fashionable 
lady's  toilette ;  and  now  the  wheel  had  revolved  and 
philosophy  was  again  in  vogue. 

Our  readers  may  remember  Madame  de  Sevign^ 
often  rallying  her  "dear  daughter"  in  her  charming 
letters,  about  her  devotion  to  Descartes,  and  on  her 
intimacy  with  « the  Uttle  bodies,"  the  "  atoms,"  of 
the  great  philosopher,  which  her  lively  mother 
never  could  imderstand. 

A  stroke  from  the  pencil  of  Lord  Chariemont, 
and  one  borrowed  from  Madame  d'Epinay,  may 
complete  our  picture : — 

It  is  apparent  that  his  conversation  to  strangers,  and 
particularly  to  Frenchmen,  could  be  litUe  delightfhl, 
Md  stiU  more  particularly,  one  would  suppose,  to 
IJwnch women:  and  yet  no  lady's  toUette  was  com- 
plete  without  Hume's  attendance.  At  the  opera  his 
broad  unmeaning  ikoe  was  usually  seen  euire  deuxJolU 

flIIIIOM. "^ 

One  of  the  "rages"  of  the  day  was  the  holding  of 
caf(fo,or  giving  entertainments  in  private  houses,  accord- 
ing to  the  arrangements  and  etiquette  of  a  public  caftf. 
Among  the  amusements  of  the  evening  were  pantomimes, 
and  acted  Ubleaux.  In  these  it  was  necessary  that 
Hume  should  Uke  a  r^;  and  as  he  was  always  willmg 
to  conform  to  established  regulations,  we  find  him 
seated  as  a  sultan  between  two  obdurate  beauties,  in- 
tending to  strike  his  bosom,  but  aiming  the  blows  at 
fee«rtr<,and  accompanying  his  acting  with  character- 
istic exclamations. 

Of  a  very  opposite  description  to  these  Parisian 
dames,  was  a  lady  who  sometimes  wrote  to  Hume 
from  Edinburgh;  and  much  pleasure  would  it 


give  us  to  transcribe  her  letters,  though,  pend- 
venture,  to  the  exclusion  of  some  grave  matter  of 
philosophy.  Thb  was  Mrs.  Cockbum,  authoms 
of  "  The  Flowers  of  the  Forest,"  who  then  resided 
in  Baird's  Court,  CastlehilL 

The  Countess  de  Boufflers,  by  the  death  of  her 
husband,  became  a  free  woman ;  but  the  Prince  of 
Conti  could  not  contaminate  the  blood  royal  by  a 
mesaUianee^  and  the  Countess  was  in  despair, 
As  a  married  woman,  Hume,  adopting  the  French 
theory  of  morals,  admits  her  condition  to  hare 
heen  respectable ;  but»  as  a  widow,  she  could 
no  longer,  with  safety  to  her  reputation,  oontinne 
to  live  with  the  prince.  Hume  preached  philo- 
sophy to  his  fair  friend,  who  eagerly  sought 
his  counsels ;  but  philosophy  had  slender  con- 
solations for  a  case  of  this  kind  ;  and  the  philo- 
sopher also  felt,  at  last,  that  no  place  suited  him  so 
well  as  Edinburgh.  Meanwhile, he  came  to  London, 
his  business  with  the  embassy  being  brought  to 
a  close.  And  soon  afterwards  commenced  his  long 
and  bitter  quarrel  with  Rousseau,  who  had  been 
his  travelling  companion  to  England  ;  while 
'*  Therese"  was  escorted  by  a  man  of  whom  all  the 
world  has  since  heard,  though  the  feat  of  gal- 
lantry thus  described  by  Hume  was  among  Bos- 
well's  first  characteristic  appearances  :-^ 

A  letter  has  come  to  me  openfkom  Guy  the  bookseller, 
by  which  I  leam  that  Mademoiselle  [Therese,  Rous- 
seau's mistress,]  sets  out  post,  in  company  with  a  (Head 
of  mine,  a  young  gentleman,  very  good-humoured,  itq 
agreeable— and  very  mad  1  He  visited  Rousseau  in  his 
mountains,  who  gave  him  a  reoommendation  to  Paoli, 
the  King  of  Corsiea;  where  this  gentleman,  whose  name 
is  Boswell,  went  last  summer,  in  search  of  adTsotues. 
He  has  such  a  rage  for  literature,  that  I  dread  wm 
event  fatal  to  our  friend's  honour.  You  remember  the 
story  of  Terenth^  who  was  first  married  to  Cicero,  thea 
to  Sallust,  and  at  last,  in  her  old  age,  married  a  yono; 
nobleman,  who  imagined  that  she  must  possess  some 
secret  which  would  convey  to  him  eloquence  and 
genius. 

During  some  official  changes,  at  this  time,  Home 
for  a  short  while  acted  as  an  undernwcretary  of 
state,  and  proved,  as  in  all  the  other  offices  he  held, 
an  excellent  man  of  business.  Some  of  his  official 
documents  still  preserved,  <<are  not  more,"  says 
Mr.  Burton,  '^  distinguished  by  the  deamess  and 
precbion  of  the  language,  than  the  neatness  of  the 
handwriting."  There  was,  at  this  time,  a  lerifal 
of  the  project,  to  have  him  made  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  as  he  had  some  time  before  reckoned 
upon ;  but  it  failed,  and  his  biographer  thinks, 
fortunately  for  Hume,  who— 
was  but  slenderly  endowed  with  either  of  the  qoaliiica- 
tions  then  indispensable  to  an  Irish  statesman,— » 
capacity  for  hard  drinking,  and  adroitness  in  bold  poU- 
tical  intrigues.  The  exercise  of  an  offieial  fbnctiom 
among  a  people  where  one  sect  of  Christians  eigoyed  all 
ofRees,  emoluments,  and  honours,  while  another,  follow- 
ing the  national  religion,  were  soaitsely  allowed  to  live, 
must  have  shocked  his  sense  of  political  Justice ;  while 
it  may  be  questioned  if  he  was  a  sufficiently  bold  poli- 
tician to  have  attempted  any  reform  of  this  abuse. 

There  is  no  question  about  it.  What  reform 
would  Secretary  Hume  have  proposed  1 

Several  chapters  are  filled  with  Bousseau,  before 
Mr.  Burton  sums  up  this  mighty  matter  with  toler^ 
able  impartiality ;  and,  with  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject»  descants  on  some  of  the  peculiarities^  we  must 
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not  uy  tbe  abtfordities  of  gening,  with  tender  indal- 
gnoe,  whidi  yet  does  not  overlook  the  distem- 
pered  cnrngs  of  a  morhid  yanity.  *•*•  There  are 
kw^"  he  lemarks— 

vIm  hftie  not,  in  their  jonney  through  life,  enconn- 
tmd  one  or  more  small  Roneseftns,  in  men  of  rayenoas 
lad  inmtt&ble  vmity,  who,  unlike  the  ordinary  good- 
natoRd  viin  men,  are  perpetually  rejecting  the  inoenee 
offend  to  their  appetite,  and  demanding  eome  new 
form  of  won^p.  In  these,  as  in  the  chimney-piece  mo- 
dels of  celebrated  statues,  may  we  riew  the  proportions 
of  the  great  self-tormentor's  mind;  and  when  it  is  found 
that  the  peculiarity  is  generally  accompanied  with  some 
obsemble  amount  of  intellectual  acquirements,  which 
plice  the  indiridual  a  degree  abore  those  who  surround 
bin,  the  reeemblance  is  the  more  complete.  Vanity 
bdag  ita  source,  the  shape  assumed  by  his  monomania 
wu  s  dread  of  conspiracies  in  all  shapes ;  and  he  was 
u  aoeere  a  belierer  in  their  ezi8tence,a8  any  unfortunate 
iihahitant  of  bedlam  has  erer  been  in  the  creations  of 
his  diseased  mind. 

To  many  this  episode  of  Ronsseau  will  prove 
one  of  the  most  attractive  portions  of  the  Life  of 
Home,  though  others  will  think  that  it  hardly 
deserved  so  much  amplification. 

Before  thb  business  was  over,  Hume's  appoint- 
ment, from  the  tottering  condition  of  the  ministry, 
was  become  precarious,  and  he  was  indifferent  to 
place.  His  income  was  now  £1100  a-year ;  "  he 
could  live  on  the  one-half/'  he  said,  and  had  begun 
to  turn  his  thoughts  to  continuing  his  Hutory. 

While  in  London,  he  was  applied  to  by  Turgot  to 
Rcommend  an  English  professor  for  Parma  ;  and 
he  pointed  out  Robert,  afterwards  Sir  Robert 
Listen,  the  well-known  diplomatist.  Hume  thus 
oommonicates  the  disappointment  to  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot:— 

"DiiB  Sim  GiLVEXtf-l  beg  of  you  to  direct  the  en- 
closed to  poor  Listen,  who  wUl  be  disappointed  in  the 
scheme  for  Parma:  they  will  have  nothing  but  a  Papist. 
Soch  fools !  Let  the  Pope  excommunicate  them  on  the 
<MM  hand :  I  wiU  do  so  on  the  other 

**  1  eontinue  my  parasitical  practices ;  that  is,  of  din- 
iag  at  all  the  great  tables  that  remain  in  London.  We 
ue  Ukel J  to  be  plagued  with  this  King  of  Denmark ; 
thoegh  not  so  much  as  formerly  with  Canute  the 
Great." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  guess  how  Hume  must 
luire  Tiewed  the  prevailing  ^'  Wilkes  madness," 
then  at  its  height.  Yet  we  would  hardly  expect 
to  find  hun  placing  Chatham  in  the  same  category 
with  the  profligate  demagogue.  But  Toryism, 
^^e  avarice,  is  a  passion  which  increases  with 
^e.   He  says  to  Dr.  Blair  :— 

"  This  madness  about  Wilkes  excited  first  indignation, 
tbeo  apprehension ;  but  has  gone  to  such  a  height  that 
^  other  sentiments  with  me  are  buried  in  ridicule.  . 
•  •  .  .  The  present  extravagance  is  peculiar  to 
o&nehes  and  quite  risible.  However,  I  am  afraid  my 
i^vth  will  soon  be  spoilt,  and  affiurs  become  quite  serious ; 
f»  I  am  well  assured  that  Lord  Chatham  will,  after 
^  bohdays,  creep  out  from  his  retreat  and  appear  on 
tlKieene. 

Dtpoaitis  noTUS  enviis  mtidasqne  javratft, 
▼oifitar  ad  «ol«m  ot  linguis  mieat  ore  trisoleis. 

'I  knew-not  if  I  cite  Yirgll  exactly,  but  I  am  sure  I 
H^7  him  right.  This  villain  is  to  thunder  against  the 
^i^htiea  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  hi  not  allowing  the  county 
?^ Middlesex  the  choice  of  its  member!  Think  of  the 
^pQdcBce  of  that  fellow,  and  his  quackery  — and  his 
f^JBhig— and  bis  audadousness :  and  Judge  of  the 
''Iveiiee  he  will  have  over  snch  a  deluded  multitude. 


Again  we  find  of  Franklin  : — 
Hume  was  an  early  friend  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
whom  he  was  instrumental  in  introducing  to  his  Pari- 
sian friends.    .    .    .    .   ^  Pray^  what  strange  accounts 
are  these  we  hear  of  Franklin's  conduct  1    I  am  yery 
slow  in  believing  that  he  has  been  guilty  in  the  extreme 
degree  that  is  pretended;  though  I  always  knew  him  to 
be  a  very  factious  man,  and  fiMtion  next  to  fanaticism 
is  of  all  passions  the  most  destructive  of  morality." 
Yet  in  1775  we  find  him  saying  : — 
'^  I  am  an  American  in  my  principles,  and  wish  we 
would  let  them  alone  to  i^vem  or  misgovern  themselTes, 
as  they  think  proper :  the  aflfair  is  of  no  consequence,  or 
of  little  consequence  to  us." 

In  August,  1769,  we  find  the  philosopher  restored 
to  his  comfortable  lodging  in  James's  Court,  until  a 
finer  house  could  be  erected  in  the  rising  New  Town ; 
<<  very  opulent,"  he  says  in  his  Life,*' (for  I  possessed 
a  revenue  of  £1000  a-year)  healthy,  and  though 
somewhat  stricken  in  years,  with  the  prospect  of 
enjoying  long  my  ease,  and  of  seeing  the  increase 
of  my  reputation."  And  all  this,  and  more,  was 
realized.  In  vain  Madame  de  Boufflers  beckoned 
him  to  Paris.  He  walked  to  his  airy  windows, 
enjoyed  the  magnificent  prospect,  and  said  to 
Adam  Smith,  twelve  miles  off  on  the  other  side  of 
the  broad  Forth : — 

^  Dsjia  SxiTH, — I  am  glad  to  have  come  within  sight 
of  you,  and  to  have  a  view  of  Kirkaldy  from  my  windows: 
but  as  I  wish  also  to  be  within  speaking  terms  of  you,  I 
wish  we  could  ooncert  measures  for  that  purpose." 

In  right  of  his  increased  fortune,  and  Parisian 
savair  vivre,  Mr.  Hume  now  assumed  a  new  social 
position  in  the  gay  or  convivial  society  of  Edin- 
burgh, then  a  reflection  of  that  of  Paris  in  the 
union  of  literature  with  sociality ;  and  protesting 
to  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  that  he  had  never  cast  one 
look  of  regret  back  to  either  Paris  or  London,  and 
never  meant  again  to  cross  the  Tweed,  thus 
playfully  described  his  daily  life  : — 

I  liTO  still,  and  must  for  a  twelTcmonth,  in  my  old 
house  in  James's  Court,  which  is  very  cheerfhl,  and  even 
elegant,  but  too  small  to  display  my  great  talent  for 
cookery,  the  science  to  which  I  intend  to  addict  the  re- 
maining years  of  my  life  !  I  have  just  now  lying  on  the 
table  before  me,  a  receipt  for  making  iouoe  ii  Xa  rein$, 
copied  with  my  own  hand  :  for  beef  and  cabbage,  (a 
charming  dish,}  and  old  mutton,  and  old  claret,  nobody 
excels  me.  I  make  ahM  sheep-head  broth,  in  a  manner 
that  Mr.  Keith  speaks  of  it  for  eight  days  after ;  and 
the  Due  de  Ni?emois  would  bind  Umself  apprentice  to 
my  lass  to  learn  it.  I  hare  already  sent  a  challenge  to 
David  Moncrief :  you  will  see  that  in  a  twelvemonUi  he 
will  take  to  the  writing  of  history,  the  field  I  have  de- 
serted ;  for  as  to  the  giring  of  dinners,  he  can  now  have 
no  further  pretensions.  1  should  have  made  a  very  bad 
use  of  my  abode  in  Paris,  if*  I  could  not  get  the  better 
of  a  mere  provincial  like  him.  All  my  friends  encour- 
age me  in  this  ambition ;  as  thinking  it  will  redound 
very  much  to  my  honour.  ...  I  am  sorry  to  in- 
form you,  that  all  we  statesmen  in  this  town  condemn 
loudly  the  conduct  of  you  statesmen  in  London,  especi- 
ally in  allowing  those  insolent  rascals,  the  mayor  and 
sherilb,  to  escape  with  impunity. 

From  this  period  until  the  close  of  his  life,  in 
August,  1776,  Hume  enjoyed  what,  for  a  man  of 
his  moderate  passions  and  equable  mind,  must 
have  been  nearly  uninterrupted  happiness;  and 
the  chapters  devoted  to  this  halcyon  interval  of 
six  years  are  among  the  most  delightful  in  the 
memoirs.  They  are  lavishly  enriched  with  local 
traditions  and  illustrative  aincdotes,  jokes  and  bon 
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nufUy  which  no  biographer  not  funiliar  with 
Edinburgh,  its  old  usages,  and  gossiping  Parlia- 
ment House,  could  eitlier  have  collected  or  appre- 
ciated, though  they  are  valuable  elements  in  the 
memoirs  of  the  illustrious  Scotsman,  whose 
personal  character  would  be  looked  for  in  vain  in 
his  works.    It  is  acutely  said  by  Mr.  Burton, — 

The  impnesiioKi  of  Hame's  oharaoter,  acquired  by  one 
who  has  songht  it  in  ;the  tenor  of  his  works,  and  the 
history  of  his  literary  career,  is  quite  different  from  that 
which  we  derive  from  those  who  knew  him,  and  were 
connected  with  the  social  circle  in  which  he  lived.  The 
former  is  solitary,  self-relying,  and  unimpressible  even 
to  sternness  ;  the  latter  is  good,  easy,  simple,  social,  and 
amenable  to  the  sway  of  gentle  impulses.  These  two 
representations  are  not  without  a  harmony  of  principle. 
In  all  serioas  matters,  in  his  projects  of  literary  ambi- 
tion, in  the  philosophy  he  taught  mankind,  in  all  that 
was  to  connect  him  with  posterity  and  the  intellectual 
destiny  of  the  human  race,  he  was  resolute  and  uncom- 
promising. But  the  exhibition  of  his  strength  was  re- 
served  for  the  arena  of  his  triumphs  ;  and  in  domestic 
and  social  intercourse  he  pnt  aside  his  helmet,  with  its 
nodding  plumes  ;  feeling  that  the  intellectual  exhibi- 
tions suited  for  AaA  sphere,  should  spring  from  whatever 
Nature  had  bestowed  on  him  of  sweet,  and  peaceful,  and 
kind, — ^whatever  was  fitted  to  drive  rancour  or  angrr 
emulation  from  the  bosom,  and  to  render  life  delightflil. 
Hence,  to  appear  in  the  social  circle  as  an  intellectual 
gladiator,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  his  wish  ;  he 
was  content  if  he  gave  himself  and  others  pleasure. 

This  yiew  of  Hume's  social  character  is  corrobo- 
rated by  the  statements  and  reminiscences  of  many 
names  dear  and  yenerable  in  Scotland ;  by  Adam 
Smith,  Hume's  most  confidential  intimate  and 
his.  literary  executor;  by  Mackenzie,  the  ^'Man 
of  Feeling;"  the  late  Lord  Chief -commissioner 
Adam,  and  others.  But  it  is  from  Mr.  Burton, 
who  has  gathered  all  these  scattered  lights  into 
one  focus,  and  made  them  to  bear  with  the  happiest 
efiect  upon  his  subject,  that  we  must  draw  a  few 
of  the  smaller  personal  characteristics  of  Hume. 

All  who  speak  as  having  been  fkmiliarly  acquainted 
with  him,  concur  In  describing  his  manners  as  kind, 
simple,  and  polite.  He  had,  as  no  one  who  has  read  his 
eorrespondence  can  fail  to  see,  a  good  heart,  ever  ready 
to  do  benevolent  acts  where  occasions  for  their  perfor- 
mance came  under  his  notice  ;  and  his  exterior  appear- 
ance and  manner  corresponded  with  this  part  of  his 
character.  One  occasionally  meets  vrith  venerable 
persons  who  remember  having  been  dandled  on  Hume's 
knee,  and  the  number  of  these  reminiscences  indicates 
that  he  was  fond  of  children. 

In  one  instance,  a  vivid  recollection  was  preserved  of 
the  difficulty,  flrom  his  Iktness,  of  getting  sufficient  room 
on  his  knee,  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  fiut  hold  of 
the  comer  of  his  laced  waistcoat. 

The  broad  Scottish  pronunciation,  in  which,  by  all 
aoconnts,  he  indulged,  was  u  rather  singular  habit  in  one 
who  desired  to  throw  off  all  marks  of  provincialism. 
Yet  vre  are  told  that  in  this  rude  Dorio  garb  he  clothed 
a  very  pure  English  colloquial  style.  We  must  take 
tids  statement  with  allowances  :  He  never  probably  in 
his  most  finished  vrritings  completely  divested  his  style 
of  Scotticisms ;  and  the  English  he  spoke  must  have 
been  pure  only  in  comparison  with  the  language  of  his 
fellow  countrymen.  But  it  may  be  remarked,  that  pro- 
vincial broadiness  of  pronunciation  in  Scotland  is  far 
from  being  incompatible  with  a  very  pure  and  unpro- 
vincial  style  of  language 

Hume  had  very  clearly  two  kinds  of  conversation, 
one  for  strangers  and  the  world  at  large,  the  other  for 
his  chosen  friends  with  whom  ho  was  at  ease,  and  who 
could  understand  the  good  humour  of  that  jocularity 
which  a  contemporary  pronounced  to  have  someihipg  in 
it  peifeetly  InfiMitine. 


Apropos  to  the  present  national  crisifl,  we  most 
quote  one  paragraph,  isolated  and  fragmentary  as 
it  may  seem : — 

His  triumphs  in  Political  Economy  are  those  wbieh, 
in  the  present  day,  stand  forth  with  the  greatest  promi. 
nence  and  lustre.  In  no  long  time,  a  hundred  years 
will  have  elapsed  from  the  day  when  Hume  told  the 
world  what  the  legislature  of  this  country  is  now  de- 
claring, that  national  exclusiveness  in  trade  was  ^ 
foolish  as  it  was  wicked ;  that  no  nation  could  profit  by 
stopping  the  natural  flood  of  commerce  between  itself 
and  the  rest  of  the  world ;  that  commercial  restriciiou 
deprive  the  nations  of  the  earth  ^  oftkalfrueimwinwk- 
tion  and  tJiekange,  lokich  the  author  of  the  world  hat  inia' 
ded  by  giving  them  ioUe,  dimatetf  and  geniuses,  so  i\ft- 
rentfirom  each  other;"  and  that,  like  the  free circulatioQ 
of  the  blood  in  living  bodies.  Free  trade  Ib  the  tital 
principle  by  which  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  to  become 
united  in  one  harmonious  whole. 

Hume  lived  to  hail  the  appearance  of  "  1^ 
Wealth  of  Nations."  By  tiiat  time,  a  disease 
nnder  which  he  had  laboiured  for  some  years,  had 
made  alarming  progress,  though  his  decay  was  slow, 
gentle,  and  unattended  with  mnch  physical  suffer- 
ing. But  the  world,from  different  sources,  is  already 
more  familiar  with  Hume's  last  days  than  with 
any  other  part  of  his  history.  For  the  enlarged  ver- 
sion drawn  from  the  new  materials,  we  may  there- 
fore refer  at  once  to  the  original  work,  in  which  Mr. 
Burton,  as  if  unwiUing  to  part,  lingers  fondly  on 
his  theme.  And,  indeed,  no  portion  of  the  life 
of  Hume  is  so  full  of  gentle  wisdom  as  the 
record  of  these  final  months.  As  a  last  hope,  he 
undertook  a  journey  to  Bath ;  and  a  letter  from 
thence  to  Dr.  Blair  displays  not  only  his  habitual 
equanimity,  but  all  his  latter-spring  of  playfol 
gaiety. 

«Ba(A,l3<*3fay,1776. 

"  My  DBiB  Doctor,— You  have  frequently  heard  m« 
complain  of  my  physical  friends,  that  they  allowed  me 
to  die  in  the  midst  of  them  without  so  much  as  givios  * 
Greek  name  to  my  disorder;  a  consolation  which  was 
the  least  I  had  reason  to  expect  from  them.  Dr.  Black, 
hearing  this  complaint,  told  me  that  I  should  be  satu- 
fled  in  that  particular,  and  that  my  disordei;  was  i 
hemorrhage,  a  word  which  it  was  easy  to  deeompose 
into  tu/juH  and  rjy"/^.  But  Sir  John  Pringle  says,  thai 
1  have  no  hemorrhage,  but  a  spincture  in  the  colon* 
which  it  vrill  be  easy  to  cure.  This  disorder,  as  it  both 
contained  two  Greek  appellations  and  was  remediable,! 
was  much  inclined  to  prefer;  when,  behold  1  Dr.  Gn^- 
tard  tells  me  that  he  sees  no  symptoms  of  the  former 
disorder,  and  as  to  the  latter,  he  never  met  with  it,  and 
scarcely  ever  heard  of  it.  He  assures  me  that  my  «» 
is  the  most  common  of  all  Bath  cases,  to  wit,  a  bilioas 
comolaint,  which  the  waters  scarcely  ever  fail  of  curing- 
and  he  never  had  a  patient  of  whose  recovery  he  bad 
better  hopes." 

Hume  died  in  the  following  August,  in  his  house 
in  Edinburgh,  and  was  buried  in  a  conspicuous 
spot  of  the  Calton  Hill  burying-ground,  which  had 
been  chosen  by  himself,  and  over  which  a  monn- 
ment  has  been  erected  to  his  m^ory.  It  ^ 
worthy  of  notice,  that  within  a  few  yards  of 
Hume's  Monument,  another  has  just  arisen  to  the 
memory  of  the  «  PoHtical  Martyrs,"  of  1793-^; 
Muir,  Palmer,  Gerald,  and  Skirving.  No  word  is 
wanted  to  point  the  emphatic  moral  to  be  found 
in  these  contignous  monumental  piles. 

The  intrinsio  merita  of  this  '"Life,"  and  the 
wMm  iaterest  whioh  most  be  taken  in  its  ap- 
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peuioMy  in  Seotland^ — Ihongh  Humeythe  philo- 
sopher, belongs  to  all  lands, — ^hare  made  us  dwell 
ai  tome  length  npon  its  yaried  contents ;  yet  we 
Rgiet  to  mj  that  a  Tery  imperfect  idea  is,  after  all, 
MDvejed  of  a  work  of  a  thousand  pages,  containing 
so  mnoh  rare  and  wholly  original  matter.  Nor 
can  we  proceed  farther  in  our  hnmhle  hut  useful 


office  of  literary  indicatorsy  than  to  state  that  Mr. 
Barton  sums  up  the  "  Life,"  with  force  and  elo- 
quence, in  abrief  enumeration  of  Hume's  permanent 
services  to  mankind ; — speaking  from  the  grave  of 
the  illustrious  Sceptic,  in  the  spirit  of  that  divine 
Philosophy,  the  essence  of  which  is  Faith,  and 
Love,  and  all-pervading  Charity. 


ON  CHRISTIANITY,  AS  AN  ORGAN  OF  POLITICAL  MOVEMENT. 


BT  THOMAS  DS   QUIKCET. 


F0BCB8,  which  are  illimitable  in  their  compass 
of  efFect,  are  often,  for  the  same  reason,  obscure 
and  untraceable  in  the  steps  of  their  movement 
Growth,  for  instance,  animal  or  vegetable,  what 
eje  can  arrest  its  eternal  increments  ?  The  hour- 
hand  of  a  watch,  who  can  detect  the  separate 
flnxiooB  of  its  advance?  Judging  by  the  past, 
and  the  change  which  is  registered  between  that 
and  the  present,  we  know  that  it  must  be  awake ; 
jadging  by  the  immediate  appearances,  we  should 
sa/  that  it  was  always  asleep.  Gravitation,  again, 
that  works  without  holiday  for  ever,  and  searches 
erezy  comer  of  the  universe,  what  intellect  can 
follow  it  to  its  fountains  ?  And  yet,  shyer  than 
graTitation,  less  to  be  counted  than  the  fluxions  of 
nm-dials,  stealthier  than  the  growth  of  a  forest^ 
are  the  footsteps  of  Christianity  amongst  the 
political  workings  of  man.  Nothing,  that  the 
heart  of  man  y^ues,  is  so  secret ;  nothing  is  so 
potent 

It  is  became  Christianity  works  so  secretly, 
that  it  works  so  potently ;  it  is  heeauie  Chris- 
tianity burrows  and  hides  itself,  that  it  towers 
above  the  clouds;  and  hence  partly  it  is  that 
its  working  comes  to  be  misapprehended,  or  even 
loit  OQt  of  sight.  It  is  dark  to  eyes  touched  with 
the  fihns  of  human  frailty:  but  it  is  'Mark 
with  ezeessive  bright"*  Hence  it  has  happened 
sometimes  that  minds  of  the  highest  order  have 
tnteied  into  enmity  with  the  Christian  faith,  have 
vnigned  it  as  a  curse  to  man,  and  have  fought 
igabst  it  even  upon  Christian  impulses,  (impulses 
of  benignity  that  could  not  have  had  a  birth  ex- 
cept in  Christianity.)  All  comes  from  the  laby- 
nnthme  intricacy  in  which  the  goeiai  action  of 
Christianity  involves  itself  to  the  eye  of  a  contem- 
P<>nry.  Simplicity  the  most  absolute  b  recon* 
cileable  with  intricacy  the  most  elaborate.  The 
weather— how  simple  would  appear  the  laws  of  its 
Meillations,  if  we  stood  at  their  centre !  and  yet, 
hecause  we  do  nai,  to  this  hour  the  weather  is  a 
inysteTy.  Human  health — ^how  transparent  is  its 
Monomy  under  ordinary  circumstances!  absti* 
ittnce  and  cleanliness,  labour  and  rest,  these  simple 
^vi,  observed  in  just  proportions,  laws  that  may 
ho  engrossed  upon  a  finger  nail,  are  sufficient,  on 
the  whole,  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  of  plea- 
RAble  existence.  Yet,  if  once  that  equilibrium 
i*  disturbed,  where  is  the  science  oftentimes  deep 


enough  to  rectify  the  unfathomable  watch- work  ? 
Even  the  simplicities  of  planetary  motions  do  not 
escape  distortion :  nor  is  it  easy  to  be  convinced 
that  the  distortion  is  in  the  eye  which  beholds, 
not  in  the  object  beheld.  Let  a  planet  b^  wheel- 
ing with  heavenly  science,  upon  arches  of  divine 
geometry:  suddenly,  to  us,  it  shall  appear  unac- 
countably retrograde ;  flying  when  none  pursues ; 
and  unweaving  its  own  work.  lict  this  planet  in 
its  utmost  elongations  travel  out  of  sight,  and  for 
us  its  course  wHl  become  incoherent :  because  <mr 
sight  is  feeble,  the  beautiful  curve  of  the  planet 
shall  be  dislocated  into  segments,  by  a  parenthesis 
of  darkness;  because  our  earth  is  in  no  true 
centre,  the  disorder  of  parallax  shall  trouble 
the  laws  of  light ;  and,  because  we  ourselves  are 
wandering,  the  heavens  shall  seem  fickle. 

Exactly  in  the  predicament  of  such  a  planet 
is  Christianity  :  its  motions  are  interminglea  with 
other  motions ;  crossed  and  thwarted,  eclipsed  and 
di^uised,  by  counter-motions  in  man  himself,  and 
by  disturbances  that  man  cannot  overrule.  Upon 
lines  that  are  direct,  upon  curves  that  are  circuitous, 
Christianity  is  advancing  for  ever ;  but  from  our  im- 
perfect vision,  or  from  our  imperiect  opportunities 
for  applying  even  such  a  vision,  we  cannot  trace  it 
continuously.  We  lose  it,  we  regain  it;  we  see  it 
doubtfully,  we  see  it  interruptedly ;  we  see  it  in 
collision,  we  see  it  in  oombination;  in  collision 
with  darkness  that  confounds,  in  combination  with 
cross  lights  that  perplex.  And  this  in  part  is  ir- 
remediable; so  Uiat  no  finite  intellect  will  ever 
retrace  the  total  curve  upon  which  Christianity 
has  moved,  any  more  than  eyes  that  are  incarnate 
will  ever  see  God. 

But  part  of  this  difficulty  in  unweaving  the 
maae,  has  its  source  in  a  misconception  of  the 
original  machinery  by  which  Christianity  moved, 
and  of  the  initial  principle  which  constituted  its 
differential  power.  In  books,  at  least,  I  have  ob- 
served one  capital  blunder  upon  the  relations  which 
Christianity  bears  to  Paganism :  and  out  of  that 
one  mistake,  grows  a  liability  to  others,  upon  the 
possible  relations  of  Christianity  to  the  total  drama 
of  this  world.  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  my 
views.  And  the  reader,  who  takes  any  interest  in 
the  subject^  will  not  need  to  fear  that  the  explana- 
tion should  prove  tedious ;  for  the  mere  want  of 
space,  will  put  me  under  a  coercion  to  move  rapidly 
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over  the  ground :  I  eannd  be  diffase ;  and,  as  re- 
gards quality,  he  will  find  in  this  paper  little  of 
what  is  scattered  over  the  surface  of  books. 

I  begin  .with  this  question : — What  do  people 
mean  in  a  Christian  land  by  the  word  **  reUgion  f^ 
My  purpose  is  not  to  propound  any  metaphysical 
problem ;  I  wish  only,  in  the  plainest  possible 
sense,  to  ask,  and  to  have  an  answer,  .upon 
this  one  point— how  much  is  understood  by  that 
obscure  term,*  **  religion,"  when  used  by  a  Chris- 
tian? Only  I  am  punctilious  upon  one  demand, 
viz.  that  the  answer  shall  be  comprehensive.  We 
are  apt  in  such  cases  to  answer  elliptically,  omit- 
ting, because  silently  presuming  as  understood 
between  us,  whatever  seenu  obvious.  To  prevent 
$haty  we  will  suppose  the  question  to  be  proposed 
by  an  emissary  from  some  remote  planet, — who, 
knowing  as  yet  absolutely  nothing  of  us  and  our 
intellectual  di£Ferences,  must  insist,  (as  /  insist,) 
upon  absolute  preci^on,  so  that  nothing  essentisl 
shall  be  wanting,  and  nothing  shall  be  redun- 
dant. 

What  then  is  religion?  Decomposed  into  its 
elements,  as  they  are  found  in  Christianity,  how 
many  powers  for  acting  on  the  heart  of  man,  does, 
by  possibility,  this  great  agency  include?  Ac- 
cording to  my  own  view,  four.f  I  will  state  them, 
and  number  them. 

]«<,  A  form  of  worship,  a  cuUus, 

2dfyy  An  idea  of  God ;  and  (pointing  the  analysis 
to  Christianity  in  particular)  an  idea  not  puri- 


fied merely  from  ancient  pollutions,  but  recast 
and  absolutely  bom  again. 
d(^.  An  idea  of  the  relation  which  man  occupies 
to  God :  and  of  this  idea  also,  when  Christia- 
nity is  the  religion  concerned,  it  must  be  said, 
that  it  is  so  entirely  remodelled,  as  in  no  re- 
spect to  resemble  any  element  in  any  other 
religion.     Thus  far  we  are  reminded  of  the 
poet's  expression,  "  Pure  religbn  hreatkii^ 
household  laws;'*  that  is,  not  taiMm^ soch 
laws,  not  formally  preseriHng  a  new  economy 
of  life,  so  much  as  inspiring  it  indirectly 
through  a  new  atmosphere  surrounding  all 
objects  with  new  attributes.     But  there  u 
also  in  Christianity, 
4M^,  A  doctrinal  piurt,  a  part  directly  and  ex- 
plicitly occupied  with  teaching;   and  this 
divides  into  two  great  sections,  a,  A  system 
of  ethics  so  absolutely  new  as  to  be  untrans- 
lateable  X  into  either  of  the  classical  lan- 
guages ;  and,  j3,  A  system  of  mysteries;  as, 
for  instance,  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  of 
the  Divine  Incarnation,  of  the  Atonement, 
of  the  Resurrection,  and  others. 
Here  are  great  elements  ;  and  now  let  me  ask, 
how  many  of  these  are  found  in  the  Heathen  reli- 
gion of  Greece  and  Rome?    This  is  an  important 
question ;  it  being  my  object  to  show  that  no  reli- 
gion hut  tiie  Christian,  and  precisely  through  some 
one  or  two  of  its  differential  elements,  could  hare 
been  an  organ  of  political  movement. 


*  "  That  obtcure  term  :^* — u  e.  not  obscure  ai  regards  the  awe  of  the  term,  or  its  present  value,  but  as  regards  its  ori^:inal  .on^ 
tit,  or  what  in  ciril  law  is  called  the  dedudio.  lender  what  angle,  under  what  aspect,  or  rdation,  to  th«  field  which  it  eoscenu 
did  the  term  religiom  originally  come  forward  ?  The  general  field,  overlooked  by  religion,  is  the  ^und  which  lies  betweea 
the  spirit  of  man  and  the  supernatural  world.  At  present,  under  the  humblest  conception  of  religion,  the  human  fpuit  is 
supposed  to  be  interested  in  such  a  field  by  the  conscience  and  the  nobler  affections.  But  I  sus|>ect  that  originally  tbe» 
great  faculties  were  absolutely  excluded  firom  the  noint  of  view.  Probablr  the  relation  between  spiritual  terron  and  mM*i 
power  of  pronitiation,  was  the  problem  to  which  the  word  rdigum  formed  the  answer.  Relicion  meant  apparently,  in  th« 
infancies  of  the  various  idolatries,  that  laireia,  or  service  of  sycophantic  fear,  by  which,  as  the  most  approved  method  of 
approach,  man  was  able  to  conciliate  the  favour,  or  to  buy  off  the  malice  of  supernatural  powers.  In  all  ngan  nations,  it  is 
probable  that  religion  would  on  the  whole  be  a  degrading  inflnenee  ;  although  I  see,  even  for  such  nations,  two  cases,  st  w 
least,  where  the  uses  of  a  religion  would  be  indispensaUe  ;  viz.  for  the  sanction  of  oaths,  and  as  a  chsjinel  for  gistitnae 
not  pointing  to  a  human  object.  If  so,  the  answer  is  easy :  religion  toas  degrading :  but  heavier  degradations  wonid  hare 
arisen  from  irreligion.  The  noblest  of  all  idolatrous  peoples,  viz.  the  Romans,  have  left  deeply  scoied  in  their  ^'^,^!^ 
their  word  reliffio,  their  testimony  to  the  degradation  wrought  by^  any  religion  that  Paganism  could  yield. .  Rarely  indMo 
is  this  word  employed,  by  a  Lfttin  author,  in  spe^uns  of  an  individual,  without  more  or  less  of  sneer.  Readin{[  ftw  v<^ 
in  a  Liatin  book,  we  all  try  it  and  ring  it,  as  a  petty  shopkeeper  rings  a  half-crown,  before  we  venture  to  receive  it  aa  offered 
in  good  faith  and  loyalty.  Even  the  Greeks  are  nearly  in  the  same  »r§(im^  when  they  wish  to  speak  of  religiosity  in  s  mnX 
of  serious  piaise.  Some  circuitous  form,  conunending  the  correctness  of  a  man,  mfi  rm  Btm^  m  retpeet  of  dwm  wMgi, 
becomes  requisite  ;  for  all  the  direct  terms,  expressing  the  religious  temper,  are  preoccupied  by  a  taint  of  scon.  Hie  vom 
ir$t,  means  pious, — not  as  regards  the  Gods,  but  as  regards  the  dead;  and  even  ivnCvif,  though  not  used  sneeringly,  is  s  world 
short  of  our  word  **  religious.**  This  condition  of  language  we  need  not  wonder  at :  the  language  of  life  must  nfttonUy 
receive,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  realities  of  life.  DifiScult  it  is  to  maintain  a  just  equipoise  in  any  moral  habits,  but  in  noM  » 
much  as  in  habits  of  religious  demeanour  under  a  Pagan  [that  is,  a  degrading]  religion.  To  be  a  coward,  is  base :  to  be  » 
sycophant,  is  base :  but  to  be  a  sycophant  in  the  service  of  cowardice,  is  the  perfection  of  baseness :  uid  yet  this  ▼*■ 
the  brief  analysis  of  a  devotee  amongst  the  ancient  Romans.  Now,  considering  that  the  word  religum  is  ori^nally  Rootft 
[probably  from  the  Etruscan,]  it  seems  probable  that  it  presented  the  idea  of  religion  under  some  one  of  its  bsiasspMts> 
Uoleridge  must  quite  have  forgotten  this  Paganism  of  the  word,  when  he  suggested  as  a  plausible  idea,  that  origissUy  » 
had  presented  religion  under  uie  aspect  of  a  coercion  or  restraint.  Morality  having  been  viewed  as  the  prime  reetmw 
or  obligation  resting  upon  man,  then  Coleridge  thought  that  relirion  might  nave  bmn  viewed  as  a  rdkfotiOf  a  reiterated 
restraint,  or  secondary  obligation.  This  is  ingenious,  but  it  will  not  do.  It  is  cracked  in  the  ring.  Perh^is  ss  niiflf 
as  three  obiections  might  be  mustered  to  such  a  derivation :  but  the  last  of  the  three  is  conclusive.  The  ancients  never  <ha 
view  morality  as  a  m<Kle  of  obligation :  I  affirm  this  peremptorily  ;  and  with  the  more  emphasis,  beciuse  there  are  grest  coo- 
sequences  suspended  upon  that  question.  ^. 

T  *'  Four  :**  there  are  sir,  in  one  sense,  of  religion :  viz.  5/A/y,  corresponding  moral  affections ;  6M/jf,  a  suitable  life*  *^* 
this  applies  to  religion  as  iulijecHvelv  pouetsed  by  a  man,  not  to  religion  as  objeetwelu  eontemplated, 

X  "  UniranslateabUr  This  is  not  wnerally  perceived.  On  the  contrary,  peoale  are  ready  to  say,  "  Why,  so  wfrom 
it,  the  very  earliest  language  in  which  Um  Gospels  appeared,  excepting  only  St.  Matthew*s,  was  the  Greek.**  Tes,  ^^'^^ 
but  what  Greek  ?  Had  not  the  Greeks  been,  for  a  long  time,  colonizing  Syria  under  princes  of  Grecian  I'l^^.T'. 
not  the  Greek  language  (as  a  lingua  HeUenistiea)  become  steeped  in  Hebrew  ideas,  — %o  door  of  communication  could  »▼• 
been  opened  between  the  new  world  of  Christian  feeling,  and  the  old  world  so  deaf  to  its  music.  Here,  therefore,  we  m^ 
observe  two  preTOtrations  made  secretly  by  Providence  for  receiving  Christianity  and  clearing  the  road  before  it ;  fint»  vw 
diffusion  of  the  Greek  language  throuffh  die  whole  civilised  world  (4  MMv^fn)  some  time  before  Christ,  by  ^hidi  b««^  *^ 
Evangelists  found  wings,  as  it  were,  for  flying  abroad  through  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth ;  seoondly,  the  Hebrsiziaf  of ^u 
laitfnase,  by  which  means  the  Evangelists  found  a  new  material  made  plastic  and  obedient  to  these  ikew  idms,  wbidi  tM7 
bad  to  build  wiik,  and  which  they  had  to  build  upon. 
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Most  divines  who  any  when  glance  at  this  ques- 
tion, sie  here  found  in,  what  seems  to  me,  the 
deepest  of  enozs.  Great  theologians  are  they,  and 
eminent  phiiosopherSy  who  have  presumed  that  (as 
a  matter  of  course)  all  religions,  however  false,  are 
introductory  to  some  scheme  of  morality,  however 
imperfect.  They  grant  you  that  the  morality  is 
oftentimes  unsound ;  but  still,  they  think  that  some 
monJity  there  must  have  been,  or  else  for  what 
pozpose  was  the  religion  ?  This  I  pronounce  error. 

All  the  moral  theories  of  antiquity  were  utterly 
disjoined  from  religion.  But  this  faJlacy  of  a  dog- 
mitic  or  doctrinal  part  in  Paganism  is  bom  out  of 
Anachronism.  It  is  the  anachronism  of  uncon- 
leiouflly  reflecting  back  upon  the  ancient  religions 
of  darkness,  and  as  if  essential  to  all  religions, 
features  that  never  were  suspected  as  possible, 
until  they  had  been  revealed  in  Christianity.* 
Religion,  in  the  eye  of  a  Pagan,  had  no  more  re- 
lation to  morals,  than  it  had  to  ship-building  or 
tiigonometiy.  But,  then,  why  was  religion 
honoured  amongst  Pagans  1  How  did  it  ever 
uiae?  What  was  its  object  1  Object!  it  had  no 
object ;  if  by  this  you  mean  ulterior  object.  Pagan 
religion  arose  in  no  motive,  but  in  an  impulse. 
Pagan  religion  aimed  at  no  distant  prize  ahead : 
it  fled  from  a  danger  immediately  behind.  The 
gods  of  the  Pagans  were  wicked  natures ;  but 
they  were  natures  to  be  feared,  and  to  be  propi« 
tiated ;  for  they  were  fierce,  and  they  were  moody, 
and  (as  regarded  man  who  had  no  wings)  they 
were  poweifnl.  Once  accredited  as  facts,  the 
Pagan  gods  could  not  be  regarded  as  other  than 
terrific  facts ;  and  thus  it  was,  that  in  terror, 
Uind  terror,  as  against  power  in  the  hands  of 
dirine  wickedness,  arose  the  ancient  religions  of 
Paganism.  Because  the  gods  were  wicked,  man 
vas  religious ;  because  Olympus  was  cruel,  earth 
trembled ;  because  the  divine  beings  were  the 
most  lawless  of  Thugs,  the  human  being  became 
the  most  abject  of  sycophants. 

Had  the  religions  of  Paganism  arisen  teleologi- 
cally ;  that  is,  with  a  view  to  certain  purposes,  to 
certam  final  causes  ahead ;  had  they  grown  out 
of  forword-lookiikg  views,  contemplating,  for  in- 
stance, the  furthering  of  civilization,  or  contem- 
plating some  interests  in  a  world  beyond  the  pre- 
Knt,  there  would  probably  have  arisen,  concur- 
^tly,  a  section  in  aU  such  religions,  dedicated  to 
pontire  instruction.  There  would  have  been  a 
^«trinal  part.  There  might  have  been  interwoven 
with  the  ritual  of  worship,  a  system  of  economics, . 
or  a  code  of  civil  prudence,  or  a  code  of  health,  or  ^ 
a  theory  of  morals^  or  even  a  secret  revelation  of 
mysterious  relations  between  man  and  the  Deity : 
all  which  existed  in  Judaism.  But,  as  the  case 
^^  this  was  impossible.  The  gods  were  mere 
odious  fttts,  like  scorpions  or  rattlesnakes,  having 
no  nu>ral  aspects  whatever ;  public  nuisances ; 
and  bearing  no  relation  to  man  but  that  of  capri- 
Qons  tyrants.  First  arising  upon  a  basis  of  terror, 
^^  gods  never  subsequently  enlarged  that  basis ; 
nor  sought  to  enlarge  it.    All  anti^ty  contains 


no  hint  of  a  possibility  that  love  could  arise,  as  by 
any  ray  mingling  with  the  sentiments  in  a  human 
creature  towards  a  Divine  one;  not  even  syco- 
phants ever  protended  to  love  the  gods. 

Under  this  original  peculiarity  of  paganism, 
there  arose  two  consequences,  which  I  wiU  mark 
by  the  Greek  letters  a  and  j3.  The  latter  I  will 
notice  in  its  order,  first  calling  the  reader  s  atten- 
tion to  the  consequence  marked  a,  which  is  this : — 
in  the  full  and  profoundest  sense  of  the  word  believe^ 
the  pagans  could  not  be  said  to  believe  in  any  gods : 
but^  in  the  ordinary  sense,  they  did,  and  do,  and 
must  believe,  in  all  gods.  As  this  proposition  will 
startle  some  readers,  and  is  yet  closely  involved  in 
the  main  truth  which  I  am  now  pressing,  viz.  the 
meaning  and  effect  of  a  simple  cukusy  as  distin- 
guished from  a  high  doctrinal  religion,  let  us  seek 
an  illustration  from  our  Indian  empiro.  The 
Christian  missionaries  from  home,  when  first  open- 
ing their  views  to  Hindoos,  describe  themselves  as 
labouring  to  prove  that  Christianity  is  a  true  reli- 
gion, and  as  either  asserting,  or  leaving  it  to  be 
inferred,  that,  on  that  assumption,  the  Hindoo 
religion  is  a  false  one.  But  the  poor  Hindoo  never 
droamed  of  doubting  that  the  Christian  was  a  true 
roligion ;  nor  will  he  at  all  infer,  from  your  reli- 
gion being  true,  that  his  own  must  be  false.  Both 
aro  true,  he  thinks:  all  religions  aro  true;  all 
gods  aro  true  gods;  and  all  are  equally  true. 
Neither  can  he  understand  what  you  mean  by  a 
false  religion,  or  how  a  roligion  could  be  false ; 
and  he  is  perfectly  right.  Wherever  religions  con- 
sist only  of  a  worship,  as  the  Hindoo  religion  does, 
there  can  be  no  competition  amongst  them  as  to 
truth.  That  would  be  an  absurdity,  not  less  nor 
other  than  it  would  be  for  a  Prussian  to  denounce 
the  Austrian  emperor,  or  an  Austrian  to  denounce 
the  Prussian  king,  as  a  false  sovereign.  False ! 
How  false  1  In  what  sense  false  ?  Surely  not  as 
non-existing.  But  at  least,  (the  reader  will  reply, ) 
if  the  religions  contradict  each  other,  one  of  them 
must  be  false.  Yes ;  but  thai  is  impossible.  Two 
religions  cannot  contradict  each  other,  where  both 
contain  only  a  aUtus :  they  could  come  into  col- 
lision only  by  means  of  a  doctrinal,  or  directly  affir- 
mative part,  like  those  of  Christianity  and  Maho- 
metanism.  But  this  part  is  what  no  idolatrous 
religion  ever  had,  or  will  have.  The  reader  must 
not  understand  me  to  mean  that,  merely  as  a  com- 
promise of  courtesy,  two  professors  of  differont 
idolatries  would  agree  to  recognise  each  other. 
Not  at  all.  The  truth  of  one  does  not  imply  the 
falsehood  of  the  other.  Both  are  true  as  facte : 
neither  can  be  false,  in  any  higher  sense,  because 
neither  makes  any  pretence  to  truth  doctrinal. 

This  distinction  between  a  religion  having  mere- 
ly a  worship,  and  a  religion  having  also  a  body  of 
doctrinal  truth,  is  familiar  to  the  Mahometans;  and 
they  convey  the  distinction  by  a  very  appropriate 
expression.  Those  majestic  religions,  (as  they 
esteem  them,)  which  rise  above  Uie  mere  pomps 
and  tympanies  of  ceremonial  worship,  they  deno- 
minate '*  reli^one  of  the  boot.'*    There  are,  of  such 


.  .  *!•  OmtUamty.'^  Once  for  all,  to  mTe  the  trouble  of  contiiuial  repetitions,  underttand  JadMoa  to  be  eommemonted 
i<»W7  vithChriitiaBity ;  the  dark  root  together  with  the  golden  firoitage  \  whenever  the  nature  of  the  case  does  not  prssumf 
*  *«*»*^"'^-n  of  the  one  to  the  other. 
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religions,  ihne^  vis.,  Judaism,  ChriBtianity,  and 
IslamiBm.  The  first  bmlds  upon  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets;  or,  perhaps,  sufficiently  upon  the  Penta- 
teuch ;  the  second  upon  the  Gospel ;  the  last  upon 
the  Koran.  No  other  religion  can  be  said  to  rest 
upon  a  book ;  or  to  need  a  book ;  or  eren  to  admit 
of  a  book.  For  we  must  not  be  difped  by  the  case 
where  a  lawgirer  attempts  to  oonneet  his  own 
human  institutes  with  the  renerable  sanoUonB  of  a 
national  religion,  or  the  case  where  a  learned  anti- 
quary unfolds  historically  the  record  of  a  rast  my- 
thology. Heaps  of  such  cases,  (both  law  and 
mythological  records,)  surriTe  in  the  Sanscrit) 
and  in  other  pagan  languages.  But  tliese  are 
books  which  build  upon  the  religion,  not  books 
upon  which  the  religion  is  built.  If  a  religion  con* 
sists  only  of  a  ceremonial  worship,  in  that  case  there 
can  be  no  opening  for  a  book ;  because  the  forms 
and  details  public^  themselres  daily,  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  worship,  and  are  traditionally  pre- 
served, from  age  to  age,  without  dependence  on 
a  book.  But,  if  a  religion  has  a  doctrine,  this 
implies  a  rerelation  or  message  from  Heayen, 
which  cannot,  in  any  other  way,  secure  the  trans- 
mission of  this  message  to  future  generations, 
than  by  causing  it  to  be  registered  in  a  book.  A 
book,  therefore,  will  be  conrertible  with  a  doctrinal 
religion : — ^no  book,  no  doctrine ;  and,  again,  no 
doctrine,  no  book. 

Upon  these  principles,  we  may  understand 
that  second  consequence  (marked  $)  which  has 
perplexed  many  men,  riz.,  why  it  is  that  the  Hin- 
doos, in  our  own  times ;  but,  equally,  why  it  is  that 
the  Greek  and  Roman  idolaters  of  antiquity,  nerer 
proselytised;  no,  not  could  hare  viewed  such 
an  attempt  as  rational.  Naturally,  if  a  religion 
is  doctrinal,  any  truth  which  it  possesses,  as  a 
secret  deposit  consigned  to  its  keeping  by  a  lere^ 
lation,  must  be  equally  valid  for  one  man  as  for 
another,  without  regard  to  race  or  nation.  For 
a  doctrinal  religion,  therefore,  to  proselytize,  is 
no  moi^  than  a  duty  of  consistent  humanity. 
You,  the  professors  of  that  religion,  possess  the 
medicinal  fountains.  You  will  not  diminish  your 
own  share  by  imparting  to  others.  What  churl- 
iiihneSs,  if  you  should  grudge  to  others  a  health 
which  does  not  interfere  with  your  own !  Chris- 
tians, therefore,  Mahometans,  and  Jews  originally, 
in  proportion  as  they  Were  sincere  and  conscien- 
tious, have  always  invited,  or  even  forced,  the 
unbelieving  to  their  own  faith :  nothing  but  ac» 
cidents  of  situation,  local  or  political,  have  dis- 
turbed this  effort.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  for  a 
mere  **  euUu3**  to  attempt  conversions,  is  nonsense. 
An  ancient  Roman  could  have  had  no  motive  for 
bringing  you  over  to  the  worship  of  Jupiter  Capi- 
tolinus;  nor  you  any  motive  for  going.  "  Surely, 
poor  man,"  he  would  have  said,  **  you  have  some 
god  of  your  own,  who  will  be  quite  as  good  for 
your  countrymen  as  Jupiter  for  mine.  But,  if  you 
have  not^  really  I  am  sorry  for  your  case ;  and  a 
veiy  odd  case  it  is ;  but  I  don't  see  how  it  could 
be  improved  by  talking  nonsense.     You  cannot 


beneficially,  you  cannot  rationally,  worriiip  a 
tutelary  Roman  deity,  unless  in  the  character  of  a 
Roman ;  and  a  Roman  you  may  become,  le^^ally 
and  politically.  Being  such,  you  will  participate 
in  ail  advantages,  if  any  tiiere  are,  of  our  national 
religion  ;  and,  without  needing  a  process  of  con- 
version, either  in  substance  or  in  form.  Iptofaeto^ 
and  without  any  separate  choice  of  your  own,  on 
becoming  a  Roman  citizen,  you  become  a  party  to 
the  Roman  worship."  For  an  idolatrous  religion 
to  proselytize,  would,  therefore,^  be  not  only  use- 
less but  unintelligible. 

Now,having  explained lAtff  point,  which  is  a  great 
step  towards  Uie  final  object  of  my  paper,  via.,  the 
investigation  of  the  reason  why  Christiamty  u^ 
which  no  pagan  religion  ever  kag  been,  an  organ  of 
political  movement,  I  will  go  on  to  review  rapidly 
those  four  constituents  of  a  legion,  as  they  an 
realized  in  Christianity,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trasting them  with  the  false  shadows,  or  eren 
blank  negations,  of  these  constituents  in  pagan 
idolatries. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  Cultus,  or  form  of  the  na- 
tional worship : — In  our  Christian  ritual  I  recogniK 
these  separate  acts ;  viz.  A,  an  act  of  Praise ;  B,  an 
act  of  Tlianksgiving ;  C,  an  act  of  Confession ;  D, 
an  act  of  Ptayer.  In  A  we  commemorate  with  ado- 
ration the  penerai  perfections  of  the  Deity.  There, 
all  of  us  have  an  equal  interest.  In  B,  we  comme- 
morate with  thankfulness  those  special  qualities  of 
the  Deity,  or  those  special  manifestations  of  then, 
by  which  we,  the  individual  worshippers,  haTe 
recently  benefited.  In  C,  by  upright  confession, 
we  deprecate.  In  D,  we  pray,  oi*  ask  for  the 
things  which  we  need.  Now,  in  the  eaUus  of  the 
ancient  pagans,  B  and  C  (the  seoond  act  and  the 
third)  were  wanting  altogether.  No  thanksgiring 
ever  ascended,  on  his  own  aeeonnt,  from  the  lips 
of  an  individual ;  and  the  stsie  thank^givhig  for  a 
triumph  of  the  national  armies,  was  but  a  nnode  of 
ostentatiously  publishing  the  news.  As  to  C,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  this  was  wanting, 
when  I  mention  that  penitential  feelings  were 
unknown  amongst  the  ancients,  and  had  no  name ; 
for  pcmUenHa^  means  reffret^  not  penitence;  and 
me  pcenitet  kujne  fiieti,  means,  **  I  rue  this  set  in 
its  consequences,'^  not ''  I  repent  of  this  act  for  its 
moral  nature."  A  and  D,  the  first  act  and  the  last, 
appear  to  be  present ;  but  are  so  most  imperfectly* 
When  *^  God  is  praised  aright,"  praised  by  means  of 
such  deeds  or  such  attributes  as  express  a  diTioe 
nature,  we  recognise  one  great  function  of  a  national 
worship, — ^not  otherwise.  Tliis,  however,  we  must 
overlook  and  pardon,  as  being  a  fault  essential  to 
the  religion :  the  poor  creatures  did  the  best  they 
could  to  praise  their  god,  lying  under  the  cnrse  of 
gods  so  thoroughly  depraved.  But  in  D,  the  esse  is 
different.  Strictly  speaking,  the  ancients  nerer 
prayed ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  D  ap- 
proaches so  near  to  what  ioe  mean  by  prayer,  as  even 
by  a  mockery.  You  read  otprecety  of  ofoi,  &c.  and 
you  are  desirous  to  believe  that  pagan  supplications 
were  not  dlwcqfe  corrupt.    It  is  too  shocking  to  sop- 


*  In  Onek,  ther«  is  %  word  for  repeotenee,  but  not  until  it  had  been  rebaptiied  into  »  Christian  nse.  MHoMoia,  how- 
eTOr,  is  not  that  word :  it  is  grossly  to  defeat  the  profound  meaning  of  the  Hew  Testamen^  if  J(te  th«  Bi^itist  is  tna*- 
lated,  as  though  summoning  the  world  to  repmUmx ;  it  was  not  thai  to  which  he  i 
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pose,  in  thinlcing  of  nations  idolatrous  yet  noble, 
that  never  <si^  pore  act  of  approaeh  to  the  hearens 
took  place  on  the  part  of  man ;  that  (Hioays  the 
intercoarse  was  corropt ;  always  doubly  corrupt ; 
that  etemallj  the  god  was  bought,  and  the  rotaiy 
was  sold.  Oh,  weariness  of  man's  spirit  before 
that  unresting  mercenariness  in  high  places,  which 
neither,  when  his  race  clamoured  for  justice,  nor 
when  it  languished  for  pity,  would  listen  with- 
out hire!  How  gladly  would  man  turn  away 
from  his  false  rapacious  divinities  to  the  godlike 
haman  heart,  that  so  often  Would  yield  pardon 
lefire  it  was  asked,  and  for  the  thousandUi  time 
that  would  giro  without  a  bribe  !  In  strict  pro* 
priety,  as  my  reader  knows,  the  classical  Latin 
▼ord  for  a  prayer  is  voHim ;  it  was  a  case  of 
contract;  of  mercantile  contract ;  of  that  contract 
which  the  Roman  law  expressed  by  the  formula 
"Do  vt  des.  Vainly  you  came  before  the  altars 
with  empty  hands.  "  But  tny  hands  are  pure." 
Pure,  indeed !  would  reply  the  scoffing  god,  let 
me  see  what  they  contain.  It  was  exactly  what 
yon  daily  read  in  morning  papers,  viz. ; — that, 
in  order  to  appear  eflfectually  before  that  Olympus 
in  London,  which  rains  rarities  upon  us  poor  abject 
creatures  in  the  provinces,  you  must  enclose  '^an 
order  on  the  Post-Office  or  a  reference."  It  is  true 
that  a  man  did  not  always  register  his  vcium^  (the 
particolar  offering  which  he  rowed  on  the  condi- 
tion of  receiving  what  he  asked,)  at  the  moment  of 
asking.  Ajax,  for  instance,  prays  for  light  in  the 
**  Iliad,"  and  he  does  not  then  and  there  give  either 
an  order  or  a  reference.  Bat  you  are  much  mis- 
taken, if  you  fancy  that  even  light  was  to  be  had 
groiis.  It  would  be  "  carried  to  account."  Ajax 
would  be  «  debited"  with  that  «  advance.'* 

Yet,  when  it  occurs  to  a  man  that,  in  this 
Do  tstdes,  the  general  Do  was  either  a  temple 
or  a  sacrifice,  naturally  it  occurs  to  ask  what 
nu  a  sacrifice?  I  am  afraid  that  the  dark 
Hinrderous  nature  of  the  pagan  gods  is  here 
loade  apparent.  Modem  readers,  who  have 
had  no  particular  reason  for  reflecting  on  the 
nature  and  management  of  a  sacrifice,  totally 
misconceive  it.  They  have  a  yague  notion  that 
the  slaughtered  animal  was  roasted,  serred  up  on 
the  altars  as  a  banquet  to  the  gods ;  that  these  gods 
V  wnie  representative  ceremony  *'  made  believe" 
to  eat  it;  and  that  finally,  (as  dishes  that  had  now 
become  hallowed  to  divine  use,)  the  several  joints 
▼ere  disposed  of  In  some  mysterious  manner: 
^rned,  sappose,  or  buried  under  the  altars,  0:1^ 
committed  to  the  secret  keeping  of  rivers.  No- 
tliing  of  the  sort :  when  a  man  made  a  sacrifice, 
tlie  meaning  was,  that  he  gave  a  dinner.  And  not 
only  was  every  sacrifice  a  dinner  party,  but  every 
*^neT  party  was  a  sacrifice.  This  was  strictly 
^  in  the  good  old  ferocious  times  of  paganism,  as 
°^7  be  seen  in  the  Iliad  :  it  was  not  said, 
*"  Agamemnon  has  a  dinner  party  to-day,"  but 
"Agamemnon  sacrifices  to  Apollo."  Even  in 
^e,  to  the  last  days  of  paganism,  it  is  probable 
^  some  slight  memorial  continued  to  connect 
the  dinner  party  [coma]  with  a  divine  sacrifice ; 
jnd  thence  partly  arose  the  sanctity  of  the 
Hitable  board ;  but  to  the  east  of  the  Mediter- 


ranean the  full  ritual  of  a  sacrifice  must  hare 
been  preserved  in  all  banquets,  long  after  it  had 
faded  to  a  form  in  the  less  superstitious  West. 
This  we  may  learn  from  that  point  of  casuistry 
treated  by  St.  Paul, — ^whether  a  Christian  might 
lawfully  eat  of  things  offered  to  idols.  The  ques* 
tion  was  most  urgent ;  because  a  Christian  could 
not  accept  an  invitation  to  dine  with  a  Grecian 
fellow-citizen  who  still  adhered  to  paganism,  wUh" 
&u$  eating  things  offered  to  idols.  The  whole 
banquet  was  dedicated  to  an  idol.  If  he  would 
not  take  that,  he  must  continue  improMUs.  Con« 
sequently,  the  question  virtually  amounted  to 
this :  were  the  Christians  to  separate  themselves 
altogether  from  those  whose  interests  were  in  so 
many  ways  entangled  with  their  own,  on  the 
single  consideration  that  these  persons  were  hea* 
thens?  To  refuse  their  hospitalities,  was  to  sepa* 
rate,  and  with  a  hostile  ejcpression  of  feeling. 
That  Would  be  to  throw  hinderances  in  the  way  of 
Christianity :  the  religion  could  not  spread  rapidly 
under  such  repulsive  prejudices ;  and  dangers, 
that  it  became  un-Christian  to  provoke,  would 
thus  multiply  against  the  infant  faith.  This 
being  so,  and  as  the  gods  were  really  the  only 
parties  invited  who  got  nothing  at  all  of  the 
banquet,  it  becomes  a  question  of  some  interest, 
— ^what  did  they  get  ?  They  were  merely  mocked, 
if  they  had  no  compensatory  interest  in  the 
dinner  !  For  surely  it  was  an  inconceivable 
mode  of  honouring  Jupiter,  that  you  and  I  should 
eat  a  piece  of  roast  beef,  leaving  to  the  god's  share 
only  the  mockery  of  a  Barmecide  invitation,  as- 
signing him  a  chair  which  every  body  knew  that  he 
would  never  fill,  and  a  plate  which  might  as  well 
have  been  filled  with  warm  water?  Jupiter  got 
somethingy  be  assured ;  and  what  was  it  ?  This  it  was, 
— ^the  luxury  of  inhaling  the  groans,  the  fleeting 
breath,  the  palpitations,  the  agonies,  of  the  dying 
victim.  This  was  the  dark  interest  which  the 
wretches  of  Olympus  had  in  human  invitations  to 
dinner :  and  it  is  too  certain,  upon  comparing  facts 
and  dates,  that,  when  left  to  their  own  choice, 
the  gods  had  a  preference  for  man  as  the  victim. 
All  things  concur  to  show,  that  precisely  as  you 
ascend  above  civilisation,  which  continually  in- 
creased the  limitations  upon  the  gods  of  Olym- 
pus, precisely  as  you  go  back  to  that  gloomy 
state  in  which  their  true  propensities  had  power  to 
reveal  themselves,  was  man  the  genuine  victim 
for  them^  and  the  dying  anguish  of  man  the  best 
'*nidor"  that  ascended  from  earthly  banquets  to 
their  nostrils.  Their  stem  eyes  smiled  darkly  upon 
the  throbbiugs  of  tortured  flesh,  as  in  Moloch's 
ears  dwelt  like  music  the  sound  of  infants'  wailings. 
Secondly,  as  to  the  birth  of  a  new  idea  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  God  : — It  may  not  have  occurred 
to  every  reader,  but  none  will  perhaps  object  to  it, 
when  once  suggested  to  his  consideration,  that — 
as  is  the  god  of  any  nation,  such  will  be  that 
nation.  God,  however  falsely  conceived  of  by 
man,  even  though  splintered  into  fragments  by 
Polytheism,  or  disfigured  by  the  darkest  mytho- 
logies, is  still  the  greatest  of  all  objects  offered  to 
human  contemplation.  Man,  when  thrown  upon 
his  own  ddosions^  may  have  raised  to  himself,  or 
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may  have  adopted  from  others,  the  very  falsest  of 
ideals,  as  the  true  image  and  reflexion  of  what  he 
calls  god.  In  his  lowest  condition  of  darkness, 
terror  may  be  the  moulding  principle  for  spiritual 
conceptions ;  power,  the  engrossing  attribute  which 
he  ascribes  to  his  deity  ;  and  this  power  may  be 
hideously  capricious,  or  associated  with  vindictive 
cruelty.  It  may  even  happen,  that  his  standard 
of  what  is  highest  in  the  divinity  should  be  capable 
of  falling  greatly  below  what  an  enlightened  mind 
would  figure  to  itself  as  lowest  in  man.  A  more 
shocking  monument,  indeed,  there  cannot  be  than 
this,  of  the  infinity  by  which  man  may  descend 
below  his  own  capacities  of  grandeur :  the  gods, 
in  some  systems  of  religion,  have  been  such  and 
so  monstrous  by  excesses  of  wickedness,  as  to 
ensure,  if  annually  one  hour  of  periodical  eclipse 
should  have  left  them  at  the  mercy  of  man,  a  gene- 
ral riish  from  their  own  worshippers  for  strangling 
them  as  mad  dogs.  Hypocrisy,  the  cringing  of 
sycophants,  and  the  credulities  of  fear,  united  to 
conceal  this  misotheism  ;  but  we  may  be  sure  that 
it  was  widely  diffused  through  the  sincerities  of 
the  human  heart.  An  intense  desire  for  kicking 
Jupiter,  or  for  hanging  him,  if  found  convenient^ 
must  have  lurked  in  the  honourable  Roman  heart, 
before  the  sincerity  of  human  nature  could  have 
extorted  upon  the  Roman  stage  a  public  declara- 
tion,— that  their  supreme  gods  were  capable  of 
enormities  which  a  poor,  unpretending  human 
creature  [homuncio]  would  have  disdained. 
Many  times  the  ideid  of  the  divine  nature,  as 
adopted  by  pagan  races,  fell  under  the  contempt, 
not  only  of  men  superior  to  the  national  supersti- 
tion, but  of  men  partaking  in  that  superstition. 
Yet,  with  all  those  drawbacks,  an  ideal  toaa  an 
ideal.  The  being  set  up  for  adoration  as  god, 
vxu  such  upon  the  whole  to  the  worshipper ;  since, 
if  there  had  been  any  higher  mode  of  excellence 
conceivable  for  Am,  that  higher  mode  would  have 
virtually  become  his  deity.  It  cannot  be  doubted, 
therefore,  that  the  nature  of  the  national  divinities 
indicated  the  qualities  which  ranked  highest  in  the 
national  estimation  ;  and  that  being  contemplated 
continually  in  the  spirit  of  veneration,  these 
qualities  must  have  worked  an  extensive  confor- 
mity to  their  own  standard.  The  mythology 
sanctioned  by  the  ritual  of  public  worship,  the 
features  of  moral  nature  in  the  gods  distributed 
through  that  mythology,  and  sometimes  comme- 
morated by  gleams  in  that  ritual,  domineered  over 
the  popular  heart,  even  in  those  cases  where  the 
religion  had  been  a  derivative  religion,  and  not 
originally  moulded  by  impulses  breathing  from 
the  native  disposition.  So  that,  upon  the  whole, 
such  as  were  the  gods  of  a  nation,  such  was  the 
nation :  given  the  particular  idolatry,  it  became 


possible  to  decipher  the  character  of  the  idolatets. 
Where  Moloch  was  worshipped,  the  people  would 
naturally  be  found  cruel;  where  the  Paphlan 
Venus,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  they  ^ould 
escape  the  taint  of  a  voluptuous  effeminacy. 

Against  this  principle,  there  could  have  been  oo 
room  for  demur,  were  it  not  through  that  invete- 
rate prejudice  besieging  the  modem  mind,— as 
though  all  religion,  however  false,  implied  some 
scheme  of  monJs  connected  with  it.  Howeyer 
imperfectiy  discharged^  one  function  even  of  the 
pagan  priest  (it  is  supposed)  must  have  been— to 
guide,  to  counsel,  to  eidiort,  as  a  teacher  of  morak 
And,  had  that  been  so,  the  practical  precepts,  and 
the  moral  commentary  coming  after  even  the  j 
grossest  forms  of  worship,  or  the  most  revoltiDg 
mythological  legends,  might  have  operated  to  neu- 
tralize their  horrors,  or  even  to  allegorize  them  into 
better  meanings.  Lord  Bacon,  as  a  trial  of  skilly 
has  attempted  something  of  that  sort  in  his  ^'Wis- 
dom of  the  Ancients."  But  all  this  is  modern 
refinement,  either  in  tiie  spirit  of  playful  ingenuity 
or  of  ignorance.  I  have  said  suficientiy  that 
there  was  no  doctrinal  part  in  the  religion  of  the 
pagans.  There  was  a  ctUtus,  or  ceremonial  wor- 
ship :  that  constituted  the  sum- total  of  religion,  in 
the  idea  of  a  pagan.  There  was  a  necessity,  for 
the  sake  of  guarding  its  traditional  usages,  and 
upholding  and  supporting  its  pomp,  that  official 
persons  should  preside  in  this  cultus :  thai  consti- 
tuted the  duty  of  the  priest.  Beyond  this  ritual 
of  public  worship,  there  was  nothing  at  all; 
nothing  to  believe,  nothing  to  understand.  A  set 
of  legendary  tales  undoubtedly  there  was,  con- 
nected with  the  mythologic  history  of  each  sepa- 
rate deity.  But  in  what  sense  you  understood 
these,  or  whether  you  were  at  all  acquainted 
with  them,  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the 
priests ;  since  many  of  these  legends  were  variously 
related,  and  some  had  apparently  been  propagated 
in  ridicule  of  the  gods,  rather  than  in  their  honour. 

With  Christianity  a  new  scene  was  opened.  In 
this  religion  the  cuUus^  or  form  of  worship,  was 
not  even  the  primary  business,  far  less  was  it  the 
exclusive  business.  The  wor^ip  flowed  as  a  di- 
rect consequence  from  the  new  idea  exposed  of 
the  divine  nature,  and  from  the  new  idea  of  man's 
relations  to  this  nature.  Here  were  suddenly  un- 
masked great  doctrines,  truths  positive  and  directly 
avowed  :  whereas,  in  Pagan  forms  of  religion,  any 
notices  which  then  were,  or  seemed  to  be,  of  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  gods,  related  only  to 
matters  of  fact  or  accident,  such  as  that  a  particular 
god  was  the  son  or  the  nephew  of  some  other  god; 
a  truth,  if  it  were  a  truth,  wholly  impertinent  to 
any  interest  of  man. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SYMPATHY. 
TO  LOUISA, 

«  Nee  sine  te/' 

The  stricken  chord  will  wake  its  brother,— 
Lute  answering  lute  with  skill  divine  ; 

Eaeh  thrill  and  tone  thrills,  tones  the  other :  — 
Thfte  ckqrdt  are  Aearto— (Ay  heart  and  winf* 


hL.V. 
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ANTONIO  PEREZ  AND  PHILIP  THE  SECOND.* 


The  fall  of  Antonio  Perez,  the  minister  and  vic- 
tim of  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain,  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  enigmas  of  the  history  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  was  a  remarkable  man  in  many 
wajs;  and  his  destiny,  which  awakened  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Europe,  was  connected  with  events 
more  important  than  the  fate  of  many  kings. 
From  the  summit  of  power  and  trust,  he  was  pre- 
cipitated, on  the  pretext  of  a  crime  which  he  had 
commanded  by  the  orders  of  the  king.  Abandon- 
ed bj  his  master  to  the  persecution  of  relentless 
enemies,  he  took  refuge,  from  torture  and  im- 
prisonment, in  his  native  country  ;  which  rose  into 
insarrection  to  rescue  him  from  the  tyrrany  that 
pursued  him  thither,  and  paid,  for  its  generous 
efforts,  with  the  loss  of  its  cherished  liberties.  After 
escaping  from  Spain,  the  exile  was  welcomed  by 
princes  with  open  arms,  and  trusted  by  them  with 
important  negotiations ;  yet  without,  as  it  appears, 
bring  ever  been  induced  to  betray  the  deeper 
state  secrets  of  that  sovereign,  who  had  so  cruelly 
forsaken  and  abused  him.  His  serious  writings 
were  treasured  up  by  statesmen  as  aphorisms  of 
cottsammate  political  wisdom ;  the  admiration  of 
his  familiar  letters  founded  a  new  school  of  polite 
literature  in  France.  And,  finally,  although  his 
vftning  years  closed  in  disappointment  and  ne- 
glect, he  lived  to  see  the  miserable  death  of  his 
treacherous  master,  and  the  downfall  of  his  bitter- 
est enemies.  A  life  altogether  singular ;  strange, 
eren  tragical,  in  its  own  changes  and  sufferings, 
and  involved  with  transactions  that  give  to  its 
principal  events  an  historical  interest,  which  has 
rorrived  the  wonder  and  sympathy  of  his  con- 
temporaries. The  character  and  policy  of  that 
gloomy  monarch,  whose  name  became  a  by- word 
throughout  Europe,  were  fearfully  revealed  to 
mankind  in  these  events ;  yet  so  as  to  render  the 
impression  of  what  was  not  seen,  more  fearful 
than  even  the  startling  facts  that  were  discovered. 
A  dim  back-groundy  of  mystery  and  intrigue,  that 
c^en  the  hand  of  the  irritated  victim  himself  seem- 
ed too  deeply  awe-/rtruck  to  unveil,  lay  hidden 
hehind  the  known  events,  that  seemed,  themselves, 
safficiently  unusual  and  appalling.  All  the 
characteristics,  indeed,  which  the  hatred  and  dis^ 
trust  of  Europe  ascribed  to  the  Sp^in  of  Philip  11., 
m  impressed  on  this  mysterious  history,  Some 
of  its  most  cardinal  points  have  never  bee^  tho- 
i^Qghly  ascertained  ;  and,  even  after  reading  this 
▼ork  by  Mignet,  who  has  had  access  to  MSS. 
denied  to  previous  writers,  we  must  express  the 
wnviction  that  their  explanation  will  for  ever 
Ttmain  a  matter  of  conjecture  and  debate. 

Not  that  Mignet  doubts  that  he  has  found  the 
k*y  to  every  thdng.  From  papers  now  in  the  pos- 
»88ion  of  the  French  government,  and  from  others 
heqneathed  to  the  Royal  Library,  by  Llorente,  (the 
author  of  the  Hittory  of  the  Inquisition^)  he  has 


obtained,  on  many  disputed  points,  testimony 
which  he  deems  conclusive.  His  version  of  this 
remarkable  story  does  not,  however,  seem  to  re- 
move all  its  mysteriousness :  and,  while  thanking 
him  for  having  thus  added  to  our  knowledge  of 
facts,  we  may  hesitate  to  adopt  the  whole  of  his 
conclusions.  His  view  of  the  origin  of  the  crime 
for  which  Perez  was  persecuted,  is  less  masterly 
and  profound,  we  think,  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  a  writer  of  Mignet's  reputation ; 
and  stands  in  disadvantageous  contrast  with  the 
concise  summary  of  the  same  question  by  his 
German  contemporary,  Ranke,  whose  conclusions 
he  seems  rather  more  desirous  of  discrediting,  than 
always  successful  in  disproving.  On  one  material 
point,  where  the  two  historians  are  at  issue,  Mignet 
having  discovered  a  direct  assertion  of  facts,  doubt- 
ed by  Ranke,  in  papers  to  which  the  latter  had  no 
access,  must  be  deemed  to  have  so  far  established 
his  ground ;  although  the  evidence  is  of  a  suspicious 
character,  and  even  its  admission  would  not  sus- 
tain all  the  historian's  deductions, — as  we  shall 
see  hereafter.  The  book,  however,  is  one  highly 
interesting  ;  and  valuable  for  details  hitherto  un- 
known, which  the  author  has  embodied  in  his  nar- 
rative, judiciously  quoting  the  original  passages  in 
the  notes.  Style  is  not  MigneVs  forte;  nor  has  the 
present  work  more  animation  or  freshness  of 
language  than  his  former  ones.  The  translation, 
too,  by  Mr.  Cocks,  does  not  very  favourably  display 
the  original.  In  the  English  version,  the  nume- 
rous passages  drawn  from  Spanish  sources,  seem 
to  have  been  merely  retranslated  from  Mignet's 
translation  In  the  text,  instead  of  being  rendered 
direct ;  which  produces  a  version  generally 
awkward,  and  often  obscure.  The  originals,  how- 
ever, are  there  for  those  who  can  read  them  ;  and 
all  who  love  to  read  may  be  safely  recommended  to 
buy  the  book  ;  one  which,  with  every  deduction, 
is  the  most  interesting  that  has  appeared  for  many 
days.  With  such  a  story,  indeed,  how  could  it  be 
otherwise  ?  It  presents  to  us  the  gravest  histori- 
cal problems,  the  subtlest  intrigues,  in  which  the 
destinies  of  nations  are  mingled  with  the  personal 
adventures  of  a  romance.  We  shall  endeavour  to 
trace,  from  Mignet  and  other  authors,  a  brief  out- 
line of  this  story. 

The  policy  of  Philip  the  Second's  first  years 
did  not  display  the  restless  and  threatening  am- 
bition that  rendered  odious  the  latter  half  of  his 
reign.  He  had  inherited  from  Charles  V.  financial 
embarrassments,  that  made  foreign  encroach- 
ment difficult ;  and,  with  respect  to  external 
relations,  after  the  peace  of  Chateau  Cambresis,  a 
pacific  course  was  generally  pursued  by  his 
cabinet,  and  maintained  as  long  as  the  influence 
of  the  party,  headed  by  his  minister  Ruy  Gomez 
de  Silva,  Prince  of  Eboli,  prevailed.  The  troubles 
in  the  Netherlands  gave  the  first  blow  to  this  in- 
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fluence.  In  spite  of  Philip's  Tiolent  bigotiy,  and 
tyrannical  notions,  he  was  far  from  resoMng  at 
once  to  snbdue  his  Belgian  provinces  hy  mere 
Violence.  The  choice  between  moderate  and  stem 
measures  was  long  debated  in  the  council  of 
Flanders.  Ruy  Gomes  recommended  mildness  : 
his  rival,  the  Duke  of  Alra,  the  advocate  of  force, 
and  the  head  of  the  rival  party  in  the  cabinet^ 
prevailed.  The  consequences  of  tiiis  triumph,  from 
which  may  be  dated  the  decline  of  the  more  tem- 
perate division  of  Philip's  council,  are  well  known. 
After  the  Provinces  had  been  drenched  in  blood, 
and  covered  with  ruins,  for  five  years,  Alva  had  to 
withdraw,  leaving  behind  him  the  insurrection  he 
had  provoked,  in  unbroken  force.  His  successors 
in  the  viceroyalty,  Requesens  and  Fuentes,  were 
not  more  fortunate.  The  war  was  as  far  as  ever 
from  being  ended ;  the  spirit  of  the  confederates 
had  grown  more  obstinate  by  the  cruelties  inflicted 
on  them,  more  confident  by  frequent  successes, 
and  by  the  assistance  of  foreign  powers,  eager  to 
wound  on  thb  side  the  hated  dominion  of  Spain. 
The  royal  finances  were  drained.  The  Spanish 
troops  mutinied  for  their  pay,  and  committed  such 
frightful  excesses,  that  even  the  Catholic  provinces, 
hitherto  true  to  Philip,  declared  against  him.  In 
this  state  of  things,  it  was  again  resolved,  but  too 
late,  to  attempt  a  milder  course.  The  appoint- 
ment to  the  viceroyalty  of  Philip*s  bastard  bro- 
ther, the  celebrated  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  was 
intended  to  reconcile  the  revolted  people,  and  to 
be  the  signal  for  gentler  treatment. 

Before  the  transactions  of  Don  Juan  in  the 
Netherlands  bring  him  into  connexion  with  Perez, 
it  will  be  proper  to  glance  at  his  previous  history 
and  disposition.  It  appears  that  in  his  youth  he 
was  really  an  object  of  love  to  Philip ;  —  who 
neglected  the  advice  of  his  father,  to  make  the 
youth  a  churchman,  and  su£fered  him  to  embrace 
the  career  of  arms,  which  a  lively  and  ambitious 
temper  made  him  covet.  He  was  handsome, 
winning,  brave,  and  extravagantly  desirous  of 
glory.  In  his  first  proof  of  arms,  he  won  brilliant 
triumphs  in  Africa.  The  splendid  victory  of 
Lepanto,  in  which  he  commanded  the  Christian 
fleet,  raised  his  reputation  to  the  highest  point, 
and  at  the  same  time  fanned  the  flame  of  his  am- 
bition into  a  blaze.  From  this  moment,  a  restless 
desire  of  sovereignty  agitated  hb  mind  :  —  the  son 
of  an  emperor,  he  thought,  was  disgraced  by 
merely  commanding  the  armies  of  others.  Night 
and  day  he  brooded  over  projects  of  raising  him- 
self to  the  state  of  an  independent  prince.  From 
the  first  discovery  of  this  ambitious  hope,  which 
was  soon  betrayed  by  one  so  vehement  and  un- 
wary as  Don  Juan,  iLe  jealous  PMlJp  began  to 
regard  him  with  distrust  and  fear.  True  to  his 
cautious  and  insidious  policy,  however,  he  avoided 
openly  betraying  either  ;  while  vigilant  to  defeat 
the  plans  impetuously  uiged  by  his  brother, — now 
demanding  tiie  sovereignty  of  his  African  con- 
quests, now  proposing  a  marriage  with  Mary 
Stnarl^  and  the  acquisition  of  England,  and  in- 
triguing with  the  pope  and  with  the  party  of 
Gomez  in  Spain  to  favour  his  projects.  Philip 
still  treated  him  with  simulated  affection,  and 


merely  interposed  effectual  difficulties,  instead  of 
openly  denying  his  wishes.     He  was,  indeed,  m- 
oerely  afraid  of  driving  Don  Juan  to  extremity. 
Knowing  his  audacious  character,  his  brilliuki 
military  and  personal   qualities,  the  degree  to 
which  he  was  idolized  for  these,  not  by  Spaniards 
only,  but  throughout  Catholic  Europe,  and  the 
strength  of  the  Castilian  party  which  favoared 
Don  Juan,  Philip  dreaded  the  effects  of  making 
him  an  enemy ;  and  felt  not  too  sure  of  lesisting 
them,  were  they  provoked,  even  in  Spain  itself. 
At  an  early  period  of  his  suspicions,  the  King  had 
placed  in  Don  Juan's  service,  as  secretary,  a  crea- 
ture of  his  then  all-powerful  minister  Gomez ;  one 
Juan  de  Soto,  who  might  be  trusted,  it  was  hoped, 
as  a  spy  for  the  King  upon  his  brother,  and  whose 
counsels,  at  the  same  time,  might  dissuade  him 
from  dangerous  and  violent  courses.     To  Philip's 
consternation,  however,  this  emissary  was  found 
unfaithful  to  his  charge.     At  the  same  time,  the 
brooding  ambition  of  Don  Juan,  who  had  lemained 
in  Italy,  disappointed  in  all  his  schemes  of  aggran- 
disement,  began .  to  assume  the  character  of  s 
mental  disease.     He  grew  sullen,  and  neglected 
his  dress;   and  in  proportion  as  his  successiTe 
plans  were  rejected,  he  seemed  ever  meditating 
others  more  daring  and  dangerous.    It  was  ap- 
parently not  less  in  order  to  occupy  this  feverish 
mind,  than  to  introduce  the  trial  of  gentler  mea- 
sures in  Flanders,  that  Don  Juan  was  made  vice 
roy.    He  accepted  the  charge  ;  but  chiefly  with  s 
view  to  making  it  the  means  to  a  conquest  on  which 
he  had  now  set  his  heart.     The  troops  collected 
for  the  subjugation  of  the  Low  Countries,  were 
to  be  embarked   from  thence  to  invade  Great 
Britain.    This  was  the  secret  of  that  reluctance 
to  dismiss  the  Spanish  soldiers,  the  first  grievance 
of  the  Provinces  against  the  new  viceroy,— which 
embittered  their  minds,  and  led  to  the  failure  and 
disaster  of  his  short  administration :— so  curiooslj 
are  the  causes  of  political  events  intertwisted !  On 
this  point,  as  Ranke  well  observes,  the  two  mortal 
enemies,  Philip  and  Elizabeth  of  England,  had 
most  singularly,  for  the  time,  a  common  interest ; 
and  acted,  unconsciously,  in  concert  against  Dod 
Juan's  plans.    Eli^beth  excited  the  Provinces  to 
insut  on  the  removal  of  the  troops  by  land,  fearing 
lest,  if  embarked,  as  Don  Juan  proposed,  they 
might  be  turned  against  England.    Philip  had  no 
less  dread  of  their  embarkation,  from  hints  which 
had  already  fallen  from  his  brother  of  fortifying 
a  port  in  Biscay,  as  a  point  for  his  expeditions. 
It  was  feared  that  this  might  be  designed  for  in- 
vasions nearer  home.    It  may  be  conceived  what 
umbrage  and  suspicion  the  mere  idea  of  these 
adventurous  projects  must  have  awakened  in  the 
breast  of  one  so  timorous  and  resenred  as  Philip* 

He  had  been  teryibly  startled  by  one  of  his  hro- 
ther%  repei^t  teinerities.  All,  it  was  hoped,  had 
been  arranged  for  the  departure  from  Italy  for  the 
Netherli^nds.  In  place  of  the  suspected  Secretary, 
a  new  creature  of  the  Prince  of  Eboli's,  Escx)vedo, 
had  been  despatched  to  attend  upon  Don  Juan ; 
and  Philip,  while  daily  expecting  to  hear  of  his 
arrival  at  Brussels,  was  alarmed  by  the  news  that 
his  brother  had  landed  in  Spain,  and  was  on  his 
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VI J  to  tbe  ooiirt.  Airived  thevOyBon  Jaan  im» 
petoooalj  mged  the  aupport  of  hia  ■cheme  of  an 
iaTuton  of  England,  demanding  money  and  mili- 
taiy  foroeL  All  hia  thonghU  were  busied  with 
thb  fldwme ;  to  the  buaineas  of  Flandere  he  would 
btrdly  listen.  Money,  Philip  eonld  little  spaic^ 
and  he  dieaded  nothing  more  than  putting  fresh 
troops  into  snch  reckless  hands;  still,  he  was 
equally  cautious  not  to  provoke  his  brother.  With 
imooth  words  and  promises,  Don  Juan  was  ap- 
peased for  the  time, — induced  to  repair  to  his 
goTeramcDt ;  and  before  he  left  Spain,  a  system  of 
espionage  was  oonoerted  between  his  secvetary, 
EsooTedo)  and  Antonio  Perese,  now  one  of  the 
king's  most  trusted  ministers ;  which  led  to  the 
cTents  more  immediately  in  question  here. 

This  Perez  was  a  natural  son  of  a  noble  Ara» 
gonese,  Gonzalo  Perez,  ^  who  was  for  a  long  time 
&eKtuy  of  State  to  Charles  V.  and  PhUip  II." 
^  He  had  been  legitimated,"  says  Mignet,  **by  a 
£pbma  of  the  Emperor,  and  called  to  the  adminis- 
tiation  at  an  early  age.  .  .  .  Being  of  a  quick 
understanding,  an  insinuating  chatacter,  and  a 
derotedneas  which,  knew  neither  bounds  nor 
Kmplcs ;  full  of  expedients,  a  neryons  and 
elegant  writer,  and  expeditious  in  business,  he  had 
gained  the  farour  of  Philip,  who  had  gradually 
giren  him  almost  his  entire  confidence.  .  .  . 
Sach  high  favour  had  intoxicated  him.''  He  was 
laxQiiousin  his  habits,  roluptuous  in  his  plea- 
niRfl,  and  thereby  addicted  to  a  profusion  which 
made  him  unscrupulous  in  taking  presents  on 
erery  hand,  and  which  afforded  his  enemies  one  of 
tJie  weapons  with  which  they  struck  him  down 
when  his  fortunes  had  fallen,  **This  event  he 
lunuelf  hsstenedy  by  serving  too  well  the  distrust- 
Ad  passions  of  PhUip,  and  perhapa  even  egcUing 
^em  htyomd  meantre  agaimt  two  msft  of  his  cwn 
ptutyy  Den  Jwn  amd  the  Seentarp  Efwpedo:* 

Mignet  thinks  that  Pere^  fanned  the  suspicions  of 
Philip,  and  excited  them  insidiously  against  Esco- 
vedo,  liom  personal  motives  of  hatred  and  ap- 
piehennon,  of  which  we  shall  presently  hear.  On 
tills  pointy  there  are  strong  grounds  for  questioning 
the  soundness  of  the  writer.  He  appears  to  have 
tsken  altogether  a  very  superficiad  view  of  the 
nmantic  ambition  of  Do|i  Juan,  as  well  as  of  the 
^k,  insidious  jealousy  of  Philip  ;  and  although, 
in  seTeral  places,  he  quotes  from  the  king's  own 
i^onb  proof  enough  of  his  alarm  apd  distrust,  he 
^^Id  nevertheless  ma)(e  it  appear  as  though  he 
*a  deceived  into  the  measnres  he  took  in  conse- 
qnenoey  by  Perez,  who  was  ui^ed,  says  Mignet, 
by  merely  private  motives  to  pursue  Escovedo  to 
death.  Nothing,  we  think,  is  moro  clearly  esta- 
blislied  by  the  known  history  of  Philip,  than  that 
1m  was  neither  t)ie  man  to  be  played  with  in  such 
ft  Blatter,  nor  ope  whose  suspicions  eoiUd  be  enve- 
iMoied  beyond  what  he  would  himself  feel,  or  what 
hemoithave  known,  in  a  case  of  this  moment. 
His  lemorseleiB  and  persevering  vengeance,  at* 
toted  by  many  notorious  cases,  is  proof  enough  on 
one  point ;  on  the  other,  if;  is  sufficient  to  say,  that 
^1  the  private  despatches  of  his  agents  wero  seen 
I?  the  monarch  himself,  whose  laborious  asskiuity 
in  basiaesB,aiid  ^etennhiation  that  all  transactions 


should  pass  through  his  own  hands,  are  matters  of 
history.  This  was,  of  all  others,  a  point  on  which 
he  would  not  be  likely  to  delegate  the  manage* 
ment  or  inspection  of  any  tittle  of  the  intrigue ; 
and  the  documents  now  published,  show  that  there 
was  enough  in  Don  Juan's  schemes,  and  in  the 
double-dealing  of  his  agent,  Escovedo,  to  account 
for  the  utmost  violence  of  Philip's  resolutions, 
without  supposing  any  extra  instigation  from 
Perez, 

It  was  found  that  Escovedo  had  become  wholly  a 
creature  of  Don  Juan's*  While  in  Madrid,  he  had 
attempted  to  corrupt  Perez,  who  made  a  show  of 
yielding,  but  revealed  all  to  the  King*  By  his 
orders,  Pere^  was  to  continue  the  deceit,  and  the 
correspondence  with  Escovedo,  after  the  departure 
of  Don  Juan ;  nay,  in  order  to  deceive  more  com- 
pletely, Philip  allowed  the  secretary  to  speak  of 
him  in  contemptuous  terms,  and  revised  the  lettere 
with  his  own  hand, .  Don  Juan  believed  that  he 
had  obtained  in  Perez  a  sure  agent  at  the  Spanish 
court ;  and  continued  to  oommend  to  his  care  new 
projects  and  schemes,  needless  to  be  detailed  here, 
which  passed  into  Philip's  hands^  and  increased 
his  apprehensions  to  the  utmost.  Meanwhile,  the 
afiiainin  Belgium  turning  out  ill,  Don  Juan  grew 
more  and  more  impatient ;  and  despatched  Esco- 
vedo to  Madrid,  in  order  to  expedite  the  aid  he 
wanted.  This  was  a  further  alarm  to  the  king. 
The  pressing  demands  of  this  agent,  wholly  intent 
on  his  master's  plans,  were  not  easily  evaded  on 
the  spot  \  the  pretences  and  excuses  with  which 
Philip  tried  to  put  off  designs  that  he  now  feared 
more  than  ever  to  irritate  his  viceroy  by  openly 
opposing,  ran  great  risk  of  being  seen  through  by 
the  keen-eyed  envoy.  Every  peat  brought  prees- 
ing  despatches  from  Don  Juan,  asking  for  **m(m^f 
nkm^,  and  the  return  of  Eteovedo."  It  was  neither 
safe  to  suffer  Escovedo  to  depart,  with  his  business 
unfinished,  nor  to  let  him  remain,  with  the  hourly 
chance  of  his  discovering  that  he  bad  been  betrayed 
to  the  king :  nor  could  his  practices  be  punished, 
by  attacking  him  openly  as  a  state  offender,  for 
fear  of  driving  Don  Juan  into  some  extreme.  It 
was,  therefore,  resolved  by  Philip  to  get  rid  of 
him  privately,  and  in  a  way  that  should  make  his 
death  seem  accidental.  Perez  was  the  agent  com- 
manded to  execute  the  deed,  which  he  undertook 
without  hesitation.  He  had  no  idea  of  any  higher 
morality  than  obedience  to  his  sovereign ;  and 
scrupled  at  nothing  which  interests  of  state  seemed 
to  demand.  There  were  few  ministers,  indeed,  in 
that  day,  who  had  stricter  notions.  Nor  were 
churehmen  much  more  scrupulous.  The  friar 
Piego  de  Chaves,  Philip's  confessor,  writes  to  the 
following  effect,  on  the  very  subject  of  Escovedo's 
death  :*-'<  As  I  understand  the  laws,  the  secular 
prince,  who  has  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  sub* 
jects  and  vassals,  as  he  may  deprive  them  of  life,  on 
just  cause,  and  by  formal  process  of  judgment ;  so 
may  he  also  do  this,  without  any  such  process,  hav- 
ing sufficient  evidence  to  satisfy  him  that  there  is 
cause ;  since,  the  more  or  less  of  forms,  and  the 
mere  machinery  of  justice,  are  nothing  in  respect 
to  his  laws,  which  also  he  can  affirm  or  annul  at 
pleasure.    Nor  is  U  a  crime  in  a  wusal  who,  at 
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his  command^  may  kill  another  rasaal  of  his';  since 
he  must  suppose  that  this  is  ordered  on  jnst  grounds, 
which  the  law  of  right  assumes  to  exist  in  all  the 
acts  of  the  supreme  prince."  This  carious  expo* 
sition  is  taken  from  a  letter,  addressed  hy  the 
confessor  to  Perez,  and  Inserted  amongst  the  docu- 
ments in  his  "  Relaciones,'*  from  which  we  trans- 
late. 

The  details  of  the  murder  are  published  by  Mig- 
net,  for  the  first  time,  from  the  MS.  containing  a 
report  of  Perez'  trial ;  at  which  the  facts  were  re- 
vealed by  his  page,  Enriquez,  one  of  those  employed 
to  conduct  the  business.    The  account  is  curious 
in  many  ways.    Of  the  number  of  persons  asked 
to  take  part  in  the  deed,  some  made  difficulties  as 
to  the  means,  or  the  consequences  to  themselves ; 
but  not  one  seems  to  have  had  any  other  repug- 
nance to  undertake  it.    At  first  it  was  concerted 
to  poison  Escovedo,  by  means  of  ^  certain  herbs ;" 
which  wero  sent  for  from  Muroia,  distilled,  and 
tried  upon  a  cock  ;  which,  however,  was  none  the 
worse  for  it ;  so  that  the  **  apothecary  was  paid 
for  his  trouble,  and  sent  away,"    Then  ''  a  certain 
liquid,  fit  to  be  given  to  drink,**  was  poured  into 
Escovedo's  wine,  at  Perez'  own  house ;  but  this 
beverage  too,  produced  no  effect     Afterwards,  a 
**  powder  like  flour,"  operated  somewhat  better ; 
•*  Secretary  Escovedo  was  very  ill,  without  guessing 
the  reason,"  but  did  not  die  of  it.    He  was,  how- 
ever, made  siok  enough,  by  a  repetition  of  the 
dose,  to  conceive  suspicions  of  foul  play.    These 
fell  upon  an  innocent  *'  female  slave  of  Escovedo's," 
who  had  prepared  some  pottage,  into  which  this 
second  dose  was  insinuated,  by  a  scullion  treache- 
rously introduced  by  Peroz  into  Escovedo's  kitchen ; 
and  the  uufortftnate  creature  was  **  hung  in  the 
public  squaro  at  Madrid."    But  again  the  secro- 
tary  recovered ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  despatch 
him  by  cold  steel.    The  page  travelled  to    his 
native  Aragon,  in   order    to    hiro    the   needful 
assassins,  *'and  get  a  stiletto  with  a  very  thin 
blade,"  *'  a  much  better  weapon  than  a  pistol," 
says  the  witness,  "  for  murdering  a  man."      The 
object  of  employing  strangers  was  perfectly  at- 
tained ;  four  determined  fellows,  *^  who   arrived 
at  Madrid,"  we  read,  **  the  very  day  that  the  poor 
slave  was  hanged,"  wero  procured  ;  and,  choosing 
their  time,  waylaid  Escovedo  near  the  square  of 
San  Jacobo,  despatched  him,  and  got  clear  out  of 
Madrid,  and  away  from  Spain,  with  their  blood- 
money,  without  being  discovered.    It  is  curious  to 
see  what  was  the  price  of  a  state  murder  of  the 
first  class  in  those  days.     '*  Miguel  Bosque  had  a 
hundred  gold  crowns,  from  a  derk  of  Perez  ;  Juan 
de  Mesa,  a  gold  chain,  fifty  doubloons  of  eight, 
and  a  cup  of  fine  silver.    The  Princess  of  Eboli," 
(widow  of  Ruy  Gomez,) — and  this,  by  the  bye, 
is  the  strongest  fact  in  support  of  Mignet's  views, 
though  he  does  not  exprmly  dweU  upon  it, — 
'^  gave  this  same  De  Mesa  a  kind  of  rent-charge  on 
her  estates ;"  and  to  each  of  the  three  others  was 
bought  "a  brevet  oialferes,  or  ensign,  in  the  service 
of  the  King,  with  incomes  of  twenty  gold  crowns." 
None  of  these  well-rewarded  miscreants  were  ever 
laid  hold  of.    The  rumour  was  spread  abroad,  that 
Escovedo  had  been  slain  in  private  revenge--froii» 


a  cause  common  enough  in  those  days— ^^  on  ac- 
count of  some  lady :"  but  the  relations  of  the  Tictim 
soon  conjectured  from  whence  the  blow  had  fallen, 
if  it  were  not«  indeed,  conveyed  to  them  by  Perez* 
enemies  in  the  cabinet ;  and  the  widow  and  child- 
ren of  Escovedo  loudly  accused  Perez  of  the  act, 
and  demanded  justice  for  it  from  the  King.  With 
him,  public  immour  also  accused  the  Princess  of 
Eboli ;  to  whose  husband's  party  Perez  had  alwayi 
belonged,  and  professed  the  Ughest  obligatioo& 
But  it  was  rumoured  that  a  tenderer  interert 
governed  his  regard  for  the  princess ;  whom  Mig- 
net  deems  he  has  now  proved  to  have  granted 
Perez  all  that  the  most  unreserved  passion  can 
give.  Still  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  mmonr 
of  the  princess's  complicity  in  the  murder,  at  all 
rested  on  any  supposition  of  this  kind :  the  rancour 
of  political  party,  which  immediately  took  posses- 
sion of  the  accident,  being  quite  enough  to  account 
for  it. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  dominant  faction 
in  Philip's  cabinet  had  received  its  first  hlow  on 
the  defeat  of  the  Prince  of  Eboli  on  the  I<(ether- 
lands  question.  The  consequences  of  the  step  then 
taken,  rendered  it  all  but  impossible  for  the  King 
to  pursue  the  policy  originally  traced  by  that 
party  much  longer.  His  revolted  subjects  were 
receiving  aid  on  all  hands  from  foreign  powers : 
it  was  necessary,  if  he  would  crush  the  revolt,  to 
assail  and  embarrass  these  powers,  and  bo  disable 
them  from  assisting  the  rebels.  This  would  suffi- 
ciently explain  the  origin  of  a  system  of  intc^ 
ference,  which  soon  took  a  more  ambitions  range, 
under  the  hands  of  the  new  cabinet  party,  and 
before  long  filled  all  Europe  with  dread  and  hatred 
of  Philip.  The  politic  address  of  Gomez,  how- 
ever, continued  to  preserve  him  a  show  of  influ- 
ence, although  the  substance  was  fast  waning. 
He  died  in  office ;  but  his  death  was  the  signal  of 
ruin  to  his  party.  A  new  set  of  men,  the  bitter 
enemies  of  those  to  whom  Perez  belonged,  came  hj 
degrees  into  power.  Granvella  was  cidled  from  his 
retirement  in  Rome  ;  Matteo  Vasquez,  and  Idia- 
quez,  appointed  somewhat  later,  became  the  seoe- 
taries.  The  first  endeavour  of  these  men  was  to 
ruin  their  predecessors,  and  above  all  Perez ;  whose 
vanity,  insolence,  and  caustic  wit,  may  have  em- 
bittered the  odium  with  which  all  of  his  defeated 
faction  were  regarded  by  the  victorious  one.  The 
fact  of  this  hatred  being  notorious,  its  cause  is 
one  of  the  uncertainties  of  thb  curious  history. 
Ranks  thinks  he  has  a  glimpse  of  the  due ;  and 
that  the  new  men  were  a  representation  of  that 
class  of  nobility  attached  to  the  independence  of 
ihe  fiteros  of  Castile,  whom  Charles  had  quelled  in 
the  war  of  the  Gomuneros  y  Perez,  and  his  f riends^ 
belonging  to  those  who,  on  the  contrary,  adhered 
to  Charles,  in  his  successful  conflict  with  these 
liberties.  If  this  were  really  so,  and  there  art  in* 
genious  reasons  to  be  given  for  the  conjecture,  an- 
other strange  feature  of  this  history  would  be 
developed.  It  would  then  appear,  that  the  very  men 
whose  hatred  to  Perez  and  his  friends  sprang  from 
their  alliance  with  the  destroyer  of  Castilian  pri- 
vileges, were  directiy  instrumental,  by  driring 
him  to  take  refuge  from  their  persecntion  in  the 
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prinlegM  of  AragoDy  in  aboliahlng  the  liberties  of 
ihai  kingdom ! 

From  the  period  of  the  first  complaint  against 
Perez,  for  the  murder  of  Escovedo,  the  unaccount- 
&hle  ooadact  of  its  real  author,  the  King,  began, 
snJ  was  continued  for  years.  The  reasons  for  the 
fluctuating  tortuous  behaviour  of  Philip, — at  first 
all  promiMB  of  protection,  and  testimonies  of  oonfi- 
denee,  while  secretly  permitting,  if  not  encouraging 
liis  enemies  to  proceed ;  then  assuming  a  sudden 
•ereritjr,  in  vhich  even  the  innocent  wife  was 
mAde  to  suffer ;  again,  staying  the  persecution,  and 
sending  the  Bishop  of  Toledo  to  compel  the  heir  of 
Eicwfdo  to  accept  a  composition  ;  but  always  re- 
fusing Perez  his  urgent  demand  of  a  trial,  (which 
must  have  ended  in  his  acquittal,  no  positive 
proof  being  to  be  had,)  until  at  length  the  secre- 
tary was  fully  delivered  over  to  his  enemies;  the 
resolute  caution  of  Perez,  not  to  implicate  the  King, 
in  spite  of  verbal  and  insidious  permissions  to  re- 
veal all,  in  self-defence,  foUowed  by  orders,  most 
curiously  transmitted,^om  the  King^  to  state  all  he 
knew ;  Uie  abandonment  by  Philip  of  his  servant, 
at  length,  first  to  an  inquisition,  in  which  his  official 
conduct  was  accused,  and  his  whole  property  confis- 
cated ;  and  then  to  a  trial  for  the  munler  of  Esco- 
vedo,  in  which  even  torture  was  applied  to  force 
confession ; — this  whole  mass  of  inconsistency,  in- 
trigue, and  wickedness,  on  the  one  hand,  and  reso- 
lute suffering  and  caution  on  the  other,  is,  and  must 
always  remain,  in  many  points,  an  impenetrable 
riddle.  The  details  we  cannot  enumerate  here ; 
they  must  be  read  in  due  order  to  comprehend 
them  at  aU.  liignet  thinks  he  has  solved  the 
enigma,  and  gives  the  explanation  thus : — 

The  Princess  of  Eboli,  now  widow  of  Ruy  Gomez, 
was  generaUy  supposed,  though  never  certainly 
known,  to  be  the  mistress  of  Philip.  Rumour  has 
also,  as  we  have  said,  imputed  to  her  an  undue  at- 
tachment to  Perez.  This  Ranke  thinks  improbable : 
first,  because  Perez  was  married  to  a  lady,  Dona 
Joans  Coello,  whom  he  seems  to  have  tenderly 
loTed,  at  the  very  time  when  the  intercourse  with  the 
other  must  have  been  at  its  height ;  and  whogavehim 
throughout  the  strongest  proofs  of  attachment,  un- 
troubled by  the  least  sign  of  jealousy, — which  a 
noble  lady  in  that  jealous  country  could  hardly  have 
&iled  to  dio  w,  if  not  against  him,  at  least  against  the 
rival,  had  she  believed  in  any  thing  of  the  kind  : 
secondly,  Sanke  doubt^  because  the  Princess  was 
no  longer  young  ;  and,  however  beautiful  in  her 
girlhood,  could  hardly  have  preserved  her  charms 
at  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  having  been  married 
finoe  sixteen.  She  is  also  described  by  contem- 
poraiies  as  tnerta^  which  Ranke  translates  *^Uind 
ofmie^;^*  while  Mignet  will  only  have  it  "a 
•JKw*/"  The  Spanish  word,  indeed,  stands  for 
both  these  defects,  so  that  this  point  must  be  left 
to  the  reader's  choice.  But  Mignet  considers  that 
^hese  mere  presumptions  of  Ranke's  are  destroyed 
^y  the  direct  testimony  which  he  has  found  in  the 
original  documents  reporting  the  trial  of  Perez  in 
Madrid.  In  this  he  is  accused,  by  more  than  one 
I^^Mss,  of  a  suspicious  intercourse  with  the 
rrmccis ;  and  another,  although  only  from  hear- 
ty, of  his  brother,  "  a  squire  of  Perez,"  directly 
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states,  that  Escovedo  had  detected,  in  the  most 
unequivocal  manner,  their  improper  intimacy, 
had  threatened  to  report  it  to  the  king,  and  was 
thereupon  braved  by  the  Princess  in  language 
which  Mignet  has  not  thought  it  becoming  to 
translate.  This  would  be  conclusive,  had  there 
been  no  motive  for  suspecting  the  witnesses  of 
being  suborned  to  charge  Perez  with  an  offence 
likely  to  enrage  the  king  ;  or,  had  the  king  him- 
self had  no  reason,  when  Escovedo's  case  had 
begun  to  be  noised  over  Europe,  for  making  the 
murder  appear  a  private  act  of  Perez'  revenge. 
Seeing  the  unscrupulous  falsehood  and  treachery 
that  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  business, 
the  ease  with  which  nearly  any  one  could  be 
hired  to  do  or  say  any  thing  that  was  wanted 
from  him ;  and  the  fact  that  the  prosecution  was 
not  that  of  Escovedo's  proper  family,  who  had 
long  since  suspended  their  pursuit,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  King,  and  had  publicly  exonerated 
Perez ;  but  conducted,  in  the  name  of  a  distant 
relation  of  the  deceased,  by  Perez'  bitterest  political 
enemies,  Matteo  and  Rodrigo  Vasquez,  with 
Granvella  and  Idiaguez  in  league  behind  to  destroy 
him;  bearing  these  circumstances  in  mind,  we 
cannot  agree  with  Mignet  in  regarding  the  evidence 
as  of  positive  weight.  There  is  a  ground  for 
doubting  the  accusation,  which  Ranke  has  not 
urged,  that  seems  to  us  to  deserve  noting.  Through- 
out the  memoir,  which  Perez  wrote  in  vindication 
of  himself,  after  his  escape,  he  has  taken  no  pains 
whatever  to  notice  thi^  charge,  which  be  must 
have  heard,  and  can  hardly  have  thought  serious, 
or  he  would  not  have  thus  passed  over  it, — espe- 
cially as,  in  other  cases,  he  has  not  scrupled  rather 
to  pride  himself  on  the  favour  of  distinguished 
ladiesk  The  matter,  we  think,  must  still  remain 
in  doubt.  At  all  events,  admitting  the  criminal 
afiecUon,  there  is  no  adequate  reason  for  making 
it»  as  Mignet  does,  the  real  cause  of  Escovedo's 
death. 

He  is  of  opinion  that  Don  Juan's  projects  were 
not  of  themselves  sufficient  to  have  alarmed  the 
King  ;  that  Escovedo's  practices  were  misrepre- 
sented by  Perez,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  down 
vengeance  on  one  who  held  the  secret  of  his  love 
to  the  Princess ;  that  some  time  after  the  murder 
— which  was  ordered  by  the  King,  indeed,  but 
under  false  impressions — the  real  history  of  th« 
case  was  discovered  to  Philip;  that  his  resent- 
ment, hereupon,  was  two-fold,  as  well  against  the 
rival  that  had  dared  to  seduce  his  own  mistress,  as 
against  the  counsellor  who  had  deceived  him  by 
pretending  reasons  of  state  for  the  act  of  a  personal 
revenge ;  and  that  the  sevesity  with  which  Perez 
was  prosecuted,  after  some  years  had  passed  over 
in  delays,  and  the  King's  implacable  revenge, 
which  pursued  him  ever  after,  are  to  be  explained 
in  this  way  only. 

We  have  not  space  to  examine,  this  curious 
matter  in  detail,  but  shall  content  ourselves  with 
the  remark,  that  Mignet's  explanation,  plausible 
as  it  seems  at  firsts  will  not  solve  half  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  case, — which  will  occur  to  the  reader 
sufficiently  in  the  very  work  before  us.  The  general 
progress  of  the  business  may  be  described  in  a 
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few  words,  thus.  At  first  the  King  seemed  to 
take  no  part  in  the  affair,  corresponded  with 
Perez  on  the  old  footing,  and  assured  him  of 
support,  yet  never  took  any  effectual  means,  which 
were  certainly  in  his  power,  to  stop  the  proeecution, 
which  was  alternately  suspended  and  revived, 
throughout  a  series  of  years,  with  growing  severity, 
OB  the  enemies  of  Perez  grew  in  power  at  court. 
At  first  he  was  placed  in  merely  nominal  custody; 
afterwards  his  arrest  was  ordered,  and  the  utmost 
pains  taken  to  gecwre  hit  papere  ;  which  he  was  at 
length  induced  to  give  up  to  the  King,  having 
already,  however,  with  his  usual  wariness,  secreted 
such  originals  as  were  essential  to  prove  the  King's 
authority,  with  many  others  containing  state 
secrets,  to  the  possession  of  which  he  continually 
makes  allusion,  although  to  the  end  of  his  life  he 
never  revealed  them.  That  he  had  such  papers 
is  evident  from  the  anxiety  of  the  King  to  force 
them  from  him,  and  from  tiie  change  of  treatment 
which  took  place  as  soon  as  Philip  supposed  he 
had  secured  all  the  documentary  proofs  that  Peres 
could  have  used.  The  trial,  which  had  hitherto 
lingered  on  various  pretexts,  was  now  urged  for- 
ward with  the  utmost  bitterness  by  his  enemy, 
Rodrigo  Vasquez,  who  presided  as  judge.  The 
king,  meanwhile,  repeatedly  sent  to  Perez,  ordering 
him  ^  to  confess  all  he  knew ;"  but  he  would  not 
fall  into  the  snare.  He  saw  that  it  was  intended 
to  make  him  confess  that  he  had  committed  the 
murder,  alleging  the  King's  authority ;  that  the 
King,  supposing  the  proofs  of  this  authority 
destroyed,  would  then  have  denied  it,  and  delivered 
Perez  to  execution,  for  the  double  crime  of  killing 
the  secretaiy,  and  maligning  the  monarch.  To 
produce  the  proofe  that  were  still  at  Perez"com- 
mand,  would  have  been  dangerous  while  he  was 
in  the  power  of  the  court;  so  that  he  resolved 
either  to  remain  silent,  or  to  deny  all  knowledge 
of  the  act,  which  he  knew  could  not  be  judicially 
proved. 

During  the  weary  time  that  he  had  hitherto 
been  kept  in  suspense,  wasting  himself  in  vain 
solicitations  to  the  King,  either  to  render  him 
royal  justice,  or  to  expedite  his  trial,  the  noble 
wife  of  Perez,  Doiia  Juana  de  Coello,  was  unre- 
mitting in  her  efforts  to  obtain  some  mitigation  of 
this  unworthy  treatment,  the  injustice  of  which 
amazed  even  those  who  best  knew  the  temper  of 
the  king.  To  destroy  his  servant  on  the  ground 
of  an  act  authorized  by  himself,  seemed  monstrous 
to  all  who  were  in  the  secret ;  and  some  of  them 
interceded,  but  in  vain.  The  king  promised 
graciously,  but  did  nothing.  In  the  Reheionei 
there  is  described  a  ^cene  between  the  wife,  ren- 
dered desperate  at  last  by  these  evasions  and 
delays,  and  the  royal  confessor,  Diego  de  Chaves, 
(the  casuist  in  lawful  killing,)  which  a  writer  of 
more  sensibility  than  Mignet  would  on  no  account 
have  omitted. 

**  All  appeals  to  tbe  Justice  of  the  King,  repeated  mil- 
lions of  timeB,"  says  Perei,  in  his  vehement  way,  ^were 
in  vain:  weary  of  being  amused  with  promises  broken, 
and  appointments  never  kept,  she  attempted,  as  a  last 
reaonrce,  to  appeal  to  his  consoience,  through  Fray 
Diego.  Him  she  pursued  to  the  nunnery  of  San 
Doming  d  Real,%  cwbioh  some  of  her  relations, as  well 


as  some  of  his,  belonged;  and,  ooming  up  to  him  at  the 
grand  altar,  assailed  him  with  demands  for  josUee. 
At  length,"  says  Peres, "  as  he  persisted  in  seemiog  not 
to  hear  her,  (as  if  she  had  been  speaking  to  the  deaf,) 
she  turned  to  God— present  on  that  sltaz^wbo  tnr 
hears;  and,  calling  on  him  to  be  witness  and  judge, 
implored  justice  at  his  hands  ftom  the  wrong  and  deeett 
eommitted  on  us,  and  also  for  justice  on  the  eonfesaor 
himself.  The  friar  for  a  while  remained  dumb  and  fuU 
of  amasement,  without  any  colour  of  life  m  hie  &ce; 
then,  starting  up,  called  loudly  for  the  eerraats  of  DoSe 
Juana,  saying, '  Sirs,  sirs,  hither  1  Call  me  the  lady 
prioress,  and  the  sisters  of  Dofia  Juana,  and  my  oooaDi, 
too.'  Whereupon  all  hastened  to  the.  grating  of  tbe 
choir,  with  many  other  of  the  nuns;  and  when  they  wen 
seated,  said  the  confessor  very  earnestly:  '  Madam  the 
prioress,  this  lady,  Dofia  Juana,  has  Tiolentlj  iii;ged 
my  soul  and  my  oonsoience;  and,  calling  on  God  to  jndge 
her,  has  prayed  him  for  justice  to  her  wrongs,  and  npoa 
me:  nor  do  I  dread  what  she  says  or  does  so  much  ti 
what  she  may  not  say  or  do;  but  what  more  could  /  hare 
done  1  I  hare  said  to  the  King  that  he  is  bound  in  eon- 
science,  in  the  last  degree,  to  despatch  the  s&ir  of  Seoor 
Antonio  Perei,  without  an  hour's  delay,  and  to  reeton 
to  this  lady  her  husband;  and  in  the  next  final  coDfesaon 
I  will  make  him  so  resolve :  what  more,  madam,  ceo  I 
do  f '  Hereupon,  Dofia  Juana  drew  near,  and  asewered, 
'  Yea,  sir,  more  you  could  do :  reflise  to  absolTS  him  if 
he  do  not  fulfil  this  resolution,  and  then  retire  to  joer 
cell,  where  you  would  be  nearer  to  HeaTen  than  ie 
your  court  place.  In  the  oonfeasional  you  are  the 
supreme  judge,  the  King  the  accused,  and  1  the  iojond 
person,  like  the  widow  in  St.  Luke.  What  thoogh  he 
may  wear  a  crown  on  his  headi  in  that  place  joa  ere 
greater  than  he.  This  is  the  language  in  which  yon 
should  read  the  litany  to  him  ! '  The  confeeeor  made 
no  reply,  but  sate  like  one  who  had  lost  his  seoeee;  so 
mortally,"  continues  Peres,  **  does  truth  wound !" 

A  more  affecting  interview,  which  also  is  passed 
over  by  Mignet,  is  described,  between  Pern* 
eldest  daughter,  Gregoria,  then  under  twenty,  and 
his  bitter  persecutor,  the  President  Rodrigo  Vae- 
quez,  who  had,  as  we  have  seen,  the  charge  of  the 
trial.  Day  by  day  had  thb  young  lady  besieged 
him  with  petitions ;  which,  like  the  mother  a,  were 
evaded  and  put  off  with  false  excuses  and  faber 
promises^  until  she  saw  that  all  these  were  mere 
attempts  to  deceive ;  and,  with  a  spirit  like  her 
fathers,  she  resolved  to  speak  to  him  once  more 
in  the  following  manner.  Taking  with  her  all  her 
little  brothers  and  sisters,  and  accompanied  by  a 
lady,  her  aunt,  she  went  to  the  house  of  Vasquez. 

They  were  received  and  seated  in  due  order,  hot  were 
not  all  placed,  for  the  young  lady  held  the  inlknU  cHngiBg 
closely  about  her— a  mother  of  these  bereaved  children 
before  her  time.  Then  she  addressed  Vaaqaei  u 
follows : — 

''Sir,  you  have  promised  me  now  one  thing,  no* 
another;  first  this  to-day,  and  next  that  to-moirow, 
without  the  day  ever  ooming,  and  the  morrow  being 
always  to  come,"  (jrepeating  kit  itord§  and  jMga  t^ 
he  had  hroken.)  "  Seeing,  therefore,  how  your  worehip 
martyrs  this  humble  person  of  mine,  as  though  it  were  a 
great  victory  and  glory  to  deceive  a  young  maidea,  I 
cannot  but  think  that  all  proceeds  from  an  eager  thirst 
for  our  blood,  which  some  say  is  a  refreshing  draoght^r 
the  aged.  Now,  that  our  parents  and  we  may  not  suffer 
lingering  pain,  while  thus  drained  to  death  at  joar 
leisure,  by  drops  at  a  time,  I  have  brought  you,  at  once, 
the  whole  of  this  innocent  blood.  We  are  come  to  offer 
ourselves  up.  Drink  it  down  at  once,  worahipftil  sir . 
and  gorge  yourself  IWl,  although  you  should  tJios  Jo« 
the  pleasure  of  destroying  us  leisurely.  Here  we  ar«! 
make  an  end  of  us,  once  for  all  1" 

No  wonder  if  the  wicked  judge  was  conscience- 
stricken  by  the  sight  of  the  helpless  chUdren,  aa<^ 
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bj  the  fieiy  reproaches  of  those  fair  lips, 
—knowing  hie  gailt  in  forging  the  perBecntion, — 
*iUutmg  fip  and  striding  eonfusedfy  to  and  fro  in 
ti$ekambery/rom  comer  to  eomer^and  round  and 
mud  M  Oy  wUh  Ms  bo^  writhen^  and  his  arms 
twmitig  abmU/'  —  beseeching  the  accuser  to  be 
hnahed,-40$^Mi^  thai  her  aunt  would  hid  her  soj^ 
M  monr  Bot  she  did  not  leare  him  withont 
more  of  these  bitter  words,  which  we  may  believe 
were  like  bread  east  on  the  waters ;  and  although 
they  did  not  deter  him  from  porsaing  his  rictim 
&r^r,  they  must  hare  **  lain  heavy  on  his  soul'* 
when  his  own  day  of  calamity  came,  and  disgrace 
and  contempt  fell  upon  him  in  old  age — a  sight 
which  Peres  and  his  children  were  spared  to 
behold ;  let  ns  not  say,  although  Spaniards  love 
revenge,  to  enjoy ! 

The  trial  was  at  last  formally  opened.  Perez, 
eontinning  resolute  in  denial,  was  subjected  by 
this  merciless  Yasquez  to  the  extremity  of  torture ; 
&  cmelty  which  quite  astounded  all  Uie  court,  as 
it  was  a  privilege  of  nobles  to  be  exempt  from  this 
mode  of  examination ;  and  it  appeared  the  more 
monstrous,  as  inflicted  on  a  minister  who  was  now 
generally  believed  to  have  been  a  mere  agent  of 
the  King  in  this  murder.  The  case  was  openly 
alluded  to  in  the  pulpit,  and  commented  upon  in 
terms  of  horror  wherever  Perez  was  known,  as  a 
tjrrannical  and  extreme  violation  of  justice.  In 
the  agony  of  his  sofferings,  the  desired  confession 
was  wrenched  from  him ;  but  he  added,  that  the 
act  WIS  the  monarch's.  The  object  of  his  prose- 
CQtoTs  was  now  obtained;  they  had  at  last  an 
excuse  for  condemning  him  to  death.  Perez  saw 
there  was  now  no  farther  hope  but  in  flight. 
Mangled  and  weak  as  he  was ;  fevered  as  much  by 
Tesentment  at  his  late  indignity,  as  by  its  painful 
infliction,  he  succeeded  in  evading  from  his 
prison,  and  hastened  to  seek  refuge  in  his  native 
Aragon. 

In  the  Rdofiones,  Perez  speaks  mysteriously  of 
the  manner  of  his  escape,  which,  he  says,  was 
nppoeed  at  the  time  to  have  been  performed  by 
enchantment ;  nor  was  it  afterwards  known,  until 
the  discovery  of  these  documents^  which  Mignet 
has  made  use  of.  It  was  his  faithful  wife,  then 
far  gone  in  pregnancy,  who  supplied  him  the 
means. 

The  malady  of  Peres  gaining  groand,  or  seeming  to 
iMKase,  Doiia  Joana  Co^fUo  reqaested  they  would 
pernit  her  and  her  children  to  assist  him,  that  he  might 
X|t  <iit  in  the  prison  withont  sacooar.  At  first  she  met 
vith  a  rsftisal;  bot  as  she  did  not  cease  in  her  entreaties, 
■he  WIS  Anally  permitted  to  remain  with  her  husband 
m  Oe  beginiiing  of  April.  It  was  then  that  Peres 
adroitly  planned  his  means  of  escape.  He  seemed  more 
«»  eier  worn  oat  by  safTering ;  bat  aboat  nine  o'clock 
«a  the  erening  of  Ash  Wednesday,  having  pnt  on  a  dress 
^  cloak  belonging  to  his  wife,  he  passed,  thus  dis- 
ced, throagh  the  gaards,  and  escaped  from  his  prison. 
^  of  his  friends  was  waiting  for  him  withont ;  and 
Mnewhat  farther  on  was  the  ensign,  Gil  de  Mesa,  with 
i^ones  ready  to  transport  him  to  Aragon.  Scarcely  had 
|m7  stepped  oat  into  the  street,  when  they  met  some  of 
tv  patrob  going  their  rounds.  Without  being  disoon- 
^^  the  friend  stopped  and  spoke  with  them,  while 
'^em  himself  remained  silently,  and  with  seeming 
Inspect,  behind,  like  a  serrant.  Haying  escaped  this 
<>^er,  Peres  soon  joined  Gil  de  Mesa,  mounted  on 


horseback  with  him,  and,  followed  by  a  Genoese,  one 
Juan  Francisco  Mayorini,  rode  post  for  thirty  Spanish 
leagues,  without  stopping;  and  at  length  set  foot  in 
Araigon,  where  he  was  to  find  the  succour  of  impartial' 
justice,  among  a  people  whose  pririleges  had  made  them 
extremely  independent,  and  whose  independence  had 
left  them  proud  and  brave. 

No  sooner  had  he  crossed  the  frontier,  than  he 
addressed  Philip  in  a  submissive  letter,  begging 
him  now  to  put  a  stop  to  the  persecution,  appeal- 
ing to  his  knowledge  of  the  real  state  of  the  case, 
and  promising  to  continue  faithful  to  his  sovereign, 
if  he  might  be  permitted  to  hide  his  head  some- 
where in  peace.  We  may  here  again  remark, 
that  one  of  the  most  wonderful  things  in  this 
history,  is  the  respectful  and  measured  language 
which  Perez  never  ceased  to  use  when  speaking 
directly  of  the  Eling.  Awe  or  loyalty  towards  his 
person  seems  to  have  followed  him  throughout, 
and  more  than  half  sealed  his  lips,  even 
amidst  the  bitterest  persecutions.  Yet  he  knew 
Philip  too  well  to  hope  for  pardon,  after  having 
once  bafBed  the  monarch's  anger.  He  also  lived 
to  be  aware,  that  all  that  could  be  tried  against 
his  life  was  sure  to  be  practised,  in  spite  of  idl  his 
reserve.  He  had  every  motive  to  revenge ;  he 
loved  It,  and  for  years  could  have  assailed  Philip 
with  impunity,  nay,  have  gained  reward  for  his 
attacks  ;  yet  he  ever  spared  Atsi,  in  his  most  irri- 
tated moments ;  and  while  denouncing  his  other 
enemies,  as  to  the  King,  contented  himself  with 
averring,  **  that  he  could  say  more,  if  he  wouldJ'* 
Was  this  a  national  or  a  personal  singularity  ? 

The  escape  of  Perez  *^  filled  every  one  in  Madrid 
with  delight."  But  his  innocent  family  were 
made  to  bear  the  rebound  of  Philip's  disappoint- 
ment. **  He  caused  his  wife  and  all  his  children 
to  be  arrested  and  cast  into  prison."  The  youngest 
was  a  mere  child;  the  mother  was  delivered  of 
another  soon  after  her  seizure.  Here,  until  the 
death  of  the  King,  these  tender  sufferers  remained. 
**  In  relating  this  iniquitous  and  cruel  act,  Perez 
uses  language  of  the  most  bitter  and  poignant 
irony  ;"  as  well  he  might,  without  yet  finding 
words  strong  enough  to  do  it  justice. 

At  the  time  when  Perez  took  refuge  in  Aragon, 
that  kingdom  was  still  in  enjoyment  of  its 
privileges,  which  made  it  more  independent  than 
any  other  monarchy  then  existing.  It  claimed  in 
some  respects^  indeed,  a  freedom  that  would  now 
be  deemed  excessive. 

The  constitution  of  Aragon,  and  the  singularly  inde- 
pendent form  which  justioe  had  preserved  in  that  king- 
dom, are  well  known.  Having  enjoyed  great  freedom 
under  their  national  princes,  the  Aragonese  had  watched, 
with  still  more  attentiYe  solicitude,  over  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  ancient  priyileges,  since  they  had  been 
placed,  towards  the  beginning  of  this  century,  under  the 
dominion  of  the  kings  of  Castile.  The  latter  assumed 
the  title  of  kings  of  Aragon,  only  after  haTing  solemnly 
sworn  to  obserye  the/serof  (pririleges)  of  the  kingdom. 
The  violation  of  these,  on  the  part  of  the  King,  was  dis- 
tinctly held  to  anthorhie  the  reyolt  of  his  subjects,  who 
then  uttered  their  cry.  Contra  fuero  !  and  that  cry,  says 
the  historian  Herera,  made  the  very  stones  of  Arragou 
rise  in  mutiny  :  the  consequence  of  which  might  be  even 
the  depoeition  of  the  soyereign.  Accordingly,  that  im- 
perious and  famous  speech,  which  tho  chief  justice 
(mayor  iustieia)  of  Arragon,  in  the  name  of  his  couuiry- 
men,  addressed  to  the  King,  after  the  latter  had  takf  ^ 
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the  oath,  wm  not  a  mere  formula : — **  W4  who  are 
worth  as  much  a$  you,  and  who  have  more  power  than 
you,  make  you  our  King,  on  condition  that  you  will  re- 
spect our  privUeges :  if  not,  not !  " 

Hitherto,  Philip  had  not  dared  to  infringe  these 
privileges ;  the  most  valuable  of  which  concerned 
the  administration  of  justice. 

There  were,  as  in  the  other  states  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  royal  and  ecclesiastical  judges;  [and  Mignet 
might  have  added — the  Inquisition,  too,  had  at  this  time 
Been  already  forced  upon  the  kingdom;  although  it  had 
dot  yet  dared  to  nse  its  power  with  the  usual  severity.] 
But  these  particular  justices  were  placed  under  &e 
high  superintendence  and  supreme  autiiority  of  the  Jus- 
tioia  Ufawir,  or  chief  justice,  ohosen  from  the  second 
dass  of  the  nobility,  and  charged  to  proteet  the  people 
and  support  their  rights.  Every  inhabitant  of  Aragon 
might  appeal  to  him.  As  soon  as  the  powers  of  the 
other  tribunals  were  thus  suspended,  the  Juatitia  Mayor 
caused  the  execution  of  their  sentences  to  be  postponed, 
revised  them,  with  the  aid  of  his  five  deputies,  annulled 
them,  if  foui^d  contrary  to  the  privileges  of  tibe  king- 
dom, and  relieved  the  prisoner  from  the  condemnation 
pronounced  against  him.  His  proceedings  were  public, 
his  manner  of  examination  excluded  torture,  and  every 
use  of  violence;  his  prison  was  known  by  the  noble 
name  of  Manifestation,  or  Liberty ^nud  his  authority  was 
the  object  of  an  immemorial,  not  to  say  impassioned  re- 
spect. The  King  certainly  appointed  the  Justicia 
Mayor,  but  he  could  not  displace  that  great  defender  of 
the  Aragonese  constitution,  who  had  the  right  to  take 
up  arms  against  the  Kiny  himself,  if  he  endangered 
the  constitution. 

Into  the  hands  of  this  magistrate,  Perez  threw 
himself  for  protection,  as  soon  as  he  could  reach 
Saragoasa.  Philip  had  already  sent  a  fiscal  after 
him,  with  orders  to  take  him  before  the  audience 
of  a  royal  tribunal.  Don  Manuel  Zapata  came 
up  with  him  at  Calatayud,  with  orders  to  secure 
him,  dead  or  alive.  Perez  was  lost,  if  he  fell  into 
tills  emissary's  power.  His  companion,  De  Mesa, 
hastened  to  Saragosea  to  claim  the  privilege  of  the 
Manifestation,  The  people  of  Calatayud  rose,  in 
the  name  of  their  liberties,  and  protected  Perez  in 
the  monastery  in  which  he  had  taken  sanctuary, 
till  the  agent  of  the  Justicia  arrived  to  conduct 
him  to  Saragossa.  Here  Philip  brought  a  formal 
accusation  against  Perez,  for  having  caused  Esco- 
vedo  to  be  killed,  falsely  pretending  orders  from 
the  King ;  for  betraying  the  King,  by  divulging 
secrets  of  state;  and,  lastly,  for  escaping  from 
prison.  Meanwhile,  he  waa  condemned  at  Madrid, 
on  the  trial  which  he  had  undergone  there,  to  be 
hung,  headed,  and  have  his  property  confiscated. 
In  Saragossa  there  was  resident  a  certain  Marquis 
of  Almenara^  who  had  been  sent  thither  by  Philip, 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  destruction  of  the  Ara- 
gonese liberties.  These,  indeed,  although  still  in 
appearance  unbroken,  were  destined  to  give  way 
as  soon  as  they  were  forcibly  attacked,  owing  to 
the  decay  of  spirit  in  those  who  ought  to  have 
defended  them.  The  Justicia  Mayor  himself  was 
no  longer  true  to  his  noble  station.  He  yielded 
quietly  to  the  audacious  pretensions  of  Almenara, 
who  claimed  to  prosecute  Perez,  on  the  King's 
pleaa,  before  the  Aragonese  tribunal.  Many  chief 
grandees  of  the  province  were  already  gained  over, 
or  intimidated^  by  Philip  ;  the  second  class  of 
nobility  were  divided  and  irresolute,  some  utterly 
unfaithful;   the   people  alone  preserved  the  old 


zeal  and  courage,  in  defence  of  their  national  pri- 
vileges. 

Before  the  trial  began,  Perez  once  more  at- 
tempted to  pacify  the  King,  and  had  sent  to 
Madrid  an  ecclesiastic,  charged  to  inform  him  that 
the  proofs  of  justification,  which  were  supposed  to 
have  been  seized,  were  still  forthcoming,  and 
must  be  produced  in  evidence,  if  the  prosecution 
was  continued.  Once  more,  however,  Perez  be- 
sought that  he  might  not  be  forced  upon  these 
revelations.  The  conduct  of  the  King  was  charac- 
teristic :  he  gave  the  priest  two  or  three  audiences, 
carefully  read  over,  and  marked  the  copies  of  the 
documents  laid  before  him,  and  appeared  to  be 
pleased  with  the  alternative  given  him.  "But 
Philip,'*  says  Mignet,  '^  always  seemed  most  {[entle 
when  about  to  stab."  The  sentence,  already 
quoted,  was  published  immediately  after  these  in* 
terviews^  and  the  proceedings  at  Saragoasa  were 
ordered  to  continue. 

Hereupon  Perez,  reduced  to  extremity,  published 
his  famous  '^Memorial,*'  "substantiating  his  de- 
fence by  the  original  letters  of  the  King  and  his 
confessor,  which  he  produced  before  the  judges  of 
Aragon.**  The  President  "  sent  the  King,  at  hi» 
requesf,  a  summary  of  the  trial ;  adding  that,  in 
his  opinion,  Perez  wouM  be  acquitted  on  every 
count.*'  Philip  at  once  abandoned  this  pro- 
secution. 

But  it  was  only  to  seize  more  irresistibly,  as  he 
thought^  upon  his  victim.  "  The  king  had  the 
right  in  Aragon  of  prosecuting,  by  judgment  of 
f  fi^'fy,  such  of  his  oftcers  as  had  badly  served 
him,  without  their  being  able  to  invoke  the  privi- 
lege of  the  fuero,'*  This  kind  of  process  the 
Marquis  of  Almenara  now  brought,  in  the  King  s 
name,  against  Perez  ;  accusing  him  of  corruptioD, 
and  demanding  his  person  from  the  Justicia^  for 
trial  on  this  charge.  Perez,  however,  easily 
proved  that  this  exception  from  the  fuero  only 
applied  to  ofi^BUces  committed  by  officers  of  the 
king  in  Aragon;  objected  that  he  had  already 
been  tried  on  this  charge  in  Madrid  ;  and  lastly, 
**  he  showed  original  letters  of  the  King's,  jitfft)$^'f><7 
him  on  this  point.  He  now  demanded  his  liberty ; 
and  Philip  saw  his  victim  on  the  point  of  esapiog 
him. 

In  this  strait,  he  had  recourse  to  the  Inqui- 
sition, always  a  devoted  instrument  of  the  royal 
will,  in  Spain.  It  was  easy  to  prefer  a  chai;^  of 
heresy  before  such  a  tribunal.  The  bquisitoT 
examined  a  few  suborned  witnesses,  and,  after 
some  pretences  of  forms,  having  decided  that  Perei 
was  liable  to  be  tried  for  this  crime,  summoned 
the  lieutenant  of  the  Justicia,  to  deliver  their 
prisoner  up  to  the  Holy  Office.  The  Justicia 
Mayor,  who  was  secretly  acting  in  concert  with 
Almenara,  decided  to  obey.  Perez  was  surrendered 
to  the  familiars,  in  order  to  be  conducted  to  the 
Aiiaferia,  where  the  Inquisition  was  installed; 
and  now  seemed,  at  last,  to  be  irretrietably 
ruined.  But  he  had  a  friend  in  the  Holy  Office 
itself  who  sent  him  warning  in  time  to  acquaint 
his  fiends,  before  he  was  carried  off.  Three  of 
the  most  resolute  of  these  presented  themselves  at 
the  prison^  just  as  Perez  was  being  brought  out. 
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A  crowd  was  assembled ;  the  populace,  informed 
of  what  was  designed,  were  roused  to  fury  by  the 
news  of  such  a  breach  of  the  liberties  of  the 
Mcmifestaeum;  and,  as  iheJusticia  refused  to  revoke 
his  order,  the  well-known  cry  of  Contra  fuero  ! 
was  raised  throughout  the  city.  The  tocsin 
sounded,  and  the  insurrection  at  once  became 
general.  The  people  demanded  the  liberty  of 
Perex.  The  Marquis  of  Almenara,  known  to  be 
the  author  of  the  design  against  him,  was  besieged 
in  his  own  house,  dragged  out,  and  massacred. 
The  prisoners,  who  had  meanwhile  been  carried  to 
tbe  Aljafma^  were  impetuously  demanded.  The 
prison  itself  was  attacked ;  and,  when  on  the  point 
of  being  stormed,  the  Inquisitors  gave  way,  — 
releasing  Perez,  without,  however,  renouncing  the 
prosecution;  only  consenting  to  let  him  remain,  for 
the  present,  in  the  prison  of  the  kingdom ;  whither, 
accordingly,  he  was  conducted.  The  people 
accompanied  him,  with  demonstrations  of  joy  and 
triumph ;  and,  **  as  soon  as  Perez  had  been  re- 
placed under  the  guard  of  the  Justicia  Mayor^  the 
insurrection  was  appeased," 

Bat  not  soon  was  appeased  the  anger  which  the 
news  of  the  achievement  excited  in  Madrid.  Tliis 
was  the  last  act  of  Aragonese  freedom.  Philip 
Rsolred  to  satisfy,  at  once,  his  vengeance  and  his 
love  of  dominion,  by  a  signal  example.  Replying 
with  smooth  words  to  the  Aragonese  deputies, 
sent  to  apologize  for  the  tumult,  he  secretly 
assembled  an  army,  under  the  command  of  Vargas, 
to  invade  the  kingdom.  At  the  first  news  of  its 
approach,  the  Aragonese  nobility  showed  some 
intention  of  resbting  this  violation  of  one  of  their 
Mfiieros,  They  gathered  forces  to  resist  Vargas; 
^  a  messenger  of  the  Justicia  notified  to  him, 
^ion  crossing  the  frontier,  a  sentence  of  death, 
according  to  the  usages  of  the  country,  if  he 
^old  infringe  its  rights,  by  trespa^ng  upon  its 
»iL  Bat  the  national  forces  were  weak  and  dis- 
(pirite^;  nearly  all  the  leaders  took  to  flight  on 
the  adrance  of  Philip's  army ;  the  people  lost 
courage,  abandoned  by  their  chiefs;  and  Vargas, 
^  but  unopposed,  entered  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince. Perez  had  already  escaped  from  it,  prescient 
cf  the  coming  evil.  After  many  hardships  and 
wanderings,  which  we  cannot  stay  to  relate,  he 
s^icceeded  in  crossing  the  frontier,  and  sought 
'^ge  in  Beam,  where  he  was  warmly  received 
b'  the  Bister  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  To  the  last 
^ment  he  clung  to  his  native  country ;  and  left 
it)  at  length,  with  the  utmost  reluctance. 

The  friends  who  had  espoused  his  cause,  mean- 
^bile,  were  fearfully  expiating  their  devotion. 
Saigas,  at  first,  was  instructed  to  profess  the 
utniost  moderaUon,  and  great  regard  for  the  oon- 
^itation,  which  he  pretended  the  King  had  only 
wnt  him  to  protect  from  the  shock  of  the  recent 
<^i»rder8.  But  no  sooner  were  all  the  posts  of  the 
i^i^dom  secured,  than  a  special  commissioner 
^▼ed  fn»n  Madrid,  and  a  terrible  vengeance 
*^  daughter  took  place.  From  the  Justicia  if  oyer ^ 
through  all  the  ranks  of  the  nobility,  in  defiance 
'jf  law,  juatice,  or  privilege,  down  to  the  humblest 
^'rtittns,  all  who  had  taken  part  in  the  d  isturbances, 
<-r  approved  of  its  results,  fell  under  the  axe,  or 
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perished  on  the  gibbet.  The  fueros  of  Aragon 
were  annulled,  and  the  old  free  constitution  of  the 
kingdom  for  ever  drowned  in  its  blood.  Such 
was  the  fate  oi  this  unfortunate  country  ;  and  it 
is  the  most  tragical  circumstance,  in  this  strange 
history  of  crime  and  sorrow,  that  so  many  noble 
and  generous  men  should  have  been  doomed  to 
sulBTer  thus  for  the  defence  of  one  who,  although 
accused  contrary  to  privilege,  was  not  himself 
innocent  of  guilt.  It  was  the  fortune  of  Perez  to 
create,  in  falling,  a  i-evolution,  in  which  the  liber- 
ties of  his  country  were  destroyed ;  and  yet  to 
escape  from  the  wreck  with  life,  at  the  cost  of 
hundreds  of  lives  far  worthier  than  his  own. 

We  cannot  pursue  the  record  of  his  wanderings, 
after  this  great  escape,  from  court  to  court ;  how 
he  was,  for  a  while,  alternately  received  with  open 
arms  by  Henry  IV.,  and  employed,  in  negotiations, 
by  Elizabeth ;  how  many  emissaries  of  Philip 
tried,  but  failed,  to  assassinate  him ;  and  how,  in 
the  sequel,  his  intriguing  spirit,  restless  ambition, 
and  extravagance,  brought  him  into  distress  and 
neglect.  He  survived  Philip  ;  lived  to  hear  of  his 
wife's  release  from  prison,  and  to  enjoy  the  com- 
pany of  his  children  in  France ;  but  in  vain 
applied  for  restoration  and  pardon  to  Philip  the 
Third.  It  was  only  after  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  Paris,  that  the  family  of  Perez  succeeded 
in  getting  the  sentences  against  him  annulled,  and 
his  attainder  reversed. 

The  details  of  this  part  of  his  eventful  life,  are 
given  very  minutely  by  Mignet,  and  will  be  read 
with  interest.  Not  only  was  Perez  courted  by 
princes  whom  Philip's  intrigues  threatened,  as  the 
depository  of  Spanish  secrets,  and  the  best  possible 
interpreter  of  the  policy  they  feared ;  but  he  was 
regarded  by  statesmen  of  no  common  rank,  as  a 
consummate  master  in  the  general  science  of 
courts,  and  the  management  of  parties.  Our  own 
sagacious  Bacon  is  known  to  have  sought  his 
conversation  in  matters  of  state  policy.  The 
aphorisms  scattered  through  his  letters  and  me- 
morials were  quoted  as  oracles ;  and  his  book  on 
the  science  of  government,  composed  for  the  use  of 
the  Duke  of  Lerma,  was  long  reputed  a  mine 
of  practical  wisdom.  Nor  will  a  modem  judg- 
ment see  much  cause  to  think  less  highly  of  the 
subtlety  and  knowledge  of  a  partof  mankind,  which 
his  remarks — set  off  by  a  style  lively,  though 
affected— display.  But  the  value  of  such  treatises 
ceased,  in  a  great  measure,  with  the  era  of  pure 
despotisms  ;  and  the  experience  of  the  author,  like 
Machiavelli's,  was  too  much  conversant  with  the 
darker  side  of  human  passions  and  devices,  to 
render  its  fruits  permanently  inviting.  His  works 
are  now  known  to  scholars  only. 

Of  these  works  Mignet  gives  the  scantiest  pos- 
sible notice ;  and,  what  is  singular,  entirely  over- 
looks the  vast  influence  which  the  familiar  writings 
of  Perez  exercised  for  a  time  on  the  belles  leUresot 
France.  It  was  the  admiration  excited  by  his 
Letters,  and  the  desire  to  imitate  them,  that  founded 
that  artificial  and  affected  school  of  writers,  once 
supreme  in  Paris,  of  which  Balzac  and  Voiture 
were  the  chief  ornaments,  and  which  had  its 
academy  in  the  famous  Hotel  de  Rambouillet. 
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Tkeir  ane$Ui  and  ingenlons  eaphniflmB  were,  as 
M.  PuibnBque  has  flhown,*^  men  attempts  to 
naturalize  the  agudezat  so  mnch  priaed  in  the 
letters  of  Perez;  whieh  were  long  regarded  as  the 
perfection  of  elegant  and  courtly  writing.  It  is 
strange,  we  repeat,  that  Mignet  should  hare  passed 
orer  this  notable  phase  of  Perez'  ascendant  in 
France,  which  the  curious  students  of  its  litera- 
ture, as  well  foreign  as  native,  hare  not  failed  to 
observe.  In  this,  as  in  some  other  respects,  since 
ignorance  of  the  facts  cannot  be  supposed  on 
Mignet's  part,  he  may  be  thought  to  have  con- 
fined himself  too  strictly  to  the  purely  historical 
events  of  his  theme,  which  VTOuld  have  gained 
richness  and  interest  by  a  more  liberal  use  of  the 
affecting  incidents  and  picturesque  illustrations 
that  abound  in  this  remarkable  era.  There  is  a 
kind  of  stoical  coldness  in  our  author,  which 
deprives  his  narrative  of  the  charm  that  more 
genial  minds,  like  those  of  his  contemporaries,  De 
Baruate  or  Thierry,  can  throw  oyer  periods  of 


history  more  remote  firom  our  sympathies,  and 
far  less  fertile  than  the  sixteenth  centurj,  in 
records  which  come  home  to  the  "  business  tnd 
bosoms"  of  modem  readers. 

Nevertheless,  his  book  we  shall  strongly  sdvise 
every  one  to  read.  It  might  have  been  more 
Uberally  composed  ;  it  is  far  from  being  happily 
translated  ;  yet  the  intrinsie  interest  of  the  sob- 
ject,  the  conciseness  and  rapidity  of  the  narntiTe, 
and  the  new  information,  which  Mignet  has  been 
both  fortunate  enough  to  collect  and  most  jadi- 
cions  in  quoting  largely,  make  the  treatise  a 
valuable  and  acceptable  addition  to  our  literatare. 
Our  importations  from  France  rardy  bring  any 
*^  MysterUs"  half  so  authentic  as  those  which  this 
book  contain^.  It  opens  one  of  the  most  dark 
and  serious  chapters  of  history;  it  has  the  marreli 
and  variety  of  a  fiction.  It  will  be  a  welcome 
study  for  the  historical  inquirer,  and  a  detainer  for 
less  industrious  readers,  which  no  one  will  easily 
escape  from  «'  until  the  tale  is  told."  V. 
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TuBB^s  magie  ia  the  veiy  name, 

It  sounds  80  sweet  and  clear, 
Like  the  bright  green  woods  at  morning, 

In  the  spring  time  of  the  year. 

The  English  maiden's  loyeliness 

Is  varied  as  her  clime; 
And  nature  gives  her  talismans 

To  snit  each  changing  time. 

Her  smile  adds  sweetness  to  the  hoar 

That  was  foil  sweet  before; 
Her  sympathising  tear  can  bid 
'  Pale  sorrow  weep  no  more. 

Bat  'tis  not  in  the  sanny  tress, 

Or  in  the  soft  blue  eyes, 
Or  snowy  brow,  or  dimpled  cheek, 

That  the  maiden's  beauty  lies.  ' 

Tis  in  the  pure,  calm,  gentle  look, 

The  simple,  earnest  voice, 
Whose  varied  tones,  like  silver  bells, 

Make  every  heart  rejoice; 

In  the  winning  air  of  sweetness^ 

And  dignity  combined, 
The  echo  of  the  loTing  heart 

And  of  the  thinking  mind; 

In  the  guileless  play  of  feeling. 

On  the  open,  candid  face, 
Where  the  blush,  the  smilo,  the  tear-drop. 

Adds  each  its  nameless  grace; 

Like  the  opal's  changeful  brightness, 
Which  o'er  the  surface  plays. 

Revealing  still  new  loveliness. 
And  varying  as  we  gase. 

In  her  sweet,  trvifkfHl  look  and  tone, 

Still  lies  her  deepest  power  : 
Her  pure  transparency  of  heart, 

Tms  is  her  richest  dower. 

If  such  the  *^  English  maiden," 

So  pure,  so  sweet,  so  fair, 
Whtre  is  the  English  maiden, 

In  pity,  tell  me,  where  t 

I  songbt  her  <<  'mid  the  glitfring  throng  :*' 
But  there,  poor  Fashion's  fool. 

She  stoop'd  to  smile,  to  move,  to  ^eak. 
To  feel,  to  think,  6yn«/tf; 


A  sweet,  but  soulless  portraitore, 

Engraved  by  Folly's  art. 
And  stereotyped  at  Fashion's  press, 

To  cheat  the  longing  heart. 

The  tyrant  Custom's  fiat  ther^ 

Deposed  each  artless  grace. 
And  raised  a  cold  monotony 

To  fill  the  vacant  place. 

Oh.  for  a  natural  welcome, 

A  genuine  crystal  tear, 
A  smile,  a  look,  unlike  the  erowd. 

How  precious,  and  how  dear  i 

Then  I  left  the  giddy  circle, 

In  humbler  scenes  to  roam. 
And  I  sought  the  English  maiden 

Within  a  cottage  home. 

But  even  there  could  Vanity 

Its  subtle  influence  shed, 
Till  Fashion's  songs  alone  were  sung, 

And  Fashion's  books  were  read. 

And  hearts,  where  love  ti as  beating, 

Were  taught  to  beat  no  more  ; 
And  the  pure  bright  fount  of  feeling 

Was  ohill'd  and  firoaen  o'er. 

So  the  poison-tree  grows  ever. 

And  its  deadly  shadow  falls 
As  dark  on  cottage  homes  and  bowers 

As  on  courts  and  lordly  halls. 

But  there  are  hearts  where  hopefulness 

For  better  days  abides ; 
Who  blush  to  see  their  country  thus, 

A  nation  o/ouitidet. 

Then  rise,  a  little  holy  band. 

Mad  Folly's  chain  to  break ! 
Arise,  for  your  own  happiness. 

Arise,  for  England's  sake  ! 

Be  ruled  by  sense  and  feeling's  laws,-~ 

Be  natural — ^be  true — 
And  the  sweet  maiden  I  have  suag. 

Shall  be  the  type  of  you. 

A.  W.  B. 


♦  In  his  prire  essay, «  On  the  Influence  of  the  Spanish  on  French  Literatare,"  crowned  by  the  Academic  Fian^aiae, 
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CHAITBB  Xn. 

Tmc  aftoimded  party  b^ing  joii^ed  by  iheir 
royal  leader^  scrambled  down  Uie  rugged  declivity, 
that  they  might  survey  the  work  of  destruction, 
EDd  contemplate  at  leisure  the  terrible  retribution 
which  had  overtaken  the  Iroquois.  So  repulsive 
and  heart-sickening  was  the  spectacle,  that  the 
inralld  and  his  kind  nurse  hastily  turned  their 
ejeg  from  it,  and  made  their  way  back  to  the 
care.  Not  so  the  foresters  :  mangled  as  were  the 
remains  of  the  vanqhished  warriors,  their  scalp- 
tnfu  were  sought  among  the  confused  ruins ;  and 
the  king  of  the  Oneidas  and  his  squire  might  be 
seen  stringing  these  bloody  trophies  to  their  buck- 
skin belts.  Shenandoah  and  Cudjoe  descended 
the  pass^  till  they  came  near  to  the  spot  where 
Johnstone  and  Robert  Brown,  while  on  their  as- 
cent, had  left  the  bark  canoes,  when  their  atten- 
tion was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  sight  of  a  human 
figoie,  clad  in  an  Indian  blanket,  arising  and  stand- 
m^  erect  in  the  canoe.  Full  of  the  superstitions 
of  the  native  tribes,  the  foresters  doubted  not 
that  this  erect  figure  was  the  supernal  genius  of 
the  In>quol%  come  to  bewail  the  havoc  which  bad 
Wn  made  of  his  people.  Th(}y,  therefore,  covering 
their  eyes  with  their  hands,  prostrated  themselves 
on  the  bare  rocks.  Their  monotonous  voices  in  the 
meantime  chiming  together,  and  mingling  with 
the  hoarse  brawl  of  the  cataract,  were  uttering 
strange  orisons  and  mystic  charms,  which  were 
rapposed  to  have  power  to  expel  supernatural  in- 
truders. ]£r.  Asbury  and  Charles  Stirling  gazed 
in  wonder  on  the  figure,  and  were  silent ;  while 
the  servants  exchanged  mysterious  looks  of  fear- 
ful meaning,  until  old  Nanny's  face  was  white  as 
aiheet. 

As  the  ceremony  of  exorcism  became  more  en- 
Snesing  to  the  foresters,  their  voices  arose  above 
the  noise  of  the  waterfall,  and  fell  on  the  ear  of 
the  apparition.  It  moved,  it  started,  it  ran  and 
plunged  down  the  pass  toward  the  river!  No 
sooner  had  Cudjoe's  eyes  detected  this  movement, 
than  rising  be  exclaimed, 

''  'Tis  BuUer  I  He's  got  the  life  of  forty  wild 
cats  in  him;  and  even  the  loosened  mountain 
failing  on  his  back  eaint  kill  him." 

Shenandoah  at  the  same  breath  arose  from  his 
prostration,  and  both  foresters  were  instantly  in 
^▼ift  pursuit  of  the  flying  Butler. 

The  reader  will  remember,  that  when  the  second 
described  rock  was  thundering  downt  the  pass, 
jnst  behind  the  two  escaping  warriors,  one  of  them 
Mddenly  disappeared  from  the  view  of  the  be- 
holden, who  tihought  him  ground  to  powder 
beneath  the  falling  mass.  That  warrior  was  Col- 
onel Butler,  who  with  a  heroic  chief  had  ascended 
in  advance  of  their  comrades,  and  getting  under 
">«  jtttty  which  formed  the  cave,  the  first  of  the 
Tolling  locis  had  bounded  over  their  heads ;  and 


though  the  second  mass  had  overwhelmed  Butler's 
oompanioui  he  himself  was  saved  by  springing 
from  the  centre  of  the  pass  into  the  canoe  which 
had  there  been  left. 

It  seems  that  Butler,  though  as  powerful  in  in- 
tellect as  he  was  in  muscular  strength,  had  for  a 
moment  become  bewildered  by  the  overwhelming 
catastrophe  which  had  befallen  his  companions. 
When  he  waq  first  beheld  standing  erect  in  the 
canoe,  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  vacancy,  and  his 
senses  seemed  to  have  forsaken  him.  But  now 
the  excited  foresters  were  seen  leaping  and  plung- 
ing near  the  foot  of  the  pass,  with  the  eagerness 
of  hounds  on  the  scent,  in  hot  pursuit  of  Butler ; 
who,  having  arrived  at  the  landing-place,  was  hur- 
riedly endeavouring  to  unfasten  the  batteau,  and 
thus  escape  down  the  river.  The  ill-directed  efforts 
which  he  made  with  nervous  hands,  to  untie  the 
bark  ropes  which  held  the  boat  to  the  shore,  de- 
tained him  until  Cudjoe's  tomahawk  whizzing  by 
his  head,  and  shaving  off  one  ear,  admonished  him 
that  instant  flight,  without  boat,  across  the  river, 
was  his  only  chance  of  escape.  Quitting  the  boat^ 
therefore,  Butler  plunged  into  the  water,  and  was 
shortly  followed  by  Shenandoah's  squire,  of  whose 
dexterity  in  the  Uquid  element  he  had  lately  had 
satisfactory  demonstration.  Butler's  having  the 
^tart,  and  the  squire's  being  somewhat  wind-blown 
by  the  violence  of  his  pursuit,  gave  the  former  the 
only  chance  for  his  life;  for  now  the  gleaming 
blade  of  Cudjoe's  knife  sparkled  on  the  face  of  th<» 
stream,  as  he  buffeted  the  current,  and  gained 
upon  his  intended  victim.  Fearful  was  the  con- 
flict ;  the  one  making  desperate  struggles  for  life, 
while  the  other,  flushed  with  anticipated  revenge, 
dashed  aside  the  waters  of  the  Mohawk.  As  they 
neared  the  southern  shore,  and  Cudjoe's  right  arm 
was  about  to  direct  the  fatal  blade  toward  the 
struggling  victim,  the  latter  touched  the  gravelly 
bottom  beneath  him,  and  gave  a  desperate  leap 
toward  the  shore.  This  saved  his  vital  parts  from 
contact  with  the  steel ;  which  lighting  on  one  of 
the  lower  limbs  of  the  Colonel,  inflicted  a  deep 
flesh-wound,  that  besmeared  the  leaves  with  blood, 
as  he  leaped  on  shore,  and  plunged  into  the  depths 
of  the  forest. 

^^  The  brute  has  'scaped  me  arter  all ;"  exclaimed 
Cudjoe,  on  landing ;  "  though,  if  the  native  element 
had  been  one  rod  wider,  he'd  been  feeding  fishes 
to-nighty  any  how ;  but  on  land  he's  got  longer  legs 
nor  1 ;  and  though  the  blood  spirts  from  one  of 
them  on  the  bushes  where  he  goes,  so  that  I  could 
track  him  to  Utica,  who  knows  but  the  varmifU 
might  fall  in  with  a  dozen  vipers  of  his  tribe,  who 
by  this  time  are  coming  up  the-  river  from  their 
burning  extralntion?  Howsomever,  eick  a  wild 
cat  sha'nt  always  live  in  these  here  forests,  if  She- 
nandoah and  I  have  our  lives  and  rifles  spared  to 
us." 

The  disappointed  Cudjoe  again  betook  himself 
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to  the  water,  and  soon  joined  the  party  standmg 
upon  the  other  shore.  Shenandoah  had  already 
picked  up  the  severed  ear  of  the  fugitive,  and  was 
stringing  it  to  his  leathern  helt,  beside  his  dis- 
figured scalps,  by  means  of  a  thorn  needle,  and 
thread  of  buck's  sinews. 

"  A  poor  consam  for  a  trophery  ;^*  cried  Cndjoe, 
'^  though,  howsomever,  we  must  presarve  it  for 
good  luck.  It's  a  sign,  you  see,  that  the  next 
piece  of  skin  we  shall  peel  off  the  varmint  will  be 
covered  with  the  hair  of  his  head." 

On  the  party's  returning  to  the  cave,  they  found 
Johnstone  in  a  calm  sleep,  being  watched  over  by 
a  guardian  angel,  whose  waking  dreams  did  not 
exclude  the  patient  from  their  cognizance,  what- 
ever place  the  affectionate  nurse  might  at  that 
moment  occupy  in  the  quiet  dreams  of  the  patient. 

From  the  point  where  the  party  now  was,  to 
the  palace  of  Shenandoah,  or  Oneida  Castle,  was 
about  fifty  miles.  The  Mohawk  was  to  be  navi- 
gated for  about  thirty  miles,  to  the  point  now 
known  as  Utica;  where,  after  concealing  their 
crafts,  they  were  to  pursue  an  Indian  trail,  across 
the  forest,  in  a  south-west  direction,  to  the  castle. 
But  there  was  danger  in  leaving  the  stronghold 
which  they  now  occupied,  and  pursuing  their 
course  up  the  river.  The  reader  may  remember 
that  several  batteaux  had  gone  down  the  Hudson, 
to  the  landing-place  opposite  the  Mountain-house, 
manned  with  armed  warriors,  under  command  of 
Butler,  in  order  to  take  part  in  the  burning  and 
massacre  above  noted ;  and  that  Butler,  with  a 
part  of  these  warriors,  had  left  their  work  of  de- 
struction unfinished,  that  they  might  pursue  the 
canoes  of  the  foresters  up  the  river.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  very  shortly  the  remaining  warriors 
would  be  on  their  return,  and  would  probably 
overtake  our  flying  party  before  they  reached  their 
destination,  should  they  now  resume  their  journey. 
Hence  it  was  ordered  by  the  guides,  that  all  should 
remain  quiet  in  the  cave,  until  the  danger  should 
be  past. 

The  exciting  scenes  of  the  previous  day  had 
rendered  abstinence  to  the  inmates  of  the  cave  an 
involuntary  virtue  :  they  having  had  no  food  since 
they  fed  on  the  slaughtered  moose.  The  portions 
of  that  animal  which  they  had  brought  witii  them, 
though  sufficiently  savoury  for  a  savage  appetite, 
were  quite  too  stale  to  go  down  with  the  whites : 
hence  the  guides  were  obliged  to  resort  to  those 
resources  which  ever  prove  abundant  whilst  a 
forest  is  around  a  woodsman,  and  a  stream  of 
water  before  him.  In  a  wide-spread  foiest,  such 
as  the  Oneida  Indians  occupied  at  the  time  of 
which  we  write,  the  natives  were  never  at  a  loss 
for  a  plenteous  meal.  The  bark  canoes  and  fish- 
ing-spears, which  had  been  secured  on  land,  were 
now  removed  to  the  river,  just  below  the  falls, 
where  Mr.  Asbury  and  Lieutenant  Stirling,  seated 
upon  a  rock  beside  the  stream,  enjoyed  a  rare 
treat,  in  witnessing  the  dexterity  of  the  foresters 
in  capturing  salmon-trout.  Indians  enjoy  this 
exercise.  It  is  one  of  their  most  dexterous  amuse- 
ments. Their  method  is  to  fling  the  spear  at  the 
darting  fish  when  in  fall  motion.  Like  the  sports- 
man who  scorns  to  take  the  bird  other  than  on  the 


wing,  so  the  expert  native  fisher  never  disgraces 
his  spear  by  throwing  it  at  a  stationaiy  fish.  The 
Europeans  were  surprised  and  delighted  to  witness 
the  lank  form  of  the  forest  monarch  swingiog 
and  depending  over  his  tiny  bark,— now  over  tbU 
side,  and  now  over  that;  while  the  frail  thing 
which  bore  him  was  rocking  and  trembling  on  the 
agitated  waters  below  the  cataract.  They  saw 
too,  ever  and  anon,  the  long,  slender  shaft,  wielded 
by  the  chief,  drawn  backward,  and  then  thrust 
forward  out  of  his  hands,  doing  its  execution  on  a 
darting  trout,  some  twenty  feet  distant  from  the 
canoe.  This  amusement  had  been  so  engroasiog, 
as  well  to  the  foresters  as  to  the  spectators,  that 
the  sun  had  long  since  passed  the  meridian,  and 
was  now  declining  in  the  west ;  of  which,  when 
Shenandoah  took  note,  he  seemed  to  wake  np  to 
some  anticipated  event,  and  directing  the  eyes  of 
his  squire  to  the  same  glorious  descending  orb, 
then  significantly  pointing  down  the  river,  both 
foresters  immediately  quitted  their  sport,  landing 
a  fine  parcel  of  the  finny  tribe  safely  on  shore. 

The  spectators  now  became  witnesses  of  a  move- 
ment in  their  leaders,  which  they  could  not  divine. 
The  foresters  lashed  the  canoes  together  with  a 
strong  bark  rope,  not  laterally,  but  end  to  end, 
leaving  a  space  between  them.  At  the  centre  of 
the  rope  which  united  the  barks,  another  rope  was 
fastened,  and  a  huge  stone  was  made  fast  to  the 
other  end  of  the  rope.  This  stone  was  placed  in 
the  centre  of  one  of  the  canoes,  while  Shenandoah 
stepped  on  board  the  other,  at  the  same  time  giving 
certain  directions  to  Cudjoe  in  his  native  dialect. 
On  the  chiefs  pushing  off  from  shore,  his  squire 
strung  the  fishes  on  strips  of  elm  bark,  placing 
them  on  his  shoulders,  and,  beckoning  the  specta- 
tors to  follow  him,  he  led  the  way  np  the  danger- 
ous pass. 

Delivering  the  fish  over  to  the  servants  to  be 
dressed  for  dinner,  Cudjoe  collected  all  the  blan- 
kets, buffalo  skins,  garments,  and  rugs  of  even' 
kind  which  he  could  find  in  the  cave,  when  taking 
his  departure.  The  Europeans,  wearied  with  their 
toils,  reposed  themselves  in  the  cave  while  dinner 
was  providing.  As  they  were  thus  wntching  the 
roasting  process,  and  talking  over  the  stirring 
events  of  the  previous  day,  and  the  fearfal  perils 
which  they  had  escaped,  a  wild  yell  from  withoat 
started  them  to  their  feet,  and  drew  them  to  the 
mouth  of  the  cave.  Casting  their  eyes  down  the 
pass  towards  the  river,  some  ten  frightful  figures, 
in  Indian  costume,  met  their  view,  standing  upon 
the  jutting  rocks  ;  among  which  the  unique  frame 
of  Cudjoe  was  palpably  discernible.  Johnstone, 
who  by  this  time  had  woken  up,  and  was  much 
refreshed,  scrutinized  the  figures  for  a  moment, 
like  one  who  knew  Indian  habits,  and  the  crafty 
wiles  of  his  forest  companions,  then,  bursting  from 
the  party  at  the  cave's  mouth,  he  made  down  the 
pass  toward  Cudjoe.  Another  wild  whoop,  « 
from  many  voices,  came  echoing  up  the  valley 
from  the  river,  where,  floating  in  full  view,  three 
batteaux,  having  twenty  Iroquois  warriors  on 
board,  met  the  eyes  of  the  alarmed  party.  Brii* 
liant  paints,  just  laid  on,  striped  their  bronz^i 
headsand  faces  with  black  and  red.  Eagle  feathers 
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oewlj  adjusted,  nodded  in  their  casqneB.    The 
settiog  son  poured  its  yellow  ladianoe  on  the 
^kling  brooches,  silrer  hands,  bright  wampum 
beads,  and  fluttering  ribands,  which  bedizened  the 
Indiaiu^  and  which  were  worn  in  profusion  on  this 
oecasion,  as  a  triumphal  display  in  celebration  of 
their  recent  massacres.     As  yet,  they  had  dis- 
corered  nothing  of  the  escaping  party,  or  seen 
any  thing  unusual  around  "Idtae  Falls."    The 
slumt  abore  noted  was  what  is  common  among  the 
tribes,  when  they  heave  in  sight  of  some  well 
kaown  or  remarlobble  point.     Here  a  landing  was 
to  be  made ;  the  boats  were  to  be  drawn  out  from 
the  water,  and  carried  by  hand  around  the  falls, 
before  progress  could  be  made  in  the  journey, 
"little  Falls"  was,  therefore,  a  point  where  wig- 
i»nw  were  frequently  struck  up,  fires  lighted, 
pioTisions  cooked,  and  Indian  comforts  enjoyed, 
sometimes  for  a  day  or  two  together ;  and  hence 
it  was  that  the  said  echoing  shout  was  sent  up,  as 
this  noted  landing-place   came  in  view.      The 
echoes  around  this  broken  spot  were  again  made 
Tocal  by  what,  to  the  ears  of  the  Europeans,  was 
more  wild  and  unique  than  any  thing  they  had 
erer  heard.     The  Iroquois  war^song  floated  on  the 
breeie,  and  sent  its  strange  and  almost  unearthly 
variations  and  screechings  up  the  glen ;  while  the 
vairiors,  standing  up  in  their  boats,  were  throw- 
ing their  bodies  and  limbs  into  fantastic  and  men- 
acing forms,  brandishing  their  gleaming  toma- 
hawks around  their  heads,  and  enacting,  in  mimic 
show,  those  barbarous  deeds  in  which  they  had 
recently  been  engaged.    Of  a  sudden,  the  gesticu- 
lations ceased,  the  war-song  was  hushed ;  while 
the  eyes  of  every  warrior  were  fixed  on  some 
object  at  the  foot  of  the  falls.    By  the  next  mo- 
ment, the  attention  of  our  party  was  directed  to- 
ward the  same  ]K>int,  by  a  loud  plunge  n:iade  in 
the  water  in  the  direction  of  the  canoes.    They 
looked,  and,  lo !  both  bark  canoes  were  pitched 
up  on  end,  filling  with  water,  and  fast  sinking  in 
the  mid-current  of  the  Mohawk,  while  Shenan- 
doah, having  leaped  out  of  his  canoe,  as  he  rolled 
the  big  stone  into  the  centre  of  the  stream,  was 
now  seen  making  toward  the  shore.   As  the  chief- 
tain neared  the  bank,  a  volley  was  directed  toward 
him  by  the  Iroquois ;  but  the  distance  was  too 
great  for  even  Indian  rifles.    The  moment  Shenan- 
doah reached  the  shore,  he  set  up  a  wild  whoop  of 
exnltation  and  defiance,  succeeded  by  a  loud  call 
io  Cadjoe,  pronounced  in  the  Indian  tongue.  Cud- 
joe  and  Johnatone  immediately  repaired  to  the 
month  of  the  cave,  urging  the  whole  party  to  go 
with  them  down  the  pass,  and  take  their  positions 
among  the  fignres  there  standing.   But  it  required 
moch  explanation  and  entreaty  before  the  terrors 
<^  the  party  oould  be  so  allayed,  as  that  they 
conld  be  persuaded  the  strangers  would  not  harm 
them.    On  the  figures  being  approached,  they 
were  diseovered  to  be  only  images  of  savage  war- 
non,  ingeniously  got  up  by  Cudjoe,  by  his  fasten- 
ing stakes  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  springing 
hoops,  made  of  twigs  and  bushes,  around  them, 
and  so  hanging  on  the  blankets,  buffalo-skins,  &c. 
whieh  he  had  taken  from  the  cave,  as  to  present 
what  appeared  a  platoon  of  Indians;  holding  rifles 


in  their  hands.  **  Don't  be  afeard  of  these  dead 
cnUtera"  said  Cudjoe,  as  he  led  the  party  up  to 
them.  "  Mix  yourselves  up  with  them,  holding 
these  sticks  in  your  right  hand  by  the  centre,  with 
the  hack-end  trailed  down  toward  the  ground,  jist 
as  how  Indians  cany  their  rifles,  and  keep  moving 
round  among  the  Mmagesy  frequently  passing  be- 
fore 'em,  or  the  cunning  wxrmin^  will  find  out  the 
joke  as  well  as  you."  At  the  same  time  delivering 
to  each  European,  not  omitting  old  Nanny,  apiece 
of  wood,  not  unlike,  in  shape  and  size,  to  an  Indian 
rifle.  By  this  time,  Shenandoah  came  up  and 
joined  the  party ;  himself,  Cudjoe,  and  Johnstone, 
engrossing  the  only  real  rifles  which  they  could 
command.  An  angle  in  the  stream,  and  an  inter- 
posing dump  of  bushes,  had  prevented  the  Iro- 
quois from  following,  with  their  eyes,  the  course 
pursued  by  Shenandoah,  as  he  ascended  up  the 
pass.  As  the  warriors  landed,  fastening  their 
batteaux  to  the  shore,  they  cast  a  searching  eye 
around  the  faUs ;  but  knowing  nothing  of  the 
cave,  or  that  the  rocky  height  was  any  where 
accessible,  they  had  not  as  yet  discovered  our  for- 
midable band  standing  upon  the  niches  of  the 
rock.  Forming  themselves  into  sbgle  file,  the 
Iroquois  came  to  the  spot  whero  wigwams  wero 
wont  to  be  reared,  and  fires  lighted,  by  the  passing 
tribes.  It  was  the  spot  whero  their  late  companions 
had  spent  their  last  night.  Their  steps  became 
cautious,  and  not  a  word  escaped  their  lips.  The 
half-consumed  brands  of  the  last  night's  firo  lay 
at  their  feet ;  broken  provisions  wero  strowed 
around ;  but  what  aroused  their  suspicion  and 
surprise  was,  that  a  camp  kettle,  certain  bear- 
skins, and  other  cumbrous  articles,  which  they  ro* 
cognised  as  belonging  to  their  tribe,  still  lay  thero 
beforo  the  brands ;  the  same  having  been  left  when 
the  vanquished  party  left  their  encampment,  and 
attempted  to  ascend  to  the  cave.  The  warriors 
stood  around  these  ominous  indications  in  deep 
concern.  Soon  a  scrutinizing  chief  fixed  his  eyes 
on  a  huge  rock  which  lay  upon  the  bank  of  the 
river,  near  where  they  stood.  It  was  no  other 
than  the  first  described  rock  which  thundered 
down  the  pass.  He  peroeived,  by  the  path  it  had 
ploughed  through  the  surface  of  the  groen  bank, 
that  it  had  lately  descended  from  the  mountain. 
Another  look,  and  clotted  blood,  scattered  brains^ 
and  Indian  hair,  wero  discovered  on  the  rock.  The 
whole  band  drew  up  around  this  fearful  revelation 
of  disaster,  fixing  their  astonished  gaze  on  it ;  but 
they  stood  in  death-like  silence. 

The  next  moment,  and  the  air  was  rent  with 
the  wild  melancholy  bowlings  of  the  death-whoop, 
which  being  prolonged  by  the  echoes,  and  repeated 
by  the  bereft  savages,  sounded  to  the  ears  of  the 
Europeans  like  the  dismal  wailings  of  the  lost. 
The  Iroquois  threw  down  their  tomahawks, 
tore  out  the  eagle  feathers  from  their  casques, 
scattering  them  on  the  ground  ;  and,  falling  upon 
their  faces,  they  besmeared  themselves  with  the 
dust  and  ashes  which  lay  around  the  camp.  At 
this  juncture,  the  tliree  foresters,  responding  to  a 
signal  given  by  Shenandoah,  sent  up  a  fearful 
yell  in  unison,  well  known  as  the  war-whoop  of 
\  the  QQeidas,  aQd  which  was  instantly  recognised 
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by  the  prostrate  sarageSy  while  the  simultaneoaB 
report  of  the  three  rifles,  pointed  down  towards 
the  mourners,  brought  them  instantly  to  their  feet. 
A  single  glance  towards  the  dangerous  pass  reveal- 
ed, to  the  terrified  Iroquois,  a  formidable  band 
of  armed  Oneidas  occupying  the  frightful  cliffs. 
It  required  but  one  feaif  ul  look ;  and  every  howl- 
ing Iroquois  was  leaping  towards  the  landing- 
place  ;  and  without  stopping  to  tmtie  their  boats, 
they  plunged  into  the  river,  below  the  falls,  swam 
to  the  southern  shore,  and  fled  into  the  forest  in 
the  same  direction  taken  by  Butler. 

CILIPTEB  XIII. 

"If  you 
Look  for  ft  good  Bpeech  now,  yon  undo  m«.** 

SHAKSPBRBb 

**  It's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good."  Hie 
flight  of  the  Iroquois,  the  loss  of  their  boats,  the 
panic  into  which  they  had  been  thrown  by  Cudjoe's 
himagesy  and  their  toilsome  journey  through  the 
wilderness,  without  trails  to  guide  them,  or  rifles 
to  provide  for  or  defend  them,  had  been  an  un- 
mixed evil  to  them,  had  not  the  salvation  of  Butler 
attended  the  disaster. 

That  strange  being  of  adventure,  and  more  than 
savage  cruelty,  afterwardsgave  the  following  account 
of  what  befel  him,  from  the  time  he  lost  his  ear  to 
his  arrival  in  Canada.  The  wound  inflicted  by  Cud- 
joe's  knife  had  been  attended  with  no  danger,  had 
it  been  at  once  closed  up  by  a  surgeon's  needle, 
and  covered  by  an  adhesive  plaster.  Under  that 
treatment  of  flesh  wounds,  so  much  approved  of 
in  modem  practice,  undoubtedly  healing  by  first 
intention  had  been  the  happy  result.  But  Butler's 
veins  had  been  opened  by  Dr.  Cudjoe's  knife  at  a 
time  when  the  blood  of  the  former  was  boiling 
with  agitation  and  excitement  ;  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  his  tearing  through  the  underwood, 
and  running  for  his  life,  proved  very  beneficial  to 
the  deep  wound.  After  running  for  two  miles,  at 
the  top  of  his  speed,  expecting  every  moment  to 
feel  the  iron  hand  of  Cudjoe  on  his  shoulder,  he 
fainted,  from  loss  of  blood.  The  flying  Iroquois 
landing  at  the  same  point  where  their  wounded 
leader  had  reached  the  shore,  soon  discovered  his 
blood-bespattered  trail ;  and,  without  knowing  to 
whom  or  to  what  it  might  conduct  them,  guided 
hy  Indian  instinct,  they  followed  after  it,  till  they 
came  to  the  prostrate  and  insensible  body  of  their 
white  chief.  They  soon  stanched  the  blood,  bound 
up  the  wound,  and  prepared  a  rude  litter  for  his 
removal.  For  two  hundred  miles  the  wounded 
leader  was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  his  faithful 
followers ;  the  whole  party  enduring  fatigues  and 
hunger,  and  encountering  perils,  ariaing  from 
deceitful  morasses,  entangling  swamps,  and  wild 
beasts,  which  would  have  utterly  destroyed  men 
familiar  only  with  civilized  life. 

Setting  down  the  litter  on  tlie  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario,  the  warriors  hewed  out  rude  canoes, 
from  some  fallen  trees,  with  their  tomahawks, 
which  they  had  retained  fastened  in  their  belts,  at 
the  time  Cudjoe  frightened  them  away.  With 
these  canoes  the  party  navigated  the  lake ;  effect- 


ing a  safe  landing  at  Kingston,  then  the  head* 
quarters  of  that  portion  of  the  British  army  sta- 
tioned in  Canada. 

Butler  also  reported,  that  his  band  informed  him, 
that  while  they  were  paying  the  solemn  obsequies 
over  the  crushed  remains  of  their  comrades,  at 
the  foot  of  the  dangerous  pass,  their  rifles  being 
laid  adde  during  that  sacred  rite,  all  at  once  a 
mixed  army,  composed  of  Oneida  warriors  and 
Yankee  rebels,  sprang  up  from  the  clefts  of  the 
rock,  which  would  have  overwhelmed  them,  had 
they  not  taken  to  instant  flight  across  the  river, 
unencumbered  by  their  rifles. 

The  party  at  the  cave,  witnessing  the  panic  of 
the  Iroquois,  felt  relieved  from  present  apprehen- 
sion. Leaving  the  men  of  straw,  set  up  by  Cndjoe, 
to  guard  the  dangerous  pass  through  the  night, 
save  that  certain  bear-skins  and  buffalo  robes 
were  borrowed  from  their  backs,  whereon  to  repose, 
the  weary  travellers  betook  themselves  to  test, 
after  they  had  well  supped  on  the  delicious  salmon- 
trout,  captured  by  the  foresters,  and  dressed  by  old 
Nanny.  For  greater  caution  the  foresters  had 
collected  the  whole  number  of  rifles  left  by  their 
foe,  borne  them  to  the  cave,  looked  that  they  were 
well  chai^ged  and  primed,  and  so  placed  them,  near 
the  mou^  of  the  cave,  that  they  could  be  put  to 
instant  use  in  case  of  surprise.  Besides  this,  as  a 
substitute  for  an  alarm  bell,  the  old  chief  placed 
certain  strips  of  bark  across  the  narrowest  point 
of  the  pass,  connecting  these  with  another  strip, 
extending  to  the  cave,  and  this  latter  to  the  trigger 
of  a  rifle,  placed  at  the  cave's  mouth,  in  manner  of 
a  spring-gun ;  so  that  any  disturbance  of  the 
interposing  strips  would  let  off  an  alarm  gun,  and 
arouse  the  party.  With  these  precautions,  all 
slept  in  conscious  security ;  the  foresters  taking 
their  position  near  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 

Three  days  and  nights  were  thus  spent  in  this 
strong-hold  of  the  crags,  by  which  time  Johnstone, 
having  pretty  well  recovered,  the  men  removed 
two  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  batteaux  left  to 
them  by  their  foes,  to  the  level  above  the  falls ; 
where,  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  all  went 
on  board,  not  omitting  to  take  with  them  the  tiny 
bark  canoes,  which  had  so  well  served  them  np 
the  rivers,  and  which  were  raised  from  their  watery 
bed,  where  they  lay  hid,  by  Cudjoe's  diving  and 
cutting  the  rope  which  held  them  to  the  stone. 
Their  navigation  to  Utica,  the  concealment  of  their 
boats  there,  and  their  journey  on  the  trail  to 
Oneida  CasUe,  furnishing  nothing  unusual  to 
savage  adventure,  claim  no  especial  record ;  hence 
we  leave  the  party  to  pursue  that  journey  alone, 
while  we  give  a  rude  drawing  of  the  last  named 
strong-hold. 

Oneida  Castle  received  that  English  name  from 
Dominie  Rirkland,  the  first  missionary  sent  out 
from  Europe  to  evangelize  these  western  tribes. 

He  was  a  Scotsman  by  birth  and  education; 
deriving  his  orthodoxy  from  the  Calvinistic  esta- 
blishment of  Scotia,  but  no  doubt  imbibing  bis 
evangelical  zeal,  and  devotion  of  soul,  body,  and 
interest  to  the  gospel,  from  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
inspired  the  apostles.  This  palace  of  Shenandoah's 
was  known  among  the  Indiana  as  **  Nahu  tor 
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(kMkf  Aa  Ue;'*  rignifyiog  the  safe  Tetieat  and 
ddightfdl  home  of  the  Oneidas.  A  little  north  of 
ike  Msile,  but  in  foil  riew  of  it,  stretches  ont  that 
qiarkliiig  sheet  of  water  known  as  Oneida  Lake. 
To  the  east,  the  luxuriant  hmdscape  slopes  off,  in 
gentle  and  most  lorely  undulations,  for  twenty- 
two  miles,  to  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk.  From 
the  south,  murmuring  along  the  vale,  comes  the 
flheet  of  liquid  crystal  which  supplies  the  lake, 
andiscslled  Oneida  Creek.  The  bold  and  grand 
liigh  lands  of  the  west,  clothed  with  the  sublime 
and  aolemn  forests,  whose  successiye  growths  hare 
neoided  the  passing  epochs  of  time  from  creation's 
liirth,  preaent  an  imposing  outline,  and  seem  to 
form  a  natural  boundary  to  the  progress  of  man 
in  that  direction.  This  boundary  has  long  since 
Iwen  paaied ;  and  millions  of  human  beings  now 
fill  up  the  space  between  it  aild  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tiins. 

The  stronghold  was  established  on  a  blufF,  or 
high  bank  of  the  stream  above  described.  From 
the  foot  of  this  blttff,  the  country  all  round,  up 
ititam  and  down,  east  and  west,  to  the  boundary 
of  the  hills,  was  enchanting.  Before  the  plough 
of  the  white  man  had  ever  turned  up  its  fertile 
loil,  the  Tale,  formed  by  the  stream,  presented  a 
natand  meadow,  clothed  with  the  ridiest  rerdure, 
slurted  by  native  forest  oaks,  and  interspersed  by 
the  wild  plum-tree  and  apple-tree,  on  whose  tops 
wreathed  the  grape-wines,  loaded  with  delicious 
fmit  Wild  flowers  sprinkled  the  landscape  with 
<feleetable  beauty,  and  filled  the  atmosphere  with 
their  breathing  odours.  Such  was  the  sylvan 
iiome  of  the  king  of  the  Oneidas. 

The  blnfF,  consisting  of  several  acres,  was  of  an 
oral  form,  and  surrounded  by  several  rows  of 
>toekade.  The  outer  row  commenced  in  the  fMse^ 
at  the  foot  of  the  slope ;  then,  as  the  rows  were 
repeated,  ascending  the  bank,  and  points  at  the 
top,  the  whole  presented  the  appearance  of  suc- 
ccttive  rows  of  baluster-work,  ascending  from  the 
pit  of  an  amphitheatre  to  the  distant  wall.  These 
ypright  timbers  were  round  logs  of  red  cedar,  ten 
inehes  in  diameter,  and  twelve  feet  in  length.  The 
Wing  nature  of  the  wood  ensured  its  durability 
for  generations ;  the  position  of  the  rows  made 
them  proof  against  small  arms ;  and  the  sharpened 
points  prevented  scaling. 

Within  the  circle  of  these  rows,  a  compact 
^ge  had  been  built ;  and  in  the  centre  stood 
the  eastle,  which  was  considered  impregnable.  It 
^u  composed  of  logs  and  stones,  the  walls  being 
^  feet  in  thickness.  The  stockade  wa^  unbroken; 
^^  80  far  as  a  stranger,  or  even  a  scrutinizing 
enemy  could  discover,  there  was  no  avenu«  of 
Approach.  Indian  history  does  not  present  an 
instance  where  art  had  be*n  so  largely  displayed 
to  render  home  secure  against  invasion. 
For  the  right  understanding  of  subsequent  pages, 
here  to  reveal  what  was  kept  as  a 
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profound  secret  among  the  Oneidas  for  generations, 
▼ia.,  the  way  into  this  fort. 

On  the  bank  of  the  stream,  without  the  stockade, 
and  opposite  the  highest  point  of  the  bluff,  a  ledge 
^  rockt  had  been  formed ;  and  a  small  and  irre- 
f^  tpertore,  searedy  disoemible,  communicates 


with  a  natural  cave,  lying  under  the  bluff.  From 
the  extremity  of  this  cave,  a  flight  of  Steps  had 
been  cut  through  the  superincumbent  rock,  con- 
ducting to  a  point  within  the  enclosure ;  but  the 
utmost  of  Indian  skill  had  been  exerted  at  this 
termimu,  to  prevent  surprise,  and  frustrate  the 
efforts  of  besiegers  in  making  entry.  Oneida  Castle 
was  resorted  to  only  in  time  of  war,  and  for  per- 
sonal protection.  In  times  of  peace,  clumps  of 
Indian  villages,  which  were  scattered  in  every 
direction  over  the  lovely  landscape  above  describ- 
ed, were  occupied  by  the  nation  ;  which  might  be 
considersd  as  the  most  favoured,  the  most  happy, 
and  most  illustrious  of  the  Six  Nations^  the  Senecaa 
excepted. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  write,  Chriitianity  had 
made  but  little  progress  among  the  tribe.  She- 
nandoah, the  chief,  with  a  few  others,  had  been 
baptized  into  the  Christian  faith  ;  though  the 
reader  has  already  perceived  that  even  the  king 
^'  saw  but  through  a  glass  darkly ; "  while  by  far 
the  greater  portion  of  his  subjects  still  adhered  to 
their  ancient  mythology.  A  large  portion  of  their 
warriors  had  gone  off  to  the  west,  and  taken  up 
arms  against  the  colonists.  Some  of  these,  how- 
ever, had  returned  disheartened  at  the  prospects  of 
the  royal  cause.  It  was  conceived,  by  the  natioli 
generally^  that  the  Great  Spirit  had  become  angry 
with  them,  and  had  delivered  them  over  to  tin 
bufietings  of  some  evil  genius ;  hence  their  divided 
councils ;  hence  their  wives  had  been  made  tem- 
porary widows,  and  their  children  orphans,  by 
their  husbands  and  fathers  abandoning  them, 
and  uniting  with  the  foe.  It  was  concluded  by 
the  nation,  that  it  was  expedient  to  dedicate  a  day 
at  least  to  exorcism,  for  the  expulsion  of  the  evil 
spirit,  and  to  regain  the  countenance  and  favour 
of  Nanioansw,  the  Great  Spirit,  whom  they  had 
offended.  Shenandoah  being  absent,  and  a  bap- 
tized Christian  withal,  his  people,  very  conside- 
rately, selected  this  occasion  for  the  rite,  that  the 
chief  might  not  fall  under  the  rebuke  of  Dominie 
Kirkland,  who  was  also  absent  at  the  time,  for 
suffering  what  the  missionary  might  condemn  as  a 
pagan  profanation.  Our  escaped  party  happened 
to  arrive  at  the  castle  in  the  forenoon  of  the  day  fix- 
ed on  for  this  important  ceremony.  After  the  nation 
had  hailed  the  return  of  their  venerated  chief  and 
their  favourite  Cudjoe,  and  had  obtained  Shenan- 
doah's acquiescence  in  the  intended  celebration, 
they  proceeded  as  follows.  Two  white  dogs, 
wit^hout  spot  or  blemish,  were  led,  in  leather  thongs, 
to  the  door  of  the  council-house,  and,  being  fastened 
there.  Strong  withes  were  girded  around  their 
necks,  by  which  they  were  strangled  to  death. 
Strange  and  unearthly  figures  were  then  drawn 
upon  them  by  black,  scarlet,  vermilion,  and  violet 
paints.  Eagle  feathers  were  stuck  in  their  ears 
and  nostrils,  and  gaudy  trinkets  and  ribands  were 
hung  around  their  necks,  covering  their  breasts. 
Thus  bedizened,  the  dogs  were  elevated  on  poles, 
twenty  feet  from  the  ground ;  the  poles  having 
been  stripped  of  their  bark,  and  stained,  in  irregu- 
lar spots,  by  the  dogs'  blood.  These  poles,  stand- 
ing in  the  centre  of  the  open  area,  elevating  the 
victims^  the  whole  tribe,  including  Cadjoe,  formed 
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a  circle  around  the  ofivring;  the  men  on  the  east 
side,  and  the  women  on  the  west.  Nine  selected  pro- 
pitiators now  stepped  forward  from  the  ring,  and 
formed  a  smaller  ring  immediately  around  the 
poleSy  Cudjoe  being  one  of  thisselect  number.  These 
were  highly  painted,  and  ornamented  by  feathers, 
wampum,  and  various  gaudy  trinkets ;  each  one 
carrying  a  long  ear  of  Indian  com  in  his  right 
hand.  As  the  turn-drums  struck  up  their  rude 
music,  accompanied  by  the  monotonous  grunting  of 
sundry  select  vocalists,  the  inner  circle  commenced 
the  wizard  dance  around  the  sacrifice.  At  first 
their  motions  were  staid  and  slow;  but,  as  the 
enthusiasm  of  Indian  devotion  grew  upon  them, 
their  evolutions  became  strangely  wild,  quick,  and 
mysteriously  involved ;  while  their  ferocious  coun- 
tenances exhibited  demoniac  contortions. 

When  this  part  of  the  ceremony  was  completed, 
it  was  understood  that  the  sins  of  the  whole 
nation  had  thereby  become  transfused  into  these 
mediators,  who  were  to  go  through  another  ma- 
gical process,  by  which  these  sins  were  to  pass 
into  one  of  their  number,  as  sole  mediator,  and 
from  him  to  the  white  dogs,  which  were  thus  to 
become  the  final  scape-goats  of  the  concentrated 
wickedness  of  the  whole  tribe.  To  this  end  the 
illustrious  nine  for  a  moment  retired  into  the 
council-house ;  soon,  however,  re-appearing,  cloth- 
ed with  skins  of  various  wild  animals,  with  the 
hair  outward  ;  their  faces  covered  with  the  most 
ludicrous  masks,  composed  of  white  birch  bark, 
and  stained  in  a  comical  manner,  and  their  hands 
concealed  by  tortoise-shells  drawn  over  them. 
These  monsters  rushed  out  of  the  council-house  in 
horrid  confusion,  setting  up  frightful  yells,  and 
imitating  wild  demons.  They  seized  the  fire- 
brands, burning  before  the  wigwams,  and  collect- 
ing them  together,  placed  them  while  blazing  on 
the  earthen  altar,  which  had  been  raised  three 
feet  from  the  surface,  directly  under  the  swinging 
dogs.  By  pulling  certain  strings  extending  up 
the  poksy  and  connecting  with  the  dogs,  they 
lowered  these  sacrificial  offerings  to  a  proper 
roasting  distance,  directly  over  the  fires  which 
they  had  kindled.  The  fire  blazing  up  and  igniting 
the  combustible  ornaments  of  the  dogs,  throwing 
a  lurid  glare  over  the  group,  the  mediators  hurled 
the  remaining  firebrands  around  the  camp,  and 
scattered  the  ashes  from  before  the  wigwams,  all 
around  the  circle ;  covering  the  people  with  sparks, 
and  dust,  and  smoke. 

Cudjoe  having  been  previously  selected  as  the 
intermediate  scapegoat  between  the  people  and 
the  dogs,  the  mediators  brought  him  forth  before 
the  sinful  assembly,  more  strangely  and  horrifically 
attired  than  any  other,  and  presented  him  as 
now  embodying  in  his  unique  person  their  accu- 
mulated sins. 

Cudjoe,  though  but  a  half-breed,  and  deformed 
as  we  have  said,  was  a  universal  favourite  among 
the  natives.  Instead  of  regarding  it  a  reproach 
for  him  to  become  their  sin-bearer,  they  intended 
this  distinction  as  a  special  mark  of  their  esteem. 
The  squire  stood  forth  in  all  his  monstrosity,  just 
in  front  of  the  altar.  All  that  bear-skins,  porcu- 
pine quills,  faUe-faces,  r^tttlesnake-akins,  tortoiae- 


claws,  and  white  horse-tails,  could  do  to  disfigute 
him,  had  been  accomplished.  Our  civilized  con- 
ceptions of  infernal  sprites  fall  vastly  short  of 
what  Shenandoah's  squire  now  appeal,  as  all 
eyes  were  fastened  on  him,  to  witness  how  he 
would  rid  the  nation  of  the  evils  which  oppressed 
them. 

Cudjoe  urUortaised  one  hand,  thrust  it  into  a 
capacious  pouch  which  hung  by  his  side,  and  drew 
out  a  round  handful  of  dry  cut  tobacco  and  Seneca 
g^rass,  mixed  in  equal  proportions.  This  hogt 
bag  supplied  the  place  of  the  golden  censer,  and 
pot  of  incense  known  in  the  tabernacle  and  temple 
worship.  It  contained  the  incense  for  the  sacrifice. 
Cudjoe  as  high  priest  now  danced,  or  rather 
jumped,  and  galloped  with  a  limping  gait  around 
the  burning  pile ;  scattering  the  ingredients  fiT>m 
his  wallet  into  the  flame,  and  up  upon  the  roasting 
sacrifice.  The  incense  ascended  in  blue  smoke, 
fumigating  the  scorching  victims,  and  thus  trans- 
fusing the  evil  spirit  into  them,  while  the  odour 
of  the  burning  weeds  filled  the  whole  atmosphere 
within  the  enclosure ;  by  which  means  each 
worshipper  became  a  partaker  of  the  sacrifice, 
through  his  nose.  As  this  fumigating  process  was 
brought  to  its  most  exciting  pitch,  Cudjoe's  bodj 
writhed  indescribably,  in  his  thus  shaking  off  mdi 
a  load  of  sins  upon  the  dogs:  the  people  in 
sjrmpathy  with  the  mediator,  and  entering  deepir 
into  the  spirit  of  the  mystic  rite,  foUowed  every 
motion  with  their  eyes,  and  moved  in  unison  with 
the  squire ;  when  all  at  once,  Cudjoe*s  voice,  in 
token  of  triumphant  transfusion,  poured  forth  Uke 
a  cataract  in  wild  song  ;  whic^  being  joined  in 
by  the  whole  multitude,  and  prolonged  by  the 
echoes,  seemed  to  shake  the  place  where  they  were 
assembled.  Mr.  Asbury  could  stand  it  no  longer. 
He  had  been  agonized  in  spirit  for  more  than  an 
hour.  He  flew  to  Shenandoah,  the  Christian  king, 
who,  as  chiefs  are  wont  on  such  occasions,  sat  in 
a  huge  wicker  chair,  on  the  east  side  of  the  altar 
within  the  ring.  *'0h!"  cried  Mr.  Asbury, 
« thou  convert  of  the  cross."  But  he  looked  again 
at  the  aged  chief,  whose  head  had  fallen  back 
over  his  chair,  his  hands  clasped  upon  his  bosom, 
his  eyes  glazed,  his  lips  parted.  Death  had 
stamped  his  pallid  lineaments  on  the  venerable 
features  of  the  king  of  the  Oneidas  2 

It  was  reported  by  one  who  stood  beside  the 
chief  during  the  sacrifice,  that  at  its  commence- 
ment he  breathed  out  certain  mixed  orisons,  in 
which  the  names  of  Nauwanew  and  Jesos  were 
strangely  blended.  At  length,  as  the  ceremony 
became  engrossing,  his  eyes  svram  in  tears^  as  he 
lowly  chanted  some  touching  legends  of  the 
Oneidas.  But  when  his  squire  so  admirably 
enacted  the  propitiatory  incantation,  so  sacred  to 
Indian  eyes  and  Indian  hearts,  the  chief  sobbed 
aloud ;  the  muscles  of  his  face  worked  and  twitcheJ 
in  sympathy  with  deep  and  ineffable  feeling ;  his 
eyes  rolled  upwards ;  his  frame  became  convulsed, 
and  was  relaxed  only  as  his  struggling  spirit  burst 
its  earthly  prison-house,  and  returned  to  God  who 
gave  it. 

The  remains   of    this   venerated   chief   now 
repose  on  a  green  elope^  spread  out  to  the  rising 
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sooi  in  front  of  Hamilton  College,  in  Oneida 
eoDlkty. 

Ib  complianoe  with  his  own  request,  made  while 
in  lif«,  the  body  of  the  cMef  lies  beside  his  Chris- 
tiin  pastor,  Mr.  Kirkland ;  and  the  name  of 
Shenandoah  is  the  only  one  among  aboriginal 
Americans  which  has  been  handed  down  to  po»- 
teiity  on  monumental  marble.  While  the  Scottish 
mianonaiy,  Shenandoah's  spiritual  guide,  has  but 
a  simple  dab  to  mark  his  resting-place,  and  record 
his  name  and  age,  the  chief  himself  is  honoured 
with  a  monument  composed  of  white  marble,  on 
whose  polished  tablets  are  recorded  his  patriotism, 
his  prowess^  his  enlarged  philanthropy,  and  his 
conTenion  to  the  Christian  faith ;  though  it  omits 
to  tell  that  he  died  under  the  rapt  yisions  of  Indian 
devotion. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

**Asl  stood  hen  below,  methougbt  his  eyes 
Wen  two  fall  moons ;  be  had  a  thousaod  noses. 
Horns  whelkM,  and  wa^ed  like  the  enridged  lea ; 
It  wiR  gome  ftend.^ 

SUAKBPKRS. 

^lien  intelligence  .of  the  Indian  massacres  had 
Rsched  the  American  army,  then  lying  at  Tappan, 
Washington  despatched  a  competent  force,  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  savagesy  and  frighten  them 
back  into  the  forest.  At  ^e  particular  request  of 
Lord  Stirling,  he  was  constituted  commander  of 
the  corps;  though  officers  better  skilled  in  Indian 
war£ue  accompanied  the  expedition,  to  ensure  its 
ssfety  and  success.  Passing  the  smouldering  ruins 
of  corn-stacks  and  cottages,  on  the  vale  of  the 
Hudson,  and  the  appalling  evidences  of  Indian 
barbarity  there  displayed  in  the  mangled  corpses 
of  women  and  children,  his  lordship  could  not 
sopprett  fearful  forebodings  of  the  destruction  of 
his  own  children  at  the  Mountain-house.  On 
arriTing  at  that  dismal  spot,  and  witnessing  his 
late  habitation  now  in  ashes,  while  all  around  was 
silence  and  desolation,  the  father's  heart  sank 
within  hinu  He  felt  himself  a  lonely  and  aged 
loan,  stripped  of  his  fortune,  of  his  children,  and 
of  bis  hopes.  Like  the  trunk  of  that  blighted 
mountain-oak,  whose  branches  had  been  reft  by 
the  lightning  8  blast,  and  roots  dried  up  by  the 
worching  winds,  so  stood  the  heart-broken  peer 
beside  those  embers,  which  he  supposed  were  the 
ermnbling  remains  of  all  he  held  dear  on  earth. 
He  stood  but  for  a  moment ;  for,  his  shattered 
constitution  yielding  to  the  sudden  gush  of  intense 
feeling,  he  swooned  upon  the  spot,  and  was  con- 
▼ercd  on  a  rude  litter,  a  helpless  invalid,  back  to 
the  American  camp;  The  posse  of  riflemen  pressed 
their  way  in  pursuit,  up  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk 
u  far  as  *"  Little  Falls."  On  coming  to  that  wild 
spot,  they  were  sadly  perplexed  by  the  indications 
of  eavage  exploits  remaining  there,  from  which 
^  were  unable  to  draw  any  satisfactory  con- 
dosions. 

There  were  several  batteaux  fastened  to  the  shore, 
tod  the  rude  furniture  of  an  Indian  camp  lay 
««ttered  upon  the  ground;  but  to  whom  they 
^^^HN*  or  where  tbeir  owners  had  fled,  nothing 
'eoftintd  to  tell    Convinced,  however,  that  the 


savages  had  retreated  into  the  wilderness  above 
this  cataract,  the  force  gave  over  pursuit,  pitching 
their  tents,  and  occupying  that  position  for  several 
days. 

Early  one  morning,  as  their  leader  was  inspect- 
ing the  crags  of  the  dangerous  pass,  or  rather  was 
viewing  them  at  a  distance  through  his  telescope, 
a  strange  moving  animal  fell  within  the  compass 
of  his  vision,  which  excited  his  curiosity  and  sur- 
prise. ''That  beast,"  said  the  leader,  '<has  the 
coat  of  a  bear,  but  his  form  and  his  motions  ai« 
more  like  the  ape.  Can  it  be  that  the  orang-out- 
ang inhabits  this  wild  spot?"  The  eyes  of  the 
whole  troop  were  turned  in  that  direction,  where, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  a  black  moving  lump 
was  palpably  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Conjecture 
was  awake  to  penetrate  the  mystery ;  but  it  re- 
mained unsolved.  To  approach  the  spot  where 
the  black  thing  hung  on  the  mountain  crag,  had 
not  entered  the  imagination  of  the  most  adventu- 
rous as  being  possible ;  for  the  almost  perpendi- 
cular cliffs  appeared  inaccessible.  The  most  prac- 
tised rifleman  of  the  corps  were  called  out  to  try 
their  skill  on  that  distant  and  elevated  mark ;  but 
the  moment  the  tubes  were  raised  and  pointed  at 
the  object,  the  black  spot  disappeared.  This  was 
repeated  once  and  again,  until  the  leader,  who  was 
still  busy  with  his  glass,  declared  that  nothing 
short  of  human  intelligence  and  the  skill  of  a 
forester,  could  so  adroitly  expose  kimself,  by  turns, 
and  then  elude  his  riflemen,  as  did  the  object  of 
their  gaze.  Orders  were  now  given  to  suspend 
firing,  but  to  make  diligent  search  for  some  yet 
undiscovered  and  sequestered  pass  up  to  the  pin- 
nacle. The  first  discovery  made  by  the  men  was 
the  huge  rock  lying  upon  the  shore,  and  still  be- 
spattered with  blood,  which  had  dried  on  it.  From 
this  they  were  led  to  trace  its  path,  as  it  ploughed 
down  the  rocky  passy  where  the  crushed  ruins  of 
human  form^still  lay  exposed  to  the  sun  and  the 
dews,  and  were  fed  upon  by  the  raven,  the  vul- 
ture, and  mountain  eagle,  which  for  days  previous 
had  been  seen  wheeling  in  the  air  over  the  spot, 
and  lighting  down  upon  the  clifis.  As  these  re- 
volting spectacles  met  their  eyes,  the  men  felt  as 
though  they  were  approaching  the  place  of  skulls, 
where  some  huge  creature  revelled  in  the  blood  of 
human  victims ;  and  they  trembled  at  the  super- 
stitious thought,  that  the  black  monster  which 
had  appeared  to  them,  and  mocked  their  gunnery, 
was  nothing  less  than  the  jackal-caterer  of  some 
enormous  ogre,  who  was  the  presiding  genius  of 
the  frightful  place.  As  they  arrived' at  the  nar- 
row defile  before  described,  while  leaning  forward, 
and  clinging  to  the  rocks,  a  hoarse,  sepulchral 
voice,  coming  from  above,  saluted  their  ears. 
**  Hould  on,  lads ;  stop  where  you  are,  and  tell 
me  what  you  want.  Shenandoah  and  I  manage 
these  rocks,  or  I  and  Shenandoah's  spirit ;  for  they 
have  put  sods  over  his  body  fifty  miles  f^m  here, 
in  Oneida  ;  but  his  spirit  told  me,  on  the  night  I 
slept  on  them  sods,  that  he  would  meet  me  here 
where  we  last  baffled  the  Iroquois." 

On  casting  their  eyes  upwards,  the  men  per- 
ceived that  the  black  monster  had  ascended  to  the 
extreme  pinnacle  above  the  cave,  and,  as  his  h^nds 
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were  extended  beyond  his  bear-skin  covering,  and 
placed  upon  the  shelving  rocks,  they  discovered 
that  he  was  a  human  being,  if,  indeed,  a  frame  so 
deformed,  a  countenance  so  sinister,  and  a  voice  so 
unearthly,  could  belong  to  humanity.  The  men, 
fearing  to  advance,  opened  a  parley. — **  Who  are 
you,  appearing  in  such  frightful  form,  and  inhabit- 
ing the  wild  crags  of  this  solitary  mountain  V* 

*^  I  am  Cud  joe,  the  right-hand  man  of  Shenan- 
doah, though  none  but  his  spirit  is  with  me  now ! 
But  that's  not  your  consam^ — who  are  you  ?  tell 
quick,  or  I'll  lay  you  with  them  there  varmints 
which  the  vultures  feed  on." 

The  men  hesitated  not  to  explain  that  they  were 
Washington's  continental  troops,  out  on  a  scout  to 
rid  the  country  of  the  bloody  Iroquois,  who  had 
just  been  ravaging  the  country.  No  sooner  was 
the  squire  'Convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  announce- 
ment, than,  hastening  down  from  the  pinnacle,  he 
threw  himself  before  them,  in  all  the  passionate 
rhapsody  of  a  maniac, — now  hurriedly  recounting 
the  triumphs  of  Shenandoah,  now  suddenly  check- 
ing himself,  and  saying, — **  But  his  spirit  alone  is 
left :"  then,  bursting  into  a  flood  of  tears,  in  all 
the  childishness  of  irrepressible  grief,  he  would 
call  on  the  name  of  Shenandoah,  as  if  he  would 
evoke  the  chieftain  from  the  clefts  of  the  rocks. 
In  short,  the  troops  perceived  that  the  being  before 
them  was  a  mapiac,  probably  made  so  by  some 
recent  and  terrible  calamity  which  had  befallen 
him.  They  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  leave 
the  spot,  and  accompany  them  down  the  river ; 
but  it  was  in  vain.  They  left  him  after  obtaining 
from  him  some  dark  allusions  respecting  the  safety 
of  the  rescued  party,  who  were  now  in  Oneida 
Castle. 

The  reader  must  now  go  back  with  us  to  that 
stronghold,  in  order  to  glean  a  few  particulars 
explanatory  of  what  has  just  been  recorded.  At 
the  close  of  the  ceremony,  in  whidi  Cudjoe  had 
enacted  so  conspicuous  a  part,  and  when  he  had 
uncased  and  unveiled  himself,  he  learned,  for  the 
first  time,  that  the  king,  his  master,  had  surren- 
dered his  lease  of  life  to  the  King  of  Terrors.  The 
squire  stood  and  gazed,  in  speechless  wonder,  on 
that  commanding  brow,  rendered  more  venerable 
by  death,  as  if  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  any 
other  being.  His  thoughts  seemed  abstracted,  his 
eyes  fixed.  No  sigh  heaved  his  bosom,  no  tear 
suffused  his  indurated  cheek,  or  exclamation  of 
grief  parted  his  compressed  lips.  But  as  he 
stood,  and  gazed,  and  wondered,  and  looked  the 
very  image  of  distraction,  it  was  well  remarked 
by  Mr.  Asbury,  "  that  the  fountain  of  grief  in 
Cudjoe's  soul  was  too  deep  for  its  streams  to  ap- 
pear on  the  surface."  For  forty  years  Uiis  eccen- 
tric forester  had  attended  at  the  side  or  the  chief 
in  all  his  excursive  wanderings.  Shenandoah,  to 
him,  was  like  the  orb  of  day  to  a  revolving  planet : 
he  was  his  centre,  his  all.  For  this  light,  there- 
fore, to  be  put  out,  and  so  suddenly,  seemed  to  be 
extinguishing  the  very  being  of  the  satellite. 

After  the  remains  of  the  king  had  been  depo- 
sited, in  a  sitting  posture,  where  they  now  repose, 
which  was  done  on  the  next  day  after  his  decease, 
and  after  he  had  been  furnished  with  hia  bow  and 


arrows  for  future  use,  a  pot  of  honey,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  scorched  maize,  to  provision  him  on  bis 
way  to  the  celestial  hunting  grounds,  Cudjoe,  for 
the  first  time,  broke  silence.  The  squire  now 
approached  the  grave,  seized  the  cold  hand  of  his 
master,  and,  with  a  hysteric  laugh,  wished  him 
good  luck,  and  a  speedy  return.  In  the  gray  of 
the  morning  following,  the  warriors  who  guarded 
the  sacred  spot  until  palings  should  be  erected 
arotmd  it,  beheld  the  squire,  who  had  clung  to  the 
grave  all  night,  removing  the  sods  that  he  might 
come  at  his  beloved  master.  Suddenly  he  ex- 
claimed, ^*  Yes,  spirit  of  the  mighty !  Fll  meet 
you  where  we  last  triumphed  together  over  the 
bloody  Iroquois." 

At  this  he  arose,  and  plunged  into  the  wilde^ 
ness,  in  tlie  direction  of  Little  Falls.  From  this 
moment,  Cudjoe  became  an  altered,  and  still  more 
eccentric  man.  He  wandered  from  place  to  place, 
over  all  that  immense  region  where  he  had  pre- 
viously been  with  Shenandoah, — now  suddenly 
appearing  at  this  place,  and  then  at  another,  hun- 
dreds of  miles  distant.  He  slept  in  caves,  under 
shelving  rocks,  and  in  hollow  trunks  of  trees; 
sometimes  clothed  in  skins  of  wild  beasts,  but  in 
summer  time  almost  denuded.  Wherever  he  was, 
he  indulged  the  strange  vagary  that  he  was  con- 
stantly communing  with  Shenandoah's  spirit,  and 
was  following  his  directions  in  his  wanderings. 

On  the  death  of  Shenandoah,  no  lineal  successor 
to  his  throne  remained ;  and  the  flower  of  Oneida's 
tribe  being  now  absent,  engaged  in  war  against 
the  colonists,  the  few  remaining  warriors  elected 
Cudjoe  and  Johnstone  as  a  joint  regency  to  govern 
the  tribe,  until  the  voice  of  the  nation  could  be 
concentrated  on  a  successor.  This  choice  was 
dictated  by  the  preference  which  had  been  shown 
by  the  late  chief  towards  the  two  individuals 
selected.  But  inasmuch  as  Cudjoe  had  thus 
strangely  absented  himself,  the  young  white  chief 
was  urged  by  the  tribe  to  exercise  the  functions 
of  the  regency  alone.  After  the  ceremony  of  in- 
duction, the  way-worn  travellers  were  left  for 
several  days  to  recruit  themselves,  after  havinir 
passed  through  so  many  exciting  vieissitades. 
But  the  time  of  separation  was  at  hand.  About  a 
week  after  the  party  had  become  inmates  of  the 
castle,  on  a  mellow  evening  of  that  delightful  In- 
dian summer,  a  half-breed  runner  appei^edon  the 
lawn  without  the  fort,  indicating,  by  his  gcaturea, 
a  desire  to  be  admitted.  He  was  not  of  the  Oneida 
nation,  and  but  imperfectly  understood  their  lan- 
guage. The  caution  of  the  new  r^ent  decided 
against  admitting  him  into  the  eaatle  by  the  sub- 
terranean pass-way  above  described,  fearing  he 
might  be  a  spy  sent  by  some  hostile  tribe.  After 
signs  and  entreaties  had  been  exhausted  in  vain 
by  the  runner  to  obtaui  admittance,  he  ran  to  an 
adjoining  forest,  soon  reappearing  with  a  long 
pole.  On  the  end  of  this,  he  fastened  a  paper, 
which  appeared  like  a  large  letter  or  packed  and, 
as  he  reared  up  the  pole  exhibiting  the  paper  on 
the  top,  he  cried  out,  in  an  audible  voice,  **  Wash- 
ington I  Washington  1  "  All  eyes  were  tnrned 
toward  the  paper ;  but  it  was  too  distant  for  the 
spectators  to  decipher  the  superscription.    Lieu- 
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taunt  Stilling  applied  a  pocket  telescope  to  his 
ere,  which  he  had  about  his  person ;  aUd  the  mo- 
znent  he  bionght  the  object  within  vision,  he  hur- 
riedlj,  and  with  mnch  trepidation,  announced, — 
''It  is  indeed  the  autograph  of  Washington :  that 
bold  hand  once  seen,  as  I  hare  seen  it,  can  never 
be  mistaken." 

Johnstone  now  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  castle, 
and  in  a  loud  voice,  in  the  Oneida  dialect,  and  re- 
peated in  the  English,  not  knowing  which  the 
ranner  might  best  understand,  commanded  him  to 
blind  his  eyes  with  his  belt,  muffle  hb  face  in  his 
blanket,  lie  down  upon  the  ground,  face  down- 
ward, and  not  uncover  himself  until  one  should 
be  at  his  side.  The  command  was  obeyed  ;  and 
Johnstone,  leaving  the  castle  by  the  secret  pass, 
eamenp  to  the  scout  and  ordered  him  to  arise. 
The  packet  received  from  the  hand  of  the  runner 
bad  this  address,  written  in  a  large,  bold  hand, — 
**Jkwt  Basket,  Westward,"  Johnstone,  ob- 
senringthe  superscription,  placed  the  packet  in 
bis  bosom,  and  proceeded  to  blindfold  the  runner. 
In  this  plight,  he  led  him  by  the  hand  east,  west, 
north,  south,  and  in  a  zigzag  manner,  and  a£ 
length  passed  him  through  the  rocky  aperture,  up 
the  steps  to  the  centre  of  the  enclosure,  before  he 
remored  the  bandage  from  his  eyes.  Night  fast 
approachmg,  the  young  chief  ordered  the  runner 
to  make  himself  easy  for  the  nighty  and  he  should 
be  despatched  with  an  answer  in  the  morning. 
Simple  as  was  the  direction  on  the  envelope  of  the 
pieket,  it  was  the  cause  of  no  small  annoyance  to 
the  pTond  and  sensitive  mind  of  the  white  chief. 
IJnring  the  few  days  of  rest  which  the  whole  party 
^  enjoyed  in  the  castle,  a  partial  explanation 
bad  taken  place,  by  which  Johnstone  fancied  he 
«w  that,  in  his  contemplated  union  with  the 
heroic  Jenny  Basket,  he  was  not  about  to  sustain 
Mj  diminution  of  his  patrician  honour.  Though 
he  had  resolved  to  wed  the  Caledonian  lass  who 
^  saved  his  life  from  Butler  s  tomahawk,  and 
^ho  had  revived  his  sinking  heart  in  the  hour  of 
ttckness,  whatever  might  be  her  rank,  this  eccen- 
tric forester  was  not  wholly  divested  of  family 
pride.  "But  this  letter,  superscribed  *  Jenny 
Awfef/  and  in  the  handwriting  of  Washington, 
too,  who  must  know  the  rank  of  his  correspon- 
dent," said  Johnstone  to  himself,  "leaves my  lovely 
oaid  but  with  a  plebeian  name.  Then  perish 
titles,  if  it  must  be  so  !"  he  quickly  added  :  "  bet- 
ter to  win  nobility  of  soul,  though  obscured  be- 
neath a  rustic  garb,  than  to  be  allied  to  rank  and 
title  without  a  soul  or  heart." 

Our  heroine,  on  receiving  the  letter,  fixed  her 
eyes  on  the  well  known  autograph,  as  if  in  doubt 
whether  prudence  would  allow  her  to  open  it  before 
tke  present  company.  Silence  for  some  moments 
eMned.  With  nervous  and  agitated  hands  she 
broke  the  seal,  tore  oflF  the  envelope,  and  read 
»lond  as  follows:— 

'<  To  the  HonoitrabU  Lady  S • 

**My  Dear  Lady. — Certain  intimations  have 
reached  me,  inspiring  the  hope  that  yourself,  and 
^bers  who  it  was  feared  had  perished  at  the 
Monntun-houie,  aie  still  alive.    If  this  shall  reach 


you,  fbel  assured  that  it  will  be  safe  for  yourself 
and  friends  to  return  with  the  bearer  hereof. 
Picquets  are  established  up  the  Mohawk  as  far  as 
Little  Falls.  General  Sullivan  writes  me  to  say, 
that  the  hostile  savages  have  fallen  back  beyond 
the  G-enesee.  His  lordship,  your  father,  is  still  an 
invalid ;  though  I  have  reason  to  think,  that,  could 
he  be  relieved  from  his  present  cruel  suspense, 
could  he  feel  assured  of  the  safety  of  his  children, 
he  would  soon  be  convalescent.  To  alley  suspi- 
cion, you  will  see  that  I  have  superscribed  *  Jenny 
Basket,'  as  ustal.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  your 
ladyship's  obliged  and  humble  servant,      G.  W." 

"P.S. — The  enclosed  large  packet,  was  com- 
mitted to  my  hands  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  through 
a  flag  of  truce.  It  is  said  that  the  baronet  to 
whom  it  is  directed  has  abandoned  civilized  life, 
and  now  takes  his  fortune  with  the  native  tribes. 
Should  you  hear  of  such  a  personage,  perhaps 
you  may  find  means,  through  our  ally,  Shenan- 
doah, the  Oneida  chief,  to  get  it  to  the  proper 
hands ;  if  not,  please  return  it  by  the  bearer,  or 
bring  it  with  you." 

While  this  letter  was  being  read,  the  delightful 
emotions,  which  sent  an  electric  thrill  through  thb 
whole  frame  of  Johnstone,  became  palpable,  and 
beyond  concealment.  He  would  have  clasped  Lady 
Stirling  to  his  bosom  ;  but  when  the  postscript  of 
the  letter  came  to  be  read,  new  emotions  seemed  to 
seize  him,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed  intently  on  the 
packet.  The  reader  closed  the  postscript,  turning 
the  packet  in  her  hand.  On  one  side  was  a  large 
seal  of  black  wax:  an  ancient  and  honourable 
crest,  with  armorial  bearings,  which  extended 
far  into  antftjuity,  was  displayed  upon  it.  On 
the  other  side,  in  a  courtly  female  hand,  appeared 
this  superscription,  **  Sib  William  Johnstone, 
Barowet,  &c.  &c.  Western  North  America." 
Johnstone  sprang  forward,  seized  the  letter,  and 
the  hands  which  held  it,  holding  them  between  his 
own,  while  he  pressed  the  writing  passionately  to 
his  lips,  exclaiming,  **  My  mother !  my  mother !  *' 

Sir  William  Johnstone  was  the  son  of  the  Earl 
of  S.  The  earl  had  been  twice  married,  and  Sir 
William  was  the  only  child  of  the  second  wife. 
More  ardent  affection  never  subsisted  between 
mother  and  son  than  did  between  them.  The 
earl,  on  the  contrary,  was  morose,  severe,  and  per- 
tinacious ;  and  the  least  transgression  against 
parental  law,  was  with  him  an  unpardonable 
offence.  Without  consulting  his  son  upon  the 
subject,  and  merely  to  subserve  the  ends  of  family 
aggrandizement,  the  earl  had  contracted  him  in 
marriage,  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen  years,  with 
the  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  W.  The  lady  was 
some  four  years  the  elder,  and  without  personal  or 
mental  attractions.  The  parents  were  well  pleased 
with  the  intended  match,  and  strove  to  promote  it ; 
the  young  lady  was  nothing  loath  ;  but  the  very 
thought  of  the  union  was  disgusting  to  the  in- 
tended bridegroom.  During  all  the  persecution 
which  followed  his  refusal  to  wed  his  father's 
choice,  the  mother  befriended  her  son.  From  her 
own  pin-money  she  bought  him  a  commission ; 
and  the  first  the  earl  knew  of  the  matter  was,  that 
his  son  William  was  off  with  the  army  in  Hol^ 
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land,  where  the  young  soldier  speedily  distingnished 
himself.  His  majesty  King  George  III.  was  more 
considerate  of  the  young  officer's  promotion  than 
was  his  own  father,  rewarding  his  chivalrous  gal- 
lantry by  bestowing  a  baronetcy  on  him.  Being 
brevetted  major,  and  his  regiment  being  ordered 
to  Canada,  to  take  part  in  the  American  struggle, 
he  sailed  from  Hamburgh  without  visiting  the 
home  of  his  childhood,  or  receiving  the  blessing  of 
the  countess,  his  mother.  An  affair  of  honour 
occurring  between  him  and  the  colonel  of  another 
regiment,  Sir  William  came  off  with  a  broken 
arm,  which  occasioned  his  obtaining  leave  of  ab- 
sence, and  finally  led  to  the  resignation  of  his 
regimental  rank,  to  avoid  more  unpleasant  conse- 
quences. His  first  resolution  was  to  pass  through 
the  revolted  colonies,  and  when  he  should  recover 
from  his  wounds,  to  join  the  English  forces  at 
Boston,  under  command  of  Oeneral  Gage.  But 
his  journey  proving  injurious  to  his  wound,  he 
had  well-nigh  lost  his  life  in  the  wilderness,  and, 
but  for  the  timely  aid  of  Shenandoah  and  Cudjoe, 
who  found  him  languishing  and  faint  beside  a 
spring  of  water,  in  the  Onandago  country,  he  had 
died  there,  and  his  body  had  been  devoured  by 
beasts  of  prey. 

These  generous  foresters,  being  out  on  a  hunting 
excursion,  and  finding  the  young  officer  thus  in 
extremity,  acted  the  part  of  the  good  Samaritan 
towards  him  ;  binding  up  his  wound,  placing  him 
on  a  litter,  and  conveying  him  through  the  forest, 
by  easy  stages,  to  Oneida  castle.  For  the  resto- 
ration of  their  young  proteg^,  no  Indian  skill  in 
the  curative  art  was  left  unessayed,  no  kind  atten- 
tions, consistent  with  rude  habits^  were  left  unbe- 
stowed.  In  short,  such  were  the  generosity  and 
kindness  of  this  simple-hearted  people  toward 
the  baronet,  that  he  was  won  over  to  love  Indian 
habits,  and,  in  the  excess  of  his  gratitude  and 
eccentricity,  he  vowed  to  abandon  the  heartless 
forms  of  conventional  society,  and  betake  himself 
to  Indian  life.  He  at  once  became  the  chosen 
companion  of  the  King  of  the  Oneidas,  accom- 
panied him  and  Cudjoe  in  all  their  wanderings, 
readily  acquired  a  knowledge  of  their  language, 
and,  although  he  was  but  a  learner  as  yet  in  In- 
dian arts,  a  residence  of  more  than  two  years 
among  them  had  made  him  a  favourite  with  all 
the  surrounding  tribes.  This  relation  with  the 
Indians,  however,  had  shut  him  out  from  corres- 
pondence with  Europe,  and  was  maintained  at 
great  expense  to  his  filial  feelings.  Hence,  when 
he  beheld  the  well-known  family  crest  on  that 
black  sea],  he  feared  that  his  mother  was  no  more. 
But  when  the  packet  was  so  turned  in  the  hands 
of  his  dear  Jane  as  to  display  the  well-remem- 
bered autograph  of  that  fond  mother,  the  warm 
gushings  of  his  heart  overpowered  him.  The  let- 
ter brought  intelligence  of  the  death  of  the  Earl  of 
S.  But  although  the  rash  will  of  the  inexorable 
nobleman,  executed  on  the  son's  refusal  to  comply 
with  his  wishes,  remaining  unaltered,  disinherited 
this  chivalrous  son,  a  note  at  the  bottom  of  the 
letter,  in  the  handwriting  of  his  elder  brother, 
assured  Sir  William  of  a  competent  fortune  should 
he  return  to  England. 


The  whole  letter  of  the  parent  breathed  the 
deep  feelings  of  her  heart,  wherein  the  formal 
pride  of  nobility  was  foigotten  in  the  gushing 
affections  of  the  mother.  As  Miss  Stirling,  under 
a  sense  of  wounded  feelings  and  family  pride,  had 
read  the  letter  of  Washington  aloud,  by  which  her 
rank  was  vindicated.  Sir  William  scorned  to  be 
less  generous,  and  read  the  letter  of  his  illustrious 
parent  to  the  present  company.  The  joy  and 
congratulations  occasioned  by  this  imexpected 
ecl^ciaeement,  prolonged  the  conversation  to  a 
late  hour ;  and  the  interest  taken  in  the  subject 
had  so  beguiled  the  time,  that  no  one  thought  it 
late,  until  old  Nanny,  stealing  into  the  room,  and 
whispering  in  the  ear  of  her  mistress  that  the 
chickens  were  getting  cold,  aroused  the  newly  in- 
ducted chief  to  conducthis  guests  to thesupper  room. 

Next  morning  brought  the  hour  of  separation. 
The  distressing  anxiety  of  Lord  Stirling  was  to  be 
relieved ;  Lieutenant  Stirling  was  anxious  to  re- 
join his  regiment,  and  wipe  off  his  partial  disgrace, 
by  'heroic  deeds  on  the  battle-field ;  Mr.  Asboiy 
longed  to  be  lifting  the  ensign  of  the  cross,  and 
displaying  its  broad  banners  from  Nova  Scotia 
to  the  Floridas ;  Lady  Jane  still  had  a  pledge  to 
redeem  with  the  illustrious  Washington.  But,  in 
opposition  to  some  of  these  plans.  Sir  William 
Johnstone  was  most  anxious  to  consummate  a  com- 
pact which  had  been  written  by  the  finger  of  love 
on  two  young  hearts,  and  which  he  had  faith  to 
believe  was  ratified  and  recorded  in  heaven.  The 
waking  dreams  of  the  young  chief,  during  that 
night,  were  thus  told  out  to  Lady  Jane,  when  they 
met  under  the  eastern  verandah  of  the  castle,  just 
as  the  subdued  rays  of  a  rising  Indian  summer^s 
sun  were  gilding  ^e  seat  where  they  were  sitting. 
"  My  love,  the  obstacle  to  our  immediate  union, 
which  you  interposed  while  at  the  cave  of  Little 
Falls,  is  now  removed.  It  was  natural  and  rea- 
sonable that  you  should  wish  to  know  somewhat 
of  my  family,  before  you  consented  to  become 
mine  for  life.  On  leaving  England,  I  made  a 
solemn  vow  never  to  reveal  my  parentage  or  rank, 
until,  in  humble  guise,  I  had  won  a  heart  worth 
my  possessing.  I  hate  the  conventional  usages  of 
my  native  land,  where  marriage  is  made  a  matter 
of  bargain  and  sale,  to  subserve  some  object  of 
aggrandizement ;  and  where  the  budding  affections 
of  many  a  young  heart  are  crushed  and  withered 
by  parental  cupidity.  My  honourable  father  had 
attempted  to  sacrifice  me  at  that  shrine.  Peace 
to  his  ashes  I  Death  brings  forgiveness ;  and  the 
grave  obliterates  his  offence.  This  unhappy  affair 
fixed  a  strong  repugnance  in  my  mind  against 
politic  marriages,  and  gave  birth  to  my  vow.  The 
letter  of  my  dearest  mother  absolves  me  from  that 
vow,  and,  I  hope,  satisfies  my  lovely  Jane  as  to 
my  family ;  but,  dearest,  I  have  another  vow.  The 
wealth  of  my  brother,  though  vast,  with  his  new 
titles  and  honours  as  young  Earl  of  S.,  would 
have  no  influence  with  me,  to  tear  me  from  this 
simple  people,  and  bring  me  again  in  contact  with 
the  vanity  and  vices  of  an  old  state.  I  love  the 
charms  of  nature,  and  I  love  her  children,— I  lo'« 
my  dearest  Jane ;  but  I  can  offer  her  none  of  the 
luxuries  of  wealth;  none  of  th«  gilded  trappi^T 
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which  glitter  ftronnd  the  mansions  of  nobility  in 
the  father-land.    I  may  be  called  Sir  William 
Johnstone  in  the  splendid  hall  of  my  ancestors ; 
and  the  tears  of  a  ooontesa  may  be  daily  shed  at 
mj  shsence ;  and  I  am  known  here  bnt  as  a  com- 
panion of  Indian  waniorsy  and  a  hnmble  imitator 
of  the  Tirtaes  of  Shenandoah.    But,  dearest,  Mr. 
Ashaiy  is  about  to  leare  ns.    Marriage  celebrated 
by  him,  though  he  be  out  of  orders,  will  be  effec- 
tnal  in  this  wilderness,  and  between  hearts  that 
acknowledge  a  stronger  cement  than  is  supplied 
hj  an  ecclesiastical  ceremony."    At  this  juncture 
the  Io?en  were  joined  by  Lieutenant  Stirling  and 
Mr.  Asbury,  they  not  being  aware  that  priyate 
matters  were  in  discussion.     **  Have  you  any 
objections,  Sir  William  Johnstone,*'  said  Lady 
Jane,  **  that  the  conversation  which  we  had  begun 
should   be    condaded    before    our    friends  here 
present?"    The  two  gentlemen  apologized,  and 
both  arose  to  retire.    "  Stop,  my  good  friends," 
added  Lady  Jane,—"  Stop,"  cried  Sir  William, 
as  both  declared  their  willingness  that  the  present 
ftiends  should  hear  all  they  had  to  say.    Sir 
William  resumed, — *^  I  have  been  urging  my  dear 
lady  here  to  grace  your  departure  (addressing  the 
gentlemen)  with  a  wedding ;  and  while  you  avail 
yonnelves  of  the  safety  and  protection  guaranteed 
by  the  commander-in-chief,  that  she  renounce  her 
schemes  of  ambition,  and  become  the  wife  of  a 
humble  Indian  chief.     Say,  good  friends,  shall  we 
be  favoured  by  your  counsel  in  this  emergency?" 
Lieutenant  Stirling  was  more  than  delighted 
with  the  proposal,  and  hesitated  not  to  urge  his 
sister  to  consent  to  the  arrangement,  feeling  that 
this  blending  of  the  English  rose  with  the  Scottish 
thistle  would  be  a  prop  to  the  declining  house  of 
Stilling ;  and  knowing,  moreover,  that  the  affec- 
tions of  his  sister  for  the  yonng  baronet  were 
deep  and  sincere  ;  while  he,  possessing  a  sterling 
character  for  truth,  sincerity,  magnanimity,  and 
ereiy  generous  virtue,  was  well  worthy  the  hand 
of  his  heroic  sister. 

Hi.  Asbury,  with  great  solemnity,  observed, 
that  the  parties  had  been  too  frank  to  conceal 
what,  from  the  first,  he  had  observed,  that  their 
hearts  were  indissolubly  united;  and  he  had  no 
doabt  theur  marriage  would  redound  to  their  own 
happmess  and  the  glory  of  God.  Wheresoever  he 
Bhoold  wander  up  and  down  the  earth,  his  prayers 
should  ascend  the  heavenly  hill  on  their  behalf, 
Iwaeeching  the  Almighty  to  follow,  with  his  bless- 
iog,  what  his  minister  might  be  called  to  perform 
in  his  name,  here,  in  this  howling  wilderness. 

All  eyes  were  turned  on  Lady  Jane,  in  anxious 
expectation  of  a  favourable  answer.  The  young 
lady  had  taken  from  her  bosom  the  letter  of 
General  Washington  ;  and,  holding  it  open  in  her 
l^d,  in  a  calm,  determined,  though  slightly  tre- 
mnlona  manner,  she  made  the  following  reply : — 
**  The  war  which  has  been  harassing  these 
oppressed  colonies  for  more  than  five  years,  is  not 
yet  at  an  end.  So  long  as  I  am  addressed  as 
*  Jenny  Basket,'  in  this  handwriting,  (turning 
op  the  bold  autograph  of  General  Washington,) 
so  long  ia  my  highest  duty,  on  this  side  heaven, 
due  to  turn  who  has  won  my  allegiance,  and  has 


a  right  to  claim  my  poor  services  in  behalf  of  tliis 
bleeding  country.  I  think  Sir  William  Johnstone 
was  apprised  of  this  when  we  were  in  the  cave 
together  at  Little  Falls.  My  duty  to  the  saviour 
of  his  country  then  formed  an  obstacle  to  our 
union,  and  it  remains  unchanged.  But  that  my 
motives  for  postponement  may  not  be  misunder- 
stood, I  here  frankly  acknowledge,  before  these 
witnesses,  that  my  affections  are  bestowed  on 
the  one  who  now  solicits  my  hand.  All  objec- 
tions against  his  family  are  now  removed.  His 
chosen  mode  of  life  forms  no  obstacle  in  my  mind ; 
nay,  rather,  it  meets  my  romantic  taste.  I  seek 
no  gilded  trappings,  nor  empty  titles,  nor  imposing 
display  of  elevated  rank,  but  deem  the  simple 
offerings  of  the  heart, — the  heart  of  him  I  love, 
more  dear  than  a  royal  diadem !  Were  my  pre- 
sent inclinations  to  be  consulted,  I  might  yield  to 
the  entreaty  of  my  friends ;  and  I  should  feel  no 
mii^vings  as  tothe  validity  of  amarriage  celebrated 
by  the  reverend  gentleman  present,  and  within 
the  walls  of  Oneida  Castle.  But  my  mind  is 
otherwise  fixed ;  and,  in  obedience  to  this  letter, 
I  hope,  in  a  few  days,  to  receive  the  blessing  of 
the  commander-in-chief,  and  to  be  folded  in  the 
arms  of  my  father."  Thus  saying.  Lady  Jane 
arose  and  left  the  verandah,  to  adjust  her  scanty 
wardrobe  preparatory  to  her  journey. 

The  parting  whidi  took  place  an  hour  after- 
wards, was  a  severe  trial  to  the  white  regent. 
The  face  of  every  European  was  turned  from  him. 
Shenandoah  was  no  longer  his  stay  and  his  guide. 
Even  the  eccentric  Cudjoe  had  gone  from  him ; 
and  he  was  left  alone  in  his  chieftidnsliip,  to  govern 
his  rude  kingdom  as  he  might. 

Before  separating.  Lady  Jane  spent  half-an-hour 
with  her  young  chief  in  privacy ;  and  on  her  com- 
ing out  from  that  parting  interview,  she  was 
noticed  concealing  a  fine  miniature  likeness  of  the 
Baronet  in  her  bosom.  It  was  encased  in  a  gold 
locket,  and  encircled  by  a  row  of  diamonds.  Also 
a  splendid  diamond  ring,  which  had  not  been  seen 
before  by  her  friends,  now  sparkled  on  her  finger ; 
and  on  the  ring  was  richly  embossed  the  family 
crest  of  the  Earl  of  S— .  How  it  was  possible 
for  Sir  William  to  carry  these  costly  jffweh  about 
his  person  for  years,  during  his  wanderings  with 
the  Indians,  formed  a  wonder  in  the  minds  of  all 
who  beheld  them.  But  the  Baronet  had  done  no 
such  thing.  In  the  letter  which  he  had  received 
from  his  mother,  and  read  to  his  friends,  was 
enclosed  another  letter,  containing  these  choice 
articles,  accompanied  by  this  memorandum.  ^  The 
likeness  here  sent  is  a  copy  of  the  original  which 
you  bestowed  on  me  at  our  last  parting,  and  which 
I  wear  upon  my  bosom.  The  ring  you  will  recog- 
nise as  an  heir-loom,  which  I  now  draw  from  my 
finger.  Wear  them  in  memory  of  me,  until  you 
find  one  as  dear  to  yourself  as  life ;  and,  when 
you  bestow  them  on  her,  tell  her  they  are  the 
tokens  and  memorials  of  your  fond  mother,  the 
Countess  of  S— ." 

In  a  few  minutes  after  the  separation  of  the 
betrothed,  the  whole  party,  including  the  servants, 
were  following  the  half-breed  runner,  in  Indian 
file,  on  the  trail  towards  Utica ;  while  the  newly 
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installed  chief  was  iwarahftlling  his  xed  wam<mi^ 
and  inspecting  their  arois  within  the  oasUe, 

Not  many  weeks  after  this  separation,  and  Mr* 
Asbuiy  was  proclaiming  the  gospel  at  Sarannah, 
in  Georgia,  some  fifteen  hundred  miles  from 
Oneida  Castle,  as  the  memoirs  of  his  life  duly 
record ;  Lieutenant  Stirling  was  with  his  regiment, 
which  had  hetsn  transferred  to  York-town,  and 
attached  to  the  southern  division  of  the  British 
army,  under  command  of  Lord  Comwallis ;  the 


servants,  Brown  and  Nanny,  weie  mining  Lord 
Stirling  at  Newbnrgh,  where  he  was  fast  reooTar- 
ing ;  and  Jenny  Basket^  with  her  painted  wares 
on  her  arm,  was  again  eeen  rending  them  on  th« 
battery  at  New  York.  Many  of  her  former  ciu- 
tomers,  with  whom  she  was  a  favourite,  were 
delighted  to  see  her,  wondering  why  she  had  beea 
so  long  absent,  and  rejoiced  that  the  disasterg  of 
had  still  spared  her. 
(To  he  dmehded  in  omt  ne^  Number,) 


THE  TYRANTS  TOMB. 

BY  A  MANUFACTURER. 

It  was  a  well-knoTm  doctrine  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  that  the  soul  after  death  paised  thronch  the  forms  of  ^eos 
animals  for  a  period  of  three  thousand  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  resumed  its  original  habitation.  As,  howeyer,  their 
ideas  of  a  resurrection  went  no  further  than  the  re-animation  of  the  body,  ifejcisHng^  it  l^came  a  point  of  supreme  importance 
that  it  should  be  preserved  during  this  interval,  as  well  from  the  decay  of  nature,  as  from  the  many  accidents  to  which  its 
helpless  condition  exposed  it.  As  a  protection  against  the  former,  that  wonderful  people  had  recourse  to  their  ingenious  and 
skilful  method  of  eraoalminff  their  dead;  and  as  a  defence  against  the  latter,  those  gigantic  structures  were  erected,  many  of 
which  still  remain  after  the  lapse  of  liar  more  than  three  thousand  years.  It  was  un&r  a  deep  impression  of  this  belief  that 
the  tyrant  Cheops,  bitterly  detested  bv  his  oppressed  subjects,  built  the  stupendous  pile  known  as  the  groat  Pyramid,  i»ithin 
whose  innermost  recesses,  intrenched,  as  the  survey;  of  science  inform  us,  no  less  with  marvellous  cunning  than  surpassin; 
strensth,  he  hoped  to  frustrate  the  vengeance  of  his  enraged  subjects.  After  its  completion,  however,  either  distrusting  iu 
secunty,  or  having  all  along  intended  it  merely  as  a  cloak  to  his  real  intentions,  he  save  private  instructions  to  have  his  body 
laid  in  a  secret  place,  around  which  the  waters  of  the  Nile  were  introduced ;  and  where,  for  aught  we  know,  he  may  be 
reposing  to  this  day.  The  pyramid,  which  he  originally  intended  for  his  sepulchre,  is  thought  to  have  been  forced  soon  after  the 
death  of  its  founder,  and,  at  all  events,  was  opened  at  an  early  period  by  one  of  the  Caliphs,  in  search  of  the  treasuiei  it 
was  supposed  to  contain. 

Not  less  a  fortress  than  a  tomb^and  bnilt 

More  firmly  far  than  towers,  a  nation's  guard  ; 

Look  on  the  tyrant's  grave — and  see  how  hard 
It  is  for  man  to  shield  him  from  his  guilt  I 
Vain  builder  !  when  the  blood  that  thou  hast  spilt, 

Cries  from  the  earth  to  God — with  crafty  skill — 
With  giant  strength— protect  thee  as  thoa  wilt, 

The  hand  of  vengeance  shall  pursue  thee  still ! 
And  yet  is  somewhat  almost  of  sublime. 

In  this  thy  bitter  struggle  to  inherit, 
With  deadly  odds  against  thee — ruthless  time. 

And  man's  revenge — the  life  thou  didst  not  merit ; 
Alone  within  thy  gloomy  hold — no  room 
For  one  tried  friead — 'tis  the  true  tyrant's  tomb  1 

Tyrant  I  thon  hast  bat  made  it  over  sure  : 

The  day  will  come  when  vainly  thon  shalt  eall. 
And  curse  the  skill  that  built  it  too  secure, 

On  this  o'erhanging  human  rock  to  fall ! 

And  thou  hast  forged  a  weapon  wherewithal 
The  hand  of  man  may  smite  thee.    Avarice 
Of  later  times,  that  deems  no  richer  prise 

Within  the  shelter  of  this  mighty  wall 
Can  be  secured,  than  its  own  idol,  gold, 
1^  Hath  burst  upon  thy  slumbers.    Science,  too, 
The  stone  from  this  thy  sepulchre  hath  roU'd, 

And  strives,  with  all  her  potent  arts  can  do. 
To  take  thee  captive  in  thy  last  strong  hold. 

And  thus  to  this  great  riddle  find  the  cine.— 


Yet  stay  !  for  he  who  rear'd  this  fortress-tomb, 
To  shield  him  in  his  years  of  helplessness. 

Hath  found  beneath  its  giant  shade,  no  room. 
Nor  sleeps  within  its  stem  and  strong  recess.^ 
Is  this  vast  pile  then  neither  more  nor  less 

Than  a  grand  juggle  !  a  stupendous  cheat ! 
A  tyrant's  master-piece  of  craftiness  I 

To  make  the  tide  of  vengeance  vainly  beat 
On  this  unyielding  rock,  and,  baffled,  foam 

With  idle  rage,  while  he  sleeps  all  the  while 
Within  a  humbler  but  a  safer  home. 

Protected  by  the  waves  of  friendly  Nile, 
Like  him  who  to  the  raging  beadt  of  prey 
His  garment  throws,  and  steals  unseen  away  1 

Well !  be  it  thou  hast  cheated  man — ^what  then  f 
Awake  1  for  thy  three  thousand  years  are  past, 
Thy  long-forgotten  shape  resume  at  last— 

And  rise  triumphant  from  this  dreary  den! 

Rise  !  to  be  great  among  the  sons  of  men. 
See  1  how  they  look  with  wondering  awe  upon 

Thy  very  tomb  !    Rise  !  visit  once  again 
Thy  glorious  nation — nay — ^for  that — sleep  on  ! 

True  though  it  be  that  death's  decisive  day 
Ends  every  struggle — ^finishes  all  strife — 

Dispels  all  home— yet  is  there  still  a  way 
To  vanquish  this  last  enemy— and  life 

A  life  of  bliss  eternal  to  provide — 

But,  ah  !  'tis  not  the  way  which  thon  hast  triad ! 
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Thb  footstepe  of  f^edom  are  red. 

And  bloody  and  deep  on  the  field; 
The  eagle's  plume  waves  on  her  head. 
The  lion's  mane  flows  on  her  shield. 
Her  banner,  defiance  to  slaves, 

Dark  vengeance  her  long  rusted  spear, 
She  points  to  Thermopylae's  graves; 
And  in  sounds  that  their  tenants  might  hear, 
She  cries  to  the  Greek,  Let  your  battle-note  be, — 
The  triumph  !  the  triumph  !  or  fall  of  the  Free  ! 

From  the  slumber  of  ages  awake. 
Arouse  from  the  torpor  of  death  ! 

The  shackles  of  tyranny  break, 
To  the  fiame  give  the  scimitar's  sheath  I 

At  nomlng  and  night  let  my  breath 


On  the  breeae  of  yonr  mountains  be  bone, 
And  twined  in  an  undying  wreath 

Let  my  name  by  your  warriors  be  worn  I 
Throughout  all  their  ranks  let  the  battle-note  be,— 
The  triumph  !  the  triumph  !  or  fall  of  the  Free  I 

Defeat  and  disaster  may  come ; 

Let  danger  your  energy  raise, 
For  clouds  may  o'ershadow  the  snn. 

That's  destined  at  noontide  to  blaxe. 
Then  hasten  and  on  to  the  fi-ay. 

The  Turk  and  the  Argive  are  met; 
Oh  let  not  posterity  say. 

Your  hand  could  its  cunning  forget ; — 
On  hill  and  on  vale  let  your  battle-note  be,— 
The  triumph  I  the  triumph  1  or  laU  of  the  Free  I 

J.  A> 
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After  looking  into  most  of  the  pamphlets  and 
tracts,  which  have  appeared  in  this  country^  upon 
that  leligioDS-political  movement  in  Germany,  of 
Trhich  John  Ronge  is,  if  not  the  leader,  an  animating 
spirit^  we  are  still  at  a  loss  to  know  how  it  is  regard- 
ed by  the  most  active  and  prominent  portion  of 
the  religious  world  of  Britain.  At  first  the  new 
German  Reformation  appeared  to  be  hailed  among 
Bs  with  joyful  surprise  ;  but  latterly  doubts  have 
been  cast  upon  both  its  objects  and  instruments. 
John  Ronge  and  his  coadjutors,  in  their  **  Calls," 
"Addresses,"  and  appeals,  seem  to  have  overstepped 
the  prescribed  line  of  demarcation.  They  denounce 
other  priestly  abuses  and  tyrannies,  besides  those 
of  Rome,  and  would  carry  forward  a  Catholic  into 
a  Protestant  reformation.  We  now,  therefore,  in 
this  country,  begin  to  hear  the  movement  described 
as  mainly 'Apolitical,"  and  some  pains  are  even  taken 
to  beget  suspicion  of  its  real  character,  and  to  stir 
up  prejudice  against  the  '*  Reformed  Catholics," 
who  contend  for  emancipation  from  all  sorts  of 
Bpiritual  domination,  whether  lay  or  clerical. 
The  new  Reformers  would,  in  short,  so  far  as  we 
comprehend  what  is  still  very  imperfectly  under- 
stood in  England,  like  our  Quakers  and  some  Inde- 
pendent congregations,  place  all  religious  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  people. 

Before  Ronge  took  his  stand  on  Reforma- 
tion principles,  a  love  of  religious  freedom  had 
arifen  in  Germany.  To  combat  this  rising  spirit, 
and  retain  the  people  in  spiritual  trammels, 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  were  roused  into  pre- 
ternatural activity,  and,  in  an  evil  hour  for  the 
Catholic  Church,  the  Bishop  of  Treves  was,  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  so  far  left  to 
himself  as  to  exhibit  the  famous  **  Holy  Coat  of 
Treves."  It  was  visited  by  a  million,  or  a  million 
and  a  half,  of  deluded  devotees,  who,  on  making  the 
proper  gifts,  received  absolution  and  indulgences, 
while  many  miracles  were, at  the  same  time,  worked 
on  the  maimed  and  diseased,  by  the  precious  vest- 
ment. This  was  too  much  for  the  patience  of  an 
Ernest  and  zealous  young  man  like  Ronge,  whose 
mind  had  already  revolted  against  the  spiritual 
^npotism  to  which  he  had  been  subjected.  He 
proclaimed  the  impudent  imposture,  renounced 
all  connexion  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
called  upon  his  countrymen  to  follow  his  example, 
and  to  throw  off,  not  alone  the  yoke  of  the  Pope, 
but  of  the  Bishops  and  the  State.  The  newspapers 
have,  from  month  to  month,  shown  the  spirit  in 
^hich  this  "  Call "  was  responded  to  in  Prussia, 
^'urtemberg.  Saxony,  Baden,  and  other  places, 
tmtii  the  excitement  had  kindled  so  high,  and 
spread  so  &r,  that  the  authorities  took  alarm  as 
to  where  all  this  was  to  end ;  and  some  of  them 
endeavoured  to  stop  the  movement,  as  danger- 
OQs  to  social  order  and  existing  institutions, 
^hich  they  had  at  first  winked  at  or  approved. 
Before  giving  a  sketch  of  the  Autobiography  of 


Ronge,  we  shall  quote  a  few  passages  from  his 
"  Call  to  a  New  Reformation,"  as  the  best  mode 
that  we  can  adopt  of  displaying  the  bold  opinions 
of  the  ixew  reformer : — 

Only  a  few  months  ago,  a  dense  cloud  of  darkness 
overshadowed  our  minds,  which  became  ever  deeper 
and  deeper.  It  appeared  as  if  the  mental  attainments 
of  the  preceding  century  were  destined  to  be  buried  in 
the  tomb  of  the  nineteenth;  as  if  the  oivilization  of 
Europe  should  sink  under  the  load  of  religious  hypo- 
crisy and  barbarism,  the  offspring  of  Jesuitry  and  Piet- 
ism; as  if  the  spirit  of  Christianity  itself  should  be  ex- 
tinguished by  the  heathenism  and  priestcraft  of  Rome. 
Many  who  were  capable  of  casting  a  look  into  the  future 
became  dispirited,  aiid  gave  themseWes  up  to  lamenta- 
tion; yet  those  who  viewed  history  as  a  record,  not  of 
accidental  occurrences,  but  of  the  grand  acts  of  Provi- 
dence in  human  affairs;  who  had  penetrated  deeply  into 
the  drift  of  the  hierarchies  of  the  land,  and  appreciated 
correctly  the  power  of  the  German  public  mind,  never, 
even  in  this  their  midnight  gloom,lo6t  courage  or  yielded 
to  despair.  They  perceived  that  the  fabric  of  Romish 
tyranny,  founded  on  falsehood  and  hypocrisy,  would, 
sooner  or  later,  be  shattered  to  pieces  by  the  Christian 
spirit  of  the  age.  And  the  event  has  justified  their 
anticipations.  In  point  of  fact,  as  the  pretensions  of 
Rome,  and  the  insolence  of  Jesuitism,  exceeded  all 
bounds,  and  as  a  portion  of  the  pietistioal-Protestant 
clergy  vied  with  Jesuitism  itself  in  hierarchical  en- 
croachments, recommending  and  striving  to  introduce 
auricular  confession,  family  espionage,  and  other  abuses, 
the  deeply  oppressed  Christian  soul  of  man  wakened 
with  wrathful  energy;  the  spirit  of  the  age  burst  its 
degrading  fetters,  and  tore  to  shreds  the  veil  of  hypo- 
critical sanctity  which  covered  the  bald  heads  of  the 

modem  sinful  Pharisees Wider  and 

wider,  and  with  stormy  power,  the  excitement  spread 
abroad,"  Save  us  I"  cried  thousands  of  voices ; "  We  thank 
thee,  God,  that  we  have  lived  to  see  this  day  ! "  exclaimed 
gray-headed  men,  who,  animated  by  the  purest  patrio- 
tism, had,  in  the  years  1813  and  1814,  risked  their  lives 
in  the  trenches  and  in  the  field  for  freedom. 

Rome  and  her  slaves  lost  no  time  in  bringing  this 
holy  enthusiasm  under  suspicion  as  dangerous  to  the 
state,  as  socialistic,  and  so  forth :  they  betook  themselves 
to  their  old  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  bringing 
f»iit<i  under  suspicion;  they  sutpecUd  and  continu^  to 
suspect  the  Spirit  of  God  in  man,  and  to  Itrand  that 
Spirit  as  criminal;  they  calumniated  the  patriotism 
and  love  of  freedom  of  the  German  nation,  as  high  trea- 
son. For  a  brief  space,  the  movement  was  misunder- 
stood, partly  because  at  first  the  enthusiasm  appeared 
too  general  and  strong,  partly  because  from  differences 
in  the  reports  of  the  events  at  Schneidemiihl  and  Bres- 
lau,  the  victory  of  the  nineteenth  century  seemed  still 
undecided.  But  when  the  union  of  the  congregations 
took  place;  when  it  was  clearly  perceived  that  the  nine- 
teenth century  wonld  no  longer  quarrel  (hadem)  about 
this  or  that  article  of  belief;  that  the  new  age  cast  from 
it  all  hatred  founded  on  differences  of  faith,  and  that 
now,  at  least,  the  kingdom  of  Christian  love  was  about 
to  begin;  when,  above  all,  the  shout  of  welcome  arose 
from  the  greater  portion  of  the  Protestant  population — 
then  awoke  not  only  the  priestly  spirit  of  Rome,  but 
also  that  of  corrupt  Pietismus.  Few  ventured  to  attack 
our  cause  itself;  for  it  is  so  clear  and  simple,  that  every 
child  may  understand  it.  They  sought  for  terms  with 
which  to  calumniate  it,  and  brmg  it  under  suspicion  : — 
modern  heathenism,  want  of  positive  articles  of  faith, 
want  of  scientific  foundation— these  are  the  taunts  with 
which  they  seek  to  put  down  the  new  Reformation. 


*  The  G«niuui  Reformer.    Translated  from  the  fifth  edition,  by  John  Lord,  AM.    London:  ChapmAD,  Brothers. 
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After  denouncing  the  frauda,  hypocrisy^  and 
mystical  dogmas  of  Popery,  Ronge  proceeds : — 

With  yoa,  fear  takes  the  place  of  loye  in  the  Gospel ! 
Only  believe  firmly  in  the  deril !  This  personage  is  of 
great  importance  to  yon.  And  what  do  you  call  science  t 
Is  it  your  incomprehensible  dogmas,  with  which,  like 
dolls,  yon  hare  been  tanght  to  play  from  yoor  earliest 
infimcy !  The  highest  science  is  tmly  this  —  to  under- 
stand our  time ;  and  the  most  powerful  logic  is  that 
which,  from  historical  premises,  draws  practical  con- 
clusions to  adrance  the  well-being  and  dignity  of  huma- 
nity, the  salvation  and  happiness  of  our  fother-land  ! 

But  is  it  only  the  priests  of  Rome  who  utter  these 
accusations  I  No.  There  are  clergymen  called  Protes- 
tant, who  scruple  not  to  take  open  part  with  Rome, 
because  (as  some  of  them  have  candidly  avowed)  their 
worldly  interests  are  endangered.  A  traitorons  priest- 
hood every  where  sells  Christ  for  silver  and  gold  ;  but 
this  Protestant  hierarchy  and  priesthood  is  far  more 
despicable  than  that  of  Rome,  because  its  guilt  is  double. 
Oh  !  would  the  world  believe  it,  if  conviction  were  not 
forced  on  it  by  facts,  that  so  called  Protestant  preachers 
and  religious  instructors  more  willingly  give  the  hand 
of  fellowship  to  Jesuitism  and  popery  than  come  out  of 
their  corrupt  limbo  of  affected  sinctity  and  of  hierar- 
chical conceit  —  that  Grerman  men  and  fathers  prefer 
surrendering  their  names  and  their  children  to  hierarchy 
(Rome)  and  Cossack  barbarism  (Russia,)  rather  than 
exchange  their  tithes  and  official  fees  for  an  honourable 
maintenance!  But  the  true  spirit  of  Protestantism 
neither  can  nor  will  forgive  such  conduct.  Already 
has  it  pronounced  a  strict  and  righteous  judgment  upon 
many  of  these  pietistical  abettors  of  Jesuitism  and  priest- 
craft, and  the  others  vrill  not  escape.  Wo  to  yon  who 
mock  and  scorn  the  spirit  of  true  Christianity !  Your 
tongues  shall  become  dumb,  and  your  hands  shiUl  become 
paralyzed  1  See  how  the  flame  flashes  brighter  and 
brighter  in  the  really  Protestant  church  !  Wo  to  you 
who  dare  to  arrest  the  wheel  of  the  world's  history :  it 
will  crush  us  to  atoms. 

We  transcribe  a  passage  from  another  of  Ronge's 
addressesy  in  which  he  denounces  auricular  con- 
fession, money -fines,  the  celibacy  of  the  priests, 
and  indulgences.     It  runs  thus : — 

The  Romish  Bishops  have  introduced  the  wicked  and 
usurious  trade  which  is  driven  in  the  stipends  for  masses. 
Only  a  few  of  my  fellow-believers  will  know  of  the  dis- 
gracefril  traffic  which  makes  me  shudder  at  the  bottom 
of  my  soul  when  I  think  of  it.  Is  it  not  a  disgraceful 
traffic,  when  priests  take  from  wives  and  mothers,  whose 
pale  face  hunger  is  gnawing,  money  for  a  mass  f---bread 
pinched  from  the  hungry  children  !  Oh,  I  flnd  no  words 
for  such  wickedness  1  And  further,  my  fellow  citizens, 
how  name  you  this  traffic,  when  one  priest  gives  to  an- 
other priest  masses  to  perform  for  sevenpence,for  which 
he  has  received  one  shilling  and  sixpence,  or  two  shil- 
lings I  This  trade,  this  treachery,  is  carried  on  at  this 
very  hour  to  a  dreadfhl  extent. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  style  of  de- 
clamation, it  ia  hased  on  truth,  and  therefore  well 
adapted  to  the  popular  mind. 

The  jealousy  with  which  the  Crerman  govern- 
ments Boon  came  to  view  the  spontaneous  and 
simultaneous  outburst  of  enthusiasm  among  the 
people,  to  whom  the  letter  of  Ronge  denouncing  the 
imposture  of  the  Holy  Coat  acted  as  fire  to  gun- 
powder, gives  countenance  to  the  notion,  that  the 
new  movement  had  political  bearings,  though  it  was 
not  more  political  than  every  such  movement  for 
freedom  of  opinion  must  necessarily  be.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  disjoin  the  desire  of  freedom  from  ecclesiasti- 
cal or  spiritual  domination  from  the  love  of  political 
liberty.  We  have  no  meansof  estimating  the  number 
of  reformed  congregations,  or  of  protesting  indivi- 
duals now  existing  in  the  different  German  states ; 


but  they  must  be  far  too  numerous  and  too  earnest, 
to  sanction  the  idea  that  this  movement  is  but  atem- 
porary  ebullition  of  enthusiasm,  soon  to  pass  away. 
However  it  may  all  settle  down,  the  upheaving 
has  been  too  violent  and  far-spread  to  permit  the 
belief  that  the  elements  of  change  had  not  been 
long  gathering,  and  secretly  fermenting  in  the 
best  portion  of  the  mind  of  Germany,  and  that 
Ronge  and  the  ^^Holy  Coat*  were  but  an  accidental 
and  premature  mode  of  its  expression.  Ronge  i?, 
therefore,  rather  to  be  regarded  as  the  pioneer  of 
a  new  Protestant  movement,  which  may  yet  reach 
much  farther  than  Germany,  than  as  its  leader 
and  directing  spirit.  It  would  even  be  rasii  to  say 
what  form  it  may  assume ;  but,  in  the  meanwhile, 
as  an  effort  at  emancipation  from  all  kinds  of 
spiritual  despotism,  every  true  Protestant,  every 
Protestant  in  spirit,  as  well  as  in  name,  is  bound 
to  wish  it  success.  Before  the  new  edifice  is  reared, 
the  foundations  must  be  prepared,  by  pulling  down 
and  clearing  away  the  rubbish  which  impedes  the 
work,  and  Ronge  is  well  adapted  to  such  labour. 

In  this  country,  there  seems  to  be  as  great  a 
variety  of  opinions  respecting  Ronge  himself,  a^ 
about  his  designs.  All  must  admit  him  to  be  a  bold, 
high-minded,  and  fearless  thinker,  though  doubti 
or  fears  have  arisen  about  his  orthodoxy :  some 
fancy  that  he  and  his  friends  do  not  go  far  enough 
in  denouncing  every  separate  petty  tag  and  rag 
of  the  old  Lady  of  Babylon  ;  while  others,  or  in- 
deed the  very  same  persons,  consider  him  latitudi- 
narian  in  his  religious  views.  All  that,  at  this 
stage,  can  be  truly  afiirmed  is^  that  having  cast 
off  many  points  of  an  out-worn  creed,  John  Ronge 
and  his  friends  have  not  yet  thoroughly  concocted 
a  substitute  for  it.  Renouncing  the  dogmatism  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  they  have  not  yet  embodied, 
in  a  specific  creed,  a  dogmatism  of  their  own. 

But  laying  aside  what  may  be  the  consequences 
of  his  bold  revolt,  the  autobiography  of  a  man  like 
John  Ronge  must  be  fuU  of  interest.  We  have 
read  nothing  like  it  since  perusing  the  account  of 
the  early  life  and  mental  struggles  of  Blanco  White. 
Ronge  is  a  native  of  Silesia.  He  thus  introduces 
himself : — 

I  was  bom  on  the  1 6th  of  November,  1813,  at  BiKh- 
ofswalde,  a  village  in  the  Neisse  department,  near  the 
Suden  mountains.  I  am  the  third  child  of  my  parents, 
who  owned  a  small  farm  in  Bischofswalde.  Beside 
myself,  there  were  also  ten  others,  of  whom  two  died 
young.  We  were,  at  an  early  age,  put  to  labour  ;  and, 
while  my  eldest  brother  assisted  my  father  in  the  field, 
i,  as  the  second  son,  tended  his  small  flock  of  sheep. 
And  this  was  my  chief  occupation  from  six  to  twelre 
years  of  age,  during  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn. 
In  winter,  I  was  also  employed  in  other  necessaiy  work. 
My  father  was  earnest,  fearless,  of  a  sound  mind,  and 
without  superstition.  He  died  in  March,  1842.  My 
mother  devoted  herself  wholly  to  the  family,  and  died, 
October,  1831. 

I  received  the  first  rudiments  of  education  at  the 
rillage  school.  Instruction  was  confined,  in  the  upper 
classes,  to  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  sacred  history, 
and  committing  the  church  catechism  to  memory.  It 
was  not  until  the  last  year  at  school,  that  geognphy 
and  Silesiau  history  were  taught.  In  my  solitary  lifei 
as  a  shepherd  (for  I  learned  sacred  history  and  the 
catechism  in  the  fields,  beside  the  flock,)  I  often  thought 
on  serious  subjects, — on  time  and  eternity;  and  thougbta 
on  these,  at  times,  filled  me  with  sadness. 
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Ooe  of  my  teftofaen  perraaded  mj  father  to  send  me 
to  the  gjvmmnm,  which  he  would  not  haye  done,  on 
leeoont  of  hu  huge  familjy  had  it  not  been  for  the 
loeher's  petBiiadons. 

Bonge  went  to  the  gymnasiain  of  Neisse,  in  1827, 
ind  Temained  for  nine  jears ;  but  displajed  a 
much  stronger  passion  for  German  history  and 
national  literature,  than  for  dasalcal  learning. 
He  proceeds— 

With  feelings  o£  intense  deliglit,  I  entered  the  Univer- 
nty  of  Breslaa.  I  felt,  and  I  knew  that  I  was  free ;  nor 
did  I  sbuM  my  time  and  liberty  by  idleness  and  dissi- 
pttioQ.  Intimate  with  a  circle  of  noble  yoang  men,  we 
xealoosly  endearonred  both  to  coltiTate  the  mind  and 
strengthen  the  body.  For  a  profession,  I  made  choice 
of  theology,  becanse,  feeling  an  inclination  for  teaching 
ud  instnieting,  I  thought  the  ecclesiastical  profession 
pecalisrly  adapted  to  me.  Though  I  then  despised  the 
forms  and  formulss  with  which  it  was  enonmbered,  I 
did  Dot  know,  as  I  do  now,  the  system  of  compulsion  and 
hfpocrifiy  which  is  maintained  by  the  Roman  hierarchy. 
Mioj  of  my  friends,  fearing  that  my  spiritual  liberty 
would  be  endangered,  endeaToured  to  dissuade  me  from 
duodng  the  ecclesiastical  profession.  But  I  flattered 
■yself  that  I  had  sufficient  strengtii  to  encounter  the 
daogers,  and  successfully  to  pursue  my  labours.  The 
UBstance  which  my  fkther  rendered  me,  united  with  a 
Eoali  stipend,  was  sufficient  for  my  support,  and  he  left 
Be  free  to  choose  my  profession.  Bat,  as  I  saw  that 
■J  ftther  was  oppressed  by  the  cares  of  his  large  family, 
lad  as  I  did  not  wish  to  take  any  thing  from  the  small 
patrimony  of  my  brothers  and  sisters,  I  deemed  it  my 
dsty,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  make  myself  independent. 
And  this,  I  blufdi  not  to  say,  was  the  worldly  reason 
viiich  induced  me  to  become  a  catholic  priest.  And  how 
may  priests  are  there,  I  would  ask,  who  haye  not  been 
iidlaesced  by  similar  reasons  I    .    .    .    . 

b  Deeember,  1839,  I  entered  the  Seminary.  Then 
consteneed  my  bitterest  days  and  my  seyerest  conflicts. 
The  eonfidenee  which  I  had  thus  far  felt  for  my  spin- 
toal  teachers  was  destroyed  when  I  saw  them  in  close 
proximity,  and  when  I  perceiyed  how  religion  was  per- 
verted in  order  to  oppress  and  subjugate  the  people. 
Yta,  when  I  saw  what  a  frightftil  web  of  hypocrisy 
Rome  BOQg^t  to  entangle  them  in  from  the  cradle  to  the 
gnTe,— i^n  1  saw  how  the  holiest  things  were  treated 
with  seorn,  and  all  dignity  of  mind  suppressed,  I  was 
filled  with  the  deepest  amassment  and  indignation.  I 
fth  mjself,  for  the  first  time,  galled  with  disgraceful 
fetten,  and  also  peroeiyed  the  sufferings  of  my  com- 
paoioDs,  which  were  the  more  bitter,  inasmuch  as  they 
dued  not  tell  the  causes  of  their  sorrow.  The  Roman 
luerarehy  knows  yery  well  how  to  bind  all  Christians 
of  the  Catholic  faith  with  bonds  which  they  cannot 
^Rak;— it  knows  more  wonderfhlly  than  Moses  did, 
^  to  bring  water  from  the  dry  rock — eyen  money 
ta  an  impoyerished  people.  But  its  greatest  art  is 
men  in  the  highest  perfection  in  the  education  of  the 
i>ferior  clergy.  It  has  bound  them  so  securely  with 
spiritoal  and  worldly  ties,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  escape  from  them.  The  great  workshop  where  these 
fetters  are  now  foiged  is  the  theological  seminary. 
Ueie  the  young  man  reeeiyes  indelibly  the  stamp  of 
beadage.  Here  is  he,  who  would  deyote  himself  to  the 
eieration  of  the  people,  trained  to  consecrated  idleness. 
Here  is  his  spirit,  excited  by  fears  and  religious  ordi- 
Dsi|ce8,  forced  to  a  blind  obedience.  Here  is  his  mind 
tnined  to  hypocrisy,  and  his  heart  to  a  cold  selfishness. 
Is  ihoTt,  here  is  the  whole  man,  body  and  soul,  de- 
Snded  to  the  condition  of  a  slaye,  and  a  tool,  without 
tlie  power  of  will.     The  spiritnal  torments  of  these 

▼Ktims  are  dreadful Oh !   all  my  fibres 

tremble  when  I  think  on  the  insults  we  endured,  and  on 
u«  diagnwefU  treatment  we  reeeiyed  ;  and  I  only  wish 
w  ay  pen  was  a  flaming  torch,  which  could  illuminate 
thai  daik  and  deep  abyss,  in  which,  eyen  amid  songs  of 
P»iie,ail  the  better  feelings  were  suppressed,  and  the 
nuaditttlfsnbdoed 
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MT  FiaST  DATS  IN  THE  SBMUfART. 

On  the  yery  first  day  after  I  entered  the  seminary,  I 
perceiyed  on  the  countenances  of  most  of  my  compa- 
nions, aecording  to  their  peculiar  condition,  perplexity, 
fear,  and  profound  melancholy,  which,  at  best,  were 
only  relieyed  by  a  sort  of  desponding  resignation.  Six 
i^  my  companions  occupied  with  me  the  same  eel), 
and,  in  the  first  eyening,  not  a  single  word  was  spoken 
by  one  of  them.  All  six  were  so  miserable,  or  so  dis- 
turbed, that  no  noise  escaped  them  as  they  sunk  to  sleep. 
Forty  young  men,  in  the  yigour  and  strength  of  their 
^&yB>  glided  about  like  so  many  mutes.  In  gloomy 
BUence  each  gazed  upon  the  other,  and  the  friend  scru- 
tinized the  face  of  his  friend  as  if  he  would  look  into 
his  heart.  They  sought  that  heroism  which  at  once 
sacrifices  the  happiness  of  youth,  liberty,  all  worldly 
hopes  and  desires,  in  order,  as  we  were  taught,  the  better 
to  promote  the  temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of  oar 
fellow-creatures;  as  if  one  could  eleyate  mankind  to 
independence  and  dignity  while  he  himself  was  without 
the  same.  But  what  alarmed  and  sickened  me  the  most 
was,  the  spiritual  torpor  which  uniyersally  preyailed; 
produced,  on  the  one  hand,  by  oppression;  and,  on  the 
other,  by  dejectedness.  The  young  man  of  twenty-four 
had  relinquished,  for  oyer,  the  world,  and  had  seyered 
the  dearest  ties  which  bound  him  to  society. 

The  interior,  the  domestic  arrangements,  and 
the  sickening  tedium,  the  idleness,  and  hypocrisy 
of  the  Seminary,  where  five  hours  of  the  twenty- 
four  were  daily  consumed  in  reciting  Latin 
prayers,  "always  the  same,"  are  vigorously  por- 
trayed ;  and  Ronge  conjures  the  German  mothers 
to  remember  the  matrons  who,  in  ancient  times, 
destroyed  their  children  rather  than  see  them  the 
slayes  of  conquering  Rome,  and  to  rescue  their  sons 
from  the  more  degrading  slavery  now  imposed  by 
the  Buhop  of  Rome.  A  visit  to  his  family  re- 
stored the  spirits  of  the  young  candidate,  though 
the  sense  of  the  spiritual  thraldom  under  which  he 
was  placed,  and  which,  as  a  youth  set  apart  to  the 
holy  office,  he  was  destined  to  impose  upon  others, 
rankled  in  his  mind. 

From  the  joy  of  his  sisters*  welcome,  he  tells — 
I  was  awakened  by  a  humiliating  exhibition  of  the 
force  of  saperstition.  An  old  man  known  to  me  fh>m 
childhood  paid  me  a  yisit.  When  I  reached  forth  my 
hand  for  the  cordial  and  friendly  shake,  the  old  man 
would  have  kissed  it !  Bat  shall  old  age  thus  bend  to 
youth !  Shall  I,  who,  by  my  profession,  am  only  a  ser- 
vant, become  the  instrument  of  humiliation  to  my  fellow- 
creatures  t  Oh,  Rome !  you  mingle  poison  with  your 
holy  oil !  You  would  subvert  the  dignity  of  man.  People 
gazed  at  me  strangely  and  slyly,  as  if  I  had  become  a 
superhuman  being.  And  why!  By  the  ordinance  of 
the  Pope !  Oh,  no  :  surely  my  connexion  with  Rome 
made  me  no  superior  being,  but  rather  a  hypocrite  and 
a  slaye.  At  last  the  time  came  for  my  ordination,  and, 
with  many  ceremonies  and  a  heayy  heart,  1  was  led  into 
the  church,  decked  out  as  a  victim  for  sacrifice.  Re- 
fiections  on  my  father,  and  on  my  brothers  and  sisters, 
the  prejudices  of  the  Catholic  world,  which,  for  the 
most  part,  belieyes  in  the  eternity  of  the  Roman  servi- 
tude, (called  church,)  depressed  my  spirits. 

Ronge  went  to  Grottkau  as  a  teacher,  and  also 
as  a  preacher  or  chaplain,  but  resolved  to  speak  the 
truth — to  be  no  hypocrite.    He  continues : — 

It  was  in  the  school,  chiefiy,  that  I  was  most  at 
home,  and  the  most  successfiil.  This  seemed  to  me  like 
a  holy  garden  in  which  the  mind  of  youth  was  deye- 
loped,  where  their  thoughts  flashed  forth  like  beautiful 
lightnings,  and  where  the  purest  atmosphere  was 
breathed.  I  always  loyed  children ;  and  in  the  school, 
too,  I  was  f^e  fh>m  the  espionage  which  existed  when 
I  preached,  and  which  always  depressed  my  spirits  and 
crippled  my  words.    I  was  flree  from  the  hnmiliating 
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feelings  which  the  confessional  ohair  excited,  when  I 
was  worshipped  as  an  idol,  and  made  a  judge  of  fhe 
thoughts  and  consciences  of  my  ftllow-men.  When 
oppressed  by  the  yoke  of  the  hierarchy,  I  fled  to  the 
school,  and  this  retreat  uniformly  invigorated  me. 
Little  did  those  children  know  what  good  they  did  me. 
As  &r  as  in  my  ^wer,  I  laboured  against  superstition 
and  Phariseeism,  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  the  confbasional 
ohair,  as  well  as  in  the  school.  Still  the  results  were 
small,  in  consequence  of  the  systematic  and  constant 
opposition  which  the  hierarchy  makes  to  all  spiritual 
progress  among  the  people. 

Ronge's  motives  for  finally  rerolting  against  the 
spirituaJ  despotism  of  the  Pope,  are  giren,  in  the 
autobiography,  at  a  length  which  precludes  our 
transcribing  any  part  of  them.  In  tiie  first  place, 
his  mind  revolted  at  its  degrading  subjugation,  and 
from  the  mummeries,  as  he  now  felt  them,  which  he 
was  daily  compelled  to  practise  in  keeping  alive 
superstition  among  the  people.  He,  in  ^e  second 
place,  opposed  the  domination  of  Rome,  because 
it  was  opposed  to  the  instruction  of  the  people ; 
and,  thirdly,  because  it  teaches  a  religion  which 
is  hostile  to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  oppos- 
ed to  the  fundamental  principles  of  Ciiristianity  ; 
because  it  has  introduced  customs  and  abuses  at 
war  with  the  spiritual  and  temporal  elevation  of 
the  people;  and  because  it  seeks  to  sustain  the 
dominion  of  a  privileged  priesthood.  Other  causes^ 
almost  as  cogent,  are  stated.  Rouge  was  called  in 
question,  by  his  spiritual  superiors,  for  some  of 
his  opinions,  and  this  in  a  manner  which  he  con- 
sidered inconsistent  even  with  the  laws  and  usual 
customs  of  the  Romish  Church )  and  he  wrote  a 
spirited  reply.  On  this  and  other  grounds  of  at- 
tack he  thus  defends  himself. 

It  has  been  urged  against  me  that,  although  It  was 
all  true  which  I  had  written,  still  I  had  no  right  to 
make  the  truth  known  !  But  let  those  trembling  slaves 
of  authority,  who  insult  the  truth,  know,  that  I  have 
not  only  the  right  so  to  do,  but  also  that  duty  compels 
me.  I  wrote  that  article  with  the  feelings  of  a  Grerman 
who  indignantly  beheld  the  eneroachments  of  the  Roman 
hierarchy;  who  beheld  Oerman  teachers  of  the  people 
lending  themselves  as  tools  to  extend,  more  and  more 
audaciously,  this  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  when  they 
ought  to  be  leading  their  nation  to  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence, without  which  virtue  is  seareely  possible.  I 
wrote  that  article  as  a  teacher  of  the  people  whose  duty 
it  is  to  call  things  by  their  right  names,  although  in> 
justice  may  be  committed  on  the  very  steps  of  the  altar, 
and  of  that  pontifical  throne  which  has  been  venerated 
for  one  thousand  years. 

His  principal  persecutor  was  Dr.  Ritter,  who,  at 
this  time,  administered  the  afiairs  of  the  bishopric 
of  Silesia,  and  carried  matters  with  a  high  hand 
among  the  inferior  clergy.  When  Ronge  first 
conceived  the  idea  of  reforming  the  Catholic 
Church,  he  imagined  that  this  was  to  be  most 
successfully  attempted  by  the  assembling  of 
synods,  in  which  the  laity  should  have  a  voice 
and  a  part ;  and,  with  this  view,  he,  in  the  autumn 
of  1843,  published  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  also 
described  the  abuses  of  the  Roman  Church,  and 
the  conduct  of  Dr.  Ritter  and  his  satellites.  To 
this  bold  measure  he  was  luther  provoked  by  *^  the 
violence  and  extravagances  which  the  Jesuitical 
party"  were  displaying  throughout  Germany,  and 
especially  in  Silesia.     He  states, 

Dr.  Ritter  continued  to  play  the  part  of  Providence 
in  the  bishopric,  and  to  send  rain  on  the  just  and  on 


the  unjust.  The  inferior  clergy,  who,  when  opposed  to 
the  higher,  have  few  or  no  rights,  were  treated  with 
despotic  cruelty.  At  that  time,  one  was  reminded  of 
the  days  of  feudal  barbarity.  In  some  places,  la  in 
Brieg,  affairs  came  actually  to  violence.  Bat  Dr.  Ritter 
had  willing  tools,  and  they  ftilfilled  his  orders.  He,  in 
addition  to  other  usurpations,  interdicted  marriages 
between  Catholics  and  Protestauts.  He  commanded  the 
old  Silesian  ritual  to  be  observed,  which  had  originated 
in  the  time  of  persecution  for  witchcraft  In  the  eemi- 
nary,  he  ordered  the  students  always  to  appear  in  a 
clerical  dress  among  their  fellow-citisens.  Fanatieism 
gradually  was  kin(Ued  among  the  younger  chaplains, 
and  the  old  curates  saw  themselves  surpassed  at  once  in 
piety.  Numerous  rosary  and  breviary  unions  were  insti* 
tuted.  Mr.  Schneewelss  was  encouraged  to  import 
rosaries  from  Bavaria,  and  to  perform  the  most  sensnal 
serrices  of  an  abominable  Jesuitism.  The  people  were 
heavily  taxed,  to  enrich,  as  it  was  reported,  the  Jesuits 
of  Bavaria.  The  gymnasiasts  were  compelled  to  beoome 
members  of  these  unions,  which  were  extended  in  ererj 
direction.  Collections  were  every  where  made  for  con- 
vents and  nunneries.  Dr.  Ritter  wanted  nothing  bat 
the  episcopal  mitre.  In  this  desire,  however,  he  was 
disappointed :  Mr.  Knauer,  a  mild  and  humane  priest, 
was  elected.  But  he  was  accused,  in  consequence  of 
the  intrigues  of  the  hierarchical  party  at  Home,  of  inca- 
pacity, and  hence  his  consecration  was  deUyed  for  more 
than  a  year,  during  which  time  disturbances  increased 
in  the  bishopric. 

The  ferment  is  not  unlike,  in  character,  though 
di£Fering  in  degree,  that  caused  of  late,  in  some 
districts  of  England,  by  the  fantastic  tricks  of 
some  of  the  Puseyite  parochial  clergy.  Bonge 
was  immediately  called  to  account  by  Dr.  Ritter; 
called  to  account,  he  alleges,  for  ''  speakmg  the 
truth." 

He  who  but  a  short  time  before  gave  me  the  iiu'apc- 
tion  to  declare  the  truth,  without  fear  of  man,  sod  which 
as  a  priest  I  was  bound  to  declare,  presumed  to  call  ne 
to  account  for  the  same  1  Is  relicion  a  thing  to  be  thns 
mocked  and  played  with !  Should  I  not  teU  the  troth ! 
And  did  I  not  declare  it  when  I  said  that  the  thirty 
years'  war  in  Germany^  and  the  revolutions  of  Franee 
smd  Spain,  were  caused  by  the  intrigues  and  oomptioa 
of  the  Roman  priesthood  I— and  shall  I  not  be  permitted 
to  write  what  I  know  to  be  true,  and  what  is  related  m 
every  schoolboy^s  manual !  I  also  said,  that  the  caluiB- 
nies  and  dissensions  of  the  candidates  for  the  bishopm 
were  the  probable  reasons  why  the  Pope  delayed  the 
eonflrmation  of  Mr.  Knauer. 

Ronge  was  not  disposed  to  submit  tamely,  and 
yet  the  interest  of  his  orphan  brothers  and  sisten, 
who  depended  upon  him,  inclined  him  to  be  pni- 
dent ;  though,  when  compromise  was  found  incom- 
patible wiUi  truth  and  honour^  he  braved  the 
worst  that  poverty  and  privation  could  threaten  or 
inflict.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Ronge  wis 
still  a  young  man,  and  one  who  had  lived  more  in 
schools  and  colleges,  and  small  communities,  than 
in  enlightened  mixed  society.  Nay,  there  is  even 
room  to  doubt  if  his  fieiy  2eal  for  truth  was  not, 
at  first,  alloyed  by  something  like  violence  or 
wrong-headedness.  It  was  not  needful  for  an  apostle 
of  truth  that  the  cut  of  his  beard  and  of  his  coat 
should  give  occasion  of  ofienoe  $  though  the  charge 
might  be  only  seized  as  a  prtsiert  that,  from  ha 
garb,  no  one  would  take  Ronge  for  a  Catholic 
priest.  However  all  this  might  be,  (and  we  think 
that  Ronge,  in  the  affair  of  vestments,  mistook  the 
reverse  of  wrong  for  right,)  Dr.  Ritter  found  no 
fewer  than  seventy  chaplains  in  Silesia,  who  pnb- 
licly  begged  of  him  to  remove  th  e  hold  young  ram 
with  the  long  hair  and  short  coat  and  uncanoni- 
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cal  stock,  from  his  office;  and  Rouge  was  dis- 
fflisMd  accordingly,  and  the  fact  notified  to  the 
vhole  Silesian  clergy.  The  citizens  of  Grottkaa 
took  A  Tery  different  yiew  from  that  of  their 
clergy;  and  Ronge  is  proud  to  tell  that 

On  the  raj  day  that  my  sospenBion  was  poblidy 
hown,  I  reedTed,  without  solicitation,  a  testimouial  re- 
ipectiof  the  way  I  had  discharged  my  sacred  office, 
lod  it  was  ngned  wholly  by  Catholics.  This  declaration, 
ud  my  defence,  I  sent  without  delay  to  the  Vicariat's 
offlee.  After  the  testimonial  was  sent,  still  more  dti- 
inu  wctf  snziotts  to  sabseribey  and  regretted  that  thei^ 
testiflMsy  eonld  not  be  added. 

This  testimony  la  highly  honourable  to  Ronge 
in  erety  respect^  and  it  is  subsoribed  by  the  lead- 
ing cilisens  of  the  town. 

He  was  not  the  man  quietly  to  submit  to  the 
arbitnuy  sentence  of  the  ricarial  court.  He  de- 
fended himself;  and  also  inserted  an  account  of 
the  whole  proceedings  in  a  newspaper  before  he 
left  Grottkau.     On  tills  occasion  he  states : — 

Althoogh  I  had  rafbsed  a  comfortable  independence, 
which  the  office  of  a  Catholic  priest  secures,  and  did  not 
know  how  long  I  should  be  a  wanderer,  yet  the  feeling, 
it  bst,  of  freedom  f^m  the  yoke  of  Rome,  which  I  had 
won  fiir  three  years,  was  indescribable.  Trusting  to 
the  justiee  of  my  cause,  and  to  the  power  of  youth,  it 
Hemed  to  me  that  I  had  come  from  a  dark  and  frightful 
dungeon  to  the  beautify  light  of  heaven.  A  new 
eoonge  inimated  me.  A  new  and  beautiful  world 
bloomed  before  me.  Now  I  would  work  and  live  as  a 
fm  teacher  of  the  people,  and  a  true  priest  of  the 
Germin  nation. 

Nothing  galled  me  more  bitterly,  and  filled  me  with 
aore  sadness,  than  the  mortification  which  my  brothers 
ud  sisters  Imd  to  suffer  f^m  the  many  bad  reports  re- 
specting me.  Being  simple  country  people,  brought  up 
ia  Catholicism,  young  and  inexperienced,  they  could  not 
attreeiate  the  reaeons  which  induced  me  to  relinquish 
nj  Btoation.  And  although  they  had  unbounded  faith 
in  me,  this  faith  was  weakened,  when  they  saw  them- 
selves disappointed  of  their  just  claims  to  future  sup- 
port. They  entreated  me,  repeatedly,  to  re-enter  upon 
the  doties  of  my  office)  because  they  suffered  so  much 
by  caluaniation.  These  things  caused  me  my  bitterest 
bonis. 

Ronge  might  hare  continued,  for  a  time,  to 
exerciie  his  functions  as  a  priest;  but  then,  he 
Temarks: — 

With  what  countenance  could  I  haye  stood  before  my 
fellow-citizens,  and  hare  spoken  to  them  of  the  dignity 
of  man,  when  I  myself  was  a  ooWard  and  a  slaTs,  and 
fnghtened  about  a  morsel  of  bread  which  was  allotted 
to  me  by  the  Boman  priest,  and  when  I  allowed  my 
icligioai  convictions  to  be  trodden  under  foot  I  The  re- 
Bolntion  became  firm  in  me, — to  die  a  hungry  death 
nther  than  dishonour  myself,  and  do  injury  to  the  rights 
of  mj  ftUew-dUaens  and  companions  in  office.  But  to 
leave  no  way  untried  which  might  confirm  my  rights 
ud  priTileges>  I  wrote  to  the  tioarial  office  that  I  would 
ippttl,  on  this  subject,  to  the  new  bishop. 

Knauer,  the  new  hishop,  who  had  succeeded  to 
that  dignity  in  spite  of  the  intrigues  of  Dr.  Ritter 
to  obtain  the  mitre  for  himself,  seems  to  have  been 
s  mild  and  benevolent  old  man ;  and  it  raises  our 
otimate  of  Ronge,  that  he  can  discriminate  be- 
tween this  renerable  prelate  and  such  men  as  Dr. 
fitter.    Be  states, 

I  foond  Hshop  Knaner,  when  I  told  him  myfgriev- 
uees,  quite  diftrent  from  the  rest  of  the  Catholic 
clngy.  He  reosired  me  as  an  old  man  who  knew  how 
to  gain  the  coafldenee  of  youth.  There  was  no  trace  of 
that  Bugled  humiUty  and  pride,  hauteur  and  conde- 
*«<imoQ,  which  characterise  most  of  his  brother  pre- 
lUes.   When  I  related  my  affiain  to  him,  he  answered, 


'^that  he  was  acquainted  with  them  all,  and  that  they 
were  settled;  that  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  entreat  Dr. 
Bitter  to  recall  the  suspension."  I  replied  that,  being 
of  a  Tehement  temper,  I  was,  under  present  circum- 
stances, but  little  fit  to  negotiate  with  Dr.  Bitter. 
Then  he  ofibred  himself  to  speak  with  that  gentleman, 
and  asked  me  if  I  was  the  author  of  the  article.  I  re- 
plied in  the  affirmatiye.  '' Why,  then,*'  continued  he, 
**  hare  you  exposed  yourself  to  the  prosecution  of  your 
antagonist  V*  **  Because,"  said  I,  **  it  was  my  duty  to 
express  the  general  demands  of  the  citizens,  and  of  the 
inferior  clergy,  and  because  no  other  clergyman  seemed 
to  be  fitted  for  the  task."  After  this,  he  was  silent, 
but  objected  to  my  acceptance  of  the  offered  tutorship, 
because,  he  said,  he  wanted  me  in  the  diocese.  He 
then  ordered  me  to  appear  again  in  the  afternoon. 

When,  at  the  appointed  time,  I  again  waited  on  the 
bishop,  he  appeared  somewhat  perplexed  and  reserred^ 
in  consequence,  as  it  appeared,  of  his  couTersation  with 
Dr.  Bitter,  who  had  spoken  in  a  disparaging  way  re- 
specting me,  and  pretended  that  I  had  been  summoned 
and  had  not  appeared.  Now  this  is  false.  A  condem- 
nation is  not  a  summons.  I  did  not  show  that  Dr. 
Bitter  had  reported  a  falsehood.  But  Bishop  Knauer,  a 
man  of  eighty  years  of  age,  found  it  inconyenient  to 
haye  dissensions  with  the  clergy  of  the  chapter,  and  thus 
excused  himself—''  that  he  was  not  yet  fully  installed 
in  office,  and  could  not  therefore  act  as  a  competent 
judge  "--(it  was  the  day  befbre  his  consecration.)  I 
made  no  other  reply  than  in  the  expression  of  my  coun" 
tenanoe,  and  retired,  and  went  to  my  new  place  of  desti- 
nation, where  I  taught  the  children  of  the  officers  of  the 
place. 

This  was  a  large  mining  Tillage  In  Upper  Silesia ; 
and  here,  after  a  season  of  great  depression,  Ronge 
recovered  his  Spirits  in  the  zealous  discharge  of  his 
duties,  and  remained  in  quiet  until  the  affair  of  the 
*'  Holy  Coat."  His  famous  letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Treves  on  the  "  Holy  Coat,"  which  was  written  in 
October  1844,  for  ever  ended  all  hope  of  his  future 
connexion  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He 
says  of  this  letter,  which  he  feared  no  one  would 
publish,  ^'  From  the  moment  that  I  saw  my  article 
in  print,  I  felt  that  the  spring  of  light  and  liberty 
had  commenced  in  my  father-land."  As  many  of 
our  readers  must  already  have  seen  this  cele- 
brated letter,  which  was  extensively  published 
in  the  English  newspapers  'at  the  time,  we 
shall  not  quote  it  in  fulL  Ronge  had  no  faith  in 
the  relic;  but  he  comes  to  the  true  point  when 
he  says, — ^that  its  worship,  the  many  thousands  of 
deluded  devotees  who  crowded  to  Treves  to  swell 
the  gains  of  the  priests  who  exhibited  it,  and  the 
moial  evils  and  physical  inconveniences  and 
hardships  attending  all  such  pilgrimages,  make  it, 
as  to  the  results,  of  little  consequence  whether  the 
ooat  in  question  was  spurious  or  genuine.  This 
letter,  addressed  to  Bi^op  Amoldi,  of  Treves,  is 
certainly  neither  conceived  in  the  meekest  spirit 
nor  expressed  in  the  mildest  terms;  but  little 
respect  was  due  to  those  capable  of  perpetrating 
the  pious  fraud  exposed ;  and  the  animated,  if  de- 
clamatory, epistle  fully  answered  the  writer's  pur- 
pose.   One  passage  runs  thus : — 

In  the  name  of  Christianity,  in  the  name  of  the 
German  nation,  I  conjure  you  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
abominable  exhibition,  and  withdraw  the  coat  in  ques- 
tion from  the  public  gaze,  that  it  may  give  no  fhrther 
reproach.  Do  you  not  know, — ^as  bishop,  you  must 
know, — ^that  the  founder  of  the  Christian  religion  left 
to  his  disciples  and  followers,  not  his  coot,  but  his  ipirit  t 
His  coat,  Bishop  Amoldi,  belongs  to  his  executioners. 
Do  you  not  know,— as  biiihop,  yon  must  know,— that 
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Christ  taught  that  God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  who  worship 
Him,  mast  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ?  .  .  . 
Do  yon  not  know, — as  bishop,  you  must  know, — ^that 
it  was  not  till  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
that  the  rigoroas  and  healthy  spirit  of  the  Germans  was 
humbled  to  the  worship  of  images,  introduced  by  the 
crusades,  when  the  high  spiritual  idea  of  the  Grodhead 
was  obscured  by  the  introduction  of  Eastern  fables ! 
You  see.  Bishop  Amoldi,  of  Treres, — you  know  better 
than  I  can  express  to  you,  the  effects  which  the  idola- 
trous reyerence  for  relics  brought  upon  us,  namely,  the 
spiritual  and  external  bondage  of  Germany;  and  yet  you 
scruple  not  to  expose  your  relics  for  public  yeneration  t 
In  the  conduding  sentence,  the  clergy  are  thus 
conjared :  — 

Show  yourselyes  to  be  the  true  disciples  of  Him  who 
offered  up  all  for  the  truth,  light,  and  liberty.  Show 
that  you  haye  not  inherited  his  eoaty  but  his  ipirit. 

On  the  appearance  of  this  inflammatoiy  le^r, 
which  produced  the  effect  of  fire  set  to  a  vast  collec- 
tion of  combustibles,  prepared  and  ready  to  ignite, 
the  Bishop  of  Breslau  called  upon  Ronge  to  state 
whether  or  not  he  had  written  it.  He  instantly 
replied  that  the  letter  was  **  no  forgery,"  and  that 
he  was  prepared  to  drag  to  light  iniquity,  though 
concealed  behind  altars  for  a  thousand  years.  He 
had  only  done  his  duty  in  expressing  the  indignation 
which  so  many  of  the  German  people  felt  at  this 
exhibition  of  the  ''  Holy  Coat."  What,  he  asks, 
would  haye  been  said,  if  the  inferior  clergy  or  other 
Christians  had  sought  to  gain  fifty  thousand  thalers  by 
that  exhibition !  Haye  the  Apostles — ^has  Christ — en- 
couraged such  things  by  their  example  f  Christ  fed, 
and  not  extorted  money  from,  the  hungry  multitude  who 
came  to  him;  and  was  moyed  with  indignation  when  he 
told  them  in  the  tomple  that  his  house  was  for  prayer, 
and  not  for  merchandise. 

I  haye  spoken  the  truth,  and,  therefore,  shall  not 
recant.  I  haye  the  firm  conyiction  that  the  sublime 
author  of  our  religion  numbers  me  among  his  disciples, 
and  I  liye  in  the  belief  that  my  fellow-citizens  and 
Christians  will  not  exclude  me  from  their  communion. 
Millions  of  men  haye  read  and  receiyed  my  statements 
with  joy,  because  they  belieyed  they  came  from  an  honest 
heart.  On  this  account  1  haye  obtained  the  loye  of  the 
millions.  I  am  not  deceiyed  in  this  loye,  which  will  not 
be  withdrawn  in  consequence  of  your  reproach  or  perse- 
cution. 

Ronge  WAS,  as  matter  ef  course,  **  degraded,  and 
excommunicated;"  and  ordered  to  return  to  the 
bishop  the  documents  which  he  had  received  at 
his  ordination. 

The  Autobiography  of  Ronge  concludes  with  an 
animated  call  upon  all  Christian  nations  to  rouse 
themselves,  and  unite  to  **  break  the  yoke  of  dog- 
mas ;"  to  "  break  the  sway  of  hypocritical  prieste." 

The  affair  of  the  ''  Holy  Coat"  was  the  signal 
of  revolt.  A  considerable  number  of  churches,  in 
different  places,  followed  their  pastors,  and  declar- 


ed themselves  of  the  Reformed  Catholic  Chutcli. 
Among  the  most  eminent  of  the  protestiiig  or 
dissenting  pastors  was  Czerski,  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Schneidemuhl.  Most  of  these  churches 
have  put  fortli  Confessions,  differing,  in  small 
points,  from  each  other;  but  all  agreeing  in  throw- 
ing off  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope ;  declaring  that 
the  church  has  no  head  except  Jesus  Christ;  and 
denouncing  the  worst  errors  of  Romanism,  its 
hierarchy,  the  mediation  of  saints,  auricular  con- 
tfession,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  celebratiDg 
mass  in  a  language  which  the  people  do  not  under- 
stand, &c  &c.  Some  of  the  Confessbns  of  Faith  are 
bolder,  and  go  much  farther,  abjuring  all  kinds  of 
spiritual  domination.  And  the  ^^  Call"  of  Ronge, 
it  will  be  seen,  even  from  the  detached  passages 
that  we  have  quoted  above,  couples  Jesuitism  with 
Pietism,  and  contends  for  the  utmost  freedom  of 
religious  opinion. 

Into  what  form  these  new  German  churches 
may  ultimately  settle  down,  or  what  articles  of 
faith  they  may  adopt,  it  is  not  yet  easy  to  conjec- 
ture. If  we  are  to  judge  by  the  opinions  promul- 
gated by  Ronge,  it  must  be  something  different  not 
only  from  Romanism  and  Rationalism,  but  from 
Protestantism,  as  it  now  existe  in  several  forms  in 
Germany. 

By  those  who  have  lately  seen  him  in  Germany, 
Johannes  Ronge,  (pronounced  Rrong^)  is  des- 
cribed as  a  handsome  man,  with  a  fine  clear  voice, 
piercing  eyes,  and  flowing  locks  of  black  hair, 
which  his  votaries,  at  their  banquets,  sometimes 
crown  with  flowers.  This  may  appear  sufficiently 
puerile  to  us,  who,  instead  of  banquets,  and  toasts, 
and  flowing  cups,  are  accustomed  to  see  our  laige 
religious  social  assemblages,  of  both  sexes,  meeting 
at  substantial  public  breakfaste  and  mreet.  But 
Germany  has  its  ovm  usages,  and  the  main  fact 
is,  the  enthusiastic  reception  which  greets  Ronge 
in  all  the  cities  which  he  is  permitted  to  visit,-- 
the  crowds  that  gather  to  hear  his  animated  if 
somewhat  declamatory  sermons,  and  the  uneasi- 
ness of  the  govemmente  who  order  him  off  from 
their  territory  as  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace. 
But,  persecuted  in  one  city,  he  flees  to  another, 
and  thus  that  excitement  is  kept  up  to  which 
petty  persecution  only  furnishes  fresh  fuel. 

We  may  add,  that  Ronge,  as  an  individual,  seems 
already  half  forgotten  in  the  tumultuary  hcav- 
ings  of  which  he  has  been  an  exciting  cause. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  he  is  a  man  made 
to  be  forgotten,  or  to  have  the  movement,  which 
he  has  originated,  taken  wholly  out  of  hb  hands. 


SONNET. 
ON  READING  TALFOURD'S  ^lON." 


As  one  who,  sailing  on  the  shining  sea 
That  bears  the  Cyclades  npon  its  breast 
Like  floating  swans,  and,  in  its  wild  uupest. 

Bathes  Athos  in  a  perpetual  baptistery 
Of  spray  and  billow — so  I  float  along, 
Stoep'd  in  delight,  on  the  churm'd  tide  of  song. 

Bat  AUioB  casts  its  shadow  o'er  the  wave,* 


As  sinks  the  westering  snn;  and  darkly  fUls 

Over  the  bark  its  giant  gloom,  and  thralls 
The  mariner's  heart  :—&>  sadden  and  so  grave 

The  change  that  passes  o'er  me.    In  the  strain 
Are  nnder-tones  of  wo,— deep,  broken-hearted. 

Darkening  the  sonl ;— so  be  it>-in  my  biain 
Sadnbss  and  Song  were  never  long  disparted. 

LLJO.,T.C.D. 


*  Athos  is  rspoited  to  throw  its  shadow  ss  far  ss  Ltmnos,  some  sixty  or  eighty  miles  across  the  Egesn. 
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BT  THOMAS  DB  QUINCBT. 


{Gontinuedjrom  page  29  of  our  January  number.) 


JOHN  KEATS. 

Mb.  Gilfillan  introduces  this  section  with  a 
disCTusion  upon  the  constitutional  peculiarities 
ascribed  to  men  of  genius ;  such  as  nervousness 
of  temperament^    idleness^   vanity,    irritability, 
and  other  disagreeable  tendencies  ending  in  ty  or 
in  Mtf ;  one  of  the  ties  being  *^  poverty ;"  which 
disease  is  at  least  not  amongst  those  morbidly 
cherished  by  the  patients.     All  that  can  he  asked 
from  the  most  penitent  man  of  genius  is,  that  he 
should  hnmhly  confess  his  own  besetting  infirmi- 
ties, and  endeavour  to  hate  them :  and,  as  respects 
this  one  infirmity  at  least,  I  never  heard  of  any 
man  (however  eccentric  in  genius)  who  did  other- 
wise.   But  what  special  relation  has  such  a  pre- 
face to  Keats?    His  whole  article  occupies  twelve 
pages ;  and  six  of  these  are  allotted  to  this  pre- 
IlminaTy  discussion,  which  perhaps  equally  con- 
cerns every  other  man  in  the  household  of  litera- 
ture.    Mr.  Gilfillan  seems  to  have  heen  acting 
here  on   celebrated   precedents.      The   **Omnes 
hominear  qtd  sese  student  prcestare  easteris  animali' 
bus'*  has  long  been  '^smoked"  hy  a  wicked  pos- 
terity as  an  old  hack  of  Sallust's,  fitted  on  with 
paste  and  scissors  to  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy. 
Cieero  candidly  admits  that  he  kept  in  his  writing- 
desk  an  assortment  of  movable  prefaces,  beauti- 
fully fitted  (by  means  of  avoiding  all  questions 
but  **  the  general  question")  for  parading,  en  grand 
ns^ansy  before  any  conceivable  book.    And  Cole- 
ridge, in  his  early  days,  used  the  image  of  a  man's 
''sleepingunder  a  manchineeltree,"  alternately  with 
the  case  of  Alexander's  killing  his  friend  Clitus, 
as  resources    for  illustration  which  Providence 
had  bountifully  made  inexhaustible  in  their  appli- 
cations.   No  emergency  could  by  possibility  arise 
to  puzzle  the  poet,  or  the  orator,  but  one  of  these 
umiles  (please  Heaven!)  should  be  made  to  meet 
it    So  long  as  the  manchineel  continued  to  blister 
with  poisonous  dews  those  who  confided  in  its 
shelter,  so  long  as  Niebuhr  should  kindly  forbear 
to  prove  that  Alexander  of  Macedon  was  a  hoax, 
and  Ma  ^end  Clitus  a  myth,  so  long  was  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge  fixed  and  obdurate  in  his  deter- 
mination that  one  or  other  of  these  images  should 
come  upon  duty  whenever,  as  a  youthfiil  writer, 
he  foond  himself  on  the  brink  of  insolvency. 

Bat  it  is  less  the  generality  of  this  preface,  or 
ma  its  disproportion,  which  fixes  the  eye,  than 
the  questionahleness  of  its  particular  statements. 
In  that  part  which  reviews  the  idleness  of  authors, 
Honee  is  given  up  as  too  notoriously  indolent : 
the  thing,  it  seems,  is  past  denying :  hut  "  not  so 
Lncretius.''  Indeed !  and  how  shall  this  be  brought 
to  proof?  Perhaps  the  reader  has  heard  of  that 
haiharian  prince,  who  sent  to  Europe  for  a  large 
Dttp  of  the  world  accompanied  by  the  best  of 


English  razors :  and  the  clever  use  which  he  made 
of  his  importation  was,  that,  first  cutting  out  with 
exquisite  accuracy  the  whole  ring-fence  of  his  own 
dominions,  and  then  doing  the  same  office,  with  the 
same  equity,  (barbarous  or  barber-ous,)  for  the 
dominions  of  a  hostile  neighbour,  next  he  pro- 
ceeded to  weigh  off  the  rival  segments  against  each 
other  in  a  pair  of  gold  scales ;  after  which,  of 
course,  he  arrived  at  a  satisfactory  algebraic 
equation  between  himself  and  his  enemy.  Now, 
upon  this  principle  of  comparison,  if  we  should 
take  any  common  edition  (as  the  Delphin  or  the 
Variorum)  of  Horace  and  Lucretius,  strictly 
shaving  away  all  notes,  prefaces,  editorial  absur- 
dities, &c.  all  "flotsom"  and  "  jetsom"  that  may 
have  gathered  like  barnacles  about  the  two 
weather-beaten  hulks ;  in  that  case  we  should 
have  the  two  old  files  undressed,  and  in  puris 
naturcUibus :  they  would  be  prepared  for  being 
weighed ;  and,  going  to  the  nearest  grocer's,  we 
might  then  settle  the  point  at  once,  as  to  which  of 
the  two  had  heen  the  idler  man.  I  back  Horace 
for  my  part ;  and  it  is  my  private  opinion  that, 
in  the  case  of  a  quarto  edition,  the  grocer  would 
have  to  throw  at  least  a  two  ounce  weight  into 
the  scale  of  Lucretius,  before  he  could  be  made  to 
draw  against  the  other.  Yet,  after  all,  this  would 
only  be  a  collation  of  quantity  against  quantity ; 
whilst,  upon  a  second  collation  of  quality  against 
quality,  (I  do  not  mean  quality  as  regards  the 
final  merit  of  the  composition,  but  quality  as 
regards  the  difficulties  in  the  process  of  com- 
position,) the  difference  in  amount  of  labour 
would  appear  to  be  as  between  the  weaving 
of  a  blanket  and  the  weaving  of  an  exqui- 
site cambric.  The  curiosa  feiicitas  of  Horace 
in  his  lyric  compositions,  the  elaborate  delicacy  of 
workmanship  in  his  thoughts  and  in  his  style, 
argue  a  scale  of  labour  that,  as  against  any  equal 
number  of  lines  in  Lucretius,  would  measure  itself 
hy  months  against  days.  There  are  single  odes  in 
Horace  that  must  have  cost  him  a  six  weeks' 
seclusion  from  the  wickedness  of  Rome.  Do  I 
then  question  the  extraordinary  power  of  Lucre- 
tius? On  the  contrary,  I  admire  him  as  the  fii-st 
of  demoniacs ;  the  frenzy  of  an  earth-bom  or  a 
heU-bom  inspiration;  divinity  of  stormy  muuc 
sweeping  round  us  in  eddies,  in  order  to  prove  that 
for  us  there  could  he  nothing  divine ;  the  grandeur 
of  a  prophet's  voice  rising  in  angry  gusts,  by  way 
of  convincing  us  that  prophets  were  swindlers; 
oracular  scorn  of  oracles ;  frantic  efforts,  such  as 
might  seem  reasonable  in  one  who  was  scaling  the 
heavens,  for  the  purpose  of  degrading  all  tldngs, 
making  man  to  be  the  most  abject  of  necessities 
as  regarded  his  causes,  to  be  the  blindest  of  accidents 
as  regarded  his  expectations;  these  fierce  anti- 
nomies expose  a  mode  of  insanity,  hut  of  an 
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insanity  affecting  a  sublime  intellect.*  One  would 
suppose  him  partially  mad  by  the  savageiy  of  his 
belong  manner.  And  most  people  who  read 
Lucretius  at  all,  are  aware  of  the  traditional  story 
current  in  Rome,  that  he  did  actually  write  in  « 
delirious  state;  not  under  any  figuratiye  distur- 
bance of  brain,  but  under  a  real  physical  distur- 
bance caused  by  philtres  administered  to  him  with- 
out his  own  knowledge.  But  this  kind  of  super- 
natural affl<Uu9  did  not  deliver  into  words  and 
metre  by  lingering  oscillations^  and  through  pro- 
cesses of  self-correction  :  it  threw  itself  forward, 
and  precipitated  its  own  utterance,  with  the 
hurrying  and  bounding  of  a  cataract*  It  was  an 
CBitrum^  a  rapture,  the  bounding  of  a  moenad,  by 
which  the  muse  of  Lucretius  lived  and  moved.  So 
much  is  known  by  the  impression  about  him 
current  amongst  his  contemporaries :  so  much  is 
evident  in  the  characteristic  manner  of  his  poem, 
if  all  anecdotes  had  perished.  And  upon  the 
whole,  let  the  proportions  of  power  between 
Horace  and  Lucretius  be  what  they  may,  the  pro- 
portions of  labour  are  absolutely  incommensurable : 
in  Horace  the  labour  was  direetfy  as  the  power,  in 
Lucretius  inversely  as  the  power.  Whatsoever  in 
Horace  was  best— had  been  obtained  by  most 
labour;  whatsoever  in  Lucretius  was  best — ^by 
least.  In  Horace,  the  exquisite  skill  co-operated 
with  the  exquisite  nature ;  in  Lucretius,  the  pow- 
erful nature  disdained  the  skill,  which,  indeed, 
would  not  have  been  applicable  to  hu  theme,  or  to 
ku  treatment  of  it,  and  triumphed  by  means  of 
mere  precipitation,  of  volume,  and  of  headlong 
fuiy. 

Another  paradox  of  Mr.  Gilfillan's,  under  this 
head,  is,  that  he  classes  Dr.  Johnson  as  indolent ; 
and  it  is  the  more  startling,  because  he  does  not 
utter  it  as  a  careless  opinion  upon  which  he  might 
have  been  thrown  by  inconsideration,  but  as  a 
concession  extorted  from  him  reluctantly :  he  had 
sought  to  evade  it,  but  could  not.  Now,  that  Dr. 
Jolmson  had  a  morbid  predisposition  to  decline 
labour  from  his  scrofulous  habit  of  body,t  is  pro- 
bable.   The  question  for  us,  however,  is,  not  what 


nature  prompted  him  to  do,  but  what  he  did.  If  he 
had  an  extra  difficulty  to  fight  with  in  attempting 
to  labour,  the  more  was  his  merit  in  the  known  re- 
sult, that  he  did  fight  with  that  difficulty,  and 
that  he  conquered  iL  This  is  undeniable.  And 
the  attempt  to  deny  it  presents  itself  in  a  comic 
shape,  when  one  imagines  some  ancient  shelf  m  a 
library,  that  has  groaned  for  nearly  a  century  under 
the  weight  of  the  doctor  3  works,  demanding,  *^  How 
say  you  ?  Is  this  Sam  Johnson,  whose  Dictionary 
alone  is  a  load  for  a  camel,  one  of  those  authors 
whom  you  call  idle  ?  Then  Heaven  preserve  ns 
poor  oppressed  book-shelves  from  such  as  you  will 
consider  active."  George  III.  in  a  compliment 
as  happily  turned  as  if  it  had  proceeded  from 
Louis  XIV.  expressed  his  opinion  upon  thisquestioa 
of  the  doctor's  industry  by  saying,  that  he  alao 
should  join  in  thinking  Johnson  too  voluminous 
a  contributor  to  literature,  were  it  not  for  the 
extraordinary  merit  of  his  contributions.  Now  it 
would  be  an  odd  way  of  turning  the  royal  praise 
into  a  reproach,  if  we  should  say ;  *'  Sam,  had  you 
been  a  pretty  good  writer,  we,  your  countrymen, 
should  have  held  you  to  be  also  an  industrioas 
writer :  but,  because  you  are  a  vary  good  writer, 
therefore  we  pronounce  yon  a  lazy  vagabond." 

Upon  other  points  in  this  discussion  there  ii 
some  room  to  differ  from  Mr,  Gilfillan.  For 
instance,  with  respect  to  the  question  of  the  com- 
parative happiness  enjoyed  by  men  of  genius,  it  ii 
not  necessary  to  argue,  nor  does  it  seem  possible  to 
prove,  even  in  the  case  of  any  one  individual  poet, 
that^  on  the  whole,  he  was  either  more  happy  or  less 
happy  than  the  average  mass  of  his  fellow  men : 
far  less  could  this  be  argued  as  to  the  whole  clan  of 
poets.  What  seems  realfy  open  to  proof,  is,  that 
men  of  genius  have  a  larger  capacity  of  bappiii^ 
which  capacity,  both  from  within  and  from  without, 
may  be  defeated  in  ten  thousand  ways*  Thii 
seems  involved  in  the  very  word  geniui.  For,  after 
all  the  pretended  and  hollow  attempts  to  distin- 
guish genius  from  talent^  I  shall  continue  to  think 
(what  heretofore  I  have  explained)  that  no  dis- 
tinction in  the  case  is  tenable  for  a  moment  but 


*  There  if  one  peculiarity  about  Lucretius,  which  even  in  the  absence  of  all  anecdotes  to  that  effect,  wotdd  bavt  led  w 
observing  reader  to  suspect  some  unsoundness  in  his  brain.  It  is  this,  and  it  lies  in  his  manner.  In  all  iwetic  eatbosiMipi 
however  ^rand  and  sweeping  may  be  its  compass,  so  long  as  it  is  healthy  and  natural,  there  is  a  principle  of  self-restontion  in 
the  opposite  direction:  there  is  a  counter  state  of  repose, a  compensatory  state,  as  in  the  tides  ofthe  sea,  which  tends  contiDii- 
ally  to  re-establish  the  equipoise.  The  lull  is  no  less  intense  than  the  fuiy  of  commotion.  But  in  Lucretius  there  is  no  luU. 
Nor  would  there  teem  to  be  any,  were  it  not  for  two  accidents :  1st,  the  occasional  pause  in  his  raving  tone  enforced  by  wt 
interruption  of  an  episode  ;  2dJy,  the  restrainis  (or  at  least  the  suspensions)  imposed  upon  him  by  the  oifficulties  of  "^7*''^ 
conducted  in  verte.  To  dispute  metrically,  is  as  embarrassing  as  to  run  or  dance  when  knee-deep  in  sand.  Else,  aod  ^ait 
from  these  counteractions,  the  motion  of  the  Btylo  is  not  only  stormy,  but  self-kindling  and  continuaUy  accelented. 

i*  "  Halnt  of  body :  ^  but  much  more  from  mismanagement  of  his  body.  Dr.  Johnson  tampertd  with  medical  studies,  ssd 
fancied  himself  learned  enoiuh  to  prescribe  for  his  female  correspondents.  The  aftctionateness  with  which  he  8om«bin«< 
did  this,  is  interesting  ;  but  his  ignorance  of  the  subject  is  not  the  less  apparent.  In  his  own  case  he  had  the  merit  of  one 
heroic  self-conquest ;  he  weaned  himself  from  wine,  having  once  become  convinced  that  it  was  injurious.  Bat  he  d«^ 
brought  himself  to  take  regular  exercise.  He  ate  too  much  at  all  times  of  his  life.  And  in  pother  PQinti  he  betrayed  s 
thoughtlesness,  which  (though  reallv  common  as  laughter)  is  yet  extiavagantly  childish.  Every  body  knows  th»t  i«« 
Johnson  was  ail  his  life  reproaching  himself  with  lying  too  long  in  bed.  Always  he  was  sinninff,  (for  he  thought  it  a  Kin ;) 
always  he  was  repenting  ;  always  he  was  vainly  endeavouring  to  reform.  But  why  vainly  ?  (^umot  a  resolute  man  w 'i< 
weeks  bring  himself  to  rise  at  any  hour  of  the  twenty-four  ?  Certainly  he  can  ;  but  not  without  appropriate  means.  Nov 
the  Doctor  rose  about  eleven  a.  si.  This,  he  fancied,  was  shocking ;  he  was  detennined  to  rise  at  eight,  or  at  seven.  v^T 
well ;  why  not  ?  But  will  it  be  credited  that  the  one  sole  change  occurring  to  the  Doctor^s  mind,  was  to  take  *.'7"!S  !*|H 
backwards  from  eleven  to  eight,  without  any  corresponding  leap  at  the  other  terminus  of  his  sleep.  To  rise  at  eight  ^'^^ 
of  eleven,  presupposes  that  a  man  goes  off  to  bed  at  twelve  instead  of  three.  Yet  this  recondite  truth,  never  to  his  djm 
day  dawned  on  Dr.  Johnson^s  mind.  The  conscientious  man  continued  to  offend  ;  continued  to  repent ;  continaed  to  pftv« 
a  disagreeable  place  with  good  intentions,  and  daily  resolutions  of  amendment ;  but  at  length  died  full  of  years,  without  fasvioj 
once  seen  the  sun  rise,  except  in  some  Homeric  description,  written  [as  Mr.  Fynes  Clifton  makes  it  probable,]  thirty  cenMnc* 
before.  The  fact  of  the  sun^i  rising  at  all,  the  Doctor  adopted  as  a  point  of  faith,  and  by  no  means  of  pertosil  kaflTlMPi 
from  an  insinuation  to  that  effect  in  the  most  ancient  of  Qreek  books. 
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this:  vix.  that  gudaa  is  that  mode  of  intellectaal 
poww  which  moyes  in  allianoe  with  the  f^enial 
BituK^  f.  «.  with  the  capacities  of  pleasoxe  and 
ptin ;  whereas  talent  has  no  vestige  of  such  an 
alliance,  and  is  peifectly  independent  of  all  human 
Muibilities.  Consequently,  genius  is  a  voice  or 
bnsthing  that  represents  the  Mai  nature  of  man ; 
whilst,  on  the  contrary,  talent  represents  only  a 
nngle  fonction  of  that  nature.  Genius  is  the  lan- 
gosge  which  interprets  the  synthesis  of  the  human 
^irit  with  the  human  inteUect,  each  acting  through 
thf  other ;  whilst  talent  speaks  only  from  the  in- 
nlsted  intellect.  And  hoice  also  it  is  that»  he- 
sdes  its  relation  to  suffering  and  enjoyment^  genius 
tlwsys  implies  a  deeper  relation  to  virtue  and 
Tioe :  whereas  talent  has  no  shadow  of  a  relation 
to  moral  qualities,  any  more  than  it  has  to  vital 
sensibilities.  A  man  of  the  highest  talent  is  often 
obtnse  and  below  the  ordinary  standard  of  men  in 
hifl  feelings ;  but  no  man  of  genius  can  unyoke 
himself  from  the  society  of  moral  perceptions  that 
tre  brighter,  and  sensibilities  that  are  more  trem- 
oloos,  than  thoee  of  men  In  general. 

As  to  the  examples  *  by  which  Mr.  Gilfillan 
KfifOTiM  his  prevailing  views,  they  will  be  oon- 
straed  by  any  ten  thousand  men  in  ten  thousand 
sepsiate  modes.  The  objections  are  so  endless, 
thst  it  would  be  abusiDg  the  reader  s  time  to  urge 
them ;  especially  as  every  man  of  the  ten  thou* 
land  will  be  wrong,  and  will  also  be  rights  in  all 
Tsrieties  of  proportion.  Two  only  it  may  be 
uHfol  to  notice  as  examples,  involving » some 
dflgree  of  error,  via.  Addison  and  Homer.  As  to 
the  fint,  the  error,  if  an  error,  is  one  of  fact  only. 
I^  Byron  haA  said  of  Addison,  that  he  **  died 
dnrnk.*'  This  seems  to  Mr.  Gilfillan  a  ''  horrible 
rt&temant;''  for  which  he  supposes  that  no 
sathority  can  exist  but  *^a  rumour  circulated  by 
ss  inveterate  gossip,"  meaning  Horace  Walpole. 
Bat  gossips  uauaUy  go  upon  some  foundation, 
broad  or  narrow ;  and,  unUl  the  rumour  had  been 
SQthentieslly  pot  down,  Mr.  Gilfillan  should  not 
han  pronounced  it  a  **  malignant  calumny."  Me 
this  story  caused  to  laugh  exoeedingly ;  not  at 
Addison,  whose  fine  genius  extorts  pity  and 
tsndeiness  towards  his  infirmities;  but  at  the 
characteristic  misanthropy  of  Lord  Byron,  who 
chnckles  as  he  would  do  over  a  glass  of  nectar,  on 
this  opportunity  for  confronting  the  old  solemn 
legend  about  Addison's  sending  for  his  step-son, 
Uid  Warwick,  to  witness  the  peaceful  death  of  a 
(Christian,  with  so  rich  a  story  as  this,  that  he,  the 
«id  Christian,  ^'died  drunk."  Supposing  that 
he  dk^  the  mere  physical  fact  of  inebriation,  in  a 
"^e  of  debility  where  so  small  an  excess  of 
■timnlating  liquor  (though  given  medicinally) 
sometimes  causes  such  an  appearance,  would  not 


info  the  moral  blame  of  drunkenness;  and  if 
such  a  thing  were  ever  said  by  any  person  pruam 
at  the  bed-side,  I  should  feel  next  to  certain  that 
it  was  said  in  that  spirit  of  exaggeration  to  which 
most  men  are  tempted  by  circumstances  unusually 
fitted  to  impress  a  startling  picturesqueness  upon 
the  statement    But,  without  insisting  on  Lord 
Byron's  way  of  putting  the  case^  I  believe  it  is 
generally  understood  that,  latterly,  Addison  gave 
way  to  habits  of  intemperance.    He  sufiFered,  not 
only  from  his  wife's  dissatisfied  temper,  but  also 
(and  probably  much  more)  from  ennui.    He  did 
not  walk  one  mile  a-day,  and  he  ought  to  have 
walked  ten.    Dyspepsy  was,  no  doubt,  the  true 
ground  of  his  unhappiness :  and  he  had  nothing  to 
hope  for.     To  remedy  these  evils^  I  have  always 
understood  that  every  day  (and  especially  towards 
night)  he  drank  too  mucJi  of  that  French  liquor, 
which,  calling  itself  water  of  Itfe,  nine  times  in 
ten  proves  the  water  of  death.    He  lived  latterly 
at  Kensington,  vie.  in  Holland  House,  the  well* 
known  residence  of  the  late  Lord  Holland ;  and 
the  tradition  attached  to  the  gallery  in  that  house, 
isy  that  duly  as  the  sun  drow  near  to  setting,  on  two 
tables,  one  at  each  end  of  the  long  ambuhchrumy 
the  right  honourable  Joseph  placed,  or  caused  to 
be  placed,  two  tumblers  of  brandy,  somewhat 
diluted  with  water;  and  those,  the  said  vessels, 
then  and  there  did  sdtemately  to  the  lips  of  him, 
the  aforesaid  Joseph,  diligently  apply,  walking  to 
and  fro  during  the  process  of  exhaustion,  and 
dividing  his  attentions  between  the  two  poles, 
arctic  and  antarctic,  of  his  evening  diauias^  with 
the  impartiality  to  be  expected  from  a  member  of 
the  Privy  CounciL    How  often  the  two  '*  blessed 
bears,"  northern  and  southern,  wero  replenished, 
entered  into  no  ajfidavit  that  ever  reached  me. 
But  so  much  I  have  always  understood,  that  in 
the  gallery  of  Holland  House,  the  ex-secrotaiy  of 
state  caught  a  decided  hiccup,  which  never  after- 
wards subsided.    Li  all  this  thero  would  have 
been  little  to  shock  people,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
sycophancy  which  ascribed  to  Addison  a  religious 
roputation  such  as  he  neither  merited  nor  wished 
to  claim.    But  one  penal  reaction  of  mendacious 
adulation,  for  him  who  is  weak  enough  to  accept 
it,  must  ever  be,  to  impose  rostraints  upon  his 
own  conduct,  which  otherwise  he  would  have  been 
free  to  decline.    How  lightly  would  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  have  thought  of  a  little  sotting  in  any 
honest  gentleman  of  right  politics !    And  Addison 
would  not,  in  that  age,  and  as  to  that  point,  have 
carried  his  scrupulosity  higher  than  his  own  Sir 
Roger.    But  such  knaves  as  he  who  had  compli- 
mented Addison  with  the  praise  of  having  written 
**  no  line  which,  dying,  he  could  wish  to  blot," 
whereas,    in  fact,   Addison  started   in   life    by 


•  One  of  ih€M  examples  u  eqaiyocal,  in  a  way  that  Mr.  Gilfillan  w  apparently  not  aware  of.  He  cites  Tickell, «» whose 
jwy  name  »•  [be  Bays,]  «  savours  of  laaghter,"  as  being, "  in  &ct,  a  very  happy  fellow."  In  the  first  place,  Tickell  would  have 
tMA  likely  to  **  8<raare  "  at  Mr.  Gilfillan  for  that  liberty  taken  with  his  name  ;  or  might  even,  in  FaUtaTs  language,  hava 
tesd  to  « tickle  bu  catastrophe.''  It  is  a  ticklish  thing  to  lark  with  honest  men's  names.  But,  secondly,  wkicA  Tickell^ 
Kor  thtrs  are  two  at  the  least  in  the  field  of  English  Utentuie :  and  if  one  of  them  was  "  very  happy,"  the  chances  are,  ao- 
»^  to  D.  Benoolli  and  De  Moivre,  that  the  other  was  particularly  miserable.  The  first  Tickell,  who  may  be  described  as 
^wBoa's  Tickell,  never  tickled  any  thing,  that  I  know  of,  except  Addison's  vanity.  But  Tickell  the  second,  who  came 
Jtto  VMking  order  about  fi%  years  later,  was  really  a  very  pleasant  fellow.  In  the  time  of  Burke  he  diverted  the  whole 
J»t»«a  by  his  poem  of  *•  AmUeipatwHy"  in  which  he  anticipated  and  dramatically  rehearsed  the  course  of  a  whole  Parliameu- 
hS  i!!?^*  ^^^  ^  ^"V'"  speech,)  which  did  not  take  place  till  a  week  or  two  afterwards.  Such  a  mimicry  was  easy  enough: 
«tt  ua<  4id  not  prevent  its  fidelity  and  characteristic  truth  from  delighting  the  political  world. 
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publishing  a  translatioii  of  Petronius  Arbiter, 
had  paioially  coerced  his  free  agency.  This 
knarcy  I  very  much  fear,  was  Tickell  the  first ; 
and  the  result  of  his  knavery  was,  to  win  for 
Addison  a  disagreeable  sanctimonious  reputation 
that  was,  1st,  founded  in  lies ;  2d,  that  painfully 
limited  Addison's  free  agency ;  and,  ddly,  that 
prepared  insults  to  his  memory,  since  it  pointed  a 
censorious  eye  upon  those  things  viewed  as  the 
acts  of  a  demure  pretender  to  piety,  which  would 
else  have  passed  without  notice  as  the  most  venial 
of  frailties  in  a  layman. 

Something  I  had  to  say  also  upon  Homer,  who 
mingles  amongst  the  examples  cited  by  Mr.  Gil- 
fiUan,  of  apparent  happiness  connected  with  genius. 
But,  for  want  of  room,*  I  forbear  to  go  further, 
than  to  lodge  my  protest  against  imputing  to 
Homer  as  any  personal  merit,  what  belongs  alto- 
gether to  the  stage  of  society  in  which  he  lived. 
"  They,"  says  Mr.  GilfiUan,  speaking  of  the 
"  Iliad"  and  the  "  Odyssey,*'  "  an  the  healthiest 
of  works.  There  are  in  them  no  sullenness,  no 
querulous  complaint,  not  one  personal  allusion." 
No ;  but  how  could  there  have  been?  Subjective 
poetry  had  not  an  existence  in  those  days.  Not 
only  the  powers  for  introverting  the  eye  upon  the 
spectator,  as  himself,  the  spectacuium,  were  then  un- 
developed and  inconceivable,  but  the  sympathies  did 
not  exist  to  which  such  an  innovation  could  have 
appealed.  Besides,  and  partly  from  the  same 
cause,  even  as  objects,  the  human  feelings  and 
affections  were  too  broadly  and  grossly  distin- 
guished, had  not  reached  even  the  infancy  of  that 
stage  in  which  the  passions  begin  their  processes 
of  intermodification,  nor  couldYkAve  reached  it,  from 
the  simplicity  of  social  life,  as  well  as  from  the 
barbarism  of  the  Greek  religion.  The  author  of 
the  "  lUad,"  or  even  of  the  «  Odyssey,"  (though 
doubtless  a  product  of  a  later  period,)  could  not 
have  been  "  unhealthy,"  or  "  sullen,"  or  **  queru- 
lous," from  any  cause,  except /»9oro,  or  elephantiasiSy 
or  scarcity  of  beef,  or  similar  afflictions  with  which 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  inoculate  poetry.  The  me- 
trical romances  of  the  middle  ages  have  the  same 
shivering  character  of  starvation,  as  to  the  inner 
life  of  man ;  and,  if  that  constitutes  a  meritorious 
distinction,  no  man  ought  to  be  excused  for  wanting 
what  it  is  60  easy  to  obtain  by  simple  neglect  of 
culture.  On  the  same  principle,  a  cannibal,  if 
truculently  indiscriminate  in  his  horrid  diet,  might 
win  sentimental  praises  for  his  temperance ;  others 
were  picking  and  choosing,  miserable  epicures! 
but  he,  the  saint  upon  earth,  cared  not  what  he 
ate ;  any  joint  satisfied  hu  moderate  desires  ; 
shoulder  of  man,  leg  of  child ;  any  thing,  in  fact, 
that  was  nearest  at  hand,  so  long  as  it  was  good, 
wholesome  human  flesh;  and  the  more  plainly 
dressed  the  better. 

But  these  topics,  so  various  and  so  fruitful,  I 


touch  only  because  they  are  introduced,  amongst 
many  others,  by  Mr.  GilfiUan.  Separately  viewed, 
some  of  these  would  be  more  attractive  than  any 
merely  personal  interest  connected  with  Keats. 
His  biography,  stripped  of  its  false  colouring,  offers 
little  to  win  attention :  for  he  was  not  the  victim 
of  any  systematic  malignity,  as  has  been  repre- 
sented. He  met,  as  I  have  understood,  with  un- 
unusual  kindness  from  his  liberal  publisberS) 
Messrs  Taylor  and  Hessey.  He  met  with  QnuBoai 
severity  from  a  cynical  reviewer,  the  late  Mr. 
Gifford,  then  editor  of  7^  QiMr^^  jRmMP.  The 
story  ran,  that  this  article  of  Mr.  G.'s  had  killed 
Keats ;  upon  which,  with  natural  astonishment, 
Lord  Byron  thus  commented,  in  the  11th  canto  of 
Don  Juan:-~ 

John  Keats  who  was  killed  off  by  one  critique, 
Jast  as  be  really  promised  something  great, 

If  not  intelligible, — ^without  Greek, 
Contrived  to  talk  about  the  gods  of  late, 

Mnoh  as  they  might  have  been  supposed  to  speak. 
Poor  fellow  I  iSs  was  an  untoward  fate : 

'Tis  strange  the  mind,  that  very  fiery  particle, 

Should  let  itself  be  snnff'd  out  by  an  Article. 

Strange,  indeed !  — and  the  friends,  who  hononr 
Keats's  memory,  should  not  lend  themselves  to  a 
story  so  degrading.  He  died,  I  believe,  of  pnhno- 
naty  consumption;  and  would  have  died  of  it, 
probably,  under  any  circumstances  of  prosperity 
as  a  poet  Doubtless,  in  a  condition  of  languish- 
ing decay,  slight  causes  of  irritation  act  powerfiilly.  , 
But  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  one  ebullition  of  { 
splenetic  bad  feeling,  in  a  case  so  proverbially  open 
to  revision  as  the  pretensions  of  a  poet,  could  hxn 
overthrovm  any  masculine  life,  unless  where  that 
life  had  already  been  irreooverabfy  undermined  by 
sickness.  As  a  man,  and  viewed  in  relation  to  social 
objects,  Keats  was  nothing.  It  was  as  mere  an 
afiectation  when  he  talked  with  apparent  zeal  of 
liberty,  or  human  rights,  or  human  prospects,  as 
is  the  hollow  enthusiasm  which  many  people  pro- 
fess for  music,  or  most  poets  for  external  nstare. 
For  these  things  Keats  fancied  that  he  cared; 
but  in  reality  he  cared  not  at  all.  Upon  them,  or  ] 
any  of  their  aspects,  he  had  thought  too  little,  and 
too  indeterminately,  to  feel  for  them  as  personal 
concerns.  Whereas  Shelley,  from  his  earliest 
days,  was  mastered  and  shaken  by  the  great 
moving  realities  of  life,  as  a  prophet  is  by  the 
burden  of  wrath  or  of  promise  which  he  has  been 
commissioned  to  reveal.  Had  there  been  no  such 
thing  as  literature,  Keats  would  have  dwindled 
into  a  cipher.  Shelley,  ia  the  same  event,  would 
hardly  have  lost  one  plume  from  his  crest  It  is 
in  relation  to  literature,  and  to  the  boundless  ques- 
tions as  to  the  true  and  the  false  arising  out  of 
literature  and  poetry,  that  Keats  challenges  a 
fluctuating  interest ;  sometimes  an  interest  of 
strong   disgust,  sometimes  of   deep  admiration. 


*  For  the  same  reason,  I  refrain  from  noticing  the  pretentions  of  Savage.  Mr.  GilfiUan  gives  ns  to  underttand,  that  bo 
from  want  of  room,  but  of  time,  he  does  not  (^ich  else  he  cotdd)  prove  him  to  be  the  man  he  pretended  to  be.  For  my 
own  part,  I  believe  Savage  to  have  been  the  vilest  of  swindlers ;  and  in  these  days,  under  the  surveillance  of  an  active  pohe«. 
he  would  have  lost  the  chance  which  he  earned  of  being  hanged,  by  having  long  previously  been  transported  to  the  Pl*nt»- 
tions.  How  can  Mr.  GilfiUan  aUow  himself,  in  a  case  of  thu  natuw,  to  speak  of  "  universal  impxBSsion"  (if  it  had  reiUT 
existed)  as  any  separate  ground  of  credibUity  for  Savage's  tale  ?  When  the  public  l^ive  no  access  at  all  to  sound  me«u  ot 
judging,  what  matters  it  in  which  direction  their  «*  impression"  lies,  or  l^PW  many  thousands  sweU  the  belief,  Ut  whicS  no* 
one  of  aU  these  thousands  has  any  thing  like  a  reason  to  offer  ? 
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'{hm  18  not,  I  belieTe,  a  case  on  record  through- 
oat  £aiopean  literature,  where  feelings  so  repul- 
m  of  each  other  have  centred    in  the  same 
iodiridosl.    The  very  midsummer   madness  of 
affectation,  of  fialse  vapoury  sentiment,  and  of  fan- 
tastic effeminacy,  seemed   to   me  comhined    in 
Keats's  Emi^mion,  when  I  first  saw  it  near  the 
dose  of  1821.    Tl^  Italian  poet  Marino  had  heen 
repnted  the  greatest  master  of  gossamery  affecta- 
tion in  Europe.     But  his  conceits  showed  the 
palest  of  rosy  blushes  by  the  side  of  Keats's 
blood/ crimaon.  Naturally,  I  was  discouraged  from 
looking  further.    But  about  a  week  later,  by  pure 
accident,  my  eye  fell  upon  his  Hyperion.    The  first 
feeling  was  that  of  incredulity  that  the  two  poems 
could,  under  change  of  circumstances  or  lapse  of 
time,  hare  emanated  from  the  same  mind.    The 
En^^fmion  displays  absolutely  the  most  shocking 
rerolt  against  good  sense  and  just  feeling  that  all 
literature  does  now,  or  ever  awi,  furnish.    The 
Bypemuy  as  Mr.  Gilfillan  truly  says,  "is  the 
greatwt  of  poetical  torsos."     The  first  belongs 
esKntiallyto  the  vilest  collections  of  wax-work 
iib'gree,  or  gilt  gingerbread.     The  other  presents 
the  majesty,  the  austere  beauty,  and  the  simplicity 
of  Grecian  temples  enriched  with  Grecian  sculpture. 
We  have  in  this  country  a  word,  viz.  the  word 
Folfyf  which  has  a  technical  appropriation  to  the 
case  of  fantastic  buildings.    Any  building  is  called 
"a  folly,"  *  which  mimics  purposes  incapable  of 
Iwiog  realijBed,  and  makes  a  promise  to  the  eye 
which  it  cannot  keep  to  the  experience.    The  most 
impressive  illustration  of  this  idea,  which  modem 
times  have  seen,  was,  undoubtedly,  the  ice-palace 
•f  the  Empress  Elizabeth— t 

''That  most  magnificent  and  mighty  freak," 

which,  about  eighty  years  ago,  was  called  up  from 
the  depths  of  winter  by 

''The  imperial  mistress  of  the  fhr-clad  Russ." 

Winter  and  the  Czarina  were,  in  this  architecture, 
fellow-labourers.  She,  by  her  servants,  furnished 
the  blocks  of  ice,  hewed  them,  dressed  them,  laid 
them:  winter  furnished  the  cement,  by  freezing 
them  together.  The  palace  has  long  melted  back 
into  water ;  and  the  poet  who  described  it  best,  viz. 
Cowper,  is  not  much  read  in  this  age,  except  by  the 
religious.  It  will,  therefore,  be  a  sort  of  resurrec- 
tion for  both  the  palace  and  the  poet,  if  I  cite  his 
^eacription  of  this  gorgeous  folly.  It  is  a  passage 
in  which  Cowper  assumes  so  much  of  a  Miltonic 
tone,  that,  of  tiie  two,  it  is  better  to  have  read  his 
lasting  description,  than  to  have  seen,  with  bodily 


eyes,  the  fleeting  reality.     The  poet  -is  apostro- 
phizing the  Empress  Elizabeth. 


-  No  forest  fell. 


When  tkoH  wonldst  build  :  no  quarry  sent  its  stores 
To  enzioh  thy  vralls :  bnt  thou  didst  hew  the  floods, 
And  make  thy  marble  of  the  glassy  wave. 

Silently  as  a  dream  the  fabric  rose  : 

No  sound  of  hammer  or  of  saw  vras  there  : 

loe  upon  ice,  the  well-adjusted  parts 

Were  soon  ooi\join'd,  nor  other  oement  ask'd 

Than  water  iuterfus'd  to  make  them  one. 

Lamps  gracefiilly  disposed,  and  of  all  hues, 

lllumin'd  every  side ;  a  watery  light 

Oleam'd  through  the  clear  transparency,  that  seem'd 

Another  moon  new-risen : 


-  Nor  wanted  aught  within 


That  royal  residence  might  well  befit 

For  grandeur  or  for  use.    Long  wavy  wreaths 

Of  flowers,  that  fear'd  no  enemy  but  warmth, 

Blush'd  on  the  panels.    Mirror  needed  none, 

Where  all  was  vitreous :  but  in  order  due 

Convivial  table  and  commodious  seat 

(What  $€em'd  at  least  commodious  seat)  were  there  ; 

Sofa,  and  oouoh,  and  high-built  throne  august. 

The  same  Inbrioity  was  found  in  all. 

And  all  was  moist  to  the  warm  touch  ;  a  scene 

Of  evanescent  glory,  once  a  stream. 

And  soon  to  slide  into  a  stream  again. 

The  poet  concludes  by  viewing  the  whole  as  an 
unintentional  stroke  of  satire  by  the  Czarina, 

On  her  own  estate. 

On  human  grandeur,  and  the  courts  of  kings. 
'Twas  transient  in  its  nature,  as  in  show 
'Twas  durable  ;  as  worthless,  as  it  seem'd 
Intrinsically  precious  :  to  the  foot 
Treacherous  and  false^— it  smiled,  and  it  was  cold. 

Looking  at  this  imperial  plaything  of  ice  in  the 
month  of  March,  and  recollecting  that  in  May  all 
its  crystal  arcades  would  be  weeping  away  into 
vernal  brooks,  one  would  have  been  disposed  to 
mourn  over  a  beauty  so  frail,  and  to  marvel  at  a 
frailty  so  elaborate.  Yet  still  there  was  some 
proportion  observed :  the  saloons  were  limited  in 
number,  though  not  limited  in  splendour.  It  was 
a  pOU  Trianon,  But  what  if,  like  Versailles,  this 
glittering  bauble,  to  which  all  the  science  of 
Europe  could  not  have  secured  a  passport  into 
June,  had  contained  six  thousand  separate  rooms  ? 
A  **  folly "  on  so  gigantic  a  scale  would  have 
moved  every  man  to  indignation.  For  all  that 
could  be  had,  the  beauty  to  the  eye,  and  the  grati- 
fication to  the  fancy,  in  seeing  water  tortured  into 
every  form  of  solidity,  resulted  from  two  or  three 
suites  of  rooms,  as  fully  as  from  a  thousand. 

Now,  such  a  folly,  as  would  have  been  the 
Czarina's,  if  executed  upon  the  scale  of  Versailles, 


***A  faihf.^    We  Engliih  limit  the  application  of  this  term  to  buildingB:  but  the  idea  mifht  m  fitly  be  illostrated  in 
other  objceti.    For  initance,  the  famous  galley  presented  to  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  which  offered  the  luxurious  accommodations 


(>[ca|ntai  cities,  hut  required  a  little  army  of  tour  thousand  men  to  row  it,  whilst  its  draught  of  water  was  too  great  to  allow 
M  Its  often  approaching  the  shore  ;  this  was  **  a  folly"  in  our  English  sense.    So  anin  was  the  Macedonian  phalanx :  **>'> 


the 


it  was  a  true  working  tooL    Bat  tiie  phalanx  was  too  line  and  showy  for  use. 
»pera  stage,  or  a  select  bowling-g|reen,  such  as  few  fields  of  battle  offered. 


{^'"''tt.UKion  could  form  u^n  amy  ground 

unmifMlfor  its  manoeuTring  a  sort  of  ow ^-^ «  q » 

1 1  had  written  **  the  Empress  Caikerme; "  but,  on  second  thoughts,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  «  mighty  freak"  was,  in 
•^  dee  to  the  Empress  Elizabeth.  There  is,  however,  a  freak  connected  with  ice,  not  quite  so  <*  mighty,"  but  quite  as 
w*««ntie,  and  even  more  feminine  in  its  caprice,  which  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Empress  Catherine.  A  lady  had  en^ed 
the  aiKtiotts  of  some  young  nobleman,  who  was  regarded  &vourably  by  the  imperial  eye.  No  pretext  offered  itself  for  inter- 
<^^  the  marriage ;  but,  by  way  of  freezing  it  a  little  at  the  outset,  the  Czarina  coupled  with  her  permission  this  condition 
--utt  the  wedding  ni^t  should  be  passed  by  the  young  couple  on  a  mattress  of  hernH.  The  mattress  turned  out  to  be  a 
k^  ^  ^  dsgantlv  cut,  by  the  court  upholsterer,  into  the  likeness  of  a  well-stuffed  Parisian  mattress.   One  pities  the  poor 


bride,  liiUit  it  is  difSenlt  to  avoid  hmghing  in  ti^e  midst  of  one's  i^mpathy.  Bnt  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  ulxue  was  issued 
J|S>uttt  iprcading  seven  Tnrkey  carpets,  by  way  of  under  blankets,  over  thi«  amiablp  nuptial  prMfnt.  Amongst  otbeif  wbe 
^^*  BotiMd  the  fiery,  is  Csptsia  Cohille  Fnwklsnd,  «f .the  navy. 
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or  of  the  new  palace  at  St.  Petenbm^,  was  the 
Endymion:  a  gigantic  edifice  (for  ita  tortuous 
enigmas  of  thought  multiplied  every  line  of  the 
four  thousand  into  fifty)  reared  upon  a  basis 
slighter  and  less  apprehensible  than  moonshine. 
As  reasonably,  and  as  hopefiilly  in  regard  to 
human  sympathies,  might  a  man  undertake  an 
epic  poem  upon  the  loves  of  two  butterflies.  The 
modes  of  existenoe  in  the  two  parties  to  the  lore- 
fable  of  the  Endymion,  their  relations  to  each  other 
and  to  us,  their  prospects  finally,  and  the  obstacles 
to  the  instant  realization  of  these  prospects,  —  all 
these  things  are  more  yague  and  incomprehensible 
than  the  reveries  of  an  oyster.  Still  the  unhappy 
subject,  and  its  unhappy  expansion,  must  be  laid 
to  Uie  account  of  ohUdish  years  and  childish  in- 
experience. But  there  is  another  Uxjli  in  Keats, 
of  the  first  magnitude,  which  youth  does  not 
palliate,  which  youth  even  aggravates.  This  lies 
in  the  most  shocking  abuse  of  his  mother-tongue. 
If  there  is  one  thing  in  this  world  that,  next  after 
the  flag  of  his  country  and  its  spotless  honour, 
should  be  holy  in  the  eyes  of  a  young  poet, — ^it  is 


the  language  of  his  country.  He  should  spend  the 
third  part  of  his  life  in  studying  this  language) 
and  cultivating  its  total  resouxoes.  He  ahoold  be 
willing  to  pluck  out  his  right  eye,  or  to  cireum- 
navigate  the  globe,  if  by  such  a  sacurifice,  if  by  such 
an  exertion,  he  could  attain  to  greater  purity,  pre- 
cision, compass,  or  idiomatic  energy  of  diction. 
This  if  he  were  even  a  Kalmuck  Tartar,  who  by 
the  way  has  the  good  feeling  and  patriotism  to 
pride  himself  upon  his  beasUy  language.*  Bat 
Keats  was  an  Englishman ;  Keats  had  the  honour 
to  speak  the  language  of  Chaucer,  Shakspere, 
Bi^con,  Milton,  Newton,  The  more  awful  was  the 
obligation  of  his  allegiance.  And  yet  upon  this 
mother  tongue,  upon  this  English  language,  has 
Keats  trampled  as  with  the  hoofii  of  a  buffalo. 
With  its  syntax,  with  its  prosody,  with  its  idiom, 
he  has  played  such  fantastic  tricks  as  could  enter 
only  into  the  heart  of  a  barbarian,  and  for  which 
only  the  anarchy  of  Chibos  could  furnish  a  forgiving 
audience.  Veiily  it  required  the  ^^psrion  to 
weigh  against  the  deep  treason  of  these  unparal- 
leled offences. 


A  NEW  VERSION  OP  THE  ODE  BEGINNING,  "THE  ISLES  OP  GREECE,"  &c. 

WBIITEN  AT  NEWSTEAD  ABBET,  1844. 


The  Newitead  Lake  I  the  Newstead  Lake  I 
Which  Byron  boated  on  when  young  ; 
Where  fint  the  burning  strains  did  wake 
He  afterwards  bo  nobly  sung  ; — 
And  many  pilgrims  wend  their  way 
To  thee,  and  the  old  ruin  gray  ! 
The  placid  Lake  looks  on  the  trees; 
The  trees  are  mirror'd  on  its  breast ; 
Nought  breaks  the  silence  but  the  breeie, 
Or  itdld  bird  scieaming  o'er  its  nest ; 
Its  banks  are  fdnged  with  lanrel  bndies. 
Through  which  a  tiny  streamlet  gushes. 
The  Cockney  and  the  Lake-school  muse. 
Are  sheWed  for  some  syncretic  theme ; 
And  only  raUways  can  infuse 
Some  flie  to  raise  the  laureate's  steam, 
Who,  with  a  sonnet,  doth  appear, 
Like  Christmas,  only  once  a-year. 
A  king  sate  on  Great  Britain's  throne. 
Who  reign'd  o'er  once  a  goodly  throng 
Of  poets  ;  but  that  king  is  gone, 
And  with  him  all  the  sons  of  song ; 
For,  when  our  Royal  Via,  held  sway, 
We  counted  them,— and  where  are  they ! 
And  where  are  they  !  and  where  art  thou, 
My  Byron  f   On  thy  precious  dust 
The  hand  of  scorn  is  pointed  now, 
Thy  statue  in  some  comer  thrust. 
And  deem'd  unworthy  of  a  place 
Beside  the  Poets'  Comer  race. 
We  blush  !  we  blush  !   Strike  other  strains, 
Fill  high  the  cup  with  Adam*8  wine; 
Let  maudlin  poets  rack  their  brains, 
To  praise  the  offspring  of  the  Tine. 
Hark  \  rising  nobly  in  the  Tan, 
Now  answers  each  bold  temp'ranoe  i 


Fill  hij|[h  the  eup  with  Adam's  wine  1 
We  will  not  think  of  Drury  Lane, 
Nor  CoTcnt  Garden's  fate  diTine, 
By  foreigners  and  Leaguers  ta'en. 
Oh  for  the  days  of  Kemble  !  when 
The  actors  were  our  countrymen. 
The  tyrant  with  the  hnmpbaek'd  mien. 
The  (firama's  best  and  greatest  friend,— 
That  tyrant  was  the  elder  Kean. 
Oh  that  the  present  hour  wonld  lend 
Another  actor  of  the  kind  ! 
Such  chains  as  his  were  sure  to  bind. 
We  haTc  the  country  dance  as  yet, 
But  cotillons  and  jigs  are  gone  ; 
Of  the  two  shuffles,  why  forget 
The  nobler  and  the  maalier  one ! 
We  have  the  concerts  Jullien  gaTe^ 
And  polkas,  waltzes,  many  a  staTe. 
Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Adam's  wine ! 
On  Sligo's  rock  and  Kerry's  shore 
Exists  the  remnant  of  a  line 
Snoh  as  the  temp'ranoe  mothers  beie ; 
And  there,  perhaps,  some  seed  is  sown 
That  Father  Mathew  names  his  own. 
We  fear  for  freedom  when  the  Pats 
HaTe  got  their  darling  cry  RepeUe ;  — 
TheyHl  quarrel  like  IQlkenny  cats, 
From  Connemara  to  Kinsale  : 
We  tremble  for  their  good  King  Dm  ^ 
A  sceptreless,  heart-broken  man. 
Place  me  on  Tara's  lonely  hill. 
And,  looking  with  prophetic  squint 
O'er  fertile  Talleys,  laugh  my  fill, 
At  Ireland's  tribute,  and  the  rint; 
A  land  of  dupes  would  ne'er  be  mine-^ 
Dash  down  that  cup  of  Adam's  wine  I 


*  Bergmann,  the  Gbrmui  tnTeller,  in  his  account  of  his  long  zunblea  and  retidenee  amongit  the  Kalmucks,  makM  oi 
aequainted  Trith  the  delirious  vanity  which  pouesros  these  demi-aawes.  Their  notion  is,  that  exoellence  of  «7^.]°*^ 
Mrfectlon  in  the  least  things  as  in  the  greatest,  is  briefly  expressod  by  caUioff  it  KalmutAM,  Accordingly,  their  oioMBS 
langnage,  and  their  Tsst  national  poem,  [doubtless  equally  hideout,]  they  hold  to  be  the  immediate  gifts  of  inspiiation:  tf^ 
for  this  I  honour  them,  as  each  ireneration  learns  both  from  the  lips  of  their  mothers.  This  great  poem,  by  the  way,  manrei 
(if  I  remember)  seventeen  EnffHsh  miles  in  lengj^  ;  but  t^e  most  learned  man  amongst  them,  in  fiftct  a  monster  oiFflniditi^ 
never  read  further  than  the  eighth  mile-stone.  What  he  could  repeat  by  heart  was  little  more  than  a  mile  and  a  hslf ;  sm, 
indeed,  that  was  found  too  much  for  the  choleric  part  of  his  audience.  Even  the  Kahnuck  &oe,  which  to  us  foolish  StaofMat 
looks  so  mineoessarUy  flat  and  ogre-like,  these  honest  Tartars  have  ascertained  to  be  the  pure  classical  model  of  hnnia 
beauty,*  wUch,  in  &ct,  it  is,  upon  the  principle  of  those  people  who  hold  that  the  chief  use  of  a  fMW  is-— to  fri^ 


^&& 


SCOTTISH  ENTAILS, 


Av  upholsterer  gets  an  order  to  fit  up,  in  a 
fint-Tste  style,  the  mansion-honse  of  a  yonng 
gentleman  who  has  jnst  sncceeded  to  his  paternal 
estate.  The  order  is  large;  but  that  is  a  com- 
mendable quality,  for  the  estate  is  large,  too,  — 
and,  eontemplating  its  broad  woodlands  and 
fruitful  meadows,  the  mahogany  heart  of  the 
upholsteier  grows  glad  within  him,  and  he  says 
of  hia  long  bill,  '^  It  is  as  good  as  the  bank."  He 
awaida  it,  in  his  secret  thoughts,  that  compliment 
wliich  the  Americans  consider  the  greatest  of  all, 
and  which  they  express  by  saying  of  any  thing, 
that  "It  18  actually  equal  to  ca^.**  Alas,  un- 
thinking upholsterer !  year  after  year  passes  by, 
and  the  bill  is  unpaid.  Every  twelyemonth  it  is 
becoming  nominally  more  valuable,  but  in  its 
leal  nature  more  precarious  and  questionable.  Its 
owner  hears  some  incomprehensible  statement, 
that  the  dashing  young  laird  is  no  more  owner  of 
hia  fine  estate,  than  the  captain  is  owner  of  the 
man-of-war  he  commands.  He  is  informed  that 
lome  one,  who  was  real  owner  of  that  estate  a 
handled  and  fifty  years  ago,  being  armed  with 
that  despotism  which  the  legislature  cannot  of 
itttif  use,  but  which  it  can  bestow  on  individuals, 
had  fixed  that,  thereafter,  to  all  eternity,  no  one 
ihottld  be  owner  of  that  land ;  that  it  should  be 
excluded  from  commerce  and  from  human  con- 
trol; and  that  a  certain  series  of  persons,  gene- 
alogically expected  to  come  into  existence,  should 
nccesaiyely  have  the  privilege  of  enjoying  its 
fniits,  80  long  as  they  lived.  The  upholsterer  is 
told,  that  if  he  had  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  practice  of  the  feudal  law,  and  had  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  a  certain  record  preserved 
in  Edmburgh,  called  the  Register  of  Tailzies,  he 
would  have  found  out  how  the  matter  lay  ;  and 
that)  not  having  adopted  these  very  obvious  pre- 
cautions, he  must  take  the  consequences,  and 
content  himself  with  such  a  percentage  on  his 
debt,  as  the  numbers  of  his  fellow-suflferers  may 
limit  his  proportion  of  the  accessible  funds  to. 

Such  is  the  working  of  the  law  of  Entail ;  yet 
this  is  not  the  only  type  of  its  pernicious  influence. 
There  is  a  troop  of  younger  sons.  Their  father  is 
&  large  landed  proprietor;  but  the  estate  is  tied 
up,  and  he  cannot  apportion  it  among  them.  The 
ddest  must  draw  the  whole  annual  income ;  and 
tltt  greatness  of  the  estate  he  enjoys,  renders  it 
all  the  more  necessary  that  his  younger  brothers 
should  be  suitably  provided  for  as  gentlemen.  To 
bring  up  the  cadets  to  some  secondary  drudging 
pnfeadon,  when  the  eldest  is  so  splendidly  pro- 
ved for,  would  be  a  scandalous  instance  of  in- 
^oality  and  partiality.  What,  then,  can  be  done 
^th  them,  but  give  them  some  means  of  pillaging 
the  country  ?  The  offices  they  are  to  receive  must 
^  so  much  the  more  gentlemanly,  because  their 
^mther  has  so  fine  an  estate. 

Is  it  not  a  wonderful  instance  of  human  patience 
^^  wrong,  that  such  a  thing  has  been  endured 
in  a  country  where  so  much  power  of  self-redress 


lies  in  the  hands  of  the  sufiPerers?  Yes,  th^  have 
borne  it  all  with  exemplary  patience  and  forbear- 
ance. The  unembodied  public  at  large  —  the 
people  who  buy  and  sell,  and  are  not  united  as  a 
particular  **  interest  "—are  the  most  patient,  meek, 
long-enduring  society  in  Christendom.  Corpora- 
tions or  interests  would  not  touch  the  loads  they 
bear,  with  the  little  finger.  But  an  interest  is 
becoming  embarked  in  Uie  matter,  —  no  less  an 
interest  than  that  all-powerful  and  all-dignified, 
though  so  lately  cheated  one,  **  The  Landed.*'  A 
meeting  of  Scottish  gentlemen  connected  with 
entailed  estates  has  been  held,  and  it  is  understood 
that  some  measures  are  to  be  taken  with  a  view 
to  an  alteration  of  the  Entail  law. 

Remembering  that  we  had  once  spoken  on  this 
subject,  but  not  recollecting  precisely  to  what 
effect,  we  turn  up  Taife  Magazine  for  May  1833, 
and  there  amid  some  remarks  on  the  Entail  bills 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  we  find  the  following 
words,  which  certainly  deserve  to  hold  their  place 
among  political  prophesyings  :  —  **  When  the  Com 
Laws  are  abolished^  the  landhrde  toiU  he  the  moet 
clamorous  for  the  aboUtian  of  all  restriction.  One 
abuse  is  shouldered  upon  another^  and  ih«^  all  tumble 
when  the  lowermost  /alls,**  And  so,  now  that 
landed  proprietors  are  not  to  levy  a  tax  on  the 
people,  and  the  agriculturist  is  to  get  the  value  of 
what  he  brings  into  the  market,  along  with  all 
the  rest  of  the  world — ^now  that  he  is,  to  use  the 
expressive  term  of  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  a  mere 
manufacturer  of  grain,  the  lairds  see  that  their 
raw  material  must  be  released  from  the  glittering 
bondage  with  which  the  pride  and  folly  of  their 
ancestors  have  enthralled  it.  And  surely  no  instance 
of  national  pride  and  folly  is  so  intense  and  pre* 
posterous  as  this  same  Scottish  Entail  system. 
Our  posterity  will  no  more  give  credit  to  the  fall 
extent  of  its  practical  absurdities,  than  they  will 
believe  in  the  devotion  to  animal  magnetism  and 
homoeopathy,  or  any  other  leading  aberrations  of 
our  age.  The  absurdities  of  genealogy  and 
heraldry  are  comparatively  speaking  innocent 
playthings.  At  the  very  worst,  they  bring  upon 
their  victims  surcharges  for  omission  to  return 
armorial  bearings  in  tax  schedules,  or  befool 
Bristol  merchants  with  imaginary  pedigrees  in- 
vented by  ingenious  Chattertons.  Vain  and  paltry 
as  are  the  propensities  involved  in  these  matters^ 
thus  trifling  are  the  toys  with  which  they  teach 
their  foolish  votaries  to  play.  The  passion  and 
the  indulgence  are  worthy  counterparts.  But  in 
this  law  of  Entail,  the  vainest  of  the  coxcombries 
that  prompts  a  Chinese  dignitary  to  aspire  after 
a  peacock's  feather  or  a  silk  button,  is  flowed  to 
interfere  with  the  most  solid  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  administration  of  justice  between  man 
and  man»  MacGubbin  is  lord  over  fifty  acres  of 
arable  land  and  meadow  in  the  parish  of  Tailzie. 
MacGubbin  being  possessed  of  the  desire  of  im- 
mortality, decrees  that  the  said  fifty  acres  shall 
never  be  divided,  shall  never  be  sold,  shall  never 
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be  seized  by  the  creditors  of  the  holder,  shall 
never  be  distributed  by  the  holder  among  his 
children  ;  bnt  that  they  shall  through  ever- 
lasting time  be  in  the  possession  of  the  person 
who  is  the  representative,  according  to  a  certain  line 
of  descent,  of  some  person  or  other  of  his  choice, 
no  matter  whom.  In  one  thing  only  can  the 
despotic  will  of  MacGubbin  be  counteracted.  He 
may  decree  that  the  heirs-male  of  A  or  B,  to  the 
end  of  time,  shall  possess  his  acres,  but  he  cannot 
assure  a  succession  of  such  heirs-male.  In  all 
other  matters,  his  decree  is  as  irrevocable  as  the 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  The  succession 
of  the  Crown  has  been  changed — the  septennial 
act  has  passed  —  the  old  ecclesiastical  courts  of 
Scotland  have  been  abolished  —  the  constitutional 
character  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  been 
revolutionized  by  the  Reform  act — the  municipal 
corporations  have  been  popularized  —  the  Com 
Laws  have  been  made  and  unmade  —  all  these 
things  have  been  done  since  MacGubbin  passed 
his  decree,  making  law  for  the  future  fate  of  his 
fifty  acres, — and  it  remains  firm,  unmoved,  and 
immovable  ! 

In  reality,  this  system  has  no  friends.  No  one 
ever  ventured  to  speak  in  its  favour  as  people 
have  spoken  in  favour  of  the  corn-laws,  or  Uie 
Irish  church  establishment.  In  the  correspon- 
dence of  the  Scottish  and  English  lawyers,  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  is  condemned 
without  reservation.  "  As  to  your  land  rights," 
says  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke,  writing  to  Lord 
Kaimes,  *'  I  should  be  for  beginning  with  abolish- 
ing the  strict  tailzies,  at  least  «fi  fiUuro  ;  which 
not  only  difier  from  the  genius  of  the  English 
law,  that  abhors  perpetuities,  but  are  manifestly 
prejudicial  to  the  national  interest  of  Scotland, 
which  is  now  rising  in  trade,  and  will,  I  hope, 
greatly  increase  in  it.  The  taking  so  much  of 
the  lands  extra  eommerciumy  is  inconsistent  with  a 
commercial  country."  In  the  same  manner  Lord 
Mansfield  treated  the  institution  as  something 
which  no  man,  not  the  victim  of  childish  pre- 
judices, could  defend.  Talking  of  himself  and 
the  Duke  of  Argyle,  he  said,  **  We  agreed  that  an 
abolition  of  Entails  ought  not  to  be  forced  upon 
the  country,  contrary  to  their  own  inclinations ; 
but  to  make  the  yoke  gall  the  more,  that  no  relief 
should  be  given  by  parliament  to  make  them 
easier.  I  insisted  for  an  exception  as  to  a 
general  bill  to  give  a  power  of  leasing,  as  a  matter 
of  infinite  consequence  to  the  whole  community. 
When  the  country  wishes  to  break  Entails,  the 
parliament  will  most  readily  come  into  it ;  but  I 
doubt  the  general  sense  of  the  land  proprietors 
continues  stiU  in  favour  of  them."  * 

All  men  are  naturally  despots,  and  would  lay 
down  rules  for  the  guidance  of  all  posterity,  if 
all  posterity  could  be  compelled  to  obey  them. 
The  essence  of  just  legislation  is,  that  the  com- 
munity at  laige  should  be  armed  against  this 
interfering  spirit  in  individuals,  and  should  treat 
their  manifestations  of  it  as  waste  paper.    The 
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principles  on  which  all  property  and  justice  are 
founded,  permit  a  man  who  has  made  or  has 
honestly  acquired  property  to  decide  who  shall  be 
the  next  possessor  after  he  himself  ceases  to  enjoy 
it.    The  right  to  dispose  of  that  which  he  possesses 
is  so  dear  to  evexy  man,  and  it  is  so  essential  an 
element  of  free  action,  that  without  it  mankind 
would  lose  their  chief  inducement  to  energy  and 
enterprise,  and  life  would  lose  one  of  its  greatest 
charms.    But  we  counteract  the  benefit  if  we 
carry  it  farther,  and  enable  the  citizen  to  fix  those 
marks  that  are  to  individualize  the  owners  of  his  soil 
for  centuries  after  he  is  dead.  Such  free  enjoyment 
of  property  is  like  the  American's  freedom  to  wallop 
his  own  nigger,  the  free  privilege  of  doing  mischief. 
We  stand  almost,  if  not  quite  alone,  throughout 
Europe  in  this  matter,    l^e  French  jurists  and 
economists  of  last  century  denounced  the  system 
with  a  unanimous  voice ;  and,  not  abiding  the 
sweep  of  the  revolution,  it  was  virtually  abolished 
in  1747,  by  a  restrictive  measure  passed  under  the 
auspices  of  that  noble  reformer  of  the  law,  the 
Chancellor  D' Aguessau.    In  England,  the  struggle 
between  the  aristocracy  in  parliament,  and  the 
stubborn  common  lawyers  of  Westminster  Hall, 
fighting  for  their  beloved  principle, — that  the 
law  abhors  perpetuities, — has  been  long  and  bitter. 
The  real  loves   and  hatreds  of  your  common 
lawyer  are  measured  by  the  Platonic  loves  and 
hatreds  of  the  law ;  and  with  unflagging  ardour,  he 
has  fought  the  battles  of  his  mistress,  century 
after  century.     Tlie  war  against  entails  would 
make  an  amusing  history.    Before  the  intenrea- 
tion  of  statute,  they  were  only  so  much  soiled 
parchment,  for  the  law  *'  abhorreth  perpetuities." 
Then,  however,  came  the  statiOe  de  donis,  which 
required  the  courts  to  give  effect  to  the  will  and 
intention  of  the  donor.    It  was  not  quite  consis- 
tent with  the  functions  of  a  judge  to  refuse  to  give 
effect  to  an  act  of  Parliament ;  and  Westminster 
Hall  was  nearly,  but  not  quite,  at  its  wit's  end,  to 
keep  alive  the  beloved  common  law's  horror  of 
perpetuities.     The  matter  was  accomplished  by 
one  of  those  *^  fictions"  which  we  unimaginative 
people  in  Scotland  find  it  so  difficult  to  compre- 
hend   the    philosophy  of,    and   the   <^  Common 
Recovery"  was  invented.    This  was,  virtually,  a 
collusive  action  at  law,  in  which  the  person  who, 
if  it  had  been  a  real  attempt  by  some  stranger  to 
get  possession  of  the  estate,  would  have  defended 
it,  allowed  it  to  be  carried  off  by  not  supporting 
his  title.    Being  thus  freed  of  the  fetters  of  the 
Entail,  and  held  by  a  new  and  free  title,  the 
decision  of  a  court,  the  property  and  possession 
might  thereafter  be  settled  as  the  accomplices  to  the 
transaction  might  arrange.    Lest  in  this  unprofes- 
sional way  of  stating  the  matter  we  should  be  guilty 
of  irreverence  to  the  sovereign  lady  Common  Law, 
we  shall  give  the  reader  an  account  of  it  in  the 
words  of  the  Real  Propei'ty  commissioners,  who 
say,— 

"  A  common  recovery  is  a  judgment  in  a  ficti- 
tious suit,  in  the  nature  of  a  real  action,  brought 
by  the  demandant  against  the  tenant  of  thefreehold, 
who  voi;icheB  some  person  to  warrant  the  Unds, 
and  judgment  Is  given  for  the  demandant  to 
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TttojtT  ihem  against  the  tenant,  in  consequence  of 
the  person  Touched,  or  the  person  last  vouched,  if 
there  should  be  more  than  one  vouchee  making 
default  to  the  title  to  the  lands,  which  title  he  is 
EQpposed  to  hare  warranted.  In  a  recovery,  the 
Rgolar  process  of  a  real  action  is  pursued  through- 
oat,  and  no  compromise  takes  place  as  in  a  £ne. 

^^The  principal  use  of  a  recovery  is  to  enable  a 
tenant  in  tail  to  bar,  not  only  his  estate  tail,  but 
also  all  remainders,  conditions,  collateral  limita- 
tionB,  and  charges,  not  prior  to  the  estate  tail,  and 
to  aqnire  or  pass  a  fee  simple,  or  an  estate  com- 
menniiate  with  the  estate  of  the  settler.'* 

At  length  Westminster  Hall  got  tired  of  this 
mummeiy,  and  the  act  3  &  4  Wil.  IV.  c.  74, 
▼as  passed  for  abolishing  fines  or  recoveries,  and 
enabling  people  to  **  dock  "  entails,  as  it  is  elegantly 
called,  by  an  ordinary  conveyance  enrolled. 

Eren  in  Scotland,  the  law  showed  some  disposK 
tion  to  have  a  quarrel  with  perpetuities.  When 
entails  were  made  with  clauses  in  the  most  distinct 
manner  limiting  the  succession  of  any  estate  to  a 
definite  series  of  heirs,  if  any  one  of  them  did,  not- 
withstanding, treat  it  as  his  own,  the  law  would 
not  interfere.  It  said,  true,  the  entailer  directed 
so  and  so  in  his  settlement,  but  the  heir  in  posses- 
sion has  changed  this  destination, — the  proprietor 
is  entitled  to  change  his  predecessor's  deed  of  settle- 
ment as  freely  as  his  own.  A  clause  was  next 
mrented  called  the  '^  irritant  clause,"  by  which  the 
person  contravening  the  limitations  of  the  entaU 
was  to  forfeit  the  right  to  the  property.  Still  the 
Uw  would  not  interfere.  It  was  true  that  he  was 
declared  to  have  forfeited  the  title,  but  who  was 
entitled  to  take  it  ?  It  was  not  like  an  estate  held 
If  a  fjEdse  title,  which  must  be  given  over  to  the 
person  with  the  true  title.  Still  perpetuities  seemed 
to  snfTer  under  the  hatred  of  the  law  of  Scotland. 
At  length  an  ingenious  man  invented  a  '^  resolu- 
tive clause,"  as  it  was  termed,  by  which  the  right 
forfeited  by  one  person  devolved  on  another,  in 


the  case  of  a  contravention.  Here  the  breach  of 
the  entail  not  only  put  an  end  to  one  man's  title, 
but  created  a  title  in  another.  Poor  Scottish  Law 
now  shook  her  head  and  gave  up  the  battle.  The 
sons  of  Zeruiah  were  too  strong  for  her.  Still, 
however,  a  sort  of  guerilla  warfare  is  kept  up 
against  entails.  Tliey  are  not  swept  off  in  pla- 
toons, but  they  are  picked  down  in  considerable 
numbers  at  single  shots.  Law  says,  that  entails 
or  Tailzies  as  they  are  scientifically  called,  are  to 
be  interpreted  strictisrimi  juriSy  which  means, 
that  the  will  and  intention  of  parties  is  to  go  for 
nothing  :  that  words  are  to  be  interpreted  in  one 
strict  sense,  and  tliat  any  flaw,  however  slight,  is 
to  be  held  a  fatal  canker  in  an  entail.  This  has 
held  out  occasional  flattering  visions  to  poor  rela- 
tions— it  has  been  a  ^'full  security  of  waking 
bliss"  to  lawyers. 

We  hope  that  on  tlie  present  occasion  the  coun- 
try will  take  up  the  matter,  and  cry  out  for  the 
sweeping  of  the  whole  offensive  system  out  of  our 
law.  From  1833  to  1836  a  series  of  measures 
was  brought  in  for  modifying  the  law,  which 
beyond  doubt^  if  they  had  passed,  would  have  left 
much  opportunity  for  legal  jugglery.  The  Judges 
of  the  Court  of  Session  were  desired  to  report  to 
Parliament  on  these  measures,  and  they  did  so  at 
considerable  length  and  with  much  candour.* 
Eight  words  of  this  Report  are  enough  for  our 
present  purpose:  it  says,  with  reference  to  the  bill, 
^  Its  provisions  may  be  evaded  in  various  ways," 
and  then  the  ways  are  pointed  out.  From  this 
Report,  the  public  may  take  safely  the  hint  of 
not  being  contented  with  a  modification  of  the 
law.  It  ends  with  reasons  against  any  extensive 
change;  the  most  cogent  of  which  is,  that 
much  land  would  be  thrown  into  the  market. 
Such  is  always  the  style  and  character  of  the 
objections  to  the  removal  of  a  nuisance ;  people  of 
weak  nerves  are  warned  not  to  meddle  with  it^ 
because  stirring  it  makes  it  the  more  offensive. 
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.VarnKtvet  of  RetnarhabU  Criminal  Trial$.  Translated 
from  the  German  of  Anselm  Bitter  von  Feuerbocb, 
bjLadyDaff  Gordon.  Octavo,  pp.  368*  London: 
John  Murray. 

Let  all  those  who  love  to  "  snp  full  of  horrors,"  come 
bither,  and  be  satiated.  A  magistrate,  who  was  for 
■uy  yesn  the  president  of  the  Central  Crimmal  Court 
tf  ft  popnkms  province  of  Bavaria  seems  to  have  been 
caitteu  with  a  passion  for  penetrating  into  the  blackest 
'^c^ott  of  human  hearts,  and  for  divining  or  conjecturing 
^  hidden  springs  of  their  depraved  a<;tion.  With  the 
■hiite  fidelity  of  a  penny-a-liner,  he  traces  the  revolting 
^ry  of  the  wont  of  eriminals  firom  the  cradle  to  the 
KiA>Id.  What  is  perhaps  more  extraordinary,  an 
English  Udy  has  chosen  to  give  this  curious  compilation 
u  ifflpnyed  English  dress;  in  which  guise  one  is,  by  a 
"^i^ttfe  sort  of  fascination,  oonstrained  to  peruse  its 
^^^'nhle  or  loathsome  details.  Any  Englishman,  qualified 


like  the  President  Fenerbach,  or  even  an  inferior  person, 
might,  no  doubt,  from  the  file  of  The  Timei  newspaper, 
fbr  the  last  thirty  years,  produce  a  book  as  wonderAil, 
and  not  less  horrible;  but,  meanwhile,  no  one  has  yet 
thought  of  such  an  achievement,  and  there  are,  besides, 
principles  in  the  criminal  law  of  Bararia  and  other 
German  States,  where  the  tortures  formerly  applied  to 
the  limbs,  are  now  reserved  for  the  mind  of  the  criminal, 
that  force  long,  ftrequent,  circumstantial  confessions, 
which,  though  mixed  up  with  much  fklsehood,  yet  lay 
bare  in  a  singular  way  the  mysteries  of  iniquity,  and 
enable  the  reader  to  trace,  one  by  one,  the  steps  of 
the  downward  career  firom  venial  error  to  vice  and 
the  most  diabolical  crime. 

Lady  Duff  Gordon  has,  we  make  no  question,  performed 
a  most  nsefbl  office  in  cutting  short  the  labours  of 
President  Fenerbach  by  fiill  two-thirds.  Of  the  fourteen 
cases  recorded  in  the  volume,  the  greater  number  are 
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brntol  and  atroeioofl  mnrden  committed  for  the  most 
Bordid  and  paltry  objects  of  gain^  by  beings  eo  ntteriy 
deprared,  that  "  the  common  damned  "  mnst  diaelaim 
oommonity  of  nature  with  them.  Bat  a  few  of  the 
casee  pofnees  a  deep  tragic  interest.  "  The  Kleinschrot 
fikmily,  or  the  Parti&ide»  ofths  Black  MiU;*  is  of  this 
kind,  and  suggests  the  necessity  of  some  change  in  Bodal 
institntions,  which  may  giro  a  whole  innocent  flunily,  a 
wife  with  her  grown  op  sons  and  danghters,  protection 
against  the  cmelty  and  Tlees  of  the  detestable  &ther, 
whose  Gonduot  tempts^  and  goes  fkr  to  extennate  their 
gnilt  in  his  assassination.  Another  remukable  case  is 
that  of  Francis  Riembaaer,  a  priest,  termed  .t^  Tar- 
tujfk  of  real  lift.  The  real  history  of  Riembaaer  embodies 
a  more  seyere  attack  upon  the  religion  of  which  he  was 
a  minister,  thaaTolnmes  written  to  expose  the  principles 
and  practices  of  the  Jesuits.  He  is  described  as  a  man 
of  superior  abilities  and  great  learning,  who  in  different 
places  performed  the  fiinetions  of  a  parish  priest  with 
much  honour  to  himself. 

From  the  commencement  of  his  ecclesiastical  career, 
he  was  so  remarkable  fbr  his  talents  and  yirtues  as  to 
be  held  up  as  a  model  to  other  priests.  His  stately 
figure  and  handsome  face,  his  persuasive  eloquence  and 
insinuating  manners,  sained  him  general  good  wilL  He 
performed  his  clerical  duties  with  punctuality,  dignity, 
and  grace,  and  his  outward  demeanour  was  decorum 
itself.  His  leisure  hours— at  least  nntil  his  remoral  to 
Pirkwang,  where  the  purchase  of  a  small  property 
inyolyed  him  in  agricultural  pursuits — were  passed  in 
reading  and  study.  And  when  those  priests  to  whom 
he  was  attached  as  chaplain,  expressed  their  admiration 
of  his  zeal  fbr  learning,  he  replied  that  this  was  the 
proper  calling  of  the  clergy,  who  ought  not  to  concern 
themseWes  with  worldly  aflGurs.  His  preaching  was 
distinguished  for  fire  and  unction^  and  out  of  church,  as 
well  as  in  it,  he  declaimed  against  the  corruptions  of 
the  world :  his  soft  words  and  gentle  manners  seemed 
those  of  a  saint  liying  in  communion  with  God,  and  in 
charity  with  his  neighbour.  He  always  walked  out  of 
church  smiling,  with  his  head  on  one  side,  his  eyes  half 
closed  and  fixed  upon  the  ground,  and  his  hands  folded. 

Biembauer  was,  howeyer,  eyen  thus  early  suspected, 
both  by  some  of  his  brethren  and  of  his  penitents,  and 
also  by  some  prudent  fathers  and  husbands,  who,  though 
highly  honoured  by  the  yisits  of  so  holy  a  mauj  took 
good  care  to  keep  tiieir  wiyes  and  daughters  out  of  his 
way.  His  life  was  most  licentious,  and  the  most  profli- 
gate libertine  must  haye  yielded  to  this  hypocrite  in  the 
powers,  as  in  the  opportunities,  which  he  had  of  seduction. 

In  order  to  quiet  the  conscience  and  secure  the  fidelity 
of  those  concubines  with  whom  he  intended  to  liye  for 
any  length  of  time,  Riembaner  used  to  perform  the 
marriage  serrioe  oyer  them,  uniting  in  his  own  person 
the  characters  of  priest  and  bridegroom.  Catherine 
Frauenknecht  asserted  that,  hidden  behind  Biembauer's 
bed^  she  witnessed  the  strange  espousals  of  her  sister 
Magdalena:  that  Biembauer  repeated  all  the  usual 
prayers  ana  exhortations,  and  placed  a  gold  wedding- 
ring  on  her  sister's  finger.  Anna  Weninger  said  that 
the  same  thing  took  place  at  her  union  with  him,  but 
was  not  sure  whether  the  priestly  bridegroom  performed 
the  ceremony  clad  in  his  stole  and  with  burning  candles, 
or  not.  He  himself  denied  haying  thus  profaned  his 
sacred  fonctions,  but  confessed  that  he  had  instructed 
his  mistresses  in  the  duties  of  the  married  state,  and 
then  giyen  and  receiyed  a  formal  promise.  He  was  yery 
earnest  in  persuading  his  female  penitents  that  they 
might  safely  permit  themselyes  certain  sins  with  the 
saints  of  the  Lord 

Without  having  read  Moli^re,  Biembauer  thoroughly 
understood  not  oidy  how  to  sin  in  secret,  and  to  appear 
before  the  world  as  a  saint,  but  also  how  to  keep  an 


amicable  account  with  heaven  for  sins  already  commitied, 
or  to  be  committed  hereafter. 

These  errors  and  fhulties  were  not  his  sins,  but  the 
sins  of  celibacy ;  and  casuistry  furnished  Mm  with 
arguments  to  prove  that  in  procreating  illegitimate 
children  he  was  instrumental  in  extending  the  kingdom 
of  God;  that,  therefore,  this  conduct,  fer  from  being 
reprehensible,  vras  praiseworthy,  and  agreeable  in  the 
sight  of  Heaven*  "  I  considered,"  these  are  his  words, 
**  1st,  That  reason  tells  us  that  it  cannot  be  unUwfolte 
beget  a  child;  for  to  call  into  existence  an  immortal  and 
rational  being  is  a  good  deed.  It  is  thus  that  a  m&n 
becomes  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  image  of  God,  with 
whom  he  co-operates  in  the  creation  of  a  human  being, 
as  is  said  by  Saint  Clement  of  Alexandria;  2d,  That 
it  cannot  be  contrary  to  God*s  ordinances,  for  thna  it  is 
that  the  number  of  the  elect  is  increased;  3d,  Neither 
is  it  against  the  decrees  of  the  Church,  if  the  child  be 
educated  in  the  Christian  faith;  4th,  Nor  against  the 
interests  of  the  State,  provided  this  member  of  it  reeeire 
moral  and  civil  instruction,  so  as  to  become  a  good  citiseo 
uid  faithful  subject,  and  provided  the  mother  of  the 
onild  be  not  forsi^en.  I  firequently  considered  all  these 
arguments,  which  were  supported  by  the  history  of  the 
church,  and  by  my  own  experience.  My  conscience  wu 
thus  made  easy  under  these  errors  of  celibacy." 

For  his  own  sake,  Biembauer  endeavoured  to  keep 
the  women  he  debauched  quiet,  by  providing  for  them 
and  their  children  \  and  the  failure  of  this,  in  one  instsBee, 
led  to  the  horrible  murder  of  which  he  was  ofmrieted  s 
good  many  years  after  its  perpetration.  He  was 
living  at  a  ferm,  of  which  he  had  defrauded  the  owners, 
with  a  daughter  of  the  fkmily  as  his  mistress,  when  a 
girl  named  Anna  Eichstildter,  by  whom  he  had  had  a 
child,  came  to  implore  that  he  would  keep  his  promise 
of  taking  her  home  as  his  housekeeper,  and  dismiss  his 
present  mistress.  He  took  her  up  stairs  to  his  chamberi 
deliberately  cut  her  throat,  and  afterwards  buried  the 
body  in  a  kind  of  closet  or  out-house  below.  From 
infatuation  and  cupidity,  he  kept  the  murdered  giii'0 
umbrella  and  some  other  articles;  but,  besides  this,  the 
most  complete  proof  brought  home  the  crime  to  hin,io 
spite  of  his  attempts  to  implicate  innocent  persons.  His 
ingenious  casuistry  and  the  subtlety  of  his  pleadings 
may  remind  the  Englidi  reader  of  the  defence  of  Eogens 
Aram.  At  length  he  made  a  clean  breast,  or  as  much 
of  the  truth  was  dragged  out  of  him  as  can  eTer  be 
obtained  on  this  side  of  Time.    He  eaid — 

His  motive  to  the  crime  was  the  dread  lest  Anna 
Eichst&dter  should  unmask  him  before  the  world,  iw 
him  of  his  honour  and  good  name,  and  ruin  his  prospect 
of  preferment.  Anna  declared,  said  Biembauer, "  when 
I  met  her  at  BAtisboh,  that  she  would  hot  part  bm 
me.  I  represented  to  her  most  strongly  that  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  take  her,  but  all  in  vain.  »7 
position,  my  reputation,  every  thing  that  was  saciw 
and  dear  to  me,  would  be  endangered  by  her  coming  to 
Lanterbach.  I  thought  within  myself,  *  What  is  to  W 
done  should  she  come !'  and  I  suddenly  rememberea 
the  .maxim  laid  down  by  Father  Benedict  Statiler  a 
his  Eihica  C%rt«eiaiia,  according  to  which  it  is  wm 
to  deprive  another  of  life,  when  honour  and  rcpotatiion 
cannot  be  otherwise  mainUined ;  for  hoflour  is  of  hig^ 
value  than  life,  and  the  law  of  necessity  holds  gpf^ 
against  those  who  attack  our  honour,  as  much  as  againsf 
robbers.    I  thought  over  this  maxim,  which  ^^^ 

St used  formerly  to  explain  to  us  young  «ccl^frj 

tics  in  his  lectures ;  and  finding  that  it  exactly  SPP^ 
to  my  own  predicament,  I  took  it  as  my  ^^<^^\fZ. 
iicum.  My  honour,  thought  I,  wiU  be  lost,  "^o^*  *r? 
wicked  woman  come  to  Lauterbach  and  carry  her  y^ 
into  execution.    I  shall  be  suspended  by  the  <»°^7^* 


my  property  will  be  forfeited,  and  my  name 


will  be- 


come 
Although 


a  reproach  and  a  byword  throughout  the  dioce«- 
ugh  I  had  considered  (his  maxim  of  Stattier's  va 
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KHM  tiM  piit,  ind  applied  it  to  my  own  podtioii,  rtQl 
ft  WM  bat  la  idea,  and  I  had  not  yet  fonned  any  plan 
forpiitinsitinpraotiee." 

He  goM  «a  to  tell|  that  when  he  had  got  the  girl  np 
mto  hto  rooB,  he  went  down  itain  nnder  ptetenee  of 
pneuiiig  sone  beer  for  her^  and  brought  Up  a  bread- 
knife  Afid  hiB  raior.    The  unhappy  girl,  he  aeeerted,  at 

this 


Ritented  her  demands  with  great  tiolenee  and  many 
threite  of  denoondiig  him  to  Justice  and  before  the  con- 
iistoryi«nd  of  publishing  his  true  character  erery  where. 
At  this  critical  moment  Father  Stattler's  maxim  again 
neured  to  hU  mind^  and  he  seiased  the  bread-knife  and 
stabbed  Eichstiidter  with  it  on  the  right  side  of  her 
throat;  but  finding  the  knife  too  blunt,  he  dropped  it. 
aod  she  endeaToured  to  defend  herself.  He  then  held 
her  by  the  throat,  gare  her  a  heary  blow  on  the  back  of 
her  held,  thrust  hS  lingers  into  her  mouth,  and  tried  to 
dtoke  her,  exhorting  her  in  the  meantime,  to  repentance 
lad  eonfession,  as  she  must  die.  She  replied  hj  ear- 
nestly entreating  him  to  spare  her  life.  *<  Then,''  said 
he,  **  I  took  the  razor  out  of  my  pocket,  embraced  her 
6on  behind,  and  with  my  right  hand  put  the  blade  to 
her  throat,  while  with  my  left  I  forced  it  into  her  wind- 
pipe. I  instantly  perceived  by  her  sobs  that  I  had 
Bade  I  deep  incision,  and  I  dropped  the  razor.  She 
remained  standing  for  three  or  four  minutes,  during 
which  1  Bald  to  her, '  Mariandel,  I  pray  to  Grod  and  to 
joa  for  pardon :  yon  would  haye  it  so.  Pray  to  God 
for  foipTeness  of  your  sins,  and  I  will  giro  you  absolu- 
tioD.*  I  accordingly  gare  it  her,  as  it  was  in  eatu  neea- 
nUAit,  She  tiien  tottered,  as  if  her  knees  were  failing 
aoder  her;  and  I  took  her  under  the  arms,  and  let  her 
down  gentlT;  far  a  few  mimtfM  longer  I  gate  her  reli- 
^  eontdalthon  ai  ihe  lay  on  the  Jloor,  until  she  began 
to  kick  and  struggle,  and  presently  breathed  her  last." 

There  is  something  horribly  burlesque  in  the  idea  of 
the  murderer,  his  hands  reeking  with  her  blood,  giring 
ahflolation  to  his  victim,  which  carries  more  powerful 
tefbtation  of  certain  doctrines  as  to  the  offices  of  the 
priest,  held  by  Romanists  and  contended  for  by  Puseyites, 
than  Tolomes  of  argument.  Something,  too,  is  laid 
bare,  more  than  eqnitocal,  in  that  system  of  spiritual 
training  which  led  this  wretched  man  to  ding  to  the 
nfag^  of  lies  which  he  found)  or  pretended  to  find,  in 
the  books  and  the  authorities  whioh  he  said  were  guid* 
iog  his  judgment. 

Sometimes  he  wonld  quote  the  doctrine  that  all  means 
an  justified  by  the  end ;  and  would  prore  that  his  purpose 
bejng  noble,  his  action  could  not  be  criminal.  "  I  had  no 
object  but  that  of  preventing  the  many  eyils  and  sins 
arising  from  public  scandal,  and  of  upholding  the  hon- 
«or  of  the  clergy  and  the  reverence  due  to  my  sacred 
calling.  Had  I  not  stood  in  such  high  consideration 
with  Uie  people,  I  might  more  readily  have  submitted 
to  the  dis^aee.  But  I  foresaw  that  the  discovery  of  my 
crime  would  bring  with  it  a  train  of  evils;  that  many 
Ben  would  henceforth  think  all  sins  permitted ;  some 
wenld  cease  to  believe  in  God,  others  would  no  longer 
held  any  thing  sacred." 

Thus  thisfoul  murderwas  committed  by  a  priestfor  "  the 
gbry  of  Godf '  and,  in  concluding  his  confession,  though 
prcTarieating  and  lying  as  long  as  possible,  he  said, "  I 
hare  nethmg  Airther  to  tell  about  this  sad  story,  save  my 
nlent  grief  and  sorrow,  and  that  /  Aoee  apfUed  frequent 
natutfor  (he  ioul  of  Anna  EiehetOdter^**  —  for  the  soul 
of  her  to  whom  he  had  administered  Absolution  in  her 
^VH  HI^Kj  I  This  naan  was  not  executed,— that  might 
have  bnmi^t  a  stigma  on  the  priesthoodr-bnt  he  was 
^^odemned  to  severe  imprisonment  in  a  fortress  for  Ufb. 
If  iveh  be  the  fearful  religious  delusions  of  a  man  of 
Snat  iateUeot  and  emdition  like  Riembauer,  need  we 


be  surprised  at  the  fbllowing  trait  of  another  erimlnal, 
a  turner  of  Augsburg— the  scene  of  many  of  the  erimea 
recorded^ — ^who  murdered  a  poor  char-woman,  in  whose 
house  he  lodged,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  trifle  of 
money  whioh  she  was  supposed  to  possess. 

Among  other  things  found  upon  him  was  a  tattered 
pocket-book,  containing  a  remarkable  document  printed 
in  the  form  of  a  patent  at  Cologne,  and  adorned  with 
the  effigies  of  a  number  of  saints :  it  purported  to  be  a 
letter  written  from  heaven  by  Jesus  Qirist  himself,  and 
brought  down  to  earth  by  the  archangel  Michael,  grant- 
ing full  absolution  for  all  sins  and  crimes,  however  hor- 
rible; in  short,  a  patent  well  worthy  to  be  worn  by 
robbers,  thieves,  and  murderers. 

This  sort  of  incidental  information  about  the  habits  of 
life,  and  actual  manners  of  the  people  of  Bavaria,  imparts 
interest  to  the  dark  and  repulsive  catalogue  of  crimes 
contained  in  this  volume.  The  guilt  of  the  man  who 
held  the  patent  of  St.  Michael,  was  corroborated  by  one 
of  thoae  remarkable  circumstances  which  confirm  the  say- 
ing that  **  murder  will  not  hide."  While  cutting  np  the 
body  of  the  murdered  woman  to  throw  it  into  a  hole  in 
the  ceiling  of  a  loft  of  her  house,  a  brass  ring  which  he 
wore  on  his  little  finger,  had  been  rubbed  off,  and  it  lodged 
in  the  bend  of  the  elbow  of  the  corpse.  There  the 
"  Tell-tale  ring"  was  found  when  the  body  was  diseo- . 
vered  and  examined.  When  this  ring,  vrith  several 
other  articles,  was  shown  to  the  murderer,  he,  littie 
guessing  where  it  had  been  found,  at  onoe  claimed  it  as 
a  ring  whioh  he  had  long  worn,  and  had  accidentally 
lost,  he  knew  not  how,  some  weeks  before.  The  example 
of  this  murderer,  who  had  been  a  deserter  and  a  thief, 
^  affords,"  says  the  worthy  Feuerbach,  "  a  proof  that 
there  exists  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  human  beings  ae 
deficient  in  moral  and  intellectual  culture  as  the  savages 
of  New  Zealand."  The  savages  of  New  Zealand  are 
libelled  by  comparison  with  his  heroes.  To  conclude 
we  cannot  say  that  we  regard  this  as  a  healthy  work; 
but  it  is  not  without  instmction,  and  possessee  only  too 
great  interest  of  the  horrible  kind  we  have  described. 

The  lUformation  and  Anti-lUformation  in  Bohemia. 
From  the  German.  Two  volumes.  London  t  Houlston 
ft  Stoneman. 

This  work,  though  not  of  particular  interest  to  the 
general  run  of  Bnglish  readers,  fills  up  a  gap  in  German 
Churoh  History,  and  brings  before  us  the  names  and 
the  sufferings  of  many  persecuted  fbr  conscience'  sake, 
of  whom,  in  this  country,  nothing  Is  known,  or  but  littie. 
To  those  who,  firom  their  profession,  ought  to  be  inti- 
mately conversant  with  Ecclesiastical  History,  and 
especially  with  every  movement  of  the  Protestant  Re- 
formation over  all  Europe,  the  work  must  be  of  impor- 
tance, as  one  of  many  subsidiary  to  their  regular  studies 
and  inquiries.  Some  of  the  incidents  and  characters 
are  as  fhll  of  romantic  and  pathetic  interest  as  any  thing 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  English  or  Scottish  religious 
persecution  and  martyrdom.  The  work  offers  many  in- 
teresting passages  for  extract,  but  none  more  touching 
than  the  account  of  the  sufferings  of  the  **  Evangelicals" 
after  the  faUl  battie  of  White  Hill^— the  Bothwell- 
Bridge  of  Bohemia. 

Before  we  speak  of  the  formal  anti-reformation 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Jesuits  and  Lichten- 
stein's  dragoons,  we  shall  first  take  a  view  of  the  case 
of  the  subdued  Protestants.  Ferdinand  himself  desired 
to  act  leniently,  since  experience  had  taught  him  that 
the  application  of  severe  measures  in  matters  of  religion 
did  not  produce  the  desired  eifeet;  and,  after  the  battle, 
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fkir  piomiieB  of  pardon  were  held  out,  especially  at 
Inglau,  by  Tiefenbach,  to  those  who  should  lay  down 
their  arms  and  surrender  themselves.  And  it  is  true 
that  three  months  passed  without  inquisition,  or  any 
attempt  at  punishment ;  excepting  that  the  boldness  of 
some  few  officers  and  their  soldiers  oTentepped  the 
usual  bounds.  Besides  the  scenes  of  bloodshed,  cruelty 
and  insult  of  all  kinds,  already  mentioned,  which  the 
soldiers  were  permitted  to  perpetrate,  soon  after  the 
capture  of  Prague,  we  hare  particularly  to  remark,  that 
the  erangelical  clergy  were  tormented  whererer  they 
fell  into  their  hands,  and  that  their  hatred  to  the  Elector 
Palatine  was  exhibited  in  eyery  possible  way.  Thus, 
for  example,  in  1622,  a  citizen  of  Prague,  named  John 
Libertanus,  had  his  house  filled  with  soldiers,  and  was 
obliged  to  pay  five  hundred  dollars  penalty,  merely  for 
naming  his  new-bom  son  "  Frederic."  The  portraitures 
of  the  unfortunate  king  were  broken  and  trampled  upon; 
whoever  had  any  was  maltreated ;  no  one  was  even  to 
think  of  him 

Three  months  passed,  during  which  every  pulse  beat 
either  with  revenge  or  fear.  But  at  length  the  evening 
of  the  monmfiil  20th  of  February,  1621,  arrived,  when 
the  late  directors  and  defenders,  all  formerly  men  of 
importance,  and  most  of  them  venerable  for  age,  were 
suddenly  seized  by  order  of  the  governor  Liohtenstein, 
and  thrown  into  prison.  There  they  continued  in  great 
anxiety.  March  and  April  passed,  and  no  one  was 
able  to  learn  any  thing  of  their  fate.  In  the  month  of 
May,  they  were  visited  by  some  commissaries,  whose 
appearance  was  the  more  painful  to  the  prisoners,  be- 
cause they  discovered  in  them  former  brethren  of  the 
faith,  who  had  lately  apostatized.  These  made  many 
inquiries,  and  proposed  several  questions  to  them.  But 
as  they  believed  they  had  been  guilty  of  no  crime,  and 
thought  they  had  a  good  cause,  none  prayed  for  mercy. 
Their  spirit  had  not  yet  been  broken 

The  prisoners  consisted  of  fifty  men,  remarkably  dis- 
tinguished for  their  love  of  religion,  prudence,  and  firm- 
ness of  mind,  who  had  spent  the  period  of  their  youth  in 
the  arts,  in  arms,  or  upon  foreign  travel,  and  their  subse* 
quent  years  in  attending  to  the  affairs  of  church  and 
state;  they  acquainted  the  careless  with  their  danger^ 
encouraged  the  considerate,  sought  unity,  and  continually 
gave  counsel  for  the  general  good;  in  a  word,  they  were 
the  ornament  of  their  country,  and  the  defence  and  sup- 
port of  the  nation 

In  May,  they  proceeded  to  examine  those  who  were 
imprisoned.  The  judges  and  inquisitors,  with  some  of 
the  nobility,  importuned  the  culprits  with  visits,  and  a 
thousand  frivolous  questions,  in  order  to  elicit  from  them 
something  which  had  never  happened.  It  was  on  one 
of  these  oocarions  that  Count  Schlik,  impatient  at  his 
wearisome  examination,  opened  his  vest,  and  making 
bare  his  breast,  exclaimed  :  "  Tear  this  body  in  pieces, 
and  examine  its  inmost  parts,  and  ye  shall  find  nothing 
but  what  we  have  already  declared  in  the  apologies. 
Love  of  liberty  and  religion  alone  have  constrained  us 
to  draw  the  sword.  But  as  God  has  permitted  the  Em- 
peror's sword  to  conquer,  and  to  be  put  in  your  hands, 
may  His  will  be  done  1"  Budow«  and  Otto  Losz  spoke 
to  the  same  effect;  assuring  them  that  though  the  cause 
of  the  states  had  not  been  brought  to  a  snocessful  issue, 
it  had  nevertheless  not  become  worse. 

We  pass  the  trials  and  sentences,  to  see  the  manner 
in  which  these  martyrs  bore  their  final  sufferings. 

It  vras  announced  to  the  condemned  that  their  execu- 
tion should  take  place  on  the  21st  of  June;  that  every 
one  might  look  to  his  own  soul,  and  have  either  a  Jesuit, 
a  capuchin  monk,  or  a  clergyman  of  the  Augsburg  con- 
fession, to  prepare  them  for  death.  But  no  one  was  to 
expect  a  clergyman  of  the  ''Bohemian  brethren." 
Such  an  one  was  on  no  account  to  be  admitted.  This 
affected  about  half  the  number  of  the  condemned,  and 
was  very  painfhl  to  them;  and  was  done,  either  from  the 
old  hatred  against  that  party,  or  in  order  to  delude  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  and  ^e  Lutherans  into  a  belief  that 
the  Emperor  was  less  hostile  to  their  religion. 

Large  numbers  of  the  Jesuits  and  Capuchins  now  I 


presented  themselves,  and,  uncalled  for,  greatly  harassed 
the  condemned  by  their  dissimulating  attempts  to  make 
them  embrace  their  religion,  under  the  pretence  that 
their  lives  might  yet  be  spared.  But  as  they  remained 
immovable,  these  priests  called  heaven  and  earth  to 
witness,  that  they  were  clear  of  the  eternal  damnation 
of  those  who  so  obstinately  rejected  the  grace  of 
God 

On  the  Sunday,  those  confined  in  the  town-hall  had  a 
very  remarkable  communion.  M.  Werbenius  was  with 
them  holding  religious  conversation,  when  the  inspector 
came  in  and  reminded  them  that  it  was  meal-time. 
They  looked  at  each  other,  and  assured  him  they  desired 
no  earthly  food.  Nevertiieless,  their  bodies  required 
some  refreshment,  and  arrangements  were  accordingly 
made.  One  laid  the  cloth,  another  the  plates,  a  third 
brought  water  to  wash,  a  fourth  said  grace,  and  a  fifth 
observed,  that  this  was  their  last  meal  upon  earth,  and 
the  next  morning  they  should  partake  of  the  supper  with 
Christ  in  heaven.  This  being  misconstrued  by  the 
Romish  prefect  of  the  town-hall,  when  he  went  ont  to 
his  people,  he  ironically  exclaimed  :  ^  They  think  that 
Christ  keeps  cooks  for  them  in  heaven  I"  When  this  was 
repeated,  Veit  Jaksch,  a  clergyman,  observed,  ''that 
Jesus,  too,  had  a  troublesome  spectator  at  his  snpper, 
Judas  Iscariot."  In  the  meantime  it  was  annoanced, 
that  the  barons  and  noblemen  were  being  conveyed  from 
the  castle  to  the  tovm-hall,  where  the  stage  of  blood  had 
been  erected.  In  order  to  receive  them,  they  ran  to  the 
vrindows,  and  singing  the  forty-fourth  Psalm,  sainted 
them  aloud.    But  the  people  sighed  and  wept. 

The  whole  night  was  spent  in  religious  hymns,  prajer 
pious  conversation,  and  mutual  consolation.  They  ex- 
horted one  another  to  firmness,  to  overcome  the  world 
with  courage,  and  to  give  their  posterity  an  example  of 
fkithfhlness.  Having  sung  the  eighty-sixth  Psahn,  John 
Kutnauer  repe&ted  the  last  verse,  **  Show  me  a  token  for 
good."  They  indeed  desired  that  God  might,  on  the 
next  day,  give  them  some  wonderful  token  in  their 
favour;  but  Werbenius  exhorted  tiiem  to  be  satisfied  with 
having  so  much  to  sweeten  their  death.  On  Sosday, 
Lippach  from  the  pulpit  ei±orted  the  people  to  pray  for 
the  unfortunate  prisoners.  All  wept.  In  the  afternoon 
service,  Jessenius,  RUppel,  and  Hanenschild,  reqnestM 
the  forgiveness  of  all  if  they  had  ever  offended  any. 

Towards  the  dawn  of  the  morning  they  washed  them- 
selves, and  changed  their  clothes,  as  though  they  were 
going  to  a  wedding,  and  so  well  arranged  Uieir  knightly 
dresses,  even  to  the  frills,  that  there  was  nothing  left  to 
be  done  upon  the  scaffold  in  this  respect.  But  Kntnaoer 
still  continued  to  pray  God  that  he  vronld  show  a  sign 
to  attest  their  innocence;  and  it  tended  to  their  ooofola- 
tion  when  they  perceived,  through  the  vrindoiifc  of  the 
prison,  a  splendid  rainbow,  at  which  all  the  people 
gazed  with  amazement 

The  first  that  died  was  Joachim  Andreas  Schlik,  Coant 
of  Passau  and  Ellbogen,  chief-justice  under  Frederick ; 
he  was  also  administrator  of  Upper  Lusatia,  and  had 
been  chosen  one  of  the  directors.  He  was  now  fifty 
years  old ;  descended  from  an  ancient  and  illustrions 
family;  spirited,  virtuous,  and  heroic,  he  was  also  mo- 
dest, pious,  active,  and  peaceful.  After  the  conquest  by 
Ferdinand,  he  first  fied  to  his  relatives  in  Friedland, 
and  thence  to  Saxony,  where,  having  been  discovered, 
the  Elector  thought  it  his  duty  to  deliver  him  np) 
although  in  his  youth  Schlik  had  done  him  great  8e^ 
vices,  and  had  even  afterwards  proposed  him  for  the 
crown  of  Bohemia.  After  the  sentence  of  death  (espe- 
cially when  he  had  been  informed  that  he  was  to  be 
quartered,  and  his  limbs  exposed  at  a  cross-road,)  his 
discourse  manifested  great  firmness  of  mind.  When  the 
clock  struck  five,  and  the  discharge  of  the  gun  from  the 
castle  was  heard,  Schlik  said  (as  Harant  informed  the 
clergyman  Honezchlumsky,)  ^  That  is  the  signal,  I  nnst 
go  first.  But  thou,  0  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  have  mercy 
upon  me!'^  At  the  same  time  the  imperial  offieers 
entered  and  announced  that  the  hour  of  execution  had 
arrived,  and  that  they  should  hold  themselves  ready 
when  they  should  be  called.  Then  came  the  city  offi<^^ 
and  called  Schlik;  who,  unbound,  dressed  in  black  alk, 
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and  inth  ft  prayer  book  in  his  hand,  wm  led  by  four 
Geman  clergymen.  As  he  descended  the  stairs,  there 
stood  two  Gemum  Jesuits,  one  of  whom,  P.  Sedetiu8| 
ttidy^My  lord  count,  consider  welL"  But  he  imme- 
diately replied:  ''Leare  me  alone  !*'  When  he  had 
leiched  the  seafibld,  and  beheld  the  sun,  he  said :  ^  Sun 
of  righteousnesB,  Jesns  Christ,  grant  that  I  may  come 
to  thy  Ugfat  through  the  shadow  of  death."  He  then 
walked  to  and  fro,  pensively,  but  with  so  much  dignity 
and  linmeBS  that  eyen  the  judges  could  not  refrain  from 
tean.  After  having  prayed,  and  stripped  himself,  with 
the  uiistaoce  of  his  page,  he  knelt  down  upon  a  black 
dothyfpread  out  for  the  purpose,  and  received  the  dead- 
ly strokfr  of  the  sword.  Then  hts  right  hand  was  cut 
flffy  wbidi  was  put  upon  a  lance,  and  his  head  upon 
aaother,  to  be  set  up  on  the  bridge-tower.  His  body, 
without  being  touched  by  the  executioner,  was  carried 
from  the  stage  by  six  men  in  black  masks,  as  was  also 
done  with  the  others  who  were  put  to  death  by  the 
sword.  After  each  execution  a  new  cloth  was  spread, 
so  that  no  one  could  see  the  blood  of  him  who  had  pre- 

oeded 

The  next  who  was  led  forth  for  execution  was  the 
eloqaent  Baron  Wenzel  Budowecs  of  Budowa.  He  is 
deseribed  af  **  a  man  of  matchless  talents,  distinguished 
for  his  leaning,  and  fiunous  as  an  author,  likewise  of  a 
bmuag  zeal  and  a  venerable  age.  He  had  been  one  of 
the  eonosellors  under  the  Emperor  Rudolph,  and  among 
the  defenders  under  Matthias;  one  of  the  directors  wi£ 
titt  states,  and  president  of  the  court  of  appeals  under 
Frederie.  He  was  an  ornament  of  his  country,  and  a 
thiaiBg  light  in  the  church;  more  a  fiather  than  the  lord 
of  his  sabjects;  in  a  word,  a  chief,  dear  both  to  God  and 
to  men." 

Sach  are  the  acts  done  in  the  name  of  religion  ! 

Trarftf  and  Tratel  in  the  Far  Eati ;  or,  ReeoUeetionB  of 
Tftenty-one  Tears  pasud  in  Java,  Singapore,  Austra- 
Ikf  and  CSkuM.  By  G.  F.  Davidson.  London  :  Mad- 
den &  Malcolm. 

Some  twenty  years  since,  Mr.  Davidson,  **  a  youngster 
fall  of  life  and  spirits,"  went,  apparently  with  commer- 
cial objects,  to  Batavia,  then,  he  tells  us,  ^  a  joyous  place, 
the  whole  town  alive  and  bustling  with  a  set  of  active 
nerchaots,  ttom  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  every  body 
thriTing."  Our  author,  who  lived  for  several  years  in 
BataTia,  deseribes  the  climate  as  by  no  means  so  insalu- 
brioQB  as  it  has  been  represented,  if  the  city  is  avoided 
daring  the  night,  temperance  rigidly  practised,  and 
comnon  precautions  taken.  There  are  beautiful  shaded 
drires  round  the  eity,  and  its  market  is  richly  supplied 
with  choice  fruit.  In  those  days,  the  Dutch  and  English 
held  aloof  from  each  other,  and  may  do  so  still;  but  a 
foong  man  naturally  found  his  way  into  delightfUl 
parties  among  the  few  Dutch  families,  enlivened  by  the 
presence  of  ten  or  a  doien  charming  Dutch  girls,  whose 
ehanns  are,  alas  !  of  very  brief  duration  : — 

Ottrming  and  beautiful  they  certainly  are  while 
yosng;  but,  ere  they  reach  thirty,  a  marvellous  change 
cones  over  their  appearance:  the  fair-haired,  blue- 
<yed,  laughing  romp  of  eighteen  has,  in  that  short 
period  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  become  transformed  into 
a  stoat  and  rather  elderly-looking  matron,  as  unlike  an 
English  woman  of  the  same  age  as  one  can  well  fkncy. 
When  I  look  back  on  those  gay  and  pleasant  parties, 
and  think  how  few  of  the  individuals  who  composed 
them  are  now  alive,  the  reflection  makes  me  sad.  What 
*  diibrent  class  its  y-ngM^h  inhabitants  of  the  present 
^7  are  from  those  of  1823--1826  I  .  .  .  The  causes 
of  this  change  are  obvious :  it  arises  from  the  different 
dass  of  people  that  now  come  out  firom  Liverpool,  Man- 
^keatcr,  and  Glasgow,  compared  with  the  British  mer- 
chsiii  of  former  times,  and  fipom  the  total  deficiency  of 
the  most  common  civility,  on  the  part  of  our  country- 
1*^  towards  the  many  highly  respectable,  agreeable, 
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and  intelligent  Dutch  families  that  form  the  society  of 
the  place.  It  is  with  pain  I  write  this ;  but,  as  a 
citizen  of  the  world,  who  has  seen  a  good  deal  of  Ufe,  in 
recording  my  sentiments  on  these  matters,  I  cannot 
avoid  telling  the  plain  truth  as  it  struck  me  frrom  per- 
sonal observation. 

Mr.  Davidson  rambled  so  long  and  wide,  and  has  laid 
up  such  a  store  and  variety  of  interesting  reminiscences, 
that,  unable  to  go  every  where,  we  are  at  a  loss  whither 
to  follow  him.  Samarang,  and  other  places  in  Java, 
are  recommended  by  comparative  novelty  ;  and  the 
same  thing  applies  to  Singapore,  and  the  different  places 
in  China  which  Mr.  Davidson  visited.  At  Djockdocarta 
in  Java,  he  saw  the  ruins  of  a  harem  belonging  ^to  the 
ancient  Sultans,  which  was  said  to  have  been  surrounded 
by  a  moat  filled  with  alligators;  the  only  entrance  being 
a  subterranean  passage  under  the  canal.  The  canal  and 
passage  were,  in  1824,  found  in  good  order,  though  the 
alligators  hadj  of  course,  disappeared.  At  this  village, 
one  of  the  present  Sultan's  elephants  attempted  to  re- 
venge the  teasing  of  one  of  Mr.  Davidson's  rash  firiends, 
by  giving  him  first  a  ''wicked  look,"  and  then  aiming 
a  cocoa-nut  at  his  head,  which  luckily  missed  him,  but 
literally  smashed  a  post  on  which  it  struck.  The  fol- 
lowing blood-curdling  event  occurred  at  Samarang  to  an 
English  officer,  who  kept  a  tame  leopard  i— 

This  animal  had  its  liberty,  and  used  to  run  all  over 
the  house  after  its  master.  One  morning,  after  break* 
fiast,  the  officer  was  sitting  smoking  his  hookah,  with  a 
book  in  his  right-hand,  and  the  hookah-snake  in  his  left, 
when  he  felt  a  slight  pain  in  the  left  hand,  and,  on 
attempting  to  raise  it,  was  checked  by  a  low  angry 
growl  fh>m  his  pet  leopard  :  on  looking  down,  he  saw 
the  animal  had  been  licking  the  back  of  his  hand,  and 
had  by  degrees  drawn  a  little  blood.  The  leopard  would 
not  suffer  the  removal  of  the  hand,  but  continued  licking 
it  with  great  apparent  relish,  which  did  not  much  please 
his  master  ;  who,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  without 
attempting  again  to  disturb  the  pet  in  his  proceeding, 
c^ed  to  his  servant  to  bring  him  a  pistol,  with  which 
he  shot  the  animal  dead  on  the  spot. 

Tea  is  now  successfully  cultivated  in  Java.  Mr- 
Davidson  thus  cuts  up  the  Upas  tree  by  the  roots  :— 

Such  a  tree  certainly  exists  on  the  island;  but  the 
tales  that  are  told  of  its  poisoning  the  air  for  hundreds 
of  yards  round,  so  that  birds  dare  not  approach  it,  that 
vegetation  is  destroyed  beneath  its  branches,  and  that 
man  cannot  come  near  it  with  impunity,  are  perfectly 
ridiculous.  To  prove  their  absurdity,  a  friend  of  mine 
climbed  up  a  upas-tree,  and  passed  two  hours  in  its 
branches,  where  he  took  his  lunch  and  smoked  a  cigar. 
The  tree,  however,  does  contain  poison,  and  the  natives 
extract  the  sap,  with  which  they  rub  their  spear  and 
krits  blades :  wounds  infiicted  with  blades  thus  anointed, 
are  mortal.  Such  I  believe  to  be  the  origin  of  the  many 
fabulous  stories  that  have  passed  f^m  hand  to  hand, 
and  fh>m  generation  to  generation,  about  the  upas-tree 
of  Java. 

Singapore,  from  what  it  is,  if  not  from  what  it  is  likely 
to  become,  is  an  interesting  place;  but  it  has  undergone 
considerable  change  since  Mr.  Davidson  visited  it  in 
1826,  and  again  in  1842;  and  he  is  acquainted  with 
its  change,  and  with  the  commercial  prospects  of  this 
beautifW  settlement,  and  its  motley  population,  which 
consists  of  individuals  of  every  European  and  Eastern 
nation,  besides  Jews,  who  are  of  no  nation,  and 
Americans,  who  now  claim  a  whole  quarter  of  the 
globe  for  themselves.  The  Eastern  tribes  occupy  each 
a  quarter  of  its  own;  but  Europeans,  Americans, 
and  Armenians,  mix  together;  and  business-hours,  and 
money  transactions,  confound,  (or  a  part  of  eve^  day, 
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ftll  optional  distinctionfl.  Each  elMS  hM  its  diBtinetiTe 
plaoe  of  wonhip,— the  most  splendid  being  the  Chinese 
pagoda.  National  chanusteristics  are  maintained  eren 
here.    It  is  said  : — 

A  portion  of  the  Chinese  are  the  descendants  of  those 
who  settled  at  Malacca  two  hundred  years  ago :  they 
hare  never  been  to  China^  and  speak  Malay  much  more 
flnently  than  they  do  their  own  language.  Numbers  of 
them  keep  their  families  at  Malacca,  having  supersti- 
tious objections  to  a  linal  remoTal  fiur  from  the  graves 
of  their  ancestors.  The  real  Chinese  emigrant  looks  on 
Singapore  only  as  a  temponury  home,  and  inyaiiably  re- 
mits something  every  year,  according  to  his  means,  to 
his  aged  parents,  wife,  or  sisters.  He  usually  consoles 
himself  fbr  his  absence  from  his  wife,  by  taking  to  him- 
self another  of  the  country  he  resides  m :  the  offiipring 
of  this  second  marriage  is  always  properly  cared  for  on 
the  father's  return  to  China,  where  he  probably  takes 
the  eldest  boy  to  be  educated. 

The  Chinese  junks  bring  annualljr  to  this  part  of  the 
world,  from  six  to  eight  thousand  emigrants,  ninety-nine- 
hundredths  of  whom  land  without  a  sixpence  in  the 
world  beyond  the  clothes  they  stand  in.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  is,  that  those  who  cannot  succeed  in  ob- 
taining immediate  employment,  take  to  thieving,  from 
necessity 

Ship-loads  of  these  men  have  been  sent  to^  the  Mauri- 
tius, where  they  have  given  general  satisfaction;  and  no 
better  class  of  emigrants  could  be  found  for  the  West 
Indies.  A  tight  curb  on  a  China-man  will  make  him  do 
a  great  deal  of  work :  at  the  same  time,  he  has  spirit 
enough  to  resist  real  ill  treatment.  All  the  mechanics 
and  house-builders,  and  many  boatmen  and  fishermen 
of  Singapore,  are  Chinese. 

Of  the  other  itthiU>itants,  the  most  numerous  are  the 
Malabarees,  who  are  principally  employed  as  shop- 
keepers, and  are  as  knowing  in  the  art  of  bargain-driv- 
ing, as  any  tradesman  of  London  or  Paris,  l&y  gene- 
rally go  hers  under  the  denomination  of  ^  Klingt/*  an 
appellation  synonymous,  in  the  Singapore  vocabulary, 
with  "  scamp,"  to  which  I  have  no  inclination  to  dispute 
their  title.  The  boats  employed  to  carry  cargoes  to  and 
from  the  shipping  in  the  harbour,  are  almost  all  manned 
by  these  Klingt;  and  excellent  boatmen  they  are. 
When  pulling  off  a  heavily-Uden  boat,  they  cheer  their 
labour  by  a  song,  led,  in  general,  by  the  steersman,  the 
crew  joining  in  choras.  They  are  a  willing,  hard-work- 
ing race,  though  rather  given  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
difference  between  m^tifii  and  tunm. 

These  boatmen  have  been  suspected  of  conniving  with 
the  Malay  pirates;  but  Mr.  Davidson  acquits  them. 

Mr.  Davidson  appears  to  consider  total  abstinence 
almost  as  dangerous  in  hot  climates  as  intemperance. 
Three  of  the  clergymen  appointed  to  the  English  chapel 
at  Singapore,  died  in  succession,  and  all  young,  of  dis- 
eased liver,  and,  as  he  thinks,  from  ^  too  strict  adherence 
to  tee-totalism."  A  liberal  allowance  of  wine,  in  warm 
climates,  he  believes  to  be  absolutely  necessary.  Health, 
and  other  ciroumstanoee,  led  Mr.  Davidson  to  reside 
for  three  years  (from  1836)  in  New  South  Wales,  Whence 
he  returned  to  India  in  improved  health.  After  this, 
he  paid  a  second  visit  to  China;  and  he  gives  a  rery 
fbll  deseription  of  Macao,  and  of  Hong  Kong,  vHiere  he 
resided  fbr  a  year.  Of  this  rising  and  important  settle- 
ment, he  says — 

Since  the  ratification  of  Sir  Henry  Pottinger's  treaty, 
and  the  confirmation  of  the  cession  of  the  island  as  part 
and  parcel  of  the  dominions  of  Queen  Victoria,  many 
wealthy  Chinese  merchants  have  been  maldng  arrange- 
ments for  the  establishment  of  branch-houses  here  ;  and 
more  than  one  of  them  had,  previously  to  my  departure 
last  March,  chartered  British  ships,  and  despatched  them 
to  the  northern  ports,  loaded  with  British  goods.  As  a 
dipot  for  goods  intended  for  the  Chinese  market,  I  con- 


ceive the  situation  of  Hong  Kong  to  be  unrifilled,  audi 
in  this  point  of  view,  of  great  importance.  On  the  airi* 
yal  of  a  ship  from  London,  Liverpool,  or  Glasgow,  with 
a  general  cargo  of  British  goods,  the  consignees  unlosd 
them,  and  send  the  ship  home  again  with  tea  or  nek 
other  produce  as  they  may  have  ready  for  her,  storing 
and  holding  the  goods  in  readiness  for  any  opening  that 
may  present  itself :  such  portion  of  them  as  may  be 
suited  for  markets  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  tie  either 
sold  on  the  spot,  or  sent  to  Canton,  while  the  rest  ii 
shipped  off  in  flMt-sailing  veesals,  kept  for  the  purpoae 
of  making  sure  of  their  voyage  against  the  monsooD,  to 
Amoy,  Chttsan,  and  other  ports  to  the  northward. 

A  decisive  proof  of  the  eligibility  of  Hong  Kong  as  a 
place  of  trade,  and  of  ita  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Chinese  themselves,  is  afforded  by  the  immense  mm 
paid  by  some  of  tiiem  for  ground  on  which  to  baild 
Hongi,  where  they  can  deposit  their  goods  with  safety, 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  grasping  mandarins.  This 
advantage  to  a  China-man  is  something  so  new,  and  » 
far  beyond  any  thing  he  ever  dreamed  of  enjoying,  thai 
I  oonoeive  the  benefits  likely  to  aoeme  from  it  to  Hong 
Kong  to  be  inealcnlable. 

Goods  stored  in  Canton  or  Macao^  the  property  of  a 
China-man,  were  never  safo  in  the  event  of  their  owner 
getting  into  trouble  with  the  Chinese  authorities ;  and, 
if  the  property  of  foreigners,  they  oonld  not  be  eosored 
against  fire;  the  risk  arising  from  the  universal  care* 
lessness  of  the  Chinese,  and  the  consequent  very  frequent 
occurrence  of  extensive  conflagrations,  being  oonsidend 
too  great  by  the  underwriters.  Both  these  diffienltics 
are  completely  obviated  in  Hong  Kong;  and  every  sab- 
stantially  built  house  and  warehouse,  together  with  the 
property  in  them,  were  ensured  against  fire,  previooaly 
to  my  quitting  the  island.  One  China-man  had,  in 
March  last,  completed  buildings  for  the  storage  of  pro- 
perty collected  from  the  different  ports  on  the  coast,  on 
which  upwards  of  forty  thousand  dollars  had  been  laid 
out;  and,  what  is  more,  they  v^re  already  well  filled. 

As  a  convenient  and  safe  depot  for  opium,  (a  tiade,  in 
my  opinion,  quite  as  legitimate  and  honourable  as  that 
in  brandy,  gin,  and  other  spirits,)  Hong  Kong  is  admir< 
ably  situated. 

Mr.  Davidson  takes  a  British  opium  merchant's  view 
of  this  sul^ect,  and  backs  it  with  this  bit  of  moral  and 
political  philosophy : — 

China  is  decidedly  an  over*popnIatedeonntry.  Opioa- 
smoking  checks  the  increase,  and  thereby  does  good;  a 
view  of  the  question  not  altogether  unworthy  of  atten- 
tion. Checking  the  increase  of  population  in  this  way 
is,  at  all  events,  better  than  adopting  tlie  plan  of  diews- 
ing  female  infonts;  not  an  uncommon  one  in  China. 

Mr.  Davidson  fancies  it  not  unlikely  that  we  may 
teach  the  Chinese  to  fight  us,  if  not  ultimately  to  beat 
us.  He  imputes  the  mortality  among  the  troops  at 
Hong  Kong  more  to  unwholesome  provisions,  and  the 
want  of  proper  nourishment  for  convalescents,  than  to 
the  climate.  His  remarks  on  this  head  are  worth  the 
attention  of  those  who  are  bound  for  Hong  Kong.  In 
one  conclusion  many  vrill  join  with  him  : — 

Hong  Kong  is  a  free  port,  and,  in  my  opinion,  ought 
never  to  be  otherwise  than  free.  L«t  ita  hait>our  be  a 
refhge  for  the  shipping  of  all  nationn,  and  He  stores  wiU 
then  be  filled  with  their  goods.  I  would  net  encumber 
the  eommeroe  of  this  island  with  one  single  dollar  of 
charges :  no  port  charges  ought  for  a  moment  to  be 
thought  of;  and,  as  for  import  and  export  duties,  the 
most  moderate  charges  of  this  kind  would  ruin  the  piece. 
What  brought  Singapore  forward  so  rapidlr,  was,  the 
entire  freedom  of  its  trada.  if  Hong  Kong  is  but  treated 
in  the  same  way,  its  progress  will  be,  if  possible,  still 
more  rapid  than  that  of  its  sister  settlement. 

A  revenue  more  than  safllcient  to  ivnunerate  Goven- 
ment  for  the  annual  expenses  of  Hong  Kong,  may  be 
raised  on  the  spot,  withoat  hampering  ita  oommeroe,  by 
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Uvag  ih0  niail  opram  trade,  the  tetail  spirit  trade, 
tasmge§  and  hones,  lioeiued  gamhUng-hooBeB,  rents 
froB  paUie  markets,  gromid-ient  on  hnildui^  and  other 
lots,  and  an  assessment  on  rents,  say  of  fiye  per  cent. 

h  the  description  of  Canton,  we  find  this  faint  dawn 
of  the  Aitue  emancipation  of  female  feet.  Here,  as  in 
the  pinehed  waists  of  Europe,  the  rictims  are  themselyes 
Um  bigots  to  the  pemidons  custom  : — 

Their  walk  resembles  that  of  a  timid  boy  upon  lee ; 
it  is  Decefisarily  slow;  and,  indeed,  some  of  them  require 
the  aid  of  a  staff  in  one  hand,  while  they  lean  with  the 
other  on  the  shoulder  of  a  female  attendant.  The  smaller 
the  eyes  and  feet  of  a  Chinese  beauty,  the  more  she  is 
admired.  I  onee  aaked  a  respectable  China-man,  what  he 
thosgbi  of  this  custom  of  cramping  their  daughters'  feet : 
his  reply  was,  ^  Very  bad  custom."  On  my  inquiring  far- 
ther, whether  he  had  any  daughters,  and  whether  their 
feet  were  treated  in  the  same  way,  he  answered  in  the 
affinatiTe,  but  asserted,  that  they  had  been  subjected 
to  the  cnwl  oideed  by  their  moUier,  against  his  will 
He  added,  that,  in  a  China-man's  house,  where  there 
wexe  young  girls,  no  peace  could  he,  had,  night  or 
day,  for  their  cries,  which  lasted  till  they  were  six 
years  old.  He  gave  us  a  reason  for  the  mother's  insist- 
iag  on  her  daughters'  submitting  to  this  long  course  of 
pido  and  sufi^ring : — "  Suppose  he  no  small  foot,  no  man 
waidjee  make  £  number  one  wife."  A  respectable 
Chiaa^man,  it  appears,  always  chooses  a  small-footed 
womui  for  his  principal  wife,  while  for  number  two, 
three,  and  four,  he  contents  himself  with  ladies  whose 
feet  are  as  nature  made  them,  and  who  are  consequently 
Boii  able  to  make  themselyes  useful  in  household 
■atten. 

We  may  asnize  Mr.  Davidson,  that  his  eonntfymen, 
the  merchants,  need  no  encouragement  from  him  to  in- 
ereaae,  much  less  to  quadruple  their  shipments  to  China. 
Their  error  rarely  lies  on  the  side  of  timidity ;  though  a 
trade  thrown  open  with  three  hundred  milliouB  of  ciriliz- 
ed  people,  does  hold  out  a  glorious  prospect,  "  Trade 
aod  Travels,"  winds  up  with  some  Taluable  suggestions 
for  establishing  eettlements  on  the  north-western  and 
western  coasts  of  Borneo.  The  recent  discoyery  of  yeins 
of  eoal,  of  ezceUent  quality  for  the  purposes  of  steam 
navigation  on  the  banks  of  the  riyer  of  Borneo  Proper, 
Bki^  reader  snch  settlements  of  yery  great  importance 
to  the  China  tmde.  Mr.  Davidson  lays  out  on  paper, 
and  establishes  such  a  settlement,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Brooke,  very  plausibly.  But  not  only 
this  scheme,  bat  the  whole  of  the  reminiscences  of  these 
wanderiogs,  wUch  were  written  on  the  homeward  voy- 
HS,  aod  under  great  disadvantages,  will  be  read  with 
pleasure,  and  many  of  the  suggestive  hints  relative  to 
commercial  objects  may  be  found  profitable.  The 
Borneo  settlement  has,  however,  now  been  presented  to 
the  world  by  Bir.  Brooke  himself,  in  a  work  which  both 
relates  what  has  been  accomplished,  and  suggests  what 
onght  to  be  attempted  in  an  aSkir  of  considerable  moment 
to  British  commerce. 

iikd(ig$  fnm  Soripturt  HitU^ry.  By  the  late  William 
Seott,  Esq.    Small  8vo.    Blackwood  &  Sons. 

We  have  been  greatly  pleased,  and  we  hope  edified, 
by  the  perusal  of  this  little  book.  It  is  the  production 
of  a  pions  and  earnest  layman,  of  cultivated  intellect,  and 
hence  comes  home  to  other  laymen  without  the  suspicion 
of  professional  bias,  or  of  being  merely  the  work  of  a 
clergyman  labouring  in  his  regular  vocation.  This  is  a 
cbaraeter  which  ought,  and  which  does  give  such  per- 
fonaaoes  increased  influence.    The  sketches,  of  which 

imely  a  selection  is  here  published,  were  originally 


mate  friend,  and  were  not  intended  for  publication. 
Mr.  Scott's  friends,  however,  have  imagined  that  the 
selection  may  be  acceptable  to  his  fellow-citizens;  and 
they  have,  as  we  think,  concluded  rightly.  The  sketches 
will  be  aoceptable,  and  usefhl  also  in  no  mean  degree, 
or  we  are  greatly  mistaken.  They  commence  with 
a  view  of  the  promises  and  prophecies  concerning 
the  Sariour,  which  are  traced  throughout  all  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  The  history  is  con- 
tinued in  a  narrative  of  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  and  of  his 
early  history,  and  proceeds  through  the  course  of  his  life, 
until  his  work  on  earth  was  finished.  Each  separate  book 
of  the  New  Testament  is  described  and  characterized. 
There  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  section  upon  the  Lord's 
Prayer;  perhaps  indeed  the  finest  thing  in  the  volume; 
but  while  so  many  periodical  works  are  at  present 
devoted  solely  to  publications  of  a  religious  character, 
it  might  be  presumed  out  of  place  for  us  to  dwell  upon 
such  topics.  The  obligation,  and  fit  observance  of  the 
Christian  Sabbath,  is  ground  more  open;  and  here  we 
shall  venture  to  quote  some  of  Mr.  Scott's  rational,  and 
sensible,  and  truly  Christian  sentiments,  upon  a  subject, 
which,  as  at  present  viewed  by  persons  of  extreme 
opinions  on  both  aides,  certainly  tends  more  to  wrang- 
ling and  idle  disputation,  than  to  ^  godly  edifying." 
The  article  on  the  Sabbath,  sets  ont  thus^~ 

The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man.  It  is  an  institution 
accommodated  in  mercy  to  his  nature  and  his  vrants. 
Its  observance  is  no  doubt  sanctioned  by  a  divine  com- 
mand, but  the  command  is  not  an  arbitrary  one ;  it  is 
founded  on  the  most  substantial  and  salutary  reasons, 
and  is  conducive  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  welfare 

and  happiness  of  our  species 

The  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  following  the  strict  letter 
of  the  commandment,  thought  that  they  obeyed  it  by 
abstaining  firom  labour  on  the  Sabbath,  and  by  strictly 
refriiining  firom  doing  upon  t^at  day  any  work  whatever, 
good  or  bad.     Our  Saviour  sufficiently  exposed  this 
error,  when  he  told  them,  that  the  ^  Sabbath  was  made 
for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath:"  —  when  he 
asked  them  the  question,  to  which  they  could  return  no 
answer,  **  Is  it  lawfhl  to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath  day,  or 
to  do  evil,  to  save  life,  or  to  destroy  it!"— when  he 
showed  by  his  own  example,  the  true  mode  of  hallowing 
the  Sabbath  —  by  works  of  charity  and  mercy.    .    • 
Notwithstanding  this  lesson,  and  others  which  will  be 
afterwards  noticed,  there  are  still  among  us  many  excel- 
lent persons  who  seem  more  inclined  than  is  reasonable, 
to  the  narrow,  rigid,  literal,  and,  as  it  may  be  called, 
Judaical  observance  of  the  Sa.bbath,  which  was  followed 
by  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  of  old.    They  generally 
admit  as  allowable  exceptions,  acts  of  necessity  and 
mercy ;  but  there  are  acts  which  do  not  fall  strictly 
within  either  of  these  categories,  which  we  have  the 
authority  and  example  of  the  Saviour  himself  for  de- 
clsring  to  be  perfectly  lawfU  and  innocent,  and  no  in- 
fringement of  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath.    There  are  some 
so  strict  as  to  object  to  the  smallest  recreation  on  that 
day,  particularly  to  that  so  conducive  to  health,  of 
enjoying  f^sh  air,  and  exercise  in  the  fields.    We  may 
say  as  to  this,  that  every  thing  depends  upon  the  spirit 
in  which  this  recreation  is  indidged  in.    No  one  wUl 
dispute  that  to  be  engaged  in  idly  strolling  about  the 
fields,  and  indulging  in  foolish  and  unprofitable  discourse, 
is  a  profanation  of  the  liord's  day,  and  ought  by  all 
means  to  be  discouraged  and  repressed; — but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  can,  it  is  conceived,  be  no  harm,  but 
the  contrary,  after  the  duties  of  public  and  private  de- 
votion have  been  properly  and  carefully  attended  to  — 
in  going  forth  in  a  calm  and  cheerful  frame  of  mind,  to 
enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  to  inhale  the  fresh 
breezes  of  heaven.    I  can  conceive  nothing  more  inno- 
cent, or  indeed  praise-worthy,  than  a  family  in  this 
frame  of  mind,  accompanying  their  parents  in  a  Sunday 


•^Mressed  \>j  Mr.  Scott,  in  a  series  of  letters,  to  an  inti-    evening  walk,  the  latter  pointing  out  to  them,  fifom  time 
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to  time,  some  u&tural  phenomenon  not  previously  ob- 
serred,  explaining  its  causes  or  its  effects,  and  leading 
them  from  thence  to  admire  the  wisdom,  the  power,  and 
the  beneficence,  of  the  Great  Author  of  all. 

In  addition  to  the  aboye,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  to 
many  in  the  labouring  and  middle  classes  of  society, 
particularly  those ''  in  populous  oities  pent,"  this  is  the 
only  day  on  which  they  hare  aoy  opportunity  of  relaxa- 
tion ;  that,  on  the  other  days  of  the  week,  their  time  is 
entirely  occupied,  and  their  strength  wasted  by  seyere 
toil,  or  dose  unremitting  confinement,  many  of  them  in 
ill-aired  and  unwholesome  apartments ;  and  that,  bat  for 
the  interval  of  the  Sabbath,  many  would  have  no  means 
or  opportunity  of  ever  seeing  or  enjoying  the  green  yer- 
dure  of  the  fields,  or  the  blessed  light  of  Heaven.  Woald 
we  have  the  cruelty  to  deprive  them  of  this  t  to  confine 
them  all  the  Sabbath  to  their  narrow  lanes,  and  low- 
roofed,  dark,  and  stifling  houses !  Surely  this  cannot 
be  the  will  of  the  Almighty  in  ordaining  the  Sabbath. 
The  Sabbath  was  intended  to  promote  the  ease,  tiie 
comfort,  and  the  happiness  of  man.  It  was  intended  to 
be,  and  it  ought  to  be,  a  delight  —  and  not  a  punish- 
ment. 

If  these  arguments  are  not  considered  sufficient — ^may 
it  not  be  allowed  to  adduce  the  example  of  our  Lord  and 
his  disciples,  who,  we  are  told,  "  walked  through  the 
fields  of  com  on  the  Sabbath  day."  No  reason  is  as- 
signed for  their  being  so  employed ;  nor  is  there  any  ever 
supposed  to  be  necessary.  It  is  mentioned  simply,  as 
indeed  it  was,  as  a  perfectly  lawful  and  innocent  act,  on 
the  Sabbath  no  less  than  as  on  any  other  day  of  the 
week;  and  what  was  done  by  them,  may  surely  now  be 
done,  without  offence,  by  their  followers. 

It  is  with  no  desire  whatever  of  justifying  idleness 
and  folly,  that  I  am  led  to  make  these  remarks  ;  but  to 
point  out  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  error  of  some  most 
excellent  and  worthy  persons,  who  not  only  themselves 
practise,  but  also  wish  to  impose  upon  the  community, 
an  over  rigid  and  Judaical  observance  of  the  Lord's  day. 
The  outward  act  signifies  nothing ;  every  thing  depends 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  mind.  One  may  spend  the 
day  entirely  at  home,  and  indulge  in  the  grossest  vice, 
or  in  the  most  unhallowed  imaginations.  Another  may 
walk  out  into  the  fields,  and  store  his  mind  with  the 
most  beautiAil  images  of  nature,  or  raise  his  thoughts  to 
Heaven  in  the  most  sublime  contemplations.  It  is  evi- 
dent, fh)m  many  parts  of  his  history,  that  much  of  our 
Saviour's  time  was  passed  with  his  disciples  in  the  open 
fields ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  fond  of  out-door  exercise,  how  he  improved 
such  Opportunities  of  social  converse,  and  drew  moral 
refiections  from  every  object  that  met  his  view.  Point- 
ing at  the  fiowers  with  which  the  earth  is  covered  in 
spring,  he  told  his  followers  to  <' Behold  the  liUes  of  the 
field,"  and  added,  "  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not 
arrayed  like  one  of  these."  He  pointed  to  the  birds  of 
the  air  and  said,  ^Consider  the  ravens  — they  neither 
sow  nor  reap,  but  your  Heavenly  Father  feedeth  them." 
And  on  the  evening  of  that  day  when  he  had  eaten  his 
last  repast  with  his  disciples,  as  passing  through  the 
vineyards  that  surrounded  Jerusalem,  he  began  that 
beautifW  discourse,  « I  am  the  true  vine."  He  who 
like  Him,  is  prepared  to  turn  every  thing  to  profit,  —  to 
draw  a  useful  lesson  from  every  object,  and,  whatever 
he  does,  to  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God,  will  find— 

«  ToDgaes  in  traea,  books  in  the  ranning  biooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  eyery  thing.** 

Another  purpose  to  which,  among  the  labouring 
classes,  the  Sabbath  is  often  made  subservient  to  enjoy- 
ment, is  its  enabling  them  to  meet  with  their  friends, 
and  to  be  happy  for  a  short  time  in  the  society  of  those 
from  whom  they  are  separated  during  the  week.  Those 
who  would  debar  them  fVom  this  gratification,  have  not 
sufficiently  considered,  or  at  any  rate  do  not  fully  under- 
stand, what  is  meant  by  the  saying— *<  I  will  have  mercy 
and  not  sacrifice." 

Narratite  of  the  Exphring  Expedition  to  the  Bocky 
M^mtaine  in  the  year  1842,  and  to  Oregon  and  North  \ 


Calif omia^  in  the  yeart  1843-44.  By  Brevet-Captais 
J.  C.  Fremont,  of  the  Topographieal  Engineers;  witk 
a  Map  and  Illustrations.  London :  Wiley  &  Pat- 
nam. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  American  government, 
for  the  last  forty  years,  to  send  out,  every  now  and  theoi 
an  expedition  to  explore,  or  take  a  look,  of  some  remote 
and  desert  territory,  and  report;  the  better  to  establish 
the  claim  which  it  may,  on  some  future  day,  set  np  to 
the  sovereignty  of  it,  and  the  right  to  annex  it  to  the 
United  States*  Our  perverse  brother  Jonathan  is,  to 
confess  the  truth,  trying  our  patience  somewhat  too  far 
of  late;  and  it  would,  on  our  part,  were  it  but  for  his  | 
own  sake,  be  a  capital  blunder  to  carry  forbeaxaaee 
with  his  absurdities  to  the  length  which  sometines 
makes  an  arrogant  blockhead  mistake  true  magnanimity 
for  timidity,  or  want  of  spirit.  But  this  remark  has  no 
immediate  connexion  with  Captain  Fremont's  explora* 
tory  expedition,  though  it  was  undertaken  by  order  of 
the  government' of  the  United  States,  to  whom  the  nar- 
rative, and  the  accompanying  maps,  were  given  in.  In 
style  and  matter,  the  work  closely  resembles  the  narra- 
tive of  the  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  with  some 
likeness  to  part  of  the  Indian  adventures  of  Catlin.  It 
is,  merely  as  a  narrative  of  travel,  exceedingly  interest- 
ing, and  entirely  f^e  fh>m  any  thing  of  the  swagger  and 
assumption  of  vulgar  Yankeeism.  Indeed,  it  contains  no 
matter  of  offence  whatever.  We  regret  that  we  cannot 
go  at  any  length  into  the  narrative;  bnt  aasure  ou 
readers  of  a  high  treat  in  accompanying  those  robost, 
high-spirited,  and  manly  young  Americans,  in  their 
daring  enterprises  and  wild  ventures.  We  select  a  few 
sentences,  as  specimens  of  the  style. 

EMIORANn  TO  THE  OnBOON  TBUUTOST. 

A  party  of  emigrants  to  the  Columbia  river,  under 
the  charge  of  Dr.  Wlute,  an  agent  of  the  government  in 
Oregon  territory,  were  about  three  weeks  in  advanee  of 
us.  They  consisted  of  men,  women,  and  children. 
There  were  sixty-four  men,  and  sixteen  or  seventeen 
families.  They  had  a  considerable  number  of  cattle, 
and  were  trani^rting  their  household  furniture  in  large 
heavy  wagons.  I  understood  that  there  had  been  much 
sickness  among  them,  and  that  they  had  lost  several 
children 

Here  passes  the  road  to  Oregon ;  and  the  broad  smooth 
highway,  where  the  numerous  heavy  wagons  of  the  emi- 
grants had  entirely  beaten  and  crushed  the  artemisia, 
was  a  happy  exchange  to  our  poor  animals  for  the  sharp 
rocks  and  tough  sluubs  among  which  they  had  been 
toiling  so  long;  and  we  moved  up  the  valley  rapidly  and 
pleasantly. 

In  this  way,  a  considerable  population  from  the  States 
is  pushing  its  gradual  way  towards  the  Pacific.  For 
that  is  the  ultimate  boundary.  About  a  fortnight  after- 
wards, another  party  of  emigrants  was  overtaken,  near 
Brady's  Island  :-> 

We  passed  near  an  encampment  of  Oregon  emigrants, 
where  they  appeared  to  have  reposed  several  days.  A 
variety  of  household  articles  were  scattered  about,  and 
they  had  probably  disburdened  themselves  here  of  many 
things  not  absolutely  necessary. 

The  party  had  by  this  time  seen  immense  herds  of 
buffaloes,and  hadeigoyed  excellent  sport;  and  soon  alter* 
wards  they  encountered  straggling  parties  of  Indians, 
and  also  native  villages  and  lodges.  The  nairative  is 
often  exceedingly  animated  and  picturesque.  The  ad- 
ventures in  exploring  the  river  Platte,  and  many  others, 
will  afford  admirable  extracts  to  those  who  select,  at 
Christmu-tidey  entertai^iiog  reading  for  boys. Lst« 
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itt  Aagasif  ih/b  feUawing  entry  iff  made  in  Captain  Fre- 
moai's  Jonnal,— the  party  being  now.  about  ha]f*way 
betw«ai  tlie  HisaiBBippi  and  the  Pacific^  or  on  the  ditid- 
log  ridge,  where  they  still  fonnd  the  tide  of  emigration 
steadily,  if  slowly,  rolling  on  : — 

Eoteriag  here  the  yalley  of  Green  ri?er— the  great 
Colorado  of  the  West — ^and,  inclining  very  mnch  to  the 
soathward  along  the  streams  which  form  the  Sandy 
riyer,th6  road  led  fbr  several  days  oyer  dry  and  leyel 
oninieresting  plains,  to  which  a  low,  scrubby  growth  of 
uteouaia  gave  a  nniform  dull  grayish  colour;  and  on 
the  evfoiog  of  the  15th,  we  encamped  in  the  Mexican 
tenitorj,  on  the  left  bank  of  Green  riyer,  sixty-nine 
miles  from  the  South  Pass,  in  longitude  110«>  05'  05'', 
udlatitade  41°  53'  54",  distant  1031  miles  fh>m  the 
Boath  of  the  Kansas.  This  is  the  emigrant  road  to 
Oicfim;  which  bears  mnch  to  the  southward,  to  ayoid 
the  monntaiiis  about  the  western  heads  of  Green  riyer 
-the  Rio  Verde  of  the  Spaniards.    .... 

A^tgut  18.— We  passed  on  the  road,  this  morning, 
the  grave  of  one  of  the  emigrants,  being  the  second  we 
hsd  seen  since  fklling  into  their  trail,  and  halted  to  noon 
00  the  riTcr,  a  short  distance  aboye * 

Coal  made  its  appearance  occasionally  in  the  hills 
daring  the  afternoon,  and  was  displayed  in  rabbit  bur- 
rows in  a  kind  of  gap,  through  which  we  passed  oyer 
some  high  hills;  and  we  descended  to  make  our  encamp- 
ment on  the  same  stream,  where  we  fonnd  but  yery  poor 
gna  In  the  eyening,  a  fine  cow,  with  her  calf,  which 
had  strayed  off  from  some  emigrant  party,  were  found 
several  miles  from  the  road,  and  brought  into  camp; 
md  IS  she  gave  an  abundance  of  milk,  we  enjoyed  to- 
aight  an  exceUent  cup  of  coifee.  We  trayelled  to-day 
twenty-eight  miles,  and,  as  has  been  usual  since  crossing 
the  Green  riyer,  the  road  has  been  yery  dusty,  and  the 
weather  smoky  and  oppressiyely  hot 

We  eontinned  our  road  down  the  riyer,  and  at  night 
encamped  with  a  family  of  emigrants — ^two  men,  women, 
ud  seyenl  children — ^who  appeared  to  be  bringing  up 
the  rear  of  the  great  carayan.  I  was  struck  with  the 
^  appearance  of  their  cattle,  some  six  or  eight  yoke 
of  oxen,  which  really  looked  as  well  as  if  they  had  been 
ill  the  sanimer  at  work  on  some  good  Ikrm.  It  was 
strange  to  see  one  small  family  trayelling  along  through 
tBch  a  eonntry,  so  remote  from  ciyilization.  Some  nine 
years  unce,  such  a  security  might  haye  been  a  fatal  one; 
hat  dnee  their  disastrous  defeats  in  the  country  a  little 
north,  the  Blackfeet  haye  ceased  to  yisit  these  waters. 
Indians,  howeyer,  are  yery  uncertain  in  their  localities; 
^d  the  friendly  feelings^  also,  of  those  now  inhabiting 
Jt  may  be  changed 

Crossing,  in  the  afternoon,  the  point  of  a  narrow 
^PV|  we  descended  into  a  beautlfhl  bottom,  formed  by  a 
uteral  Talley,  which  presented  a  picture  of  home  beauty 
tbat  went  directly  to  our  hearts.  The  edge  of  the  wood 
»r  sereral  miles  along  the  riyer  was  dotted  with  the 
white  eoyen  of  emigrant  wagons,  ooUected  in  groups  at 
ddTere&t  camps,  where  the  smokes  were  rising  lazily 
from  the  fires,  around  which  the  women  were  occupied 
jn  preparing  the  eyening  meal,  and  the  children  playing 
JO  the  grass;  and  herds  of  cattle,  grazing  about  in  the 
Dotton,  had  an  air  of  quiet  security  and  ciyilized  com- 
»vt  that  made  a  rare  sight  for  the  trayeller  in  such  a 
Kmots  wilderness. 

k  common  with  all  the  emigration,  they  had  been  re- 
P<»ug  for  seyeral  days  in  this  delightful  yalley,  in  order 
io  recmit  their  animals  on  its  luxuriant  pasturage,  after 
their  long  journey,  and  prepare  them  for  the  hard  travel 
^loag  the  comparatiyely  sterile  banks  of  the  Upper 
voinmWa.  At  the  lower  end  of  this  extensiye  bottom, 
the  rirer  passes  through  an  open  chasm,  where  there 
were  high  yertical  rocks  to  the  water's  edge^  and  the 
Jjw  here  turns  up  a  broad  yalley  to  the  right.  It  was 
22^7  BMur  sunset;  but,  hoping  to  reach  the  riyer  again 
Jjjwe  night,  we  continued  our  march  along  the  yalley, 
^n>Sthe  road  tolerably  good,nntUwe  arriyed  at  a 
P^^  whtie  it  eroases  the  ridge  by  an  ascent  of  a  mile 
*"  *««th,  which  WW  ao  yery  steep  a^d  difficuU  fp'  the 


gun  and  carriage,  that  we  did  not  reach  the  summit 
until  dark. 

It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  descend  into  the  yalley 
for  water  and  grass;  and  we  were  obliged  to  grope  our 
way  in  the  darkness  down  a  yery  steep,  bad  mountain, 
reaching  the  riyer  at  about  ten  o'clock.  It  was  late 
before  our  animals  were  gathered  into  camp— '^eyeral  of 
those  which  were  yery  weak  being  necessarily  left  to  pass 
the  night  on  the  ridge;  and  we  sat  down  again  to  a 
midnight  supper.  The  road,  in  the  morning,  presented 
an  animated  appearance.  We  found  that  we  had  en- 
camped near  a  large  party  of  emigrants;  and  a  fe^ 
miles  below  another  party  was  already  in  motion. 

It  wonld  be  easy  to  multiply  interesting  extracts 
from  this  narratiye;  but  we  must  be  content  with  point- 
ing it  out  to  persons  curious  in  this  excituig  sort  of 
reading. 

/fln|>r«sstoiis  and  ObanatioM  of  a  ToungPenon,  during 
a  lUndence  in  Parit.  Third  edition.  Paris :  Gall* 
gnani. 

This  small  yolnme  consists  of  detached  sentences,  or 
short  paragraphs,  extracted  from  the  diary  of  a  girl  of 
sixteen ;  who,  though  of  English  parentage,  passed  her 
earliest  years  in  Paris  and  different  parts  of  France;  and 
wasj  till  past  childhood,  a  stranger  to  her  own  coun- 
try. With  England,  when  she  did  see  it,  she  was 
charmed.  Her  impressions  and  obseryations  indicate, 
howeyer,  that  she  is  not  insensible  to  those  points,  espe- 
cially in  the  economy  or  philosophy  of  daily  life,  in 
which  the  French  excel  the  English.  A  few  of  the  para- 
graphs will  giye  a  clear  idea  of  the  work,  about  which 
there  is  nothing  juyenile  saye  the  years  and  fresh-minded- 
ness  of  the  writer. 

Pews.— Until  I  yisited  England,Ihadneyer  seenchnroh- 
pews.  Their  exclusiyeness,and  the  variety  of  colours  with 
which  they  are  lined,  has  a  strange  effect  after  foreign 
churches,  where  every  person,  in  whatever  station  of 
life,  enters  and  takes  a  chair  indiscriminately;  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  the  high  and  the  low,  are  all  considered 
equal  before  our  Heavenly  Father. 

Feibs.— The  French  are  so  fond  of /ties,  that  they 
have  one  for  the  dead,  fete  det  morti ;  and  even  one  for 
theDeity,/(^2)itfti. 

Dress. — At  theatres  and  other  public  places  in  France, 
except  at  the  Italian  Opera,  which  is  usually  resorted  to, 
previously  to  balls  and  other  reufiioiM,  young  ladies  are 
seldom  seen  dhoUetUt ;  the  exposure  of  the  neck  and 
shoulders  is  not  considered  good  taste;  when  the  dress 
is  low,  the  neck  is  usually  covered  by  a  scarf  or  collar. 
Children,  too,  are  generally  more  warmly  dad  here  than 
in  England;  the  French  attributuig  the  cause  and  pre- 
valence of  consumptive  complaints  to  the  want  of  suffi- 
cient clothing  in  childhood. 

French  ladies,  although  plainly  dressed,  have  so  much 
good  taste,  that  their  apparel  is  always  elegant  and  sits 
well.  English  Marehandes  de  modea  and  Omiuriirta 
are  apt  to  overload  with  ornament,  or,  as  the  French  so 
well  express  it,  ekargeni ;  they  will  not  understand  that 
a  really  well  made  dress  rather  loses  than  gains  by  their 
favourite  ^  trimmings,"  and  with  them  there  is  no  end 
to  the  feathers,  flowers,  and  ribbons. 

The  French,  on  the  contrary,  seek  to  combine  the 
greatest  elegance  with  the  greatest  possible  simplicity; 
every  thing  must  be  rich  and  good,  but  never  overloaded. 

Villages.— **  Oft  in  those  pleasant  villages  of  France  ** 
reads  very  prettily  in  poetry,  but  I  have  never  had  the 
good  fortune  to  see  one.  There  are  no  pretty  cottages 
overrun  with  wild  flowers,  no  village  green  with  its 
pond,  its  ducks,  and  chubby  little  children,  so  prettily 
described  by  Miss  Bfitford;  no  bowling-green  road  run- 
ning through  it;  the  whole  has  an  air  of  malai$e. 

A  HiNT.^-Many  parasols  and  purses  are  forgotten  in 
public  carriages^  im  ha9  probably  given  rise  to  a  very 
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good  pnotice  adopted  in  Vmiib  for  their  reitontioii.  The 
ooachmaD;  on  yonr  entering,  giTee  a  card  with  the  num- 
ber of  his  carriage,  thus  enablfaig  yon  to  reelalin  any  for- 
gotten artioles  at  the  office  where  the  ooaeh  le  known. 

Thb  Windowb  of  Englieh  hooaee  have  one  adyantage 
oyer  thoae  in  Fnuoe;  they  can  be  opened  without  du- 
tnrbing  any  thing  placed  before  them,  and  without  riek 
of  tearing  the  oortaine.  The  quantity  of  air  required, 
can  be  admitted  into  the  room,  whilst  at  least  half  of 
the  French  window  must  be  opened  for  this  puzpoBo. 
The  French  window  hae,  however,  an  i^pearance  of 
greater  freedom  in  summer,  which  is  the  reason  pro- 
bably for  its  being  adopted  in  English  country  houses, 
and  at  watering  places. 

Artists  form  a  very  numerous  and  distinct  class  in 
^aris;  they  wear  a  peculiar  dress  en  Raphael,  and  affect 
a  sort  of  contempt  for  the  more  useAil,  but,  as  they  con- 
sider, less  refined  pursuits  of  commerce. 

Design. — The  French  excel  in  handsome  patterns; 
however  coarse  the  material,  the  destin  is  sure  to  be  bold 
and  striking.  There  appears  no  profession  in  England 
answering  to  the  detfmaUnr  who  traces  patterns;  a 
French  lady  in  London,  wishing  to  embroider  a  hand- 
kerchief, asked  me  to  take  her  to  a  demiiateurj  but, 
upon  inquiry,  I  was  unable  to  find  one. 

The  want  of  fountains  in  London  appears  strange; 
the  French  are  very  fond  of  them;  Paris  abounds  in 
them;  and  the  Place  de  la  Caneorde  owes  its  chief  beauty 
to  them.  They  give  the  capital  an  air  of  coolness  and 
gaiety,  particularly  in  summer.  The  French  excel  in 
out-door  ornaments. 

Fogs. — A  Parisian  feg  is  vaponry,  and  looks  like  the 
ghost  of  a  London  one;  it  does  not  give  the  same  mel- 
ancholy appearance  to  the  town. 

Dbw. — One  of  the  delights  of  the  country  in  England  is 
the  refreshing  dew.  English  persons  are  generaUy  quite 
afraid  of  waUdng  at  ni^t  on  account  of  the  dampness  : 
to  me  it  is  delightfol.  The  climate  of  France  is  so  dry, 
that  dew  is  nearly  unknown.  The  evenings  of  summer 
are  not  relieved  by  any  damp,  and  are  often  more 
oppressive  than  during  the  day. 

To  the  tSSbei  of  dew  may  possibly  be  attributed  the 
fraUkeur,  as  the  French  oaU  it,  d  the  English  com- 
plexion, that  beautiful  union  of  red  and  white,  so  much 
more  pleasing  than  the  dead  white  admired  in  the  Pari- 
sian cheek.  A  French  lady,  Madame  de  Q  »  n^ 
Princesse  de  B ,  has  been  heard  to  say,  that  when- 
ever there  was  a  hrouUlard,  she  either  walked  in  the 
open  air,  or  put  her  head  out  of  the  window^  in  the  hope 
of  catching  some  English /raus&^r. 

A  stranger  in  London  is  struck  with  the  number  of  pro- 
vision shops.  In  Paris,  those  for  dress  and  ornaments  are 
most  numerous;  the  puUie  maricets  may  partly  account 
for  this;  for  the  sight  is  not  here  so  frequently  offended  by 
raw  meat  hung  out  for  sale  at  the  butchers'  shops.  In  the 
bontiquee  de  eharcuterie  it  is  reflected  by  handsome 
mirrors;  the  shops  are  generally  ornamented  with 
flowers,  and  at  one  season  oi  the  year,  the  ekareulerie  is 
dressed  out  like  twelfth-cakes. 

Shopkbepkbs^ — The  English  shopkeepers  appear  in  an 
unfavourable  light  after  the  French ;  their  civility 
amounts  to  servility  |  they  thank  ^ou  so  much  for  no- 
thing, and  offer  so  many  tilings  which  you  do  not  want, 
that  to  enter  a  shop  in  London  becomes  disagree- 
able. 

NuBsniAisid — It  hae  often  surprised  me  never  to  have 
seen  noticed  by  an  older  observer,  or  an  abler  pen,  the 
vast  difference  between  French  and  English  nursery- 
maids, and  bontieM  d^enfana.  In  England,  it  is  not  un- 
common to  see  young  children  left  to  the  care  of  girls 
from  fifteen  to  seventeen,  the  most  thoughtless  age  in 
life;  to  whom,  to  trust  one's  property  would  be  con- 
sidered almost  madness;  whilst  the  most  precious  of  all 
treasures,  young  children,  are  fireely  confided  to  them  : 
indeed  it  would  seem  that  girls  disqualified  by  youth 
and  inexperience  for  any  o£er  service,  are  best  suited 


for  this.  A  woman  who  would  not  dare  to  offer  yon 
her  daughter  as  a  cook,  house,  or  lanndry-naid,  will 
freely  do  so  for  a  place  in  the  nursery.  In  Fnaoe, 
there  is  no  sight  more  agreeable  than  Uie  respectable, 
matronly-looldng  honnee  d^en/anM,  who  are  seen  in  the 
costumes  of  their  province,  attending  their  yonog  ohaiges 
either  in  the  Tuileries  garden,  at  Paris,  or  in  tiie  shade 
of  ihdnrom^nade  pubUque  which  generally  sairoonds 
every  Freneh  country  town. 

In  quitting  France  I  should  miss  three  things :  ahoea, 
stays,  and  chocolate  bonbons. 

iNMa^^-Freneh  inn8,althonghleaideanandeomfortaUe, 
appear  to  me  to  have  this  superiority  over  those  in  Eng- 
land :  in  France,  the  rooms  are  generally  en  miu,  to 
that  one  is  more  at  home;  in  Bn^and,  with  a  niting' 
room  on  one  floor,  bed-rooms  are  fireqnently  given  on 
another;  and  besides  the  annovanoeof  being  contiaaallx 
on  the  staircase  or  in  the  oorridor,  mistakes  might  aim, 
unless  the  exact  nnmbere  and  position  of  the  rooms  are 
recollected.  I  have  seldom  met  with  the  same  good 
bed  at  an  English  inn,  whi<di  is  always  found  in  the 
most  indifferent  hotel  in  Fraaoek 

DxvonoN.— Many  a  servant  or  peasant,  in  going  to 
market,  many  an  artisan  In  going  to  his  daily  work, 
enters  a  church,  and  remains  there  in  some  comer  nnob- 
served;  this  must  arise  from  pi<^ty  of  the  heart;  nobody 
perhaps  thinks  better  of  them  for  doing  it,  nor  woold 
think  worse  of  them  if  they  did  not.  The  cold  stone 
replaces  the  cushioned  ftrie-Dieu  among  the  poor,  nor 
appears  too  hard  to  those  who  enter  the  church  to  pnj 
unobserved. 

.....  The  ceremony  of  the  PremUre  CamnmnM, 
or  confirmation,  is  tery  pretty  in  Franoe,  particnlarly 
among  girls.  They  are  dressed  in  white  with  long  nllc, 
which  give  them  a  very  pleasing  and  modest  apiiev* 
ance.  Eleven  is  the  usual  age  for  confirmation;  bat  if 
a  little  girl  is  diligent,  and  well  conducted,  and  is  eapible 
of  passing  the  general  examinatiim  beliore  that  age,  the  is 
confirmed,  and  held  up  ae  an  example  to  hu  joang 
friends  and  schoolfellows.  She  wears  on  the  day  of  the 
ceremony  a  wreath  of  white  roses  as  a  distincttfe  en- 
blem  of  her  diligence,  purity,  and  innooenee. 

Enough  of  this  clever  little  book,  which  we  htiodnee 
both  as  a  companion  to  ladies  going  to  Franoe,  and  also 
for  the  indirect  lessons  which  it  conveys  on  the  great 
niiof'HQWtoObeerte." 


NEW  P032MS. 

A  TaU  of  tke  Plague,  The  Old  JaMam^  and  ^ 

Poem.      By  Pelham   Knott.      With  fWmtispieee, 

vignette, &o.    Glasgow:  H'Leod. 

We  have  here  a  young  poety  who  displays  oomBteablt 

power  of  picturesque  preoentifttioiL.    If  he  acknowledge 

any  school,  it  must  be  that  of  Tennyson,  of  which  he  is 

a  hopefU  pupil,  and  a  very  great  improvement  npon  ih« 

hackneyed  disciples  of  Byron.  Besides  the  principal  piece, 

<"  The  Tale  of  the  Plague,"  there  Is  much  to  admize  in 

<<  The  Old  Jackdaw,"  «<  The  Tale  of  Lova  and  Glotyi"  tB^ 

other  of  the  poems.  "  Dissipaiion,"  a  poem  fat  a  diffan^ 

style,  has  a  pathetie  moral. 

Laffs  of  8t.  Mun^i  or,  the  Mimiirdmf  of  At  Vf^- 
With  Biographical  and  Historical  Notices.  Edited 
by  James  Lemon.  First  and  seoond  aeries.  GUtp^ ' 
Smith  &  Watson. 

We  wish  some  one  would  publish  the  poetical  statis- 
tics of  St.  Mungo's,  and  let  us  know,  within  a  fc* 
doiens,  more  or  less,  how  many  **  rhyming  billies  "  tbit 
locality  fhmishes.  To  us  there  seems  no  end  to  the* ; 
and  their  quality  is  even  more  remarkable  than  their  ntto* 
her.  The  Editor  of  this  selection  is  himself  the  author  of 
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majeopiei  of  sweei  aad  Qitanl  venMSy  and  has  UBto 
to  guide  iiim  in  sdectmg  from  thote  of  his  fjieads  and 
ooDieDiioniies.  His  bjografhiol  notes,  deasribini; 
tbose  bards  onknoini  to  all  bat  local  fjune,  are  not  the 
IcMtTalaable  portion  of  his  **  Minstrelsy."  Many  pages 
(osld  be  filled  with  the  **  short  and  simple  annals  "  of 
tiuee  not  mote  though  unknown  poets.  One  of  the 
most  interestiiig  of  these  records  is  the  account  of 
Walter  Watson,  a  hand-loom  wearer  and  old  soldier^ 
who  is,  it  seems,  the  author  of  the  most  &mous  of  curl- 
ing songSf  and  also  of  a  song  which  has  been  highly  popu- 
lar in  Scotland  for  forty  years  — 

WeVe  aye  been  provided  for. 
And  sae  will  we  yet. 

Ilieie,  and  other  ^ecee,  were  the  productions  of  his 
early  life,  as^  after  the  wars,  the  rearing  of  a  family  of 
aeailj  a  dozen  put  the  muses  to  rout,  as  the  ladies 
of  Helicon  did  little  or  nothing  in  helping  him  to  keep 
lis  nnmerons  household  ^  right  an'  tight,  thack  and 
npe."  He  has  lost  six  sons ;  and  the  remainder  of  his 
^iljare  narried,  and  hare  probably  enough  to  do 
with  families  of  their  own;  so  that  he  and  his"  Maggie," 
the  sDbjeet  of  one  of  his  best  songs,  are  left  alone,  the 
wife  labouring  under  a  hopeless  malady,  and  the  husband 
with  isereasing  yean  and  deeaying  sight,  much  less 
^  to  ply  the  shuttle,  the  only  means  of  his  indepen- 
<icDee.  We  would  hare  all  generous  and  jolly  curlers, 
ud  eoBTiTial  singers^  when  they  sit  down  with  their 
'^aonies,"nmember  Walter  Watson,  who,  though  he 
bide 

"The  win'  tak  the  cares  of  the  warld  on  its  back,** 
appeuB  to  hare  been  encumbered  himself  by  a  goodly 
share  of  them. 

iiiHUft  MiMor  Poem.  A  New  Edition.  London : 
Moxon. 
This  is  another  <tf  Mr.  Mozon's  das^,  neat  reprints 
«f  cepynghi  works,  poetical  and  dxanatio.  Need  we 
tell  how  nuHiy  rare  gems  and  gems  an  contained  in 
thiiBoaUtomef 

^■>^#  CopjfrigM  MUcfilaHies ;  The  Oregim  Territory. 
By  the  Bey.  C.  G.  Nicolay. 
Iliifl  compilation,  will  be  read  with  interest  in  the 
Fwent  state  of  our  relations  with  the  United  States. 
^  author  seems  to  haTc  consulted  all  the  recent  books 
of  trarel,  and  has  giren  a  oomplete  description  of  the 
territory  lying  between  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  and 
the  Pacific 

l^*unuum$  »/  Ae  Witdam  and  BenevoUnce  of  the 
I>titff,aimani/e9tedinN(aure.  By  Henry  Edwards, 
UJ>.DJ).  Small  4to.  Leadon :  Beeve,  Brothers. 
We  may  deseribe  this  small  tome  as  a  miniature 

^ndgewater  Treatise,  not  limited  to  one  subject,  but 

tosehisg  on  many,  and  rendering  science  the  entertain- 

^  ainister  of  iastmetioB. 

^fdUdion  to  Home  Indu^ry,  some  cases  of  its  adran- 
ta^es  considered;  the  Substance  of  two  Lectures 
deli?ered  before  the  Unirersity  of  Dublin,  &o.    By 
Isaac  Butt,  Esq.  LLJ).    Dublin  :  Hodges  &  Smith. 
F«r  be  itfrom  us  to  enter  upon  the  field  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy ihi«e  or  four  times  within  the  same  month;  but  we 
must  (pote  one  sentence  from  Mr.  Butt,  on  «  The  Rights 
of  liaboor,**  rights  we  fear  not  yery  well  understood  any 
where,  bat  greatly  mistaken  in  Ireland.    "Ibelieye,' 


s^s  the  lecturer,  "  that  sooial  system  to  be  the  best, 
that  country  to  be  the  most  prosperous— X  care  no| 
whether  you  oall  it  the  most  wealthy  or  not— in  wldch 
this  right  is  the  most  iUly  recognised."  ^This  giyes  ft 
«lew  to  at  least  the  spirit  of  the  Lectures. 

WUey  and  Pv^nam^t  Library  of  American  Booh :  The 
Wiffwam  and  the  Cdlnn.  Second  Series. 
We  haye  already  described  these  American  and  Indian 
tales,  as  possessing  yery  considerable  merit,  and  eyen 
originality.  The  second  series  fully  bears  out  the  opinion 
which  we  formed  of  the  first. 

EaaytomSfibjtaUeonnMUd  with  Ae  Literatnr§j  Popnlar 
BnperwHtioms,  and  Hietory  of  Engfamd  in  the  Middle 
Aget,  By  Thomas  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  &c.  &c. 
Two  yolumes  post  octayo.  London :  John  Rnssell 
Smith. 

This  is  a  work  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  though 
there  is,  if  not  unity,  congruity  in  all  its  parts.  It  a 
good  deal  resembles  the  writings  of  the  elder  Disraeli, 
though  the  topics  are  more  limited.  Many  of  the  papers 
haye  already  appeared  in  Magazines  and  Reyiews,  which 
accounts  for  their  want  of  intimate  connexion  and  syste- 
matic arrangement.  Those  in  the  first  diyision  of  the 
work  relate  to  the  literature  and  history  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries  ;  and  the  second  division  con- 
sists of  essays  on  fairy  mythology  and  superstitions, 
popular  or  proverbial  sayings,  &c.  Again  we  have 
things  so  little  connected,  as  an  essay  or  critique  on  the 
Scottish  poet  Dunbar,  another  on  Grimm's  German 
Mythology,  and  a  third  on  the  scholastic  philosophy  of 
Abelaid.  More  generally  popular  sections  of  the  work , 
are  the  histories  of  «  Fulke  Fits-Warine,**  of*  Eustace 
the  Monk,"  and  the  adyentuns  of  ^Hereward  the 
Saxon,"  the  English  Wallace,  in  a  small  way,  though 
many  of  Hereward's  adyentures  must  be  £abnloul. 

A  dissertation  on  the  Robin  Hood  ballads,  with  illns- 
tratiye  extracts  from  them,  forms  another  attractiye 
section  of  Mr.  Wright's  work.  We  can»  however, 
hardly  thank  him  for  making  Robin  out  a  mythic  per- 
sonage like  the  Homer  of  some  theorists.  Robin  Hood 
has  no  doubt  figured  in  many  characters,  but  we  shall 
not  for  this  easily  let  go  our  one  true  Robin,  the  brave 
outlaw  of  Sherwood  Forest.        » 

To  those  who  are  fond  of  the  study  of  early  literature, 
and  of  the  legendary  and  oral  lore  of  antiquity,  and 
of  all  kinds  of  flanciftil  supentitions,  these  volumes  oflter 
a  rich  treat. 

The  Three  t^hrand  Es^ibUtone  of  Man's  Enmity  to  Qod. 

By  David  Thorn,  of  Bold  Street  Chapel,  Liverpool. 

8yo.  pp.  558.    London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &;  Co. 

Liverpool :  Philip. 

An  expert  theologian  alone  could  successfhlly  attempt 
to  analyse  this  treatise;  uid  we  almost  despair  of  being 
able  to  characterize  it  in  an  intelligible  vray,  ficom  want, 
we  frankly  confess,  of  a  peifeot  eomprehension  of  its 
doctrines.  Yet  the  general  purport  of  the  treatise  ia 
less  difficult  to  be  understood.  The  author  hiauself 
describes  his  work,  as  ^  one  of  a  eeties  of  treatises  sub« 
serrient  to  what  has  been  for  years  the  leading  and 
ikvourite  object  of  my  life,  to  bring  under  tbe  notioe  of 
the  Church,  upon  true  and  scriptural  principles,  the  free" 
dom,  the  certainty y  and  the  univenalUy  of  the  love  home 
by  Qod  to  man.^^  .  .  .  ''I  want  to  show 
that  as  there  are  three  grand  progressive  developments 
or  manifestations  of  the  enmity  of  hunum  nature,  so  also 
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there  are  three  grand  progressiye  deTelopments  or 
nanifestfttions  of  the  dirine  nature." 

''  The  enmity  or  opposition  of  man  was  shown  first  in 
Adam's  Tio Ation  of  the  law  of  prohibition;'  secondly, 
in  man's  disobeying  the  law  of  command,  or  the  law  of 
fUth;  and  thirdly,  in  considering  and  representing  God 
as  now  a  lawgiyer,  or  imposer  of  conditions,  and  acting 
accordingly,  in  opposition  to  his  own  reyealed  testimony, 
that  he  is  now  issuing  no  laws  whatever,  but  is  freely 
bestowing  heavenly  blessings  and  life  everlasting  upon 
the  guilty,  (Rom.  vi.  23;  Heb.viii.8;  Titus,  iii.  4,7.) 
Rather  in  maintaining  that  salvation  will  be  bestowed 
condiiionaUyy  in  opposition  to  God  declaring  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  he  hath  bestowed  it  upon  the  whole  human 
family  nnoondUiondUyy 

Such,  borrowed  from  himself,  is  all  the  clue  that  we 
can  afford  to  give  to  the  doctrines  propounded  by  Mr. 
Thom. 

A  Residenee  in  the  Marqnetas;  or,  a  Peep  at  Polynetian 
Life.  By  Herman  Melville.  Part  I.  > 
This  narrative  of  an  Amercan  sailor,  who  deserted  from 
his  ship,  and  was  for  some  time  kept  as  a  kind  of  state 
prisoner  in  the  Marquesas,  forms  one  of  the  works  of  Mur- 
ray^i  Home  and  Colonial  Library.  The  adventures  are 
very  entertaining;  so  much  so,indeed,  as  to  beget  a  flitting 
notion  that  they  may  sometimes  be  a  little  embellished. 
The  style  is  evidently  touched  up,  or,  as  masons  say, 
**  pointed  "  by  some  literary  artist,  which  also'confirms 
the  notion  that  the  story  may  have  been  a  little  coloured. 
But  the  appearance  of  Part  II.,  may  explain  whatever 
at  present  looks  mysterious  in  the  highly  amusing  and 
interesting  Part  I. 

Fither^s  GaUery  of  Scripture  Engramngt,  Hiiiorieal 
and  Landtcape;  fn<&  DeaeriptionB  Historical,  Geo- 
<jrapkieal,and  Critical.    By  John  Kitto,  D.D.    Parts 
•  I.  II.  III. 

From  their  rich  storehouse  of  Plates,  new,  or  ^in 
stock,"  the  Messrs.  Fisher  are  fumislung  forth  a  Pictorial 
work,  which  few  can  better  elucidate,  by  Biblical  anno- 
tations of  varied  character,  than  Dr.  Kitto.  The  Plates 
are  from  the  masterpieces  of  the  best  ancient  and  modem 
painters.  In  the  first  Part,  we  have  a  Rembrandt,  a 
Guercino,  and  a  Madonna  of  Raffkelle,  with  Christ  and 
the  infknt  St.  John,  an  exquisite  plate. 

The  Engliihwoman'a  Library.   Small  octavo.    Fidier  & 
Sons. 

The  first  publication  of  this  new  series  is  Mrs.  Ellis's 
^  Women  of  England,"  certainly  a  popular  choice.  The 
work  is  exceedingly  neat  in  appearance,  and  is  moderate 
in  price. 

Fither^i  France  lUuttraUd.  Vol.  I.  Drawings  by 
Thomas  Allom,  Esq.,  descriptions  by  the  Rev.  J.  N. 
Wright,  M.A. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  first  tiiree  Parts,  we  de- 
scribed this  new  illustrated  work.  The  principal  plates 
of  the  subsequent  Parts  are  architectural,  and  the 
descriptions  consequently  of  cities,  cathedrals,  churches, 
palaces,  and  public  buildings,  together  with  whatever 
is  most  curious  in  the  histories  and  traditions  connected 


with  them.  Taken  together,  the  plates  and  desoriptions 
form  an  interesting  work. 

The  Planetary  and  Stellar  Unicerte.    A  Series  of  Lec- 
tures.   By  Robert  James  Mann.    With  numeroiis 
illustrative  engravings.     Small  octavo.     Pp.  205. 
London :  Reeve,  Brothers. 
This  volume  contains  the  substance  of  a  series  of 
popular  lectures  on  Celestial  Phenomena,  which  were 
delivered  to  a  small  circle  of  intelligent  friends,  and 
which  may  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  works  of  Sir 
John  Herschel  and  Professor  Nichol  of  Glasgow.    The 
lectures  are  stuffed  fhll  of  excellent  matter;  and  the  style 
is  clear  and  animated.    We  should  not  err  far,  if  we 
called  the  work  an  able  condensation  of  the  facts  and 
doctrines  so  clearly  expounded  by  Herschel,  and  of  the 
glowing  and  poetical  pictures  of  the  wonders  of  the 
visible  heavens  portrayed  by  Nichol. 

A  Manned  of  Natural  Philowphy];  with  JteeapUvlaiory 
Queetione  on  eat^  Chapter,  and  a  Dictionary  of  PhUo- 
topkioal  Termt.  By  John  L.  Gomstock,  M.D.  and 
Richard  D.  Hoblyn,  A.M.  Oxon.  With  one  steel- 
plate,  and  281  woodcuts.  Pp.  477.  London :  Adam 
Scott. 

This  is  a  republicatiott  of  a  popular  treatise,  composed 
by  Dr.  Comstock  of  Hartford,  in  the  United  States, 
which  the  English  editor  has  enlarged  and  improved  in 
various  ways.  For  example,  by  an  entirely  new  chapter 
on  Heat,  and  a  section  on  the  Steam-Engine;  so  that 
the  work  now  forms  an  elementary  book  of  scienee, 
clear  and  comprehensive  in  its  original  form,  and  greatly 
increased  in  utility  to  young  students,  both  by  Tsloable 
additions  and  improved  arrangement 

Bunifs' Fireside  Librabt. — To  this  series  of  trans- 
lated works,  principally  from  the  German,  a  traoslation 
of  a  popular  ItaUan  historical  romance,  Marco  Vitooffti, 
has  been  added,  in  two  volumes ;  and,  what  will  more 
interest  English  readers,  a  translation  of  Schiller's 
Maid  of  Orleans,  by  Mr.  Henry  Thompson,  the  first 
that  has  appeared  of  this  splendid  drama  or  drama- 
tic poem.  "  The  Maid  of  Orleans  "  may  not  be  so  well 
adapted  to  EngUsh  tastes  as  *"  WaUenstein**  or^'WilUam 
Tell;"  but  English  taste  requires  enlargement  of  its 
boundaries,  and  nothing  is  so  likely  to  effect  this  desin- 
ble  end,  as  the  diffhsion  of  works  impregnated  with  high 
genius,  though  that  may  take  forms  and  be  dereloped 
in  a  way  to  which  Englishmen  have  not  been  accus- 
tomed. 

Map  of  the  Field  of  Cullodbn,  and  enurgsd 
Plan  of  the  Order  of  Battle.  By  J.  Gowie;  en- 
graved by  W.  Forrester.  —  The  centenary  of  the  Battle 
of  CuUoden,  which  was  fought  on  the  16th  April,  1746, 
is  fast  approaching ;  and  here  comes  a  plan  of  the  fight, 
with  a  map  of  the  battle-ground,  and  a  good  deal  of  the 
surrounding  country,  and  copious  explanatory  refe- 
rences. This  folded  map,  which  is  very  distinct,  neatly 
coloured,  and  done  up  in  boards,  will  form  not  onlj  a 
usefttl  guide  to  tourists  surveying  the  battle-field,  but  a 
relic  of  that  memorable  fight,  much  more  interesting 
than  the  suspicious  bullets  which  the  couutry  people  sell 
to  strangers,  and  not  much  more  costly. 
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Founc&L  EooROHT  hu  triamphed.  It  haa  achieTed 
a  Tictorj  pecaliftr  to  itself,  and  not,  we  fear,  within 
Uie  reaefa  of  any  of  the  merely  political  prinoiplee, 
howeTer  sound,  for  whieh  our  party — the  party  of  free- 
dom — itniggles.  In  qneetions  of  goyemment)  religione 
polity,  and  others,  where  man  eompels  his  brother  man 
to  eonform  to  his  opinions  and  oome  nnder  his  rule,  the 
eooTerts  are  few,  the  warfiure  of  debate  is  continuous, 
and  we  seek  rather  to  ednoate  a  new  race  of  thinkers, 
than  to  bring  orer  onr  opponents  by  showing  them  the 
troth.  Bnt  this,  political  economy  has  done,  by  the 
sheer  force  of  sonnd  deduction  from  fiacts ;  and  who  shall 
hencefortli  say  that  it  is  a  mockery  of  science  and  a 
play  OB  worda!  We  deriye  from  this  the  great  lesson, 
that  pmwniary  iiy'uatice  between  class  and  class,  as 
between  man  and  man,wi]l  not  stand  examination.  An 
aatoerat  tella  his  people  that  he  can  rule  them  better 
and  efae^er  tlmn  they  can  gorem  themselrest  An 
uistoeraey  tell  as  that  they  are  a  barrier  to  protect  ns 
from  onr  own  headlong  follies  and  wild  theories.  A 
priesthood  tell  ns  that  they  are  right  in  their  religion, 
and  we  are  wrong,  and  therefore  they  must  be  allied  to 
the  state  and  he  made  part  of  the  oonstitntion  of  the 
eoentry.  We  aigne  these  matters,  and  publish  the 
trath  year  after  year,  century  after  century.  At  one 
time  the  ezdoaiTe  spirit  prsTails  and  conquers,  —  at 
another,  the  democratic  has  its  turn.  Bnt  all  yioiories 
are  gained  hj  the  political  strength  of  the  Tiotorions 
paKy,  not  by  oonvinoing  the  enemy  that  they  are  wrong, 
this  is  a  species  of  riotory  whidi^  we  have  said,  is  pecu- 
liar to  political  economy.  That  we  are  able  to  govern 
ovselTes  better  than  the  aristeeraoy  can  govern  us,  we 
plead  in  vain, —  they  choose  to  think  otherwise,  and  to 
keep  their  power  so  long  as  they  can.  But  when  we 
ibow  distiaetly  that  we  are  paying  them  money  to 
which  they  are  not  entitled,  the  matter  assumes  an 
s^eet  which  neither  self-sufficient  wisdom  nor  ingenious 
sophistiy  can  meet.  They  tell  is  at  first  that  the  money 
fliey  get  from  the  people  they  qpend  among  them  again  t 
that  it  is  better  to  sell  a  hundred  pounds  worth  of  goods 
to  bnyers  at  home,  than  two  hnndred  pounds  worth  to 
bnyecB  inroad.  All  theae  fiJlacies  are  quickly  dispersed 
bj  the  light  of  sonnd  reasoning,  and  the  matter  is  ez- 
pcsed  in  its  bare  and  simple  shaiie  —  money  taken  from 
9DB  <^1mq  for  the  beneflt  of  others.  And  here,  all  praise 
to  the  natural  sense  of  pecuniary  justice  between  man  ; 
when  stripped  thus  naked,  the  system  cannot  stand  any 
longer  befon  the  eyes  of  the  public;  and  those  that 
tried  to  find  Amy  clothing  for  it  are  ashamed  of  their 
idol,  aad  wUl  tolerate  it  no  kmger.  For  the  same 
leasoM  which  have  made  the  progress  of  conversion  to 
free  trade  so  remarkable,  we  anticipate  not  from  the 
loidsaay  snch  opposition  as  they  showed  to  the  Reform 
Bill.  That  was  a  struggle  for  power,  not  for  money. 
Tbe  difbieace  is  as  gteat  as  that  between  domineering 
over  a  ««"»  and  cheating  him.  The  former  may  be 
Nspeetahle,  and  is  sometimes  even  lawAil ;  the  latter, 
however  mieohievons,  cannot  be  other  than  despicable. 
No:  the  prood  peerage  of  Britain  will  never  snbmit  to 
thi  himilimtioB  of  being  the  only  pillars  to  support  a 
•jitea  of  pecnniary  iniquity,  belieying  it  to  be  —  how 
fr las  a  belief !  — for  their  own 
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We  Tentnre  to  predict)  that  there  a»  landed  gentle- 
men, now  alive  and  grumbling,  who  will  live  to  bless 
the  day  that  started  them  on  the  race  of  agricnltiiral 
competition  and  improvement.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  country  has  vast  resouroes  yet  to  be  opened 
up  by  energy  and  science;  and  they  will  be  opened  in 
the  ihce  of  the  vridening  market,  produced  by  a  cheerful, 
energetic,  affluent  manufacturing  population.  Let  the 
English  agriculturist  look  to  us  in  Scotland,  and  reflect 
on  the  position  in  whieh  we  would  have  stood  at  this 
day,  had  there  been  no  legislatiye  union,  and  had  a  Scot* 
tish  pariiament  proteoUd  us  from  the  produce  of  the  rich 
wheat  lands  of  England.  If  a  Scottish  farmer  had  endea- 
voured to  introduce  his  enlightened  and  economical 
husbandry  among  our  neighbours  of  the  south,  the  utter 
stolid  obstinacy  vrith  which  he  was  encountered,  if  he 
escaped  TiolencO)  would  soon  have  driven  him  sickened 
from  the  hopeless  task.  But  a  mighty  instrument  ip  now 
stirring  up  the  clods>  and  opening  up  the  inner  fruitfhl- 
ness  of  the  no  longer  hardened  earths  It  is  not  the  in* 
terference  of  strangers,  but  the  sdenoe  deriyed  from 
self-interest  and  competition,  that  vrill  now  act ;  and 
these  impulses  vrill  create  an  intense  desire  to  rival  the 
skiU  of  the  Scotsman,  in  those  minds  that  previously 
offered  a  stupid  opposition  to  the  suggestions  of  his  skilL 

How  incalculable  are  sometimes  the  blessings  of  any 
event  that  calls  out  the  latent  energies  of  onr  nature, 
and  directs  us  to  use  those  fheulties  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  fruits  of  human  skill,  which  the  Deity  has  im- 
planted In  ns  !  How  little  we  at  any  time  know  the 
wonders  that  are  to  spring  forth  from  the  genius  of 
man  I  Among  those  who,  in  the  great  fire  of  London, 
stood  diirering  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  or  collected 
together  the  wreck  of  their  worldly  goods,  how  many 
imagined  that  the  fall  of  the  great  old  Gothic  Tower 
was  bnt  to  make  way  for  a  nobler  .ftme  f  that  the 
burning  of  so  many  dwellings  was  the  remoral  of  pesti- 
lence and  misery ;  and  that  more  substantial  and  airy 
dwellings,  penetrated  by  wider,  healthier  streets,  would 
immediately  rise  out  of  the  vride-spread  ruins  I  We 
haTO,  on  the  present  ocoasi<m,  the  impnlse  vrithont  the 
mischief.  The  agricnlturist  loses  nothing  Just  now : 
nature  gives  him  his  old  monopoly  for  the  present  year, 
and  he  may  have  it  next  year,  and  during  that  which 
follows.  But  he  knows  that  there  is  a  rival  coming 
into  the  field,  to  compete  vrith  him  for  the  additional 
food  for  which  the  rising  enterprise  and  increasing 
population  of  the  country  vrill  make  a  market ;  and  the 
agriculturist  is  not  the  manly,  energetic  son  of  British 
toil  which  he  professes  to  be,  if  he  do  not  manfully  give 
battle  to  his  new  rival,  and  struggle  hard  for  rictory. 
The  increase  of  our  population  (how  often  has  it  been 
told  1}  averages  three  hundred  and  fifty  or  sixty  thou- 
sand in  the  year,— the  increase  of  births  over  deaths, 
not  the  absolute  number  of  births.  Here  we  h&ye  a 
thousand  new  mouths  to  feed  every  day,  and  the  British 
agriculturist  is  the  nearest  at  hand,— can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  he  will  find  sufficient  oceupation  for  his  in- 
dustry and  capital !  Kohl  tells  us  that  the  agriculture 
of  this  oonntiy  is  as  far  behind  that  of  Caiina,as  onr 
manufhcturee  are  before  theirs.  The  Chinese  use  nails 
without  heads;  they  make  their  Nankin  fabrics  with  the 
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original  wearer's  beam ;  they  torn  their  miUs  by  manual 
labour.  If  this,  then,  as  compared  with  our  manufactur- 
ing enterprise,  be  the  type  of  our  agricnltni^J  state, 
what  changes  must  we  not  expect  to  see,  ere  the  farmer 
tsJce  rank  with  the  cotton-spinner,  who  sends  ten  thou- 
sand miles  oyer  the  seas  for  his  materials  ;  brings  them 
here,  and  makes  them  into  cloth  ;  and  sends  the  fabric 
back  to  be  worn  by  the  cultiTator  of  the  cotton  ground, 
who  buys  it  because  it  is  cheaper  than  the  produce  of 
his  natire  looms ! 

T^e  great  curse  under  which  our  agriculture  has 
heretofore  laboured,  is  the  want  of  that  organisation, 
and  rapid  circulation  of  ideas,  by  which  one  mind 
influences  others,  and  improvements  are  suggested, 
considered,  and  put  in  execution,  with  promptness  and 
decision.  The  agricultural  mind  of  England  is  a 
sluggish  cloddy  mass.  To  excite  it  to  energy  and 
aotirity  would  haye  seemed  utterly  hopeless,  without 
some  such  disturbance  of  all  its  elements,  as  we  are  now 
about  to  experience.  The  manufacturer  looks  around 
among  his  neighbous  to  mark  every  Improyement  that 
can  save  a  farthing  per  cent  on  his  outlay  — he  looks 
abroad  over  all  the  earth  to  find  out  any  nation  that 
will  giro  him  a  ikrthing  more  than  its  neighbour  for  his 
completed  tahric.  The  agriculturist  has  his  ejfiu  buried 
in  the  sod  he  treads.  He  leayes  inventions  and  n^arkets 
to  other  people.  He  desires  statesmen,  who  know  that 
world  of  which  he  is  so  ignorant,  to  protect  him,  in 
Gk>d's  name,  a  poor  peasant,  and  let  him  till  the  earth, 
as  his  father  and  grandfather  did  before  him;  using  the 
same  plough  with  wheels  and  four  horses,  thrashing 
with  his  hiuids  or  a  windmill,  and  expecting  that  thirty 
millions  of  people  will  re<}uire  no  more  food  in  the 
present  century,  than  fifteen  in  the  last.  Would  it 
not  be  a  sight  worthy  of  pleasing  contemplation  by 
a  well  regulated  Christian  mind,  were  we  to  see  agri- 
culture and  trade  forgetting  that  they  are  distinct  and 
hostile  interests,  and  joining  in  that  friendly  competition, 
in  which  either  rival  feels  the  good  fortune  of  the  other 
to  be  a  common  benefit  and  blessing  t  The  manufac- 
turing artisan  has  no  treachery  to  avenge,  no  lost 
privileges  to  lament.  The  fictitious  **  protection  "  which 
was  given  him,  on  the  false  and  foolish  supposition  that 
it  would  bribe  him  to  a  support  of  the  general  principle 
of  monopoly,  he  has  resigned  without  a  murmur,  with  a 
smile  of  mingled  contempt  and  good  humour.  He 
throws  himself  with  the  capital  of  his  industry  and 
ability  on  the  wide  market  of  the  world,  content  to  draw 
his  share,  according  to  his  merits,  in  the  general 
distribution  of  the  bounties  of  Providence.  Let  the 
agriculturist,  who  is  now  in  the  same  position,  watch  his 
motions,  and  draw  lessons  of  wisdom.  To  these 
enlightened  sons  of  manufacturing  toil,  a  bright  day  is 
now  opening  through  the  darkness  which  of  late 
overshaiilowed  their  prospects.  It  seemed  as  if  igno- 
rance and  selfishness  had  combined  by  the  protraction 
of  a  legislative  blunder,  to  stop  the  free  circulation  of 
the  life-blood  of  their  energies.  An  anxious  dreary 
depressing  prospect  it  must  have  been  to  those  who 
knew  and  felt  the  danger.  But  if  there  be  any  faith  in 
the  best  drawn  inferences  from  the  symptoms  of  the 
political  atmosphere,  it  is  now  passed,  and  the  stage  is 
widened  for  that  matchless  union  of  enterprise,  patience, 
and  skill,  that  have  made  this  island  the  workshop  and 
store-house  of  the  worid,  and  making  it  so,  are  giving 
it  the  world's  peacefhl  and  beneficent  mastery.  There 
is  not  a  finer  illustration  of  the  scientific  genius  and  the 
organizing  cj^ipacity  of  man,  than  our  manufacturing 
system  affords. 

To  produce  the  cheap  fabrics  which  we  distribute 
over  the  earth,  there  is  in  constant  progress  an  organized 
co-operation  of  large  bodies  of  men,  and  an  application 
of  individual  energy  to  the  production  of  general  results, 
which  the  inllitary  operations  of  Napoleon  have  not 
equalled  or  even  approached;  and  all  is  the  doing  of 
individual  unaided  energy,  by  good  fortune  exempt  ^m 
the  destructive  interference  of  legislation.  At  the  time 
when  the  constabulary  force  commission  were  collecting 
their  evidence,  they  came  in  contact  vith  some  clever 
mechanics,  who  had, formed  the  notion  that  the  oapiulist 


and  his  profits  might  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  the 
manufactures  of  the  country  might  be  conducted  by  the 
operatives  themselves,  through  the  management  of 
committees.  The  arrangement  wonld  have  had  precisely 
the  defects  of  Parliamentary  committees,  and  boards  of 
trade  for  the  management  of  the  manufacturers'  profits 
and  the  labourers*  wages,  ^and  the  fixing  of  the  relations 
of  each  to  the  other  according  to  the  wisdom  of  these 
managers.  A  dialogue  in  which  one  of  these  artisans 
bears  a  part,  is  so  clear  a  revelation  of  those  pecolisri- 
ties  which  have  been  the  life-blood  of  our  maaafketoring 
snpremacy,  that,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  agricaltorists, 
that  they  may  see  what  intelligence,  energy,  and  order, 
have  accomplished  in  the  rival  department  of  prodactire 
industry,  we  here  quote  it — 

Q.  **  Supposing  all  difficulties  as  to  the  capital  orer- 
come,  a  proper  building  erected,  proper  madunery  ob- 
tained, and  all  contentions  as  to  which  of  the  co-opera- 
tives should  take  the  best  and  which  the  most  irluome 
labour,  settled,  and  proper  subordination  obtained, 
there  still  comes  the  business  of  buying  the  raw  material; 
and  next,  that  of  selling  the  manufactured  prodoct;  a 
business  requiring,  as  yon  will  admit,  much  skill  promptly 
applied,  to  guard  against  failure,  or  bankruptcy.  How 
would  you  that  a  committee  should  transact  such  bosi* 
ness  in  the  market ! " 

A.  '^  For  that  business  it  might  undoubtedly  be  ex- 
pedient that  they  should  choose  some  skilful  and  trust- 
worthy person." 

Q.  **  Who  having  large  capital,  or  the  success  of  the 
undertaking  in  his  hands,  and  being  open  to  the  tempta- 
tions of  embezzlement,  or  to  large  bribes  on  the  betrayal 
of  his  trust,  you  would  perhaps  think  it  right  should  be 
well-paid,  to  diminish  those  temptations!" 

A»  "  Certainly,  I  see  no  objection  to  that ;  he  onght 
to  be  well-paid." 

Q.  **  Th«t  being  so,  what  would  you,  an  operatire 
capitalist  say,  be  willing  to  give  to  such  a  person  for 
the  management  of  your  £100,  productively  to  obtain  a 
return  of  weekly  wages  for  your  subsistence,  for  obtain- 
ing and  superintending  the  fitting  machinery,  selecting 
and  buying  skilfhlly  ^he  raw  commodity,  aud  selling 
the  manufactured  produce,  without  any  laboar  or  care 
on  your  part  1 " 

A.  *^l  have  never  considered  the  Subject  in  that 
point  of  view,  and  can  hardly  say  ;  but  I  think  £4  or 
£5  a-year  would  not  be  unreasonable  ;  for  my  own 
part,  I  should  not  object  to  that." 

**  It  may  surprise  you,  and  it  is  well  that  yon  and  the 
respectable  mechanics  engaged  in  this  branch  of  mano- 
facture  should  know,  that  the  service  spoken  of  is  all 
rendered  to  them  for  one-half ;  now,  indeed,  when  trade 
is  depressed,  for  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  sam,  which 
you,  and  perhaps  they,  would  deem  af^r  renumerationi: 
That  the  £10Q  capital  is  furnished ;  the  building  erected, 
the  machinery  of  the  most  efficient  kind  is  supplied,  and 
raw  commodity  purchased,  the  laboar  in  working  it  ap 
directed  ;  the  maiicets  vigilantly  attended,  and  the  sales 
of  the  mann&cturttd  produce  faithfUlly  made  at  the  best 
price,  without  any  care  or  thought  on  their  parts  ;  aud 
that  the  manager  or  capitalist  who  is  provided  for  yoa 
does  all  this,  and  is  well  satisfied  with  a  remuneration 
of  408.  or  50s.  per  annum  for  each  individual  whom  he 
serves  whilst  serving  himself." 

The  talk  about  <*the  peculiar  burdens  on  land,'*  has  been 
of  great  service  to  all  parties.  It  has  shown  that  the 
monster  burden,  and  the  archetype  of  all  the  others,  is 
the  indolence  of  the  agricultural  mind.  Gradually  we 
are  getting  out  others  in  detail.  A  Mr.  Gower  tells  the 
North  Walfiham  Farmers'  Club,  that  in  every  hundred 
acres  of  land,  there  are  ten  in  fiBuces;  and  that  the 
space  thus  occupied  might  be  reduced  to  one-half)  or 
from  ten  to  fi?e  per  cent.  But  how  much  of  the  land  n 
occupied  by  roads,  and  how  much  of  it  is  useless  for 
want  of  proper  roads  and  bridges !  and  how  mnch  of 
the  whole  mismanagement  of  our  internal  transit  is 
owing  to  the  selfishness  of  onr  landed  proprietors,  each 
using  his  infiuence  as  a  trustee,  or  otherwise,  for  the 
benefit  of  himself  and  to  the  prejudice  of  his  neighboor; 
and  thus  all  co-operating  to  make  the  va«t  local  taxa- 
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tioD  of  the  C0011I17  at  HUle  1>enefioiaI  as  it  can  be  made 
to  ibe  pnblic,  and  as  great  a  harden  as  possible,  both  on 
the  Iinded,  and  every  other  interest  1  This  gmmbling 
iboat  peeoliar  burdens,  is  turning  the  eyes  of  the  public 
t»  the  nibjeet  of  local  taxation.  They  are  beginning 
to  iBk  who  pay  these  taxes  !  by  whose  authority  are 
they  leried !  and  to  what  good  purpose  an  they  applied ! 
In  1843,  the  peer  law  eommissioners  made  a  report  on 
keil  tazatfon  in  England  and  Wales.  They  only 
opened  np  the  general  character  of  this  object  of  in- 
%UTjy  tad  diowed  how  important  in  a  pecuniary  and 
eeoBomic  point  of  view  it  might  become;  preparing  the 
pablie  for  more  fhll  inquiries,  which  we  beliere  are  eren 
DOW  ia  progress.  In  that  report,  after  certain  local 
texes  applicable  solely  to  England  and  Wales,  and 
exeeediog  on  the  whole  eight  millions  in  amount,  are 
eoooienUed,  the  reporters  proceed  to  say  :  — 

"  If  to  the  above  amount  were  added  the  sums  applied 
bj  local  aathorities  to  local  purposes,  but  raised  under 
a  sjrstem  of  taxation,  different  fron^  that  which  is 
adrerted  to  in  this  report,  such  as  the  turnpike  tolls, 
the  TarioQS  navigation,  and  port,  and  harbour  dues,  and 
the  fees  paid  in  the  local  administration  of  justice,  and 
in  the  performance  by  yarions  local  officers  of  adminis- 
tntiTe  dnties,  the  anms  annnidly  disposed  of  by  local 
aatboritier  in  England  and  Wales  would  appear  much 
more  eonsiderable,  and  certainly  could  not  be  much 
short  of  twelve  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  If,  again,  to 
thii  were  added  the  amounts  raised  and  disposed  of  in 
a  similar  manner  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  amount 
woald  nndoubtedly  exceed  that  at  the  disposal  of  some 
of  the  more  important  states  of  Europe,  for  all  the  pur- 
poses both  of  general  and  local  government.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  the  whole  of  the  current  expendi- 
tare  of  the  govemiAent  of  this  empire,  for  all  the  dis- 
borsementa  incidental  to  the  legislation  by  parliament, 
aod  by  the  queen  in  council,  for  all  the  costs  of  all  the 
departments  of  the  home  and  colonial  administrative 
gOTemment,  of  the  if  hole  of  the  judicial  and  executive, 
ezpeneei  of  our  soperior  courts  of  law  and  equity,  of 
the  army  and  navy,  and  of  the  diplomatic  service  of  the 
country  at  home  and  abroad,  does  not  (omitting,  of 
coarse,  the  interest  and  repayment  of  the  public  debt,) 
exceed  twenty-one  m^lions,  it  will  be  readily  admitted 
that  these  fhnds,  of  which  the  administration  is  left  to 
local  bodies,  do  by  tiieir  great  amount,  and  the  conse- 
qoent  extent  of  good  or  evil  which  may  be  effected  by 
their  application,  justify  as  carefUl  an  examination  of 
the  nodes  in  which  they  are  imposed,  levied,  and  em- 
ployed, as  is  habitually  extended  to  that  portion  of  our 
public  taxes,  which  is  annually  brought  under  the  con* 
sideratlon  of  parliament. 

Did  the  reader  ever  see  collected  together  the  local 
tctiof  one  session  of  parliament !»  We  will  venture 
to  say,  that  those  of  the  last  session  are  as  large  a  mass 
»that  whole  collection  of  the  statute  law  of  the  realm, 
vbich  Bacon  thought  was  growing  too  great  for  any 
oae  man's  comprehension.  The  greater  portion  of  these 
Mts  aathoriae  the  levying  of  local  taxes,  and  constitute 
^&U  parliamente,  in  the  shape  of  trustees,  commis- 
Gooers,  and  others,  with  powers  of  voting  supplies, 
which  they  have  a  rare  art  in  drawing  out  of  the 
pockets  of  their  ^sei^bours.  On  the  one  hand,  the  ex- 
P«a»  of  procnrinig  these  acts  is  a  prodigious  burden  to 
the  eonntry  ;  and  on  the  other,  they  occupy  to  a  great 
extent,  that  legislative  time,  which  ought  te  be  bestowed 
OB  the  general  business  of  the  community.  With  small 
^ies  acting  independently  of  the  pdblio  control, 
Bwayed  by  local  prejudices  and  self-interest,  and  unable 
to  afford  snftcient  remuneration  for  the  proper  scientific 
'npcrintendence  of  their  public  works,  the  levyers  and 
<^^stribators  of  our  locfil  taxes,  we  can  readily  believe, 
bare  aecompliahed  the  problem  of  employing  the  largest 
snoont  of  the  public  money,  to  the  smallest  possible 
purpose.  Let  ns  80ppo.se  the  revenue  of  the  customs 
collected  and  expended  by  several  hundreds  of  local 
boards,  deputed  with  ihe  power  of  allocating  the  duties 
on  all  articles  of  import,  of  collecting  the  money,  of 
cxpendrng  it  in  the  branches  of  the  public  service  in 
each  di&trict,  and  of  accounting  for  the  receipt  and  ex- 


I  penditure  —  to  themselves  ;  we  would  then  have  tha 
department  of  our  revenue  managed  just  as  well  as  oui^ 
lo<»l  taxation  for  purposes  of  internal  transit. 

It  was  at  one  time  rumoured  that  government,  look- 
ing on  the  expenditure  connected  with  turnpike  and 
other  public  roads,  as  ''peculiar  burdens  upon  land,'* 
intended  to  afford  the  landlords  relief,  by  throwing  a 
great  portion  of  this  expense  on  the  consolidated  fund.- 
Government  has  thought  more  wisely  of  the  matter. 
Roads  through  agricultural  districts,  are  just  the  same 
burden  on  the  proprietors,  that  drains  and  fences  are. 
They  are  part  of  that  inveetmeot  of  capital  which 
makes  the  land  valuable.  If  the  public  pay  for  the  one 
class  of  benefits,  it  should,  for  the  sake  of  mere  unifor- 
mity, pay  for  the  other  also.  But  it  seems  that  the 
government  are  inclined  to  do  the  landlords  the  invalu- 
able favour  of  organis^ing  them  to  act  in  union  for  their 
common  good,  and  terminating,  or  at  least  modifying 
the  present  system,  by  ^vhich  every  little  knot  of 
justices  of  peace,  or  road  trustees,  are  trying  what  bene- 
fit they  can  do  to  themselvee,  by  injuring  their  neighbours. 
In  1635,  a  select  committee  reported  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  high  roads  in  Scotland.  It  is  a  general 
opinion,  that,  from  the  greater  extent  of  the  districts, 
putting  larger  clusters  of  roads  under  the  management 
of  each  body  of  trustees,  our  system  is  superior  to  the 
English.  Let  us,  then,  present  our  readers  with  a  picture 
of  it,  drawn  by  a  no  less  artist  than  J.  C.  Colquhoun, 
Esq.  M.P.  in  his  evidence  before  the  committee. 

Q.  ^  Are  you  aware  of  any  circumstance  connected 
with  the  assessment,  either  as  respects  individuals,  or 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  collected,  that  you  think  objec- 
tionable!" 

A,  **  There  is  a  great  objection  to  pay  the  high  statute- 
labour  rate  on  the  part  of  the  farmeris ;  and,  too  often, 
there  is  a  very  bad  return  to  the  farmer,  from  the  irre- 
gular and  defective  management  of  the  roads.  It  has 
struck  me  frequently  that  much  mischief  has  arisen  firom 
each  road  being  managed  under  different  sets  of  mana- 
gers, by  the  proprietors  of  the  estates,  or  their  factors, 
who  may  be  careless  or  ignorant  in  the  management  of 
roads.  It  has  constantly  occurred  to  me,  that  if  the 
roads  could  be  brought  under  a  more  general  manage- 
ipent,  they  might  be  repaired  more  economically,  and  in 
a  more  efficient  manner.  In  my  own  parish,  the  gentle- 
men are  so  sensible  of  that,  that  the  whole  of  the  statute 
ro^s  are  placed  under  the  charge  of  one  person,  who 
manages  then^  for  a  small  salary,  he  being  also  the  sur- 
veyor of  the  turnpike  roads  in  the  neighbourhood;  and 
under  his  management,  much  more  work  has  been  per- 
formed with  the  same  amount  of  money." 

Q.  <<  Are  the  roads  in  a  better  state  1 " 

A.  •*  Yes.  J  also  know  in  the  parish  of  New  Monk- 
land,,  in  the  county  of  Lanark,  the  roads,  which  were 
formerly  in  a  bad  state,  have  been  placed  under  a  gene- 
ral management,  and  have  been  very  considerably  im- 
proved in  consequence  of  it.'* 

Q.  **  In  that  case  have  they  an  overseer ! " 

A,  "  They  have,  I  think,  an  overseer,  whom  they  ap- 
point from  year  to  year/* 

q.  **  For  a  district  % " 

A.  "  He  is  overseer,  I  believe,  for  the  whole  parish  : 
I  am  not  certain  whether  lie  is  not  for  the  two  parishes 
of  Old  and  New  Monkland,  but  it  is  a  considerable  dis- 
trict of  which  he  is  overseer ;  and  under  that  general 
management  the  roads  have  been  considerably  im- 
proved.*' 

Mr,  Chalmers,  **  Is  there  a  power  under  the  act,  for 
the  trustees  to  appoint  an  overseer  for  their  district !  " 

A,  "  In  Dumbartonshire  such  a  power  is  given.** 

Q,  **  A  power  is  given  to  the  trustees  !  '* 

A.  **  Yes ;  and  it  was  under  that  power  that  we  ap- 
pointed an  overseer. 

Bxr  Wmiavi  Bae.  « Is  it  left  to  the  parish  I  '* 

A.  "Yes.*' 

Mr,  Ckalmert,  *'  Are  the  districts  divided  under  tlie 
act,  or  by  the  trustees  1 " 

A.^l  am  afraid  to  say  any  thing  with  regard  to  that. 
The  general  remark  I  wished  to  make  was,  if  the  districts 
could  be  made  of  8o|B(0ieut  size  to  enable  them  to  pay  a 
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fkir  and  retsonable  naUrj  U>  a  well  skilled  oTeneer, 
they  woold  haTe  the  serTicet  of  an  intelligent  man; 
and  the  reeolt  would  be  leas  outlay  a&d  more  work 
done." 

CAaimkifi.  **  This  is  not  the  ease  in  Dumbartonshire ! " 

^.«No." 

Q.  '^  Are  the  committee  to  understand  that  the  money 
assessment  is  alloeated  paroehially  1 " 

A.  **  It  is  aUocated  parochially." 

Mr.  C^ialmen.  "  To  certain  parties  in  each  parish ! " 

A.  *^  Yes;  and  that  is  one  of  the  great  practical  objec- 
tions to  the  present  working  of  the  statute  labour  act. 
The  gentlemen  of  a  parish  meet  together  once  a-year, 
and  tiiere  is  a  general  scramble  amongst  them,  each  en- 
deaTouring  to  get  as  much  money  as  he  can  for  his  own 
road,  for  Us  own  estate,  or  for  his  own  neighbourhood ; 
and,  therefore,  paying  more  attention  to  his  indiridnal 
interest,  as  a  landed  proprietor,  than  to  the  parish.  Thus 
it  often  happens  that  the  most  influential  proprietor  will 
get  a  snm  of  money  allocated  to  a  road  which  is  of  veiy 
little  consequence  to  the  parish;  a«d  a  road  which  is 
really  of  consequence,  will  be  left  neglected,  because 
there  is  less  influence  used  in  reference  to  it.^^ 

Q.  *^  Are  the  roads  classified  1*' 

A,  *<  They  are  in  flsct-  classified,  according  to  the 
interest  of  the  landed  proprietor,  who  may  get  more  or 
less  for  his  own  road." 

SW  William  Roe,  *^  Do  you  think  the  best  plan  would 
be,  for  one.  scientifio  person  to  take  care  of  a  number  of 
different  parishes  1" 

^.  «Yes." 

This  report  is  the  vehicle  of  rery  grierons  complaints, 
not  certainly  to  the  effect  that  the  support  of  the  high 
roads  in  Scotland  is  a  special  burden  on  land,  but  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  a  special  burden  on  industry  for  the  sake 
of  land ;  and  that  an  old  slarish  law  which  required  all 
the  working  people  to  contribute  six  days'  labour  annu- 
ally to  these  roads,  is  still  in  force^  the  labour  being 
taken  not  in  kind  but  in  its  pecuniary  value.  This  harsh 
law  created  riots  of  some  serious  moment,  in  Ross-shire, 
and  during  the  last  session  of  parliament  it  was  some- 
what modified.  We  believe,  however,  it  is  still  the  case 
that  the  burden  of  supporting  these  roads  is  unequal, 
and  that  the  inequality  is  in  favour  of  the  landlord. 

Hi^ji  Baba,  when  he  heard  that  Britain  was  a  land 
of  liberty,  believed  it  till  he  came  to  atoll-bar.  He 
stated  that  he  was  the  guest  of  royalty;  that  he  was 
one  of  the  suite  of  his  Excellency  the  Persian  Ambas- 
sador, protected  by  the  conMttft  mhImim  ftrom  all  exac- 
tions. It  was  all  in  vain,— the  obdurate  pikeman's  an- 
swer was  still,  **  111  trouble  you  for  a  shilling."  When 
Hi^i  spoke  of  the  King,  the  pikeman  mentioned  the 
name  of  **  Trustees."  It  was  clear  to  the  astonished 
Persian  that  Trustees  was  somebody  still  greater  than 
the  King;  so  he  lifted  up  the  eyes  of  astoni&men^  and 
folding  the  arms  of  resignation  on«the  bosom  of  patience, 
concluded  that  liberty  was  a  thing  utterly  unknown 
among  mankind. 

How  scornfully  we  talk  of  the  old  feudal  bondage  of 
France,  which  prohibited  the  Mrf  from  crossing  the 
boundaries  of  his  feudal  lord^s  domaios  without  a  war- 
rant !  How  eloquently  we  declaim  against  passports  ! 
Yet  our  toll  system  is,  in  a  great  measure,  little  better 
than  an  old  feudal  restriction  laid  by  petty  district 
tyrants  on  the  free  motions  of  a  community.  On  the 
great  high  roads,  we  quarrel  not  with  it  in  this  sense. 
It  may  be  a  clumsy  tax;  but  it  is  a  levy  of  money  ap- 
plied for  public  purposes,  and  not  a  mere  district  nuis- 
ance. But  in  the  quantity  of  small  turnpikes  which  in- 
tersect the  country,  it  is  nothing  but  a  mischievous  in- 
terruption of  f^  motion,  by  the  levying  of  a  tax,  of 
which  not,  perliaps,  a  third  is  applied  to  any  good  pur- 
pose. In  returns  to  Parliament  of  the  rents  of  toll-bars 
in  Scotland,  it  appears  that  a  large  propdtion  of  them 
are  let  at  sums  under  £100  a-femr  ;  many  of  them  at 
less  than  £10.    When  a  toll-bar  is  let  foi^  say  £1006, 


the  collector  is  probably  content  with  £100,  on  an  ave- 
rage, of  annual  profit  and  wages  of  labour,— no  Urgs 
remuneration  for  risk  and  anxiety,  and  for  being  oo  tho 
watch  day  and  night,  to  collect  his  shillings.  In  thii 
case,  the  collection  of  the  tax  is  ten  per  cent.  But  will 
the  lessee,  who  pays  £50,  be  content  with  so  mnoh 
again  for  his  watchfhl  and  unceasing  attention !  And 
what  proportion  must  he  who  pays  over  £10,  £20,  or 
£30  to  the  public,  i^eceive  from  travellers  as  the  revwd 
for  collecting  this  annual  pittance !  Bat  it  is  not  only 
in  the  great  difference  between  the  sum  leried  sod 
that  expended  on  the  serrice  of  the  roads,  that  the 
public  suffer.  The  subdivision  of  trusts  all  oyer  tlie 
country  has  fostered  a  mob  of  little  managing  eommitteei, 
each  trying  how  far  it  can  benefit  its  own  peculiar  mts- 
rests,  to  the  haiviy  of  those  of  its  neighbours,  and  of  the 
public  at  large.  In  a  small  book,  called  "  A  Plan  for 
Abolishing  Turnpike  Tolls  and  Statute  Labour,"  bj 
William  Pagan,  writer,  Cupar,  we  find  a  ooUeetioBof 
curious  information  relating  to  the  effects  of  this  sji- 
tem,  gathered  chiefiy  from  the  writer's  personal  expe- 
rience. We  conclude  with  the  following  quotations  :— 
^  The  flourishing  manufacturing  town  of  Dnnfenn- 
line  desires  very  much  to  have  fkee  intercourse  with  the 
'  lang  toun*  of  Kirkcaldy.  That)  however,  will  not  do; 
because  the  twelve  short  miles  which  sepamte  them  sie 
obstructed  by  three  tolls^  For  the  same  reason  there  is 
no  regular  conveyance  on  the  road  betwixt  Cupar  and 
Newburgh— eleven  miles  and  two  tolls ;  Cupar  and  St. 
Andrews — nine  miles,  two  tolls ;  Cupar  and  Elie— 
thirteen  miles,  three  tolls;  Cupar  and  Largo— sine 
miles,  two  tolls ;  Cupar  and  Leven— ten  mile%  two  tolk 
These,  but  for  the  excessive  tolls,  would  all  soon  become 
better  acquainted  with  each  other.  8o  would  all  towni, 
which)  through  the  blighting  toll-bar  system,  an  practi- 
cally  dint  against  each  other.  .  .  •*»•*.. 
With  respect  to  Cupar,  the  connty  town  of  Fife,  where 
very  little  arithmetic  is  required  to  reckon  no  fewer  then 
thirteen  toll-bars  within  a  circuit  of  three  miles  fron 
the  market  cross.  Of  these,  indeed,  so  many  as  MTen 
may  be  said  to  be  within  cry  of  the  market  erosi,  and  of 
the  seven  so  many  as  fire  are  under  separate  Trnsti;  lo 
that  every  one  who  has  occasion  to  pass  through  ffaeie 
flve  bars,  though  within  the  same  half-hour,  most  nb- 
mit  to  five  separate  exactions  of  toll.  An  iadiTidul 
with  a  cart-load  of  wares,  which  he  is  anxious  to  eobmit 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  enters  Cupar  from  the 
south— pays  there ;  makes  his  way  along  the  Bonn jgste 
to  Carslogie  toll— pays  there ;  croeses  to  the  next 
publlo  road  on  the  north,  and  turning  towards  Capsr, 
finds  himself  at  the  Amott's  Comb  toll— pays  then; 
having  a  fkncy  to  try  the  good  people  of  Kihnaies 
Castle,  which  is  just  at  hie  elbow,  he  passes  Balgarrie 
toll— pays  there  ;  and  being  disposed  to  fiee  fVom  snob 
impositions,  as  he  thinks  them,  he  turns  his  fkce  towards 
tiie  populous  and  thriving  village  of  Ceres;  but  on  lesTtog 
Cupar,  is  caught  again  at  the  Ceres  branch  of  the  Soath 
toll,  and  pays  there.  The  honest  man  no  doubt  wonden 
at  these  five  toll  Uxations,  but  is  counselled  to  sUy  hii 
wrath,  as  altogether  unavailing,  because  each  and  all  of 
the  five  exactions  are  quite  legal,  and  fUlly  sanctioned 
by  the  acta  of  Parliament.  And  he  is  counselled  cor 
rectly.  The  Cupar  South  bar,  first  mentioned,  is  under 
the  ^ife  Turnpike  Act,t^upar  district  Trust ;  the  Gu>- 
logie  bar,  managed  well,  as  it  shpuld  be  by  the  R^d 
Trustees  of  the  four  counties  of  Fife,  Kinross,  CIsck- 
mannan,  and  Perth,  is  under  the  Kinross-shire,  Ac. 
ttoad  Act  by  schedule  A>  annexed  to  which  (p.  70)  it  u 
declared  that  toll  is  to  be  demanded  and  levied  at  that 
bar,  though  within  six  miles  of  any  other  gates;  Arnott  s 
Comb  bar,  Balgarvie  bai^  and  Cupar  Ceres  bar,  sgus, 
are  all  under  the  Fife  Act,  Cupar  district,  which  bsi  a 
schedule  B  (p.  32)  appointing  tolls  to  be  demanded  ud 
levied  at  each  of  these  three  gates,  although  witbm  ux 
miles  of  each  other,  or  of  any  other  gates.  Hence  the 
five  successire  exactions  of  toll.*'  ^ 
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THE  TARIFF  AND  THE  OREGON. 

BY  AN  ENGLISHMAN  IN  AMERICA. 


TO  TH£  EDITOR  OF  TAITS  MAGAZINE. 

Washington,  February  29, 1846. 

SiB,~In  the  present  disturbed  state  of  the  relations 
betwixt  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  on 
the  foolish  Oregon  question,  nothing  can  be  more 
saiatary  or  proyidential  than  the  progress  which 
the  pabUc  mind  in  both  countries  is  now  making 
towards  sound  views  of  Political  Economy.  If  the 
Tiriffs  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  Walker,  respec- 
tireljybe  adopted  by  the  legislatures  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, as  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  they  will  be 
on  their  own  merits,  war  becomes  almost  an  impos- 
sibility,— the  strife  of  arms  gives  way  to  that  of 
arts  and  peaceful  industry,  —  the  rifle  and  the 
sword  are  discarded  for  the  ploughshare  and  the 
loom.  The  qnality  of  Free  Trade,  like  that  of 
mercy,  is  not  strained.  It  is  twice  blessed.  It 
blesses  those  who  give,  and  those  who  take.  It 
has  a  tendency  even  to  increase  the  circle  of  its 
attraction ;  and,  without  insisting  upon  reciprocity 
as  a  condition,  it  makes  reciprocity  inevitable. 
To  open  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  to  the  food  of 
the  world,  is  not  merely  to  adjust  the  balance  of 
domestic  interests,  and  to  relieve  our  manufactur- 
ing industry  and  capital  from  the  tribute  which 
they  now  pay  to  the  lords  of  the  soil.  Such  a 
step  will  operate,  not  merely  upon  the  individuals 
of  a  single  nation,  but  upon  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  considered  as  individuals.  It  will  place  their 
relations  upon  an  enduring  basis,  and  oppose  to 
the  impulses  of  national  jealousy  and  passion  the 
invincible  barrier  of  palpable  and  direct  interest. 

How  near  at  hand  this  millennium  may  be,  as 
far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  it  is  impossible 
for  me,  who  indite  these  pages  at  a  distance  of 
three  thousand  miles,  with  accuracy  to  foretel. 
But  while  I  fully  participate  in  the  astonish- 
ment with  which,  from  all  accounts,  Sir  Robert 
PeeVs  comprehensive  scheme  has  been  received  by 
my  countrymen  at  home,  my  satisfaction  is  all 
the  greater,  because,  independent  of  its  intrinsic 
merits,  I  trust  it  is  destined  to  have  a  most 
heneficial  influence  upon  the  political  relations  of 
two  kindred  and  commercial  nations.  It  certainly 
oTJght  to  have  —  I  believe  it  will  have — such  an 
influence  ;  but  I  believe  and  tremble,  for  reasons 
which  shall  be  shortly  alleged,  and  which  no 
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small  personal  experience  of  the  state  of  public 
feeling  throughout  the  United  States  induces  me, 
though  with  great  diffidence,  to  ofier. 

Before  these  remarks  appear  in  print,  the  news 
of  the  twice-rejected  offer  to  submit  the  Oregon 
question  to  arbitration  will  have  reached  your 
readers,  and  may  have  produced,  I  fear,  an  irritat- 
ing effect  upon  the  public  mind  of  Britain.  Much 
as  I  love  peace,  profoundly  as  I  feel  the  trivial 
character  of  the  dispute,  I  am  not  disposed  to 
expect,  scarcely  to  desire,  that  it  should  bo  other- 
wise. During  the  whole  course  of  this  question, 
all  the  forbearance  has  been  upon  our  side,  all  the 
frenzy  and  passion  on  the  other.  From  the  4th  of 
December  up  to  the  present  time,  the  Oregon 
question  has  been  brought  before  one  or  the  other 
House  of  Congress  nearly  every  day,  and  has  been 
argued,  with  few  exceptions,  in  a  spirit  to  which 
the  experience  of  civilized  senates  affords  no 
parallel.  No  single  constituency  has,  to  my 
knowledge,  repudiated,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the 
sentiments  of  their  representative ;  on  the  con- 
trary, every  indication  of  public  sentiment  has 
gone  to  indorse  the  most  ultra  pretensions.  Meet- 
ings have  been  held  throughout  the  country,  espe- 
cially in  the  west,  at  which  the  cry  has  ever  been, 
"  The  whole  of  Oregon,  or  none  !"  Some  of  the 
State  Legblatures  have  taken  up  the  matter  on  their 
own  account,  and  have  handled  it  with  about  the 
same  degree  of  wisdom  and  moderation  which  has 
been  displayed  in  the  Washington  Wittenagemote. 
Nor  has  the  reception  of  the  news  by  Tlie  Cambria 
materially  lowered  the  tone  of  the  ''  dogs  of  war  " 
in  Congress.  During  the  present  week,  Mr.  Dicken- 
son, senator  from  the  comparatively  civilized  and 
populous  state  of  New  York,  the  breath  of  whose 
nostrils  is  British  commerce,  has  found  no  difficulty 
in  reconciling  the  interests  of  his  state  with  the 
advocacy  of  claims  which  he  knows  can  never  be 
peacefully  conceded.  Yesterday,  Messrs  Breese, 
Cass,  Hannegan,  and  Allen,  from  Illinois,  Michi- 
gan, Indiana,  and  Ohio,  respectively,  enlisted  their 
smsll  talents  once  more  in  this  unhappy  crusade 
against  the  peace  of  the  world.  Yet,  if  I  were 
called  upon  to  name  the  States  most  likely  to  be 
benefited  by  Sir  Robert  Peel's  measure,  I  should 
select  the  four  which  have  intrusted  their  interests 
to  these  infatuated  persons.  They  are  precisely 
the  States  for  whose  immense  surplus  of  maize, 
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salt  provisions,  and  other  agricultural  produce,  our 
markets  are  about  to  be  opened,  to  the  advantage 
of  all  parties  concerned.  j^Qum  tanta  instmia,  civet  9 
What  strange  madness  is  this  which  weaves,  at 
such  a  juncture,  the  spells  of  horrid  war ! 

Looking  to  the  immense  territorial  resources 
of  the  United  States,  as  at  present  constituted, 
the  inadequacy  of  their  population  for  the 
purposes  of  agriculture,  and  even  of  civilization, 
the  intrinsic  worthlessness  of  the  Oregon  territory^ 
the  distance  and  dangers  of  the  way,  the  lion  in 
the  path,  the  unsuitableness  of  Republican  insti- 
tutions for  wars  of  aggression  and  conquest, — ^no 
words  can  be  too  strong  to  express  the  surprise 
with  which  the  world  has  seen  the  American 
people  throw  themselves  into  an  agitation  so 
chimerical  and  so  fruitless.  I  find  it  stated  in 
a  book  which  professes  to  be  a  guide  to  emigrants 
to  this  land  of  promise,  that  ^the  distance  from 
Independence  on  the  extnme  western  border  of 
Missouri  to  Oregon  city  on  the  banks  of  the 
Columbia,  is  upwards  of  two  thousand  miles,  and 
may  be  accomplished,  by  moderate  travelling,  in 
about  eighteen  or  twenty  weeks."  The  greater 
portion  of  the  route  is  over  an  arid  desert,  infested 
by  bands  of  savages;  without  water,  and  therefore 
without  grass,  over  which  equipped  expeditions 
of  scientific  explorers  with  difficulty  find  their 
way.  But  when  the  goal  is  attained,  nothing  is 
attained  except  lands  incomparably  inferior  to 
those  which  the  deluded  emigrants  have  left  be- 
hind. The  truth  is,  tliat  nobody  in  possession  of 
his  senses  and  of  the  facts,  leaves  the  United 
States  for  Oregon,  except  those  to  whom  the  re- 
straints of  even  semi-civilization  are  irksome,  who 
find  even  the  star-spangled  banner  too  austere  a 
symbol  for  their  taste,  and  who  desire  to  plant  a 
fiag  of  more  licentious  freedom  for  themselves  on 
the  banks  of  the  Pacific.  It  was  only  the  other 
day  that  I  inquired  of  a  citizen  of  Missouri, 
whether,  within  his  knowledge,  any  men  of  respec- 
tability or  capital  had  emigrated  to  Oregon.  His 
reply  was,  "  Certainly  not ;  none  but  loafers  *  go 
there."  That  a  few  families  of  indigent  squatters, 
the  scum  and  refuse  of  the  backwoods  population, 
prompted  by  the  instinct  of  the  savage,  whom 
they  resemble  in  every  thing  but  his  virtues, 
should  desire  to  prowl  unquestioned  over  the  wil- 
derness, is  natural,  and,  as  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, pardonable  enough ;  but  tliat  a  nation 
claiming  to  be  commercial  and  civllieed,  should, 
in  the  cause  of  such  men,  its  most  worthless  citi- 
zens, run  the  risk  of  war,  put  in  jeopardy  its 
dearest  interests,  proclaim  sentiments  against 
which  the  common  sense  of  Christendom  revolts, 
and  which  must  be  put  down  by  force  if  necessary, 
is  a  backward  step  in  the  progress  of  civiliKation, 
which  the  United  States  ought  to  have  been  the 
last  people  in  the  world  to  take. 

But  the  United  States  are  not  now  as  they 
were  in  their  palmy  days,  when  the  price  of 
liberty  had  just  been  dearly  paid,  and  its  value 
was  still  duly  appreciated.  The  names  of  Wash- 
ington the  Incorruptible,  of  Jefivrson,  of  Hamil- 


*  Loafer  is  mh  American  word  to  oxpnv  an  idler,  a 
mauvait  sujetf  a  '*  loose  fiali.'* 


ton,  of  Jay,  still  linger,  it  is  true,  in  the  "  mouth 
honour"  of  the  progressing  republic :  but  their  pre- 
cepts and  example  are  alike  discarded,  and  their 
virtues  altogether  out  of  date.  The  plague  of 
demagogues  is  upon  the  land,  the  compromises  of 
the  constitution  are  trampled  under  foot,  the 
tyranny  of  the  numerical  majority  is  complete,— 
from  the  President  downwards,  the  whole  patron- 
age of  the  government  is  in  the  hands  of  petty 
naanagers  and  pot-house  politicians,  who,  in  secret 
conclave,  determine  beforehand  their  guilty  mea- 
sures, and  their  contemptible  tools.  Thesystemlately 
introduced,  of  electing  the  executive  by  caucus,  or 
preliminary  convention,  unknown  to  the  constita- 
tion,  is  the  fims  et  wigo  mdhrtua  which  at  present 
oppress  the  American  republic.  The  trading  poli- 
ticians and  managers  of  the  two  great  parties, 
meet  together  respectively,  elect  their  puppets, 
and  agree  upon  the  war  cries  by  which  they  shall 
be  bolstered  up.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  their 
choice  seldom  falls  upon  the  noblest  and  most 
accomplished  heads,  and  that  much  tinsel  and 
stage  effect  is  in  requisition  to  set  forth  the  idols 
which  they  call  upon  the  people  to  worship. 
The  parties  are  then  summoned  to  send  delegates 
to  some  certain  place,  on  a  certain  day,  nomin- 
ally to  decide  upon  the  candidate  who,  at  the 
time  and  place  appointed  by  law,  is  to  poll  the 
strength  of  the  party.  The  pretext  is  to  avoid 
divisions ;  the  effbct  is  to  give  to  the  needy  tribe 
of  office-seekers  and  demagogues  the  control  of 
the  popular  vote.  Meanwhile  the  mass  of  intelli« 
gent  and  respectable  citizens,  who  have  kept  aloof 
from  these  abnormal  combinations,  find  the  tide 
of  popular  opinion  setting  strongly  in  a  particu- 
lar direction,  and  are  themselves  imperceptibly 
borne  along  with  it.  For  when  the  decree  has  once 
gone  forth  from  headquarters,  every  art  is  resorted 
to  to  preserve  the  discipline  of  Whig  or  Democra- 
tic ranks,  as  the  case  may  be.  Citizens  are  con- 
jured not  to  risk  the  defeat  of  their  party  and 
their  principles  by  opposing  the  election  of  such  a 
candidate  put  in  nomination  by  a  majority  of 
the  sovereign  people,  assembled  at  such  and 
such  a  convention.  A  hireling  press  works  up 
the  Shibboleth  of  faction  into  some  semblance  of 
reason  or  expediency ;  and  before  the  common 
sense  of  the  country  has  time  to  come  to  the 
rescue,  the  day  of  trial  arrives,  the  tool  of  the 
demagogues  is  mounted  to  power  by  the  votes 
of  men  who  have  nothing  in  common  with  him 
except  the  party  designation  which  he  bears ;  his 
patrons  are  summoned  from  every  city  and  village, 
to  enjoy  the  spoils  of  office ;  and  a  legacy  of  ppf- 
posterous  policy,  hatched  in  the  excitement  of 
election  contests,  is  bequeathed  to  the  coantrv, 
and  half  carried  out  before  ita  fatal  tendency 
becomes  clearly  discernible. 

The  epidemic  of  territorial  aggrandiEcmeat, 
which  is  now  sweeping  over  the  United  States, 
originated  in  this  wise.  Texas  and  Oregon,  those 
fatal  twins,  first  saw  the  light  at  tlie  caucus  meet- 
ing of  the  democratic  party,  commonly  called  the 
Baltimore  Convention,  held  in  the  spring  of  1844 
to  secure  the  election  of  Mr.  Polk.  The  dema- 
gogues judged  rightly    of  the  character  of  the 
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American  populace  when  they  touched  the  strings 
of  conqnest  and  of  war.  Madses  of  men,  who  are 
at  once  well>fed  and  have  nothing  to  lose,  will 
always  throw  up  their  caps  for  him  who  hlows 
the  loudest  bugle.  It  was  further  rightly  judged 
that  Texas  and  Oregon  would  mutually  sus- 
tain each  other.  By  the  annexation  of  the 
fonner,  the  sectional  interests  of  the  south  and 
south-west  obtain  a  preponderating  influence  in 
the  federal  councils ;  which  stimulates  the  ambition 
of  the  north  and  north-west  to  acquire  fresh  terri- 
toiy  for  themselves,  abore  the  line  of  slavery.  To 
adjust  the  domestic  balance  of  power,  this  reckless 
people  seem  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  peace  of  the 
world  and  the  interests  of  their  country.  On  the 
same  principle,  the  invasion  of  Mexico  on  the  south 
may  shortly  be  made  the  pretext  for  the  invasion 
of  Canada  on  the  north. 

''Thiifl  bad  begins,  bat  worse  remains  behind." 

There  is  no  telling  where  this  lust  of  empire 
will  end,  unless  it  receive  a  timely  check,  in  this 
its  first  stage,  by  the  return  of  the  people  to  their 
senses,  or  by  a  decisive  interposition  on  the  part 
of  the  great  powers  of  Christendom. 

Mr.  Polk  is  already  reaping  the  bitter  fruits  of 
the  electioneering  policy  through  which  he  rose  to 
power.  It  is  his  degrading,  but  self-imposed 
fanction,  to  make  his  country  and  his  cabinet  con- 
temptible in  the  eyes  of  aU  rational  men.  He  has 
to  contmue  a  negotiation,  in  which  he  professes 
that  there  is  nothing  to  concede  ;  he  has  to  pro- 
voke war,  without  venturing  to  prepare  for  it ;  to 
assume  an  attitade  of  swagger  and  defiance,  with- 
out a  shot  in  his  locker,  or  a  banner  in  his  camp  ; 
and  to  rely  with,  modest  confidence  upon  the  con- 
tempt which  his  policy  inspires,  for  final  extrica- 
tion from  the  difficulties  of  his  position.  I  trust 
he  will  not  succeed  in  drawing  too  largely  upon 
the  forbearance  of  his  magnanimous  adversary, 
and  that  an  interruption  of  the  peaceful  relations 
of  the  world  will  not  be  added  to  the  bankruptcy 
'jf  his  own  honour,  and  that  of  his  country. 

Meantime,  though  I  am  assured,  as  well  by 
mj  own  personal  observation,  as  by  the  course 
pursued  by  her  public  men,  that  a  warlike  and 
^bitious  spirit  pervades  the  greater  portion  of 
the  American  Republic,  I  willingly  admit  that 
the  plague  is  not  universal^  and  that  men  are  to 
^  found,  in  more  than  one  section  of  the  Union, 
who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  the  Baal  of  the 
popular  will.  That  the  zeal  of  these  better  men 
has  not  as  yet  been  equal  to  their  own  convictions 
of  the  emergency  of  the  case,  is  deeply  to  be  re- 
gretted. But  the  tyranny  of  public  opinion  in 
this  country,  paralyzes  the  boldest  hearts,  and 
moral  courage  is  a  virtue  nearly  extinct  in  all  the 
relations,  public  or  private,  of  American  life.  I 
^d,  however,  a  majority  of  the  delegation  of  the 
Southern  Atlantic  States,  under  the  able  guidance 
of  Mr.  Calhonn,  prepared  to  adjust  the  Oregon 
<li8pute  upon  any  reasonable  terms,  and  if  the 
worst  come  to  the  worst^  to  resist  a  warlike  crisis 
at  almost  any  hazard.  Their  reasons,  I  think, 
^  appear  quite  conclusive  to  your  readers.  In 
the  first  place,  the  ends  of  this  section  of  the 


country  have  been  gained  by  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  and,  independently  of  ike  fear  of  war,  they 
are  by  no  means  anxious  to  increase  the  territory 
of    the    Northern    or    non-slaveholding    States. 
Secondly,  the  efiects  of  war  will  be  most  disastrous 
to  them,  in  consequence  of  their  maritime  position, 
and  the  certainty  of  a  servile  insurrection  in  such 
a  contingency.     Thirdly,  they  are  dependent  upon 
the  British  market  for  the  sale  of  their  great 
staple,  cotton.    Fourthly,  they  are  anxious  that 
the   question  of  the  Oregon  should  be  at  once 
amicably  disposed  of,  in  order  that  the  new  Tariff 
may  be  brought  before  Congress,  and  that  no  ex- 
cuse may  exist  for  high  duties  in  the  prospect  of 
military  and  naval  appropriations.     There  are,  I 
believe,  not  more  than  one  or  two  delegates  from 
this  section,  who  are  prepared  to  endure  extreme 
measures.    With  the  exception  of  this  compact 
and  intelligent  minority,  the  conduct  of  the  popu- 
lar, or  democratic  party,    whose    strength    lies 
chiefly  in  the  South  and  West,  has  been  most  un- 
satisfactory, notwithstanding  their  professed  adhe- 
rence to  the  doctrines  of  Free  Trade.    As  a  body, 
the  Whigs,  much  to  their  credit,  have  been  found 
upon  the  side  of  peace,  notwithstanding  the  tempta- 
tion to  prop  up  their  falling  Tariff  by  the  military 
expenditures  which  the  prospect,  or    even    the 
rumours  of  war  might  render  necessary.     I  am 
willing  to  give  them  credit  for  the  best  motives, 
and  can  only  regret  that  they  have  not  bestirred 
themselves  more  manfully  in  so  good  a  cause. 
Two  of  their  leading  men,  Messrs.  Webster  and 
Winthrop,  both  from  Massachusetts,  the  principal 
manufacturing  State  of  the  Union,  the  former, 
cautiously  and  indirectly,  the  latter  directly  and 
manfully,  have  preached  peace  and  moderation  to 
their  respective  Chambers.    In  an  earlier  stage  of 
the  controversy,  the  abolitionist  section   of  this 
party,  maddened  by  their  defeat  upon  the  Texas 
question,  gave  utterance  to  sentiments  which  all 
real  philanthropists  must  deplore.    The  rights  of 
Great  Britain  in  Oregon,  are  not  to  be  invaded 
with  impunity,  because  the  domestic  balance  of 
the  American  confederacy  has  been  deranged  by 
the  addition  of  slave  territory  in  the  South.     The 
speeches  of  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Giddings,  to  this 
effect,  cannot  be  read  without  disgust ;  but  the 
former  has  the  excuse  of  extreme  age,  and  the 
latter  is  a  professional  philanthropist,  and  like 
most  of  his  trade,  a  man  of  one  idea.      I  cannot 
believe  that  any  considerable  number  of  the  friends 
of  the  slave  in  the  United  States,  are  prepared  to 
make  Great  Britain  the  scape-goat  of  the  sins  of 
their  southern  brethren.    And  although,  in  the 
unfortunate  event  of  a  war,  the  British  flag  will 
undoubtedly  become  the  symbol  of  emancipation, 
Britons  are  not  prepared  to  do  evil  that  good  may 
come,  or  to  believe,  or  to  desire,  that  the  etUhaneuia 
of  the  domestic  institution  is  to  be  brought  about  in 
a  fratricidal  contest  betwixt  the  two  great  nations 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  blood. 

I  have  delayed  writing  this  article  to  tlie  last 
moment,  in  order  that  no  new  turn  of  circum- 
stances might  embarrass  my  views  of  the  position 
of  affairs  in  this  extraordinary  country.  I  shall 
now  therefore  confine  myself  to  a  brief  state- 
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ment  of  wbat  appears  to  be  the  real  state  of  the 
case,  with  reference  to  the  two  great  questions 
of  the  Oregon  and  the  Tariff.  I  apprehend,  then, 
that  if  the  British  Cabinet  still  preserves  its  equa- 
nimity, the  strength  of  the  hurricane  is  spent  on 
this  side  of  the  water.  The  members  in  both 
Houses  who  have  performed  their  duties  to  their 
constituents,  by  the  delivery  of  such  addresses  as 
have  put  their  own  and  their  country's  valour  in 
the  clearest  light,  will  probably  think  it  unneces- 
sary to  add  to  the  weight  of  their  arguments  by 
Uieir  votes,  and  will  discover  that  of  the  two  horns 
of  the  pregnant  dilemma,  **  the  whole  of  Oregon 
or  none,"  the  one  is  not  feasible,  and  the  other  not 
desirable.  If  I  am  rightly  informed,  notwith- 
standing the  "brave  words"  which  have  been 
uttei'ed,  there  are  not  more  than  seven  patriots  in 
the  §enate,  and  ten  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, who  intend  to  gibbet  themselves  upon  the 
former  alternative.  With  one  or  two  exceptions, 
these  persons  are  from  the  West,  the  quarter  from 
which  the  wise  men  did  not  come.  I  am  toler- 
ably confident,  that  in  a  very  short  time  a 
resolution  will  pass  the  Senate  recommending  the 
Executive  to  adjust  the  matter  peaceful^  and  by 
compromise.  This  being  the  case,  the  settlement 
of  the  details  of  the  arrangement,  will  not,  I 
think,  present  any  features  of  remarkable  diffi- 
culty. 

The  Oregon  difficulty  being  fairly  out  of  the 
way,  the  question  of  the  TariflP  will  occupy  the 
attention  of  Congress,  and  occasion  a  long  and 
lively  debate.  As  a  general  rule,  the  Democratic 
party,  who  are  in  a  majority  in  both  Houses,  will 
vote  for  it,  and  the  Whigs  against  it ;  but  it  will 


encounter  most  opposition  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, owing  to  the  greater  comparative 
weight  in  that  body  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  is  at  once  for  Democracy  and  for  Protection. 
It  is  of  course  difficult  to  speculate  upon  the 
course  of  a  popular  assembly,  especially  one  which 
is  so  much  u)ider  the  influence  of  party  manceuTres 
as  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  But  1 
think  I  express  the  sentiments  of  the  most  in- 
telligent men  of  both  parties  here,  when  I  predict, 
that  it  wUl  become  a  law  without  material  modi- 
fications. The  principal  efforts  of  the  Protectionists 
will  probably  be  directed  to  raise  the  duties  upon 
coal  and  iron  above  the  30  per  cent,  scale  proposed 
by  Mr.  Walker  ;  to  continue  upon  many  articles 
the  principle  of  specific  duties  and  minimum,  so 
dear  to  the  monopolist  mind  ;  and  to  take  tea  and 
coffee  out  of  the  list  of  free  imports.  The 
exemption  of  these  latter  articles  is  not  defen* 
sible  as  a  part  of  a  revenue  Tariff,  such  as  Mr. 
Walker's  professes  to  be,  and  indeed  is  with  this 
exception. 

Mr.  Polk's  views  on  the  subject  of  Free  Trade 
are  reported  to  be  perfectly  orthodox ;  and  he 
doubtless  regrets  that,  by  his  committal  for  party 
purposes  on  the  Oregon  question,  he  has  postponed, 
and  even  put  in  jeopardy,  a  measure  so  frsnght 
with  benefit  to  his  country.  If  the  storm 
should  happily  pass  away,  and  his  administra- 
tion be  signalized  by  a  commercial  reciprocity 
betwixt  two  kindred  nations,  he  may  thank  his 
good  fortune,  rather  than  his  good  management, 
that  his  name  will  go  down  to  future  ages  in  con- 
nexion with  a  great  blessing  Instead  of  a  great 
crime. 
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The  deep  and  almost  universal  regret  felt  for 
the  premature  loss  of  Canning,  though  it  may  in 
part  be  ascribed  to  the  liberal  views  of  policy 
which  distinguished  the  last  years  of  his  public 
life,  was,  we  think,  not  a  little  honourable  to  the 
natui'ally  generous  sentiments  of  the  British  peo- 
ple, who  had  something  both  to  forgive  and  forget 
in  the  past  history  of  the  most  brilliant  of  modem 
politiceJ  adventurers.  This  appellation  is  applied 
with  no  purpose  of  disparagement,  but  solely  as  the 
only  term  which  may  properly  describe  the  early 
position,  and  lucky  star  of  a  friendless  young  man, 
who,  among  ten  thousand  blanks,  drew  the  great 
prize;  and  who  rose  into  eminence  as  much  from  a 
combination  of  fortunate  accidents,  as  by  the 
native  force  of  his  character  and  vigour  of  his  in- 
tellect. How  Canning  made  the  first  great  step 
remains  a  mystery,  which  Mr.  Bell  has  not  satis- 
factorily cleared  up.  The  solution  may  probably 
be  simple:  Mr.  Pitt,  in  a  pressing  emergency, 
was  sorely  in  want  of  aides-de-camp  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  of  subordinates  and  useful  auxi- 
liaries in  the  government ;  and  here,  ready  at  his 
beck,  was  a  young  man  of  brilliant  talents,  and 


of  great  future  promise, — not  the  worse  for  being 
crimped  from  the  enemy's  ranks ;  and  who,  called 
into  public  life  by  himself,  and  unfettered  by 
either  party  or  family  connexions,  might  be 
moulded  to  his  purposes,  and  relied  upon  in  everr 
exigency,  as  a  loyal,  and  perhaps  an  unscrupnlons 
adherent.  The  career  of  Canning  went  far  to  jns- 
tify  the  sagacity  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  his  choice  of  an  in- 
strument ;  though,  if  the  statements  of  Lady  Hester 
Stanhope  are  to  be  received  without  question,  it 
must  be  believed  that  the  declining  chief  became, 
at  last,  somewhat  jealous  of  the  man  whom  he  had 
elevated.  However  all  this  may  be,  it  is  not  a 
little  singular  that,  in  this  writing  and  publishing 
age,  no  personal  memoir  of  a  statesman  so  remark- 
able in  his  fortunes,  so  distinguished  by  accom- 
plishments, and  latterly  so  popular  with  the 
nation,  should  have  appeared  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  after  his  decease.  Many  must  hare  been 
ready  and  willing  for  the  task ;  but  a  great  want 
existed,  which,  we  fear,  is  not  yet  supplied,— 
namely,  the  want  of  materials. 

The  family  and  friends  of  Mr.  Canning  may 
either  think  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for 
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laying  his  personal  history  beneficially  before  the 
world;  or  reasons  may  exist,  though  they  can 
hardly  be  good  reasons,  which  make  them  dislike 
to  recur  to  his  early  connexions  and  adventures. 
This  much  is  certain, — ^that  though  Mr.  Bell  has 
turned  accessible  materials  to  the  best  possible 
account,  and  spared  no  pains  in  research,  he  has 
produced  little  that  is  at  once  new  and  valu- 
able in  the  biography  of  Canning.  Wishing 
posterity  much  good  of  the  treasures  in  store  for 
it  in  the  private  papers  and  familiar  corres- 
pondence of  Canning,  which  will  come  to  light 
one  day,  we  must  meanwhile  make  the  best  of 
what  we  have  here  obtained. 

Mr.  Bell  possesses  one  quality  which,  if  not 
essentia],  yet,  where  it  is  una£feoted,  ever  lends  a 
grace  to  the  biographer — ^fervent  admiration  of 
his  hero.  To  him.  Canning  is  a  great  statesman, 
as  well  as  a  consummate  orator,  and  a  highly  ac- 
complished and  virtuous  man.  The  mantle  of  his 
love  is  even  lapped  over  the  failings  of  those  of 
Canning's  near  relatives,  to  whom  the  world  will 
be  much  more  niggard  of  its  charity.  Not  con- 
tent with  tracing  his  descent  to  the  Cannings  of 
Garragh,  a  family  of  Irish  gentry,  and  also  find- 
ing for  Mm  an  English  descent  from  the  Cannings 
of  Foxcote,  his  immediate  ancestor,  his  father,  the 
eldest  son  and  heir  of  Grarvagh,  who  appears  to 
have  been  not  a  little  of  a  scape-grace,  is  made 
oat  to  have  been  an  ill-used  and  unfortunate 
young  gentleman  of  liberal  sentiments,  persecuted 
by  a  tyrannical  father  for  presuming  to  difi«r 
with  him  in  politics.  The  facts  are,  that  from 
5ome  low  or  indiscreet  amour,  or  other  miscon- 
duct left  in  obscurity,  the  son  and  heir  was 
cast  off,  and,  with  an  annuity  of  £150,  came 
to  London,  where  he  studied  law,  as  many  gay 
jonng  Irishmen  then  studied  law,  wrote  fugitive 
verses  and  articles  for  the  miscellanies  of  the  day, 
of  a  character  which  procured  him  the  friendship 
of  Wilkes,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Bell,  a  victory 
o?er  Smollett.  The  case  made  out  fortius  gentle- 
man is  but  lanoe.  After  hanging  loose  on  London 
society  for  eleven  years,  he  got  rid  of  his  debts,  by 
consenting  to  cut  off  the  entail  of  the  estate,  and 
was  soon  again  as  deeply  in  debt  as  ever.  To 
mend  Ills  condition,  he  at  this  time  married  a 
young  Irish  lady,  a  Miss  Costello,  very  pretty, 
and  as  poor  as  himself.  Mr.  Canning  now  became 
a  wine-merchant,  and  tried  different  plans  to 
maintain  his  family,  but  failed  in  them  all,  and 
died  upon  the  first  anniversary  of  the  birth-day  of 
his  distinguished  son.  This  was  the  1 1th  of  April, 
1771.  His  allowance  of  X*160  a-year  was  immedi- 
ately stopped,  as  Mr.  Canning's  marriage  had  been 
a  fresh  offence  to  his  family.  How  his  young  widow 
and  her  child  were  supported  after  his  decease,  is 
unknown.  After  an  interval  of  some  years,  Mrs. 
Canning  appeared  on  the  London  stage,  under  the 
auspices  of  Garrick,  and  with  the  advantage  of 
high  patronage ;  but  wanting  talent  and  experience, 
she  failed,  and  sank  into  an  inferior  provincial 
actress.  Nor  was  this  her  worst  misfortune.  In 
this  wandering  and  exposed  condition,  the  friend- 
less young  woman  formed  a  connexion  with  a 
ilnnken  nod  thoroughly  profligate  actor,  iiamed 


Reddish,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  producing  diffe- 
rent young  actresses  under  the  equivocal  character 
of  ''  Mrs.  Reddish."  Mr.  Bell  regards  the  legal 
claim  of  Mrs.  Canning,  to  the  name  of  Reddish,  as 
good ;  and  she,  at  all  events,  paid  the  full  penalty 
of  connecting  herself  with  this  infamous  and 
worthless  person,  who,  after  lingering  out  several 
years  in  the  Lunatic  Asylum  of  York,  died  there. 
"  Mrs.  Reddish"  was  still  playing  in  different 
provincial  theatres.  When  at  Plymouth  she  capti- 
vated a  Mr.  Hunn,  a  stage-struck  silk-meroer,  who 
failed  in  business  shortly  after  his  marriage ;  and 
attempting  the  stage,  failed  there  too.  He,  how- 
ever, obtained  some  other  employment,  and  died 
leaving  his  wife  with  two  daughters  and  a  son. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  imprudences  of  Mrs. 
Reddish,  or  Mrs.  Hunn,  she  must  have  possessed 
some  good,  and  many  engaging  qualities ;  for  under 
the  most  trying  circumstances,  she  retained  the 
respect  and  warm  affection  of  her  gifted  son.  As 
a  child,  and  a  very  young  boy,  he  had  shared  her 
evil  fortunes,  when  at  their  lowest  ebb ;  and  though 
early  estranged  from  her  care,  nothing  ever  les- 
sened Canning's  devoted  and  heartfelt  attachment 
to  his  unfortunate  mother.  Let  us  look  for  an  in- 
stant at  the  childhood  of  the  future  leading  boy  of 
Eton,  and  Prime  MiniBter  of  England. 

The  childhood  of  George  Canning  was  passed  under 
the  inauspicious  guardianship  of  Mr.  Reddish,  whose 
disorderly  habits  excluded  the  possibility  of  moral  or 
intellectual  training.  The  profligacy  of  his  life  commu- 
nicated its  reckless  tone  to  his  household,  and  even  the 
material  wants  of  his  family  were  frequently  neglected 
to  feed  his  excesses  elsewhere.  Yet  amidst  these  un- 
propitious  circumstances,  the  talents  of  the  child  attrac- 
ted notice;  and  Moody,  the  actor,  who  had  constant  op- 
portunities of  seeing  him,  became  strongly  interested  in 
his  behalf.  Moody  was  a  blunt,  honest  man,  of  rough 
bearing,  but  of  the  kindliest  disposition ;  and  foreseeing 
that  the  boy's  ruin  would  be  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  the  associations  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  he  re- 
solved to  bring  the  matter  at  once  under  the  notice  of 
his  uncle,  Mr.  Stratford  Canning.  The  step  was  a  bold 
one; — ^for  there  had  been  no  previous  intercourse  between 
the  famiUes,  although  the  boy  was  then  seven  or  eight 
years  old.  But  it  succeeded.  Moody  drew  an  indignant 
picture  of  the  boy's  situation ;  declared  that  he  was  on 
the  high-road  to  the  "gallows"  (that  was  the  word;) 
dwelt  upon  the  extraordinary  promise  he  displayed;  and 
warmly  predicted,  that  if  proper  means  were  taken  for 
bringing  him  forward  in  the  world,  he  would  one  day 
become  a  great  man,  Mr.  Stratford  Canning  was  at  first 
extremely  unwilling  to  interfere;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
negotiation  was  taken  up  by  other  branches  of  the 
family,  owing  to  honest  Moody's  perseverance,  that  he 
ultimately  consented  to  take  charge  of  his  nephew,  upon 
condition  that  the  intercourse  with  his  mother's  con- 
nexions should  be  strictly  abridged. 

Having  undertaken  this  responsibility,  Mr.  Stratford 
Canning  discharged  it  faithfully. 

There  are  varying  accounts  of  whence  the  funds 
came,  which  supported  young  Canning  at  school 
and  the  university.  His  first  school  was  that  of 
Hyde  Abbey,  near  Winchester,  on  the  master  of 
which  he  afterwards  bestowed  a  prebendal  stall  in 
Winchester  Cathedral ;  and  by  the  advice,  it  is 
said,  of  Mr.  Fox,  he  was  sent  to  Eton. 

At  the  house  of  his  uncle,  a  zealous  Whig, 
George  Canning  was  early  introduced  to  Burke, 
Fox,  Sheridan,  and  the  other  leading  Whigs,  among 
whom  he  became  a  favourite.    He  was  f>peedjly 
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disiinguiBhed  at  Eton,  where  he  had  for  contempo- 
raries the  Marqais  of  Wellesley,  and  the  late  Earl 
Grey.  They,  with  others,  were  also  his  associates 
in  a  kind  of  debating  society,  or  mimic  parliament, 
where  unfledged  orators  and  politicians  tried  their 
powers,  and  imped  their  wings  for  higher  flights, 
and  where,  it  is  said,  '^  he  soon  won  distinction  by 
the  vigour  and  clearness  of  his  speeches,  anticipat- 
^^9  upoii  the  themes  of  the  hour,  the  larger  yiews  of 
the  future  statesman."  Already  the  staid,  serious, 
and  studious  lad,  appeared  to  be  forecasting  his 
future  career.  In  the  diary  of  Wilberforce,  it  is 
said,  "  Canning  never  played  at  games  with  the 
other  boys  ;  quite  a  man  ;  fond  of  acting ;  decent 
and  moral."  His  conduct  to  his  mother  all  this 
while,  is  yet  better  evidence  of  his  ripe  and  noble 
character,  and  sound  heart. 

He  made  it  a  saored  rale  to  write  to  her  erery  week, 
no  matter  what  might  be  the  pressure  of  prirate  anxiety 
or  pnblio  business.  His  letters  were  the  oharm  and 
solace  of  her  life  ;  she  cherished  them  with  proud  and 
tender  solicitude,  and  always  carried  them  about  her 
person  to  show  them  exultingly  to  her  friends.  In 
his  boyhood,  his  correspondence  treated  upon  every 
subject  of  interest  on  which  his  mind  was  engaged — his 
studies,  his  associates,  his  prospects,  his  dream  of  future 
distinction,  nourished  in  the  hope  that  its  realization 
might  enable  him,  at  last,  to  place  his  mother  in  a  posi- 
tion of  independence.  And  when  he  finally  reached  the 
height  of  that  dream,  he  continued  to  manifest  the  same 
earnest  and  faithful  feelings.  No  engagements  of  any 
kind  were  eyer  suffered  to  interrupt  his  regular  weekly 
letter.        .... 

When  Mrs.  Hunn  was  performing  at  Plymouth,  he 
would  sometimes  leaye  his  studies  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  to 
comfort  her  Trith  his  presence ;  and  whenever  he  came 
it  was  a  Saturnalia  I  Shortly  before  her  final  settle- 
ment at  Bath,  in  1807,  she  resided  at  Winchester,  where 
she  had  some  cousins  in  an  inferior  walk  of  life ;  and 
when  her  son — at  that  time  the  centre  of  popular  admi- 
ration wherever  he  moved  —  used  to  visit  her  there,  it 
was  his  delight  to  walk  out  in  company  with  these 
humble  friends,  and  with  them  to  receive  his  *'  saluta- 
tions and  greetings  in  the  market-place."  One  recog- 
nises a  great  man  in  such  behaviour. 

It  had  always  been  an  object  of  paramount  anxiety 
with  him  to  take  his  mother  off  the  stage  ;  and  the  first 
use  he  made  of  the  first  opportunity  that  presented 
itself,  was  to  carry  that  object  into  effect. 

On  retiring  with  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1801,  from  the 
of&ce  of  under-secretary  of  state.  Canning  was 
entitled  to  a  pension  of  £500  a-year,  which  he 
requested  to  have  settled  on  his  mother.  There 
have  surely  been  worse  acts  of  pubUc  men  than 
this,  for  which  Canning  was  reviled  by  party- 
writers,  through  half  his  remaining  life. 

While  Canning  was  at  Eton,  and  stiU  under 
seventeen,  The  Microcosm,  a  small  weekly  paper, 
of  which  a  great  deal  has  been  said,  was  projected 
by  him  and  a  few  of  the  more  accomplished 
Etonians,  and  obtained  a  degree  of  celebrity  which 
would,  we  apprehend,  be  looked  for  in  vain  in  these 
days  of  penny  literature, — when  every  manufac- 
turing town  annually  produces  more  good  verse 
and  prose,  than  all  the  great  schools  and  universi- 
ties put  together.  Every  subsequent  imitation  of 
The  Microcosm^  has  failed,  though  some  of  them  do 
not  fall  much  short  of  the  original.  It  was  a  lucky 
hit,and  Canning,  its  principal  supporter,  also  gained 
the  largest  share  of  its  laurels.  He  was  at  this  time, 
and  while  at  Oicford,  an  ardent  Whig,  and  was  con- 


firmed in  this  political  bias,  not  only  by  his  uncle, 
but  by  intercourse  with  the  great  Whig  leaden. 

Canning's  university  vacations  were  usoallj 
spent  at  some  of  their  seats,  where  the  sprightly 
talents  of  the  young  and  well-conducted  Oxonian, 
and  his  facility  in  verse-making,  a  mighty  accom- 
plishment in  those  days,  ensured  his  social  success. 
This  profitable  kind  of  relaxation  did  not  lessen 
his  diligence  in  study.  His  persevering  industry 
at  all  times  equalled  hb  sparkling  brilliancy.  He 
had  early  learned  the  important  lesson  of  relying 
upon  himself,  and  of  exactly  measuring  and  esti- 
mating his  own  position.  Canning  left  Oxford 
with  a  high  reputation,  sustained  both  by  solid 
acquirements  and  literary  achievements ;  and 
went  to  study  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  This  step  affords 
Mr.  Bell  an  opportunity  of  describing  the  political 
and  social  state  of  the  two  great  parties  of  the 
day ;  that  of  Fox,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with 
the  Whig  Clubs  and  Devonshire  House  in  the 
back-ground ;  and  that  of  Mr.  Pitt,  with  George 
in.,  the  Court,  and  the  Tory  aristocracy,  at  his 
back.  This  was,  perhaps,  the  most  briUiant  era  of 
party  in  this  country ;  the  period  when  wit,  beauty, 
rank,  and  talent,  lent  their  blended  fascinatioDs  to 
seduce  recruits  into  the  rival  camps.  Thus  Mr. 
Bell  ascribes  the  accession  of  the  late  Earl  Grey 
to  the  liberal  party,  not  to  his  own  earnest  convic- 
tions, nor  to  the  love  of  freedom,  but  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  who  won  ''this 
jewel  of  price  "  from  Pitt  and  Toryism,  to  which 
he  was  then  inclined,  to  Fox  and  Liberalism.  The 
real  influence  of  such  fair  auxiliaries  as  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  or  of  Canning's  early  pa- 
troness, the  beautifal  Mrs.  Crewe,  and  the  syren 
Mrs.  Sheridan,  it  is  not  easy  to  calculate ;  and  it  is 
probably  over-rated  by  Mr.  Bell,  who  takes  a  wider 
and  more  correct  view  of  the  excited  state  of  popu- 
lar feeling,  at  the  momentous  crisis  of  the  fVench 
Revolution,  and  just  when  Canning  was  laonched 
upon  public  life.  Among  those,  eitiier  inspired  hy 
the  example  of  the  Republicans  of  France,  or 
who,  through  the  press  or  the  debating  sodeties, 
at  this  period  canvassed  public  afiiurs  and  pablic 
men,  was  one — 

A  student  of  pale  and  thonghtfbl  aspect,  who  bron^t 
to  the  nightly  contests  unusual  fluency  and  grace  of 
elocution.  He,  too,  along  with  the  rest,  bad  been  in- 
spired by  the  heroic  epectacle,  had  pondered  upon  iu 
causes,  and  exulted  oyer  ita  prospects.  His  head  was 
full  of  constitutions;  for  his  studies  lay  amongst  the 
elementary  writers,  rather  than  the  special  pleaders  and 
form-mongers  of  the  law.  And  after  a  morning  of  close 
reading  and  seyere  reflection,  he  would  wend  his  way  in 
the  eyening  to  one  of  these  debating-rooms,  and  taking 
up  his  place  unobserred,  watch  the  yicissitudes  of  the 
discussion,  noting  well  its  efilect  upon  tiie  miscellaneoas 
listeners ;  then,  seiting  upon  a  moment  when  the  argu- 
ment failed  f^m  lack  of  resources,  or  ran  into  sophi^ 
or  exaggeration,  he  would  present  himself  to  the  meeting. 
A  figure  slight,  but  of  elegant  proportions ;  a  face  poeti- 
cal in  repose,  but  fluctuating  in  its  expression  with  erery 
fugitive  emotion ;  a  voice  low,  clear,  and  rich  in  modu- 
lation ;  and  an  air  of  perfect  breeding,  prepares  hi^ 
hearers  fbr  one  who  possesses  superior  powers,  and  is 
not  unconscious  of  them.  He  opens  calmly  —  strips  his 
topic  of  all  extraneous  matter — distributes  it  under 
separate  heads  —  disposes  of  objections  with  a  playful 
humour — rebukes  the  dangerous  excesses  of  preceding 
speakers— -cames  his  auditors  through  a  compl^t^ 
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syli«|;iflii  — estebliflhefl  the  proposition  with  which  he 
set  oat  —  and  sits  down  amidBt  the  acclamations  of  the 
little  senate.  Night  after  night  witnesses  similar  feats; 
It  length  his  name  gets  out ;  he  is  talked  of|  and  specu- 
lated opon;  and  people  begin  to  ask  qnestioni  about  the 
rttipllng  who  has  so  suddenly  appeared  amongst  them, 
as  if  he  had  fallen  from  the  sky. 

fiat  he  does  not  confine  his  range  to  the  debating 
mieties,  idiich  he  uses  as  schools  of  practice,  and  as 
places  in  which  the  nature  of  popular  assemblies  may 
be  profitably  obserred.  He  is  frequently  to  be  found  in 
the  soir^s  of  the  Whig  notabilities,  where  the  azisto- 
cracy  of  his  style  is  more  at  home  than  amongst  the 
eroirds  of  the  forum.  Here  his  cultiyated  intellect  and 
fastidions  taste  are  appreciated  by  qualified  judges;  and 
these  refined  circles  cry  up  his  accomplishments  as 
eagerly  as  the  others  haye  applauded  his  patriotism. 
Popularity  besets  him  on  hoth  sides.  The  societies  look 
to  him  as  a  man  formed  expressly  for  the  people  ;  and 
the  first  Lord  Lansdowne  (stranger  still !)  predicts  to 
Mr.  Bentham  that  tUs  stripling  will  one  day  be  prime 
minister  of  England  !  He  is  phdnly  on  the  high  road  to 
gr»tness  of  some  kind ;  but  how  it  is  to  end,  whether 
he  is  to  be  a  martyr  or  a  minister,  is  yet  a  leap  in  the 
dark.  The  crisis  approaches  that  is  to  determine  the 
doabt. 

What  follows  is,  we  apprehend,  somewhat  apo- 
CTjjhalf  hut  we  give  it  as  we  find  it. 

While  he  is  reTolying  these  auguries  in  his  mind,  and 
filling  his  solitary  climber  with  phantoms  of  ciyic 
crowns  and  strawberry-leayes,  flitting  around  his  head 
in  tantalizing  confusion,  a  note  is  hurriedly  put  into  his 
hand,  with  marks  of  seoreoy  and  haste.  It  is  from  one 
of  vhora  he  has  but  a  slight  personal  knowledge,  hut 
whose  notoriety,  if  we  may  not  yenture  to  call  it  fame, 
\i  &miliar  to  him.  The  purport  of  the  note  is  an  inti- 
mation that  the  writer  desires  a  confidential  interdew 
on  matters  of  importance,  and  will  breakfast  with  him 
on  the  following  morning.  The  abruptness  of  the  self- 
inTitation,  the  seriousness  of  the  affair  it  seems  to  indi- 
cate, and  the  known  character  of  the  correspondent, 
excite  the  surprise  of  the  law-student,  and  he  awaits  his 
visiter  with  more  curiosity  than  he  chooses  to  betray. 

A  small  fresh-coloured  man,  with  intelligent  eyes,  an 
obstinate  expression  of  fkce,  and  pressing  ardour  of 
manner,  makes  his  appearance  the  next  morning  at 
breakfast.  The  host  is  collected,  as  a  man  should  be 
who  holds  himself  prepared  for  a  reyelation.  The  guest, 
onreserred  and  impatient  of  delay,  hastens  to  unfold  his 
mission.  Amongst  the  speculators  who  are  thrown  up 
to  the  surfkce,  in  great  political  emergencies,  there  are 
generally  some  who  are  misled  by  the  grandeur  of  their 
coDceptions;  and  who,  in  the  purity  and  integrity  of 
their  own  hearts,  cannot  see  the  eyil  or  the  danger  that 
lies  before  them.  This  was  a  man  of  that  order.  He 
esters  into  an  animated  description  of  the  state  of  the 
fMntry,  traces  the  inquietude  of  the  people  to  its  source 
in  the  corruption  and  tyranny  of  the  goyemment,  de- 
dares  that  they  are  resolyed  to  endure  oppression  no 
longer,  that  they  are  already  organized  for  action,  that 
the  auspicious  time  has  arriyed  to  put  out  their  strength, 
and  ends  by  the  astounding  announcement,  that  they 
lure  select^  Attn  —this  youth  who  has  made  such  a 
ftir  amoogst  them  — as  the  fittest  person  to  be  placed 
at  the  hcMl  of  the  moyement.  Miracle  upon  miracle  ! 
The  astonishment  of  the  youth  who  receiyes  this  com- 
nmmcation  may  well  suspend  his  judgment :  he  requires 
>n  interral  to  collect  himself,  and  decide ;  and  then, 
diamiMing  his  strange  yisiter,  shuts  hinkself  up  to  think, 
in  that  iateryal  he  ^ee  a  step  which  commits  him  for 
me.  It  is  but  a  step  from  Lincoln's  Inn  to  Downing 
Street.  His  iaith  in  the  people  is  shaken.  He  sees  in 
this  theory  of  regeneration  nothing  but  folly  and  blood- 
*bed.  His  reason  reyolts  fVom  til  participation  in  it. 
Aid  the  next  chamber  to  which  we  follow  him,  is  the 
eUwet  of  the  Minister,  to  whom  he  makes  his  new  con- 
fewon  of  &ith«  and  giyes  in  his  final  adherence. 

Beader,  the  Tiolent  little  man  was  William  GodwiOi 


the  author  of  the  **  Political  Justice/'  and  the  conver 
was  George  Canning. 

There  an  many  other  theories  of  the  remark- 
able conversion  of  Mr.  Canning,  though  Mr.  Bell 
adopts  this  as  the  most  probable  among  them. 
The  simple  truth  seems  to  be,  that  Pitt  needed  Mr. 
Canning,  and  that  Mr.  Canning  was  ready.  Sir 
Richard  Worsley  kindly  accepted  the  Chiltem 
Hundreds ;  and,  in  1793,  the  young  and  hopeful 
aspirant  took  hi»  seat  for  Newport  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and,  even  in  his  first  session,  did  his  chief 
good  seryice.  Lord  Castlereagh,  Mr.  Jenkinson, 
and  Mr.  Huskisson,  appeared  in  Parliament  about 
the  same  time ;  and  thie  foundations  of  those  future 
friendships,  rivalries,  and  animosities  were  then 
laid  which  lasted  through  life.  However  Mr.  Bell 
may  otherwise  fail,  he  always  succeeds  in  exalting 
his  hero,  by  comparison  wiUi  Lord  Castlereagh. 

The  subsequent  career  of  Canning  is  to  be 
found  in  his  Political  History,  and  in  the  history 
of  the  country  and  of  Parliament,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  such  episodes  as  the  appearance  of  ^^  The 
Anti-Jaoobin,"  at  a  time  when  tlie  division  of  labour 
not  being  so  well  understood  as  in  these  days  of  Peel, 
party-writing,  whether  scurrilous  or  argumentative, 
was  undertaken  by  ministers  or  official  persons,  and 
not  as  now  more  safely  and  wisely  left  to  reviewers 
and  journalists.  All  the '^irresistible"  wit  found  in 
'*  The  Anti-Jacobin,"  is  roundly  claimed  by  Mr.  Bell 
for  Canning  : — ^in  tiie  eyes  of  posterity  it  will  seem 
but  a  little  all.  Mr.  Canning  is  also  exonerated 
from  the  grossness,  brutality,  and  actual  falsehood 
contained  in  thia  unique  publication,  which  ac^ 
quittanoe  it  is  not  quite  easy  to  understand,  while 
he  is  stated  to  have  not  only  planned  but  superin- 
tended the  work,  and  to  have  afterwards  expressed 
regrety  not  for  its  malignity  and  ooaiseness,  but  only 
for  «the  imperfection  of  his  pieces"  in  its  pages. 
Let  us  take  the  case  on  the  advocate's  own  show- 
ing; and  even  with  that  we  cannot  agree  in  the 
verdict. 

The  poem  of  "  New  Morality"  is  on  aU  hands  ascribed 
to  Mr.  Canning ;  and  his  exclusive  title  to  it  appears  to 
admit  of  little  doubt.  This  satire,  as  the  name  implies, 
is  aimed  at  the  false  philosophy  of  the  day,  but,  hitting 
beyond  its  proposed  mark,  as  the  theme  rises,  it  strikes 
at  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Southey,  Coleridge,  Godwin, 
and  several  other  minor  celebrities.  The  passages, 
which  are  clear  of  scornful  personalities,  are  written 
with  that  unmistakeable  polish  which  at  once  declares 
the  authorship ;  and  even  where  he  flings  his  arrowy 
contempt  upon  Thelwall,  Williams,  and  the  small  trj 
of  democratic  agitators,  we  fancy  we  can  still  trace  him 
in  the  refinement  of  the  points.  But  it  was  not  in 
weighty  or  savage  satire  that  Mr.  Canning's  strength 
lay  —  the  tomahawk  of  right  belonged  to  the  author  of 
the  *  Baviad  »  and  «  Mmviad.'* 

When  ^The  Anti^aoobm  "  was  started,  the  available 
talent  of  the  Reform  party,  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
greatly  preponderated  over  that  of  its  opponents.  An 
engine  was  wanted  that  should  make  up,  by  the  destruo- 
tiveness  of  its  explosions,  for  the  lack  of  more  numerous 
resouroes.  That  engine  was  planned  by  Mr.  Canning, 
who  saw  the  necessity  for  it  clearly.  But  it  required  a 
rougher  hand  than  his  to  work  it— one,  too,  not  likely  to 
wince  firom  mud  or  bruises.  The  author  of  the  "  Baviad  " 
and  "MsBviad,**  was  .exactly  the  man  —  hard,  coarse, 
inexorable,  unscrupulous.  He  brought  with  him  into 
this  paper  a  thoroughly  brutal  spirit ;  the  personalities 
were  not  merely  gross  and  wanton,  but  wild,  ribald, 
filaughterlDg;  it  was  the  diwectien  of  the  sbamblei. 
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Sach  things  had  their  effect,  of  coarse,  at  the  time,  and 
they  were  written  for  their  effect;  bnt  they  exhibit 
such  low  deprayity  and  baseness— yiolating  so  flagrantly 
all  trath,  honour,  and  decency,  for  mere  temporary 
party  objects,  that  we  cannot  look  upon  them  now 
without  a  shudder.  Fox  was  assailed  in  this  journal 
as  if  he  were  a  highwayman.  His  peaceful  retirement 
at  St.  Anne's  Hill  was  inraded  with  yulgar  jibes,  and 
unintelligible  buffoonery;  Coleridge,  Lamb,  and  others 
were  attacked  with  extravagant  personal  hostility;  and 
there  was  not  an  indiyidual  distinguished  by  respecta- 
bility of  character  in  the  ranks  of  the  Reformers,  who 
was  not  mercilessly  tarred  and  feathered  the  moment 
he  ventured  into  public.  Such  was  literally  the  **  Weekly 
Anti-Jacobin." 

Sach  was  The  AfiH-^acMn^  and  Mr.  Bell  giyes 
all  up  to  deserved  contempt  and  oblivion,  save 
'^  its  ethereal  spirit"  in  the  poetical  burlesques  and 
jewD-cC-esprU  of  its  planner;  and  foretells  that 
*'  The  ICnife-grlnder  "  will  last  ^^  as  long  as  the  lan- 
guage lasts ; "  because  ^*  it  ridicules  at  once  the 
politics  and  the  Sapphics  of  Southey."  This  is 
somewhat  strong.  What  would  be  said,  in  our 
times,  of  such  a  travesty  of  Hood's  ^'  Song  of  the 
Shirt" — a  poem  very  similar  in  spirit  to  that  of 
Southey — ^although  a  Canning  had  written  it? 

We  learn  little  more  of  the  personal  or  private 
history  of  Mr.  Canning ;  and  it  would  be  super- 
fluous to  trace  his  public  career.  He  had  not  yet, 
nor  for  many  a  day  to  come,  relapsed  into  liberal- 
ism, which  was  in  some  measure  thrust  upon  him ; 
but  he  continued  the  steady  and  able  supporter  of 
the  Pitt  government  and  Pitt  policy,  held  some 
lucrative  appointments,  even  when  his  chief  was, 
for  a  time,  laid  aside  ;  and,  in  1709,  married  one  of 
the  wealthy  co-heiresses  of  the  too-famous  Greneral 
Scott. 

It  is  usual  for  men  in  public  life,  —  statesmen 
engaged  in  serious  business,  —  to  give  up  flirting 
with  the  muses,  and  aU  efforts  at  humour  save  a 
passing  squib  which  may  tell  on  the  House. 
Not  so  the  clever  Etonian,  the  prize-gainer  of 
Oxford,  the  contributor  to  Mrs.  Crewe's  album, 
and  to  the  pages  of  the  juvenile  "  Microcosm " 
and  pungent  '^  Anti- Jacobin."     We  are  told  that 

Mr.  Canning's  humour  was  incessantly  exploding  in 
bon-mot$  and  repartees.  He  could  talk  epigrams.  Ho 
was  so  prolific  a  produce'r  of  **  good  things,"  that  if  he 
had  not  been  pre-eminently  distinguished  as  an  orator 
and  statesman,  he  might  have  descended  to  us  with  a 
more  dazzling  social  reputation  than  Buckingham  or 
Waller.  The  lines  on  Mr.  Whitbread's  speech,  thrown 
off  like  flashes  of  light,  show  how  rapidly  and  success- 
f^y  he  could  cast  his  jest  into  any  shape  he  pleased. 

Some  rather  poor  verses  are  quoted  as  specimens 
of  Canning's  talent  for  this  sort  of  clever  trifling. 
He  was,  too,  it  appears,  one  of  some  five  score 
gentlemen  wlxo  severally  have  claims  to  originat- 
ing The  Quarterly  Review;  and  "  was  one  of  its 
most  distinguished,"  though  certainly  not  one  of 
its  most  voluminous  contributors.  When  Foreign 
Secretary,  he  would,  we  are  told,  sit  up  till  two 
and  three  in  the  morning,  polishing  the  style  of 
his  despatches  to  Chateaubriand,  from  his  sense  of 
the  literary  eminence  of  the  French  minister! 
Whenever  real  business  has  to  be  transacted. 
Heaven  defend  a  country  from  either  a  long-winded 
or  classical  and  fastidious  Foreign  minister ;  or  send 
him    to  the  Wellington  school,  to  learn  liow  to 


write  short  and  pithy  despatches.  Upon  one  occa- 
sion, when  his  patience  was  quite  worn  out  by  the 
pettiness  or  paltry  cunning  of  Dutch  diplomacy  on 
a  question  regarding  a  relaxation  of  the  tariff, 
Canning  had  recourse  to  a  favourite  weapon.  The 
anecdote  is  characteristic.  The  negotiation  had 
been  dragged  on  from  month  to  month,  by  M. 
Falck,  and  seemed  no  nearer  a  close.  Cannings 
patience  was  fairly  worn  out,  and  while 

Sir  Charles  Bagot,  our  ambassador  at  the  Hague, 
was  one  day  attending  at  court,  a  despatch  in  cypher 
was  hastily  put  into  his  hand.  It  was  very  short, 
and  evidently  very  urgent;  b\it  unfortunately  Sir 
Charles,  not  expecting  such  a  communication,  had  not 
the  key  of  the  cypher  with  him.  An  interval  of  intense 
anxiety  followed,  until  he  obtained  the  key ;  when  to 
his  inflnite  astonishment  he  deciphered  the  following 
despatch  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs:— 

In  matters  of  commerce,  the  fault  of  the  Dutch 

Is  giving  too  little  and  asking  too  much; 

With  equal  advantage  the  French  are  content: 

So  we  '11  clap  on  Dutch  bottoms  a  twenty  per  cent. 
Twenty  per  cent, 
Twenty  per  cent, 

Nous  frapperons  Falck  with  twenty  per  cent.   • 

Gborob  Canning. 

The  minister  kept  his  word.  WhUe  this  singnlir 
despatch  was  on  its  way  to  the  Hague,  an  order  in 
council  was  issued  to  put  into  effect  the  intention  it 
announced. 

Mr.  Bell,  who  holds  liberal  opinions  himself, 
makes  as  good  a  vindication  as  the  case  admits,  of 
the  creed  which  guided  Canning  for  thirty  years; 
or,  rather,  of  his  unaccountable  tenacity  to  it^; 
vulnerable  points. 

In  1827,  Mr.  Canning  made  use  of  the  following 
declaration : — 

"  There  are  two  questions  to  which  I  wish  to  reply. 
I  have  been  asked,  what  I  intend  to  do  with  the  question 
of  Parliamentary  Reform  when  it  is  brought  forward. 
What  do  I  intend  to  do  with  it  t  Why,  oppose  it,  as 
I  have  invariably  done  during  the  whole  of  my  parlia- 
mentary career.  What  do  I  intend  to  do  with  the  Test 
Act  %    Oppose  it." 

These  were  the  incomprehensible  points  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning's political  creed.  It  seems  that  he  took  them  ap 
fVom  the  beginning  as  articles  of  faith,  and  could  nerer 
consent  to  submit  them  to  the  test  of  reason. 

He  held  that  reform  meant  reyolution.  So  did  Mr. 
Pitt — when  it  suited  his  purposes. 

It  is  surprising  that  the  barefaced  corruption  of  the 
old  system  did  not  strike  Canning  as  something  incoD- 
sistent  with  the  spirit  and  obligations  of  the  Cod- 
Btitution. 

He  must  have  seen  it ;  but  it  might  not  suit 
him  to  confess  as  much.  Upon  these  weak 
points  of  Canning's  public  character,  his  bio* 
grapher  makes  many  excellent  observations. 

The  manly  part  which  Canning  acted  on  the 
trial  of  Queen  Caroline,  and  throughout  the  whole 
of  that  unhappy  connexion,  which  raised  him  in 
the  esteem  of  generous  minds  of  all  parties,  is  duly 
commemorated  by  Mr.  Bell.  Neither  the  King; 
nor  yet  his  subservient  tools,  could  ever  forgiw 
the  contumacious  minister ;  but  Lord  Castlereagh 
was  no  more,  and  Canning's  services  could  no  longer 
with  safety  be  dispensed  with.  There  was  no 
other  man,  of  the  Tory  party,  fit  to  fill  office, 
in  whom  the  nation  placed  so  much  confidence. 
He  therefore  became  minister  for  foreign  affair9,ana 
got  rid,  for  the  time,  of  the  odium  and  embarrss»- 
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ment  produced  by  such  domestic  questions  as 
Parliamentaiy  Reform  and  the  Test  Act.  His 
foreign  policy  commanded  universal  approbation. 
His  rec(^ition  of  the  Spanish- American  republics 
shook  the  Holy  Alliance  to  its  crazy  foundation, 
and  gare  a  finishing  blow  to  despotic  principles  in 
Earope.  We  must  here  indulge  in  a  quotation  to 
which  we  are  moved  by  various  considerations,  be- 
sides exhibiting  Canning  in  the  greatest  moment 
of  his  public  life. 

In  TiolAtion  of  an  existiiig  treaty,  and  urged  onward 
by  apostolical  fury,  Spain  had  made  a  perfidious  attempt 
to  oTerthrow  the  new  conBtitntion  of  Portugal.  She 
dreaded  the  close  neighbourhood  of  firee  iuBtitutions ; 
vAj  sustained  by  the  sinister  influence  of  France,  she 
resolred  to  make  a  powerful  effort  to  annihilate  them. 
Intelligence  of  the  imminent  peril  of  our  ancient  ally 
reached  ministers  on  the  night  of  the  8th  of  December, 
1826;  on  the  11th  (Sunday  intervening)  a  message  from 
the  King  was  eonunnnicated  to  Parliament ;  and  on  the 
l'2tb,  a  discussion  ensued,  which  as  long  as  a  trace  of 
English  eloquence  shall  remain  amongst  the  records  of 
the  world,  will  never  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  Canning  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  power, 
melding  an  influence  more  extended  and  complete  than 
nj  Foreign  minister  in  this  country  had  ever  enjoyed 
btfore.  The  subject  to  which  he  addressed  himself  in 
this  instance,  was  one  that  invoked  the  grandest  attri- 
botes  of  his  genius,  and  derived  a  peculiar  felicity  from 
being  developed  by  a  British  minister;  and,  above  all, 
by  that  minister  who  had  liberated  the  new  world,  and 
crashed  the  tyrannies  of  the  old.  It  was  not  surprising, 
then,  that,  bringing  to  it  all  the  vigour  and  enthusiasm 
of  his  intellect,  and  that  vital  beauty  of  style  which 
was  the  pervading  charm  of  his  great  orations,  he  should 
hare  transcended  on  this  occasion  all  his  past  efforts, 
and  delivered  a  speech  which  not  merely  carried  away 
the  admiration  of  his  hearers,  but  literally  inflamed  them 
into  frenzy.  The  fabulous  spells  of  Orpheus,  who  made 
the  woods  dance  reels  and  sarabands,  never  achieved 
to  wonderful  a  piece  of  sorcery  as  this  speech  of  Mr. 
Tanning's  achieved  over  the  passions,  the  judgment,  the 
prejndices,  and  the  stolid  unbelief  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

After  giving  a  Inminous  detail  of  the  long-existing 
connexion  between  Portugal  and  England,  and  the 
obligations  by  which  we  were  bound  to  assist  our  old 
^iy,  Mr.  Canning  proceeded  to  state  the  case.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  describe  the  effect  produced  by  the 
following  little  sentence : — 

"  The  precise  information,  on  which  alone  we  could 
act,  arrived  only  on  Friday  last.  On  Saturday  the  decision 
of  the  government  was  taken  — on  Sunday  we  obtained 
the  sanction  of  his  Majesty — on  Monday  we  came  down 
to  Parliament — and  at  this  very  hour,  while  1  have  now 
the  honour  of  addressing  this  House  —  British  troops 

AW  0!C  THKIR  WAY  TO  PORTUGAL  1" 

The  House  fairly  vibrated  with  emotion  at  this  unex- 
pected statement.  It  was  the  concentration  in  a  single 
instant  of  the  national  enthusiasm  of  a  whole  age.  At 
«Tery  sentence  he  was  interrupted  with  huzzas  !  Then, 
when  he  spoke  of  the  Portuguese  constitution : — 

"  With  respect  to  the  character  of  that  constitution,  I 
d<3  not  think  it  right,  at  present,  to  offer  any  opinion; 
privately  I  have  my  own  opinion.  But,  as  an  English 
Dinister,  all  1  have  to  say  is,  may  God  prosper  the 
attempt  made  by  Portugal  to  obtain  constitutional 
liberty,  and  may  that  nation  be  as  flt  to  receive  and 
cherish  it,  as,  on  other  occasions,  she  is  capable  of  dis- 
charging her  duties  amongst  the  nations  of  £urope."  . . . 

Mr.  Canning  had  now  reached  the  pinnacle  of  his 
ume.  His  ambition  had  accomplished  nearly  its  highest 
ums—his  genius  had  overwhelmed  all  opposition.  How 
iHUe  did  England  anticipate,  at  this  proud  moment,  that 
■he  WIS  so  soon  to  lose  her  accomplished  and  patriotic 
statesman! 

The  brief  lemainder  of  Canning's  life  was  full 


of  event  and  interest.  His  foreign  policy  had 
exalted  him  with  all  that  was  enlightened  and 
liberal  in  Britain  or  in  Earope ;  and  the  struggle 
which  followed  the  retirement  of  Lord  Liverpool, 
the  invidious  attempt  made  to  baffle  and  crush  him, 
engaged  the  warmest  sympathies  of  the  whole 
nation  in  his  behalf.  The  meanness,  ignorance,  and 
duplicity  which  at  this  time  marked  the  conduct 
of  many  of  the  Tory  party,  and  in  particular, 
^'The  King's  Friends,"  is  as  disgraceful  as  any 
thing  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  Faction.  But 
the  parvenu,  the  man  who  had  dared  to  hold  in- 
dependent opinions  about  questions  upon  which 
"the  Duke  "and  "the  Chancellor"  entertained 
adverse  prejudices,  happily  triumphed,  through  his 
own  inherent  strength,  backed  as  it  was  by  public 
opinion  all  but  imiversal ;  for  the  party  opposed 
to  Canning's  appointment  to  the  place  of  First 
Minister  was  not  numerically  greater  nor  much 
more  weighty,  when  fairly  placed  in  the  scale,  than 
that  of  those  noble  individuals  now  termed  "  Pro- 
tectionists." It  must  have  been  a  proud  moment 
for  Canning  when,  in  spite  of  the  formidable  com- 
bination of  peers  and  boroughmongers,  in  contempt 
of  their  protests  and  remonstrances,  Mr.  C.  Wynn 
rose  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  moved  for  a 
new  writ  for  the  borough  for  which  Canning  sat, 
he  "  having  accepted  the  office  of  First  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Treasury."  This  was  on  the  12th  of 
April,  1827  ;  and  on  the  8th  of  August  he  expired, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-seven;  his  death  accelerated,  if 
not  in  a  great  measure  caused,  by  the  most  unre- 
mitting and  ungenerous  party-hostility  ever  wit- 
nessed in  England,  acting  upon  a  proud  and  singu* 
larly  sensitive  mind.  Deserted  in  the  most  igno- 
minious way  by  the  leaders  of  what  had  been  his 
own  party,  he  sought  and  found  able  auxiliaries 
among  the  Whigs ;  and  wanted  but  a  longer  term 
of  life  to  have  consolidated  a  strong  and  an  im- 
proved government ;  though  we  do  not  pretend  to 
say  tha^  comparing  Mr.  Canning  with  the  men  who 
have  succeeded  him,  the  cause  of  rational  freedom 
has  by  his  death  lost  any  thing. 

In  Cabinet  cycles  the  same  state  of  things  often 
curiously  comes  round  again.  But  though  without 
the  same  hearty  support  from  the  opposition  which 
Canning  received,  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  in  every  way 
too  powerful  to  be  so  easily  assailed  or  shaken  as 
the  earlier  victim. 

Of  Canning's  last  struggles  it  is  said  :-^ 

The  tone  of  the  opposition  throughout  the  irregular 
and  intemperate  discussions  which  took  place  at  different 
times  on  the  ministerial  changes,  plainly  betrayed  the 
animut  which  lay  at  the  bottom.  Mr.  Canning  was 
literally  baited  in  both  Houses.  The  attacks  which 
were  made  upon  him  are  unparalleled  in  our  parlia- 
mentary history  for  personality;  their  coarseness,  mali/r- 
nity,  and  venom  are  all  of  a  personal  character.  It 
was  not  against  a  system  of  policy  they  were  directed — 
nor  against  special  opinions  or  doctrines ;  but  against 
Mr.  Canning  himself.  His  eminence,  his  popularity, 
his  talents,  made  him  the  prey  of  envy  and  detraction ; 
and  this  was  the  ground  of  hostility  upon  which  he  was 
hunted  to  the  death,  when  official  difficulties  were 
thickening  round  him,  and  his  health  was  giving  way 
under  mental  anxiety  and  physical  suffiBrings.  They 
chose  their  moment  well,  and  used  it  remorselessly. 

To  all  the  assaults  in  the  Commons,  Mr.  Canning 
made  instant  response.  In  the  Lords,  his  new  Whig 
allies  rendered  full  and  ample  justice  to  his  character. 
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BELL'S  LIFE  OF  CANNING. 


There  waa  only  one  Bpeeoh  left  unanswered -^  that  of 
Lord  Grey. 

This  waa  a  speech  which  does  little  honour  to 
the  memory  of  a  Whig  noted  in  his  day,  hut  yet 
a  man  who  often  betrayed  narrow  views  and 
strong  prejudices. 

In  the  beginning  of  July,  Parliament  was  pro- 
rogued. The  fearful  excitement  was  over;  and 
the  Premier,  already  undermined  in  health,  sank 
into  collapse.  On  the  20th  of  July,  having  acci- 
dentally taken  cold  and  sufifered  from  rheumatism, 
he  removed  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  villa  for 
change  of  air.  On  the  30th  ho  waited  for  the  last 
time  on  the  Eling  at  Windsor,  who  could  not  fail 
to  perceive  his  condition ;  and  after  su£Fering  the 
most  severe  pain,  he  died  on  the  8th  of  the  follow- 
ing month,  in  the  same  chamber  where  Fox  had 


breathed  his  last  breath.  He  waa  buried  at  the 
foot  of  Mr.  Pitt's  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey ; 
and  whatever  may  be  the  permanent  estimate 
which  posterity  will  form  of  his  public  character 
and  services,  no  English  minister  was  ever  more 
profoundly  and  generally  lamented.  His  death 
was  universally  felt  as  a  national  calamity,  and 
mourned  over  as  a  private  sorrow. 

We  are  certainly  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Bell  for 
his  able  and  compendious  Life  of  Canning,  with 
which  the  world  must  be  contented  till,  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  ^^The  Canning  Papers"  shall  emerge 
into  the  broad  light  of  The  Bow.  His  letters  of 
forty  years  to  his  mother,  who  predeceased  him 
only  by  a  few  months,  and  which  were  returned 
to  the  writer  on  her  death,  would  of  themselves 
form  a  most  interesting  coUeotion. 
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GREEN  GROW  THE  RASHES,  0. 


BY  BOBEllT  BURNS. 


Chortu. 
Green  grow  the  rashes,  0 ; 

Green  grow  the  rashes,  O ; 
The  sweetest  hoars  that  e*er  I  spent 

Were  spent  amang  the  lasses,  O. 


There's  nought  bat  care  on  every  ban', 
In  every  hoar  that  passes,  O ; 

What  signifies  the  life  o'  man 
An'  'twere  na  for  the  lasses,  O. 
Green  grow,  &c. 

The  warly  race  may  riches  chase, 
An'  riches  still  may  fly  them,  O ; 

An'  tho',  at  laet,  they  catch  them  fast, 
Their  hearts  can  ne'er  enjoy  them,  O. 
Green  grow,  &e. 

Bat  gie  me  a  canny  hoar  at  e'en. 
My  arms  about  my  dearie,  O  ; 

An'  warly  cares  an'  warly  men 
May  a'  gae  tapsalteerie,  O  ! 
Green  grow,  &c. 

For  you  sae  douce,  ye  sneer  at  this, 
Ye're  nought  but  senseless  asses,  O  ; 

The  wisest  man  the  warl'  e'er  saw 

He  dearly  lo'ed  the  lasses,  O. 

Green  grow,  &o. 

Auld  Nature  swears  the  lovely  dears 
Her  noblest  wark  she  classes,  O  ; 

Her  prentice  han'  she  try'd  on  man, 

An'  then  she  made  the  lasses,  O. 

Green  grow,  &c. 

GRUN  WACHST  DIE  BINSE,  O, 
VoN  M.  L.  J. 

Chor. 
GrUn  wUchst  die  Binse,  0 ; 

Griin  wSchs't  die  Binse,  O  ; 
Mein'  allerliebste  Stunde  war 

Die  Stunde  bei  den  M&dchen,  0. 

Der  Menscheit  Loos  ist  Scfamerz  und  Gram, 
Schnell  fiieht  das  Menschenleben,  O ; 

Und  was  gelegen  ist  daran, 
Wenn's  gUben  keine  Miidchen,0. 
GrUnwachst,&c. 

Des  Goldes  mag  der  Mammons  Knecht 

Sich  immer  woU  erfreuen,  O  ; 
Das  h&lt  er  fest,  ein  falscher  Traum 

Mit  fireudenvollem  Scheinen,  O. 

Grun  wachst,  &c. 


Die  stiUe  Abendstunde  mir. 

Im  Arm  schl&fb  meine  Liebe,  0  ; 
Zum  Teufel !  Mammons  Eneoht  mit  dir, 

Und  Menschensorge  trUbe,  O. 

Griln  w'achst,  &c. 

Ihr  Frommen,  diess  sie  brummen  an, 
Sie  sind  nur  dumme  Esel,  0; 

Der  Weis'ste,  den  die  Welt  gesehen, 
Gem  bliekte  er  die  MUdel,  O. 

GrUn  wachst,  &c. 

Es  nennt  die  alte  Frau  Natur 
Ihr  schtfnstes  Werk  die  M&dchen,  0; 

Die  Lehrlinghand  den  Mann  erschuf. 
Die  Meisterhand  das  Weibchen,  O. 
Grttn  wliohst,  &c. 


LATINE  RBBDITUK. 

Virescunt  junci  frondibus ! 
Virescunt  junci  frondibus ! 
Oh !  quicquid  dulce  viximus. 
Oh !  ^zimus  puellulis. 

Hen !  multas  curas  hominum ! 
Heu !  tsBdium  ac  inertium ! 
Est  in  offensu  vitaque, 
Absentibtts  puellulis. 

Virescunt  junci,  &c. 

Ex  auro  avarus  congerat 
Qua  nitent  sibi  munera  — 
Heu  I  splendens  umbra  decipit 
Par  Bomnio  sollioito. 

Virescunt  junci,  fto. 

MeoB  tenons  in  grssmio 
Amores,  O  nox  Candida  I 
Dives,  Deo  tardipedi ! 
Quis  me  vivit  feUcior  I 

Virescunt  jancif  &c. 

Dootis  te  questu  carpere 
Lubet,  O  rem  ridioulam ! 
Priscorum  disertissimus, 
Amavit  ille  perditd. 

Virescunt  jonci;  Ac. 

Jurat  naturoB  genius 
Prun4  cum  manu  condltos 
Viros,  extremA  fominam, 
1114  quid  mig'us  nascitur ! 
Virescunt  junci^  &c. 
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LIED  EINES  SCHOTTISCH-GALLISCHEN 
BARDEN  IM  JAHRE  1746. 

TOX  WALTES  SCOTT.—- BT  THE  LAST  COUNT  PUBGSTALL. 

.Vaeht  rnht  smf  den  Bergen,  es  dunkelt  die  Flur, 
Doch  dankeler  noch  denn  die  Nacht  der  Natur 
lit  der  Sehlummer  der  Guten,  er  diistert  das  Land, 
Ertodtet  den  Hath  nnd  erlahmet  die  Hand. 

Ed  Uegen  bestanbet  der  Sohild  und  das  Schwert, 
Der  blatlose  S&bel  liegt  rostend  am  Herd, 
Und  leiget  sich  je  anf  dem  Berg'  ein  Gewebr, 
So  diohet  es  nor  dem  Gevogel  umher. 

Und  qh^  die  Tfaaten  der  Y  Mter  der  Sang, 
So  lafiset  una  kSmpfend  begleiten  den  Klang  ! 
Bis  dahiQ  Terstamme  ein  jeglicher  Ton, 
Der  noch  nns  erinnert  des  Kuhms,  der  entflohn. 

Doeh  die  dnnkelen  Stunden  der  Nacht  sind  entflohn, 
Der  Morgen  erhellet  die  Barge  uns  schon, 
Glenaladal's  HShen  beleuchtet  der  Strahl, 
Und  die  Str9me  GlQnfinnan's,  sie  glanzen  im  Thai. 

0  edler  Mnrray !  wir  rufen  dich  an, 
Erfaebe  im  Ghmxe  des  Morgemi  die  Fahn', 
Sie  sehwebt  anf  den  fliige^  des  Nordens  einher^ 
Tie  Blitn  des  Stormes  gewaltig  and  hehr. 

Wenn,  Sohne  der  Starken,  der  Morgen  erwaoht, 
Moss  die  Uarfe  der  Greise  each  wecken  zur  Schlacht 
So  oft  er  den  Gnten  der  Vorzeit  crschien, 
Enreckte  nnd  trieb  er  zam  Kampfe  sie  hin. 

Erwicbt  aof  den  Bergen  und  Inseln  umher, 
Ihr  tapfern  S5hne  des  Hochland's  'zar  Wehr, 
Es  mil  eaeh  der  Hdmer  weit  tSnender  Sohall, 
£b  raft  each  der  Pibrock,  doch  nicht  lu  dem  Mahl. 

Er  nfet  die  Helden  zur  Freude  des  Siegs, 

Er  raft  za  den  Waffen  des  blutigen  Kriegs, 

Er  raft  zn  dem  Dolche,  dem  Schilde,  dem  Schwert, 

Ernfet  each  ab  yon  dem  heimischen  Herd. 

Es  seyen  gleich  Fingal  die  Krieger  yoU  Muth, 
Es  strom^  ans  wie  Feu'r  in  den  Adem  das  Blat ; 
2erbrecbt  wie  die  Vater  das  schandliche  Jochi 
Oder  sterbet  wie  sie  and  errettet  each  doch. 


DER  WIRTHIN  TCECHTERLEIN. 

Es  zogen  drei  Bursehen  wohl  Uber  den  Rhein, 

Bei  einer  Fran  Wirthin,  da  kebrten  sie  ein; 

"  Frau  Wirthin !    Hat  Sie  gut  Bier  und  Wein  1 

Wo  bat  sie  ihr  schOnes  Tochterlein  V* 

"  Mein  Bier  und  Wein  ist  frisch  und  klar, 

Mein  Tochterlein  liegt  auf  der  Todtenbahr'.'' 

Und  als  sie  traten  zur  Kammer  hinein. 

Da  lag  sie  in  einem  schwaizen  Schrein. 

Der  Ente,  der  aehlug  den  Schleier  zurUck, 

Und  sehaute  sie  an  mit  trauiigem  Blick : 

"  Aeh !  lebtest  dn  noeh  du  sehSne  Maid, 

Ich  wurde  dich  lleben  yon  dieser  Zeit !'' 

Der  Zweite  deckte  den  Schleier  zii 

Und  kehrte  sich  ab,  und  weinte  dazu  : 

"  Ach !  dass  du  liegst  auf  der  Todtenbahr* ! 

Ich  hab*  dich  geliebet  so  manches  Jahr  ! " 

Der  Dritte  hub  ihn  wieder  sogleich, 

Und  k'uflste  sie  auf  den  Mund  so  bleich  : 

*^  Dich  liebt'  ich  immer,  dich  lieb'  ich  noch  heat', 

Und  werde  dich  lieben  in  Ewigkeit." 

L.  Ubland. 

THE  HOSTESS'S  LITTLE  DAUGHTER, 

FBOM  TBB  OSBKAIC  OF  L.  VHLA.ND. 

Tbere  baited  three  students  once  oyer  the  Rhein, 
At  tbeir  fkyonrite  hostess's  entered  they  in  ; 
^  Good  beer  and  good  wine,  our  hostess,  haye  ye  ? 
Aadyoor  fidr  little  daughter,  where  may  she  be  t" 
"  My  beer  and  wine  is  brisk  and  dear, 
^J  iur  little  daughter  lieis  on  her  bier." 


And  as  ye  the  threshold  oroBs'd,  entering  in, 

They  laid  her,  eyen  then,  in  a  dark  narrow  shrine. 

The  first  he  the  coyering  from  her  face  raised. 

And  with  sorrowful  look  he  silently  gazed. 

"  Ah  !  were  ye  restored,  eyen  now  to  me. 

Fair  maiden,  from  this  time  forth,  I  'd  loye  thcc." 

The  second  he  folded  close  the  shroud. 

And  turning  away,  there  wept  he  aloud  : 

^  Alas  I  that  ye  lie  low  stretch'd  on  the  bier ! 

For  thee  haye  I  loyed  for  many  a  year." 

The  third  'gain  lifted  aside  the  yeil 

And  kiss'd  her  sweet  lips,  ah,  now  so  pale  ! 

*  Ever  before,  eyen  notr,  dear  to  me. 

In  Eternity,  fair  one,  I  still  viUl  loye  thee." 

A.  J.  S. 

GRETEL'S  WARNUNG. 

BT  VON  HALM. 

MiT  Liebesblick*  und  Spiel  und  Sang 

Warb  Christel,  jang  and  schon. 
So  lieblich  war,  so  frisch  und  schlank 
Kein  JUngling  rings  zu  sehn. 
Nein,  Keiner  war 
In  ihirer  Schar^ 
Fitr  den  ich  das  gefUhlt. 
Das  merkt'  er,  ach  I| 
Und  liess  nicht  nach. 
Bis  er  es  all,  bis  er  es  all, 
Bis  er  es  all  erhielt. 

Wohl  war  im  Dorfe  mancher  Mann, 

So  jnng  und  schon,  wie  er ; 
Doch  sah'n  nur  ihn  die  M&dohen  an 
Und  kosten  um  ihn  her. 
Bald  riss  ihr  Wort 
Ihn  schmeichelnd  fort ; 
Gewonnen  was  sein  Herz. 
Mir  ward  er  kalt ; 
Dannfioh  erbald, 
Und  liess  mich  bier,  und  liess  mioh  hier, 
Und  liesa  mich  hier  in  Scfamerz. 

Sein  Liebesblick'  und  Spiel  und  Sang, 

So  sUss  und  wonniglich, 
Sein  Kuss,  der  tief  zur  Seele  drang, 
Erfireut  nicht  fUrder  mich. 
Schaut  meinen  Fall, 
Ihr  Schwestern  all, 
FUr  die  der  Falsche  glUht, 
Und  trauet  nicht 
Dem,  was  er  sprioht. 
O  seht  mich  an,  mich  Arme  an^ 
O  seht  mich  an,  und  flieht ! 

RULE  BRITANNIA. 

BY  THE  LAST  COUNT  PUBGSTALL, 

Als  einst  Ton  ringsumgossnem  Meere, 
Der  Britten  schttnes  Land  sich  schied. 
Da  sangen  froh  der  Engel  Chore 
Der  ew'gen  Freiheit  Bundeslied : 
Britannia  herrsche,  ja  herrsche,  durch  die  Wogcn  I 
Wirst  nie  dem  Sclayei^och  gebogen. 

Einst  sinkt  derTyranney  Gewalten 

£an  jedes  andre  Yolk  dahin, 

Nur  du  wirst  stete  dich  firei  erhalten, 

Stets  mKchtig  und  beneidet  bliih'n. 
Britannia  herrsche !  &c. 

Nur  mHcht  'ger  stets  wirst  du  erstehen 

Yom  Drange  fremder  Krieger  Macht, 

So  wie  des  Sturmes  wildes  Wehen 

Nur  deine  Eichen  krHftig  macht. 
Britannia  herrsche  I  &c. 

Will  dich  Tyrannen  Hochmuth  beugen, 
Wird  sich  an  deiner  Freiheit  Macht, 
Nur  ihrer  Ohnmacht  Schw'ache  zeigen, 
£rh9hn  sich  deines  Ruhmes  Pracht. 
Britannift  herrsche !  &c. 
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Der  Fleiss  sey  deiner  WoUfjihrt  Quelle, 
Der  Handel  deiner  Sti&dte  Zier, 
Dir  frbhnen  soil  des  Meerea  Welle 
Und  jede  Kuste  dienen  dir. 
Britannia  herrsche !  &c. 


Die  Muaen  werdeu  zu  den  Sitzen 
Der  ewigen,  heiligen  Freiheit  zieh'n ; 
Wo  Math  und  Kraft  die  Schdnen  schUtzenp 
Wird  ewig  hold  die  Schdnheit  bluhn. 
Britannia  herrsche  1  &€. 


GOD^S  LAWS  Tersus  CORN-LAWS.* 


The  title  of  this  tract  is  not  more  remarkable 
than  its  contents,  and  the  quarter  whence  it  ema- 
nates. To  find  ^'a  Dignitary  of  the  English 
Church,'*  one  who  proclaims  himself,  by  inheri- 
tance and  education,  a  Tory,  denouncing  the  Corn- 
laws  to  his  ecclesiastical  superior,  as  directly  op- 
posed to  the  laws  of  God  and  the  well-being  of 
man,  is  a  pregnant  sign  of  the  times,  and  we  would 
fain  hope  an  earnest  of  improvement. 

The  "  Dignitary,"  a  man  of  learning  and  piety, 
who  deeply  feels  the  responsibilities  of  his  order,  has, 
as  appears  from  every  paragraph  of  his  letter,  takea 
a  comprehensive  and  philosophic  view  of  the  social 
and  political  history  of  the  most  remarkable  na- 
tions of  antiquity,  and  has  also  kept  pace  with  the 
development  of  opinion  in  his  own  age.  But  he 
starts  fi'om  a  higher  point  than  can  be  assumed  in 
mere  human  reasoning ;  from  the  db*ect  commis- 
sion and  trust  of  the  Creator,  as  revealed  and  com- 
mitted to  our  first  parents,  to  "  replenish  and  sub- 
due the  earth,  and  to  have  dominion  over  it." 
This  commission,  originally  given  to  Adam,  and 
never  revoked,  was  renewed  in  the  charge  given  to 
Noah  ;  and  it  is  broadly  contended, 

Under  the  terms  of  this  commission,  a  right  seems  to 
be  given  to  a//  men  to  partake  of  o^  the  fruits  of  all  the 
earth,  provided  they  be  willing  to  earn  it  with  the  sweat 
of  their  brow;  and  that  no  human  legislation  can  inter- 
vene with  this  vested  right  of  every  individual,  without 
violating  God's  law;  and  that  all  attempts,  either  direct 
or  indirect,  to  limit  this  great  end,  can  originate  only  in 
violence  and  tyranny — ^at  least,  not  till  the  terms  of  the 
commission  be  thoroughly  fulfilled,  and  the  whole  earth 
be  subdued  and  replenished. 

The  letter  sets  out  strenuously  arguing  that  it 
is  higlily  proper  and  decorous,  nay  the  bounden 
duty  of  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  and  especially 
of  the  Lords  Spiritual  in  their  place  in  the  Upper 
House  of  Parliament,  to  interfere  in  such  questions 
as  Corn-laws ;  and  to  use  their  utmost  sagacity 
and  wisdom  in  correcting  what  is  amiss  in  legisla- 
tion, and  amending  what  is  defective.  The  clergy 
and  men  of  all  ranks  are  roundly  told,  — 

Should,  then,  in  a  community  leavened  apparently  by 
the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  acknowledging 
Christ's  ministers  as  an  important  element  in  its  consti- 
tution, certain  principles  prevail,  and  practices  be  grafted 
thereon,  which  tend  to  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  rich,  and 
to  diminish  the  narrow  comforts  of  the  poor;  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  ministers  of  God,  who,  by  their  arguments, 
maintain,  or  by  their  silence  connive  at,  such  principles 
and  practices,  betray  the  cause  of  the  poor,  whom  it  is 
their  ei^acntial  duty  to  protect,  and  are  in  great  danger 
of  ceasing  to  be  ^  the  salt"  of  the  social  mass. 

Believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  Corn-Laws,  which,  for  a 
generation  of  thirty  years,  have  regulated  both  the  price 
and  quantity  of  food  in  Great  Britain,  have  tended,  and 
do  still  tend,  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  rich,  and  to 
diminish  the  comforts  of  the  poor,  it  is  my  bounden  duty 


to  profess  publicly  this  belief,  and  to  attempt  to  relieve 
our  poorer  brethren  from  the  pressure  which  these  laws 
seem  to  inflict  upon  them. 

Throwing  a  rapid  glance  along  the  current  of 
sacred  and  profane  history,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world  until  the  appearance  of  our  Saviour  on 
earth ;  the  doctrines  and  principles  which  he  pro- 
mulgated, and  the  enlightened  and  humane  civil 
institutions  which,  though  still  very  imperfect, 
have  grown  out  of  the  Christian  system,  are  ably 
and  eloquently  contrasted  with  the  principles 
of  polity  which  regulated  even  the  most  illustrious 
and  highly  civilized  nations  of  antiquity. 

Limited  as  is  our  space,  and  though  this  Letter 
contains  much  that  is  more  apt  for  what  we  con- 
ceive its  main  object, — ^namely,  forcing  thought 
if  not  absolutely  carrying  conviction  into  high 
places, — we  must  quote  one  passage,  whicli, 
among  many  others,  must  show  the  "Protec- 
tionists" that  the  "  Dignitary"  is  something  diffe- 
rent from  those  most  useful  labourers,  in  their 
own  sphere,  the  Anti-Com-law  orators  whether  of 
the  hustings  or  the  platform.  He  reverts  to  the 
principles  and  labours  of  the  early  Apostles  and 
disciples,  the  first  Christian  missionaries,  and  tlius 
strikingly  presents  the  contrast  :— 

The  natural  man,  the  selfish  creature,  as  known  to  os 
from  actual  experience,  and  as  we  find  him  faithfiiU/ 
depictured  in  profane  history,  acts  upon  principles 
directly  the  reverse  of  these.  He  loves  his  own  localitr 
with  an  instinctive  feeling.  He  wars  steadily  against 
all  attempts  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  local  attach- 
ments. His  home,  be  it  ever  so  homely,  is  his  paradiae. 
Within  that  narrow  limit,  he  cherishes  those  prejudices 
which  have  grown  with  his  growth,  and  strengthened 
with  his  strength.  He  values  all  his  petty  pririleges  in 
proportion  to  their  exclusive  character,  and  resolutely 
resists  any  attempt  to  communicate  them  to  others;  and 
if  he  is  a  member  of  the  more  favoured  class  of  the  con- 
munity,  values  his  position,  not  aooording  to  his  own 
real  elevation  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  but  according 
to  a  fictitious  standard  of  his  own  invention,  of  which  the 
favourite  test  is,  the  graduated  depression  of  all  placed 
below  him. 

On  such  selfish  principles  were  constituted  the  world- 
famous  constitutions  of  the  ancient  states  of  Greece: 
Sparta  itself,  that  wonderful  creation  of  the  human  in- 
tellect, presents  us  with  a  view  of  the  most  jifftm^ 
attempt  ever  made  by  man  to  fix  within  narrow  limitii 
energies  which  never  can  be  permanently  thus  controlled, 
to  cast  all  minds  in  one  unvarying  mould,  and,  as  it 
were,  to  stereotype  an  everlasting  imprint  of  social  life. 
There  were  many  points  in  this  system  which  a  dis- 
ciple of  Malthus  would  gladly  re-produce.  Sparta 
had  an  aristocracy  as  fixed  in  its  dimensions  as  the 
everlasting  hills  which  looked  down  upon  her  mean- 
looking  capital.  Into  her  sacred  band  no  new  blood 
could  possibly  be  infused, — ^no  merits,  however  great,  or 
whatsoever  might  be  their  nature,  could  entitle  a  Spar- 
tan, not  legitimately  descended  from  members  of  the 
privileged  class,  to  have  his  name  registered  among  the 
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blood  nobility  of  Sparta.  Her  middle  class  was  limited 
IB  oamber,  and  her  laws  positlyely  forbade  any  increase 
of  its  coDBtitnent  members.  The  first-bom  male  of 
every  PericBcian  family  was  alone  regarded  as  the  re- 
piesentatiTe  of  his  class.  His  brothers,  debarred  from 
marriage,  were  compelled  to  serrile  labour  on  his  terri- 
torial lot,  withoot  any  hope  of  improving  their  position, 
exrept  by  the  death  of  their  brother  without  male  off- 
spring. The  lower  classes  were  represented  by  the 
Helots,  slaTes  of  the  lowest  description,  without  any 
soeial  rights,  without  property,  and  whose  numbers  were 
kept  down  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  times  by  private 
assassination  and  public  massacres.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed—and the  supposition  is  partly  borne  out  by  tra- 
dition—that LycurguB  borrowed  some  of  his  institutions 
from  Moises.  The  only  conseryative  principle,  in  this  ex- 
cluire  state,  was  the  exemplary  self-denial  of  the  aris- 
tocncy.  Its  members  were  contented  to  forego  all  the 
lozories  of  life,  and  to  restriqt  their  wants,  as  far  as  the 
body  was  concerned,  to  a  provision  for  sufficient  protec- 
tion against  cold, hunger,  and  thirst;  they  were,  literally 
speaking,  contented  "  with  food  and  raiment."  A  Spartan 
Doble,for  centuries,  lived  as  plainly,  if  not  more  so,  than 
the  lowest  Helot  of  the  community.  Such  self-denial  was 
Bot  without  its  reward ;  for  the  power  of  the  Spartan 
aristocracy  flourished  for  a  period  of  time,  of  which  we 
hare  no  Binular  example  in  the  histories  of  ancient  states. 
To  secure  power,  the  desire  of  which  is  the  last  infir- 
mity of  noble  minds,  they  voluntarily  resigned  those 
more  sensual  enjoyments  which  ignoble  minds  regard 
88  most  to  be  desired.  Even  the  fall  of  Sparta  had 
Bothing  abrupt  or  destructive  in  its  results.  She  died 
of  a  gradual  decline,  without  any  dangerous  convulsion, 
withoat  any  internecine  war  of  brother  against  brother, 
or  wholesale  massacre  of  citizens  by  kindred  hands.  But 
Sparta  fell  **  without  a  sign ;"  her  greatness  is  really  the 
"magninominis  umbra"  of  the  poet,  recorded  in  books 
a!one,  and  not  leaving  the  impress  of  her  mind  upon  the 
history  of  man.  She  stands  alone, — ^her  pedigree  begins 
and  ends  with  herself;  she  had  no  ancestors,  and  left  no 
Eoccessors. 

Athens  was  less  exclusive  in  her  institutions  :  her 
population  consisted  not  of  the  pure  Cecropian  race 
alone,  bnt  was  an  amalgam  of  almost  every  tribe  in 
Greece :  repeated  revolutions  had  fused  most  of  her 
free  inhabitants  into  a  compact  democracy,  instinct  with 
life,  and  boundless  in  ambition  ;  her  movements  were 
consequently  less  cramped,  and  her  activity  more  de- 
cided, than  those  of  any  other  free  state  of  ancient  Greece. 
At  a  period  almost  antecedent  to  the  regular  history  of 
the  race,  Athens  had  sent  forth  colonies,  which  in  time 
swelled  out  into  the  fair  proportions  of  the  Hellenic 
states  of  Ionia :  nor  did  she,  to  the  latest  period  of  her 
power,  cease  to  act  upon  the  same  principles,  and  to 
Mnd  her  surplus  population  to  distant  shores.  But  she 
conld  not  transfer  her  affections  to  her  transplanted 
children.  Her  care  was  limited  by  the  boundaries  of 
Attica  and  a  few  neighbouring  islands.  Thus  to  her 
oolonies  she  was  an  unkind  stepmother — ^to  her  acquired 
nbjeets  a  cruel  and  despotical  mistress.  She  thought 
that  the  brute  force  at  her  command  would  enable  her 
to  defy  the  discontent  of  those  dependents,  to  whom  she 
denied  equal  rights  and  privileges  ;  that,  by  the  supe- 
liority  of  her  fleets,  she  might  safely  domineer  both  over 
ber  colonies  and  conquests,  and  make  them  her  slaves 
and  tributaries.  But  she  drew  the  reins  too  tightly  ; 
they  snapped  in  her  hands  :  the  fleets  of  her  dependents 
went  over  to  the  enemy.  Her  naval  supremacy  was 
thus  overthrown ;  and  ihe  fell  amidst  the  horrors  of  a 
bome-war  and  civil  bloodshed,  vrith  a  suddenness  in 
^inct  contrast  vrith  the  slowness  of  her  ascent.  But 
she  did  not  fall  without  a  sign.  The  sons  whom  she  had 
Perished  in  the  days  of  home-liberty,  left  the  impress 
of  their  minds  on  all  succeeding  ages ;  and  she  still  lives 
in  her  orators,  poets,  historians,  and  philosophers,  and  in 
^reaains  of  her  marble  wonders,  whose  ruins  still 
°fcathe.  After  many  n  bloody  struggle,  not  without 
Slory,  Athens  gradually  subsided  into  the  peaceful 
J^jc^  of  her  ruder  conquerors,  the  favourite  seat 
^'n^nee  the  ancient  world  derived  its  intellectual  know- 


ledge, and  finally,  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  unchris- 
tianized  world.1 

The  wisest  of  her  sons  amused  themselves  with  con- 
structing systems  of  policy,  in  which  all  the  advantages 
resulting  from  social  and  political  life  were  to  be  secured, 
and  all  the  evils  avoided.  But  as  they  knew  not  of  the 
high  mission  of  man,  they  could  never  raise  their  im- 
aginations beyond  the  contemplation  of  a  territory 
limited  in  quantity,  and  consequently  of  a  body  of 
citizens  limited  in  number.  The  necessary  operation  of 
what  we  now  call  the  Malthusian  laws,  was  perfectly 
well  known  to  them ;  and  that  the  principle  on  which 
they  act,  would  necessarily  prove  fatal  to  any  prosper- 
ous community  formed  on  the  very  narrow  basis  on 
which  alone  they  professed  to  found  their  systems,  were 
not  some  means  taken  to  counteract  this  [principle,  and 
to  keep  the  number  of  citizens  within  the  prescribed 
limit.  It  grieves  me  to  write,  that  sJthough  both  Plato 
and  Aristotle  hint  at  certain  anterior  measures  which 
might  palliate  the  evil,  they  teach  openly,  that  the  only 
effectual  remedy  against  its  ultimate  certainty,  was  the 
destruction  of  superfluous  infants,  before  they  can  ap- 
preciate the  gift  of  life 

Still  there  was  an  authority  even  in  their  days  which 
might  have  taught  them  a  better  lesson.  That  autho- 
rity the  majority  of  their  countrymen  regarded  with 
something  of  the  veneration  vrith  which  we  regard  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Old  Homer,  had  they  consulted  him, 
would  have  told  them  of  lands  untilled  by  the  hand, 
untrodden  by  the  foot  of  man,  which  v^ited  for  nothing 
bnt  num's  labour  to  change  them  from  a  howling  wil- 
derness into  smiling  gardens,  which  would  have  furnished 
her  with  ample  domains,  ready  to  be  occupied  by  that 
superfluous  population  which  was  the  source  of  their 
difficulties,  and  against  the  evils  supposed  necessarily 
to  result  from  which,  they  knew  of  no  better  remedy 
than  the  destruction  of  their  own  children,  the  continuous 
removal  of  the  genial  spring  from  the  course  of  the 
year. 

But  the  high  attitude  which  England  is  called 
upon  to  assume  as  a  colonizing  country,  possessed 
of  means  and  resources,  such  as  the  world  never 
before  saw,  for  executing  the  commission  originally 
given  by  the  Creator  to  man,  is  less  to  our  imme- 
diate purpose  than  the  narrower  but  more  pressing 
question  of  Free  Trade.  It  is  enough  that  the 
subject  of  colonization  is  ably  treated,  though 
only  on  general  principles,  and  illustrated  by 
examples  drawn  from  the  history  of  the  greatest 
conquerors  and  colonizers  of  the  ancient  world. 
One  sentence  from  a  brief  and  masterly  sketch 
of  the  Norman  Conquest  we  copy  as  an  indication 
of  the  general  spirit  of  the  "  Letter." — ^**  It  must  be 
confessed  that  the  period  of  the  Norman  domina- 
tion is  marked  by  events  which,  however  pleasing 
they  may  appear  in  the  eyes  of  a  medieval  enthu- 
siast, have  no  charms  for  the  truly  benevolent 
man^  who  wishes  to  improve  the  great  body  of 
his  countrymen." 

But  setting  out  upon  better  principles  and  with 
nobler  ends  than  ever  yet  animated  conquerors, 
and  possessing  unrivalled  means  and  advantages, 
which  are  proudly  enumerated,  the  "  Dignitary  " 
exhorts  his  countrymen  to  fulfil  the  high  destiny 
for  which  Providence  seems  to  have  selected  this 
favoured  land,  and  to  become  the  beneficent  agents 
in  the  great  work  of  peopling  and  civilizing  the 
world.  There  is,  however,  one  great  but  not  in- 
surmountable obstacle  to  the  accomplishment  of 
an  object  in  which  it  would  be  glorious  even  to 
co-operate,  namely,  our  restrictive  commercial 
policy,  and  the  condition  to  which  it  has  reduced 
our  industrial  classes ;   our  laws  that  are  opposed 
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to  God's  laws.  This  obstacle,  which  the  reason- 
ings and  persuasions  of  this  Letter  must  tend  to 
remove,  is  thus  treated, — 

As  fkr  as  human  reason  can  infer,  as  fkr  as  expe- 
rience can  lead  us  to  conceiye,  there  is  but  one  Tisible 
obstacle  to  prevent  us  from  fulfilling  so  glorious  a  duty; 
and  this  obstacle  has  been  thrown  across  our  path,  not 
by  any  necessity  imposed  upon  us  by  the  physical  laws 
of  the  universe,  nor  erected  by  the  ingenuity  of  human 
enemies,  but  deliberately  built  up  by  our  own  suicidal 
hands.  We,  the  favoured,  the  energetic,  the  patient, 
the  hard-toiling  inhabitants  of  this  realm,  so  powerful 
for  good,  80  abstemious  firom  evil,  able  to  produce  to  an 
unlimited  extent  all  the  other  necessaries  of  cinlized 
life,  and  to  part  with  them  as  a  medium  of  exchange, 
cannot  and  do  not  produce  a  sufficienoy  of  wholesome 
fbod  for  the  healthy  maintenance  of  our  existing  popu- 
lation. 

The  Legislature  in  an  evil  hour  passed  laws,  which, 
however  wisely  intended,  have  eventually  prevented  us 
from  supplying  this  deficiency  in  proportion  to  our 
wants.  I  need  not  recapitulate  to  your  Grace  the 
history  of  our  Com  Laws;  most  probably,  it  is  better 
known  to  you  than  it  is  to  me.  But  your  Grace  must 
well  remember  the  memorable  year  when  they  assumed 
their  present  form,  and  the  instinctive  hatred  with 
which  their  enactment  was  regarded  by  those  who  have 
since  that  time  been  called  ''  the  masses."  The  Bill, 
against  which,  in  its  every  stage,  those  poor  people 
published  their  turbulent  and  riotous  protests,  passed 
into  a  law. 

Its  proposers  and  supporters  affirmed  that  it  was 
imposed  upon  them  by  necessity;  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  perhaps  it  was  so.  We  were  told  that  it  was 
necessary  in  our  transition-state  from  almost  an  universal 
war  to  almost  an  universal  peace  ;  to  save  the  land- 
owners from  certain  ruin — to  lighten  the  burden  of  the 
national  debt — to  enable  us  gradually  to  descend  from 
the  fklse  position  into  which  we  had  been  inevitably 
brought  by  our  isolated  existence  of  so  many  years' 
continuance,  and  especially  by  the  fearfhl  debasement 
of  our  legal  currency.  It  was  more  than  hinted  that 
were  only  time  allowed,  all  might  be  rectified,  and  we 
might  again  safely  and  gracefully  descend  to  the  level 
of  other  nations. 

With  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  these  arguments,  it  is 
not  my  present  intention  to  deal.  But  I  know  this, 
that  since  that  period  a  generation  of  men  has  passed 
away,  that  the  Com  Laws  are  still  in  force,  although 
mitigated  in  their  stringency,  and  that  the  arguments 
adduced  for  their  continuance,  are  of  that  character, 
whidi,  if  nnrefUted,  must  render  the  laws  perpetual, 
cripple  our  CTer-elastic  energies,  arrest  us  in  our  onward 
course,  and  render  our  statesmen  the  by- word  and  scom 
of  future  generations. 

The  **  Dignitary"  next  sets  himself  to  combat  the 
hackneyed  arguments  of  the  Protectionists,  and 
to  demolish,  in  particular,  the  thrice-refuted  falla- 
cies, which  our  readers  have  so  often  seen  knocked 
upon  the  head  during  the  last  dozen  years.  But 
we  have  little  to  say  on  this  section  of  the  "  Letter," 
save  to  express  a  fervent  hope  that,  for  the  com- 
mon good,  it  may  take  effect  in  quarters  where 
Colonel  Thompson  and  the  League  might  in  vain 
raise  their  voices.  This  hope  is  indeed  one  main 
ground  of  ou^  satisfaction  at  the  appearance  of 
this  remarkable  pamphlet.  The  writer  at  once 
gives  up  the  point  of  the  labouring  population 
being  fed  as  generously  as  he  would  have  them 
fed  from  the  produce  of  our  home  territories ;  and 
roundly  denies  the  necessity  of  any  restrictions. 
His  working-man's  dietary,  or  his  definition  of 
what  **  wholesome  food  "  is,  would  really  go  far 
to  make  the  country  deserve  its  old  appellation  of 
«  Merry  England." 


**  Wholesome  food,'*  (he  says,)  according  to  my  defini- 
tion, ought  to  consist  of  a  diet,  of  which  bread  made  of 
the  ground  seeds  of  the  more  generous  cerealia,  oaght 
to  constitute  a  large  element;  and  this  bread  might, to 
a  great  extent,  be  partially  displaced  by  preparations 
of  the  seeds  of  leguminous  plants.  But  along  with  tbis 
fiirinaceous  food,  there  ought  to  be  consumed  a  fur 
proportion  of  animal  substances,  whether  in  the  form  of 
milk,  butter,  cheese,  flesh,  fowl,  or  fish.  I  hare  no 
hesitation  in  adding,  that  there  should  also,  in  the  case 
of  hard-working  men,  be  a  due  allowance  of  fermented 
liquor,  the  soul  of  the  seeds  of  the  cerealia,  or  of  irnit- 
trees,  in  the  shape  of  cider,  wine,  beer,  porter,  ale.  This 
will  be  recognised  all  over  Europe  as  the  Englishman'! 
bill  of  fare 

Such  was  the  food  of  the  patriarchs, — ^the  Idd,  the  calf, 
the  lamb  taken  fVom  the  fold,  milk  in  its  various  forms, 
and  especially  bread,  without  which  Jacoh  and  his 
children  could  not  live  comfortably,  with  all  their  name- 
reus  fiocks  and  herds.  Such  was  the  food  which  Mel- 
chisedec  brought  forth  to  refresh  the  wearied  serraotf 
of  Abraham.  He  refreshed  them  with  bread  and  wine, 
Grod's  best  earthly  gifts  to  his  creatures.  The  priests  of 
the  old  world,  under  every  dispensation,  approached  the 
altars  of  their  gods  with  similar  offerings. 

Old  Homer  allowed  no  other  food  to  his  warrion 
before  Troy  but  the  generous  diet  of  bread,  what  we 
call  butcher's  meat,  and  wine.  And  the  riotous  soiton 
in  the  Odyssey  revel  on  the  same  substantial  eounes. 
The  haryest  food  of  eren  his  reapers  was  the  roasted  ox 
and  newly-baked  scones,  and  his  very  ploughmen  re* 
ceived,  at  regulated  intervals,  a  refreshing  draught  of 
wine.  Herodotus  states  as  an  historical  fact,  that  the 
warriors  of  Egypt  received,  among  other  perquisites,  a 
daily  allowance  of  bread,  butcher's  meat,  and  wine; 
even  her  very  bondsmen,  when  tasked  hardest  to  their 
work,  were  allowed  to  revel  in  the  luxuries  of  the  flesh- 
pots. 

We  call  this  sound  and  admirable  doctrine;  and 
some  remarks  follow  about  the  physical  condition 
of  the  Irish,  and  the  poor  of  the  North  of  Scotland, 
which  we  gladly  hail  from  the  pen  of  a  "Dignitary 
of  the  English  Church  ;'*  though  such  language 
about  the  people's  food,  or  want  of  food,  might, 
forty  years  since,  have  qualified  a  man  for  Botany 
Bay.    The  conclusion  is, — 

It  is  therefore  a  gross  fallacy  to  afBrm,  that  the  agri' 
culture  of  these  islands  furnishes  its  population  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  wholesome  food.  The  utmost  that 
can  be  said  under  this  head  is,  that  it  does  proride  a 
sufficiency  for  the  consumption  of  the  easier  classes. 

Instead  of  favouring  what  are  called  the  M- 
thusian  doctrines,  the  "  Dignitary"  contends  that  a 
numerous  and  increasing  population  —  where  reli- 
gion and  morality,  wise  legislation,  and  an  enlight- 
ened system  of  civil  policy  fulfil  their  great  purposes 
— ^is  to  be  regarded  as  a  special  blessing  of  Provi- 
dence, as  a  token  of  the  divine  favour.  This,  he 
holds,  is  the  doctrine  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
corroborated  by  profane  history.  Thus  it  is  stated, 
that 

Sparta  was  ruined  by  the  want  of  Spartans  of  the 
ancient  stock.  So  also  Athens  and  Carthage  fell  be- 
cause their  citizen  population  did  not  uLcrease  in  pro- 
portion to  their  ever-increasing  number  of  imperii 
subjects.  Rome  was  in  some  ^degree  either  wiser  or 
more  fortunate  in  this  respect i:  but  eyen  Rome,  with 
much  greater  advantages,  and  with  more  liberal  pris* 
ciples,  showed  alarming  symptoms  of  a  similar  disease, 
and  tried  various  means  of  remedying  the  gradual  de- 
crease of  real  Romans What  but  Gods 

judgment  has  smitten  the  regions  once  ruled  orer  by 
the  great  monarchs  of  Assyria,  Media,  and  Persia,  with 
sterUity  and  barrenness  —  sterility  in  their  soil  and  bar- 
renness in  their  families  t  We  read  in  the  pages  of 
Herodotus  of  the  almost  incredible  productiTcnesa  of 
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andent  BabjIooiA.  **  ThiB,"  writes  the  father  of  history, 
"this  is  the  most  fertile  of  all  the  regions  with  which  we 
ire  acquainted  in  its  crops  of  oerealia.  It  does  not 
ftttemptyboweyer,  to  produce  Tines,  figs,  and  oliye-trees; 
bot  in  gnin-crops  it  is  so  fertile,  that,  on  an  ayerage,  it 
RtoniB  its  seed  two  hnndred-fbid,  and  in  favoorable 
ceaaons  eren  three  hundred-fold."  ...  In  another 
passage  he  states,  that  this  prorince  alone,  after  feeding 
iti  own  great  population,  could  spare  enough  to  supply 
vith  food  all  the  public  establishments  of  the  empire 
for  four  ont  of  the  twelye  Inonths  of  the  year.  Now 
tills  came  district  barely  furnishes  the  necessaries  of 
life  for  two  or  three  paltry  cities,  and  for  a  feW  yrander- 
jng  tribes  of  Arabs,  who  haye  located  themselyes  among 
ite  mighty  rains.  If  we  look  at  Afiia  Minor,  especially 
at  the  portion  occupied  by  the  Ionian  Greeks,  which 
vnB  pronoanced  by  Herodotus  to  e^joy  the  most  genial 
climate  and  the  most  fertUe  soil  known  to  him,  we  see 
the  nme  astounding  result.  Its  spontaneous  fertility, 
its  natural  adyantages,  haye  been  counteracted  by  some 
aoses  powerful  enough  to  prevent  its  few  and  scattered 
inhabitants  firom  denying  any  corresponding  benefit  from 
their  happy  location,  and,  which  is  more  to  my  purpose, 
from  continuously  decreasing  in  number.  In  Palestine, 
and  all  through  Syria,  the  population  is  eyidently  dying 
away,  and  the  land  now  yery  partially  cnltiyated,  will 
apparently  be  eoon  left  desolate.  £yen  in  islands  like 
Cjpraa  and  Oete,  the  same  course  of  things  is  discerni- 
ble. Cyprus,  when  under  the  Venetian  goyemment, 
had  a  population  of  fifteen  hundred  thousand  souls,  when 
fff  a  certainty  it  could  trust  to  nought  but  its  oyrn  soil; 
DOW  that  it  has  become  a  part  of  the  contintental  do- 
ninions  of  the  Osmanli,  it  with  diffioulty  feeds  sixty 
thiRuand  homan  beings.  ....  The  Osmanlis  in 
Eorope,  Asia,  and  Africa,  are  daily  decreasing  in  num- 
hen;  and  Turkey,  in  the  words  of  Lamartine,  is  dying 
for  want  of  Turks.  Our  islands,  on  the  contrary,  are 
jearly  adding  some  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  souls 
to  our  population,  and  no  improyement  in  agriculture 
can  poaa'bly  enable  our  farmers  to  increase  the  quantity 
of  marketable  food  in  proportion  to  the  call  for  it  on  the 
part  of  our  increasing  population.  Even  the  series  of 
had  harfests  iHiieh  preceded  the  summer  of  1841,  and 
the  coDae<tttent  disitreas,  might  perhaps  haye  checked  for 
the  time,  but  did  not  preyent,  our  continuous  increase 
in  numbers.  Time  yrill  therefore,  in  spite  of  all  obsta- 
cles, in  a  few  years  virtually  repeal  the  Corn-laws,  and 
compel  us  to  derire  no  small  portion  of  our  daily  bread 
from  other  sourcea  than  the  British  soil. 

The  peculiar  advantages  which  landowners, 
u  a  class,  possess,  are  not  overlooked  in  the 
"  Letter;"  while  of  those  protective  laws  which,  in 
1814,  might  haye  been  necessary,  as  temporary 
measures,  it  is  said. 

The  transition  from  a  state  of  almost  universal  war 
t?  a  state  of  peace  almost  as  universal,  required  delicate 
management;  and  the  extraordinary  legislation  of  the 
day,  which  placed  us  in  a  very  invidious  light  to  the 
^t  of  the  world,  was,  it  may  be  held,  a  prudent  pre- 
caotion  to  secure  us  from  great  and  imminent  evils.  No 
Mond-minded  politician  of  thai  day  ever  dreamed  that 
they  were  to  be  one  of  our  sacrosanct  institutions,  to  be 
non-removable  and  perpetnaL  The  constant  struggle 
*gunst  their  continuance,  the  war  of  words  which  was 
ever  maintained  upon  the  subject,  ought  to  have  acted 
a«  a  fall  and  sufficient  warning  to  the  agricultural  inte- 
^f  that  they  were  but  the  result  of  a  temporary 
poticy,  and  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  sacred  and  unal- 
terable code  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  If  the  land- 
holders obstinately  refused  to  accept  these  continuous 
warnings,  we  may  regret  their  folly,  but  cannot  deeply 
>ympathize  with  the  sorrows  which  may  be  the  result  of 

snch  chronic  blindness I  have  read  that  Sir 

Robert  Walpole  once  described  the  landed  interest  as  a 
weep  which,  when  seized  by  the  shepherd,  submitted  to 
its  tUe  without  a  struggle,  and  silently  yielded  up  its 
l^h  fleece.  Bat  the  same  great  statesman's  rustic  sym- 
bol of  the  mercantile  and  oommercial  interest,  was  what 
^  orientalist  would  call  **  the  father  of  our  hams  and 
owm,**  who,  when  nm^  hands  were  laid  upon  him, 


disturbed  the  neighbourhood  with  his  nnmusieal  clam- 
our, and  after  all,  however  closely  the  instrument  was 
applied,  yielded  only  a  few  useless  bristles  to  the  shearer. 
In  our  days  we  have  witnessed  a  change  as  wonderful 
as  any  celebrated  by  Ovid  :  the  silent  sheep  has  become 
the  loud  grunter,  and  ceases  not  to  disturb  our  social 
system  by  her  discordant  bleatings. 

The  advantages  which  landlords  have  derived, 
and  mnst  continue  to  derive,  from  railroads,  are 
not  forgotten;  and  wonderfully  little  sympathy  is 
displayed  with  aristocratic  disgusts  at  the  pesti- 
lent irulgarities  of  smoky  manufactories,  steam- 
engines,  and  a  besmirched  industrious  or  an 
upstart  wealthy  commercial  population.  What 
follows,  if  coming  from  a  less  sacred  source  than  a 
Church  Dignitary,  would  be  thought  to  smack  of 
stark  radicalism. 

I  must  confess  that  I  feel  little  sympathy  yrith  the 
morbid  feelings  of  a  nobleman  or  a  gentleman,  who,  after 
passing  half  his  time  in  London,  and  mixing  there  with 
its  busy  population,  content  to  walk,  or  to  ride  or  drive, 
amidst  a  continued  throng,  then  retires  to  the  country 
for  the  remainder  of  his  year,  to  have  his  nerves  shattered 
and  his  equanimity  disturbed,  should  two  or  three 
strangers  be  found  vrandering  among  the  splendid  scenes 
of  his  ample  domains.  It  is  the  invasion  of  these  sacred 
retreats,  so  dear  to  the  pride  and  even  to  some  better 
feelings  of  the  aristocracy,  that  makes  a  manufactory  an 
odious  sight,  and  a  railway  a  source  of  fear  to  many  men 
otherwise  benevolent  and  beneficent. 

The  progress  of  Great  Britain  to  imperial  power,  pre- 
sents a  strong  contrast  in  the  effects  produced  on  the 
home  provinces,  when  compared  to  the  similar  advance 
of  Rome  to  a  similar  imperial  greatness.  The  victories 
of  Rome  were  accompanied  by  the  constantly-increasing 
desolation  of  Italy.  In  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
empire,  the  arable  land,  the  olive-yards  and  vineyards, 
gradually  began  to  disappear  ;  not  because  their  culti- 
vation was  unproductive,  but  because  the  ground  was 
wanted  for  the  villas,  the  parks,  the  hunting  forests  of 
the  more  than  royal  aristocrats.  Their  insane  substruc- 
tions, their  boundless  fish-ponds,  their  woodlands,  their 
spacious  gardens,  with  their  profusion  of  all  rare  plants 
that  could  either  delight  the  scent  or  charm  the  eye, 
drove  the  tiller  of  the  ground  f^om  their  immediate 
vicinity,  whether  pleasant  spots  on  the  lower  or  upper 
sea.  And  where  nature  yyas  less  adapted  for  such  plea- 
sant seats,  the  shepherd  reigned  supreme,  and  covered 
the  hills  of  Apulia  and  Lucania  with  countless  flocks, 
which  were  maintained  with  little  expense,  and  managed 
principally  by  slaves. 

England,  the  empress  of  the  commercial  world,  and 
with  wings  capable  of  wafting  her  to  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  earth,  is  tethered  by  cords  from  which  she  can- 
not break  loose  to  her  Island  Home.  The  mass  of  engines 
which  the  present  generation  has  either  inherited  or 
created,  the  iron-stone  and  ooal  mines  in  various  dis- 
tricts, the  rail-roads  over  whioh  she  oan  so  easily  convey 
her  produce  to  the  sea-shore,  furnish  the  capitalist  and 
labourer  with  facilities  and  capabilities  which  they  would 
in  vain  seek  to  realize  in  other  regions.  And  the  very 
density  of  the  population,  whioh  is  no  small  constituent 
In  the  elements  of  her  productive  power,  is  compelled,  as 
it  were,  in  proportions  still  more  dense,  to  spread  around 
certain  centres.  Hence  the  continuous  process  which 
threatens  to  convert  England  into  great  operative  fac- 
tories and  bleaohing-greens;  to  make  it  every  thing  but 
a  rose-bed,  or  a  park-residence  for  exclusive  proprietors. 

But,  if  this  be  the  case,  why  should  our  splendid  aris- 
tocracy, who  have  nothing  but  local  prejudices  to  tether 
them  to  certain  spots,  not  remove  themselves,  if  they 
cannot  abate  the  increasing  nuisance  f  The  progress  of 
manufacturing  industry  will  daily  enable  them  more 
and  more  to  put  money  in  their  purses,  and  to  go  forth 
and  establish  spacious  parks,  invioUble  preserves,  in 
the  wilds  of  Canada,  the  steppes  of  Australia,  or  the 
boundless  plains  of  Southern  Africa.  I  see  no  reason 
why  a  powerfVil  nobleman,  who  now  rejoices  in  the  pre- 
servation of  hares  and  pheasants,  should  not  bs  more  am- 
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bitioas  in  tliLi  ILae*  A  prescrre  of  wolves,  grisly  bears^ 
moose  deer,  not  to  speak  of  smaller  game,  in  Northern 
Canada,  would  really  be  aristocratic  or  even  royal. 

This  remarkable  Letter  closes  with  a  view  of  the 
Revolution  produced,  in  this  country,  by  the 
Emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  and  the  Reform 
Bill;  changes  not  less  miglity  or  important  in 
their  consequences,  that  they  have  been  quietly 
accomplished,  and  are  silently  doing  their  work. 
But  hopeful  and  cheering  conclusions  are  drawn, 
and,  in  substance,  we  are  told  that,  morally  and 
physically,  the  British  empire  never  stood  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth  in  so  powerful  and  noble 
an  attitude  as  at  the  present  time.  The  Tory 
party — what  was  deemed  Sir  Robert  Peel's  party — 
are,  in  this  pithy  paragraph,  shown  the  folly  of 
the  senseless  clamour,  and  more  senseless  invec- 
tive, in  which  they  are  indulging  against  that 
great  Minister  and  his  liberal  colleagues ; — 

The  statesman  who  would  attempt  to  steer  the  com- 
monwealth by  the  principles  and  through  the  channels 
of  the  unchanged  constitution,  would  undoubtedly 
strike  upon  shoals  and  rocks  not  marked  on  the  older 
charts,  and  experience  storms  and  whirlwinds  where  his 
predecessors  had  been  favoured  with  regular  trade- 
winds  and  fixed  monsoons.  To  attempt,  therefore,  to 
bind  down  any  of  our  living  statesmen  by  any  declara- 
tion made  by  them  under  our  former  political  system, 
smacks  strongly  of  insanity.  All  taunts,  also,  and  slan- 
derous invectives  against  the  statesmen  of  either  party, 
because  their  present  course  of  action  may  not  be  in 
strict  consistence  with  previous  expressions  of  opinion, 
are  mere  idle  talk,  not  worth  a  wise  man's  consideration. 
The  ecclesiastical  order  is  also  admonished  of  its 
present  duty  ;  and  the  necessity  of  the  School  and 
the  Library  for  the  working  classes,  is  as  distinctly 
recognised  as  that  of  the  Church.  But,  returning  to 
the  original  point ;  before  the  blessings  anticipated 
can  be  realized,  ^' the  Corn-Laws  must  be  abolished," 
and  "  the  sooner  the  better."  Their  present  exis- 
tence on  the  statute-book  is  considered  ''a  dis- 
grace to  our  legislature;*'  and  once  more,  there- 
fore, a  voice  is  raised  in  solemn  warning. 

Steps  in  wrong  directions  often  place  men  in  difficult 
positions,  whence  either  advance  or  retreat  may  be  ac- 
companied with  some  risk.  We  cannot  advance,  nor 
can  we  stand  still;  retreat  therefore  is  our  only  resource. 
Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  our  aristocracy  to  give  battle  . 
in  their  present  position,  will  expose  them  to  something  j 
worse  than  defeat;  for  assuredly  a  temporary  victory,  | 


on  this  point,  would  in  the  end  prove  more  fatal  than 
many  defeats.  They  are  in  the  wrong,  and  we  know, 
as  a  general  truth,  that  a  continuous  struggle  against 
wrongs  terminates  not  with  their  correction,  but  in- 
volves the  wrong-doers  in  imminent  danger.  I  can 
assure  your  Grace,  that  there  are  many  bad  citizens, 
who  contemplate  with  pleasure  the  continued  resistance 
of  the  aristocracy  to  measures  which  millions  regard  as 
necessary  to  their  very  existence.  May  God  in  his 
mercy  avert  any  continued  struggle  between  the  manj 
and  the  few  on  this  point,  and  may  we  never  see  our 
glorious  aristocracy  worsted  in  a  sordid  attempt  to 
increase  their  wealth  at  the  expense  of  the  poor !  Your 
Grace  will  remember  the  rebuke  which  Dr.  Johnson 
administered  to  a  Sir  Thomas  Bobinson,  who  expressed 
his  fears  that  com  imported  from  Ireland  might  prove 
prejudicial  to  the  English  corn-trade. — **  Sir  Thomas,'* 
said  the  Doctor,  *^  you  talk  the  language  of  a  savage. 
What,  sir  !  would  you  prevent  any  people  from  feeding 
themselves,  if  by  any  means  they  can  do  it  ?"  The 
great  mass  of  our  people  are  being  rapidly  convinced 
that  **  they  can  feed  themselves  by  honest  means,**  and 
will  assuredly  regard  the  man  who  may  attempt  to  pre- 
vent them  from  doing  so  as  a  savage. 

The  Dignitary — and  we  can  assure  our  readers 
that  this  is  no  sham  designation— denies  all  con- 
nexion between  what  he  regards  as  Tory  principles 
and  the  odious  and  impolitic  Corn-Laws.  And  we 
must  acknowledge  that  the  pure  high-bred  Whig?, 
until  a  new  light  lately  broke  upon  them,  have  been 
quite  as  wrong-headed,  on  this  point,  as  the  Torie:>. 

We  have  deemed  this  Letter  entitled  to  more 
space  than  it  is  usual  to  bestow  on  a  pamphlet  of 
the  day,  from  the  belief  that,  coming,  at  the  pre- 
sent crisis,  from  a  Tory  and  a  Churchman,  it  is 
calculated  to  do  much  good.  The  writer,  while  be 
stirs  the  stagnant  and  sluggish  waters,  also  contrives 
to  throw  oil  upon  the  angry  surges  which  threaten  to 
submerge  the  vessel  of  the  State.  That  besides  fulfill- 
ing the  liigher  function  of  a  peacemaker,  he  is  an 
accomplished  scholar  and  a  philosophic  student  of 
history,  accustomed  to  view  moral  and  politicftl 
questions  from  a  calm  and  commanding  position, 
must  be  apparent  to  every  one  who  reads  even  the 
above  garbled  passages  from  his  Letter;  And 
surely  the  solemn  protest  and  recorded  testimony 
of  such  a  man  must  forcibly  come  home  to  those 
of  the  self-styled  Protectionists  who  are  not  alto- 
gether deaf  to  the  voice  of  Christian  charity,  nor 
yet  to  that  of  reason  and  experience. 


M  A  Y-D  A  Y. — By  Elizabeth  P.  Roberts. 


GooD*morrow  to  thy  dawn,  sweet  May  I 

A  welcome  of  langsyne," 
Of  flowerets  bright,  and  minstrelsy. 

And  joyous  words,  be  thine  ! 
Good-morrow  to  the  rifung  sun. 

Whose  brightest  early  beams 
Shine  on  the  waters  as  they  run 

In  blue  and  bounding  streams  ! 
Good-morrow  to  the  king-cup's  pride  ! 

He's  donn'd  his  golden  crown; 
And  by  the  brooklet's  murmuring  tide 

He  bends  his  face  adown. 
Good-morrow  to  the  bursting  leaves 

Which  deck  the  woodland  scene. 
To  the  glorious  wreath  which  Nature  weaves 

In  coronet  of  green  ! 
Good-morrow  to  the  blackbird's  song, 

The  thrush's  wood-notes  clear. 
Which  pass  in  melody  along 

To  ludl  the  opening  year ! 
Good-morrow  to  each  tiny  voice 

That  sings  its  notes  of  praise, 


And  bids  our  hearts  like  theirs  rejoice 

The  matin  hymn  to  raise  ! 
Grood-morrow  to  each  opening  flower 

That  lifts  its  lustrous  eye, 
To  bless  the  glorious  sunrise  hour. 

And  greet  the  azure  sky  ! 
Good-morrow  to  the  thrilling  sound 

Which  greets  thy  early  dawn; 
Where  childhood's  merry  footsteps  bound 

As  lightly  as  the  fawn  ! 
Thou  hast  a  host  of  pleasant  things. 

Sweet  May,  to  hail  thy  birth ; 
But  none  such  joyful  feeling  brings 

As  the  tone  of  children's  mirth. 
Good-morrow  to  ye,  all  and  each. 

Ye  blessed  types  of  Spring; 
What  precious  lessons  ye  may  teach. 

What  memories  ye  bring  ! 
Good-morrow  to  thy  dawn,  sweet  May  ! 

A  welcome  of  "  langsyne," 
Of  flowerets  bright,  and  minstrelsy. 

And  loving  words,  be  thine  ! 
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BY  COLONEL  JOHNSON. 
{Concluded from  page  242  of  our  April  number.) 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Tu£  original  plan  of  our  history  embraced  the 

time  from  1780  to  17839  when  the  treaty  of  peace 
iras  proclaimed  between  England  and  the  United 
States,  by  which  the  latter  were  declared  and 
acknowledged  to  be  free  and  independent.  But 
we  find  the  foregoing  details  have  so  pressed  upon 
our  prescribed  limits,  that  we  must  leave  the  deeds 
of  oar  heroine^  which  transpired  in  connexion  with 
UieoppoflLDg  armies  in  1781,  unrecorded. 

In  that  year  the  British  forces,  which  had  long 
held  possession  of  New  York,  passed  through  the 
Jerseys,  and  occupied  Philadelphia ;  and  many  of 
the  commercial  transactions  of  Jenny  Basket  were 
aeconlingly  transferred  fi-om  the  Hudson  and 
Mohawk  to  the  Snsquehannah  and  Chesapeake. 
Many  of  these  were  of  a  confidential  nature,  and 
had  a  bearing  on  national  affairs.  But  we  leave 
the  whole,  to  record  a  few  subsequent  incidents 
which  more  directly  relate'  to  her  private  history. 

By  the  capitulation  of  the  British  army  at  York- 
town,  in  the  autumn  of  1781 ,  the  war  was  virtually 
hrought  to  an  end.  Previous  to  that  event,  General 
Baigoyne  had  surrendered  an  immense  army  at 
Saiatoga,  by  which  the  northern  division  had  been 
broken  np.  Now  Lord  Cornwallis  had  surrendered 
British  power  in  the  south.  Both  nations  had 
l^wn  tired  of  war,  and  each  was  casting  about  to 
hit  on  some  honourable  conditions  of  peace.  The 
?ood  people  of  the  two  countries  had  anticipated 
this  event.  They  had  tired  of  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  a  state  of  war  ;  and  feeling  that  they 
▼ere  of  the  same  blood,  spoke  the  same  language, 
»nd  that  the  God  of  nature  had  so  established  the 
relative  position  of  the  two  countries  as  to  make 
commercial  intercourse  essential  to  the  happiness 
^  prosperity  of  both,  they  had  resumed  their 
fiiendly  interchange  of  good  fellowship  before  the 
opposing  armies  were  disbanded.  Peace  was  the 
gcaeral  sentiment  of  the  western  hemisphere  at 
that  period.  The  Iroquois  Indians,  inhabiting 
^'pper  Canada  and  the  region  of  Green  Bay,  formed 
the  sole  exception.  They  had  been  worsted  in  the 
contest,  and  nourished  an  especial  grudge  against 
|he  Oneidas,  on  account  of  the  discomfitures  noted 
in  this  history. 

Brandt  and  Colonel  Butler,  the  leaders  of  the 
hoqnois,  planned,  at  this  period,  an  expedition  for 
carrying  Oneida  Castle  by  storm,  and  wastiug'the 
adjoining  country.  This  was  the  last  demonstra- 
tion made  by  the  Indians  in  the  State  of  New 
York. 

The  force,  six  hundred  warriors,  headed  by 
Brandt  and  Butler,  landed  in  one  hundred  and 
sixty  bark  canoes  at  Oswego,  on  the  south-eastern 
>»hores  of  Lake  Ontario  ;  and,  before  Sir  William 
Johnstone  bad  any  intelligence  of  the  movement, 
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the  enemy  had  surrounded  his  castle  in  the  night 
time. 

The  Baronet,  by  this  time,  had  acquired  un- 
boimded  influence  over  the  Oneidas.  The  warriors 
who,  three  years  before,  had  gone  off  to  the  West, 
as  British  auxiliaries,  had  principally  returned, 
and  obtained  pardon  for  their  acts  of  defection ; 
and  the'whole  assembled  chiefs  and  warriors  of 
the  nation,  in  open  council,  had  crowned  Sir 
William  Johnstone  King  of  the  Oneidas,  by  the 
name  of  Shenandoah-sha-tee,  (illustrious  son 
of  Shenandoah.)  Though  this  particular  attack 
was  not  anticipated  by  the  new  king,  yet  it 
being  in  time  of  war,  he  had  omitted  no  pre- 
cautions essential  for  the  safety  of  his  people. 
The  store-house  of  the  castle  was  filled  vdth  corn 
and  dried  venison.  The  water  from  the  spark- 
ling stream  had  been  diverted  from  its  natural 
channel,  and  caused  to  bubble  up  in  a  font  within 
the  stockade.  The  rifles  had  been  put  in  order  ; 
the  tomahawks  sharpened  and  scoured  ;  and  new 
stores  of  ammunition  had  been  procured.  In  fine, 
Oneida  Castle  was  prepared  to  sustain  a  long  siege, 
and  the  warriors  to  render  a  good  account  of  them- 
selves. But  the  effective  warriors  within  the 
castle  were  fewer  than  the  besiegers ;  and  hence, 
when  the  war-whoop  rent  the  air  without  the 
castle,  at  early  dawn,  no  response  was  made  by 
those  within ;  by  which  the  besiegers  inferred  that 
the  Oneidas  declined  a  general  action,  and  rested 
their  defence  on  their  military  works. 

Fires  were  now  lighted  by  the  besiegers ;  wig- 
wams were  hastily  erected,  by  means  of  poles  and 
barks  brought  from  the  surrounding  forests  ;  and 
the  Iroquois  sat  down,  before  the  castle,  for  a 
protracted  and  regular  siege. 

In  the  erection  of  this  stronghold,  one  important 
consideration  had  escaped  the  attention  of  its 
designers.  If  fire-arms  from  without  could  not  be 
made  to  bear  upon  those  within  the  castle,  those 
without  were  pretty  safe  from  the  rifles  within. 
No  embrasures  nor  port-holes  composed  any  part 
of  Oneida  Castle.  Let  not  the  military  reader 
smile  at  this:  Indians  were  never  famous  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  fortification.  If  the 
Oneidas  were  well  stocked  with  provisions  within 
the  garrison,  the  besiegers  were  still  better  off. 
The  wide-spread  forest,  abounding  in  game,  lay 
open  to  them  ;  the  sparkling  lake  and  river  were 
full  of  fish ;  then  the  imharvested  corn-fields  of 
the  Oneidas  groaned  with  abundance ;  while  their 
horses  and  cattle  were  scattered  over  the  plain. 

As  both  parties  had  thus  been  lying  in  quiet  for 
several  days,  neither  could  judge  of  the  secret  plans 
of  the  other,  either  for  attack  or  defence.  But 
just  at  twilight,  one  bland  evening,  an  occurrence 
transpired  which  threw  some  light  on  the  schemes 
of  the  besiegers. 
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The  latter  beheld  a  black  animal  Bwimming 
across  the  stream,  in  the  direction  of  the  castle. 
They  flew  to  their  rifles,  exulting  in  the  thought 
that  game  was  courting  their  acceptance  ;  but 
before  their  guns  were  in  readiness,  the  creature 
had  disappeared.  Those  within  the  castle,  having 
a  look-out  over  the  stream,  had  observed  the  same 
animal ;  and  the  eyes  of  many  a  warrior  were 
fixed  on  the  spot  where  tlie  brute  had  vanished. 

"  Heugh  r  exclaimed  a  keen-eyed  forester,  as  be 
turned  to  the  white  king,  addressing  him  in  the 
Oneida  dialect ;  ^^if  the  hind  feet  of  that  creature 
had  not  remained  outside  of  the  split  ipck  after 
his  hips  had  been  di-awn  in,  I  should  say  the  bears 
had  found  out  our  cave,  and  were  preparing  it  for 
winter  quarters." 

**  I  marked  that,"  said  another ;  "  and  if  his 
body  was  not  so  thick,  and  his  feet  so  big,  I  should 
call  him  a  huge  black  wolf,  which,  in  passing 
through  a  hole,  always  drags  his  feet  in  that  sort." 

"  A  wolf !  "  deridingly  replied  a  third,  "  with  a 
hind  leg  as  big  as  a  racoon's  body ! " 

Sir  William  made  no  reply.  He  had  seen  the 
animal  enter  the  aperture  which  led  to  the  cave ; 
and  in  this  instance  judged  better  of  his  species 
than  did  his  warriors.  The  conjectures  and  sur- 
mises of  the  beholders  were  suddenly  cut  short 
by  their  hearing  the  well-known  token  made  at 
the  trap-door ;  made  by  some  one  who  had  passed 
the  cave,  come  up  the  steps,  and  who  now  sought 
admittance  within  the  fort. 

This  token,  from  time  immemorial,  had  been 
kept  a  profound  secret  among  the  Oneidas ;  and 
for  one  of  the  tribe  to  have  revealed  it  to  a 
stranger,  had  been  inevitable  death.  The  warriors 
sprang  to  their  rifles,  gazing  on  each  other  in  sur- 
prise and  terror,  that  any  one  without  the  walls 
should  have  their  secret  token.  The  king  heeded 
not  the  terror  of  his  court.  He  flew  directly  to 
the  trap-door ;  threw  it  open ;  and  in  a  moment 
he  held  the  weather-beaten  hand  of  the  unique 
Cudjoe  in  his  grasp ! 

The  Baronet  was  truly  attached  to  this  child  of 
the  forest  and  the  storm.  They  had  long  been 
companions  in  adventure  ;  besides,  the  former  had 
been  borne  on  the  brawny  shoulders  of  the  latter, 
when  his  wound  endangered  his  life.  The  Baronet 
now  pressed  that  homy  hand,  kindly  inquired 
after  the  squire's  health  and  welfare,  and  bade  him 
welcome  to  all  the  comforts  which  Oneida  Castle 
could  aflbrd. 

The  squire  heard  him  in  silence ;  looked  with  a 
vacant,  unmeaning  gaze  ;  and  when  the  king  was 
through,  he  said,  "  Look  out  for  fire !  The  cedar 
posts  will  not  bum  quick.  The  stacks  of  dried 
leaves  which  the  brutes  have  collected  through  the 
night,  and  piled  up  against  the  stockade^  you 
eain*t  see  here  ;  but  they'll  make  a  great  bonfire 
anyhow.  Keep  the  varmints  in  check  as  long  as 
ye  can.  Shenandoah's  spirit  sees  ye ;  and  mayhap 
he'll  have  marcy  on  ye  in  the  eend.    Grood-night." 

"Stop,  my  dear  friend,**  cried  Sir  William, 
melting  into  tenderness  at  the  unhappy  condition 
of  one  to  whom  he  felt  so  deeply  obliged,  and 
whom  he  had  ever  found  so  faithful  and  true ; 
"  you  must  not  leave  us  to-night.     We'll  make 


your  bed  comfortable,  and  give  you  the  best  the 
castle  affords." 

"  Good-night,  I  said,*'  responded  Cudjoe,  as  he 
opened  the  trap-door ;  and  in  a  minute  he  was 
down  the  steps,  through  the  cave,  and  was  buffet- 
ing the  river  to  reach  the  opposite  shore. 

Iron  spades  and  shovels  were  implements  un- 
known to  savages  at  the  time  of  this  histoiy ;  and 
even  at  this  day  they  are  not  much  used  by  them. 
But  the  Oneidas  found  a  substitute  in  a  sort  of 
mattock,  or  earth-hook,  as  its  Indian  name  im- 
ports, made  of  the  hard  iron- wood  or  witch-hazel. 
Sir  William  had  been  careful  to  have  all  thoe 
collected  from  the  surrounding  corn-fields,  when 
they  had  been  used  in  agriculture ;  and  they  now 
lay  piled  up  within  the  castle  walls.  Orders  were 
now  given  to  put  these  implements  in  use.  Deep 
trenches  were  dug,  near  the  inner  row  of  stockade, 
all  around  the  castle ;  and  an  embankment  was 
thrown  up  against  the  stockade,  in  form  of  a  dam. 
Into  these  trenches  the  water  from  the  bubbling 
font  was  conducted ;  thus  forming  a  circle  of 
water  many  feet  deep  surrounding  the  castle,  on 
the  inside  of  its  wooden  walls.  The  embankments 
formed  by  excavating  the  trenches,  though  still 
lower  than  the  head  of  the  font,  were  sufficiently 
high  to  raise  the  water  several  feet  above  the  sur- 
face ;  and,  as  the  descent  from  the  castle  to  the 
foot  of  the  bluff  on  which  it  stood  was  rapid  on  all 
sides,  a  flood  of  water  could  be  poured  out  at  any 
point  by  opening  a  sluice-way  through  the  dam. 

During  the  progress  of  this  interior  work,  the 
Iroquois  had  not  been  idle.  In  addition  to  their 
accumulating  the  dried  leaves  in  inmiense  quanti- 
ties, they  had  found  means,  by  the  use  of  long 
poles,  to  throw  over  bundles  of  fagots  and  leayeit 
between  tlie  rows  of  stockade ;  so  that  a  fire 
lighted  on  the  outside  would  sweep  in  fury  through 
the  wooden  walls,  and  thus  open  a  broad  avenue 
to  the  castle.  The  weather  also  being  sultrr  and 
dry,  favoured  the  designs  of  the  besiegers,  and 
promised  them  unfailing  success.  Indians  rarely 
make  a  fire-demonstration  by  day-light.  They 
choose  the  gloom  of  night,  as  well  to  enshroud 
their  deeds  of  blood  in  darkness,  as  to  strike 
deeper  terror  into  the  heart  of  their  foe.  Hence 
it  occurred,  that  within  a  few  nights  after  Cudjoe's 
warning  had  been  given,  the  wakeful  sentinel 
within  the  castle  alarmed  its  Inmates  by  the  cry 
of  Fire  !  Springing  from  their  rude  couches,  the 
king  and  his  warriors  beheld  thick  clouds  of 
smoke,  arising  against  the  stockade  on  the  north 
side  of  the  castle.  The  flames  soon  burst  out, 
flashing  up  among  the  upright  timbers;  their 
forked  tongues  licking  the  dried  bark  in  which 
the^  round  timbers  were  incased.  Not  a  moment 
was  lost  in  opening  a  sluice-way  through  the  diro, 
just  opposite  the  rising  smoke,  through  which  the 
dammed-up  water  rushed  out  in  torrents,  to  mwt 
the  devouring  element.  The  timbers  of  the  stock- 
ade were  so  placed  together,  that  the  water  for  a 
time  was  dammed  up  between  the  rows  of  stockade, 
rising  for  several  feet  above  the  ground.  'H^'* 
completely  saturated  the  fagots  and  leaves  vhich 
had  been  thrown  in  between  the  rows,  and  pnt  aj 
end  to  the  further  progress  of  the  fire.    At  length 
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the  weight  of  the  rising  waters,  preasmg  against 
the  timbers  of  the  stockade,  caused  some  of  them 
io  lean  aside ;  and  the  flood  oame  rushing  down, 
bearing  the  mass  of  ignited  leaves  on  its  foaming 
takoe,  and  carrying  it,  while  yet  flaming,  into 
the  Iroquois  camp!  The  hesiegers,  heholding 
their  eoonnous  stacks  of  leaves  thus  blazing  and 
imoldng,  and  yet  leaping  and  wheeling  in  wild 
easeadea  and  eddies,  as  borne  by  a  torrent  down 
the  declirity,  on  the  surges  of  a  mad  stream,  where 
late  no  water  had  been  seen,  fled  in  breathless  terror 
from  the  spot,  not  doubting  that  the  fountains  of  the 
gmt  deep  were  again  broken  up,  and  that  another 
^h^i  BQch  as  was  told  of  in  their  mythology, 
was  about  to  sweep  them  from  off  the^ace  of  the 
earth!  Indeed,  they  had  good  cause  of  alarm. 
Their  frail  wigwams  had  been  erected  on  the 
lowest  gnnmds  at  the  loot  of  the  bluff,  in  front  of 
the  castle;  and  now  the  artificial  river  came 
foaming  down  upon  the  camp,  sweeping  in  its 
coone  their  fragile  habitations  ;  their  rude  fami- 
tuR  and  the  smouldering  leaves  blent  in  undis- 
tingnishahle  confusion ;  hurling  them  together  into 
the  main  channel  of  the  river,  forty  rods  below  the 
camp. 

Had  the  matter  rested  with  the  body  of  the 
Iroqnois,  the  siege  had  now  been  raised ;  and  the 
warrion  had  returned  to  their  homes  to  report  a 
minele.  But  Butler  was  on  the  spot ;  and  a  greater 
than  Bntler  was  there.  Brandt,  of  whom  notice 
has  heretofore  been  taken,  commanded  in  person. 
The  King  of  the  Six  Nations,  who  had  been  libe- 
rally educated  at  Dartmouth  College,  who  had 
measured  swords  in  logic  with  Dr.  Wheelock  and 
ranquished  him,  and  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self as  an  Indian  warrior  for  twenty  years,  was 
not  to  be  frightened  from  his  purpose  by  a  dash 
<rf  water  from  Oneida  river.  But  such  had  been 
the  panic  of  the  men,  that  Sir  William,  after 
Hopping  up  the  sloice-way,  availed  himself  of  the 
occasion  to  marshal  his  warriors,  pass  them  through 
the  aperture,  and  repair  to  that  portion  of  the 
stockade  on  the  outside,  through  which  the  waters 
had  just  been  rushing.  The  fire  had  been  entirely 
extinguished,  and  no  material  injury  had  been 
done  to  the  outworks.  They  protracted  their 
ohserration  until  a  few  whizzing  rifle  balls,  coming 
from  a  concealed  foe  in  the  adjoining  forest,  ad- 
monished the  Baronet  that  it  would  be  more  for 
the  safety  of  his  subjects  to  retire  within  the 
works. 

As  the  flood  subsided,  and  the  besiegers  dismissed 
their  apprehensions  of  a  general  deluge,  they  soon 
i«appeared  in  full  force ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a 
frw  days,  had  struck  up  another  encampment, 
taking  the  precaution  this  time  to  plant  themselves 
on  higher  ground.  Two  objects  of  search  now 
engaged  the  utmost  attention  of  the  Iroquois :  first, 
t^  find  the  secret  pass-way  into  the  castle ;  and 
"^J^tid,  to  trace  the  aqueduct  which  supplied  it 
with  water  to  the  foxmtain  head.  The  reader  may 
think  it  strange  that  these  objects  had  so  long 
*«»ped  the  scrutinizing  eyes  of  Indians.  As  to 
the  pass-way,  nature  had  hid  it  among  her  most 
Kcret  works.  One,  in  passing  on  the  river,  and 
bokingnpthe  ledge  of  rocks  toward  the  casUe, 


could  discover  nothing  of  the  aperture ;  nor,  in 
pasung  on  the  extremity  of  the  bluff,  on  the  river's 
bank,  and  looking  down  the  ledge  toward  the 
stream,  could  one  discover  any  thing  of  an  opening 
into  the  bank.  The  split-rock,  as  it  was  called, 
could  be  approached  only  by  descending  from  the 
bluff  at  a  point  some  distance  upstream  from  the 
castle,  and  then  threading  a  rocky  defile,  and 
walking  on  a  narrow  niche  of  rock  downstream. 
As  to  the  aqueduct,  the  water  was  taken  out  of  the 
river  above  the  falls,  and  passed  under  ground  to 
the  castle ;  where,  in  seeking  its  level,  it  bubbled 
up  in  a  high  font.  Day  by  day  the  most  expe- 
rienced warriors  of  the  besiegers  were  in  constant 
search  to  make  these  discoveries.  Brandt,  as  the 
reader  has  learned,  was  a  scholar  as  well  as  an 
Indian  warrior.  He  knew  by  the  flood  of  water 
with  which  his  camp  had  been  inundated,  that  it 
must  have  come  from  a  fountain-head  above  the 
falls.  This  led  him  to  search  at  a  place  where 
his  more  illiterate  troops  would  not  have  looked. 
He  at  length  found  the  outlet ;  and  the  first  know- 
ledge the  besieged  had  of  what  to  them  was  so 
unfortunate  a  discovery,  was  the  total  suspension 
of  water  within  the  castle.  For  a  wliile  they 
sought  supply  from  the  water  in  the  trenches ; 
but  the  stream  which  gave  it  life  and  motion  being 
cut  off,  this  soon  becam*e  unfit  for  use,  and  the 
Oneidas,  for  the  first  time  in  their  history,  were 
suffering  for  want  of  the  liquid  element.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  They  did  not  feel  sufSciently 
strong  to  cope  with  the  enemy  in  open  combat. 
As  the  head  of  the  aqueduct  was  well  guarded, 
they  could  not  repair  its  breaches ;  and,  if  re- 
paired, it  would  be  only  for  a  day,  to  be  again 
destroyed. 

Late  one  night,  when  the  white  king  and  his 
council  were  pondering  over  this  sad  dilemma, 
they  were  suddenly  alarmed  by  their  secret  token 
being  made  at  the  trap-door  leading. to  the  cave. 
It  was  a  most  unnatural  hour  for  such  an  occur'* 
rence.  They  sprang  to  their  arms  ;  but,  on 
opening  the  door,  no  one  was  to  be  seen.  They 
then  descended  to  the  cave  ;  and  what  was  their 
surprise  on  beholding  a  bark  canoe,  which  had 
been  drawn  In  through  the  aperture,  and  placed 
on  the  floor !  Into  this  canoe  a  small  spout  of 
water  was  running.  It  had  already  filled  with 
water,  and  the  surplus  found  an  outlet  through 
the  crevices  of  the  rock  into  the  river.  No  one 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  cave  ;  but,  on  going  to  the 
aperture,  and  looking  out  over  the  stream,  &  dark 
object  was  descried  by  the  party,  just  emerging 
from  the  water,  and  scrambling  up  the  bank  on 
the  opposite  side.  The  reader  will  readily  con- 
jecture, as  did  the  besieged  party,  that  the  hand  of 
Cudjoe,  aided  by  Shenandoah's  spirit,  was  mani- 
fest in  this  matter. 

The  Iroquois  waited  the  result  of  their  experi- 
ment with  becoming  patience,  expecting  every 
day  that  extreme  thirst  would  drive  the  Oneidas 
to  a  surrender.  As  to  the  secret  pass,  they  al)an- 
doned  farther  search,  and  gave  it  up  as  undiscover- 
able.  And  now  that  weeks  had  elapsed  since 
the  supply  of  water  had  been  cut  off,  and  yet  no 
signs  of  surrender  had  appeared,  Brandt  resolved. 
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once  for  all,  to  hew  hU  way  into  the  midst  of  the 
Oneidas.  To  this  end  he  put  in  requiution  all 
the  hatchets  and  tomahawks  in  his  camp ;  ordering 
his  men  to  beat  down  the  stockade,  row  after  row, 
or  at  least  so  much  of  it  as  was  necessary  to  open 
an  avenue  of  twelve  feet  wide  to  the  castle.  This 
was  a  work  of  time ;  as  Indians  at  best  are  but 
bad  axemen,  and  tomahawks  are  not  the  best  of 
edge-tools  for  such  a  purpose.  Every  one  who 
has  travelled  through  forests  where  Indians 
abound,  must  have  perceived  that  in  felling  trees, 
they  cut  in  a  circle  around  the  stem,  giving  their 
last  blow  at  the  heart;  the  remaining  stumps 
showing  a  great  want  of  skill  in  the  operation. 
Indeed,  Indians  and  beavers  undermine  forest-trees 
alike ;  and,  after  a  few  years,  no  one  can  tell  by 
the  stumps  whether  the  teeth  of  the  one  or  the 
tomahawk  of  the  other  did  the  work.  The  besieged 
heard  the  clipping  of  hundreds  of  hatchets  on  the 
outer  row,  with  fearful  apprehensions,  and  knew 
not  how  to  avert  the  disaster. 

But,  while  this  work  is  in  progress,  the  reader 
is  invited  to  accompany  us  while  we  look  after 
the  heroine  of  this  history.  —  On  the  east  side  of 
the  Susquehannah  river,  between  Harrisbuigh  and 
Williamsport,  stands  a  scattered  town  known  as 
Northumberland.  It  has  been  rendered  famous 
as  the  home  of  the  celel^ated  Dr.  Priestley,  after 
he  had  emigrated  to  America.  His  broad  philan- 
thropy and  rather  latitudinarian  faith  were  there 
displayed,  and  his  bones  still  repose  under  a 
monument  there  built  to  his  memory.  The  place 
is  a  hundred-and-fifty  miles  from  Oneida  Castle, 
and  was,  at  the  time  we  write  of,  occupied  by  Penn- 
sylvanian  troops.  Tombs  were  early  introduced 
there,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  black  marble, 
which  is  dug  out  of  the  river  s  bank  on  the  spot. 
Jenny  Basket,  in  passing  from  Philadelphia  to 
the  Hudson,  by  the  inland  route,  had  hit  Ihe  Sus- 
quehannah at  Columbia,  and  from  thence  ascended 
the  river  in  a  skiff.  Arriving  at  this  scattered 
town,  at  a  late  hour  in  the  night,  and  finding  all 
the  houses  crammed  with  soldiers,  she  betook 
herself  to  the  graveyard,  to  ruminate  by  moon- 
light on  passing  events.  Here  she  was  surprised 
by  Cudjoe,  who  had  been  in  search  of  her,  and 
who  thus  told  his  story :  — -  ^'  Brandt  and  Butler, 
¥rith  six  hundred  brutes,  have  blocked  in  John- 
stone and  the  Oneidas,  as  snug  as  a  school  of 
porcupines  in  a  hollow  tree,  with  the  holes  stopped 
up  at  both  ends.  The  varminU  tried  to  confiuticate 
them  with  fire,  but  Johnstone  gave  them  a  good 
souselling  for  that.  They  then  tried  to  choke  'em 
for  want  of  water ;  but  I  contrived  a  new  spout 
for  them.  The  hatchets  are  now  at  work  on  the 
logs,  and  if  we  don't  give  'em  a  lift  within  a  week, 
the  brutes  will  cut  through  all  the  rows." 

At  this  the  squire  turned  on  his  heels,  and 
within  five  minutes  he  was  plying  a  bark  canoe 
up  the  Susquehannah.  The  intelligence  was 
astounding  to  Lady  Jane.  She  repaired  imme- 
diately to  General  Sullivan,  who  commanded  an 
American  regiment,  the  Massachusetts  Bangers, 
stationed  at  the  foot  of  Oswego  Lake,  and  with 
great  difficulty  prev^led  on  him  to  march  to  the 
aid  of  the  Oneidas. 


CHAFTBB  XVI. 

In  journeying  from  Oswego  Lake,  toward  Oneida 
Castle,  General  Sullivan,  with  his  Rangers,  had 
adopted  one  route,  while  Lady  Jane  Stirling  took 
another ;  the  former  depending  on  the  map  and 
compass  to  guide  them  directly  through  the  forests, 
while  the  other  followed  the  course  of  the  streams, 
taking  Utica  in  her  route.  By  this  time  a  highway 
had  been  worked  on  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk  up 
to  this  point,  and  a  few  Dutch  farms  and  Indian 
traders  had  commenced  a  town  where  the  city  of 
Utica  now  ftands.  At  the  time  of  Jenny's  arrival 
there,  every  man,  woman,  and  child  of  this  town 
in  embryo  were  huddled  together  in  front  of  the 
log-house,  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  opposite 
whose  door  hung,  swinging  from  the  top  of  a 
long  pole,  an  oblong  board,  having  this  motto, 
marked  with  charcoal  on  either  side  of  it,— 
ENTERTAINMENT.— PBTER  yates,  1782.  The 
people  and  their  household  animals  were  in  great 
wonderment  at  what  had  never  before  appeared 
in  Utica,  to  wit,  a  four-wheeled  carriage,  drawn 
by  two  horses.  As  the  vehicle  drew  up  before  the 
inn  door,  there  alighted  therefrom,  besides  driver, 
a  male  and  a  female  servant  in  livery,  a  stately, 
dignified  lady,  who  might  have  seen  some  half  a 
century.  The  Dutch  were  in  no  small  terror  at 
what  Uiey  witnessed.  Not  only  were  the  servants 
essentially  English  in  their  dress  and  bearing,  but, 
from  the  number  of  brass-bound  trunks  there 
unloaded,  and  taken  into  mine  host  Yates*  best 
room,  the  pioneers  comprehended  that  wealth  and 
no  small  dignity  attached  to  the  lady  in  question ; 
and  knowing  that  Madam  Livingstone,  who  was 
the  proprietress  of  all  the  lands  whereon  they  were 
mere  gquatters,  had  been  in  Enghmd  during  the 
war,  they  now  feared  that  returning  peace  had 
brought  with  it  a  return  of  the  proprietress,  and  a 
strict  reckoning  for  all  their  trespasses.  At  all 
events,  that  stately  tread,  that  noble  bearing,  and 
that  splendid  rich  attire  were  not  of  the  colonies ; 
they  evidently  belonged  to  England.  Jenny 
Basket  was  ui^nown  to  these  rough  burgomasters, 
who  had  come  there  and  commenced  this  town 
since  she  had  last  travelled  by  that  route.  As 
was  her  wont  when  among  strangers,  she  assumed 
her  plebeian  character,  bestowing  due  attention  on 
the  business  of  her  trade  ;  hence  when  the  wonder 
of  the  new  arrival  had  a  little  subsided,  Jenny 
Basket,  enactmg  the  simple  manners  of  a  peasant 
girl,  was  busy  with  her  customers  before  the  door 
of  the  inn.  This  being  the  termination  of  the 
highway,  and  the  waters  of  the  Mohawk,  with 
the  surrounding  forests,  giving  an  air  of  wildness 
and  romance  to  the  place,  the  stranger  lady,  who 
had  alighted  from  the  vdiide,  was  led  to  surrey 
more  at  leisure  the  sylvan  scenery  around  her. 
On  issuing  firom  the  door  of  her  inn,  she  was  met 
by  the  basket-vender. 

"  May  it  please  your  ladyship  to  examine  these 
fine  articles  of  Indian  make ;  and,  if  madam  he 
pleased  with  them,  to  buy  a  few  for  the  eneon- 
ragement  of  a  bumble   trader,"  importuningly 
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said  Jenny,  at  the  same  time  holding  oat  the 
utida  for  inspection. 

The  lady,  feeling  henelf  a  stranger,  and  in  a 
fonntry  of  adyentiue,  seemed  inclined  to  lay  aside 
patridan  dignity,  which  seemed  natural  to  her,  and 
unbend  her  manners  to  the  novel  circumstances 
in  which  she  found  herself  placed. 

''Ay,  to  he  sure,  my  good  girl,  and  what  have 
jou  in  that  nicely  painted  hasket  ?  " 

Jenny  plied  her  hands  to  display  the  articles ; 
hot  all  of  a  sudden  the  matron  lady's  countenance 
grew  deadly  pale ;  she  staggered  backwards,  con- 
YulsiTely  exclaiming,  **  Hdp  3  oh,  help !  secure 
her— bind  her — ^Oh,  mj  son  ! " 

The  Dutch  present  knew  enough  of  English  to 
nsdentand  these  exclamations;  and,  while  her 
Berrants  flew  to  the  support  of  the  swooning  lady, 
she  added,  **  Oh !  secure  that  diamond  ring !  I 
fear  that  the  finger  from  whence  it  was  torn  is 
cold  in  death !  " 

Nature's  voice  speaks  to  the  heart  of  all  living. 
The  rude,  phlegmatic  Dutch  present,  felt  its 
power  at  that  moment.  They  seized  the  accused 
baeket-pedler,  as  if  she  had  been  a  condenmed 
criminal,  and  took  the  ring  from  her  finger,  de- 
lireiing  it  to  the  servant  of  the  fainting  lady, 
while  they  secured  the  suspected  robber  in  a  snudl 
room  of  mine  host.  Sundry  cordials  and  restora- 
tires  were  found  by  the  anxious  servants  in  those 
bnsB-bound  trunks,  by  means  of  which  the  lady 
was  graduaUy  revived ;  though  it  was  many  hours 
before  she  could  trust  her  nerves  to  encounter  a 
Mcond  interview  with  the  object  of  her  suspicions. 
At  length  the  i^orthy  lady,  having  sunmioned  to 
ber  aid  the  utmost  of  her  resolution,  ordered  the 
culprit  to  be  brought  to  her  room,  and  left  alone 
^th  her.  Jenny  approached  the  matron  modestly, 
onawed,  unruffled,  ahd  still  retaining  the  humble 
airs  of  the  peasant  girl. 

*^  Damsel,"  cried  the  English  lady,  at  the  same 
time  assuming  much  dignity,  though  it  was  sub- 
dued and  mellowed  down  by  the  sorrowful  fore- 
bodings of  the  anxious  mother  ;  **  I  summoned 
you  here  to  tell  me  the  truth  ;  and  I  here  forewarn 
von  not  to  deceive  me  in  any  answer  you  shall 
niake.  Should  you  speak  truth,  you  wiU  find  the 
benefit  of  it  hereafter ;  but  should  you  deceive 
ne,  you  may  never  hope  to  find  mercy." 

**I'U  not  purposely  deceive  your  ladyship," 
sweetly  replied  Jenny.  "  Answer,  then,"  said  the 
^jf  **  have  you  any  other  article  about  your  per- 
son which  belonged  to  the  proprietor  of  this 
ring?" 
**  I  have,"  was  the  reply. 

"Will  you  produce  it?" 
At  this,  Jenny  drew  from  her  bosom  the  diamond- 
set  locket,  enclosing  the  likeness  of  Sir  William 
Johnstone,  and  presented  it  to  the  lady.  The 
sight  of  that  dear  picture  well-nigh  overpowered 
the  matron.  She  took  it  with  a  nervous,  tremb- 
ling hand,  and  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  her 
pbial  of  hartshorn,  which  stood  before  her,  ere 
she  could  proceed.  At  length  she  inquired,  **Is 
the  oiiginal  of  this  likeness  living  or  dead  ? " 

*^  I  do  not  know,"  was  Jenny's  calm  reply, 

**Yoa  do  not  know?''  hysterically  ecreamed 


the  lady.  **  Who  should  know,  but  the  robber  of 
his  jewels?" 

**  I  am  no  robber,  madam,"  replied  Jenny,  with 
a  firm  though  sweet  assurance. 

^'  No  robber,  and  how  came  you  then '  by  these 
precious  trinkets  ?  " 

**  They  were  bestowed  on  me  by  a  gentleman," 
said  Jane,  in  a  most  artless  manner. 

<<  Do  you  know  the  gentlenum  who  gave  them 
to  you?" 

*'I  do,"  said  Jane,  '^and  hope  he  is  still  living 
and  well,  as  your  ladyship  seems  to  take  an 
interest  in  him ;  and  had  I  not  been  detained  in 
custody,  I  should  ere  this  be  on  my  way  toward 
the  place  where  I  last  saw  him." 

''O!"  exclaimed  the  good  lady,  arising  fram 
her  seat,  and  advancing  towards  her  prisoner, 
**  could  you  assure  me  that  he  is  still  living,  and 
conduct  me  to  the  place  where  he  is  to  be  found, 
I  would  bury  past  errors,  and  forgive  all  the 
wrongs  by  whidi  these  jewels  must  have  been 
obtained." 

<«If  your  ladyship  will  for  the  present  release 
me  from  imprisonment,"  meekly  replied  Jane, 
''  and  follow  me  through  the  forest  but  for  twenty- 
two  miles,  I  wiU  lead  you  to  the  place  where  I 
last  saw  the  genUenum,  and  there  surrender  myself 
into  the  hands  of  justice,  to  be  dealt  with  as  the 
late  proprietor  of  Uiese  jewels  shall  award." 

The  matron  lady  seemed  toh^ve  received  a  new 
existence,  by  the  favourable  change  wrought  in 
her  prospects ;  so,  after  partaking  of  hastily  pre- 
pared refreshments,  she  procured  saddles  for  the 
coach  horses  ;  and  while  ^e  and  her  maid-servant 
were  mounted  on  horseback,  Jane  and  the  man- 
servant were  trudging  on  foot,  all  pursuing  the 
trail  which  led  to  Oneida  Castle.  "  Twenty-two 
miles,'' soliloquized  the  lady,  after  riding  a  few 
rods.  *'  I  feel  that  we  shall  be  quite  able  to  reach 
the  end  of  our  journey  before  we  sleep,  though  it 
may  be  laie  at  night;  it  is  now  five  o'clock." 
Jane  smiled  at  the  resolution  with  which  the  lady 
seemed  inspired  ;  but  she  had  had  too  much  ex- 
perience in  the  bush  not  to  know,  that  jogging 
along  ten  or  twelve  miles  on  an  Indian  trail, 
mounted  upon  a  hard-trotting  draught-horse, 
would  bring  down  the  courage  of  a  much  more 
elastic  rider  than  was  the  lady  in  question.  The 
fact  turned  out  so  ;  for,  after  making  about  half 
of  their  journey,  and  the  night  closing  around 
them  in  sullen  gloom,  the  old  lady  was  the  first  to 
inquire  if  they  should  not  be  coming  soon  to  an 
inn? 

•*Inn,  your  ladyship?"  said  Jane:  "  UUca, 
the  place  we  left,  is  the  utmost  limit  of  civiliza- 
tion, if  it  deserves  the  name,  and  that  but  six 
months  old.  We  are  now  in  the  forests  of  the 
Oneidas;  and  I  had  reckoned  on  spending  the 
night  on  the  banks  of  the  Orbkanee  creek,  which 
is  but  a  mile  before  us."  On  the  party  arriving 
at  that  encamping  place,  only  the  bare  poles  of 
an  Indian  wigwam  were  remaining,  while  the 
barks  which  once  formed  the  roof  lay  scattered 
upon  the  ground.  **  This  is  our  resting-place  for 
the  night,"  announced  Jane,  as  she  halted  beside 
the  wigwam* 
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<<  Rest  for  the  night  I "  exclaimed  the  lady,  as 
her  man-servant  helped  her  from  her  horse.  *^  0, 
I  am  tired  almost  to  death ;  but  how  shall  we  rest 
without  parlour,  or  sofa,  or  fire,  or  bed  V* 

'*  I  fear  your  ladyship  will  not  find  all  these 
conveniencies  here  ;  but  we  have  no  choice*"  re- 
plied Jane,  as  she  laid  hold  of  the  barks,  and 
began  to  form  them  into  a  temporary  roof  for  the 
wigwam.  As  the  travelling  trunks  had  been  left 
with  mine  host  at  Utica,  and  no  provisions  had 
been  laid  in  for  this  journey  by  the  lady,  sure 
enough  she  had  been  without  fire,  bed,  or  other 
convenience,  had  not  the  little  robber  been  more 
thoughtful,  and  more  experienced  in  woodland 
adventure  than  was  the  elder  lady.  To  say  it  in 
a  word,  Jenny's  basket  supplied  not  only  tinder 
and  fire  apparatus,  but  biscuits,  dried  venison, 
and  all  other  necessaries  for  a  comfortable  meaL 
Under  her  superintendence,  also^  the  servants 
kindled  a  rousing  fire  before  the  wigwam,  collected 
bunches  of  dried  leaves  for  a  bed,  over  which  the 
soft  blankets  which  had  covered  the  saddles  were 
spread  ;  and,  although  the  place  was  not  an  inn, 
such  as  the  good  lady  fancied  was  to  be  found 
every  where,  yet  the  comforts  and  accommodations 
which  seemed  by  magic  to  be  collected  within  that 
wigwam,  on  the  banks  of  the  Oriskanee,  far  ex- 
ceeded the  hopes  of  the  lady. 

This  travelling  party  must  now  be  left  to  their 
wigwam,  while  we  collect  some  facts  which  were 
in  the  course  of  transpiring  around  Oneida  Castle. 
Cudjoe,  from  the  time  he  had  entered  his  bark 
canoe  on  the  Susquehannah,  and  left  Lady  Jane 
at  the  place  where  he  met  her,  as  we  said,  in 
Northumberland,  lost  no  time  in  traversing  the 
wilds,  in  the  very  shortest  direction  towards  the 
castle.  He  arrived  there  in  the  night  previous  to 
Lady  Jane's  arrival  in  Utica.  The  sentinel  of 
the  besiegers  had  seen  the  same  black  animal 
crossing  the  stream  opposite  the  castle,  and  disap- 
pearing at  the  ledge  of  rocks  ;  while  the  besieged 
fancied  they  heard,  at  several  times  during  the 
night,  some  slight  noises,  as  coming  from  the  cave ; 
but  the  disturbance  was  not  sufficient  to  lead  them 
to  open  the  trap-door  for  inspection.  In  the  course 
of  the  following  day,  however,— -that  is,  the  same 
day  Jane  left  Utica  in  company  with  the  English 
lady,  the  token  for  admission  being  made  at  the 
secret  pass,  the  white  king  attended  in  person  to 
answer  the  call,  and,  ordering  the  trap-door  to  be 
closed  after  him,  he  descended  into  the  cave.  He 
was  absent  for  several  hours,  until  about  sunset, 
creating  thereby  no  little  imeasiness  in  the  minds 
of  his  people.  Soon  after  his  re-appearance,  the 
form  of  Cudjoe  was  seen  openly  exposed  by  day- 
light, standing  upright  at  Uie  mouth  of  the  aper- 
ture. The  Oneidas  were  shocked  at  such  a 
betrayal  of  their  secret  pass  to  the  enemy.  They 
Mt  towards  Cudjoe  as  would  a  lodge  of  free- 
masons towards  a  recreant  brother  who  was  in  the 
act  of  revealing  their  hidden  signs.  Sir  William 
found  it  necessary  to  interpose  the  whole  force  of  his 
authority  to  prevent  the  warriors  from  shooting 
the  poor  squire,  whom  the  whole  nation  now  sus- 
pected of  employing  witchcraft  for  their  destruc- 
tion.    The  eyes  of  the  Iroquois  were  not  slow  in 


marking  Cui^oc^s  position ;  and  as  they  tan  in 
scores  towards  the  point  where  he  stood,  still  ih» 
imperturbable  squire  maintained  his  post,  looking 
a  kind  of  half-maniacal,  half-quiasical  defiance  at 
the  foe.  He  remained  there  until  he  knew  that 
the  enemy  had  full  view  of  his  precise  locality, 
and  until  a  tomahawk,  hurled  firom  the  hand  of 
an  approaching  warrior^  had  brushed  hisdiibeT^l- 
led  and  matted  locks,  when^  with  great  delibon* 
tion,  he  passed  himself  through  the  aperture  into 
the  cave.  The  besiegers  perceived,  by  the  foma- 
tion  of  the  rooks^  that  the  aperture  was  to  be 
approached  from  a  defile,  which  must  be  threaded 
from  a  point  upstream  ;  but  as  the  shades  of  night 
were  coming  on,  they  suspended  operations  for  the 
present.  Within  a  few  hours,  however,  a  handled 
blazing  flambeaux  were  seen  by  the  besieged,  patt- 
ing that  defile,  and  soon  the  shout  of  exultation 
and  triumph  rent  the  air,  as  a  host  of  dark  fignra 
clustered  around  the  aperture  of  the  secret  pan. 
The  Baronet  had  found  it  necessary  to  conceal 
poor  Cudjoe,  who  had  come  up  the  stepa^  in  a 
small  room  within  the  castle,  else  he  would  haie 
been  torn  in  pieces  by  the  enraged  conunonalty. 

The  Iroquois,  after  satisfying  themselves  that 
they  had  now  found  the  secret  pass,  lesolyed  to 
improve  it  early  on  the  following  morning,  al* 
though  the  avenue  was  nearly  cut  through  the 
stockade.  Indeed,  their  plan  seemed  to  be,  fint, 
to  make  a  diversion  at  the  terminus  of  the  secret 
pass,  and  when  the  whole  energies  of  the  beneged 
were  exerted  in  that  defence,  to  dash  down  the 
last  row  of  stockade,  and  suddenly  fall  upon  the 
Oneidas  in  the  rear. 

It  may  be  remembered  that,  in  some  preriona 
chapter,  where  a  description  of  this  stronghold  \s 
given,  it  was  said  that  ^  the  utmost  of  Indian  skill 
had  been  exerted  at  the  terminus  of  the  paa» 
where  it  opened  into  the  fort,  to  prevent  snrpriie, 
and  to  frustrate  the  efibrts  of  besiegers  in  making 
entry."    A  further  explanation  is  here  necessaiy. 

Shenandoah,  in  his  day,  had  brought  some 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  fortification,  which  he 
had  obtained  from  the  French  Jesuits,  to  hear 
upon  his  castle.  He  *had  contrived  that  trains 
might  be  laid  through  the  cave,  and  an  explosion 
produced,  to  the  overthrow  of  a  stomung  enemy. 
The  trap-door  opened  upon  a  Luge  platform  d 
hewn  planks,  which  were  firmly  fastened  to  tim- 
bers on  which  they  rested.  Around  this  platfomi 
were  planted  strong  pickets,  ten  feet  in  height, 
having  but  one  aperture,  and  that  filled  up  bys 
heavy  rude  door,  which  fastened  on  the  outside. 
By  thus  fiistening  this  door,  those  who  should  be 
rushing  up  through  the  trap-door^  would  find 
themselves  penned  up  and  cosiftned  on  the  plAt- 
fbrm,  like  a  flock  of  sheep  in  a  pound.  The  nation 
at  large  supposed  this  penning  up  was  the  only 
device  connected  with  this  teminus;  and  they 
prided  themselves  in  it  as  no  mean  prseautioB 
taken  for  their  safety ;  but  the  deep  penetntiou 
of  Shenandoah  extended  to  a  much  more  Urn\M 
precaution.  Under  the  timbers  on  which  the 
platform  rested,  certain  boxes  were  ^sced,  m 
which  quantities  of  gunpowder  could  be  confined, 
if  need  be,  which,  when  ignited,  would  blow  up 
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into  the  «ir  timbers  and  platfonn,  with  whatever 
miglit  be  placed  upon  them.  Shenandoah  and 
his  sqaiie  were  the  only  depositaries  of  the  secret 
of  ibis  invention ;  and,  now  that  Shenandoah  was 
no  moie»  the  secret  lay  hid  in  the  disordered  brain 
of  Cadjoe.  Both  besiegers  and  besieged^ent  a 
wakeful  night ;  the  one  in  active  preparation  for 
a  desperate  onset,  to  be  made  at  early  dawn,  the 
other  in  precautionary  arrangements  successfally 
to  neUt  the  assault.  The  Oneidas  knew  full  well 
that  their  stockade  was  cut  through  to  the  last 
row,  and  the  latter  so  nearly  severed,  that  the 
least  force  applied  to  it  would  open  a  wide  avenue. 
The  forces  of  Greneral  Sullivan  had  halted  that 
night  but  three  miles  from  the  castle.  Their 
march  had  been  so  sudden,  and  their  route  so  un- 
frequented, that  even  the  circum^ction  of  Brandt 
and  Bailer  had  not  detected  their  movement.  The 
patrician  lady,  with  her  servants,  in  company 
with  Lady  Jane,  found  themselves,  on  their  bed  of 
dried  leaves,  much  more  comfortable  than  they 
had  sopposed  it  possible  to  be  in  a  gloomy  forest, 
without  house  or  civilized  accommodations  ;  and 
the  fatigues  through  which  they  had  passed  on 
the  preceding  day,  predisposed  them  to  sound  sleep. 
Jane,  on  the  contrary,  slept  more  lightly,  feeling 
deep  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  her  betrothed,  and 
his  subjects  within  the  casUe.  As  faint  streaks 
of  light  began  to  shoot  up  from  the  verge  of  the 
eastern  heavens,  Jenny's  light  slumbers  were 
broken  by  what  seemed  an  earthquake's  shock, 
and  a  terrible  explosion,  in  the  direction  of  Oneida 
Castle.  Noiselessly  she  quitted  her  leafy  couch, 
and  reaolved  to  leave  her  travelling  companions  to 
iuish  their  slumbers  alone.  Before  leaving  the 
wigwwn,  however,  she  pencilled  the  following,  on 
the  blank  cover  of  a  letter : — 

''MADAif,-^Being  dlseharged  firom  custody  by 
your  ladydiip's  clemency,  I  break  no  faith  by 
learing  thus  early,  and  must  not  be  condemned  as 
an  abaconding  prisoner.  Affairs  of  moment  call 
nie  to  Oneida  Castle,  which  lies  ten  miles  west- 
^rd.  Please  follow  the  direct  trail  until  you 
arriTe  there,  when  I  shall  redeem  my  pledge  by 
pointing  out  the  late  proprietor  of  the  jewels  to 
your  ladyship. — Jenny  Baskbt.'' 

After  seven  miles  travel,  Jenny  found  herself  in 
ti»  encampment  of  General  Sullivan,  whose  troops 
wen  just  mustering.  The  men  on  guard  had 
^t«ard  the  loud  report  an  hour  and  a  hall  before  ; 
bat  had  attributed  it  to  an  electric  explosion  from 
a  dark  doud  which  hung  over  the  western  firma- 
OMnt.  Jenny  inspired  the  general  with  other 
^^hts  respecting  that  report ;  and  the  Rangers 
^we  aoon  put  in  motion. 

The  besiegers  of  Oneida  Castle  had  fastened 
^  ropes  to  the  remaining  timbers  of  the  stock- 
ade,  which  were  almost  severed  at  the  bottom, 
'^^■ipung  to  prostrate  the  logs  the  moment  their 
^^■■uidcs  within  the  enclosure  had  made  a  thorough 
diretaion  at  the  terminus  of  the  secret  pass.  As 
•on  as  morning  appeared,  some  thirty  warriors 
P«»trated  into  the  cave ;  and  twenty  of  these, 
after  prcasmg  open  the  trap-door,  appeared  on  the 
pUtfonn  which  has  been  described ;  while  others 
wntined  in  the  cave  as  a  reserve.    The  door, 


which  communi6ated  with  the  platform  from  the 
castle-building,  had  been  securely  fastened  on  the 
outside.  The  besieging  warriors,  penned  up  in 
that  small  enclosure,  were  in  busy  search  for  an 
outlet.  As  yet,  all  was  silence  within  the  castle- 
grounds,  and  no  living  object  was  visible.  Soon, 
however,  a  deformed  creature,  clothed  in  bear- 
skins, and  having  a  mask  resembling  the  face  of 
the  ourang-outang,  with  a  volume  of  smoke  issu- 
ing from  his  mouth,  was  seen  crawling  on  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  platform.  As  a  besieger's 
rifle  was  raised  and  pointed  through  the  pickets  to 
despatch  this  monster,  it  disappeared  apparently 
under  the  platform.  The  main  force  of  besiegers 
which  thronged  the  avenue,  and  extended  up  to 
the  bark  ropes,  ready  to  prostrate  the  remaining 
row  of  stockade,  were  waiting  impatiently  to  hear 
the  report  of  rifles  and  the  clashing  of  tomahawks 
within  the  fort,  that  they  might  rush  in  through 
the  opening.  Suddenly  the  air  was  rent  by  a  most 
tremendous  explosion :  the  bluff  on  which  they 
stood  trembled  to  its  base ;  a  stream  of  Are  blazed 
from  the  cave's  mouth ;  the  cave  itself  was  torn 
open,  the  superincumbent  rocks  parting  and  heav- 
ing upwards,  and  the  platform  on  which  twenty 
warriors  stood  was  lifted  and  hurled  into  the  upper 
air,  fifty  feet  from  its  base,  and  feU  with  a  tre- 
mendous crash  upon  the  pointed  tops  of  the  stock- 
ade, shattered  into  a  thousand  splinters.  A  wild 
howl  of  agony  was  at  this  moment  heard  ;  but  the 
dust,  smoke,  and  flying  particles  of  earth  and 
stones,  were  so  filling  the  atmosphere,  that  the 
scene  was  shrouded  in  fearful  darkness.  When 
the  cloud  of  smoke  and  dust  was  borne  away, 
crushed  and  mutilated  bodies  of  Iroquois  warriors 
were  beheld  transfixed  by  the  sharp  points  of  the 
stockade  on  which  they  had  fallen,  where  they 
hung,  quivering  and  writhing  in  the  agonies  of 
dea^.  From  the  place  where  the  cave  had  been, 
some  dozen  miserable  and  scathed  objects  crawled 
out,  who  had  previously  entered  with  their  com- 
panions, bedizened  with  the  gay  vestments  of  In- 
dian costume,  but  were  now  displumed,  scorched, 
shrivelled,  burnt,  and  bruised. 

The  frightful  looking  animal  which  had  been 
seen  to  crawl  under  Uie  platform,  with  smoke 
issuing  from  his  mouth,  now  made  its  appearance 
among  the  Oneidas;  and,  after  doffing  its  mask, 
it  stood  revealed  as  the  valorous  Cudjoe,  with  a 
short  Indian  pipe,  still  lighted,  in  his  mouth.  The 
Oneidas,  by  this  time,  though  held  in  astonish- 
ment, had  comprehended  the  reason  why  the  ma- 
niac had  exposed  their  secret  pass;  and,  while 
they  shook  the  squire  by  the  hand,  in  congratu* 
lation,  they  set  up  a  wild  whoop  of  triumph  over 
the  besiegers. 

The  main  force  of  the  Iroquois  was  overwhelm- 
ed with  panic  and  horror.  Some  fled  to  their 
wigwams,  covering  their  faces  with  their  blankets ; 
while  others  ran  and  hid  themselves  in  the  sur- 
rounding forests.  Cudjoe  proposed  seizing  that 
moment  of  panic  to  rush  out,  with  tomahawk  in 
hand,  and  follow  up  the  stroke  by  a  general  maa- 
sacre;  for,  he  said,  the  brutes  would  now  bare 
their  heads  to  the  blow ;  but  Brandt  and  the 
cursed  Butler  would  give  them  a  difl'erent  mind 
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in  half  an  hoar.  Sir  William  Johnstone  declined 
to  imbrue  his  hands  in  so  bloody  an  affray.  He 
said,  that  if  the  enemy  were  wise  they  would  now 
raise  the  siege,  and  leave  the  country ;  but  should 
they  return  to  the  combat,  he  hoped  to  be  able 
still  to  defend  the  castle. 

The  squire  judged  well  of  the  instincts  of  the 
foe.  The  tall  stately  form  of  Brandt  might  be 
seen,  like  an  omnipresent  genius  of  war,  arresting 
the  flight  of  his  flying  warriors,  and  re-inspiring 
them  with  courage  to  return  to  the  charge.  His 
hand  was  oft  pointed  towards  the  tottering  row  of 
stockade.  Butler  seconded  the  efforts  of  the  king ; 
both  of  these  wily  leaders  assuring  their  warriors 
that  the  explosion  had  been  the  accidental  blowing 
up  of  the  magazine  within  the  fort,  which  had 
left  the  besieged  without  ammunition.  By  such 
like  active  and  energetic  efforts,  the  warriors  be- 
came reassured;  and  they  appeared  once  more  in 
full  force,  filling  up  the  avenue  even  to  the  tottering 
row.  These  movements  had  been  watched  by  the 
*  keen  eyes  of  the  white  king,  and  the  more  expe- 
rienced eyes  of  Shenandoah's  squire;  and  they 
agreed  in  rallying  their  whole  force,  in  order  to 
make  a  bold  stand  at  the  head  of  the  avenue,  and 
prevent  the  besiegers  entering  within  the  enclosure. 

Superiority  of  numbers  gives  no  particular  ad- 
vantage to  a  party,  either  in  forcing  or  disput- 
ing a  narrow  pass,  such  as  was  this  avenue.  But 
few  of  either  force  could  be  engaged  at  the  same 
time,  hand  to  hand ;  and,  in  such  assaults  as  the 
present,  Indians  rarely  use  the  rifle,  but  rely  upon 
the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife.  All  of  a  sud- 
den a  loud,  shrill  whoop  was  sent  up  from  with- 
out: the  toppling  timbers  gave  way,  and  fell 
outwards  with  a  crash;  and  besiegers  and  besieged 
stood  exposed,  face  to  face,  within  a  few  yards  of 
each  other.  Sir  William  Johnstone,  besides  being 
an  active  athletic  man,  was  an  accomplished 
swordsman;  and,  having  learned  the  use  of  the 
tomahawk  from  the  two  great  masters  of  Oneida, 
he  now  appeared  armed  with  both  weapons,  in- 
stead of  using  the  knife.  Cudjoe  took  his  stand 
beside  the  white  king.  He  had  taken  time,  after 
the  explosion,  to  attire  himself  in  complete  warrior 
uniform :  his  face  was  painted  with  war  stripes, 
black  and  red;  tall  eagle  feathers  rustled  and 
shook  from  his  scalp-tuft;  and,  altogether,  the 
squire  appeared  a  regenerated  man.  *' Spirit  of 
Shenandoah!"  he  exclaimed,  as  the  stockade  fell 
with  a  crash;  the  next  moment  his  tomahawk 
was  planted  in  the  brains  of  an  Iroquois  warrior  1 
The  besiegers  rushed  on  over  the  fallen  timbers ; 
but  as  often  as  the  gleaming  broad-sword,  in  the 
hand  of  Sir  William,  cut  or  gave  point,  or  the 
tomahawk  of  Cudjoe  descended  with  a  stroke,  an 
Iroquois  warrior  bit  the  ground,  and  the  number 
of  besiegers  was  one  the  less.  All  the  Oneidas  wei*e 
not  thus  brave  or  thus  skilful.  They  gave  way, 
now  at  this  point  of  the  pass,  and  then  at  another ; 
and  it  required  these  practised  heroes  to  fly  from 
place  to  place,  and  from  point  to  point,  to  repair 
losses,  restore  order,  and  inspire  courage.  The 
besiegers,  terrified  by  such  desperate  heroism,  and 
thd  heaps  of  slain  warriors  which  blocked  up 
the  pass,  began  to  give  way,    Butler,  on  seeing 


this,  flew  to  the  wavering  line,  to  renew  the  charge. 
His  progress  was  arrested  by  the  puissant  arms  of 
the  valorous  squire.  These  experienced  comba- 
tants immediately  recognised  each  other:  they  had 
met  on  land,  and  on  the  water.  Fame  had  enrolled 
the  names  of  each  of  them  as  among  the  first  on  her 
scroll,  in  desperate  encounter.  They  made  sundry 
passes  at  each  other,  sprang,  parried,  recovered, 
and  attacked  again.  At  length,  Butler  suddenly  | 
drewa  spare  scalping^knife  from  under  his  belt,and  i 
threw  it  at  his  antagonist  with  unerring  aim,  and 
desperate  violence.  It  stuck  fast  and  quivered  in 
the  breast  of  Cudjoe;  but  was  fortunately  arrested 
by  the  breast-bone.  Cudjoe  seized  the  buckV 
hom  handle,  drew  the  knife  from  his  breast,  and, 
hurling  it  back  from  whence  it  was  sent^  it  sheath- 
ed itself,  to  the  hilt,  in  the  thigh  of  its  owner. 
The  countenance  of  the  maniac,  at  this  moment, 
became  frenzied,  wild,  and  unearthly.  ^*  Shade 
of  Shenandoah !"  he  exclaimed,  '^  bhist  that  brnte 
to  destruction  with  the  flash  of  thine  eye!"  At 
the  same  moment  he  leaped  into  the  air,  rushed  on 
Butler  with  demoniac  violence,  his  eyes  rolling 
in  frenzied  wildness,  his  countenance  appalling, 
his  teeth  set,  and  his  hand  upraised.  He  laid  his 
foe  prostrate  on  the  ground.  But  such  had  been 
the  violence  of  the  maniac's  motion,  that,  stumb- 
ling over  his  prostrate  foe,  he  fell  prone  among 
the  bloody  slain ;  and,  being  trampled  on  by  tbe 
contending  warriors,  he  was  counted  among  the 
fallen.  At  this  juncture  the  contest  hung  in  equal 
poise :  blood  flowed  amain ;  and  the  wild  shouts, 
from  both  sides,  mingling  with  the  clash  of  arms 
and  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying,  render- 
ed the  scene  terrific.  Sir  William  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  avenue  like  the  avenger  of  blood,  and 
the  arbiter  of  death.  His  cotintenance  was  flush- 
ed, his  garments  red,  and  his  eye  lighted  up  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  desperate  contest.  Scores  of  the 
slain  lay  piled  up  before  him. 

At  this  juncture,  a  tall  commanding  figure  cane 
striding  up  the  pass.  He  pushed  aside  the  warriors 
on  either  side,  as  if  they  were  puppets  in  the  shov. 
High  plumes  nodded  on  his  casque :  his  brost 
and  arms  were  incased  with  silver:  achieftajns 
pride  and  a  monarch's  authority  and  bearing  were 
there ;  and  Sir  William  Johnstone  recognised  him 
at  once  as  the  puissant  Joseph  Brandt,  king  of  the 
Six  Nations.  The  warrior  fixed  his  scmtiniiing 
eye  on  Sir  William ;  marked  his  noble,  compact 
frame,  his  just  proportions,  and  his  high  chival- 
rous, bearing.  He  admired  the  heroic  aaimfttion 
which  now  lighted  up  the  countenance  of  the 
white  chief.  He  looked  on  his  sword  and  g*f- 
ments  dyed  with  blood ;  and  gazed,  in  astonish- 
ment, at  the  heaps  of  the  slain,  which  by  ftt  hu 
feet.  The  king  of  the  Six  Nations  appioached  the 
white  warrior  with  three  steps,  then  made  some 
cabalistic  sign  with  his  arms.  The  baronet  resr 
ponded  to  the  sign,  with  a  weU  defined  naaomc 
token.  The  two  kings  stood  revealed  to  each 
other,  as  bound  together  in  fraternal  ^^^J^ 
Frkb  and  Accbftbd  and  Master  Masons!  The 
contending  parties,  as  if  by  common  consent,  ha 
suddenly  suspended  violence,  on  tbe  meeting  o 
the  two  kings.    The  eyes  of  all  present  we» 
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fastened  on  these  mighty  champions,  to  be  gnided 
hy  their  futme  movements.  The  kings  stood 
in  the  majesty  of  their  chieftainships,  undaunted, 
unmoved ;  and  yet  neither  of  them  disposed  to 
make  aggression  on  the  other.  Even  the  fire 
which  mortal  combat  had  lighted  up  in  the  eye 
of  the  baronet,  was  gradnaUy  subduing  into  benig- 
nity and  good  fellowship,  as  he  gazed  on  the  noble 
features  of  his  illustrious  brother,  then  standing 
befoie  him  ;  when  suddenly  a  rustling  noise  from 
without — a  noise  as  of  the  rushing  of  winds 
thioagh  the  forest,  drew  attention.  The  king  of 
the  Six  Nations  lifted  his  lofty  eyes  in  the  direction 
of  that  noise.  A  violent  shudder  came  over  his 
frame :  his  proud  heart  sank  within  him :  his  eyes 
qoailed;  his  knees  trembled ;  while  he  exclaimed, 
in  good  Engliah : — ^  Brother!  the  fate  of  my  na- 
tion is  sealed — my  crown  has  fallen  from  my 
head — buiy  me  here,  with  my  warriors,  and 
cast  one  green  sprig  of  cassia  into  the  grave  of 
brother  Brandt! "  Instantly  the  report  of  hundreds 
of  rifles  rent  the  air.  Numbers  of  the  besieging 
warriors,  who  stood  exposed,  clustering  around 
the  avenue,  ai&d  pressing  their  way  into  the  castle, 
leaped  from  the  ground,  and  fell  expiring ;  while 
the  heart-rending  wail  of  agony,  coming  from  the 
wounded  and  dying,  mingled  with  the  scream  of 
surprise  and  despair,  touched  the  heart  even  of 
the  hostile  sawnges.  On  a  sign  given  by  Brandt, 
the  remaining  besiegers  instantly  threw  down  their 
arms,  in  token  of  surrender.  A  rustling  was  heard 
among  them  —  a  pa8»-way  was  opened  between 
their  ranks — a  female  form  was  seen  gliding  be- 
tween the  opening  files ;  and,  while  the  baronet 
thus  stood,  bespattered  with  blood,  with  piles  of 
slain  before  him.  Lady  Jane  Stirling  rushed  into 
hi3  arms.  Gkmeral  Sullivan  soon  came  up ;  and, 
when  he  saw  the  illustrious  lady  who  had  con- 
qnered  him  b  j^  her  eloquence,  in  the  arms  of  the 
white  chief  of  the  Oneidas,  he  more  fully  compre- 
hended the  secret  source  of  that  eloquence.  Lady 
Jane,  retiring  within  the  castle,  left  her  lord  to 
arrange,  with  Greneral  Sullivan,  the  conditions  of 
surrender.  The  baronet  said  to  the  general,  '^  This 
is  the  illustrious  Brandt,  king  of  the  Six  Nations." 
The  satage  king  formally  and  courteously  bowed; 
but  he  still  held  his  gleaming  tomahawk  and 
Bcalping-knlfe  in  his  hands.  Sir  Willam  inti- 
mated that  it  would  be  proper  for  Brandt  to  sur- 
lender  his  arms  to  the  conquering  general.  The 
pride  of  the  king  was  touched :  his  bosom  swelled, 
and  his  eyes  kindled  as  he  thus  spake : — "  Should 
a  general  receive  the  arms  of  a  king,  when  a  con- 
querii\g  king  is  present?  Look  at  the  scores  of 
my  slain  warriors  which  lie  at  the  feet  of  the 
king  of  the  Oneidas ;  and  I  know  not  that  auxi- 
liaries were  wanting  to  bar  his  castle  from  our 
approach."  At  this  he  turned  the  handles  of  his 
tomahawk  and  knife,  and  presented  them  to  the 
baronet.  "Right,  right,"  replied  General  SuUi- 
van,  ^  I  had  no  thoughts  of  receiving  the  king's 
anna.'*  Sir  William  Johnstone  took  the  proffered 
weapons,  inverted  their  position  in  his  hand,  and 
returned  them  to  the  vanquished  king,  saying, — 
"  Ut  these  instruments  of  blood  be  buried  under 
your  oim  natire  oi^s,  when  you  return  to  the 


home  of  your  nation  in  peace,  and  never  be  dug 
up  to  the  destruction  of  your  white  brethren ! " 
Brandt,  the  king  of  the  Six  Nations  wept ! 


CONCLUSION. 

Day  was  advanced  before  the  patrician  lady, 
sleeping  on  the  leaves  at  Oriskanee  Creek,  awoke. 
When  she  at  length  arose,  great  was  her  alarm 
on  finding  herself  abandoned  by  her  guide,  in  the 
midst  of  a  gloomy  forest.  On  finding  the  written 
communication  which  her  late  prisoner  had  left 
on  the  envelope  of  the  letter,  she  wondered  at  the 
beautiful  and  courtly  penmanship,  which  Lady 
Jane  never  failed  to  display.  Then  the  chaste, 
sensible  style  in  which  the  note  was  couched,  was 
still  more  inexplicable.  "  Here,"  said  the  lady, 
"  in  a  region  beyond  the  utmost  verge  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  in  the  midst  of  a  howling  wilderness,  I 
find  a  pedestrian  basket-pedler,  and  one  I  had 
apprehended  as  a  thief,  addressing  to  me  a  note 
which,  for  mechanical  execution,  terse  phraseology, 
and  delicacy  of  sentiment,  would  not  be  surpassed 
by  the  elite  of  St.  James's.-' 

The  lady  concluded,  that  either  the  writer  of 
that  note  was  a  character  of  far  higher  rank  and 
pretensions  than  what  she  had  assumed,  or  she 
was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  finished 
rogues  in  Christendom.  Equally  undetermined 
was  the  lady  as  to  the  proper  course  now  to  be 
pursued ;  whether  to  penetrate  the  forest,  deeper 
and  still  deeper,  to  meet  with,  she  knew  not  what, 
and  arrive  she  knew  not  whither;  or  to  return 
to  the  borders  of  civilization.  While  pondering 
on  this  matter,  two  gentlemen  on  horseback  met 
her  view.  One  of  them  was  a  military  officer, 
advanced  in  life,  and  the  other  might  be  a  quaker, 
in  the  meridian  of  manhood;  and  yet  the  long 
smooth  hair  of  the  latter,  being  parted  at  the 
centre  of  the  forehead,  and  falling  down  in  ringlets 
over  either  shoulder,  was  a  peculiarity  which  she 
did  not  recollect  to  have  seen  among  the  disciples 
of  Fox.  Without  delaying  the  reader  with  greet* 
ings  or  conversations  which  passed  between  these 
strangers,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  the  lady  com* 
mitted  herself  to  the  guidance  of  the  two  gentle- 
men; and,  with  the  servants,  they  all  together 
formed  a  little  cavalcade  along  the  trail  toward 
Oneida  Castle.  But  we  must  go  on  before  them  to 
the  castle. 

As  the  state  of  the  wounded  came  to  be  looked 
into,  Cudjoe  was  found  but  little  injured.  Having 
only  been  trampled  on  after  his  fall,  and  being  too 
much  encumbered  by  the  press  to  regain  his  feet, 
he  had  thought  it  most  wise  to  be  quiet.  Butler 
had  fared  worse.  The  maniac's  tomahawk,  which 
had  prostrated  the  Colonel,  had  been  well  aimed  at 
his  head ;  but  by  a  skilful  parry  the  edge  was 
turned  obliquely,  and  glancing  upon  the  skull,  it 
had  shaved  off  his  scalp-tuft  to  Uie  bone,  at  the 
same  time  flying  out  of  the  squire's  hand,  as  he 
fell  upon  the  ground. 

Butler,  however,  was  not  mortally  wounded; 
and  when  Cudjoe  came  to  see  the  effect  of  his 
weapon  upon  his  foe,  he  exclaimed,  ^^  Didn't  I  tell 
you,  when  Shenandoah  strung  the  brute's  ear  on 
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to  his  belt,  at  Little  Falls,  that  the  ne2ct  piece  of 
skin  we'd  peel  off  the  varmint  would  be  covered  by 
the  hair  of  his  head  r 

But  short  time  elapsed,  and  the  besiegers  were 
all  discharged  on  their  parole  of  honour,  with  pri- 
vilege to  remove  their  dead  and  wounded  into  the 
forest,  where  the  former  were  to  be  buried ;  and 
all  around  Oneida  Castle  was  as  quiet  as  if  the 
appalling  scenes  of  that  memorable  morning  had 
never  been  witnessed. 

The  Oneida  chieftains,  who  well  understood  the 
relation  in  which  their  idolized  young  king  stood 
to  Lady  Jane  Stirling,  now  sat  in  council.  They 
declared  to  the  white  chief,  that  it  was  an  imme- 
morial usage  of  their  tribes,  that  in  case  any  of 
their  ruling  chiefs,  and  more  especially  their  kings, 
we^re  betrothed  previous  to  a  battle  with  a  hostile 
tribe,  and  the  betrothed  leader  were  triumphant  in 
the  fight,  to  lose  no  time  after  the  action  in  cele- 
brating marriage,  as  a  sure  omen  of  a  prosperous 
reign.  They  therefore  urged  the  king  to  prevail 
on  **  the  Mountain  Rose,"  as  they  called  Lady 
Jane,  to  conform  to  this  national  custom.  The 
proposal  was  met  with  favour  on  the  part  of  Lady 
Jane,  it  being  in  accordance  with  her  romantic 
taste  ;  and  she  only  regretted  that  her  father  was 
not  there,  to  bestow  a  bride  on  the  chivalrous 
Baronet,  whose  war-deeds  that  morning  had  been 
sufficiently  heroic  to  be  rewarded  by  the  hand  of  a 
princess. 

But  where  was  the  priest?  Dominie  Kirkland 
had  been  ensconced  in  Schenectada  during  this 
siege ;  he  having  heard,  on  his  return  from  the 
low  country,  that  the  hostile  tribes  were  besieging 
the  ca,stle«  A  runner  was  despatched  for  him. 
But  the  nation  had  another  ceremony  on  the  tapis, 
which  might  not  be  postponed  to  another  occasion. 
It  was  no  other  than  the  joint  coronation  of  their 
illustrious  monarchs.  For,  though  savages  never 
admit  their  native  women  to  that  honour,  yet, 
either  from  a  knowledge  of  the  usages  of  the 
whites,  or  from  some  superior  estimate  they  put 
on  European  ladies,  they  manifest  no  repugnance 
against  bestowing  such  an  honour  on  the  latter ; 
and  especially  had  they  none  on  this  occasion,  the 
lady  being  the  especial  favourite  of  the  nation,  and 
'*  the  Mountain  Rose,'^  being  an  endeared  name  to 
Indian  ears  throughout  the  West. 

Even  previous  to  their  late  besiegement,  and 
preparatory  to  this  coronation,  their  ingenious 
females  had  long  been  employed  in  manufacturing 
and  ornamenting  the  most  splendid  vestments 
known  to  Indian  art,  both  m^e  and  female,  for 
this  occasion.  And  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
when  Sir  William  had  washed  off  the  dust  and 
blood  which  the  combat  had  accumulated  on  him, 
and  both  took  their  seats  together  on  an  elevated 
platform,  bedizened  with  the  costume  of  the  blood- 
royal  of  the  Oneidas,  a  more  interesting  display 
could  not  be  exhibited  by  any  specimens  of 
humanity ;  at  least,  not  to  Indian  eyes.  All  that 
could  be  accomplished  by  gorgeous  colours,  stained 
wampum,  porcupine  quUls,  ribbons,  painted  eagle- 
feathers,  silver  bands,  brooches,  amulets,  and 
glistening  stones,  had  been  bestowed.  And  yet 
Sir  William,  though  delighted  with  the  charming 


appearance  of  his  lovely  bride,  delicately  liinted 
to  her,  that  her  diamond-set  locket,  and  her 
diamond  ring,  would  beautifully  blend  with  the 
more  gaudy  &ough  less  tasteful  ornaments  which 
adorned  her.  This  suggestion  called  up  a  crimaon 
blush  to  the  temples  of  the  young  queen ;  and  it 
was  the  occasion  of  slight  uneasiness  to  Sir  William. 
The  jewels  had  been  bestowed  as  enduring  memo- 
rials of  his  love,  and  he  thought  that  his  adoied 
one  would  tender  his  portrait  too  dear  to  suffer  it 
to  be  separated  horn  her  bosom.  An  awkward 
silence  ensued.  At  length  Lady  Jane,  mastering 
her  embarrassment,  responded,  — "  The  valued 
jewels  of  which  you  speak,  my  love,  are  not  in  my 
possession :  they  have  been  taken  from  me  hy  a 
female." 

'^  A  female  !  "  exclaimed  the  Baronet,  paaaioa* 
ately.    ''  How  is  that  possible  ?  " 

*^  I  was  her  prisoner,"  replied  Lady  Jane ;  "and 
she  laid  claim  to  the  property." 

Sir  William  Johnstone  was  instantly  on  his 
feet,  and  his  eyes  flashed  fire.  At  the  very  moment, 
a  loud  rap  was  heard  at  the  door :  it  was  hais; 
open ;  and  Lord  Stirling  on  the  one  side,  and  Mr. 
Asbury  on  the  other,  conducted  the  Countess  of 
S         into  the  centre  of  the  room. 

The  sudden  change  of  countenance  which  came 
over  Sir  William — the  ru^  of  blood  to  his  face— 
his  deep  emotion  ^—  the  sudden  gush  of  ineffable 
feeling  which  came  over  him,  may  be  imagined,  as 
he  cried  out,  "  My  mother !  my  mother  1 "  and 
rushed  into  the  arma  of  the  Ck>untee8. 

Lady  Jane,  too,  had  her  arms  around  the  neck 
of  the  venerable  Lord  Stirling,'  while  her  warn 
tears,  dropping  into  his  bosom,  testified  a  heart- 
felt  welcome  to  her  beloved  father.  The  Indians 
had  ceased  their  preparations  for  the  royal  cere- 
mony. The  voice  of  nature  was  too  potent  theie 
to  leave  them  indifferent  spectators.  That  voice 
found  a  response  in  every  savage  bosom ;  and  the 
whole  multitude  of  the  Oneidas  stood  aronnd, 
bending  over,  in  a  circle,  in  deep  sympathy  with 
the  scene  before  them. 

At  length  silence  was  broken  by  Jane.  B«- 
leasing  her  grasp  of  her  venerable  parent,  and 
pointing  towards  the  Baronet,  she  thus  addressed 

the  Countess  of  S :  <^  This  is  the  gentleman 

who  bestowed  those  jewels  upon  me.  I  now  8n^ 
render  myself  into  his  hands,  to  meet  the  punish- 
ment he  shall  award."  Then  addressing  the 
Baronet,  she  added,  pointing  to  the  Countess: 
^'  This  is  the  female  who  churned  the  jewels,  and 
took  them  from  me.'' 

Sir  William,  releasing  his  hold  of  his  mother, 
pressed  Lady  Jane  to  his  bosom,  exchumiBg* 
'*  And  this  is  the  little  thief  who  has  robbed  me  of 
n^y  all,  though  she  be  Lady  Jane  Stirling,  and  u 
now  enrobed  to  be  crowned  Queen  of  the 
Oneidas." 

As  the  revolution  had  destroyed  Episcopacy  as  a 
state  establishment,  ministers  and  priests  of  all 
denominations  had  equal  power  to  many ;  so  that, 
by  aid  of  Mr.  Asbury,  who  had  been  an  old 
companion  of  the  parties  in  adventure,  and  by  the 
reciprocal  consent  of  Lord  Stirling  and  the  Coun- 
tess of  S— -,  Sir  William  Johnstone  and  Lady 
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Jane  Stirling  became  one  la  kw,  as  £hey  had  long 
been  one  in  afiection. 

The  Conntees  S       ^  after  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, found  herself  unhappy^  while  separated 
innn  the  onlj  being  which  now  bound  her  to 
ttriL    She  invested  her  estates  in  the  fonds^  and 
loolred  to  embrace  the  first  opportunity  to  cross 
the  Atlantic^  and  search  out  her  only  son.     An 
opportunity  soon  occnrfed.    The  two  nations  could 
DO  longer  be  kept  separate.     Like  mother  and 
dinghter,  estranged  for  awhile,  they  longed  to 
nuh  into  each  other's  aims ;  or,  <*  like  parted 
fitnams,  they  desired  to  mingle  as  of  old.'^     Hence 
▼esda  were  frequently  arriving  at  Philadelphia, 
biinging  over  friends  and  relatives  from  the  olden 
conntiy,  in  search  of  their  relations  from  whom 
tbey  had  long  heen  separated  by  the  wars.    The 
CoontesB  of  S— ^-  had  Uius  landed  at  Phikdelphia, 
fiom  the  brig  «  Wai^Spite ;"  and  guided  by  the 
best  mtelligenee  she  could  obtain  of  her  son's 
locality,  she  was  making  her  way  westward,  when 
fint  seen  by  Lady  Jane,  at  Utica,  as  before  re- 
lated.        

On  the  opening  of  another  spring,  peace  was 
proclaimed  throughout  the  Western  empire. 

Waahington,  the  father  of  his  country,  the 
Cincinnatus  of  America,  inverted  his  sword  in  his 
liand,  and  returned  it  to  the  President  of  Congress, 
from  whom  he  had  received  his  commission. 
This  was  done  in  the  city  of  New  York,  May  1780. 
On  the  same  day,  he  penned  the  following  lines, 
which  are  still  preserved,  set  in  a  frame,  and 
oorered  with  glass : 

TO  I^DT  JAKn  JO&KSTONS. 

"my  veky  dbab  I.ADT, — I  havs  heard  of  your 
happy  onion,  and  congratulate  you.  May  Heaven 
be  propitious,  as  you  have  proved  faithful !  Though 
jour  name  may  not  appear  in  the  recorded  history 
of  a  nation  s  birth,  it  will  be  hallowed  in  the 
memory  of  one  who  will  be  ever  ready  to  serve 
you,  and  who  will  never  cease  to  implore  the  best 
of  Heaven  s  blessings  on  you.  God  bless  you,  my 
dear  lady:  and  remember  me  kindly  to  the 
Baronet. 

"  Geo.  Washikoton.'* 

Confused  and  mingled  are  the  allotments  of 
baman  life,  and  inscrutable  are  the  dispensations  of 
Divine  Providence,  Those  who  set  out  with  us 
in  this  history,  were  strangely  scattered  soon  after 
its  close.  The  x«8tIeeB  Butler,  returning  to  Canada, 
and  having  no  more  war  on  hand,  found  another 


theatre  on  which  to  display  bis  ni^tural  ferocity. 
He  was  arrested,  tried,  and  executed  on  the  gallows, 
at  Kingston,  U.  C,  for  highway  robbery  and 
murder. 

Lieutenant  Charles  Stirling,  heroically  and 
gloriously  fell  on  the  field  of  battle^  while  fighting 
for  his  king  and  country,  at  Yorktown,  leading  on 
a  charge  against  the  chivalrous  La  Fayette.* 

On  a  cold  frosty  morning,  the  stifiened  limbs  of 
Cudjoe  lay  stretched  out  on  the  grave  of  Shenan- 
doah. .  .  .  Our  faith  entertains  the  hope, 
that  their  spirits  now  mingle  in  a  better  atmo- 
sphere. 

The  splendid  mansion-house  of  Sir  William 
Johnstone  is  at  this  day  the  ornament  of  Johns- 
town, (named  after  the  Baronet,)  whither  he 
repaired  with  his  invaluable  lady,  taking  with 
them  the  Countess  and  Lord  Stirling.  After  the 
Baronet  had  transferred  his  Indian  crown  to  a 
native  chief,  on  the  urgent  solicitation  of  General 
Washington,  he  consented  to  become  general  agent 
for  Lidian  affairs,  for^U  the  .Western  tribes.  He 
and  queen  Jane  lived  in  the  hearts  of  the  natives, 
and  diffused  the  blessings  of  oiviliaation  and  re- 
finement around  the  neighbourhood  of  their  conse-' 
crated  home. 

Where  are  the  Oneidast  The  traveller  at  this 
day,  in  journeying  twenty-two  miles  west  of  the 
city  of  Utica,  will  come  to  the  spot  where  their 
castle  once  stood.  The  stockade  has  long  since 
been  consumed  by  the  white  man's  fire.  The 
green  grass  now  grows  over  the  hillocks,  caused  by 
the  explosion  of  the  cave.  Some  future  antiquary 
will  mark  the  spot  as  the  resting-place  of  two 
mighty  warriors.  The  lake  of  pure  water  still 
glistens  under  the  sun-beams,  and  sparkles  in  the 
moon-light.  The  crystal  stream  still  rolls  its 
bright  waters  beside  the  bluff.  A  venerable  oak 
remains  standing  in  primeval  majesty  on  its  bank, 
shorn  of  half  its  branehes  by  the  storms  of  many 
winters :  the  grape  vines  still  wreath  around  its 
top  ;  and  the  birds  of  Spring  chaunt  her  praises 
among  the  green  boughs.  But  where  are  the 
Oneidas?  Where? 

They  are  ^  a  nation  scattered  and  peeled."  A 
few  broken  remnants  of  them  oi^y  remain, 
mingling  with  the  barbarous  tribes  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  But, 
wherever  the  traveller  shall  find  these  remnants 
of  Oneida,  he  will  still  hear  them  chanting,  in 
their  legendary  ditties,  praises  to  the  beauty,  the 
kindliness,  and  the  patriotism  of  Jenny  Basket, 
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Thz  harvest  moon  was  waaiagi 
O'er  Amcliffe's  rieh  domain  | 

Ihe  silver  stars  shone  sweetly 
O'er  rock  and  weedy  plain; 


*■  What  to  good  for  a  bootten  bene  ?  " 
And  tin  lady  aiigwer*d-**<  Endit$t  wrrow:* 

ImeripUon  M  BottM  Pritrp, 

When,  from  her  stately  dwelling, 
Northnmbria's  Princess  trode, 

To  question  that  fkmed  augnr,' 
la  Ameliffe  who  abode. 
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, ''  Oh  say,  mysterionfl  stranger, 

(That  to  these  aged  eyes, 
Dost  seem  of  royal  UneafeJ 

What  seek'st  thou  of  Uie  skies ! 
I  know  each  planet's  motion, 

Can  track  each  silent  star ; 
And  comet-like,  can  wander 

The  firmament  afar  I " 

'^  O,  wise  and  dreadfnl  wizard, 

A  godlike  gift  is  thine, 
To  read  each  starry  missal. 

To  con  each  planet  line  I 
Of  proud  Northnmbria's  treasure — 

The  darling  of  my  loye — 
What  speak  the  heavenly  prophets  ? 

What  say  yon  orbs  aboTe ! " 

Awhile  the  wizard  ponder'd ; 

Awhile  absorb'd  he  stood ; — 
"  Who  shall  bring  back  the  treasure 

That  lies  'neath  Ocean's  flood ! 
To-morrow  shall  thy  darling 

In  death's  embraces  lay, 
So  speak  the  starry  prophets  : — 

'Tis  midnight  now; — away  ! 

Back  to  her  stately  palace, 

The  sorrowing  lady  trode  :  — 
'<  This  night,  at  least,  my  darling, 

I  trust  thee  to  thy  God  ! 
These  arms  shall  guard  my  orphan, — 

This  breast  thy  pUIow  be ; 
And,  ere  the  break  of  morning, 

I'll  bear  thee  safe  with  me." 


It  was  an  autumn  dawning 

Soft  lights  o'er  hill  and  plain- 
Bright  lay  the  golden  harvest. 

Glad  rose  the  reaper's  strain—. 
When,  winding  down  the  valley. 

The  cavalcade  roll'd  on, 
Proud  steeds  and  gay  retainers. 

The  Prineess  and  her  son. 

The  slumbering  peasants  started 

To  hear  the  clattering  throng. 
The  milkmaid  in  the  paddock 

Stopt  fast  her  warbled  song,— 
Osmotherley  and  Ingleby, 

Carlton,  and  Stokesley  town, 
Much  marvell'd,  greatly  wonder'd, 

To  view  the  rout  come  down. 

Below  the  oak-tree  forest. 

Of  Osnaberg's*  huge  hill, 
The  proud  procession  halted, — 

The  cavalcade  stood  still  :— 
''  Take  forth  the  rich  pavilion, 

High  let  the  streamers  flow,— 
Then  to  the  rocky  summit 

My  boy  and  I  will  go!" 

With  toilsome,  weary  marching, 

She  reach'd  the  towering  height; 
Rejoiced  that,  far  f^m  danger. 

She  bore  that  cherub  bright. 
Who  sometimes  gamboll'd  near  her. 

All  playful  as  a  fbwn, 
Or  pluck'd  the  lovely  wild  flowers 

Glistening  with  dews  of  dawn. 

Now  safe  beneath  the  awning. 

The  happy  mother  sate, 
Nor  reck'd  the  cruel  augur, 

Stars,  prophecy,  or  fate : 
Yet  would  the  lady  shudder, 

To  view  that  boundless  sea : 


*  The  ancient  name  of  Roteberry  Topping. 


Even  silver  Tees  brought  terror. 
So  lovely  though  it  be. 

And  what  a  gorgeous  vision 

Lay  stretoh'd  beneath  her  fbet ! 
The  groves  of  sweet  Upleaihan, 

The  shores  of  Cargo-Fleet ; 
Old  Gisborough's  graceful  Priory 

Beneath  the  sunbeams  glow'd ; 
And  many  a  swan-like  vessel 

By  Mank  and  Redoar  rode. 

She  saw  the  ripening  orchards. 

The  fields  of  golden  grain. 
The  groves  and  pleasant  hedgerows, 

The  glories  of  the  plain ; 
And  far  'mid  mists  of  azure. 

The  mountains  of  the  West  — 
Tynemouth,  and  rocky  Hartlepool, 

Reposed  on  Ocean's  breast. 

And  now  the  sun  had  pointed 

The  altitude  of  noon  ; 
The  heavens  were  still  and  breathless. 

Ceased  was  the  reaper's  tune  ; 
No  cloud  obscured  the  azure, 

The  distant  groves  were  still, 
When  slumber  soft  as  snow-flakes 

Obscured  the  lady's  will. 

So,  like  a  marble  statue. 

In  holy  sleep  she  lies  ; 
The  moss  her  oouch  of  slumber. 

Her  canopy  the  skies : 
And  near  her,  like  an  angel. 

The  Royal  Orphan  trips  ; 
Now  twined  her  raven  tresses. 

Now  kiss'd  her  ruby  lips. 

Till,  weary  of  his  dalliance, 

He  sought  the  grassy  mound, 
Snatch'd  oft  the  azure  harebell 

The  fox-glove  tapering  round  — 
And  then,  0  lovely  vision  ! 

Beneath  the  mountain  brow, 
A  fountain,  fair,  enchanting. 

With  heaven's  own  colours  true  ! 

What  is 't  that  fllls  vrith  wonder 

The  laughing  cherub's  eyes  t 
Why  claps  his  hands  with  rapture  ! 

Why  crows  with  glad  surprise  t 
Within  the  crystal  mirror 

He  views  a  lovely  form  ; 
Cheeks  fair  as  summer  weather. 

Locks  beauteous  as  the  mom. 

And  wondrous  —  still  more  wondrous  — 

Whilst  beckoning  it  to  come. 
With  equal  love  entreats  him 

Into  its  watery  home  : 
0  fear !  0  dread  1  he  clasps  it ; 

One  cry — and  all  is  o'er — 
The  treacherous  spring  ingnlfli  him. 

Prince  Oswy  is  no  more  I 

And  who  shall  tell  the  waking. 

The  sorrow,  and  the  pain. 
The  bitter  pangs  of  agony 

That  wrung  the  mourner's  brain. 
When  low  beneath  the  sedges 

In  pulseless  death  he  lay  t 
"<  But  God  His  ways  will  vindicate," 

Still  did  the  lady  say  I 

And  on  that  rocky  precipice. 

Beneath  the  wooded  Imoll, 
A  hermitage  the  lady  rear'd, 
•    With  masses  for  his  soul ; 
And  vrith  the  holy  hermit, 

Full  oft  devoutly  prays, 
^  Whom  God  hath  given,  God  takes  away, 

Akd  *  Vinpicat^  His  ways  !' " 
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THE  KING  OF  SAXONY^S  JOURNEY  THROUGH  ENGLAND 

AND   SCOTLAND.* 


Dr.  Cabus,  a  thorough  German,  though  he 
claims  a  Boman  descent  as  old  as  the  invasion  of 
Gennany  by  the  first  Caesar,  attended  the  King  of 
Saxony  on  his  late  flying  visit  to.  Queen  Victoria, 
and  rapid  gallop  through  her  British  dominions. 
The  Court  Physician  found  many  things,  if  not 
all  things,  so  very  diflFerent  from  the  country 
which  he  had  previously  imagined  or  read  of  in 
books,  that  he  considers  his  enlarged  and  corrected 
Tiewa  of  England  likely  to  prove  acceptable  both 
to  those  who  have  already  seen,  and  those  who 
may  be  preparing  to  visit,  this  wonderful  island  of 
ours.  But  first  he  gives  a  brief  account  of  the 
progress  through  Belgium  ;  and,  being  a  physician, 
as  well  as  a  man  of  science,  a  politician,  an  ad- 
mirer and  critic  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  a  philoso- 
pher, he  sets  out,  after  "the  old  Hippocratic 
method,"  by  observations  on  the  soil,  air,  and 
water  of  Britain,  and  particularly  on  its  salt-water : 
the  sea,  with  its  numerous  bays  and  inlets,  having, 
he  believes,  made  it  the  country  which  it  is.  This 
is,  mdeed,  a  feature  which  must  particularly 
strike  a  German.  But  Dr.  Cams  contemplates 
Britain  as  a  geologist,  as  well  as  a  political  philo- 
lopher;  and  finds  the  stratification  of  its  rocks, 
and  its  beds  of  minerals  and  coal,  not  less  singular 
and  wonderful  than  its  maritime  power.  On 
this  topic  the  Doctor  discourses  eloquently  and 
learnedly ;  but  we  shall  quote  only  one  remark, 
which  follows  as  a  sequel  to  the  opening  geological 
disqnisition,  and  which,  claiming  to  point  out 
something  new,  in  fact  does  so : 

I  mast  make  a  remark  upon  a  peculiar  and  surpris- 
iogeireamstance  connected  with  the  English  and  Scottish 
Doantains,  of  which  I  have  not  before  seen  any  notice, 
ud  respecting  which  I  have  never  received  any  written 
«r  Terbal  oommonication.  It  is  well  known  that  all 
the  fflonntains  in  England  are  of  a  very  moderate  eleva- 
tioD.  Two,  three,  four,  or  something  above  four  thousand 
feet  is  the  highest  point  to  which  these  masses  rise  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Notwithstanding  this,  their  phy- 
aognomy,  even  at  such  heights,  is  not  only  frequently 
Alpine,  bnt  their  surface,  even  at  very  moderate  eleva- 
tions, presents  pecnliarities  both  in  weather  and  vegeta- 
tbn  which  are  only  perceived  on  the  continent  at  eleva- 
tions of  from  five  thousand  to  six  thousand  feet.  In 
passing  over  ridges  in  mountain  passes,  which  scarcely 
rise  above  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  it  is  quite  common  to  find  the  waste  de- 
dirities  of  the  mountains  merely  covered  with  heath,  or 
thin  Alpine  pasture  scattered  among  huge  stones  and 
^eeted  rocks,  sach  as  are  only  found,  on  the  continent^ 
in  the  valleys  of  the  High  Alps.  Human  dwellings  dis- 
appear, or  merely  consist  of  soUtary  huts  built  with 
coarse  loose  stones,  and  badly  covered  vrith  turf  and 
heath;  a  few  solitary  sheep  find  meagre  pasture  on  the 
slopes;  damp  fogs  draw  through  the  ravines,  and  even 
the  elouds  descend  further,  and  hang  lower  on  the 

moontain  tops It  must  often  excite 

snrpriae,  when  half  an  hour's  drive,  on  an  ascending 
raad,  suddenly  transports  the  traveller  f^m  a  firuitfhl 

and  well.«nltivated  plain  into  a  vrild  and  solitary  valley. 


and  in  still  less  space  of  time,  exchanges  it  for  a  warm 
and  cheerful  district. 

Whatever  German  readers  may  do,  we  strongly 
suspect  that  the  great  majority  of  English  ones 
will  find  more  gratification  in  viewing  the  Doctor's 
numerous  aristocratic  interiors^  than  in  his  Scien- 
tific information  and  philosophical  disquisitions. 
And  these,  between  Dover,  where  the  King  and  his 
suite  first  landed,  and  Inverary,  Taymouth,  and 
Dalmahoy,  where  he  left,  are  found  in  sufficient 
variety. 

The  King  and  his  suite  travelled  to  London  by 
the  South  Eastern  railroad,  diverging  a  little  to  see 
the  country.  Of  the  scenery  of  Kent  and  Sussex 
it  is  remarked, — 

During  the  course  of  our  drive  the  appearance  of  the 
country  was  mild  and  beautiful,  notwithstanding  the 
dark  cloudy  sky.  The  road  was  chiefly  skirted  by  pas- 
ture or  meadow-land;  the  country  diversified  with  neat 
farm-houses,  cottages,  fields,  all  prettily  enclosed— -occa- 
sionally large  parks,  numerous  oaks  of  a  roundish  form, 
and  great  quantities  of  ivy  hanging  thick  and  luxuriant 
on  the  wallj9  and  trees.  We  met  none  but  well-dressed 
people  on  the  road,  which,  though  only  a  cross-road, 
was  in  all  respects  kept  like  a  highway.  We  had 
frequent  views  of  long  lines  of  Mils  covered  with 
wood,  and  then  again  wide,  green  plains  traversed  by 
brooks,  at  one  of  which,  too,  we  saw  a  gentleman  em- 
ployed in  the  favourite  English  amusement  of  angling. 

This  was  on  the  way  to  Buckhurst,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Delawarr,  where  the  party  first  obtained  a 
charming  glance  of  the  me  de  chdteau  of  England. 
At  seven  o'clock  we  arrived  at  Buckhurst,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Delawarr.  Our  road  lay,  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, through  a  park — properly  speaking,  a  kind  of 
wood  of  oak  and  beech;  and  at  length  the  small  country- 
seat  began  to  glimmer  through  the  boughs  of  a  wide- 
spreading  oak.  The  house  itse^  is  built  in  an  ornament- 
ed Anglo-Gothic  style.  On  our  arrival,  servants  in  rich 
liveries,  and  with  powdered  hair,  conducted  us  imme-* 
diately  to  our  respective  apartments,  which  weje  cheer- 
ful  and  replete  with  comforts.  The  whole  character  of 
the  house  breathes  of  simplicity,  combined  with  the 
highest  degree  of  convenience.  Towards  half-past  seven 
o'clock,  we  assembled  in  the  drawing-room,  and  I  gladly 
renewed  the  acquaintance  which  I  had  formerly  made 
with  this  aouable  family,  whom  I  had  attended  as  a 
physician  in  'Dresden,  and  with  whom  I  was  on  the 
most  friendly  footing.  A  rich  and  cheerfiil  dinner  soon 
followed,  and  afterwards  all  returned  to  the  drawing- 
room  and  the  neighbouring  library,  in  order  to  take  tea 
near  the  blazing  fire,  and  to  hear  some  music  from  the 
ladies  of  the  family. 

Among  the  foreign  books  in  the  library  neither 
Goethe  nor  Schiller  was  found.  Next  morning  they 
visited  Lord  Amherst  at  Knowle,  which  raised  yet 
higher  the  Doctor  s  ideas  of  English  wealth  and 
magnificence.  The  approach  led  through  groups 
of  grand  old  trees  and  beautiful  cultivated  glades  : 
And  then  comes  the  old  castle  itself,  vrith  its  towers, 
and  turrets,  and  walls  covered  vrith  luxurious  ivy.  As 
we  alighted  flowers  were  strewn  on  the  way,  and,  pre- 
ceded by  numerous  servants  in  rich  liveries,  we  ascend- 
ed the  steps  and  entered  the  ancient  family  hall,  hung 


•  In  the  jear  1844.    By  Dr.  C.  Q.  Carus,  Physician  to  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Saxony,  and  Privy  CounseUor  of  Uie 
Medial  Department.    TransUted  by  S.  C.  Davison,  B.A.,  Ac    Octavo,  pp.  391.    London:  Chapman  &  Hall. 
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with  anoestr&I  porinitSi  and  adorned  with  a  huge 
chimney-piece;; — the  members  of  the  house  and  their 
gnesto,  who  had  anrired  before  his  m^Jest  j  the  king, 
were  alreay  assembled        .... 

We  were  next  shown  over  the  spacious  rooms  of  this 
remarkable  old  seat.  The  objects  of  interest  which  it 
contains  are  very  numerous;  galleries  with  beautiful 
old  woodwork^  richly  ornamented  chimney-pieces,  and 
ancient  furniture;  among  which  were  some  pieces  of 
great  splendour,  tables,  corered  with  plalet  of  sOftr,  and 
moreover  a  whole  table,  together  with  a  lookiag-glaM 
and  two  small  side-tables,  of  solid  silrer,  and  adorned 
with  rich  arabesques;  there  were,  besides,  a  vast  number 
of  portn^its,  and  other  pictures  of  no  particular  yalue. 
In  addition  to  this,  we  must  mention  the  ornamental 
old  Gothic  bay-windows,  the  beautiful  ristas  into  the 
park,  and  then,  again,  coUeetions  of  Chinese  birds  and 
other  rarities  brought  home  by  Lord  Amherst  from 
China,  &c.  The  most  interesting  of  all,  however,  in  my 
estimation,  was  the  air  of  antiquity  which  breathed 
throughout  the  whole ;  recalling  the  great  romantic 
times  of  England,  and  giving  the  deep  imprenion  of  a 
long  historical  existence. 

At  two  o'clock,  the  whole  party  met  for  lunch  in  the 
grand  drawing-room,  on  the  ground  floor;  and  I  can 
truly  say,  that  as  I  sat  down  at  the  rich  table,  adorned 
with  massive  plate,  and  decked  with  flowers,  and  around 
me  the  members  of  the  same  family  which  had  enjoyed 
all  the  pomp  of  nobility  before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
and  in  a  room  hung  with  the  portraits  of  a  long  line  of 
ancestors,  whose  arms  were  emblazoned  on  glass  in  the 
tall  Gothic  windows,  I  felt  as  if  I  were  in  a  dream,  and 
found  myself  transported  into  a  scene  before  the  age  of 
Shakspere;  and  times  and  things  long  gone  by  flitted 
before  my  mind.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  entertainment, 
Lord  Amherst  rose,  and  commencing,  "  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,"  &c. 

This  was  one  view  of  England.  That  which 
followed  is  not  lew  remarkable,— iZ^i^ec/ being  as 
sharp  a  typo  of  the  present  age  of  England,  as  it 
Knowle  of  its  past  and  existing  iiristocratio  gran- 
deur : — 

The  name  of  the  gentleman  who  owns  the  mansion 
is  Wells.  He  has  made  an  immense  fortune  in  India, 
by  ship-building,  and  now  lives  in  this  beantifyil  place 
alone,  in  dignified  retirement,  surrounded  by  a  tasteful 
collection  of  choice  trees,  plants,  and  pictures.  He  is 
a  friend  of  Landseer,  the  painter;  and  his  oolleotioa  eon- 
tains  many  admirable  pieoes  by  that  artist 

But  we  shall  not  go  over  the  catalogue  of  the 
pictorial  riches  of  Mr.  Wells,  who,  besides  the 
originals  of  several  of  Landseer's  best  paintings, 
possesses  many  good  pictures  by  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  masters,  and,  among  a  host  of  modem 
pictures,  one  or  two  of  Wilkie's.  The  flower- 
garden  of  this  Indian  ship*builder  was  as  remark- 
able as  his  picture-gallery.  Dr.  Cams  moraliaes 
Redleaf  and  its  master  in  a  style  more  classic  than 
may  be  altogether  agreeable  to  *^that  small,  child- 
less, old  man,  in  his  short  gray  mantle,''  whose 
heir  '^  it  would  be  pleasant  to  be,"  and  who  formed 
"  so  striking  a  contrast  to  the  splendid  foliage  and 
richness  of  bloom  by  which  he  was  surrounded." 
And  thus  we  are  led  from  Redleaf  to  Penshurst, 
without  greatly  envying  Mr.  Wells  his  possessions 
or  way  of  life.  But  Penshurst  may  be  found  in 
many  books ;  and  again  we  turn  to  what  can  only 
be  found  in  its  perfection  in  England,  a  ^'family 
living,''  with  its  snug  and  even  elegant  parsonage. 
This  rectory  is  at  a  very  short  distance  from 
Buckhurst,  and  is  held  by  Mr.  Westj  a  younger 
ton  of  Lord  Delawarr,  whom  the  Doctor  had  pre- 
viously known  at  Dresden. 


I  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  him  in  his  atady,  vat' 
rounded  not  only  with  the  ancient  classics,  bat  witii  the 
best  literary  works  of  his  own  and  other  mo4eni  coon- 
tries,  particularly  Grerman.  How  charming  is  the  situa- 
tion of  his  parsonage,  a  small  but  neat  boilding  in  the 
Anglo-Grothic  style,  surrounded  with  dumps  of  magnifi- 
centrhododendrons,beautifhlmeadowB,and8plendidyewi 
— the  old  classical  trees  of  England — hmn  which  the 
stalwart  yeomen  eat  their  bows.  We  neat  Tinted  the 
neighbouring  ehnxohi  of  aaeient  foundation,  althongh 
recently  rebuilt  in  the  broad,  firm,  but  neat  style  of 
Anglo-Gothic  eoolesiastieal  edifices. 

On  the  way  to  Brighton,  the  trayeller  was  re- 
minded of  Italy,  both  by  the  style  of  the  buildmgs 
and  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  trees, -^by  the 
evergreen  oak,  the  yew,  the  holly,  the  masses  of 
ivy,  and  even  the  fig-trees, — with  the  mild  air, 
the  views  of  the  sea,  and  the  people  pursuing  theii 
occupations  out  of  doors.  The  ''build"  of  the 
people  was,  however,  different  from  the  Italian, 
but  "  still  with  a  more  intellectual  appearance." 
A  Court  Physician  of  Dresden,  who  has  moieoyer 
travelled,  has  a  prescriptive  right  to  talk  of  pic- 
tures and  to  criticise  works  of  art ;  but  though 
Dr.  Cams  does  this  with  knowledge  and  dificrimi- 
nation,  his  ivy-mantled  old  castles  will  be  found 
more  attractive.    Arundel  was  a  fine  specimen : 

Narrow  winding  staircases  and  towers  sprang  Qp 
from  the  midst  of  the  ivy ;  small  and  low-roofed  chim- 
hers,  here  and  there  yisible.  were  pointed  out  as  being 
formerly  the  apartments  of  queens.  The  view  wu 
most  extensive  and  charming,  stretching  fSar  and  wide 
over  forest,  and  hill,  and  sea;  and  firom  the  saouut 
of  one  of  the  iTy-mantled  towers,  there  is  to  be  seen 
half  the  wall  of  the  fallen  comer  rooms,  with  its  Gothic 
windows,  as  if  so  disposed  to  form  the  materials  of  a 
picture.  There  is  also  something  mysterious  conneeted 
with  the  mined  castle,  aoeording  to  the  old  tnditieni; 
owls  must  always  be  preserved  in  the  edifice;  and  then, 
indeed,  at  the  bottom  of  the  ancient  tower,  sat  seTeTil 
homed  and  screech-owls,  which,  disturbed  by  the  intro- 
sion,  bristled  up  their  feathers,  and  caused  their  eyes  to 
sparkle.  A  net  stretched  across  the  tower  serred  to 
keep  them  in  their  domicile,  where  they  are  constantly 
fed,  and,  when  necessary,  renewed. 

English  ladies  were  sometimes  seen  as  msgnifi- 
cent  as  the  castles.  The  Marohioness  of  Doqio 
was  found  the  model  of  majestic  and  Juno-like 
beauty ;  and  here,  at  a  dinner  at  Portsmoath,  is 
another  specimen : 

Opposite  to  me  was  Lady  Pakenham,  with  a  head 
and  bust  so  beautiftd  and  ffrandioMf  that  they  mifbt 
have  served  as  a  model  for  Paul  Veronese's  hnint 
picture  of  the  ''  Marriage  at  CSsaa,  in  Galilee,"  and 
which  it  was  impossible  to  eease  contemplatiog  sod 
admiring. 

Yachting,  and  the  expensive  establishments  of  tbe 
English  gentlemen  who  are  fond  of  this  amusement, 
was  anoUier  new  featnie  to  the  German  physician ; 
and  the  system  was  seen  in  the  utmost  perfeetios 
at  Cowes,  from  whence  a  little  pleasure  voyage 
was  made,  in  a  well-appointed  yacht,  which  tbe 
Doctor  found  charming,  and  which  he  describei 
quite  poetically.  We  can  only  look  within.  The 
latitude  is  the  entrance  of  the  Channel  between  ^ 
Isle  of  Wight  and  the  mainland  :— 

At  twelve  o'clock  we  went  down  into  the  cabin  of 
this  very  elegant  vessel  to  lunch ;  tbis  was  properly  vy 
first  meal  on  board  an  English  ship,  and,  therefore,  un- 
portant  to  me.  I  found  every  thing  so  poetical  under 
this  glazed  cover  in  the  middle  of  the  cabin,  in  the 
pretty  little  6al6on,  illumined  by  the  snn  f^n  sboTe, 
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aod  iosoa;  about  upon  ihe  wayes.  From  this  sort  of  ezia- 
tenoe,  with  all  the  comforts  which  iocial  life  can  bestow, 
ud  jet  entiiely  frea  from  every  other  connexion  witJi 
Eociety,  thii  swimming  upon  the  connecting  bond  of  onion 
9f  the  earthy  and  by  this  very  means  the  power  of  enjoy- 
ing the  beaoties  of  its  most  beautiful  coasts— I  can  well 
understand  how  lore  of  the  sea  may  become  a  passion, 
sod  can  eoneeiTe  the  origin,  therefore,  of  »  yaoht-olab. 
We  had  foveral  aorta  of  excellent  oold  meat,  sherry, 
snd  some  large  potatoes,  properly  dressed  for  the  sailors; 
ereiy  thing  was  so  different  from  our  ideas,  and  was 
eatea  with  such  an  appetite.    We  also  conversed  on 
msDj  subjects  with  the  officers.     One  in  particular 
attracted  my  attention  by  something  delicate  and  ami- 
able in  his  manners ;  I  learned  that  he  was  from  Geneva, 
was  called  Prevost,  and  was  a  relation  of  my  acquain- 
tanee,  the  naturalist,  Prevost.    He  related  to  us,  among 
other  things,  some  anecdotes  of  the  yacht-club,  in  whose 
clnb-house  we  had  slept  the  night  before.    He  told  us, 
for  example,  that  one  of  the  members,  a  Mr.  Akers, 
had  had  the  handsomest  yacht  in  the  club  built  (we  saw 
her  afterwards,  the  BrUlianty)  for  about  £30,000,  and 
only  went  on  board  the  vessel,  perhaps,  once  or  twice 
a-year,  because  the  sea  did  not  agree  with  him;  his 
joining  the  club  was  thus  merely  a  whim,  which,  how- 
erer,  assisted  hixn  to  spend  an  income  of  some  £42,000 
a-jear. 

The  King  and  his  suite  got  to  London  ;  but 
'lioners  at  Buckingham  Palace  seem  commonplace 
after  what  we  hare  Been ;  except  an  entertainment 
at  Windsor,  where  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was 
present,  and  which  his  physician  said  was  un- 
surpassed even  in  St.  Petersburgh. 

In  the  metropolis^  Dr.  Cams,  who,  though 
lodged  in  the  Palace,  was  not  so  much  hampered 
hy  courtly  etiquette  as  his  royal  master,  made 
excellent  use  of  his  time,  and  contrived  to  see  a 
great  deal.  Of  course,  it  is  not  in  the  familiar 
sights  themselTes,  hut  the  way  in  which  they,  and 
every  thing  else,  strike  an  intelligent  foreigner, 
that  the  interest  of  his  narrative  is  found.  Thus 
of  the  monuments  and  statues  it  is  remarked  :-— 

Occasionally,  monuments  are,  no  doubt,  erected  to 
penoDs  whose  deserts  are  small  enough;  and  hence  the 
common  saying  with  respect  to  that  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
whose  statue  is  elevated  upon  a  very  lofty  colunm,  **  that 
he  was  no  douht  placed  so  high  in  order  to  be  complete- 
ly out  of  the  reach  of  his  creditors." 

The  Zoological  Gardens  were  a  continual  feast 
to  the  Doctor.     Of  other  scenes  it  is  said  : 

On  this  sunny  evening  the  Regent's  park  was  full  of 
wilkers  ;  it  is  for  the  most  part  uniform,  and  the  broad 
pieces  of  green  turf  with  fine,  short,  and  well-rolled 
RTus,  form  by  far  the  most  attractive  of  its  charms. 
Places  of  public  refreshment,  coffee-gardens,  and  the 
like,  without  which  a  German  can  scarcely  form  an  idea 
of  a  promenade,  do  not  exist  here,  at  least  in  the  places 
frequented  by  good  society.  This  is  quite  to  my  taste, 
as  among  us  the  most  delightful  places  are  completely 
destroyed  by  being  made  assembling  places  for  smoking 

cigars  and  drinking  beer Every  possible 

means  is  adopted  to  save  room,  and  this  crowding  and 
poshing  together  of  the  living  renders  it  daily  more 
difficult  to  find  places  of  sepulture  for  the  dead.  The 
grare-yards  in  and  immediately  around  London  are 
aevly  all  filled,  aod  a  company  is  being  formed  in  shares 
for  the  construction  of  cemeteries  at  some  distance  from 
the  city ;  it  forms  a  part  of  their  plan  to  fix  the  ceme- 
teries in  districts  through  which  railroads  pass,  in  order 
to  afford  facilities  of  sending  out  trains  of  dead  bodies 
to  their  final  resting-place.  Oh,  Sir  Jacques !  what 
BtQff  is  here  for  deep,  sad,  melancholy  reflections  1  Such 
a  tnun  with  co€&ns  behind  a  locomotive  !  What  a  mode 
of  proceeding  to  the  house  of  rest  for  all  living,  with 
more  than  the  rapidity  of  a  storm  ! 


The  large  and  splendid  shops  m  Regent-street,  with 
their  enormous  plate-glass  windows  and  looking-glasses 
in  gilt  frames,  are  truly  magnificent  exhibitions  !  The 
perpetual  movement  and  life  in  the  streets,  at  once  so 
wonderfbl  and  exciting  I  When  I  think  of  Paris  and 
compare  it  with  London,  it  now  leaves  on  m  j  mind  the 
imprearion  of  a  imaU  town! 

Dr.  Cams  visited  all  the  great  estahlishments  in 
the  metropolis  for  the  cure  of  insanity,  and  also 
Hanwell.  His  ohservation  is  ever  the  same: 
thej  all  appeared  admirahly  planned  to  ensure 
the  safe  and  comfortable  keeping  of  the  patients, 
but  not  as  if  conducted  for  the  removal  of  their 
malady.  The  reiterated  remark  is  surely  worthy 
of  attention. 

From  the  pen  of  Dr.  Carus  we  have  a  series  of 
portraits  of  our  leading  statesmen,  of  which  we 
select  two,  in  preference  to  his  gorgeous  painting 
of  the  proud  keep  of  Windsor,  or  the  sketch  of  the 
bustling  and  characteristic  race-course  at  Ascot. 
As  to  these,  most  of  us  have  made  up  our  minds, 
while  there  is  still  some  difiference  of  opinion  on 
the  historical  pieces : — 

THB  DUKE  OP  WELLINGTON. 

Completely  the  representation  of  an  old  soldier  !  Stifi*, 
half  deaf,  but  cheerfhl ;  it  is  easy  to  be  seen  that  he 
must  have  been  what  is  called  a  well-built,  handsome 
man.  The  form  of  his  head,  as  well  as  that  of  his  face, 
is  principally  long,  the  shape  of  the  skull  not  very  re- 
markable, the  front  and  back  nortions  rather  high.  His 
hair  is  quite  white,  and  he  has  rather  too  much  for  his 
age,  particularly  in  a  country  where  baldness  is  more 
common  than  elsewhere.  The  sockets  of  his  eyes  are 
wide,  and  it  is  obvious  from  his  appearance  that  he  is 
rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  man  of  evet  than  a  man  of 
fart,  on  which  remark  the  history  of  his  life  offers  the 
best  commentary.  I  saw  him  generally  in  uniform,  and 
decorated  with  many  orders.  He  still  rides,  and  was  at 
the  head  of  his  regiment  at  the  review;  and  although  the 
windows  of  his  residence  were  broken  some  years  back, 
he  still  appears  a  favourite  with  the  people,  for  wherever 
he  makes  his  appearance,  the  cry  "  Hurrah  for  the  old 
Duke*'  is  general 

SIR  &OBBBT  PEEL. 

A  man  of  about  fifty  years  of  age,— of  good  figure, 
powerfully  made,  and  rather  full ;  the  form  of  his  head 
remarkable,  on  the  whole,  rather  for  breadth  than 
height.  The  relation  of  the  three  portions  of  the  brain, 
so  far  as  I  could  judge  from  a  cursory  view,  somewhat 
prevented,  too,  by  a  considerable  quantity  of  grayish 
hair,  tolerably  harmonious ;  the  middle  part  of  the  head 
low,  as  is  usual  with  heads  of  a  broad  form.  The 
countenance  expresses  much  firmness,  joined  with  a 
decidedly  prosaic  appearance,  but  great  sound  common 
sense.  In  conversation  with  crowned  heads,  the  ex- 
pression, with  all  ,its  firm  reserve,  passes  readily  to  a 
smooth  tone,  and  his  bodily  attitude  easily  assumes  the 
same  expression.  His  language  is,  however,  select, 
comprehensive,  and  well  expressed.  Whenever  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  him,  he  was  dressed  in  black, 
vrith  white  neck-handkerchief,  and  without  any  orders. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  possesses  aod  lives  in  a  magnificent 
house,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  richlv 
adorned  with  a  vast  number  of  paintings,  selected  with 
the  best  taste.  In  the  evening,  there  was  a  large  soiree, 
to  which,  not  merely  a  great  number  of  diplomatic  per- 
sons and  members  of  the  aristocracy  were  invited,  but 
almost  all  the  distinguished  men  of  learning  and  artists 
in  London.  The  whole  suite  of  apartments  was  thrown 
open,  and  I  divided  my  time  between  refiections  and 
observations  on  all  the  notahUities  on  and  irtMin  the 
walls 

Among  the  living  notabUUia,  I  here  met  the  Bishop 
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of  Norwich,  president  of  the  Liunesn  Society;  Professor 
Buckland,  the  Oxford  geologist ;  Hooker,  the  botanist ; 
Faraday,  the  celebrated  chemist ;  and  Sir  John  Herschel, 
the  astronomer,  and  his  sister,  who  renders  him  snch 
▼alnable  assistance,  both  in  making  obeerrations  and 
calculations ;  the  Directors  of  the  British  Moseum,  Dr. 
Clark,  and  others.  It  was  a  subject  of  great  regret  to 
me,  not  to  have  made  Landseer's  acquaintance ;  I  only 
heard  of  his  being  present,  when  it  was  too  late. 

This  selection  of  persons  for  his  soir^  on  such  an 
occasion,  did  great  honour  to  Sir  Robert  PeePs  judgment 
and  taste. 

We  need  not  go  over  the  catalogue  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  best  pictures,  nor  yet  follow  our  German 
guide  through  the  public  or  private  galleries  of 
London.  A  midnight  visit  to  Prlnting-House 
Square  is  more  tempting  ;  but  even  that  shall  be 
resisted,  save  the  concluding  reflection : 

Those  fiigitive  sheets  now  rule  the  world — the  pro- 
found study  of  a  single  great  intellectual  work  becomes 
more  and  more  the  property  of  the  few.  Whither  docs 
this  wheel  of  time  run ! — up  or  down ! — who  is  he  that 
is  able  to  come  to  a  full  and  sound  conviction  upon  this 
important  subject  ? 

But  London  must  be  left,  and  before  its  wonders 
were  half  exhausted.  Cambridge  was  the  next 
point  of  note  on  the  northward  route ;  and  its 
living  and  departed  worthies  are  commemorated. 
Wobum  Abbey  was  the  next  station  ;  and  then 
we  have  Hardwicke  Hall,  Chatswortji  with  its 
gilt  gate,  and  Haddon  Hall  But  these  ducal 
places  need  not  detain > us;  though  the  remarks 
made  on  quitting  the  scenery  of  the  Peak,  and 
after  having  seen  a  good  deal  of  England,  are  worth 
quoting,  as  embodying  a  made>up  opinion  : 

Having  now  seen  many  of  the  level  and  many  of  the 
mountainous  parts  of  England,  I  must  express  my 
conviction  that  much  of  what  has  been  indicated  to  me 
as  beautiful  and  picturesque,  is  by  no  means  desenring 
of  such  great  commendation  as  it  has  received.  There 
are  abundance  of  pretty  vales,  green  meadows,  and 
beautiful  trees;  in  short,  of  every  thing  which  can 
rejoice  the  eye  in  the  midst  of  a  moderate  and  peaceful 
existence;  but  beauties  of  a  higher  characteiv-beauties 
which  of  themseWes  are  sufficient  to  attract  travellers 
ftt>m  foreign  countries  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  them — 
do  not  exist.  The  real  beauties  of  England  are  to  be 
found  in  connexion  with  that  element  on  which  her 
power  is  established — the  sea. 

The  King  of  Saxony  and  his  suite,  who  were 
great  economists  of  time,  and  who  seem  to  have 
laid  their  plans  admirably,  now  cut  across,  ex- 
amined the  workshops  of  Birmingham  and  its  mar- 
vellous manufactories,  looked  at  Leamington,  and 
at  Kenilworth  and  Warwick  castles,  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  and  Oxford.  One  paragraph  we  copy, 
which  has  its  moral : — 

There  is  an  old  hospital  for  twelve  aged  women  in 
one  of  the  narrow  lanes  of  Coventry,  which  is  singularly 
picturesque.  It  is  built  of  wood,  very  low,  and  with  its 
carved  beams  reminded  me  forcibly  of  the  />ld  wooden 
churches  of  Norway.  Both  the  foundation  and  the 
structure  must  be  very  old,  and  it  ought  to  be  carefully 
drawn  and  preserved  before  it  falls  to  pieces  from  age. 
I  entered  one  of  the  old  rooms,  which  was  low  and  dark, 
and  very  badly  lighted  by  small  lattice  windows;  a 
miserable  bed,  a  couple  of  cupboards,  and  a  carred  seat, 
constituted  the  humble  furniture.  An  old  decrepit  wo- 
man, with  a  severe  cough,  made  way  for  me  on  my  en- 
tr^ce.  What  an  existence  ! — ^properly  speaking,  merely 
a  coffin  of  somewhat  larger  dimensions  than  usual.  And 
yet  even  here  existence  was  a  sort  of  happiness.  Thus, 
a  picture  of  the  completely  stagnant  and  most  limited 


life,  makes  an  altogether  singular  impression  upon  s 
hasty  and  extended  journey. 

Blenheim,  and  the  other  seats  of  nobility,  offer 
little  to  tempt  us;  so  we  hasten  to  another  region, 
and  another  order  of  English  life,  the  old  town  of 
Dartmouth,  namely,  and  its  maritime  popuklion. 

We  stopped  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  town,  because 
the  boatmen  said  they  required  longer  oars  to  poll 
against  the  stream,  and  I  was  delighted  thus  to  hare 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  manner  in  which  the  houises 
of  such  people  are  constructed  in  these  small  sea-coa&t 
towns.  Small  old  houses  are  situated  so  close  on  the 
iMwks  of  the  Dart,  which,  like  the  Thames  at  London, 
is  here  more  a  branch  of  the  sea  than  a  river,  that 
ladders  reach  from  the  doors  of  the  houses  immediatel; 
down  into  the  water.  We  were  taken  to  a  landing- 
place,  at  which  a  number  of  small  boats  were  Ijin; 
together ;  the  boatmen  landed,  climbed  up  the  Udders, 
made  some  changes  in  their  dress,  and  brought  longer 
oars.  They  again  clambered  down  into  the  boat,  whilst 
several  of  their  wives  standing  at  the  doors  kept  gaiiog 
down  with  curiosity  at  the  strangers  beneath. 

Every  thing  around  breathes  the  air  of  the  mott 
peculiarly  devoted  sea  life.  Some  boys  were  puahin; 
about  in  a  yawl,  and  amusing  themselves  by  sailing  a 
small  boat  with  full  spread,  triangular  linen  sails,  wluch 
the  light  wind  drove  merrily  Onward,  till  the  boj<> 
rowed  after,  and  brought  it  back  again,  merely  to  repeat 
the  sport.  Large  boats  also  passed  us  close  by ;  and  when 
one  bears  in  mind,  that  in  such  amusements  and  in  such 
labours  of  the  common  sailors  and  boatmen,  thoae 
mariners  are  formed  with  whom  the  fleets  of  England 
are  manned,  by  which  she  carries  on  her  wars,  and  makes 
distant  regions  of  the  world  tributary  to  her  sway— 
these  apparently  trivial  things  assume  a  high  and  sig- 
nificant importance. 

The  scene  now  changes  to  Totness,  Liskeard, 
and  the  Land's  End. 

Whilst  the  horses  were  being  ordered  and  pnt  to,  we 
rambled  up  the  street  of  the  little  town.  It  is  a  small 
quiet  place,  and  yet  its  intercourse  with  distant  regions 
of  the  world  is  made  obvious  in  many  ways.  It  struck 
me  with  surprise,  on  passing  a  shoemaker's  shop,  to  eee 
a  pair  of  small  Chinese  ladies'  shoes  lying  amongst  the 
variety  of  wares  exposed  for  sale.  In  what  shop  in  any 
small  town  in  the  interior  of  the  Continent  could  rach 
a  thing  be  seen  t 

The  evening  had  again  become  very  beautiful,  only 
somewhat  hazy  in  the  west.  The  roads  were  fall  of 
life,  particularly  of  persons  upon  horseback — not  only 
men,  but  women  also  and  boys.  It  continually  recalled 
Italy  to  my  mind,  when  I  saw  a  horse  with  a  basket 
swung  at  each  side — as  on  the  mules  in  Naples— and  a 
woman  seated  between,  riding  boldly  on.  The  boys 
also  ride  theii'ponies  with  great  courage,  which,  although 
small,  are  lively,  and  go  at  a  rapid  pace.  In  a  word, 
whether  on  horseback  or  shipboajrd,  the  English  know 
how  to  get  forward.  The  build  of  the  people,  too,  is  here 
very  fine;  faces  with  fine  features, and  healthy, vigorous 
children,  everywhere  present  themselves 

During  lunch  my  amiable  neighbour  talked  moch  lo 
me  of  Scotland,  which  she  said  she  liked  better  than 
any  place  else,  and  dwelt  on  her  happy  life  there  with 
her  parents;  although  in  these  more  bustling  scenes 
amusement  and  interest  were  not  wanting,  she  still 
longed  to  be  again  in  her  Scotland.  This  naiuiiy  united 
with  the  simplicity  and  openness  of  the  whole  familyi 
made  a  most  agreeable  impression  on  my  mind.  Even 
the  meal  itself  partook  of  the  same  character  of  simpli- 
city and  nationality,  with  its  excellent  beef,  cold  meat, 
green  peas,  dried  potatoes,  and  excellent  claret  and 
ohampagne.  I  found  here  the  kind  of  manners,  neither 
too  shy  nor  too  forward,  which  belong  to  no  particolir 
nation,  but  are  universal,  and  which  cause  men  to  feel 
as  one  of  the  same  country,  and,  therefore,  almost  imme- 
diately at  home 

We  walked  a  little  way  from  Liskeard  early  thi? 
morning,  waiting  for  the  carriages  to  overtake  us;  vA 
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I  was  obl^,  in  conseqnenoe  of  our  not  being  quite 
rare  ci  oar  way,  to  enter  the  little  shop  of  a  Qn&ker, 
ia  order  (o  make  inquiries.  It  was  interesting  to  me 
tofasTe  an  opportunity  of  obserring  one  of  this  sect  of 
Chnstians,  who  are  Terj  numeroos  in  this  part  of  the 
eoontry.  The  man  in  his  old-fashioned  coat,  and  broad- 
brimmed  hat»  looked  like  honesty  itself,  bat  dry,  and  not- 
irit]isundiiigallhisChristianity,quitedeTotedtogain.  .  . 
The  character  of  the  conntiy  changes  more  and  more 
u  the  narrow  south-west  point  of  England  is  approached. 
(k  the  horixon  in  the  west,  the  ocean  is  already  seen, 
the  trees  become  smaller  and  of  stnnted  growth,  and 
the  erergreen  oak  is  of  freqnent  occurrence.  The  habi- 
Utions  are  for  the  most  part  poor  ;  but  stout,  portly 
children  run  about  the  roads,  and  girls  of  fine  ruddy 
oompkoon  often  appear  at  the  doors  of  the  huts  by 
the  wiy-side,  dressed  like  towns-people,  with  necklaces, 
ud  their  hidr  fixed  in  locks  upon  the  crown  of  the 

head 

We  then  passed  through  St.  Just,  principally  inhabited 
bj  the  workpeople  in  the  rarious  mines  and  smeiting- 
hooses,  and  were  surprised  at  the  neat  appearance  of 
the  houses,  and  the  handsome  figures  and  features  of 
the  inhabitants,  particularly  the  fulness  and  ftreshuess 
of  the  young  girls,  reminding  me  of  Ossian's  **  high- 
bosomed  daughters  of  Morren." 

Thb  does  not  apply  to  Wales,  where  **the  race 
of  people  was  found  very  much  the  reverse  of 
handsome,"  and  the  women  looked  like  the  prints 
of  the  ladies  of  Oonalaska  in  Cook's  Voyages.  The 
antiquities  of  Chester,  a  classical  locality,  were 
nu)re  prized  by  our  traveller  than  the  manufac- 
tories of  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  though  some 
of  the  arts  practised  were  found  wonderful ;  as 
that  of  treating  ^  cold  iron  like  wood,  or  rather 
like  cork."  Many  of  the  processes  detailed,  will 
be  quite  as  new  to  English  as  to  German  readers. 
The  general  view  given  of  the  town,  and  of  other 
nuumfacturing  towns,  is  not  attractive  : — 

Manchester  ia  oertainly  a  strange  place.  Nothing  is 
to  he  seen  but  houses  blackened  by  smoke,  and,  in  the 
external  parts  of  the  town,  half  empty,  dirty  ditches, 
between  smoking  factories  of  different  kinds,  all  built 
irith  regard  to  practical  utility,  and  without  any  respect 
>t  all  for  ezteinal  beauty.  In  the  midst  of  all  this,  a 
Ptllid  population,  consisting  entirely  of  men  who  work 
fw  daily  wages,  or  of  men  who  pay  the  wages  of  daily 
l>boar.  The  population  consists  of  three  hundred  thou- 
aod,  among  whom  are  several  Germans;  but  erery  one 
of  toy  property  has  a  country-house  at  some  distance 
"^  the  town,  and  only  enters  its  atmosphere  of  smoke 
*lKn  his  presenoe  there  is  Absolutely  necessary.  At 
the  suae  time  some  fooling  for  science  and  art  is  not 
entirely  wanting. 

After  Leeds  and  most  of  the  manufacturing 
towns  had  been  visited,  it  is  said^ 

I  eonld  not  help  being  again  forcibly  struck  by  the 
Poenliir  dense  atmosphere  which  hangs  over  these  towns, 
la  which  hundreds  of  chimneys  are  continually  vomiting 
forth  clouds  of  smoke.  The  light  even  is  quite  different 
von  what  it  is  elsewhere  !  What  a  curious  red  colour 
y^  presented  by  the  evening  light  this  evening  !  It 
u  Bot  like  mist,  nor  like  dust,  nor  even  entirely  like 
^ke,  but  is  a  sort  of  mixture  of  these  three  ingre- 
dients, condensed  moreover  by  the  particular  chemical 
^^^^ions  of  such  towns.  The  peculiar  tint  which 
jhe  country  around  snch  a  city  assumes,  cannot  be 
•^ttw  designated  than  by  the  phrase  factory  tint ! 

The  English  lakes,  the  lake  country,  and  the 
prindpal  seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  that 
district,  made  less  impression  on  the  traveller  than 
niigbt  have  been  expected  ;  and  after  passing 
|j^«>ttgh  CarUsle  and  the  Border,  and  fairly  in 
Scotland,  the  route  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's 
«eat  lay,  much  of  it,  through  a  desolate  region, 
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'^barren  and  waste,"  where,  according  to  Dr. 
Cams,  the  figures  harmonized  but  too  well  with 
the  landscape : — 

To  the  right  of  the  road  lay  a  house  somewhat  larger 
than  usual — ^but  not  high,  and  almost  flat-roofed,  around 
which  a  number  of  men  were  standing  with  raised 
umbrellas.  This  was  an  assembly  of  some  of  the  con- 
gregations belonging  to  the  Free-Church  party,  who 
were  listening  to  their  Sunday's  sermon;  and  these 
individuals  had  been  unable  to  find  acconunodation 
within  the  walls.  This  assembly,  thus  standing  under 
the  rain,  presented  a  singular  appearance,  and  reminded 
us  strongly  of  the  early  Christians.  In  Scotland,  in 
general, a  severe  puritanical  spirit  prevails;  and  a  great 
number  of  the  people  have  wholly  renounced  their  con- 
nexion with  the  Established  Church,  in  order  that  they 
may  exercise  the  priTilege  of  electing  their  own  mini- 
sters,  and   now   denominate    themselves   the  **  Free 

Churckr 

The  persons,  too,  whom  we  met  on  the  roads,  or  saw 
in  the  houses  or  hamlets,  were  now  of  a  yery  different 
build.  They  were,  for  the  most  part,  large  coarse  figures, 
with  wide  mouths,  melancholy  countenances,  and  pro- 
jecting cheek  bones ;  the  eye  was  destitute  of  fire, 
especially  in  the  men,  who  were  generally  rolled  up  in 
a  woollen  plaid,  drawn  tight  round  their  shoulders,  and 
wore  a  flat,  ugly-lookiiig  black  woollen  cap  on  their 
heads.  The  figures  of  the  women  were  somewhat  better, 
and  we  had  the  additional  advantage  of  seeing  them 
dressed  in  their  Sunday  clothes — though  no  small  number 
of  them  went  barefooted. 

But  the  country  gradually  became  softer  and 
richer ;  and  the  deepening  twilight  showed  the 
bright  glowing  lights  of  numerous  iron  works  on 
the  northern  horizon.  The  Duke  and  his  family 
were  absent ;  but  the  guests  were  nevertheless  en- 
tertained right  royally.  Dr.  Cams,  of  course,  re- 
ports on  the  fine  collection  of  paintings  in  Hamil- 
ton Palace. 

The  party  were  conducted  by  the  factory  Mr. 
Brown,  over  the  extensive  park,  which  affords 
finer  objects  than  even  the  galleries  and  the  rich 
and  magnificent  interior : — 

He  droTo  us  first  into  the  wilder  portions  of  the 
park,  along  the  edge  of  a  rapid  stream,  also  called 
the  Avon,  running  between  rocky  banks,  and  to  the 
lonely  Castle  of  Cadzow,  now  completely  in  ruins,  and 
overgrown  with  trees  xmd  creeping  plants.  This  castle 
formerly  belonged  to  the  kings  of  Scotland,  and  was 
afterwards  inhabited  by  the  Duke's  ancestors.  It  was 
destroyed  in  the  wars  carried  on  with  Scotland  by  Eliza- 
beth. All  around  was  wild  and  beautiful !  magnifi- 
cent oaks,  wild  shrubs,  and  the  ruins  of  the  tower  over- 
grown with  ivy.  Deep  under  the  rocks  of  the  castle  run 
the  yellow  vraters  of  the  Avon. 

Not  far  from  this  forest  solitude,  commences  an  exten- 
sive hilly  district  of  pasture  land,  upon  which  Mr.  Brown 
pointed  out  to  us  in  the  distance  a  large  herd  of  white 
cattle,  some  lying,  and  some  wandering  over  the  pasture. 
These  are  stated  to  be  the  descendants  of  a  breed  intro- 
duced into  this  country  by  the  Romans,  and  traceable 
from  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  to  the  present.  They 
are  here  called  the  <*  white  cattle,"  and  the  Duke  always 
keeps  a  stock  of  them,  amounting  to  about  seventy  head. 
They  are  in  a  sort  of  half-wild  condition,  remain  all  the 
year  round  in  the  open  air,  on  the  pastures,  and  under  the 
trees ;  and  whatever  increase  takes  place  above  the 
standard  number  of  the  herd,  is  shot  yearly.   ' 

The  first  impressions  of  Glasgow,  entered  by  its 
poorest  suburb,  was  very  unfavourable ;  but  things 
brightened  by  degrees.  A  very  characteristic  re- 
mark is  made  on  the  cuOos  of  the  Hunterian  Mu- 
seum in  that  city,  who,  in  exhibiting  any  thing 
rare,  never  failed  to  mention  what  it  had  cost : 
as,  one  picture.  £1500 ;  a  statue,  £2000.    This  is 
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not  peculiftr  to  Glasgow,  Even  in  literature,  the 
Doctor  onght  to  know,  the  price  given  for  copy- 
right is  always,  in  England,  held  to  measure,  or 
at  least  greatly  to  enhance,  the  value  of  the  work, 
and  not  merely  to  mark  the  temporary  vogue  of 
its  author. 

The  travelling  party  proceeded  by  Lochlomond 
to  Inveraiy ;  and  on  the  journey  Dr.  Cams  found 
all  his  Ossianic  dreams  and  imaginings  realized. 
On  the  evening,  when  he  reached  Inverary,  after 
resting  at  Balloch,  his  enthusiasm  was  at  the 
height ;  and  we  think  that  he  has  seized  the  pecu- 
liar features  of  our  Highland  scenery  with  felicity 
and  striking  effect. 

We  were  now  all  at  once  deep  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  All  that  had  been  familiar  to  my  youth  in 
the  poetic  strains  of  its  bards,  was  now  in  all  its  reality 
full  before  my  eyes.  It  is  truly  a  most  remarkable 
world,  and  well  worth  more  than  the  mere  peep  into  its 
scenery  and  peculiarities,  which  alone  such  a  hasty 
journey  renders  possible.  What  a  wonderful  variety  of 
scenery  has,  this  day,  passed  before  my  eyes  !  mountains 
of  Alpine  form — less,  indeed,  than  the  true  Alps,  but 
with  bold  and  magnificent  outlines;  extensive  and  beau- 
tiful lakes,  with  an  immense  number  and  variety  of 
charming  islands;  narrow  and  rocky  mountain  passes, 
and  the  glorious  sounding  ocean  bays  !  What,  however, 
makes  every  thing  characteristic  of  Scotland,  and  dis- 
tinguishes these  mountains  and  lakes  f^om  those  of 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  does  not,  properly  speaking, 
lie  so  much  in  the  form  of  the  mountains,  or  in  the  pre- 
valence of  the  primitiye  rocks,  which  are  so  rare  in 
England — in  the  distinctive  appearance  of  the  vegeta- 
tion, OP  form  of  the  lakes — but  in  the  peculiarities  of  the 
atmosphere,  half  clear,  half  foggy,  singularly  moist,  and 
of  a  peculiar  bluish  colour.  TMs  atmosphere  surrounds 
every  thing,  and  clothes  nature  in  the  most  various 
hues;  it  penetrates,  enlivens, softens,  cradles  the  objects 
of  life  as  in  a  kind  of  dream.  In  addition  to  this  comes 
in  the  rare  historical  background  to  which  one  is  here 
again  continually  referred— the  mystical  veil  of  obscurity 
which  hangs  over  the  history  of  ancient  Scotland,  the 
barbarous  clanship  of  the  middle  ages,  and  finally  the 
beautiful  person  of  Mary  Stuart,  the  last  Queen  of  the 
Scots,  who,  tossed  on  the  sea  of  passion  and  poetry,  was 
executed  by  order  of  the  neighbouring  queen.    .    .    . 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  the  peculiar  character  of  Scot- 
land, as  I  had  fancied  it  in  my  early  years,  presented 
Itself  in  all  its  reality  to  my  eyes.  A  grayish  fog 
brooded  upon  the  loch,  on  which  numerous  fishing-boats 
were  riding  at  anchor.  There  was  a  peculiar  bluish 
colour  in  the  distance,  a  varying  mist  was  spread  around 
and  over  the  lofty  hills,  and  the  sky  covered  with  a  half- 
misty  and  half-cloudy  veil,  through  which  the  rays  of 
the  moon  shed  an  uncertain  and  glimmering  light.  By 
the  road-side  were  numerous  large  red  beeches  and  oaks, 
near  at  hand  the  ancient  castle  with  its  turreted  walls, 
and,  in  the  distance,  the  small  coast  town  of  Inverary, 
with  its  white  houses,  and  a  steam-boat  just  arrived — 
all  this  combined  to  form  a  characteristic  picture,  and 
produced  an  effect  upon  my  mind  very  different  from 
any  which  I  had  hitherto  experienced  on  the  English 
coasts,  in  the  mountains  of  Wales,  or  on  the  lakes  of 
Cumberland. 

About  nine  o'clock  we  drew  up  at  the  Inn  and  Hotel, 
(as  it  is  marked  on  the  Imposing  front  of  the  house  in 
large  letters.)  Here  we  met  with  most  excellent,  and 
even  elegant  accommodation;  and  the  fHed  herrings  of 
the  loch,  which  are  considered  among  the  best  in  Great 
Britain,  and  in  fishing  for  which  numerous  boats  are 
employed,  furnished  no  unimportant  part  of  a  late,  but 
I  may  say  a  recherohi  dinner. 

Here,  too,  the  national  costume  was  first  seen, 
and  naked  feet  and  legs,  with  short  kilts.  Dr. 
Canis  humoroosly  denominates  the  topaz-ooloored 


waterfalls  of  the  mountain  torrents,  Ak-faUs  and 
Porter-falls. 

Voyaging  on  to  Staffa  and  Icolmkill,  he  relates, 
though  not  with  perfect  accuracy,  some  of  tlu 
floating  legends  of  the  country ;  but  all  this,  and 
much  more,  may  better  be  found  in  the  brothers 
Anderson's  ^^  Guide  to  the  Highlands  and  Islands," 
one  of  the  most  well-stored  and  entertainmg  of 
modem  descriptive  hooks  ;  so  we  shall  look  to  the 
German  traveller  only  for  what  natives  cannot  so 
well  give ;  as,  for  example,  this  introduction  to 
the  pure  mountain-dew,  which  took  place  at  Ban- 
navie,  a  station  on  the  Caledonian  Canal  :-< 

After  dinner,  the  landlord  brought  in  a  bottle  of 
genuine  Scottish  whisky — that  nectar  of  Scotland,  the 
preparation  of  which  Landseer  has  represented  in  i 
fpirited  painting,  well  known  from  its  numerous  en- 
gravings. It  is  nothing  but  very  strong  corn  hnaijt 
strongly  impregnated,  however,  with  the  characteristic 
smell  of  turf,  which  is  to  be  found  in  all  Scottish  dwell- 
ings, and  prepared  in  a  somewhat  peculiar  way.  A 
mixture  of  hot  water,  sugar,  and  some  of  this  spirit, 
forms  an  agreeable  beverage,  which,  no  doubt,  is  very 
pleasant,  and  even  beneficial,  after  a  walk,  or  any  expe- 
dition in  the  misty  moisture  of  these  mountains.  .  Etcq 
the  otherwise  disagreeable  taste  of  turf,  gives  aptfuaiil 
taste  to  the  spirit. 

Dr.  Cams  philosophizes  on  this  meeting  of  the 
extremes  of  the  agreeable  and  disagreeable,  and 
the  jsest  which  such  contrarieties  communicate  to 
more  things  than  whisky.  This  national  commo- 
dity also  figures  somewhat  awkwardly,  or  out  of 
place,  in  the  capital  of  the  Highlands,  Invemeis, 
where,  we  are  told— 

We  had  not  long  arrived,  and  were  still  in  the  drsw- 
ing-room,  when  the  authorities  of  Inverness  entered  and 
welcomed  his  majesty  in  a  short  but  appropriate  speech. 
His  majesty,  with  the  greatest  affability,  asked  the 
mayor  sevend  questions  concerning  the  locality  and  the 
manufactures  of  the  place,  &c.;  in  the  answers  the 
manufacture  of  whisky  was  not  forgotten,  and  it  made 
rather  a  comical  impression,  when,  on  this  mannfftctnre 
being  mentioned,  one  of  the  aldermen  officiously  spoke, 
and  immediately  presented  the  mayor  to  his  majestj  ai 
the  principal  distiller  and  wholesale  whisky  manllfii^ 
turer  in  the  town. 

A  variety  of  tartan  fabrics  were  here  submitted 
to  the  King  and  his  suite,  from  which  Dr.  Cans 
selected  presents  for  the  fair  friends  who  awaited 
him  at  Villa  Cara,  near  Dresden.  The  splendid 
work,  the  "Vestiarium  Scoticum"  of  Mr.  John 
Sobieski  Stuart,  lately  published  in  Edinbuigh, 
was  produced  to  authenticate  the  different  tartans 
appropriate  to  the  clan-families,  and  others  privi- 
leged to  wear  a  particular  chequer. 

After  enjoying  as  much  scenery  and  sight  as  wtf 
possible,  the  party  rested  for  a  day  at  Taymouth,  on 
their  southward  route,  and  were  entertained  by  the 
Marquis  of  Breadalbane  with  a  repetition  of  many 
of  the  same  pageants  and  personages  that  graced 
the  visit  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  same  quarter. 
Here,  again,  was  the  Piper,  the  Highlanden  in 
full  costume,  Miiller,  the  celebrated  pianist,  the 
learned  Sir  David  Brewster ;  "  a  young  Campbdl, 
a  relative  of  the  Marquis,  "  a  genuine  specimen  ^^ 
a  vigorous,  strong-built,  thorough  Highlander, 
plaided  and  plumed  in  his  tartan  array ;  and  **  the 
Hon.  Fox  Maule,  formerly  one  of  the  Secrt- 
taries  to  the  Treasuiy,"  «  a  humorous,  sarcastic 
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person."  Readers  of  any  fancy,  prsTioasly  fami- 
liar with  the  Queen's  yisit,  may  easily  imagine  all 
this.  Tlie  sceneiy  and  the  banquets  were  mag- 
niiioeiit  as  ever ;  the  other  circumstancesy  some- 
what curtailed,  and  perhaps  flattened  by  repeti- 
tion. MuDer  probably  played  as  finely,  and  Pro- 
fessor Brewster  talked  as  well  as  ever ;  but  Mr. 
Fox  Manle  did  not  wear  tartans  this  time,  nor  yet 
dance  the  Reel  of  HuUachun  ;  and  this  must  have 
shown  a  falling  off  between  the  two  royal  visits. 

The  King  of  Saxony  had  been  engaged  to 
make  a  risit  to  the  Earl  of  Morton ;  and  aft«r 
passing  through  Perth,  Stirling,  &c.  &c.  Dalma- 
hoy  became  the  head-quarters  while  the  party  re- 
mained in  Scotland.  Edinburgh,  which  is  within 
an  easy  driye,  was  examined  on  different  days. 
Bat  all  these  details  we  must  cut  short,  (as,  though 
interesting,  they  contain  nothing  absolutely  new,) 
in  order  to  make  room  for  the  rapture  with  which 
the  northern  n^tropolis  inspired  the  worthy  court 
physician.  His  point  of 'vantage  was  the  castle 
walls  and  terraces  :— • 

In  tmth,  Edinburgh  is  quite  a  new  phenomenon  in 
fte  scale  of  cities.     Every  thing  appears  original,  great, 

effectiTe What  a  beautif\]I  prospect  met 

oorTiew !  I  did  not  think  that  there  was  a  city  which 
could  kmdle  in  me  those  feelings  of  enthusiasm  which 
the  »ght  of  Edinburgh  produced  in  my  mind.  I  cer- 
tiinly  consider  Edinburgh  the  most  beautiful  and  most 
i&teresting  looking  city  I  know;  Rome  and  Naples  not 
excepted.  The  peculiar 'boldness  and  imaginativeness 
of  the  town,  is  to  me  only  another  proof  that  reality  may 
prodnee  an  effect  exceeding  even  the  boldest  flights  of 
fiQcy !  We  stood  on  the  hill,  beside  the  unwieldy  iron 
Gannon  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  saw  to  the  left  the 
bloe  sea  in  its  wide  extent,  studded  with  islands  and 
ships  of  yarioufl  sizes;  in  front,  Calton  Hill,  the  second 
rocky  height  of  the  city,  with  its  lofty  monument,  and 
the  eoounencement  of  a  Doric  temple,  which  completes 
it«  reaemblance  to  the  Acropolis  of  Athens;  and,  finally, 
to  the  right,  the  old  town  and  the  mountain,  which  is 
geologically  remarkable  for  its  considerable  formations 
of  tnpp,  and  is  sometimes  spoken  of  by  the  name  of 
Arthar'a  Seat;  sometimes,  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
im  omeKatU,  by  that  of  the  Scottish  Lion  :  all  this  pre- 


sented a  force  and  an  effect  of  form  rarely,  perhaps  no- 
where else,  to  be  found.  When  we  further  consider  in 
the  prospect  the  connexion  between  the  old  and  the  com- 
paratively modem  town,  by  means  of  the  enormous 
work  of  the  North  Bridge,  the  various  Grothic  churches, 
Heriot's  Hospital,  and  the  new  monument  to  Sir  W^ter 
Scott,  rising  like  an  immense  Gothic  tabernacle,  a  pano- 
rama is  produced  snch  as  does  not  exist  any  where  else 
on  earth. 

After  this,  any  thing  would  seem  tame.  The 
King  and  his  suite  embarked  at  Granton,  near 
Edinburgh,  in  a  steamer  for  Heligoland ;  and  as 
they  departed  immediately  after  the  king  had  at- 
tended the  Catholic  chapel,  on  a  Sunday,  they 
seem  to  have  been  seriously  apprehensive  of  a 
furious  John  Knox  stoning  for  Sabbath  desecra- 
tion.   The  doctor  states — 

It  had  not  escaped  our  notice,  that  our  intention  of 
setting  out  on  a  Sunday  had  been  taken  ill  by  the  Scots, 
who  are  very  puritanic  in  their  notions  of  the  respect 
due  to  the  Sabbath  day.  A  paragraph  had  even  been 
inserted  in  the  paper  on  the  subject,  and  it  would  have 
been  disagreeable  if  any  public  demonstration  on  the 
part  of  this  very  irritable  nation  had  disturbed  the  close 
of  our  pleasant  journey.  The  excellent  arrangements 
of  our  ambassador,  howeyer,  and  the  continual  presence 
of  Lord  Morton,  prevented  any  unpleasant  occurrence. 

We  could  venture,  on  our  own  responsibility, 
to  assure  Dr.  Cams  that  there  was  not  the  smallest 
danger  of  annoyance ;  and  would  warn  his  coun- 
trymen, when  they  come  among  us,  against  mis- 
taking an  officious  newspaper  paragraph  for  the 
voice  of  a  nation. 

The  narrative,  of  which  we  have  endeavoured 
to  give  the  reader  a  sketch,  closes  happily ;  the 
King,  on  reaching  Dresden,  being  surrounded  and 
welcomed  by  his  family,  while  the  Doctor  not  less 
happily,  all  his  perils  past,  was  whisked  off  by 
his  family  to  his  beloved  retreat  of  Villa  Caroy  so 
often  remembered  in  his  wanderings, — ^there,  no 
doubt,  to  expatiate,  for  many  an  evening,  on  the 
new  and  varied  views  which  he  had  obtained  of 
life,  and  of  one  of  the  greatest  European  commu- 
nities. 


A  STEED  AND  THE  DESERT  FOB  ME ! 


BY  CALDER  CAMPBELL. 


Ths  court  and  the  city  may  do  for  the  crowd 
Who  woTship  the  world,  ibr  the  petty  and  proud ; 
For  the  lover  of  lucre,  the  wooer  of  pelf, 
Whose  god  is  of  gold,  and  whose  idol  is  self ; 
But  for  me,  bom  (afar  from  the  market  and  mart) 
WTiere  liberty  comes  from  the  breeze  to  the  heart, 
Ibere  is  death  in  snch  spots,  where  I  cannot  breathe  free  : 
Oh !  a  Steed  and  the  Desert  for  me  !— 

The  roses  have  fragrance  in  cities,  'tis  true, 
^^loons  may  bo  sprinkled  with  essences  too; 
Bat  the  dew-drops  that  fiidl  'neath  the  stars  and  the 

noon, 
By  Katue  are  fraught  with  a  far  richer  boon 
Of  Bfent  and  of  hue ;  for  no  art  can  bestow 
^«ir  natitc  endowments  of  perfume  or  glow. 
%  rosebuds  I  pluck  mid  green  bowers  from  the  tree  : 
^  I  a  Steed  and  the  Desert  for  me  I 


I  hate  the  harsh  noise  of  the  cymbal  and  drum^ 
I  hate  the  loud  sounds  from  the  timbrel  that  come ; 
The  nightingale's  song  in  the  silence  of  night. 
And  the  lark's  and  the  linnet's  when  sunshine  is  bright^ 
Are  stfeeter  and  softer,  and  mingle  so  well 
With  all  the  clear  echoes  of  mountain  and  dell. 
That  they  seem  to  my  sense  earth's  true  music  to  be: 
Oh !  a  Steed  and  the  Desert  for  me  1 

Then  give  me  the  date-tree  that  shadows  our  tents. 
And  the  wild  flowers  that  fill  all  the  air  with  their 

scents, 
And  the  pure  well  of  water  that  springs  'neath  the  trees 
Where  the  wife  of  my  youth,  with  our  boy  on  her  knees, 
Sings  welcoming  songs  as  at  nightfall  I  seek 
For  the  light  of  my  life  in  the  smile  on  her  cheek. 
Away  with  your  towns,  where  no  f^edom  can  be  : 
A  Steed  and  the  Desert  for  me ! 
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TRAVELS  OF  MOHAN  LAL.» 


Many  must  have  seen  Mohan  Lal,  a  fine  and 
picturesque  specimen  of  the  man  of  the  East, 
during  his  late  residence  in  this  country ;  and 
more  must  have  heard  of  his  intelligence  and 
spirit,  and  of  his  fidelity  to  the  British  cause,  hoth 
before  and  after  the  disasters  of  Affghanistan. 
By  the  advice  of  his  patrons  and  friends,  probably, 
Mohan  Lal  has,  in  this  country,  republished  a 
Journal  of  his  travels,  which  appeared  in  India 
several  years  since,  and  is  now  out  of  print.  He 
has  both  curtailed  and  added  considerably  to  it ; 
and  the  whole  of  his  European  adventures  are,  of 
course,  quite  new.  A  memoir  of  the  author,  writ- 
ten by  his  first  kind  patron,  C.  E.  Trevelyan, 
Esq.  which  appeared  in  the  Calcutta  edition,  is 
also  given  in  this  volume,  and  is  not  its  least  inte- 
resting part.  But  Mohan  Lal  proposes,  in  a 
subsequent  publication,  to  give  the  world  his 
version  of  the  disasters  of  Affghanistan,  and  his 
own  share  in  the  painful  affairs  of  that  period. 
The  promised  work  will  probably,  to  British 
readers,  prove  more  interesting  than  the  early 
travels  before  us  ;  though  they,  too,  and  particu- 
larly those  in  Persia,  have  an  interest  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  both  from  the  character  and  circumstances 
of  the  author,  and  the  countries  and  events  de- 
scribed. 

The  grandfather  of  Mohan  Lal  held  rank,  with  a 
considerable  estate,  at  the  court  of  Delhi.  His  fa- 
ther, Rae  Budh  Singh,  continued  to  reside  in  Delhi, 
after  the  reverses  of  his  family,  and  was  engaged 
in  the  capacity  of  Persian  secretary  to  the  Hon- 
ourable Moun^tuart  Elphinstone,  whom  he  accom- 
panied to  the  Peshawer.  The  Rae  acquired  many 
friends  among  the  British ;  and,  as  he  had  learned 
to  estimate  the  advantages  of  an  English  educa- 
tion, he  was  willing  to  allow  his  son,  who  at  home 
had  received  the  ordinary  Persian  education,  to 
join  an  English  class  just  established  in  the  Per- 
sian college  at  Delhi.  Of  this  small  knot  of 
boys,  Mr.  Trevelyan  says : — 

Let  no  one  despise  the  day  of  small  things.  This 
little  class,  which  was  formed  amid  the  scoffs  of  the 
learned  inhabitants  of  Delhi,  and  the  prudential  objec- 
tions of  not  a  few  of  the  European  residents;  and  which 
consisted,  for  several  weeks  after  its  first  establishment, 
of  only  six  individuals,  was  the  nucleus  of  a  system 
which,  to  all  appearances,  is  destined  to  change  the 
moral  aspect  of  the  whole  of  Upper  India.  Only  five 
years  have  passed  since  that  period,  and  an  annually  in- 
creasing body  of  the  most  inteUigent  and  aspiring 
youths  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  amounting  at 
present  to  at  least  three  hundred,  is  zealously  pursuing 
the  study  of  English;  and  in  a  few  years,  such  a  number 
of  advocates  and  teachers  of  the  new  learning  will  have 
been  raised  up,  that  the  system  must  obtain  a  decided 
predominance. 

Delhi  was  considered  the  very  stronghold  of  Mo- 
hammedan bigotry  ;  but  Mohan  Lal,  at  all  events, 
does  not  seem  to  participate  in  bigotry  of  any  kind. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  promising  of 


the  native  boys  in  the  English  class,  gainmg  tl:p 
hearts  of  all  who  saw  him.  He  has  been  equally 
fortunate  in  his  subsequent  career.  The  following 
trait  is  characteristic  of  Mohan  Lal,  and  of  orien- 
tal manners.  He,  in  1831,  accompanied  Dr. 
Gerard  and  Mr.  Bumes  to  Herat,  and  became  a 
great  favourite  with  the  late  prince  royal  of  Per- 
sia, Abbas  Mirza.  One  day,  when  Mohan  Lal  had 
been  invited  to  witness  some  court  pageant,  the 
prince  asked  him — 

Whether  Rai^it  Singh's  court  could  vie  in  magnifi- 
cence with  what  he  now  saw  before  him,  or  whether  the 
Sikh  army  could  compare  in  discipline  and  courage  with 
his  highness's  sirbaz  !  To  this  Moluui  Lal  modestly,  bat 
firmly,  replied,  that  Maharajah  Raqjit  Singh's  darbir* 
tent  was  made  of  Kashmir  shawls,  and  tbit  eTea  the 
floor  was  composed  of  the  same  costly  material;  and  as 
for  his  army,  if  Sardar  Hari  Singh  (Raqjit's  commander- 
in-chief  on  the  A£^han  frontier)  were  to  cross  the  IndaF, 
his  highness  would  soon  be  glad  to  make  good  his  re- 
treat to  his  original  government  in  Tabrix.  The  terns 
in  which  this  reply  was  conceiyed,  and  the  tone  of  Toice 
in  which  it  was  deliyered,  were  so  indicatiye  of  frank- 
ness, that  no  idea  of  an  impropriety  haying  been  com- 
mitted occurred  to  any  body;  yet  the  free  expression  of 
opinion  was  a  thing  so  unheard  of  at  the  Persian  conrt, 
that  the  entire  audience  stood  waiting  in  silent  expecta- 
tion for  his  highness's  reply.  This  was  not  long  delayed, 
and,  as  nearly  as  the  recollection  of  our  informant 
serves,  it  was  as  follows  : — ^**  Wonderful,  wonderful !" 
said  Abbas  Mirza,  drawing  the  attention  of  the  cooit 
towards  Mohan  Lal;  '' see  the  effect  of  English  edoca- 
tion  !-'  and,  after  a  short  pause,  he  continued—''  How 
inscrutable  are  the  decrees  of  Providence,  which  has 
conferred  so  much  power  on  a  kafir !  (infidel;)  bat  if 
Ali,  the  Lion  of  God,  favour  us,  we  will  yet  plant  oar 
standard  in  Kashmir,  and  dress  all  our  sirbazes  in  shawl 
pantaloons." 

It  was  this  prince  who  bestowed  on  Mohan  Lal 
the  order  of  the  Lion  and  S\m.  At  this  time,  abont 
1832,  he  visited  the  Peshawer,  Kabul,  and  also 
most  of  the  places  of  note  in  Persia,  with  Mr. 
Burnes  and  Dr.  Gerard ;  and  his  journal  in  Persia 
possesses  considerable  interest.  The  record,  that  of 
a  very  young  Oriental,  is  plain  and  simple ;  and 
he  appears  to  have  been  strongly  attracted  by  the 
superstitions  and  roniantic  legends  of  the  places 
they  traversed,  and  also  by  historical  and  other 
antiquities.  In  the  town  of  Peshawer,  he  relates— 

Sultan  Mohammed  Khan  came  to  Mr.  Bones,  uid 
dined  with  him,  and  with  Dr.  Gerard,  partaking  of  their 
dishes,  though  a  Mohammedan.  He  talked  for  a  loQ| 
while  in  a  very  fHendly  manner.  I  was  very  lawh 
astonished  to  see  them  eating  together  from  one  dtsb, 
the  like  of  which  I  never  saw  amongst  the  selfish  Mo- 
hammedans of  India. 

March  24  to  31.— The  whole  of  Thursday  I  spent  in 
writing  Persian  letters  to  the  chiefii  of  Kabul,  whom  ▼« 
informed  of  our  coming  into  their  country,  reqnestoig 
their  permission,  and  their  protection  in  case  of  necessity 

An  Afghan,  who  was  taken  ill,  came  to  Dr.  Geraid, 
and  asked  for  some  medicine.  Whilst  he  was  speaking 
with  me,  a  respectable  Darani,  who  was  saying  his 
prayers  just  before  us,  upbraided  the  sick  man  with  all 
the  bitterness  of  anger,  and  told  him  never  to  tahe 


♦  «*  In  the  Panjab,  Affghanistan,  and  Turkistan,  to  Balk,  Bokhara,  and  Herat,  and  a  Visit  to  Great  Britain  and  Gtrawar- 
B^  Mohan  Lal,  Knight  of  the  Persian  order  of  the  Lion  and  Son,  lately  attached  to  the  Mission  at  Cabul.  Oetow, 
TMth  Portrait  and  Map.    Pp.  528.    London :  Allen  &  Co. 
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medicine  from  Englifihmen^  for  they  were  not  physicians 
bat  sorcerers. 

The  bold  native  spirit  of  the  Afighans  is  strik- 
ingly  eyinced  in  the  following  anecdote : — 

We  htppened  to  pass  on  our  road  through  the  Tillage 
of  H&idnr  Khan,  where  we  had  a  grand  sight,  on  our 
left,  of  the  white  mountain,  called  Safaid  Koh.  Here 
an  ASghaa  husbandman,  leaying  his  station,  where  he 
was  watching  some  fields,  came  in  front  of  us,  and  pre- 
vented our  proceeding  on  our  journey.  On  our  expostu- 
lating with  him  he  said,  with  a  loud  and  fearful  voice, 
that,  three  days  before,  a  man  of  his  Tillage  hurried 
down  to  Peshawer,  where  some  Durani  took  from  him 
one  rapee  by  force,  and  wished  to  take  his  life;  and, 
eontinaed  he,  ^  now  you  are  all  of  tiiat  city,  and  are  in 
mj  powez^-may  my  sufferings  soon  be  reyenged  on  you !" 
After  rniuy  arguments,  he  let  us  pass.  We  applauded 
his  noble  heart  and  bold  spirit,  that  made  him  singly 
oppoM  one  hundred  men,  all  armed,  and  stop  them  on 
the  road. 

Mohan  Lai  was,  at  first  sight,  disappointed  in 
K&bol,  the  **  garden  of  India^"  Of  its  since  famous 
ruler,  he  remarks — 

Dost  Mohammed  Khan,  the  ruler  of  Kabul,  deseryes 
particalar  notice,  not  only  as  a  ruler,  but  as  a  man.  I 
night  be  able  to  delineate  him  in  Persian,  but  I  am  not 
soidently  qualified  in  the  English  language  to  do  his 
character  justice,  therefore  I  must  comprise  my  descrip- 
tion of  him  in  a  few  words.  His  tall  stature  and 
haughty  countenance,  with  his  proud  tone  of  speech  and 
plain  dress,  indicate  his  high  rank  and  soyereign  power. 
He  trusts  none  but  himself,  and  is  surrounded  by  nume- 
rona  enemies,  both  of  his  own  family  and  court. 

If  we  judge  the  conduct  of  Dost  Mohammed  Khan  as 
an  enconrager  of  commerce  and  a  politician,  we  must 
allow  him  considerable  praise,  though  he  is  not  a  cha- 
racter in  whom  one  could  place  the  confidence  either  of 
permanent  friendehip  or  political  alliance.  He  has 
killed  many  chiefii  of  the  country,  and  depriyed  many  of 
the  priesthood  of  their  estates,  liter  haying  sworn  seyen 
tiffles  by  the  holy  soul  of  Mohammed,  and  eyen  upon 
the  Koraa,  which  he  afterwards  said  were  the  leayes  of 
a  common  book.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  the 
seeessity  of  the  times  or  his  natural  ambition  excited 
him  to  the  murders  he  has  committed.  He  is  yery 
desiroas  to  make  himself  the  sole  monarch  of  Afijghan- 
istan,  bat  is  in  want  of  money. 

Of  course,  the  trayeller  now  knows  the  Dost 
mach  better.  The  reader  is  introduced  to  another 
personage,  who  has  since  been  often  heard  of ;  for 
this  was  still  in  1882:— 

The  day  alter  our  arriyal,  on  the  2d  of  May,  we  were 
delighted  by  meeting  a  fellow-trayeller,  who  had  oyer- 
come  the  difficulties  of  the  road  firom  Bokhara,  after 
racoontering  many  misfortunes.  Mr.  Wolff  is  a  zealous 
aiasioBary,  wandering  like  the  apostles  of  old  oyer 
foreign  countries,  for  the  sake  of  enlightening  the  yarious 
nations  of  the  earth;  but  with  what  success  he  did  not 
mention.  His  sole  object  is  to  discoyer  the  lineal 
descent  of  the  Jews,  and  in  Affghanistan  he  had  a  fertile 
field  for  research,  as  the  people  themselyes  trace  their 
S<ne&logy  to  Uie  tribes  of  Israel;  but  in  so  interesting  a 
tract  of  country  Mr.  Wolff  did  not  stop  sufficiently  long; 
>od  alter  the  disasters  he  met  witii,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  he  was  anxious  to  quit  so  inhospitable  a 
region.  Amongst  his  adyentures,  he  related  having 
been  made  a  slaye;  but  fortunately  for  him  he  was  not 
c^wadeied  of  much  yalue,  and  got  released.  He  next 
cane  into  the  hands  of  robbers,  who  took  away  all  his 
iBooty,  ittd  eyen  the  clothes  from  his  back.  Lastly,  he 
was  depriyed  of  his  horse  by  the  deep  snow  of  the  Hindu 
l^h,  and  was  compelled  to  walk  naked  into  Kabul, 

l>lfe  the  fcqirs  of  India 

Mr.  Wolff  was  yery  kind  to  me,  especially  when  I 
told  him  that  my  religion  consisted  in  the  worship  of 
e&e  lok  Snpreme  Being.    He  seemed  pleased  to  hear  of 


the  Delhi  Institution,  and  asked  if  there  were  others 
educated  like  myself. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  talking  with  Mr.  Wolff,  who 
came  into  my  room,  and  told  me  to  listen  to  the  Bible, 
and  be  conyerted  to  Christianity,  which  is  the  best  reli- 
gion in  the  world.  My  answer  pleased  the  reyerend 
gentleman  yery  much.  He  added  the  following  most 
singular  speech :— That  in  the  city  of  Bokhara  he  had 
an  interyiew  with  Jesus  Christ,  who  informed  him  that 
the  pleasant  yalley  of  Kashmir  will  be  the  New  Jeru- 
salem after  a  few  years.  I  copied  his  narratire,  which 
he  sent  to  Lady  Georgiana,  in  Malta. 

Most  of  the  facts  contained  in  the  Journal  have 
been  related  by  Sir  Alexander  Burnes  or  Mr. 
Elphinstone ;  but  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
heard  of  the  following  feat,  or  observance : — 

We  ascended  a  high  pass,  eleyated  11,000  feet  aboye 
the  leyel  of  the  sea.  On  our  route  we  passed  oyer  a 
plain  where  Ali,  people  say,  galloped  his  horse,  and 
from  that  time  eyery  trayeller  thinks  it  a  religious  duty 
to  follow  his  example. 

What  is  called  religion,  is  despotically  enforced 
in  Bokhara : — 

June  29. — An  early  walk  led  me  through  the  bazaar 
called  Sarafan,  where  I  obseryed  two  Mohammedans 
mounted  on  camels,  guarded  by  four  sepoys,  who  had 
only  whips  in  their  hands.  They  were  ordered  to  be 
scourged  by  the  Qazi  for  not  saying  their  morning 
prayers,  and  for  sleeping  after  the  sun  was  up.  This 
sort  of  occurrence  happens  eyery  day  at  Bokhara,  and 
the  punishment  is  publicly  inflicted.  Some  are  chastised 
for  smoking,  some  for  drinking,  and  others  for  snuffing : 
these  practices  being  prohibited  by  the  law  of  Moham- 
med. The  guilty  person,  mounted  on  a  camel,  calls  out 
in  the  following  manner :  **  This  is  the  punishment  for 
a  person  who  does  not  recite  his  prayers.  He  who  will 
smoke  shall  suffer  like  him;  snuffing  is  the  cause  of  the 
distress  which  he  endures  now  patiently." 

Yet  tobacco  is  publicly  sold  in  the  bazaars. 
Mohan  Lai,  whom  we  should  assume  to  have  a 
critical  eye  for  beauty,  and  who  did  not  often  meet 
with  it,  in  a  rare  degree,  in  the  course  of  his  tra- 
Tels,  was  much  struck  with  the  Hebrews  of  Bok* 
hara  : — 

I  passed  through  the  famous  street  of  the  Jews, 
I  where  I  scarcely  saw  a  man  or  a  woman  devoid  of 
beauty.  All  of  them  were  handsome,  delicate,  and  at- 
tractive. Their  eyes  were  alluring,  and  their  persons 
enticing,  though  every  one  looked  half  sottish.  They 
were  gazing  out  of  the  door  at  those  who  passed  through 
the  street.  They  are  the  most  delicate  of  any  people  I 
have  seen  between  Delhi  and  Bokhara.  I  am  sure  if 
any  Indian,  who  is  a  worshipper  of  beauty,  should  come 
to  Bokhara,  he  would  undoubtedly  be  a  victim  to  the 
charms  of  these  Jewesses.  Their  dress  is  of  a  curious 
fashion,  calculated  to  entice  the  hearts  of  men.  No 
fewer  than  3,000  Jews  are  said  to  inhabit  Bokhara. 

The  people  of  Bokhara  are,  generally  speaking,  com- 
plaisant, bold,  strong,  and  good  riders.  They  can  endure 
hunger,  cold,  and  fatigue,  and  travel  a  distance  of  ten 
days'  journey  in  two,  never  even  dismounting  from  their 
horses  till  they  have  reached  their  destined  place.  Their 
dress  is  generally  two  or  three  cloaks,  which  cover  each 
other,  and  white  turbans.  They  tie  a  scimitar  to  their 
waist,  ride  either  horse  or  ass,  and  sometimes  take  their 
wives  up  behind  them.  They  never  wash  themselves 
with  water,  but  clean  themselves  with  a  piece  of  clay. 
If  any  man  dares  take  water,  either  according  to  the 
custom  of  his  own  country,  or  from  a  regard  to  cleanli- 
ness, he  is  considered  by  the  Sunnis  to  be  an  infidel,  or 
Kafar  Qizal  Bash.  Many  of  their  habits  show  a  gross 
want  of  personal  purity.  They  go  at  the  same  time  to 
say  their  prayers,  and  are  said  to  consider  themselves 
very  cleanly  and  religious  men.  The  women  have  but 
little  virtue.  They  are  fair,  with  red  cheeks,  and  have 
elegant  and  charming  manners.    They  are  covered  with 
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a  gown  from  head  to  foot,  and  hare  a  black  thin  yeil, 
wMoh  sometimes  they  lift  up  in  the  streets,  and  pretend 
that  none  have  seen  them.  They  bind  a  white  turban 
npon  a  handkerchief,  which  conceals  their  head,  and 
hangs  as  far  as  their  waist.  The  bad  women  are  called 
jahab  or  qatah.  The  present  king  enforces  more 
strictly  than  his  predecessors  the  outward  observance  of 
morality.  The  Hindus  and  Jews  of  Bokhara  are  not 
allowed  to  mount  on  horseback,  and  can  tie  neither 
turban,  cloths,  nor  shawls  round  their  waist. 

How  the  ^^drap^^  assistants,"  and  the  other 
enslaved  shopkeepars  of  England,  must  envy  those 
of  Bokhara  I — 

The  shops,  which  are  clean,  are  generally  opened 
after  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  because  their  owners 
never  come  out  of  their  houses  till  they  hare  finished 
drinking  their  tea.  The  shops  are  closed  at  three 
o'clock  at  noon,  when  their  masters  go  in  the  Registan, 
and  adorn  that  market  by  spreading  forth  neat  articles 
for  sale.  The  large  bazaar,  which  is  roofed,  has  a  very 
striking  appearance.  The  shops,  which  succeed  each 
other  in  a  straight  line,  present  a  splendid  sight.  They 
are  ornamented  with  beautiful  China-ware  and  Russian 
bottles,  against  which  hang  large  but  thin  pieces  of  tin. 
The  sellers  are  generally  handsome  boys.  The  beauty 
of  this  bazaar,  which  was  erected  by  the  late  king,  is 
beyond  my  description. 

A  prophet  has  no  honour  in  his  own  country. 
On  his  return  to  Delhi,  Mohan  Lai  was  regarded 
with  envy  and  jealousy ;  but  his  English  friends 
continued  steady,  and  he  repaired  to  Calcutta,  and 
was  intrusted  by  the  supreme  government  with  a 
mission  to  Candahar.  He  was  afterwards  sent 
to  Kabul ;  but,  except  the  journey  to  Affgha- 
nistan,  which  was  attended  with  some  difficulty, 
nearly  all  that  occurred  of  any  importance  during 
his  residence  here,  is  reserved  for  the  forthcom- 
ing volume. 

In  1844,  Mohan  Lai,  who  had  long  wished  to 
-nsit  England,  was  enabled  to  accomplish  that 
object.  He  came  in  a  Company's  steam  frigate 
to  Suez,  and  reached  Southampton  in  safety  by 
the  usual  route.  Friends  were  every  where  pre- 
pared to  receive  and  welcome  him ;  and  he  became  a 
sort  ofpetUon^  in  particular  among  those  who  had 
lived  in  India,  or  who  were  connected  with  that 
country.  We  must  confess  that  his  overflowing 
gratitude  fully  equals  their  kindness  and  hospita- 
lity. It  astonished  Mohan  Lai  to  And  the  Chair- 
man of  the  East  India  Company  as  familiar  with 
the  names  of  the  Afighan  chiefs  as  he  was  himself ; 
but  how,  sitting  in  Leadenhall  Street,  the  Directors 
managed  the  affairs  of  all  India,  and  could  find  time 
too  to  load  him  with  civilities,  he  could  not  con- 
ceive. He  admired  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  thought 
Portsmouth,  and  most  towns,  "dirty,"  and  was 
bewildered  with  London,  of  which,  he  says,-— 

The  day  I  arrived  in  London  I  was  rather  puzzled  to 
see  the  crowds  of  people,  with  carriages,  carts,  and  cabs, 
which  oover  the  face  of  tiie  wide,  long,  and  clean  streets, 
all  illuminated,  and  presenting  to  the  spectaton  a  rich 
exhibition  of  articles  in  the  shops.  It  is  a  busy  scene, 
day  and  night,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to 
find  what  time  the  tradesmen  have  for  rest.  The  scenes, 
and  the  gaudy  attire  of  the  actors  and  actresses,  in  the 
tiieatre,  will  at  once  bring  into  the  mind  of  an  Asiatic 
the  fabnlons  tales  of  the  gardens  of  the  fairies.  I  could 
not  say  mnch  in  commendation  of  the  beauty  or  modesty 
of  the  females  who  appear  on  the  stage.  However, 
they  attract  the  attention  and  respect  of  the  spectators; 
and  some  of  them  have  made  conquests,  and  have 
become  wives  of  noblemen,  and  associate  with  ladies  of 
the  highest  birth.    .    •    •    .    The  hoosea  are  regularly 


built,  but  very  small,  and  hot,  by  keeping  the  windows 
always  shut.  I  never  allowed  the  windows  of  my  bed- 
room to  be  altogether  shut,  and  the  curtains  were  never 
drawn.  England  is  not  so  oold  as  the  people  pxetend. 
I  always  wore  a  thin  shirt  and  white  trousers.  The 
rooms  where  dancing  is  kept  up  in  private  balls  are 
awfully  heated.  I  once  fiunted  in  one  of  these  roonu, 
in  the  month  of  February,  while  I  was  sitting  and 
eigoying  a  dance.  I  like  the  climate  very  mnch,  and  it 
has  improved  my  health.  When  I  was  in  India,  at 
Ambala,  or  Lodiana,  I  had  generally  attacks  of  fever, 
and  was  adways  suiFering  by  the  appearance  of  red  Urge 
spots  over  my  body,  causing  it  to  itch  and  swell,  but  in 
England  they  all  disappeared,  as  it  was  in  A^hanistan, 
&c.  The  fbgs  and  smoke  of  London  are  the  only  things 
which  deserve  to  betcomplained  of.  In  the  conntry, 
the  air  is  pure  and  always  delightfiil. 

The  father  of  Sir  Alexander  Bumes  invited 
the  faithful  friend  of  his  lamented  son  to  visit 
him  at  Montrose.  The  meeting  was  afiectmg.  He 
relates : — 

My  meeting  with  the  father  and  mother  of  one  whom 
I  [respected,  and  with  whom  I  had  passed  much  happy 
time  while  under  his  orders,  was  very  exciting  on  both 
sides.  The  tears  flowed  fh)m  the  eyes  of  his  parents, 
when  they  most  affectionately  embraced  me,  who  re- 
minded them  of  their  beloved  and  highly-promising  sods, 
assassinated  at  the  outbreak  at  Kabul.  I  deUrered 
them  the  papers  and  private  journal  of  Sir  A.  Bnmes, 
written  down  to  the  evening  preceding  his  murder.  I 
was  also  introdnced  to  Lord  Panmore. 

On  his  return  from  Montrose,  Mohan  Lai 
stopped  for  a  short  tune  in  Edinburgh,  and  receiv- 
ed all  manner  of  civilities  from  the  old  Indians  in 
that  city.  His  portrait  was  painted  by  Sir  William 
Allan,  and  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  it  was  not, 
in  point  of  feature,  the  finest  head  seen  in  the  k»t 
year's  Scottish  Exhibition  of  Paintings.  Glasgow 
was  afterwards  visited,  and  a  trip  made  to  Irehind, 
of  which  country  the  Oriental  says — 

Ireland  is  a  beautiful  country,  and  always  green,  on 
which  account  it  has  received  the  name  of  "  the  Emerald 
Island."  The  land  and  the  people  towards  the  eounty 
of  Sligo  are  very  poor;  and  it  was  heart-rending  to  see 
the  men  and  women,  with  large  families,  walking  with- 
out shoes  and  sufficient  clothing  in  the  most  piercing 
cold.  The  natives  of  Ireland  are  hospitable,  and  I  was 
welcomed  in  every  cottage,  and  the  farmers  appeared 
delighted  to  present  me  with  a  piece  of  bread  and  9xm 
porter;  but  generally  I  saw  the  poor  inhabitants  lifiiij 
entirely  on  potatoes.  Ireland  is  undoubtedly  not  in 
better  condition,  and  is  suffering  under  great  distress; 
therefore,  the  people  unhappily  but  too  reasonably  eoa- 
plain 

The  ladies  have  good  features,  and  amiable  mans«K, 
and  might  be  distinguished  from  crowds  of  any  other 
nation.  Father  Mathew,  and  Mr.  O'Connell,  are  men 
of  high  principles  in  Ireland.  The  former  has  recoi&- 
mended  water  in  preference  to  wine,  and  the  latter  bai 
devoted  himself  to  the  welfare  of  his  distressed  eoanti7- 
men. 

We  must  own  that  the  account  of  the  residence 
in  England  is  the  most  jejune  part  of  the  volume ; 
and  Mohan  Lai's  scrupnlosity  lest  he  forget  to  com- 
memorate  any  one  of  those  who  showed  him  atten- 
tion, however  amiable  in  motive,  becomes  at  last 
ludicrous.  When  he  returned  to  London,  having 
previously  visited  the  great  manufacturing  towns, 
which  he  found  ''  not  very  clean,"  Prince  Albert 
requested  his  attendance,  and  the  Prince  was  found 
"  beyond  praise.*'  He  was  also  privately  presented 
to  the  Queen,  and  invited  to  a  court  ball,  which 
raised  him  to  ecstasy  : — 

Noble  hutiM  with  ohanning  QwaUsaafim,  wd  ^/fff^ 
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ftbes  eorered  with  diamonds,  joining  in  the  dance^ 

which,  although  dazzling,  yet  becomes  brighter  and 
more  beaatifal  when  her  Majesty,  and  her  royal  consort, 
Prince  Albert,  take  part  in  the  dance.  In  so  large  a 
company,  the  Qneen  appeared  to  me  the  most  graceful 
in  the  danoe,  smiling,  and  looking  now  and  then  gra^ 
donsly  towards  her  royal  husband.  I  kept  my  humble 
eyes  unweariedly  fixed  upon  her  Majesty  and  the 
Mice,  while  they  were  dancing,  and  I  read,  with  inex- 
pressible delight,  in  their  countenances,  that  they  have 
s  deep  attachment  to  each  other. 

Bat  the  main  point  was  yet  untouched.  A  me- 
morial of  senrices  was  given  in  to  theDiieotonof  thA 
East  India  Company,  and,  after  due  examination, 
a  reward,  of  unnamed  amount,  was  bestowed,  with  a 
promise  of  more,  at  an  advanced  age,  and  to  follow 
fiitare  good  sernoes.  Upon  the  whole,  we  cannot 
say  that  this  work  raises  our  opinion  of  the  intel- 
hd  of  Mohan  Lai ;  hut  it  confirms  all  that  has 
been  said  of  his  good  faith,  amiable  dispositions, 
and  rectitude  of  intention. 

While  upon  this  subject,  might  we  humbly  sug- 
g^  the  propriety  of  the  CSourt  of  Directors,  or 
the  supreme  government  of  India,  ordering  some 
of  the  heads  of  the  colleges,  or  of  the  other  learned 
bodies  connected  with  them,  to  issue,  under  their 
authority,  a  small  vocabulary,  fixing  the  ortho- 
graphy of  Indian  proper  names,  and  of  the  nouns 
nbituiMve  most  commonly  used.      At  present. 


every  man  writing  about  India,  or  Indian  affairs, 
follows  his  own  conceit  in  the  spelling  of  eastern 
words,  to  the  manifest  confusion  or  utter  discom- 
fiture of  every  other  class  of  her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects. If  Oriental  scholarship  can  be  played  off 
in  nothing  else,  we  are  sure  to  meet  with  it  in 
some  crotdiety  newfangled  way  of  spelling  the  In- 
dian words  preserved  in  English  narratives.  Thus, 
for  example,  nabob  and  sepoy^  though  both,  pro- 
bably, orthographically  wrong,  were  plain  honest 
terms,  clearly  understood  at  home,  and  which  had 
served  their  own  purpose  for  at  least  a  century 
and  a  half.  Now  we  have  these  unfortunate  words 
twisted  in  half-a-dozen  different  ways,  till  an 
English  reader  is  at  a  loss  to  know  what  is 
meant  by  them,  or  what  to  make  of  them.  But 
there  cannot  be  six  or  seven  ways  of  spelling,  all 
equally  right;  and  we  would  implore  that  the 
orthography  may,  in  some  way,  be  at  once  settled 
by  a  cheap  authorized  publication.  We  have  re- 
marked, that  the  more  obscure  the  writer  of 
Indian  travels  or  tales,  the  more  crank  and  affect- 
ed is  his  spelling.  Mohan  Lai  is,  however,  not 
to  be  blamed  for  converting  what  has  so  long  been 
the  Punjaub  into  the  Panjaby  only  let  that  name, 
and  all  others,  be  once  for  all  fixed  down-— stereo- 
typed —  in  one  way  or  another. 


LINES  WRITTEN  FOR  THE  CENTENARY  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  CULLODEN,  APRIL  16,  1846. 

BY  MBS,  CHABLES  TINSLEY. 

Bold  thoughts  and  true,  bold  hearts  though  few,  o'er  which  shall  fall  to-day 

The  shadow  of  the  hannting  past,  oome  join  me  in  my  lay ! 

And,  while  we  live,  the  meed  we'll  give  of  praise  to  each  brave  heart 

That  play'd,  an  hundred  years  ago,  on  the  earth  a  noble  part. 

For  a  noble  thing  it  was  to  oling,  when  his  star  was  waning  &st, 

To  the  fortunes  of  their  native  Prince,  devoted  to  the  last ; 

And  a  noble  strife  it  was  that  life,  and  name,  and  fortune,  set 

On  the  single  chance  that  wreck'd  them  all  in  the  dark  storm  where  they  met. 

It  had  been  no  wrong,  had  it  been  strong  in  numbers  as  in  zeal. 

That  cause  of  Scotland's  ancient  kings  vrith  its  ranks  of  heart  and  steel ; 

And  had  they  won,  fhll  many  a  snn,  through  the  silent  years  gone  by. 

Had  seen  heroic  names  shine  forth  in  the  blase  of  victory. 

And  shall  they  die  because  they  lie  on  the  wastes  of  their  renown  1 

Liye  there  no  generous  thoughts  this  day  their  generous  faith  to  crown  I 

Shall  brave  defeat  tempt  worthless  feet  on  their  honour'd  dust  to  tread  i 

No,  by  the  soul  of  Chiyahry  !  Stand  forth,  ye  valiant  dead  I 

Stand  forth,  and  tell,  as  ye  may  well,  that  ye  suffer'd  not,  that  day. 

One  strong  resolve.  One  plighted  truth,  firom  your  hearts  to  fall  away; 

That,  side  by  side,  with  these  ye  died  beneath  the  southron  spear, 

And  dauntless  shouted  back  through  death,— ^  On,  for  the  Chevalier  1" 

Tell  how  ye  met  on  scaffolds  wet  with  the  rich  blood  shed  before. 

And  firmly  there  gave  utterance  to  your  deathless  faith  onoe  more. 

And  boldly  paid,  through  the  headsman's  blade,  for  the  right  ye  would  not  yield 

To  raise  an  honest  voice  and  arm  in  the  senate  or  the  field. 

Let  men  cast  still  what  stain  they  will  upon  your  fallen  cause. 

Ye  noble  hearts,  ye  shall  be  judged  by  honour's  changeless  laws; 

Let  them  that  prise  self-saerifice,  that  know  true  glo^r's  worth. 

Now  say  if  ye  deserve  no  place  amongst  the  great  of  earth. 

Strathallan  t  thou  lift  np  thy  biow,  with  Balmerino  bold ; 

And  thou,  Lochiel,  O  bravest,  best  1  whose  name  the  hills  enfold ; 

In  conscious  worth  stand  forward,  Perth,  with  Murray  at  thy  side, 

With  Ratcliffe,  and  with  Gordon,  and  the  men  that  nameless  died. 

And  thou,  brave  man,  whose  life-blood  ran,  thy  Prince's  life  to  save, 

Mackenzie  I  self-devoted  one,  rise  proudly  from  thy  grave  ; 

And  once  again,  we'll  challenge  men  to  search  ye  one  and  aU, 

And  prove  that  here  ye  hold  our  hearts  in  no  ignoble  thralL 

When  earth  has  said  its  worst,  brave  dead,  of  this  it  robs  ye  not, — 

The  love-bom  zeal  that  cheer'd  ye  through  all  the  darkness  of  your  lot ; 

And  these  tame  days,  in  whose  cold  ways,  few  warm  true  feelings  thriTe  ; 

May  sigh  for  the  perish'd  chiyalry  of  the  gallant  Fcrty-Fire. 
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TKUTH   AND   FALSEHOOD.      A    ROMANCE. 

BY  ELIZABETH  THORNTON, 

AUTHOR  OP  "  THE  MABCHIONESS/'  "  LADY  AUCE,"  &C. 

When  sick  of  imprisoning  walls, 

I  fly  to  the  Bunahine  and  flowers  ; 
When  grief,  or  when  care  on  me  ialls, 

I  fozget  it,  Romance,  in  thy  bowers. 

Not  all  a  Fiction  ;  mnch  of  Truth  is  there : 
Historic  Records,  and  a  Foetus  Dream. 


CHAPTER  I. 

A  COLD  and  gloomy  day  of  November,  1525, 
was  fast  drawing  to  a  close,  as  two  mounted 
trareliers  were  crossing  a  sterile  and  dreary  tract 
of  land,  through  which  the  road  from  Pampeluna 
to  Oleron  led.  Suddenly  one  of  them  drew  the 
bridle  rein,  and  stopped  with  the  exclamation, 
*'  Where  the  devil  is  the  valise^  Fritz  1 " 

To  this  question  his  companion  replied  only  by 
a  stupid  stare,  as  he  also  reined  up  his  horse. 

'^Thou  hast  forgotten  it,  Dummkopf!  Put 
spurs  to  thy  horse,  and  seek  it  at  the  venta  where 
we  slept.  I  will  wait  thy  return  here,"  said  he 
who  had  before  spoken,  pointing  to  a  rude  and 
crazy  dwelling  near  them,  much  resembling  an 
old  barn,  but  which,  from  some  withered  vine 
branches  suspended  before  its  door,  evidently 
claimed  the  rank  of  an  inn,  and  offered  accommo- 
dation to  the  wayfarer. 

The  traveller's  instructions  were  promptly 
obeyed.  The  man  to  whom  they  were  addressed 
galloped  back  over  the  recently-traversed  road, 
while  he  continued  his  way  slowly  towards  the 
door  of  the  house  which  stood  alone  on  the  waste, 
muttering  to  himself  '^Now  has  that  fellow's 
stupidity  inflicted  on  me  the  penance  of  passing, 
perhaps,  a  whole  day  in  this  miserable  grange  !'* 

He  was  saluted  at  the  entrance  by  a  shock- 
headed,  dirty-faced,  but  healthy  and  intelligent- 
looking  boy,  who  took  charge  of  his  horse,  but  left 
him  to  grope  his  way  through  a  passage  nearly 
dark,  to  a  rude  chamber  or  kitchen,  where  an  old 
woman  sat  beside  a  hearth,  on  which  some  wet 
fagots  were  furiously  smoking,  as  if  in  spite  and 
anger  at  her  efforts  to  make  them  bum. 

He  accosted  her  with  the  usual  salutation  in 
Spain,  in  the  name  of  God  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  to 
which  she  replied  with  the  same  civility ;  and 
when  she  had  succeeded  in  rousing  the  sleepy  and 
rebellious  Are- wood,  she  began,  at  his  request,  to 
prepare  something  for  his  supper. 

The  short  day  had  now  given  place  to  a  dark 
and  stormy  night ;  and  the  traveller,  finding 
nothing  to  interest  him  in  this  dull  abode,  retired, 
as  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  comfortless  meal,  to 
what  the  mistress  of  the  house  was  pleased  to 
denominate  a  bed-chamber,  but  which  would  have 
been  more  truly  called  a  henroost. 

By  profession  a  soldier,  and  of  course  occasion- 
ally compelled  to  put  up  with  rough  accommoda- 
tion, he  had  ceased  to  cherish  a  fastidious  delicacy. 


which  so  often  clings  to  the  minds,  and  mars  the 
comfort,  of  the  gently-nurtured. 

With  a  soldier's  carelessness,  he  flung  himflelf 
on  the  mattress,  and  tried  to  sleep  ;  but  the  tem- 
pestuous wind,  fiercely  howling  round  the  old 
building,  so  shook  the  shattered  doors  and  the 
unglazed  casements,  that  he  found  it  impossible. 

Wearily  he  counted  the  lingering  hours,  and 
gladly  hailed  the  first  beams  of  returning  light, 
when,  rising  from  his  restless  couch,  he  descended 
the  creaking  stairs  to  the  room  where  he  hsd 
supped. 

The  family,  it  appeared,  had  not  yet  risen,  for 
no  one  was  visible  as  he  sauntered  to  the  oater 
door,  where  he  stood  contemplating  the  banen 
prospect  spread  around,  looking  still  more  cheer- 
less through  the  gloomy  gray  haze  of  a  wintry 
morning. 

At  length  he  was  accosted  by  an  old  man,  the 
venteroy  or  host.  A  civil  greeting  passed  between 
them ;  and  they  continued  the  conversation,  which 
began  on  general  subjects,  till  the  cold,  raw  air 
forced  them  to  retreat  to  the  interior,  where  they 
found  the  old  dame  engaged  in  another  obstinate 
contest  with  the  refractory  fire-wood. 

Once  again  her  persevering  efforts  were  success- 
ful, and  in  due  time  she  placed  a  breakfast  on  a 
dirty  board,  yclept  a  table,  with  which  the  stran- 
ger, in  default  of  better  fare,  was  fain  to  content 
himself.  As  soon  as  the  coarse  meal  was  finished, 
Herman  (for  so  the  traveller  was  called)  again 
took  up  his  station  at  the  door  of  the  venta. 

The  house  stood  on  a  slight  elevation,  and  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  country  around ;  but  the 
prospect,  as  I  said,  was  barren,  bleak,  and  desolate, 
— a  wide  and  dreary  heath,  unbroken  by  a  human 
habitation  or  the  sight  of  living  thing.  The  high 
road  from  Pampeluna  was  visible,  as  it  descended 
a  distant  hill,  but  nothing  moved  upon  it;  and 
with  a  spirit  wearied  with  the  gloomy  monotony 
of  the  scene,  and  another  hearty  curse  on  the 
dummer  Kerly  Fritz,  who  had  condemned  him  to 
this  ti^iste  s^aur,  he  turned  away,  and  sought  the 
shed  which  served  as  a  stable,  to  see  that  his  horse 
had  been  taken  care  of.  While  he  continued  to 
pat  and  talk  to  the  favourite  animal,  which  evi- 
dently knew,  and  rejoiced  at  the  sight  of  its 
master,  the  jingling  sound  of  bells  saluted  his  ear. 

The  lively  boy  who  stood  beside  him  made  a 
joyful  bound,  and  clapping  his  hands  with  gl«f^» 
exclahned,  — "Pedrillo!    Pedrillo!    Pedrillo  » 


come 


» »> 
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«  Who  is  Pedrillo  ?  "  inquired  Herman. 

'^ He  is  an  arrierOy^  (a  muleteer,)  replied  the 
boy. 

^  And  why  are  you  so  glad  that  he  is  come  ?  " 

^Because  he  is  a  clever  fellow,  and  a  merry 
fellow/*  said  the  lad.  ''  He  plays  on  the  guitar, 
sings  old  balladfl,  and  tells  long  stories,  hetter  than 
any  man  in  the  country." 

''Does  he  so?"  said  the  ennuied  traveller. 
^  Then  I  also  am  glad  he  is  come." 

As  he  spoke,  a  mule,  with  his  hells  chiming  in 
tinkling  harmony,  thrust  his  head  into  the  shed, 
as  if  it  were  a  place  well-known  to  him,  and  one 
be  would  gladly  enter,  although  regarded  with 
contempt  by  the  master  of  the  more  pampered 
steed.  A  second  followed,  led  by  the  welcome 
Pedrillo,  a  short  and  sturdy  young  man,  with  a 
dark-brown,  gipsy-looking  face,  shrewd,  crafty, 
and  intelligent  in  its  expression,  lighted  up  by  a 
keen  and  cunning  eye. 

Saluting  the  stranger  with  much  courtesy,  and 
the  boy  with  friendly  familiarity,  he  proceeded  to 
proTidefor  the  accommodation  of  his  mules,  which 
lie  called  hb  children,  and  treated  as  such,  by 
bestowing  on  them  alternately  blows  and  caresses. 
No  sooner  was  the  business  of  the  stable  des- 
patched, and  the  quadrupeds  settled  to  their  satis- 
iactioD,  than  the  bipeds  returned  to  that  part  of 
the  building  which  was  appropriated  to  their 
use. 

The  old  dame,  although  it  was  yet  early,  had 
aheady  reconunenced  her  culinary  labours,  and 
was  actively  employed  in  preparing  for  the  noon- 
day meal.  The  same  welcome  greeting  met  the 
mnleteer  from  the  host  and  hostess,  as  he  had 
before  received  from  their  grandson.  As  they 
pressed  round  him,  plying  him  with  questions  and 
offering  civilities,  he  replied  with  a  wink,  a  nod, 
or  a  short  sentence,  uttered  with  an  air  of  great 
condescenuon,  showing  he  was  aware  of  his  own 
importance,  and  knew  he  was  a  great  man,  at 
least  in  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  lonely 
tenia. 

When  the  storm  of  questions  had  somewhat 
subsided,  the  vetUero  retired  to  superintend  some 
arrangements  without,  leaving  the  guests  and  the 
other  members  of  his  family  to  amuse  each  other. 
That  they  did  so,  was  evident  from  the  peals  of 
janghter  which  broke  forth  from  time  to  time 
UDong  them. 


Pedrillo  was,  in  truth,  as  he  had  been  repre- 
sented, a  clever  fellow  and  very  entertaining  com- 
panion, possessing  a  great  store  of  strange  tales 
and  marvellous  adventures,  which  had  befaUen 
himself,  or  his  comrades  of  the  road,  at  different 
periods,  and  in  various  places.  These  he  recounted 
with  such  varying  tones  of  voice  and  feature,  as 
displayed  no  inconsiderable  share  of  dramatic 
skUl,  and  kept  up  a  strong  interest  in  his  auditors. 
To  do  him  justice,  we  must  also  say,  that  when  he 
had  exhausted  the  stores  of  his  memory,  he  could 
apply  with  success  to  a  fertile  imagination,  and 
relate  the  most  unheard-of  events  with  an  easy 
nonchalance,  —  a  quiet,  matter-of-fact  manner, 
adding  such  minute  and  circumstantial  details,  as 
left  the  most  determined  doubter  no  choice  but  to 
believe.  Pedrillo  was  also  a  musician,  with  a 
pleasant  voice,  a  good  ear,  and  much  taste.  No 
wonder,  then,  he  was  joyfully  welcomed,  and  his 
appearance  hailed  as  a  god-send  in  this  dolefully 
monotonous  abode. 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  narrative  of  one  of  these 
''hair-breadth  'scapes"  from  some  tremendous 
peril,  the  boy  darted  out  of  the  room,  and  returned 
almost  instantly  with  a  guitar,  which  he  presented 
to  the  muleteer,  with  a  petition  for  a  song. 

«'  What  shall  it  be,  Jose  ?  " 

"Oh,  *The  dark  pine-woods  and  tlie  gloomy 
cave,'  or  *  The  Lady  and  the  Page,'  or  *  Bemiil 
and  Violant^,' "  said  the  boy,  eagerly. 

The  muleteer  struck  lightly  the  strings  of  his 
instrument,  and  produced  a  few  low  and  melan- 
choly notes,  which  were  instantly  drowned  by 
exclamations  of  impatience  from  the  old  woman. 
"  Santa  Maria  purisima  !  "  said  she.  "  If  you 
are  going  to  moan  out  one  of  those  weaiy  ditties, 
as  long  as  from  here  to  Salamanca,  I  will  go 
watch  mypuchero.  If  you  would  give  us  a  gay 
bolero,  a  seguidilla,  or  a  merry  madrigal,  well  and 
good." 

Pedrillo  once  again  struck  the  cords  of  the 
guitar,  and  sounds  so  animating  came  forth,  that 
the  old  dame  sprang  from  her  seat,  and  joined  her 
grandson  in  his  dance  about  the  room.  When 
they  had  wearied  themselves,  the  woman  went  off 
to  her  cookery,  and  the  boy  again  begged  for  a 
ballad.  Pedrillo  complied,  and  sung  in  a  low, 
melodious,  but  somewhat  monotonous  tone,  the 
ancient  ballad  of  ^*  Bemal  and  Yiolante,"  which 
will  be  found  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  u. 

THE  ROMANCE  OP  BERNAL  AND  VIOLANTE ;  OR,  THE  MIDNIGHT  HOUR. 

Oh  the  sea  is  Don  Ramiro,  chieftain  of  a  gallant  fame  : 

At  the  mast  his  flag  is  flying,  terror  of  the  Moorish  name. 

Grief  hath  mark'd  the  hero's  features ;  pale  his  oheek,  and  sad  his  air ; 

Honour's  mthless  hand  hath  torn  him  from  his  wedded  lady  fair. 

Beauteous  is  his  Yiolant^  ;  lovelier  form  was  never  seen  ; 

Fairest  dame  in  all  Hispania.  —  Oh,  that  she  had  constant  been  !  , 

All  beneath  those  towers  is  silent,  which  the  restless  ocean  scan, 

Where  that  stately  castle  rises,  with  its  old,  gray  barbican. 

Closed  is  every  latticed  casement.    At  the  sound  of  vesper  bell. 
Every  portal  barr'd  and  bolted,  absent  lord  and  master  tell. 
Still  and  quiet  —  all  are  sleeping ;  soon  will  sound  the  midnight  hour ; 
Yet  a  feeble  light  is  glimm'ring  ttom  fair  Violant^'s  bower. 
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0*er  that  wild  and  foaming  ooean,  wbere  the  waves  are  heaving  high. 
Muffled  oars,  unheard  in  dipping,  force  a  fragile  barqne  to  fly : 
Eyer  bold  and  ever  yentnrooB,  in  the  still,  dead  hours  of  night 
Flies  that  little  barqne  so  swiftly,  steering  for  the  glimm'ring  light 

Many  a  night  that  beacon,  gleaming,  guides  the  little  boat  to  land, — 
Many  a  night  a  handsome  stranger  leaps  upon  the  lonely  strand. 
Now  that  tide  in  yain  is  flinging  sullen  waves  upon  the  shore. 
Anxious  eyes  in  vain  are  watching,  now  the  rower  oomes  no  more. 


Fifteen  days,  all  slowly  passing,  fifteen  weary  nights  are  gone. 
Since  that  fairy  barque  was  gliding --since  the  beacon  vainly  shone. 
With  a  voice  deep,  hoarse,  and  sullen,  clanging  from  the  belfry  tower, 
Borne  across  the  ocean  waters,  tolls  the  solemn  midnight  hour. 

Once  again  a  barqne  is  anchor'd  on  the  lone  and  silent  shore. 

And  a  low  and  genUe  knocking  sounds  at  Violante's  door. 

^  Who  is  there  t    So  gently  knocking,  who  at  this  late  hour  may  be  I " 

**  ^is  BemM,  thy  lover,  lady  !    Open  quick  the  door  to  me." 

As  a  rose-bud,  sweet  and  blooming.  Lady  Violant^  rose,— 

With  love's  haste,  her  eager  fingers  soon  the  lattice  bars  unclose. 

^  Ah,  thou  com'st !    At  last  thou  com'st !    Long  I've  look'd  for  thee  in  vain  1 

Long  my  straining  eye  hath  sought  thee  !    Com'st  thou  &r  across  the  main 

^  Yes,  I  made  a  long,  long  voyage,  ere  I  reach'd  this  well-known  land." 
**  Are  the  waves  so  wUd !    Thou  tremblest  1    Cold  as  ice  thy  shaking  hand. 
Do'st  Uion  think  my  friends  will  find  thee ;— my  relations  cause  thy  fear  f 
Shrink  not,  love,  there  is  no  danger;  none  will  find  thee,  dearest,  here. 

*  Do'st  thou  dread  my  pages,  vassals  f    All  are  in  these  towers  asleep ; 
Wearied  with  the  day's  diversions,  none  a  midnight  vigil  keep  I 
Thou  com'st  arm'd.    Do'st  fear  my  husband  ?    He  is  far,  oh,  far  away ; 
Be  thou  sure  the  fierce  Morescoes  long  will  his  return  delay  I " 

*  No  way  do  I  heed  thy  vassals,  nor  thy  pages  do  I  fear ; 

Prompt  obedience  will  they  yield  me,  when  they  my  commands  shall  hear. 

Thy  relations — friends,  I  dread  not ;— thy  relations  are  my  own. 

For  thy  friends  who  are  not  mine,  too,  let  them  tremble  at  my  frown ! 

<<  And  thy  husband,  Violanti— Violaat^— onoe  so  dear. 

Thou,  alas !  must  see  with  terror  that  wiong'd  husband  who-— is  here  I" 

Ere  the  mom  agam  is  glad'ning  earth  with  frosh  and  fragrant  breath. 
See  the  guilty  Violante,  barefoot,  on  her  way  to  death. 

Coarse  and  rude  the  sackcloth  garments  which  her  fragile  form  disgrace. 
Coarse  and  rude  the  hempen  girdle  bound  around  her  slender  waist ; 
Through  the  antique  portals  passing,  in  procession  sad  and  slow. 
Cowled  monks,  white  torches  bearing,  onward  to' the  scaffold  go. 


The  tragic  tale^  with  its  mournful  music,  was 
now  interrupted  by  a  summons  to  dinner,  from 
the  mistress  of  the  mansion,  which,  it  appeared, 
she  had  hastened  for  the  purpose,  as  she  declared, 
of  putting  a  stop  to  these  lagryfnosas^  for  which 
she  hersdbf  had  no  taste.  Her  grandson  and  the 
traveller,  although  they  did  not  appear  very  grate- 
ful for  the  activity  i^e  had  displayed,  notwith- 
standing aided  willingly  in  the  demolition  of  the 
puchero  and  its  accompaniments,  and  also  in  empty- 


ing a  couple  of  wine  flasks,  the  contents  of  which 
met  with  much  approbation. 

No  sooner  was  the  repast  finbhed,  and  the  good 
dame  had  retired  vrith  the  empty  dishes,  than 
Pedrillo  was  requested  to  continue  the  ballad ;  but 
he  declared  he  must  first  see  what  ^  his  children*' 
were  about,  and  departed  for  that  purpose.  After 
a  short  absence  he  returned ;  and,  again  taking  up 
the  guitar,  resumed  the  tale. 


Weeping  damsels,  trembling  pages,  pale  and  awestruck  vassals  stand  ; 
All  with  deepest  grief  are  gazing,  in  a  mute  and  moumAil  band. 
Meek,  in  sad  submission  bending,  lowly  bowed  her  graceful  head, 
With  a  voice  of  earnest  pleading,  thus  the  pallid  lady  said. 

^  Oh  my  much  wrong'd  lord  and  husband,  great  my  sins  to  thee  have  been  ; 
Yet,  forgive  me  !    Oh,  let  pardon  dose  this  last  sad  fatal  scene  ; 
Let  my  death  be  deem'd  atonement,  great  and  heavy  though  my  crime  ; 
Death !  a  felon's  death,  inflicted  in  my  fresh  and  youthful  prime  ! 

**  Humbly  earnest,  I  implore  thee,  spare,  oh  spare  his  precious  life  1 
Bight  and  just  the  heavy  sentence  on  thy  lost  and  guUty  wife  ; 
But  to  him  was  ne'er  accorded,  as  to  me,  thy  worth  to  know : 
Had  he  known  thee,  valiant  captain,  never  had  he  wrong'd  thee  so  1" 

Sternly  stood  the  Don  Ramiro,    As  these  pleading  accents  broke 
On  his  ear,  sweet  love  and  mercy  struggling  in  his  heart  awoke ; 
Softening  in  its  fierce  expression,  on  her  tum'd  his  gloomy  eye, 
Dreamy^aa  in  memory  tracing  days  of  peace  and  joy  gone  by. 
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Bat,  at  mention  of  his  rivaly  jealonn  ire  and  ftiry  came ; 
Lore  and  mercy  fled  affrighted  at  the  hated  rival's  name. 
Deep  and  mounifiil  is  the  stillness — only  broken  by  the  sound 
Of  a  low  and  stifled  wailing — reigns  in  solemn  saihiess  round. 

Faintly  is  the  torchlight  gleaming  on  the  chief's  contracted  brow, 
While  his  pallid  lips  are  quiyering  with  the  signal  for  the  blow. 
Qoick  the  fatal  aze  descending  on  her  beauteous  necJc  it  fell ; 
Sobs  and  groans,  in  heavy  mormuiB^  on  the  mom's  flnt  bzeeMS  swell. 

Three  long  days  of  gloom  and  mourning;  nights,  succeeding,  cold  and  dark. 
When  once  more,  across  the  ocean,  comes  the  bold  and  yenturous  barque. 
Little  barque,  so  lightly  gliding,  where  the  crested  waters  roar  I 
Vainly  waiting  for  the  glimm'ring  beacon-light  which  beams  no  more. 

Vainly  does  thy  gallant  rower  oyer  guide  thee  to  and  fro ! 
Vainly  strain  his  ear  for  signals ;  sounds  it  neyer  more  shall  know. 
Rash — ^impatient — ^near  and  nearer  comes  the  little  boat  to  land ; 
Once  again  the  handsome  stranger  leaps  upon  the  lonely  strand. 

All  is  darkness— all  is  silence — till,  with  startling  gloomy  power. 
By  the  cayem'd  rocks  repeated,  tolls  again  the  midnight  hour. 
See,  the  castle  vaults  unclosing,  widely  yawns  the  marble  tomb. 
And,  to  meet  the  daring  stranger,  lo,  a  female  form  is  come  ! 

''Ha  I    It  is  my  Violant^  !    Com'st  thou, loveliest,  then  to  me  ! 
With  impatience  long  I've  waited  on  the  cold  and  stormy  sea." 
*'  Yes  she  comes,  Bemiil,  to  meet  thee — Violant^ — ^thine  no  more  I 
Violante  comes  to  warn  thee,  quick  to  fly  this  treacherous  shore. 

"  Danger,  dearest,  hovers  o'er  thee,  peril  dire  thy  steps  attends  ; 

A  wrong'd  husband's  wrath  pursues  thee,  hitherward  his  course  he  bends. 

For  the  guilty  love  I  cherish'd,  I  my  forfeit  life  have  pud. — 

Died  for  thee  i    Thy  Violanti  in  the  silent  tomb  was  laid  1 

**  Cold  those  arms  which  once  embraced  thee;  cold  those  lips  which  kisses  gaye; 
And  the  heart  that  beat  so  fondly — in  the  dark  and  humid  grave. 
But  the  mighty  love  I  bore  thee,  strong  as  death,  has  reft  the  tomb. 
From  the  trance  of  death  aroused  me;  and  to  saye  thee,  love,  I  come  1 " 

^  If  the  arms  which  once  embraced  me,  and  the  lips  which  kisses  gave  — 
Lips  that  open'd  but  to  bless  me — lie  within  the  silent  grave  ; — 
If,  for  me,  that  dear  one  perish'd — dying  by  the  cruel  knife^ — 
MAde  the  earth  a  dreary  desert, — what  have  I  to  do  with  life  1 

^  There,  where  Violante  lieth,  in  the  tomb  BemM  will  lie  I 
Lei  him  come,  the  wrathful  husband  1  nought  have  I  to  do  but  die  I" 
^  Liye,  oh  live,  my  oaballero  !  Live  to  bless  some  happier  dame ; 
Teach  the  children  she  may  bear  thee  to  avoid  my  guilt  and  shame  ! 

<*  Fly,  oh  fly,  from  Don  Ramiro  \    Fly,  oh  fly  thy  threaten'd  doom  1 
If  thou  wonld'st  that  Violante  rest  in  peace  wi^in  her  tomb !" 


Lo  I  the  castle  gates  are  opening ;  rushing  downwards  to  the  strand. 
Comes  a  host  of  armed  vassals,  bearing  each  a  torch  in  hand. 

At  their  head  the  sullen  chieftain,  furious  as  the  mountain  storm, 

But  his  deadly  aim  is  baffled  by  a  shadowy  female  form  ; 

Vainly  does  his  practised  fi&lchion  ever  seek  his  rival's  side ; 

Still  tiie  phantom  flits  before  him  I — 'Tis  his  young  and  once-loved  bride. 

Sometimes  in  her  bridal  garments,  sometimes  in  a  funeral  shroud, 
Violante  hovers  round  him,  airy  as  a  summer  cloud ; 
Till  across  the  stormy  waters,  o'er  that  sea  all  wild  and  dark, 
Like  a  bird,  so  lightly  skimming,  flies  again  the  little  barque. 


No  sooner  was  the  ballad  finished  than  Pedrillo 
Uid  down  the  guitar  and  retired;  while  Herman 
once  more,  listlesaly,  sauntered  to  the  outer  door, 
to  send  forth  another  vain  and  weary  glance  in 
Karch  of  the  man  for  whom  he  waited. 

The  storm  had  now  wholy  subsided,  and  left  a 
cold,  clear,  frosty  atmosphere,  which  permitted 
tbe  eye  to  range,  unchecked,  over  the  surrounding 
eoQAtry,  and  to  note  any  object  moving  on  it; 
but,  alas!  there  was  none,  and  he  was  about  to  re- 
oxter  the  house,  humming  a  verse  of  the  ballad  to 
vldch  he  had  been  listening,  whose  melancholy 


brow  of  the  distant  hiU*  Much  rejoiced,  he 
waited  his  advance;  but,  instead  of  descending 
the  hill,  he  sat  motionless  in  his  saddle,  and  was 
almost  immediately  joined  by  another  horseman ; 
and  both  appeared  to  be  watching  some  object  on 
the  road  they  had  just  quitted. 

Greatly  surprised,  he  now  thought  he  must 
have  mistaken  the  identity  of  the  man  whom  he 
had  first  seen,  and  hastily  moved  forward  to  ascer- 
tain the  fact.  At  the  same  moment  that  he  di»- 
covered  his  error,  that  it  was  not  the  "  dummer 
I  JCerl  Fritz,'*  but  a  stranger,  a  clumsy  ill-shapen 


tone  atemed  well  suited  to  his  present  mood,  when  I  machine,  drawn  by  six  horses,  became  visible, 
saddeoly .the  e3Epected  hozfieman  appeared  on  the  |  and  two  more  mounted  attendauta.  In  these  days 
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of  vehicular  elegance,  such  a  machine  would 
Bcarcely  be  honoured  with  the  name  of  a  carriage ; 
but  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  these  things 
were  few  and  rarely  seen,  it  announced  the  ap- 
proach of  some  person  of  distinction. 

It  appeared  that  the  trayellers,  whoever  they 
were,  must  have  come  fast  and  far,  for  the  smok- 
ing and  jaded  horses  with  difficulty  drew  the 
cumbrous  vehicle  up  the  ascent  on  which  he 
stood.  As  it  approached  the  vetUa^  he  saw  that 
it  contained  two  ladies,  one  of  them  handsome, 
and,  apparently,  seven  or  eight-and-twenty  years 
of  age ;  the  other,  a  portly  dame,  who  might  have 
been  her  mother,  and  a  gentleman,  somewhat 
younger  than  the  latter,  whose  face  indicated  a 
quiet,  easy  indolence  of  character,  strongly  con- 
trasting with  the  keen  animation  and  restless  acti- 
vity which  now  marked  the  countenance  of  the 
younger  lady,  as  she  eagerly  exclaimed,  in  the 
French  language : — **  Try,  try,  De  Vemeux,  if  it 
be  not  possible  to  get  horses ! " 

"  AJas!  madam,"  he  replied,  "  the  appearance 
of  the  place  but  too  certainly  forbids  all  hope  of 
that." 

As  he  spoke,  he  quitted  the  carriage  and  joined 
the  group  assembled  at  the  door  of  the  inn,  formed 
by  its  gaping  inhabitants  and  the  muleteer,  who 
stood  with  a  keen  and  curious  eye,  noting  every 
thing  that  occurred  in  and  round  the  carriage ; 
while  the  dismounted  horsemen  who  had  accom- 
panied it,  with  the  bridles  in  their  hands,  waited, 
with  anxious  and  perplexed  faces,  near  it.  It  was 
soon  ascertained  that  the  two  slight  mules  were 
the  only  disposable  quadrupeds  to  be  found,  and 
the  gentleman  addressed  as  De  Vemeux,  quickly 
returned  to  report  his  ill  success,  and  to  hold  a 
consultation  with  the  ladies,  relative  to  their  present 
position,  which,  from  the  expression  of  their  faces, 
appeared  to  be  one  of  considerable  embarrassment. 

The  coachman  still  kept  his  seat  and  the  pos- 
tilions their  saddles ;  but  all  seemed  equally  at  a 
loss  to  decide  on  what  was  next  to  be  done.  At 
length  the  younger  lady  addressed  some  words 
to  the  coachman,  to  which  he  replied  : — "  Assured- 
ly, madam,  they  might  be  goaded  on  for  another 
league  or  two ;  but  this,  I  beg  leave  to  say,  would 
but  render  your  situation  worse,  by  leaving  you 
without  the  shelter  of  a  roof  so  humble  as  this, 
even,  under  which  to  pass  the  night." 

The  expression  of  vexation  and  disappointment 
deepened  on  her  countenance,  and  she  answered, 
with  something  of  bitterness,  some  observation  of 
the  elder  female : — "  Yes,  it  is  very  well  for  you 
to  be  calm  and  quiet  I  You  run  no  risk  of  being 
dragged  back  to  Madrid !" 

The  lady  to  whom  these  sharp  words  were 
addressed  looked  grieved  and  annoyed,  as  she  said, 
gravely : — "  You  are  well  aware,  madam,  that  I 
am  far  less  anxious  about  my  own  safety  than 
about  yours;  but  I  must  take  the  liberty,  again, 
to  counsel  you  to  remain  here  for  the  present. 
The  day  is  already  far  advanced.  This  house, 
destitute  as  it  probably  is  of  all  decent  accommoda- 
tion, is  yet  better  than  passing  the  night  without 
shelter.  In  the  morning  the  horses  will  be  in  a 
condition  to  proceed :  you  risk  nothing  at  present," 


she  added,  in  a  more  earnest  tone,  "  your  passport 
is  yet  efficient ;  and,  if  even  the  worst  you  appre- 
hend should  tak^  place,  if  you  should  be  com- 
pelled to  return  to  Madrid,  you  will  yet,  assur- 
edly, be  treated  with  all  honour  and  respect" 

*'  Honour  and  respect !"  she  repeated  angrily, 
'^  Yes,  I  well  know  what  I  have  to  expect  if  I  again 
fall  into  the  hands  of  that  false  and  treacheroas 
Talk  not  to  me,  Madame  Dumont,  of  return- 
ing. There  is  no  danger  I  would  not  sooner 
brave!  My  liberty  is  precious — ^most  precious 
now,  since,  if  deprived  of  that,  how  can  I  hope  to 
aid  my  unhappy  brother?" 

This  short  dialogue  between  the  two  ladies,  had 
not  been  carried  on  in  so  low  a  tone  of  voice  as  to 
prevent  its  reaching  the  ears  of  Herman,  who  had 
advanced,  and  now  stood  near  the  carriage.  He 
knew  not  who  they  were,  nor  what  they  wished 
to  do  ;  but  they  were  females  —  ladies  —  one  of 
them  very  handsome— evidently  vexed  and  embar- 
rassed. All  the  feelings  of  the  man — ^the  chivalTy 
of  the  gentleman — were  roused.  He  advanced  to 
the  side  of  the  carriage  with  a  courteous  bow,  a 
slight  apology,  and  the  offer  of  his  services,  if  he 
could  in  any  way  be  useful  to  them. 

The  ladies  both  fixed  their  eyes  on  him,  the 
younger  with  a  keen  scrutinizing  glance ;  reply- 
ing only,  "  I  thank  you,  sir." 

After  a  pause,  she  said,  **  You  wear  a  peasant  s 
dress,  but  your  language  and  your  manner  belong 
to  a  higher  class ;  I  will,  therefore,  tell  you  that 
my  safety  requires  that  I  should  reach  the  fron- 
tier of  France  with  the  least  possible  delay.  If 
you,  sir,  can  in  any  way  aid  me  to  do  so,  or  sug- 
gest any  means  by  which  it  may  be  done,  you  will 
confer  on  me  a  great  obligation.  My  horses  are 
tired  and  cannot  go  on;  and  my  people,"  she 
added,  somewhat  spitefully,  "  can  invent  no  better 
expedient  than  to  wait  here,  quietly,  till  overtaken 
by  the  danger  I  am  anxious  to  avoid." 

Herman,  again  assuring  her  it  would  give  him 
great  pleasure  to  be  of  use  to  her,  walked  off  in 
search  of  means  to  aid  her,  but  alas !  the  mode  of 
moving  that  heavy  machine  was  not  to  be  found, 
and  after  some  delay  he  also  returned  to  report  a 
want  of  success. 

A  cloud  of  vexation  again  shaded  her  face,  on 
seeing  which,  he  said,  with  a  hesitating  half-de- 
cided manner :  "  I  have  been  able  to  devise  but  one 
plan,  and  that,  I  am  afraid,  will  appear  to  you, 
madam,  so  wild  and  unseemly,  that  you  will  not 
have  the  courage,  the  confidence  in  me,  necessaiy 
to  carry  it  through." 

He  paused,  and  she  said  eagerly:  '*  Let  mehar 
it,  however.  I  do  not  want  courage  when  its 
exertion  can  aid  me  in  escaping  from  a  perilous 
position." 

Thus  encouraged,  he  said :  **  I  trust,  madam,  yoQ 
will  believe  that  I  would  not  propose  such  a  plan* 
did  I  see  any  other  means  of  aiding  you,  but  1  do 
not.  It  is  this :  we  are  not  more  than  sixteen 
leagues  from  the  French  frontier.  I  have  a  strong, 
fast,  and  fresh  horse;  I  have  found  in  the  stable 
an  old  pillion,  and," — ^Agam  Herman  stopped,  awl 
hesitated. 

**  Gro  on,  sir,"  said  the  lady. 
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"If  you  could  trust  yourself  to  my  protection 
and  gaidanoey  I  would  undertake  to  bear  you  in 
a  few  hours,  out  of  the  Spanish  dominions." 

The  younger  lady  listened  to  this  proposal  with 
a  grave  face ;  the  elder,  with  one  utterly  aghast. 
That  of  Monsieur  De  Vemeux  was  characterized 
by  a  sort  of  indignant  horror.  While  she  mused, 
as  if  half-inclined  to  adopt  this  expedient,  wild 
and  desperate  as  it  was,  her  female  friend  saw 
that  she  hesitated,  and,  unable  to  suppress  her 
tenor,  at  length  burst  forth  with  exclamations  on 
the  danger,  the  insanity  of  resorting  to  such  a 
measure. 

^  Peace,  Dumont ! "  said  she.  "  Thou  canst  not 
aid  me  to  escape  the  difficulties  which  beset  me. 
I  pray  thee  therefore  to  be  quiet,  that  I  may  myself 
decide  on  what  to  do." 

As  she  uttered  these  words,  she  appeared  to  be 
reflecting.  In  a  short  time  she  raised  her  eyes, 
and  once  more  anxiously  scrutinized  the  young 
man  who  stood  waiting  her  decision. 

There  was  nothing  in  his  appearance  to  excite 
sospicion.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  an  ex- 
pression of  frank  good  humour,  and  much  intelli- 
gence in  his  face,  which,  joined  to  a  manly  well- 
foimed  person,  was  rather  calculated  to  inspire 
confidence.  He  had  reached  that  period  of  life 
which  may  be  termed  early  manhood ;  for  although 
his  frame  was  muscular  and  strongly  built,  he  did 
not  appear  to  be  more  than  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  of  age.  His  dress  was  such  as  was  commonly 
worn  by  the  lower  and  middle  classes  in  Spain  ; 
an  ample  cloak  of  a  coarse  wooUen  stuff,  and  a 
broad-brimmed  hat,  looped  up  in  front.  He  spoke 
both  French  and  Spanish,  but  with  an  accent 
which  announced  him  a  native  of  neither  France 
nor  Spain. 

He  saw  that  the  lady  to  whom  he  had  offered 
his  services  still  hesitated  whether  to  accept  them 
or  not,  and  again,  with  a  modest  but  firm  and 
decided  air,  he  said  :  ^'  If  you  venture,  madam, 
to  commit  yourself  to  my  care,  I  pledge  the  word 
of  a  gentleman  to  place  you  in  safety,  or  perish  in 
the  attempt.  I  am  well  armed,  and  have  no  doubt 
of  being  able  to  do  so  ;  but  I  must  entreat  that 
yonr  decision  may  be  made  at  once.  The  day  is 
Ux  advanced,  and  every  minute  is  precious !" 

The  cloud  of  care  and  incertitude,  which  had 
bitherto  shaded  her  face,  disappeared  as  he  spoke, 
a&d  she  replied  with  a  sweet  and  gracious  smile  : 
"Once  again  I  thank  you,  sir,  for  the  offer  of  your 
Krrices!  I  accept  them,  and  will  place  myself 
under  your  protection,  with  the  fullest  reliance  on 
your  honour  and  plighted  word.  I  am  ready  now 
to  accompany  you,"  she  added,  wrapping  the 
travelling  cloak,  which  covered  her  dress,  more 
closely  round  her. 

In  a  few  minutes,  the  handsome  and  spirited 
IwTse  was  led  forth  by  its  master.  At  the  sight 
of  it,  Madame  Dumont  and  Monsieur  De  Vemeux, 
who  had  remained  still  in  mute  consternation, 
hroke  forth  again  into  entreaties  that  she  would 
abandon  this  rash  step,  or  at  least  suffer  Monsieur 
I^e  Vemeux  to  take  the  stranger  s  place  on  the 
horse,  as  her  guide  and  protector.  "  No,  no,  De 
Vemeux!"  she  said,  half-laughing.    "You  are  a 


quiety  pleasant  sort  of  laissez  passer  person  in  a 
lady's  train;  but  by  no  means  calculated  to  under- 
take  the  arduous  duties  of  a  knight-errant  to  a 
wandering  and  distressed  dame.  AdieUy  mon  cher 
De  Vemeux!  Adieu,  ma  Inmne  Dumont.  I  shall 
hasten  forward  on  my  journey,  and  you  will  follow 
me  as  soon  as  you  can !  " 

Although  these  transactions  have  taken  some 
time  to  narrate,  not  more  than  an  hour  had 
elapsed  after  the  arrival  of  the  carriage  at  the 
door  of  the  venta,  ere  the  lady,  who  was  evidently 
the  principal  person  among  the  party  of  French 
travellers,  was  seated  behind  her  youthful 
guardian,  holding  fast  by  a  broad  belt,  buckled 
round  his  waist,  and  who,  leaving  instructions  for 
the  person  for  whom  he  had  been  waiting,  galloped 
off  towards  the  hazy  mountain  range  visible  in  the 
distance,  leaving  the  lady's  companions  utterly 
disconsolate.  The  chagrin  of  Madame  Dumont 
was  indeed  somewhat  alleviated  by  a  small  portion 
of  spite,  with  which  she  contemplated  the  punish- 
ment and  repentance  she  anticipated  as  the  in- 
evitable result  of  a  step  so  rash  and  imprudent,  on 
the  part  of  her  friend  or  mistress^  whichever  she 
might  be. 


CHAPTER  ni. 

Meantime  the  gallant  horse  sped  onward  as 
swiftly  as  if  he  had  been  accustomed  to  bear  a 
double  burden,  imtil  they  had  traversed  the  whole 
extent  of  the  barren  heathy  land,  and  the  surface 
changed  from  the  short  dry  turf,  partially  covered 
with  patches  of  low,  scrubby  furze,  to  a  deep  and 
heavy  sand,  in  which  the  noble  animal,  free  and 
fresh  as  he  was,  could  make  but  slow  progress. 
Fortunately  a  couple  of  leagues  terminated  this 
wearying  and  laborious  tract,  and  the  road  began 
to  ascend  on  firm  and  rocky  ground. 

As  they  mounted,  the  daylight  declined  fast 
and  the  cold  augmented.  Herman,  reckoning  on 
the  rising  of  the  moon  (which  was  nearly  ^U,) 
in  an  hour  or  two,  wrapped  the  lady's  cloak  more 
closely  round  her,  and  pushed  on  his  willing  steed. 
But  as  the  ascent  became  steeper,  his  pace  neces- 
sarily slackened,  and  they  were  slowly  climbing  in 
darkness,  when,  in  a  pause  of  the  conversation 
which  h4d  been  carried  on  between  him  and  his 
fair  charge,  she  said  :  ''Did  I  not  hear  the  bells  of 
a  mule  1 " 

After  listening  a  moment,  he  replied, ''  Yes.  I 
distinguish  also  the  clatter  of  hoofs  on  the  hard 
road  behind  us.  It  is  not  possible.  It  cannot  be 
Pedrillo.  Little  more  than  three  hours  have  passed 
since  we  quitted  the  venta^  and  he  declared  his 
mules  must  have  at  least  a  day's  rest  before  be 
would  be  able  to  resume  his  journey.  They  are 
probably  smugglers,"  he  added,  at  the  same  time, 
with  prudent  precaution,  shifting  the  bridle  to  his 
left  hand,  he  placed  his  right  on  one  of  the  pistols 
in  his  belt. 

Notwithstanding  this  declaration  of  the  musical 
muleteer,  Herman,  after  listening  with  some  anxiety 
to  the  slow  ascent  of  those  behind,  had  at  length 
the  satisfaction  of  being  overtaken  and  joined  by 
him.    Greatly  was  that  satisfaction  augmented 
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when  his  ears  were  saluted  with  a  shont  of  joy 
and  the  exclamation  of  *^Aeh  mein  lieber  Herr, 
leh  kabe  Sie  wieder  gefundm^*  in  the  weU-known 
voice  of  his  man  Fritz.  Bold  and  brave  as  he  was, 
he  could  not  bat  feel  his  situation  to  be  forlorn 
and  perilous  in  these  solitary  and  unsafe  roads. 

Chaiged  with  the  fettering  responsibility  for 
the  lady's  safety,  who  with  so  much  confidence 
had  committed  herself  to  his  protection,  he  had 
felt  the  lonely  isolation  of  his  position,  and  the 
^dumimer  Kerl  Fritz"  instead  of  a  rattling  joba- 
tion for  his  stupidity,  was  haUed  with  a  glad  wel- 
come by  his  master,  as  the  faithful  fellow  appeared 
at  his  side,  with  the  missing  valisCy  now  visible  in 
the  beams  of  the  rising  moon.  After  a  few  ques- 
tions and  answers  exchanged  between  them,  Her- 
man turned  to  the  muleteer  with  the  inquiry  of 
what  had  led  him  so  quickly  to  change  his  plans. 

"  Why  you  see,  eamaradoy*  he  replied,  "  after 
you  were  gone — ^that  is  to  say,  as  you  were  going, 
it  came  into  my  head  that  as  these  mountain  roads 
are  never  too  safe  at  any  time,  little  accidents 
happening  on  them  sometimes,  such  as  a  man 
being  found  stretched  stark  and  stiff  on  the  ground 
with  his  pockets  and  his  packages  (if  he  happen 
to  have  any)  rifled,  and  nobody  able,  or  what  is 
much  the  same,  nobody  ufiUing  to  tell  who  laid 
him  there ;  as  I  said,  it  came  into  my  head  that 
these  roads  not  having  too  good  a  name  in  peace* 
fnl  times,  were  not  likely  to  be  better  now,  when 
there  is  so  much  quarreling  and  fighting  among 
kings  and  princes,  and  that  it  would  be  better  for 
you  and  for  me,  if  we  were  to  travel  together.  So 
I  saddled  my  mules  and  left  the  venta  almost  at 
the  same  time  as  yourself,  trusting  to  come  up  with 
you;  for  although  my  children  had  no  chance 
against  your  horse  equally  weighted,  yet  with  a 
double  burden  on  the  horse,  we  are  pretty  fairly 
matched.  And  this  man,"  he  added,  '^who  1 
found  was  also  a  camarado^ " 

"  t/ii,  der  Schdm  !  "  exclaimed  Fritz,  to  whom 
he  pointed.  Interrupting  him,  for  Fritz  understood 
weU  enough  what  was  said,  although  no  great 
proficient  In  any  language  except  his  native  Crer- 
man  ;  '^  J<ty  he  did  all  he  could  to  prevent  my  fol- 
lowing you" 

"  How  is  this,  Pedrillo  V  said  Herman,  explain- 
ing to  him  the  man's  assertion. 

*'  Ah,  yes,  Senior**  he  replied  carelessly,  **  it  is 
true  enougbu  I  saw  he  had  ridden  hard  already, 
and  I  thought  it  better  for  you  and  myself  not  to 
be  encumbered  with  a  companion  who  might  be 
unable  to  keep  up  with  us,  and  who  might  perhaps 
impede  our  progress.'^ 

The  moon  was  now  shining  brightly,  but  her 
cold  dear  light  served  only  to  illumine  a  dreary 
landscape;  black  and  rugged  rocks  fissured  by 
frightfiil  gullies,  so  deep  that  the  torrents  roaring 
in  the  bottom  were  unheard;  huge  and  naked 
cliffs  rearing  their  giant  heads  on  high,  stem  and 
frowning,  like  the  genius  of  desolation  in  its 
favourite  home.  Nothing  of  vegetation  was  seen, 
save  here  and  there  a  group  of  cork  trees,  which, 
sighing  and  shivering  in  the  icy  breeze,  but 
served  to  add  another  gloomy  feature  to  the  dismal 


The  muleteer  who,  whoiever  the  road  admitted 
of  his  doing  so,  continued  to  ride  beside  Herman's 
horse,  exerted  himself  with  extraordinary  assidtiity 
to  cheer  and  amuse  the  lady,  but  lus  efforts 
met  with  little  success ;  for  sufiering  physicaUy 
from  the  severity  of  the  cold,  and  mentally  from 
the  embarrassment  of  her  strange  and  hazaN 
dous  position,  she  gave  but  little  attention  to  his 
words,  and  scarcely  uttered  one  herself  by  way  of 
reply. 

In  about  an  hour  they  came  to  a  part  trhere 
another  road  branched  off,  and  which  Hennan 
was  about  to  take,  as  leading  direct  to  the  point 
he  wished  to  reach ;  but  the  muleteer  asserted  so 
boldly  that  it  would  lead  them  from  that  place, 
that  well  as  he  believed  himself  acquainted  with 
the  route  he  had  planned,  he  hesitated. 

"I  tell  you,  Senor  camarado"  said  Pedrillo, 
**  that  road  will  lead  you  towards  Roncesvalles ; 
this  is  the  one  we  must  take.  You  still  hesitate ; 
is  it  likely  that  /  should  be  mistaken,  who  hare 
traversed  them  both  hundreds  of  times  ?" 

Herman,  although  scarcely  convinced,  followed 
him,  and  they  continued  to  ride  on,  talking  and 
alternately  relating  some  accident  or  adventure 
which  had  befallen  the  one  or  the  other.  Pedrillo  s 
store  of  adventures  indeed  appeared  to  be  inex- 
haustible. In  the  middle  of  one  of  them,  to  which 
Herman  was  listening  with  great  interest,  his 
attention  was  recalled  to  his  charge  by  some 
feebly-uttered  and  half-heard  accents  firom  her 
almost  frozen  lips,  as  she  relaxed  her  hold  on  the 
strap  attached  to  his  belt^  by  which  she  had 
hitherto  kept  herself  steady  in  her  seat. 

He  now  perceived  with  anxiety  and  alarm  that 
she  was  so  benumbed  by  the  cold  as  to  be  wholly 
unable  to  support  herself.  Dismounting,  he 
took  off  his  cdoak,  and  wrapping  it  round  her, 
again  mounted,  placing  her  before  him,  and  sup- 
porting her  almost  motionless  form  with  his  ann, 
rode  on. 

^^ Santa  Maria!  she  will  be  firozen  to  death, 
Senor  Caballero,'*  said  the  muleteer.  ''A  little 
farther  on  is  the  cabin  of  a  mountain  hunter,  as 
honest  a  fellow  as  ever  lived.  If  you  like  to  torn 
a  little  out  of  your  road,  I  can  show  you  the  way 
to  his  hut.  He  is  a  sure  marksinan,  and  has  now, 
I  will  be  bound,  a  bit  of  game  roasting  before  a 
fire  we  should  none  of  us  be  sorry  to  get  a  sight 
of,  although  better  able  to  bear  the  cold  than  this 
poor  chicken  of  a  lady." 

Herman  eagerly  listened  to  this  information, 
inquiring  how  far  it  was  to  the  house  he  spoke  of. 

"  Oh,  not  far,  Senor  ;  a  little  half-leagne ;  and 
we  are  now  close  to  the  place  where  the  road  tuna 
off." 

Situated  as  he  now  was,  he  had  no  choice  bnt 
to  follow  this  advice,  and  they  soon  after  quitted 
the  direct  road  to  thread  a  mountain  track,  only 
wide  enough  to  admit  a  horse  to  pass,  so  that  the 
muleteer  was  compelled  to  dismount  and  tie  the 
head  of  one  mule  to  the  tail  of  the  other. 

This  "little  half- league"  appeared  to  Herman 
to  have  no  end ;  for  he  thought  they  must  hare 
already  travelled  three  times  that  distance,  and 
stiU  they  were  scrambling  through  the  rugged  de- 
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file,  leemingly  as  to  from  shelter  as  when  they 
first  quitted  the  Toad. 

At  length  the  welcome  bark  of  a  dog  met  the 
tnfellera'  ean,— 4he  more  welcome,  inasmuch  as 
it  floonded  near  to  them.  Very  soon  after,  a  rude 
habitation  became  visible,  and  on  the  door  being 
opaed,  at  the  urgent  summons  of  the  muleteer, 
the  gladdening  sight  of  a  bright  fire  blazing  on 
the  hearth,  and  cheerily  lighting  up  the  rough 
walls  of  a  good-sized  room,  relieved  the  anxious 
feais  by  which  Herman  had  been  tormented  for 
the  health  and  safety  of  his  delicate  and  helpless 
chaige. 

The  party  were  received  with  much  civility  and 
a  hospitable  ofier  of  all  the  accommodation  his 
cottage  could  afford,  by  a  man  whom  PedriUo  sa- 
luted by  the  name  of  Juan  Gomez.  The  poor  half- 
hozen  lady  was  placed  in  a  seat  near  the  fire,  and 
to  the  infinite  satisfaction  of  Herman,  very  soon 
aflei  their  arrival,  a  female,  apparently  about  six- 
teen, whom  the  host  addressed  as  his  niece,  made 
her  appearance,  and  took  charge  of  her. 

Removing  the  coarse  cloak  in  which  she  was 
wrapped,  she  proceeded  to  chafe  her  hands  and 
feet,  and,  supplying  her  from  time  to  time  with  a 
little  hot  wine,  Tomalina  (for  so  the  host  called 
her)  had  soon  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  kind  and 
carefhl  assiduity  rewarded  by  the  restoration  of 
her  guest  to  sense  and  motion.  As  the  chilled 
blood  began  again  to  circulate,  the  poor  lady 
moaned,  as  if  in  pain ;  but  this  soon  ceased,  and 
her  bright  eyes  once  more  beamed  with  intelli- 
gence. 

Conld  the  interior  of  this  mountain  hut  have 
been  painted  at  this  moment,  it  would  have  af- 
forded an  interesting  tableau.  The  singular  and 
pictnieaque  dress  of  the  men,  in  good  keeping  with 
the  room  they  occupied,  the  rude  walls  of  which 
^re  decorated  ^th  the  destructive  instruments 
and  the  rough  spoils  of  the  chase, — guns,  nets, 
spears,  and  hunting  knives,  with  the  skins,  horns, 
and  feet  of  animals,  hung  or  lay  around,  with  other 
trophies  of  the  hunter's  success ;  while,  in  marked 
eontrast,  near  the  hearth,  a  strong  light  thrown 
on  their  figures  by  the  blazing  wood,  sat  the  two 
^nnales,  both  rexy  handsome,  yet  very  different  in 
age,  person,  and  appearance.  The  slight  and 
girlish  form  of  Tomalina  seated  on  the  earthen 
floor  of  the  cottage,  with  her  youthful  face  raised, 
and  her  large  dark  eyes  fixed  with  curiosity  and 
interest  on  the  person  and  dress  of  the  guest,  whose 
feet  she  was  warming  in  her  lap  ;  the  guest,  evi- 
dently of  superior  rank,  and  much  older  than  the 
Spanish  maiden,  was.  In  turn,  regarding  her  with 
the  wannest  good-will. 

The  doak  which  had  covered  her  dress  being 
now  thrown  off,  showed  that  she  wore  a  widow's 
nouming.  Her  age  appeared  to  be  about  seven 
or  eight-and-twenty,  alUioagh,  in  fact,  she  was 
rane  years  older.  Her  person  and  face,  symme- 
trical and  lovely,  were,  like  her  air  and  manner, 
^racterized  by  a  gentle  grace  and  dignity,  in- 
spuing  at  onoe  love  and  respect. 

1a  a  short  time,  the  hot  wine  and  the  warmth 
of  the  room  appeared  to  have  produced  a  heavy 
'^i^'WBineBB,  and  she  fell  asleep  with  her  head  lean- 


ing against  the  high  back  of  the  chair  on  which 
she  sat.  Tomalina,  gently  disengaging  herself, 
placed  a  cushion  under  her  feet,  and  quitted  her 
to  put  the  supper  on  the  table,  at  which  were 
sitting  Herman  and  his  man  only,  the  other  two, 
Pedrillo  and  the  host,  not  having  yet  re-entered. 
To  the  stable,  therefore,  the  young  girl  now  went 
to  call  them. 

She  was  not  long  absent ;  yet,  when  she  returned, 
Herman  thought  the  expression  of  her  face  was 
changed.  He  fancied  that  she  looked  anxious  and 
uneasy,  as  she  advanced  to  the  sleeping  lady,  and 
continued  to  gaze  at  her,  as  it  appeared  to  him, 
with  augmented  curiosity  and  interest ;  then, 
turning,  she  approached  him,  as  if  about  to  speak. 
At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  her  uncle  and 
Pedrillo  entered,  when,  again  turning,  she  walked 
away.  Herman,  hungry  as  he  was,  soon  forgot 
the  curiosity  her  manner  had  raised,  in  the  agree- 
able task  of  aiding  in  the  destruction  of  an  ample 
and  excellent  dish  of  mountain  venison,  stewed 
with  garhanzoSj  (a  sort  of  bean,)  and  in  emptying 
several  flasks  of  good  wine. 


CHAFTEB  IT. 

Animated  by  the  warmth  and  the  good  cheer, 
the  tongues  of  the  host  and  hb  guests  were  alike 
set  free,  and  a  lively  conversation  was  carried  on, 
principally  supported  by  Gomez  and  Pedrillo,  in- 
terspersed with  rustic  witticisms,  coarse  jokes,  and 
now  and  then  a  characteristic  oath. 

The  host,  who  appeared  to  be  somewhat  of  a 
politician,  asked  numerous  questions  relative  to 
the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  different  powers 
who  were  then  agitating  Europe  with  their  con- 
flicting interests.  To  these  Pedrillo  replied ;  for 
Herman  seemed  little  disposed  to  talk  on  such 
subjects. 

'*  And  what  have  you  done  with  the  King  of 
France  ?"  said  the  host. 

"  Oh,  we  have  him  safely  caged  at  Madrid.** 

*^  Ha  !  I  am  sorry  for  him  ;  for  he  is  a  gay  and 
gallant  gentleman.  I  remember  him  well.  I 
used  to  see  him  often,  in  former  days,  before  I  was 
perched  up  in  this  old  kite's  nest.  They  say  he  is 
ill,  dying,  as  Bernardo  told  us." 

"  No,"  said  the  muleteer,  "  he  is  better,  and  out 
of  danger,  as  far  as  his  health  is  concerned." 

"  And  our  Prince  Henry  ?  D'Albret  of  Navarre, 
who  was  taken  with  him,  yoti  have  caged  him 
too,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  No,  he  has  escaped.  He  took  to  his  bed  pre- 
tending to  be  ill,  and  one  fine  morning  walked  off 
in  his  servant's  clothes,  leaving  the  man  in  his 
place." 

"Bravo,  bravo!"  shouted  Gomez,  thumping  the 
table  with  a  force  that  made  the  drinking-horns 
jump.  "Good!  ha,  ha,  ha!  por  8ant  Iffnacio! 
But  this  was  fighting  yoimg  Carlos,  the  fox,  your 
king  of  Spain,  with  his  own  weapons.  Ha,  ha, 
ha !  I  am  glad  our  prince  has  got  away.  I  was 
bom  a  Navarresa,  and  have  fought  for  my  coimtry, 
and  sometimes,  I  think,  I  should  like  to  be  among 
my  old  comrades  again,  although  I  did  get  more 
blows,  and  less  meat,  than  I  do  here.   The  French 
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traitor,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  who  fought  against 
his  country,  where  is  he  ?" 

"  At  Toledo,  with  the  emperor  and  his  court," 
said  Pedrillo.  "  They  say  he  is  to  marry  one  of 
the  king's  sisters." 

"  No,  no,  he  will  not  i— he  will  not ! "  said  the 
lady,  distinctly. 

Gomez,  Pedrillo,  and  Herman,  all  turned  their 
eyes  towards  her,  surprised,  having  believed  her 
to  be  soundly  sleeping.  In  fact,  she  was  so.  The 
words  were  unconsciously  uttered,  and  had,  pro- 
bably, no  connexion  with  the  subject  in  discussion, 
and  when  again  she  repeated  the  words,  **  He  will 
not,  he  will  not,"  in  the  same  distinct  tone,  her 
eyes  were  still  closed,  her  face  and  figure  motion- 
less. 

While  this  conversation  had  continued  between 
Pedrillo  and  the  host,  Herman's  attention  had 
been  drawn,  and  his  curiosity  again  excited  by 
Tomalina,  who,  he  thought,  watched  him.  Turn 
which  way  he  would,  the  large  dark  eyes  of  the 
Spanish  maiden  were  ever  on  him.  He  would, 
probably,  have  accounted  for  this  circumstance  in 
a  way  gratifying  to  his  vanity ;  for  it  was  by  no 
means  the  first  time  he  had  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  a  youthful  female  ;  but  there  was,  in  the 
present  instance,  an  expression  of  restless  uneasi- 
ness in  the  damsel's  face,  that  forbade  his  flatter- 
ing himself,  and  embarrassed  him  greatly. 

For  the  first  time,  something  like  a  vague  sus- 
picion of  treachery  crossed  his  mind.  He  saw  the 
strong  interest  Tomalina  took  in  her  female  guest. 
The  lady  had  declared  herself  to  be  in  danger 
while  within  the  Spanish  territory.  He  knew 
not  who  she  was,  nor  the  nature  of  the  danger 
which  threatened  her;  but  he  had  pledged  his 
word  to  carry  her  safely  to  France,  and,  when  he 
recollected  how  he  had  been  induced  to  quit  the 
known  and  beaten  road  for  this  wild  and  remote 
abode,  he  became  seriously  uneasy,  and  resolved 
to  depart  immediately. 

In  pursuance  of  this  determination,  he  asked 
Pedrillo  whether  he  intended  to  go  any  farther, 
declaring  his  own  intention  of  setting  off  at  once. 

^^  Par  todos  los  diablas  !"  exclaimed  the  mule- 
teer, by  way  of  reply,  and  with  a  vexed  face,  as 
if  disagreeably  roused  by  the  intelligence.  "  S&ior 
CaballerOy  I  don't  mean  to  say  any  thing  uncivil, 
but  in  my  opinion  he  would  be  little  better  than  a 
madman,  or  something  worse,  who  would  rouse 
that  poor  lady-bird  from  her  quiet  sleep  in  this 
warm  nest,  and  drag  her  out  again  through  the 
rough  mountain  roads,  cold  and  dark,  (for  the 
moon  will  soon  be  down)  at  the  risk  of  breaking 
her  neck  and  his  own  over  some  precipice,  or  get- 
ting her  throat  cut  by  thieves." 

This  8peech,uttered  with  startling  energy,greatly 
shook  the  determination  of  Herman.  It  did,  in- 
deed, appear  Uke  cruelty  to  expose  the  poor  lady 
now  BO  quietly  sleeping,  to  the  piercing  cold  of 
the  mountain  air,  from  which  she  had  already  so 
severely  suffered.  Pedrillo  saw  that  he  hesitated, 
and  added,  in  a  jocose  and  good-humoured  tone, 
**  Come,  Caballero,  sit  down  and  be  quiet,  and  I 
will  sing  you  a  gentle  ditty,  which  will  lull  you 
to  sleep  also." 


Taking  up  a  guitar,  he  sung,  in  a  low  tone  of 
voice,  a  lullaby  sort  of  air  sufficiently  soothing. 
As  soon  as  he  had  finished,  Tomalina  stretched 
forth  her  hand  for  the  guitar,  saying,  as  she  took 
it,  ^'  Now,  sir  traveller,  /will  sing  for  your  amuBe- 
ment ;  you  shall  have  my  lullaby." 

Striking  the  cords  of  the  instmment  with  a  free, 
bold  hand,  she  sung,  with  a  clear  voice  and  a 
dashing  abraptness  of  style,  strangely  contrsBting 
with  the  music  of  the  muleteer,  and  better  c«lca- 
lated  to  rouse  than  to  lull  her  auditors. 

THE  WAXnifO. 

The  lady  she  said  to  the  arm^d  knight, 
**0n  the  moantain  thou  mast  not  stay; 

'Tis  here,  'tis  here  that  the  raven  croaks, 
Go,  hasten  along  thy  way." 

^  No  raven  is  heard  on  the  monntain  top, 

In  the  beams  of  the  snnny  mom; 
'Tis  down  in  the  dell,  and  its  twilight  shade, 

That  he  winds  his  boding  horn." 

Bat  she  said  again  to  the  armdd  knight,— 
"  The  vulture  that  screams  for  his  prey 

Is  perch'd  in  the  cleft  of  the  monntain  gorge,— 
Oh,  tarry  not  on  thy  way." 

^  And  what  care  I  for  the  screaming  bird, 
Though  perch'd  on  the  rook  he  be  I 

Nor  raven,  nor  vulture  shall  scare  me  hence, 
111  rest  me  awhile  with  thee." 

The  lady  she  frown'd  on  the  armed  knight : 
<<  Rash  knight,  thou  »kaU  not  stay ! 

For  the  death-owls  cry,  and  the  wolf  is  nigh, 
Quick ! — Chasten  along  thy  way." 

From  the  singular  style  in  which  this  was 
sung,  and  the  significant  look  directed  to  himselff 
Herman  could  no  longer  doubt  that  "  The  Warn 
ing "  was  addressed  to  him ;  and,  immediately 
rising,  he  proceeded  to  awaken  the  lady,  who  still 
slept,  in  spite  of  the  clashing  chords  of  the  instm- 
ment, and  the  loud  voice  of  the  damsel. 

He  awoke  her  with  difficulty,  and  scarcely  had 
she  opened  her  eyes  ere  they  again  closed,  and  he 
essayed  in  vain  to  make  her  comprehend  the 
necessity  for  their  departure.  A  complete  toipor 
seemed  to  have  seized  her  senses. 

While  thus  employed,  Pedrillo  rose  from  his 
seat,  saying,  **  Well,  Seiiory  since  you  will  go,  the 
sooner  you  are  off  the  better,  for  the  moon  will  not 
wait,  you  know,  and  you  will  get  on  badly  with- 
out her  light !  Come,  Gomez,  let  us  go  and  help 
to  saddle  the  horses." 

Thus  saying,  they  followed  Fritz,  who  had 
already  quitted  the  room,  and  Herman  turned  to 
seek  an  explanation  from  Tomalina,  but  she  had 
disappeared. 

Recollecting  some  directions  he  had  omitted  to 
give  his  servant,  he  hastily  passed  through  the 
half-closed  door,  and  was  advancing  when  the 
sound  of  his  host's  voice  reached  his  ear,  engag^^ 
as  it  appeared,  in  earnest  conference  with  the 
muleteer;  for  his  own  approach  to  a  reed  fence, 
which  served  as  a  shelter  from  the  mountain  wind^ 
and  behind  which  they  stood,  was  unheard. 

"  If  you  are  sure  you  are  not  mistaken— and  Jt 
can  be  done,"  said  Gomez,  as  if  in  reply  to  some 
proposaL 

"  I  am  sure  —  quite  sure  !  I  thought  I  kw^ 
her  when  I  first  saw  her,  muffled  up  as  she  was ; 
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and  nofr  I  am  quite  pontire  I  am  not  miatakeny" 
replied  Pedifllo.  **  Courage,  man !  If  we  aucceed 
wt  shall  be  well  paid  for  a  little  risk  and  trouble." 
^  Courage !  yea,  we  ahall  need  it ! "  aaid  Gromez. 
''Tb  your  calm  and  quiet  people,  with  a  cloee-ahut 
month,  like  thia  young  man,  that  are  the  very 
deril  when  rouaed.  He  and  hia  man  are  both  aa 
strong  as  two  young  liona,  and  you  —  you  are  a 
l)etierhand  at  scheming  than  at  fighting,  aa  I  well 

remember.    Don't  you  recollect " 

**  Pooh !  nonaenae !  "  aaid  the  muleteer,  inter* 
roptiog  him.  *'Let  me  manage,  and  we  ahall 
hare  no  need  to  fight  at  all.  Anid  if  we  ahould — 
jon  say  Antonio  will  be  here  in  an  hour  or  two 
at  moat." 

"  Yea,"  aaid  the  hoat,  «  but " 

«  But  what  1" 

**  If  any  harm  ahould  come  to  the  lady :  ahe  ia 
ft  kind  fHend  to  the  ill-uaed  and  unhappy  who 
h&Te  no  otber  friend,  aa  I  know,  and  to  the 
Calviniataa,*  who  are  treated  like  doga^  and  hunted 
like  wild  beaata.  I  don't  half  like  the  buaineaa !  *' 
^Harm  to  the  lady!"  exclaimed  hia  com- 
panion. "Do'at  think  I'm  auoh  a  borrico  aa  to 
harm  A«r,  when  I  teU  thee  the  Emperor  would 
give  three  of  hia  fingera  to  get  hold  of  her  ?" 

"Well!  well!"  aaid  Gomez,  heaitatingly,  aa  if 
gimg  a  reluctant  conaent.  '^  Try  firat  what  you 
can  do  by  fair  means.'* 

**  I  wUl,'  replied  Pedrillo.  '^Remember,  Juan 
Gomez,  if  thou  letteat  thia  chance  of  mending  thy 
fortonea  alip  through  thy  fingera,  thou  may'at 
whistle  for  auch  another." 

The  Toice  of  Fritz,  ainging  aa  he  advanced,  put 
an  end  to  the  conference.  Herman  returned  to 
the  houae,  pondering  on  what  he  had  heard, 
forgetting  the  instructions  he  had  intended  to  give 
his  man,  and  greatly  embarrassed  to  decide  on 
what  at^  to  take.  That  the  aafety,  or  at  leaat 
the  liberty  of  hb  fair  charge,  waa  aerioualy 
threatened,  and  hia  own  consequently  endangered 
ss  her  protector,  he  could  no  longer  doubt.  Yet 
what  meaanrea  could  he  take  for  their  mutual 
defence,  in  utter  ignorance  of  their  plan  of  attack  ? 
Anxioualy,  aa  he  re-entered,  be  looked  for 
Tomalina^  hoping  to  obtain  from  her  some  clew  by 
which  to  guide  himself ;  but  she  was  still  absent, 
and  he  knew  not  where  to  seek  her. 

The  lady  was  still  asleep ;  but  now  folly  aware 
of  the  necessity  of  keeping  .his  arms  free  from  the 
hnrden  of  a  sleeping  woman,  he  determined  to 
awaken  her  eflFectually.  For  thia  purpose  he 
gently  shook  her,  and  recollecting  she  had  made 
some  allusion  to  a  brother  in  whose  fate  she  seemed 
deeply  interested,  and  on  whose  account  her  liberty 
waa  more  than  commonly  precious^  he  now  availed 
himaelf  of  this  knowledge  aa  a  meana  by  which  to 
ronae  her. 

**  For  Heayen'a  aake,  madam,  wake  up ! "  he 
said,  as  soon  aa  he  aaw  her  heavy  eyelida  raised. 
**  Rouae  yourself  1    How  can  you  hope  to  aid  your 


*  A  digfai  anaehronism.  Calvin  at  this  time  was  scaicely 
t^estj  jmn  old,  and  had  not,  of  eoune,  given  a  name  to 
that  met  of  Protestuts  who  adopted  hia  doetrines.  But 
**  Oainiimta  "  was  aAarwacds  the  Spanish  tarai  far  Pro- 
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brother,  unless  you  exert  yourself  to  quit  this 
place?" 

The  stimulus  thus  judiciously  applied  produced 
its  efiect  on  her  half-congested  brain.  Raising 
herself  to  a  more  erect  position,  she  fixed  her 
eyes  on  him  with  a  vacant  and  bewildered  stare, 
slowly  repeating,  "  My  brother ! " 

Suddeidy  all  their  native  intelligence  flashed 
from  them,  and  she  reiterated,  **  My  brother ! 
my  unhappy,  my  imprisoned  brother !  Oh  yes, 
sir,  you  are  right !  I  thank  you  for  reminding 
me  of  a  duty  so  imperious  as  that  with  which  I 
am  charged.  I  am  ready,  quite  ready  to  resume 
my  journey." 

.JEUsing  from  her  seat  she  stood  erect,  changed 
in  a  moment  from  the  torpid,  inert  slumberer,  to 
the  graceful,  dignified,  and  animated  woman,  ex- 
hibiting the  prompt  and  complete  triumph  of  the 
mind  over  the  body. 

Rejoiced  to  have  made  this  first  necessary  step, 
Herman  still  hesitated  as  to  what  was  next  to  be 
done.  Fritz  did  not  come,  as  he  expected,  to 
announce  that  the  horses  were  ready ;  and  under 
the  mysterious  circumstances — the  vague  and  un- 
known danger  which  menaced  them,  he  did  not 
think  it  prudent  again  to  quit  his  charge. 

While  he  yet  remained  doubtful  how  to  act, 
Gomez  and  Pedrillo  entered,  and  seating  themselves 
at  the  table,  proceeded  to  fill  their  cups  from  a 
fresh  flask  of  wine. 

"  Come,  Sencr  vu^adoTy*'  said  the  muleteer, 
<<take  another  cup  of  this  excellent  Paxarete  before 
you  start,  to  keep  the  cold  out  of  your  stomach  ! " 

But  Herman,  who  knew  he  cherished  some 
treacherous  design,  though  ignorant  of  its  nature, 
refused  to  taste  the  wine,  lest  it  might  be  drugged. 

'<  Well,  weU,"  he  said  again.  **  It  is  not  often 
wine  like  this  goes  begging  for  some  one  to  drink 
it ;  so,  if  you  will  not,  I  will,  Senar.  A  pleasant 
journey  to  you  and  the  lady." 

Pedrillo's  own  face  was  immovably  grave  as 
he  uttered  this,  but  a  sly  grin  evidently  distorted 
the  features  of  the  host,  and  confirmed  Herman 
in  his  determination  to  watch  them  closely,  and 
on  no  acooui^t  to  suflFer  himself  to  be  again  sepa- 
rated from  the  lady,  in  whose  fate  he  became  more 
interested,  as  the  perils  that  seemed  to  beset  her 
developed  themselves. 

Some  time  elapsed  in  this  manner;  the  two 
men  drinking  and  talking,  Herman  and  the  lady 
impatiently  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Fritz,  who, 
howeyer,  came  not.  Anger  at  his  delay,  and  fear 
for  the  safety  of  his  faithful  servant,  alternately 
gave  place  to  each  other  in  the  mind  of  his 
master,  who  continued  to  stride  up  and  down  the 
room,  occasionally  going  to  the  door  to  listen. 
Once  he  made  a  step  or  two  beyond  it,  in  his 
anxiety  to  ascertain  what  had  become  of  him ; 
but,  still  watchful  and  on  his  guard,  returned 
instantly  on  hearing  a  movement  of  the  men 
within. 

He  met  them  at  the  door,  and  from  the  haste 
and  precipitation  of  their  manner,  was  oonvinoed 
their  intention  had  been  to  exclude  him,  and  pre- 
vent his  re-entranoe.  Situated  as  he  now  waa, 
he  thought  it  most  prudent  to  take  no  notice,  nor 
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show  any  Buspicion  of  suoh  an  intention,  bat  to 
content  himself  with  requesting  the  lady  in  a 
low  voice  not  to  safier  henelf  to  be  sepaiated  fiom 
him. 

The  lady  had  tact  and  knowledge  of  the  world ; 
she  had  seen  the  impatience  and  anxiety  of  her 
protector  to  be  gone— -had  marked  the  haste  with 
which  the  two  men  followed  him,  and  the  disap- 
pointment yisible  in  their  faces  on  his  re-appear- 
ance. A  hint  was  snfBcient,  she  was  perfectly 
aware  of  her  position,  and  prepared  to  act  aooord- 

ingly. 

In  a  few  minutes  Tomalina  again  made  her 
appearance,  and  was  eagerly  watched  by  Hermaui 
who  could  not  but  regard  her,  after  all  that  had 
passed,  as  a  friend  who  possessed  the  will,  if  not 
the  power  to  aid  them.  He  saw  or  fancied  that 
the  uneasy  and  perplexed  look  had  in  some  measure 
disappeared,  and  that  her  face  now  bore  a  more 
cheerful  expression. 

Once  or  twice  he  thought  she  seemed  to  listen, 
as  she  stood  in  humble  deference  behind  her  female 
guest,  as  if  in  expectation  of  something  or 
some  one.  •  Herman  remembered  with  no  rery 
agreeable  feelings  that  it  was  perhaps  Antonio, 
(whose  return  Gomez  had  announced  as  certain,) 
that  she  expected.  Yet,  if  she  was  indeed  a  friend 
to  the  strangers,  why  should  she  wish  for  the 
presence  of  one  on  whom  their  enemies  confidently 
relied  for  aid  against  them  1 

While  he  continued  to  harass  himself  with  rain 
guesses  and  useless  speculations,  the  deep-mouthed 
baying  of  a  hound  was  heard,  and  then  a  second 
and  a  third  joined  in  a  booming  chorus. 

At  the  first  sound  of  this  apparently  unexpected 
noise,  Gomez  listened  a  moment,  then  sprang 
hastily  from  his  seat  and  rushed  to  the  door,  ex- 
claiming :  ^*  Dogs  of  the  devil  J  they're  out  again. 
Help  me  to  catch  them,  Pedrillo !  ** 

**  Curse  the  dogs!  let  them  go,"  said  the 
muleteer. 

"  Let  them  go !  '*  repeated  the  host  indignantly. 
^  Let  them  go  !"  adding  significantly  as  he  dis- 
appeared through  the  door-way  :  "  When  you 
want  help,  comrade,  look  elsewhere  for  it ! " 

The  muleteer  reluctantly  followed,  grinding 
between  his  teeth  the  pleasant  epithets  of,  *'  Fool  I 
ass !  idiot !  "  as  he,  too,  vanished. 

Tomalina  also  flew  to  the  open  door  and  listened,  { 
then  turning  with  a  joyful  face,  she  exclaimed  : 


"  Now  I  now !  Lose  not  a  moment,  but  follow 
me  !  Dear  and  honoured  lady ! "  she  added, 
addressing  her  female  guest,  '^hasten  to  quit  this  in- 
hospitable  roof,  where  your  liberty  is  threatened!" 

No  farther  warning  was  necessary ;  they  fol- 
lowed her  instantly.  Pausing  again  to  listen 
when  they  had  advanced  a  few  steps,  Tomalina, 
clapping  her  hands  in  youthful  glee,  burst  into  a 
merry  laugh,  exclaiming :  '*  Ah,  the  good  dogs! 
How  they  go  bounding  and  yelling  down  the 
mountain,  to  do  the  errand  on  which  I  have  sent 
them.  Ahl  they  shall  have  a  good  supper  wh«n 
they  come  back  !  " 

Leading  them  round  the  reed  fence  where  Her- 
man had  stood  a  short  time  before,  and  across  a 
fold-yard  at  the  back  of  the  house,  she  said, 
pointing  to  a  low  wooden  building,  *'  There^  /Sfejior, 
are  your  horses  and  your  man!  I  have  no  key, 
but  the  door  is  not  strong,  you  must  break  it  open." 

To  do  this,  it  appeared,  had  already  been  tried 
by  Fritz,  who,  having  been  made  prisoner  bj 
stratagem,  had  been  unwearied  in  his  efibrta  to 
obtain  his  liberty,  but  the  door  oil  the  inside  gave 
no  purchase  by  which  to  shake  it.  The  united 
efforts  of  master  and  man  were  at  length  suooese- 
ful,  and  the  horses  ready-saddled  were  led  forth, 
but  not  mounted, 

**  The  path  by  which  we  must  descend,'*  said 
Tornalina,  **  is  difficult  and  dangerous  for  horses. 
You  must  follow  me  on  foot." 

Retracing  their  steps,  they  once  again  crossed 
the  fold-yard,  passed  round  the  fence  and  by  the 
door  of  the  house,  which  she  entered,  but  staid 
only  a  moment  to  snatch  up  a  piece  of  white  linen, 
which,  placed  on  her  head,  mantilla  fashion,  fell 
over  her  shoulders. 

With  the  ready-witted  foresight  inspired  by  the 
strong  interest  she  felt  in  the  fate  of  the  strangers, 
and  which  supplied  the  place  of  experience  in  her 
simple  and  youthful  mind,  she  foresaw  this  would 
be  serviceable  in  her  character  of  guide ;  for  the 
moon,  although  still  high  in  the  heavens^  was  at 
times  obscured  by  heavy  clouds,  leaving  the  travel- 
lers to  grope  their  way  through  one  of  those  deep, 
black  chasms  which  intersect  the  mountains,  on  the 
side  of  which  their  path  now  lay— a  narrow  ledge  of 
rock,  with  only  level  space  enough  to  admit  of 
their  passing  in  single  file,  and  sometimes  so  steep 
and  broken  as  to  render  it  almost  impassable. 
(To  be  cowHnmd.) 
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THE  MANCHESTER  WEAVER'S  REPLY 

THE   RIOH   man's   qUBSTIOK,    *^  WHKRB   18   THT   HOMS  ? " 


Where  is  my  home  ? 

Shall  I  tell  thee  where  t 
It  is  low  in  the  haunts 

Of  dark  Despair. 
The  iry  throws 

A  funereal  gloom, 
The  walls  are  enrich'd 

By  the  spider's  loom. 
The  floor  is  wash'd 

By  a  mother's  tears  ; 
She  weeps  for  the  child. 

That  in  pain  she  rears. 
For  Famine  exults 

O'er  her  wasting  store ; 


And  Poverty  sits 

At  the  broken  door. 
Of  Joy  and  Hope 

We  have  lost  all  trace. 
But  Ruin  appears 

With  a  stealthy  pace. 
And  Grief  is  there, 

'With  her  moumftil  train ; 
And  the  tyrant  Force, 

If  we  dare  complain. 
Near  thy  lordly  dwelling 

Hide  Want  and  Care  ; 
Proud  man  1  the  hemeless 

Find  shelter  there. 


THE  NAVEYS. 


The  Nat^Sf  or  NayigatoTSy  is  becoming  a  name 
«8  formidable  as  that  of  the  Buccaneers  once  was. 
Nay,  it  is  more  threatening ;  for  the  Buccaneers, 
whether  in  their  first  condition  of  logwood  chop- 
pers in  Campeachy,  or  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  or  as 
brutal  and  ferocious  pirates  which  they  became, 
were  generallj  at  a  safe  distance  fh>m  civilised 
eommunlMes ;  while  the  Ntxva^  hare  grown  up  in 
their  anomalous  and  demoralized  condition,  in  the 
Tery  heart  of  English  society. 

The  name  ^^  Navigator/'  has  long  been  used  to  de- 
signate the  labourers  that  have  been  employed  in 
cutthig  the  many  canals  which  intersect  England  ; 
bat  its  corruption  of  Nave^y  now  comprehends  the 
numerous  excavators  and  other  unskilled  labourers 
employed  on  railways ;  who,  with  the  women  and 
children  connected  with  the  body,  must  amount 
to  many  thousands  of  individuals;  parias  of 
society,  often  in  part  fortuitously  assembled,  for  a 
season,  from  every  quarter  of  the  imited  kingdom, 
and  placed  in  a  social  condition  and  under 
influences,  which  it  is  painful  to  contemplate. 
Attention  has,  in  this  quarter,  been  turned  to  the 
Nao^  from  the  outrages  committed  by  formidable 
bands  of  them,  which,  partly  £rom  national  jeal- 
ouBy,  lately  came  into  hostile  collision  on  the 
Hawick  railway,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  Edin- 
boigh.  Occasional  outbreaks  are,  however,  as 
notUng,  compared  with  the  circumstances  in  which 
these  uncared-for  and  unfortunate  persons  are 
placed  at  all  times,  and  the  demoralization  and 
amount  of  personal  injury  to  which  they  are 
exposed,  in  a  great  degree,  through  the  neglect  or 
selfish  indifierence  of  the  railway  directors,  and 
the  ignorance^  or  eulpable  carelessness  of  the  con- 
tractors fat  railways.  The  Statistical  Society  of 
Manchester,  among  its  other  useful  public  ser- 
vices, has  taken  up  this  really  important  subject ; 
and  from  the  papers  read  before  it,  we  propose  to 
give  a  brief  description  of  the  actual  state  of  the 
Aoo^fj,  and  of  the  means  suggested  for  its  im- 
provement* The  tract,  which  is  published  at  the 
request  of  the  society,  consists,  first,  of  a  return 
of  the  fatal  accidents,  wounds,  and  injuries,  sus- 
tamed  bj  the  workmen  engaged  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Summii-Level  Tunnel  of  the  Sheffield 
and  Manefatister  Railway,  with  a  description  of  the 
demoralized  condition  of  the  workmen,  in  a  Letter 
from  John  Roberton,  Esq.  surgeon;  second,  of 
skatements  on  railway  contracts  and  railway 
Ubourera,  by  Robert  Rawlinson,  Esq«  engineer  to 
the  Bridgewater  Trust ;  and,  finally,  what  may  be 
termed  a  view  and  summing  up  of  the  whole,  with 
various  important  statements  and  suggestions,  by 
Mr.  Chadwick  of  the  Poor-law  Commission,  the 
nature  of  which  we  shall  see  by  and  bye. 

Much  of  the  demoralization  which  prevails,  and 
of  the  injury  to  life  and  limb,  is  freely  imputed  by 
Mr.  Chadwick  to  the  "  Absence  of  due  responsi- 
bility for  the  proper  selection  and  regulation  of 
labomcrs,  in  the  construction  and  management  of 
nilwayi.    It  is  stated  by  this  gentleman,  that— 

On  an  average,  more  than  half  the  capital  expended 


in  the  eonstraetion  of  railways,  is  expended  for  the  earth- 
work and  tnnnelliiig.  If  the  sanction  of  Parliament  be 
given  to  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  new  railway 
works  now  presented  for  its  oonsideration,  and  if  no  new 
precautions  be  taken,  in  respect  to  the  mode  in  which 
they  are  oondnoted,  some  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  millions 
per  annum,  or  as  muck  as  the  annual  expenditure  for 
the  whole  of  the  efEbetive  and  non-effective  naval  and 
military  force  of  the  country,  will  shortly  be  expended, 
as  wages  for  the  payment  of  such  labour  as  will  subse- 
qnently  be  described. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  Parliament  thinks  little 
about  this.  The  new  labourers  engaged  (and 
their  number  is  already  enormous  and  daily  in- 
creasing) are,  in  general,  taken  from  agricultural 
districts : — 

Detached  firora  the  habits  and  influences  of  his  home 
and  his  village,  and  set  to  work  amongst  promiscuous 
assemblages  of  men  attracted  from  all  parts,  he  has  re- 
ceived double  his  ordinary  amount  of  wages,  and  has  been 
surrounded  by  direct  inducements  to  spend  them  in  drink 
and  debauchery.  K  he  were  a  married  man,  little  or 
none  of  his  earnings  have  been  returned  to  his  wife  and 
family,  who  in  his  absence  have  commonly  obtained 
paroclual  relief,  on  the  ground  either  of  **  desertion  by 
the  husband,"  or  of  his  '^  absence  in  search  of  work." 
Whether  he  were  married  or  single,  the  whole  of  the 
excess  of  money  earned  beyond  his  ordinary  rate  of 
wages  has  been  expended,  under  the  inducements  to 
which  he  has  been  subjected;  and  at  the  completion  of 
the  works  he  has  been  discharged  penniless,  and  has 
returned  discontented,  reckless,  deteriorated  in  bodily 
and  mental  condition;  or  he  has,  with  others  of  the  same 
class,  entered  the  ranks  of  the  dangerous  swarms  of 
able-bodied  mendicant  vagrants  and  depredators,  of 
whom  the  committals  within  the  last  few  years  have 
been  so  largely  increased. 

In  the  case  of  deaths  occurring  in  the  prosecution  of 
such  works,  the  relief  of  the  destitute  widowhood  and 
orphanage,  (as  well  as  the  relief  of  all  consequent  sick- 
ness and  inability  to  work  or  obtain  work  after  illness,) 
has  fallen  upon  the  distant  parishes  from  which  the 
labourers  have  been  frequently  taken. 

The  employment,  it  is  apt  to  be  said,  is  transitory; 
though  two  or  three  years  are  enough  to  create  habits, 
and  are  not  a  small  proportion  of  a  labourer's  period  of 
working  ability :  the  eril  effects,  however,  have  been 
permanent.  The  extra  labourers  available  for  such 
undertakings — ^the  loose  men  unattached  to  any  place 
of  work — could  not  be  expected  to  be  of  the  best 
description  of  labourers  ;  but,  firom  the  absence  of  pro- 
per regulations,  the  good  have  been  deteriorated,  the 
indifferent  charaoters  made  positiyely  bad,  and  the  bad 
worse :  and  when  children  have  been  living  amidst  these 
assemblages,  they  too  haye  been  deprayed. 

To  the  jail  of  Lewes  alone,  railways,  in  the 
years  1838-9,  sent  forty  strangers,  rude  and  turbu- 
lent, but  not  irreclaimable  men.  Mr.  Roberton 
personally  inspected  the  condition  of  the  thousand 
labourers,  and  the  women  and  children  belonging 
to  them,  employed  on  that  extraordinary  under- 
taking,— the  Summit  Level  Tunnel.    He  states — 

The  tunnel  commences  in  Cheshire,  not  fhr  firom  the 
small  village  of  Woodhead,  and  terminates,  after  a 
course  of  five  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-two 
yards,  within  the  county  of  York.  The  surfitce  of  the 
intervening  ground  is  chiefly  covered  with  dark  heath 
and  bog,  and  is  as  barren  and  dreary  as  it  is  possible 
to  conceive.  At  certain  distances  along  the  line  of 
tunnel,  the  moor  is  pierced  by  fiye  shafts,  averaging  in 
depth  about  six  hundred  feet;  and  it  is  around  these  Ave 
shafts,  and  at  each  termination  of  the  tunnel,  that  the 
huts  of  the  workmen  cluster. 
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The  hntfl  are  a  eoriosity.  They  are  mostly  of  stones 
without  mortar,  the  roof  of  thatch  or  of  flags,  erected 
by  the  men  for  their  own  temporary  ose,  one  workman 
building  a  hut  in  which  he  lives  with  his  family,  and 
iodges  also  a  number  of  his  fellow-workmen.  In  some 
instances,  as  many  as  fourteen  or  fifteen  men,  we  were 
told,  lodged  in  the  same  hnt;  and  this  at  best  containing 
two  apartments,  an  outer  and  an  inner,  the  former  alone 
having  a  fire-place.  Many  of  the  huts  were  filthy  dens, 
while  some  were  whitewashed  and  more  cleanly;  the 
difference,  no  doubt,  depending  on  the  turn  and  character 
of  the  inmates.  In  stormy  weather,  and  in  winter,  this 
must  be  a  most  dreary  situation  to  live  in,  eren  were 
the  dwellings  well-built  and  comfortable.  At  No.  1 
shaft,  a  workman  told  me  that  he  has  cut  a  road  through 
the  snow,  ftom  the  door  of  his  hut,  four  yards  deep. 

My  friend  and  I,  on  reaching  the  Woodhead  end  of 
the  tunnel,  were  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  a  gentle- 
man whom  we  knew,  officially  conneoted  with  the 
works. 

From  this  source,  Mr.  Roberton  and  his  friend, 
also  a  medical  gentleman  of  Manchester,  obtained 
a  great  deal  of  specific  information.  The  work 
had  been  going  on  for  six  years,  and  was  not  then 
finished.    They  were  told  that 

At  one  period,  as  many  as  about  fifteen  hundred 
labourers  were  employed,  but  the  numbers  had  fluctua- 
ted. The  hands,  he  said,  were  excessirely  drunken 
and  dissolute  —  that  a  man  would  lend  his  wife 
to  a  neighbour  for  a  gallon  of  beer — ^that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  both  sexes  (more  than  half,  he  stated)  laboured 
under  some  form  of  syphilitic  disease;  and,  in  a  word, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  conceire  of  a  set  of  people  more 
thoroughly  deprared,  degraded,  and  reckless.  With 
reference  to  the  danger  attendant  on  the  work,  he  stated, 
that  there  had  been  about  thirty  fatal  accidents  within 
and  on  the  tunnel  (thirty-two  I  am  given  to  understand^ 
sinee  the  commencement  of  the  working,  besides  seTeral 
maimed  or  disabled;  and  an  almost  incredible  number 
in  a  lesser  degree  wounded  and  variously  iigured. 

There  had  been  twenty-three  cases  of  compound, 
and  seventy-four  of  simple  fracturp  ;  and  in  all  one 
hundred  and  forty  severe  cases  of  different  kinds, 
and  four  hundred  of  minor  accidents : — 

Moreover,  we  were  told,  what  I  mention  with  hesita- 
tion, that  a  serious  proportion  of  the  accidents  was 
owing  to  the  men  going  to  work  more  orle$$  ina  date  of 
itUoxieation.  We  asked  if  there  had  been  religious  in- 
struction provided  for  the  people,  or  the  means  of  public 
worship. 

None  had  heen  provided ;  hut  the  Methodists, 
and  certain  clergymen  of  the  district,  had  occa- 
sionally yisited  the  labourers,  but  with  little  suc- 
cess. A  Moravian  home  missionary,  who  visited 
the  labourers,  informed  Mr.  Roberton  that  it  was 
no  wonder  they  were  found  in  such  a  depraved 
state:— 

For  the  work  goes  on  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and 
on  Sundajf  the  same  as  other  days,  and  such  has  been 
the  case  flrom  the  commencement.  On  the  Sunday  fol- 
lowing, the  same  worthy  person  aipUn  went  thither, 
entering  the  huts  and  conversing  with  the  workmen. 
His  first  impressions  were  now  confirmed  and  strength- 
ened. He  assured  me  that  the  workmen  and  their 
Ikmilies  were  in  a  most  brutish  state;  but  as  to  the  men 
lending  their  wives  to  each  other,  he  remarked,  that 
many  of  the  women  in  the  huts  were  not  wives,  but 
"  tally-women,"  i  e.  women  who  had  followed  the  men 
aa  their  mistresses. 

And,  indeed,  working  on  Sunday  seems  not  the 
exception,  but  the  rule ;  and  not  merely  work 
that  might  be  found  proper  and  necessary,  as 
pumping  the  water  from  the  shafts^  but  in  what- 


ever way  men  or  horses  could  expedite  the  work. 
A  missionary's  report  is — 

The  wages  are  good,  or  rather,  it  may  be  said,  are 
very  high.  Joiners  get  Ss.  per  day,  masons,  6s.;  these 
work  ten  hours  a  day.  Miners  obtain  from  48.  to  5a.;  at 
present  these  work  eight  hours,  owing  to  the  exoearire 
wetness  of  the  tunnel;  formerly  they  worked  ten  hours. 

The  hands  are  paid  once  in  nine  weeks,  and  the  pay- 
ment is  at  a  public-house.  From  the  Missionary's 
journal,  I  find  that  July  11,  was  pay-day,  after  a  nine 
weeks'  interval.  On  the  14th,  he  writes,  that  every 
where  there  were  fights,  disorder,  and  drunkennes. 
He  says,  on  this  day,  to  one  of  the  vrorionen,  <*  Why 
are  you  here,  amongst  these  drunken  people  t*'  ^lam 
waiting  for  my  money,  sir."  ^  I  thought  you  had  all 
been  paid  on  Saturday."  To  this  the  workman  answerf, 
it  might  be  still  two  or  three  days  before  all  were  paid. 
The  Missionary  asks,  what  is  the  reason  of  such  delay : 
the  workman  replies,  that  he  knows  no  reason,  unless  it 
were  to  keep  the  men  idle  till  they  had  spent  all  theii 
wages. 

The  truck  system,  though  in  a  sort  of  disguise, 
prevailed,  in  its  most  rapacious  form ;  and  the 
labourers  had  good  grounds  for  discontent  at  the 
exorbitant  price  and  had  quality  of  the  provisions 
supplied  to  them.  The  worst  brown  sugar  was 
eightpence,  hacon  and  other  meat  also  eightpenoe, 
indifferent  salt  butter  one  shilling  and  a  penny,  and 
potatoes  very  high  in  price ;  while  inferior  beer 
sold  at  sixpence  a  quart :  every  thing  being  from 
twenty  to  fifty  per  cent,  above  the  prices  of  Man- 
chester. Every  plan  is  fallen  upon  by  the 
dealers  to  drain  the  workmen  of  their  earnings. 
One  man  said — 

^  They  give  us  great  wages,  sir,  but  they  take  it  all 
from  us  again."  Every*  where  there  were  suDen  look, 
complainings,  and  gloomy  discontent,  chiefly  in  reference 
to  the  quality  and  price  of  the  provisions.    • 

In  the  Bfissionary's  journal,  July  8,  occurs  this  inci- 
dental allusion  to  the  subject :  "  Going  over  the  moor, 
this  morning,  met  two  women.  One  said,  Have  yon  not 
been  sometimes  to  pray  fi>r  Johnson  t  I  said  I  had. 
He  is  dead,  said  she;  I  have  just  laid  him  out:  it  is  hot 
little  more  than  six  years  since  I  came  to  live  on  these 
hills,  and  he  is  the  twenty-ninth  man  I  have  laid  oat| 
and  the  first  of  them  who  died  a  natural  death." 

Mr.  Roherton  says — 

During  an  experience  of  nearly  twenty-eight  yean  Id 
this  county,  as  a  medical  practitioner,  I  am  able  to 
testify  to  the  improvements  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
health  and  happiness  of  the  fkctory  hands,  as  vrell  as  in 
the  respectability  of  the  masters,  owing,  mainly,  to  the 
enlightened  regulations  under  which  the  latter  are  now 
compelled  to  conduct  their  establishments.  Lead  ns  not 
into  temptation  I  It  is  ever  vrell  to  have  the  incite- 
ments to  do  wrong  lessened  or  removed.  But  what 
worth  the  mention,  let  me  ask,  is  the  cotton  maaulactare, 
almost  confined  to  the  two  counties  of  Lancaster  and 
Lanark,  in  comparison  with  the  gigantic  railway  unde^ 
takings  present  and  projected  t 

Let  only  the  existing  manner  of  employing  labonr 
and  dealing  vnth  the  labourers,  in  railway  constroction, 
continue  for  a  few  years  longer,  and  vre  shall  have  the 
entire  country,  from  Cornwall  to  the  Orkneys,  swarming 
vrith  tens  of  tiiousands  of  debased  men,  and,  I  will  add, 
women  and  children,  as  destitute  of  the  elements  of 
religious  and  moral  knowledge,  or  of  a  sense  of  dotr 
and  propriety,  as  hordes  of  Indian  savages;  and  where 
is  he  who  will  then  be  bold  enough  to  devise,  or,  if 
derised,  to  apply  the  remedy  t  Even  now  the  erils  are 
wide  spread,  for  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  they  are 
confined  to  the  Summit  Tunnel. 

In  his  remarks  on  Mr.  Roherton's  letter,  Mr. 
Chadwick  shows  that  the  actual  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded,  on  thb  railway,  has  been  greater  than  in 
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the  foar  battles  of  Talavera,  Salanaanca,  Vittoria, 
and  Waterloo.  In  the  tunnel  it  is  three  per  cent 
of  killed,  and  fourteen  of  wounded,  and  in  these 
battles  it  was  considerably  less.  But  more  re- 
mains. The  relief  of  the  orphans  and  widows  left 
bj  these  casualties^  has  fallen  upon  the  distant 
parishes  in  which  the  labourers  had  settlements ; 
and  this  is  no  light  burden. 

The  evils  complained  of  are  greatly  aggravated  by, 
if  they  do  not  often  originate  with,  a  class  of  mid- 
dlemeOy  or  sub-contractors,  under  the  great  con- 
tractors, who  indemnify  themselves  for  very  low 
contracts  by  the  profits  obtained,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, in  supplying  the  workmen  with  necessaries. 
These  sab-contractors  are,  in  general,  of  a  low, 
nnedocated  class,  or  are  found  among  the  labourers 
themselves ;  and  they  are  perfectly  reckless  of  the 
liTes  of  the  men  they  employ,  provided  the  ap- 
pointed task  be  got  through.  The  majority  of  the 
accidents  which  occur  are  often  ascribed  to  the  igno- 
rance or  cupidity  of  these  petty  contractors,  who 
will  not  make  the  smallest  outlay,  or  incur  any 
troable  in  taking  precautions.  Thus,  it  is  said — 
A  frequent  cause  of  these  deaths,  is  the  practice  of 
catting  away  too  great  a  depth  at  once,  and  allowing 
the  etflh  to  fkll,  to  save  the  expense  of  moderate  lifts. 
The  older  and  more  experienced  navigators  are  awaie 
of  the  dangers  of  the  practice,  and  prevail  npon  the 
joonger  and  less  experienced  of  the  labourers  to  go  in 
front  whilst  such  work  is  carried  on. 

The  truck  system  prevails  on  nearly  every  rail- 
way; and  legislation  is  held  at  naught,  as  it  is 
nearly  impossible  to  prove  the  fact  of  trucking 
agamst  any  responsible  parties.  Thus,  we  hear 
from  Mr.  Chadwick  : — 

The  labourer  who  might  want  employment  has  found 
that  he  conld  only  get  it  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
beer-shop  keeper,  or  the  tally-shop  keeper;  the  labourer 
has  also  found,  that  somehow  or  other  he  could  not 
retain  his  employment  unless  he  took  a  certain  quantity 
of  beer  horn  ihe  beer-shop,  or  of  goods  firom  the  tally- 
shop.  A  contractor,  or  even  a  railway  director,  has 
been  seen  in  the  back  parlour  of  the  tally-shop  looking 
OTer  the  acconnt-books.  But  who  could  neear  that  he 
was  not  looking  over  his  own  accounts,  or  not  performing 
some  act  of  disinterested  friendship  to  the  beer-shop 
keeper!  The  putting  an  end  to  the  truck  system 
might,  in  this  instance,  as  it  has  in  others,  only  have 
shifted  the  profits  from  the  pockets  of  the  contractor  to 

a  low  description  of  shopkeepers 

I  have  been  informed  of  one  piece  of  work  undertaken 
hj  a  few  contractors,  (of  a  condition  not  much  above 
the  labourers  tiiey  engage,)  who  will  lose  by  the  work 
itself,  but  who  will  mi^e  upwards  of  £7000,  by  the 
track  of  beer  and  inferior  provisions  to  the  workmen. 
Here  the  interests  of  the  contraotors  in  the  sale  of  beer, 
were  greater  than  in  the  good  execution  of  the  work, 
and  men  under  their  arrangements  were  often  at  work 
in  a  state  of  intoxication. 

The  original  Navigators,  collected  from  the  hills 
of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire^  were  men  of  the 
finest  physical  stamina ;  in  strength  and  energy, 
and  patience  of  toil,  surpassed  by  no  class  of 
labooren  in  the  world.  But  through  intempe- 
rance and  their  vicious  modes  of  life,  the  very  race 
has  deteriorated ;  and  the  rising  generation  are, 
both  physically  and  morally,  inferior  to  their 
parents.  Mr.  Chadwick  hazards  this  alarming 
prophecy  of  the  results  of  their  demoralization  : — 

Fran  the  &cts  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  I 
sgsia  confidently  repeat^  that  the  disbanding  of  these 


larger  bodies  of  work-people  than  have  ever  in  our 
times  been  collected  together,  will,  unless  the  conse- 
quences are  averted  by  due  precautions,  be  worse  than 
even  the  disbanding  of  troops,  and  will  be  the  creation 
of  dangerous  predatory  hordes  of  vagrants,  whom  it 
will  be  difficult  as  well  as  expensive  to  meet  or  repress. 
Yet  the  case  is  by  no  means  considered  hopeless. 
These  rough  and  depraved  beings  have  still  human 
affections  that  may  be  touched,  rational  under- 
standings, however  uncultivated,  that  may  be  ap- 
pealed to ;  and  Mr.  Rawlinson,  who  must  have 
been  more  in  actual  contact  with  them  than  either 
Mr.  Roberton  or  Mr.  Chadwick,  gives  some  really 
remarkable  examples  of  the  good  effect  of  provid- 
ing for  their  temporal  comforts  and  spiritual 
wants ;  and  affirms  that,  with  regular,  moderate 
wages,  steady  employment,  and  comfortable  quiet 
homes,  good  advice,  and  good  example,  even  the 
worst  of  them  became  sober  and  industrious.  But 
where  is  all  this  to  come  from  1  We  have  seen 
enough  of  the  evil  condition  of  the  Naveys,  and 
must  devote  our  remaining  space  to  the  means 
suggested  for  their  improvement.  And  here  the 
fundamental  principle  relied  on,  is  making  the 
directors,  proprietors,  and  contractors  of  railways 
legally  responsible  for  the  consequences  of  their 
own  neglect.  On  this  head,  Mr.  Chadwick  re- 
marks : — 

I  must  observe,  that  the  shifting  from  the  undertakers 
of  such  works  to  the  public,  the  pecuniary  consequences 
even  of  groM  negligence,  is  an  exception  wearing  prima 
facie  the  appearance  of  justice;  but  firom  observations  of 
my  own,  I  should  be  able  to  prove  that  it  is  of  most  in- 
jurious influence  on  the  condition  of  the  working  classes, 
and  thence  upon  all  classes  of  society.  In  the  course  of 
the  inquiries  into  the  labour  in  factories,  I  have  heard 
it  declared,  in  respect  to  some  fatal  accidents,  that  they 
arose  entirely  from  the  recklessness  and  indiscretion  of 
the  work-people  themselves.  ^  Might  they  not,  then," 
I  have  asked,  **  have  been  easily  avoided  by  engaging  as 
work-people  persons  of  ordinary  discretion  1"  "  O  yes, 
certainly  1"  was  the  usual  answer.  ^  We  warned  them, 
over  and  over  again,  but  it  was  of  no  use." 

Now,  it  may  be  s^sked  of  these  employers,  by  society 
at  large,  '*Why  should  ve  have  to  bear  the  conse- 
quences of  your  employing  indiscreet  labourers  ?" 

The  registered  deaths  from  what  are  called  acci- 
dents, are  upwards  of  eleven  thousand  per  annum 
in  the  united  kingdom,  and  of  these  a  large  pro- 
portion are  adult  labourers  employed  in  dangerous 
works.  In  Austria  and  Prussia,  useful  laws 
exist  for  the  regulation  of  the  mines.  The 
proprietors  of  mines  are  bound  to  support  the 
sick  miners,  to  provide  medical  assistance,  to  de- 
fray their  funeral  expenses,  and  to  support  their 
widows.  Such  an  arrangement,  of  course,  makes 
the  owners  of  mines  look  before  them  ;  and  sick 
and  provident  funds  are,  therefore,  instituted 
among  the  workmen,  nnder  the  inspection  of  their 
employers.  The  ovniers  of  mines  are  also,  from 
their  liabilities,  much  more  careful  in  the  selection 
and  moral  training  of  the  workmen  ;  as  it  is  found 
that  accidents,  in  a  great  measure,  whether  in 
mines  or  railroads,  arise  from  tlie  ignorance  and 
recklessness  of  the  men  themselves.  Again,  on 
this  branch  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Chadwick  makes 
some  excellent  observations.  What,  he  asks, 
*^  would  be  thought  of  intrusting  a  ship  with  the 
lives  of  the  crew  and  passengers,  to  an  ill-informed 
captain,  or  a  common  seaman  ? "— 
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And  yet  a  loeonotiTe  engine  nuy  reqmre  as  mneh 
inielligenoe  and  discretion  as  a  ship;  and  this  engine, 
with  the  lires  of  some  two  hundred  or  more  of  passengers, 
is  intrusted  to  the  discretion  of  a  common  labourer, 
destitute  of  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  action  of  such  engines  depend,  in  general  not  care- 
taXLj  instructed  and  trained  in  the  management  of  the 
engme  which  he  guides,  eren  for  ordinary  occasions ; 
and  if  any  thing  unusual  or  extraordinary  happens,  he  is 
as  much  at  a  loss  as  the  most  ignorant,  for  the  want  of 
training,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  which 
would  best  prepare  him  to  meet  all  contingencies.    .    . 

An  influential  director  of  an  important  line  of  railway, 
thought  it  a  sufficient  answer  to  some  obserTations  I 
made  to  him  in  objection  to  the  practice  of  employing 
common  labourers  as  engine-driyers,  that  the  company 
gare  them  very  high  wages,— as  mnch  as  two  pounds 
a-week.  High  wages,  with  such  a  class  of  men,  only 
increases  the  danger;  for  it  generally  leads  to  an  increase 
of  drinking 

This  is  a  subject  of  such  deep  interest  to  the  com- 
munity, that  it  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  leading 
gOYemments,  and  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  scientific 
men  of  Europe  and  America.  Legislative  enactments 
haye  been  passed,  recommending  remedies,  and  inflicting 
penalties;  but  so  long  as  men  are  careless  of  their  own 
lifes,  and  ignorant  and  careless  of  the  consequences  to 
others,  there  is  little  or  no  hope  of  improTcment  in 
regurd  to  a  better  and  more  efficient  management  of 
steam-boilers 

It  is  my  confirmed  opinion,  (now  that  the  oountry  is 
coyered  with  steam  and  steam-engines,)  that  the  en- 
gineers, stokers,  and  firemen,  should  be  persons  of  some 
education.  They  should  at  least  be  conyersant  with 
the  common  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  should  receiye  in- 
structions in  the  more  simple  laws  of  physics;  and, 
aboye  all,  they  should  be  men  of  sober  kiAUs  and  ex- 
emplary morcU  conduct 

The  way  to  obtain  this  end  with  the  most  certainty, 
is  to  make  it  the  pecuniary  interest  of  the  shareholders, 
or  employers  of  machinery,  to  obtain  educated  men;  and 
that  is  to  make  them  responsible  for  the  pecuniary  con- 
sequences of  employing  the  uneducated.  Without  this, 
no  faith  is  to  be  put  in  proyisions  for  education  ;  for 
there  can  be  no  dependence  that  the  specially  educated 
would  be  fairly  selected,  or  the  extra  labour  and  skill 
of  the  competent  education  would  be  duly  appreciated 
or  fairly  paid  for.  The  object  will,  I  apprehend,  be 
more  easily  and  completely  obtained,  by  the  simple 


action  of  a  peoania«y  Interest  wiUiout  regnlatienB,  tbta 
by  any  probable  legislatiye  or  administratiye  legolatioss, 
with  penalties  for  their  enforcement,  acting  without 
such  an  interest,  or  against  it. 

Mr.  Chad  wick  farther  states,  that  in  America  it 
has  become  the  practice  in  sereral  States  to  charge 
upon  thesQ  undertakings  the  whole  pecuniary  con- 
sequences of  accidents,  and  with  the  best  effect. 
In  brief,  Mr.  Chadwick  has  great  faith  in  the 
principle  of  pecuniary  responsibility,  in  regulating 
matters  of  this  sort,  and  he  seems  to  haye  faith  in 
nothing  else.  This  part  of  his  suggestions  b  fol- 
lowed up  by  what  should  be  done  to  render  the 
condition  of  the  labourers  engaged  in  forming 
railroads  more  like  that  of  ciyilized  and  Christian 
men.  The  directors  of  the  Chester  and  Holj'head 
railway  form  an  honourable  exception  to  the 
general  rule  of  managing  such  works,  and  others 
begin  to  imitate  their  example.  They  pay 
their  five  thousand  labourers  in  money,  and  not 
at  a  public-house ;  and  they  permit  no  Sunday 
work.  They  appoint  not  regular  preachers,  but 
"  Scripture-readers,"  who  are  inteUigent  and  well- 
conducted  men,  of  nearly  their  own  olass,  to  attend 
the  works  and  instruct  the  workmen.  Seyenl 
great  works  haye  lately  been  exeouted  in  Lombaidy 
and  in  Tuscany,  in  which  thousands  of  labourers 
have  been  engaged,  and  under,  it  would  seem,  cir- 
cumstances much  more  favourahle  to  their  moral 
habits  and  physical  comforts,  than  in  England ; 
though  eyery  one  agrees  that  the  Naveys  are  as 
susceptible  of  improvement  as  any  other  class  of 
uneducated  labourers.  When  the  subject  of  rail- 
ways, as  they  may  prospectively  aflfect  the  inte- 
rests of  the  public,  is  brought  before  Parliament, 
let  us  hope  that  the  condition  of  the  Naveys,  and 
the  proper  means  for  its  present  and  fature  ameli- 
oration, will  not  be  lost  sight  of,  Mr.  Boberton 
has  probably  given  the  worst  view  of  it,  bnt  the 
best  that  can  be  given  admits  of  impiovemait. 
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The  No9iHaU ;  or,  a  Year  among  the  EngliA  JeauUe; 
a  personal  Narratiw.    With  an  Essay  on  the  Consti- 
httiontf  the  Confessional  MoralUy,  and  History  of  the 
Jesuits.  By  Andrew  Steinmetz.  Post  octavo,  pp.  380. 
Xiondon :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 
This  is  a  disappointing  book,  though  we  frankly  ad- 
mit that  the  cause  lies  not  with  the  anthgr,  bnt  with  the 
vagne  and  idle  expectations  which  the  title  begets. 
What  dark  secrets  of  the  prison-house  are  looked  for,  in 
a  year  among  the  Jesnifcs  I  The  fickle  novice  has  none  to 
tell;  and  the  plain  and  somewhat  flat  and  homely  truth 
must  content  his  readers,  for  the  wwk  is  more'oreditable 
to  his  oandonr  than  to  his  talent  for  embellishment. 
Andrew  Steinmeta  is  descended  of  French  and  German 
parents.    He  was  bom  in  a  Swedish  island,  and  bred  a 
Bomaa  Catholic,  his  mother  being  of  that  fluth,  while 
"kia  fkther  was  a  Protestant.    He  studied  medicine  for  a 
short  time,  when  a  boy ;  bnt  being,  we  fear,  a  rather 
unsteady  youth,  he  fimcied  he  had  a  vocation  to  the 
priesthood;  he,  therefore,  came  to  £^land,  and,  for  five 
years^  attended  ^  St.  Cuthbert's  CoUege,"  or  at  Ushaw, 


near  Durham.  His  mother  died;  his'hopes  fkilad,  but  his 
ambition  had  not  decided ;  and  it  flashed  upon  hiii>  aU 
at  once,  that  he  might  make  a  better  figure  in  the  world 
than  as  a  priest ;  so  he  repaired  to  London,  and  pn- 
bably  saw  no  very  clear  or  inyiting  path  opening  in  lif«» 
when  again,  all  at  once,  as  if  by  sudden  inspiration,  the 
youth  of  impulses,  one  day,  in  Fleet  Street,  ooneeivsd 
the  idea  of  becoming  a  Jesuit.  Bnt  the  Jesuit,  bd 
states,  is  <*  a  picked  man."  He  must,  like  the  Lerite, 
be  free  from  personal  deformity,  nnaceased  of  eiine, 
bom  in  wedlock,  possessed  of  talents,  and  of  more  than 
average  ability.  Our  candidate  must  have  answered  to 
all  these  conditions,  for  he  was  at  once  aocepted.  It 
must  also  be  owned  that,  when  tired  of  his  probatioSf 
he  was  qnite  as  easily  suifored  to  depart.  And  now  v« 
must  give  our  readers  a  passing  glance  of  the  norioo-lift 
at  **  Hodder-house,"  the  residenee,  at  Stonyhnist,  aet 
apart  f6r  training  young  Jesuits.  With  the  seminsrr 
itself  Mr.  Hewitt  has  akeady  made  them  acquainted, 
through  our  pages. 
I  wentto<'Hodder-hoaie*'-Hio  the  place  of  the  KoTitiate 
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isoIM.  IwafneeivadftitliedoorbytheFfttharofthe 
Homts,  who  wittd  my  band  with  rapture,  kissed  it,  and, 
kidiag  no  to  the  little  ohapel,  knelt  down,  to  oSety  I  sap- 
pose,  » thanksgiving  similar  to  mine  of  the  preTions  Son- 
(Uy.  I  was  mnoh  aibeted  hj  the  ferronr  of  this  venerable- 
Jookiiig  man :  his  hair  gfmj  with  age,  and  his  ooonte- 
BUM  fiinowed  bjr  (can  or  religions  mortifications.  .  .  . 
A  **  brothep>noviee*'  led  me  over  the  Tarions  parts  of 
thehoatt,and  then  I  was  introdooed  to  all  the  noviees, 
who  were  assembled  in  the  ^  recreati<m-foom." 

All  the  noTieee  wore  long  blaek  eassoeks,  with  a  strip 
of  the  aaterial  of  whioh  tiiej  were  made  hanging  down 
from  the  shoolders :  to  ijpifj,  I  believe,  the  wings  on 
whieb,  hj  meditation,  the  sonl  soars  to  heaven.  They 
had  caps  which  seemed  very  much  the  worse  for  wear 
—a  &ct  which  was  afterrards  explained  by  another, 
m,  that  for  the  sake  of  '^  mortification"  the  old  clothes 
and  csfit-off  habiliments,  &c.  of  the  students  at  the  col- 
lege, were  consigned  to  the  use  of  the  novices.  There 
WIS  nothiog,  however,  in  their  countenances  that  indi- 
nted  txoeonve  aasterity,  or  much  success  in  the  art  of 
looking  leligioas;  which,  of  course,  is  to  be  acquired 
onlj  by  practice  :  by  q/ler-practice. 

After  this  introduction,  the  novices  left  the  room. 
I  remamed  with  the  brother  who  had  me  in  charge,  and 
whose  duty  it  was  to  apprise  me  of  all  the  regulations 
of  the  estabUshment :  the  hours  of  rest  and  rising,  the 

things  that  mighl  and  might  not  be  done 

Aa  the  wintry  evening  had  closed  in,  we  remained  at 
the  fireside  in  liie  recreation-room,  till  the  bell  rang  for 
upper.  My  companion  then  instantly  rose,  and  re- 
heirsed  the  A»ffd%B;  to  which  I  responded  as  well  as 
this  sadden  appeal  to  my  religious  memory  (somewhat 
weakened  by  worldly  pursuits)  would  allow,  and  then 
McoBjNuued  him  to  the  refectory. 

The  novices  stood  in  front  of  the  tables  on  both  sides 
of  the  room; — the  Superior  entered,  went  to  his  table 
soar  the  fire-place,  and  said  grace  in  Latin,  the  novices 
repeating  the  responses  with  ready  exactness  and  solemn 
csdeacs. 

Daring  supper  I  could  not  help  observing  that  the 
noTiceo  never  raised  their  eyes  firom  the  square  foot  of 
soiface  that  included  their  plate  and  cup  :  this  was 
"keeping custody  of  eyes,"  as  I  shall  afterwards  explain 
»ore  at  large.  I  saw  their  faces,  but  they  did  not  see 
■iae;  bo  that,  by  sympathy,  I  imitated  their  pious  de- 
iBeaooor,  fiMliag,  as  it  were,  aahamed  of  my  worldly 
corioeity. 

The  silence,  too — ^for  not  a  word  was  spoken  to  ask 
for  aught,  or  in  thanks  for  the  supply — ^had  a  solemnity 
in  it  which  had  nerer  struck  me  before ;  though,  f^om 
^y  youth  upwards,  I  had  been  accustomed  to  eat  where 
^no  talking  was  allowed."  All  that  was  needed  was 
Wore  us,  or  the  vigilant  **  waiters" — conscientious 
AOTices  as  they  were — ^anticipated  every  want. 

As  soon  as  the  novelty  of  the  scene  had  produced  its 
Snt  eifect,  my  attention  was  directed  to  the  reader,  who 
^  delivering  to  us  the  axioms  on  politeness  alluded  to 
uz  the  introduction.*  These  axioms  were  composed  in 
Latin :  good  Ciceronian  Latin ;  which  indeed  most  of 
the  ancient  Jesuits  wrote  on  every  topic  prescribed  or 
ttaetioned  by  Holy  Obedience.  I  regretted  that  I  had 
not  &llen  in  with  that  book  before;  for  at  that  period  of 
iny  life,  I  was  engaged  in  collecting  the  most  remarkable 
uioms  of  all  vrriters  ancient  and  modem. 

The  fact  of  this  book  being  read  to  the  novices  was 
highly  gratifying^I  saw  in  it  the  presage  of  the  men 
who  were  ^  to  be  armed  at  all  points." 

When  about  half-an-hour  had  elapsed,  or  rather  when 
>I1  the  novices  had  finished  their  meal,  the  Superior 
iMo— a  simultaneous  but  orderly  rising  of  all  the 
Bovioes  followed — grace  was  said  and  responded  to— 
^  Superior  led  the  way,  and  we  followed  hun  to  the 
chapel,  where  we  remained  for  a  few  minutes,  and  thence 
PVMeeded  to  the  reereation-room. 

All  the  novices  knelt  down  on  entering  the  room  for 
a  second  or  two,  and  then  commenced  the  clatter  of 
tongues,  once  more  Joyfully  f^e 

*  A  f<rflQ  entitled,  •«  Hints  on  Etiquette.'* 


It  stmok  me  at  the  time,  as  worthy  of  remark,  how 
soon  the  human  mind  adapts  itself  to  influences  from 
without,  after  once  the  idea  of  uncompromising  necessity 
is  impressed  upon  the  will.  Here  were  youths  who  left 
college  only  the  year  before, — ^here  were  two  full  grown 
men  who  seemed  to  have  known  the  world.  They  had 
q>ent  but  one  year  in  the  Novitiate,  and  yet  they  talked 
of  the  Bonl's  concerns  as  if  they  had  passed  their  lives 
with  Jerome  in  the '*  howling  wilderness."    .... 

The  reader  must  totally  discard  the  idea  that  there 
was  aught  of  melancholy  or  outrageous  cant  in  our  con- 
versations; very  far  from  it — ^we  were  rational  on  the 
most  irrational  absurdities;  for  we  were,  for  the  most 
part,  youngs  unsophisticated;  with  minds  of  wax,  which 
the  innate  spirit  of  devotion  —  that  solace  of  every 
woe,— had  complacently  impressed  with  her  beautiful 
image. 

On  this  first  evening  of  my  probation,  I  was  gratified 
vrith  the  animated  conversation  on  all  sides  :  frequent 
peals  of  laughter  resounded  on  my  startled  ear,— for  the 
reader  must  be  told  that  there  are  many  amusing,  highly 
exhilarating  stories  m  the  *<  Lives  of  the  Saints,"  and  in 
devotional  ^  tradition  f'  and  surely  it  is  as  possible  to 
laugh  piously  as  it  is  to  laugh  profanely.  But  in  the 
vei7  midst  of  this  eigoyment— at  the  very  height  of  this 
reciprocal  exultation  of  heart,  suddenly  a  bell  rang. 

lliis  was  my  first  lesson  in  the  Novitiate.  As  if 
struck  dumb,  the  syllable,  half  uttered,  was  cleft  in 
twain,  and  a  dead  pause  ensued.  In  silence  we 
ascended  the  stairs,  and  entered  the  chapel.    We  knelt. 

.  .  •  .  .  Then  followed  the  kissing  of  a  relic,  of 
Ignatius  or  Xavibb,  I  forget  which  :  the  father  held 
the  glass  case  in  his  hand,  which  we  all  kissed  in  suc- 
cession as  we  filed  off  to  bed. 

Many  of  the  observances  appear  petty  and  puerile; 
but  they  must  have  been  well-considered.  The  grand 
objeot  is  to  train  youth  to  implicit,  unquestioning  obe- 
dience, and  supreme  love  of  the  Order;  and,  meanwhile, 
to  afford  escape-valves  to  youthfhl  animal  spirits.  Many 
of  the  manoeuvres  are  also,  doubtless,  adopted  upon  the 
same  principle  that  little  children  are  sent  to  school,  not 
to  leain  any  thing,  but  to  be  out  of  harm's  way. 

Since  the  novice  abandoned  his  vocation,  we  presume 
that  he  has  also  changed  his  faith.  He  was,  while  in 
the  first  ardour  of  his  enthusiasm  at  least,  a  warm  aqi 
devout  worshipper  of  the  Virgin. 

A  day,  where  every  day  is  like  its  brother,  may  give 
the  reader  some  idea  of  how  the  current  of  life,  among 
the  novices,  moves  in  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

We  rose  at  five,  or  half-past,  I  forget  which.  The 
brother  porter  (of  whose  office,  more  anon)  walked  from 
curtain  to  curtain,  which  he  scratched,  uttering  the 
words,  '^  Deo  gnUias  /"  **  thanks  be  to  God  1"  to  which 
every  novice  replied,  ^  Deo  gratia$  /"  and  rose  instantly. 
As  soon  as  he  was  out  of  bed  he  pulled  the  upper  sheets 
over  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and,  **  collecting  himself,"  that 
is,  thinking  of  God,  or  making  some  pious  ejaculations, 
he  dressed  himself  as  speedily  as  possible,  but  still  vrith 
the  utmost  decorum,  vrithont  bustle  or  noise.  When 
completely  dressed,  and  not  before,  he  emerged  from  his 
cell. 

One  after  another  we  filed  down  to  the  back  regions 
of  the  house,  where  there  was  a  pump,  and  there  we 
performed  the  first  menial  duty  of  Holy  Obedience." 

This  was  done  calmly,  seriously,  piously,— for  we 
walked  in  prayer 

From  tt»  pump  aforesaid,  we  proceeded  to  the 
lavatory ;  washed,  and  returned  to  our  cells  to  brush 
our  hair. 

We  had  not  much  to  brush.  When  I  went  to  the 
Novitiate  my  hair  was  long,  and  fell  to  my  shoulden. 
The  contrast,  when  I  saw  the  jail-fashion  of  the 
novices,  was  unpleasant;  and  I  had  the  weakness  to  re- 
tain the  '^  honour  of  the  head,"  despite  the  tacit  admoni- 
tion. I  expeoted  every  day  an  order  to  conform,  but  it 
never  wa»}  till  at  lengthj  ashamed  of  myself^  I  saeri* 
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Seed  tbe  toy  of  Tsnity,  Mid  was  Toligioiialy  ahoin  by  the 
cook 

The  role  of  the  Sdmmabt,  which  fashioiiB  the  exterior 
of  the  novice,  is  the  following : — 

**  All  should  take  the  most  diligent  care  to  guard  the 
gates  of  the  senses, — ^particnlarly  the  eyes,  ears,  and 
tongne,  from  all  irregnlarity;  and  preserre  themselTes 
in  peace  and  true  internal  humility, —and  to  exhibit 
this  humility  by  silence,  when  it  is  to  bo  obwnred;  bnt 
when  they  are  to  speak,  by  the  circumspection  and  edi- 
fication of  their  words,  and  modesty  of  their  looks,  and 
demureness  of  their  steps,  and  every  moToment — with- 
out any  sign  of  impatience  or  pride :  in  all  things  pro- 
curing and  deserving  that  the  best  of  every  thing  should 
be  given  to  others;  esteeming  in  their  mind  all  others, 
as  it  were,  their  superiors,  and  by  outwardly  exhibiting 
with  simplicity  and  religious  moderation,  the  respect 
and  reverence  which  the  rank  of  the  party  demands  : 
and  thus  it  may  come  to  pass  that,  taking  thought  for 
each  other  reciprocally,  they  may  increase  in  devotion, 
and  praise  God  our  Lord,  whom  each  should  study  to 
recognise  in  another  as  in  His  image." 

Twenty  minutes,  or  half-an-hour,  I  forget  which, 
elapsed  flrom  the  time  of  rising — the  dock  gave  its 
notice — the  brother  porter  rang  thrice  successively — 
we  marched  into  the  chapel.  After  a  short  prayer  in 
silence,  the  porter  read  the  **  points  "  of  the  meditation. 
We  meditated  kneeling,  standing,  sitting,  and  kneeling 
again,  for  the  space  of  an  hour. 

The  chapel  is  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  parlour. 
Benches,  with  long  cushions  in  front,  are  i^aced  trans- 
versely, and  along  the  sides. 

The  porter's  place  was  near  the  door,  and  any  one 
quitting  the  chapel  had  first  to  ask  his  leave. 

The  Superior  meditated  in  his  room,  I  suppose;  for  he 
only  came  in  for  mass 

Meditation  ended,  the  Superior  entered,  and  rehearsed 
the  ^  Litany  of  Je8us,"~a  sweet,  affectionate  appeal  to 
the  Redeemer,  which  makes  every  thrilling  Incident  in 
the  life  of  the  Man  made  God,  a  source  of  ardent  hope 
and  steadfast  confidence 

As  soon  as  mass  was  ended,  we  rose— eyes  downcast, 
head  inclined  a  little,  not  much — ^hands  joined  on  the 
breast— and  walked  decorously  to  our  cells  for  half-an- 
hour's  "  spiritual  reading." 

This  was  Rodriguez  on  **  Christian  Perfection." 

If  the  Jesuits  were  asked  to  produce  a  book  which 
contained  their  recognised  morality, "  Christian  Perfec- 
tion," by  RoDRiouBz,  wonld  be,  I  imagine,  the  book 
selected :  not  ^  Escobab,"  *'  Lbssius,"  **  Busubaum," 
&c 

Our  breakfkst  consisted  of  oatmeal  porridge,  with 
milk  and  bread.  Grace  was  said  in  Latin.  We  ate  in 
silence  and  ''recollection,"  and  with  downcast  eyes. 
The  porter  alone  was  exempt  from  this  restriction,  for 
he  had  to  see  that  others  did  their  duty.  When  all  had 
finished  he  rose — we  did  the  same— grace  was  said — ^we 
followed  him  to  the  dormitory. 

A  minute  or  two  elapsed  and  the  bell  rang.  It  oalled 
ns  to  the  chapel  for  a  lecture  on  the  rules  of  the  Novi- 
Each  novice  had  a  little  book  called  '^  The  Snni 


mary."  **  The  Summary  "  is  written  in  Latin,  and  con- 
tains about  thirty  rules,  extracted  from  the  "  Constitu- 
tions," for  the  guidance  of  the  novices.  We  had  to  get 
these  rules  by  heart. 

A  lecture  was  heard,  and  then  each  novice  made  his 
own  bed,  in  his  cell  or  dormitory;  then  followed 
''manual  works;"  as  shoe -brushing,  dusting,  cleaning 
knives,  gardening,  digging  potatoes,  &c.&c.  The  son 
of  a  lord  helped  our  novice  to  carry  a  tub,  and  put 
things  to  rights,  as  house-maids  say. 

About  twenty  minutes  before  dinner,  the  "Deo 
gratias"  was  given  out  by  the  porter.  We  went  and 
washed,  and  at  the  sound  of  the  bell  we  said  (to  our- 
selves) what  Roman  Catholics  call  the  "  Angelus."  It 
consists  of  three  sentences  and  three  Ave  Marias,  in 
memory  of  the  Annunciation  of  the  Vhrgin  Mary.  We 
then  went  to  chapel, 


The  reader  may,  perh^s,  fancy  that  ?re  havs  not  bd 
much  time  for  sinning;  bnt  he  is  mistaken :  we  went  to 
chapel  for  the  examination  of  conscience.  Wereaiiiied 
kneeling  during  this  quarter  of  an  hour. 

It  may  be  adced  what  we  examined  onr  coosoieneM 
to  find  !  I  will  state  a  few  novioe-sins,  and  the  regolt 
of  this  proceeding  will  render  the  matter  perfectly  in- 
telligible. Suppose  a  novice  walked  rather  hnrriedl j— 
it  was  a  fault.  If  he  contradicted  his  brother  in  con- 
versation— it  was  a  fkult.  If  he  failed  in  the  custody 
of  the  eyes— it  was  a  frknlt.  It  might  happen  that  be 
spoke  more  to  one  than  another— it  was  a  foolt.  He 
laxighed  too  loudly— that  was  a  fault.  In  fine,  he  hu 
not  "done  his  best" in  every  public  duty— this  iik 
fault.  These  are  sins  ;  but  every  novice  has  sone  par- 
ticular failing,  which  he  has  determined  more  or  lea 
fervently  to  vanquish:  here,  then,  is  an  interesting 
batUe  to  fight. 

Every  novice  has  "a  Soul's  Day-book,"  in  which  bis 
sins  and  failings  are  registered.  It  has  a  line  gndoilly 
shortening,  for  each  day  of  the  week,  and  some  lines  for 
"  casual  entries."  So  that  the  sins  must,  of  necessity, 
fall  off  towards  the  end  of  the  week,  with  the  shorteniog 
lines.  There  is  no  place  for  them  in  the  aocooni-book. 
St.  Stanislaus  is  a  great  saint  among  the  Jesuits ;  ind, 
upon  his  day  our  novice,  still  in  the  first  glow  of  en- 
thusiasm, and  animated  by  tropical  blood,  entered  into 
certain  resolutions  thus  preluded :  — 


Resolution  I.  To  do  every  thing  in  the  best  i 
H.  Never  to  go  to  public  duties  with  dirty  shoes,  &c— 
III.  To  keep  my  room  in  order. — IV.  To  conform  to 
the  will  of  others.— y.  To  do  nothing  extra  without 
the  consent  of  the  superior.— Jesus  t  Mary  !  Staniskns. 

Every  day  the  novices  confessed  their  ftults  to  tbe 
superior,  and  underwent  some  slight  penance,  snch  as 
repeating  a  penitential  psalm,  kissing  the  floor  or  tbe 
feet  of  some  other  novice.  For  a  very  great  &iilt,  feet 
were  kissed  all  round.  The  novices  dined  in  silence, 
some  one  reading  a  suitable  book;  then  went  to  chapel, 
then  to  the  recreation-room,  and  again  prayer.  Tbe 
great  art  seems  varying  employments.  The  table  was 
plentifully  supplied,  and  two  novices  waited  in  ton. 
The  young  men  were' eigoined  to  "satisfy  their  appe- 
tite." The  novitiate  "  was  hard  work,  and  nature  most 
be  supported."  Nay,  there  was  indulgence  on  festiTsl 
days.    On  such  days,  it  is  said  : 

After  dinner,  we  assembled  in  the  reoreation-rooa, 
as  usual,  and  after  a  convenient  interval  the  bell  rang  : 
we  returned  to  the  refectory,  where  oar  eyes  beheld  the 
now  innocent  baits  of  sensuality-— cake,  fhiit,  and  wine. 
We  sat  down,  the  superior  at  Uie  head  of  the  table,  and 
indulged  in  holy  merriment.  It  was  a  pleasant,  rational 
symposium,  that  might  be  quoted  as  an  example  of  crea- 
tion's gifts  used  bnt  not  abused :  the  blessings  of  tbe 
Creator  without  the  superadded  curse  of  the  creatnre. 
On  these  occasions  we  chatted,  we  laughed;  we  laid  np 
spirit  and  strength  for  another  stage  in  our  pilgrimage. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  often,  every  day,  the 
ch^>el  was  visited,  for  a  few  minntes,  for  prayer, 
"mortification  or  meditation."  The  last  duty  of  tbe 
day  was  "  kissing  of  the  relic."   It  was  thus  performed: 

The  Superior  held  the  relic  in  his  right  hand,  and  a 
small  napkin  in  his  left.  After  presenting  it  to  the  lips 
of  one  novice,  he  wiped  it,  and  so  on.  I  must  say  that 
I  never  thoroughly  conquered  my  repugnance  to  **  sob- 
mit "  to  this  k^sing;  but  "Ad  nuuorem  Dei  gbnam'' 
was  my  adopted  motto:  I  forgot  the  act  in  the  inten- 
tion. 

From  the  chapel  we  retired  to  the  dormitory.  In  an 
instant  yon  might  hear  all  the  beds  creaking  on  their 
hinges,  and  resuming  the  horiaontal.  We  got  between 
the  sheets  as  soon  as  poissible, "  right  tired  "  in  body  and 
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■iod,  sod  Defer  likely  to  vaSa  from  wut  of  eloop.  A 
hw  minatei  titer,  the  porter  come  round,  senleMiig  ftt 
eieh  eoftuB  with  hia  ^Deo  gratiaal"  to  wUeh  eaoh 
ooriee  mponded :  if  he  hftd  not  fkllen  asleop,  which 
smetiafle  hippened. 

If  it  was  a  <*  mortiflctttion  ni^t,'*  the  novioea  remained 
uttiD;  in  their  heds,  waiting  for  the  tinkling  of  a  email 
bell;  and  then  each  adminiatered  to  himaelf  on  hia  back, 
btied  for  the  parpooe,  the  ^  diaoipline." 

This  ditcipline,  which  is  described  in  another  part  of 
the  Tolojnei  we  shall  giro  in  order. 

I  will  DOW  describe  the  ^  discipline/'  and  chain  of  the 
NoTitiite. 

The  diadpline,  or  whip,  is  made  of  whipcord.  It  is  a 
kind  of  eat-o'-aine  tails,  duly  knotted  at  the  ends  of  the 
uih.  The  chain— this  name  baa  doubtless  coqjared  up 
phutoms  which  I  moat  unfortunately  dispel — the  chain 
wu  made  of  Bteel-wire,  exactly  the  tbicknesa  of  that  in- 
dicated in  some  knitting-books  as  No.  23,  or  about  the 
diameter  of  whipcord.  The  wire  was  bent  into  the 
ihtpe  of  a  horse-shoe,  so  as  to  form  links,  the  eztre- 
loities  being  twisted  so  as  to  keep  the  links  together, 
ud allow  of  motion  up  and  down;  and  at  OTory  link 
the  soperfluouB  wire  projected  about  half  an  inch,  not 
rounded  off  nor  pointed,  but  just  as  it  was  cut  or  filed. 
I  hare  jost  constructed  one,  and  think  that  there  must 
bare  been  about  a  doien  or  fourteen  links,  with  the  two 
pzoogs  on  each.  I  must  describe  these  **  helps  to  holy 
liTiog'*  in  operation. 

They  were  not  constantly  used,  but  only  at  stated 
times,  such  as  during  Lent;  but  at  any  time  with  per- 
oiaion.  During  Lent  we  used  them  twice  a-week. 
The  porter  gave  out  '^  Mortification  I'' — we  understood 
liim.  After  he  had  gone  the  round  of  the  curtains  with 
the  "  Deo  gratias— thanks  be  to  Grod  !"  we  made  ready 
hj  oncoTering  our  shoulders— each  noTice  sitting  in  hia 
bed,  and  seized  the  whip.  The  time  the  porter  took  for 
these  preliminaries  presupposed  an  equal  alacrity  in  the 
other  noTices :  we  were  always  ready  when  he  rang  a 
UDall  beU,  and  then,oh  then,if  the  thing  ediflea  you,  gentle 
reader,  be  edified;  if  it  makes  you  laugh,  laugh  to  your 
heart's  content,  at  the  sound  of  twenty  whips  cracking, 
like  ahlilstorm,  on  the  twenty  innocent  backs  in  ques- 
tioD.  I  think  we  were  restricted  to  twelve  strqkes : 
tbej  were  given  aa  rapidly  aa  possible  :  all  ended  almost 
at  the  same  inatant.  In  the  excitement,  Tory  aimilar  to 
a  shower-bath,  we  oould  not  help  tossing  the  whip  into 
the  desk;  and  then,  diving  into  the  sheets,  felt  very 
comfortable  indeed  !  Perhaps,  after  the  chorus  of  flage- 
l^tion,  you  might  hear  a  young  novice  giggling;  "  it  was 
quite  natural,*'  he  could  not  help  it ! 

The  ^cAaim"  ia  not  very  severe  aa  a  punishment. 
Erea  the  fasting,  like  that  of  the  monks  of  Melrose  on 
Fridays,  may  be  endured. 

Oar  method  of  fasting  was  as  follows  : — ^we  had  a 
OBall  piece  of  dry  toast  and  a  cup  of  excellent  coffee  in 
the  morning :  we  had  a  good  dinner  of  fish,  or  meat;  if 
it  was  not  a  day  of  abstinence  as  well — that  is,  every 
ether  day.  Sunday  is  neither  a  fast  nor  abatinenee  day 
in  onr  cold  latitudes,  though  formerly,  in  the  palmy  days 
of  "modern  Rome,"  a  Black  Lent  was  occasionally  ful- 
>Binated  on  the  faithfbl,  when  even  Sundays  were  in- 
daded  as  daya  of  faat  and  abstinence. 

In  the  evening,  we  had  a  alight  collation  :  I  forget 
what  it  conaisted  of,  but  it  waa  quite  satisfactory;  the 
fastiog-diet  at  Hodder  waa  just  what  has  always  consti- 
tnted  my  ordinary  fare  whilst  in  **  the  world." 

The  enthuaiaam  of  our  novice  quickly  burnt  out.  He 
witbed  to  be  gone,  and  the  wish  waa  not  opposed. 
However  the  Jesuits  might  regret  their  loss,  they  bore 
it  well;  and,  inatead  of  a  trial  by  a  tribunal  of  Inquisi- 
ten>ti8eabled,by  torch  light,  in  a  dungeon,  or  building 
^P  the  sinner,  alive,  in  a  wall,  they  gave  the  truant  a 
P&ir  of  shabby  trousers,  and  money  to  pay  hia  coach-hire 
to  London.  Whether  he  has  made  the  Society  a  suitable 


return,  it  ia  for  the  reader  to  judge. — Half  the  volume 
is  useftilly  filled  with  an  essay  on  the  history  and  con- 
stitutions of  the  Jesuits. 

Ref^s  of  Hydr&paiky ;  or,  CkmHtpation  not  a  diteoie  of 
the  BoKels,  Indtgettion  not  a  ditease  of  the  Stomaeh, 
^c.  4fe.  4'C'  ^^  which  are  added,  cases  cured  at 
Stanstead  Bury  House,  vrith  observations  on  the 
treatment  generally.  By  Edward  Johnson,  M.D. 
Author  of "  Life,  Health,  and  Diaeaae,"  &c.  &c.  Simp- 
kin,  Marshall  &  Co. 

Dr.  Edward  Johnson,  a  very  olover  and  ingenious 
maO|  though  somewhat  fond  of  broaching  a  new  theory, 
or  sporting  a  paradox,  has  been  for  some  time  at  the 
head  of  a  Hydropathic  establishment  in  Herts,  having 
previously  studied  or  observed  under  Priesnitz,  at 
Gralfonberg.  He  has,  of  course,  a  very  bad  opinion  of 
drugs,  though  he  does  not  abaolutely  disclaim  them, 
and  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  virtues  of  cold  water; 
not,  we  imagine,  overlooking  the  auxiliaries  of  the  treat- 
ment, namely,  air,  exercise,  temperance,  regularity,  ease 
of  mind,  and,  above  all,  fhith  in  the  cure.  He  undertakea 
chronic  cases  only,  and  mainly  those  mentioned  in  hia 
title-page.  But  rheumatism,  obesity,  amounting  to 
disease,  inveterate  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  various 
other  ailmente,  figure  among  the  cases  of  remarkable 
cure,  selected  for  publication.  We  have  many  very 
curious  cures  and  no  fhilures.  But  the  most  remarkable 
feature  of  the  volume  is  a  theory  quite  new  to  us,  though 
it  may  not  be  so  to  the  medical  profession,  which  Dr. 
Johnaon  thna  promulgates,  and  which  he  has  supported 
at  some  length,  and  with  great  seal,  though  even  the 
non-professional  may  detect  fiaws  in  his  logic.  It  is 
thus  stated — 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  presently,  that  the 
stools  are  a  ime  ieerttion  from  the  blood — and  not,  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  the  mere  exerementitunu  parte  of  the 
food. 

In  an  advanced  stage  of  the  work.  Dr.  Johnson 
summarily  describes  the  commonly-received  theory  of 
digestion,  which,  when  he  wrote  ^  Life,  Health,  and 
Disease,"  the  doctor  himself  believed  in.  He  has  got 
new  light,  which  thus  breaks  forth — 

With  the  common  hypothesis,  as  detailed  above,  the 
food  ia  separated,  in  the  first  twelve  inches  of  the  bowels, 
called  the  duodenum,  into  a  nutritioue  portion  called 
chyle,  which  is  taken  up  into  the  Uood,  and  an  innutri- 
tions or  eserementitifme  portion  which  is  net  taken  up 
into  the  blood,  but  which  travels  on  to  be  ultimately 
expelled  from  the  bowels  in  the  form  of  foeees  or  stool. 
Now  I  say  that  the  uihole  of  the  food  is  taken  up  into  the 
blood,  and  that  no  part  of  it  is  expelled  in  the  form  of 
stool  or  foBces  —  and  that  the  food  in  the  stomach  and 
duodenum  has  nothing  icAateeer  to  do  with  the  formation 
of  stool.  And  here  let  me  meet  at  onoe  an  objection 
which  I  foresee  will  be  instantly  raised.  It  will  be  said 
that  this  cannot  be  true,  for  that  portions  of  undi- 
gested food  can  frequently  he  teen  mixed  with  the 
fooces.  Yes,  mixed  %oitk  the  fooces  —  that's  perfectly 
true  —  but  no  more  constituting  a  part  of  the  foeces, 
than  the  gravel  and  sand  firequently  seen  mixed  with 
the  urine,  constitutes  a  part  of  the  urine !  It  is  quite 
true  that,  if  a  man  swallow  a  brass  farthing,  or  a  cherry 
stone,  that  braas  farthing  or  that  cherry  stone  will  bo 
found  mixed  with  his  stool.  But  the  brass  farthing  is 
surely  a  braas  farthing  still  I  and  the  cherry  stone  a 
cherry  stone  still  I  And  so,  if  by  any  accident,  a  whole 
currant  or  a  lump  of  cabbago-stolk  escape  the  action  of 
the  gastric  juice,  that  whole  currant,  or  that  lump  of 
cabbage-stalk  will  be  found  mixed  with  the  foeoea  —  but 
no  more  constituting  a  part  of  them,  than  did  the  brass 
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fitflhiig  or  thfi  cheiry  stone  I  They  ue  all  merely  nd» 
Tentitioas  matters  aooidentally  mingled  with,  but  form- 
ing no  part  of,!the  foBoes — bat  whioh  only  take  advantage 
of  the  alimentary  canal  to  escape  out  of  the  body.  The 
same  argument,  of  coarse,  applies  to  the  husks  of  oats 
and  other  indigestible  matters  found  in  the  foeces  of  the 
horse.  But  man  puts  away  all  the  indigestible  parts  of 
Aii  food  before  he  cooks  it. 
Now  to  prwBe  this. 

Tlie  proofc  are  too  long  for  us. 

Of  the  numerous  cures  we  shall  give  but  one,  as  the 
name  of  the  patient  must  be  familiar  to  many  of  our 
readers.    Of  this  interesting  ease,  it  is  said — 

The  next  case  which  I  shall  mention  is  one  of  oonsi* 
derable  interest,  as  showing  that  this  treatment  may, 
with  great  caution  and  considerable  modification,  be 
made  applicable  to  cases  in  which,  without  such  modi- 
fication and  caution,  it  would  be  totally  inadmissible — 
and  that  thus  it  may  be  made  to  afford  a  great  and 
Taloable  amount  of  relief  in  diseases  which  are,  in  their 
Tory  nature,  not  sosceptible  of  a  perfect  cure  by  any 
treatment.  In  the  case  I  refer  to  there  was  great  ema- 
ciation, extreme  feebleness,  difficulty  of  breathing,  weak 
digestion,  torpid  lirer  and  bowels,  9Sid^  hypertrophy  of 
the  heart.  I  shall  do  no  more  than  merely  copy  a  letter 
whioh  I  reoeired  from  this  patient  a  short  while  sinoe. 

WydaU,  (SepU  17tt,  1845J 
BrompUm  Fkhtrmg,  Yorkshirt, 

My  dear  Sir,— -I  should  before  hare  acknowledged 
your  kindness  in  sending  me  your  eironlar,  bnt  oountry 
occupations  and  more  letters  to  write  thain  I  can  weU 
afford  time  for,  must  plead  my  excuse.  In  all  that  you 
say  in  your  circular  I  firmly  belieye;  and  it  is  so  clearly 
and  candidly  put,  that  others  who  may  require  relief 
lh>m  the  illnesses  you  allude  to,  and  who  are  unable  to 
obtain  it  from  the  ordinary  and  orthodox  channels  of 
advice,  will,  I  trust,  be  persuaded  by  it  to  attach  the 
same  credit  to  the  water  system,  as  administered  by 
you,  as  from  experience  I  am  bound  myself  to  do. 
It  is  now,  I  think,  about  a  year  since  I  wrote  to  you  a 
report  of  how  I  was  going  on;  a  year  and  three  months 
since  I  was  with  you  at  Stanstead  Bury;  and  certainly 
if  health  be  the  greatest  physical  blessing  of  life,  and 
comparatiye  healtii  the  next  to  it,  I  have  reason  to  look 
upon  you  as  my  greatest  worldly  benefactor.  The  sys- 
tem, as  yon  cautiously  applied  it  to  my  case,  I  hare 
ever  since  pursued,  intermitting  it,  howerer,  at  interrals, 
and  again  recurring  to  it  as  my  symptoms  required,  and 
always  with  the  same  benefit.  In  winter,  indeed,  I 
almost  entirely  intermitted  having  recourse  to  it,  partly 
fW>m  being  a  little  nervous  in  applying  it  at  that  cold 
season  when  not  under  your  immediate  eye,  and  partly 
because  the  strength  which  pursuing  the  system  enabled 
me  to  lay  up  in  the  summer  and  antnnm,  rendered  it 
unnecessary.  All  this  summer  and  spring  again  recur- 
ring to  it,  it  has  produced  the  same  good  results  it  did 
before.  Every  one  says,  as  fiff  as  present  appearances 
go,  that  I  bid  fiur  to  meet  the  winter  with  a  better  stock 
of  strength  than  I  have  ever  done  since  my  illness  began 
six  years  ago.  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  well :  you  agreed 
with  all  my  other  medical  advisers,  that  perfect  health 
was  what  I  had  no  right  to  expect ;  but  your  judicious 
application  of  your  system  to  my  case,  as  you  will  re- 
member, one  of  combined  disorder  of  the  heart,  liver, 
and  stomach,  (the  former  slightly  hypertrophied,)  has 
enabled  me  ever  since  I  was  with  you,  to  ei\joy  life 
almost  as  much  as  I  ever  did ;  not  to  enter  again  upon 
scenes  of  turbulent  activity,  mental  or  bodily — but  to 
eigoy,  with  great  sest,  those  pleasures  which  many  seek 
from  choice,  (I  now  from  choice  and  necessity  joined,) 
of  peaceftil  tranquiUity,  with  which  a  country  life  is 
suiTounded.  I  need  not  enter  into  particulus,  except 
to  say  that  ;ny  skin  must  be  forty  degrees  cooler  than 
the  burning  one  you  may  recollect,  and  that  my  pulse, 
from  106  to  1 10,  has  fallen,  on  an  average,  to  78  to  84, 
and  that  I  can  walk  three  times  as  for.  Gratefril  to  you, 
as  well  I  may  be,  for  so  happy  a  result,  and  wishing  all 
•thers  who  suffer  in  those  cases  I  have  more  or  less  seen 


under  your  snoestsftil  «ft,vis.  ifasonatism,  nerreiu  de- 
bility, and  disease  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  and  liTer, 
especially  indigestion,  would  give  both  yon  and  tlieiii- 
selves  the  benefit  of  their  presence  at  Stanstead  Boi), 
I  remain,  my  dear  sir,  your  very  foithfol  and  truly 
obliged  servant,  £.  S.  Catlet. 

I  took  your  advice,  and  altogether  avoided  attendsaee 
on  parliament  this  year,  and  with  so  good  eftet  that  it 
almost  tempts  me  to  play  traant  ajiaia. 

Note, — In  a  subsequent  letter,  w.  Cayley  tells  sie  he 
has  gained  one  stone  and  a  half  in  weight. 

We  are  tempted  to  extract  an  eloquent  and  unobjection- 
able disquisition  on  what  a  medical  man,  a  philosophical 
sad  accomplished  physiciaa,onght  to  be.  There  is  another 
detached  passage  recommended  to  us  by  its  justsflas, 
independently  altogether  of  the  modes  of  trcatment 
followed  in  the  difforent  schools.  There  can  be  do 
question  that  a  cure  is  much  more  likely,  where  the 
patient  is  placed  in  circumstances  fovourable  to  it,  and  u 
at  all  times  immediately  under  the  eye  of  the  physLdaa. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  having  a  patient  in 
one's  own  house,  constantly  under  one's  own  eye,  is  this. 
Although  the  list  of  classified  diseases  is  a  pretty  long 
one,  yet  it  is  nothing  to  that  host  of  ailments  which  can 
be  reduced  to  no  class,  and  which  depend  on  the  noft 
obscure  causes.  Assemblages  of  symptoms  which  hxTe 
never  been  seen  before,  and  old  diseases  assuming  nn 
forms,  are  constantly  occurring.  Now  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  get  to  the  bottom  of  these  anomalous  diseases 
by  that  mere  glimpse  of  the  case  which  the  physician 
gets  by  an  ordinary  morning  visit.  It  requires  a  con- 
tinuous and  daily  and  hourly  observation  to  achiere  this. 
It  frequently  happens  when  the  patient  visits  his  phy- 
sician that  he  forgets  the  half  of  what  he  had  to  saj. 
Some  passing  sensation  occurs,  when  he  is  at  home,  which 
would  clear  up  every  difficulty.  When  next  he  sees  hij 
physician  he  forgets  it.  Some  time  afterwards  perhaps 
he  mentions  it.  But  the  connexion  is  now  broken— the 
order  in  which  the  several  sensations  or  other  symptoms 
occurred  is  destroyed.  Aparticular  symptom  occurring  hy 
itself  may  prove  nothing — ^but  occurring  in  connexion  with 
certain  others  may  prove  every  thing.  There  is  no  con- 
secutiveness  in  the  observations  of  a  medical  man  who 
only  sees  his  patient  at  intervals.  The  chain  of  eyidence 
consists  of  broken  links.  Bnt  when  the  physician  is  in 
the  next  room  to  his  patient,  every  passing  sensation  is 
at  once  reported  to  him.  Besides  all  this,  the  informa- 
tion which  he  derives  from  his  own  eye  is  of  nnch 
greater  importance  than  any  which  he  can  get  from  the 
patient's  attempt  to  describe  his  own  condition. 

Now,  we  can  see  no  reason  why  medical  estabUshments 
of  the  kind  indicated,  sihould  be  oonflned  to  physidaDa 
following  the  hydropathic  practice  only. 

Pedeitrian  and  other  Eemini9eeneet,ai Home  and  Ahre^ 
vith  Sketches  of  Country  Life,  By  Sylvanus.  Tost 
octavo.  London :  Longman  &  Co. 
Here  is  a  pleasant  companionable  lively  volome; 
written  by  an  English  gentleman,  proud  and  fond  of  his 
country,  and  whose  reminiscences  in  wandering,  a  (kc 
and  independent  pedestrian,  over  the  plains  of  La  Belle 
France,  are  all  of  hi^py,  merry,  oomforiahle,  dear  Old 
England.  His  vein  may  not  be  the  most  profound;  bat, 
with  much  sound  sense,  he  is  not  without  a  certain  homely 
philosophy.  The  following  specimen  will  show  his 
style,  (which  is  fluent,  rattling,  gentlemanly,  and  agree- 
able,) and  may  also  teach  a  valuable,  and,  as  we  fhllj 
believe,  a  jnst  lesson  given  by  the  old  sehoohnaster- 
Experienee. 

COMPABATIVE  LIVING  IN  F&ANCS  AND  ENOLAM). 

I  do  not  write  in  the  spirit  of  complaint,  or  eyes  eom* 
parison;  I  do  it  literally,  in  the  hope  of  making  vT 
ooantryinea  remember  the  glorioos  oidieard-of  betstie?} 
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Miibrteyftad  dMearfes,  of  our  own  IHtie  ialaady— ft&d 

touktkenuelTefl  the  roaaon  they  hare  for  iMviiig  it; 
iu2,aboTi  iHf  the  uBOimt  of  real  benefit  they  reoeiye 
in  the  exehuge.  Pridd  will  reply,  in  many  inatances, 
to  tte  fint  qaeation;  but  for  the  benefits  I  will  go  oyer 
tto  items,  to  diow  the  poesibility  of  llring  abeolately 
chfliper  in  England  than  in  Franoe,  Mid  heartily  hope 
Ihenbyto  iiidaee  Busy  *^  to  lei  weU  alone/'  and  stoy 
when  they  an. 

There  is  not  a  oeoeBiary  article  in  daily  nBe,  in  food, 
el»yiing>  firing,  heme  vent,  and  eerrante,  that  may  not 
be  had  quite  as  cheap,  and  at  least  fifty  per  cent  better 
is  En^d  than  in  France.  This  is  a  positire  fact; 
ud,  ia  point  of  dimate,  I  am  sore  we  hare  not  the  ex- 
eesive  heat,  wet,  and  cold,  that  prerail  in  Normandy, 
Brittany,  and  all  the  northern  parts  of  France. 

When  winter  sets  in,  yonr  heart  freeaes  within  yon, 
as  yoa  moont  yonr  long,  winding,  dismal  escalier,  (the 
Boet  abominable  of  all  abominations.)  Yon  look  with 
a  shudder  at  the  loyely  French)  casement,  with  rose- 
eeloand  silk  diapery,  fiastooned  with  white  muslin,  so 
ehaming  in  sonehine,  and  the  magasin  des  modes. 

Yoa  alteniately  blow  yonr  fingers,  and  the  few  damp 
logs  of  the  hollow  beech  tree.  Visions  of  the  closed 
ibntten  and  enmson  curtains  of  yonr  own  distant  and 
osce  little  thought  of  abode,  being  illumined  by  a  blaze 
ef  caonel  ooal,  as  it  passes  orer  &e  iiace  of  your  iMend 
opposite  to  yon,  with  his  feet  on  the  fender,  and  through 
thepuple  stream  of  1820,  in  which  the  bee's-wing  is 
eilj  jut  beginning  to  dance. 

Then  are  humble,  yet  thoroughly  decent  modes  of 
living  on  a  small  ineome,  in  many  places  in  England, 
Wales,  and  Scotland,  much  more  adrantageonsly  than 
ia  Fiance 

SoppoM  a  man  blessed  with  a  wife  and  two  or  three 
bainu,  with  a  small,  very  small  income  :  he  wishes  to 
sleep,  eat,  and  drink,  and  be  warm  in  winter,  on  the 
belt  poedble  terms.  He  can  take  a  cottage  in  West- 
noieland,  Cnmberhmd,  Wales,  the  north  of  Yorkshire, 
(the  most  genuine  rural,  fine,  healthy  district  in  the 
world,  from  Burlington  to  Stokesly,and  borders  of  Dur- 
ban,) in  Devonshire,  or  in  Scotland,  if  he  loves  a  brae- 
Hi  cheering  atmosphere,  natural  to  Britiih  lungs,  with 
»il  the  oatery  for  l^Iadeira,  Ventnor,  and  Italy.  In  any 
of  these  countries  he  may  live,  as  to  rent,  beef,  mutton, 
Bi&,  bread,  his  own  bacon,  with  a  tidy  serving  wench 
or  two,  much  better  and  cheaper  than  in  the  much 
vvmted  provinces  of  Normandy  and  Brittany.  In  such 
towns  aa  Caen,  Havre,Honen,  Pau,Honfleur,  Avranches, 
and  many  other  places,  I  am  sure,  it  is  much  dearer. 
^  in  aU  these  places  is  infamonsly  dear;  the  price  of 
pooltry  ia  quite  absurd.  I  have  made  all  these  inquiries, 
^  paid  for  ^the  informaUbn.  Garden-stufiF  is  equally 
bigfa:  clothing  of  all  sorts  extremely  so;  and,  without 
tbe.least  stretch,  it  is  fifty  per  cent  inferior  to  our  own. 

If  a  man  with  a  fair  income  wishes  to  avoid  English 
babits  and  expenses  in  society,  to  live,  for  the  sake  of 
*Ting,  as  the  French  do,  I  readily  grant  you  his  object 
i>  feasible  enough,  with  the  great  advantage  of  teaching 
bis  diildien  French,  one  of  Sie  most  essential  points  of 
Bodem  education.  For  this  purpose,  many  of  our  coun- 
^Toen  do  expatriate  themselves ;  but  for  those  who 
wish  to  make  both  ends  of  only  a  sufficing  income  meet, 
I  aj  emphatically.  Stay  at  home.  If  not  mounted  as 
JOQ  woold  periiaps  vrish,  walk,  and  be  thankM.  Let  a 
ibooting  jacket  do  duty  for  broadcloth  occasionally,  and 
■erer  mind  the  sugar-baker's  wife,  or  her  Brougham. 

Better  far  than  any  thing  we  learn  about  France  are 
f^K  charming  descriptions  of  the  scenery,  the  old  ¥ray-side 
^1  the  hunts,  the  farm-honses,  and  rural  life  of  the 
utWs  beloved  England.  One  scene  may  show  his 
powers  as  well  as  a  doxen. 

AM  OLD  BNGLiaH  COUKTKY  IMN. 

A  more  lovely  oonntry  does  not  exist  than  all  that 
feniliied  by  the  **  "Wharfe,"  the  most  beautifiil  river  for 
its  liie,  and  flowing  amongst  scenes  the  most  delicious 
ud  divtnifled  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  England,  or 
•YttSanpe,   Fron  Hanwood  Bridge  (w  eren  Tad- 


caster)  to  Skipten,  by  Ilkloy,  Ottley,  Bolton,  and  Bar- 
den  Tower,  the  Wharfe  winds  unongst  a  succession  of 
beauties.  Meadows  of  deepest  soU,  on  which  beef  is 
produced  worthy  of  the  name,  with  alternate  amphibi- 
ous woods,  half  on  land,  half  in  water,  grass,  and  water- 
falls, complete  the  changing  scene.  The  deer-park  and 
manor-house  of  the  squire — the  farm-stead  and  comfort- 
able dwelling  of  the  yeoman,  with  the  neat,  yet  humble 
cottage  of  the  labourer,  are  a^  in  the  baekgfound  of 
this  unrivalled  picture. 

When  yon  get  to  3olton  Bridge  to  dine,  and  iind  a 
room  in  an  inn,  furnished  with  easy  chain,  pictures, 
and  Turkey  carpet,  with  windows  opening  upon  a  lawn, 
across  which,  through  vistas  of  laurel,  rhododendron, 
and  roses,  you  see  the  lovely  prospeet  and  distant  hills, 
yon  fancy  you  have  mistaken  the  hotel,  and  got  into  the 
duke's  shooting-box ;  but  if  you  ring  the  bell,  and  order 
dinner,  the  very  neatest  of  all  country  lasses  will  bring 
a  trout,  fresh  from  the  stream,  weighing  a  oovple  of 
pounds,  plaoe  a  chicken,  boiled  home-enred  bacon,  with 
beans  and  parsley  and  butter  before  you,  (which,  if  of 
the  true  faith,  you  will  ask  for,)  and  with  a  smile,  as 
she  hands  you  the  bread,  inquire  if  yon  drink  ale  or 
water !  /  say  the  latter,  and  a  pint  of  old  port  after- 
wards, whioh  sip  with  open  windows,  and  half-closed 
eyes  in  delicious  languor,  ruminating  on  yonr  viralk  and 
its  delights,  taking  yonr  first  glass  to  the  health  of 
<<  absent  friends." 

Tell  me  not  of  chariots  and  phaetons,  or  any  other 
conveyance,  as  aids  for  seeing  these  things,  but  your 

feet I  cannot  quit  this  most  beantifol  of 

all  beautifol  spots,  and  most  unique  of  country  inns, 
without  one  lingering  reminiscence.  Before  you  retire 
to  the  chamber  allotted  yon  for  the  night,  at  ''the 
Bridge,"  (one  replete  with  comforts  and  cleanliness,) 
pull  off  your  shoes  and  gaiteis  in  the  kitchen,  if  only  to 
get  a  sight  of  it.  The  white  stone  floor  and  hearth  are 
swept  and  sanded  for  the  evening.  The  large  range, 
boiler,  oven,  and  fire,  are  as  bright  as  the  sun  just  set- 
ting over  Barden  Tower.  The  long  plane  tree  table 
and  dresser  are  much  whiter  than  this  paper.  The 
bacon  and  hams,  incrusted  with  fiour  and  salt,  hang  in 
goodly  rows  high  above  your  head.  The  dish-covers, 
crockery,  and  warming-pan,  brilliantly  garnish  the  vralls, 
— the  old-fashioned  dock  is  ticking  in  the  comer.  A 
large  "  horse  "  is  before  the  fire,  with  a  pair  of  sheets  on 
his  back,  intended  for  your  slightly  fatigued  limbs,  and 
the  bonny  tidy  lass  ironing,  at  a  small  side  table,  a  few 
of  her  mistress's  caps,  and  her  own.  I  have  been  in  a 
few  of  the  kitchens  in  France,  and  have  teen  the  dread- 
ful dens,  the  bearded,  night-oa^ed  cook,  taking  a  pinch 
of  pepper  for  your  ouUeti  after  having  performed  a 
similar  civility  to  his  nose.  The  fowl,  or  *'  half  gigot " 
of  mutton,  roasting  within  one  inch  of  the  floor,  before  a 
few  crackling  sticks — and  that  floor  I  Enough,  enough; 
go  into  the  kitchen  at  Bolton  Bridge  by  all  means,  but 
keep  out  of  all  in  France,  if  you  vrish  even  a  twenty- 
miles  walk  to  give  you  the  slightest  appetite;  the  former 
will  in  every  &ing  you  see  increase  it,  the  latter  pro- 
duce the  "  mal  do  terre,"  if  you  persevere.  But  thank 
God  we  are  yet  at  Bolton,  in  our  mind's  eye.  What  a 
scene  awaits  you  in  the  morning,  as  you  shake  off  the 
deep  sleep  of  a  pedestrian,  and  prepare  for  the  ramble 
before  you,  one  of  the  most  lovely,  for  its  extent,  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  world.  You  are  awoke  by  that 
peculiarly  pleasing  sound,  the  whetting  of  a  scythe 
under  your  windows.  The  gardener  is  shaving  the  lawn 
of  its  week's  growth  of  ambrosial  beard, — ^not  blue  but 
beautifully  green,  and  bathed  in  the  healthy  sweat  of 
night.  Every  blade  is  loaded  with  dew  ;  the  sun  ia 
streaming  over  the  eastern  hills  and  flowing  Wharfo, 
fresh  from  the  ocean. 

An  English  pedestrian  must,  occasionally,  be  exas« 
perated  by  the  bad  feeling  for  his  country,  which  is  but 
too  prevalent  in  France.  Sylvanns  is,  in  general,  tole- 
rant ;  but  there  is  one  description  of  Frenchmen  whom 
he  cannot  endure,  and  who  are  not  in  much  better  odour 
with  Uieir  own  oouaUymesu 
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FRBMCR  BAOMBN,  OR  OUTKRAL  DBALUtS. 

If  a  man  sees  only  table-dlidte  society  in  France,  he 
can  form  but  a  poor  notion  of  the  fainilies  Hying  in 
their  own  cbAteauz.  They  are  qnite  aa  exelnsiTe  in 
wishing  to  steer  clear  of  the  valgar  intercoarse  of  the 
world,  as  any  of  our  renowned  **  west-enders."  Well 
they  may  be  carefVil,  for  a  more  horrid,  blostering,  im- 
pertinent, forward  set  of  caTaliers  does  not  exist,  than 
the  commis-Toyageors  of  France,  who  take  the  best 
seats  at  cTcry  table-d'h6te,  with  aa  opinion  that  they  are 
eqnal  to  any  prinee,  or  clean,  weU-behared  man  in 
Christendom. 

The  airs,  language,  and  deportment  of  these  com- 
mercial magniflcos  is  something  more  than  disgusting, — 
it  is  absolutely  terrifying  to  quiet  people.  I  heimi  a 
gray-bearded,  moustached,  dirty  old  dandy,  with  a  crop 
of  the  true  republican  cut,  his  person  hung  in  chains, 
and  his  dingy  fingers  encircled  with  rings,  open  the 
most  Wolent  tirade  against  England,  Monsieur  Gniiot, 
and  eTery  thing  deeent,  shaking  his  hand,  after  forming 
his  fingers  into  a  kind  of  cup  the  colour  of  a  cocoa-nut, 
rolling  his  eyes,  and  ringing  his  r's,  till  I  got  nenrous. 
I  tim^y  asked  who  he  was,  when  he  had  completed  his 
repast  of  near  upon  fifteen  dishes,  (from  the  potage  to 
the  shrimps.)  A  young  French  gentleman  who  sat  next 
me  said, "He  is  a  blackguard,  and  sells  alumettes  k 
friction,  or  IncitSsr  matches  !*'  I  thought  he  was  at  least 
some  hero  fresh  from  Africa,  who  had  been  roasting 
Arabs,  decent,  and  probably  a  marshal,  from  his  orer- 
powering  eloquence  !  Luoifers  at  a  sous  a  box  must  be 
profitable  merchandise  to  maintain  so  splendid  an  am- 
bassador.   This  is  only  a  sample  of  the  French  bag- 


These  fellows  are  all  on  the  look-out  for  a  row;  they 
disseminate  their  Anglo-hatred  from  Bayonne  to  Ostend; 
they  Tend  their  spleen  along  with  their  Incifers  and 
wax-dolls,  and  meet  with  ready  listeners  in  all  the 
small  shop-keepers  and  country  cafitfs. 

Before  parting  with  these  very  pleasant  sketches,  we 
must  sweeten  the  reader's  imagination  from  the  pollution 
of  the  lacifer-yenders,  with  an  English  breakfast,  and 
a  passing  glance  at  the  road-side. 

There  is  not  an  inch,  from  the  Land's  End  to  the 
bleak  cliffs  fand  solemn  rocks  that  brare  the  extreme 
northern  blast,  but  teems  with  rariety  and  beauty. 
The  lanes,  the  ruins,  the  hedge-rows,  lakes,  streams,  and 
Tillage  churches,  the  richly-farmed  garden,  (for  it  u 
one,)  the  fragrant  heather,  the  forest  lands,  the  country 
towns,  and  unequalled  roads,  winding  past  ancient 
domains  and  manor-houses,  are  replete  with  interest. 
The  rugged  scenes  of  Derbyshire  and  Scotland,  the 
sweet  pastures  and  glorious  hunting  countries  of  Leices- 
tershire and  Northamptonshire,  make  up  our  little 
island  panorama,  —  one  I  never  saw  excelled,  and  a 
banquet  of  **  the  sweet  old  lady's  "  protiding,  at  which 
I  hare  often  had  a  hearty  welcome. 

Breakflut  with  me  at  Bowness,  and  we  will  then  walk 
to  Keswick,  by  Ambleside,  and  Strand,  oTcr  Sty-Head, 
coming  on  to  Derwentwater  by  Lodore. 

The  window  is  open,  the  lake  is  Just  curled  by  the 
early  September  breeze,  that  sweeps  so  deliciously  orer 
it  till  it  reaches  our  little  sitting-room,  and  wares  the 
roses  that  peep  in  upon  us.  The  tea-kettle,  as  bright  aa 
burnished  gold,  is  hissing  like  one  of  his  huge  descen- 
dants. The  fresh  eggs,  broiled  ham,  (cured  by  Mrs. 
Ullook,)  the  potted  char,  the  cold  game,  with  mufilns, 
hot  and  well-buttered,  most  seductiyely  solicit  your  at- 
tention. The  old-fashioned  silrer  ewer  is  AiU  of  clotted 
cream,  the  damask  is  as  white  as  the  teeth  of  the  smiling 
lass  who  makes  your  tea, — and  now  tell  me,  if  this  is 
not  equal  to  any  table-d'h6te  breakfast  you  erer  saw, 
granting  that  you  regaled  yourself  with  radishes  and 
oysters,  half  a  mackarel  swimming  in  oil,  and  finished 
off  with  peas  and  sugar,  or  an  omelette  anx  fines  herbes, 
with  a  bearded,  spitting,  chattering  neighbour  on  each 
side  of  you  1  Comparisons  are  said  to  be  odious,  and  I 
Tery  much  opine  this  is  one  of  them. 

The  roadside  inns  in  England,  till  the  fashion  made 
everything  iroui  —  dukes, ships, roads^  and  heartS|  — 


were  the  very  acm<  of  comfort  The  perfect  eleaaluun, 
the  plenteous,  exquisite  fare,  the  jolly  host  snd  oomdj 
hostess,  made  your  fatigue  forgotten,  on  artiTing  it  neh 
quarters.  The  four-post  bed,  witii  stiffened  white, 
dimity  hangings,  the  large  wash-hand  basin,  sad  lots  of 
towels:  the « Going  to  Coyer,"  and  "Full  Cry»'oTer 
the  chimney-piece,  with  perhaps  a  *'  brush"  for  s  hiiulle 
to  the  bell-rope,  told  yon  that  hounds  were  in  the  iiei|^* 
bourhood,  and  that  hunters  were  sent  oyer-nigbt  to  Ae 
oomfort^e  loose  boxes  m  the  yard  opposite. 

l%sBe  inns  were  large,  and  had  ample  accommodstioB 
to  post  my  lord,  or  ''supper  him  up  for  the  nigbt* 
There  was  a  ball-room,  excellent  market-table,  astiie, 
race,  and  hunting  dinners,  all  of  which,  alai !  hsn 
merged  more  or  less  into  the  **  up  "  and  **  down  "  tnin, 
and  a  basin  of  soup  at  WoWerton.  The  house  at 
Hockanbury-hill,  on  the  London  road  from  Lincdn,  with  i 
its  beautifitl  g^en  and  shrubbery  in  front,— tke 
''George"  at  Grantham,  where  four  maili  dined, 
besides  "" Telegraphs," ** Highflyers,"  and *" Tallyho'i" 
innumerable,  with  perhaps  the  most  splendid  slee^  , 
apartments  hi  any  hotel  in  the  world — where  are  tbey ! 
^pty  and  desolate— no  more  the  cry  of  '^  Horses  oot " 
is  heard  ringing  through  the  fino  stable-yard,  pnttiogto 
flight  troops  of  clean  tight-breeched  **  boys,"  for'' first 
turn." 

The  **  Fire  King  "  and  Mr.  Hudson  do  all  the  poetiog 
now-a-days,  and  yon  must  leaye  the  roadside,  its  ini», 
its  comforts,  and  associations,  neglected  and  forgottea. 

But  I  haye  not  yet  done  with  the  inns  of  other  dsji, 
a  few  of  which,  thank  Heayen,  remain  in  all  their 
ancient  management  and  attraction,  and  long  may  they 
flourish  f  Perhaps,  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  these 
old  English  comforts  is  the  "  Talbot,'!  at  Malton, » 
regular  posting,  farming,  country-gentleman's  idii. 
The  garden  is,  without  exception,  the  most  beaatifnUy 
kept  I  oyer  saw  —  a  bowling-green  is  rugged  is  nn- 
parison  to  the  lawn  before  the  windows.  The  kitehes* 
garden  boasts  the  earliest  peas,  potatoes,  and  uputfu. 
The  neatly-clipped  hedges  will  do  your  heart  good  to 
look  at,  after  leaying  the  "  Nine  Elms  "  station.  Thi 
ale  as  bright  as  amber,  the  pork  pies,  the  old  wsiter, 
and  old  port,  haye  a  charm  about  them,  that  eren  the 
"  Hotel  de  la  Salet^  "  at  this  place  cannot  compensate 
for. 

From  Miyart's  to  "The  Eel  Pie-house,"— whether 
you  dine  off  turtle  or  a  rasher,  eyery  thing  is  of  the  best 
of  its  kind  in  England.  You  haye  a  clean  hearth,  a  bit 
of  bright  fire,  and  march  on  in  security,  knowing  the 
same  fare  awaits  you  whereyer  yon  may  choose  to  hslt; 
which,  with  your  permission,  I  will  now  do  for  ou 
mutusd  refreshment. 

Our  liyely  and  pleasant  Sylyanus  forgets  ose  saull 
item:— 

Then  comes  the  rtektmmg  when  the  feast  is  o'er. 

Th€  Modern  BritUk  PUUarek ;  or.  Lives  of  Me%  T^ 
tinguiihed  tn  the  MeoetU  Hitiary  of  onr  Qmntry  Jnf 
their  TaUtOe,  Viriuee,  or  AchievemmUs.  By  W.C 
Taylor,  LL.D.  Post  octayo.  London  :  Grant  & 
Griffith. 

The  Liyes  are  numerous,  and  consequently  not  rery 
minute  or  elaborate;  but  as  the  compilation  is  iatendei 
principally  for  young  people,  this  is  no  objection.  1^ 
Yolume  contains  forty  memoirs,  all  of  them  of  men  ^' 
yrorth  hearing  about ;  and  including,  of  course,  Stated 
men.  Warriors,  Men  of  Science,  Artists,  and  Meo  of 
Letters.  Many  facts,  accurately  stated,  are  fboad  is 
small  compass. 

Moral  Heroim;  or.  The  Trialt  and  Triumph  off^ 

Great  and  Good.    By  Clara  Lucas  Balfour.    SbuU 

octayo.    London :  Houlston  &  Stoneman. 

This  is  a  compilation  of  most  excellent  tendeae;* 

Moral  Heroitm  is  exemplified  by  lessons  draws  (tern 

the  liyes  of  sych  men  as  John  Howard,  Oberlin,?^ 
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&t  (lutktr,  the  Missionaries,  and  many  others  of  the 
vortby  and  trnl j  great.  The  fhune-work  of  the  book 
is  TOj  ample :  An  affectionate  and  intelligent  mother 
becomes  apptehensiTO  that  her  two  boys  may  haye  heard 
too  maeh  of  Warriors  and  Heroes,  and  imbibed  a  too 
iiteose  admiration  of  false  glory ;  and  her  conTersations 
with  them,  or  readings  from  notes  and  manusoripts,  are 
■eant  to  correct  this  tendency.  This  is  the  kind  of 
hteniy  nntriment  which  yoong  people  especially  re- 
({Qire.  No  fear  that  Heroes  and  "  the  lUnstrions  "  are 
orerlooked  among  them. 


Maunrt  tf  Mrt,  Jame  Mawton  of  Newadte-on'Tyne ; 
Compiled  ftom  her  Diary  and  Correspondence,  show- 
ing the  ProgreaaiTe  Inflaenee  of  Troth  npon  the 
Hind  of  a  Sincere  Inqnixer.  Gareftally  Compiled  and 
Edited  by  an  Intimate  Friend ;  with  Occasional  Ob- 
aemtiotts  by  the  Author  of  **  Jewish  Sacrifices,"  and 
Dr.  Frederick  R.  I<ee8.  London :  Chapman,  Brothers. 

11u>  19  a  very  long  title  for  a  Tory  little  book.  Open- 
iflg  it,  we  fimcied  it  one  of  a  class  of  publications,  of 
Toy  different  degrees  of  merit,  with  which  erery  body 
is  haiiiu ;  but  it  turned  ont  something  original.  Mrs. 
Jiae  Mawson,  bom  and  bred  among  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  was,  at  a  very  early  age,  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  religion.  She  grew  up  a  tender- 
coueieneed  little  girl,  and  a  yery  pious  and  strict  yonng 
womtii,  though,  as  her  commentator  thinks,  erring  in 
her  Tiews,  many  of  which  she  liTcd  to  modify  or  change 
altogether.  Whaterer  may  be  thought  of  the  orthodoxy 
of  her  ultimate  creed,  it  mnst  be  felt  that  Jane  Mawson 
wu  a  woman  of  no  ordinary  attainments  or  character, 
ud  also  that  she  was  a  derout  and  sincere  person, 
eunest  to  know  the  whole  will  of  G^od,  and  to  fulfil  it  to 
the  best  of  her  knowledge  and  power. 

Oiiter  &  Bofd'B    Standard  Edition  of  lyJMgne'i 

Sittory  of  Oie  Beformaiion.     Vol.  I.    Edinburgh : 

Olirer  ft  Boyd. 

This  is  the  precursory  Tolume  of  a  yery  neat  and  re- 
nukibly  cheap  edition  of  D'Aubigne's  History.  But  it 
hu  other  claims,  besides  cheapness.  An  unhappy  and 
lot  rery  creditable  misunderstanding  has  arisen  among 
inhlisherB  about  tbis  work ;  and  this  is  the  only  English 
•dition  which  the  author  sanctions,  and  giyes  to  the 
vwld  IS  hie  work  in  a  perflMt  state.  Of  it,  he  says  in 
hii  pre&ce  to  the  verised  edition :— ^  I  hare  rerised  this 
tnadation  line  by  line,  and  word  by  word  ;  and  I  hare 
RBtoied  the  sense  whereyer  I  did  not  find  it  clearly 
nodered.  It  is  the  only  one  which  I  haye  corrected.  I 
^'^sre  m  conaequenee,  that  I  acknowledge  this  transla- 
^  as  the  only  fidthflil  expresrion  of  my  thoughts  in  the 
Soglish  language,  and  I  recommend  it  as  such  to  all  my 
mdeifc" 

This  giyes  the  present  edition  a  claim,  which  can  be 
Kt  op  for  no  other.  The  iixst  yolnme  is  to  be  followed, 
at  ihort  interrals,  by  tiie  three  others  already  published. 
I)t.  lyAnbigDe  states  fhjther,  that  he  had  made  nume- 
rous additions  and  corrections  in  this  edition. 

n<  Afittoeraey  of  England.  A  History  for  the  People. 
By  John  Hunpden,  Junior.  Small  Octayo,  pp.  836. 
linden :  Chapman,  Brothers. 

What  a  pity  that  so  cleyer  a  person,  and  so  rigorous  a 
^ter  as  our  Younger  Hampden,  is  so  yery  bitter  in 
»pirii,aiid  should  lessen  the  effect  of  much  excellent 
matter  by  exaggeration,  distortion,  and  extrayagant 
coloaring.    From  page  1  to  336,  the  author  neyer  once 


abates  in  fhry,  or  in '' virtuous  indignation."  He  can 
perceiye  no  element,  no  trace  of  goodness,  in  things  evil 
in  high  places.  But  his  work,  with  all  this,  is  one  cal- 
culated to  tell  on  the  masses  for  good,— and  also  for  mis- 
chief; and  we  can  only  wish  that  his  unquestionable 
powers  were  better  regulated;  that  he  would  be  content 
to  enlighten  and  stimulate,  without  inflaming  or  infuri> 
ating  his  readers. 

A  Diioourde  of  Matten  Pertaining  to  Religion.  By 
Theodore  Parker,  Minister  of  the  Second  Church  of 
Roxbury,  Massachusetts.  Post  8yo,  pp.  365.  London  : 
Chapman,  Brothers. 

This  yolnme,  which  forms  a  part  of  2%4  (kukolio 
Serie§f  is  a  reprint  of  fiye  lectures  deliyered  at  Boston 
last  autumn,  by  a  dergymaa  who  seems  to  hold  some  of 
the  tenets  of  Channing,  with  a  large  intermixture  of 
new  doctrines.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say  exactly  what 
are  the  preacher's  opinions,  or  if  his  heresies  haye,  as 
yet,  obtained  a  distinct  name,  eyen  in  the  United  States. 
He  is  bold  and  dogmatic  in  tone,  and  clear  and  forcible 
in  style,  speaking  out  his  noyel  and  startling  opinions 
without  doubt  or  hesitation. 

Letters  on  tie  more  Evident  Changet  which  the  Body 
undergoes^  and  the  ManagemeiU  of  Heakk  from  In- 
fancy to  AdmU  Age.  By  C.  Black,  M  J).  London  : 
Whittaker  &  Co. 

These  are  yery  sensible  and  well-written  Letters  on 
a  somewhat  out-worn  theme.  But  as  eyery  author  of 
sermons  has  a  congregation  of  his  own,  we  may  hope 
that  eyery  medical  man  has  an  admiring  and  attentiye 
auditory  among  his  own  patients  and  neighbours.  How 
else  are  so  many  commonplaoe  sermons  and  medical 
discourses  to  be  disposed  of  I 

The  Punjamh ;  being  a  Brief  Account  of  the  Country  of 
the  Sikhs,  its  History,  Extent,  Commerce,  Productions, 
Ac.  By  Lieutenant  Colonel  Steinbach.  Second 
Edition,  bringing  down  the  narratiye  to  the  present 
campaign  on  the  Sutlej.  London:  Smith,  Elder, 
ft  Co. 

We  described  this  work  when  it  appeared  last  year. 
The  new  edition  comes  pat. 

Bckn*9  Library. 

From  this  issue  of  standard  books,  we  haye,  in  the 
present  month,  Sehlegel*s  Lectures  on  the  PhUoeophy  of 
Hidoryt  translated  by  James  Baron  Robertson,  Esq., 
who  has  prefixed  a  Memoir  of  Sohlegel. — This  is  a  new 
and  rerised  Edition  of  the  Translation  and  the  Memoir, 
the  first  haying  appeared  ten  years  since.  This  yaluable 
work  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  particular  notice, 
saye  that  there  is  now  to  be  had  a  yery  cheap  edition 
of  it. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Auctions;  with 
Forms,  Tables,  Statutes,  and  Cases,  and  Directions 
to  Auctioneers.  By  Joseph  Bateman,  LL.D.  of 
Lincoln's  Inn.  Third  Edition,  adapted  to  the  recent 
change  in  the  Law.    London :  A.  Maxwell  &  Son. 

The  recent  alterations  in  the  law,  and  the  repeal  of  the 
duty  on  auction  sales,  made  a  new  edition  of  this  work 
necessary,  and  the  author  has  taken  the  opportunity  to 
rerise  and  improye  it.  It  is  of  course  a  book  merely  for 
a  class  ;  for  auctioneers,  appraisers,  brokers,  and  solici- 
tors who  are  connected  with  auction  sales :  and  we  dare 
say  it  will  to  such  persons  form  a  useful  manual.    It 
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enton  minBtely  iiiio  «T«ry  bnmch  •f  the  sabject ;  siid 
nnmeroiu  UliuftniliTe  Maes  an  dted^  and  naeftil  tablM 
giren. 

Lyrical  CkmposUioni.  SdeeUd/rom  the  ItcUiau  Poett, 
with  TransUUtom,  By  James  Glassford,  Esq.  of 
DougalstoQ.  Second  edition,  greatly  enlarged.  Small 
ootaTo,  Pp.  592.  Edinburgh:  Adam  &  Charles 
Black. 

We  had  occasion  to  notice  this  elegant  Yolnme,  on  its 
appearance  several  years  since.  The  new  edition,  which 
is  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  eighty-four  new  selections 
and  translations,  is  a  posthumous  publication.  Mr. 
Olassford  had  an  intention  of  giving  biographical  and 
critical  notes  with  the  new  edition,  as  well  as  additional 
selections;  but  this  Intention  has  been  frustrated  by  Us 
decease,  and  his  executors  or  editors  have  done  all  in 
their  power,  by  publishing  his  fragmentary  notes  in  an 
appendix.  The  volume,  valuable  in  its  contents,  will 
also  form  a  desirable  acquisition  to  those  who  wish  to 
gain  a  knowledge  of  the  character  and  structure  of 
Italian  poetry. 

Scotland ;  its  Faith  and  ilt  Features ;  or,  a  Visit  to  Blair 
Athol.  By  the  Reverend  Francis  IVench,  Perpetual 
Curate  of  St.  John's,  Reading,  &e.  &o.  Two  volumes 
post  8vo.    London :  Bentley. 

Mr.  Trench  is  the  same  writer  whose  pleasant "  Diary 
of  a  Journey  in  France  and  Spain"  we  had  lately  occasion 
to  introduce  to  out  readers,  with  warm  appreciation  of  its 
varied  excellencies.  To  Scottish  readers  his  new  work 
may  be  less  interesting.  The  Features,  however  deli- 
cately limned  and  coloured,  are  too  fiuniliar;  and  of  the 
Faith,  meaning  the  recent  squabbles  of  the  Established 
and  tiie  Free  Church,  all  the  world  of  the  North  have 
lately  heard  a  great  deal  more  than  was  either  pleasant 
or  edifying ;  and  may,  besides,  fanoy  themselves  much 
better  judges  of  the  eontroversy,  and  of  the  relative 
merits  of  the  dispntante,  than  any  ttnoger  whatever. 
Still  the  descriptive  parts  of  the  work  will  interest 
general  readers;  and  the  account  of  the  State  and 
Prospects  of  the  Free  Church,  and  of  the  schism  in  the 
Episcopalian  Church  in  Scotland,  will  give  original  in- 
formation to  those  of  the  South,  and  to  foreigners.  A  cer- 
tain, and,  probably,  an  unconscious  bias  is  perceptible 
in  both. 

The  Dispate^s  and  Letters  of  Vice  Admiral  Lord  Ndson. 

With  notes  by  Sir  Nicholas  Harris  Nicolas,  O.  C.  M.  S. 

The  sixth  tolume.    Colbum. 

This  volume  carries  forward  the  correspondence  from 
May,  1 804,  to  July,  1 805.  Another  is  to  finish  the  work, 
when  we  propose  continuing  our  account  of  the  three  last 
volumes.  During  the  period  of  this  volume,  Nelson  was 
almost  constantly  at  sea,  in  the  Victory,  and  dodging  the* 
French  fleet.  Though  sufTering  mueh  in  health  and 
8pirit%  at  na  period  did  he  display  greater  professional 
ability,  or  more  seal  for  the  publie  serviee. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

The  Step-Mother.  By  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.  Three 
volumes.  London :  Smith,  Elder,  ft  Co. 
This  is  a  story  of  English  domestic  life,  with  some 
tragic  elements  of  the  homely  kind.  The  Step-Mother, 
the  principal  character  of  the  tale,  is,  as  may  be  sur- 
mised from  the  name,  an  incarnation  of  intense,  though 
passionless  selfishness,  low  ambitions,  and   exquisite 


dlssimulaiion.  Yet,  like  every  other  oounterfeH,  she 
eannot,  in  the  long  run,  with  all  her  art  and  use,  sUnd 
the  test.  Her  true  character  is  rather  instiiiotiTely 
felt,  than  all  at  once  seen  through,  by  her  generou, 
confiding  husband,  and  her  victim  his  daughter.  Hie 
character  is  well  wrought  up,  and  skUfilly  sastuned. 
Yet  it  is,  as  a  whole,  repulsive;  and  there  la  too 
much  of  it  fbr  a  thing  so  worthless.  The  reader  hu  not 
even  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  this  selfish  being  suffer 
from  her  fkults.  Her  punishment  must  be  reeerred  for 
another  world;  as,  though  exposed,  thwarted,  and  dis- 
appointed, her  selfishness  and  eold-heartednesi  foia  a 
panoply  against  the  shafts  of  adveirity;  and  the  gene- 
rosity of  those  she  has  wronged  leaves  her  finally  in 
possession  of  what  she  had  always  most  ooveted— plenty 
of  money.  The  story  oontains  many  eharaeters  and  lee&ei 
of  English  oonntry-Ufe,  well  dapicted,  thongh  (Oot  of 
great  individual  interest;  and,  like  all  the  eompoatioos 
of  Mr.  James,  Th^  St€p'Molher  reads  fiuently  and 
agreeably. 

T%e  Queen^s  Lieges,    Four  volumes.    London:  Newby. 

It  may  easily  be  understood  why  novelists  are  often 
at  a  loss  for  a  catching  title  to  their  peifonnances ;  bet 
upon  what  principle  tiie  above  has  been  chosen,  it  were 
difficult  to  conceive.  The  story  bearing  this  quaint  nane 
is  a  Romance  of  Spain,  turning  on  the  fortunes  of  a 
heroine  who  has  often  ere  now  furnished  a  theme  to 
poets  and  dramatists,  Inez  de  Castro,  Here  is  the  whole 
of  her  real  and  her  imaginary  history,  from  her  cradle  to 
the  tragic  resurrection  of  her  remains.  The  romance 
shows  competent  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  the 
period ;  and  oonsiderable  talents  for  fiotitions  composi- 
tion. 

ScenesintheLifecf  a  Soldier  of  Fortune.  ByaMea- 
her  of  the  Imperial  Guard.  Loadon :  Smith,  Elder, 
&Co. 

This  tale»  or  the  manuseript  of  it|  has  a  straai^a  ptr- 
sonal  history.  It  purports  to  be  the  antobiograpby  of  la 
ItaUan  soldier,  who,  in  the  early  period  of  the  Revolatiea, 
fought  under  the  bannars  of  the  Freneh  RepabHe;  uA 
who,  later  in  lifOi  when  beeome  a  teacher,  told  Us  itevy 
to  an  English  traveller,  hie  pnpil,  who  has  here  set  it 
down.  Sir  Lytton  Bulwer,  when  editor  of  the  A> 
Monthljf  Magazine,  rejected  the  mammeript;  sod  )h. 
Hood,  when  afterwards  filling  the  aame  office,  aeeepted 
of  it;  but,  after  a  year  and  a  half,  the  papen  weren- 
turned,  by  Mr.  Colbum,  te  the  writer.  They  ultisuldr 
appealed  in  a  provincial  newspaper^  and  hers  again  they 
are,  in  a  homely-looking  volume.  How  mueh  of  the  nar- 
rative may  he  real  and  how  mueh  fiotitieas,  we  are  aei 
able  to  say.  Sir  Lytton  Bulwer's  decision  was  prohaUy 
the  right  one,  as  some  of  the  seenes  are  not  well  adapted 
for  an  Bngliah  periodioal  work;  and  yat  these  aityia 
one  sense,  the  best. 
RecoUeetUn^  of  a  Freneh  Marchioness.   Two  volvmes. 

We  class  this  and  The  Soldier  of  Fortune  among  tbe 
i^ew  Jfoee^i  as  they  probably  oontain  at  least  as  Aseh  if 
fiction  as  of  reaUty.  The  "<  BecoUections  of  the  Fre^ 
Marchioness  "  is,  however,  a  curious  work;  and  §suu»* 
too,  so  far  as  the  English  translator  is  concerned.  Ibe 
''Recollections"  purport  to  be  those  of  the  Marehioness  de 
Cr^quy,  who,  after  braving  the  dangers  of  the  BevoU- 
tion,— during  the  worst  times  of  which  she  continued  to 
reside  in  Parish-died  at  the  age  of  a  hundred.  The  "  R«- 
collections,"  it  is  alleged|  were  intended  for  her  grand- 
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MO,  who,  iMwwtTf  ffied  long  before  tlie  writer.    They 
consist  of  loog  Uatories  of  genealogies  and  fiunily  oon- 
nexioiis,  «arieiia  trails  of  tiie  noblesse  before  the  Berolu- 
tin,  gonpiag,  seaadalonSy  and  nuurellons  tales  of  erime 
aed  saperBtitkm;  and  mneh  of  the  kind  of  matter  nsnaDy 
fmmd  in  Freadi  memoirs,  though  withont  their  wit  and 
poiDi    Hie  worit  may  have  been  eomposed  either  by  a 
prrnlons  and  liToly  old  lady,  whose  memory  had  begnn 
to  ikil;  or  hate  be«i  written  down,  from  hn  rambling 
diseonne,  by  her  eloTor  maid.   Tlwre  is  certainly  some- 
thing that  looks  genuine  abovt  it.  Eren  the  marrelloas 
stories  eonftrm  its  trathfU  eharaeter,  as  they  imply  the 
rathor's  belief;  and  the  frequent  reonnenee  of  celebrat- 
ed umes  giTos  interest  to  the  prittle-prattle  of  the 
Marchioness.    At  the  age  of  fire  years,  she  had  been 
kissed  by  Lonis  Le  Grand,  hi  the  i^wtments  of  Madame 
de  Haintenon ;  and,  at  ninety-fiTOi  her  hand  was  kissed 
bj  General  Bonnparte,  in  the  Tnileries,  when  he  gra- 
cioQsljr  promised  to  restore  some  of  her  sequestrated 
familj  estates.    For  a  lorer  she  had  had  the  fiunous 
Marisehal  Keith;  and  was  as  familiar  with  the  Jaoo- 
bites  as  with  the  Jacobins;  and  with  the  time  of  the 
Begency  as  with  tliat  of  the  Consulate. 

The  Tolnmes  offer  many  piquant  passages  to  those 
food  of  manrellous  stories,  and  curious  in  French  Me- 
moiis.  They  possess  the  characteristic  feature  of  sparing 
no  one.  An  especial  object  of  exposure  is  the  intamous 
&ther  of  Louis  Philippe;  and  this  strange  history  is 
given  of  '  The  Heroine  of  the  ReTolution,"  Madame 
Roland: 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  unequal  matches,  I  must  tell 
jon  that  my  uncle,  the  CotiMmandeur  de  Fr<mlay,  had 
once  a  Tery  remarkable  cook,  who,  being  a  great  thief, 
bad  beeome  exceedingly  well  off.  ...  . 
This  clerer  prorider  of  good  things  was  called  BotiMtei, 
...  I  am  sorry  to  own  that  the  name  of  Rotisset 
m  only  his  offieial  designation,  for  he  had  no  real 
patronymic,  inasmuch  as  before  he  entered  the  kitchens 
of  Chambord,  he  Iiad  left  the  dining-hall  of  the  Found- 
iiof  Hospital. 

He  ended,  howeyer,  by  marrying  the  sister  of  MUe. 
Dnpont,  my  head  waiting- woman,  and  since  then  your 
Dorseiy-maid ;  bat  Uie  Duponts,  who  are  affluent  and 
Tery  respectable  people  of  Maine,  were  at  first  mortally 
umoyed  at  such  &  bad  match. 

HoffOTer,  their  first  child,  MUe.  Fancbon  Rotisset, 
named  very  suitably  a  working  jeweller  of  the  name 
«fFUpon. 

Yon  will  think  I  am  mad,  in  thus  unrolling  this 
|«nealogy  like  the  chain  of  a  spit;  but  a  little  patience 
and  yon  will  see,  mon  PrineSf  why  I  hate  traced  the 
^  of  the  Kotissets  and  the  Flipons. 

To  make  my  preface  more  clear,  I  will  first  tell  yon, 
tliat  M.  Dupont,  ny  secretary  and  ralet,  as  well  as 
^Ime.  Dopont,  his  aJectionate  wife,  had  always  some- 
tlung  to  relate  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  Manon  Flipon, 
*ho  was  the  daughter  of  the  jeweller;*  and  who,  if 
^7  ^'ere  to  be  beliered,  was  a  perfect  prodigy. 

I  remember  that  they  talked  of  her  marrying  the 
botcher  who  serred  the  H6tel  de  Gr^quy,  which  butcher 
^o&Uy  took  it  into  his  head  to  write  to  me  on  the  occa- 
'i«L  The  two  Duponts  were  wild  in  their-  endeaTOurs 
to  explain  this  In  a  satisfaetory  and  respeotftil  manner  : 
but  I  ^ve  them  to  understand,  that  they  must  be  quiet 
for  the  future  about  their  amiable  niece,  and  that  I  in- 
»9ted  on  hearing  no  more  of  Manon  Flipon. 

One  or  two  years  passed,  and  the  Duponts  could  bear 
it  no  longer;  they  eonld  not  refrain  from  speaking  to  me 
ff  their  nieee'fl  marriage,  and  requested  that  I  would 
hare  the  goodness  to  sign  the  contract,  which  I  promised, 

*JJ  v«  remember  aright,  Madame  Roland  describes  her 
^*taer  as  m  engraver :  there  are  other  discrepancies. 

E.  T.  M. 


without  heiitaling  a  Bunneni,  as  it  was  alwiys  the  cus- 
tom of  the  If essMiiri  d^  Oriqwf  to  do  so  for  such  of 
their  people  as  were  not  in  llrery;  and  this  OTon  ez<- 
tended  to  their  relations. 

There  was  some  misunderstanding  about  the  day  and 
hour  when  I  was  to  sign  my  name;  I  was  at  Versailles, 
or  I  know  not  where.  They  were,  howerer,  quite  con- 
tent to  haye  the  said  contract  signed  by  yotur  lady 
mother  and  my  son;  so  I  thought  no  more  about  it, 
when  Dupont  eame  to  entreat  me  to  grant  an  andienee 
to  Mme.  Roland  de  la  Plattiire. 

**  Who  is  she  f  and  what[does  she  want  with  me !" 

"  But  Madame,  it  is  Manon  Flipon,  who  has  married 
a  gentleman  of  the  Bureau  de  Commerte  at  Lyons;  a 
splendid  situation,  with  a  good  Ibnr  thousand  /teres  a- 
year  in  Ihrms,  and  a  oonntry  house  in  the  Forei.  As 
Madame  did  not  sign  their  contract,  my  niece  thou|^t 
that  perhaps  Madame  would  hare  the  kindness — " 

**  Ask  her  to  come  in;  I  will  see  her." 

Madame  Roland  de  la  Plattiftre  was  the  most  beauti- 
ful woman  possible*  She  had  a  good  figure  and  carriage, 
was  perfbctly  well-dressed,  and  her  manners  were  cde- 
gant  and  modest.  Her  Dmo  daisied  with  its  freidmess 
and  brightness,  as  if  it  had  been  a  nosegay  of  lilies  and 
roses,  (I  beg  pardon  for  making  use  of  so  worn-out  a 
simile,  but  I  know  of  none  so  exact;  and  by  the  way,  he 
who  first  declared  that  there  were  no  roses  without 
thorns,  made  an  excellent  remark.)  The  shape  of  her 
face  was  a  beautifhl  oTal,  and  her  features  were  per* 
fbctly  regular.  Her  eyes — such  blue  eyes ! — had  black 
eye-brows,  and  long  black  lashes,  with  a  profhsion  of 
brown  hair.  The  amiability  of  her  expression  did  not 
always  correspond  with  the  regular  beauty  of  her  coun- 
tenance ;  there  was  at  times  something  in  the  more- 
ments  of  the  eye-brows  and  the  mouth,  discontented, 
malicious,  and  eyen  sinister.  .  .  When  I  had  signed 
the  contract  which  she  had  brought  me,  and  found  she 
did  not  go,  I  guessed  that  she  had  something  to  say,  and 
offered  her  a  seat;  but  as  she  would  haye  been  mortified 
to  see  me  ring  for  Dupont,  (her  nnde,)  to  plaoe  her  a 
chair,  I  rose  and  approached  the  arm-chairs,  saying, 
**  Sit  down,  I  beg,  mon  ^n/ant,*' 

This  loyely  young  creature  instantly  saw  the  delicacy 
of  my  motiye,  and  looking  at  me  with  eyes  fhll  of  feel- 
ing, she  answered  in  passionate  and  energetic  tones, — 
**  You  are  kind,  Mttdame^  really  good  and  generous  ;'* 
and  so  saying,  she  gaye  one  bound,  like  a  gazelle,  to  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  in  order  to  seize  on  a  stool, 
which  in  one  jump  she  brought  back,  and  seated  herself 
on  it  in  f^nt  of  my  sofik 

What  she  wished  to  ask  me  was,  to  help  her  to  obtain 
letters  of  nobility  for  her  husband,  who  possessed,  as  a 
commoner,  a  small  estate  giying  the  title  of  La  Plattiire. 

All  the  citizens  of  Lyons  were  wild  to  be  ennobled, 
and  they  resorted  to  eyery  possible  expedient  to  sostahi 
their  genealogies. 

Madame  Roland  next  gaye  me  to  understand,  with 
some  importance  and  a  toss  of  her  head,  that  it  was  pos- 
sible that  her  husband's  family  might  be  descended  from 
the  Mar^chal  de  la  Plattiire  ;  this  assertion  seriously 
damaged  her  case  with  me.  I  told  her  that  the  fkmily 
name  of  this  Martfohal  was  Bourdillon,  and  not  Roland; 
and  when  she  saw  that  I  receiyed  her  chimerical  sup- 
position with  coldness  and  perhaps  incredulity,  thd  ex- 
pression of  her  face  changed  to  one  of  bitter  hatred  and 
wounded  pride,  which  I  shall  neyer  forget.  I  bowed 
her  out  discreetly  and  politely  enough  I  bought;  but  I 
said  to  her  uncle  Dnpont»  that  Madame  de  la  Platti^re 
must  be  jesting ;  that  her  husband  was  too  highly  des- 
cended to  require  being  ennobled,  but  that  he  had  only 
to  show  his  proofs  &c. 

I  was  some  years  without  baring  any  fhrther  eom- 
munication  with  the  Roland  family.  1  must  now 
diyerge  a  little  into  the  reyolntionary  times. 

At  the  period  of  that  odious  and  stupid  afikir,  our  trial 
by  the  citizen  Bourbon-Montmorency-Cr£quy,  of  whose 
property  I  was  accused  of  possessing  myself,  and  in 
other  ways  iU-nsing  him,  I  resolred  to  go  and  see  his 
protector  and  friend,  the  citizen  Roland,  on  the  subject, 
and  I  found  him  most  determinedly  hostile  and  saragely 
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iU-disposed  towards  as.  He  preaeaied  the  most  nigged 
unapptoftchable  firont  that  I  erer  enooantered.  I  can 
hardly  call  him  a  man  of  iron,  for  he  was  deficient  both 
in  solidity  and  utility :  he  was  a  man  of  wood,  bat  of 
that  sort  that  turns  the  hatchet's  edge. 

Madame  Roland  entered  the  room  of  this  strange 
minister,  being  informed  of  my  presence  by  the  excellent 
Daponti  whose  respect  and  fidelity  towards  me  hare 
nerer  wayered.  The  expression  of  this  woman's  face 
was  one  of  triumphant  irony,  ill-concealed  by  her  few 
words  of  cordiality  and  consideration,  to  which  I  would 
not  in  any  way  respond ;  this  you  will  easily  belieye, 
for  it  is  pretty  well  known  I  nerer  conld  dissemble,  and 
I  nerer  wonld. 

Madame  Roland  still  retained  her  good  looks;  but  her 
manners  and  her  language  struck  me  as  having  become 
Tory  Tolgar  and  ridiculously  affected.  It  is  a  tone  that 
site  must  have  acquired  from  her  reTolationary  con- 
nexion and  in  her  Girondinea  intimacies;  for  she  certainly 
had  it  not  some  years  before,  or  at  least  she  had  the 
proper  yanity  to  be  aware  of  it,  and  to  control,  and  not 
express  herself  in  this  way  before  a  person  of  good  taste. 

*^  So  this  is  the  wife  of  a  republican  minister  !"  said  I 
to  myself.  A  rcTolntion  is  a  rapid  descent.  In  polite- 
ness and  the  ways  of  the  world,  Madame  Roland  ?ras  as 
far  off  from  Madame  Necker,  as  Madame  Necker  was 
from  the  Duchesse  de  dioisenl. 

I  smiled  malidonsly  when  I  contemplated  their  silly 
arrogance,  their  utter  insufficiency  to  gorem  any  coun- 
try, more  especially  such  a  country  as  France  I  We 
pwrted  each  looking  displeased  with  the  other. 

''I  wish  yon  good  morning,  eUoyentUt*  said  the 
minister,  in  a  Toice  that  disgusted  me ;  and  as  he  did 
not  make  eren  the  semblance  of  showing  me  to  the  door, 
I  was  obliged  to  open  it  for  myself.  His  wife  avoided 
any  low  iimiliarity,  but  she  was  careful  not  to  com- 
promise her  personikl  dignity,  and  that  of  the  French 
republic,  by  showing  any  condescension  to  a  FanaHe  — 
(that  was  my  principal  crime  in  their  sight)  She  rose 
majestically,  with  a  gesture  of  something  like  Roman 
civility,  a  movement  of  the  head  and  eyebrows,  and  that 
was  to  pass  for  a  bow !  ^ 

Four  months  after  this,  we  were  prisoners  together  at 
Sainte-P^agie  ! 

Ths  Buahrangerg  of  Van  LiemenU  Land,    By  Charles 
Rowcroft,  Esq.  author  of  **  Tales  of  the  Colonies," 
^  Adventures  of  an  Emigrant,"  &c.  &c.     Three  vo- 
lumes.  London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 
These  volumes  may  be  considered,  and  are  indeed 
called  a  9€eond  »erie$  of  Tal€$  of  the  CofouMt.    They  con- 
firm the  ordinary  opinion  of  all  such  attempts.    In  the 
first  series,  while  the  writer  was  guided  by  knowledge 
and  experience,  a  truthful,  and  lively,  and  pleasant  pic- 
ture of  emigrant  life,  was  produced ;  but  the  materials 
being  exhausted,  the  author  has  drawn  upon  invention 
and  im8|;ination,  and  the  result  is  much  less  satisfactory. 
But  the  scenes  and  the  characters^ — or  at  least  the  new 
position  in  which  they  are  presented — redeem  the  work 
from  the  more  hackneyed  commonplace  of  the  Circulating 
Library  ;  though  the  originality,  and  especially  the 
humour,  are  not  always  of  the  most  felicitous  kind. 
Works  of  G.  P.  R.  Jama,  Esq.     Volume  VIII.    The 
Bobber. 

Need  we  say  that  this  is  one  of  Mr.  James's  most 
admired  performances;  forming,  with  the  former  vo- 
lumes of  this  series,  a  handsome  addition  to  any  private 
library. 

NEWLY  STARTED  PERIODICALS. 
Sharpe's  London  Magazine.  A  handsome  and  very 
cheap  miscellany,  consisting  of  stories,  sketches,  essays, 
and  poetry,  with  tasteful  embellishments ;  well  meriting 
tMimu'acement ;  and  laoUng  only  a  limited  quantity  of 
seltf  MiHuf^e  make  it  perfect  of  its  kind. 


The  Tobch.  This  is  an  Edinburgh  cheap  periodical, 
which  does  credit  to  the  place  of  its  natirity. 

The  People's  Jouwi al.  Edited  by  John  Sunders. 
—This  is  another  respectable  cheap  publioattos,  thoogh 
possessing  no  particalar  featare  by  which  it  nuy  be 
distinguished  from  many  others.  Several  popalar  ud 
good  names  are  given  as  among  the  contributors  to  "  The 
People's  Journal." 

The  Fobzunbs  of  TimLooH  O'Brien.  A  Tale  of 
the  Wars  of  King  James.  No.  I.  Dublin :  M'GUshao. 
—We  need  not  say  that  this  is  an  imitation  of  the 
Irish  tales  of  Mr.  Lever.  It  is  one  which  sets  oat 
hopefhlly,  though  it  is  no  easy  task  to  enter  the  lUU 
opposed  to  Harry  Loireqner. 


SERIAL  WORKS. 
The  MoDERM  Oratob.  Parts  XVL  XVIL 
The  Art-Union.  Nob.  XCIL  XCIII.— A  pretty 
custom  is  getting  confirmed  in  this  periodical,  of  givio^' 
a  capital  engraving  ftt)m  some  really  good  picture  with 
each  number,  and  also  some  light  literary  sketch  or 
tale  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.  These  are  sttnr- 
tions  of  no  ordinaty  kind,  in  addition  to  the  usual  Ertistic 
matter  which  has  found  a  place  in  this  Journal,  since 
its  commencement. 

The  Steam-Enoine.  By  the  Artisan  CInb.  Parts 
XX.  and  XXI. 

Wakdbkinos  of  a  Pen  and  Penctl.    Part  VI. 

Knight's  Old  England's  Worthies.  A  Gallery  of 
Portraits  with  Biographies.    Part  III. 

Kniort'b  History  op  England  duiuno  the  Thiiit 
Yeaes'  Peace.  Part  II.— Could  any  one  promise  to 
make  the  Thirty  years'  Peace  Sixty  years,  we  should  no 
longer  need  to  pray  for  the  social  Millennium— it  wooid 
have  arrived.  But  a  good  and  vital  history  of  what  has 
been  done  for  mankind,  by  peace,  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  is  one  excellent  means  of  extending  the  period. 

The  Vital  SrATisncs  op  Glasgow  poe  1843  a5T) 
1844.  By  A.  Watt,  LL.D.— We  have  upon  foroer 
oocasiotts  explamed  the  plan  and  objects  of  this  ssefol 
annual  report,  drawn  up  by  appointment  of  the  local 
authorities. 

PAMPHLETS  AND  TRACTS. 

On  Houzomtal  Water- Wheels,  especially  Tubioff 
or  Whirl-wheels,  &c  &c.  By  Moriti-Riihlman.  Edited 
with  introductory  notes,  by  Sir  Robert  Kane,  with  sit 
plates,  and  tables  of  calculations.  Dublin:  Hodgei& 
Smith. 

Address  of  the  Committee  op  the  Soasrr  for  the 
DiPPusioN  OF  Useful  Knowledge. 

The  Rationale  of  Railwat  ADMiNiszRAnojr,  with  » 
riew  to  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  acooBBoda- 
tion,  cheapness,  and  safety.  By  Thontton  Hani  Loo- 
don  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

Ships  and  Railways.    London :  Longman  &  Co. 

The  Oregon  (^ukon  as  it  stands.  By  M.  B. 
Sampson.  The  author  of  tUs  pamphlet  throws  eat 
a  new  idea;  unless,  indeed,  we  might  clsim  somethio; 
of  the  sort  for  ourselves.  It  is,  in  substance,  thtt  Gwt 
Britain  and  the  United  States  should  both  leaye  tbe 
Oregon  territory — its  boundaries  and  govemissnt,  lo  ^ 
settled  by  its  own  population,  upon  flfee  asd  eqoil 
principles,  when  it  shall  come  to  be  a  settled  coontr;; 
and  is  not,  as  at  present,  almost  a  wildeness,  not  worth 
contending  about. 
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ne  Irish  Coereum  Billy— The  Cam  Law  Bill,-^The  Charitable  Trusts  Bill,-^ 
Position  and  Prospects  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel. 


Wc  are  not  of  the  number  who  regret  the  delay  in 
the  progress  of  the  Goyemment  commercial  measures, 
occasioned  by  the  debates  on  the  Irish  Curfew  Bill,  or 
dread  their  consequences.  This  interlude  will  be  to 
cor  more  economical  reformers,  what  agrarian  outrage 
has  been  to  the  agricultural  improvers  in  Ireland. 

It  can  scarcely  fail  to  have  struck  even  the  most  cur- 
sory obserrers,  that  it  is  not  in  the  least  improyed  dis- 
tricts of  Ireland  that  agrarian  outrage  is  most  preya- 
lent.  The  ruthless  clearing  en  matsty  of  which  we  hear, 
—and  antecedents  similar  in  character,  though  less 
startling  in  amount,  —  are  the  influences  which  have 
Tendered  Rockism  systematic.  And  these  have  been 
the  consequences,  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
instances,  of  efforts  on  the  part  of  landlords  or  middle- 
men, to  adopt  new  systems  of  management,  that  pro- 
mised to  render  their  lands  more  productiTe.  To  a 
certain  extent  those  efforts  have  been  praiseworthy,  and 
may  even  be  regarded  as  omens  of  a  better  future  for 
Ireland.  They  indicate  an  awakening,  prudential, 
icflecting,  practical  spirit  of  enterprise  in  the  landed 
gentry  of  Ireland ^  —  a  feature  in  which  their  character 
was  too  long  sadly  deficient.  The  dark  side  of  the  pic- 
tare  is  this  :  the  means  adopted  by  these  promoters  of 
improTed  husbandry,  indicate  a  miserably  narrow  range 
of  Tision,  in  so  f»r  as  the  rights  of  other  human  beings 
are  concerned.  The  agricultural  reformer  may  laudably 
blast  rocks,  dam  up  streams,  drain  lakes,  le?el  the  hills 
and  fill  up  theyalleys, — ^in  short,  torture  inanimate  nature 
at  hiB  pleasure.  He  may  also  change  the  breeds  of 
domestic  animals,  extirpate  one  race  and  introduce 
another.  But  man  is  sacred  from  his  self-will ;  creatures 
instinct  with  sense  and  reason,  are  not  to  be  grubbed  up, 
and  shorelled  out  like  plants  or  stones ;  the  human 
Wings  he  finds  upon  his  domains,  hare  a  right  to  be 
liandled  with  more  caution  and  delicacy.  And  what  is 
more  to  our  present  point,  human  beings,  the  weakest 
and  most  miserable  of  them,  haye  a  power  to  retaliate 
npon  the  proud  and  callous  man,  who  forgets  their 
elaimg  of  brotherhood,  and  conrerts  swarming  acres  into 
a  solitude,  to  make  room  for  his  beeres,  and  ploughs,  and 
Wtowb.  The  evictions  of  tenants  hare  called  Captain 
Kock  into  existence ;  the  systematic  progress  of  agricul- 
ioral  improTement  has  made  the  Captain's  pursuits  a 
profession,  and  a  lucrative  one,  nor  much  more  disrepu- 
table, in  the  eyes  of  the  peasantry,  than  that  of  attorney. 
Agrarian  outrage  is  compelling  attention  to  the  rights  of 
the  Irish  peasantry ;  the  skilful  managers  of  estates  are 
Winning  to  discover  that  only  by  acting  in  a  spirit  of 
^^ntherhood,  towards  those  to  whom  they  have  hitherto 
acted  as  mere  cnmberers  of  the  soil,  can  they  obtain 
permission  to  carry  on  their  improvements,  or  reap  their 
^tfl  in  security. 

What  Captain  Rock  is  to  Irish  landlords  in  general, 
the  Kepeal  party  in  Parliament  are  to  the  English  and 
Scottish  legislators  and  constituencies.  A  majority  of 
tbe  Coaunons  are  resolnto  to  introduce  a  mere  reason- 
*^1«  system  of  national  commercial  policy.  The  mea- 
sure is  advancing  rapidly,  borne  on  by  triumphant  ma- 
i<»riti6a.    The  Lords  begin  to  show  a  disposition  to 
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"  listen  to  rea8on,"--thcy  have  not  yet  quite  forgot  the 
lesson  of  the  Reform-Bill  era.  John  Bull  and  sister  Peg 
already  taste,  in  anticipation,  the  blessings  of  Free- 
trade.  Like  Duke  Theseus,  when  his  nuptial  day  draws 
on  apace,  they  complain,**  how  slow  this  old  moon  wanes !" 
When  all  at  once  a  coercion  bill  for  Ireland,  sent  down 
by  the  Lords  for  the  approbation  of  the  Commons, 
threatens  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  Com  and  Customs 
Bills.  In  vain  the  indignant  and  obstreperous  Irish 
members  are  coaxed  and  wheedled  to  surcease  their  op- 
position to  the  Curfew  Bill,  until  the  commercial  reforms 
shall  be  safe  in  port.  In  vain  they  are  reminded,  in 
the  most  dulcet  and  insinuating  of  tones,  that  coercion 
is  nothing  new  to  them ;  that  Irishmen  have  been 
coerced  for  centuries;  that  they  must  be  accustomed  to 
it  by  this  time — ^as  eels  are  to  be  flayed  alive;  that  it  is 
shameful  on  their  part  to  interpose  one  moment's  post- 
ponement, that  by  remaining  quiet  they  could  prevent, 
of  the  arrival  of  that  blessed  Free-trade  era,  when 
Englishmen  and  Scotsmen  are  to  **  gather  gowd  in 
goupins,"  merely  from  **  ignorant  impatience"  of  the 
lash  on  their  own  backs.  To  all  these  honeyed  words  the 
Irish  members  are  deaf  as  adders.  It  is  true,  the  most 
of  them  admit  that  the  measures  they  are  helping  to 
obstruct,  will  benefit  the  rest  of  the  empire,  and  per- 
haps Ireland  also.  But  they  are  not  prepared  to  pur- 
chase certain  gain  to  their  friends  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel,  by  certain  loss  of  their  own  political  immunities. 
They  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
Lords,  to  be  scourged  at  their  pleasure,  in  order  that 
their  Lordships' ;>«n(;Aa)U  for  flogging  being  thus  satiated, 
the  backs  of  Englishmen  and  Scotsmen  may  escape  scot- 
free.  Englishmen  and  Scotsmen,  they  say,  have  deserved 
no  such  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Irishmen.  If 
arresting  the  Com  and  Customs'  bills  will  do  nothing 
more,  it  will  at  least  keep  Englishmen  and  Scotsmen 
fellow-sufferers  with  Irishmen;  and  this,  though  not  a 
very  rational  or  Christian,  is  a  very  natural  source  of 
satisfaction.  In  short,  the  Irish  Repeal  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  are  the  Captain  Rocks  of  British 
legislation — the  children  of  centuries  of  British  misrule, 
only  to  be  tamed  by  just  and  humane  government. 
Their  reckless  opposition  will  force  upon  the  legislature 
concessions  to  Ireland,  Just  as  agrarian  outrage  has 
forced  upon  many  landlords  consideration  for  their 
wretched  tenantry. 

The  effect  is  already  visible  in  the  gratifying  change 
which  has  come  over  the  tone  of  Parliamentary  debate 
on  Irish  subjects.  The  language  of  honourable  members 
on  the  first  night  the  House  of  Conunons  met  after 
Easter,  marked  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  for 
Ireland.  The  House  had  re-assembled  earlier,  in  order 
that  a  flill  exposition  of  their  complaints  on  the  part  of 
Irish  members  might  be  conceded  with  the  least  possible 
intervention  of  delay  to  the  commercial  reforms.  The 
English  members,  who  spoke  both  against  and  in  fkvour 
of  the  Coercion  bill,  were  equally  strong  in  their  expres- 
sions of  the  necessity  of  losing  no  time  in  redressing 
the  social  grievances  of  Ireland.  The  Premier,  as  soon 
as  it  was  hinted  that  his  silence  had  been  interpreted 
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into  a  dogged,  superoilions  resolttiion  to  force  through 
the  coercion  measnre  by  Yotes,  not  by  argument,  made 
haste  to  explain,  that  it  had  only  been  occasioned]  by 
his  conyiotion  that  the  dlBCUssion  could  not  terminate 
that  evening,  and  his  wish  to  reserve  himself  for  a  more 
advanced  period  of  the  debate.  This  courteous  intima- 
tion, made  in  language  equally  conciliatory  and  cour^ 
teous,  was  met  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  members  — no 
less  was  to  be  expected  from  Irish  gentlemen — in  a 
similar  tone.  Nor  was  this  the  only  indication  that 
these  debates  have  afforded  that  the  Irish  mind  has  been 
materially  mollified  by  the  prompt  attention  which 
Government  has  given  to  the  afflicting  visitation  im- 
pending over^already  pressing  sore  upon  Ireland.  The 
generous  sentiments  expressed  by  so  many  English 
members  in  the  course  of  the  debates  ^ — the  obvious 
constraint  they  put  upon  themselves  to  avoid  expres- 
sions  that  might  be  grating  to  an  Irish  ear — the  palpably 
increasing  knowledge  of  the  state  of  Ireland  and  in- 
creasing desire  to  know  about  it  in  the  legislature  — 
are  seed  that  has  not  been  dropped  on  barren  ground  : 
and  not  only  are  there  indications  of  a  relenting  temper 
in  the  Irish  party,  symptoms  may  be  discerned  of  a 
business-like  way  of  grappling  with  practical  questions 
growing  up  amongst  them.  The  leaders  of  a  national 
party,  placed  by  unwise  laws  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
constitution,  cannot  be  expected  to  cultivate,  in  their 
struggles  to  force  their  way  into  it,  the  talents  of  the 
legislator.  The  task  of  the  agitator  or  demagogue,  (the 
term  is  used  in  no  dislogistic  sense,)  is  essentially  diffe- 
rent from  that  of  the  legislator;  it  must  be  accomplished 
by  the  use  of  entirely  different  faculties.  When  the 
ilUe  of  a  nation  have  for  a  long  track  of  years  been  com- 
pelled by  circumstances  to  cultivate  the  talents  that 
constitute  the  influential  agitator,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  that,  for  some  time  after  they  have  forced  their  way 
into  the  Senate,  they  should  not  be  fully  aware  of  the 
change  in  their  position — of  the  new  duties  that  have 
devolved  upon  them.  It  is  not  untrue  that  the  Irish 
members  have,  as  a  body,  been  hitherto  more  given  to 
declamation  than  to  the  framing  and  urging  of 
practical  measures  :  but  it  is  unreasonable  to  complain 
of  this,  or  to  blame  them  for  it.  The  necessity  of 
dealing  with  the  social  vices  which  lie  at  the  bot- 
tom of  Irish  misery  and  turbulence,  is  making  them 
practical;  and,  by  degrees,  the  real  condition  and  cha- 
racter of  Ireland  is  beginning  to  be  comprehended  by 
the  English  members  of  the  legislature.  We  have  ano- 
ther reason  for  anticipating  that  the  current  of  Irish  poli- 
tical activity  is  about  to  undergo  a  change  in  its  direc- 
tion. If  any  person  will  take  the  trouble  to  peruse  the 
Vote  paper  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  can  scarcely  fail 
to  be  struck  with  the  terribly  voluminous  list  of  notices  re- 
lative to  Irish  affairs,  entered  in  the  books  by  Mr.  John 
O'Connell. and  Mr.  William  Smith  O'Brien.  ^The  prudery 
of  mincing  the  matter  here  would  be  of  no  use.  The 
great  man, — and  whatever  may  be  thought  of  isolated 
inddents  in  his  career,  Mr.  O'Connell's  long  and  suc- 
cessful career  fullylentitles  him  to  the  epithet  of  a  great 
man^ — who  has,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
wielded  the  destinies  of  Ireland,— in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  sees,  in  these  rival  advertisements, 
the  progress  of  the  contested  succession  to  the  throne 
he  must,  in  the  course  of  nature,  soon  vacate, 
begun  during  his  lifetime.  Ere  many  years  roll  over 
our  heads,  Ireland  vrill  have  a  new  popular  leader  or 
leaders.    To  expect  a  man  of  O'Connell's  powerful  cha- 


racter, at  his  time  of  life,  to  adopt  new  views  of  policy, 
would  be  to  display  ignorance  of  human  nature.  The 
sapling  may  be  bent;  but  not  the  gnarled  oak,  that  hn 
outlived  almost  all  its  contemporaries.  Now  one  indis- 
pensable element  in  the  character  of  a  useful  and  com- 
manding popular  leader  is,  that  his  policy  and  tactics 
be  original — his  own,  and  suited  to  the  emergences  of 
the  time.  It  will  be  no  mere  plagiarist  of  the  coarse 
which  0*Connell,  by  the  instinct  of  genius,  stradc  out 
for  himself,  that  will  seiae  the  sceptre  that  can  only  drop 
from  his  hand  when  death  shall  paralyze  it.  The  sue* 
cesser  worthy  of  O'Connell  must  be  a  man  of  pnctictl 
measures. 

In  the  rush  and  hurry  of  events  which  are  drlTing 
men  to  grapple,  by  practical  measures,  with  the  piacti* 
cal  ills  of  Ireland ;  in  the  momentary  relenting  of  the 
temper  of  a  m^ority  among  the  real  Irish  leaden,  by 
the  more  chivalrous  courtesy  of  the  tone  recently  aeenm- 
ed  towards  them  on  the  part  of  men  in  office;  and  by  the 
unequivocal  expression  of  English  sympathy  with  Iziah 
suffering  ;  in  the  subdued  tone  of  English  domineering, 
caused  by  experience  of  the  dauntless  or  recklen 
strength  which  nerves  and  knits  the  Irish  national 
party,  we  recognise  the  advent  of  a  glorious  oppo^ 
tunity  for  commencing  the  political  redemption  of 
Ireland.  Where  is  the  statesman  who  can  tors  to 
account  this  auspicious  moment  before  it  passes  into 
the  empty  shadows  of  the  past !  Is  it  Peel  I  It  is  not  for 
us,  whose  lot  has  been  long  and  yoluntarily  cast  amoag 
the  party  which  has  been  accustomed,  and  not  without 
good  cause,  to  esteem  him  the  ablest  leader  of  its  adTe^ 
saries,  to  anticipate,  without  misgivings,  what  will  be  his 
future  career.  His  commercial  measure  is  of  good  omen ; 
and  stiU  more  so  the  increacing  firmness  of  his  uneompto- 
mising  though  unexaggerated  language  to  its  advenaries. 
Nor  is  there  any  suspicious  suddenness  in  his  entire  adop- 
tion of  its  principles.  Looking  back  upon  his  whole  career, 
we  can  discern  that  he  has  been  gradually  and  naturally 
coming  to  this.  There  is  a  consequence  in  his  actions, 
a  guarded  resoluteness  in  his  demeanour,  that  inspires 
hope  for  the  future.  It  is  evident  that  he  is  confldooa 
of  the  reliance  so  extensively  placed  upon  him  anoog 
the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  community ;  that  be 
has  trust  in  the  abilities  and  attachment  of  the  riang 
school  of  statesmen  he  has  trained ;  that  he  feels  be  ii  t 
power  in  himself,  and  is  resolute  to  make  the  dndges  of 
party,  who  would  keep  him  down  to  their  own  leTcl, 
acknowledge  it.  In  so  far  as  commercial  policy  is 
concerned,  there  is  no  reason  for  fear  or  misgivuV* 
And  with  regard  to  the  silly,  useless,  and  provokiaf 
Curfew  Bill,  we  are  strongly  tempted  to  belicTe  that 
circumstances  have  forced  it  upon  hia  reluctant  adoptioD* 
It  is  at  variance  with  his  policy  at  the  time  the  '^  moo- 
ster  meetings  shook  the  isle  f^m  its  propriety  "  How- 
ever questionable  the  conduct  of  government  on  that 
occasion  in  other  respects,  it  at  least  relied  upon  the 
existing  law,  and  sought  no  extra-constitutional  powen. 
It  is  at  variance  with  his  disposition.  The  ConserratiTe 
leader,  who  taught  his  party  to  fight  their  battles  in  the 
registration  courts,  knows  how  to  yield  to  the  ineritsW'* 
and  is  not  likely,  of  his  o?m  aocord,  to  repeat  the  ex* 
ploded  folly  of  seeking  to  effect  by  coercion  what  ee- 
ercion  has  ever  failed  to  accomplish.  Lastly,  be  is  too 
good  a  logician  not  to  perceive  the  wretched  hiatn> » 
Sir  James  Graham's  deductions.  The  Home  Secretary 
has  admitted,  that  the  crimes  sought  to  be  repfe«^  ^ 
subdued  in  a  great  measure  throoghont  Irelaad,  exe<pt 
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is  Hn  eouiiM:  ia  other  wofds,  that  the  inereased 

utiodtiM  in  thtM  oonniiM  urt  the  desperate  efforts  of  a 

de/inted  srmy  cooped  ap  in  its  last  garrisons.     Sir 

Robert  Ptsl  is  not  likely  to  argue  with  Sir  James 

Gnhini  that  the  ere  of  oertaia  Tietory  is  the  time  to 

hilt  and  wait  for  fresh  lOyies.     These  considerations 

irould  of  thcmselTes  be  soffioient  to  inspire  a  suspicion 

(kat  the  Caifew  Bill  has  been  forced  upon  the  Premier 

by  his  coUesgues.    He  has  no  easy  task  in  managing 

loms  of  thsm.     ICaay  are  not  so  properly  reluctant 

ottTerts  to  his  free-trade  policy,  as  no-conrerts,  who 

bars  yialdsd  to  oompnlsion;  and  they  aTow  this.    Dis* 

Btiified  with  themselYes,  they  are  giJled  by  the  taunts 

aad  sneers  of  the  party  they  hare  left,  and  the  not  orer- 

eerdial  reception  of  that  with  which  they  are  at  least 

temporarily  allied.     Their  poor  tempers  must  be  in  a 

ad  vij,  and  Peel  must  haye  his  own  ado  to  keep  them 

within  the  bounds  of  common  sense  and  decorum.    This 

aceoonts  for  his  inflexible  adherence  to  the  etiquette  of 

m/iiag  the  bill  m  first  time  as  soon  as  sent  down.    Men 

an  nerer  so  pnaotUions  en  the  point  of  honour  as  when 

(bej  are  eoasdoiu  that  their  honour  is  called  in  question, 

not  without  reaaon.     The  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  an 

ordinary  occasion,  might  have  waired  the  compliment  of 

u  iasiadiate  first  reading;  but  at  present  he  is  peremp- 

Wry.    The  leisurely  passage  of  the  bill  through  the 

l<0rds,  betokens  no  intense  desire  on  the  part  of  the 

bead  of  the  goTsmment  to  hare  it  passed.    Ours  is,  we 

ciofessya  trembling  hope;  but  we  do  not  despair  of 

Ming  the  onoe-read  biU  postponed  till  the  battle  of 

ftee-trade  has  been  fought  and  won ;  and  then  dropped 

fer  the  session  for  want  of  time,  or,  if  forced  through, 

B»t  aetod  upon,  but  superseded  by  some  measnre  for  the 

bcDeBt  of  Ireland. 

The  Cnrfiiw  BUI  is  not  the  only  embarrassment  which 
UscoUsagaee  hare  wantonly  thrown  upon  Sir  Robert 
PeeL  Lord  Lyndhurtt's  Charitoble  Trusts  Bill  is  an- 
other; and  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  so  intent  upon  passing 
it— 10  blind  to  the  opposition  he  has  awakened  by  it— 
that,  bad  not  Lord  Brougham  begged  for  delay  on  the 
Bight  appohited  for  its  second  reading,  ministers  would 
have  been  left  in  a  minority  upon  a  question  which 
eonid,  under  no  eirenmstanoes,  be  considered  an  essential 
pvt  of  their  poliey.  Lord  Lyndhurst  holds  out  this  bill 
tt  the  practical  application  of  the  inquiries  concluded 
■uj  years  ago  by  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into 
the  Charities  of  England  and  Wales.  Its  insidious  pre- 
table  would  appear  to  intimate  that  the  establishment 
^  a  responsible  Board  to  manage  the  small  charities 
vu  the  object  its  framer  had  in  riew.  It  is  true  that 
the  grossest  abases  hare  crept  into  the  administration 
9f  eharitable  trusts  of  an  yearly  rerenue  under  £100, 
(of  which  there  are  in  England  and  Wales  40,000,  with 
u  tTerage  annual  income  of  nearly  a  million  and  a 
^■)  but  the  machinery  contemplated  by  the  bill  would 
be  neither  efficient  nor  responsible.  Three  oommis- 
aonen  resident  in  London,  with  two  ambulatory  inspec- 
tors, could  not  administer,  with  the  requisite  knowledge, 
40,000  trust  estates,  (ayeraging  not  above  £30  per  an., 
wnw  of  them  not  exceeding  £5  per  an.,)  locally  situated, 
•wne  or  other  of  them,  in  almost  every  parish  of  Eng- 
ird and  Wales.  But  to  subject  these  trusts  to  this 
conuniaaion  is  only  the  ostensible,  not  the  real  object 
of  the  measure.  Power  is  given  to  them  —  a  power,  as 
I^rd  Cottenham  declared  in  the  House  of  Peers,  and 
Lord  Brougham  admits  in  The  Edinlntrgh  JUview,— 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  constitution,  to  draw  within 


the  vortex  of  their  meddling  surreillanee  all  the  funds 
of  all  charities  administered  by  the  great  City  Com- 
panies of  London— «11  the  funds  of  Bible  and  Missionary 
Societies,  the  Literary  and  Artists'  funds,  and  similar 
voluntary  associations  for  religious  and  charitable  pur- 
poses— all  the  charities  vested  in  municipal  corporations 
— and  all  the  schools  and  chapels  of  Dissenters.  Every 
charity  in  England  and  Wales  is  to  be  taxed  for  the  sup- 
port of  these  commissioners;  an  immense  extent  of  patron- 
age is  placed  at  their  disposal — enough  to  turn  the  balance 
of  elections  in  all  the  small  burghs  of  the  kingdom  — 
power  is  given  them  to  decree  how  the  schools  of  Dis- 
senters shall  be  taught ;  and  they  are  to  be  responsible 
to  no  one  but  the  Lord  Chancellor,  at  whose  pleasure 
they  may  be  said  to  hold  their  appointments,  for  no  care 
is  taken  to  provide  for  the  publicity  of  their  operations. 
A  bill  burdening  men  with  more  labour  than  they  can 
overtake,  and  screening  them,  at  the  same  time,  from 
public  criticism,  is  ex  facie  of  the  document,  as  Scottish 
lawyers  say,  a /o6.*  and  that  no  doubt  may  remain  on 
this  head,  a  provision  has  been  introduced  into  the  second 
edition,  that  the  office  of  commissioner  may  be  held  by 
a  retired  judge  of  Bengal.  Bengal  is  not  exactly  the 
place  for  picking  up  the  experience  this  office  would  re- 
quire :  but  a  retired  judge  of  Bengal  is  one  of  the  three 
gentlemen  for  whose  benefit  the  Commission  has  been 
devised.  This  rank  unconstitutional  job  was  to  have 
been  opposed  on  the  second  reading  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  all  the  Liberal  peers,  for  its  insidious  encroach- 
ments on  oonstitutional  immunities ;  by  the  Conserva- 
tive peers  for  its  interference  with  the  great  City  Com- 
panies. But  for  the  hint  of  Lord  Brougham,  ministera 
would  have  been  placed  in  a  minority,  for  this  unworthy 
cause.  And  ere  these  lines  meet  the  eyes  of  our  readera. 
Lord  Lyndhurst's  obstinacy  may  have  made  this  contin- 
gent risk  a  reality. 

The  obstinate  hankering  after  coercion  among  the  old 
Tory  colleagues  who  still  cling  to  him  —  the  miserable 
spirit  of  jobbing  which  besets  Lord  Lyndhurst— are 
great  apologies  for  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Having,  by  pro- 
tracted efforts,  brought  them  to  support  his  free-trade 
measures,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  intent  as  he  must  be 
upon  retaining  to  himself  the  honour  of  perfecting  these 
great  reforms,  he  should  shrink  from  contesting  the 
other  points  with  them  at  this  moment.  Our  whole 
sympathy — our  whole  confidence,  he  cannot  have,  so  long 
as  he  remains  thus  trammelled.  The  lingering  suspicion 
will  still  be  stirring  and  whispering,  that  he  is  no  un- 
willing wearer  of  his  manacles.  Still,  though  his  Irish 
curfew  bill,  and  the  bill  for  pilfering  from  charity  trusts 
to  endow  a  commission  only  adapted  to  be  an  instru- 
ment of  political  corruption,  must  be  opposed  in  all 
their  stages.  Peel,  personally,  must  be  spared  until 
the  great  measure  has  been  carried.  And  carried  it 
will  be.  The  House  of  Commons'  majority  in  its  fkvour 
is  undiminished ;  and  to  all  human  appearances,  it  will 
pass  even  the  Lords  without  any  material  alteration. 
The  latest  and  most  authentic  accounts  of  the  negocia- 
tions  among  the  members  of  that  house  give  the  corn- 
law  bill  a  majority  of  thirty-two  among  the  Peers  who 
have  declared  themselves,  with  only  twenty-seven  un- 
declared. A  little  patience — a  little  forbearance — and 
then — 

Ay,  then  Sir  Robert  must  declare  himself.  His 
career  is  not  yet  at  aa  end,  unless  he  himself  so  wills  it. 
True,  a  m^ority  of  the  new  Conservative  party,  which  he 
created  out  of  the  dujeUa  metnbra  of  the  old  Tory  party, 
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and  a  ceriain  section  of  the  mpportera  of  tlie  Refonn 
Bill,  have  deserted  his  standard.  True,  of  that  mino- 
rity, on  the  broad  breast  of  which  his  com  and  enstoms 
bills  are  floating  through  the  House  of  Commons,  only 
one  hundred  and  twelTe,  scarcely  a  third,  are  his  per- 
sonal adherents.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  as  far  as 
personal  supporters  are  concerned,  he  is  in  a  mino- 
rity. But  we  have  reached  a  crisis  at  which  a  states- 
man's power  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  number  of 
his  Yoters  within  doors.  The  man  and  his  standing 
with  the  nation  must  be  taken  into  account.  There  is 
no  statesman  liying — not  Wellington  himself — who  in 
his  own  person  is  so  essentially  a  power  as  Peel.  In 
the  organization  of  the  ConserratiTe  party,  more  than 
half  of  its  strength  was  lodged  in  his  person  alone.  He 
gaye  more  power  and  influence  to  the  party  which  offered 
him  the  leadership  than  he  derived  from  it.  The  sources 
of  this  power  we  have  on  former  occasions  pointed  out. 
The  great  mass  of  the  capitalists  have  more  confidence 
in  him  than  in  any  other  living  statesman.  He  carries 
their  support  to  that  combination  of  public  men,  be  it 
what  it  will,  with  which  he  pleases  to  identify  himself, 
lu  the  contest  for  power  which  must  of  necessity  ensue, 
as  soon  as  the  triumph  of  his  Free-trade  measures  dis- 
solves the  present  temporary  make-shift  alliances  of 
Parliament,  this  peculiar  power  of  Peel  will  tdl.  It  is 
between  Peel,  with  the  few  rising  public  men<— Glad- 
stone, Lincoln,  Herbert,  and  others  —  whom  he  has 
trained,  and  the  Whig  leaders,  that  the  contest  will  take 
place.  The  Protectionist  minority  contains  not  one 
man  in  its  ranks  who  could  be  received  as  a  qualified 
candidate  in  such  a  struggle.  There  are  not  half-a-dozen 
of  them  who  oould  advance  feasible  claims  even  to  the 
third  and  fourth-rate  appointments  in  any  Administra- 
tion. The  choice  of  political  leaders,  and  the  various 
sections  of  public  opinion  they  represent,  vrill  be  limited 
to  the  Whigs  and  the  Peelites ;  and,  though  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  former  outnumber  the  latter,  who  is 
there  among  them  that  in  his  own  individual  person  is 
so  much  of  a  power  as  Peel ! 

The  crisis  is  an  inviting  one  to  a  man  of  so  much  am- 
bition as  the  Premier  is  known  to  be.  The  breaking  up 
of  old  parties  has  devolved  more  influence  on  the  great 
floating  balance  of  shrewd  quiet  citizens,  with  no  strong 
party  predispositions,  than  has  been  witnessed  at  any 
earlier  period  of  our  history.  The  more  general  diffusion 
of  wealth  and  intelligence,  has  made  this  element  in 
society  more  extensive  and  stronger,  independent  alto- 
gether of  the  weakening  of  party  combinations,  than  it 
ever  was  before.  Sections  of  society,  too,  have  risen  into 
political  importance,  with  wants  and  wishes  which  the 
old  hereditary  distinctive  measures  of  Whig  or  Tory  can 
neither  gratify  nor  discomfit.  Common  sense  embodied 
in  practical  measures — legislative  and  administrative, 
for  the  real  wants  of  the  age,  and  with  respectful,  not 
slavish  deference  to  its  opinions — are  what  will  establish 


a  ministry  in  office.  Peel,  certainly,  has  no  claims  to 
implicit  confidence  :  his  juvenile  antecedents  are  against 
him  ;  but  if  he  has  not  yet  unreservedly  devoted  him- 
self to  the  promotion  of  such  a  policy  as  liberals  could 
support,  how  stand  the  Whigs  I  While  in  power,  they 
played  fast  and  loose  with  the  pitadples,  by  professisg 
which  they  had  acquired  it.  Of  Peel  St  may  be  siid, 
that  his  aotions  have  been  better  than  his  bad  profes- 
sions ;  of  the  Whigs,  that  their  actions  have  been  worse 
than  their  good  professions.  Neither  have  claims  to  our 
entire  confidence  for  the  past;  it  is  the  fitare  of  both 
that  must  decide.  Peel,  we  have  shown,  stands  on  a 
vantage  ground  for  this  renewal  of  the  oontest:  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  he  vriU  have  the 
clear-sightedness  and  intrepidity  to  avail  himself  of  it. 
Mr.  Cobden  told  him,  not  long  ago,  that  in  consequence 
of  his  Free-trade  measures,  he  would  find  himself  most 
popular  in  the  manufacturing  districts  were  he  to  visit 
them.  The  substitution  of  meaanres  leaUy  «^nblo  of 
relieving  Ireland,  for  coercion — the  appointment  of  a 
Lord  Lieutenant,  who,  vrith  the  genial  sympathies,  and 
perhaps  something  of  the  theatrical  dash  of  Lord  Nor* 
maoby,  combmed  with  higher  intellect  and  sounder  com- 
mon sense — ^would  render  him  equally  popniair  in  Ire- 
land. The  change  impending  in  the  leading  poUtiotl 
agents,  and  in  the  views  and  temper  of  the  popnlu 
party  in  that  country,  invites  to  the  experiment.  The 
introduction  of  measures  calculated  to  impoae  a  chock 
on  the  petulanoe  of  privileged  sectananism — to  place 
the  adherents  of  all  religious  sects  more  on  a  footing  of 
social,  as  well  as  political  equality — ^to  unsectarianiM 
public  education  in  the  way  least  calculated  to  exaspe- 
rate or  grate  on  popular  prejudices,  would  conciliate  an 
important  body  of  supporters  throughout  England  and 
Scotland.  And  there  is  not  one  of  these  courses  of 
policy  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  might  not  adopt,  with  as 
much  honour  to  himself,  and  augmentation  of  his  influ- 
enc«  over  the  sounder  part  of  public  opinion,  as  Free- 
trade.  Nobody  believes  him  to  be  imbued  with  sectarian 
prejudices :  no  one  believes  him  fond  of  daring  coercive, 
forcible  measures.  His  opinions,  and  natural  disposi- 
tion, alike  incline  him  to  rational  and  liberal  modes  of 
government.  He  has  emancipated  himself  from  old 
party  connexions  :  one  step  farther,  and  he  may  maXe 
new  ones  that  really  do  him  honour.  The  hour  has 
come  which  must  stamp  his  historical  character.  The 
next  few  months  will  determine  whether  he  is  to  be 
handed  down  to  posterity  as  a  greater  minister  than 
England  ever  had  before  him,  or  as  one  who  almost 
became  a  great  n^nister. 

The  prestige  of  being  the  peace  minister  is  in  Peer* 
favour.  But  this  is  a  separate  chapter,  which  must  be 
reserved  for  next  month ;  when  we  shall  pass  in  reTiew 
our  foreign  and  colonial  relations,  and  the  changes 
which  the  latter  are  destined  to  undergo. 
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ON  CHRISTIANITY,  AS  AN  ORGAN  OP  POLITICAL  MOVEMENT. 

BY  THOMAS  DE  QUINCEY. 
{Continued  from  page  220  of  our  April  number.) 


k&  there  are  some  important  truths,  dimly  per- 
ceired  or  not  at  all,  larking  in  the  idea  of  God, 
—an  idea  too  vast  to  be  navigable  as  yet  by  the 
kman  nnderstandingy  yet  here  and  there  to  be 
ooasted,— I  wish  at  this  point  to  direct  the  reader's 
attention  npon  a  passage  which  he  may  happen  to 
remember  in    Sir    Isaac  Newton  :  the  passage 
occurs  at  the  end  of  the  ''  Optics ;"  and  the  exact 
expressions  I  do  not  remember;   but  the  sense 
is  what  I  am  going  to  state :  Sir  Isaac  is  speak- 
ing of  God ;  and  he  takes  occasion  to  say,  that 
God  is  not  good,  bnt  goodness ;  is  not  holy,  but 
holiness;  is  not  infinite,  bnt  infinity.     This,  I 
apprehend,  will  haye  struck  many  readers   as 
merely  a  rhetorical  hramra ;    sublime,  perhaps, 
and  fitted  to  exalt  the  feeling  of  awe  connected  with 
» unapproachable  a  mystery,  but  otherwise  not 
throwing  any  new  light  upon  the  darkness  of  the 
idea  aa  a  problem  before  the  intellect.    Yet  indi- 
nctly  perhaps  it  Soeey  when  brought  out  into  its 
latent  sense  by  placing  it  in  juxtaposition  with 
paganism.    If  a  philosophic  theist,  who  is  also 
a  Christian,  or  who  {wA  being  a  Christian,)  has 
jet  by  his  birth  and  breeding  become  saturated 
^th  Christian  ideas  and  feelings,*  attempts  to 
realize  the  idea  of  supreme  Deity,  he  becomes  aware 
of  a  double  and  contnidictory  movement  in  his  own 
mind  whilst  striving  towaids  that  result.     He  de- 
mands in  the  first  place,  something  in  the  highest 
<f^S^^  generic ;  and  yet  again  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, something  in  the  highest  degree  in(tividual ;  he 
demands  on  the  one  path,  a  vast  ideality,  and  yet 
on  the  other,  in  union  with  a  determinate  person- 
^ty.    He  must  not  surrender  himself  to  the  first 
impulse,  else  he  is  betrayed  into  a  mere  anima 
"M^nA;  he  must  not  surrender  himself  to  the  second, 
else  he  is  betrayed  into  something  merely  human. 
This  difficult  antagonism,  of  what  is  most  and 
^bat  is  least  generic,  must  be  maintained,  other* 
^  the  idea,  the  possible  idea,  of  that  august  un- 
Teiling  which  takes  place  in  the  Judaico-Christian 
Go^)  18  absolutely  in  clouds.    Now,  this  antago- 


nism utterly  collapses  in  paganism.  And  to  a 
philosophic  apprehension,  this  peculiarity  of  the 
heathen  gods  is  more  shocking  and  fearful  than 
what  at  first  sight  had  seemed  most  so.  When  a 
man  pauses  for  the  purpose  of  attentively  reviewing 
the  Pantheon  of  Greece  and  Rome,  what  strikes 
him  at  the  first  with  most  depth  of  impression 
and  with  most  horror  is,  the  toickedness  of  this 
Pantheon.  And  he  observes  with  surprise,  that 
this  wickedness,  which  is  at  a  furnace-heat  in  the 
superior  gods,  becomes  fainter  and  paler  as  you 
descend.  Amongst  the  semi- deities,  such  as  the 
Oreads  or  Dryads,  the  Nereids  or  Naiads,  he  feels 
not  at  all  offended.  The  odour  of  corruption,  the 
eana  mephitisy  has  by  this  time  exhaled.  The 
uproar  of  eternal  outrage  has  ceased.  And  these 
gentle  divinities,  if  too  human  and  too  beset  with 
infirmities,  are  not  impure,  and  not  vexed  with 
ugly  appetites,  nor  instinct  of  quarrel :  they  are 
tranquil  as  are  the  hiUs  and  the  forests ;  passion- 
less as  are  the  seas  and  the  fountains  which  they 
tenant.  But,  when  he  ascends  to  the  ^ts  mc^jorum 
gentium^  to  those  twelve  gods  of  the  supreme  house, 
who  may  be  called  in  respect  of  rank,  the  Paladins 
of  the  classical  Pantheon,  secret  horror  comes 
over  him  at  the  thought  that  demons,  reflecting 
the  worst  aspects  of  brutal  races,  ever  cotdd  have 
levied  worship  from  his  own.  It  is  true  they  do  so 
no  longer  as  regards  our  planet.  But  what  has  been 
apparently  ma^  be.  God  made  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  of  one  blood  with  himself ;  he  cannot 
deny  that  intellectualfy  the  Greeks — he  cannot 
deny  that  moralfy  the  Romans — were  amongst  the 
foremost  of  human  races  ;  and  he  trembles  in 
thinking  that  abominations,  whose  smoke  ascended 
through  so  many  ages  to  the  supreme  heavens, 
may,  or  might,  so  far  as  human  resistance  is  con- 
cerned, again  become  the  law  for  the  noblest  of 
his  species.  A  deep  feeling,  it  is  true,  exists 
latently  in  human  beings  of  something  perishable 
in  evil.  Whatsoever  is  founded  in  wickedness, 
according  to  a  deep  misgiving  dispersed  amongst 


and  nndonbt- 
were  not 


*  "  A^o<  hemp  a  CkridkM,  has  yet  become  aatwraied  with  Chrieiian  ideeu  :**— this  ease  is  &r  from  uncommon  ;  and 
f^f t  from  bftTing  too  mneh  escaped  obaenration,  it  has  been  the  canse  of  much  error.  Poets  I  could  mention,  if  it 
uiTi^ioia  to  do  io,  trho,  whilst  composing  in  a  spirit  of  burning  enmity  to  the  Christian  faith,  yet  rested  for  the  verr  sting 
oftbcv  (ithot  upon  ideas  that  but  for  Ghristianitj  could  neyer  have  existed.  Translators  there  nave  been,  English,  French, 
y«nnaB,  of  Mahometan  books,  wrho  haye  so  coloured  the  whole  vein  of  thinkii^  with  sentiments  peculiar  to  Chnstianitj,  as  to 
oiaw  from  a  reflecting  reader  the  exclamation, "  If  this  can  be  indeed  the  product  of  Islamism,  wherefore  should  Christianity 


eiiA  ?  «*  If  thooghts  so  dirine  can,  indeed,  belong  to  a  false  religioD,  wh^  more  could  we  gam  from  a  true  one  ? 

TOU  XIII.— no.  CL. 
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men,  must  be  tainted  with  corroption.  T'here 
might  seem  consolation ;  but  a  man  who  reflects 
is  not  quite  so  sure  of  that.  As  a  common^place 
resounding  in  schools,  it  may  be  justly  coirent 
amongst  us,  that  what  is  evil  by  nature  or  by 
origin  must  be  transient.  But  that  may  be  because 
evil  in  all  human  things  10  partial,  ia  hetero- 
geneous; evil  mixed  with  good;  and  the  two 
natures  by  their  mutual  enmity,  must  enter  into 
a  collision,  which  may  possibly  guarantee  the 
final  destruction  of  the  whole  compound.  Such 
a  result  may  not  threaten  a  nature  that  ia  purely 
and  totally  evil,  that  is  homogeneously  evil.  Dark 
natures  there  may  be,  whose  enenoe  la  eril,  that 
may  have  an  abiding  root  in  the  system  of  the 
universe  not  less  awfully  exempt  from  change 
than  the  mysterious  foundations  of  God. 

This  is  dreadful.  Wickedness  that  is  im- 
measurable, in  connexion  with  power  that  is 
superhuman,  appals  the  imagination.  Yet  this 
is  a  combination  that  might  easily  have  been  con- 
ceived ;  and  a  wicked  god  still  commands  a  mode 
of  reverence.  But  that  feature  of  the  pagan  pan- 
theon, which  I  am  contrasting  with  this,  viz.,  that 
no  pagan  deity  is  an  ahttraction  but  a  vUe  concrete^ 
impresses  myself  with  a  subtler  sense  of  horror ; 
because  it  blends  the  hateful  with  a  mode  of  the 
ludicrous.  For  the  sake  of  explaining  myself  to 
the  non-philosophic  reader,  I  beg  him  to  consider 
what  is  the  sort  of  feeling  with  which  he  regards 
an  ancient  river-god,  or  the  presiding  nymph  of  a 
fountain.  The  impression  which  he  receives  is 
pretty  much  like  that  from  the  monumental  figure 
of  some  allegoric  being,  such  as  Faith  or  Hope, 
Fame  or  Truth.  He  hardly  believes  that  the  most 
superstitious  Grecian  seriously  believed  in  such  a 
being  as  a  distinct  personality.  He  feels  convinced 
that  the  sort  of  personal  existence  ascribed  to  such 
an  abstraction,  as  well  as  the  human  shape,  are 
merely  modes  of  representing  and  drawing  into 
unity  a  variety  of  phenomena  and  agencies  that 
seem  one^  by  means  of  their  unintermitting  con- 
tinuity, and  because  they  tend  to  one  common 
purpose.  Now,  from  such  a  symbolic  god  as  this, 
let  him  pass  to  Jupiter  or  Mercuiy,  and  instantly 
he  becomes  aware  of  a  revolting  incUviduality.  He 
sees  before  him  the  opposite  pole  of  deity.  The 
river-god  had  too  little  of  a  concrete  character. 
Jupiter  has  nothing  else.  In  Jupiter  you  read 
no  incarnation  of  any  abstract  quality  whatever  : 
he  represents  nothing  whatever  in  the  metaphysics 
of  the  universe,  ibccept  for  the  accident  of  his 
power,  he  is  merely  a  man.  He  has  a  character^ 
that  is^  a  tendency  or  determination  to  this  quality 
•  or  that,  in  excess ;  whereas  a  nature  truly  divine 
must  be  in  equiltbrio  as  to  all  qualities,  and  compre- 
hend them  all,  in  the  way  that  a  genus  comprehends 
the  subordinate  species.  He  has  even  a  personal 
history  :  he  has  passed  through  certain  adventures, 
faced  certain  dangers,  and  survived  hostilities  that, 
at  one  time,  were  doubtful  in  their  issue.  Notrace, 
in  short,  appears^  in  any  Grecian  god,  of  the  gene* 
ric  Wliereas  we,  in  our  Christian  ideas  of  Grod, 
unconsciously,  and  without  thinking  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  realize  Sir  Isaac's  conceptions.  We  think 
of  him  as  having  a  sort  of  allegoric  generality. 


liberated  from  the  bonds  of  the  indiridaal ;  and 
yet,  also,  as  the  most  awful  among  natures,  hav- 
ing a  conscious  personality.  He  is  diffdsed  thitmgli 
all  things,  present  every  where,  and  yet  not  the 
less  present  locally.  He  is  at  a  distance  nnap- 
proachable  by  finite  creatures ;  and  yet,  without 
any  contradidion,  (as  the  piofotsmd  St.  Paul 
observes)  "not  very  far'*  from -every  one  of  us. 
And  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  many  a  poor  old 
woman  has,  by  virtue  of  her  Christian  innocula- 
tion.  Sir  Isaac's  great  idea  lurking  in  her  mind: 
as  for  instance,  in  relation  to  any  of  God's  attri- 
butes; suppose  holiness  or  happiness,  she  feels, 
(though  analytically  she  could  not  explain,)  that 
God  is  not  holy  or  is  not  happy  by  way  of  parti- 
cipation, after  the  manner  of  other  beings :  that  is, 
he  does  not  draw  happiness  from  a  fountain  sepa- 
rate and  external  to  himself,  and  common  to  other 
creatures,  he  drawing  more  and  they  drawing  less; 
but  that  he  himself  if  the  fountain ;  that  no  other 
being  can  liave  the  least  proportion  of  either  one  or 
the  other  but  by  drawing  from  that  fountain;  that  as 
to  all  other  good  gifts,  that  as  to  life  itself,  they  aie, 
in  man,  not  on  any  separate  tenure,  not  primarily, 
but  derivatively,  and  only  in  so  far  as  God  enters 
into  the  nature  of  man ;  that  **  we  live  and  more" 
only  so  far  and  so  long  as  the  incomprehenaiUe 
union  takes  place  between  the  human  spirit  aod 
the  fontal  abyss  of  the  divine.  In  short,  hen, 
and  here  only,  is  found  the  outermost  expansion, 
the  centrifugal,  of  the  rh  catholic,  united  with  the 
innermost  centripetal  of  the  personal  conscions- 
ness.  Had,  therefore,  the  pagan  gods  been  les 
detestable,  neither  impure  nor  malignant,  thev 
could  not  have  won  a  salutary  veneration— bemg 
so  merely  concrete  individuals. 

Next,  it  must  have  degraded  the  gods,  (and 
have  made  them  instruments  of  degradation  for 
man,)  that  they  were,  one  and  all,  incarnations : 
not,  as  even  the  Christian  God  is,  for  a  transtorr 
moment  and  for  an  eternal  purpose ;  but  essen- 
tially and  by  overruling  necessity.  The  Greeks 
could  not  conceive  of  spirituality.  Neither  can 
fMy  metaphysically,,  assign  the  conditions  of  the 
spiritual ;  but,  practically,  we  all  feel  and  repre- 
sent to  our  own  minds  the  agencies  of  God,  as 
liberated  from  bonds  of  space  and  time,  of  fi«h 
and  of  resistance.  This  the  Greeks  could  net  feel, 
could  not  represent.  And  the  only  advantage 
which  the  gods  enjoyed  over  the  worm  and  the 
grub  was,  that  they,  (or  at  least  the  Paladus 
amongst  them  —  the  twelve  supreme  gods,)  c&S 
pass,  fluently,  from  one  incarnation  to  another. 

Thirdly,  Out  of  that  essential  bondage  to  flesh 
arose  a  dreadful  suspicion  of  something  worse :  in 
what  relation  did  the  pagan  gods  stand  to  tbe 
abominable  phenomenon  of  death?  It  is  not  hj 
uttering  pompous  flatteries  of  ever-liring  and 
oLfiC^C  outy  &c.,  that  a  poet  could  intercept  the 
searching  jealousies  of  human  penetration.  These 
are  merely  oriental  forms  of  compliment.  And 
here,  by  the  way,  aa  elsewhere,  we  find  ^^^ 
vehemently  confuted :  for  it  was  the  undne  exal- 
tation of  the  gods,  and  not  their  degradation, 
which  must  be  ascribed  to  the  £rauds  of  ^^ 
Tradition,  and  no    poetic   tradition,  absolately 
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pointed  to  tlie  grave  of  more  gods  than  one.  Bat 
wairlng  all  thai  as  liable  to  dispate,  one  thing  we 
know,  from  the  ancients  themaelveSy  as  open  to  no 
qaestion,  that  all  the  gods  were  born  ;  were  bom 
infants ;  paned  through  the  stages  of  helplessness 
and  growth;  from  all  which  the  inference  was 
bat  too  &tally  obTiouB«  Besides,  there  were 
grandfathers,  and  eren  great-grandfathers  in  the 
Pantheon:  some  of  these  were  confessedly  superan- 
nuated ;  nay,  some  had  disappeared.  Syen  men, 
who  knew  but  little  of  Olympian  records,  knew 
thii,  at  least,  for  certain,  that  mors  than  one  dy« 
nasty  of  gods  had  passed  over  the  golden  stage  of 
OlympoB,  had  made  their  exii,  and  were  hurrying 
onward  to  obliyion.  It  was  matter  of  notoriety, 
alio,  that  all  these  gods  vrere  and  had  been  liable 
to  the  taint  of  sorrow  for  the  death  of  their 
earthly  children,  (as  the  Homeric  Jupiter  for  Sar- 
pedon,  Thetis  for  Achilles,  Calliope,  in  Euripides, 
for  her  blooming  Rhesus ;)  all  were  liable  to  fear; 
all  to  physical  pain ;  all  to  anxiety ;  aU  to  the  inde« 
finite  menaces  of  a  danger*  not  measurable. 
Looking  backwards  or  looking  forwards,  the  gods 
beheld  enemies  that  attacked  their  existence,  or 
modes  of  decay,  (known  and  unknown,)  which 
gnawed  at  their  roots.  All  this  I  take  the  trouble 
to  iniiat  upon :  not  as  though  it  could  be  worth 
any  man's  trouble,  at  this  day,  to  expose,  (on  its 
own  account,)  the  frailty  of  the  Pantheon,  but 
with  a  view  to  the  closer  estimate  of  the  Divine 
idea  amongst  men ;  and  by  way  of  contrast  to  the 
power  of  that  idea  under  Christianity:  since  I 
contend  that)  such  as  is  the  God  of  erery  people, 
Bueh,  m  the  corresponding  features  of  cluaacter, 
will  he  that  people.  If  the  god,  (like  Moloch,) 
is  fierce,  the  people  will  be  cruel;  if,  (like  Ty- 
pbon,)  a  destroying  energy,  the  people  will  be 
gloomy ;  if,  (like  the  Papbdan  Venus,)  libidinous, 
the  people  will  be  Toluptuously  eifeminate.  When 
the  gods  are  perishable,  man  cannot  hare  the 
gnndenrs  of  his  nature  dereloped:  when  the 
shadow  of  death  sits  upon  the  highest  of  what 
man  represents  to  himself  as  celestial,  essential 
blight  will  sit  for  ever  upon  human  aspirations. 
One  thmg  only  remains  to  be  added  on  this  snl>- 
ject :  wl^  were  not  the  ancients  more  profoundly 
afflicted  by  the  treacherous  gleams  of  mortality 
in  their  gods?  How  was  it  that  they  could  for- 
get, for  a  moment,  a  reyelation  so  full  of  misery  ? 
Since  not  only  the  character  of  man  partly  depend- 
ed npon  the  quality  of  his  god,  but  also  and  d 
firttm,  his  destiny  upon  the  destiny  of  his  god. 
Bat  the  reason  of  his  indi£Ferenoe  to  the  divine 
mortality  was  —  becanse,  at  an^  rate,  the  pagan 
man's  connexion  with  tlie  gods  terminated  at  his 
own  death.  Eyen  selfish  men  would  reconcile  them- 
ttlTct  to  an  earthquake,  which  should  swallow  up 
aU  the  world;  and  the  most  nnreasonable  man 


has  professed  his  readiness,  at  all  times,  to  die 
with  a  dying  universe — mundo  tecum pereunttf  mori» 
III.  But,  thirdfy^  the  gods  being  such,  in  what 
relation  to  them  did  man  stand?  It  is  a  fact 
hidden  from  the  mass  of  the  ancients  themselves, 
but  sufficiently  attested,  that  there  was  an  ancient 
and  secret  enmity  between  the  whole  family  of  the 
gods  and  the  human  race.  This  is  confessed  by 
Herodotus  as  a  persuasion  spread  through  some 
of  the  nations  amongst  which  he  travelled :  there 
was  a  sort  of  truce,  indeed,  between  the  parties ; 
temples,  with  their  religious  services,  and  their 
votive  offerings,  recorded  this  truce.  But  below 
all  these  appearances  lay  deadly  enmity,  to  be 
explained  only  by  one  who  should  know  the 
mysterious  history  of  both  parties  from  the  eldest 
times.  It  is  extraordinary,  however,  that  Hero- 
dotus should  rely,  for  this  account,  upon  the  be- 
lief of  distant  nations,  when  the  same  belief  was 
so  deeply  recorded  amongst  his  own  countrymen  in 
the  sublime  story  of  Prometheus*  Much  t  of  the 
sufferings  endured  by  Prometheus  was  on  account 
of  man,  whom  he  had  befriended ;  and,  by  befriend- 
ing, had  defeated  the  malignity  of  Jove.  According 
to  some,  man  was  even  created  by  Prometheus : 
but  no  accounts,  until  lying  Platonic  philosophers 
arose,  in  far  later  times,  represented  man  as 
created  by  Jupiter. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  Christianity ;  pursuing  it 
through  the  functions  which  it  exercises  in  com- 
mon with  Paganism,  and  also  through  those  which 
it  exercises  separately  and  incommunicably. 

I.  As  to  the  Idea  of  CM^  —  how  great  was  the 
chasm  dividing  the  Hebrew  Grod  from  all  gods  of 
idolatrous  birth,  and  with  what  starry  grandeur 
this  revelation  of  iS^|>reffie  deity  must  have  wheeled 
upwards  into  the  field  of  human  contemplation, 
when  first  surmounting  the  steams  of  earth-bom 
heathenism,  I  need  not  impress  upon  any  Chris- 
tian audience.  To  their  knowledge  little  could  be 
added.  Yet  to  know  is  not  always  to  feel :  and 
without  a  correspondent  depth  of  feeling,  there  is 
in  moral  cases  no  effectual  knowledge.  Not  the 
understanding  is  sufficient  upon  such  ground,  but 
that  which  the  Scriptures  in  their  profound  philo- 
sophy entitle  the  '^understanding  heart."  And 
perhaps  few  readers  will  have  adequately  appre- 
ciated the  prodigious  change  effected  in  the  theatre 
of  the  human  spirit,  by  the  transition,  sudden  as 
the  explosion  of  light,  in  the  Hebrew  cosmogony, 
when,  from  the  caprice  of  a  fleshly  god,  in  one 
hour  man  mounted  to  a  justice  that  knew  no 
shadow  of  change ;  from  cruelty,  mounted  to  a 
love  which  was  inexhaustible ;  from  gleams  of 
eeamUial  evil,  to  a  holiness  that  could  not  be 
fathomed ;  from  a  power  and  a  knowledge,  under 
limitations  so  merely  and  obviously]:  human,  to 
the    same  agencies   lying  underneath    creation. 


*  "  DoMper  not  meanktMe,  :'^ — ^it  most  not  be  forgotten  that  all  the  superior  gods  parsed  through  an  infancy  (as  Jove,  &e.) 
or  fT«a  an  adoleecence.  (as  Bacehas,)  or  even  a  maturity,  (as  the  majority  of  Olympas  during  the  insurrection  of  the  Titans,) 
iurroiroded  hy  perils  that  required  not  strength  only,  hut  artifice,  and  even  abject  self-concealment  to  evade. 

t  ••  M}ickf* — not  all :  for  part  yrui  due  to  the  obstinate  concealment  from  Jupiter,  by  Prometheus,  of  the  danger  -which 
^hitaieaed  his  Unone  in  a  coming  generation. 

X  "* So  merely  and  clmotal^  human : '''*  —  It  is  a  natural  thought,  to  any  person  who  has  not  explored  these  recc^-es  of 
fuman  degradation,  that  surely  the  Pagans  must  have  had  it  in  their  power  to  in\e.«t  tbeir  gctla  with  all  roncei\al)le  per- 
fections, quite  as  maeh  as  we  that  are  noi  Pagans.  The  thing  -wanting  to  the  Pagans,  he  will  tbiuk,  was  the  r/yht :  otherwise 
ttiegudedtbefHMMn 
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as  a  root  below  a  plant.  Not  less  awful  in  power 
was  the  transition  from  the  limitations  of  space 
and  time  to  ubiquity  and  eternity,  &om  the  fami- 
liar to  the  mysterious,  from  the  incarnate  to  the 
spiritual.  These  enormous  transitions  were  fitted 
to  work  changes  of  answering  magnitude  in  the 
human  spirit.  The  reader  can  hardly  make  any 
mistake  as  to  this.  He  musC  concede  the  changes. 
What  he  will  be  likely  to  misconceive,  unless  he 
has  reflect,  is — the  immensity  of  these  changes. 
And  another  mistake,  which  he  is  even  more 
likely  to  make,  is  this :  he  will  imagine  that  a  new 
idea,  even  though  the  idea  of  an  object  so  vast  as 
Grod,  cannot  become  the  ground  of  any  revolution 
more  than  intellectual  —  cannot  revolutionize  the 
moral  and  active  principles  in  man,  consequently 
cannot  lay  the  ground  of  any  political  movement. 
We  shalfsee.     But  next,  that  is, — 

II.  Secondly,  as  to  the  idea  of  man's  relation  to 
God,  this,  were  it  capable  of  disjunction,  would 
be  even  more  of  a  revolutionary  idea  than  the  idea 
of  God.  But  the  one  idea  is  enlinked  with  the 
other.  In  Paganism,  as  I  have  said,  the  higher 
you  ascend  towards  the  original  fountains  of  the 
religion ;  the  more  you  leave  behind  the  frauds, 
forgeries,  and  treacheries  of  philosophy;  so  much 
the  more  clearly  you  descry  the  odious  truth  — 
that  man  stood  in  the  relation  of  a  superior  to  hb 
gods,  as  respected  all  moral  qualities  of  any  value, 
but  in  the  relation  of  an  inferior  as  respected 
physical  power.  This  was  a  position  of  the  two 
parties  fatal,  by  itself,  to  all  grandeur  of  moral 
aspirations.  Whatever  was  good  or  corrigibly  bad, 
man  saw  associated  with  weakness ;  and  power  was 
sealed  and  guaranteed  to  absolute  wickedness. 
The  evil  disposition  in  man  to  worship  success,  was 
strengthened  by  this  mode  of  superiority  in  the 
gods.  Merit  was  disjoined  from  prosperity.  Even 
merit  of  a  lower  class,  merit  in  things  morally 
indifferent,  was  not  so  decidedly  on  the  side  of  the 
gods  as  to  reconcile  man  to  the  reasonableness  of 
their  yoke.  They  were  compelled  to  acqtdesce  in 
a  government  which  they  did  not  regard  as  just. 
The  gods  were  stronger,  but  not  much ;  they  had 
the  unfair  advantage  of  standing  over  the  heads  of 
men,  and  of  wings  for  flight  or  for  manoeuvring. 
Yet  even  so,  it  was  clearly  the  opinion  of  Homer's 
age,  that,  in  a  fair  fight,  the  gods  might  have 
been  found  liable  to  defeat.  The  gods  again  were 
generally  beautiful :  but  not  more  so  than  the  elite 
of  mankind ;  else  why  did  these  gods,  both  male 
and  female,  continually  persecute  our  race  with 
their  odious  love?  which  love,  be  it  observed, 
uniformly  brought  ruin  upon  its  objects.  Intel- 
lectually the  gods  were  undoubtedly  below  men. 
They  pretended  to  no  great  works  in  philosophy, 
in  legislation,  or  in  the  fine  arts,  except  only  that, 
as  to  one  of  these  arts,  viz.  poetry,  a  single  god 
vaunted  himself  greatly  in  simple  ages.  But  he 
attempted  neither  a  tragedy  nor  an  epic  poem. 
Even  in  what  he  did  attempt,  it  is  worth  wMle  to 
follow  his  career.  His  literary  fate  was  what 
might  have  been  expected.  After  the  Persian 
war,  the  reputation  of  his  verses  rapidly  decayed. 
Wits  arose  in  Athens,  who  laughed  so  furiously  at 
his  style  and  his  metre,  in  the  Delphic  oracles, 


that  at  length  some  echoes  of  their  scoffing  began 
to  reach  Delphi ;  upon  which  the  god  and  his 
inspired  ministers  became  sulky,  and  finally  took 
refuge  in  prose,  as  the  only  shelter  they  could  think 
of  from  the  caustic  venom  of  Athenian  malice. 

These  were  the  miserable  relations  of  man  to 
the  Pagan  gods.  Every  thing,  which  it  is  worth 
doing  at  all,  man  could  do  better.  Now  it  is  some 
feature  of  alleviation  in  a  servile  condition,  if  the 
lord  appears  by  natural  endowments  superior  to 
his  slave ;  or  at  least  it  imbitters  the  degradation 
of  slavery,  if  he  does  not.  Greatly,  therefore,  must 
human  interests  have  suffered,  had  this  jealous 
approximation  of  the  two  parties  been  the  sole 
feature  noticeable  in  the  relations  between  them. 
But  there  was  a  worse.  There  was  an  original 
enmity  between  man  and  the  Pantheon ;  not  the 
sort  of  enmity  which  we  Christians  ascribe  to  oni 
God  ;  that  is  but  a  figure  of  speech :  and  even  there 
is  a  derivative  enmity ;  an  enmity  founded  on  some- 
thing in  man  subsequent  to  his  creation,  and  having 
a  ransom  annexed  to  it.  But  the  enmity  of  the 
heathen  gods  was  original  —  that  is,  to  the  reiy 
nature  of  man,  and  as  though  man  had  in  some 
stage  of  his  career  been  their  rival ;  which  indeed 
he  was,  if  we  adopt  Milton's  hypothesis  of  the  gods 
as  ruined  angels,  and  of  man  as  created  to  supply 
the  vacancy  thus  arising  in  heaven. 

Now,  from  this  dreadful  scheme  of  relations, 
between  the  human  and  divine,  under  Paganism, 
turn  to  the  relations  under  Christianity.  It  is 
remarkable  that  even  here,  according  to  a  doctrine 
cnrrent  amongst  many  of  the  elder  divines,  man 
was  naturally  superior  to  the  race  of  beings  imme- 
diately ranking  above  him.  Jeremy  Taylor 
notices  the  obscure  tradition,  that  the  angelic  order 
was,  by  original  constitution,  inferior  to  man; 
but  this  original  precedency  had  been  reversed  for 
the  present,  by  the  fact  that  man,  in  his  higher 
nature,  was  morally  ruined,  whereas  the  angelic 
race  had  not  forfeited  the  perfection  of  their  nature, 
though  otherwise  an  inferior  nature.  Waiving  a 
question  so  inscratable  as  this^  we  know,  at  least, 
tiiat  no  allegiance  or  homage  is  required  from  man 
towards  this  doubtfully  superior  race.  And  when 
man  first  finds  himself  called  upon  to  pay  tributes 
of  this  nature  as  to  a  being  illimitably  his  supe- 
rior, he  is  at  the  same  moment  taught  by  a  revela- 
tion that  this  awful  superior  is  the  same  who 
created  him,  and  that  in  a  sense  more  than  figu- 
rative, he  himself  is  the  child  of  God.  There  stand 
the  two  relations,  as  declared  in  Paganism  and  in 
Christianity, — both  probably  true.  In  the  former, 
man  is  the  essential  enemy  of  the  gods,  though 
sheltered  by  some  conventional  arrangement ;  in 
the  latter,  he  is  the  son  of  God.  In  his  own  image 
God  made  him ;  and  the  very  central  principle  of 
his  religion  is,  that  God  for  a  great  purpose 
assumed  his  own  human  nature :  a  mode  of  incar- 
nation which  could  not  be  conceivable,  unless 
through  some  divine  principle  commbn  to  the  two 
natures,  and  forming  the  nexus  between  them. 

With  these  materials  it  is,  and  others  resembling 
these,  that  Christianity  has  carried  forward  the 
work  of  human  progression.  The  ethics  of  Chris- 
tianity it  was,— -new  ethics  and  unintelligible,  in  a 
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degree  as  yet  bat  little  nnderstood,  to  the  old 
pagan  nations^ — which  famished  the  radder,  or 
guidance,  for  a  haman  revolution ;  but  the  myste- 
ries of  Chiisdanity  it  was, — ^new  Eleusinian  shows^ 
presenting  God  under  a  new  form  and  aspect,  pre- 
senting man  under  a  new  relation  to  Grod, — which 
furnished  the  oars  and  sails,  the  moving  forces, 
for  the  advance  of  this  revolution. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  shown  how  this 
great  idea  of  man's  relation  to  Grod,  connected 
with  the  previous  idea  of  God,  had  first  caused 
the  state  of  slavery  to  be  regarded  as  an  evil. 
Next,  I  proposed  to  show  how  charitable  insCUu- 
turns,  not  one  of  which  existed  in  pagan  ages, 
hospitals,  and  asylums  of  all  classes,  had  arisen 
ander  the  same  idea  brooding  over  man  from  age 
to  age.  Thirdly,  I  should  have  attempted  to 
show,  that  from  the  same  mighty  influence  had 
grown  up  a  social  influence  of  woman,  which  did 
not  exist  in  pagan  ages,  and  will  hereafter  be  ap- 
pKed  to  greater  purposes.  But,  for  want  of  room, 
I  confine  myself  to  saying  a  few  words  on  war, 
and  the  mode  in  which  it  will  be  extinguished  by 
Christianity, 

War.— This  is  amongst  the  foremost  of  ques- 
tions that  concern  human  progress,  and  it  is  one 
which,  of  all  great  questions,  (the  question  of 
slarery  not  excepted,  nor  even  the  question  of  the 
ihY^radcy)  has  travelled  forward  the  most  rapidly 
into  public  favour.  Thirty  years  ago,  there  was 
hardly  a  breath  stirring  against  war,  as  the  sole 
natural  resource  of  national  anger  or  national 
competition.  Hardly  did  a  wish  rise,  at  intervals, 
in  that  direction,  or  even  a  protesting  sigh,  over 
the  calamities  of  war.  And  if  here  and  there  a 
contemplative  author  uttered  such  a  sigh,  it  was 
in  the  spirit  of  mere  hopeless  sorrow,  that  mourned 
over  an  evil  apparently  as  inalienable  from  man 
&8  hunger,  as  death,  as  the  frailty  of  human  ex- 
pectations. Cowper,  about  sixty  years  ago,  had 
said, 

War  is  a  game  which,  were  their  subjeota  wise, 
Kiogs  would  not  play  at. 

Bat  Cowper  would  not  have  said  this,  had  he 
Dot  been  nearly  related  to  the  Whig  house  of 
Panshanger.  Every  Whig  thought  it  a  duty 
occaaion^y  to  look  fiercely  at  kings,  saying — 
"I) ,  who's  afraid?"  pretty  much  as  a  regu- 
lar John  Bull,  in  the  lower  classes,  expresses  his 
independence  by  defying  the  peerage, — "  A  loi^ ! 
do  you  say  1  what  care  I  for  a  lord  ?  I  value  a 
lord  no  more  than  a  button  top  ;'*  whilst,  in  fact, 
he  secretly  reveres  a  lord  as  being  usually  amongst 
the  most  ancient  of  landed  proprietors,  and, 
fondly,  amongst  the  richest.  The  scourge  of 
Wngahip  was  what  Cowper  glanced  at,  rather 
^n  the  scourge  of  war ;  and  in  any  case  the 
condition  which  he  annexed  to  his  suggestion  of 
relief,  is  too  remote  to  furnish  much  consolation 
for  cynics  like  myself,  or  the  reader.  If  war  is  to 
waae  only  when  subjects  become  wise,  we  need 


not  contract  the  scale  of  our  cannon-founderies 
until  the  millennium.  Sixty  years  ago,  therefore, 
the  abolition  of  war  looked  as  unprosperous  a 
speculation  as  Dr.  Darwin's  scheme  for  improving 
our  British  climate  by  hauling  out  all  the  icebergs 
from  the  polar  basin  in  seasons  when  the  wind 
sate  fair  for  the  tropics ;  by  which  means  these 
wretched  annoyers  of  our  peace  would  soon  find 
themselves  in  quarters  too  hot  to  hold  them,  and 
would  disappear  as  rapidly  as  sugar-candy  in 
children's  mouths.  Others,  however,  indined 
rather  to  the  Ancient  Mariner's  scheme,  by  shoot- 
ing an  albatross : — 

'Twas  right,  said  they,  such  birds  to  shoot. 
That  bring  the  frost  and  snow. 

Scarcely  more  hopeless  than  these  crusades 
against  frost,  were  any  of  the  serious  plans  which 
had  then  been  proposed  for  the  extirpation  of  war. 
St.  Pierre  contributed  *^  son  petite  possible  "  to  this 
desirable  end,  in  the  shape  of  an  essay  towards  the 
idea  of  a  perpetual  peace  ;  Kant,  the  great  pro- 
fessor of  Koenigsberg,  subscribed  to  the  same 
benevolent  scheme  his  little  essay  under  the  same 
title  ;  and  others  in  England  subscribed  a  guinea 
each  to  the  fond  for  the  suppression  of  war.  These 
efforts,  one  and  aU,  spent  their  fire  as  vainly  as 
Darwin  spent  his  wrath  against  the  icebergs  : 
the  icebergs  are  as  big  and  as  cold  as  ever  ;  and 
war  is  stUl,  like  a  basking  snake,  ready  to  rear 
his  horrid  crest  on  the  least  rustling  in  the  forests. 

But  in  quarters  more  powerful  than  either 
purses  of  gold  or  scholastic  reveries,  there  has, 
since  the  days  of  Kant  and  Cowper,  begun  to 
gather  a  menacing  thunder-cloud  against  war. 
The  nations,  or  at  least  the  great  leading  nations, 
are  beginning  to  set  their  faces  against  it.  War, 
it  is  felt,  comes  under  the  denunciation  of  Chris- 
tianity, by  the  havock  which  it  causes  amongst 
those  who  bear  Grod's  image ;  of  political  economy, 
by  its  destruction  of  property  and  human  labour  ; 
of  rational  logic,  by  the  frequent  absurdity  of  its 
pretexts.  The  wrong,  which  is  put  forth  as  the 
ostensible  ground  of  the  particular  war,  b  often* 
times  not  of  a  nature  to  be  redressed  by  war,  or  is 
even  forgotten  in  the  course  of  the  war;  and, 
secondly,  the  war  prevents  another  course  which 
miffht  have  redressed  the  wrong :  viz.  temperate 
negotiation,  or  neutral  arbitration.  These  things 
were  always  true,  and,  indeed,  heretofore  more 
flagrantly  true  :  but  the  difference,  in  favour  of 
our  own  times,  is,  that  they  are  now  felt  to  be 
true.  Formerly,  the  truths  were  seen,  but  not 
felt:  they  were  inoperative  truths,  lifeless,  and 
unvalued.  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  in  England, 
America,  France,  societies  are  rising  for  making 
war  upon  war ;  and  it  is  a  striking  proof  of  the 
progress  made  by  such  societies,  that,  some  two 
years  ago,  a  deputation  from  one  of  them  being 
presented  to  King  Louis  Philippe,  received  from 
him — ^not  the  sort  of  vague  answer  which  might 
have  been  expected,  but  a  sincere  one,  expressed 
in  very  encouraging  words.*     Ominous  to  himself 


*  Encouraging  tcordt:  **  and  rather  presunptoous  wordfl,  if  the  newspapers  reported  them  correctly :  for  they  went  the 
i<i^  of  prominn^,  that  he  separately,  as  King  of  the  French,  would  coerce  Europe  into  peace.  But,  from  the  known 
poo^  lease  of  tke  kmg,  it  is  more  probable  that  he  promised  his  negative  aid,-^tho  aid  of  not  pononally  concurring  to  any 
Wtt  which  might  otherwise  be  attractive  to  the  French  goyemment. 
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this  might  have  been  thought  by  the  superstitious, 
who  should  happen  to  recollect  the  sequel  to  a 
French  king,  of  the  very  earliest  moyement  in  this 
direction :  the  great  (but  to  this  hour  mysterious) 
design  of  Henry  IV.,  in  1610,  was  supposed  by 
many  to  be  a  plan  of  this  very  nature,  for  enforc- 
ing a  general  and  permanent  peace  on  Christen- 
dom, by  means  of  an  armed  intervention  ;  and  no 
sooner  had  it  partially  transpired  through  traitor- 
ous evidence,  or  through  angry  suspicion,  than 
his  own  assassination  followed. 

Shall  I  ofiend  the  reader  by  doubting,  after  all, 
whether  war  is  not  an  evil  still  destined  to  survive 
through  several  centuries?  Great  progress  has 
already  been  made.  In  the  two  leading  nations  of 
the  earth,  war  can  no  longer  be  made  with  the 
levity  which  provoked  Cowper's  words  two  gene- 
rations back.  France  is  too  ready  to  fight  for 
mere  bubbles  of  what  she  calls  glory.  But  neither 
in  France  nor  England  could  a  war  now  be  under- 
taken without  a  warrant  from  the  popular  voice. 
This  is  a  great  step  in  advance ;  but  the  final  step 
for  its  extinction  wiU  be  taken  by  a  new  and 
Christian  code  of  international  law.  This  cannot 
be  consummated  until  Christian  philosophy  shall 
have  traversed  the  earth,  and  re-oiganized  the 
structure  of  society. 

But,  finally,  and  (as  regards  extent,  though  not 
as  regards  intensity  of  eflFect)  far  beyond  all  other 
political  powers  of  Christianity,  is  the  power,  the 
demitirgic  power  of  this  religion  over  the  kingdoms 
of  human  opinion.  Did  it  ever  strike  the  reader, 
that  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  although  so  franti- 
cally republican,  and,  in  some  of  their  institutions, 
80  democratic,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  never  deve- 
loped the  idea  of  represewtaUve  government,  either 
as  applied  to  legislation  or  to  administration? 
The  elective  principle  was  widely  used  amongst 
them.  Nay,  the  nicer  casuistries  of  this  principle 
had  been  latterly  discussed.  The  separate  advan- 
tages of  open  or  of  secret  voting,  had  been  the 
subject  of  keen  dispute  in  the  political  circles  of 
Rome ;  and  the  art  was  well  understood  of  dis- 
turbing the  natural  course  of  the  public  sufirage, 
by  varying  the  modes  of  combining  the  voters 
under  the  different  forms  of  the  Comitia.  Public 
authority  and  jurisdiction  were  created  and  modi- 
fied by  the  elective  principle  ;  but  never  was  this 
principle  applied  to  the  creation  or  direction  of 
public  opinion.  The  senate  of  Rome,  for  instance, 
like  our  own  sovereign,  represented  the  national 
majesty,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  continued  to  do 
80  for  centuries  after  this  majesty  had  received  a 
more  immediate  representative  in  the  person  of 
the  reigning  Cesar.  The  senate,  like  our  own 
sovereign,  represented  the  grandeur  of  the  nation, 
the  hospitality  of  the  nation  to  illustrious  strangers, 
and  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  in  the  distribution 
of  honours.  For  the  senate  continued  to  be  the 
fountain  of  honours,  even  to  Ciesar  himself  \  the 
titles  of  Germanicua,  Britannicus,  Dalmaticua^ 
&c.  (which  may  be  viewed  as  peerages,)  the  pri- 
vilege of  precedency,  the  privilege  of  wearing  a 
laurel  diadem,  &c.  (which  may  be  viewed  as  the 
Garter,  Bath,  Thistle,)  all  were  honours  conferred 
by  the  senate.    But  the  senate,  no  more  than  pur 


own  sovereign,  ever  represented,  by  any  one  act 
or  function,  the  public  opinion.    Uow  was  this  I 
Strange,  indeed,  that  so  mighty  a  Bociet  as  that  of 
delegating  public  opinions  to  the  custody  of  elect 
representatives,  a  secret  which  has  changed  the 
face  of  the  world,  should  have  been  missed  by 
nations  applying  so  vast  an  energy  to  the  whole 
theory  of  public  administration.    But  the  tntb, 
however  paradoxical,  is,  that  in  Greece  and  Rome 
no  body  of  public  opinions  existed  that  could  fasTe 
furnished  a  standing  ground  for  adverse  parties, 
or  that  consequently  could  have  required  to  be 
represented.    In  all  the  dissensions  of  Rome,  from 
the  secessions  of  the  Plebs  to  the  Motions  of  tho 
Gracchi,  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  of  Cssar  and  Pom- 
pey  ;  in  all  the  taati^  of  Uie  Grecian  republics,- 
the  contest  could  no  more  be  described  as  a  con- 
test of  opinion,  than  could  the  feuds  of  our  blI^ 
cancers  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  parting 
company,  or  fighting  for  opposite  principles  d 
dividing  the  general  booty.    One  faction  luis,  an- 
other sought  to  have,  a  preponderant  share  of 
power :  hut  these  struggles  never  took  the  shape, 
even  in  pretence,  of  differences  that  moved  throngh 
the  conflict  of  principles.    The  case  was  always 
the  simple  one  of  power  matched  against  power, 
faction  against  faction,  usage  against  imioTation. 
It  was  not  that  the  patricians  deluded  themselves 
by  any  speculative  views  into  the  refusal  of  inter- 
marriages with  the  plebeians :  it  ¥ras  not  as  upon 
any  opinion  that  they  maintained  the  contest, 
(such  as  at  this  day  divides  ourselves  from  the 
French  upon  the  question  of  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  social  rank  of  literary  men)  but  aunply  u 
upon  a  fact :  they  appealed  to  evidences,  not  to 
speculations ;  to  usage,  not  to  alignment.   They 
were  in  possession,  and  fought  agftiiut  change,  not 
as  inconsistent  with  a  theory,  but  as  hostility  to 
an  interest    In  the  contest  of  Caoiar  with  the  oli- 
garchio  knaveiy  of  Cicero,  Cato,  and  Pompey,  no 
possible  exercise  of  representative  functions  (bad 
the  people  possessed  them)  could  have  been  applied 
beneficially  to  the  settlement  of  the  question  at 
issue.    Law,  and  the  abuses  of  law,  good  statnt^ 
and  evil  customs,  had  equally  thrown  the  pahli<^ 
power  into  a  settlement  fatal  to  the  public  welfare. 
Not  any  decay  of  public  virtue,  but  increase  of 
poverty  amongst  the  inferior  citizens,  had  throvn 
the  suffrages,  and  consequently  the  honours  and 
powers  of  the  state,  into  the  hands  of  some  forty 
or  fift}'  houses^  rich  enough  to  bribe,  and  bribmg 
^stematically.    Cesar,  undertaking  to  conect  a 
state  of  disease  which  would  else  have  ooBTulsed 
the  republic  every  third  year  by  civil  war,  knew 
that  no  arguments  could  be  available  against  a 
competition  of  mere  interests.     The  remedy  lay. 
not  through  opposition  speeches  in  the  senate,  or 
from  the  rostra,^not  though  pamphlets  or  jour- 
nals^—but  through  a  course  of  intense  cudgelling- 
This  he    happily  accomplished  9   and   by  that 
means  restored  Rome  for  centuries,-— not  ta  the 
aspiring  condition  which  she  once  held,  but  to  an 
immunity  from  annual  carnage,  and  in  other  re- 
spects to  a  condition  of  prosperity  which,  if  ^^^ 
than  during  her  popular  state,  was  greater  than 
any  else  attainftble  after  that  popular  stoti  ^ 
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become  impossible,  from  changes  in  the  composi- 
tion of  societj. 

Here,  and  in  all  other  critical  periods  of  ancient 
republicsy  we  shall  find  that  opinions  did  not  exist 
as  the  grounds  of  feud,  nor  could  by  any  dexterity 
hare  been  applied  to  the  settlement  of  feuds* 
Whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  with  ourselves  for 
centuries,  and  latterly  with  the  French,  no  public 
contest  has  arisen,  or  does  now  exist,  without 
fighting  its  way  through  ereiy  stage  of  adyanoe 
bj  appeals  to  public  opinion.     If,  for  instance,  an 
improved  tone  of  public  feeling  calls  for  a  gradual 
mitigation  of  anny  punishments,  the  quarrel  be- 
comes instantly  an  intellectual  one ;  and  much  in- 
formation is  brought  forward,  which  throws  light 
upon  human   nature  generally.    But  in  Rome, 
such  a  discussion  would  have  been  stopped  sum- 
marily, as  interfering  with  the  discretional  power 
of  the  Pnetorinm.    To  take  the  vitisy  or  cane,  from 
the  hands  of  the  centurion,  was  a  perilous  change ; 
bat,  perilous  or  not,  must  be  committed  to  the 
judgment  of  the  purtioular  imperator,  or  of  his 
l^tus.    The  executive  business  of  the  Roman 
exchequer,  again,  could  not  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  public  discussion  ;  not  only  because  no 
sufficient  material  for  judgment  could,  under  the 
want  of  a  public  press,  have  been  gathered,  except 
horn  the  parties  interested  in  all  its  abuses,  but 
also  because  these  parties  (a  faction  amongst  the 
equestrian  order)  could    have  effectually  over- 
thrown any  counter-faction  formed  amongst  parties 
not  personally  afeded  by  the  question.       The 
Roman  institation  of  eiientela — which  had  outlived 
its  early  usecH— does  any  body  imagine  that  this 
was  open  to  investigation  i    The  Influence  of  mur- 
derous riots  -would  easily  have  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  it,  hut  not  the  light  of  public  opinion. 
£yen  if  public  opinion  could  have  been  evoked  in 
those  days,  or  trained  to  combined  action,  insupe- 
rable difficulties  would  have  arisen  in  adjusting 
its  force  to  the  necessities  of  the  Roman  provinces 
and  allies.     Any  arrangement  that  was  practi- 
cable, would  have  obtained  an  influence  for  these 
parties,  either  dangerous  to  the  supreme  section  of 
the  empire,  or  else  nugatory  for  each  of  them- 
selves.   It  is  a  separate  consideration,  that  through 
total  defect  of  cheap  instruments  for  communica- 
tion, whether  personally  or  in  the  way  of  thought, 
public  opinion  must  always  have  moved  in  the 
dark:  what   I  chiefly  assert  is,  that  the  feuds 
•bearing  at  all  upon  public  interests,  never  did 
turn,  or  could  have  turned,  upon  any  collation  of 
opinions.     And  two  things  must  strengthen  the 
reader's  conviction  upon  Ihis  point ;  viz.  firsty  that 
no  public  meetings  (such  as  with  us  carry  on  the 
weight  of  public  business  throughout  the  empire) 
were  ever  called  in  Rome ;  secondly,  that  in  the 
regular  and  "official"  meetings  of  the  people,  no 
social  interest  was  ever  discussed^  but  only  some 
political  interest. 

^'ow,  on  the  other  hand,  amongst  ourselves. 


eveiv  question,  that  is  laxge  enough  to  engage 
public  interest,  though  it  should  begin  as  a  mere 
comparison  of  strength  with  strength,  almost  im- 
mediately travels  forward  into  a  comparison  of 
rights  with  rights,  or  of  duty  with  duty.  A  mere 
fiscal  question  of  restraint  upon  importation  from 
this  or  that  particular  quarter,  passes  into  a  ques- 
tion of  colonial  rights.  Arrangements  of  conve- 
nience for  the  management  of  the  pauper,  or  the 
debtor,  or  the  criminal,  or  the  war-captive,  become 
the  occasions  of  profound  investigations  into  tlte 
rights  of  persons  occupying  those  relationB.  Sa- 
natory ordinances  for  the  protection  of  public 
health  ;  such  as  quarantine,  fever  hospitals, 
draining,  vaccination,  ftc,  connect  themselves^ 
in  the  earliest  stages  of  their  discussion,  with  the 
general  consideration  of  the  duties  which  the  state 
owes  to  its  subjects.  If  education  is  to  be  promoted 
by  public  counsels,  every  step  of  the  inquiry 
applies  itself  to  the  consideration  of  the  know- 
ledge to  be  communicated,  and  of  the  limits  within 
which  any  section  of  religious  partisanship  can  be 
safioly  autiiorized  to  interfere.  If  coercion,  beyond 
the  warrant  of  the  ordinary  law,  is  to  be  applied  as 
a  remedy  for  local  outrages,  a  tumult  of  opinions 
arises  instantly,  as  to  the  original  causes  of  the 
evil,  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  subsisting  laws  to 
meet  its  pressure,  and  as  to  the  modes  of  connect* 
ing  enlarged  powers  in  the  magistrate  with  the 
minimum  of  ofienoe  to  the  general  rights  of  the 
subject. 

Every  where,  in  short,  some  question  of  duty 
and  responsibility  arises  to  face  us  in  any  the 
smallest  public  Interest  that  cam  become  the  sub- 
ject of  public  opinion.  Questions,  in  fact,  that 
fall  short  of  this  dignity ;  questions  that  concern 
public  convenience  only,  and  do  not  wear  any 
moral  aspect,  such  as  tiie  bullion  question,  never 
do  become  subjects  of  public  opinion.  It  cannot 
be  said  in  which  direction  lies  the  bias  of  public 
opinion.  In  the  very  possibility  of  interesting  the 
public  judgment,  is  involved  the  certainty  of  wear- 
ing some  relation  to  moral  principles.  Hence  the 
ardour  of  our  public  disputes;  for  no  man  views, 
without  concern,  a  great  moral  principle  darken- 
ed by  party  motives,  or  placed  in  risk  by  accident: 
hence  the  dignity  and  benefit  of  our  public  dis- 
putes ;  hence,  also,  their  ultimate  relation  to  the 
Christian  faith.  We  do  not,  indeed,  in  these  days, 
as  did  our  homely  ancestors  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  cite  texts  of  Scripture  as 
themes  for  senatorial  commentary  or  eaoegetiB;  but 
the  virtual  reference  to  scriptural  principles  is  now 
a  thousand  times  more  frequent.  The  great  prin- 
ciples of  Christian  morality  are  now  so  interwoven 
with  our  habits  of  thinking,  that  we  appeal  to 
them  no  longer  <u  scriptural  authorities,  but  as 
the  natural  suggestions  of  a  sound  judgment.  For 
instance,  in  the  case  of  any  wrrmg  offered  to  the 
Hindoo  races,  now  so  entirely  dependent  upon  our 
wisdom  and  justice,  we  British*  immediately,  by 


•"IT.. 
<'i  tiM  game  1 

»*.*  no  pand  political  movement,  but  simply  judicial.  Verrea  "waa  an  ill-used  man  and  the  victim  of  pnvate  intrigues,  ur, 
whatever  He  might  be,  Rome  certainly  sate  upon  the  cause,  not  in  any  character  of  maternal  protectress,  takmg  up  volun- 
^^y  tU  loppQit  of  the  ir^ikf  but  m  a  shods  aaMMiDs  daowges  ia  »  case  f<«ced  vpou  his  court  by  th«  plaiiitifC. 
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our  solemnity  of  inyestigation,  testify  our  sense  of 
the  deep  responsibility  to  India  with  which  our 
Indian  supremacy  has  invested  us.  We  make  no 
mention  of  the  Christian  oracles.  Yet  where, 
then,  hare  we  learned  this  doctrine  of  far-stretch- 
ing responsibility  ?  In  all  pagan  systems  of  mora- 
lity, there  is  the  yagnest  and  slightest  appreciation 
of  such  relations  as  connect  us  with  our  colonies. 
But,  ^m  the  profound  phOosophy  of  Scripture, 
we  hare  learned  that  no  relations  whatever,  not 
even  those  of  property,  can  connect  us  with  even 
a  brute  animal,  but  that  we  contract  concurrent 
obligations  of  justice  and  mercy. 

In  this  age,  then,  public  interests  move  and 
prosper  through  conflicts  of  opinion.  Secondly, 
as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  public  opinion 
cannot  settle,  poweifidly,  upon  any  question  that 
is  not  essentially  a  moral  question.  And,  thirdly, 
in  all  moral  questions,  we,  of  Christian  nations, 
are  compelled,  by  habit  and  training,  as  well  as 
other  causes,  to  derive  our  first  principles,  con- 
sciously or  not,  from  the  Scriptures.  It  is,  there- 
fore, through  the  doetrinaU^  of  our  religion  that 
we  derive  anns  for  all  moral  questions ;  and  it  is 
as  moral  questions  that  any  political  disputes 
much  afiect  us.  The  daily  conduct,  therefore,  of 
aU  great  political  interests,  throws  us  unconsciously 
upon  the  first  principles  which  we  all  derive  from 
Christianity.  And,  in  this  respect,  we  are  more 
advantageously  placed,  by  a  very  noticeable  dis- 
tinction, than  the  pit>fes8ors  of  the  two  other 
doctrinal  religions.  The  Koran  having  pirated 
many  sentiments  from  the  Jewish  and  the  Chris- 
tian systems,  could  not  but  ofier  some  rudiments 
of  moral  judgment ;  yet,  because  so  much  of  these 
rudiments  is  stolen,  the  whole  is  incoherent,  and 
does  not  form  a  system  of  ethics.  In  Judaism, 
again,  the  special  and  insulated  situation  of  the 
Jews  has  unavoidably  impressed  an  exclusive  bias 
upon  its  principles.  In  both  codes  the  rules  are 
often  of  restricted  and  narrow  application.  But, 
in  the  Christian  Scriptures,  the  rules  are  so  com- 


prehensive and  large  as  uniformly  to  fonmli  the 
major  proposition  of  a  syllogism ;  whtbl  the  par- 
ticular act  under  discussion,  wearing,  perhkpa, 
some  modem  name,  naturally  is  not  directly  men- 
tioned :  and  to  bring  this,  in  the  minor  propor- 
tion, under  the  principle  contained  in  the  major, 
is  a  task  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  inquiier  in 
each  particular  case.  Something  is  here  intnut- 
ed  to  individual  und^standing ;  whereas  in  the 
Koran,  from  the  circumstantiality  of  the  luk, 
you  are  obliged  mechanically  to  rsst  in  the  letter 
of  the  precept.  The  Christian  Scriptures,  therefore, 
not  only  teach,  but  train  the  mind  to  habits  of 
«e^-teaching  in  all  moral  questions,  by  enlordiig 
more  or  less  of  activity  in  applying  the  rale;  that 
is,  in  subsuming  the  given  case  proposed  under  the 
scriptural  principle. 

Hence  it  is  certain,  and  hat  been  repeatedly 
illustrated,  that  whilst  the  Christian  faith,  m  ool- 
lision  with  others,  would  inevitably  rouse  to  the 
most  active  fermentation  of  minds,  the  Mahometan 
(as  also  doctrinal  but  unsystematical)  would  bare 
the  same  effect,  in  kind,  but  far  feebler  in  degree; 
and  an  idolatrous  religion  would  have  no  anch 
effect  at  all.  Agreeably  to  this  scale,  some  yean 
ago,  a  sect  of  reforming  or  fanatical  Mahometam, 
in  Bengal,*  commenced  a  persecution  of  the  Ba^ 
rounding  Hindoos.  At  length  a  reaction  took  place 
on  the  part  of  the  idolaters,  but  in  what  temperl 
Bitter  enough,  and  so  far  alarming  as  to  call  down 
a  government  interference  with  troops  and  artillery, 
but  yet  with  no  signs  of  religUms  retaliation.  That 
was  a  principle  of  movement  which  the  Hindooi 
could  not  understand :  their  retaliation  was  simply 
to  the  personal  violence  they  had  sulleied.  Snch 
is  the  inertia  of  a  mere  euthu.  And,  in  the  other 
extreme,  if  we  Christians,  in  our  intercourse  with 
both  Hindoos  and  Mahometans,  were  not  sternly 
reined  up  by  the  vigilance  of  the  local  gOT«n- 
ments,  no  long  'time  would  pass  before  all  India 
would  be  incurably  convulsed  by  disorganinn? 
feuds. 


THE  CEMETEEY  AT  FRANKFORT. 


A  SUDDBN  passage  from  the  stately  domes, 
The  boay  marts  of  men — unto  their  graves  t 
Man — man !  most  bitter  mockery,  mat  art  thou ! 
Where  hast  thou,  say,  thy  dwelling-place— thine  own ! 
Snch  one  as  for  an  instant  thou  may'st  claim. 
Secure  from  change,  beyond  the  sway  of  death  t 
Oh  1  these  are  questions  which  this  solemn  spot 
Doth  answer  chillingly— as  o'er  the  brain 
And  sickening  heart  doth  pass  the  awful  truth. 

I  said  this  place  was  solemn :  yes,  'tis  so ; 
But  yet  how  beautiful !  a  beauty  which 
Yon  fair  and  glittering,  but  fey'rish  capital, 
With  all  its  money'd  pomp,  possesseth  not. 
Look  round,  and  see  Uie  scented  flow'rets  spring 
AboTe  the  grayes  of  hush'd  humanity; 
Behold  the  tomb-stones  garlanded  with  wreaths, 
Bright  coronals  of  fadeless  evergreen ; 
The  last  gift,  this,  of  mourning  relatiyes 
Unto  departed  worth ;  a  type,  it  may  be, 


A  hopefbl  earnest,  of  that  heavenly  erown. 
The  promised  guerdon  from  Almighty  loye. 

Doth  St  not  almost,  to  the  feeling  breast. 
Snatch  from  the  spectre-foe  one  half  his  sting, 
To  think  how  calmly  here  repose  the  dead. 
Their  earthly  labours  over, — no  more  pain, 
No  corking  care,  no  withering  grief,^aU's  past : 
And  one  long  sleep  of  peace  is  theira  for  ever. 

Let  me  not  quit  this  scene,  my  mother  dear, 
Without  one  silent  prayer  for  thee.  Amid 
The  coldness  of  this  rugged  world  how  oft 
Doth  thy  son's  heart  yearn  for  those  tender  looks 
That  dwelt  upon  him  in  his  childhood's  days ! 
How  oft  doth  he  zecal  that  gentlest  Toice, 
Whose  notes  are  ever  present  to  his  ear ! 
In  vain,  in  vain;  the  world  doth  hold  thee  not,— 
My  angel-mother's  spirit  is  in  heaven. 

E.  W.  I*. 


*  At  Baraset,  if  I  remember  rightly. 
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[Lkf  not  the  alarmed  xeader  apprehend,  that  we 
are  going  to  inflict  on  hie  patience  anotiier  dull 
book  upon  the  United  States^  in  addition  to  the 
msnj  which  the  last  ten  years  hare  produced,  when, 
OQ  theoontraryyOUT  coneiderateand  benevolent  pur- 
pose is,  to  gratify  luBcurioeity  and  taate,  with  merely 
a  reliflh,  or  the  essence  of  a  yery  Hvely  one.  In  few 
woidsy  a  Manui»ript  Tour  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions lies  before  us,  the  whole  of  which  could  well 
bear  prmting ;  yet  so  often  has  the  ground  been  tra- 
rened,  and  so  hackneyed  have  the  topics  become, 
tbst  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  what,  in  our 
Tourist's  Journal,  illustrates  certain  points  of 
character  and  manners  among  our  Yankee  brethren 
m  a  rather  original  way.  The  Rambler  of  1844 
was  a  young  Knglish  gentleman,  travelling  for 
amnsBment  and  pleasure,  but  by  no  means  indiffe- 
rent to  men  and  manners.  Except  that  he  avoided 
New  Orleans,  he  made  a  rather  extensive  sweep 
in  his  seven  months  of  travel ;  and  his  journey 
was  taken  during  the  worst  period  of  the  **  com- 
mttcial  crins,"  which  rendered  every  commodity 
»  eheap,  that  though  shunning  almost  every  thing 
else,  we  must  mention  what  the  prices  and  itxe  rate 
of  tmrelling  in  general  then  were  in  the  principal 
towns  of  the  Union.  Our  Rambler  landed  at  New 
York  in  the  month  of  May;  thought  well  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  but  was  rather 
dinppomted  with  the  capital, — Washington.  He 
Tiaited  Mount  Vernon,  and  worshipped  the  relics 
tbere,  and  states  that  the  last  of  Washington's  ser- 
T&ntsdied  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen, 
a  few  days  afterwards.  Having  thus  per  saUum 
cleared  the  Atlantic  cities,  we  give  our  Rambler 
leave  to  tell  of  hb  farther  progress  himself.] 

We  were  two  days  and  a  night  performing  the 
jonmeyfrom  Baltimore  over  the  Alleghanies  to 
Pittsburg,  about  three  hundred  miles,   the  fare 
tliroughout,  exclusive  of  living,  being  £1,  Ids.  4d. 
We  travelled   by  railroad,    stage-coach,   and 
iteamer,  as  follows:  by  rail  from  Baltimore  to 
Cumberland,  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles ;  by 
s|age  to  Brownsville,  and  by  steamer  from  thence, 
•  axty  miles,  up  the  pretty  Mononghahela  to  Pitts- 
)>uik;  the  journey  throughout  being  one  of  great 
uiterest.     It  was   a  lovely  morning  when  we 
started,  and  for  many  miles  our  course  lay  along 
^  Potomac ;  its  hilly  banks  often  beautifully 
wooded  to  the  water  s  edge,  recalling  recollections 
of  the  Truro  river  in  our  own  Cornwall.    At  half 
past  twelve  we  halted  to  dine  at  Harper's  Ferry,  a 
inost  singularly  picturesque  spot.     liere  we  found 
tvo  hotels,  with  a  black  waiter  at  the  door  of  each, 
summoning  us  to  dinner,  the  one  by  ringing  a 
Urge  hand-bell,  the  other  by  beating  with  astonish- 
ing energy  a  huge  triangle.     I  made  for  the 
triangle,  having  been  confidentially  informed  by  a 
fdlow  passenger,  that  at  the  establishment  which 
^^  ^presented,  I  should  get  "  wheaten  bread, 
^  clucken  fixmgs,"  and  at  the  other  merely, 
com  bread,  and  common  doings." 


After  an  excellent  dinner,  which  we  were  al- 
lowed ten  minutes  to  discuss,  the  locomotive  gave 
a  dismal  shriek,  and  we  were  presently  in  motion 
again.  The  scenery  the  whole  way  from  Balti- 
more to  Cumberland  is  extremely  pretty,  as  well 
as  remarkable  for  its  ever  changing  aspect ;  the 
mountains  for  the  most  part  covered  witii  wood  to 
their  summits,  the  road  sometimes  extending  for 
mUes  through  a  rich  cultivated  country ;  at  other 
times  through  deeply  wooded  solitudes,  in  a  wild 
state  of  nature,  with  here  and  there  a  natural 
opening  of  park-like  appearance.  The  solitude  of 
these  vast  forests  is  occasionally  relieved  by  a  log 
hut,  or  a  patch  of  Indian  com,  intermixed  with 
stumps  of  trees,  cultivated  fields  divided  by  huge 
zigzag  fences^  or  hiUs  covered  with  foliage,  among 
which  may  be  distinguished  the  rhododendron,  the 
wild  vine,  and  jessamine.  We  reached  the  little 
village  of  Cumberland  at  six  in  the  evening,  and 
there  exchanged  the  railway  cars  for  the  four- 
horse  coaches,  which  we  found  waiting  our  arrival ; 
great  lumbering  vehicles,  resembling  in  their  build 
and  general  appearance  the  French  diligences, 
constructed  to  carry  nine  inside  passengers,  and 
one  on  the  box  with  the  driver.  We  rumbled 
over  the  bad  roads,  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an 
hour,  stopped  to  sup  at  Frostbury,  the  next  stage 
from  Cumberland,  and  then  continued  our  journey 
throughout  the  night.  At  sunrise  the  following 
morning,  we  found  ourselves  on  the  summit  of 
Laurel  Hill,  and  a  beautifiil  prospect  it  afibrded  us. 
At  ten  we  reached  Brownsville,  and  from  thence 
took  steamer  up  the  Mononghsdiela  to  Pittsburg, 
passing  ten  miles  on  this  side  of  it  a  spot  called 
Braddock's  Field,  where  that  unfortunate  Geneml 
was  surprised  by  the  enemy  during  the  French 
war  of  1755,  and  shot  with  seven  hundred  of  his 
officers  and  men,  from  an  ambuscade  by  a  party 
of  Indians  in  the  French  service. 

The  scenery  of  the  Mononghahela  is  pretty,  and 
somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  Wye.  Its  junction 
with  the  Alleghany,  near  Pittsburg,  forms  the 
Ohio,  a  noble  river,  nine  hundred  and  sixty-five 
miles  in  length,  &om  this  place  to  its  mouth,  where 
it  joins  the  father  of  waters,  the  Mississippi. 

We  reached  Pittsburg,  the  Birmingham  of 
America,  about  nine  in  the  evening  ;  and  I  at  once 
took  up  my  quarters  at  the  Mononghahela,  a 
magnificent  hotel,  quite  equal  to  the  Astorat  New 
York,  and  at  which  I  was  sumptuously  enter- 
tained at  the  ridiculously  low  charge  of  a  dollar, 
or  about  4s.  a  day.  The  landlord  told  me  he  had 
recently  reduced  his  chai^ges  to  one  half,  to  meet 
the  pressure  of  the  times ;  and  as  I  sat  the  follow- 
ing morning,  in  a  noble  room,  partaking  of  an 
admirable  breakfast,  with  a  nigger  on  either  side 
assiduously  fanning  me  the  while,  I  inwardly 
hoped  that  the  pressure  of  the  times  would  not 
abate  a  jot,  until  I  had  fully  completed  my  tour. 
Such,  alas !  is  human  nature. 

Pittsburg,  though  prettily  situated,  is  one  of  the 
most  dingy  places  I  ever  sojourned  at.    I  strolled 
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after  breakfast  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  there 
found  twenty  large  steamers,  and  that  the  oppo- 
sition among  their  owners  was  as  much  as  any 
reasonable  tourist  could  desire.  Some  of  these 
were  bound  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  four  hundred  and 
sixty-five  miles ;  some  to  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
one  bunded  and  seventy-five  miles  farther;  and 
several  to  New  Orleans,  two  thousand  and  forty 
miles  from  Pittsburg.  The  time  employed  in 
reaching  the  latter  place,  is  about  ten  days,  and 
the  fare  for  the  entire  journey,  which  some  time 
previously  was  £S  or  £lO,  was  at  that  period  only 
fifteen  dollars. 


The  Ohio— CincinnAti — and  St.  Louis. 

On  the  dd  of  June,  I  embarked  on  board  the 
Montgomery,  a  magnifioent  steamer,  for  Cincin- 
nati. I  engaged  a  state  cabin  to  myself,  and  paid 
four  dollars  only  for  my  passage,  inclusive  of 
meals,  and  we  were  three  days  and  two  nights 
performing  the  voyage.  We  had  breakfast  at  six, 
dinner  at  half  past  twelve,  and  tea  at  six,  the 
tisual  hours  in  the  western  country ;  and  uncom- 
fortable as  I  at  first  found  them,  it  Is  surprising 
how  soon  habit  reconciled  me  to  the  change. 

It  is  customary  at  dinner  on  board  these  boats 
to  place  all  the  dishes  on  the  table  in  the  first 
instance :  each  of  the  hungry  voyageurs,  that  is,  the 
male  portion  of  them,  then  takes  a  position  be- 
hind his  chair,  in  readiness  (so  soon  as  the  last  of 
the  ladies,  who  sit  at  the  top  of  the  table  entirely 
by  themselves,  shall  have  seated  herself,)  to  pounce 
upon  the  viands,  and  then  follows  an  avdully  dis- 
gusting scramble ;  the  devouring  capabilities  of  the 
men  are  so  enormous,  and  they  bolt  their  food  with 
such  rapidity,  that  unless  you  go  the  entire  animal 
and  become  a  hog  in  spite  of  yourself,  you  will 
assuredly  get  nothing  to  eat.  Tliere  were  at  least 
two  bundled  passengers  on  board,  though  I  scarcely 
found  half  a  dozen  throughout  this  interesting 
excursion  from  whom  I  could  obtain  any  informa- 
tion, or  who  seemed  to  feel  any  pleasure  in  con- 
versation, except  upon  the  never  failing  topic  of 
dollars  and  cents,  the  price  of  cotton,  or  the  state 
of  trade  generally ;  and  verily,  these  are  dismal 
topics  for  a  solitary  tourist  to  be  obliged  to  listen 
to  throughout  the  livelong  day. 

There  was  nothing  that  amused  me  more  than 
the  strange  questions  that  were  occasionally  put 
to  me  respecting  England  ;  many  seem  to  fancy 
that  we  live  as  it  were  in  a  state  of  bondage  to  the 
aristocracy.  I  have  been  repeatedly  asked,  '^  How 
I  liked  being  in  a  free  country ;  and  whether  the 
old  parent,  (meaning  England,)  was  not  almost 
*  used  up."* 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  attribute  such  ignorant 
notions  to  the  generality  of  Americans. 

The  scenery  for  the  first  twenty  mOes,  after 
leaving  Pittsburg,  is  a  good  deal  like  that  of  the 
Mononghahela,  though  upon  a  larger  scale ;  the 
hills  on  each  side  are  lofty,  beautifully  wooded, 
and  in  every  variety  of  shape ;  many  gentlemen's 
residences  are  interspersed  amongst  them,  and 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  soil  under  cultivation. 


which  has  a  remarkably  rich  appearance.  Wc 
passed  a  picturesque  place  about  eighteen  miles 
from  Pittsburg,  caUed  Economy,  inhabited  enfol  y 
by  Dutch  and  Germans,  who  carry  on  the  woollen 
trade.  Shortly  afterwaids,  we  halted  to  take  in 
wood  at  another  small  town,  called  Freedom,  the 
land  about  which  is  apparently  as  rich  as  garden 
mould.  The  river  then  for  hundreds  of  miles 
presents  one  continued  succession  of  lofty  hills, 
rich  with  foliage  from  base  to  summit,  without  a 
break  or  opening  on  either  side  to  enable  yon  to 
see  the  country  beyond,  which  imparts  to  it  a 
degree  of  sameness. 

We  passed  many  beautiful  islands,  also  serenl 
Indian  mounds,  one  of  which  bad  been  recently 
excavated,  and  a  great  many  interesting  relics 
brought  to  light. 

There  is  a  melancholy  in  passing  through  these 
deep  and  silent  solitudes,  and  whidh  is  not  relieved 
by  the  appearance  here  and  there  of  the  snuU 
patches  of  partially  cleared  land,  with  their  soli- 
tary shantee  or  log  hut,  or  of  the  solitary  inhabi- 
tants of  the  latter,  who  linger  on  the  banks  while 
the  boat  passes,  glad  enough  no  doubt  to  hare 
their  monotony  broken  in  upon,  though  only  for 
an  instant.  The  Indian  is  not  to  be  met  with  here. 
The  tribes  of  red  men,  which  once  peopled  these 
solitudes,  have  become  totally  extinct,  and  scarce 
a  vestige  of  them  remains,  save  their  burial-phices 
and  mounds. 

It  was  terrifically  hot  on  the  afternoon  of  oij 
arrival  at  Cincinnati,  the  thermometer  being 
something  like  one  hundred  degrees  in  the  shade. 
I  know  not  what  the  people  would  do  in  thii 
broiling  climate,  if  it  was  not  for  the  profuse 
supply  of  ice  and  iced  water.  Then  what  superb 
drinks  you  get !  I  have  been  through  a  course  of 
cobler,  brandy,  port,  claret,  and  sherry,  and 
revelled  in  a  mint  julep,  and  other  rare  drinks,  far 
superior  to  any  thing  I  ever  imbibed  elsewhere. 
But  by  my  halidome,  a  sherry  oobler  is  a  nectar  fit 
for  the  gods ;  and  the  most  eloquent  descriptions  will 
prove  inadequate,  to  convey  a  just  idea  of  a  com- 
pound so  truly  delicious.  Some  pounded  sugar, 
about  two  tablespoonsful,  is  putintoa  large  tumbler, 
a  liberal  supply  of  ice  pure  as  crystal,  two  wine 
glasses  of  fine  sherry,  lemon  peel  cut  very  thin,  a 
large  slice  of  pine  apple  at  the  top,  and  the  whole 
violently  shook  up,  or  poured  several  times  from 
one  tumbler  to  another,  and  allowed  a  minute  or 
so  to  dear;  a  long  reed  is  then  stuck  in  the  gto 
and  so  you  imbibe  it :  the  charge  for  this  is  six- 
pence. But  here  I  must  pause,  for  the  bare  re- 
membrance makes  me  thirsty. 

I  passed  two  or  three  days  very  agpee8blya| 
Cinciimati,  a  remarkably  handsome  city,  foUof 
life  and  business.  It  has  spacious  streets,  ai» 
exceedingly  stylish-looking  i^ops.  The  country 
around  is  undulating  and  of  T^ffglish  character, 
with  here  and  there  a  pretty  villa,  which  is  ffl* 
variably  built  of  wood,  and  painted  white,  sn<l  rts 
verandah  covered  with  creepers.  I  had  a  deligb^' 
ful  country  stroll  to  the  suburb  of  Mount  Anbum, 
from  whence  the  city  with  its  amphitheatre  of 
hills,  and  noble  river,  is  seen  to  great  adrsnta^- 

Cinciuuati  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  thiiTiDg 
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dties  in  the  Union.  I  counted  at  least  twenty 
steamers  alongside  the  quays,  some  taking  in  cargo, 
others  ditchaiging  it.  I  was  greatly  struck  with 
the  excellent  description  of  horses  and  mules  em- 
ployed In  removing  the  goods. 

The  following  prices,  which  I  obtained  on  the 
spot,  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  cheapness  of 
Cinciimati  as  a  place  of  residence.  A  quarter  of 
mutton,  lOd.;  the  best  cuts  of  meat,!^.  per  pound; 
fowls,  Is.  the  pair;  ducks,  about  Is.  8d.;  a  turkey, 
ls.6d.;  a  goose,  Is.;  eggs,  1^.  the  dozen;  potatoes, 
4d.  a  bnshel. 

Having  aocidentaUy  made  the  aoqnaintance  of 
an  English  attorney  residing  here,  it  afforded  me 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  visiting  the  law  courts, 
and  of  getting  introduced  to  seversl  of  the  leading 
oonnael,  as  well  as  to  the  learned  judge  himself. 
The  courts,  which  are  far  inferior  to  those  at  New 
York,  were  in  a  di^gracefolly  dirty  state,  but  quite 
!n  character  with  the  appearance  of  judge  and 
coonsel.  The  former,  whose  salary  is  only  £150 
a-year,  had  more  the  appearance  of  a  butcher  in 
plain  clothes  than  a  dignitary  of  the  bench  ;  and 
the  Litter  in  their  nankeen  jackets,  looked  more 
like  waiters  at  a  hotel,  than  counsel  learned  in 
the  law.  Several  of  them  were  whittling  small 
pieces  of  wood,  and  apparently  finishing  them  off 
with  the  most  anxious  solicitude,  and  I  observed 
that  the  court  table  had  suffered  severely  from 
this  national  propensity.  Equality  seemed  to 
prevail  through  the  entire  court ;  and  it  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  usher  could  enforce 
alence  firom  the  independent  auditory.  The  case 
on  trial,  was  one  relating  to  an  American  **  pork." 
When  I  entered,  the  principal  witness  was  under 
examination,  in  the  course  of  which  the  counsel 
observed,  that  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  evidence, 
he,  the  witness,  had  stated  that  such  and  such  was 
the  fact.  •*  No,  I  guess  not,  stranger,"  said  the 
witness.  The  counsel,  however,  persisted  that  he 
^,  and  referred  the  matter  to  the  judge,  who,  after 
looking  at  his  notes,  told  the  witness  that  in  the 
earlier  portion  of  his  evidence  he  certainly  had 
«id  such  and  such  was  the  ftict.  **Did  I  say  so, 
judge,"  replied  the  witness,  with  the  most  imper- 
turbable coohiess ;  *then  I'll  stick  to  it ;  d d  if 

Idont.- 

I  took  np  my  quarters  at  Cincinnati,  at  the  Broad- 
way, the  same  hotel  that  Dickens  sojourned  at.  That 
?«ntlcman,  by  the  way,  is  extremely  unpopular  in 
^  country,  and  will  act  wisely  in  not  showing 
face  here  again  for  some  time ;  but  what  the  good 
people  of  Cincinnati  would  do  with  Mrs.  Trollope, 
if  tiiey  could  get  hold  of  her,  it  is  impossible  to 
MJi  for  I  have  frequently  heard  them  ungratefully 
condemn  her  to  a  place  said  to  be  much  hotter 
than  their  own  climate,  and  her  very  name  brings 
down  a  torrent  of  abuse,  like  fiKh  out  of  a  mud 
cart.  I  have  been  frequently  asked  my  opinion  of 
**ber  darned  fcbrications;"  but  although  I  have 
a^t  expressed  as  much,  I  am  strongly  hiolined  to 
tMnk  that  Mrs.  TroUope's  statements,  at  the  time 
^^  were  written,  were  not  so  overcharged  as 
People  at  home  are  led  to  imagine.  It  is  ten  years 
Mnce  her  visit  to  this  country  :  an  age  in  America  ; 
*n4  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  since  then 


Jonathan  has  progressed  in  civilisation;  at  all 
events,  I  have  heard  more  than  one  travelled 
American  admit,  that  her  book  did  a  great  deal 
of  good.  I  imagine,  however,  that  her  descriptions 
were  never  intended  to  apply  to  the  higher  classes 
of  society  in  this  country. 

I  was  occupied  four  days  and  nights  making 
the  journey  from  Cincinnati,  in  a  western  steamer, 
to  St.  Louis,  the  capital  of  Missouri,  seven  hundred 
miles,  and  paid  £1  only,  which  included  meals. 
We  had  a  large  cargo  of  slaves  on  board,  and  I 
had  a  long  conversation  with  their  owner,  a  gentle- 
manlike  man,  from  the  south,  upon  the  subject  of 
slavery.  From  what  he  said,  it  would  seem  that 
the  cidtivation  of  cotton,  rice,  and  sugar,  can  only 
be  carried  on  by  slave  labour,  and  that  if  emanci- 
pation ever  takes  place,  the  highly  productive 
lands  of  the  south  will  be  thrown  entirely  out  of 
cultivation.  With  regard  to  the  slaves  themselves, 
he  observed,  that  they  were  better  fed  than  many  of 
our  free  labourers  in  England,  and  that  it  was 
the  owner's  interest  to  treat  his  slaves  kindly. 
He  appeared  to  be  a  kind,  humane,  good  sort  of 
man,  and  I've  no  doubt  his  slaves  are  better  off 
than  they  would  be  if  free.  At  all  events,  though 
not  exactly  subscribing  to  his  opinions,  I  fully 
concurred  with  him  in  the  absurdity  of  our  sending 
out  of  England  large  sums  of  money  for  the 
abolishment  of  slavery,  when  we  have  so  much 
distress  at  home. 

We  halted  for  half  a  day  at  Louisville,  the 
largest  city  in  Kentucky;  and  I  there  had  the 
honour  of  being  formally  presented,  by  a  gentler- 
manlike  American,  of  my  acquaintance,  to  Henry 
Clay,  one  of  the  leading  men  in  this  country;  and 
who,  it  was  then  expected,  would  have  been  the 
next  president.  He  was  holding  a  levee  at  the 
Gait  House,  a  splendid  hotel ;  and  I  was  introduc- 
ed   as  Mr.  y  an  English    gentleman  on  a 

tour  of  observation  and  pleasure  through  the 
States.  I  was  most  cordially  received  by  Mr. 
Clay,  who  shook  me  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  at 
once  commenced  an  interesting  conversation  upon 
the  country.  He  seemed  pleased  when  I  told  him 
how  gratified  I  had  been  with  my  tour  thus  far. 
He  struck  me  as  being  a  remarkably  benevolent 
good  kind  of  man,  quite  one  of  the  people ;  very 
plain  in  his  dress  and  address;  and  as  having  more 
the  appearance  of  a  homely  farmer  than  the  lead- 
ing senator  of  a  great  country. 

About  a  mile  below  Louisville  are  the  rapids  of 
the  Ohio,  which,  when  the  water  is  low,  altogether 
obstruct  the  navigation,  and  a  canal  has  been  cnt 
to  avoid  them.  Our  captain,  wishing  to  save  the 
expense  of  the  locks,  steered  directly  down  the 
rapids^  and  right  glad  was  I,  for  one,  to  get  into 
deep  water  again.  The  river  widens  considerably 
from  Louisville  to  the  Mississippi ;  its  breadth,  in 
some  places^  is  a  mile  and  a  half ;  the  islands  in- 
crease in  number,  and  the  scenery  is  altogether 
more  varied  and  picturesque. 

We  landed  our  slaves  at  Smithland,  Kentucky, 
and  shortly  afterwards  approached  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio,  where  it  joins  the  Mississippi ;  the  dis- 
tance from  this  point  to  St.  Louis  being  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  miles.  The  scenery  then  becomes 
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more  strikingly  grand,  the  river  broader,  the 
stream  more  turgid  and  rapid,  and  the  blnfFs  and 
peipendicukr  crags,  interspersed  with  foliage, 
present  a  very  singular  and  beautiful  appearance. 
The  land,  too,  a  dark  brown  rich  soil,  was  here 
and  there  partially  cleared,  and  cultivated  with 
crops  of  Indian  com,  stumps  of  trees  being  inter- 
mixed ;  the  timber,  in  other  places,  was  merely 
girdled,  that  is,  the  bark  cut  round,  and  the  tree 
left  to  perish  by  the  loss  of  its  sap. 

On  reaching  St.  Louis,  I  took  up  my  quarters, 
for  four  or  five  days,  at  the  Planters'  Hotel,  an 
immense  establishment,  admirably  conducted,  and 
where  I  formed  many  agreeable  acquaintances; 
but  none  which  afforded  me  more  pleasure  than 
that  of  Mr.  Shaw,  a  high  class  American,  and 
who  was  my  travelling  companion  for  some  weeks 
afterwards. 

I  found,  indeed,  at  this  hotel,  a  large  assemblage 
of  persons  from  every  part  of  the  Union,  and  many 
gentlemanlike  men  from  the  south.  There  ap- 
pears, to  me,  to  be  more  of  the  English  character 
about  the  latter.  A  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
who  gave  me  a  pressing  invitation  to  visit  him, 
assured  me  that  I  should  find  the  style  of  hospi- 
tality a  good  deal  like  what  that  of  England 
was  in  days  of  yore ;  that  a  **  smart  man"  there 
would  be  immediately  kicked  out  of  society;  and 
that  the  upper  classes  of  Southerns  were  as  aristo- 
cratic as  the  gentry  of  England,  and  as  distinct  in 
their  ideas  and  feelings  from  their  countrymen  in 
the  north,  as  it  was  possible  for  one  class  of  men 
to  be  from  another. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  St.  Louis,  and  visited 
most  of  the  lions  of  the  place  and  neighbourhood, 
especially  the  arsenal  and  a  small  prairie,  some 
miles  from  the  town.  On  Sunday  evenings  the 
country  people  are  to  be  seen  drinking  wine  under 
trees,  some  playing  at  ten  pins,  the  favourite  pas- 
time in  this  country;  while  others,  with  their 
sweethearts,  listen  to  a  noisfy  band,  the  whole  scene 
recalling  vividly  to  my  recollection  the  tea-gar- 
dens of  the  continent. 

I  was  highly  gratified  with  a  visit  I  made  to  the 
For  Company  depot,  where  I  saw  thousands  and 
thousands  of  buffalo  hides,  and,  what  interested 
me  still  more,  the  chief  and  six  warriors  of  the 
Osage  tribe  of  Indians,  in  their  native  costume, 
who  were  on  their  way  to  Washington  to  visit  the 
President,  their  great-grandfather,  as  they  term 
him.  What  a  melancholy  Mstory  is  that  of  these 
poor  Indians.  The  Osages  now  only  number 
about  five  thousand ;  and,  like  many  other  tribes, 
are  fast  disappearing  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
These  were  as  lordly  specimens  of  forest  nobility 
as,  perhaps,  one  could  have  seen  any  where.  I 
shook  hands  with  the  chief,  a  man  of  Herculean 
frame,  with  a  fierce,  savage,  unrelenting  aspect, 
but  a  great  deal  of  native  majesty  about  him ;  his 
head  was  partially  shaved,  a  large  tuft  of  hair 
left  on  his  crown,  called  a  scalp-lock,  with  a 
handsome  feather  sticking  in  it;  a  buffalo  robe 
hung  from  his  shoulders;  his  brawny  chest  was 
painted  and  tattooed ;  his  naked  arms  encircled 
with  brass  rings;  his  feet  covered  with  beautiful 
mocaanns ;  and  suspend^  from  bis  neck  was  a 


splendid  silver  medal,  two  hands  clasped  m  friend- 
^ip,  presented  to  him  by  the  President 

St.  Louis  b  the  great  depot  of  the  far  tiadiog 
companies. 


VoYB^e  on  the  Upper  MittiBsippi — Fort  Crairford,  Pnm«  da 
Chien — IndiaaB  and  Indian  Vilkges — Fort  SaeUiog^Fftlli 
of  St.  Anthony. 

St.  Louis  is  as  far  west  as  the  generality  of 
tourists  extend  their  researches ;  but,  while  then, 
I  heard  such  glowing  descriptions  of  the  compara- 
tively unvisited  re^ons  of  the  Upper  AGssissippi, 
that,  as  a  large  steamer,  which,  for  several  weeh 
previously,  had  been  advertised  to  make  a  trip  to 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  nine  hundred  miles  abore 
St.  Louis,  was  fortunately  just  on  the  eve  of  start- 
ing, I  at  once  decided  upon  making  the  exenrBion. 

As  I  consider  this  by  fiur  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  my  tour  in  America^  I  shall  enter  folly 
into  its  details,  at  the  risk  of  being  thoogbt 
tedious.  For  this  delightful  excursion,  then,  which 
occupied  a  fortnight,  we  were  charged  only  £5 
a-head,  meals  includ<k[;  and,  for  wines  and  cigan 
it  cost  me  some  £S  more ;  Uttie,  indeed,  for  such  a 
charming  expedition. 

Our  party  consisted  of  about  forty  ladies  and 
gentlemen ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  some  half- 
dozen  good  fellows,  I  cannot  say  it  was  composed 
of  a  very  agreeable  class  of  persons. 

For  the  first  two  hundred  miles,  thesceneiy 
struck  me  as  being  more  remarkable  for  its  Tsst- 
ness,  if  I  may  use  Uie  expression,  than  for  any  bigh 
pretensions  to  beauty.  Yet  how  imposing  is  the 
breadth  and  rapidity  of  the  dark  turgid  rirer, 
rolling  silently  along,  sometimes  through  forests, 
apparently  interminable,  and  which  oppress  one 
with  their  magnitude;  then  through  dreary  flats 
and  marshy  swamps;  gathering,  in  its  course,  the 
loose  soil  on  either  side ;  and,  with  it,  trees  of  laig« 
size,  which,  drifting  down  tlie  stream,  frequently 
get  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  render 
the  navigation  extremely  dangerous.  Thus  sta- 
tionary they  are  called  snags ;  and  the  most  care- 
ful steering  is  requisite  to  avoid  a  collision  with 
them,  espedally  at  high  water,  when  they  are  not 
so  easily  distinguished.  We  passed  a  large  steamer 
that  had  recently  been  snagged;  she  was  quite 
deserted :  the  accident  happened  in  the  day  time, 
and  no  lives  were  lost.  The  quantity  of  floating 
timber  b  surpriung ;  and  sometimes,  in  bends 
of  the  river,  inunense  masses  remain  stationajj) 
and  resemble  large  timber  yards. 

Occasionally  we  came  upon  an  infant  settlement, 
destined  probably  one  day  to  be  a  thriving  citr; 
but  the  climate  is  deadly,  and  the  people  have, 
generally,  a  most  unhealdiy  appearance. 

As  we  passed  along  the  wooded  shores^  the 
passengers,  most  of  whom  had  rifles,  and  were  first* 
rate  marksmen,  occasionally  brought  down  a  bird 
of  curious  plumage ;  and  I  have  seen  a  poor 
squirrel,  on  the  top  of  a  lofty  tree,  cut  in  two  bjr 
a  ball  from  a  rifle  pistol. 

We  frequently  landed  for  the  purpose  of  »boot- 
ing  pigeons,  which  swarm  in  Incredible  numbers 
in  these  unf^quented  woods.  On  these  occasions 
some  little  caution  was  requinte  to  avoid  treading 
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upon  the  makesy  many  of  them,  especiallj  the 
ntUeflnake,  being  of  a  very  venomous  description. 
We  halted  twice  a-day  to  take  in  wood  for  fnel, 
with  which  we  were  often  supplied  by  the  solitary 
squatter  of  the  wilderness,  whose  haggard  appear- 
ince  bore  testimony  to  the  wretchedness  of  the 
dimate.  How  yiyidly  the  whole  scene  presents 
itself  to  my  mind's  eye  !  There  is  the  log  hut, 
with  its  little  bit  of  land  partly  cleared^  and  plant- 
ed with  Indian  com, — the  soil  looking  rich  enough 
to  grow  any  thing ;  but,  perhaps,  the  mighty  river 
has  lecently  washed  away  a  lajtge  portion  of  it ;  and 
it  b  erident  the  man  must  soon  squat  higher  up  and 
make  a  fresh  clearing.  How  squalid  are  the  looks 
of  his  poor  wife  and  half  naked  child  2  There  lies 
the  man's  axe ;  and  there,  alongside  the  river,  is 
the  stack  of  wood,  cut  into  blocks,  in  readiness  for 
the  passing  steamer.  There  stands  the  man  him- 
self, with  a  large  wood-knife  stuck  in  his  belt. 
What  a  lean  and  hungry  visage  he  has !  He  is  an 
outcast  from  society,  or,  at  all  events,  he  looks 
like  one.  There  is  nothing  like  a  smile  on  that 
nuux's  face.  God  help  his  unfortunate  condition ! 
The  excessive  heat  of  the  climate,  and  the 
horrible  annoyance  caused  by  the  biting  of  mos- 
quitoes, very  materially  detract  from  the  pleasure 
of  a  trip  in  this  country.  The  mosquito  is  a 
Hoall  insect,  something  less  than  a  gnat;  they 
swann  about  yon  in  myriads,  and  the  punishment 
they  inflict  is  enough  to  drive  a  man  wild. 

On  the  second  day  of  our  excursion,  we  passed 
Hannibal  and  Warsaw,  two  pretty  villages,  and 
soon  afterwards  halted  to  take  in  wood  at  a  place 
oUed  Keokuk,  after  an  Indian  chief,  from  whom 
the  land  was  purchased.  He  was  the  famed  chief 
of  the  Sauks  and  Foxes,  formerly  a  most  warlike 
tribe,  but  now  nearly  extinct.  So  it  is ;  wherever 
the  white  man  settles,  the  poor  Indian  disappears. 
The  next  interesting  place  we  landed  at  was 
NauYoo,  the  beautifully  situated  city  of  the  Mor- 
iQons,  where  we  remained  stationary  for  some 
hours.  The  great  temple  is  a  handsome  building, 
ui  the  massive  plain  style,  and  would  make  an 
excellent  fortress  or  stronghold  ;  to  which  purpose 
I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  converted  by  the  Mor- 
noss  on  the  first  trying  occasion.  In  the  centre  is 
&  large  baptismal  font^  twelve  feet  by  fifteen,  sup- 
ported by  a  dozen  cows,  as  large  as  life,  very  beau- 
tifully carved  in  wood  ;  the  whole,  I  understand, 
^^  copied  from  the  temple  of  Solomon,  accord- 
ing to  the  description  given  in  the  Scriptures. 

1  had  some  conversation  with  two  of  these  Mor- 
BBonites,  the  one  a  Yorkshireman,  and  the  other  a 
natire  of  Derbyshire,  whose  enthusiasm  in  the 
c^oae,  if  ever  they  had  any,  appeared  greatly  to 
have  evaporated ;  they  were  evidently  disappoint- 
^  men.  I  could  not  understand,  from  any  of 
the  Moimonites  I  conversed  with,  what  the  nature 
^^eir  creed  was,  nor  did  they  appear  to  me  to 
|">der»tand  it  themselves.  They  generally,  on  he- 
ing  closely  questioned,  got  angry,  and  referred  me 
^  the  Scriptures.  Joe  Smith,  their  prophet,  has 
"^  been  murdered.  A  more  profound  humbug 
Mver  lived.  I,  and  another  of  our  party,  were 
^nxioQs  to  see  this  gentleman ;  and,  for  that  pur- 
P^  called  at  his  houae:  but  he  was  denied  to  us ; 


and  with  good  reason,  it  would  appear,  as  we 
aftewards  heard  there  were  warrants  out  against 
him,  for  being  implicated  in  the  recent  attempt 
to  assassinate  the  governor  of  Missouri.  His 
mother,  however,  on  our  purchasing  of  her  a  Mor- 
mon Bible,  showed  us  some  of  the  holy  relics,  as  well 
as  the  portrait  of  her  son,  which  a  good  deal 
resembled  that  of  the  Saracen's  head  at  Snow  Hill. 

Almost  every  man  on  board  this  boat  was  armed 
with  a  bowie  knife,  a  detestable  cowardly  weapon, 
with  which  the  most  frightful  murders  are  con- 
stantly perpetrated.  The  owners  of  these  made 
no  attempt  to  conceal  them ;  but  appeared  rather 
to  take  a  pride  in  their  display,  for  they  were 
constantly  either  picking  their  teeth  or  paring 
their  nails  with  them :  one  felt,  therefore,  little 
inclination  to  have  any  dispute  with  their  amiable 
wearers.  One  evening  I  was  sitting  on  the  side  of 
the  steamer,  smoking  a  cigar,  listening  to  a  warm 
argument  between  two  of  these  disagreeable  fel- 
lows, when  one  of  them  appealed  to  me,  as  to 
which  of  the  two  had  lost  his  temper.  I  replied, 
that  though  I  wished,  for  reasons  he  could  pro- 
bably guess  at^  to  avoid  any  thing  like  a  quarrel 
with  either  him  or  any  of  his  friends,  I  was  a 
straightforward  man,  and,  having  been  appealed 
to,  should  give  a  straightforward  answer;  and 
added,  that  I  considered  he  had  certaiiUy  betray- 
ed a  great  deal  more  acrimonious  feeling  than  his 
adversary  ;  on  saying  whidi,  he  placed  his  greasy 
face  much  too  near  mine  to  be  agreeable,  and  in- 
quired how  I  dared  make  such  an  assertion. 
''  Dare,"  said  I,  in  a  low  tone,  "  Dare,  the  devil  I 

d ^n  you,  keep  your  distance."    He  thereupon 

skulked  off,  without  making  any  reply ;  but,  later 
in  the  evening,  I  overheard  him  say,— -^^  If  he  had 
touched  me  I'd  have  brought  him  down  in  an  in- 
stant ;"  and  I  have  no  doubt  I  was  the  person  he 
alluded  to. 

The  next  exciting  incident  that  occurred  was  a 
sharply  contested  race  between  our  steamer  and 
another  of  similar  dimensions ;  and  as  a  steamer 
on  the  Mississippi  would  rather,  at  any  time,  incur 
the  risk  of  bursting  her  boiler  than  allow  another 
to  pass  her,  the  most  desperate  efforts  were  made 
on  both  sides;  resin,  turpentine,  and  even  hams, 
being  thrown  into  the  blazing  furnaces,  to  gain  in- 
creased speed.  It  was  a  highly  exciting  scene ; 
both  boats,  for  a  time,  were  alongside ;  the  crews 
and  passengers  of  each  displaying  the  mosthoa- 
tile  feeling  towards  each  other;  and  the  high- 
pressure  engines  snorting,  groaning,  and  coughing 
like  human  beings  in  desperate  strife.  At  length 
we  shot  a-head  about  three  feet,  and  gave  a  cheer, 
which  so  incensed  our  adversary  that  she  steered 
directly  for  our  paddle-boxes;  and  our  captain,  to 
avoid  ibe  collision,  ran  so  dose  in-shore  that  the 
huge  arms  of  the  trees  swept  the  hurricane  deck, 
on  which  I  happened  to  be  standing,  carrying 
away  the  beU,  one  of  the  spars,  and  very  nearly 
both  the  chimneys,  before  the  engine  could  be 
stopped.  I  only  saved  my  life  by  throwing  my- 
self flat  upon  the  deck.  The  people  on  board  the 
other  boat  yelled  like  so  many  devils  at  our  mis- 
hap, and  doubtless  wished  it  had  been  attended  with 
conaequencea  of  a  much  more  serious  nature. 
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At  Galena^  the  great  mineral  depot  of  the 
United  States,  we  yisited  the  lead  mines,  and 
witnessed  the  prooess  of  smelting  the  ore,  which 
is  simply  put,  in  its  rough  state,  into  a  kiln, 
melted  down,  and  then  ladled  out  into  iron  moulds. 
It  is  conveyed,  by  steamer,  to  St.  Louis.  The  lead 
appeared  to  be  of  a  beautiM  quality.  The  miners, 
who  were  chiefly  from  England  or  Ireland,  told 
us,  that  any  person  subscribing  to  the  govemment 
regulations^  was  permitted  to  select  a  certain  por« 
tion  of  the  surface  of  the  soil,  which  is  divided  into 
lotsy  free  of  any  charge,  on  payiag  to  the  govem- 
ment  a  tenth  of  the  pure  metal  he  got  from  the  ore. 

At  Dubuque,  some  ten  miles  higher  up  the 
river,  we  visited  another  smelting  furnace,  and  saw 
great  quantities  of  lead  melted  from  the  ores  which 
are  dug  out  of  the  hills  in  all  directions.  The 
place  takes  its  name  from  Dubuque,  the  first  man 
who  commenced  mining  operations  in  this  district ; 
and  it  was  the  last  white  settlement  we  saw  prior 
to  entering  on  the  Indian  villages.  The  scenery 
around  it  is  beautiful ;  the  grassy  hiUs,  (dotted 
with  occasional  forest  trees,)  rising  from  the  river 
in  almost  every  variety  of  form.  On  the  summit 
of  the  highest  of  them  is  a  small  building,  sur- 
mounted by  a  crosSy  called  Dubuque's  Grave,  erect* 
ed  by  the  man  hhnself,  in  which  his  bones  may 
still  be  seen. 

While  the  steamer  was  taking  in  her  supply  of 
fuel  at  one  of  these  places,  I  usually  walked  into 
the  bar-room  of  the  unwholesome  looking  inn,  to 
see  a  little  of  men  and  manners  there.  I  gene- 
rally found  the  inmates  the  worse  for  liquor,  and 
two  or  three  cut-throat  looking  men  amongst 
them,  such  as  I  should  certainly  not  like  to  fall 
in  with  on  a  dark  night.  One  fellow,  perhaps, 
picking  his  teeth  with  a  frightful  looking  bowie* 
knife  ;  another,  with  a  umilar  weapon,  whittling 
a  piece  of  wood.  ^What  are  you  making ?''  I 
eivilly  asked.  **  Well  now,  Colonel,  I'm  a  gone 
'coon  if  it  warot  a  baccy  stopper  half-an-honr 
ago ;  then  it  changed  pretty  considerably  quick 
into  a  toothpick ;  and  I'm  darned,  Ck)lon6l,  if  I 
can  just  now  calculate  what  it  will  eventilly 
come  to,  that's  a  fact." 

The  inhabitants  of  these  new  settlements  on  the 
Upper  Mississippi  struck  me  as  being,  for  the  most 
part,  a  low,  dissipated  set,  and  great  lovers  of  the 
fragrant  weed.  Their  *^  e-tam^  "  spitting  is  most 
offensive  to  strangers :  they  are  not  only  the  worst 
shots  at  a  spittoon  I  ever  saw,  but  they  have  got  a 
method  of  sucking  in  their  cheeks,  and  suddenly 
blowing  them  out  again,  in  a  way  that  causes  the 
saliva  to  spread  like  the  charge  from  a  blunderbuss. 
I  was  one  day  seated  near  a  ehatoer  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and  having  received  a  portion  of  his  poison- 
ous discharge  in  my  kit  eye,  I  naturally  bobbed 
my  head  at  every  subsequent  discharge ;  which  he 
at  last  observing,  said,  in  a  quiet  way — ^^  Sit  still, 
stranger :  I  guess  I'll  clear  you." 

The  next  interesting  place  we  visited,  was 
Prairie  du  Chien,  in  the  Wisconmn  territory,  one 
of  the  principal  posts  of  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany, where  the  government  have  erected  a  strong 
fort,  called  Fort  Crawford,  for  the  purpoee  of 
keeping  the  Indians  in  check.    The  aakj  Indians  I 


we  saw  at  this  post,  were  a  remnant  of  the  Win- 
nebagos,  once  a  very  warlike  tribe^  bat  now,  from 
small-pox  and  other  casualties,  reduced  to  a  men 
handf^  and  who,  we  were  informed,  had  sold 
every  thing  they  possessed,  even  thehr  guns  and 
tomahawks,  for  whisky.  Their  appearance  and 
costume  was  strikingly  picturesque.  As  I  shook 
hands  with  each,  I  received  a  kindly  grant 
in  token  of  amity  and  goodwill  We  passed  a 
long  day  at  the  prairie,  a  beautiful  meadow,  abont 
seven  miles  long  by  one  or  two  in  width,  encorn* 
passed  in  the  rear  by  a  picturesque  range  of  Ter- 
danthiUs.  We  arrived  at  the  fort  just  in  time 
to  witness  the  parade  of  the  militazy,  and  beartht 
excellent  band.  One  of  our  party.  Captain  Mm* 
dougal,  then  introduced  several  of  us  indiridnally 
to  the  colonel  and  officers,  a  most  gentlemanliks 
body  of  men,  and  who  received  us  with  tiu 
greatest  kindness.  They  conducted  us  over  eveiy 
part  of  the  fort,  showed  us  the  oohvsn,  and  in- 
vited us  to  dine  with  them  at  three  o'clock.  The 
intervening  hours  we  passed  climbhig  the  hilli 
and  blufis  in  the  rear  of  the  prairie,  which  afiForded 
us  many  singular  and  delightful  views  of  the 
mighty  river,  its  numerous  wooded  islands,  and 
the  whole  extent  of  the  prairie.  Sometimes  «e 
ascended  a  lofty  hill  to  examine  the  tomb  of  aI^ 
nowned  chief  of  bygone  days ;  and  then  we  would 
descend,  on  the  otiier  side,  into  deeply*woodel 
ravines  and  dells  that  reminded  me  of  the  glens  of 
Scotland.  We  did  not  see  game  of  any  desenp- 
tion.  One  of  the  offioers  said  there  were  plentT 
of  pheasants,  deer,  and  elk,  some  twenty  miks 
distant ;  but  that  the  Indians  were  so  eztremelj 
jealous,  that  if  they  by  any  chance  heard  of  in 
intended  sporting  expedition,  they  would  drire  up 
the  game,  the  night  previous,  in  all  directions. 

There  is  an  indescribable  pleasure  in  wandering 
amidst  the  rude,  untouched  scenes  of  nature ;  aD<I 
I  shall  often  thiioLk  of  the  few  but  happy  honn  I 
passed  in  roaming  in  these  vast  solitudes. 

On  returning  to  the  fort,  we  found  an  escellai 
dinner  awaiting  our  airival ;  the  band,  on  our 
entrance,  striking  up  our  own  national  airof  ''G«d 
save  the  Queen,"  in  kind  compliment  to  myself 
and  another  Englidiman  of  the  party.  Thent- 
most  joviality  prevailed ;  the  champagne  flew  about 
like  water,— two  officers  did  nothing  else  but  poor 
out  the  wine ;  and  my  glass  was  no  sooner  empty 
than  it  was  as  quickly.fiUed  again.  I  was  awfully 
thirsty  that  day,  and  drank  at  least  two  bottles 
myself.  After  the  first,  I  requested  the  band  to 
strike  up  the  national  aiioi^  The  Star-spanglei 
Banner,"  and  drank  prosperity  to  America.  Ibis 
was  followed  by  sundry  other  patriotic  toasts  and 
speeches  on  both  sides.  We  soon  alter  this  began 
to  shake  hands  across  the  taUe^  a  sue  sign  tbAt 
people  are  getting  tipsy  ;  and  a  scene  ton  Sbak- 
spere  was  proposed.  "  Where  are  Lord  Stanley** 
forces?"  exclaimed  I,  addressing  myself  to  the 
colonel,  in  the  character  of  Richard. 

**  In  the  north«  my  lord,"  said  he. 

"In  the  north,"  roared  I;  **what  de  theyJa 
the  north,  when  they  should  serve  their  soreni^ 
in  the  west?" 

Here  there  were  three  rounds  of  applause ;  t»^ 
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on  ordeiisg  the  immediate  execution  of  young 
Stanley;  I  heard  the  bandmasteT  obeerve,  in  an 
under  tone^  to  one  of  his  chums, — *^  Well,  if  that 
am't  rale  grit,  there's  no  snakes." 

The  fan  now  grew  fast  and  furious :  more  cham- 
pagne was  ordered  ;  and  Captain  Prince  of  Boston, 
a  prince  of  a  fellow,  having  been  prevailed  upon 
at  a  abort  notice,  and  ^^  on  this  occasion  only,"  to 
represent  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  we  selected  such 
articles  of  dress  from  the  regimental  stores  as 
wemed  most  suitable  to  the  purpose.  I  had  a  hat 
and  pIumeB,  an  old  star-spangled  banner,  by  way 
of  doak,  and  the  regimentfd  mess-pot  lid  for  a 
shield,  (a  costume  not  quite  such  as  tiie  late  John 
Kemble  could  haye  approved  of.) 

The  band  having  sounded  a  charge,  we  at  once 
fell  to,  and  in  the  course  of  this  extraordinary  act 
managed  to  jumble  all  the  more  melodramatic 
portions  of  Richard  and  Macbeth,  the  trumpets 
(luring  the  while  flourishing,  the  audience  applaud- 
ing, and  the  poor  Indians  actually  grunting  with 
the  excitement  like  so  many  pigs  in  a  stye. 

(Enter  Macduff.) — ^Tom,  hell-hound,  turn  ( 
Macbeth.— Of  d&  men  I  baye  most  aYoided  thee; 

Bot  get  thee  back  :  my  soul  is  too  much  charged 

With  champagne  of  thine  already.    Let  fall 

Hy  blade  on  Tohierable  crests; 

I  bear  a  ehanned  life,  which  most  not  yield 

To  one  of  woman  bom. 
J/acirt/.— Then  yield  ye, coward;  for  I  was 

From  my  mother's  womb  untimely  ripped. 

Ill  not  yield,  (said  I,) 

To  kis  the  greond  before  yonng  Malcolm's  feet, 

Ajid  to  be  baited  with  the  rabble's  curse, 

Tiiough  Bimam  wood  be  come  to  Dunsinane. 

Before  my  body 

I  throw  my  warlike  shield.    Lay  on,  Macduff, 

And  '^dam'd"  be  he  that  first  cries  hold,— enough. 

I  had  the  best  of  it  in  the  acting ;  but  the  illus- 
trious Prince  beat  me  hollow  in  thie  encounter ; 
though  he  afterwards  admitted  he  thought  he 
never  ahould  have  got  me  down.  I  was  stabbed 
at  least  three  times  before  I  gaye  up  the  ghost, 
which  the  increased  grunting  of  the  Indians 
warned  me  it  was  high  time  to  do,  if  I  had  any 
Rgard  for  my  scalp.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
these  poor  Indians  should  have  attached  a  degree 
<if  reality  to  the  encounter  they  had  just  witnessed, 
when  we  occasionally  hear  instances  of  people  in 
more  civilised  life  being  carried  away  by  the  illu* 
rioQ  of  the  scene. 

When  Kean  was  onoe  playing  Richard  the 
Third  in  the  proyinces,  a  respectable  country  far- 
nter,  who  had  paid  the  greatest  attention  through-* 
^t  the  performance,  became  at  length  so  excited 
at  the  prolonged  combat  with  the  bloodthirsty 
Richard  in  the  fifth  act,  that  he  roared  out  at  the 
top  of  his  yoice,  **  Shoot  him,  d  him,  shoot 
him." 

I  saw  nothing  in  America,  not  eyen  excepting 
the  mach-yaunted  Hudson,  that  pleased  me  half 
90  mnch  as  the  scenery  of  the  Upper  Mississippi, 
from  Prairie  du  Chien  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony. 
The  magnificent  bluffs  on  either  side,  the  pictu- 
i^Tie  Indian  yillages,  the  pretty  canoes  plying 
on  the  Ttrer,  and  the  groups  of  Indians  in  their 
native  costume,  giye  a  dramatic  chi^racter  to  the 


scenes^  which  require  a  far  abler  pen  than  mine  to 
conyey  any  adequate  description  of.  Seyeral  of 
the  officers  from  Prairie  du  Chien,  with  their  mili- 
tary band,  accompanied  us  to  Fort  Snelling,  about 
five  hundred  miles  higher  up  the  riyer ;  which 
place  it  took  us  four  or  fiye  days  to  reach.  The. 
scenery  appeared  to  increase  in  beauty  as  we  ad- 
yanced.  Sometimes  the  mighty  riyer  (often  a 
mile  or  two  in  width,  and  studded  with  innumer- 
able islands)  is  enclosed  on  either  side  with  beau- 
tifully yerdant  hills,  dotted  with  occasional  trees  ; 
sometimes  you  haye  thb  description  of  scenery  on 
one  side  of  the  riyer  only,  and  on  the  other  splen- 
did crags,  called  bluff's,  which,  as  the  riyer  bends, 
assume  almost  eyery  yariety  of  form ;  at  other 
times,  and  especially  between  Prairie  du  Chien 
and  Lake  Pepin,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
seyenty  miles,  you  haye  these  bluffs  rising  on  both 
sides  of  you  to  a  perpendicular  height  of  four  or 
fiye  hundred  feet.  One  of  the  highest  is  called  the 
Loyer  s  Leap,  from  the  circumstance  of  an  Indian 
girl,. named  Dark  Day,  haying  thrown  herself 
from  its  summit,  to  ayoid  being  married  to  a  man 
she  disliked. 

I  would  earnestly  recommend  any  of  my  friends 
making  this  delightful  excursion,  to  follow  my 
plan,  of  laying  in  at  St.  Louis,  a  dozen  of  good 
daret,  a  box  of  cigars,  and  a  bottle  or  two  of 
brandy ;  for  they  will  get  nothing  fit  to  drink  on 
board  the  steamer.  Then  only  imagine  the  in- 
estimable luxury  of  an  iced  claret  cobler  on  a 
broiling  hot  day,  or  a  fragrant  hayannah  in  the 
cool  of  the  eyening,  to  assist  your  meditations,  as 
you  gaze,  with  silent  admiration,  on  some  of  the 
scenes  I  haye  attempted  to  describe, — scenes  that 
oftentimes  recalled  recollections  of  dear  Old  Eng- 
land ;  for  not  un&equently  we  passed  spots  of 
park-like  appearance,  and  where  it  was  so  easy  to 
imagine  that  noblemen's  seats  would  one  day  be. 
At  present,  Indian  yillages  are  to  be  seen ;  and  a 
most  picturesque  addition  they  are  to  the  beauty 
of  the  landscape.  The  costume  of  the  Indians  is 
yery  graceful;  and  there  is  an  air  of  dignity 
about  many  of  the  men,  that  the  Americans,  for 
the  most  part,  would  do  well  to  study. 

We  landed  at  most  of  the  Indian  yiUages,  and 
remained  sometimes  for  hours  to  witness  their 
different  dances.  That  called  the  buffalo  dance  is 
the  most  singular,^each  man  wears  the  head  and 
horns  of  the  buffalo,  the  supposed  object  being  to 
attract  the  herd  in  the  direction  of  the  spot  where 
the  dance  takes  place  ;  the  music  to  which  they 
dance  is  produced  by  a  sort  of  kettle-drum,  accom- 
panied by  the  yoice ;  and  a  meet  discordant  din  it 
is. 

At  the  head  of  Lake  Pepin,  we  landed  at 
another  Indian  yillage,  at  which  I  purchased  a 
tomahawk  of  a  young  warrior,  whom  I  found 
seated  apart  from  his  tribe  inhaling  the  tranquilliz- 
ing herb,  with  that  dignified  composure  for  which 
this  people  are  so  remarkable.  I  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  effecting  my  object,  as  the  Indians  are  yery 
reluctant  to  part  with  their  tomahawks  ;  and  nof 
thing  but  their  excessiye  fondness  for  whisky  will 
induce  them  to  do  so.  Then  the  single  monosyl- 
lable, '<  ho»  or  hugh,"  (which  is  generally  all  they 
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uUer,}  however  eompiehenuTe  it  maj  be  in  their 
own  dialect^  is  perfectly  unintelligible  to  a  pale- 
£ace9  and  renden  it  difficult  to  keep  up  any  very 
prolonged  conversation  with  them.  As  I  ap* 
proached  the  Indian,  I  touched  my  cap,  and  he 
immediately  returned  my  salute. 

''Nice  open  weather/'  said  I 

«Ho!"8aidhe. 

''  So  I  suppose,"  I  said. 

I  at  lengUi  made  him  understand  that  I  wished 
to  purchase  his  tomahawk,  by  giving  it  a  gentle 
tug,  and  at  the  same  time  showing  a  quarter  dol- 
lar. 

**  Ho ! "  said  he,  extending  his  hand  to  receive 
the  money. 

''  No,"  said  I :  ''  the  weapon  first,  and  the 
money  afterwards." 

I  then  doubled  the  sum, — he  shook  his  head.  I 
added  another  quarter,— -another  shake  of  the 
head. 

''Let's  liquor  on  it,"  said  I,  producing  my 
whisky  flask.  He  then  held  up  four  fingers,  and 
I  gave  him  as  many  pieces  of  silver,  receiving  the 
tomahawk  in  exchange.  I  lost  no  time  in  making 
the  best  of  my  way  to  the  packet;  and  it  was  well 
I  did  so,  as  a  few  minutes  afterimds  I  perceived 
at  least  a  dosen  of  them  following,  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  I  should  have  lost  both  toma- 
hawk and  money,  and  peradventure  my  scalp  into 
the  bargain,  had  they  overtaken  me. 

About  forty  miles  below  Fort  Snelling,  we 
landed  for  some  hours  at  another  large  village  of 
the  Sioux,  just  in  time  to  witness  several#of  their 
characteristic  dances.  One  of  the  men,  on  this 
occasion,  had  a  small  dog  under  his  robe,  which  I 
understood  they  were  about  to  sacrifice  ;  but  as  I 
did  not  wish  to  witness  this  disgusting  part  of  the 
ceremony,  I  went  higher  up  the  village  with  an- 
other passenger,  where  sevenl  of  the  younger  men 
were  amusing  themselves  by  shooting  with  bows 
and  arrows  at  a  mark,  while  the  eldnr  ones  were 
smoking  and  gravely  looking  on.  The  accuracy 
of  their  aim  is  really  surprising.  One  handsome 
young  fellow  hit  a  small  piece  of  money  which  we 
inserted  in  a  notched  stick  at  fourteen  paces,  six 
times  successively.  We  made  several  similar 
attempts  to  do  the  same,  without,  however,  being 
successful  in  a  single  instance ;  and  when  I  re- 
turned the  young  Indian  his  bow,  with  a  small 
coin  for  himself,  he  received  both  with  an  air  of 
lofty  politeness  that  would  have  done  credit  to  any 
state  of  society. 

The  Indians  are  so  peculiarly  grave  and  re- 
served, that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  make  them 
laugh.  I  only  succeeded  in  doing  so  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  I  imitated  the  mode  of  taking  a  scalp 
by  passing  the  point  of  my  knife  round  the  crown 
of  my  friend's  head,  and  then  tearing  olF  his  cap. 
They  really  did  enjoy  that  joke  "pretty  consider- 
able." I  daresay  they  would  have  liked  nothing 
better  than  to  have  scalped  the  whole  of  us,  as 
they  are  said  to  entertain  a  deep  hatred  to  their 
white  oppressors. 

We  passed  two  delightful  days  at  Fort  Snelling, 
the  most  northerly  station  maintained  by  the 
States  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  in  check  the  In- 


dians,, who  occupy  the  whole  of  the  country  about 
here.  We  met  with  the  greatest  hospitality  bm 
the  officers  and  their  ladies.  They  gave  a  baU  in 
honour  of  our  arrival.  The  fort,  wldch  is  at  kait 
a  hundred  feet  above  the  river,  oomnkanda  a  beui- 
tifiil  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  One  day 
I  stroUed  by  myself  among  Uie  Indian  wigvama, 
which  have,  generally  speaking,  a  veiy  low  en- 
trance. I  crawled  on  all  fours  into  one  of  the 
largest,  and  found  that  I  had  intruded  upon  a 
family  party,  squattiog  round  a  fire  in  the  eentie 
of  the  tent ;  and  the  old  chief  looked  so  grim  that 
I  almost  regretted  I  had  done  myself  the  hooonz 
of  calling  upon  him.  I  was  thinking  how  I  could 
make  my  exit  without  turning  my  back  to  the 
ladies,  when  I  recollected  the  tobacoe  in  my 
pocket,  and  which  I  at  once  handed  to  tbe  chief. 
This  was  equal  to  the  beat  letter  of  introdoction ; 
he  took  it  with  a  most  affectionate  grant,  shook 
me  warmly  by  the  hand,  and,  the  long  pipe  being 
lighted,  was  handed  round«  I  supported  his 
daughter  on  the  right,  and  assisted  her  as  well  as 
I  was  able.   "  Ho,"  said  she.— "Ho,  indeed,'*  saidl. 

Some  of  the  old  squaws  are  frightfully  ugly,  and 
keep  a  very  sharp  look-out  after  the  younger  ones, 
especially  when  the  latter  happen  to  be  good-look- 
ing. The  following  is  a  melancholy  instance  of 
the  cupidity  of  the  Indians,  and  oocnned  imme- 
diately under  my  own  observation.  I  was  mik- 
ing with  three  or  four  friends,  when  we  met  an 
old  squaw,  with  a  very  pretty  young  one ;  and 
although  the  old  lady  dbook  hands  with  us  be^ 
self,  the  devil  a  bit  would  she  allow  her  piettj 
daughter  to  do  the  same,  except  to  such  of  ns  as 
paid  a  quarter  dollar  each  for  the  favour,— on  I^ 
ceiving  which  she  pulled  the  girl  from  bdiind  her, 
allowed  her  to  shake  hands,  and  then  pushed  her 
back  again,  until  she  received  a  similar  coin,  irhen 
the  same  ceremony  was  repeated.  We  then  paid 
half  a  dollar  each  for  a  kiss ;  and  it  was  wozth  it: 
for  she  was  as  fine  a  copper-coloured  laas  as  ever 
stepped  in  mocassins. 

On  another  occasion,  when  exploring  the  coontiy 
with  one  of  the  American  officers,  we  came  npon 
an  isolated  tent,  whioh  my  fiiend  informed  me 
belonged  to  him.  It  was  in  a  beautiful  tttuation, 
and,  as  we  entered  it,  a  young  and  very  pretty 
squaw,  with  large  saucer-like  eyes,  started  up  and 
welcomed  the  captain  with  a  warmth  that  almoet 
made  me  blush;  but  as  he  assured  me  that  his 
regard  for  her  was  purely  platonic,  and  that  he 
was  obliged  to  have  some  one  there  to  take  care  of 
the  tent,  I  stopped  short  in  the  moral  lecture  1  was 
about  to  read  him,  and  simply  said,  in  the  Indian 
fashion,  "  Ho !"  She  would  not  shake  hands  with 
me,  or  even  raise  her  eyes  &om  the  ground,  for 
verily  she  was  as  shy  and  timid  as  a  newly  canght 
fawn.  Her  name  was  the  "  Floating  Cloud,"  and 
a  very  pretty  name  too.  "  I  do  calculate  ahe  likes 
me  considerable,"  said  the  captain.  "  Ho  T  said 
I,  again  offering  my  hand,  which  she  still  refused: 
but  this  time  her  chare  ami  »ymij  reproved  her 
in  her  own  dialect.  Her  eyes  filled  with  tear^  ^ 
seizing  his  hand  in  both  her  own,  she  sud  io 
melodious  yet  touching  accents, "  Why,  why  does 
the  Big  Eye  spfak  cross  to  his  friend  V* 
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The  captain  then  told  me,  that  the  young  lady 
faaTio^  admitted  a  partiality  for  him,  some  two 
yean  prerioas,  in  her  fiather^s  wigwam,  he  had 
bonght  her.  **  Bought  her,"  said  I,  "  why  what 
did  yon  give  for  her  T  *'  Fifty  doUiurs,  and  some 
whisky."  "But  who  did  you  buy  her  of?"  I 
asked.  "  Of  her  own  father,"  was  the  reply.  "Oh 
Good  God  r  said  I. 

The  borial-places  of  the  Indians  are  generally 
on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  hill,  and  the  corpses  being 
phced  on  rude  platforms,  ten  or  a  dozen  feet  from 
the  gioimd,  to  protect  them  from  the  wolves,  pre* 
sent  a  moat  extraordinary  appearance. 

An  immense  wolf  was  shot  whilst  I  was  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  I  was  offered  a  beautiful  skin 
for  a  quarter  doUar. 

I  was  highly  delighted  with  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony,  which  are  seren  miles  from  the  fort ; 
thpy  are  styled  in  the  Indian  dialect,  "  The  Laugh- 
ing Water,"  and  are  really  magniiioent.  The 
whole  rirer,  half  a  mile  in  width,  falls  perpendi- 
cnlarly  some  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  amongst 
gigantic  masses  of  rock.  There  is  a  romantic 
httle  isknd  almost  at  the  foot  of  the  cataract,  and 
the  vild  country  around  is  interspersed  with  groves 
of  trees  that  give  a  charming  variety  to  the 
Kcnery. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  our  steamer  s  head  was 
tamed,  and  I  reluctantly  bade  adieu  to  the  officers 
of  Forts  Snelling  and  Crawford,  a  most  gentle- 
inanly  set  of  fellows,  from  whom  we  had  received 
the  greatest  hospitality. 

^  In  a  strange  land 
Kind  things,  however  trivial,  reach  the  heart, 
And  thffot^  the  heart  the  head,  clearing  away 
The  narrow  notions  that  grow  up  at  home. 
And  in  their  place  grafting  good-will  to  all." 


Journey  over  the  Prairies  of  Illinois. 

On  my  return  I  landed  at  Gralena,  a  place  I  have 
before  spoken  of,  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  the 
prairies  of  Illinois  to  Chicago,  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
Michigan,a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles. 

1  left  Galena,  by  the  four-horse  stage,  at  three 
o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  28th  of  June, 
and  after  travelling  two  successive  days  and  nights, 
arrived  at  Chicago  dead  beat  on  the  following 
Friday.  We  went  at  least  one  hundred  miles 
owr  prairies  of  immense  extent,  generally  with- 
out a  tree  of  any  kind,  or  even  a  rock  to  relieve 
the  monotony  of  the  view  ;  but  here  and  there  a 
little  bit  was  fanned  and  cultivated,  and,  where  it 
was,  I  never  saw  heavier  or  finer  crops.  The 
price  of  land  in  this  region  is  only  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter  an  acre.  It  is  sold  by  government  at  that 
rate,  in  sections  of  eighty  acres  each.  The  defi- 
ciency of  wood  and  water  must,  however,  be  a 
serious  disadvantage.  Indeed,  from  all  I  can  hear, 
emigrants  to  these  fertile  regions  have  greater 
difficulties  to  contend  with  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed ;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  the  unhealthiness  of 
the  climate,  especially  to  European  constitutions, 
the  gnat  distance  from  markets  makes  it  difficult 
for  a  farmer  to  dispose  of  his  produce  at  any  thing 
like  a  remunerating  price. 

The  fare  for  this  journey  was  eight  dollars  each. 
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The  entertainment  on  the  road,  at  the  miserable 
stations  for  changing  horses,  was  of  the  most 
homely  description,  being  literally  nothing  more 
or  less  than  **  com  bread  and  common  doings." 

The  coach  was  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  con- 
tained nine  inside  passengers,  including  a  lady  (for 
they  are  all  ladies  in  this  country)  and  a  four 
months'  child,  the  incessant  screaming  and  squall- 
ing of  which  dear  little  dumpnosed  darling,  did  not 
contribute  much  to  enliven  the  wearisomeness  of 
the  journey. 

I  saw  a  tremendous  rattlesnake  on  this  prairie ; 
and  on  another  occasion,  when  gathering  some 
prairie  flowers,  a  large  black  snake  glided  through 
my  fingers,  in  a  way  that  effectually  cured  me  of 
botanizing  for  the  remainder  of  the  journey.  And 
what  a  journey  it  was !  Sometimes  we  went  over 
layers  of  pine  trees,  called  corduroy  roads,  that 
made  our  very  teeth  clatter  again;  sometimes  we 
stuck  fast  for  an  hour  or  two  in  a  morass,  being, 
as  the  driver  said,  "  in  a  pretty  considerable  d — d 
enormous  ^jl;"  and  occasionally  we  crossed  creak- 
ing bridges  that  threatened  every  instant  to  give 
way  beneath  us.  When  we  came  to  a  morass,  the 
driver  wotild  open  the  door  and  say,  "  Now,  gentle- 
men, I  guess  you  11  do  that  thing  for  me."  That 
thing  was  to  get  out  and  walk  almost  knee  deep 
in  mud,  until  he  succeeded  in  getting  the  coach 
through ;  but  scarcely  had  we  again  resumed  our 
seats,  when  with  a  jerk  that  sent  us  flying  out  of 
our  places,  and  made  the  four  months'  child  scream 
till  it  was  literally  black  in  the  face,  the  coach 
would  drop  into  a  mud-hole,  some  three  feet  deep, 
and  open  would  come  the  door  again.  ''Now, 
gentlemen,  I  guess  you'll  do  the  other  thing  for 
me."  The  other  thing  was,  to  get  out,  lay  hold  of 
the  wheels,  and  pull  the  darned  coach  out  of  the 
hole  by  main  force ;  and  we  had  no  alternative. 
The  last  night  the  lamps  went  out,  and  we  crept 
stealthily  along  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  an  hour ;  and 
right  glad  was  I,  on  reaching  Chicago,  to  submit 
myself  to 

"  Tired  nature's  sweet  restorer,  babny  sleep." 

A  few  years  ago,  Chicago  was  but  a  small 
village.  It  is  now  a  good  sized  town,  full  of  life 
and  business. 

They  are  a  very  free  and  easy  set  of  people  in 
many  of  these  western  towns,  and  their  notions  of 
equality  too  often  lead  them  into  the  error  of  mis- 
taking a  quiet  tone  of  insolence  for  independence. 
One  day  when  I  was  inhaling  a  cigar, "  my  cus- 
tom always  of  an  afternoon,"  a  man  with  a  cheek 
full  of  Virginia,  who  had  been  very  attentively  re- 
garding me  for  some  time  previously,  at  last 
abruptly  said,  "Well  now,  stranger,  I  reckon 
you're  a  Britisher."  I  admitted  the  soft  impeach- 
ment,  and  wishing  to  please  him  observed.  **  What 
a  splendid  country  yours  is  ! "  "  Con-siderable, ' 
said  he,  after  a  prolonged  pause.  "  It  whips  youm 
all  to  smash." 

Yojago  Round  the  Luge  Lakes. 
On  Saturday  morning,  July  tlie  1st,  I  embarked 
from  Chicago  on  board  the  Great  Western  Steamer, 
on  an  excursion  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifteen 
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milet,  louiid  the  large  lakes  to  Buffalo,  the  inter- 
mediate diatanoes  being  as  followe  : — 


Chicago  to  Milwaukie,  Wisconsin  territoiy.  90 

Fort  Machinac , 485 

FortGratio ^ 268 

Detroit,  Michigan 71 

AmherstbuTg,  Upper  Canada. 18 

Sandusky 52 

Cleveland t 54 

Ashtabula,  Ohio 62 

Erie 39 

Dunkirk 53 

Buffalo 33 

1215 

The  accommodations  on  board  were  equal  to 
those  of  a  first-rate  hotel.  We  had  a  military 
band,  and  four  or  five  hundred  passengers ;  the 
voyage  occupied  five  days,  and  the  fare  through- 
out, including  meals,  was  only  eight  dollars,  or 
about  seven  shillings  a  day  ;  but  there  is  no  depen- 
denee  to  be  placed  on  the  fares  for  any  length  of 
time ;  they  are  constantly  changing  them.  In  this 
instance  there  was  a  violent  opposition,  and  tlie 
fare  to  Buffalo  was  reduced,  fortunately  for  me, 
the  very  day  I  embarked,  from  fifteen  dollars  to 
eight,  and  the  Captain  said  they  were  losing 
money  at  the  latter  sum. 

The  voyage  round  these  large  inland  seas  is 
somewhat  monotonous,  owing  to  their  immense 
extent.  We  frequently  lost  sight  of  land  alto- 
gether, and  the  steamer  was  steered  by  the  oom- 
pass. 

I  shall  give  their  dimensions  from  the  table  on 
my  map,  which  I  understand  is  perfectly  correct. 
We  went  the  whole  extent  of  Lake  Michigan, 
which  is  about  three  hundred  miles  long,  and 
fifty  wide,  with  a  large  inlet  at  its  northwest 
corner,  called  Green  Bay,  about  one  hundred  miles 
long,  and  some  twenty  broad.  We  then  passed 
the  pretty  bland  of  Machinac,  and  entered  Lake 
Huron,  which  is  on  the  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  is  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  long,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty 
broad.  Besides  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan, 
Lake  Huron  receives  those  of  Lake  Superior,  which 
is  four  hundred  and  fifty-nine  miles  long,  by 
about  two  hundred  in  width ;  and  these  congre- 
gated waters  pass  down  the  river  St.  Clair  into 
tiie  St.  Clair  lake,  which  is  about  ninety  miles  in 
oiroumferenoe.  From  the  latter  they  pass  through 
the  river  Detroit  into  Jjake  Erie,  which  is  on  the 
boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and 
Upper  Canada,  and  is  two  hundred  and  ninety 
miles  long,  by  sixty  in  width,  at  its  widest  part. 
The  whole  of  this  tremendous  mass  of  water  then 
enters  the  Niagara  river,  which  connects  Lake 
Erie  with  Lake  Ontario,  thunders  oyer  the  falls, 
and  passes  into  the  ocean  by  the  river  St. 
Lawrence. 

One  of  the  most  important  places  we  landed  at 
in  our  voyage  round  the  lakes,  was  Cleveland,  on 
Lake  Erie,  a  thriving,  bustling  place,  at  which  all 
the  steam-packets  touch.  What  a  great  extent  of 
steam  navigation  there  is  in  this  country !     You 


may  now  actually  go  from  New  York  to  New 
Orleans,  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  thlriy-fiye 
miles,  entirely  by  water. 

MflM. 

New  York,  by  the  Hudson  river,  to  Albany,  150 
Albany,  by  the  New  York  and  Erie  Canal,  to 

Buffalo 363 

Buffalo,  by  Lake  Erie,  to  Cleveland. 200 

Cleveland,  by  Canal,  to  Portsmouth 909 

Portsmouth,  by  Ohio  river,  to  Cincinnati 113 

Cincinnati,    by    the    Mississippi,   to    New 

Orleans. 1,500 


Another  interesting  spot  we  landed  at  for  several 
hours,  in  the  course  of  our  voyage,  was  Detroit, 
prettily  situated  on  the  river  of  that  name,  which 
divides  the  United  States  from  our  Canadian  pos- 
sessions. The  town  was  all  life  and  bustle.  It 
was  the  4th  of  July,  the  anniversary  of  the  Dedi- 
ration  of  Independence,  a  day  which  is  kept  &i  i 
holiday  throughout  the  States.  Bands  of  music 
paraded  the  streets,  playing  with  all  their  might 
the  national  air  of  *^  Yankee  Doodle."  Bonfires 
were  blazing,  and  guns,  pistols,  and  crackers,  ex< 
ploding  under  one's  very  nose.  The  star-spangled 
banner  floated  in  the  breeze :  gin- slings,  stnashers, 
cocktails,  and  juleps,  were  drank  with  enthusiaitie 
ardour ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  I  never  saw  people 
more  independently  drunk  than  on  this  great  occt- 
sion.  The  Detroit  Fencibles,  with  their  coloan 
flying,  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  march  io 
double  file,  but  were  far  too  drunk  to  succeed; 
and  the  serjeant  himself,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  rally 
his  men,  fell  down  three  times,  with  his  drawn 
sword  in  his  hand.  The  chewing  was  great,  and 
so  was  the  spitting  ;  and  not  wishing  to  appear 
singular,  I  threw  up  my  cap,  and  cheered  with  the 
loudest. 

A  party  of  gentlemen  on  this  ooeasion  waited 
upon  me,  the  only  Englishman,  with  an  ioTiUilAn 
to  dine  and  celebrate  the  memorable  day,  asd 
which,  as  I  had  no  objection  to  a  good  dinner,  sod 
a  bottle  or  two  of  champagne  gratis,  I  at  oooe 
accepted.  A  band  of  music  played  appropriate 
airs  between  the  patriotic  songs  and  speecbea,  and 
the  night  drove  on  ^*  wi'  sangs  and  elatter."  After 
the  preliminary  toasts  had  been  disposed  of,  I 
gave  the  health  of  the  American  ladies^  whioh  waa 
drank  amid  deafening  cheers. 

Air.— <'  Timber  Doodle." 

The  next  toast  proposed,  was  the  haalth  of  the 
Colonel,  and  prosperity  to  England. 
Ai]i.-><<  Rule  Britamiia.'* 

As  soon  as  the  music  had  ceased,  I  got  op  te 
return  thanks  for  the  honour  that  had  been  done 
the  country;  and,  unaccustomed  as  I  waa  to 
public  speaking,  spoke  a  long  time  nevcrtheletf, 
appearing  as  much  overpowered  by  my  feelings  a« 
decency  required ;  and  having  expressed  my 
delight  at  the  cordiality  and  friendship  that  they 
and  their  countrymen  generally  entertained  to- 
wards England,  (which,  by  the  by,  was  a  dread- 
ful fib,  as  they  hate  us  like  the  very  devil,)  I  con- 
cluded by  proposing  the  health  of  the  officers  of 
the  American  army  and  navy. 
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AiB.--^  The  Siar-ipangled  Burner." 

At  ihere  was  no  officer  present  to  return  thanks, 
the  itrjeant  of  the  Detroit  Fencibles  dfd  so,  as 
w«ll  as  he  was  able. 

Now,  as  the  wine  circnlated,  greater  freedom  of 
difiCQwion  ensued,  and  their  abominable  self-con- 
ceit became  more  apparent.  The  worthy  Vice 
roee,  and  made  a  long  rigmarole  speech,  through 
hb  nose,  about  England,  and  **  God  Almighty's 
free  and  independent  States."  **  We  are,"  he  re- 
marked, **  a  great  people,  that's  a  fact.  There 
are  some  here,"  he  said,  looking  with  an  eye  of 
pity  upon  me,  **  that  aint  a  notion  what  a  free 
country  is."  ("Hear,  hear,"  I  called  out.)  "Now, 
by  the  tamal,"  said  he,  warming  with  his  subject, 
"  We  have  a  pretty  considerable  first-rate  country, 
as  rich  as  cream,  with  a  legislature,  such  as  none 
on  the  face  of  the  airth  can  equal."  (Hear,  hear," 
I  reiterated.)  <^  Our  great-grandmother  England, 
is  pretty  well  used  up  now,  I  reckon ;  and  I  do 
calculate  some,  that  although  we  are  descended 
from  the  old  country,  we  are  an  Almighty  im- 
provement upon  the  old  stock,"  (tremendous  cheer- 
ing.) "  Tu  es  exquisitw^  tu  63*'  said  I.  "  Why 
what  on  airth's  that,"  he  inquired.  "  You're  a 
nice  man,  you  are,"  I  said  was  the  translation. 
Shortly  after  this,  one  of  the  company  sang, 
through  his  nose,  the  popular  melody  of  Yankee 
Doodle,  the  whole  party,  band  and  all,  joining 
heart  and  soul  in  the  chorus. 

Yankee  doodle  is  a  tone. 
That  is  'nation  handy  : 
All  the  British  ran  away. 
At  Yankee  doodle  dandy. 


Full  Chorus. 

Yankee  doodle  borrows  cash, 
Yankee  doodle  spends  it; 
Then  he  snaps  his  fingers  at 
The  jolly  flat  as  lends  it. 
The  appearance  of  Buffalo,  from  the  water,  is 
very  imposing,  and  it  certainly  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  cities  in  the  Union.  The  harbour  was 
full  of  magnificent  steamers,  and  other  vessels. 
Many  of  the  public  buildings  are  exceedingly 
handsome,  especially  the  American  hotel,  one  of 
the  most  splendid  in  the  Union,  and  at  which  the 
charges  for  board  were  only  six  shillings  per  day. 
We  were  just  in  time  to  visit  the  theatre  ;  which 
was  well  attended,  but  I  can't  say  much  in  favour 
of  the  performance.  The  play-bills  called  it  a 
tragedy,  but  I  laughed  more  heartily  at  it  than  I 
have  done  at  many  a  comedy  ;  and  well  I  might, 
for  the  ghost  of  Hamlet's  father  had  its  left  cheek 
so  full  of  Virginia,  that  it  could  scarcely  speak  for 
expectoration.  It  is  only  those  who  have  seen  a 
ghost  in  such  a  fix,  that  can  form  any  adequate 
idea  how  very  ridiculous  it  looks.  Then  what 
havoc  they  made  with  the  text  of  our  beloved 
Shakspere.  It  is  surprising  how  the  author's 
meaning  may  be  perverted  by  simply  laying  the 
emphasis  on  the  wrong  word.  In  the  play  of  Th§ 
Tempest,  for  instance,  the  actor  has  to  say,  in  « 
low  desponding  tone, — 

^  As  he  is  very  potent  with  snoh  spirits, 

He  abases  me  to  damn  me." 

But  the    fellow  who   performed   the   charaote? 
roared  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice, — 

^  As  he  is  very  potent  with  snoh  spirits. 

He  abases  mey  too,  damme." 


FORSYTH'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY;  AND  OBSERVATIONS  ON  GENESIS. 


To  the  eitisens  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  people  of 
SeotUnd  in  general,  thia  posthumoue  volume  re- 
gains no  introduction.  Through  a  long  life,  its 
author  was,  among  them,  well  known,  and  highly 
eiteemed  as  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  aa  a  man 
of  learning  and  general  science :  the  author  of 
vTtial  worka  that  have  attained  celebrity,  though 
of  none  so  well  calculated  as  that  on  our  table 
directly  to  advance  the  interests  of  religion 
ind  virtue.  And  we  are  not  sure  but  that 
the  history  of  Hr.  Forsyth's  life,  of  his  early 
(Aggies,  indomitable  perseverance,  and  final 
triumph  over  great  difficulties,  may  not  afford 
«ven  more  efiPectual  lessons  than  his  Sermons  and  | 
Commentaries.  His  personal  history  is  one  which  is 
almost  peeuliav  to  hia  native  country ;  for  in  what 
other  land  could  the  son  of  ^*  very  poor  parents," 
without  patrons,  and  with  nothing  to  rely  upon 
8»ve  his  own  exertions^  have  trode  the  same  ardu- 
ous path  and  attained  the  same  distinction?  Mr. 
Forsyth  has  related  his  early  history  in  an  auto- 
biography full  of  interest  and  instruction,  though 
the  reader  may  wish  that  it  had  been  more  ex- 
panded and  circumstantial.  But  the  author  con- 
u<Wred  it  great  presumption  in  a  man  to  dwell  upon 
^  history  of  his  own  life,  pleasant  as  it  is  to 


look  back  upon  past  trials  and  pleasures;  and  his 
notes  are  therefore  brief  and  scanty.  It  is,  however, 
written,  so  far  as  it  goes,  with  the  brevity  and 
modest,  manly  grace  of  Fi-anklin.  He  was  bom  at 
Biggar  ;  and  though  he  attained  the  age  of  nearly 
four  score,  was  so  delicate  a  child  that  he  was  not 
expected  to  survive.  He  was  far  advanced  in  life 
befoi'e  he  wrote  down  the  particulars  of  his  early 
career,  which  seems  to  have  been  vividly  remem- 
bered.    Of  himself  in  childhood,  he  says, — 

**  I  had  slow  talents,  but  great  fits  of  application.  I 
was  an  only  child,  and  my  parents  were  extremely  poor, 
but  they  resolved  to  make  me  a  minister,  if  in  their 
power.  I  assented  to  whatever  was  proposed.  I  was 
of  a  soft  timid  disposition  in  childhood  —  kept  down  by 
a  tense  of  poverty,  and  the  evident  preference  given  at 
school  to  the  children  of  wealthy  parents.  Occasionallyi 
however,  starts  of  fearlessness  occurred  in  my  conduct ; 
but  I  soon  relapsed. 

"  I  was  taught  to  read  English  by  my  mother— began 
Latin  at  a  parish  school  at  seven  years  old,  and  con- 
tinned  till  twelve,  learning  very  little.  We  were  kept 
in  school  in  summer  from  ten  a.m.  till  two  p.m.,  and  then 
from  three  to  six  or  seven  o'clock  :  in  winter  from  ten 
▲.M.  till  dark.  Going  to  school  I  often  looked  at  grown- 
up persons,  and  wondered  if  the  time  of  blessedness 
would  ever  arrive  when  I  would  be  allowed  to  walk 
about  like  them,  without  being  subjected  to  the  misery 
of  sitting  all  day  in  school. 


*  pbtemtioBi  on  the  Books  of  Genesis  and  £xodus ;  with 
^u<h  u  ptdised  a  Menieir  ef  the  Aathor.    Bmall  oi^Uto,  pp.  S 


SermoDi.     By  the  late  Robert  Fonyth,  Esq.  Advocate.    To 
03.    Edinboxgh:  Blackwood  &  aons. 
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**  Oar  family  consisted  of  my  father  and  his  mother 
and  his  wife.  I  loved  my  mother  greatly.  She  was 
prond  but  silent  With  mach  difficulty,  on  account  of 
poverty,  I  was  sent  to  Lanark  school,  eleyen  miles  dis- 
tant, at  tweWe  or  thirteen  years  old.  I  went  on  Mon- 
day morning,  and  returned  home  on  Saturdays.  The 
schoolmaster,  Robert  Thomson,  the  husband  of  the  sister 
of  the  author  of  the  Seasons,  was  an  excellent  teacher, 
except  as  to  Latin  prosody.  Under  him  I  became  a 
zealous  scholar,  and  from  January  to  August  learned 
more  thui  I  had  done  in  fire  years  before. 

**  But  I  was  well  prepared.  I  had  read  many  books. 
John  Cree,  a  gardener,  lent  me  yarlous  tale  books,  such 
as  the  Persian  and  Turkish,  &c.  In  the  winter  nights 
I  often  sat  beside  Robin  Ronnie,  a  shoemaker,  and  read 
to  him  such  books  as  he  had.  I  recollect  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost,  and  the  History  of  the  Devil.  I  had 
also  teirified  myself  with  Satan's  Invisible  World,  and 
such  books.  I  had  read  Knox's  History,  Josephus, 
Cruikshanks,  and  Ross's  View  of  all  Religions,  mentioned 
by  Hudibras.  1  could  repeat  most  of  Allan  Ramsay's 
Poems  and  Penycuik's  Collection.  But  Young's  Night 
Thoughts  was  my  favourite,  which  I  could  almost  repeat. 
Observe,  my  father  had  a  notion  that  a  child  should 
never  be  caused  to  commit  to  memory  any  thing  that  he 
could  not  understand,  and  hence  I  learned  few  questions 
— only  the  Shorter  Catechism,  for  decency.  He  said,  it 
made  a  riddle  of  a  child's  memory  to  cause  him  to  re- 
peat what  he  did  not  understand.  So  it  was  that  I  took 
great  pleasure  in  committing  verses  to  memory,  and 
could  at  one  time  repeat  most  of  the  Scottish  songs  and 
ballads.  I  had  also  read  some  voyages  and  geography; 
BO  that,  by  my  parents  encouraging  me  to  read,  and 
pniaing  me  for  it,  and  for  all  my  rehearsals  of  poetry,  I 
became  tolerably  fond  of  literature,  and  sufficiently  pre- 
pared to  take  advantage  of  better  teaching  at  Lanark. 

**  I  was  sent  to  Glasgow  College  at  fourteen.  On  the 
day  I  entered,  my  grandmother  died,  aged  ninety-six.  I 
was  a  great  favourite  with  her.  On  Saturdays,  when  I 
was  expected  ftom  Lanark,  she  sat  by  the  wayside  im- 
patiently scolding  me  for  delaying  my  arrival ;  but  I  no 
sooner  appeared  than  she  seized  me  with  great  delight, 
and  my  delays.— pillaging  crows'  nests,  perhaps,  at  Car- 
stairs,— were  forgotten.  My  grandmother,  who  possessed 
a  very  vigoroas  mind,  and  was  a  zealous  Presbyterian 
and  Whig  of  those  days,  has  fixed  deeply  in  my  mind 
the  memory  of  herself,  her  sayings  and  opinions. 

Proudly  may  we  say, — 
Trom  scenes  like  these  old  Scotia's  grandeurs  rise;" 
and  we  should  have  great  pleasure  in  traciug  out 
the  whole  progress  of  the  poor,  young,  studious 
collegian  ;  with  the  '^  silent,  proud "  mother ;  a 
father,  prohably  only  a  hand-loom  weaver  or  shoe- 
maker, but  who  yet  knew  that  it  could  not 
benefit  his  child  to  become  a  parrot ;  and  a  grand- 
mother, bom  after  the  battle  of  «  Bothwell  Brig," 
and  not  unlike  Mause  Headrigg,  At  the  first 
Christmas  recess  of  his  college,  the  student  walked 
home  thirty  miles  to  spend  a  week  with  his 
parents,  and  he  then  saw  his  mother  for  the  last 
time.  He  says  he  learned  little  at  college ;  and 
gained  more  by  reading  moderatefy  and  thinking 
muehj  than  by  listening  to  lectures.  The  minister 
of  his  native  parish  procured  him,  while  still  a 
mere  boy,  a  situation  as  tutor  in  a  gentleman's 
family,  and  he  filled  the  same  ofiice  in  three 
different  families.  Before  the  age  of  twenty,  he 
became  a  licentiate  or  probationer  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.    Of  this  period  he  says, — 

**  I  had  few  sermons,  but  these  I  could  repeat  cor- 
rectly, and  therefore  never  used  notes,  but  spoke  vehe- 
mently and  somewhat  rhetorically.  I  could  add  a  part 
of  one  sermon  to  a  part  of  another  so  as  to  multiply 
them. 
**  The  year  before  I  became  a  preacher,  1  went  to 


reside  with  a  family  in  the  country,  as  tutor.  lUvin* 
much  leisure  time,  I  became  restless  and  impatient  Jf 
my  inactive  situation,  and  the  foundation  was  laid  for 
that  impatience  which  led  to  a  change  of  profeaeioc. 
About  this  time  I  was  seized  with  much  delicacjof 
stomach,  which  did  not  go  off  for  a  year  or  two.  Hav- 
ing, from  impatience  or  ambition,  lefb  the  coantry  and 
taken  a  licence  to  preach,  I  preached  in  most  of  the 
Edinburgh  churches,  and  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  took 
much  pleasure  in  doing  so.  Bnt  it  so  h^pened  that, 
in  about  two  years,  all  the  churches  became  Ticaot  of 
which  I  was  thought  to  have  a  prospect.  I  was  m- 
formly  disappointed  by  some  interest  or  other.  Wan- 
chope  of  Niddry  at  one  time,  and  at  another  Gillespie 
the  snuff-merchant,  prevailed  with  Henry  Dnndas  to 
give  churches  to  my  competitors.  I  was  soon  re^ed 
as  very  unlucky,  and  became  angry  with  my  professioB. 
I  lay  awake  a  whole  night  deliberating,  whether  I 
would  be  a  doctor  of  medicine  or  an  adTocate.  I 
thought  if  I  became  a  medical  man,  I  must  go  abmd 
and  desert  my  old  father.  This  last  idea  decided  tbe 
point,  and  I  resolved  to  study  law.  My  eyes  were  de- 
licate. I  therefore  resolved  to  dine  every  day  on  ric' 
and  nulk,  which  I  did  for  a  year,  and  that  remoTed  tbc 
tendency  to  inflammation  in  the  eye-balls,  which  had 
teazed  me.  I  resolved,  at  the  same  time,  to  conceal  mj 
views,  that  I  might  preserve  the  power  of  taking  tiK 
situation  of  a  parish  minister,  if  it  should  come  in  ay 
way." 

The  secrecy  which  Mr.  Forsyth  found  it  neces- 
sary to  maintain,  prevented  him  from  obtainiDg 
needful  direction  as  to  the  course  of  his  le?ai 
studies.  He  therefore  missed  the  royal  road  found 
in  commentators,  abridgments,  and  compendiums; 
but  the  toilsome  one  which  he  took,  probably 
helped  to  lay  the  sure  foundation  of  his  futnn 
eminence  as  a  thorough-bred  lawyer.  He  was  the 
member  of  a  law  student's  club,  in  which  *<5(r. 
Walter  Scott  showed  good  sense,  but  no  unosDal 
powers."  And,  certainly,  Scott's  unBii]q)ected 
powers  did  not  lie  in  that  direction. 

The  obstacles,  paltry  and  ridiculous  in  them- 
selves, which  Mr.  Forsyth  had  to  encounter,  before 
being  admitted  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Ailvo- 
cates,  are  still  well  remembered  in  Edinbni)^. 
He  thus  briefly  touches  upon  events  which  irmt 
far  to  break  up  the  monopoly,  or  to  quash  the 
petty,  exclusive  spirit  of  Scottish  gentlemen  of  the 
long  robe. 

"  I  presented  to  the  Court  «f  Searion  a  petitiOB  to  be 
remitted  to  trial  by  the  Faculty  of  Advocates.  That 
body  were  terrified,  lest,  on  my  example,  a  mnltitode 
of  preachers  should  profane  and  ruin  their  profession. 
There  existed  at  that  time  also  a  high  aristocraticil 
spirit  in  the  body.  They  were  offended  that  a  poor 
man's  son  should  presume  to  intrude  ialo  their  bodj. 
1  was  therefore  opposed.  But  a  restless  energy  hsd* 
by  this  time,  arisen  in  my  mind.  With  great  feeling 
and  modesty,  even  to  bashfaluess,  I  was  fearless  acd 
intrepid  if  brought  into  public  view.  I  complained  to 
the  Court.  The  objection  was,  that  I  was  a  preacher, 
and  must  renounce  that  profession.  I  resisted  this,  asd 
made  a  long  speech  at  the  bar.  The  Court  decided  thst 
1  must  resign  my  privilege  as  a  preacher  or  licentiate 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  It  was  supposed  that Ja 
the  face  of  opposition  by  the  Faculty  to  my  adaissioo 
to  the  bar,  I  would  not  venture  to  do  so ;  but  I  imn^ 
diately  tendered  my  resignation  to  the  Presbytery  thst 
had  granted  my  licence.  It  was  objected  that  such  s 
licence  oonld  not  be  resigned,  as  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  every  individual  may  preach  and  exhort,  and  s 
licence  is  merely  a  certificate  of  a  man's  morals  vt^ 
literature,  certifying  that  he  is  qualified  to  t^ch,  swi 
may  safely  be  ordained  a  clergyman.  My  resigsstioo 
was,  however,  ultimately  accepted. 
"September  19.    Still  the  Facally  tesisted ;  but  th« 
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Lord  Presideot  (Islay  Campbell)  insisted  that  they  were 
sow  acting  improperly.  I  was  admitted  to  trial,  and 
passed  "  (in  1792.) 

"Ihtn  almost  immediately  came  the  French  Revolu- 
tioD.  I  was  solicited  to  join  the  Society  of  Friends  of 
ttie  People.  I  entered  yery  sangoinely  into  the  notions 
of  the  fint  French  Reformers.  I  did  not  see  that  I  conld 
do  mach  in  aid  of  what  I  thought  the  cause  of  freedom, 
or  that  my  countenance  to  it  was  important.  Still  I  was 
Moseientious.  I  said  to  myself,  what  if  for  such  a  time 
as  this  I  have  been  brought  forward  and  made  some- 
what conspicuous  1  So  I  joined  that  society.  We 
were  all  inexperienced  in  politics,  and  had  no  intention 
of  opposing  force  to  the  government.  I  soon  became  an 
object  of  grierous  persecution.  Nobody  was  thought  in 
safety  to  intrust  a  cause  to  me.  So  I,  with  difficulty, 
supported  myself  by  teaching  law,  and  some  yery 
trifling  employment  at  the  bar.  I  kept  free  of  debt, 
and  employed  myself  in  the  study  of  Chemistry, 
Mechanics,  &c.  I  sunk  into  total  obscurity  for  years, 
bat  at  last  began  to  write  a  little  in  the  *  Encyclopaedia 
Britumica.'  In  the  meanwhile  my  father  died  (1798) 
without  my  haying  been  able  to  do  any  thing  of  impor- 
tance towards  the  comfort  of  his  old  age,  which  morti- 
ied  me  yery  grieyously. 

^  At  last  Pitt's  ministry  ended,  and  I  hoped  for  better 
times.  I  had  become  attached  to  a  young  lady,  now 
By  wife,  and  yentnred  to  marry ;  all  went  well,  and  I 
gndualiy  prospered.  I  wrote  for  some  time  for  the 
boobellera ;  but  getting  into  business  at  the  bar,  I  de- 
sisted from  that  laborious  employment. 

"  These  details  9X9  quite  yague  and  general,  and  give 
DO  precise  idea  of  my  character." 

The  memoir  here  breaks  off,  and  at  a  critical 
juQcture.  It  IB  well-known  that  the  young 
Jacobin  afterwards  took  to  the  directly  opposite, 
bat  more  thriving  political  extreme  of  high  Tory- 
ism ;  that  in  fiict  his  strong  and  stem  mind  finally 
receiyed  some  taint  of  the  usual  bitterness  of 
theren^ade.  Mr.  Forsyth  had  received  a  reli- 
gious education,  and  was  even  tinctured  with  not 
the  finest  part  of  the  spirit  of  the  Covenanters. 
lie  had  the  hardness  of  the  old  Presbyterians, 
withoat  their  devotional  enthusiasm ;  and  thb 
made  him,  though  most  conscientiously,  the  deter- 
mined maintainer  of  Catholic  disabilities,  and  in- 
deed of  all  ecclesiastical  things  '*  as  they  are." 

His  sermons  are  not  in  any  way  remarkable, 
saye  that  at  a  time  when  Blair  may  be  presumed 
to  have  given  the  tone  to  young  preachers,  they 
show  more  of  the  style  now  usually  termed  **  Evan- 
gelical." His  dissertations  and  commentaries  on 
the  book  of  Genesis,  display  learning,  and  contain 
many  ingenious  hypotheses  and  original  specula- 
tions ;  and  there  can  be  no  question,  that  this  shrewd 
man,  this  acute  theological  student  and  able 
lawyer,  was  deeply  imbued  with  the  truth  of  the 
leading  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system,  and  had 
strong  impreesions  of  the  importance  of  religion. 
We  quote,  as  more  convincing  than  any  assertion, 
4n  extract  from  his  private  notes,  of  date  July 
1821,  when  Mr.  Forsyth  must  have  been  in  full 
practice  as  a  lawyer,  and  probably  looking  forward 
to  the  bench  as  no  unmerited  reward  of  his  distin- 
^ished  professional  abilities. 

^'  Nothing  tends  so  much  to  make  yoong  people  pions, 
or  eren  old  people,  as  to  induce  them  to  pray  —  not  to 
ftpcftt  forms  of  prayer,  but  to  pray  from  the  suggestions 
^  ^ir  own  minds.  It  is  an  attempt,  as  it  were,  to 
ooaretM  with  God.  I  never  wrote  a  prayer,  and  when 
1  wu  a  preacher  my  prayers  were  said  extempore. 
This  was  presvmptuotts  in  a  young  man^  not,  or  little 


above  twenty  years  of  age.  I  recollect  an  expression 
I  frequently  used, '  We  ask  not  of  thee  the  riches,  the 
honours,  or  the  passing  pleasures  of  this  mortal  exis- 
tence. Give  us  such  things  as  it  is  worthy  of  thyself  to 
bestow,  and  of  mortal  natures  to  receive  —  minds  still 
rising  higher  in  progressive  excellence — advancing  from 
strength  to  strength,  still  nearer  and  nearer,  through 
endless  ages,  to  the  throne  of  God.  Spirit  of  the  Uni- 
verse !  we  are  thine — make  us  what  thon  wouldst  have 
us  to  be."* 

Again,  in  1839,  in  a  prayer  eridently  intended  fbr  his 
own  use,  he  expresses  his  feelings  thus: — ^Eternal 
Spirit— maker  of  thousands  of  worlds,  what  is  man  that 
thou  art  mindfhl  of  him! — still  more,  what  are  indi- 
viduals of  our  race  that  thou  shouldst  adyert  to  them  ? 

—  yet  sure  it  is,  that  thy  providence  does  watch  over 
them.  This  even  natural  religion  teaches.  But  the 
revelation  by  Christ  Jesus  demonstrates  far  higher  kind- 
ness— sinks,  yet  exalts  our  race,  and  shows  an  interest 
taken  in  us  which  no  gratitude  can  appreciate.  I  am 
overawed  by  the  sentiment  that  we,  that  I,  should 
especially  be  an  object  of  regard  and  beneficence,  in  the 
sight  of  whom  t — I  cannot  think  of  it:— yet  He  who 
laid  help  on  one  mighty  to  save  —  who  gave  for  us  a 
being  denominated  lus  own  Son — mysteriously,  there- 
fore, himself —  will  with  him  freely  give  us  all  things. 
Yes,  after  that,  I  maij  address  him — I  may  pray  to  him 

—  to  whom!— Eternal  Spirit,  to  thee  —  to  the  Om- 
nipresent fountain  of  life — the  supporter  of  all  that 
is — who  hast  been,  and  will  be,  for  ever,  the  same  un- 
changeable in  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness,  diffusing 
life  and  joy  immeasureable  to  a  family  innumerable." 

The  habits  of  self-reliance  acquired  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  early  life,  appear  to  have  made 
Mr.  Forsyth  somewhat  obstinate, or  opinionated.  If 
he  went  right,  it  was  Ly  his  own  impulse  or  judg- 
ment ;  for  his  friends  alleged  that  "  no  one  else 
could  keep  him  right."  But  this  unyielding  temper 
might  have  been  more  in  manner  than  in  feeling. 
The  man  must  not  have  been  very  severe  who 
could  conscientiously  say  of  himself — 

^  I  hope,  and  rather  believe,  that  though  my  man- 
ners are  somewhat  abrupt  and  rough,  yet  I  never 
treated  a  human  being  with  contempt.  I  was  early 
taught  to  respect  the  aged  and  the  wise.  This  last  was 
unnecessary,  because  high  intelligence  forces  respect. 
I  was  also  taught  that  the  meanest  being  in  the  human 
form  may  hereafter  be  an  angel,  because  Christ  died  for 
all.  Then  came  the  applauded  sentiments  in  the 
classics  :| 

«  Haud  ignara  mali  miseris  succurrere  disco.*' 

"  Homo  sum  et  nil  bumanum  a  me  alienum  puto.'* 

Then  also  came  the  doctrine  of  the  perfectibility  of  mind| 
of  which  I  was  early  fond  to  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  of 
which  I  have  cooled.  I  still  look  forward,  and  hope 
that  for  the  human  race  here  and  hereafter  Providence 
has  much  in  store ;  but  I  rely  on  the  operation  of  an 
immortal  wisdom  and  intellect,  to  which  one  day  is  as  a 
thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day." 

Mr.  Forsy^  had,  like  many  more  ingenious 
young  men  of  his  day,  probably  been  the  disciple 
of  Condorcet  and  Godwin.  These  early  opinions 
were,  by  this  time,  modified.  Revering,  in  his 
latter  years,  every  thing  as  "  by  law  established," 
hb  attachment  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  to 
the  letter  of  Protestantism,  irrespective  of  its 
spirit,  was  carried  almost  to  the  length  of  bigotry. 
When  the  Catholic  claims  were,  in  1829,  about  to 
be  conceded,  he  wrote  in  his  Diary — 

"  I  have  joined  in  petitioning  against  granting  politi- 
cal power  or  seats  in  Parliament  to  Papists.  My  reason 
chiefly  is,  that  Popery  is  hostile  to  freedom  and  the  im* 
provement  of  mankind.  That  religion  establishes  an 
aristocracy  or  vast  incorporation  of  men  sworn  to  celi- 
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baoy.  This  body  is  ambitions,  and  its  memben  hare  no 
interest  bat  to  aogment  the  influenee  of  the  corporation. 
Their  instroments  are  the  superstition  and  the  ignorance 
of  mankind.  They  gradnally  absorb  all  power  and  pro- 
perty in  a  country.  They  assome  all  forms,  from  lordly 
nobles  and  splendid  priests,  to  begging  monks.  In  ef  ery 
shape  their  effort  is  to  spread  ignorance  and  superstition, 
and  to  proTont  the  progress  of  mankind  in  intelligence. 

He  did  discharge  his  conscience  on  this  occa- 
rion^  by  pablishing  a  Yolume  of  tn&ySj  entitled 
"  Political  Fragments,"  which  were  probably  not 
much  read,  and  three  letters  to  '*  The  Protestants 
of  Scotland,^'  which  appeared  in  Blaekwood^s  Ma- 
gazine, If,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  century, 
Mr.  Forsyth  had  outstripped  the  march  of  opinion, 
and  run  into  extraragance,  it  had  now  got  as  far 
a>head  of  him ;  and  his  voice  could  neither  make 
it  turn  back,  nor  arrest  what  he  considered  its 
dangerous  progress. 

While  neglected  by  those  who  dispensed  church 
preferment,  and  persecuted  by  the  aristocratic 
spirit  of  the  bar,  Mr.  Forsyth,  in  gaining  a  liring 
by  "grinding"  law  students,  and  by  his  pen,  pro- 
duced some  useful  books,  and  was  also  a  yolumin- 
ons  contributor  to  the  first  edition  of  the  "  Ency- 
clopedia Britannica.  His  writings  were  chiefly 
hli^rical,  or  scientific ;  hut  no  subject  came 
wrong.  He  wrote  on  agriculture,  and  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  moral  science ;  and  his  descriptire 
work, "  The  Beauties  of  Scotland,"  in  fire  volumes, 
still  remains  a  kind  of  standard  book.  His 
illustrations  of  the  books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus, 
here  given,  are,  we  imagine,  part  of  a  great 
design  which  he  had  formed,  in  early  life,  of  elu- 
cidating the  whole  Bible,  but  from  which  grand 
project  the  profession  which  he  adopted  withdrew 
him.  This,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  begin- 
ning of  the  work  is  executed,  is  to  be  regretted,  as 
**  Forsyth's  Commentaries"  are  quite  of  an  original 
kind. 

As  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Forsyth's  style,  and  of 
his  views  on  one  great  point,  instead  of  borrowing 
any  part  of  his  sermons,  or  even  of  his  observa- 
tions on  Genesis,  we  shall  quote  from  his  private 
notes  what  is  subjoined,  on  the  excellence  of 
Christianity,  and  its  superiority  to  all  systems  of 
philosophy : — 

**  1830.  Dec.  26.  It  this  morning  occurred  to  me, 
while  in  bed,  as  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  while 
the  Emperor  Marcus  Antoninus,  a  violent  persecutor  of 
the  Christians,  but  of  correct  private  habits,  was,  by  the 
aid  of  the  highest  science  of  his  time,  endeavouring  to 
attain  to  principles  of  action  which  might  lead  to  high 
virtue  and  the  exaltation  of  his  character  and  nature, 
the  meanest  of  those  persons  (the  Christians,)  whom  he 
despised  as  superstitious,  and  persecuted  as  levelling 
innovators  and  enemies  of  all  established  and  sacred  in- 
stitutions sanctioned  by  law  and  religion  —  did  truly 
possess  sounder  principles,  better  calculated  to  lead  them 
to  virtue  and  worth,  to  a  prouder  science  than  had  been 
reached  by  their  imperial  master,  aided  not  only  by  all 
the  wisdom  of  antiquity,  but  by  friends  and  kindred,  as 
he  has  said,  of  a  virtuous  character.  He  so  far  reasoned 
well,  that  to  act  according  to  nature  is  the  best  employ- 
ment of  a  rational  being ;  that  is,  to  acquiesce  in  the 
purposes  of  the  Creator  of  the  uniTcrse ;  to  submit  with- 
out repining  to  the  arrangements  he  has  adopted  with 
regard  to  our  fortunes,  and  with  constancy  and  energy 
to  employ  ourselves,  as  he  is  employed,  in  acts  of  bene- 
ficence. Antoninus  held,  that  such  conduct  must  be 
acceptable  to  the  gods ;  that  it  is  the  happiest  as  well  as 


the  most  dignified  course  of  life,  and  ought  to  form  it'< 
own  reward.  To  this,  however,  it  is  greatly  doubted 
that  his  practice  reached,  and  that,  like  the  vulgar,  b« 
dreaded  the  evils  of  fortune,  and  oonsulted  sootbnjers 
and  auguries.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Christitiis  hsd 
learned  that  the  eternal  Fountain  of  Life  has  prepared 
for  man  the  high  destiny  of  an  immortal  existence— that 
man  is  unable  to  attain  to  the  parity  and  worth  ncees- 
sary  to  that  state,  and  would  natnnlly  perish  ;  bot  s 
plan  has  been  devised  to  obviate  the  evil.  The  secondary 
Divine  Person,  of  the  same  essence  and  nature,  and  lo 
styled  the  Son  of  the  Highest,  and  by  whose  igencythe 
worlds  were  made,  had,  with  boundless  benefloenec,  eon- 
descended  to  produce  and  to  unite  himself,  one  of  oar 
race,  a  pure  and  upright  man,  who  submitted  to  assume 
a  humble  station— to  beeome  our  teacher,  and  finally  to 
suffer  death  by  torture,  in  order  to  purchase  for  himself 
a  right  to  send  the  Third  Divine  Nature,  or  Holy  Spirit, 
to  purify  and  improve  the  character  and  nature  of  sneh 
individuals  as  he  might  select  as  heirs  of  immortalitj. 
The  meanest  Christian  knew  this,  and  that,  if  sensible  of 
his  own  incapacity  to  create  purity  and  exceUenee  is 
himself,  he  should  entreat  of  the  Creator  to  be  admitted 
into  a  participation  of  the  benefit  resulting  from  the 
sacrifice  of  his  Son,  and  should  earnestly  persist  is  his 
entreaty,  by  sincere  prayer  and  efforts  to  assimilate  bis 
character  to  that  of  the  beneficent  Saviour,  his  reqoest 
would  infallibly  be  granted ;  the  Divfaie  Spirit  wonldja 
such  measure  as  might  be  suitable,  sanetify,  enlifhteo, 
and  improve  bis  character,  and  ultimately  prepare  bin 
for  the  high  destiny  which  awaits  those  who,  on  a  day 
when  the  dead  shall  be  raised,  will  be  claimed  by  the 
Saviour  as  his  own,  and  thereby  rescued  from  eternal 
death.  These  extraordinary  truths  had  remained  un- 
known to  the  wisest  men  of  antiquity,  and  were  unknown 
to  the  imperial  philosopher  Antoninus.  Bot  beinf 
known  to  the  meanest  Christian  whom  he  put  to  death, 
that  Christian  was  far  above  the  master  of  the  Romai 
world  and  all  his  teachers,  in  high  as  well  as  praotieal 
science.  Why  it  was  so,  and  why  this  sublime  know- 
ledge was  ushered  into  the  world  by  illiterate  fisbenneD 
of  Palestine,  and  apparently  degraded  by  its  Author, 
their  acknowledged  teacher,  a  carpenter,  baring  suffered 
the  death  of  a  slave  and  a  crimini^,  can  only  be  refolred, 
by  saying  that  sncfa  was  the  will  of  God.  Jesus  bad 
said, '  I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
that  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and 
prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes :  even  ^, 
Father;  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight,'  (Luke,  x.  21.) 
"  Nay,  independent  of  the  general  doctrine,  it  is  clear 
that  a  man,  looking  forward  to  a  promise  of  immortalitj, 
and  believing  habitually  that  a  superior  Power  is  witch- 
ing over  and  assisting  to  prepare  him  for  it  by  the  iai- 
provement  of  his  character,  will  necessarily  make  higher 
progress  in  moral  worth,  than  he  could  possibly  attain 
by  acting  under  the  influence  of  a  barren  philosophical 
speculation.  Christianity  ^ords  principles  of  aetioo 
and  a  science  level  to  the  meanest  capacity ;  which  tend< 
to  intimidate  the  worthless,  to  animate  and  encooraie 
the  well-intentioned,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  exslt  the 
views  of  the  most  enlightened  and  the  best  of  mankind.'* 
**  We  all  foster  a  proud  spirit  of  self-de- 
pendence under  the  name  of  philosophy,  and  lose  sight 
of  the  truest  and  most  sublime  philosophy  —  that  light 
which  has  shone  f^m  the  hill  of  Zion." 

This  posthnmous  work,  which  contains  msnr 
passages  of  the  sort  cited  above,  though  from  its 
nature  fragmentary,  will,  we  think,  amply  fui^l 
the  object  of  its  publication.  Its  contents  will  be 
found  profitable  for  many  purposes^  but  especially 
as  they  indicate  what  were  the  favourite  parsuiu 
and  the  private  thoughts  of  a  man  of  distingoisfaeti 
abilities  and  varied  learning,  who,  amidst  tbe 
toils  of  an  arduous  profession,  the  excitements  of 
professional  ambition,  and  an  influx  of  worldly 
prosperity,  ever  felt  that  "one  thing  more  vm 
needful." 
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CHAPTSR  V, 

SwwiT  and  eautiotisly  the  tnyelleri  continued 
to  follow  the  white  and  fluttering  beacon  borne  by 
the  jouihfal  gnide,  who  preceded  them  through 
the  wild  and  perilous  ravine,  after  stopping  to 
caution  and  instruct  them  how  to  proceed. 

As  they  paused  to  listen  to  her  instructions  at 
one  of  those  spots  of  more  than  common  difficulty, 
where  the  rock  dipped  so  suddenly  and  perpendi- 
cnlarly,  as  to  render  a  descent  both  difficult  and 
daagerous,  she  said,  «*  I  am  grieved  to  be  forced  to 
lead  you  through  such  a  road,  and,  in  good  truth^ 
it  is  one  that  has  scarcely  before  been  traversed  by 
hones ;  but  I  did  not  dare  to  bring  you  down  by 
any  other,  lest  We  should  fall  in  with  my  uncle 
and  Pedrillo.  I  knew  the  dogs  would  take  to  the 
other  side  of  the  mountain,  for  there  lie  the  woods 
where  they  are  used  to  hunt.'* 

"And  why,"*  said  Herman,  willing  to  get  a 
little  more  information,  ^  should  you  fear  to  meet 
your  uncle  and  Pedrillo?** 

"They  would  endeavour  to  stop  you,"  she 
answered;  "you  would  resist.  There  would  be 
fighting— perhaps  bloodshed !" 

**  What  motive  have  they  for  wishing  to  detain 
us?'  again  Inquired  Herman. 

"  They  do  not  wish  to  detain  you :  but  they 
know  the  lady,  and  hope  to  benefit  by  detaining 
*«r." 

Herman,  whose  curiosity  had  been  gradually 
augmenting,  longed  to  say,  "Who  then  is  the 
lady?"  but  the  lady  herself  was  at  that  moment 
rapported  by  his  arm,  and  must  have  heard  the 
question  had  it  been  uttered.  She  had  not  thought 
fit  to  make  this  known  to  him,  and  he  felt  it 
would  be  little  in  accordance  with  the  delicacy  due 
to  her,  in  her  present  strange  and  comfortless 
position,  to  make  her  reveal  what  perhaps  she 
^hed  to  keep  secret. 

In  a  short  time  they  stopped  again,  for  the  moon 
was  now  wholly  obscured  by  dark  and  heavy 
donds,  which  covered  the  sky,  and  threatened  a 
rtorm;  but  the  cold  was  greatly  mitigated.  A 
pisty  and  tempestuous  wind  swept  by  at  intervals, 
whistling,  or  howling,  as  it  forced  its  way  through 
the  narrow  fissures  of  the  rocks,  or  rushed  in  a 
broad  column  through  the  gully  they  were  tra- 
Tersing. 

At  length  a  torrent  of  rain  fell,  and  they  were 
&in  to  take  shelter  under  a  shelving  rock,  which 
fortunately  presented  a  temporary  refuge.  Five 
minutes  had  scarcely  elapsed,  ere  the  moon  again 
«y)ne  out  bright  and  clear,  though  but  for  a  short 
time,  lighUng  up  the  wild  scenery  around. 

The  place  where  they  stood,  was  a  broad  ledge 
of  rock,  forming  a  platform,  in  front  of  which  rose 
&  group  of  giant  cork  trees.    At  the  back  it  was 


overhung  by  a  rugged  cliff,  shelving  backward  to 
a  narrow  rent ;  but  at  the  entrance,  high  enough 
to  admit  of  their  standing  erect  within  its  cavernous 
recess,  and  to  contemplate  at  leisure  the  scene, 
where  all  around  was  "  chaos  come  again."  The 
black  rocks  piled  on  each  other  in  such  mighty 
masses — such  rude  and  shapeless  forms,  as  if 
nature  had  collected  materials  wherewith  to  form 
a  world,  but  had  not  yet  applied  the  moulding 
hand  to  fashion  them. 

"  What  a  scene !"  exclaimed  the  lady,  as  the 
stormy  wind  again  swept  by,  the  cork  trees  bend* 
ing  and  quivering  as  it  passed  along. 

"  This  is  nature  in  her  stem  and  sterile  grandeur. 
Wild,  lone,  and  desolate,  yet  how  sublime!  I 
would  not  for  the  world  have  lost  a  scene  like 
this!*' 

There  was  a  glow  upon  her  cheek,  a  bright 
enthusiasm  In  her  eye,  as  she  stepped  forward 
into  the  moonlight  to  look  around,  that  fixed  the 
admiring  gase  of  Herman  on  her ;  and  again  for 
the  twentieth  time,  he  said  to  himself,  "  Who  ii 
this  woman  T 

She  had  advanced  to  the  very  verge  of  the  rocky 
platform;  Tomalina  stood  near  him.  The  op* 
portunity  was  tempting :  forbearance  gave  way^ 
and  curiosity  triumphed. 

"Who  is  this  ladyl"  he  said  to  the  youilg 
Spaniard,  in  a  low  voice. 

Tomalina,  regarding  hiffl  with  a  look  of  bewil- 
dered astonishment,  after  a  moment's  pause  eti- 
claimed,  "  Mother  of  mercy !  Do  you  not  know? 
Yott — ^her  guide— her  sole  protector?  If  she  has 
not  thought  fit  to  tell  you  this,  the  blessed  Mary 
forbid  I  &ould  presume  to  do  so !" 

Herman,  thus  doomed  to  remain  in  ignorance, 
was  now  anxious  to  proceed  on  his  journey :  but 
the  Spanish  maiden  opposed  it.  "Not  yet,  not 
yet,"  she  said  :  "  It  is  coming  again— we  could  not 
stand  against  its  fury  t  'tis  but  a  mountain  bor-' 
rosea,  and  will  soon  be  over/' 

As  she  spoke,  the  moon  was  again  hidden  behind 
a  dark  cloud,  and  another  torrent  of  rain  and 
wind  drove  them  back  to  the  shelterbig  cave. 
Scarcely  had  he  retreated  as  far  as  the  shelving 
cliff  allowed,  ere  he  felt  his  leg  suddenly  grasped, 
and  as  suddenly  released  by  some  one.  Not  ab- 
solutely frightened,  but  greatly  startled,  his  first  idea 
was  that  it  was  some  wild  animal ;  and  he  promptly 
changed  his  position  to  face  the  spot  from  whence 
he  had  been  assailed  ;  but  in  this  dark  recess  he 
could  see  nothing.  Fritz  was  never  destitute  of 
flint  and  steel,  and  having  intimated  to  him  the 
necessity  of  reconnoitering,  he  inquired  of  Toma- 
lina if  there  were  many  wolves  in  these  mountaini. 

"There  are  some,"  she  replied,  "but  they  are 
seldom  found  on  this  side,  or  so  high  up,  for  they 
would  get  nothing  to  eat." 
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^And  bandits?"  said  Herman,  the  idea  sud- 
denly suggesting  itself  that  this  place  was  a  most 
proper  spot  for  the  retreat  of  robbers. 

^  Ah  !  they  say  so.  The  peasants  of  the 
valleys  tell  marvellous  stories  at  times  about  them : 
but  I  believe  more  than  half  of  them  are  untrue. 
The  mountains  are  not  more  unsafe  than  other 
places." 

As  she  uttered  this,  thanks  to  the  operations  of 
Fritz,  a  heap  of  dried  leaves  and  branches  from 
the  cork  trees,  which  had  been  driven  by  eddying 
winds  to  the  back  of  the  cave,  or  collected  by  some 
benighted  traveller  for  a  bivouac,  took  fire.  A 
bright  blaze  lighted  up  the  wild  cavern  and  the 
group  which  occupied  it.  To  heighten  the 
romantic  interest  of  the  scene,  scarcely  had  the 
leaves  caught  fire,  when,  with  a  scream  of  terror, 
the  unknown  assailant  scrambled  from  her  retreat 
and  stood  among  them,  in  the  form  of  a  pale, 
emaciated  female,  with  an  old  and  tattered  wian- 
tilla  thrown  over  her  head  and  shoulders,  the 
rusty  black  colour  of  which  gave  an  almost  ghastly 
expression  to  her  pallid  cheek  and  wild  and  wan- 
dering eye. 

'*  Ah !  it  is  Monna,  poor  Monna  Daras !  "  ex- 
claimed Tomalina. 

On  hearing  her  name  pronounced,  the  woman 
turned  her  eyes  towards  her,  and  apparently  recog- 
nised her,  for  she  crept  to  her  side  and  ceased  to 
tremble. 

**  What  art  thou  doing  here,  so  far  from  home?' 
inquired  Tornalina. 

"  I  was  trying  to  find  the  way  to  heaven,"  she 
answered  quietly.  **  Teresa  and  Perez  are  always 
quarrelling  about  it.  I  have  inquired  of  Padre 
Pablo  and  Lopez,  of  the  religiasas  of  Santa 
Catarina,  but  none  of  them  seem  to  know ;  so,  as 
the  moon  was  up,  I  thought  I  would  go  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain  and  try  to  find  the  right  road 
myself.  But  it  was  very  cold  and  I  was  weary — 
I  think  I  must  have  been  asleep ;  I  will  go  on 
now," 

''  Not  to-night,  Monna !  It  is  too  late.  Thou 
must  return  with  me,  my  poor  Monna!"  said 
Tomalina,  in  a  tone  of  gentle  kindness. 

The  female  quietly  acquiesced  in  this  proposal  ; 
and,  as  the  storm  had  passed,  they  all  quitted  the 
cave  together.  The  rain  had  unfortunately  added 
another  difficulty  to  their  path,  by  covering  the 
rock  in  places  with  a  thin  coating  of  wet  and 
slippery  clay.  Fortunately  the  distance  was 
short ;  in  less  than  half-an-hour  they  were  again 
on  the  high  road  ;  and  Tomalina^  giving  them 
all  necessary  directions,  prepared  to  take  her 
leave. 

**  Surely,  maiden,  thou  wilt  not  again  traverse 
that  dreadful  road — and  alone,  too?  Come  with 
us  rather,  we  will  take  care  of  thee ! "  exclaimed 
the  lady. 

"I  humbly  thank  you,  madam,"  she  replied,  "but 
I  must  not  leave  my  uncle  thus.  I  must  return, 
but  not  by  the  same  path.  I  could  not  climb  un- 
aided those  steep  and  difficult  places  perhaps.  Fear 
not  for  me,  madam,  I  have  none  for  myself. 
I  am  a  native  of  the  mountains,  and  not  wholly 
without  defence,"  she  added,  smiling,  as  she  drew 


a  short  dagger  from  her  belt.  ^  I  am  most  happr 
to  have  guided  you  so  far  safely  on  your  joiuv 
ney." 

"  Well,  ma  mignmntj  thou  shalt  do  ss  thou 
wiliest,"  said  the  lady.  ^  But  I  am  greatly 
beholden  to  thee.  If  I  live  we  shall  meet  again. 
But  teU  me^  maiden,"  she  inquired  in  a  low  voice, 
as  Tomalina  respectfully  kissed  her  hand,  ^*who 
is  this  unhappy  creature  ?  " 

''  She  is  one  of  the  new  light  people,  madam," 
she  replied.  '*  Harmless  and  quiet,  but  who  has 
lost  her  reason  in  consequence  of  the  terrible  dis- 
putes among  her  children  and  relations  on  religioas 
subjects.  Her  home  is  in  the  Vol  de  PnereoSy  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains." 

The  travellers  now  mounted,  and  continued 
their  journey  at  a  rapid  rate  till  the  moon  went 
down,  when  they  were  obliged  to  slacken  their 
speed,  not  only  on  account  of  the  darknen,bQt 
also  for  the  sake  of  their  horses,  which  began  to 
show  symptoms  of  distress. 

In  a  short  time  the  darkness  gave  plaee  to  the 
gray  twilight  of  returning  day,  and  they  fauml 
themselves  nearly  at  the  base  of  the  moantains, 
with  a  sandy  plain  lying  before  them,  tisTened 
by  a  narrow  stream,  across  which  extended  a 
wooden  bridge.  At  length  this  bridge  was  passed, 
and  Herman,  turning  to  the  lady  with  a  joyful 
face,  exclaimed,  **  God  and  the  blessed  ^laiy  be 
praised,  madam,  we  are  now  within  the  French 
dominions ! " 

The  lady  bent  her  head  in  silence,  as  if  menfadlv 
joining  in  the  thanksgiving;  but  her  face  v&s 
grave  and  sad.  After  a  short  time  she  sud,  looking 
round  her,  *'  Once  again  I  am  on  my  native  soli. 
Dear,  unhappy  France !  once  so  preud,  so  distin- 
guished among  the  nations — now  weeping  and 
desolate,  trailing  her  banner  in  the  dust— hei 
laurels  withered — ^her  king  a  captive— her  chifah}' 
destroyed.  Fatal,  fatal  to  my  poor  conntrr  vu 
the  battle  of  Pavia!" 

Again  she  relapsed  into  silence,  until  some  lov 
straggling  houses  were  passed,  and  they  were  ap- 
proaching the  walls  of  Oleron ;  when  on  Hennani 
saying, ''  Passports  will  be  demanded  here,'*  she 
replied,  *<  Yes,"  but  added  nothing  more,  and 
appeared  to  be  absorbed  in  thought. 

It  was  yet  early  morning  when  Herman  stopped 
before  a  house  at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  to 
deliver  his  passport  to  the  officer  who  demanded 
it.  After  examining  it  with  great  attention, 
looking  up  from  time  to  time  to  see  that  it  tallied 
with  the  appearance  of  himself  and  Fiita,  he 
returned  it,  saying,  *<  It  is  r^ular  and  satisfackoiy. 
but  there  is  no  mention  of  any  female  in  it  Your 
passport, madam  I"  he  added,  addressing  the  lady. 
**  Doubtless  you  have  one  V 

To  this  she  replied  evasively,  "  I  cannot  sbov 
a  passport,  sir.  I  am  a  French  w(»nan.  Siir^.v 
you  run  little  risk  by  admitting  a  sii^le  female 
into  your  town." 

*^  I  am  allowed  no  discretionary  power  in  this 
respect,  madam,"  said  the  officer.  "  My  ordtn 
are  positive  to  admit  no  one  without  a  pas^- 
You  come  from  Spain  or  Navarre,  which  is  so^ 
nearly  the  same ;  we  look  for  nothing  good  irovi 
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that  qiuoier.    If  you  have  no  paasport  you  cannot 
enter  the  town.*' 

^I  have  a  passport/'  she  said,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  ^  but  I  hare  weighty  reasons  for 
nfiuug  to  produce  it,  and  I  request  you  will  send 
me,  (guarded,  if  you  think  it  necessary,)  to  the 
town  baiili  or  the  military  commandant." 

''  They  are  both  in  their  beds ;  you  could  not 
see  them,  even  were  I  disposed  to  pursue  a  plan 
so  iir^gnlar,  madam.'' 

^  hk  them  be  called  up,  sir !  Be  assured  they 
will  show  no  displeasure,  when  I  explain  to  them 
why  it  has  been  done." 

'4  dare  say  not»  mistress,"  said  the  officer, 
with  a  leering  laugh.  '^  No  doubt  you  think  your 
hiadfiome  face  a  sufficient  passport  to  either  of 
these  gentlemen.  I  dare  say  I  should  think  so 
myself,  if  I  were  in  their  places.  But  as  1  am 
not  BO  independent,  I  tell  you  frankly  that  I  will 
not  nm  the  risk  of  being  placed  under  arrest,  or 
perhaps  dismissed  the  service— ^ven  to  oblige  you, 
my  beauty  J " 

The  lady  coloured  at  the  jeering  &eedom  of 
this  speech,  and  drew  up  her  head  with  a  graceful, 
but  grave,  and  somewhat  haughty  dignity,  which 
appeared  to  produce  its  effect,  for  he  stopped  in  the 
siydle  of  a  coarse  compliment  and  remained  silent. 

She,  on  her  part,  seemed  for  a  moment  embar- 
naeed  and  undecided  what  to  do,  but  quickly 
said,  '<  Madame  de  Merival — the  mother  of  the 
commandant — does  she  not  reside  somewhere  in 
this  neighbourliood  ? " 

*' Madame  la  Marquise  de  Merival  resides  in 
kRue  Haute^'*  he  replied. 

**  Will  you  take  me  to  her  ? "  inquired  the 
lady. 

The  man  looked  surprised ;  and,  although  he 
lefosed  the  request,  it  was  in  a  civil  and  respectful 
tone. 

"At  any  rate,  you  cannot  object  to  send  a 
message." 

To  this  he  absented. 

Taking  from  her  pocket  some  small  ivory  tablets, 
she  wrote  a  few  lines  and  gave  them  to  him. 
After  a  short  absence  he  returned,  announcing, 
with  a  low  how  and  a  most  respectful  air,  that 
Madame  la  Marquise  de  Merival  would  come  her- 
self to  conduct  the  lady  to  her  house. 

'*  Oh,  my  good  friend,  let  us  pass,  I  entreat  you !" 
she  exclaimed.  **  Time  is  precious,  and  much 
must  necessarily  be  lost^  ere  the  litter  of  Madame 
de  Merival  can  be  made  ready.  Be  assured,  sir," 
she  added,  seeing  that  he  still  hesitated,  notwith- 
standing the  profound  respect  with  which  he  now 
treated  her,  ^*  be  assured,  sir,  you  will  better  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  your  country  by  complying 
with  my  request,  than  by  refusing  it." 

The  officer  made  no  farther  objection  ;  but, 
escorting  them  himself  to  the  hoiel  of  Madame  de 
Merival,  with  another  low  bow  departed. 

They  were  ushered  into  a  large  saloon.  The 
^lazehioQeea  almost  immediately  entered,  and 
Roeived  her  guest  with  a  deference  as  humble  as 
that  aiinoed  by  Tomalina,  although  with  a  polished 
and  cooitlike  dignity  of  manner  very  difierent 
from  the  matie  simplicity  of  the  Spanish  maiden. 


No  sooner  had  the  usual  forms  of  etiquette  been 
observed,  and  tlie  necessary  speeches  exchanged, 
than  the  unknown  lady  turned  to  Herman,  and 
said,  with  that  sweet  and  gracious  smile  which  so 
peculiarly  distinguished  her,  "  And  now.  I  have 
only  my  thanks  and  gratitude  to  offer  my  gallant 
guide  and  protector,  for  services  which  have  laid 
me  under  a  weight  of  obligation  to  him.  I  trust 
he  will  not  refuse  to  keep  this  ring  in  remembrance 
of  one  who  owes  him  so  much." 

Herman  could  not  but  know  this  courteous 
speech  was  his  dismissal.  But  his  curiosity  was 
strongly  excited,  and  he  replied,  as  she  drew  the 
ring  from  her  finger,  and  offered  it  to  him :  — 

*'  You  must  pardon  my  freedom,  madam,  if  I 
confess  I  should  be  more  flattered  by  being  made 
acquainted  with  the  name  of  the  ]ady  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  aiding/' 

"  It  is  but  just.  Your  request  is  a  reasonable 
one, — ^your  curiosity  is — ^natural,"  she  said,  speak- 
ing slowly,  and  with  something  of  hesitation  in 
her  manner.  "  1  am— ^ne  of  the  household,  and 
live  in  the  hotel  of  the  Duchesse  D'Alen9on,  the 
king's  sister.  I  have  some  little  influence  at  the 
court  of  France,  and  should  be  most  happy  to  use 
it,  sir,  on  your  behalf.  Should  you  ever  need  a 
friend,  or  aid,  inquire  for  the  Lady  Marguerite. 
Do  not  refuse  the  ring,  as  the  gift  of  a  lady  whom 
you  have  served  at  her  need.  Who  knows,"  she 
added,  again  smiling,  "  but  that,  at  some  future 
time,  it  may  prove  a  talisman  of  sovereign  power 
to  help  you  through  a  difficulty." 

Herman  took  the  ring,  kissed  the  hand  which 
was  extended  to  him,  and,  with  a  low  bow,  de- 
parted; his  head,  if  not  his  heart,  occupied  by 
the  lovely  and  graceful  form  and  face  of  the  Lady 
Marguerite,  no  longer  his  unknown  and  myste- 
rious protegee. 

^*  What  a  woman!"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  quitted 
the  hotel  de  Merival,  and  slowly  passed  on  to  the 
avbergt  where  he  proposed  to  rest,  and  refresh  him- 
self, his  man,  and  the  weary  steeds,  who  had  all 
done  somewhat  hard  service  during  the  last  day 
and  night. 

'^  What  a  woman !  no  wonder  she  has  influence 
at  the  court  to  which  she  belongs.  How  fluently 
she  speaks  the  Spanish  language^  and  German  too, 
which,  they  say,  is  guttural  and  harsh  in  its 
sound.  Ah, they  would  not  think  it  so  if  they  heard 
it  issuing  from  her  lips.  Latin,  too,  I  am  sure 
slie  undertands.  And  yet,  with  all  her  learning, 
and  the  dignity  of  manner  which  distinguishes 
her,  she  is  a  gentle  feminine  creature,  a  very 
woman  \  I  should  like  to  know  whether  she  will 
remain  long  here,  or  hasten  forward  on  her 
journey  to  Paris." 

As  he  finished  this  soliloquy,  he  found  him- 
self at  the  entrance  of  the  avherge;  when,  for- 
getting both  hunger  and  fatigue,  instead  of  en- 
tering, he  flung  the  bridle,  as  he  dismounted, 
to  Fritz,  and  hastily  returned,  on  foot,  to  la  Eue 
Haute, 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Hotel  Merival  appeared 
to  be  in  considerable  commotion.  Doors  were 
opening  and  shutting;  servants  running  in  and 
out.    Presently  the  great  gates  of  the  court-yard 
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wen  thrown  open,  and  another  of  those  cam- 
biouB  machines  called  carriages  came  forth. 

Within  it  sat  the  Lady  Marguerite,  the  Mar- 
ehioness  de  Merival,  and  a  young  man  in  a  military 
uniform.  It  was  drawn  by  six  strong  horses,  and 
surrounded  by  a  host  of  outriders  in  the  splendid 
livery  of  the  house  of  Merival.  As  it  passed 
rapidly  through  the  gates,  and  dashed  off  at  a 
gallop,  a  low  bow  from  a  gentleman,  in  a  general's 
uniform,  (and  who  Herman  ascertained  was  the 
commandant,)  was  returned  by  the  lady  with  a 
smiling  and  graceful  bend  of  the  head.  But 
quickly  the  smile  vanished,  giving  place  to 
a  grave  and  pensive  expression.  The  next 
moment  her  eye  kindled  and  her  cheek  dimpled 
again,  as  she  caught  sight  of  Herman,  and  again 
she  bent  her  head  in  sign  of  salutation.  He  saw, 
too,  by  the  motion  of  her  lips,  and  her  leaning 
forward,  that  she  addressed  some  words  to  him  as 
the  carriage  rushed  by :  but  the  motion  was  too 
swift  to  admit  of  his  catching  their  import ;  and  in 
another  minute  the  whole  cavalcade  had  disap- 
peared. 

**  What  a  woman  1 "  he  again  repeated,  as  once 
more  he  slowly  returned  to  the  inn  he  had  so 
hastily  quitted.  Fortunate  it  certainly  was  for 
Herman  that  the  Lady  Marguerite  no  longer 
remained  in  the  town,  since  it  was  necessary  that 
he  should  leave  it.  For,  as  faithful  historians, 
we  are  bound  to  confess  his  head  was  so  filled 
with  thoughts  of  her  that  his  heart  also  was  in  some 
danger  of  deserting  its  lawful  sovereign  and  going 
over  to  the  enemy.  For  Herman  was  already  a 
lover,  and  a  very  devoted  one,  according  to  the 
creed  of  man,  which  does  not  absolutely  and 
sternly  forbid  occasional  wanderings;  the  heart 
of  man  being  a  capacious  mansion,  where  there  is 
room  for  many. 

The  next  three  days,  as  he  traversed  the  naked 
vineyards,  and  the  russet  woods  of  Gascony  and 
Auvergne,  on  his  way  to  Germany,  he  thought  of 
little  else  save  the  graces  and  accomplishments  of 
his  late  protegee. 

But,  as  he  entered  Alsace,  the  scenery  through 
which  he  passed  became  widely  different;  and, 
with  its  altered  features,  changed  the  current  of 
his  thoughts.  *  As  he  approached  Strasburg,  and 
caught  a  view  of  the  Rhine,  the  image  of  the 
Lady  Marguerite  began  te  fade,  and  give  place  to 
one  less  brilliant,  but  longer  known  and  more 
firmly  established  in  ite  empire  over  his  heart. 

By  the  time  he  arrived  in  the  duchy  of  Baden, 
(then  a  part  of  the  Palatinate,)  where  lay  his  and 
her  home,  he  had  discovered  that  his  gentle  and  in- 
teresting cousin,  Blanche,  was,  altogether,  a  more 
lovely  and  loveable  creature  than  her  temporary 
rival ;  and  so  impatient  he  became  again  to  behold 
her  and  a  home  from  which  he  had  been  absent 
more  than  a  year,  that  he  scarcely  allowed  him- 
self time  for  refreshment  or  repose. 

At  length  he  caught  sight  of  the  Neckar,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  lay  Kohlhof  and 
Felsenberg,  the  domains  of  his  ancestors,  and  his 
own  early  haunte. 

Herman,  descending  from  a  mixed  race,  half 
German  half  French,  resembled  both  in  some  de- 


gree. Open-hearted,  sincere,  and  honourable  ss  the 
former,  he  possessed  also  much  of  the  gay  vivacity 
and  agreeable  amenity  of  manner  which  distin- 
guish the  latter. 

Kind  and  affectionate  in  his  dispositioa,  and 
fondly  attached  to  his  family,  his  heart  watmd 
and  his  eye  sparkled  at  the  thought  ef  the  meet- 
ing so  soon  to  take  place.  Sixteen  months  had 
elapsed  since  he  had  seen  any  of  them,uid  they  had 
received  no  intimation  of  his  coming ;  for  in  ihose 
steamless  and  mail-coachless  days,  the  paaage  of 
letters  was  uncertein  and  precarious. 

*^  How  pleased  they  will  be  to  see  me!"  he  said 
to  himself,  as  he  slowly  climbed  the  mountain  road. 
'^  My  mother,  my  dear  mother,  she  will  be  wild 
with  joy!  Gertrude,  too,  that  romping, laugh- 
ing sister  of  mine  —  she  must  foe  now  seTen- 
teen;  and  Blanche,  nijf  Blanche!  my  betrothed, 
my  affectionate  Blanche!" 

His  soliloquy  now  ceased,  and  he  sank  into  one 
of  those  reveries  to  which  lovers  are  addicted. 
He  had  now  attained  an  elevation  which  com- 
manded a  full  view  of  the  Neckar  flowing  rapidly 
over  ite  rocky  bed^  and  hemmed  in  by  monntaioi 
rising  steeply  on  each  side,  with  the  tovn  of 
Heidelberg  reposing  in  their  gorge. 

The  day  had  been  bright  and  warm,  and, 
although  so  late  in  the  year,  the  settmg  san  wu 
shining  on  the  castle,  burnishing  its  windows 
and  lighting  up  the  masses  of  red  sand-stone  with 
which  it  is  buUt ;  displaying,  in  all  their  beautj, 
ite  terraces  and  gardens,  stretohing  along  the 
mountain  side,  covered  with  vines  and  woods, 
which  yet  bore  their  autumnal  colouring,  and 
gave  variety  to  the  landscape. 

The  scene  was  splendid  and  beautiful.  It  re- 
called to  the  mind  of  the  traveller  the  transactioDs 
of  his  boyish  days — the  sorrows  and  the  jojsof 
childhood ;  for  in  thb  neighbourhood  had  he  been 
bom,  and  here  had  passed  evente  which,  ocearriog 
in  early  life,  make  the  strongest  impression  on  the 
memory.  He  thought  of  his  father — of  his  death. 
His  mother,  like  himself,  descending  from  a  mixed 
race,  half  French  half  German,  like  him,  too, 
inherited  the  qualities  which  characterize  them 
both :  but  in  her  they  were  marked  by  excess. 

To  describe  her,  I  must  be  allowed  to  saj  that, 
though  bom  in  Germany  and  educated  in  France, 
she  was,  in  character  and  disposition,  a  true  Irish- 
woman ;  warm-hearted,  generous,  affectionate,  hot 
rash,  impetuous,  and  impmdent ;  loving  those  she 
loved  with  her  whole  heart,  and  hating  those  she 
hated  with  her  whole  soul ;  ready  to  sacrifice  herself 
to  benefit  a  friend,  or — ^injure  an  enemy.  Possessing 
considerable  ability,  her  understending  was,  nere^ 
theless,  often  obscured ;  for  the  heart  governed  the 
head.  She  suffered  herself  to  be  duped  and  deeeired 
by  persons  very  inferior  to  herself  in  intellect,  be- 
cause they  found  means  to  interest  her  affections. 

Left  in  her  early  youth  an  orphan  heiress,  she 
had,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  bestowed  herself  and 
the  estates  she  inherited  from  her  ancestors,  with 
the  title  of  Graf  von  Felsenberg,  (which,  as  her 
husband,  he  assumed  by  right  of  the  tenure  hr 
which  the  estetes  were  held  as  a  fief  of  the  empiie,) 
on  a  Frenchman,  with  little  more  to  recommeBd 
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him  than  a  handsome  face  and  a  name  not  yet 
dishonoored.  So  persevering  were  the  efForte  of 
the  new  made  count  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure, 
that,  at  the  birth  of  Herman,  the  heir,  the  pro* 
perty  was  already  seriously  embarrassed.  Two 
more  years  scarcely  elapsed  when  the  Graf  Ton 
Felsenberg  found  himself  compelled,  like  many 
other  improvident  people,  (falsely  called  generous, 
h'beral,)  to  resort  to  expedients  the  meanest,  most 
degrading  and  dishonest,  in  order  to  supply  his 
reckless  expenditure. 

Fortunately  for  his  family,  a  career  which 
threatened  them  with  utter  ruin,  was  suddenly 
terminated.  He  had  taken  up  his  abode  at  a 
hunting  lodge  in  the  Odenwald,  where  a  fatiguing 
chase  had  been  succeeded,  as  usual,  by  a  gross 
debaneh,  during  which  the  building  was  set  on 
fire.  Helpless  from  intoxication,  abandoned  by 
his  servants  and  companions,  who  could  only 
hare  secured  his  safety  by  risking  their  own, 
(which  none  were  disposed  to  do,)  he  perished  in 
tiie  fladies ;  leaving  the  Grafin,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  a  widow,  with  a  son  and  daughter,  to 
straggle  with  the  poverty  and  privations  he  had 
bequeathed  them. 

The  loss  of  such  a  man  could  liot  be  much 
lamented.  The  widow  put  on  her  weeds  with  an 
air  of  calm  resignation  ;  the  vassals  and  depen- 
dents openly  rejoiced.  A  few  years  of  economy 
and  good  management,  on  the  part  of  a  faithful 
steward,  restored  something  like  its  original  pros- 
perity ;  and  the  castle  of  Felsenberg  became  once 
again  the  abode  of  peace,  comfort,  and  rational 
hospitality. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  Herman,  as  a  vassal  of 
the  empire,  donned  the  military  costume,  and  be- 
came a  soldier.  Young  and  inexperienced  as  he 
was,  he  had,  nevertheless,  found  means  to  distin- 
guish himself  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  where  the 
army  of  the  young  emperor,  Charles  the  Fifth,  had 
M  completely  triumphed. 


C^BAFTBR  VI. 

Just  as  the  sun  sank  below  the  horizon,  Her- 
man stopped  at  a  little  bierhaus  or  inn  by  the  road- 
side, from  which  came  forth,  what  is  often  found 
in  Germany,  the  female  hostler,  with  a  knife  and 
a  huge  brown  loaf,  from  which  she  proceeded  to 
cut  slices  and  feed  the  weary  horses. 

The  little  iim  was  on  his  mother  s  domain,  and 
he  began  to  question  this  nymph  of  the  stable  and 
the  stall,  with  an  anxious  face  and  a  beating  heart, 
reUtive  to  the  inmates  of  the  castle. 

This  tremulous  hail  of  the  long-absent  mariner, 
just  entering  his  native  port,  was  answered  with 
the  welcome  **  AlFs  well,"  and  again  he  rode  on 
with  a  rejoicing  spirit,  and  a  sparkling  eye»  It 
^as  dark  ere  he  reached  his  home.  He  alighted 
in  the  court-yard,  passed  on  to  the  entrance,  and 
without  being  recognised  was  informed  that  the 
^fin  and  the  young  ladies  were  in  the  saloon ; 
and  he  was  about  to  give  a  fictitious  name  for 
annoTinwment,  but  the  ancient  domestic,  after 
gazing  at  him  for  a  moment  with  a  doubtful  face, 
uttered  a  cry  of  joy,  and  was  hurrying  forward  to 


communicate  the  glad  tidings ;  when  Herman 
stopped  him,  and  stepping  past  him,  entered  the 
room  and  closed  the  door. 

His  mother  was  sitting  with  her  elbow  on  the 
table,  her  head  leaning  on  her  hand  in  a  thoughtful 
attitude.  At  the  same  table  sat  Gertrude  and 
Blanche,  occupied  with  some  needle-work.  Her- 
man stood  still,  contemplating  the  loved  group, 
when  Blanche  looked  up,  turned  pale  and  trembled, 
but  said  not  a  word.  Her  agitation  apparently 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  countess,  for  she 
turned  sharply  round,  and  fixed  for  a  moment  a 
half-doubting,  keenly  inquiring  eye  on  him,  as  he 
stood  near  the  door;  then  springing  from  her  seat 
with  a  wild  cry,  rushed  across  the  room,  flang  her 
arms  round  his  neck,  and  burst  into  a  passion  of 
tears  and  sobs,  that  seemed  to  shake  her  frame. 

Herman  affectionately  caressing  her  continued 
to  support  her  for  some  time,  for  she  appeared  to 
be  quite  unable  to  support  herself;  and  then  placing 
her  on  a  seat,  turned  to  look  for  Blanche ;  but 
Blanche  had  disappeared.  His  sister  stood  beside 
him,  with  a  face  like  an  April  mom,  covered  with 
smiles  and  tears.  A  warm  greeting  was  hardly 
exchanged  between  them  when  their  attention  was 
recalled  to  their  mother,  who  had  now  again  sunk 
back  on  her  seat  in  a  paroxysm  of  convulsive  sob^ 
bing. 

**  Mother !  dear  mother !"  he  said,  affectionately 
kissing  her  hand  and  bending  over  her,  **  restrain 
yourself.  Those  sobs  and  tears  bear  the  semblance 
of  grief,  rather  than  joy.  Are  you  grieved  that 
I  am  come  back  to  you  ?'* 

"  No, — oh  no  J  I  am  glad — very  glad.  Yes,  I 
am — rejoiced  to— to  see  you,"  she  replied  slowly, 
as  if  gasping  for  breath. 

*^  Check  your  tears  then,  mother,"  he  said 
gravely,  *<  if  you  would  not  have  me  think  I  am 
an  unwelcome  guest." 

^1  will  I  I  will  V*  she  said,  struggling  for  com- 
posure. **  Grod  bless  you,  my  boy  I  I  was  over- 
powered by  the  sight  of  you  so  unexpectedly,"  she 
added  when  she  was  somewhat  calmer :  but  her 
lips  still  quivered,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  as 
she  fixed  them  on  him  at  times  during  the  evening. 

Herman  was  puzzled  to  account  for  such  a  re- 
ception. He  knew  the  ardent  and  impetuous 
character  of  the  countess,  and  he  was  prepared  for 
some  outbreak  of  emotion  at  the  sight  of  him  on 
her  part.  But  never  before  had  he  seen  joy  ex* 
pressed  In  a  manner  bearing  so  strongly  the  stamp 
of  sorrow,  as  that  she  had  shown  this  evening ; 
and,  on  her  quitting  the  room  for  a  short  time,  he 
questioned  his  sister  on  the  subject  of  her  health. 

"  Has  our  mother  been  ill  ?"  he  inquired,  "  or 
has  any  thing  occurred  to  disturb  her?" 

"  N-o,"  she  replied  with  something  of  hesitation 
in  her  manner.  ''I  think  her  health  has  been 
pretty  good,  but  you  came  upon  us  so  suddenly." 

"  This,  then,  I  suppose,"  he  observed,  **  is  the 
reason  why  Blanche  also  has  fled,  without  offering 
me  a  wm^  of  welcome.  Really  it  seems  that 
women  are  strange  creatures,  who  either  run  away 
or  go  into  fits  at  the  sight  of  those  who  are  dear  to 
them,  unless  they  have  due  notice  of  their  ap- 
proach." 
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The  Gmfin  now  letumed,  and  supper  was 
served.  As  they  were  about  to  take  their  places  at 
table,  Blanche  entered.  Herman,  who  had  been 
anxiously  watching  for  her,  advanced  and  took 
her  hand,  saying  in  a  low  voice,  as  he  led  her  for- 
ward, *^  Am  I  so  wholly  forgotten  that  you  have 
not  even  a  look  of  welcome  to  bestow  upon  me, 
Blanche?" 

She  blushed,  but  neither  spoke  nor  raised  her 

Many  and  interesting  were  the  inquiries  made^ 
and  answered,  by  the  different  members  of  the 
family  during  the  supper,  and  for  many  hours 
after  it;  each  had  so  much  to  ask,  so  much  to  tell, 
(except  Blanche,  who  scarcely  spoke,  and  soon 
again  retired,)  that  it  was  long  past  midnight  ere 
they  separated. 

Notwithstanding  the  late  hour  at  which  he  had 
gone  to  bed,  Herman  was  up  again  early  in  the 
morning,  anxious  to  revisit  the  scenes  endeared  to 
him  by  the  recollection  of  his  childhood.  It  was 
a  cheerful  bracing  morning.  Bright,  if  not  warm, 
sunbeams  were  sparkling  on  the  frosty  efflorescence 
that  covered  the  fading  foliage  of  the  woods ;  for, 
in  this  airy  and  elevated  spot,  the  season  was  far 
less  advanced  than  in  the  sunny  regions  he  had 
lately  passed.  The  fallen  leaves,  crisped  by  the 
frost,  rustled  under  his  feet,  and  the  birds  were 
flitting  from  bough  to  bough. 

Presently  the  well-known  sound  of  the  swine* 
herd's  horn  saluted  his  ear,  and  he  followed  almost 
mechanically  the  herd,  as  he  had  often  done  in 
childhood,  to  see  them  disperse  in  the  forest  in 
search  of  their  food,-* the  acorns,  the  beechmast, 
and  chestnuts,  with  which  it  abounded. 

The  dairy- women  came  forth  with  their  pails,  in 
search  of  the  kine,  and  the  bleachers  bearing 
baskets  of  linen,  to  the  bleaching  ground  on  the 
"  Engelstoiese :  "  *  the  huntsman,  with  his  baying 
hounds,  also  bearing  away  for  the  woods,  in  search 
of  game  to  supply  the  lady*s  table ;  the  falconer 
with  his  hawks,  bent  on  the  same  errand,  but 
directing  his  course  to  the  open  plain,  where  no 
tree  gave  shelter  to  the  quarry. 

All  seemed  fresh  and  fair,  and  welcome  to  the 
eyes  of  the  young  heir.  Every  object,  animate 
and  inanimate,  interested  and  delighted  him. 

With  friendly  kindness,  and  a  gay  and  smiling 
face,  he  saluted  the  humble  dependants  of  his 
house,  as  they  passed  to  their  daily  occupations ; 
and  with  a  joyous  spirit  he  returned  to  the  castle 
to  seek  again  those  who  were  yet  more  dear  to 
him. 

As  he  entered  the  room  where  the  breakfast  was 
placed,  he  saw  that  his  mother  and  sister  were 
standing  on  the  lawn  before  the  open  window, 
occupied  apparently  with  some  plants.  A  little 
apart  from  them  also  stood  Blanche.  Unseen  by 
them,  he  remained  some  time  silently  commenting 
on  their  appearance. 

"Blanche!"  he  said  to  himself,  '^my  pretty 


*  EngeUvmeae,  (the  angers  meadow,)  a  green  field  on  the 
mountains  in  the  neiglilK>arhood  of  Heidelberg,  where,  ac- 
cording to  a  traditionary  tale,  an  angel  alighted  in  a  visit  to 
earth,  to  aare  a  poor  bvt  honest  man,  sorelr  assailed  by  th« 
pvil  one. 


Blanche  is  grown  taller  and  more  womanly,  unce 
I  saw  her  last.  Grertmde,  too,  how  her  slight  fonn 
is  fiUing-up,  and  swelling  into  the  roundness  of 
womanhood!  But  with  their  girlish  form  they 
seem  to  have  lost  much  of  their  girlish  gaiety. 
There  is  a  gravity  in  the  faces  of  both,  to  ifhich  I 
am  unaccustomed,  and  I  do  not  like  the  change! 
My  mother!  my  dear  mother,  how  young  and 
handsome  she  still  is!  She  looks  like  thedder 
sister  of  the  others ;  but  she  is  paler  and  thinner,  I 
think,  than  when  I  left  her.  Where  could  one 
iind  three  such  women?"  he  exclaimed  aloud,  vrith 
affectionate  exultation,  as  he  bounded  through  the 
open  window  and  stood  beside  them. 

Another  joyous  greeting  passed  between  them,  { 
and  they  returned  together  to  seat  themselTes  at 
the  breakfast  table — to  ask  and  to  answer  in  ton 
ten  thousand  new  questions  alike  interesting  to  all  ■ 
But  Blanche  again  took  little  part  in  the  conver- 
sation, and  as  soon  as  the  breakfast  was  finished, 
hastily  left  the  room.  The  counten  soon  aftei 
also  left  them,  and  Gertrude  and  Herman  were 
again  alone. 

Surprised  and  somewhat  piqued,  at  what  ap- 
peared like  a  systematic  avoidance  of  him,  on  the 
part  of  his  betrothed,  Herman  determined  to  have 
an  explanation,  and  sent  (jertmde  to  request  an 
interview.  In  a  short  time  she  came,  somethij^ 
paler  than  usual,  he  thought,  but  with  a  gran 
and  quiet  face. 

"  Blanche,"  he  said,  taking  her  hand,  ''have  you 
forgotten  that  this  was  pledged  to  me  at  parting! 
I  am  come  to  claim  it  1  Are  you  prepared  to  folfil 
your  promise  V* 

She  looked  up  at  him  earnestly,  but  hesitated, 
and  seemed  undecided  how  to  reply;  at  length ibe 
said, — "  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  wait.  We 
are  both  very  young." 

^'  We  are  nearly  a  year  and  a-half  older,  than 
when  you  ccmsented  to  accept  me  far  your  futoje 
husband,"  he  replied.  "  You  are  not  sincere  witli 
me,  Blanche.  You  have  some  other  motive  for 
proposing  delay.  Has  any  obstacle  arisen  witK 
which  I  am  unacquainted,  to  render  our  union 
less  desirable  ?" 

After  a  pause  of  silence,  she  said,  '*  Our  rela^ve 
position  is  altered  unce  you  were  here  before.  Yoa 
have  distinguished  yourself  in  the  army,  and  ait 
said  to  be  favoured  by  the  emperor.  The  Giifin 
may  no  longer  wish  to  see  you  united  to  a  neatly 
portionless  girl." 

"  And  is  this  your  only  reason  for  wishing  oar 
marriage  to  be  postponed?"  he  inquired,  fixing  a 
scrutinizing  eye  upon  her  face.  *'  Look  up  and 
answer  me." 

She  did  look  up,  but  her  eye  said  nothing, —i^ 
made  '*  no  sign,"— nor  did  her  lips  for  some  tine* 
At  length  she  said,  *^  No !  I  have  no  other  objec- 
tion." 

*^  I  am  to  understand,  then,  that  if  my  mother 
make  no  objection  to  our  union,  you  also  consent 
to  it?" 

Again,  with  an  earnest  look  and  an  anxious  ^^* 
he  waited  for  an  answer,  which  eame^  after  saotiier 
pause,  in  a  faint  "Yes,"  coldly,  almost  leloc 
tantly,  uttered. 
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fiat  little  satisfied  with  this  interriew,  he  re- 
paired to  what  was  called  his  mother's  moming- 
room.  He  found  her  seated  at  a  table  covered 
with  rolls  of  linen  and  woollen  cloth,  which  two 
women  were  cutting-np  into  garments  of  di£BBTent 
gins  and  shapes.  She  sat  in  precisely  the  same 
Bttitade  as  that  in  which  he  had  first  seen  her  on 
his  anivil;  her  head  leaning  on  her  hand,  her  face 
wetring  the  same  look  of  deep  thought.  As  he 
entered,  she  roused  herself  and  gaily  inquired 
whether  he  came  to  make  one  of  the  petticoat 
coanciL  ''No,  mother,"  he  replied,  as  the  two 
women  quitted  the  room,  ''I  am  come  on  a  move 
serious,  more  important  errand." 

The  smile  with  which  she  had  addressed  him 
faded  fiNun  her  face,  and  was  replaced  by  a  dis- 
turbed and  uneasy  expression,  as  she  looked  at 
him  with  a  gaze  of  eager  but  mute  inquiry. 

''Yon  know,"  he  said,  ''that  I  am  betrothed  to 
fiiaoehe.  I  come  to  tell  you,  I  am  anxious  our 
mairiage  should  take  place  now,  before  I  be  again 
eaikd  away  by  military  duty.  Peace  being  now 
established  between  France  and  the  emperor,  I 
may  reasonably  reckon  on  staying  with  you  some 
months.  Therefore  I  consider  no  fitter  time  than 
the  present  can  be  found." 

She  remained  silent  some  time  after  he  ceased 
ipeaking,  but  at  length  said,  "Herman,  this 
afiiur  ahoold  be  first  discussed  with  Blanche.  Hear 
first  what  she  says  to  this  arrangement !" 

**  I  kane  heard  what  she  says.  I  have  her  con- 
tent, provided  you  make  no  objection." 

^Indeed!"  she  said,  with  an  air  of  surprise. 
''Has  Blanche  consented  to  become  your  wife?" 

**  Why  should  you  be  so  surprised  at  this  ?"  he 
ioquired. 

Finding  she  made  no  answer,  he  added,  "  She 
hat  given  her  consent ;  I  now  request  yours." 

''Heman,  yon  deceive  yourself.  Be  assured 
Blanche  neither  wishes,  nor  will  agree  to  this 
marriage.'' 

After  a  pause  she  added:  "Nor  do  /now  wish 
it  to  take  plaee,  for  I  now  believe  it  would  not 
make  either  of  you  happy." 

"  And  why  not  ?  What  has  occurred  to  render 
H  less  desirable  now,  than  it  was  a  year  since  ?  " 

^  If  the  consent  of  Blanche  should  be  feigned — 
Yon  would  not  make  a  woman  your  wife,  who 
m&rried  you  unwillingly,  and  who  did  not  love 
yott?" 

''No,  not  if  she  were  a  princess!"  he  said, 
hastily.  <<  But  why  do  you  think  Blanche  has 
eeased  to  love  me?  For  surely  her  afiection  was 
mine.  Have  I  a  rival  ?  Has  her  heart  been  won 
from  me  during  my  absence?  Have  I  a  rival?" 
he  repeated,  impetuously.  "  I  will  not  listen  to 
nmniaes.  Do  you  know  I  have  a  rival, — ^that  she 
Wes  another?" 

A  low  and  faltering  "  No,"  uttered  in  a  husky 
▼oioe,  and  with  a  heightened  colour  on  her  cheek, 
was  the  answer  made  by  the  countess  to  this 
^fiestion. 

^Mother,"  he  said,  anxiously,  with  an  earnest 
P^  iteed  on  her  changing  countenance,  "you 
Me  not  candid  with  me.  You  do  know, — ^what 
you  will  not  tell  me.  You  are  not  frank  with  me." 


"  My  dear  Herman,"  she  replied,  "  I  can  tell 
you  nothing.  I  believe  Blanche  has  no  wish  to 
complete  her  engagement.  If  I  am  wrong,  you 
will  soon  be  able  to  ascertain  the  fact.  Be  con- 
tent to  wait  a  little,  and  judge  for  yourself," 

Vexed  and  dissatisfied,  he  now  sought  his 
sister,  hoping  to  obtain  from  her  some  elucidation 
of  an  afiair  that  appeared  to  be  enveloped  in  mys- 
tery. He  found  her  with  her  bonnet  and  cloak 
on,  prepared  for  a  walk,  in  which  he  gladly  joined 
her.  They  had  scarcely  quitted  the  house,  ere  he 
said, — "  Tell  me,  Gertrude,  I  entreat  you,  do  you 
think  Blanche  is  still  attached  to  me,  or  have  I 
been  superseded  in  her  afiection  during  my  ab- 
sence from  Felsenbeig  ?  " 

"Indeed,  I  know  not,  Herman,"  she  replied. 
"  I  am  not  in  her  confidence." 

"  Not  in  her  confidence !  Why,  you  scarcely 
decided  on  the  colour  of  your  curl-papers  formerly 
without  a  mutual  consultation.  What  has  made 
this  change?" 

"  Blanche  is  much  altered  since  you  left  us. 
She  is  become  more  grave,  and  less  communica- 
tive, and  passes  much  of  her  time  alone." 

"Be  it  so  1  She  has  told  you  nothing.  But 
you  have  eyes  and  ears :  have  they  told  you  no- 
thing? Do  you  not  know  that  some  one  has 
stolen  her  afiections?" 

"No,"  said  Gertrude,  "I  do  not.  Once  I 
thought  so ;  but  I  found  I  was  mistaken." 

"  Indeed  !  You  think  then  she  still  loves  me  ?  " 
said  he,  the  deep  gloom  on  his  face  changing  to  a 
bright  smile. 

"  N-o, — I  don't  know, — I  can't  tell,"  she  said, 
speaking  slowly  and  reluctantly. 

"You  are  like  my  mother !"  he  exclaimed,  im- 
patiently. "You  know,  and  you  do  not  know. 
You  torture  me  with  the  doubts  you  raise ;  you 
rex  and  harass  me  with  insinuations,  and  yet  will 
tell  me  nothing  by  which  I  might  hope  to  explain 
them." 

"Dear  Herman,"  said  Gertrude,  greatly  dis- 
tressed by  his  agitation,  and  the  gloomy  shade 
which  again  clouded  his  face,  "  What  can  I  say  ? 
for  indeed,  indeed,  I  hww  nothing ;  and  as  to 
vague  fears  and  surmises,  what  would  it  avail  to 
make  you  acquainted  with  them  ?  " 

"  Much,  much ! "  he  answered.  "  Through 
them  I  might  find  a  clew  to  this  mystery.  For 
something  mysterious  there  is  in  the  manner  of 
both  my  mother  and  Blanche." 

"  Well,  Herman,  I  admit  there  is,  and  perhaps 
it  is  better  I  should  tell  all  I  can,  that  you  may 
form  your  own  opinion  on  the  circumstances.  The 
Blessed  Mary  knows  it  will  be  a  great  relief  to  me 
to  do  so— to  have  some  one  to  whom  I  may 
utter  my  thoughts,  my  suspicions,  my  fears.  I 
should  at  once  have  spoken  to  you  on  the  subject ; 
but  I  thought  it  would  be  cruel  and  unkind  to 
raise  doubts  and  suspicions  in  your  mind,  when 
perhaps,  with  a  littie  patience,  all  would  come 
right  again.  But  you  shall  hear  all  I  can  tell 
you. 

"  Very  soon  after  you  left  us,  about  a  week,  I 
think,  Madame  de  Mlihlhausen  came  to  make  us 
a  visit.     You  know  she  seldom  moves  without 
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some  gentleman  in  her  train.  On  this  oocasion 
she  had  two.  She  presented  them  as  the  Cheya- 
lier  de  Sablons  and  Monsieur  Duroohety  both 
from  France,  travelling  for  amusement,  and  then 
on  a  visit  to  the  Baron,  her  husband.  De  Sablons 
is  young,  very  handsome,  of  polished  and  prepos- 
sessing manners,  accomplished,  and  clever.  In 
fact,  a  man  few  women  could  resist,  I  think,  if  he 
determined  to  win  their  affection." 

^*  You  speak  warmly,  Gertrude,"  said  Herman, 
looking  at  her  earnestly.  **  You  describe  a  danger- 
ous man  ;  you  liave  found  him  such  V* 

^<  Alas,  yes,  I  fear  so  !"  she  said,  with  a  sigh. 

^<  Why  should  you  fear  it?  is  he  not  a  gentle- 
man ?  Madame  de  Muhlhausen  would  surely  not 
have  presented  him  had  he  been  a  low-bom  or 
meanly-connected  man." 

**  Oh,  no ;  of  oourse  not.  It  is  not  on  that 
aooount  I  fear  him.  Madame  de  Muhlhausen 
spoke  of  him,  and  his  friend  Duroohet,  as  men  of 
family  and  fortune,  whose  estates  lay  in  Alsace 
and  Franche  Comt^,  and  evidently  entertained  a 
high  opinion  of  them  both." 

''Well,  then,"  said  Herman,  'Mf  he  be  of  good 
birth,  rich,  handsome,  and  accomplished,  what,  in 
the  name  of  all  the  saints,  would  you  have  more, 
and  why  should  you  be  afraid  of  loving  him  ?  " 

^^  Of  loving  him !"  she  repeated,  staring  at  him 
with  astonishment ;  *^  of  loving  Atm  /  /love  him? 
— ^no !  I  hate,  but  I  also  fear  him." 

**  For  the  meroy  of  Heaven,  Gertrude,"  he  said, 
impatiently,  ^*  go  on  with  your  tale ;  for,  instead 
of  clearing  up  the  mystery  which  seems  to  enve- 
lop the  whole  family,  it  deepens  on  me  at  every 
step  I  make  for  its  investigation.  Go  on,  I  b^ 
seech  you!" 

^^  WeU,  then,"  she  continued,  '^as  I  was  telling 
you,  he  and  his  friend  Durochet,  a  pleasant  and 
gentlemanly  man  in  his  manners  and  appearance, 
but  no  otherwise  distinguished,  and  at  least  ten 
years  older  than  his  companion,  who  cannot  be 
more  than  five  or  six-and-twenty ; — these  gentle- 
men, arriving  in  the  train  of  La  Baronne  de  Muhl- 
hausen, staid  the  whole  day  with  us,  and  made 
themselves  so  welcome  by  their  gaiety,  good 
humour,  and  conversational  powers,  that  we  were 
all  charmed  with  them.  That  they  were  equally 
prepossessed  in  our  favour,  was  evident  by  the 
frequent  repetition  of  their  visits.  They  also 
greatly  admired  the  romantic  beauty  of  our  moun- 
tain scenery.  Numerous  parties  were  made  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  the  most  remarkable  places, 
and  scarcely  a  day  elapsed  without  a  meeting. 

^'  A  month  passed  in  this  way,  while  they  oon- 
tinued  to  reside  at  Blsenbaoh,  as  the  Baron's 
guests,  when  they  declared  their  intention  of  re- 
maining some  time  amidst  the  splendid  magnifi- 
cence of  Hhis  home  of  the  picturesque,  the 
sublime,  and  the  beautiful,'  as  the  Chevalier  desig- 
nated our  wild,  forest-dad  mountains.  For  this 
purpose,  they  established  themselves  at  the  village 
of  Langendorf,  which,  being  midway  between 
Elsenbach  and  our  house,  facilitated  Uieir  inter- 
course with  the  two  families.  Often,  now,  they 
passed  whole  days  with  us,  and,  when  the  weather 
was  bad,  stayed  all  night.    About  this  time,  I 


began  to  think  Blanche  s  affection  for  you  b&d 
somewhat  cooled.  Although  still  greatly  inta- 
rested  in  all  that  related  to  you,  she  had  ceased 
to  regret  your  absence.  She  came  no  mere  (ai 
she  had  done  when  you  first  left  us)  to  my  bed* 
side,  to  sit  and  talk  of  you,  and  sometimes  weep, 
for  hours  after  I  was  in  bed,  before  she  retired  to 
her  own. 

^'  I  half  suspected  that  one  of  these  strsngen 
had  made  her  inconstant ;  but  nothing  transpired 
to  confirm  the  suspicion.  Their  attentions  wen 
so  equally  divided  between  my  mother  and  her, 
that  no  one  could  say  which  waa  preferred.  That 
the  handsome  Chevalier  greatly  admired  Blanche, 
I  knew  by  the  sparkling  of  his  eyes  at  her  ap- 
proach, and  sometimes  a  sort  of  involuntary  excla- 
mation of  delight  at  the  sight  of  her ;  still " 

'^  No  doubt  I  Yes.  No  doubt  be  admired  her. 
Who  would  not  ?"  exclaimed  Herman,  breaking 
in  upon  the  narrative.  **He  has  seduoed  her 
affection.  I  see  it  all  now.  Her  indifi\»eno6,  her 
avoidance  of  me,  my  mother  s  mysterioua  manoer, 
—  fickle,  faithless  woman,"  he  added  bitterly, 
while  his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears.  ^Why 
should  I  regret  the  loss  of  one  bo  light,  bq  ready 
to  change,  to  forget  the  solemn  vows  she  pledged 
tome?" 

^*  You  are  too  hasty  in  your  judgment,  He^ 
man.  I  do  not  now  believe  that  Blanche  loves 
him,  although  I  acknowledge  I  once  thought  she 
did.  Indeed,  I  am  sure  she  doas  not,  from  lome 
expressions  I  heard  her  utter  a  abort  time  sinee, 
which  spoke  any  thing  but  love." 

**  How,  then,  do  you  account  for  her  oonduct, 
and  what  ia  the  meaning  of  all  thia  mystoy?" 
said  he,  hope  again  reviving  in  his  heart. 

*^  I  have  already  told  you  I  cannot  account  for 
it ;  that  I  can  give  no  explanation*  I  ean  only 
relate  what  I  have  seen  and  heard.  You  must 
yourself  draw  the  inferences.    Let  me  go  on." 

"  Do, — do !  Let  me  hear  all,"  he  said,  relapi- 
ing  into  gloomy  silence.  Then,  as  if  he  had 
found  some  sudden  relief,  he  added, — **  If  Blanche 
spoke  slightingly  of  him,  she  cannot  care  for  him. 
Whatever  other  faults  she  may  possess,  insincerity, 
dissimulation,  is  not  among  them." 

"  No,  surely  not.  Blanche  ia  sincere,  i^righi, 
and  honourable."    She  then  continued  :-— 

*<  This  constant  intercourse  between  these 
strangers  and  our  family,  had  been  established 
some  time,  before  I  perceived  that  the  Chevalier 
had  obtained  an  extraordinary  influence  over  my 
mother,  that  she  was  almost  entirely  guided  hj  his 
counsel  and  advice.  I  knew  this  influence  had 
been  obtained  principally  by  the  great  interest  he 
appeared  to  take  in  your  fate  and  fortune,  and 
which  he  had  tact  enough  to  peroeive  was  the 
most  direct  road  to  my  mother's  heart,  perhapi 
also  to  mine  and  Blanche's. 

"  They  had  always  appeared  to  regard  me  ai » 
child,  and,  I  think,  sufifered  me  to  see  and  hear 
many  things  they  would  not  have  allowed  other* 
to  see  and  hear.  I  was  much  given*  as  you  kDi»v, 
to  romping  and  laughing ;  and  I  believe  I  P>^ 
for  a  iooiiih  creature,  not  quite  idiotioal,  perbap«) 
but  something  bordering  on  it. 
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"Tba  ChaTftlier  4e  Sablons  afiected  to  bold  a 
Yiry  high,  code  of  morality^  and  sent  forth,  from 
time  to  time,  Terj  fine  phrases  on  the  subjects  of 
Virtue,  Honour,  Constancy,  &c.  One  day  that 
k  had  given  utterance  to  some  very  high-flown 
lentiment,  with  a  very  grave  face,  Durochet  put 
bis  haadkeichlef  to  his  mouth  to  hide  a  laugh 
which  1  8SW  revelling  in  his  eye,  as  he  directed  a 
glsDoe  towards  his  friend  ;  who,  in  his  turn,  was 
obli^  to  cover  his  face  and  cough,  to  account  for 
the  shaking  of  his  frame,  which  was  convulsed 
with  laughter. 

^*From  that  time  I  watched  them  both :  for  I 
begsa  to  change  my  opinion  of  them,  to  believe 
them  hypocrites,  and  to  tremble  at  the  daily  in* 
cnauDg  influence  they  were  obtaining  in  our 
hoase.  Once  again,  a  little  while  after,  I  detected 
the  flame  excess  of  risibility,  which  they  endea- 
roaied  to  hide,  at  the  mention  of  an  uncle  of  the 
Chevalier,  in  the  service  of  the  emperor,  of  whom 
they  had  often  spoken,  as  possessing  great  power 
with  his  imperial  master,  and  which  power  was  to 
be  employed  for  your  benefit.  In  short,  I  began 
to  entertain  a  very  ill  opinion  of  them ;  and  I 
tried  hard  to  infuse  a  little  of  my  suspicion  into 
the  mind  of  my  mother ;  but  I  never  succeeded. 
She  believed  them  your  friends,  and  that  secured 
their  power  over  her. 

''Thas  passed  the  winter.  'With  the  sunshine 
and  the  flowers  of  returning  spring,  were  resumed 
oar  excursions  about  the  neighbourhood.  One 
day,  in  the  beginning  of  May,  we  had  climbed  to 
the  top  of  a  mountain,  all  except  my  mother,  who 
complained  of  fatigue,  and  seated  herself  st  a  dis- 
tanoe  from  the  summit,  under  some  trees.  Mon- 
siear  de  Sablons  immediately  descended  again  and 
seated  himself  beside  her.  We  were  all  somewhat 
weary,  and  were  comfortably  reclining  on  the 
grooad,  with  the  splendid  landscape  spread  before 
ns.  Bat  I  had  now  made  it  my  business  to  watch 
these  traitors ;  for  such  I  believed  them  to  be ; 
and  I  also  returned  to  the  same  place,  where, 
thanks  to  the  shelter  of  the  woods,  I  could  see 
withoat  being  seen.  My  mother  s  face  was  radi- 
ant with  joy  at  the  contents  of  a  letter  he  was 
reading  to  her.  As  he  finished  reading,  he  kissed 
her  hand,  and  I  saw  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 
Curious  to  know  what  could  have  occasioned  such 
emotion,  and  relying  on  my  character  of  romp  for 
an  excuse  for  my  frolic,  I  crept  softly  behind 
them,  and,  snatching  the  letter  from  his  hand,  ran 
off  to  read  it, 

^He  instantly  pursued 'me,  and  forced  it  from 
me  with  unmanly  violence,  and  an  air  absolutely 
savage.  His  handsome  features  were  distorted 
with  rage  and  malice,  and  when  he  again  held  the 
letter  in  his  hand,  there  was  a  fiend-like  grin  on 
lu«  face,  and  an  expression  in  his  eye,  that  was 
^ightldL  He  took  the  letter  from  me,  but  not 
tiUIhadreadit." 

Here  Gertrude  paused,  was  silent  a  moment, 
•*d  then  burst  into  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter.  Rer- 
n»tt  looked  at  her  with  astonishment.  When  she 
««d  TCo^vered  her  gravity,  she  continued  : — 

**The  hMer  which  occasioned  such  powerful 
emotion,  and  filM  my  mother's  eyes  with  tears,  I 


protest,  Herman,  that  letter  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  tailor's  bill." 

And  again  she  broke  forth  into  a  merry  peal, 
in  which  Herman  now  joined  her.  Notwitbstandn 
ing  the  doubts  and  perplexities  by  which  he  was 
beset,  there  was  something  so  ridiculous  in  this 
transaction,  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  resist 
it. 

Let  the  Chesterfields  say  what  they  will  on  the 
subject^  I  maintain  that  a  hearty  laugh  is  ^^a 
great  medicine."  No  '^blue  devils"  can  stand 
against  it.  Only  shake  a  man's  sides,  by  tickling 
his  fancy,  and  the  demon  of  melancholy  flies  at 
once.  This  was  the  case  with  Herman.  The 
laugh  was  beneficial  to  him.  He  saw  things  in  a 
more  cheerful  light ;  and  he  listened  quietly  as  she 
continued  her  relation  of  circumstances. 

*^  My  spirit  was  roused  by  his  violence.  I  went 
straight  to  my  mother,  and  told  her  the  truth. 
She  laughed  at  the  ridiculous  conceit,  as  she 
named  it ;  called  me  madcap  and  fooli^  romp ; 
but  gave  no  credence  to  my  assertion.  I  said, 
seriously,  *  Mother,  I  entreat  you  to  believe  me ! 
I  am  not  jesting.  I  know  not  what  you  have  been 
told  that  letter  contains  ;  but  I  solemnly  declare 
thereis  no  mention  of  any  thing,  save  articles  of 
dress,  with  the  prices  of  each  attached  in  ducats, 
crowns,  and  deniers :  nothing  whatever,  except 
velvet  doublets  with  satin  puffings  and  slashed 
sleeves,  trunk  hosen,  double  facings,  bodkins, 
points,  and  fringes.'  I  spoke  earnestly,  for  I 
wished  to  convince  her.  But  I  did  not  succeed, 
for  I  could  not  prevail  on  her  to  insist  on  seeing 
the  lotter. 

^^Frorn  this  time,  they  were  more  on  their 
guard  with  me,  and  Durochet  began  to  be  rery 
assiduous  in  his  attention  to  me.  Whether  for  the 
purpose  of  oonoealing  the  tactics  of  his  friend  from 
my  observation,  or  that  the  man  really  had  the 
misfortune  to  conceive  a  liking  for  me,  I  know 
not ;  but  certainly,  if  it  were  the  latter,  he  was 
much  to  be  pitied,  for  never  did  lover  thrive  less. 
I  disliked  them  both ;  and  I  took  no  pains  to 
conceal  my  sentiments. 

**  Aflairs  went  on  thus  some  months.  Blanche 
seemed  greatly  altered.  She  was  silent,  uncom* 
municative,  and  at  times  I  thought  I  saw  that  she 
was  unhappy.  One  morning,  as  she  was  about  to 
quit  the  room  after  breakfast,  a  paper  fell  from 
her  dress,  which  my  mother  picked  up,  and,  call- 
ing to  her,  held  it  carelessly  in  her  band  with- 
out looking  at  it.  But  as  Blanche  turned  and 
hastily  advanced  to  take  it  from  her,  my  mother 
suddenly  withheld  it,  saying,  *  Your  face  evinces 
that  this  is  no  common  paper,  Blanche.  You 
should  be  more  careful  of  such  precious  docu- 
ments.' 

^'  As  she  said  this,  she  turned  her  eyes  to  the 
paper,  looked  surprised,  hastily  unfolded  it,  and 
read  a  part  of  the  contents.  The  blood  flushed  in 
her  face  ;  she  became  crimson :  then  ebbed  and 
left  it  pale  as  death ;  and  she  sank  back  on  her 
seat  overpowered  with  agitation.  Amaoed,  I 
looked  at  Blanche.  She,  too,  was  pale,  trembling, 
and  scarcely  able  to  stand. 

''Again  my  raotlier's  face  flushed,  and  her 
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sti-engUi  seemed  suddenly  to  return.  Crushing 
the  paper  in  her  hands,  she  arose  from  her  seat, 
and  taking  Blanche  hy  the  arm,  without  uttering 
another  word,  drew  her  from  the  room." 

*' Blessed  Mary!"  exclaimed  Herman.  ^^By 
whom  could  that  paper  have  been  written  ?    It 

would  seem  aa  if — as  if Do  you  not  know 

whose  writing  my  mother  recognised?  Could 
they  be  rivals  1 — my  mother  and  my  wife?"  he 
said  in  a  voice  so  low  as  to  be  almost  inaudible. 

"No,  no.  I  think  not !"  replied  Gertrude.  "I 
know  nothing  certainly  ;  but  I  think  not.  Dear 
Herman,  be  calm,  and  let  me  tell  you  all  I 
can.  My  mother  and  Blanche  were  shut  up 
together  for  nearly  three  hours,  and  what  passed 
I  know  not ;  but  once,  in  my  anxiety  to  see 
what  they  were  doing,  as  I  approached  the 
door,  I  heard  Blanche  sobbing  in  great  grief  ap- 
parently, and  from  my  mother  the  words,  *a 
wretch!  heartless  deceiver!'  After  they  had 
been  some  time  together.  Father  Saldorf  was 
summoned,  and  Blanche  quitted  the  room,  still 
weeping.  I  saw  neither  of  them  till  supper. 
They  were  then  calm,  but  evidently  unhappy. 
They  ate  nothing,  and  soon  retired. 

"  From  that  day,  there  was  a  marked  diffe- 
rence in  the  manner  of  Blanche  and  my  mother 
towards  each  other.  My  mother,  indeed,  treated 
Blanche  with  the  same  kindness  she  had  always 
done  ;  but  there  was  an  evident  estrangement 
between  them. 

"  Blanche  no  longer  flew,  as  she  had  once 
done,  to  render  her  those  little  services  she  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  sharing  with  me,  like  another 
daughter,  —  services  she  had  seemed  to  regard  as 
privileges,  and  jealously  guarded  as  such.  After 
this  affair,  she  appeared  to  regard  my  mother  with 
a  sort  of  shy  timidity,  and  passed  more  than  half 
her  time  alone.  My  mother  also  was  greatly 
changed ;  she  lost  her  gay  spirits,  became  grave 
and  thoughtful.  Many  times  I  found  her  with  a 
melancholy  air,  deeply  ruminating,  and  so  ab- 
sorbed, as  to  be  unaware  of  my  approach  till  I 
roused  her  by  my  voice. 

**  About  a  week  after  this  transaction,  De 
Sablons  and  Durochet,  who  had  been  some  time 
absent,  returned,  and  came  as  usual  to  make  us  a 
visit.  We  were  all  in  the  saloon  when  they  were 
announced.  Blanche  hastily  left  the  room.  My 
mother,  T  thought,  looked  pale,  and  seemed  agi- 
tated, although  she  contrained  herself  to  appear 
calm.  Durochet,  after  we  had  sat  some  time 
silent,  and,  as  it  were,  under  a  sort  of  general 
embarrassment,  requested  me  to  show  him  some- 
thing in  the  garden.  I  refused,  under  the  pretext 
that  I  was  in  haste  to  finish  the  work  with  which 
I  was  occupied.  *  Gro,  Grertrude,'  said  my  mother, 
^  and  show  Monsieur  Durochet  the  bees.'  I  obeyed ; 
and  we  were  absent  nearly  an  hour.  When  we 
returned,  her  face  bore  the  traces  of  strong  emotion. 
It  was  still  flushed  as  with  anger ;  and  yet  the 
feeling  most  legibly  impressed  on  it  was  grief. 
Almost  immediately  after,  they  took  their  leave, 
announcing  their  intention  of  returning  to 
France. 
"  My  mother  returned  to  her  room,  and  I  saw 


her  no  more  till  the  evening,  when  I  thought  she 
looked  unweU  ;  but  she  would  not  admit  that  she 
was  so." 

CHAPTER  VII. 

*^  I  WAS  hardly  in  bed,  when  Esther  came  to  tell 
me  she  was  alarmingly  ill.  I  hurried  on  my  clothes ; 
and  as  I  passed  Blanche's  door,  I  stopped  to  beg 
she  would  get  up  and  follow  me.  I  opened  the 
door  ;  but,  astonished  at  the  scene  which  presented 
itself,  stood  still  at  the  entrance.  Blanche,  the 
gentle,  quiet  Blanche,  was  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  her  cheek  flushed,  and  her  eye  spark- 
ling  with  indignation,  looking  down  with  lofty 
disdain  on  the  Chevalier  De  Sablons,  who  was 
kneeling  at  her  feet !  " 

Herman  groaned.  "  Oh,  tell  me  no  more ! "  he 
exclaimed ;  '*  I  have  already  heard  too  much ! 
Faithless,  shameless  woman !  " 

"  No,  no,  Herman.  You  wrong  her !  On  my 
soul  you  do  !  Hear  me  out.  Do  not  condemn  her 
till  you  have  heard  all." 

He  made  no  reply ;  but  listened  in  gloomy 
silence  as  she  went  on. 

^*  Neither  of  them  saw  me.  Blanche  was  speak- 
ing.— *  For  her  sake,'  she  said,  *  I  have  forborn  to 
rouse  the  household.'  'Oh,  Blanche,'  he  ex- 
claimed, 'for  mercy's  sake  listen  to  me  for  a 
moment ;  will  you  not  su£fer  me  to  explain  T— 
'  No,  sir,'  she  replied  with  cold  scorn,  unmofed 
by  the  energy  of  passion  which  was  depicted  in  his 
face.  *  1  know  already  how  high,  how  noble,  and 
how  pure  are  your  sentiments,  and  also  how  well 
your  actions  tally  with  them  ;    and  you  have 

dared '     What  she  would  have  added,  I  know 

not,  for  at  this  instant  De  Sablons  saw  me,  mshed 
past  me,  and  disappeared.  '  Aak  me  no  questions, 
Gertrude,'  she  said, '  for  I  can  tell  you  nothing.'— 
'  I  came  not  to  ask  questions,'  I  replied,  '  but  to 
tell  you  my  mother  b  ill.' 

*^  She  followed  me  in  silence,  and  watched  the 
whole  night  with  unwearied  patience  andaffectioa 
beside  the  bed  on  which  my  mother  lay.  She  had 
been  attacked  by  a  convulsive  shivering,  to  which 
had  succeeded  fever  and  delirium.  Many  times 
she  uttered  sentences  that  for  me  had  no  meaning; 
but,  from  Blanche's  changing,  suffering  face,  I 
believed  conveyed  ideas  and  excited  feelings  that 
to  her  were  very  painful.  Towards  morning  the 
fever  and  delirium  subsided,  and  my  mother  fell 
asleep.  When  she  awoke,  Blanche  was  sitting  at 
the  bedside.  ^Blanche,  my  poor  Blanche,'  she 
said,  *  I  am  glad  to  see  thee  beside  me ! '  Blanche 
kissed  her  hand,  burst  into  tears,  and  hastily 
quitted  the  room. 

"  What  caused  the  estrangement  between  them 
I  know  not ;  but  I  am  sure  they  were,  and  still 
are,  greatly  attached  to  each  other.  This,  Her- 
man, is  all  I  have  to  tell." 

"  Well,"  he  said,  **  I  confess  I  am  somewhat 
relieved.  There  is  much  that  is  strange  ^ 
mysterious  in  the  conduct  of  Blanche, — ^mucJ«  ^^ 
tells  me  my  mother  is  right  in  the  ad^i^^  *"^ 
gives  me  to  wait.  I  shall  do  so  until  the  Strang* 
influence  this  man  appears  to  have  held  over  her- 
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until  these  midnight  meetingB  are  fully  and  satis- 

hdarly  explain^. 

TUngs  do  not  wear  a  face  so  terrible  as  I 
feared.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  danger,  it 
appears  now  to  have  passed.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  schemes  of  tiiese  gentlemen,  they  are  now 
apparently  abandoned,  since  they  have  quitted  the 
coontiy  flAd  returned  to  France." 

''Alas,  I  fear,  not!"  said  Gertrude.  *'l  fear 
their  plans  are  not  relinquished,  although  their 
operations  are  for  a  time  suspended." 

''What is  it  then  you  apprehend,  and  for  whom 
do  70a  fear  ? "  he  inquired,  again  aJarmed.  '^  You 
say  you  do  hot  believe  Blanche  has  any  regard  for 
this  handsome  Chevalier  ?  " 

"No  no,"  she  said.  '*It  b  rather  for  my 
mother  I  am  uneasy.  I  fear  —  I  greatly  fear  he 
bas  designs  on  her — that  he  possesses  a  powerful 
inflaenoe  over  her.  That  influence  will  destroy 
her  comfort.  Already  she  is  unhappy ;  I  am 
sore  she  is,  although  she  strives  to  hide  it  under  a 
falK  gaiety  whenever  she  thinks  herself  observed. 
You  know  that  Father  Saldorf  went  to  the  Baths 
some  time  since  on  account  of  his  health.  Two 
days  after  his  departure,  and  about  a  week  after 
these  gentlemen  had  quitted  the  country,  a 
stranger  arrived  and  requested  to  see  him.  On 
learning  his  absence,  he  inquired  for  my  mother. 
They  had  a  long  conference ;  and  when  I  first 
saw  her  after  his  departure,  I  was  struck  with  the 
terrible  change  in  her  face.  It  was  wan  and 
haggard  even.    She  looked  ten  years  older. 

"From  that  time  she  has  been,  alas !  I  am  too 
sore,  unhappy  —  very  unhappy.  These  men  are 
gone ;  but  they  will  return  —  too  certainly  they 
]^iil.  There  was  an  expression  of  insolent  malice 
in  the  faces  of  both  —  of  triumphant  villany,  I 
might  ahnost  say  —  when  they  took  their  leave, 
that  was  stamped  on  my  memory  with  terrible 
force.  I  fear — oh  yes,  I  fear  him  ;  —  that  hand- 
some, fascinating  De  Sablons !  He  comes  ever  to 
my  mind  as  the  bad  genius  of  our  family,  like  a 
fallen  angel  delighting  in  evil,  and  with  untamed 
ambition  seeking  to  subjugate  and  to  destroy. 

**  Oh,  how  I  strove  to  make  my  mother  share 
my  suspicions — my  fears;  and  sometimes  I 
thought  I  had  succeeded  in  shaking  his  power 
oTtt  her.  But  no  sooner  had  he  conversed  an 
hoar  irith  her,  than  all  his  influence  appeared  to 
w  restored.  Blanche,  I  am  almost  sure,  although 
J^  is  so  silent  and  uncommunicative,  thinks  of 
™  w  I  do.  I  say  him ;  because  it  has  always 
appeared  to  me  that  Durochet  is  merely  an  agent 
toaid  the  other  s  plans,  whatever  they  may  be." 

**  Heaven  be  praised,"  said  Herman,  greatly  re- 
Ijered  by  this  information  relative  to  Blanche ; 

Hayen  be  praised  it  is  no  worse  !  I  confess  my 
^^  is  more  easy  since  1  have  heard  the  whole.  I 
<»o  not  see  thmgs  m  the  light  you  do,  nor  do  I  share 
yourgloomy  forebodings.  I  think  I  can  now  under- 


stand  the  state  of  affairs  sufiiciently  to  account 
for  much  that  before  appeared  mysterious.  My 
mother  is  attached  to  this  Chevalier  De  Sablons, 
and  wishes  to  marry  him.  There  is  nothing  ex- 
traordinary in  this,  nor  unreasonable.  He  is, 
you  say,  five  or  six-and-twenty ;  she  is  not  more 
than  thirty-three, — no  great  disparity  of  age. 
Handsome  and  agreeable  as  she  is,  it  is  but  reason- 
able she  should  wish  to  marry  again.  It  would 
be  selfish  and  unjust  on  our  part  to  attempt  to 
control  her." 

**  Heaven  forbid  we  should  wish  to  control  her 
in  any  thing ! "  exclaimed  Gertrude.  "A  kinder, 
a  more  affectionate  mother,  a  less  selfish  woman, 
never  existed.  Nobody  would  rejoice  more  sin- 
cerely than  I  should  to  see  her  married  to  the 
man  of  her  choice,  were  there  reasonable  hopes  of 
happiness  for  her.  But  to  think  of  her  as  the 
wife  of  this  man  —  I  acknowledge  it  is  a  subject 
on  which  I  cannot  speak — ^I  cannot  think  coolly." 
"No,  indeed  —  I  perceive  you  cannot;"  said 
Herman,  smiling.  "  You  resemble  very  strongly 
our  mother  in  this  respect.  You  can  neither  love 
nor  hate  with  moderation.  A  middle  course  is 
little  palatable  to  either  of  you.  My  mother  can- 
not see  a  fault  in  those  she  loves :  she  makes 
angels  of  them.  You,  having  conceived  a  pre- 
judice against  this  gentleman,  turn  him  into  a 
demon. 

"  As  to  the  tailor's  bill,"  he  added,  laughing, 
"  so  ably  converted  into  a  battery  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  besieged  fortress  —  all  stratagems^  you 
know,  are  fair  in  love  and  war ! " 

Heaven  grant  I  may  be  wrong  in  this  affair !" 
she  said,  with  a  sigh,  "  and  in  my  opinion  of  this 
man.  Most  certainly  he  is  my  bete  noire.  How 
do  you  account  for  my  mother's  evident  unhappi- 
ness? — you  who  see  every  thing  in  a  light  so 
cheerful." 

"  She  is  struggling  against  her  affection  for  the 
Chevalier,  because  she  probably  thinks  a  second 
marriage  will  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  her 
family,  to  my  interest  especially." 

"And  will  it  not  be  so?" 

"  Perhaps  it  may.  It  will  reduce  my  income, 
probably,  and  my  expectations  also.  But  I  have 
no  doubt  some  arrangement  may  be  made,  satis- 
factory to  all  parties^"  he  replied  with  a  cheerful 
face.  "  But  tell  me,  Gertrude,  when  is  the  dear 
old  Father  Saldorf  expected  back  ?  I  do  so  miss 
him!" 

"  So  do  we  all.  We  are,  however,  in  hopes 
soon  to  have  him  back  among  us ;  for  the  last 
accounts  of  his  health  were  much  more  favour- 
able." 

The  conversation  now  changed  to  other  and  less 
interesting  subjects,  and  soon  after  they  returned 
home. 


^^To  be  continued.) 
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A  VOICE  is  on  the  wind  :  Arise  ! 

And  Song,  from  lulling  lays 
Awakes,  to  sun  her  eager  eyes 

In  glory's  sadden  blaze. 
The  l^ht  has  touched  her  from  the  East, 
The  echoing  triumph  thrills  her  breast 

With  melodies  of  praise  ! 

No  conqueror's  lust  of  others'  good, 

—  Begins  the  joyous  song  — 
No  haste  to  quench  in  others'  blood 

l%e  anger  bom  of  wrong, 
Our  victory  stains  1  unchalleDged  rose, 
In  mad  despite,  invading  foes ; — 

And  Bight  hath  made  us  strong ! 

The  nations  that  befbn  her  shmnk 
When  England's  voioe  was  loud, 

They  said  that  England's  sun  had  sunk ; 
That  England's  might  was  bowed  : — 

And  while  they  said,  a  murmur  came, 

A  thunder-quake,  a  flash  of  flame 
From  yonder  eastern  dond  ! 

There  rolled  and  swelled  the  tawny  host ;  ^ 

Before  their  wild  attack 
Hot  thunder  roated,  and  flags  were  t06t 

Like  foam  when  seas  grow  black. 
What  terror  parts  the  surging  swarm  ! 
What  havoc  plies  the  avenger's  arm  ! 

The  laon  rends  the  pack  ! 

Nor  onee,  nor  twice :— >the  fraatio  orowd. 

Repulsed,  the  fight  renew : 
For  many  were  the  host,  and  proud, 

And  England's  swords  were  few. 
Full  fiercely,  step  by  step,  recoil 
The  plunderers  on  the  bloody  mil 

Their  countless  alain  bestrew. 

But  firm  and  swift,  though  one  to  ten. 

Amidst  the  dire  mellay, 
Still  forwards  strove  those  English  Men, 

Till  night  o'ertook  the  fray : 
And  on  the  ground  they  won,  their  posts 
Hard  on  the  still  resisting  host's, 

The  weary  warriors  lay. 

Then  to  the  crowning  fight  awoke 

The  heroes,  hero-led : 
Then,  crushed  with  Britain's  thunder-stroke, 

The  pride  of  Asia  fled : — 
The  stream  they  crossed  but  yesterday. 
With  boastful  rage,  in  bright  array, 

Rolls  bloody  with  their  dead. 

The  flre  is  quenched.    Like  chastened  hounds, 

The  outlaws  peace  implore. 
The  sword  has  traced  our  empire  bounds, 

With  precious  blood,  once  more, — 
Of  Youth,  just  roused  by  glory's  lights,— 
Of  Age,  that  rests  from  fifty  fights. 

On  yonder  soltry  shore. 

No  tear  I    For  aught  august  or  high. 

No  vulgar  price  is  found. 
And  well  the  soldiers  rest,  that  lie 

Where  honour  strews  the  ground 
With  spells  sublime,  whose  power  shall  live 
While  England's  heart  and  might  survive, 

And  England's  songs  resound  I 

Nor  sleep  they  all  1    From  yonder  strand 

What  brighten'd  spirits  rise. 
And  hover  o'er  the  native  land 

That  hails  their  victories  I 


Ye  warrior  souls  1  rejoiee  1  and  read 
The  glory  of  your  deathless  deed 
In  Albion's  queenly  eyes  1 

White  Albion !  what  a  rapture  sttzred 

Her  inmost  bosom  through, 
When  first  the  swelling  tale  she  heard ! 

How  bright  her  aspect  grew. 
When  from  the  birth-place  of  the  day^ 
The  triumph,  like  a  meteor  ray, 

Its  radiance  o'er  her  threw  ! 

She  rose ;  and  to  the  eastern  sky 
She  turned,  with  steadfast  gaze. 

And  towering  head,  and  flashkg  eye, — 
And  briefly  spoke  her  praise ; — 

What  ftiller  words  can  Fame  deolare  1— 

'*  These  aus  mt  Enoush,  as  thbt  wbbb 
in  past  illu8tbi0u8  dats." 

To  you,  strong  winners  of  the  ptise. 

Undaunted  men,  to  yon 
This  noble  height  in  Albion's  eyes. 

This  high  approof  is  due ; 
That,  worthy  of  your  arms  and  race. 
From  field  to  field,  in  honour's  plaoe, 

Your  valour  forward  flew. 

Sons  of  the  Land  the  first  in  light, 

The  bravest  of  the  bold. 
Ye  knew  what  blaaonries  make  faii^ 

The  banner  ye  uphold  : 
What  names  it  bears,  that  yours  shall  crown, 
What  Spirits  of  her  old  renown 

It  wraps  in  every  fold  ! 

Nor  this  alone  hath  cheered  you  on; 

Ye  knew  the  trust  and  pride 
Of  all  at  home  ye  call  your  own, 

Were  breathmg  at  your  side; 
Ye  knew  what  hopes  your  fiOhers  wans. 
What  pulses  thrill  for  every  arm. 

What  love  your  perils  tried  I 

The  veteran  in  the  diimney  seat. 

Whose  day  of  war  is  done. 
Warms  to  your  deeds  with  youthful  heat, 

Like  eagles  in  the  sun. 
With  quivering  lip  and  thirsty  ears 
He  drinks  the  tale;  nor  feels  his  yean 

While  telling  how  ye  won. 

And  where  the  noble  story  comes, 
Through  hamlet,  mart,  or  aisle. 

Where'er  on  England's  haunts  and  hoflwt 
Her  matchless  women  smile^ — 

White  bosoms  heave,  the  bright  tear  starts 

In  rapture  fr^m  the  angel  hearts 
That  bless  your  native  isle  ! 

Come  back  I  they  sigh,  from  Indian  sky, 

To  find  the  welcome  here. 
The  brave  deserve  from  Beauty's  eys^ 

The  true,  frt>m  lips  sincere; 
Come  back  !  for  Love  to  valour  pays 
A  dearer  boon  than  monaroh's  graee, 

Or  crowd  or  senateVi  eheer  1 

And  Song,  the  bird  of  heaven,  that  loves 

To  bask  in  glory's  light, 
Shall  hasten  to  its  parent  groves, 

To  bring  with  joyous  fli^t, 
Their  laurels  fresh  with  purest  dew, 
To  wreathe  the  roll  of  Fame,  for  you, 

That  History's  pen  shall  write ! 
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Of  this  Hbtoiy  there  is  published  only  the 
earlier  portion:  but  it  oontains  sufficient  assurance 
that  the  work  will  be  the  greatest  regarding  that 
most  momentous  epoch  in  the  deyelopment  of 
homanity,  which  Europe  has  yet  produced.  In  re- 
qoiate  Imowledge  and  tiie  power  of  appreciating  it, 
in  complete  acquaintance  with  the  materials  on 
which  the  history  of  Greece  must  be  founded,  and 
in  the  capacity  to  sift  these  with  the  sagacity  of 
the  true  critic,  and  to  arrange,  value,  and  expose 
them,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  highest  art, 
III,  Grote  is  inferior  to  none  of  his  illustrious 
predecessors.  In  that  universal  sympathy  with  the 
throbbings  of  man's  heart  in  all  circumstances 
and  conditions,  without  which  no  one  can  be  a 
historian,  he  is  as  accomplished  as  the  best.  Qut 
he  superadds  a  knowledge  of  practical  affairs,  and 
the  concomitant  ability  to  select  what  is  impor- 
tant in  history,  to  descry  the  moving  and  dbter- 
VIXI5G  CAUSE  in  the  progress  of  a  people,  and  to 
separate  it  from  simply  concurrent  and  compara- 
tirely  unimportant  phenomena,  which,  among  the 
vriters  on  Greece^  we  have  hitherto  sought  in 
rain. 

It  were  the  worst  of  ingratitude  to  speak,  even 
by  implication,  slightingly  of  Bishop  Thirlw all's 
very  meritorious  work.  Until  that  elaborate  book 
was  written,  we  had  nothing  in  England  to  which 
the  title  of  the  History  of  Greece  could  be  given, 
without  a  profanation  of  the  name.  Gillies's  is 
a  mere  compilation^  and  that  by  a  man — worthy 
enough,  as  matters  go,  of  the  station  of  royal 
lustoriographer,  or,  if  chance  had  so  ordered  it, 
even  of  poet  laureate — who,  during  his  whole 
existence,  never  cherished  a  thought  which  could 
1^  to  any  Infinite  larger  than  the  contents  of 
bis  *  foursquare  "  Study  ;  and  Mitpord  only 
cared  for  the  Greeks  in  so  far  as  they  could  render 
the  acceptable  service  of,  through  tieir  mistakes 
and  the  failure  of  their  earnest  struggles,  aiding  him 
in  eternizing  a  wretched  Pitt  politics : — the  im- 
Qiortal  sacrifice  of  Leonidas,  and  the  heroic,  though 
"iespairing  bursts  of  Demosthemc  invective  and 
tnunpet^tongued  summonses  even  to  a  hopeless 
'^^istance,  smelling  democratic  in  his  eyes  and 
offensive  to  that  selfish,  sceptic^  utterly  negative, 
and  all-shivering  aristocraticism  which  they  called 
tbe  cofwerwrtim,  (save  the  mark  !)  of  the  idol  of 
Uiethen  sUtesmen  of  England  I  Thirlwall,  in  brave 
and  indignant  recoil,  spumed  these  puerilities  and 
Jf^wrations  utterly  away,  and  tried  to  know 
J'wece,  so  that,  wiUiout  regard  to  passing  events, 
^J  that  great  people  he  might  himself  be  taught  :— 
he  is  a  man  of  a  large  heart,  and  therefore  ever 
open  to  mstmction  by  any  tidings  from  the  uni- 
^M**  Hf  did  not  indeed  —  although  also  well 
able--wTite  books  on  h  or  ro;  through  which 
?^«t4ke  he  is  now  lean  Bishop  of  St.  David's, 
"»teadof  swelling  with  the  purple  and  turtle  of 
««  See  of  London ;    being  quite  able,  notwith- 


standing, to  comprehend  Greece.  But  his  History, 
with  its  manifold  excellencies,  belongs  to  the 
Academy  and  the  Scholar.  Not  that  he  is  blame- 
able  for  being  a  Scholar  ;  but  the  historian,  who 
should  involve  and  master  the  scholar,  has  not, 
in  this  case,  quite  accomplished  the  latter  feat. 
Much  of  his  important  work  belongs  accordingly  to 
his  cell  at  Cambridge ;  and  when  reading  many 
of  its  chapters,  one  might  easily  be  deceived  into 
the  feeling  that  he  was  gathering  most  admirable 
lore  from  an  article  in  the  Classical  Museum*  In 
the  early  part  of  it  especially,  and,  indeed,  all 
through,  we  have  Archffiology  instead  of  History. 
Not  that  his  right-hearted  sympathies  with  what 
b  worthy  and  noble  ever  flag :  but  by  not  enough 
subjugating  his  scholarly  nature,  so  much  is  often 
given  to  critical  and  laborious  inquiry  as  to  parti- 
cular facts,  that  the  great  order  and  march  of  his 
History  seems  overlaid.  How  painfully,  for  in- 
stance, or  rather  in  one  sense  how  meritoriously, 
does  he  dissert  on  all  those  shadowy  tribes  which, 
at  the  dawn  of  the  Greek  world,  came  &om  one 
knows  not  where,  and  concurred  in  peopling  the 
Hellenic  lands !  And  yet  what  boots  it?  In  so 
far  as  there  explained,  these  separate  people  had 
no  cognizable  separate  or  distinct  peculiarities, 
which,  afterwardis  unfolding  themselves,  made 
Greece  what  it  was.  No  doubt  they,  too,  like  all 
human  races,  had  especial  characteristics,  and  as 
little  doubt  that  the  sum  of  them  conspired  to  pro- 
duce the  final,  harmonious  whole ;  but,  unless  such 
characteristics  can  be  discerned,  and  their  conse- 
quences traced,  it  is  of  value  only  to  the  Antiquary 
or  Ethnographer,  to  be  informed,  through  laborious 
research,  in  what  valley  these  people  previously 
lived,  or  through  what  mountain  pass  they  emi- 
grated to  novel  seato.  Bishop  Thirlwall's  work  will 
long  be  valued  as  a  storehouse  not  of  authentic  facte 
merely,  but  of  acute  and  enlarged  criticism,  though 
for  the  foregoing  reasons  we  cannot  regard  it  in 
the  historical  line  as  a  book  of  finished  art. 

This  early  portion  of  Mr.  Grote's  history  is  per- 
haps the  most  difficult  and  trying  of  all,  as  the 
beginning  of  a  long  development ;  and  it  is  occupied 
with  the  Myths,  Ihai  in  colours,  dazzling  and  varied 
as  light  reflected  by  the  fresh  dewdrop,  filled  the 
morning  of  Greece.  But  at  this  very  outset  we  have 
the  strongest  proof  of  the  historian's  practical  sense; 
for  at  once,  and  without  disguise,  he  presente  these 
old  tales  of  gods  and  men,  the  genealogies  acts  and 
functions  of  the  deities,  and  the  legends  of  the  toils 
of  demi-gods,  and  the  wars  of  heroes,  simply  and 
avowedly  as  mythic  and  legendary,  and  not  histori- 
cal at  alL  It  is  true,  this  idea,  at  the  present  time, 
involves  no  originality ;  but  the  acceptance,  or,  at 
least,  presentation  of  it,  in  ito  due  completeness, 
has  not  been  common  in  our  latest  and  best  his- 
tories. While  stating  the  truth,  writers  hitherto 
have  felt  it  necessary  to  say  much,  like  Nikbuhr, 
in  demonstration  of  it ;  and  unless,  perhaps,  in 


rlA  ^^  ^  Qmct:  I.  Lagradarr  Otmm  ;  II.  Gneiaa  Histoir  to  Um  nign  oC  Peuiitratus  at  AUie&i.     Bj  QMxg« 
Grote.   2toU.    London:  MumJ. 
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the  case  of  Arnold,  the  reality  of  the  myth  or 
legend,  has  heen  so  mixed  up  with  discussions 
on  its  pretended  historical  grounds,  that,  in  com- 
pany, they  hare  both  vanished  as  shadows. 
The  Myths,  however,  are  no  shadows  here. 
They  are  subjected  to  examination  indeed,  but 
only  that  the  tradition  may  be  represented  as  it 
was,  and  those  august  images  exactly  reproduced, 
out  of  belief  in  which  the  Greek  intellect  worked 
its  long  and  glorious  course.  Uranos,  Kronos 
and  the  Titans,  Zeus,  Apollo,  and  Athene,  Prome- 
theus the  god-defier,  demi-gods  without  number, 
the  fearful  Pelopids,  the  Aigonauts,  the  wars  of 
Thebes,  and  the  legend  of  Troy  divine, — all  are 
here,  robed  in  majesty,  even  as  we  knew  and 
lived  among  them  while  young,  before  our  faith, 
so  full  and  confiding,  in  Helen  s  youth  and  beauty, 
and  in  the  struggles^  and  victories^  and  wander- 
ings, and  fateful  doom  of  the  confederated  heroes, 
was  questioned  by  the  angular  demonstrations  of 
the  foolish,  ruthless,  ice-b^otten  Dio! 

Not  only,  however,  is  the  mythology  uti^w^ 
rical^  but  it  must  be  accepted,  with  Mr.  Grote,  as 
a  primary  and  inexplioabU  fieict  in  the  history  of 
that  people.  It  were  as  easy  to  say  why  a  Greek 
was  not  a  Celt  or  Negro,  as  why,  instead  of  en* 
closing  victims  in  an  osier  tower  for  a  holocaust, 
or  worshipping  some  devilish  fetish,  he  peopled 
the  world  with  riant  deities,  conversed  with 
nymphs  and  naiads,  listened  with  reverence  to  the 
voice  of  Pan  as  the  old  forests  swung  in  the 
breeze,  or  saw  the  great  god  Helios  careering 
through  the  sky  in  his  chariot,  and  gazing  all  the 
while  on  favourite  haunts,  where  his  beautiful 
cattle  grazed.  As  the  mythology  is,  so  we  must 
take  it;  just  as  we  accept  the  seed  from  which  the 
tree  is  to  spring,  nor  look  deeper  into  the  myste- 
ries of  its  organization.  From  the  nature  of  the 
tree,  it  is  no  more  possible  to  deduce  the  character 
and  organization  of  the  seed,  than,  from  the  nature 
of  the  Greek  race,  to  evolve  its  primary  notions 
concerning  the  gods.  These  notions  are,  in  fact, 
among  our  first  discernible  elements  of  its  nature, 
which  we  must  take  as  we  find  %  springing  up 
inexplicably,  but  gifted  with  power  unsurpassec^ 
and  a  freshness  never  known  before — ami<f  some 
obscure  valleys  in  a  nook  of  Europe.  How  the 
phenomenon  came,  tell  we  cannot ;  nor,  indeed,  is 
it  easy  to  comprehend  it  after  it  has  appeared. 
We  approach  it  only  by  recalling — ^he  who  can 
— ^the  springtime  of  his  own  youth.  To  the  early 
Greek,  the  daisy  spoke  as  to  the  child  ;  the  mur- 
mur of  the  stream  was  a  companion  voice ;  Crod 
bent  the  rainbow,  and  frowned  in  the  storm.  Alas ! 
that  through  the  weight  of  custom,  tbose  joyous 
reminiscences  become  so  faded,  that  the  Greek 
mythology  has  sunk  with  most,  not  merely  into 
what  is  scientifically  false — for  so  are  the  realest 
of  childhood's  inspirations — ^but  into  the  chaos  of 
bizarrt  and  unintelligible  things ! 

The  pansy  at  my  feet 

Doth  the  same  tale  repeat : 
Wbither  is  fled  the  visionary  gleam. 
Where  is  it  now— the  glory  and  the  dnam  I 

But  we  esteem  Mr.  Grote*s  account  of  the 
erUical   pocntion   of  the   Greek   mythology,  of 


less  moment  than  his  thorough  conviction  of 
its  import  as  the  root  of  subsequent  Greek 
development.  With  every  people,  indeed,  where 
the  higher  and  imaginative  faculties  prepon- 
derate, whether  they  are  practically  unfolded  or 
not  (the  Romans  were  very  littie  such)  some  system 
of  myths  and  legends  is  the  source  from  which 
the  most  important  phenomena  of  their  subsequent 
existence  spring.  As  an  extreme  instance,  look 
at  the  Jews.  The  religion  of  that  people  has  long 
been  essentially  mythical.  For  all  purposes  of 
reality,  what  was  universal  in  Judaism — ^those 
universal  features  in  the  age  of  their  patriarchs, 
and  the  grand  lessons  of  their  seers  and  lyrists, 
has,  for  its  votaries,  ceased  to  exist ;  having  given 
way  before  interpretations  of  certain  parts  of  the 
Sacred  Volume,  having  no  more  true  foundation 
than  one  may  find  among  the  legends  of  old  Bri- 
tain concerning  the  return  of  Arthur  and  Excali- 
bur  :  and  yet,  through  the  weight  of  these  myths, 
this  people  has  for  centuries  been  voluntarily  ex- 
truded firom  amongst  other  nations,  and  with  all  its 
great  and  undeniable  qualities  consented  to  remain 
as  a  spectacle.  Not^  even  in  drcumstanoes  most 
favourable  for  their  extermination,  can  old  my- 
thologies be  easily  rooted  out  and  rendered  ineffec- 
tual over  future  events.  A  novel  creed  r^ardmg 
divine  things,  impressed  by  a  more  enlightened 
people, — which  is  certainly  the  most  powerful  of 
all  means  of  change, — has  so  seldom  full  effect, 
that  we  rather  find  the  old  mythology  trans- 
planting into  the  midst  of  the  new  belief  its 
more  fixed  forms  and  ideas,  and  claiming, 
among  its  systems  and  traditions,  a  place  under 
new  appellations,  for  the  ancient  heroes.  Pagan 
Europe,  for  instance,  became  Christian ;  but 
then  Christianity  became  more  than  half  Pa- 
gan, of  which  potent  relics  still  exist  in  the  tian 
of  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor's  triple  crown. 
But  the  Greek  mythology  was  never  disturbed 
or  affected  by  external  influence.  It  remained 
during  their  entire  existence,  as  their  first 
inheritance  from  the  unknown ;  and  it  was 
the  effort  through  all  succeeding  epochs  of  their 
philosophy,  poetiy,  and  art,  to  reooncUe  it  to  them- 
selves,  and  themselves  to  it,  in  their  interpretations 
of  the  manifold  experiences  regarding  the  material 
order  of  nature,  and  the  moral,  social,  and  po- 
litical feelings  and  requirements  of  Man,  which 
sprang  up  with  the  growth  of  civilisation.  The  part 
of  Mr.  Grote's  work  which  unquestionably  struck 
us  most^  is  that  elaborate  sixteenth  chapter,  in 
which  he  unfolds  the  leading  principles  of  this 
progress  in  all  its  phases.  The  following  extract 
isy  in  many  points  of  view,  very  emphatic,  and  b 
a  good  specimen  of  his  labours.  He  is  unfoidin? 
the  phenomena  of  the  growing  scission  of  the 
spirit  of  physical  inquiry  and  the  Homeric  my- 
cology. 

Nor  was  it  alone  as  an  ethieal  and  sodal  eritie  tbst 
Xenophanis  stood  distingoiBhed.  He  was  one  of  a  great 
and  eminent  triad —Thalls  and  Pythagoras  bemf  th^ 
others— -who,  in  the  sixth  oentory  before  the  Chri^iaa 
era,  first  opened  up  those  veins  of  speettladve  philoMphy 
which  occupied  afterwards  so  large  a  portion  of  Gredao 
intelleetnal  energy.  Of  the  material  diiforenoee  between 
the  threes  I  do  not  here  speak  ;  I  ngsid  themody  io 
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refereneeto  the  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  philosophy  which 
preceded  them,  and  from  which  all  three  deyiated  by  a 
step,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  in  all  the  history  of 
philosophy.  In  the  scheme  of  ideas  common  to  Homer 
and  to  the  Hesiodic  Theogony  (as  has  been  already 
stated,)  we  find  nature  distributed  into  a  variety  of  per- 
sooal  agencies,  administered  according  to  the  free-will 
of  diiferent  Beings  more  or  less  analogous  to  man;  each 
of  these  Beings  hkring  his  own  character,  attributes,  and 
powers,  his  own  sources  of  pain  and  pleasure,  and  his 
own  especial  sympathies  or  antipathies  with  human 
indiridnals  ;  each  being  determined  to  act  or  ibrbear,  to 
grant  IkTour  or  inflict  injury  in  his  own  department  of 
phenomena,  according  as  men,  or  perhaps  other  Beings 
analogous  to  himself,  might  conciliate  or  offend  him. 
The  Gods,  properly  so  called,  (those  who  bore  a  proper 
name  and  received  some  public  or  fiunily  worship,)  were 
the  most  commanding  and  capital  members  amidst  this 
fast  network  of  agents,  risible  and  inrisible,  spread  over 
the  nnirerse.  The  whole  riew  of  nature  was  purely 
religions  and  subjective,  the  spontaneous  suggestion  of 
the  early  mind  :  it  proceeded  from  the  instinctive  ten- 
dencies of  the  feelings  and  imagination  to  transport,  to 
the  world  without,  the  fomiliar  type  of  fVee-will  and 
cooteions  persimal  action :  above  all,  it  took  deep  hold 
of  the  emotions,  from  the  widely  extended  sympathy 
which  it  so  perpetuaUy  called  forth  between  man  and 
nature. 

The  first  attempt  to  disenthral  the  phUosophic  intel- 
lect from  this  all-personifying  religious  faith,  and  to  con- 
stitote  a  method  of  interpreting  nature  distinct  ftrom  the 
spontaneous  inspirations  of  untaught  minds,  is  to  be 
found  in  Thalds,  Xenophands  and  Pythagoras,*  in  the 
sixth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  It  is  in  them 
that  we  first  find  the  idea  of  Person  tacitly  set  aside  or 
limited,  and  an  impersonal  Nature  conceived  as  the 
object  of  study.  The  divine  husband  and  wife,  Oceanus 
and  Tethys,  parents  of  many  gods  and  of  the  Oceanic 
nymphs,  together  with  the  avenging  goddess  Styx,  are 
trualated  into  the  material  substance  watery  or,  as  we 
oi#t  rather  to  eay,  the  Fluid:  and  Thalds  set  himself  to 
pioTe  that  water  was  the  primitive  element,  out  of  which 
all  the  difilBrent  natural  substances  had  been  formed.  He, 
uwell  as  Xenophan^s  and  Pythagoras,  started  the 
problem  of  physical  philosophy,  with  its  objective  char- 
Mter  and  invariable  laws,  to  be  discoverable  by  a  pro- 
per and  methodical  application  of  the  human  intellect. 

The  Greek  word  *vetf,  denoting  nature,  and  its  deri- 
i^tiTes  pkytiet  and  phyriology,  unknown  in  that  large 
sense  to  Homer,  or  Hesiod,  as  well  as  the  word  KoimoB 
to  denote  the  mundane  system,  first  appears  with  these 
philosophers.  The  elemental  analysis  of  Thales— the 
one  unchangeable  cosmic  substance,  varying  only  in 
appearance,  but  not  in  reality,  as  suggested  by  Xeno- 
phanes, —  and  the  geometrical  and  arithmetical  combi- 
nations of  Pythagoras, — all  these  were  different  ways 
of  approaching  the  explanation  of  physical  phenomena, 
ud  each  gave  rise  to  a  distinct  school  or  succession  of 
philosophers.  But  they  all  agreed  in  departing  firom 
the  primitive  method,  and  in  recognising  determinate 
properties,  invariable  sequences,  and  objective  truth,  in 
nature  —  either  independent  of  jwilling  or  designing 
agents,  or  serving  to  these  latter  at  once  as  an  indis- 
pensable subject-matter  and  as  a  limiting  condition. 
Xenophan^s  disclaimed  openly  all  knowledge  respecting 
the  gods,  and  pronounced  that  no  man  could  have  any 
Beans  of  ascertaining  when  he  was  right  and  when  he 
^na  wrong,  in  affimations  respeoti^  them :  while 
Pythagoras  represents  in  part  the  scientific  tendencies 
of  his  age,  in  part  also  the  spirit  of  mysticism  and  of 
>pocial  fraternities  for  religious  and  ascetic  observance, 
which  became  diAued  throughout  Greece  in  the  sixth 
o^tnry  before  the  Caunstian  era:  this  was  another 
point  whieh  placed  him  in  antipathy  with  the  simple, 
fuieonsdous  and  demonstrative  faith  of  the  old  poets,  as 
well  as  with  the  current  legends. 

If  these  distinguished  men,  when  they  ceased  to  fol- 
low the  primitive  instinct  of  tracing  the  phenomena  of 
^*^on  to  personal  and  designing  agents,  passed  over, 
not  at  once  to  indnction  and  obserTatioDj  but  to  a  mis- 


employment  of  abstract  words,  substituting  metaphysi- 
cal eidola  in  the  place  of  polytheism,  and  to  an  exagger- 
ated application  of  certain  narrow  physical  theories,  we 
are  to  remember  that  nothing  else  could  be  expected 
fh>m  the  scanty  stock  of  facts  then  accessible,  and  that 
the  most  profound  study  of  the  human  mind  points  out 
such  transition  as  an  ineritable  law  of  intellectual  pro- 
gress. At  present  we  have  to  compare  them  only  with 
that  state  of  the  Greek  mind  which  they  partially  super- 
seded, and  with  which  they  were  in  decided  opposition. 
The  rudiments  of  physical  science  were  conceived  and 
developed  among  superior  men ;  but  the  religious  feel- 
ing of  the  mass  was  averse  to  them  ;  and  the  aversion, 
though  gradually  mitigated,  never  wholly  died  away. 
Some  of  the  philosophers  were  not  backward  In  charg- 
ing others  with  irieligion;  while  the  multitude  seems  to 
have  felt  the  same  sentiment  more  or  less  towards  all 
— or  towards  that  postulate  of  constant  sequences,  with 
determinate  conditions  of  occurrence,  which  scientifio 
study  implies,  and  which  they  could  not  reconcile  with 
their  belief  in  the  agency  of  the  gods,  to  whom  they 
were  constantly  praying  for  special  succour  and  blessings. 

The  discrepancy  between  the  scientific  and  the  reli- 
gious point  of  view  was  dealt  with  differently  by  differ- 
ent philosophers.  Thus  Socrates  openly  admitted  it, 
and  assigned  to  each  a  distinct  and  independent  province. 
He  distributed  phenomena  into  two  elasses :  one  wherein 
the  connexion  of  antecedent  and  consequent  was  invari- 
able and  ascertainable  by  human  study,  and  therefore 
fhtnre  results  accessible  to  a  well-instructed  foresight ; 
the  other,  and  those,  too,  the  most  comprehensive  and 
important,  which  the  gods  had  reserved  for  themselves 
and  their  own  unconditional  .agency,  wherein  there  was 
no  invariable  or  ascertainable  sequence,  and  where  the 
result  could  only  be  foreknown  by  some  omen,  prophecy, 
or  other  special  inspired  communication  f^m  themselves. 
Each  of  these  classes  was  essentially  distinct,  and  re- 
quired to  be  looked  at  and  dealt  with  in  a  manner  radi- 
cally incompatible  with  the  other.  Socrat^  held  it 
wrong  to  apply  the  scientific  interpretation  to  the  latter, 
or  the  theological  interpretation  to  the  former.  Physios 
and  astronomy,  in  his  opinion,  belonged  to  the  divine 
class  of  phenomena,  in  which  human  research  was  in- 
sane, fruitless,  and  impious. 

On  the  other  hand,  Hippocrat^  the  contemporary  of 
Socrat^,  denied  the  discrepancy,  and  merged  into  one 
those  two  classes  of  phenomena, — the  divine  and  the 
scientifically  determinable,  —  which  the  latter  had  put 
asunder.  Hippocrates  treated  all  phenomena  as  at  once 
both  divine  and  scientifically  determinable.  In  discuss- 
ing certain  peculiar  bodily  disorders  found  among  the 
Scythians,  he  observes,  ''The  Scythians  themselves 
ascribe  the  cause  of  this  to  God,  and  reverence  and 
bow  down  to  such  sufferers,  each  man  fearing  that  he 
may  suffer  the  like :  and  I  myself  think  too  that  these 
affections,  as  well  as  all  others,  are  divine :  no  one 
among  them  is  either  more  divine  or  more  human  than 
another,  but  i^  are  on  the  same  footing,  and  all  divine; 
nevertheless  each  of  them  has  its  own  physical  condi- 
tions, and  not  one  occurs  without  such  physical  condi- 
tions." 

A  third  distinguished  philosopher  of  the  same  day, 
Anaxagoras,  allegorized  Zeus  and  the  other  personal 
gods,  and  proclaimed  the  doctrine  of  one  common  per- 
vading Mind,  as  having  first  established  order  and  sys- 
tem in  the  mundane  aggregate,  which  had  once  been  in 
a  state  of  chaos,  — and  ajs  still  manifesting  its  uninter- 
rupted agency  for  wise  and  good  purposes.  Tliis  gene- 
ral doctrine  obtained  much  admiration  from  Plato  and 
Aristotle :  but  they  at  the  same  time  remarked  with 
surprise,  that  Anaxagoras  never  made  any  use  at  all  of 
his  own  general  doctrine  for  the  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature;  that  he  looked  for  nothing  but 
physical  causes  and  connecting  laws,  so  that  in  fact  the 
spirit  of  his  particular  researches  was  not  materially 
different  firom  those  of  Democritns  or  Leudppus,  what- 
ever might  be  the  difference  in  their  general  theories. 
His  investigations  in  meteorology  and  astronomy,  treat- 
ing the  heavenly  bodies  as  subjects  for  calculation,  have 
been  already  noticed  as  offensive,  not  only  to  the  gene* 
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nl  pablic  of  Greece,  bat  eTen  to  Soorat^s  himself  among 
them :  he  was  tried  at  Athens,  and  seems  to  have 
escaped  condemnation  onl  j  by  voluntary  exile. 

The  three  eminent  men  just  namedj  all  essentially 
different  from  each  other,  may  be  taken  as  illnstrations 
of  the  philosophical  mind  of  Greece  daring  the  last  half 
of  the  fifth  century  &c.  Scientific  pursuits  Imd  acquired 
a  powerful  hold,  and  adjusted  themselyes  in  yarious 
ways  with  the  prevalent  religious  feeUngs  of  the  age. 
Both  Hippocrates  and  Anaxagoras  modified  their  ideas 
of  the  divine  agency  so  as  to  suit  their  thirst  for  scienti- 
fic research.  According  to  the  former,  the  gods  were 
the  really  efficient  agents  in  the  production  of  all  pheno- 
mena,—the  mean  and  indifferent  not  less  than  the 
terrific  or  tutelary  :  being  thus  alike  connected  with  all 
phenomena,  they  were  specially  associated  with  none; 
and  the  proper  task  of  the  inquirer  was,  to  find  oat  those 
rales  and  conditions  by  which  (he  assumed)  their 
agency  was  always  determined,  and  according  to  which 
it  might  be  foretold.  And  this  led  naturally  to  the  pro- 
ceeding which  Plato  and  Aristotle  remark  in  Anaxa- 
goras,— that  the  all-govemingand  Infinite  Mind,  having 
been  announced  in  sublime  language  at  the  beginning  of 
his  treatise,  was  afterwards  led  out  of  sight,  and  never 
applied  to  the  explanation  of  particular  phenomena, 
being  as  mnch  consistent  with  one  modification  of 
nature  as  with  another.  Now  such  a  view  of  the  divine 
agency  could  uever  be  reconciled  with  the  religious  feel- 
ings of  the  ordinary  Grecian  believer,  even  as  they  stood 
in  the  time  of  Anuagoras;  still  less  could  it  have  been 
reconciled  with  those  of  the  Homeric  man,  more  than 
three  centuries  earlier.  To  him  Zeus  and  Ath^nd  were 
oonceived  as  definite  Persons,  objects  of  special  reve- 
rence, hopes,  and  fears,  and  animated  with  peoaliar 
feelings,  sometimes  of  favour,  sometimes  of  wrath,  to- 
wards himself  or  his  family  or  country;  they  were  pro- 
pitiated by  his  prayers,  and  prevailed  upon  to  lend  him 
succour  in  danger,  while  they  were  offisnded  and  dis- 
posed to  bring  evil  upon  him  if  he  omitted  to  render 
thanks  or  sacrifice :  tlds  sense  of  individual  commonion 
with,  and  dependence  upon  them,  was  the  essence  of  his 
faith.  And  vrith  that  fiuth,  the  all-pervading  Mind 
proclaimed  by  Anaxagoras,— which  had  no  more  con- 
cern with  one  man  or  one  phenomenon  than  with 
another, — could  never  be  brought  into  harmony;  nor 
could  the  believer,  while  he  prayed  with  sincerity  for 
special  blessings  or  protection  from  the  gods,  acquiesce 
in  the  doctrine  of  Hippocrates,  that  their  agency  was 
governed  by  constant  laws  and  physical  conditions. 

That  radical  discord  between  the  mental  impulses  of 
sdence  and  religion,  which  manifests  itself  so  decisively 
daring  the  most  cultivated  ages  of  Greece,  and  which 
harassed  more  or  less  so  many  of  the  philosophers,  pro- 
duced its  most  afflicting  result  in  the  condemnation  of 
Socrates  by  the  Athenians.  According  to  the  remark- 
able passage  recently  cited  from  XenophAn,  it  will 
appear  that  Socrates  agreed  with  his  countrymen  in 
denouncing  physical  speculations  as  impious,— -that  he 
reoo^ised  the  religious  process  of  discovery  as  a  pecu- 
liar branch,  co-ordinate  with  the  scientific,  —  and  that 
he  laid  down  a  theory,  of  which  the  basis  was,  the  con- 
fessed divergence  of  these  two  processes  fh>m  the 
beginning,  thereby  seemingly  satisfying  the  exigenoies 
of  rehgioas  hopes  aud  fears  on  the  one  hand,  and  those 
of  reason,  in  her  ardour  for  ascertaining  the  invariable 
laws  of  phenomena,  on  the  other.  We  may  remark 
that  the  theory  of  this  religious  and  extra-scientific 
process  of  discovery  was  at  that  time  sufficiently  com- 
plete; for  Socrates  could  point  out,  that  those  anomalons 
phenomena  which  the  gods  had  reserved  for  themselves, 
and  into  which  science  was  forbidden  to  pry,  were  yet 
accessible  to  the  seekings  of  the  pious  man,  through 
oracles,  omens,  and  other  exceptional  means  of  com- 
munication which  divine  benevolence  vouchsafed  to 
M^open.    Considering  thus  to  how  great  an  extent 

«^*  %^u'^®''*^®/  '"  ^®*^  "^'^  *J»«  religious 
puWio  of  Athens,  and  considering  moreover  that  his 
^r^"?  ""^  ""^^  rehjpous  duties  vras  assiduous,  we 
Sf^w'^^*''."fu^*°?P*'^"  does  wonder,  how  it  cSuld 
1»T«  bapp^aod  that  the  Athenian  dikaeta  mirto^k  his 


at  the  end  of  his  life  for  an  ineligioui  nu.  Bat  we 
see,  by  the  defence  which  Xenophon  as  well  u  Pl&io 
gives  for  him,  that  the  Athenian  public  really  con- 
sidered him,  in  spite  of  his  own  disclaimer,  as  homo- 
geneous with  Anaxagoras  and  the  other  phyaieal 
inquirers,  because  he  had  applied  similar  soie&tific 
reasonings  to  moral  and  social  phenomena :  they  looked 
upon  him  with  the  same  displeasure  as  he  hintself  felt 
towards  the  physical  philosophers,  and  we  cannot  bot 
admit  that  in  this  respect  they  were  mora  unfortunately 
consistent  than  he  was.  It  is  true  that  the  mode  of 
defence  adopted  by  Socratis  contributed  much  to  the 
verdict  found  against  him,  and  that  he  was  further 
weighed  down  by  private  offlance  given  to  po?reifaI 
individuals  and  coteries;  but  all  these  separate  antipt- 
thies  found  their  best  account  in  swelling  the  cry  against 
him  as  an  over-curious  sceptic  and  as  an  inpioas  in- 
novator. 

Now  the  scission  thus  produced  between  the  superior 
minds  and  the  multitude,  in  consequence  of  the  develop- 
ment of  science  and  the  scientifio  point  of  view,  is  a 
faot  of  great  moment  in  the  history  of  Greek  progress, 
and  forms  an  important  contrast  between  the  age  of 
Homer  and  Hesiod  aad  that  of  Thncydid^;  thongh  ia 
point  of  fact  even  the  multitude,  during  this  hUei  age, 
wero  partially  modified  by  those  very  scientific  riews 
which  they  regarded  with  disfavour.  And  we  nasi 
keep  in  view  the  primitive  roligious  fiuth,  once  anivenal 
and  unobstruoted,  but  subsequently  distorbed  by  the 
intrusions  of  science;  we  must  follow  the  gnat  change, 
as  weU  in  respect  to  enlarged  intelligence  as  to  refine- 
ment of  social  and  ethical  feeling,  among  the  Greeks, 
from  the  Hesiodio  times  downward,  in  order  to  render 
some  account  of  the  altered  manner  in  which  the 
ancient  mythes  came  to  be  dealt  vrith.  These  mytto, 
the  spontaneous  growth  of  a  creative  and  penonifyiog 
interprotatiott  of  naturo,  had  strndk  root  in  Greeian 
associations  at  a  time  when  the  national  faith  nqniied 
no  support  from  what  we  caU  evidence.  They  were 
now  submitted,  not  simply  to  a  feeling,  im»giniiig,  and 
believing  public,  but  also  to  special  classes  of  instncted 
men,  —  philosophers,  historians,  ethical  tMdters,  and 
critics,  — and  to  a  publio  partially  modified  by  their 
ideas  as  well  as  improved  by  a  wider  practical  expe- 
rience. They  wero  not  intended  for  such  an  audience ; 
they  had  ceased  to  be  in  complete  harmony  even  with 
the  lower  strata  of  intellect  and  sentimeatr-iBnch  non 
so  with  the  higher.  Bnt  they  wero  the  cherished 
inheritance  of  a  past  time;  they  wero  interwoveii  in  a 
thousand  ways  with  the  roligious  faith,  the  patriotic 
rotrospect,  and  the  national  worship,  of  every  Greeiaa 
community ;  the  general  type  of  the  mythe  was  the 
ancient,  familiar,  and  universal  form  of  Greeiaa  thon^t, 
which  even  the  most  cultivated  men  had  imbibed  in 
their  childhood  from  the  poets,  and  by  which  they  were 
to  a  certain  degree  unconsciously  enslaved.  Taken  as 
a  whole,  the  mythes  had  acquired  prescriptive  and 
ineffaceable  possession :  to  attack,  call  in  question,  or 
repudiate  the  entiro  bundle  of  them,  was  a  task  painflil 
even  to  undertake,  and  far  bey<md  the  power  of  anyone 
to  accomplish. 

The  thoughtful  reader  will  easily  reeoguise,  in 
this  passage,  not  a  mere  narratiTe  of  facts,  but  s 
complete  command  over  the  causes  of  the  straggles 
of  the  mind  of  Greece.  It  is  a  sketch  merelVi 
but  one  by  a  master,  and  foreshadows  the  hib- 
torian's  full  picture,  when  he  shall  deal  in  detail 
with  the  most  momentous  period  of  the  ancient 
philosophy.  At  one  thing  alone  we  are  mdined 
to  demur :  Mr«  Grote  clearly  adopts  AL  Coiite*^ 
three  historical  epochs  — *  the  religious^  or  rather 
the  Mfthiealy  the  metaphysical,  and  the  positive,  as 
characteristic  of  all  the  transitions  of  human 
thought  regarding  the  universe ;  and  he  signalixes 
the  Greeks  as  having  reached,  and  remained  st, 
the  metaphysical  age.  M.  Comte's  riew,  even  in 
Wgard  to  the  prpgreas  of  phflospphy  m  mtoff,  i* 
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iaoompleto^  inaginiich  as  his  positive  epoch  is  noty 
and  euinot  be  the  ku$.  Perfect  as  a  repreeenta- 
ti(m  of  the  lepresentible  or  phantasmal,  it  yet 
leares  us  amidst  a  display  of  mere  orderly  and 
anociated  forms  and  phantasms  ;  nor  goes  one 
step  towards  replying  to  a  question  which,  being 
luansweredy  leaves  philosophy  a  eaptU  mortuum, 
and  incapable  of  erer  satisfying  the  essential 
tnd  piimaiy  demands  which  the  human  spirit 
makes  of  it ;— the  question,  viz.,  where  and  whence 
u  the  rwli^  of  these  shadows,  how  are  they 
joined  with  the  absolute  and  mniEPRESBimBiiB — 
their  sequences  changed  into  eonnexions^  and  their 
oatward  order  into  effects  springing,  like  the 
human  mind,  from  an  unchangeable  and  endur- 
ing emue  9  The  epoch  whose  characteristio  shall 
be,  Uie  search  for  and  philosophic  definition  of 
this  necessary  connexion,  has  never  yet  histori- 
eally  devebped  itself:  but,  inasmuch  as  the 
minds  and  speculations  of  the  highest  thLnkers 
are  not  limited  to  any  process  of  mere  historic 
cTolntion,  and  seeing  that  even  epochs  themselyes 
an  aetuaUy  never  pure,  but  rather  exhibit,  in 
reality,  a  prepandertmce  only  of  some  particular 
method  or  idea,— 'it  is,  in  our  view,  a  question  of 
gra^e  doubt,  whether  Flato,  and  some  others  of  the 
grand  intellects  of  Greece,  have  not  often  passed 
thiongh  If.  Comte's  positive  era,  not  Indeed  experi- 
ment^y,  but  with  a  perfect  appreciation  of  its 
spirit,  and  settled  with  vigorous  unmythio  me- 
thod among  the  grander  and  solemn  inquiries 
occapying  that  farther  period,  which,  in  so  far  as 
we  yet  see,  is  the  highest  and  the  last. 

One  more  extract  tempts  us :  it  is  a  view  of  he 
efforts  of  the  poets  to  develop  the  mythology. 

Pindaj  repudiates  some  stories  and  transforms  others, 
because  they  are  inoonsistent  with  his  conceptions  of 
the  gods.  Thus  he  formally  protests  against  the  tale 
that  Pelops  had  been  killed  and  serred  up  at  table  by 
bis  father,  for  the  immortal  gods  to  eat ;  he  shrinks 
from  the  idea  of  imputing  to  them  so  horrid  an  appetite; 
be  pronounces  the  tale  to  have  been  originally  fabri- 
cated b  J  a  Blanderons  neighbour.  Nor  eaa  he  bring 
bimself  to  recount  the  quarrels  between  diiferent  Grods. 
The  amours  of  Zeus  and  Apollo  are  noway  di^leasing 
to  him;  but  he  occasionally  suppresses  some  of  the 
simple  details  of  the  old  mythe,  as  deficient  in  dignity  : 
thus,  according  to  the  Hesiodic  narrative,  Apollo  was  in- 
fbimed  by  a  rayen  of  the  infidelity  of  the  nymph  Cordnis : 
bat  the  mention  of  the  raven  did  not  appear  to  Pindar 
consiatent  with  the  majesty  of  the  god,  and  he  there- 
f<Bre  wn^  np  the  mode  of  detection  in  vague  and 
mysterious  luiguage.  He  feels  considerable  repug- 
■iaee  to  the  ehara^er  of  Odysseus,  and  intimates  more 
than  once  that  Homer  has  ondnly  exalted  him,  by  force 
of  poetical  artifice :  with  the  character  of  the  ^acid  Ajax, 
en  the  other  hand,  he  has  the  deepest  sympathy,  as  well 
u  with  his  untimely  and  inglorious  death,  occasioned 
by  the  undeserved  preference  of  a  less  worthy  rival. 
He  appeals  for  his  authority  usually  to  the  Muse,  but 
sometimes  to  **  ancient  sayings  of  men,"  accompanied 
^th  a  general  allusion  to  story-tellers  aad  bards ;  but 
he  ooeamonally  admits  that  these  stories  present  great 
discrepancy,  and  sometimes  that  they  are  false.  The 
nvrelloos  aad  the  supernatural,  however,  afford  no 
gronnd  whatever  for  rejecting  a  story :  Pindar  makes 
u  express  declaration  to  this  efilect  in  reference  to  the 
^mantic  adventures  of  Perseus  and  the  Gorgon's  head. 
He  treats  even  those  mythical  characters,  which  conflict 
the  most  palpably  with  positive  experience,  as  connected 
bjr  I  real  geneaJogical  thread  with  the  world  before 
un:  not  merely  the  heroes  of  Troy  and  Th^besj  and 


the  demigod  seamen  of  Jasdn  and  the  ship  Argo,  but 
also  the  Centaur  Cheiron,  the  hundred-headed  Typhos, 
the  giant  Alcyoneus,  Antasus,  Bellerophon  and  Pegasus, 
the  Chimaera,  the  Amazons  and  the  Hyperboreans,  all 
appear  painted  on  the  same  canvass,  and  touched  with 
the  same  colours,  as  the  men  of  the  recent  and  recorded 
past,  Phalaris  and  Krossus  ;  only  they  are  thrown  back 
to  a  greater  distance  in  the  perspective.  The  heroic 
aneestors  of  those  great  i£ginetan,  Thessalian,  Thcban, 
Argeian,  &o.  families,  whose  present  members  the  poet 
celebrates  for  their  agonistic  victories,  sympathize  with 
the  exploits  and  second  the  efforts  of  their  descendants : 
the  inestimable  value  of  a  privileged  breed  and  of  the 
stamp  of  nature  is  powerftilly  contrasted  with  the  impo- 
tence of  unassisted  teaching  and  practice.  The  power 
and  skill  of  the  A^eian  Theasns  and  his  relatives  as 
wrestlers,  are  ascribed  partly  to  the  fact  that  their 
ancestor  Pampha^s  in  aibretimo  had  hospitably  enter- 
tained the  Tyndarids  Cast6r  and  Pollux.  Perhaps 
however  the  strongest  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  Pindar's 
mythical  faith  is  affbrded  when  he  notices  a  guilty  in- 
cident with  shame  and  repugnance,  but  with  an  unwill- 
ing confession  of  its  tmth,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fratri- 
cide coflunitted  on  Phoous  by  his  brothers  Peleus  and 
Telamdn. 

.£schylns  and  Sophool&i  exhibit  the  same  spontane- 
ous and  nninqniring  fiuth  as  Pindar  in  the  legendary 
antiquities  of  Greece,  taken  as  a  whole;  but  they  allow 
themselves  greater  license  as  to  the  details.  It  was 
indi^nsable  to  the  success  of  their  compositions  Uiat 
they  should  recast  and  group  anew  the  legendary 
events,  preserving  the  names  and  general  understood 
relation  of  those  charaoteis  whom  they  introduced  :  the 
demand  for  novelty  of  combination  increased  with  the 
multiplication  of  tragic  spectacles  at  Athens :  more- 
over the  feelings  of  the  Athenians,  ethical  as  well  as 
political,  had  become  too  critical  to  tolerate  the  literal 
reproduction  of  many  among  the  ancient  stories. 

Both  of  them  exalted  rather  than  lowered  the  dignity 
of  the  mythical  world,  as  something  divine  and  heroic 
rather  than  human:  indeed  the  Prometheus  of  ^Eschylus 
is  a  &r  more  exalted  conception  than  his  keen-vntted 
namesake  in  Hesiod :  and  the  more  homely  details  of 
the  ancient  Thdbais  and  CEdipodia  were  in  like  manner 
modified  by  SophocUs.  The  religious  agencies  of  the 
old  epic  are  constcmtly  kept  prominent,  and  the  paternal 
curse, — the  wrath  of  deceased  persons  against  those  from 
whom  they  have  sustained  wrong, — the  judgments  of 
Erinnys  against  gnilty  or  foredoomed  persons,  some- 
times infiicted  directly,  sometimes  bronght  about  through 
dementation  of  the  sidferer  himself  (like  the  Homeric 
Ate,)— are  frequent  in  their  tragedies.  iEechylus  in 
two  of  his  remaining  pieces  brings  forward  the  gods  as 
the  chief  personages;  and  far  from  sharing  the  objection 
of  Pindar  to  dwell  upon  dissensions  of  the  gods,  he 
introduces  Prometheus  and  Zeus  in  the  one,  Apollo 
and  the  Eumenides  in  the  other,  in  marked  opposition. 
The  dialogue,  first  superinduced  by  him  upon  the 
primitive  Qiorus,  gradually  became  the  most  important 
portion  of  the  drama,  and  is  more  elaborated  in  Sopho- 
cUs  than  in  iEschylus  :  even  in  Sophocles,  however,  it 
still  generally  retains  its  ideal  majesty  a«  contrasted 
with  the  rhetorical  and  forensic  tone  which  afterwards 
crept  in;  it  grows  out  of  the  piece,  and  addresses  itself 
to  the  emotions  more  than  to  the  reason  of  the  audience. 
Nevertheless,  the  eff'ect  of  Athenian  political  discussion 
and  democratical  feeling  is  visible  in  both  these  drama- 
tists :  the  idea  of  rights  and  legitimate  privileges  as 
opposed  to  usurping  force,  is  applied  by  iEschylus  even 
to  the  society  of  the  gods :  the  Eumenides  accuse  Apollo 
of  having,  vrith  the  insolence  of  youthftil  ambition, 
^ridden  dovni"  their  old  prerogatives,  while  the  Titan 
Prometheus,  the  champion  of  sulfering  humanity  against 
the  unfriendly  dispositions  of  Zeus,  ventures  to  depict 
the  latter  as  a  recent  usurper  reigning  only  by  his 
superior  strength,  exalted  by  one  successful  revolution, 
and  destined  at  some  future  time  to  be  overthrown  by 
another,— a  fate  which  cannot  be  averted  except  through 
warnings  communicable  only  by  Prometheus  himself. 
It  is  conuao&ly  understood  that  i£schylo8  disapproved 
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of  the  march  of  demoerMy  at  Athens  dnring  his  later 
yeare,  and  that  the  Enmenidte  is  intended  as  an  indirect 
manifestation  in  faTour  of  the  senate  of  Aieiopagus : 
without  inquiring  at  present  whether  snch  a  special 
purpose  can  be  dutinctly  made  out,  we  may  plainly  see 
that  the  poet  introduces,  into  the  relations  of  the  gods 
with  each  other,  a  feeling  of  political  justice,  arising  out 
of  the  times  in  which  he  liyed  and  the  debates  of  which 
he  was  a  witness.  But  though  iEschylus  incurred 
reproaches  of  impiety  from  Plato,  and  seemingly  also 
from  the  Athenian  public,  for  paiticular  speeches  and 
incidents  in  his  tragedies,  and  though  he  does  not  adhere 
to  the  received  rein  of  religious  tradition  with  the  same 
strictness  as  SophocUs,  yet  the  ascendency  and  inter- 
ference of  the  gods  is  never  out  of  sight;  and  the 
solemnity  with  which  they  are  represented,  set  off  by  a 
bold,  flguratiye,  and  elliptical  style  of  expression  (often 
but  imperfectly  intelligible  to  modem  readers,)  reaches 
its  maximum  in  his  tragedies.  As  he  throws  round  the 
gods  a  kind  of  airy  grandeur,  so  neither  do  his  men  or 
heroes  appear  like  tenants  of  the  common  earth :  the 
mythical  world  from  which  he  borrows  his  characters  is 
peopled  only  with  '^  the  immediate  seed  of  the  gods,  in 
close  contact  with  Zeus,  in  whom  the  dirine  blood  has 
not  yet  had  time  to  degenerate:"  his  indiTiduals  are 
taken,  not  from  the  iron  race  whom  Hesiod  acknowledges 
with  shame  as  his  contemporaries,  but  from  the  extinct 
heroic  race  which  had  fought  at  Troy  and  Thibes.  It 
is  to  them  that  his  conceptions  aspire;  and  he  is  eyen 
chargeable  with  frequent  straining,  beyond  the  limits  of 
poetical  taste,  to  realize  his  picture :  if  he  does  not  con- 
sistently succeed  in  it,  the  reason  is  because  consistency 
in  such  a  matter  is  unattainable,  since,  alter  all,  the 
analogies  of  common  humanity,  the  only  materials  which 
the  most  creative  imagination  has  to  work  upon,  obtrude 
themselves  involuntarily,  and  the  lineaments  of  the  man 
are  thus  seen  even  under  a  dress  which  promises  super- 
human proportions. 
Mr,  Grote  haying  followed  up  his  exposition  of 


ihe  mythic  dawn  of  Greece  by  »  repudiation  of 
the  efforts  of  chronology  to  iix  the  epochs  of  th&t 
morning,  and,  as  we  think,  a  very  masterly  demo- 
lition of  the  theory  of  Mr.  Clinton,  proceeds  to 
turn  the  legends  to  farther  preliminary  use,  by 
extracting  and  methodizing  the  valuable  informa- 
tion they  give  on  the  state  of  primitive  Gteek 
Society  and  Manners,  and  the  character  of  its  in- 
tellect as  unfolded  in  its  immortal  Epics,  lliese 
inquiries  occupy  the  first  half  of  the  second  volume ; 
and  although  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  follow 
the  historian's  steps,  we  must  state,  as  eminently 
due  to  him,  that  he  has  thoroughly  possessed  himself 
of  every  fact  and  characteristic  in  the  life  and  belief 
of  that  fundamental  epoch,  which,  partly  by  sub- 
sequent self-development^  and  partly  by  modifica- 
tions springing  from  the  action  and  reaction  be- 
tween them  and  external  circumstances  and  people, 
shaped  their  long  subsequent  growth,  and  evolred 
their  culture.  The  latter  hahf  of  the  second  to- 
lume  passes  beyond  the  mythic  epoch :  but  for  the 
most  part  it  is  also  didactic,  involving  a  long  and 
very  elaborate  account  of  the  laws  and  institutions 
of  Lycuxgus.  For  the  succeeding  parts  of  the 
work,  we  shall  wait  with  no  slight  impatience,  as 
they  will  better  test  Mr.  Grote's  narrative  style. 
Clear  it  must  be ;  and,  we  should  think,  stining 
with  the  occasion  :  and  if  so,  the  author  cannot 
fail  to  produce  one  of  the  very  few  Great  Phiuo- 
80PHICAL  HisTORiBS  that  are  yet  found  in  the 
literature  of  the  World. 


QUACKS. 

INSCBIBED  TO  THE  *^  SOUTHWARK  UTBRART  SOCIBTY,'*  WHOSE  MOTTO  IS  STILL, 

"  And  what  doea  dM  want  credit,  come  to  me. 
And  111  b«  Bwom  'tb  true."— 2%e  Tempett. 


In  fields  of  peace  and  war 
There  have  been,  and  still  are 
Quacks  not  a  fS»w, 
Willing  to  satisfy  man's  everlasting  cry 
For  something  new. 

Althongh  the  Hebrew  King 
Said  there  was  no  such  thing 
Beneath  the  sun; 
Who  dares,  with  Jews'-harp  tune,  deny  that  'neath  the 
moon. 
New  tricks  are  done  I 

Onoe,  ladies  far  and  wide. 
On  broomsticks  need  to  ride. 

When  nights  were  wild; 
And  fkiriesytoo,  would  come  to  the  yoong  mother's  home 

And  change  the  child. 

And  Satan  has  been  known, 
(Rarely  of  Ute,  I  own,) 
Where  owlets  hoot, 
Beneath  the  moon,  to  ride,  although  he  could  not  hide 
The  cloven  foot. 

Thus,  man  will  ever  find 
Amusements  for  his  kind. 

Made  to  their  wish  :— 
In  a  monse-singing  age,  why  not  a  watery  cage 

Of  singing  fish ! 

Though  we  may  most  despise 
(Whatever  their  grade  or  guise) 
Religious  qua&i; 
Whether,  with  "  unknown  tongue,"  they  sing  their  idle 
song, 
Or  "Oxford  Tracts:" 


Some  slight  contempt  may  foil 
Even  on  Doctor  Gall, 
Now  that  his  plan 
Is,  with  becoming  pride,  explained  and  ratified 
ByD / 

This  lecturer  employs 
Two  artless  little  boys, 

(And  gets  'em  cheap,) 
To  teach  the  dullest  dunce  how  he  may  learn  at  once 

To  read  and  sleep  ! 

What  knowledge  we  may  reap 
From  snch  a  wondrous  sleep  ! 

How  nobly  slake 
The  spirit's  thirst  from  streams,  of  which  he  little  dicMtf 

Who's  "wideawake." 

What  instrument  affbrds. 
With  all  its  keys  and  chords, 

Snch  sweet  response 
As  Mesmerists  command,  who  strike,  with  master  faandi 

A  lady's  sconce ! 

E'en  Paddy  D , 

Here  **  more  or  less  than  man," 

The  cream  or  scum 
Of  Nature's  milk,  or  soup,  if  he  again  conld  stoop 

To  beat  a  drum. 

With  aU  Apollo's  fire. 
Who  would  not  strike  the  lyre 
Thus  sweetly  lull'd. 
And  let  the  gaping  crowd,  with  admiration  loud. 
Be  gladly  guU'd ! 

La    "• 
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Is  the  amelioration  of  the  army,  and  especially 
of  the  condition  of  private  soldiers,  to  be  one  of 
the  numerous  attendant  blessings  of  prolonged 
peace?  Humanity  would  lead  us  to  hope  as 
much,  and  to  receive  the  volume  before  us  as  an 
indication  of  decided  tendency  to  improvement ;  for 
we  happily  begin  to  live  in  an  age  when  evils  and 
grieTances  affecting  large  bodies  of  men,  require 
onlj  to  be  pointed  out  to  receive  the  attention  and 
patient  investigation  which  must  lead  to  their 
ultimate  redress.  Those  who  have  listened  to  the 
pleadings  and  remonstrances  of  the  friends  of  the 
negro  slaves^  and  who  redressed  their  wrongs,  can- 
not much  longer  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  advocates 
of  men  whom,  by  a  kind  of  insulting  mockery, 
while  treating  them  with  unwise  harshness,  and 
eTen  with  positive  injustice,  we  term  our  "  brave 
defenders."  Fortunately,  these  ill-used  or  ne- 
glected ''  brave  defenders,"  have  themselves  some 
defenders,  some  champions  ;  and  more  fortunately 
still,  they  are  proved  to  deserve  the  friends  who, 
a-s  in  the  instance  of  Mr.  Marshall,  are  generally 
found  among  those  that,  from  actual  experience 
and  observation,  may  be  presumed  to  be  best 
acquainted  with  their  character  and  condition; 
with  their  virtues  and  their  faults.  Among  this 
small  bat  increasing  number,  Mr.  Marshall,  in 
lus  own  department,  as  an  impartial  exposer  of 
errors,  and  an  enlightened  suggester  of  remedies, 
emmently  deserves  the  name  of  <^The  Soldiers 
Friend;"  and,  though  we  fear  that  he  has 
been  infelicitous  in  the  title  chosen  for  his  book, 
we  cannot  believe  that  this  trivial  circumstance 
^  nltimately  mar  the  effect  of  a  sterling  work, 
which,  instead  of  its  vague  and  indefinite  name, 
might,  without  a  shadow  of  assumption,  have 
Iwnie  the  designation  of  "A  History  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  Usages  of  the  Army,  with  sugges- 
tions for  Ameliorating  the  Moral  and  Physical 
Condition  of  Soldiers,"  or  something  of  this  sort, 
significant  of  the  specific,  and  the  practical  and 
benevolent  character  of  the  work. 

Though  the  important  object  of  improving  the 
moral  and  social  condition  of  the  soldier  is  never 
lost  sight  of,  the  reader  in  search  of  information 
and  entertainment  is  not  to  be  alarmed  or  warned 
off  by  the  dread  of  utilitarian  hardness,  or  dry- 
^^  of  reasoning  and  detail.  On  the  contrary, 
richness  and  variety  of  illustration,  and  an  exube- 
rance of  curious  facts,  render  the  book  exceedingly 
amusing ;  and  thus  it  is,  in  one  sense,  aptly  enough 

»fnied  a  "MisceUany." It  sets  out  with  a 

historical  sketch  of  the  recruiting  of  the  army, 
in  which  we  find  nothing  more  interesting  than 
^e  first  training  of  the  Puritans  into  soldiers, 
prior  to  the  civil  wars,— or  about  1641 :— • 

These  tninings  were  originally  very  irksome  to  weary 
utisuu  and  thrifty  shopkeepers,  theie  being  a  general 
Amter  once  a  year,  while  the  drilling  of  individual 


companies  took  place  four  times  a  year,  and  lasted  two 
days  each  time.  The  Puritans  at  first  abhorred  these 
warlike  musters  in  the  Artillery  Gardens ;  but  when 
they  were  taught  fVom  the  pulpit,  that  their  projected 
reformation  could  be  accomplished  only  by  carnal 
weapons,  they  crowded  to  the  exercise  with  alacrity. 
The  proud  cavaliers  laughed  soomfiiUy  at  these  new 
displays  of  Cockney  chivalry,  and  were  wont  to  declare, 
that  it  took  a  Puritan  two  years  to  discharge  a  musket 
without  winking.  But  the  laugh  was  turned  against 
themselves  after  the  civil  wars  commenced,  when  the 
pikes  and  guns  of  the  civic  militia  scattered  the  fiery 
cavalry  of  Prince  Rupert,  and  bore  down  all  before 
them. 

When  these  Puritans  were  converted  into  actual 
soldiers,  they  "  marched  to  the  field  in  high-crowned 
hats,  collared  bands,  great  loose  coats,  long  tucks  under 
them,  and  calves'  leather  boots :  they  used  to  sing  a 
psalm,  fall  on,  and  beat  all  opposition  to  the  devil." 
The  moral  force  of  an  army  of  this  kind,  could  not  be 
effectually  resisted  by  mercenary  troops 

The  forces  of  the  Parliament  were  at  first  hardly  a 
match  for  those  of  the  King,  and  were  repeatedly,  if  not 
invariably,  defeated.  Cromwell  soon  discovered  the 
cause  of  their  inferiority  as  .soldiers.  **  Your  troops/' 
said  he  to  Hampden,  ^  are  most  of  them  old,  decayed 
serving-men  and  tapsters,  and  such  kind  of  fellows  ;  the 
King's  forces  are  composed  of  gentlemen's  younger  sons 
and  persons  of  good  quality;  and  do  you  think  that  the 
mean  spirits  of  such  base  and  low  fellows  as  ours  will 
ever  be  able  to  encounter  gentlemen  that  have  honour 
and  courage  and  resolution  in  them! — You  must  get 
men  who  btve  the  fear  of  God  before  theni,  and  some 
conscience  of  what  they  do, — men  of  a  spirit  that  is 
likely  to  go  as  far  as  gentlemen  will  go, — or  else,  I  am 
sure,  you  will  be  beaten,  as  you  have  hitherto  been,  in 
every  encounter."  On  tiiis  principle  Cromwell  acted : 
he  began  vrith  a  troop  of  horse,  enlisting  the  sons  of 
farmers  and  freeholders,  and  incorporating  among  these 
all  the  most  sealous  fimatics  he  could  find.  He  soon 
augmented  his  troop  of  horse  to  a  regiment.  Thus  was 
formed  that  iron  band  which  charged  with  such  resist- 
less fury  at  Marston  and  Naseby,  at  Dunbar  and 
Worcester,  —  ''that  unconquered  and  unconquerable 
soldiery,  for  discipline  and  self-government  as  yet 
unrivalled  upon  earth." 

An  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  in  1?44,  lega- 
lizing the  recruiting  of  the  army  by  impressment. 
In  the  enforcement  of  this  statute,  no  very  scmpu* 
lous  regard  was  paid  to  persons,  or  to  the  rights  of 
the  subject;  and  constables  and  churchwardens 
were  converted  into  crimps,  by  receiving  a  reward 
of  one  pound  for  every  able-bodied  man  that  this 
law  enabled  them  to  secure  for  the  king's  service, 
"Papists  and  Irishmen"  always  excepted.  As 
Jacobitism  was  then  rampant, ''  the  Pope  and  the 
Pretender  "  in  full  force,  and  rebellion  impending, 
this  description  of  recruits,  whether  pressed  or 
voluntary,  must  have  been  considered  doubly 
dangerous ;  and  indeed  peace  had  been  restored, 
and  several  years  had  elapsed,  before  Lord  Chatham 
ventured  the  bold  and  wise  experiment  of  recruit- 
ing from  the  Highland  clans.  Much  oppression 
and  gross  injustice  were  perpetrated  by  country 
magistrates  under  the  above  act,  which  would  now 
be  most  useful  to  game-preserving  squires,  as  an 
easy  means  of  getting  rid  of  poachers.    Mr«  Mar- 


*  "MUitaiy  MiBoellaay;  comprehending » Hiitory  of  the  Recmitinff  of  the  Anny,  Militwy  P«»i»bment»,''&c.  &c.  By 
H^nrr  Mirdill,  P.R.S.E.,  Deputy  Inspector  of  Anny  Hospitals,  mihoT  of  "  Notes  on  Ceylon,"  and  on  "The  IvnUstiDg, 
Di^Wgiiig,  tod  Pensioning  of  Soldiers,"  &c,  &c,    Octavo,  pp.  375.    London :  John  Murray. 
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shall  giyes  one  remarkable  instance  of  the  flagrant 
abnse  of  this  detestable  statute :  — 

In  1744,  the  Vicar  of  Borstal  thought  it  justifiable  to 
rid  the  parish  of  a  man  who  preached  with  more  zeal 
and  more  eifeet  than  himself,  and  readily  lent  his 
assistance  to  have  him  pressed  as  a  soldier.  The  man 
was  brought  before  the  Comrai^oners  at  Halifkx, 
(where  the  Vicar  was  upon  the  bench,)  who  reftised  to 
hear  him  plead  his  canse,  saying,  ^  We  hare  already 
heard  enough  of  you  from  the  minister  of  the  parish." 
**  So,  gentlemen,"  said  Nelson,  the  name  of  the  preacher, 
**  I  see  there  is  neither  law  nor  Justice  for  a  man  that  is 
called  a  Methodist;"  and  addressing  the  Vicar  by  his 
name,  he  said,  **  What  do  you  know  of  me  that  is  evil  f 
whom  have  I  defrauded  I  or  where  have  I  contracted  a 
debt  I  cannot  pay?"  "  You  have  no  vitibl^  meant  of 
getting  your  living/*  was  the  reply.  He  was  forthwith 
marched  off  to  Bradford,  and  confined  in  a  dungeon, 
where  there  was  not  even  a  stone  to  sit  upon. 

It  is  well  remarked  by  Mr.  Marahall,  who 
enriches  his  nanratiyes  by  the  interspersing  of 
many  similar  sentimeiits  and  reflections,  that, — 

Oyil  liberty  and  national  morality  appear  to  haye 
been  at  a  yery  low  ebb  at  this  time,  when  so  much 
iigustice  could  be  committed  under  the  sanction  of  law. 
lie  immoralities  of  a  Goyemment  haye  a  powerful 
.  influence  in  suppressing  the  monitions  of  conscience,  and 
tend  to  keep  down  the  morality  of  a  whole  people. 

In  a  page  immediately  succeeding,  reference  is 
made  to  a  jostification  of  the  ^  Pressing,  or  Vag- 
rant Act,"  by  a  man  with  the  high  repntal^n  for 
enlightenment  and  liberality  of  Lord  Karnes,  who 
ianded  this  oppressive  and  arbitiaiy  statute,  ^^  en- 
titled to  immortality,"  ^'a  sovereign  remedy  against 
mobs  and  riots,  diseases  of  a  free  country  full  of 
people  and  manufactures."  What  would  Lord 
Karnes  have  said  of  the  country  now,  with  its 
doubled  population,  and  manufactures  increased 
ten  and  an  hundred  fold?  The  corollary  of  Mr. 
Mftiyball  is,'— 

There  is  a  steeng  prt^iensity  in  seme  men,  even  among 
those  who  have  a  fair  character  for  honesty  and  libe- 
rality, to  rob  and  oppvess  one  another  according  to  law. 
Lord  Kaanes  yirtoally  advooates  one  law  for  the  rich, 
and  another  for  the  poor.  A  law  which  sanctions  the 
arbitrary  dooming  or  adjudging  young  men  to  incur  all 
the  pains  and  penalties  of  a  military  ufo,  against  their 
will,  implies  a  much  greater  degree  of  oppression  and 
bondage  than  the  conscription  Uw,  as  adounistered  in 
France,  or  the  law  in  Prussia,  by  which  eyery  able- 
bodied  youth  is  obliged  to  become  a  soldier  for  a 
specified  time,  where  there  is  no  exception  of  rank,  and 
where  substitutes  are  but  rarely,  if  ever,  allowed. 

The  Vagrant  or  Pressing  Act  did  not  work 
well.  The  sagacity  of  Lord  Kames  was  at  fault, 
as  happily  all  human  wisdom  is  found  to  be,  when 

opposed  to  the  eternal  priinciples  of  justice. ^Bad 

as  the  condition  of  soldiers  in  many  respects  still 
i%  it  has,  even  within  the  present  century,  been 
considerably  ameliorated  by  the  humane  efiforts  of 
both  public  men  and  private  individuals.  Mr. 
"Wyndham,  while  Secretary  at  War,  proposed,  and 
in  the  face  of  considerable  opposition,  and  we  may  as 
well  say  of  prejudice  and  ignorance,  earned  several 
measures,  which,  without  impairing,  nay  while 
positively  improving  the  discipline  of  the  Anny, 
assimilated  the  condition  of  the  soldier  somewhat 
more  to  that  of  the  citizen  of  the  same  rank.  Mr. 
Marshall  goes  fully  into  those  measures,  and  into 
those  Bubseqaently  suggested  for  the  same  valaable 
objects. 


A  section  of  the  volume  upon  '^  The  moral  and 
physical  qualiUet  of  recruits"  shows  that  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  army  conaists  either  of 
orphans,  or  children  deserted  by  their  parents; 
and  that  ^*  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent  of  the  men 
who  enlist,  are  **  unable  to  rcAd  with  profit  and 
satisfaction,  or  at  any  rate  without  difficulty.** 
There  is  too  much  of  a  kind  of  reading  which 
satisfies  statists,  while  it  does  not  deserve  to  be 
called  ability  to  read  ynih  any  advantage  to  its 
possessor.  But  although  a  little  elementary  edu- 
cation may  be  found  among  soldiers,  the  present 
constitution  of  the  British  army  is  radicaUy  bad. 
And  why?  because  the  soldiei^s  life  is  wholly 
unsuited  to  young  men  of  good  principles  and 
good  habits.  On  this  head.  Sir  John  Maodonald, 
as  cited  by  Mr.  Marshall,  says,  "Few  of  the 
better  classes  of  young  men  enlist  in  this  country, 
except  from  quarrels  with  relations;  and  when  ther 
do  become  soldiers,  they  are  presumed  by  their 
friends  to  commit  moral  suicide."  In  corrobora- 
tion of  this  opinion,  tlie  Duke  of  Wellington  said 
in  evidence,  that  he  did  not  think  a  better  class  of 
men  than  at  present  could  be  induced  voluntarily 
to  enter  the  army ;  and  Mr.  Marshall  represents 
the  case  truly  when  he  concludes  that  — 

The  army  is  unpopular  in  this  country,  not  so  much  ia 
consequence  of  the  severity  of  military  punishments,  as 
on  account  of  the  necessary  restraints  upon  the  habiis 
of  the  man  who  becomes  a  soldier,  and  on  account  of  the 
severity  of  the  serrice  and  duties  which  he  perfems, 
namely,  serrice  for  Ufe,  at  very  moderate  pay,— &r 
from  home  and  friends, —  in  unhealthy  climates, — witii 

great  risk  to  health  and  life 

with  the  exception  of  the  native  army  in  India,  wher- 
ever troops  are  leyied  by  yolnntary  enlistment,  the 
ranks  are  chiefly  recruited  by  the  least  pnident  aad 
most  destitute  class  of  the  population.  Military  paj 
being  usually  lower  than  the  wages  of  oommon  labour- 
ers, and  far  below  those  of  artificers,  industrious  respect- 
able persons  rarely  enlist 

There  are  many  circumstances  inseparably  eoancctcd 
with  the  oonstitntion,  discipline,  and  anryiees  of  the 
British  army,  which  must  ever  effectually  deter  respect- 
able, industrious,  and  tolerably  well  educated  men  from 
enlisting.  Military  discipline,  for  one  thing,  it  is  alleged, 
must  be  rigorous  among  British  soldiers;  they  b^ 
exoessiyely  prone  to  commit  offsnees,  from  their  spirit  ol 
independence  and  the  numerous  temptations  to  which 
they  are  exposed.  Inconsiderate  lads,  who  enlist  with 
the  hope  of  being  exempt  from  cares,  or  of  gratifying 
their  appetites,  demand  that  the  discipline  should  be 
strict  and  unremitting.  Discipline,  to  be  good,  must  be 
habitual :  there  must  be  no  relaxalioa,  even  at  Hmu 
when  the  soldier  is  not  afraid  of  being  seen  by  a  cos- 
missioned  officer. 

Mr.  Mandiall  thus  reeogniBBfl,  to  the  utmost 
extent,  the  neoessity  of  maintaining  the  strktut 
discipline ;  but  he  also  perceives^  that  were  the 
army  pn^rly  oigamsed,  were  addiefs  piopoly 
educated,  axid  wisely  and  kiadly  treftted,  there 
woald  be  comparatively  little  oocasMm  fo  tbe 
harsh  and  arbitrary  enforeemeAt  of  diac^pUne.  Ob 
this  head  he  ranaricfl^-— 

The  crimes  of  soldiers  oUefly  arise  flrom  the  oossiiis- 
tion  of  their  profession.  To  disregard  tibe  verbal  order 
of  a  commissioned  officer^  or  even  of  a  non-commisiioBe«i 
officer — a  Corporal,  for  example — is  insubordinaticoi 
and  renders  a  man  as  liable  to  be  tried  by  a  conii-mar- 
tial,  and  ptmished,  as  if  he  were  to  conunit  a  breach  of 
the  Mutiny  Act  or  the  ArticWi  of  War.   Soldwoan 
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ibo  IttU0  to  be  poniahed  for  oonstrnotiTe  offe&oes,  such 
ts  Alleged  disrespect  to  a  saperior  officer.  It  is  difficult, 
theiefore,  to  escape  from  the  net  of  military  law,  its 
D^es  being  closed  against  the  exit  of  the  minutest  fry 
of  ddinqaeneies.  A  court-martial  may  sentence  a 
Eoldier  to  suffer  coiporal  punishment,  not  extending, 
boweTer,  to  ^  life  or  Umb,  for  immorality ^  miabehavumr, 
ud  negUtt  of  duty.*'  The  Tagoe  generalities  of  this 
article  litenJly  annul  the  benefits  of  a  written  code. 
.  .  .  In  such  cases  the  wUl  of  the  Judge  or 
Coort  is  the  law.  Well-educated  persons,  indiyiduals 
whose  parents  belong  to  a  respectable  class  of  society, 
and  wbo  baye  undergone  careful  moral  training,  find  the 
thraldom  and  usages  of  the  serrice  as  irksome,  and  are 
as  liable  to  military  "  misbehaTiour,''  as  the  uneducated 
and  low -bom  chws  of  soldiers ;  perhaps  they  are,  indeed, 
iDore  liable  to  &il  in  respect  to  their  immediate  supe- 
riors, whose  conduct  they  may  consider  arrogant  or 
oppressive.  Implicit,  unquestioning  ohedience,  is  an 
indispensable  requisito  in  eyery  soldier,  according  to  the 
ioslitations  and  customs  of  the  army ;  and  this  is  per- 
haps more  irksome  to  well-informed  men  than  to  the 
DoedQcated. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this.  The  irksome 
ud  useless  customs  and  exactions  referred  to, 
proTe  that  *^  continual  dropping  "  which  irritates 
a  quick  and  generous  nature  much  more  readily 
than  greater  evils  and  hardships,  ho weyer  patiently 
sach  petty  torments  maj  be  endured  b j  the  slug- 
gish and  ^Yish. 

Mr.  Marshall  decidedly  disapproves  both  of  long 
teiiDfl  of  mUitary  service  and  the  system  of  punish- 
ment, which,  though  now  greatly  mitigated,  still 
preT&ils  in  the  army,  and  still  finds  a  few  advo- 
cates among  officers  of  some  experience  in  the 
Krrioe*  He  ako  considers  the  remuneration 
allowed  to  soldiers  as  inadequate;  and  the  pro- 
^n  made  for  the  wounded  and  disabled,  and 
those  who  have  spent  their  best  years  and  lost  their 
iieahh  in  the  service,  as  altogether  disproportioned 
to  thdr  proper  maintenance ;  and  hence  ofiRBring 
no  encouragement  to  respectable  and  steady  young 
SKn  to  enter  the  army  from  the  certainty  of  being 
(Recently  provided  for  in  their  old  age.  And  a 
nldler  soon  becomes  old.  It  is  here  stated,  that 
^7  the  time  soldiers  in  infantry  corps  reach  forty 
years  of  age,  or  have  served  for  twenty  years, 
ninety-five  per  cent  have  either  died,  deserted,  or 
been  discharged  as  unfit  for  service ;  whereas  the  rate 
of  mortality  among  pensioners^  though  older  men, 
^Qdy  four  per  cent.  Of  long  periods  of  service, 
it  is  said— 

Life-bondage  has,  I  believe,  the  effect  of  suppressing 
iodiiidaal  improvement — of,  in  some  measure,  stultify- 
ing the  human  mind.  Why  are  we  tenacious  of  liberty, 
but  because  it  gives  us  an  open  field  for  that  exertion  of 
oor  minds  and  bodies,  whence  alone  pleasure  can  pro- 
^d !  And  divinely  is  it  instituted  that  the  activity  of 
ov  bculties  should  constitute  our  happiness,  whilst 
vhat  blesses  the  individual  enriches  the  species. 

The  Chapter  relating  to  punishments  in  the  army, 
pwaentsus  with  many  curious  facts  regarding  whim- 
acal  and  obsolete  modes  of  punishment  that  have 
been  employed  in  civil  as  well  as  in  military  society. 
Flogging,  which  is  now  principaUy  employed  in 
^  British  army  as  a  secondary  punishment,  Mr. 
Marshall  imagines  may  be  derived  from  the 
pontlet  of  the  Roman  soldiers ;  though  flogging, 
M  now  practised,  is  a  much  more  severe  punish- 
ment than  the  htttHnathf  whether  inflicted  with 


rods  or  by  the  culprit  running  the  gauntlet.  Mr. 
Marshall  heaps  up  instances  and  illustrations  of 
the  bad  effects  of  this  brutalizing  mode  of  punish- 
ment, which,  instead  of  reforming  the  culprit^ 
too  often,  if  not  always,  only  hardens  and  farther 
depraves  him*  ^'The  worst  use  to  which  yoa 
can  turn  a  soldier,''  it  is  remarked,  **  is  to  make 
a  flogging-block  of  him  for  the  example  of  others." 
We  shall  give  a  few  of  the  many  facts  by  which 
this  assertion  is  proved. 

Private  Flanagan, regiment,  was  a  fine-looking 

soldier,  about  six  feet  one  inch  in  hei|^t.  He  had  ex- 
cellent natural  talents,  and  had  received  a  tolerably 
good  education.  He  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
Latin,  and  could  speak  the  French  language.  When 
the  regiment  went  to  India,  he  was  in  a  short  time  able 
to  communicate  with  the  natives  in  several  of  the  lan- 
guages of  the  country.  Although  Flanagan  was  a  smart 
clever  soldier,  he  was  liable  to  commit  slight  breaches 
of  military  discipline,  and  his  name  was  consequently 
sometimes  entered  in  the  Defaulter  Books.  Being  a 
man  of  high  spirit  and  violent  temper,  he  could  ill  bear 
the  reproaches  of  the  Aoyutant,  who  repeatedly  censured 
him  for  his  irregularities.  On  one  occasion  he  became 
so  irritated  witi^  the  rebuke  he  was  receinng,  that  he 
impatiently  pushed  the  Adjutant  from  him  with  the 
back  of  his  arm.  Flanagan  was  forthwith  tried  by  a 
oonrt-niartial  for  offering  violence  to  the  Adjutant,  and 
sentenced  to  suffer  death.  When  the  sentence  was 
communicated  to  him,  he  simply  observed  that  he 
thought  the  award  of  the  court  was  severe.  On  the  day 
of  the  execution  he  preserved  the  most  remarkable 
firmness,  and  conducted  himself  with  the  strictest  de- 
corum. The  square  having  been  formed,  he,  by  permis- 
sion, addressed  the  company  to  which  he  belonged, 
Havingfreached  the  fatal  spot,  the  Fort- Adjutant  com- 
menced to  read  the  proceedings  of  the  court-martial ; 
but  having  lost  self-poesession,  his  tongue  faltered, 
which  b«mg  observed  by  Flanagan,  he  addressed  him 
by  saying,  ^  I  see,  sir,  that  you  are  agitated ;  ^y 
allow  me  to  read  the  proceedings  for  you."  No  notice 
was,  of  course,  taken  of  this  off^.  He  then  begged 
that  he  should  not  be  blindfolded,  and  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  give  the  word  of  command  to  the  execution 
party  ;  both  of  which  requests  were  granted.  He  finally 
gave  the  word  of  command,  with  as  firm  a  voice  as  a 
Sergeant-M^or  is  accustomed  to  do  on  a  drill  parade. 
Flanagan's  untimely  fote  took  place  in  June,  1828,  at 
Trichmopoly  —  he  having,  in  all  probabihty,  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  unwise,  injudidons,  and  harassing  treat- 
ment of  a  superior  officer We  learn 

from  Dr.  Hamilton,  that  private  Anthony  Gregory,  of 
the  10th  Foot,  was  punished  with  a  hundred  lashes,  for 
suffering  the  queue  of  his  hair  to  drop  off  when  on  duty, 
which,  perhaps,  he  had  that  morning  rather  carelessly 
tied  on ;  and  I  have,  as  late  as  1811,  seen  an  African 
recruit,  who  did  not  know  a  word  of  our  language, 
brought  to  a  drum-head  court-martial  and  flogged,  in 
consequence  of  some  of  his  appointments  being  less 
clean  than  they  ought  to  have  been.  Unsteadiness  in 
the  ranks,  caused,  perhaps,  by  a  man  brushing  a  fly  from 
his  face,  and  the  disgraceful  offence  of  stealing  from  a 
comrade,  met  with  a  similar  chastisement,  differing, 
perhaps,  a  little  in  the  amount  of  infliction,  but  the  same 
in  ignominy.  By  these  means  the  moral  judgments  of 
officers  were  in  some  measure  confounded,  as  offences 
which  received  the  same  kind  of  punishment  come  to  be 

considered  as  of  the  same  guilt 

« I  have  known,"  says  an  Old  Soldier,  {Sketches  and 
Tales  of  a  Soldier'a  Life,)  **  regiments  entirely  demora- 
lised by  a  system  of  flogging.  In  a  particular  corps 
that  came  under  my  observation,  and  which  for  some 
time  bore  the  nickname  of  the  bloody  regimenty  the  con- 
sequence of  this  system  was,  that  all  sense  of  shame  was 
lost,  and  every  bUckguard  made  it  a  boast  of  manhood 
that  he  had  received  thousands  of  lashes  en  his  back, 
and  on  the  oalves  of  his  legs,  nay,  on  the /m^j^  part  </ 
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hii  thighs ;  he  who  could  name  the  greatest  number  con- 
Bidered  himself  the  most  honourable  soldier." 

On  the  other  hand,  I  haye  known  regiments  in  which 
a  drummer  had  scarcely  ever  been  subjected  to  the 
hated  duty  of  being  an  executioner  ;  the  good  men  were 
so  happily  encouraged,  that  yioe  was  put  out  of  coun- 
tenance, and  found  no  refuge  in  opinion ;  eyery  man 
became  a  censor  and  a  juror,  answerable  for  the  conduct 
of  his  comrades,  and  actiye  in  supporting  the  honour  of 
his  eorpa 

Flogging  was  carried  to  a  greater  extent  at  this  time 
than  at  any  fhture  period.  **  When  at  Jersey,  in  the 
year  1808,  it  was  my  paiuAil  duty,"  says  Lieutenant 
Shipp,  ''to  witness  the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment 
almost  eyery  week.  One  of  the  battalions  of  the  60th, 
which  was  chiefly  composed  of  foreigners,  including  a 
number  of  Frenchmen,  was  then  stationed  at  Jersey. 
Many  of  the  men  deserted,  and  most  of  them  were  taken 
in  the  attempt.  Being  tried  for  desertion,  they  were 
sentenced  to  receiye  one  thousand  lashes  each.  Accord- 
ing to  my  authority,  this  punishment  was  rigidly 
inflicted,  with  the  additional  torture  which  must  haye 
resulted  from  the  number  of  five  being  slowly  counted 
between  each  ladh;  consequently  the  space  of  three 
hours  and  twenty  minutes  was  occupied  in  inflict- 
ing the  total  punishment,  as  though  one  thousand  lashes 
were  not  of  themselyes  a  sufllciently  awftil  sentence 
ynthout  so  cruel  and  unnecessary  a  prolongation  of 
misery.  Many  of  these  poor  creatures  fainted  seyeral 
times:  but,  haying  been  restored  to  their  senses  by 
medicinal  application,  the  moment  they  could  moye  their 
heads  the  castigation  was  recommenced  in  all  its  rigour. 
Numbers  of  them  were  taken  down  and  carried  from 
the  square  in  a  state  of  utter  insensibility.  The 
spectacle,  altogether,  instead  of  operating  as  an  example 
to  others,  created  disgust  and  abhorrence  in  the  breast 
of  eyery  soldier  present  who  was  worthy  of  the  name 
of  man." 

After  relating  other  cases  of  the  cruel,  wanton, 
and  capricious  infliction  of  this  degrading,  and 
hence  demoralizing  punishment,  it  is  asked — 

Does  it  eyer  excite  a  culprit  to  reform  his  conduct,  to 
become  sober,  honest,  obedient,  and  zealous  t    When  it 
fails  to  operate  beneflcially  upon  a  delinquent,  and  upon 
the  minds  of  the  men  in  genera],  I  fear 
It  hardens  a*  within, 
And  petrifies  the  feeling. 

The  hardening  effect  of  corporal  punishment  is  strik- 
ingly illustrated  by  the  result  of  a  case  which  is  recorded 

by  the  Ute  Dr.  Gordon  Smith.    "Private  P ,  12th 

Dragoons,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  **  was  sentenced  to  receive 
a  thousand  lashes,  which  amount  of  punishment  he  bore 
without  a  complaint ;  as  soon  as  he  waa  taken  down  he 
turned  round  and  addressed  the  officers  as  follows  : — 
'  Gentlemen,  you  have  seen  me  take  my  punishment  like 
a  soldier,  I  hope  you  will  give  me  my  discharge  ;  and  if 
you  don't,  I  will  yex  you  all.*  He  was  as  good  as  his 
word,  inasmuch  as,  for  the  space  of  about  two  years 
afterwards,  he  lived  chiefly  in  the  guard-house,  being 
seldom,  if  ever,  out  of  a  drunken  scrape."  He  was  at 
length  discharged,  and  subsequently  obtained  employ- 
ment as  a  TcUet. 

The  consequences  of  the  "frequent  infliction"  of 
corporal  pumsAunent  are  graphiciUly  described  by  Gene- 
ral Stewart. 

The  subject  of  fledging  was  prominently  brought 
forward  by  Sir  Robert  Wilson  in  1804 ;  and  his 
example  has  since  been  followed  both  by  distin- 
guished officers  and  members  of  the  legislature. 
At  a  much  later  period  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  and 
Sir  Charles  Napier  have,  among  others,  raised  their 
voices  against  excessiye  punishment,  as  uncalled- 
for,  and  defeating  its  alleged  object.  We  hear 
of  humane  and  sensible  officers  adopting  other 
modes  of  punishment,  one  of  which  is  hUsUring^ 
which  has  been  employed  to  reclaim  drunkards. 


A  commanding  officer,  stationed  in  Guernsey,  nid 
that  he  would  not  flog  for  drunkenness,  but  trust 
to  the  self-respect  of  his  men  for  their  observance 
of  the  rules  of  temperance,  in  a  place  where  liquor 
was  very  cheap. 

We  are  informed  by  Sir  Charles  Napier  that  blister- 
ing was  successfully  tried  as  a  substitute  for  flogging  ia 
two  corps,  and  he  is  not  aware  that  this  mode  of  ponidi- 
ment  was  adopted  in  any  other  regiment  The  com- 
manding officer  of  one  of  tiie  regiments  in  question,  tk o 
stationed  in  Guernsey,  where  liquor  is  cheap,  deter- 
mined to  try  to  put  a  stop  to  the  crime  of  dronkeniiesj 
on  duty,  by  an  appeal  to  the  honourable  feelings  of  sol- 
diers, and  at  the  same  time  to  make  druDkenoess  u 
unpleasant  as  possible,  but  without  the  lash.  He  giTe 
out  an  order  to  say  that  he  would  not  flog,  bat  troft  to 
the  soldier's  self-respect  for  keeping  sober  on  dot;. 
Next  day  a  man  was  drunk  and  confined.  The  eoloael, 
accompanied  by  the  surgeon,  went  to  the  guard-lioose, 
and  felt  the  drunkard's  pulse.  He  was  declared  to  be 
in  a  fever.  Nothing  could  be  more  true.  He  was  there- 
fore put  into  a  blanket,  and  four  soldiers  bore  lua 
through  the  barracks,  his  comrades  all  laughing  at  the 
care  teken  of  him.  On  reaching  the  hospital,  tbe  patient 
was  put  to.  bed  and  Uittered  between  the  shoulders,  feJ 
on  bread  and  water  for  a  week,  and  then  discbarjed 
cured.  He  was  then  brought  on  the  parade,  wben  the 
commanding  officer  congratulated  him  on  his  recoTer; 
from  the  fever,  and  sent  him  to  join  his  companj,  wbea 
he  was  laughed  at  and  jeered  by  his  comrades  daring 
the  space  of  a  week.  Many  others  underwent  tbe  same 
treatment;  but  the  joke,  though  Tery  annsing  to  the 
sober  soldiers,  soon  began  to  be  none  to  the  drunkanis. 
There  was  considerable  pain  and  uneasinesB— some 
bread,  plenty  of  water;  but  no  pitying  comrades-oo 
.commiseration — ^no  mercy.  The  experiment  wai  cob- 
pletely  successful.  Not  a  man  of  that  regiment  wv 
flogged  in  Guernsey  flrom  the  time  tiie  men  were  treated 
with  blisters;  and  after  a  fortnight  there  was  no  soeb 
thing  as  a  man  drunk  for  guard  or  parade.  Now,tii/ 
regiiMnt  had  been  in  an  infamous  state. 

The  following  anecdote  is  not  exactly  in  pobt, 
nor  are  we  sure  that  it  may  not  be  somewbt 
apocryphal ;  but  it  is  diyerting,  and,  if  true,  does 
credit  to  the  good-nature,  and  sense  of  justice,  of  tbe 
conyiyial  old  Colonel,  at  a  period  when  it  is  state«i, 
that  the  efficiency  of  an  officer  to  command,  was 
measured  by  his  rigour  in  inflicting  punishment. 

Colonel  Dickson,  when  he  commanded  tbe  12i 
Regiment,  was  one  dbay  superintending  the  punisbneBt 
of  an  old  soldier,  who  had  been  sentenced  to  receive 
corporal  punishment  in  consequence  of  his  being,  as  be 
himself  said,  tk*'itee  f<m/*  The  man  oomphuned  aad 
under  the  infliction,  and  begged  frequently  to  be  tato 
down ;  but  the  Colonel  showed  no  disposition  to  renit 
any  of  the  sentence.  He  made  another  appeal  to  tbe 
Colonel's  humanity,  and  exclaimed.  "  Oh,  Colonel,  tate 
me  down !  for  ye  ken  I'm  just  a  puir  anW  dntkr* 
bodie  like  yourselJ*  The  justice  of  the  remark  was  nai- 
yersally  admitted,  and  military  discipline  could  bardly 
restrain  the  risible  faculties  of  the  officers  and  id«* 
The  soldier  was  forthwith  taken  down.  His  puiii^- 
ment  eridently  did  much  more  harm  than  any  ^>^^ 
which  could  haye  been  expected  from  it. 

But  grave  and  solid  matter  is  mingled  with  tbe 
piquant  seasoning  for  the  general  appetite,  which 
is  found  in  anecdotes  of  thu  sort  Thus  we  are 
told,— 

A  low  degree  of  discipline  not  unfrequenily  ez^' 
with  a  high  degree  of  flogging — a  cireumstaDoe  whitli 
shows  that  the  discipline  which  depends  upon  the  (^ 
of  the  lash  is  precarious,  little  to  be  trusted,  aad  will 
not  stand  the  test  of  temptation— even  the  temptation 
to  render  the  Commanding  Officer  ridiculons.  >b>^' 
9  while  he  commanded  the  African  coip»-»  cwp« 
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which  was  Always  notorious  for  corporal  panishmeiit, 
iras  one  Sanday  reading  the  morning  service  of  the 
Chareh  to  the  men,  who  were  formed  into  a  square. 
The  Major,  who  was  from  north  of  the  Tweed,  spoke 
aodretd  the  English  language  with  the  broad  accent  of 
the  oatiTea  of  one  of  the  counties  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
lud.  Upon  reading  the  Creed,  and  prononncing,  in  his 
own  queer  way,  the  words,  "  Soffered  under  Pontius 
Pilate,**  a  wag  in  the  ranks,  well  known  for  his  uncon- 
trollable propensity  to  joking  and  fhn,  exclaimed, '^Wha's 
PonshewB  Peelate,  I  wonder  t"  The  Mi^or  paused, 
ud  laying  aside  the  Prayer  Book,  said,  *'  Ah,  John,  is 
that  70a  at  your  jokes  again  t  just  come  out  here,  my 
urn"  1%e  soldier  stepped  forward,  a  drum-head 
court-martial  was  held,  the  triangles  rigged  out,  and 
Johnreceiyed  a  hundred  lashes  without  saying  a  word. 
The  flogging  having  been  completed,  the  Major  resumed 
die  Prayer  Book,  and   finished   tiie   senice   of  the 

d»y 

It  is  a  notorious  fkct,  that  when  flogging  was  at  its 
height,  it  was  counted  no  great  disgrace;  indeed  it  was 
mnetimes  made  a  boast  of,  and  instances  hare  occurred 
where  to  have  suffered  from  the  lash  was  reckoned  a 
qaaMeation  neoeasary  for  becoming  a  good  comrade. 
A  soldier  who  had  been  frequently  punished,  was  ordered 
to  strip  to  reeeiTC  another  flagellation.  He  refused  at 
ilnt  to  take  off  his  clothes;  but  when  coercive  measures 
were  resorted  to,  he  submitted,  and  receired  his  quantum 
of  pDoisfament  without  complaining ;  and  when  taken 
down,  he  said  to  the  Colonel, "  Colonel,  honey  I  if  yon 
will  giro  me  six  drama  of  liquor,  I  will  take  six  hundred 
lashes  more." 

Mr.  Manhall  either  hints  at,  or  gently  touches 
apon,  other  sources  of  abuse  in  the  army.     The 
**  Articles  of  War,**  are  not  in  all  respects  the  per- 
fection of  human  wisdom,  nor  are  Courts  Martial 
always  the  most  immaculate  of  human  tribunals. 
Agam,  some  of  ^hat  are  reckoned  the  more  lenient 
secondary  punishments,  intended  to  supersede  the 
nse  of  the  lasb,  are  not  always  well  adapted  to 
their  purpose.      Ignominious  punishments,  like 
brandmg,  are  denounced ;  and  little  could  be  gained 
W  sparing  a  brave  man's  back,  only  to  outrage  and 
vonnd  his  spirit,  and  destroy  his  sense  of  honour 
and  self-respect,  by  a  shame  as  public  and  as  in- 
delible as  flogg^g.    As  a  medical  man,  Mr.  Mar- 
shall, upon  what  seems  irrefragrable  grounds,  con^ 
demnsthe  frtTOurite  punishment  of  starvation;  and 
his  remarks  on  this  subject  are  as  applicable  to 
ni&ny  of  the  prisoners  in  civil  Jails  and  Peniten- 
tiaries,  as  to  military  offenders.  He  rightly  thinks, 
that  the  diet  of  prisoners  in  health,  should  not  be 
l«ft  to  the  discretion  of  the  surgeon,  nor  to  any 
other  functionary  of  such  institutions.     In  admi- 
nistering punishment,  he  to   the  fullest  extent 
applies  the  principles  of  Christian  ethics,  which 
*'denre  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather  that 
be  should  turn  from  his  wickedness  and  live."     It 
is  held,  that  the  starving  system  operates  unfavour- 
ably to  moral  improvement ;  and  besides, — 

It  is,  perhaps,  as  hurtliil  to  the  intellectual  as  the 
moral  part  of  the  human  mind.  A  soldier  who  is  enduring 
great  privations  in  regard  to  food,  as  a  punishment 
rnoBt  be  but  little  disposed  to  form  good  resolutions,  or 
to  attend  to  the  lessons  of  discipline.  **  There  can  be 
no  doubt,'*  says  Dr.  Malcolmson,  <'  of  the  truth  of  the 
principle,  that  no  punishment  can  be  just,  or  in  the  eye 
of  CkMl  lawfhl,  which  tends  to  impair  the  efficiency, 
iojore  the  health,  and  shorten  the  life,  of  the  soldier;  or 
which  produces  any  effects  that  cannot  be  estimated  by 
the  judges  when  they  assign  a  punishment  for  an 
oflence***  Let  us  recollect,  that  soldiers  are  men  of  like 
appeiitea  and  paaeions  with  ourselves,  and  let  us  act 


towards  them  aocording  to  the  dictates  of  humanity  and 
the  lessons  of  experience.  Military  law  and  military 
usages,  when  wisely  and  justly  administered,  like  the 
law  of  God,  do  not  "  denre  the  death  of  a  nnnw,  hut 
rtUker  tkai  he  $h<mld  turn  from  hit  wickedness  and  liteJ' 
An  adequate  quantity  of  food,  sufficiently  varied,  and 
exercise,  must  be  allowed  to  prisoners,  if  it  be  intended 
that  they  should  afterwards  be  useful  to  their  country 

or  themselves With  regard  to  the 

diet  of  soldiers  undergoing  punishment,  I  presume  the 
object  is,  that  they  should  hare  enough  Tor  nourishment 
and  health,  and  very  little  more.  How  much  and 
what  quantity  of  food  will  suffice  for  that  purpose, 
has  not,  hitherto,  been  correctly  ascertained  by  experi- 
ment. 

Until  the  exact  quantity  can  be  ascertained, 
starvation  cannot  be  safely  used  as  a  punishment ; 
and  for  many  good  reasons,  soldiers  in  particular, 
while  undergoing  punishment,  should,  it  is  con- 
tended, not  be  limited  either  in  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  their  food. 

But  all  this  may  be  regarded  as  merely  pre- 
liminary matter,  and  subsidiary  to  the  great 
object  of  elevating  the  moral  and  social  conation 
of  soldiers,  by  preventives,  instead  of  punishments ; 
so  that  the  work  may,  in  some  respects,  be  held 
only  to  conmience  with  the  valuable  Chapter  on 
the  Education  of  Soldiers.  The  term  is  employed 
in  no  restricted  sense,  but  comprehends  much  if 
not  all  that  is  requisite  to  train  the  ignorant  or 
vicious  **  defender  of  his  country,"  into  a  moral 
and  intelligent  being.  It  is  a  remarkable,  and 
certainly  not  an  honourable  fact,  to  military  com- 
manders, that  out  of  two  hundred  and  fourteen 
officers  who,  so  late  as  1884^  were  requested  by 
the  Greneral  Commanding-in-Chief,  to  suggest 
what  they  considered  the  beet  means  of  eradicating 
in  the  army  that  fruitful  source  of  military  crimes, 
drunkenness,  only  two.  Sir  Greorge  Arthur,  and 
Colonel  Oglander,  suggested  what  Mr.  Mftrghall 
felicitously  terms,  ^  the  schoolmaster's  drill,"  while 
a  multitude  of  ingenious  punishments  were  devised. 
Were  such  a  query  to  be  issued  now,  we  might  con- 
fidently anticipate  many  very  di£ferent  responses. 
Mr.  Marshall  adopts  the  reply  of  Sir  George  Arthur, 
who  attributed  this  propensity,  which  there  is 
much  in  the  slavish  and  uncared-for  condition  of 
the  soldier  to  palliate,  to  ignorance  and  evil  habit. 
«If,**saidSu-Geoige, 

it  be  essential,  as  it  is,  that  the  Sergeant  should  drill 
the  clumsy  lout  into  an  active  soldier,  it  is  equally  so 
that  the  teacher  should  meet  with  the  same  encourage- 
ment in  giving  him  mind;  that  is,  he  should  be  equally 
supported  in  h&  exertions,  if  mentid  culture  were  equidly 
prized  with  personal  appearance. 

**  But,"  adds  our  author,  '^  the  mental  culture  of 
soldiers  never  has  been  equally  prized  with  the 
art  of  handling  arms."  And  he  might  have  said, 
with  many  inferior  petty  arts  and  observances,  by 
which  the  soldier  is  teased  and  annoyed.  Formerly, 
officers  in  general  were  extremely  jealous  of  the 
privates  acquiring  education,  which  was  imagined 
to  render  them  discontented  and  mutinous,  and 
perhaps  anonymous  correspondents  of  newspapers. 
Some  old  officers  still  entertain  this  prejudice ;  and 
it  is  remarked,  that  officers  who  have  risen  from 
the  ranks,  like  slaves  promoted  to  be  drivers,  have 
little  consideiration  for  the  feelings  of  thoee  who 
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were  lately  their  fellows,  and  are  veiy  jealous  of 
the  ^^schoolmaster/'  In  the  abstract,  however, 
few  men  now,  whether  military  or  civil,  venture, 
in  the  face  of  public  opinion,  to  object  to  educating 
soldiers ;  and  the  superiority  of  the  corps  of  Sappers 
and  Miners,  the  only  department  of  the  service  in 
which  recruits  are  systematically  and  thoroughly 
educated,  demonstrates,  not  alone  the  utility,  but 
the  practicability  of  converting  the  young,  raw,  ig- 
norant recruit  into  an  intelligent^  steady,  and  well- 
informed  man,  as  well  as  a  good  soldier ;  a  soldier 
certainly  far  more  to  be  relied  on,  in  every  emer- 
gency, than  the  reckless  blackguard  who  formed 
the  beau-ideal  of  the  British  soldier  of  Lord  Mel- 
ville and  others,  forty  years  since.  It  is  surely  no 
longer  necessary  to  insist  upon  the  advantages  of 
mental  cultivation  to  the  soldier,  whether  for  the 
benefit  of  the  individual,  or  of  the  service.  Mr. 
Marshall  points  out  how  France,  Prussia,  and 
even  Russia,  have  taken  the  lead  of  England  in 
tMs  important  matter.  But  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
has  also  abolished  the  bastinado,  except  in  very  rare 
and  aggravated  cases;  and  so  has  the  King  of 
Prussia. 

The  officers  of  the  French  army  in  particular, 
take  interest  and  pride  in  the  men  committed 
to  their  care  not  only  attending  the  tegmental 
schools,  but  benefiting  by  the  instruction  given. 
They  tell  tiie  soldier  that  ^talents  and  infor- 
mation confer  the  right  to  command ;  ^  and 
Mr.  Marshall  contends  that  education,  —  that  is, 
the  acquisition  of  elementary  learning,  and  train- 
ing in  morals  and  manners,  —  is  more  required  in 
the  British  than  in  the  French  army,  as,  from  the 
effects  of  the  conscription,  the  mixture  of  ranks 
in  a  French  regiment  has  a  beneficial  influence  on 
the  general  tone  of  manners,  and  a  tendency  to 
elevate  the  common  standard.  And  surely  men 
who,  in  early  youth,  have  made  a  voluntary  suiv 
render  of  themselves  to  the  country,  y^o  have 
given  up  freedom  and  the  right  of  independent 
action  to  the  State,  have  a  strong  claim  on  its  kind- 
ness. But  it  is  superfluous  to  argue  this  point 
farther ;  and  we  come  at  once  to  what  Mr.  Mar- 
shall conceives  should  be  done  to  improve  the 
condition  of  soldiers.  We  must  refer  to  his 
volume  for  the  full  details  of  his  benevolent  pro- 
jects, and  necessarily  limit  ourselves  to  their  sub- 
stance.   First,  he  says, — 

I  would  strongly  reoommend  that  an  adult  school 
ahould  be  establidied  in  evexy  regiment,  and  that  the 
Institation  should  be  under  the  supeffintendenee  of  a 
commissioned  officer,  who  might,  as  in  the  French  army, 

be  assisted  by  a  monitor There  is 

one  brandi  of  knowledge  wfaidi  I  would  recommend  to 
be  communicated  to  soldiers  —  namely,  the  conditions 
upon  which  health  depends,  the  advantage  of  deanliness, 
&c.  Much  usef^il  information  might,  with  great  advan- 
tage, be  imparted  to  soldiers  in  regard  to  the  means  of 
preventing  disease  and  preserring  health.  So  early  as 
1788,  Dr.  Chan8ier,an  eminent  medical  officer  in  tiie 
French  army,  recommended  to  the  French  Government 
to  direct  the  Surgeons  of  regiments  to  deliver  a  course 
of  lectures  occasionally  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  corps  to  which  they  belonged,  upon  the  best  means 
of  preserving  their  own  health  and  that  of  others. 

^  The  valuable  suggestions  of  Sir  Geoige  Arthur, 
^ven  in  to  an  official  Commission  appointed  to  in- 


quire into  the  means  of  improving  the  Moral  and 
Intellectual  condition  of  all  grades  of  the  Army, 
are  cited  at  length  by  Mr.  Marshall,  and  wi^ 
unqualified  approbation* 

Kind  treatment,  benevolent  care,  and  in  all 
circumstances  urbanity  of  deportment  in  the  officers 
to  the  men,  is  insuted  upon ;  and  the  French  army 
is,  in  this  respect,  again  held  up  for  imitatioa. 
Much  caie  is  taken  in  the  French  army  to  preserve 
inviolate  the  sense  of  honour  of  the  meanest  pri- 
vate in  the  ranks. 

In  the  MUUary  Begwlationt  it  is  stated,  that  ''tn 
instructor  shall  not  touch  a  recruit,  even  to  rectify  his 
faulty  position,  unless  his  want  of  intellect  require  it*' 
"  If  an  offioer  were  to  strike  a  soldier,  and  tbe  man 
were  to  run  him  through,  I  Imagine  (says  a  French 
officer,)  the  soldier  woold  not  suffer  for  it;  he  would,  at 
least,  be  Ailly  anthorized  to  strike  him  again.  A 
superior  strikUig  an  inferior,  makes  the  ii&rior  his 
equal.'' 

In  a  memorandum  from  the  Horse  Gauds, 
dated  some  years  back,  it  b  stated  that  — 

^^Many  cases  of  what  is  called  mutinous  conduct 
arise  from  the  improper  way  in  which  non-commissienwi 
officers  speak  or  give  orders  to  the  me&."~-Jf (OHorondfisi 
-^HoTM  €htarda,  24A  /«««,  1830. 

Mr.  Marshall  adds— 

Non-commissioned  officers  are  commonly  much  inflo- 
enced  by  the  example  of  their  snperiozs  in  the  treat- 
ment of  soldiers. 

Mr.  Marshall  draws  attention  to  the  exceedingly 
uncomfortable  condition  of  soldiers  in  their 
crowded  barracks^  and  to  the  farther  annoyance  of 
useless  barrack  regulations^  such  as  the  soldier  not 
being  allowed  to  smoke  a  pipe,  or  mend  his  shoes,  in 
his  only  home.  The  lodging  of  the  Dorsetshire  Is- 
bourers^the  byword  and  reproach  of  Kngland,  seems 
luxury  by  comparison ;  for  the  inmates  may,at  their 
pleasure,  step  into  the  free  air  of  heaven,  desert 
the  premises,  or  within  doors  occupy  themselves 
as  they  please.  Ten  or  twelve  men  in  one  barrack- 
room  appears  a  sufficient  number :  but  we  hear  cf 
sixty  and  seventy, — ^the  peace,  comfort,  and  morals 
of  the  whole  number  at  the  mercy  of  four  or  five 
blackguards  that  may  chance  to  be  among  them. 
But  the  married  soldier,  or  non-commissioned  offi- 
cer, may  have,  and  generally  has,  no  other  lodging, 
even  for  his  wife  than  the  banack-room.  Mr. 
Marshall  recommends  small  banack-rooms,  u 
making  the  best  of  what  is  perhaps  an  unavoidable 
eviL    He  says, — 

~  When  the  rooms  am  small  aad  the  men  seleeted,t 
sort  of  harmony  and  good  fellowship  follows,  whicb 
tends  to  keep  the  men  in  ban^u^,  and  out  of  the  pot- 
house. Some  of  the  barrack-rooms  in  this  country  hxn 
no  fire  even  in  winter ;  and  tiiey  all  want  BMsy  of  tbe 
conveniences  which  are  oonsidered  indispeBsable  is 
very  ordinary  dwellings. 

Much  more  attention  should  also  be  paid  to  the  ft^ 
nishing  of  soldiers  with  the  means  (^  abluti(m  in  bar- 
racks. For  want  of  all  convenience  of  this  kind,  soldien 
if^equently  wash  their  hands  and  &ce  by  filling  a  mail 
tin  with  water  at  the  pump,  firom  which  a  man  takes  a 
mouthfhl,  which  is  squirted  out  into  his  hands,  and  sub- 
sequently applied  to  the  foce.  With  such  a  want  of  artifi- 
cial means  of  ablution,  how  can  it  be  expected  tbst 
soldiers  should  acquire  habits  of  tidiness  and  cleanliness ! 
Another  subject  deserving  consideiation  is,  the  condition 
of  the  soldiers'  wives.  When  females  receive  the  suc- 
tion of  the  Commanding  Officers  to  reside  in  bamcb, 
decency   demands  that  some  conveniences  should  be 
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e^^eeuJly  pnnrided  for  them.  In  many  respects,  tlie 
condition  of  females  in  barracks  is  deplorable;  and 
althoo^  it  would  be  ^Ufflcnlt  to  render  it  comfortable, 
it  might,  without  mnch  trouble  or  expense,  be  greatly 
BflUonted. 

On&ter  attention  night  also  be  paid,  with  adyantage, 
to  tite  diet  of  soldiers.  Due  eare  has  for  a  long  time  been 
diieetfld  to  th«ir  wants,  in  as  fitf  as  the  proyiding  of 
bmUut  and  dinner  is  concerned.  With  respect  to 
the  dinner,  it  may  be  obserred,  that  in  this  country  it 
ii  emmottly  exceUent  in  quality  and  abundant  in 
qaiatity ;  but  it  is  onTarying— the  same  kind  of  articles, 
eooked  in  the  same  manner,  from  the  Ist  January  to  the 
3l8t  Deoember— 

Que  le  Tent  souffle  au  nord,  on  qu^  souffle  an  midi, 
CVet  toujoun  du  bouilli,  maia  jamus  da  rdti. 

This  might  be  altered  with  advantage  both  to  the  health 
aid  eajoyment  of  the  soldier ;  and  I  would  suggest  that 
it  ihodd  be  rendered  imperatiye  to  furnish  soldiers  with 
IB  cTeniag  meal.  Old  officers  may  recollect  the  time 
when  no  eare  was  taken  to  provide  them  even  with 
breakfast.  At  present,  the  dinner  hour  is  usually  about 
one  o'clock;  and  no  arrangement  is  commonly  made  to 
fiinishthe  men  with  any  article  of  food  till  breakftst  next 
Mrning,  being  a  period  of  about  nineteen  hours.  I  am 
swin  that  some  Ck>mmanding  Officers  have,  with  the 
coDseui  of  the  men,  sanctioned  the  appropriation  of  a 
portion  of  their  surplus  pay  to  furnish  a  cup  of  coffee, 
irilh  a  little  bread,  as  a  supper;  but  I  would  have  the 
Muiie  made  compulsory.  TheadTantageofancTening 
■eai,  even  as  regards  the  discipline  of  a  corps,  is  of 
moeh  importance:  it  helps  to  keep  the  men  together, 
»d  to  preyent  their  lounging  about  the  canteen  or  pot- 
house, where,  if  they  get  a  little  spirits  when  their 
itOBaeh  is  empty,  they  are  yery  liable  to  become  intoxi- 
cated. 

I  attribute  many  of  the  offences  of  soldiers  to  want  of 
eomfort  in  barracks,  and  want  of  hope  of  being  discharged 
after  a  specified  period. 

Bendea  the  impioyement  that  may  be  con- 
fidently anticipated  from  education,  kind  and 
cooiteoofl  treatment,  the  abolition  of  arbitrary  cmel 
and  degTa<ting  pnnishmente,  greater  attention  to 
the  comfort  of  the  soldier  in  hie  food  and  lodgings, 
and  to  the  means  of  personal  cleanliness,  and  to  the 
preseryation  of  the  decencies  of  civilized  life, — Mr. 
Marshall  relies  upon  the  good  effects  of  pensioning 
soldiers ;  the  grand  rule  oif  lemnneration  to  be  the 
length  of  senricey  or  inj  ories  received  in  action.  He 
would  also  giant  temporary  pensions,  under  cer- 
tain conditions  and  in  specified  circumstances* 
The  great  object  of  this  systraii  of  rewards  is  to 
excite  a  willingness  to  serve.  The  outline  of  the 
scheme  is  this :— - 

Under  this  system,  a  soldier  might  be  permitted  to 
have  the  option  of  claiming  and  obtaining  his  discharge 
alter  ten  yeaxt'  service,  and,  under  suitable  regulations, 
at  any  saboeqnent  period.  Alter  eleven  years'  service, 
he  should  have  a  claim  of  ri|^t  to  receive  his  discharge, 
and  a  gratuity  of  £5;  and,  from  eleven  to  fifteen  years, 
ai^  discharge  nd  a  gratuity  of  £5  for  each  year's 
service  between  these  periods.  After  fifteen  years'  ser- 
vice, a  soldier  should  receive  an  annuity  for  lift  of  4d. 
a  day;  after  sixteen  yeais,  44d.;  after  seventeen  years, 
5H;  aftn  ei^Btoen  yean,  7d. ;  after  nineteen  years, 
84d.;  after  twenty  years,  lOd.;  aad  after  twenty-one 
years,  1& 


Mr*  Marshall  concludes  — 
I  am  greatly  disposed  to  think  that  permanent  pen- 
sions should  be  granted  only  to  men  who  have  been 
wounded  and  disabled  before  the  enemy,  and  men  who 
have  completed  a  specified  period  of  serrice;  and  that 
conditional  or  temporary  ponrions  should  be  awarded  to 
those  who  are  discharged  in  consequence  of  being  deemed 
unfit  for  serrice,  and  who  have  not  served  the  number 
of  years  which  would  entitle  them  to  a  permanent  an- 
nuity. 

In  one  of  the  many  yaluable  statistical  tahles 
which  have  a  place  in  the  volume,  the  difference 
between  soldiers  and  sailors  as  to  Pay,  Rations^  and 
Pemdons,  is  exhibited,  and  is  seen  to  be  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  naval  service.  But  for 
this  there  are  special  reasons,  to  which  Mr.  Mar- 
shall does  not  sufficiently  advert.  He  is  the  sol- 
dier's advocate;  his  sympathies  are  with  the 
land-force,  though  he  denounces,  without  reserva- 
tion, the  barbarous  punishments  inflicted  upon 
seamen ;  of  which  he  gives  some  most  painful, 
and  indeed  revolting  examples.  Something  has  of 
late  been  attempted  by  the  Admiralty  to  ^  abolish 
cruelty  and  restrain  severity ;  *'  but,  according  to 
the  Official  returns,  without  much  effect.  The 
average  number  of  punishments  and  lashes  appears 
much  the  same  in  1839  and  in  1843.  About  two 
thousand  seamen  in  each  year,  receive  nearly 
sixty-two  thousand  stripes,  ascending  from  three 
to  sixty,  and  a  hundred  strokes  of  tiie  lash,  in- 
flicted at  one  time.*  And  these  strokes  may  be 
alternately  suspended  and  renewed,  so  as  to  pro- 
long the  agony  and  render  it  more  acute.  ^  You 
British  boast  of  your  humanity,"  said  an  aged 
monk,  who  witnessed  the  sentence  of  **  flogging 
round  the  fleet "  executed  at  Port  Mahon.  "  What 
is  there  in  all  the  tortures  that  your  nation  truly 
or  falsely  impute  to  the  Inquisition,  more  pro- 
tracted or  inhuman  than  this  proceeding  ?  Why 
do  you  suspend  the  lash  but  to  increase  the  agony? 
What  worse  torture  could  disgrace  the  prisons  of 
Algiers?" 

We  must  take  leave  of  Mr.  Marshall's  meritori- 
ous book,  without  having  touched  upon  many  of 
the  topics  upon  which  it  disserts.  Apart  from  its 
author^s  enlightened  and  philanthropic  views,  and 
regarding  it  merely  as  the  accumulation  of  a 
patient  gleaner,  who,  modestly  forbearing  to  place 
his  individual  opinions  in  a  prominent  light,  yet 
enforces  and  corroborates  them  by  citing  the 
kindred  sentiments  of  many  influential  thinkers 
and  writers,  and  of  the  most  distinguished  living 
names  connected  with  the  military  service, — ^we  are 
bound  to  give  the  work  the  highest  praise  ;  and 
for  the  sake  of  humanity  to  wish  that  its  influence 
may  be  commensurate  with  its  worth,  and  the 
excellence  of  the  motives  to  which  it  owes  its 
origin.  It  may  not  be  a  clever  piece  of  book- 
making  in  the  merely  literary  artwtio  sense  ;  but 
it  is  something  infinitely  better* 


•  Those  of  ou  r«ad«n  who  wish  to  know  what  flogging  in  the  navy,  or  ♦*  flogging  round  the  fleet,"  means,  ate  rafeired  to 
TmCiM^^axim for  16S4, M*  ^- 
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Were  Mr.  Thornton's  Inquiry  veiy  inferior, 
in  all  respects,  to  what  it  is,  or  were  it  merely  a 
dull,  well-meaning  book,  instead  of  being  a  body  of 
most  instructive  and  clearly-stated  facts  and  cogent 
arguments,  we  should  yet  consider  it  entitled  to 
the  most  respectful  attention,  from  the  philanthropic 
motives  which  have  led  the  writer  to  the  choice  of 
his  subject.  Well  may  Mr.  Thornton  say,  "In- 
stead of  pleading  the  claims  of  the  poor  to  an 
earnest  investigation  of  their  distresses,  one  would 
be  almost  rather  disposed  to  wonder  that  any 
other  subject  can  be  esteemed  of  national  interest 
while  this  most  momentous  subject  remains  un- 
solved." He  makes  no  pretensions  to  being  the 
herald  of  any  new  discovery  in  political  science, — 
but,  strongly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the 
cause  he  pleads,  '^out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart 
the  mouth  hath  spoken.**  Mr.  Thornton  is,  in  short, 
an  earnest  and  zealous  man,  wholly  absorbed  in  one 
subject;  and  that,  as  he  says,  the  most  momentous 
that  can  engage  the  heart  or  the  head  of  any  man 
who  takes  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  The  author  of  "  The  Inquiry*'  appears 
to  have  lain  by  on  the  watch,  for  years,  eagerly 
collecting  facts  bearing  on  hb  subject,  from  every  va- 
riety of  source ;  from  statistical  reports,  blue  books, 
the  reports  of  parliamentary  commissions,  and  state- 
ments in  pamphlets,  speeches,  magazines,  books  of 
travels;  and,  indeed,  wherever  any  thing  could  be 
found  to  elucidate  his  positions,  so  that  the  nature 
and  multiplicity  of  the  facts  so  diligently  collected 
would  be  sufficient  to  give  interest  to  the  treatise, 
independently  of  the  vital  importance  of  its  objects. 
It  is  not  the  number  of  individuals  living  in  any 
country  which  Mr.  Thornton  considers  the  true 
test  of  over-population,  but  the  difficulty,  or  impos^ 
sibility,  of  the  labouring  part  of  those  individuals, 
those  whose  industry  must  support  so  many  besides 
themselves,  obtaining  "  a  fair  day's  wages  for  a 
fair  day's  work."  Neither  is  destitution  considered 
the  true  test  of  over-population;  as  this  may  proceed 
from  indolence,  or  from  bodily  or  mental  infirmity. 
Mr.  Thornton's  definition  of  over-population  is, 
'^A  deficiency  of  employment  for  those  who  live  by 
labour,  or  a  redundancy  of  the  labouring  class 
above  the  number  that  the  fund  applied  to  the 
remuneration  of  labour  can  maintain  in  comfort." 

This  condition  is  an  evil  greater  than  war  or 
pestilence,  as  its  pressure  is  continually  felt,  and 
as  moral  debasement,  and  consequent  social  de- 
gradation, is  in  general  the  sure  attendant  of 
physical  sufi^ering.  Having  stated  at  large  these 
inevitable  consequences  of  poverty  it  is  said, 

Now,  if  this  be  the  condition  of  the  working  class,  it 
is  no  proof  of  national  prosperity  that  the  rest  of  the 
people  are  wealthy  and  ciWlized.  A  nation  may  be  pre- 
eminent in  power  and  grandeor,  and  equally  distin- 
guished in  the  arts  of  war  and  peace;  native  industry 
and  foreign  commerce  may  supply  in  abundance  every 


requisite  for  ease  and  luxury;  and  to  these  solid  mate- 
rials of  eigoyment  may  be  superadded  all  the  reaomoes 
of  literature  and  soienoe  :  stiU,  if  these  advantages  con- 
tribute only  toithe  happiness  of  the  few,  while  the  muiT 
are  eui^  in  bodily  and  mental  destitution,  the  lot  of 
such  a  people  is  any  thing  but  an  enviable  one.  With 
all  their  civilisation  and  refinement,  th«r  couditioB 
would  not  be  ill  exchanged  for  that  of  the  rudest  horde 
of  wandering  Tartars,  whose  numbers  are  better  propor- 
tioned to  their  means  of  subsistence.  The  btUoce  of 
happiness  is  apparently  in  fkvour  of  the  latter. 

Now,  this  condition,  though  certainly  not  that  of 
the  majority  of  the  labourers  of  the  United  King- 
dom, is  that  of  too  many  of  the  number,  including 
much  of  Ireland,  and  nearly  all  the  H^hlsndB  and 
Islands  of  Scotland.  Yet  extreme  destitution  is  not 
confined  to  these  regions.  Among  the  population 
of  great  towns,  and  in  such  agricultural  lotalities 
as  Dorsetshire,  and  other  southern  counties,  it  is 
felt  in  the  extreme.  As  Mr.  Thornton  s  facts  are 
only  obtained  at  second-hand,  implicit  reliance 
cannot  be  placed  on  every  separate  statement, 
yet  all  are,  we  believe,  substantially  comet; 
though  we  fear  that  some  part  of  the  highly  prospe- 
rous condition  of  the  labourers  of  the  Lowlands  of 
Scotland,  and  of  the  English  northern  border,  is 
rather  comparatively  than  absolutely  true. 

Pauperism  on  the  Continent,  and  the  condition 
of  the  labourers  in  different  continental  states,  are 
investigated  atlength,and  there  is  an  ample  descrip- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  English  peasantry  as  far 
back  as  written  annals  reach.  Indeed,  taken  as  a 
whole,  we  have  in  the  volume,  a  view  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  of  the  most  of  Europe. — Mr.  Thornton  is 
an  avowed  Malthusian,  so  far  as  relates  to  prema- 
ture or  improvident  marriages ;  and  he  even 
attacks  Mr.  M^Culloch  and  Mr.  Laing  for  shirk- 
ing the  question.    On  this  head  it  is  said, 

I  will  not  be  drawn  into  a  regular  defence  of  Mr. 
Malthas  against  his  opponents,  tlraugh  the  temptation 
is  great  to  show  that  the  poor  have  no  more  right  tbta 
the  rich  to  indulge  in  luxuries  which  they  cannot  sSot^ 
and  that  it  is  decidedly  immoral  to  bring  children  into 
the  world  to  starve.  I  will  confine  myself  to  one  or 
two  observations.  Malthus  asserts,  that  people  on^t 
not  to  marry  until  they  are  able  to  maintain  the  chil- 
dren they  are  likely  to  have.  This  is  the  great  maxio 
which  he  labours  to  establish,  the  end  to  whieh  all  bis 
reasonings  point,  the  sole  practical  deduction  to  be 
drawn  f^m  his  doctrines.  Do  his  opponents  maintain 
the  contrary  t  Do  Messrs.  M'Cnlloch,  Alison,  and  laisg 
— does  any  one,  in  short,  except  doting  mammas,  im- 
patient to  behold  their  children's  children,  or  jwH 
ladies  still  dreaming  of  love  in  a  oottage,  think  that 
people  ought  to  marry  before  they  can  afford  to  do  sot 
If  they  do  not  think  this,  they  are  as  much  BfaltbosiaiB 
as  the  founder  of  the  sect;  for  Malthus  himself  has  said 
no  more.  It  is,  indeed,  his  great  defect  that  he  has 
confined  himself  to  this,— that  he  has  said  so  little,  not 
that  he  has  said  so  much. 

In  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  tiestise  he 
resumes  this  subject,  remarking, 

At  the  risk  of  being  made  to  smile,  the  reader  m^ 
now  be  reminded,  that  the  final  purpose  lor  whid  ^ 


*  Oyer-Popolation  and  ita  Remedy ;  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  Extent  and  Causes  of  tfie  Distress  proTailing  among  &»  Labour^ 
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tnde,  the  allo&meQt  system,  edneatloiiy  and  smidrj  other 
expedients,  bare  been  so  strongly  recommended,  is 
oeitber  more  nor  less  than  to  diminish  the  frequency  of 
marriage.  The  immediate  object  is  indeed  to  improye 
the  condition  of  the  poor ;  bnt  the  improrement  would  be 
rery  short-liyed,  if  it  did  not  serre  to  check  the  progress 
of  popniation.  No  oommunity  can  long  remain  pros- 
peniu,  if  marriage  does  more  than  preserve  the  pro- 
portion between  the  numbers  of  the  people  and  their 
uesDs  of  subsistence,  —  if  the  former  increase  more 
npidiy  than  the  latter, — or  if  the  former  inereise  at  all, 
when  the  latter  are  stationary.  In  this  last  case,  popu- 
lation should  altogether  cease  to  advance,  and  ought  only 
to  be  pieTented  from  receding.  The  poor  are  therefore 
to  be  placed  in  a  situation  of  comfort,  in  order  that  they 
may  abstain  from  marrying  until  they  can  do  so  without 
inprndence.  So  hard  a  condition  may  seem  perhaps  to 
destroy  the  value  of  the  boon.  That  may  appear  a  very 
doll)  prosaic  state  of  existence,  in  which  marriages 
are  only  permissible  in  order  to  prevent  depopulation ; 
is  which  youths  and  maidens  can  only  gaze  at  each  other 
'^tbrongjh  the  grate  of  the  preventive  check  ;"  and  no 
one  can  succeed  to  the  privilege  of  matrimony,  except 
by  the  death  of  another.  Such,  however,  is  the  inevi- 
table fate  reserved  for  mankind. 

The  natural  increase  of  the  species  never  proceeds  too 
npidiy  except  in  rural  districts,  and  the  redundant 
population  of  towns  consist  almost  entirely  of  overflow- 
iogs  from  the  country.  I f  this  view  be  correct,  it  is  clear 
that  it  is  only  necessary  to  confine  the  population  of  the 
latter  within  due  bounds,  in  order  to  make  that  of  the 
fonner  return  to  its  proper  level.  Make  the  country 
people  happy,  and  they  will  not  flock  in  to  partake  of 
the  misery  of  towns. 

Mr.  Jhomton  is  a  hard-headed  if  not  a  hard- 
bearted  reformer  of  social  ills,  for  he  goes  the  length 
of  upholding  the  new  Poor  Law,  even  in  what  are 
considered  its  harshest  provisions.  "In  what," 
be  inquires,  "  does  the  discipline  of  the  workhouse 
consist?" 

The  most  tender-hearted  philanthropist  cannot  dis- 
approve of  the  inmates  being  required  to  observe  regular 
boors,  to  practise  habits  of  cleanliness,  and  to  perform 
stated  tasks  when  able  to  work.  There  are,  in  fact,  only 
two  regulations  to  which  any  specious  objection  can  be 
B^de.  Paupers,  with  the  exception  of  the  aged  (to 
whom  considerahle  indulgence  is  allowed,)  are  in  general 
confined  strictly  to  the  workhouse  premises,  so  long  as 
they  choose  to  reside  there,  and  are  also  restrained  from 
associating  with  relatives  or  companions  of  the  other  sex. 
Tbese  rules  have  incurred  the  most  vehement  censure, 
^'hy,  it  is  asked,  should  not  free  egress  be  permitted  at 
stated  hours,  so  far  as  the  preservation  of  order  in  the 
establishment  would  permit!  Simply  because  work- 
boases  are  designed  solely  for  the  relief  of  genuine  want, 
and  are  not  intended  to  be  boarding-houses  for  labourers 
io  general,  as  Mr.  Wakley  perhaps  would  have  them, 
aad  as  they  would  certainly  become  if  such  liberty  were 
Snnted.  As  habitations,  they  are  far  preferable  to 
cottages  of  the  very  best  description.  What  cottager 
then  would  refuse  to  avail  himself  of  their  advantages, 
if  he  could  do  so  unconditionally.  .  .  Unless  there 
Were  some  irksomeness  to  counterbalance  its  recommen- 
dations, a  residence  in  the  workhouse  would  be  much 
more  anxiously  desiderated  than  it  is  now  eschewed  ; 
workmen  would  be  continually  leaving  their  employers, 
and  the  parish  would  be  the  only  popular  master.  The 
Mparation  of  the  sexes,  and  particularly  of  husband  and 
wife,  has  incurred  the  largest  share  of  odium.  The 
pnctice,  although  usual  in  hospitals  and  similar  chari- 
table institutions,  has  been  styled  inhuman  and  unnatu- 
nl,  and  it  has  also  been  called  an  impious  defiance  of  the 
IHrine  injunction,  **  What  God  hath  joined,  let  no  man 
pat  asunder."  Of  course,  those  who  so  strangely  misapply 
our  Saviour's  reprobation  of  divorce,  are  not  indebted 
for  the  quotation  to  their  own  biblical  researches ;  but, 
cjen  if  the  words  really  had  the  meaning  attributed  to 
them,  they  would  be  equally  inapplicable.    Whether  it 
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be  or  be  not  allowable,  in  any  circumstances,  forcibly  to 
separate  man  and  wife,  no  one  will  dispute  that  they 
have  a  right  to  part  of  their  own  ac4:ord,  if  any  conside- 
rations of  convenience  render  a  temporary  sacrifice  of 
each  other's  society  desirable.  Bnt  the  separation  which 
takes  place  in  the  workhouse  is  a  spontaneous  arrangement 
of  this  sort.  No  compulsion  is  used :  the  parties  are  quite 
at  liberty  to  live  together  at  home,  if  they  can  afford  to 
do  so ;  but  if  they  cannot  support  themselves,  and  apply 
to  the  parish  for  subsistence,  the  parish  has  a  right  to 
dictate  its  own  terms  ;  and  no  conditions  can  be  more 
reasonable  than  that,  being  themselves  a  burden  to  the 
public,  they  shall  not  employ  their  leisure  in  accumula- 
ting an  additional  burden. 

There  is  no  douht  a  show  of  reason  in  this. 

Although  it  is  needful,  in  the  first  place,  to  ex- 
pose in  the  broadest  light  the  ills  and  extent  of 
poverty  and  destitution  in  society,  the  preventives 
and  remedies  are  of  much  nearer  concernment. 
Those  upon  which  Mr.  Thornton  mainly  relies, 
are  free-trade,  agricultural  improvements,  small 
farms,  and  cottage  allotments ;  while  little  is  ex- 
pected from  emigration.  Sabsidiarj'  to  the  above, 
though  flowing  from  them,  are  better  modes  of 
education  and  moral  training ;  more  comfortable 
and  healthy  dwellings,  and  the  higher  moral  tone 
consequent  upon  better  wages,  greater  leisure,  and 
an  altogether  improved  social  condition. 

Most  of  the  topics  discussed,  are  treated  in  rela- 
tion to  the  respective  conditions  of  the  urbane  and 
the  rural  labourers,  whether  of  England,  Ireland, 
or  Scotland,  as  the  same  kind  of  remedies  do  not 
apply  to  all  of  these  cases  alike.  For  example, 
the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour,  which  is 
needed  in  the  English  factories,  would  require  to 
be  reversed  in  Ireland,  where  the  hours  of  labour, 
from  various  causes,  besides  the  want  of  employ- 
ment, are  too  few.  But  Ireland  is  altogether  an 
anomalous  case,  to  which  ordinary  remedies  do 
not  apply;  and  it  is  so  considered.  The  main  sug- 
gestions for  Ireland,  are  a  better  tenure  of  possess- 
ing land ;  leases,  in  short,  even  for  the  smallest 
holdings,  and  numerous  small  farms,  enjoyed  by  a 
tenure  which  may  give  the  occupiers  a  permanent 
as  well  as  immediate  interest  in  their  minute  and 
perfect  cultivation.  The  idea,  not  indeed  a  new 
one,  is  also  thrown  out,  which  we  leave  Mr. 
Thornton  to  develop  in  his  own  words. 

If  two  or  three  acres  of  reclaimed  marsh  can  furnish 
plentiful  subsistence  to  one  family,  600,000  acres  would 
do  as  much  for  200,000  families;  that  is  to  say,  for  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  which  is  as  large  a 
proportion  as  can  well  be  supposed  unable  to  procure  a 
competent  livelihood.  According  to  the  most  recent 
accounts,  there  are  considerably  more  than  six  millions 
of  acres  of  land  lying  waste  in  Ireland ;  of  which  about 
three-fifths  are  acknowledged  to  be  improvable.  These 
waste  lands  have  long  been  looked  upon  as  a  grand  re- 
source for  the  poor,  and  almost  every  one  of  the  nume- 
rous parliamentary  committees  and  sets  of  commissioners 
successively  appointed  to  deliberate  on  Irish  aiEairs,  has 
strongly  recommended  their  reclamation,  as  a  means  of 
affording  occupation  for  the  unemployed,  as  well  as  of 
locating  vagrant  and  destitute  families.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  promoting  the  work  in  the  manner  proposed, 
viz.  by  loans  to  landovmers  and  ambitions  speculators, 
who  would  probably  be  the  sole  gainers  by  their  operar 
tions,  it  would  be  a  shorter  as  well  as  a  surer  plan,  to 
permit  the  poor  to  reclaim  the  land  themselves,  and  to 
keep  it  when  reclaimed.  No  doubt  need  be  entertained 
of  their  perfect  ability  to  perform  the  task  proposed  for 

them. 
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li  haa  been  uid,  iliai  the  colonists  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  retain  permanent  posseasion  of  the  spots  reclaimed  by 
them.  To  employ  them  ^  as  labourers  in  bringing  the 
land  into  aremuneratiTe  condition/'  in  order  that  it  may 
then  be  let  to  some  one  else,  while  they  are  sent  to  shift 
for  themselyes  where  they  can,  may  be  an  excellent 
mode  of  enriching  the  landlord,  bnt  must  eyentnally 
aggrarate  the  sufferings  of  the  poor.  It  is  probably  be- 
cause this  plan  has  been  generally  practised,  that  the 
reclamation  of  waste  land  has  hitherto  done  nothing  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Irish  peasantry.  If  the  latter  are  to 
deriye  any  adrantage  from  it,  such  of  them  as  may  be 
located  on  the  waste  should  receiye  perpetual  leases  of 
their  respectire  allotments — should  be  made  f^holders, 
in  fact,  or  at  least  perpetual  tenants  at  a  quit-rent. 
Such  an  appropriation  of  waste  land  would,  oi  course, 
require  that  compensation  should  be  made  to  all  who 
prerionsly  possessed  any  interest  in  it.  But  the  yalne 
of  a  legal  interest  in  land,  which  cannot  be  enclosed  or 
cultiyated  without  permission  of  the  legislature,  can 
only  be  proportionate  to  the  actual  yearly  produce;  and 
as  land  in  a  natural  state  yields  little  or  nothing,  all 
legal  claims  upon  it  might  be  bought  up  at  a  trifling 
expense,  or  might  be  commuted  for  a  yery  small  annual 
payment  to  be  made  by  the  settlers.  Of  the  perfect 
competence  of  Parliament  to  direct  some  arrangement 
of  this  kind,  there  can  be  no  question. 

We  hope  so ;  as  of  its  necessity  and  utility 
there  can  be  no  question.  The  same  arguments 
apply  to  many  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
where  the  very  same  state  of  things  exists.  Mr. 
Thornton  calculates,  that  in  Ireland  alone,  200,000 
pauper  families  may  thus  at  once  be  established 
upon  waste  lands,  and  speedily  converted  into  a 
body  of  industrious  and  orderly  yeomen. 

Mr.  Thornton  corroborates  his  argument  for 
small  farms,  crofts,  and  minute  cultiyation,  by 
contrasting  the  condition  of  the  adjoining  counties 
of  Sutherland  and  Caithness ;  the  former,  the  most 
magnificent  field  of  experimenting  on  large  farms, 
and  extensive  sheep-walks ;  and  the  latter,  still  in 
the  condition  in  which  it  has  been  for  centuries, 
and  the  subject  of  no  violent  or  wholesale  attempts 
at  what  is  imagined  improvement.  More  than 
enough  has  of  late  been  heard  of  the  condition  of 
the  peasantry  and  small  occupiers  in  the  improved 
county ;  so  we  may  at  once  pass  to  that  on  which 
little  capital,  save  the  labour  of  the  peasant- 
farmers,  has  been  expended,  and  no  force  has  been 
used  to  make  all  things  new. 

The  natural  adyantages  of  Caithness,  the  adjoining 
county,  are  not  much  greater  than  those  of  SutherUuid. 
Three-eighths  of  its  surface  are  barren  and  mountain- 
ous, and  the  remainder — ^the  best  portion,  though  per- 
fectly flat,  is  so  bleak  and  exposed,  that  trees  will  not 
grow,  and,  though  containiog  a  few  fertile  spots,  con- 
sists chiefly  of  moss  and  moorish  soil  covered  with  heath. 
Instead,  however,  of  bemg  converted  into  interminable 
sheep  walkS)  it  has  been  divided  amongst  a  numeious 


body  of  small  flumera,  occupying  on  an  avenge  sot 
more  than  twenty  acres  each,  whidi  they  hold  on  mode- 
rate terms  and  on  lease.  What  is  the  conaeqnence ! 
The  annual  rental  assessed  to  the  property-tax,  which 
in  1815  was  only  about  £35,000,  very  litUe  more  tbu 
that  of  Sutherland,  is  now  about  £76,000,  or  eonside^ 
ably  more  than  double  its  former  amount  Sorely  no 
better  proof  can  be  required  of  the  advantages  of  smtll 
farms,  so  far  as  landlords  are  concerned.  The  eTidenee 
respecting  their  influence  on  the  peasantry  is  not  lets 
satisfactory.  Instead  of  the  turf-built,  mud-Hooied, 
chimneyless  hovels  of  Sutherland,  the  great  plun  of 
Caithness  is  dotted  with  good  stone  cottages,  with  ligoa 
of  comfort  about  them,  and  frequently  with  trim  little 
flower  gardens  in  fivnt.  The  whole  land  seems  to  be 
under  cultivation.  Instead  of  dawdling  about  for  wut 
of  work,  every  one  is  busily  employed.  Scarcely  a  field 
can  be  seen  without  men  and  horses  labouring  in  it;  ud 
labour  is  so  well  rewarded,  that  even  women  csn  earn 
sixpence  or  eightpenoe  a  day,  in  weeding  and  stoiM- 
picking. 

The  substance  of  this  is  gleaned  ttom  the  report 
of  The  Times*  Commissioner.  We  would  diaw 
attention  to  another  and  very  important  fact  No 
northern  county,  and  hardly  indeed  any  Scottish 
county,  of  Its  population,  annually  exports  so  many 
young  men  and  women,  intelligent,  active,  frngal, 
and  keenly  industrious,  who  come  up  toEdlnbuigh, 
and  other  southern  towns,  as  mechanics,  sniall 
shopkeepers,  and  domestic  servants,  as  does  Caith- 
ness, from  the  nurseries  of  these  small  farms.  We 
would  unhesitatingly  challenge  comparison  between 
them,  and  the  natives  of  any  of  the  other  Highland 
counties,  and  the  issue  would  bear  out  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton's argument  for  small  fEtrms.  This  admitted 
superiority  we  have  heard  attributed  to  difierence 
of  race,  the  population  of  the  Scottish  peninsula 
being  alleged  to  be  more  Scandinavian  than  Celtic. 
But  this  is  a  fanciful  distinction.  The  population 
of  Caithness  has  long  been,  at  aU  events,  inextri- 
cably mixed;  and  we  must  look  rather  to  their 
present  and  past  social  condition,  than  to  their 
race,  as  the  cause  of  their  moral  and  physical 
superiority. 

But  we  must  abruptly  stop ;  having  gone 
farther  than  is  permissible  with  a  work  of  this 
serious  character.  Serious  indeed— coming  home 
to  all  men's  bosoms  who  have  hearts  to  which  ap- 
peal can  be  made — ^yet  any  thing  rather  than  doll; 
the  mere  accumulation  of  the  diversified  facts » 
clearly  stated,  giving  vital  interest  to  every  page. 
Mr.  Thornton,  we  have  said,  sets  up  no  pretensions 
to  original  discovery  in  political  science,  nor  in- 
deed  to  discovery  of  any  sort ;  but  he  b  veil 
entitled  to  every  praise  that  can  be  awarded  to  a 
man  of  fair  abilities,  earnestly  devoted  to  the  pro* 
motion  of  the  good  of  his  species. 
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The  homoeopathists  aro  entitled  to  all  credit  for 
their  zeal,  activity,  and  perseverance  in  what  they 
believe  a  good  cause ;  though  their  zeal,  like  that 
of  other  theorists,  may  sometimes  outrun,  if  not 
exactly  their  discretion,  at  least  their  forbearance 
with  those  who  are  either  altogether  sceptical,  or 


who  require  farther  evidence,  and  a  longer  track 
of  enlarged  experience.  If  medical  science— or 
what  is  xiow  termed  Allopathy— BiRer  the  lapse  d 
centuries,is  still  uncertain ;  if  its  most  enlighteDe<l 
practitioners  candidly  confess  as  much,  and 
frankly  avow  that  they  differ  with  each  other  on 
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many  enentUi  points ;  it  u  too  much  to  expect 
that  a  noyel  and  oomparatiyelj  untried   system 
should  be  reoeiredy  aU  at  onoe^  as  one  complete 
ui  perfect    The  present  state  of  medical  science, 
its  acknowledged  abuses^  particularly  in  the  ex- 
cessTB  administration  of  drugs,  and  slow  improTe- 
ment,  afford  cogent  reasons  for  the  inrestlgation  of 
its  principles,  but  offer  no  apology  for  the  dogma- 
tism of  new  sects.  This  much,  in  general,  of  those 
broaching  new  hypotheses,  whether  in  medicine 
or  anj  oUier  science,  who  sometimes,  by  an  excess 
of  zeal,  defeat  their  own  objects,  if  these  be  only 
to  sprnd  light  and  truth.    The  work  before  us 
can  hare  no  other  object,  and  has  thus  special 
claims  to  eonsideration.    It  is  not  the  production  of 
s  professional  man  ;  and  may,  therefore,  be  pre- 
sumed aboye  the  prejudice  or  bias  almost  insepa- 
rable from  professional  training  and  habits ;  and 
it  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  deliberate  manifiMto  of 
''The  English  Homoeopathic  Association,"  which 
numbers  many  intelligent  indiyiduals  quite  un- 
connected with  medicine  as  a  science.     As  this 
body  appointed  Mr.  Sampson  to  write  the  popular 
exposition  of   the   principles  of    Homoeopathy, 
wMch  is  published  under  their  authority,  it  may 
be  regarded  as  their   **  Confession  of  Faith ;" 
and  the  able  manner  in  which  the  treatise  is  exe- 
cuted jostifies  their  choice  of  a  popular  expounder 
of  thebf  doctrines.     Hr.  Sampson  skilfully  sets 
out  with  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  founder  of  the 
sect;  whose  excellent  and  amiable  character,  and 
hon^  enthusiasm,  go  far  to  recommend  his  doc- 
trines.   Bat  much  filler  memoirs  of  Hahnemann 
bare  already  been  given  to  the  world  by  his  dis- 
ciples.    Here  we  find  nothing  new,  save  that 
Hahnenuum,  in  his  seyenty-ninth  year,  married  a 
French  lady,  one  of  his  patients;  and,  leaving 
Germany,  settled  in  Paris,  where  he  practised 
RomcBopathy  until  his  eighty-ninth  year,  and,  to 
bis  last  hour,  preserved  **his  moral  energy  and 
activity.** 

Mr.  Sampson  commences  his  task  by  setting 
forth,  at  great  length,  and  with  much  ingenu- 
ity, the  many  imperfections  of  medical  science ; 
enumerating  numerous  diseases  upon  which  prac- 
titlonerB  hold  discordant,  and  sometimes  duectly 
opposite  opmions.  But  may  not  those  who  differ 
in  many  special  cases  be  each  in  the  right,  and 
the  difference  lie  mainly  in  words?  The  physi- 
cian who  treated  every  case  of  a  particular  disease 
m  the  lame  manner,  and  directed,  for  all  of  them, 
^  self-same  remedies,  could  be  little  better  than 
&  Sangrado^  with  his  two  grand  specifics.  The 
detailed  extracts  from  The  Lancet^  bv  which  Mr. 
Sampson  has  illustrated  the  unoertamty  and  dis- 
crepancies of  medical  judgments,  do  not,  we  think, 
go  for  much ;  but  the  exhibiti<m  of  the  fatal  results 
attending  the  use  of  certain  medicines  in  cases 
related,  are  more  striking.  To  non-professional 
rtaders  they  are,  indeed,  quite  frightftil.  One  is 
absolutely  appalled,  not  alone  by  the  effects  of 
sQch  drags  as  pmssic  acid,  mercury,  and  foxglove, 
but  by  insipid  magnesia,  and  innocent  chalk- 
ii^ixture ;  and  thus  far  Mr.  Sampson  makes  out 
his  case  agdbat  the  doctors  triumphantly.  The 
eridences  of  the  troth  of  homcBopathy,  and  the 


efficacy  of  homoeopathic  treatment,  is  a  more 
difficult  chapter,  though  many  important  facts 
are  adduced  in  support  of  both.  The  list 
of  cures  in  the  Homoeopathic,  and  in  the  re- 
gular hospitals,  must  be  considered  a  good  test ; 
and  by  the  tables  given,  numbers  are  found  to  be 
immensely  upon  the  side  of  the  new  sect.  It  is 
but  fair  to  let  Mr.  Sampson  speak  here  for  him- 
self;  and  the  following  passage,  as  dealing  in 
"  facts  and  figures,"  is  among  the  most  weighty  in 
his  treatise.  Cholera,  which  raged  so  fatally  in 
Europe,  in  1831, — ^a  disease  of  which  the  regular 
physicians  appeared  to  know  little  more  at  its 
close  than  at  its  oonmiencement,'—- is  here  stated  to 
have  yielded,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  to  homoeo- 
pathic treatment : — 

While  Dr.  Joseph  Browui  by  whom  the  conise  of  the 
disease  was  obseryed  at  Sunderland  fit>m  its  oommeaee- 
meat  in  October  to  its  cessation  in  January,  states  the 
mortality  to  have  been  202  out  of  534  attacked,  or  S8 
per  cent,  he  speaks  of  a  mortality  of  only  22)  per 
cent  in  the  epldemio  which  prevaUed  m  the  Presidency 
of  Madras  from  1818  to  1822,  as  '^aprond  monument 
to  the  skill  of  the  medical  men  employed,  and  to  medical 
science  in  general."  Now  the  results  of  the  Homoso- 
pathic  treatment  of  this  disease  in  Europe  in  1881,  show 
a  total  of  2753  cured  out  of  3017  persons  attacked, 
being  a  mortality  of  only  8i  per  cent;  and  must  be  held 
therefbre,  if  the  eulogium  of  Dr.  Brown  on  the  practi- 
tioners of  Madras  is  in  any  way  deserved,  as  a  **  proud 
monument "  of  the  skill  of  the  Homosopathio  practitioners 
and  to  the  "  sdenoe  in  general,"  by  which  Uieir  practice 
had  been  guided. 

It  will  perhaps  be  urged,  that,  as  the  mortality  of 
cholera  varied  much  in  Afferent  localities,  it  does  not 
follow  but  that  the  above  cases  may  have  been  of  a 
singularly  favourable  kind;  but  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  for  such  an  assumption.  The  documents  on 
which  the  calculation  has  been  made  were  fumiahed 
from  Russia,  Austria,  Berlm,  and  Paris;  so  that  the 
treatment  was  eridently  not  confined  to  localities 
especially  favoured;  and,  moreover,  a  statement  has 
been  ftiznished  from  the  territory  of  Baab  in  Hungary, 
where  the  disease  raged  with  great  riolence,  which 
serves  to  show  the  results  of  the  Homoeopathic  and 
Allopathie  treatment  in  the  same  district.    . 

Further  eridence  of  the  success  of  the  system  in  the 
severest  eaees,  is  fiimished  by  the  reports  of  the  Homcso- 
pathic  Hospital  at  Vienna :  showing  a  mortality  in  cases 
of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  of  about  6 J  per  cent.; 
while  the  mortality  under  the  ordinary  method  of 
treatment  is  about  23^  per  cent.;  in  cases  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  pleura,  a  mortality  of  1}  per  cent  against 
124  por  cent)  and  in  inflammations  of  the  peritoneum, 
4}  per  cent  sgainst  271  por  cent. 

Thus  much  with  re^ad  to  acute  disease  of  the  most 
malignant  kind.  With  regard  to  the  power  of  the 
HomoBopathic  system  in  chronic  cases,  the  evidence 
appears  to  be  equally  strong.  The  London  Homcso- 
pathic  Institution,  in  its  report  of  cases  (both  acute  and 
chronic)  from  October  1839  to  1st  May,  1845,  shows  a 
large  number  of  cures  of  diseases,  for  the  most  part 
deemed  incurable  under  the  old  system;  and  which  cures, 
therefore,  (the  results  of  the  ordinary  practice  not 
admitting  of  any  e(mparative  statements  of  mortality) 
are  each  to  be  taken  as  confirmatory  evidence  of  the 
strongest  description.  The  esses  discharged  cured  fhim 
this  institution,  during  the  above  period,  we  find  to  be, 
—Cerebral  affections,  Apoplexy,  Encephalitis,  42.— 
Epilepsy,  Paralysis,  Mental  affections,  &c.  55^ Amau- 
rosis, Deafiiess,  Deaf  and  Dumb,  31.— Cataract,  Fungus, 
and  Fistula,  7.--0phthalniia,  and  Scrofulous  Ophthalmia, 
63.~Ga8tritis  (Dyspepsia,)  191.— Enteritis,  31.— Ute- 
rine, Ovarian  affections,  87.— Gastro-entcritis,  94.— 
Gastro-entero-metritis,  57.— Gastro-entero-bronchitis, 
210.-'Pneumonia,  Hydrothoraz,  Pleuritis  ^id  9ron- 
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oliitis,  57.— Hooping-cough,  40.— Phthisis,  75. — Dysen- 
tery, 36. — Quinsy,  &c.  14. — Cutaneous,  Scirrhous,  and 
Cancerous  afifections,  97. — Rheumatism,  &c.  21. — 
Erysipelas,  Small-pox,  and  Scarlatina,  40.— Typhus 
Fever,  13. — Diseases  of  the  Bladder,  Kidneys,  and 
Genital  Organs,  5. — ^Mechanical  Injuries,  Bruises, 
Sprains  and  Spinal  affections,  6. — Scrofulous  affections, 
39. — Syphilitic  and  Mercurial  affections,  50. 

Of  these,  it  will  he  seen,  a  large  proportion  are  cases 
towards  the  euro  of  which  the  old  practice  is  admitted 
to  be  powerless.  Regarding  epilepsy,  for  instance,  it  has 
been  stated  by  one  who  was  formerly  physician  to  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  '*  I  know  that  most  persons  who  go 
to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  are  relUred,  but  I  belicTe  none 
are  cured"  Of  the  yarious  forms  of  dyspepsia  we  have 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Craigie,  that  "  medicine  is  never 
adequate  to  the  final  and  permanent  cure  of  the  disease." 
Cataract,  fistuhi,  amaurosis,  scrofulous  ophthalmia, 
scirrhous  and  cancerous  affections,  are  all  known  also 
for  their  unfavourable  terminations;  yet  not  only  do 
these  diseases  appear  to  ha^e  been  successfully  dealt 
with,  but  we  find  also  that  in  no  less  than  seventy-five 
cases  a  cure  has  been  effected  of  that  disease  which 
carries  off  one-fifth  of  our  population,  and  which,  more 
than  any  other,  forms  the  opprobrium  of  medical 
practice.  The  number  of  cases  of  phthisis,  in  the 
above  list,  forms  one  of  its  most  striking  features,  and 
is  of  itself  a  point  of  evidence  entitling  the  system 
under  which  it  has  been  furnished  to  the  very  fullest 
consideration. 

All  thie  seems,  at  least  to  the  unprofessional, 
remarkable,  and  becomes  more  worthy  of  conside- 
ration when  we  learn  that  most  of  the  cases  were 
those  of  patients  dismissed  from  the  London  hospi- 
tals as  "incurables."  One  proof  in  favour  of 
homoeopathy,  is  said  to  be  the  adoption  of  some  of 
its  new  remedies  by  regular  practitioners ;  though 
we  hear  only  of  one,  tincture  of  arnica,  for  sprains. 
But  if  this  is  evidence  for  the  truth  of  homoeopathy, 
it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  evidence  that  the  Allo- 
pathists  are  not  so  utterly  prejudiced  and  blinded, 
in  their  hostility  to  homoeopathy,  as  the  Homoeo- 
pathists  allege.  They  can  adopt  what  they  see  to  be 
right,  though  the  good  thing  should  "come  from 
Galilee." 

In  support  of  the  existence,  the  absolute  truth  of 
the  alleged  great  homoeopathic  law, — ^the  principle 
of  which  every  body  now  understands,  whether 
they  believe  in  it  or  not, — Mr.  Sampson  cites  many 
remarkahle  cases ;  hut  the  whole  phenomena  of 
disease  is  confessed  to  be  replete  with  real  and 
apparent  marvels,  and  perplexing  anomalies  ;  and 
we  cannot  perceive  that  the  cases  adduced,  curious 
though  they  may  he,  make  much  either  for  or 
against  Homoeopathy.  The  minute,  the  micro- 
scopic doses  of  medicine  administered  in  Homoeo- 
pathic practice,  is,  to  the  profane  vulgar,  the 
greatest  absurdity,  and  the  most  vulnerable  point 
of  the  new  system.  We  can  only  enter  so  far 
into  this  section  of  the  treatise  as  to  show  how  the 
small  doses  came  to  be  adopted : — 

When  Hahnemann,  having  become  satisfied  of  the 
truth  of  his  discovery,  first  attempted  to  apply  it  in 
practice,  he  administered  such  medicines  as  he  thought 
proper  to  prescribe,  in  doses  of  the  usual  amount.  This 
was  obviously  the  course  natural  for  him  to  take,  but  a 
little  experience  soon  convinced  him  that  the  effects  thus 
produced  were  too  strong  ;  that  there  was  a  much 
greater  susceptibility  of  the  system  to  medicines  adminis- 
tered in  accordance  with  the  symptoms  than  in  opposi- 
tion to  them,  or  in  disregard  of  them,  and  that  it  would 
consequently  be  necessary  to  lower  the  dose  to  an 
amount  which,  while  it  would  eventually  be  followed  by 


a  perceptible  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
patient,  would  produce  in  its  first  action  no  distressbg 
or  dangerous  results.  This  step  answered  his  expecU- 
tions  ;  and  proceeding  gradually  in  his  redactions  as  he 
found  them  warranted  by  experience,  he  was  induced  to 
resort  to  a  mode  of  attenuating  medicinal  substance;, 
which  finally  led  him  to  results  of  the  most  surprisingkind. 

This  process  of  attenuation,  which  has  since  been 
universally  adopted  in  Homoeopathic  practice,  consists 
as  follows :  With  all  mineral  Substances  the  piocess 
commences  with  trituration,  by  which  they  are  rednced 
to  a  fine  powder.  One  grain  of  this  powder  is  put  into 
a  small  porcelain  mortar,  with  33  grains  of  sugar  of 
milk  ;  and  after  being  mixed  with  a  bone  spatula,  the 
mixture  is  pounded  for  a  few  minutes  (six  is  the  number 
used  by  Hahnemann,  and,  for  the  ai^e  of  uaifomitT, 
that  number  is  generally  adopted  ;)  after  which  it  is 
detached  from  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  mortar,  and 
again  pounded  for  six  minutes  more  ;  33  grains  of  the 
■sugar  of  milk  are  then  added,  and  the  process  is  repeated 
as  in  the  first  instance  ;  after  which  another  quantit j  of 
33  grains  of  sugar  of  milk  is  added,  and  the  same  cooik 
pursued;  thus  making  the  attenuation  1.100.  In  this 
manner  the  attenuation  is  carried  to  the  one-miUionth 
part  of  a  grain  ;  and  when  a  greater  attenuation  is  r^ 
quired,  the  powders  are  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  alco- 
hol and  water.  Vegetable  j  uices  or  extracts  are  redoeed 
to  the  state  of  a  concentrated  alcoholic  tincture,  of  which 
one  drop  is  mixed  with  99  of  alcohol,  and  then  shaken ; 
one  drop  of  the  dilution  thus  effected,  is  next  mixed 
with  99  drops  of  alcohol,  and  again  shaken  ;  and  the 
same  process  is  repeated  until  the  required  degree  of 
dilution  is  obtained.  In  general  the  dilution  is  earned 
to  the  decillionth  part  of  a  grain. 

Now,  it  is  alleged  by  Hahnemann,  and  the  allegatioB 
is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  every  other  physicinB 
by  whom  the  Homcsopathic  principle  has  been  recog- 
nised, that  medicines  attenuated  in  tUs  way,  whes 
administered  in  harmony  with  existing  symptoms,  are 
not  only  found  effectual  to  the  cure  of  disease,  but  that 
they  are  more  safe  and  effectual  in  this  form  than  in  anj 
other.  It  is  also  alleged,  that  although  the  lower  dilu- 
tions manifest  themselves  by  a  more  speedy  aetion  ob 
the  system  than  the  higher  ones,  their  effects  are  msch 
less  permanent  and  searching,  and  hence  that  masT 
cases  of  deep-seated  disease  are  observed  to  yield  to 
medicines  administered  in  high  dilutions,  such  as  the 
decillionth  part  of  a  grain,  towards  the  remoral  of 
which,  the  low  dilutions,  such  as  the  hundredth  or 
thousandth  part  of  a  grain,  would  be  found  oompan- 
tively  powerless. 

A  matter  of  this  sort  would  seem  to  be  one  sioplj  to 
be  determined  by  experiment.  As  observations  on  the 
effects  of  medicines  prepared  in  this  vray  have  nerer 
been  made,  or  properly  recorded,  except  by  the  practi- 
tioners who  testify  to  the  results  just  mentioned,  of 
course  these  parties  can  alone  be  qualified  to  speak  a> 
to  their  relative  effects.  This  testimony  is  of  the  do^ 
satisfactory  kind,  and  the  minute  doses  aretbeiefoR 
generally  employed. 

But  it  must  be  repeated,  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
amount  of  the  dose  proper  to  be  administered,  can  have 
no  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  existence  of  th« 
Homoeopathic  principle,  any  more  indeed  than  the 
knowledge  of  the  amount  of  force  requisite  to  project 
an  object  to  a  given  point  could  bear  on  the  qaestloo  of 
the  existence  of  the  law  of  gravitation. 

Having  detailed  many  remarkable  instances  of 
the  astonishing  effects  arising  from  exceedbglv 
minute  quantities  of  different  substances  employ^^^ 
in  medicine,  Mr.  Sampson  proceeds : — 

The  facts  and  considerations  brought  forward  in  ^ 
chapter  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mode  of  practice 
adopted  by  the  Homceopathists  is  consistent  in  all  lU 
parts  with  reason  and  experience,  and  that  the  ordinarT 
mode  must  necessarily  be  attended  with  a  high  degree 
of  uncertainty  and  danger.  But  apart  from  the  ccb- 
viction  which  we  thus  arrive  at,  by  a  reference  w 
reason  and  &cts,  there  Ib  an  indirect  testtmosy  to  v» 
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2(lraaiage8  of  the  infinitesimal  doses,  of  a  very  striking 
kind. 

This  indirect  testimony  is  the  ridicule  of  oppo- 
nents, contrasted  with  the  persistence  of  Homceo- 
pathists,  in  defiance  of  the  prevailing  outcry. 

Mr.  Sampson  would  not  have  completed  his 
work, unless  he  had  attempted  to  refate  the  medical 
writers  who  have  attacked  Homceopathy,  He 
considers  Dr.  Wood  of  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  Edwin 
Lee,  as  the  leaders  in  these  attacks.  But  Dr. 
Peieira  also,  and  that  bold  and  swaggering,  clever 
innovator,  Dr.  Dickson,  are  not  easily  let  off;  and 
what  is  considered  the  persecution  of  Mr.  New- 
man, surgeon  to  the  Wells  Poor-law  Union,  and 
of  Dr.  Curie,  and  the  squabbles  between  Dr.  Epps 
and  Mr.  Wakley,  are  discussed  at  length.  Impar- 
tial, non>profeasional  bystanders,  must,  we  think, 
like ''ignorant  nurses,"  conclude  that  the  case  of 
Dr.  Curie,  however  ungenerously  he  may  have 
been  treated,  was  one  which  required  defence. 


Having  thus  ably  discharged  an  appointed, 
and  probably  a  welcome  duty,  by  a  lucid  state- 
ment of  doctrines,  and  a  well  sustained  argu- 
ment in  their  support,  Mr.  Sampson  exhorts  all 
believers,  all  who  recognise  Uie  principle  of 
Hahnemann  as  a  great  discovery,  and  all  who 
have  benefited  by  Homoeopathic  treatment,  freely 
to  bestow  on  others  the  blessings  they  have  freely 
received. 

One  eminent  and  unequivocal  advantage  of 
the  promulgation  of  these  doctrines,  and  the 
extension  of  the  Homoeopathic  practice,  is  put- 
ting the  regular  practitioners  on  their  mettle, 
and  stirring  up,  almost  of  necessity,  or  in  self- 
defence,  the  spirit  of  investigation.  There  may 
be  few  complete  converts  among  regular  prac- 
titioners ;  but  by  earnest  inquirers  something 
must  be  learned,  to  enlarge,  if  not  to  change,  their 
views,  and  even  in  important  respects  to  modify 
their  practice. 
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A  Year  and  a  Day  m  li^  Eatt;  or,  WantUringt  over 
Land  a»d  Sea,  By  Mrs.  Eliot  Montauban.  London: 
Longman  &  Co. 

NoTHiHO  is  lem^giky  in  this  volume  except  its  title.  It 
is  the  production  of  a  lively  and  clerer  woman,  a  shrewd 
obserrer,  who  relates  the  pith  of  what  she  has  noted  in 
ber  wanderings,  in  a  neat,  graphic,  and  remarkably  con- 
cise style.  The  fatigues  of  travelling,  and  the  cribbing 
and  eonfinement  of  ill-regulated  steam  vessels,  with  their 
ead]»s  diseomforts  and  annoyances,  seem  to  have  tried 
her  temper  at  the  outset;  and,  if  not  absolutely  satirical, 
she  is  somewhat  saucy,  hut  in  no  ungraceful  way.  Thus 
U  MoulioB,  she  says  in  warning — 

In  Hnrray's  Guide-book  the  Hotel  d'Allier  is  described 
Ls  ^  Tery  good,  and  moderate."  To  this  I  can  only  an- 
swer/ Ik guttHbuM  non  e$t  ditputandum"  Moderate  it 
K  indeed,  save  in  dirt  and  fleas,  and  it  abounds  in  odours 
Tile.    The  fare  was  indifferent,  and  attendance  bad.    . 

.  We  started  for  Marseilles  in  a  machine  fit  to  con- 
Tev  the  doomed  to  purgatory;  a  huge  unwieldy  diligence, 

with  six  wheels There  were  about  twenty 

pusengors  on  board  the  fine  vessel  which  conveyed  us 
to  Malta ;  a  few  French,  and  many  English :  among 
the  Utter  a  young  officer,  who,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
twenty-one,  informed  us  "he  had  lived  to  be  weary  of 
every  thing  on  earth,  had  not  piety  enough  to  turn  his 
thoughts  to  heaven,  and  was  utterly  b&sL**  He  had 
evidently  acquired  a  considerable  proficiency  in  the  art 
of  flirtation,  and  met  with  a  kindred  spirit  in  a  hand- 
wme  daughter  of  Eye,  homeward  bound  to  Malta  ;  a 
nthless  destroyer  of  every  h  in  her  mother  tongue,  but 
gifted  with  good  looks,  which  acted  as  a  passport  in  her 
fsTour  every  where.  There  was  one  matronly  ilame  on 
Wrd,  whose  vulgarity  was  such  as  Bulwer  terms  **  deep 
Karlet"  A  loving  couple,  fresh  from  "  the  hymeneal 
^tar,"  and  a  few  whose  **  lights  and  shades  of  charac- 
ter" were  not  very  striking.  These  various  members  of 
the  hnman  funily  were  well  aooommodated  in  the  good 
ehip. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  lady's  facility  in  portraiture, 
take  this  captain  of  a  French  goyernment  steamer,  going 
from  Malta  to  Syria-- 

The  commander  of  the  vessel  was  a  curious  contrast 
ia  manner  to  his  compatriots  in  general :  frigid  as  win- 


ter at  the  north  pole;  dismal  as  London  in  a  Noyember 
fog ;  clad  in  a  suit  of  most  impenetrable  buckram ;  an 
evident  enemy  to  the  social  principle,  and  shunning  all 
interchange  of  thought  with  those  around  him,  as  if  an 
idea  imparted  was  a  diamond  lost.  A  motley  company 
of  Germans,  Swiss,  and  French,  whose  appearance  indi- 
cated a  soyereign  contempt  for  the  cleansing  properties 
of  water,  were  our  fellow-passengers.  None  of  the  pri- 
yileged  ** first  class"  but  ourselves,  for  whom  the  fat 
stewardess  rcseryed  her  sweetest  smiles,  hoping,  yrith 
gracious  looks,  winning  ways,  (and  large  donations  of 
hot  water,)  to  merit  a  handsome  silvery  acknowledgment 
at  parting. 

THE  S<iUARE  OF  ALEXANDRIA. 

The  square  is  thronged  with  people,  morning  and 
eyening.  Men  of  business,  monthly  mail  passengers, 
curiosity  hunters,  sight  seers,  news  collectors,  noble, 
humble,  gentle,  and  simple  ;  and  womankind  in  every 
variety  of  grotesque  costume  :  generally  speaking,  the 
latter  are  more  than  ugly,  hideous  in  the  extreme.  The 
greater  number  wear  a  silk  or  thread  net  oyer  the  bridge 
of  the  nose,  fastened  to  each  side  of  the  head,  and  de- 
scending, in  the  shape  of  a  jelly-bag,  below  the  knees. 
Some,  clad  in  white  garments  from  head  to  foot,  look  as 
if  they  were  shrouded  already  for  the  grave.  Others,  of 
higher  rank,  wear  graceful  flowing  draperies  of  silk. 
The  Leyantine  ladies,  when  mounted  on  donkeys,  ride 
through  the  streets  in  a  most  extraordinary  attitude, 
sitting  astride,  holding  up  their  arms  almost  to  a  leyel 
with  the  top  of  the  head,  to  support  the  weighty  folds 
of  silk  that  fall  oyer  the  head  and  shoulders,  descending 
nearly  to  the  feet.  They  ride  with  stirrups,  but  resign 
the  reins  to  a  seryant. 

With  the  same  rapid  and  firm  touch  Cairo  is  despatched 
and  the  Desert  is  passed.  There  is  nothing  inyiting  in 
the  description  of  the  filthy  beds,  b:^^  water,  and  half- 
staryed  chickens,  which  await  trayellers  at  the  different 
Stations  on  the  route  to  Suez;  but  the  landscape  is 
finely  touched. 

Only  two  small  trees  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  desert, 
a  space  of  eighty-four  miles,  one  of  which  is  decorated 
with,  and  consecrated  to,  the  rags  of  the  pious  pilgrims 
who  cross  the  sandy  and  rocky  waste  oyer  which  we 
passed ;  they  en  route  to  Mecca,  we  to  a  less  holy  shrine. 
The  tree  is  thickly  covered  with  pendent  fragments  of 
the  well-worn  garments  of  countless  pilgrims,  deposited 
there  in  memory  of  their  desert  journey. 
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The  only  remarkable  sights  en  route  are  nnmerous 
skeletons  of  camels  bleaching  in  the  sun,  and  occasional 
heaps  of  stones,  coTering  the  remains  of  the  wild  war- 
riors of  the  desert  who  have  perished  in  battle,  a  few 
weeds  seattered  here  and  there^  barren  rooks  in  the  dls- 
tance,  and  a  Tasi  plain  of  sand.  The  mirage  was  beau- 
tifol ;  sometimes  assuming  the  appearance  of  a  harbour, 
at  others  of  a  lake,  reflecting  rarious  objects  in  the 
Ticinity  on  its  surface.  At  night  the  profound  and 
solemn  stillness  was  only  broken  by  the  occasional 
sound  of  the  cricket.  We  encountered  a  party  of  armed 
Bedouins  on  the  third  day's  journey,  a  fine-looking  set 
of  powerM  men  :  thanks  to  the  Pacha,  they  are  no 
longer  seen  with  dread  by  the  trareller  in  the  desert. 

The  human  freight  bound  for  India  is  inTentoxied  in 
this  liyely  and  graphic  way  : — 

After  passing  seven  days  at  Sues  we  went  on  board 
the  Bombay  mail  steamer.  It  was  crowded  with  much 
of  human  and  animal  life,  and  countless  things  inanimate, 
and  largely  supplied  with  means  for  mortifying  the  flesh 
and  deranging  the  good  order  and  economy  of  the  inner 
man;  the  commander  possessing  but  an  infinitesimal 
portion  of  j  the  milk  and  honey  of  human  kindness.  A 
dashing  young  surgeon,  for  whom  music  and  the  sister 
arts,  poetry  and  painting,  had  greater  charms  than  the 
anatomy  of  the  body,  or  the  administration  of  medicinal 
herbs.  Of  lieutenants  Nos.  1.  and  2.^  and  other  naral 
et  eeterai,  no  mention  need  be  made.  The  passengers, 
amounting  to  double  the  number  lawftil  in  such  space, 
or  rather  absence  of  space,  as  their  present  narrow  fold, 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  three  kingdoms.  There  were 
three  damsels  still  entitled  to  the  Tirgin  snood :  one  **  fat, 
fkir  and  forty :"  another  in  the  **  sere  and  yellow  leaf:" 
and  last,  as  well  as  least  in  form,  one  worthy  to  retain 
her  **  single  blessedness"  for  ever  and  a  day :  but  such 
is  man's  craving  for  the  sweets  of  wedded  life,  that  even 
these,  with  forlorn  hope  inscribed  on  every  wrinkle, 
had  each  made  captive  a  gallant  knight^  and  were  then 
en  route  to  I'isola  beUa  of  Hymen  ! 

Three  vras  a  magic  number  on  board  the  steam  prison. 
A  triumvirate  of  brides  were  daring  the  perils  of  the 
deep  with  their  fkvoured  Benedicks,  edifying  the 
passengers  in  general  vnth  a  daily  exhibition  of  the  art 
of  cooing  and  wooing  in  all  its  branches  and  various 
moods  and  degrees. 

Three  fftir  daughters  of  Eve  i^peared  in  that  Bufibring 
eondition  which  our  immortal  bard,  in  the  bliss  of 
ignorance,  terms  ^  the  pleaamg  punishment  that  women 
bear." 

Three  happy  wives  were  en  route  to  their  expeotant 
lords,  and  tvrice  three  happier  still  in  the  presence  of 
Iheir  devoted  tpoeo^t;  and  three  fkir  lassies,  rich  in  the 
bloom  of  girlhood's  beauty,  sheltered  under  the  protect- 
ing wings  of  elderly  ehaperones,  were  bound  for  the 
great  matrimonial  mart  of  the  East. 

Three  eligible  bachelors,  full  of  buoyant  hope  and 
youthftil  expectation,  were  journeying  to  the  El-dorado 
of  their  separate  dreams;  and  three,  in  the  evening  hour 
of  Mfe,  forsaking  the  joys  of  vredded  and  filial  love,  to 
wander  afkr  in  search  of  gold. 

Of  the  fare  which  the  happy  community  on  board 
enjoyed,  a  brief  description  might  amuse  the  reader 
more  than  the  reality  pleased  the  passenger.  Fowls, 
that  looked  as  if  they  had  departed  this  life  m  the  last 
stage  of  atrophy;  turkeys,  which  evidently  had  not  lived 
on  the  fat  of  the  land;  and  instead  of  that  ^pretty- 
looking  mutton,  on  which  the  soul  of  Peter  Pindar  could 
turn  glutton,"  the  most  ancient  patriarchs  of  the  flock 
were  provided  for  our  sustenance;  nor  eould  they,  under 
the  form  of  hash,  stew,  harico,  or  ragout,  be  converted 
into  "  savoury  meat."  Impenetrable  biscuits,  vrith  dry 
fragments  of  old  rusks  (which,  from  their  antiquity,  had 
doubtless  undergone  a  previous  voyage  round  the  world,) 
were  our  substitutes  for  the  staff  of  life.  Wine  and 
beer  were  given  d  diteretion;  and  for  such  thirsty  souls 
as  those  on  board  our  vessel,  the  Heidelberg  Tun  would 
hardly  have  ftimished  too  generous  a  supply.  Of  the 
broths  manufactured  for  the  sick  (cUiat  hot  water  j 
plentifWly  supplied  with  grease;)  of  the  inAision  of  | 


senna  and  snnff,  dignified  with  the  name  of  tea;  and 
other  cordials  prepared  for  weak  stomachs,  the  journalisi 
would  record  a  grateful  remembrance. 

The  fioor  of  the  saloon  at  night  was  thickly  streTred 
with  dark,  dirty,  dingy  Portuguese  servants,  and  natiTes 
of  the  East,  extended  ftill  length  in  every  direction; 
and  not  one  step  eould  be  taken  without  treading  on 
their  mahogany  arms  or  legs.  Some  of  the  cabins  were 
untenantable  from  suffbcating  heat;  and  two  or  three 
lady  sufferers  were  thankfhl  to  shsre  the  saloon  table 
(a  bed  of  down  in  a  garden  of  roses,)  sleeping  vrith  tbeir 
heads  directly  under  the  windsail.  During  iJie  day  also 
the  atmosphere  wsb  suoh  as  might  be  anticipated  in  the 
regions  of  Pluto;  and  this  was  the  plea  for  an  infringe- 
ment of  decorum,  rare  even  on  board  a  steamer,  wben> 
a  sane/a^on  style  always  prevails.  Some  of  the  moden 
wives  and  mothers  of  England  seemed  to  perfbrm  the 
duties  of  the  toilet  entirely  for  the  ediflcationof  the  pnblir ; 
and,  with  the  door  and  window  of  their  cabins  open, 
initiated  passengers  of  both  sexes  into  the  mysteries  of 
their  morning  ablutions,  hair-dressing,  corset-lacing,  &c. 
Even  English  propriety,  pre-eminent  every  where, 
dissolved  under  the  fsrvent  heat  eneonnteied  on  the  Red 
Sea.  With  three  hundred  living  souls  on  board  s 
vessel  small  for  the  accommodaton  of  half  that  number, 
the  boiler  out  of  repair,  a  chimney  continually  on  fire, 
the  keel  vrom  out,  and  the  most  ungracious  captain  that 
ever  commanded  ^  a  skimmer  of  the  seas,"  our  powers 
of  endurance  were  hearily  taxed. 

In  this  lively  and  succinct  style  a  vast  deal  of  groond 
is  gone  over;  and,  by  a  few  felicitous  strokes,  the 
reader's  mind  is  stored  with  oriental  ideas  and  boMgfu 
A  journey  vras  made  from  Bombay  to  Delhi,  and  these 
splendid  cities  are  finely  described.  A  fkrther  regimental 
march  fh>m  Delhi,  through  the  Proteoted  Sikh  States,  to 
Umballa^  presents  a  strange  piotnre  of  eaaip  and  mili- 
tary life  in  India,  where  the  troops  are  always  attended 
by  multitudinous  and  motley  groups  of  caap-foUowers. 

Among  the  poorer  classes,  a  &ther  may  frequently  he 
observed  carrying  one  or  two  diildren  in  bMkets  sos- 
pended  to  a  baii3K>o,  like  the  bangy  boxM  before  de- 
scribed, or  conveying  one  child  on  his  hip,  and  another 
on  the  nape  of  the  neck.  The  women  often  carry  their 
babes  in  a  bag  shaped  like  a  hood^  and  ehag  over  their 
shoulders. 

The  ladies  [European]  in  camp  generally  proceed  in 
advance  of  the  cori^  just  described ;  some  in  a  very 
reeherchi,  morning  costume ;  others  en  pamUote,  aad 
bonnets  de  nuU.  Occasionally  a  bold-spirited  equetthan 
may  be  seen ;  but  palankeens  and  carriages  are  the 
general  conveyances. 

The  regiment  is  welcomed  to  its enoamping gronol 
by  a  fakeer  (or  religious  enthusiast,)  who  beats  hii 
drum  rigorously  in  honour  of  its  arrival.  A  flag  warej 
proudly  over  this  distinguished  gentleinan,attd  is  di9ceni> 
ible  at  some  distance.  He  hails  tiie  regiment  with  a  noisy 
shout  that  baffles  all  description: — **  Long  life  to  the 
company  and  regiment !  may  they  never  want  one  to 
sing  forth  their  praise  I" 

We  may  as  well  follow  the  ladies,  namely,  the  eflleei^* 
vrives,  daughters,  and  sisters,  to  their  head-<iuarters  at 
Umballa,  then,  and  still,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  a 
most  important  position. 

The  neighbouring  eountry  Is  very  riehly  enhifsicd  : 
and,  when  completed,  the  oaatonmeati  trill  beaasng 
the  best  and  prettiest  in  the  upper  provinces.  Tb« 
snowy  range  of  the  Himmalaya  mountains  was  visible 
firom  our  camp, — a  very  tantalising  prospect  to  thosv 
who  are  obliged  to  endure  the  miseries  of  the  hotssaMo 
in  the  plains. 

Three  nules  fh>m  the  cantonments  is  the  native  tovo- 
Its  streets  are  constructed  with  arched  colonnades  ;aa<i 
the  baiaar  is  a  livelier  scene  tiian  is  generally  met  with 
in  a  small  Indian  town.  .  .  .  Two  d^p 
during  the  week  an  excellent  band  plaved^  bdoi^iog  to 
a  European  xegiment  statioaed  at  Umballa,  and  sttnc- 
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ted  all  tlie  nobility,  gentry,  beuty  and  fashion  of  the 
ricinitj. 

The  ladies  in  eamp  were  here  reinforced  by  a  party 
from  Simla  ;  and  finally  we  mnstered  twelre  Tery  pre- 
poasesang  daoghters  of  £Te.  Fonr  young  lassies,  as 
fair  as  ever  graced  a  London  drawing-room  ;  and  among 
thofie  who  had  long  since  entered  into  the  holy  state  of 
matrimony,  were  wires  and  mothers  who  would  have 
leeoied  the  happiness  of  any  home.  Among  the  assem- 
bled fiur  ones  were  seyeiul  amateurs  of  music,  whose 
sweet  warblings  enliyened  many  eyenings  in  camp. 

Not  long  alter  our  arrival,  the  monotony  of  our  life 
was  lelieyed  by  the  presence  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
his  £unily,  and  suite.  A  station  ball  was  given  in  hon- 
our of  the  event,  and  a  barrack  metamorphosed  into  a 
ioUt  dedanse.  The  names  of  aU  the  victorious  engage- 
ments in  which  Sir had  won  renown — in  Sie 

PoiinsQla,  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  India — were 
painted  on  the  walls,  surrounded  by  festoons  of  laurel. 
The  hnge  figure  of  a  grenadier  of  the  87th  regiment 
decorated  one  side  of  the  room,  and  the  arms  of  the 
commander-in-chief  were  opposite.  Candelabras  elabo- 
ritely  gilt  were  suspended  from  the  oeiling  ;  and  cloth 
fwUttr  de  rate  was  spread  on  the  floor  for  the  fiiiry  feet 
ofihedaruentes. 

About  twenty  ladies  graeed  the  evening  entertain- 
ment; and  four  times  that  number  of  officers  were 
preaent.  A  handsome  supper  vras  provided  ;  and  every 
arrangement  (made  iL  la  h&te)  met  with  the  gracious 

approval  of  hifi  Excellency,  Lady ,  and  their  fair 

<^aghter The  camp  of  the 

eonunuder-in-ohief  and  staff  is  a  sight  worth  observa- 
tion and  record.  The  order  and  regularity  that  prevails 
in  every  department ;  the  beauty  of  the  tents,  particu- 
larly those  of  his  Excellency,  deserves  a  particular 
docription.  They  are  magnificent  pavilions,  fitted  up 
with  every  requisite  comfort.  The  reception-room  was 
richly  carpeted^  furnished  with  as  much  taste  as  any 
drawing-room  at  the  Presidencies,  and,  in  the  evening, 
brilliutiy  illuzninated.  A  piano  was  one  of  the  por- 
table luxuries  in  Lady  — — 's  tent,  most  particularly 
envied  by  those  who  march  with  only  an  abundant 
npply  of  the  seoessaries  of  life,  but  ft  w  such  refined 
indolgencies. 

A  brilliant  review  of  the  troops  at  the  station  took 
place  during  Sir 's  visit  at  Umballa. 

The  a4jniani-genesal  kindly  sent  his  finest  elephant 
for  the  especial  use  of  the  illustrious  vnriter  of  these 
P^ges.  From  the  eminence  to  which  she  was  raised 
pro  Umpare,  every  part  of  the  ground  chosen,  and  every 
movement  and  manosuvre,  were  distinctly  visible. 

Houses  were  scarce,  and  consequently  dear  at  this 
station,  but  furniture  was  obtained  at  a  low  price,  as  in 
Bsny  places  of  India;  and  besides  the  supply  of 
Eoropean  goods  and  of  all  useAil  articles  found  in  the 
bazaars,  the  box  wallaksf  or  pedlars,  were  frequent 
visiters  here,  as  at  all  camps  and  cantonments,  and  cun- 
ningly spread  their  tempting  wares  before  the  ladies. 

Rich  specimens  of  the  Indian  loom,  and  costly  embroi- 
dery from  Delhi,  mingled  vnth  fiaded  silks  and  satins 
from  France  and  Finland.  Mock  lace  and  yellow 
blonde,  refuse  muslins  and  printed  oottons  of  British 
manufacture.  Rusty  papers  of  pins,  needles,  and  scis- 
sors. Genoine  brovm  Windsor  soap.  Rowland's  match- 
less kalydor.  Elegantly  embossed  paper,  of  every 
sentimental  nuanee ;  etmUwr  de  rwe,  celestial  blue, 
emerald  green,  and  evening  primrose  tint,  suited  to  the 
■est  fastidioiis  tasto,  of  writers  of  bUleU-dous,  All,  and 
more  than  aJl  these,  are  proudly  displayed,  to  tempt  the 
▼anity  of  woman ;  the  vender  squatting  on  the  ground 
in  the  approved  attitude  of  the  East,  expatiating  on  the 
ineompanble  beauty  and  worth  of  each  article,  and 
demanding  the  most  exorbitant  price  (whether  Parsee, 
MnasolmaD,  or  Hindoo),  with  all  the  aangfroid  of  a 
Jew. 

Occasionally  a  wandering  muBician,  with  a  non- 
descript instrument,  neither  guitar,  lyre,  sackbut,  psal- 
tery, or  dnkimer,  faroaxs  the  dwellers  ia  t«n(fl  with  tnoh 


proofs  of  genius,  and  speeimens  of  skill  and  taste,  as  are 
rarely  met  vrith  in  Europe.  The  ariitte,  with  his  feet 
drawn  under  his  knees,  squats  oomplacently  on  the  car- 
pet, and  draws  forth  the  most  excruciating  sounds  from 
his  ancient  instrument  ;  making  at  the  same  time 
grimaoes  worthy  of  that  master  in  the  art,  his  serene 
highness  the  chimpanzee,  of  zoological  notoriety.  Lays 
of  all  lands  are  deliberately  murdered. 

The  exhibitions  of  the  roving  Nautch  girls  meet  with 
no  more  mercy.  Indeed,  in  Mrs.  Eliot  Montauban's 
pages,  orientalism  is  often  exhibited  with  the  seamy-side 
outmost  Some  good,  she  thinks,  may  be  done  by  the 
circulation  of  the  Bible  in  India;  but  **  conversions," 
nominal  or  otherwise,  make  very  slow  progress,  and 
they  occur  ohiefiy  among  the  native  orphan  children  of 
the  schools  at  the  various  stations. 

At  Loodianah,  the  number  of  natives  converted  to 
Christianity,  in  a  period  of  eight  years,  amounted  to 
about  fifteen.  Among  those  were  two  women,  and  some 
of  the  orphan  children,  under  the  care  of  the  kind- 
hearted  and  zealous  Americans  established  there. 

Some  specimens  of  the  letter^writing  of  the  natives, 
**  after  years  of  instruction  and  study,*'  are  given  for 
the  amusement  of  English  readers.  They  contrast  un- 
favourably vrith  the  epistles  of  the  converted  New 
Zealanders  to  their  spiritual  teaehers. 

The  frjr  traveller,  on  her  return,  descended  the  Sntlej 
and  the  Indus  through  Scinde,  and  thus  to  Bombay, 
whence  the  usual  route  to  England  was  pursued  on  to 
Marseilles,  where  she  embarked  for  Italy.  Genoa 
*^the  Superb,"  is  summarily  dismissed. 

The  landing  at  the  quay  is  dirty  and  wretched  in  the 
extreme  ;  it  is  infested  with  hordes  of  idle,  noisy,  rag- 
ged, dirty,  Italian  boys.  On  entering  the  town  we  were 
fr^ed  from  this  walking  pestilence,  and  gazed  with  delight 
at  the  handsome  faces  of  the  Genoese  women,  vrith  snow- 
white  muslin  veils  folded  gracefully  over  their  heads. 
At  the  hotel  named  La  Croix  de  Malte,  we  found  an 
excellent  tahU  d*h6U;  but  the  house  v^as  scarcely  endur- 
able from  the  odours  vile  in  all  quarters. 

Italy  was  run  over.  Its  monuments  of  art  are  duly 
if  briefiy  celebrated,  and  its  fieas,  bugs,  and  ''vile  odours," 
not  neglected.  We  are  glad  to  get  to  the  Tyrol, 
through  which  country  and  Bavaria  the  travellers  wended 
homeward,  spending  some  time  at  a  Hydropathic  Insti- 
tution, established  at  the  old  convent  of  Marienberg, 
near  Boppart  on  the  Rhine.  Apart  frx>m  the  Cold 
Water,  Marienberg  might  be  made  a  very  tolerable 
temporary  home  for  tourists.  The  numerous  guests 
consisted  of  Germans,  Belgians,  French,  Dutch,  and 
Danish  specimens,  but  few  English  and  Scots,  and  no 
Irish.  In  this  wise  the  patients  lived;  and  yet  life  at 
Marienberg  is  an  improvement  on  life  at  Grafflenberg : — 

Very  primitive  hours  and  simple  fare  prevailed  at 
the  Hydropathic  Institution.  Cold  vrater,  and  cold 
milk,  rye  bread,  and  '*  milch  brod,"  and  fresh  butter, 
were  liberally  dispensed  to  appease  the  keen  appetites 
of  early  risers,  returning  to  breakfiast,  from  a  morning 
ramble  on  the  mountains,  at  an  hour  when  lasy  ciUaens 
are  pleading  for  a  little  more  sleep  as  the  sweetest  nee- 
tar  of  life. 

At  one  o'clock  the  sonorous  voice  of  a  huge  gong 
summoned  the  community  to  a  frugal  repast.  The  soup 
most  in  vogue,  a  kind  of  innocent  imitation  of  gruel, 
rendered  more  jnquaiUe  by  a  copious  allovfance  of 
barley  husks.  The  bouillU  of  an  agreeable  toughness, 
and  cubical  portions  of  r6ik  followed.  A  generous  allot- 
ment of  good  farinaceous  and  esculent  vegetables,  with 
preserved  fruits  ^  diteretion.  The  Abend  Tafel  groaned 
under  the  same  weight  of  edible  luxuries  as  at  break- 
fast, and  the  Morgtn'a  fruh  trink  again  rejoiced  the 
noble  heart  of  nan.    Water  for  eyer,  hnirah ! 
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erfrischt  das  Blut, 

Und  schafft  die  Herzen  mild  und  gut. 

The  weakest  disciple  of  the  hydropathic  faith  daily 
imbibed  eight  or  ten  tamblen  of  Adam's  potent  ale. 
Even  yonng  maidens  eyinced  their  zeal  in  the  good 
cause,  to  the  amount  of  twenty-eight  similar  inflictions 
per  diem !  whilst  the  bolder  energy  of  man  was  exhi- 
bited to  the  miraculous  extent  of  fifty  glasses.  I  have 
heard  of  some  enthusiastic  followers  of  Priessnitz  adding 
ten  to  that  number. 

A  day  of  hydropathic  diversions  begins  at  4  a.  m. 
when  the  patient,  even  if  arrived  at  years  of  discretion, 
submits  to  a  sort  of  swaddling  process  with  infantine 
docility,  which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  be 
stoutly  resisted,  as  an  undue  infringement  of  the  liberties 
of  the  subject. 

But  the  horrid  morning  mysteries  of  hydropathy 
have  been  often  described,  and  are  nearly  the  same 
every  where.  The  Cure  de  Raitins  is  both  more  noTcl 
and  more  agreeable. 

The  treatment  of  the  Cure  de  BaUins  is  a  bonne 
bouche  reserved  for  autumnal  days,  and  considered  by 
the  worthy  physician  a  very  important  branch  of  his 
healing  art.  The  quantity  is  more  seriously  regarded 
than  the  quality  of  the  fruit.  The  patient  is  exhorted 
to  eat  lOlbs.  daily,  and  on  no  account  to  waste  the 
invaluable  seeds  and  precious  skins,  both  being  highly 
conducive  to  the  restoration  of  his  bodily  health.  Les 
Maiiins  are  not  considered  in  the  light  of  a  don  d^amitU, 
but  form  a  lucrative  extra  in  the  bill  of  fare,  and 
exercise  a  most  economical  influence  in  the  doctor's 
favour,  reducing  the  patient's  appetite  for  more  costly 
fare. 

The  expenses  incurred  at  the  establishment  varied  of 
course  with  the  nature  of  the  accommodation.  For 
£10  per  month  all  requisite  comfort  was  attainable, 
and  the  fee  generally  given  for  the  doctor's  attendance 
very  moderate. 

The  reader  has  by  this  time  comprehended  that  the 
sprightly  lady,  who  in  two  hundred  pages  has  contrived 
to  tell  so  much  of  her  wanderings  in  many  lands,  is 
neither  an  enthusiast  nor  yet  a  philosopher ;  but  she  is 
often  amusing  as  well  as  informing,  and  never  once 
tedious. 

A  Book  of  Highland  MinHreltif.  By  Mrs.  D.  Ogilvy; 
with  illustrations  by  R.  R.  M'lan.  London :  Nickis- 
son. 

**  Highland  Minstrelsy  "  is  a  handsome  small  quarto 
volume,  of  smooth  and  flowing  verses,  on  legends,  su- 
perstitions, and  traditionary  tales,  connected  with  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  Each  poem  is  ushered  in  by  a 
prefixed  note,  explanatory  of  its  subject.  The  poetry 
may  not  be  of  a  very  high  character;  but,  as  every  piece 
either  tells  a  brave,  a  wild,  marvellous,  or  pathetic 
tale,  or  embodies  some  Celtic  superstition,  romantic  an- 
cient usage,  or  delicate  strain  of  sentiment,  the  poems  are 
occasionally  effective,  and  always  pleasing.  Among  the 
twenty-nine  poems,  the  selection  of  a  specimen  is  some- 
what difficult.  It  may,  however,  be  presumed,  that  the 
poetess  thought  well  of  the  piece  with  which  she  opens 
her  collection;  and,  as  we  agree  in  the  judgment,  we 
shall  copy  out  most  of  the  stanzas  of 

THB  EXILE  AT  CULLOOBN. 

There  was  tempest  on  the  waters,  there  was  darkness 
on  the  earth. 

When  a  single  Danish  schooner  struggled  up  the  Moray 
Firth  ; 

Looming  large  the  Ross-shire  mountains  frown'd  un- 
friendly on  its  track, 

Shriek'd  the  wind  along  their  gorges,  like  a  sufferer  on 
the  rack; 


And  the  utmost  deeps  were  shaken  by  the  slanulug 

thunder-peal — 
'Twas  a  steady  hand,  I  trow  ye,  that  was  needed  &t  the 

wheel ! 

Though  the  billows  flew  about  till  the  mast  was  hid  ia 

spray. 
Though  the  timbers  strain'd  beneath  them,  still  tbi>j 

bore  upon  their  way. 
Till  they  reach'd  a  fisher- village,  where  their  vessel  tbcj 

could  moor — 
Every  head  was  on  its  pillow,  when  they  landed  on  the 

shore ; 
And  a  man  of  noble  presence  bade  the  ereWy'^W&it 

here  for  me, 
I  will  come  back  in  the  morning,  when  the  sun  has  left 

the  sea." 

He  was  yet  in  manly  vigour,  though  his  lips  were  ashen 

white. 
On  his  brow  were  early  furrows,  in  his  eyes  a  cloaded 

Ught;— 
Firm  his  step,  withal,  and  hasty,  through  the  blindios 

mist  so  sure. 
That  he  found  himself  by  dawning  on  a  wild  and  looc- 

some  muir, 
Mark'd  by  dykes  and  undulations,  barren  both  of  house 

and  wood ; 
And  he  knew  the   purple  ridges, — 'twas  Cnllodes 

where  he  stood ! 

He  had  known  it  well  aforetime, — not  as  now,  so  drear 

and  quiet ; 
Then  astir  with  battle's  horror,  reeling  with  destrQ^ 

tion's  riot ; 
Now  so  peacefully  unconscious,  that  the  orphanM  aad 

exiled 
Was  unmanned  to  see  its  calmness,  weeping  weakly  as  i 

child ; 
And  a  thought  arose  of  madness,  and  his  hand  was  oa 

his  sword ; 
But  he  crush'd  the  coward  impulse,  and  he  spake  tlie 

bitter  word : 

*'  I  am  here,  0  sons  of  Scotland, — ye  who  perishM  for 

your  king ! 
In  the  misty  wreaths  before  me,  I  can  see  your  tartans 

8^ng;— 
I  can  hear  your  slogan,  comrades,  who  to  Saxon  nerer 

knelt; 
Oh  1  that  I  had  died  among  ye,  with  the  fortunes  of  the 

Celt! 
There  he  rode,  our  princely  warrior,  and  his  features 

wore  the  same 
Pallid  cast  of  dark  foreboding  as  the  First  One  of  his 

name; 
Ay,  as  gloomy  is  his  sunset,  though  no  Scot  his  life  be- 

tray'd: 
Better  plunge  in  bloody  glory  than  go  down  in  shame 

and  shade  !" 

So  he  pluck'd  a  tuft  of  heather,  that  was  blooming  at 

his  foot. 
That  was  nourish'd  by  dead  kinsmen,  and  their  bone < 

were  at  its  root : 
With  a  sigh  he  took  the  blossom  ere  he  strode  unto  the 

strand. 
Where  the  Danish  crew  awaited  with  a  motley  fisher 

band :  — 
Brief  the  parley,  swift  his  sailing  with  the  tide,  and 

ne'er  again 
Saw  the  Moray  Firth  that  strange^  or  the  schooner  of 

the  Dane. 

The  poem  next  in  order  is  entitled  '^  The  Lady  LovUy'' 
and  tells  the  well-known  story  of  the  anomalous  nonsteri 
Simon  Fraser,  and  his  last  unhappy  wife. 

Dunfallandy,  which  comes  next,  is  a  tale  much  more 
characteristic  of  the  Highlands ;  as  there  are,  or  were, 
husbands  of  Lo vat's  kind  in  all  communities.  It  opeoi 
with  spirit. 
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In  thti  good  old  stirring  time 

Celt  and  Saxon  lived  at  fend, 
Oft  their  liands  in  foolest  orime 

By  that  yariance  were  imbmed; — 
Passions  then  were  falsely  large, 

LoTe  impalsiye,  fierce  desire, — 
Hate  bequeathed  in  dying  charge, 

To  the  children  ftom  &»  sire. 

The  Inpneation  by  the  CradU,  seems  a  version  of  the 
Cane  of  Moy,  and  a  rather  tame  one.  A  Tale  of  Forres 
Tom,  opens  thus  prettily : — 

Oh,  bonny  are  the  Cloven  hills 

By  Forres  town  that  lie. 
As  brothers  gnard  a  sister  fair, 

Who  grows  beneath  their  eye ; 
Fair  Forres  of  the  snnny  streets, 

Far  glancing  o'er  the  deep. 
Where  old  Ben  Wyvis  shakes  the  snows 

From  off  his  winter  sleep  ! 

This  must  suffice  for  this  pretty  and  very  elegant 
Tolome,  which  may  well  fill  an  Annual's  place  on  any 
soaihen  drawing-room  table.  We  cannot  say  much  for 
the  illustrations  of  Mr.  M'lan.  They  have  even  less  of 
Celtic  physiognomy, — ^less  of  national  character,  than  the 
soothen  lady's  poetry  which  they  are  intended  to 
illnstnie. 

Tie  Pkatura  of  Home ;  or,  Domestic  Scenes  and  Affee- 
tioni  of  the  Circle  round  the  Hearth,  By  Stuart 
Farqnharson,  D.C.L.    London :  Grant  &  Griffith. 

We  have  had  the  *'  Pleasures  of  Imagination,"  of 
^  Memory,"  of  "  Hope,"  of  "  Nature,"  and  many  more 
''Pleasures/'  and  snrely  Home  is  as  redolent  of  pure, 
trne,  and  exalted  pleasure,  as  any  one  of  those  themes, 
if  it  is  not  the  birth-place  and  sanctuary  of  them  all.  In 
igTacefally-written  preface,  Mr.  Farquharson  gives  his 
readers  his  own  ideas  of  poetry  as  an  art,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  exemplify  them.  This  he  does,  in  Part  I., 
in  a  series  of  elegantly-versified  and  lovely  pictures  of 
the  common  incidents  of  domestic  life,  in  the  happy 
rural  home  of  cultivated  middle-life,  gladdened  by  the 
voice  of  childhood,  and  elevated  by  refined  sentiment 
and  kindly  social  feelings.  Part  II.  is  more  expansive 
ind  ambitious  in  character;  but  not,  as  we  think,  more 
pleasing  than  the  more  striotly  home-pictures.  A  few 
lyrical  pieces  interspersed,  give  grace  and  relief  to  the 
principal  poem.  As  a  brief  specimen  —  which  we 
Rgret  is  all  that  our  narrow  limits  can  at  present 
tfibrd>-we  select  the  Christmas  festivities  of  the 
Devonshire  Home : — 

Awake  !  awake  I  'tis  early  Christmas  mom; 

And  deck  the  cheerful  hearth  with  holly  green  : 
The  merry  minstrels  at  your  window  soom 

The  biting  cold  of  Winter's  frozen  scene. 

And  Christmas  Carols  Joyously  begin. 

Sweet  rest  ye,  happy  Christians  I 

'Tis  early  Christmas  day. 
When  Christ,  our  Lord  and  Saviour, 

Became  the  sinner's  stay : 
Arise,  and  for  such  benefits. 
His  precepts  all  obey ! 

Joyful  tidings  let  us  sing, 
Christ  our  Refuge,  Christ  our  King, 
To  hallow  Christmas  day. 

Bat  ere  festivities  shall  crown  the  day 
With  famed  Sir  Loin,  and  toast  in  humming  Ale, 

In  wassaiUbowl,  and  jocund  roundelay; 
Such  are  the  pleasantries  t)iat  will  regale 


The  Christmas  revelries,  and  still  prevail 
Where  friends  are  met  the  oft-told  jest  to  tell : 

Yet  ere  we  pass  the  cup,  and  pleasure  hail. 

Let  holier  thoughts  the  conscious  bosom  swell, 

Nor  pass  unheeding  by  where  tolls  the  solemn  bell. 

We  pass  the  Church  service,  and  the  homeward 
winter-walk,  and  get  within  doors. 

The  ancient  Yule  log  blazes  on  the  fire. 
The  branching  mistletoe  hangs  in  the  hall. 

The  stolen  kiss,  and  maiden's  bashful  ire. 
With  merry  struggle,  and  the  harmless  fall, — 
Each  has  its  laughter  loud,  and  wiU  recall 

The  good  old  times  of  revelry  and  joke; 
For  Mirth  has  Liberty,— and  blameless  all 

Such  freedom  of  the  heart,— and  will  invoke 
Both  Innocence  and  Love,  nor  envious  thought  provoke. 

All  fiock  to  Wassail  now  the  Apple-tree, 

The  song  to  sing,  and  throw  the  magic  toast. 
Ensuring  next  year's  cup  shall  plenteous  be. 

Our  orchard's  wonder  and  the  rustic's  boast; 

Or  listening  now,  in  admiration  lost. 
As  hoary  elders  will  recite  the  tale. 

How  on  this  night,  when  birds  are  on  their  roosts. 
And  all  lie  sleeping,  see  the  brimming  pail 
Of  water  changed  to  vrine  :  such  miracles  prevail. 

▲  CABOL,  WASSAILING  THE  APPLE-TREE. 

Oh !  the  tree  !  the  tree  1 
The  orchard  tree  ! 
Good  friends,  and  all,  now  oome  with  me. 

The  song  I  sing,  thfi  toast  I  fling. 
That  thou  next  year  shalt  fruitful  be. — 
Then  sing  the  song  right  merrily  ! 

Grood  neighbours  ye. 

Oh,  come  with  me  1 

Oh,  oome  vrith  me  ! 
Let's  go  and  Wassail  the  Apple-tree  : 

Oh,  come  with  me  ! 

The  new-baked  cake  shall  never  mouldy  grow. 
But  last  in  sweetness  on  from  year  to  year  ;-^— 

The  tales  are  hush'd,  for  with  a  curious  show 
Fantastic  figures  in  rude  guise  appear  : 
The  Mummers  come,  our  childhood's  love  and  fear. 

With  gaudy  colours  clad,  of  various  hue. 
And  glittering  spangle,  sword  and  warrior's  spear; 

And  well  the  way  to  please  each  one  they  knew. 
And  acted  dramas  strange,  and  sung  their  carols  too. 

Each  in  his  character  was  proudly  great; — 
Alas  !  we  now  grow  wiser,  and  have  paid 

For  polish'd  manners  and  the  high  estate. 
Much  that  was  innocent,  and  pleasures  made  : 
The  branching  Palm  and  Primrose,  neatly  laid 

On  oaken  sideboard,  are  no  longer  seen; 
The  ponderous  Candle,  and  the  berries  red 

Of  Holly  branch,  vrith  Cymlet  cake  between. 
Had  each  and  all  their  share  to  make  the  happy  scene. 

Oh,  transient  hours  I  how  oft  your  Memory  gleams 
In  pleasing  fancies  as  our  course  we  run, 

A  musing  picture  of  our  waking  dreams; 
Then  boyhood's  days  had  only  just  begun. 
Nor  bronzed  the  manlier  brow  beneath  the  sun. 

Some  hunt  the  slipper,  some  the  trencher  twirl, 
Amidst  the  circle  round  vrith  noise  and  glee; 

Or  blindman's  buff,  as  thrice  the  youngest  girl 
Turns  round  to  guess  who  first  may  hooded  be. 

Our  picture  is  very  incomplete ;  but  there  is  no  help 
for  it.  The  fkrther  merry  games  and  carols,  the  mar- 
shalUng  of  the  Boar's  Head  vrith  ^  garlands  gay  "  and 
«  rosemary,"  and  the  mazy,  frolio  dance  which  concludes 
the  thrice-happy  night,  must  be  left  to  the  reader's 
imagination  until  he  becomes  tho  fortonate  possessor  of 
«  The  Pleasures  of  Home," 
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The  Bihl4,  the  Koran^  and  the  Talmud;  Wy  Biblieal 
Legendt  of  the  Muitulmant,  Compiled  from  Arabic 
sources,  and  compared  with  Jewish  traditions.  By 
Dr.  G.  Weily  Librarian  to  the  Uniyersity  of  Heidelberg, 
&o.  &o.  Translated  from  the  German.  Longman  & 
Company. 

Mach  that  is  cnrions  is  found  in  these  fkncifiil  legends, 
and  little  that  is  merely  edifying.  Most  of  them 
are  a  kind  of  mde  paraphrase  of  Scripture  narratires, 
made  subserrlent  to  the  faith  of  the  Prophet.  Thus 
Mohamed  ilgnres  in  the  creation  of  Adam;  and  the  mar- 
riage-gift which  the  Father  of  mankind  reqnired  with 
Eye,  was  that  twenty  times  she  should  pray  for  Mohamed, 
whose  soul  had  dwelt  in  Allah's  presence  thousands  of 
years  before  the  world  was  made.  There  is  much  orien- 
tal.andextrayagant  fancy  in  the  history  of  the  Temptation 
and  Fall.  The  remorseful  tears  streaming  from  Adam's 
right  eye,  we  are  told,  started  the  Euphrates,  and  those 
which  fell  from  his  left  eye  set  the  Tigris  in  motion.  It 
must,  howeyer,  be  remembered,  that  his  stature  was  so 
prodigious  that  his  head  touched  the  heayens,  and  he 
accordingly  could  hear  what  the  angeUi  were  talking 
about.  But  a  few  sentences  will  better  explain  the 
nature  of  these  extrayagant  legends  than  all  we  could 
say. 

When  at  last  the  whole  nniyersa  grew  loud  with 
lamentation,  and  all  created  beings,  from  the  smallest 
insect  up  to  the  angels  who  hold  whole  worlds  in  one 
hand,  were  weeping  with  Adam,  Allah  sent  Qabriel  to 
him  with  the  wonls  which  were  destined  to  saye  also 
the  prophet  Jonah  in  the  whale's  belly : — 

<<  There  is  no  Crod  besides  thee.  I  haye  sinned;  for- 
giye  me  through  Mohamed,  thy  last  and  greatest  pro- 
phet, whose  name  is  engrayed  upon  thy  holy  throne." 

As  soon  as  Adam  had  pronounced  these  words  with 
penitent  heart,  the  portals  of  heayen  were  opened  to 
him  again,  and  Gabriel  cried,  **  Allah  has  accepted  thy 
repentance.  Pray  to  him,  and  he  will  grant  all  thy 
requests,  and  eyen  restore  thee  to  Paradise  at  the  ap- 
pointed time."    Adam  prayed : — 

*^  Defend  me  against  the  fhture  artifices  of  Iblis  my 
foe!" 

Allah  replied : — 

**  Say  continually  there  is  no  God  but  one,  and  thou 
shalt  wound  him  as  with  a  poisoned  arrow." 

^  Will  not  the  meats  and  drinks  of  the  earth,  and  its 
dwellings  ensnare  me  t" 

^  Drink  water,  eat  clean  soimals  slain  in  the  name  of 
Allah,  and  build  mosques  for  thy  abode)  so  shall  Iblis 
haye  no  power  oyer  thee." 

^  But  if  he  pursue  me  with  eyil  thoughts  and  dreams 
in  the  night  V* 

"  Then  rise  from  thy  conch  and  pray." 

*^  Oh,  Allah,  how  shall  I  always  distinguish  between 
good  and  eyil  1" 

^I  wiU  grant  thee  my  guidance — two  angels  shall 
dwell  in  thy  heart;  one  to  warn  thee  against  sin,  the 
other  to  lead  thee  to  the  practice  of  good." 

**  Lord,  assure  me  of  thy  pardon  also  fbr  my  ftiture 
sins." 

**  This  thou  canst  only  gain  by  works  of  righteousness  I 
— I  shall  punish  sin  but  once,  and  reward  seyenfold  the 
good  which  thou  shalt  do." 

At  the  same  time  the  angel  Michael  was  sent  to  Eye, 
announcing  to  her  also  the  mercy  of  Allah. 

**  With  what  weapons,"  inquired  she,  ''  shall  I  who 
am  weak  in  heart  and  mind  fight  against  sin  !*' 

**  Allah  has  endued  thee  with  the  fueling  of  shame, 
and  through  Its  power  thou  shalt  subdue  thy  passions, 
eyen  as  man  conquers  his  own  by  fkith." 

''  Who  shall  protect  me  acainst  the  power  of  man, 
who  is  not  only  stronger  in  body  and  mind,  but  whom 
also  the  law  prefers  as  heir  and  yritness  !" 

*•  His  loye  and  compassion  towards  thee,  which  I  have 
put  into  his  heart." 


'*  Will  Allah  grant  me  no  other  token  of  his  &TOQr  V 

'*  Thou  shalt  be  rewarded  for  all  the  pains  of  mother- 
hood, and  the  death  of  a  woman  in  ehildbed  d»ll  be  ac- 
counted as  martyrdom." 

Allah  then  made  a  coyenant  with  the  deseendaats  of 
Adam.  He  touched  Adam's  back,  and  lo  I  the  whole 
human  family  which  shall  be  bom  to  the  end  of  time 
issued  forth  from  it,  as  small  as  ants,  and  ranged  then- 
selves  right  and  left. 

At  the  head  of  the  former  stood  Mohamed  with  tb^ 
prophets  and  the  rest  of  the  faithfhl,  whose  ndiaot 
whiteness  distinguished  them  fVom  thesumerswhowen> 
standing  on  A(Um's  left,  headed  by  Kabll,  [Csin,]  the 
murderer  of  his  brother. 

Allah  then  acquainted  the  progenitor  of  msn  with  the 
names  and  destinies  of  each  individoal;  and  wheo  it 
came  to  King  David  the  prophet's  turn,  to  whom  «i^ 
originally  assigned  a  lifetime  of  only  thirty  years,  Adic 
inquired,  ^  How  many  years  are  appointed  to  me  T' 

<<  One  thousand !"  was  the  answer. 

^  I  will  renounce  seventy  if  thou  wilt  add  them  to  the 
life  of  David!" 

Allah  consented;  but  aware  of  Adam's  fDrgstfiikes«. 
directed  this  grant  to  be  recorded  on  a  psrchmea;, 
which  Gabriel  and  Michael  signed  as  witnesses. 

Allah  then  cried  to  the  assembled  human  f&milf, 
"  Confess  that  I  am  the  only  God,  and  that  Mohimed  l^ 
my  messenger."  The  hosts  to  the  right  made  their  m- 
fession  immediately;  but  those  to  the  left  hesitated, 
some  repeating  but  one  half  of  AlliJi's  words,  and  othm 
remaining  entirely  silent.  And  Allah  continued  :- 
*'  The  disobedient  and  impenitent  shall  snibr  the  piia^ 
of  eternal  fire,  but  the  fiuthftd  shaU  be  bleawd  in 
Paradise  1" 

'^  So  be  it !"  responded  Adam;  who  shall  call  even 
man  by  name  in  the  day  of  the  resurrection,  and  pn^ 
nounce  his  sentence  according  as  the  balance  of  jojticc 
shall  decide. 

When  the  covenant  was  concluded,  Allah  once  more 
touched  Adam's  back,  and  tiie  whole  human  race  re- 
turned to  him. 

HOW  TBB  BEASTS  LOff  THS  FOWBB  OF  BPISCH. 

While  Adam  was  one  day  working  in  the  field,  hi< 
plough  suddenly  stopped,  nor  were  all  the  exertioni  of 
his  cattle  able  to  move  it.  Adam  struck  the  oxeD,tt<i 
the  eldest  of  them  said  to  him  : 

<<  Why  dost  thou  strike  me  I  did  Allah  strike  thte 
when  thou  wast  disobedient !" 

Adam  praved.  <<  0  Allah  !  after  thou  hast  foifi**'' 
my  sin,  shall  every  beast  of  the  field  be  permitted  to 
reproye  me  t" 

Allah  heard  him,  and  from  that  moment  the  bnt< 
creation  lost  the  power  of  speech.  Meanwhile,  as  thv 
plough  still  remained  immovable,  Adam  opened  th« 
ground,  and  found  the  still  distinguishable  remajaa  of 
his  son  Abel. 

At  the  time  of  harvest,  Gabriel  came  again  and  in- 
structed Eve  in  making  bread.  Adam  then  bmlt  an 
oven,  and  Gkibriel  brought  fire  from  hell,  but  fii^j 
washed  it  seventy  times  in  the  sea,  otherwise  it  woo^' 
have  consumed  the  earth  with  all  that  it  contained. 
When  the  bread  was  baked,  he  said  to  Adam : 

<<  This  shall  be  thy  and  thy  children's  chief  nooii^h 
ment." 

Although  Adam  had  shed  so  many  tears  over  tbi^ 
labour  of  the  plough,  that  they  served  instead  of  n>'^- 
to  moisten  and  to  fructify  the  seed,  yet  were  his  descend 
ants  doomed  to  still  greater  toil  by  reason  of  theiriiu- 
quities.  Even  in  the  days  of  (Enoch,)  Idris,  the  gnu 
of  wheat  was  no  larger  than  a  goose's  egg :  in  those  ot 
Elias  it  shrunk  to  the  size  of  a  hen's  tgg :  when  w 
Jews  attempted  to  kill  Christ,  it  became  like  a  pigeoo ' 
egg :  and,  finally,  under  Uzier's  (Esdras's)  rule,  it  too^ 
its  present  bulk. 

When  Adam  and  Eve  were  fully  instructed  in  •«"• 
culture  and  cookery,  the  angel  Gabriel  bronght  a  \^^ 
and  taught  Adam  to  kill  it  in  the  name  of  km.^ 
shear  its  wool^  to  strip  ita  hide,  and  to  tan  it.  ^^^ 
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spun  ind  wore  irader  the  angel's  dinetion,  making  a 
Till  for  herself,  and  a  garment  for  Adam,  and  both 
Adam  and  Eto  imparted  the  information  which  they 
W  reeeired  from  Gabriel,  to  their  grandchildren,  and 
gmt-grandehildien,  in  number  forty,  or  according  to 
others,  seyenty  thousand. 

Afker  the  death  of  Abel  and  Cain,  the  latter  of  wh«»m 
WM  slain  by  the  blood-aTeaging  angel,  Ere  gave  birth 
to  a  third  son,  whom  she  called  Sheth;  he  became  the 
father  of  many  sons  and  daughters,  and  is  the  ancestor 
of  all  prophets. 

The  930th  year  of  Adam's  lifb  came  at  last  to  its 
dose;  and  the  Angel  of  Death  appeared  to  him  in  the 
shape  of  an  unsightly  he-goat,  and  demanded  his  soul : 
whUe  the  earth  opened  under  his  feet,  and  demanded 
his  body.  Adam  trembled  with  fear,  and  said  to  the 
Aiigil  of  Death,  **  Allah  has  promised  me  a  lifetime  of 
a  ^usand  years :  thou  hast  come  too  soon."  "  Hast 
thoo  not  granted  seyenty  years  of  thy  life  to  Dayid  1" 
replied  the  Angel.  Adam  denied  it,  for  he  had  indeed 
forgotten  the  oiroumstance;  but  the  Angel  of  Death 
drew  forth  from  his  beard  the  parchment  in  which  the 
plot  was  written,  and  spread  it  out  before  Adam,  who, 
on  seeing  it,  willingly  gaye  up  his  soul. 

Some  few  legends  are  connected  with  New  Testament 
umtiyes.  In  one  of  these  a  skull  takes  form  and 
Toiee,  and  among  other  things  describes  to  Christ,  who 
is  said  to  be  ft  prophet  of  Allah,  this  seyen-floored  Hell. 

"Enow,"  continued  the  skuU, " O  prophet  of  Allah  ! 
that  hell  consists  of  seyen  floors,  one  below  the  other. — 
The  oppermost  is  for  hypocrites,  the  second  for  Jews, 
the  third  for  Christians,  the  fourth  for  the  Magi,  the 
fifth  for  those  who  call  the  prophets  liars,  the  sixth  for 
idolaters,  and  the  seyen^  for  the  sinners  of  the  people 
of  the  prophet  Mohamed,  who  shall  appear  in  later 
times.  The  last-mentioned  abode  is  least  terrible,  and 
linnen  are  sayed  from  it  through  the  intercession  of 
Mohamed;  but  in  the  others  the  torture  and  agony  are 
so  great,  that  if  thou,  O  prophet  of  Allah  !  shouldst  but 
see  it,  thou  wouldest  weep  with  compassion  as  a  woman 
who  has  lost  her  only  child.  The  outer  part  of  hell  is 
of  eopper,  and  the  inner  part  of  lead.  Its  floor  is  punish- 
ment, and  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty  its  ceiling.  The 
walls  are  of  fire,  not  clear  and  luminous,  but  black  fire, 
and  diffusing  a  close  disgusting  stench,  being  fed  with 
men  and  idols.'* 

Hittorieal  View  of  the  Literatuu  of  the  8ouA  (/Europe, 
By  J.  C.  L.  Simonde  de^Sismondi.  Translated  from 
the  original,  by  Thomas  Rosooe.  London:  Bohn's 
Standard  Library.  2  yols.  poet  8yo. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  a  good  translation  of  an  ezeellent 
work.  The  Historian  of  France,  and  of  the  Italian  re- 
poblies,  deliyered  the  substance  of  it  as  lectures  at 
Geneya;  and,  published  in  1813,  it  has  contributed 
mnch  to  the  diffusion^  especially  In  France,  of  an  ao- 
qoaintanee  both  with  interesting  facts  and  with  important 
prindples  in  the  history  of  literature.  It  is  in  Proyen- 
$al  and  Italian  poetry  that  its  yalue  is  chiefly  to  be 
foand.  Its  yiew  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  literature 
is  much  less  full  and  critical ;  and,  in  regard  to  the 
prose  Utentore  ef  all  the  three  tongues,  it  oontains  but 
little.  In  its  own  walk,  the  work  well  deseryes  the 
reputation  it  possesses.  It  ia  manly,  speculatiye,  and 
well  digested ;  eloquent,  and  often  highly  imaginatiye, 
in  its  appreciation  of  poetical  beauty.  Altogether  we 
knew  of  so  more  attractiye  or  usefhl  guide  to  the  student 
of  Southern  poetry ;  and  the  neat  edition  now  before  us 
makes  the  work  ayailable  at  a  price  which  would  haye 
l>eea  called  maryellonsly  small  in  any  age  or  country 
hut  ours,  and  which,  eyen  for  our  time  and  placsi  is,  we 
trust,  small  enough  to  tempt  many  book  buyers. 


Thoughtt  on  Finance  and  Coloniei.  By  Pablius.  Lon- 
don: Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

We  are  at  a  loss  whether  to  describe  this  yolume  as 
an  Essay  on  Political  Economy  of  a  peculiar  sort,  and 
written  by  a  religious  man,  or  a  eulogy  on  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  the  Peel  Free-Trade  policy,  not  forgetting  the 
statesmanship  of  Lord  Aberdeen.  We  haye  long  been 
hopeful  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  not  slow  to  accord  him 
the  praise  to  which  he  holds  the  sore  and  grateful  title  of 
eminent  desert.  The  paltry  spirit  of  detraction,  animated 
by  the  meanest  party  jealousy,  which  is  still  directed 
against  this  great  and  useful  minister  by  the  ignoble 
portion  of  what  is  called  ''the  Liberal  press,"  has  in 
some  instances  been  carried  to  that  indiscreet  excess 
which  defeats  its  own  base  purpose.  But,  freely  ad- 
mitting this,  we  must  also  confess  that  Publiue,  who 
seems  a  sincere  if  enthusiastic  man,  fairly  outstrips  all 
sober  admiration  of  the  great  reforming  Premier.  Of 
Sir  Robert  it  is  said,  after  recapitulating  what  he  has 
done,  **  He  has  begun  a  great,  a  glorious,  an  enduring 
work  I  a  '  monumentum  cere  perenniw,^  and  we  humbly 
hope  he  will  liye  to  carry  it  out  to  perfection;  and  ftilfil 
the  high  mission  which  a  gracious  Proyidenee  has  in- 
trusted to  him In  the  galaxy  of  England's 

resplendent  greatness,  the  future  night-star  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  will  be  contemplated  by  our  children  and  our 
children's  children  of  many  a  generation,  as  one  of  the 

first  order;  lofty,  brilliant,  genial  and  pure 

In  the  annals  of  England,  when  the  question  in  after 
ages  shall  be  asked,  which  of  all  her  Prime  Ministers, 
up  io  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  her 
grefttest  benef^tor;  History,  which  has  no  interests 
or  objeots  but  those  of  telling  the  truth  and  pointing 
out  examples  to  copy,  will,  *  when  the  wicked  oease 
firom  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest,'  emblason  her 
pages  with  the  name  of  Sir  Robert  Peel." --Let  us  all 
hope  so,  as  it  is  yery  much  the  common  interest  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  should  no  more  fiul  than  fklterj  and  of 
the  last  there  is  no  fear. 

Lives  of  the  Kinge  of  England;  from  ihe  Norman  Con- 
queet ;  mth  Anecdotes  of  their  Courts.  Now  first  pub- 
lished f^m  Official  Records  and  other  Authentic 
Documents.  By  Thomas  Roscoe.  Vol.  I.  Post  8yo, 
Pp.  416;  with  a  Portrait  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
&0.  &c.    London :  Colbum. 

The  repletion,  the  absolute  satiety,  produced  by  a 
surfeit  of  mediocre  noyels  and  romances,  seem  to 
haye  excited  among  the  loyers  of  ^  light  reading,"  an 
appetite  for  the  romance  of  History,  as  something,  if  not 
much  more  solid,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  as  more  satisfac- 
tory. As  genuine  pictures  of  life  and  manners,  the 
yarious  embellished  "  Liyes  "  of  royal  personages  which 
haye  of  late  been  so  popular,  may  not  be  mnch  less 
imaginary  than  the  representations  of  the  ayowed 
romance;  but  they  beguile  into  that  belief  in  the  real 
and  the  true  which  is  oyer  grateful  to  the  human  mind. 
We  should  fear,  howeyer,  that  the  "  Liyes  "  of  conque- 
rors and  warriors,  are  not  so  well  adapted  to  this 
speoies  of  composition  as  those  of  queens  and  princesses. 
31r.  Roscoe's  <<  life  of  William  the  Conqueror,"  for 
example,  which  fills  the  first  yolume  of  this  intended 
series,  contains  fewer  of  those  details  of  costume  which 
charm  the  fiur  admirers  of  this  new  species,  or  hybrid 
between  biography  and  romance.  The  Life  of  the  Con- 
qaeror,  which  we  cannot  describe  as  the  composition  of  an 
impartial  historian^  and  maoh  less  as  thatof  aphilosopher, 
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has  eyidently  cost  the  snthor  great  pains,  both  in  read- 
ing and  research;  and  the  result,  making  dne  allowance 
for  Mr.  Roscoe's  Norman  prepossessions,  is  a  highly  en- 
tertaining Yolnme,  filled  with  matter  which  might  haye 
been  diffused  through  three.  The  subsequent  **  Liyes," 
are,  howeyer,  we  understand,  to  be  still  more  condensed. 
Few  Kings  of  England  can  fill  the  same  space  as  the 
founder  of  the  Norman  dynasty. 

Livonian  TcUet,  By  the  Author  of  ^  Letters  from  the 
Baltic. 

These  Tales,  of  which  some  at  any  rate  are  reprints, 
form  a  Part  of  ''Murray's  Colonial  Library."  Their 
charm  lies  in  their  resemblance  to  "  The  Letters"  in  the 
side  glances  which  they  giye  of  the  manners  of  Liyonia. 
And  they  are  yery  pleasant  tales  at  the  same  time. 

The  Mission  of  the  C^erman  Catholics.      By  6.  G. 

Geryinus,  Professor  of  History  in  the  Uniyersity  of 

Heidelberg.    Translated  from  the  German.    London : 

Chapman,  Brothers. 

The  German  Catholics,  in  this  instance,  designate 
Ronge,  Czerski,  and  their  allies  and  followers;  and  the 
tract  giyes  a  philosophic  yiew  of  the  character  and  sup- 
posed tendencies  of  the  moyement.  It  is  fayourable, 
but  perhaps  sanguine. 

The  Chronicles  of  Cloremook,  itith  some  Account  of  the 
Hermit  of  BdlyfnOe.  By  Douglas  Jerrold.  Small 
octayo.    Published  at  the  Punch  Office. 

Our  readers  must  be,  one  and  all,  aware  that  this 
deyer  and  good-natured  satire  on  some  of  the  usages 
and  modes  of  thinking  of  the  ^  best  of  possible"  Englands, 
has  already  appeared,  by  instalments,  in  a  certain  pun- 
gent periodical.  Here  it  comes  forth  in  a  yery  neat 
small  yolume,  with  manifest  adyantage  to  the  impatient 
reader,  and  also  to  the  design  of  the  author,  which  was 
impaired,  if  not  marred,  by  fragmentary  publication.  A 
yery  little  of  Mrs.  Caudle's  eloquence  sufliced  for  one 
sitting;  and  the  whole  deliyered  at  once  proyed  sur- 
feiting; but  the  philosophy  of  the  ''Chronicles"  and 
the  lucubrations  of  "  the  Hermit "  suffered  grieyously 
from  being  interrupted,  if  not  mutilated. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Water-Cure;  a  Detdopment  of 
the  True  Principles  of  Health  and  Longevity.  By 
John  Balbimie,  M.A.,  M.D.  Small  octayo.  London : 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 

So  far  as  regards  the  Water-cure,  this  is  just  the  old 
story  oyer  again,  with  a  more  imposing  name.  Has  not 
the  philosophy  been  generally  comprehended  by  preyious 
writers  onhydropathy,inthe  practice !  Has  not  the  ration- 
ale of  the  cures  been  giyen  along  with  their  history  1  But 
the  Water-cure  is  but  one  topio  in  the  yolume,  which  is 
a  discourse  on  the  Healing  Art  in  general,  on  Diet, 
Exercise,  and  the  Preseryation  of  Health,  &c.  &o. 

The  Black  Gown  Papers.     By  L.  Mariotti,  in  two 
yolumes.    London :  Wiley  &  Putnam. 

The  tales  and  sketches  for  which  the  aboye  quaint 
name  is  assumed,  are  ynritten  by  an  Italian  gentleman, 
a  refugee,  and  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  "  Italy ;  its 
History,  Religion,  Politics,  Literature,  and  Art,"  which 
has  been  warmly  admired  by  excellent  judges,  and  well 
receiyed  by  the  public.  "  The  Black  Gown  Papers," 
are  inscribed  to  Lady  Morgan,  in  that  feryid  style,  which 
breathes  of  "  the  sweet  south,"  and  yet  engages  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  most  frigid.    The  talcs  are  not  long ;  and 


those  which  interest  us  the  most,  are  the  reminiscenees 
of  the  land  of  the  writer's  youth.  Yet  Mr.  I^Iariotti 
feels  himself  sufficiently  "  anglicised,"  or  accliiuted 
in  thought  and  feeling,  to  yenture  upon  Americ&n, 
if  not  upon  English  ground,  and  that  withont  ilip- 
ping.  The  yolumes  are  beautifhlly  illustrated  bj 
Leslie.  They  are  the  production  of  a  man  of  ^nmn 
imagination  and  fine  taste,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  most  cnltiyated  class  of  English  readers. 
The  pictures  they  giye  of  domestic,  common,  ereryday 
Italian  life,  are  yirid  and  real. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Wearing,  by  Hand  ud 
Power  Looms:  intended  as  a  Text-book  for  Manofte- 
turers  by  Hand  and  Power  Looms,  and  Power  Loon 
Engineers ;  and  especially  designed  to  forward  the 
extension  of  Machinery  to  all  kinds  of  plain  weaTmg, 
with  numerous  illustrations  of  the  machinery  ud  in- 
plements  as  they  should  be  used  in  yreaying,  acoordiog 
to  the  acknowledged  principles  of  the  art.  By  GeoTge 
White.  Octayo.  Pp.  362,  with  numerous  illfutntiie 
engrayings.  Glasgow:  Niyen.  London:  Whittaker 
&  Co.  Manchester :  J.  &  J.  Thomson.  Edinbmgli: 
Oliyer  &  Boyd. 

Here,  at  all  eyents,  is  a  title-page  so  compreheuire 
as  to  spare  the  duty  of  saying  any  thing  upon  a  labject 
with  which  it  would  be  presumption  to  interfere.  The 
book  is  intended  solely  for  the  classes  specified  in  its 
title-page,  and  to  them  we  announoe  its  appearance. 
We  form  our  opinion  of  its  worth  ttom.  a  section  of 
which  eyery  one  is  qualified  to  judge. 

A  large  manufiusturing  establishment  should  preseot 
in  the  whole  combination  of  its  operations,  an  epitone 
of  the  principles  of  political  economy.  Its  profeesed 
object  is  to  turn  out  the  greatest  produce  at  the  least 
cost.  Its  agency  and  means  are,  therefore,  to  be  the 
best  and  the  cheapest.  But  in  many  cases  the  exea- 
plification  of  the  principle  is  restricted  to  the  cheapest 
as  to  money  price  that  can  possibly  be  worked  with. 
The  labour  is  supposed  to  be  cheap  if  it  be  porehand, 
in  any  circumstances,  at  the  lowest  rate  ;  and  from  the 
same  mistaken  policy,  the  machinery  is  good  enough  if 
it  can  be  got  for  little  money.  In  many  cases,  aeeoni- 
ingly,  the  looms  are  hardly  worth  house  room.  Nor 
does  it  seem  to  be  sufficiently  considered  that  under-paid 
labour  ineritably  weakens  the  recoil  of  indiyidaal  enngy. 
and  that  in  eyery  case  a  narrow  niggardly  economj 
defeats  its  own  object.  Articles  insufficient  for  the  pll^ 
pose  are  dear  at  any  price :  no  management  can  render 
their  employment  profitable. 

In  the  selecting  of  the  yam  for  manufacturing  pQ^ 
poses,  a  greater  error  can  hardly  be  made  than  the  pre- 
ference of  indifferent  to  good  yam  for  the  difference  ia 
the  price.  Such  a  practice  is  ineritably  attended  with 
faultiness  in  the  workmanship,  and  inoreased  waste  of 
stuff  in  the  working  of  it  up. 

The  yam,  to  be  used  with  the  best  economy,  shonU 
be  adapted  to  the  work  required  of  it  in  the  weayiog. 
Fine  yam  for  oyerwefted  work  in  fine  reeds,  shoald  be 
of  the  best  quality  that  can  be  made,  and  so  should  reiy 
fine  yam  for  any  reed. 

But  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
best  yam  as  produced,  eyen  by  the  best  spionen,  at 
different  times,  dependent  chiefiy  on  the  selection  of  the 
raw  material.  In  spinning,  the  selection  and  prepara- 
tion of  the  wool  are  almost  eyery  thing.  Those,  there- 
fore, who  haye  large  establishments,  and  make  exten- 
siye  purchases  of  the  raw  material,  from  which  thej 
can  select  the  best  that  can  possibly  be  had  on  all 
occasions  for  fine  spinning,  by  disposing  of  the  inferior 
sort  for  coarser  purposes  —  such  as  Mr.  Thomas 
Houldsworth  of  Manchester  —  possess  adyantages  in 
the  making  of  the  article  with  which  it  is  hard  t« 
compete* 
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Missionary  Labours  and  Tratelt  in  Southern  Africa, 
Bj  Robert  Moffat,  Twenty-three  years  an  agent  of  the 
London  Mifiaionary  Society  in  that  continent.  With 
portrait  of  the  author,  and  numerouB  wood  engrayings. 
London :  Snow. 

This  is  a  low-priced  edition  of  a  very  popular  work, 
which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  making  known,  as  it 
deserred,  to  our  readers,  some  years  since.  The  ani- 
mted  narratiye  of  the  heroic  Missionary  has  been  quite 
18  popular  as  we  then  anticipated. 

Gtide  for  the  Writing-iyesk ;  or,  the  Young  Author 
and  Secretary's  Friend ;  icith  Instructions  and  Ex- 
amples  in  Pure  Composition  and  Punctuation,  ^e.  Sj^c, 
London:  Mitchell. 

This  is  a  very  brief  treatise :  but  it  is  one  which  ful- 
fils its  promise,  as  far  as  its  limits  permit. 
A  Winter  with  Robert  Bums;  being  Annals  of  his 
Patrons  and  Associates  in  Edinburgh,  during  the 
Year  1786-7,  and  Details  of  his  Inauguration  as  Poet 
Laureate  of  the  Canongate  Kilwinning  Lodge  of  Free 
Masons, 

Tfads  Tolume  is  intended  to  illustrate  Mr.  Stewart 
Watson's  grand  historical  painting.  It  contains  descrip- 
tions, sketches,  and  anecdotes,  of  all  the  friends  and 
associates  of  Bums  who  figure  in  the  picture,  and  of  the 
other  Edinburgh  or  Scottish  celebrities  of  that  period, 
whom  the  artist  has,  by  hook  or  crook,  pressed  into  the 
serrice.  The  Yolume  will  greatly  entertain  natiyes  of 
Edinbargh  who  take  an  interest  in  the  past  generation. 

The  Grievances  of  the  Working  Classes,  and  the  Causes 
of  the  Pauperism  and  Criine  of  Glasgow.  By  J.  Smith, 
)LA.    Glasgow :  Smith. 

This  well-intended  little  yolume  consists  of  a  series  of 
detached  papers  and  miscellaneous  statements  relatiye 
to  the  condition  of  the  poor  of  Glasgow,  of  nearly  the 
ume  character  with  those  found  in  statistical  and  other 
reports  on  the  same  subject.  Nor  ii^  the  yolume  limited 
to  these.  It  closes  with  suggesting  different  means  of 
iisproTement,  and  with  an  appeal  to  masters,  ministers, 
&nd  the  local  authorities. 

^'MfOwnA.B.  Cr  Edinburgh :  Milne. 
Iliis  Alphabet  is  what  Winifred  Jenkins  called 
"larniog  to  the  taste  "  of  little  ones,  though  it  is  not, 
like  hers,  administered  in  gingerbread  letters,  but  in 
the  more  intellectual  mode  of  pictures.  And  in  these 
days  nothing  goes  down  in  Education  unless  it  be  'Mn* 
tenectnal."  In  «  My  Own  A.  B.  C,"  ^  is  an  Arab, 
C  a  Cossack,  E  an  Esquimaux,  H  a  Highlander,  and  so 
on,  the  costume  being  faithftilly  preseryed.  The  en- 
STSTings,  which  are  well  executed  by  Sutcliffe,  are  from 
spirited  designs ;  and  the  little  work,  taken  altogether, 
is  wen  calculated  to  gratify  the  little  folk,  while  it  helps 
them  oTer  the  first  and  greatest  difficulty  in  the  path  of 
leiniing. 

NEW  POEMS  AND  DRAMAS. 

Jihimes  by  a  Poetaster,    Saunders  &  Otley. 

Poems  Rural  and  Miscellaneous.  By  Da?id  Holt,  Jun. 
Manchester :  Gillet. 

Barnard;  a  Modem  Romance,  Simpkin,  Mar- 
shall, &  Co. 

The  Squire's  Daughter;  a  Tragedy  in  Fits  Acts.  By 
Andrew  Park.    Longman  &  Co. 

Belisarnu;  a  Tragedy  in  Fits  Acts.  By  William  R. 
Scott. 
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PAMPHLETS  AND  TRACT& 
A  Letter  to  the  Agriculturists  of  North  North- 
umberland ;  being  a  Supplement  to  Six  Letters  ad- 
dressed to  them  in  1836,  by  John  Donaldson  Selby, 
Esq.,  of  Cheswid^— Ten  years  since,  the  writer  of  this 
letter  told  the  same  gentlemen  whom  he  now  addresses, 
many  wholesome,  if  then  unpalatable  truths  regarding 
the  effects  of  the  Corn  Laws,  especially  as  they  affected 
tenant-farmers.  Mr.  Selby  goes  oyer  the  whole  argu- 
ment for  and  against  Free  Trade,  and  he  casts  a 
retrospectiye  glance  upon  the  "  Agricultural  distress " 
which  has  occurred  since  the  period  of  his  first  letters, 
and  shows  what  **  Protection  "  has  done — or  rather  failed 
to  do — for  its  alleyiation;  and,  finally,  he  exults  in  the 
progress  of  those  Free-Trade  principles  to  which  he  was 
an  early  conyert,  and  which  he  now  sees  triumphant. 
Obseryations  on  a  Work  entitled,  Voyages  of  Dxs- 

COYERY  AND  RESEARCH  WITHIN  THE   ARCTIC  REGIONS,  by 

Sir  John  Barrow,  &c.  &o.— This  pamphlet  is  a  refutation, 
by  Sir  John  Ross,  of  numerous  alleged  misrepresenta- 
tions, affecting  his  personal  and  professtonal  charaeter, 
which  occur  in  Sir  John  Barrow's  "  Voyages." 

DiscouRS  DE  M.  Thiers,  sur  lbs  D^put^  Fonc- 
TiONAiREs;  pronouces  dans  la  Seance  de  la  Chambre 
des  Deputes,  du  17  Mars,  1846. — M.  Thiers  here  makes 
a  long  and  elaborate  speech  in  fayour  of  Parliamentary 
Reform;  though  he  can  perceiye  nothing  in  the  repre- 
sentatiye  system  of  England  suitable  to  France,  or 
worthy  of  imitation.  His  speech  displays  commanding 
historical  knowledge. 

Free  Trade  and  Taxation,  and  the  Principles  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  New  Tariff  examined. — The  author  of 
this  pamphlet  considers  the  Peel  principle  '^  unsound 
and  ruinous." 

The  Dressmaker;  a  prize  essay.  By  the  Rey.  W. 
M'Hwaine  of  Belfast. 

The  Duty  and  Adyantagb  of  Learning  to  Sing;  a 
Lecture.  By  John  Hullah,  Professor  bt  Vocal  Music,  in 
King's  College,  London. — ^We  consider  this  tract  well 
worthy  of  attention,  as  eyery  thing  must  be  which  tends 
to  spread  the  loye  and  the  study  of  Yooal  music 
among  the  people. 

Road  Reform;  a  plan  for  abolishing  turnpike  tolls 
and  statute-labour  assessments,  and  for  proriding  fhnds 
necessary  for  the  public  roads  by  an  annual  rate  on 
horses.  J^y  William  Pagan,  writer.— Mr.  Pagan  makes 
out  a  good  ease;  and  there  neyer  was  a  time  more 
fayourable  for  bringing  forward  any  rational  plan  of 
Reform.  That  of  Mr.  Pagan  is  recommended  by  its 
simplicity  and  completeness.  The  leading  principle  is 
to  sweep  away  at  once  the  whole  of  the  present  com- 
plicated machinery,  consolidate  the  different  road  trusts 
of  a  county  or  a  district,  and  to  pay  off  arrears  and 
maintain  the  roads,  bridges,  &c.,  by  a  tax  of  thirty  shil* 
lings  »-year  upon  eyery  horse  in  the  kingdom. 
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The  LordB  are  now  upon  iheir  trial.  It  is  the  eeoond 
time  within  our  recollection;  the  Reform  Bill  session 
was  the  first.  They  will  yield  now,  as  they  yielded 
then ;  and  the  more  quickly  and  cheerfully  they  sahmit 
to  the  necessity,  with  the  better  grace  will  they  do  it. 
There  is  no  hostility  to  the  titled  portion  of  the  aristo- 
cracy in  this  country — to  the  hereditary  aristocracy. 
On  the  contrary,  no  men  so  anxious  to  be  led  by  lords  as 
your  middle-class  shopooraey,  and  Chartist  agitators  of 
the  manufacturing  districts.  At  the  great  banquet, 
which  was  the  first  visible  gathering  of  The  League  in 
Manchester,  when  Colonel  Thompson  and  Mr.  Warbnr- 
ton,  and  others  of  the  same  stamp,  rose,  they  were  re- 
ceiyed  with  the  conyentional  ciriUties  of  snoh  occasions, 
and  before  they  sat  down,  their  powers  extorted  hearty 
and  enthnsiastio  applause ;  but  when  a  young  (and  now, 
alas  !  lamented)  friend,  unknown  to  flime,  and  of  no 
peculiarly  eminent  talents,  but  to  Whose  name  the  magio 
'*  Honourable,*'  was  prefixed,  came  forward,  there  was 
a  general  sensation,-— ^  Who  is  he  1"  ''Pray  introduce 
met" — among  the  cotton  lords.  Feargns  O'Connor,  and 
eyen  '^  slashing  Tom  Duncombe,*'  are  followed  by  Char- 
tists, because  they  are  ''gentlemen.*'  The  good-humoured 
blarney  of  the  one,  and  the  genial  benevolent  elegance  of 
the  other,  in  an  equal,  oould  not  maintain  them  in  their 
respeetiye  positions.  The  masses,  rich  and  poor,  like  to 
have  lords  among  them.  And  the  reflecting  few  see 
some  good,  and  no  great  evil  in  this  necessary  law. 
Even  among  those,  who,  in  their  inmost  souls,  bow  to  no 
patents  of  nobility  but  those  "held  directly  from 
Heaven,"  there  is  a  kindly  feeling  towards  our  old 
English  aristocracy.  They  gladly  leave  to  them,  in 
general,  the  discharge  of  those  functions  which  make  an 
aristocracy  a  reality,  and  tolerable ;  for  any  thing  more 
noxious  and  degrading  than  mere  titles,  without  civil 
powers  and  duties  to  exercise  and  discharge,  such  as 
abound  in  foreign  courts,  cannot  be  imagined.  But  to 
this  tolerance  of  aristocratic  power,  on  all  hands  —  love 
of  it  among  many — there  is  a  limit.  The  aristocracy 
must  discharge  its  fhnotions  in  the  same  spirit  that 
pervades  the  nation.  If  the  aristocracy  set  themselves 
in  opposition  to  the  People,  it  is  the  old  story  of  the 
potsherd  rebelling  against  the  potter — for  a  People 
makes  its  aristocracy  as  surely  as  the  African  Idolater 
makes  his  Fetish  —  and  the  end  will  be  the  same. 

It  is  needless  eonjeeturing,  at  the  time  of  the  month 
when  we  write,  what  the  Lords  can  do.  But  there  may 
yet  be  time  to  remind  them  of  a  fbw  fkcts  before  they 
oommit  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  total  abolition 
of  the  corn-laws.  On  the  third  reading  of  the  corn-law 
bill,  only  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  rotes  (faiolading 
tellers)  oonld,  by  every  exertion,  be  mustered  against  it. 
The  oppoBition  is  confined  to  the  old  Tory  section,  (with 
a  few  equivocal  reomits,  such  as  the  versatile  and 
brilliant  D'Israeli,  and  the  equally  venatile  but  less 
brilliant  Golquhoun,)  of  the  Conservative  party  of  1841. 
When  the  two  hundred  and  forty  gentlemen,  who  are 
understood  to  represent  this  section  of  the  Conservative 
party,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  boast  that  only  one 
hundred  and  twelve  of  their  former  colleagues  adhere 
to  the  minster,  they  entirely  forget  how  it  was  that  they, 
the  two  hundred  and  forty,  got  faito  the  house.  Aft  the 
first  election  after  the  Reform  Bill,  when  wef«  they  and 


their  party  t  What  turned  the  scale  and  seat  tkm 
back  to  the  Honse  of  Commons,  from  wMch  (by  hA 
been  so  nneoremonionsly  ^Jeeted  e»  maml  It  wu 
partly  the  secession,  from  the  ranks  of  the  liberal  volen, 
of  many  timid  and  more  eoimpted  supporten  of  the 
Reform  Bill.  The  Conservative  party,  out  of  doon,  vm 
composed,  to  the  amount  of  folly  one  half,  of  tbon 
recruits.  One  trembled  for  the  churehr-anotker  ms 
afraid  of  Chartists  and  SodaliatSy— a  third  had  nwt 
petty  personal  interest  in  view.  But  these  men,  in 
proving  folse  to  their  party,  oonld  not  pat  elf  their 
opinions.  They  were  among  the  Tories,  not  of  then. 
Eager  and  repeated  were  their  professions  that  thej 
still  were  true  to  liberal  principles  and  measures,— Out 
they  wished  to  see  them  carried,  bat  not  with  **nah 
haste,"  —  not  by  "unsafe  leaders."  And  their  Toiy 
allies  affected  the  same  language,  in  the  hope  th&t  their 
chaff  would  attract  more  silly  birds.  If  the  Tory  mem- 
bers, returned  by  the  Conservative  party  to  Parliuneat, 
bear  so  large  a  proportion  to  the  Liberal  Conserr&tiTM, 
it  is  because  among  public  men,  though  not  in  eociety 
at  large,  they  were  more  numerous.  Public  men  cm- 
not  quit  the  ranks  of  a  party  so  easily  as  private  indi- 
viduals. Ratting,  among  public  men,  has  been  pntt; 
extensive;  but  nothing  like  what  it  has  been  smong 
voters.  The  Conservative  party  has  been  resolred  into 
its  elements  by  the  emergence  of  one  of  those  pUiii 
practical,  commonsense  questions  npon  which  eonfomm 
to  Toryism  take  their  stand.  They  will  not  go  sgaiost 
such  a  measure  as  the  Premier's,  and  they  are  obliged  to 
fall  back  npon  their  old  friends.  The  proportional  nan- 
ber  of  Free-Trade  and  Protectionist  Conservatives  in  th« 
House  is  no  indication  of  their  proportional  nombers  ont 
of  doors.  Here  the  ratio  is  inverted.  Were  a  banquet  to 
be  given  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  Glasgow,  now,  as  in  the 
year  when  he  was  elected  rector  of  the  nnlTerritj, 
ninety-nine  in  the  hundred  of  those  who  attended  the 
first  wonld  be  there  again;  and  their  nnmbeis  mmld  be 
doubled  by  the  accession  of  Whigs  and  Radicak  Of 
the  two  hundred  and  forty  Protectionists,  one  half  vt 
members  of  Parliament  at  this  moment  becanse  then 
has  been  no  election  on  the  Corn-law  question.  The  Coo- 
servatives  came  into  office  because  the  Whigs  wosldsn- 
dertake  no  great  reform  that  carried  with  it  the  approhtr 
tion  of  the  community.  In  the  absenoe  of  any  object  gmt 
enough  to  stimulate  united  notion  among  the  People,  elee- 
tioneeringtaetics  triumphed.  This  may  bo  the  case  agsii; 
though,  looking  at  the  present  aspect  of  public  afEuiSi  it 
seems  unlikely  to  happen  for  some  years  to  come ;  bit 
such  miserable  tactics  stand  no  chance  when  aqncstko 
like  Corn-law  abolition  is  on  the  tapie,  which  has  nUi*^ 
round  it  ihejmte  milieu  of  Whiggery,  with  the  libenl 
conformists  to  Toryism  and  the  earnest  Radicals. 

The  very  debates  on  the  Com  BiU  have  shown  tbii 
its  opponents  in  the  House  of  Commons  knew  that  reac- 
tance is  hopeless  —  that  their  struggle  against  it  i$ 
factitious,  merely  to  keep  up  appearances.  The  little 
they  had  to  say  against  it  was  talked  out  long  before 
the  debates  were  allowed  to  close.  It  is  an  inadequate 
expression  to  say,  that  no  new  arguments  were  prodoMd 
by  the  Protectionists  during  the  talk  on  the  third  read- 
ing >— no  arguments  at  all  were  brought  forwsrd.  Their 
discourses  were    mere  words    uttered  againsl  tinci 
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laDinidly  and  listleflBly.  Mr.  D'lsraeli  lei  oat  the  eecret 

of  their  iouneerity  on  the  Ust  night  of  the  debate  :  he 
pfodiiffled  «load  the  Protectionists'  real  oaose  of  in- 
Tetenqr  sgainst  Sir  Robert  Peel.  It  is  not  that  he  is 
lUBg  to  establish  the  Corn-law,  but  that  he  has  not 
"ude  a  better  bargain  "  for  them.  **  The  noble  lord, 
tl»  member  for  Lynn/'  said  Mr.  D'lsraeli,  ''in  a  moment 
of  frank  oooyersation  assnred  me  he  tmsted  in  the 
light  honourable  baronet,  beoanae  he  belieyed  he  oould 
make  the  best  bargain  fbr  the  Proteotionists."  The 
Proteetionists  knew,  then,  from  the  beginning,  that  they 
had  no  chance — that  the  protectiye  system  was  doomed. 
They  did  not  dream  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  or  any  body 
conld  uphold  it :  they  only  hoped  that  he  wonld  exact 
aJu^er  price  for  their  giring  their  assent  than  any 
other  minister.  They  oppose  him,  they  ealamniate  him, 
thsymake  bad  jokes  about  him,  they  do  erery  thing 
neu,  ladicTons,  and  revolting,  that  small  spite  can 
nggest,  not  because  they  think  Protection  can  be  snp- 
ported,  or  fear  that  Free  TndiB  will  ruin  eyen  themselres, 
miKh  less  the  nation,  but  because  Sir  Robert  Peel  has 
not  peiraaded  the  country  to  bribe  them  with  some 
high  price  to  giye  way  a  year  or  a  month  sooner  than  is 
sbsolutelj  necessary.  They  haye  made  up  their  nunds 
to  sabmit  to  the  establishment  of  Free  Trade,  but  they 
wish  to  be  paid  for  doing  so.  All  this  pother  in  Pro- 
tectionist dubs  —  this  tempest  in  a  tea-pot — is  not  for  a 
pTincipIe,  but  for  a  gratuity.  It  is  like  the  strike  of  the 
LoDdoB  footmen  when  vaih  were  abolished. 

What  is  obyiona  to  the  Protectionist  Commoners,  is 
DOt  likely  to  be  hidden  from  the  Protectionist  Lords. 
The  Dake  of  Richmond,  like  Lord  George  Bentinck, 
has  only  quarrelled  with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  because  the 
minister  has  not  ^  made  the  best  bargain  that,  under 
the  cirenmstances,  oould  be  hoped  for  f*  has  foiled  in 
''the  important  work,"  as  Mr.  D'Israeli  calls  it.  The 
Doke  mnst  see  that,  now  the  secret  is  out,  he  has  no 
chance.  Impatient  as  the  oountry  is  to  see  the  Com 
Law  abolished,  rather  than  pay  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
one  &rthing  for  its  abolition,  now  that  it  is  aware  that 
with  him  consenting  to  repeal  is  only  a  question  of  time, 
it  will  wait  a  little  longer.  The  Duke,  howeyer,  may 
not  find  it  safe  to  gratify  his  spleen  by  procrastination, 
now  that  money  is  out  of  the  question.  The  People 
Bay  follow  his  example,  and  set  up  a  claim  for  "  demur- 
nge/'  against  the  Protectionist  obstructiyes.  The 
defendants  in  the  great  plea  of  People  against  Com- 
groweis,  may  be  east  in  eosta  for  yezatious  and  quib- 
bling erasiona  of  judgment.  Instead  of  receiying  pay- 
ment for  giying  np  compensation,  they  may  be  called 
upon  to  make  compensation  for  haying  retained  it  so 
long.  The  People,  as  well  as  the  Protectionists,  may 
take  it  into  their  heads  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  min- 
ister, onder  an  impression,  true  or  false,  that  he  has  not 
"made  the  best  bargain  that,  under  the  circunutanoes, 
could  be  hoped  for."  Wo  to  the  Lords,  if  they  protract 
the  straggle  too  long  for  popular  patience.  We  haye 
^  read,  in  the  eehool-books,  of  a  deyout  idolater,  who, 
wearied  with  praying  in  yaia  to  his  idol  for  wealth, 
^w  it  down,  and,  by  breaking,  disooyered  and  became 
i>u«ter  of  the  treasure  concealed  in  its  hollow  form. 

Whatever  the  Lords  may  think,  and  whateyer  the 
lords  may  do,  the  People  are  at  ease.  They  look  upon 
the  bill  as  already  law.  They  know  that  the  only  ques- 
tion is,  whether  the  Lords  tdll  pass  it  at  once,  in  full 
house,  by  a  minority  a  little  greater  or  a  little  less,  or 
^ow  it  to  pasB  a  few  months  later  by  crowded  ministe- 


rial benches,  confronted  by  untenanted  opposition 
benches,  in  the  presence  of  a  jostling,  jeering  throng  of 
members,  from  the  Lower  House.  This  was  all  they 
gained  by  a  protracted  opposition  to  the  Reform  Bill : 
this  is  all  they  can  gain  by  a  protracted  opposition  to 
the  Com-Law-Abolition  Bill. 

So  certain  do  the  People  feel  of  this,  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  mercantile  and  manufooturing  interest, 
who  feel  the  direct  pressure  arising  ttom  the  unsettled 
state  of  our  commercial  legislation,  comparatiyely  little 
thought  is  wasted  upon  the  Com-Law-Abolition  BUI. 
That  measure  is  regarded  by  the  general  publie  and 
political  speculators  with  the  calm  apathy  of  a  font 
(iccompli,  Quidnunet,  and  eyen  rational  beings,  are  ask- 
ing themselyes,  **  What  next  1  **  Conjectures  as  to  future 
political  combinations  are  rifr«  Lord  Qeorge  Bentinok 
extends  one  hand  to  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  the  other  to 
the  Baldwin-Lafontaine  party  in  Canada.  Lord  John 
Manners  speaks  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  himself, 
Feargus  O'Connor,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Dnnoombe ;  a  most 
prouusing  political  pot-pourri.  If  we  take  no  oount  of 
Blr.  D'Israeli,  it  is  because  his  interest  in  the  fray  is  not 
political  s  since  he  dismissed  the  yision  of  being  ^  oifored 
some  slight  office — all  that  he  expected,"  (his  own 
words,)  he  has  taken  part  in  the  struggle  like  a  yolun- 
teer  artist  who  senres  a  campaign  to  &id  materials  for 
battle  pictures.  Alike  when  Mr.  D'Israeli  is  prompting 
his  associates  in  secret  conclaye,  or  joining  in  the  public 
debate  of  the  Commons,  his  mind  is  intent  upon  one 
object.  He  is  spying  character,  and  arranging  melo- 
dramatic tableaux  for  his  next  noyel.  In  less  than  half- 
a-year  we  shall  haye  the  last  field  of  Proteotion  idealised 
into  a  Third  Part  of  Coningsby  and  Sybil ;  in  which,  be 
sure,  frill  justice  will  be  done  to  the  oharaoter  which 
shadows  forth  the  author. 

Nor  is  speculation  respecting  the  fhture  combina- 
tions of  parties  confined  to  these  ,^oco«,  nanci,  nikUipUi 
— ^those  **  curious  impirtinents  "  and  excrescences  of  the 
political  drama.  The  dull  prosaic  men  of  business  are 
also  taxing  their  more  ponderous  and  inert  imaginations 
to  conjecture  the  ftitnre.  Their  guesses  are  as  wild, 
though  less  amusing  and  brilliant  than  those  of  the 
sentimental,  earnest  Lord  John  Manners,  or  the  witty 
sceptical  D'Israeli.  They  leaye  the  People  out  of  account : 
now,  without  allowing  for  the  People,  all  their  con- 
jectural anticipations  are  unreal.  And  the  state  of 
public  opinion,  though  at  this  time  animated  with  intense 
life,  is  as  yet  too  formless  to  admit  of  a  rational  guess 
as  to  its  future.  We  are  not  of  those  who  take  pleasure 
in  misty  conjecture  3  our  sphere  is  the  world  of  broad 
dayUght  and  definite  form.  We  will  not  trouble  our- 
selyes  with  conjecturing  what  shape  chaos  is  to  assume, 
but  wait  to  make  the  most  of  it  when  it  deyelops  itself. 
We  cannot,  howeyer,  refrain  from  a  brief  passing  notice 
of  the  appearances  made  on  the  night  when  the  Corn- 
bill  was  read  a  third  time,  by  two  men  who,  under  any 
circumstances,  must  play  an  Important  part  in  all  ftiture 
combinations. 

The  tone  and  spirit  of  Lord  John  Russell's  speech  was 
the  reyerso  of  creditable.  He  rose  immediately  after 
Mr.  D'Israeli  had  concluded  one  of  his  Iaboured,brilliant, 
and  impertinent  attacks  upon  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Lord 
John  oould  not  dissemble  the  intense  pleasure  with 
which  he  had  listened  to  the  member  for  Shrewsbury. 
With  elaborate  parade  he  waiyed  the  consideration  of 
the  philippic  against  the  minister,  in  words  that  implied 
admiration  and  approbation  of  it.    He  hinted  that  it 
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might  have  been  ia  plaoe«  and  perfectly  jast,  had  the 
question  been  ^  Whether  we  shall  pass  a  censure  on  the 
first  minister  of  the  crown."  He  spoke  of  himself  as 
'^  rather  a  spectator  than  a  party  Goncemed ;"  as  if  any 
really  earnest  and  magnanimous  politician  could  be 
unconcerned,  when  a  great  statesman  was  maliciously 
depreciated  and  misrepresented  with  a  view  to  weaken 
their  common  cause.  And,  more  flattering  still  for  Mr. 
D'Israeli,  Lord  John  set  himself  to  reply  grayely  and 
minutely  to  every  point  of  a  long,  crude,  dull  exposition 
of  fallacies  in  political  economy;  the  fruits  of  three 
weeks'  hard  ^  cramming,"  by  a  brilliant  but  superficial 
genius.  Mr.  D'Israeli  and  every  body  saw  that  Lord 
John's  good  will  had  been  gained,  and  his  better  judg- 
ment disturbed,  by  a  clever  libel  on  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
Never  was  there  a  more  painful  display  of  littleness  in 
a  popular  leader.  It  confirmed  the  surmises,  that 
personal  antipathy  on  Lord  John's  part,  by  preventing 
a  more  cordial  support  on  the  part  of  the  Whigs,  has 
materially  added  to  the  difficulties  of  the  Premier. 
This  will  not  more  strengthen  Lord  John's  claim  to  the 
leadership  of  a  new  liberal  party,  than  the  '^  infirmity 
of  purpose"  with  which  he  so  soon  threw  up  the  cards 
after  undertaking  to  form  a  ministry;  a  display  of  weak 
rashness  which  the  country  cannot  easily  forget,  and 
which  we  have  no  right  to  expect  that  the  sovereign 
who  had  so  unreservedly  placed  herself  at  his  disposal, 
will  soon  forgive. 

On  the  other  hand,  Sir  Robert  Peel  contrived,  as  he 
has  done  on  «very  great  occasion  of  the  three  months' 
discussion  which  has  followed  the  introduction  of  his 
measures,  to  raise  himself  still  higher  in  public  estima- 
tion. It  may  be,  as  his  detractors  insinuate,  acting; 
but  it  is  such  acting  as  no  vulgar  or  ungenerous  mind 
could  devise.  The  sentiment  must  be  there,  to  prompt 
words  and  conduct  so  apt  to  the  occasion.  On  the  most 
unfavourable  supposition,  the  man  is  committed,  knows 
he  is  committed,  and  has  pride  and  tenacity  of  purpose 
enough  to  enable  him  to  ''play  out  the  play." 
But  we  believe  that  he  is  in  earnest,  and  is  one 
of  those  characters  that  rises  with  the  occasion. 
When  Sir  Robert  developed  his  Free-trade  scheme,  he 
evinced  power  to  estimate  aright  the  actual  position 
and  wants  of  the  country.  When,  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion,  he  declared  his  conviction  that  his  policy  was 
just  as  well  as  expedient,  he  took  up  high  moral  ground. 
And  his  concluding  declarations,  on  the  night  of  the 
third  reading,  encourage  the  people  of  this  country  to 
hope  that  the  roll  of  the  benefits  they  are  to  receive  at 
the  hands  of  Robert  Peel  is  not  closed  with  Catholic 
Emancipation,  Law  Reform,  Judicial  Purity,  and  Free 
Trade.  Never  before,  we  will  be  bold  to  say,  did  an 
English  minister  make  such  a  sublime  and  touching  pro- 
fession of  principle  as  was  made  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  on 
the  morning  of  the  16th  of  May. 

''  My  earnest  wish  has  been,  during  my  tenure  of 
power,  to  impress  the  people  of  this  country  with  a 
belief  that  the  Legislature  was  animated  by  a  sincere 
desire  to  frame  its  legislation  npon  the  principles  of 
equity  and  justice.  (Cheers.)  I  have  a  strong  belief 
that  the  greatest  object  which  we  or  any  other  Govern- 


ment can  contemplate,  should  be  to  elevate  the  social 
condition  of  that  class  of  the  people  with  whom  we  are 
brought  into  no  direct  relationship  by  the  exercise  of 
the  elective  franchise.  (Cheers.)  I  wish  to  convince 
them  that  our  object  has  been  so  to  apportion  taxation, 
that  we  shall  relieve  industry  and  labour  from  any  undue 
burden,  and  transfer  it,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the 
public  good,  to  those  who  are  better  enabled  to  bear  it. 
I  look  to  the  present  peace  of  this  country ;  I  look  to  the 
absence  of  all  sedition— to  the  absence  of  any  commit- 
ment for  a  seditious  offence ;  I  look  to  the  calm  that  pre- 
vails in  the  public  mind;  I  look  to  the  absence  of  ai! 
disaffection;  I  look  to  the  increased  and  growing  public 
confidence  on  account  of  the  course  you  have  taken,  in 
relieving  trade  from  restrictions,  and  industry  from  nnjust 
burdens.  Where  there  was  dissatisfaction,  I  se^  cob- 
tentment;  where  there  was  turbulence,!  see  peace;  where 
there  was  disloyalty,  I  see  loyalty ;  I  see  the  dispositiou  ta 
confide  in  you,  and  not  to  agitate  questions  that  ai^ 
at  the  foundations  of  your  institutions.  Deprire  m:- 
of  power  to-morrow;  you  cannot  deprive  me  of  tlii^ 
consciousness  that  I  have  exercised  the  powers  com- 
mitted to  me  from  no  corrupt  or  interested  motive!, 
(loud  cheers,)  nor  for  the  gratification  of  ambition  or 
any  personal  object.  (Continued  cheers.)  But  I  h&re 
laboured  to  maintain  peace  abroad  conastently  with 
national  honour  and  dignity, —  to  uphold  every  public 
right,  —  to  increase  public  confidence  in  the  justice  of 
your  decisions, — and,  by  the  means  of  eqaal  law,  to 
dispense  with  all  coercive  powers,  relying  on  the  attach- 
ment and  loyalty  of  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
(Loud  and  protracted  cheering.)" 

To  establish  peace  abroad  —  to  protect  the  rightf  cf 
industry  at  home  —to  proportion  the  burden  of  the  cost 
of  government  to  the  means  of  those  who  bear  it  —  to 
make  a  people  contented  by  governing  them  for  their 
good — ^these  are  truly  great  aims.  Well  might  Mr.Villiers 
say,  while  the  words  we  have  quoted  were  still  ringiDgiB 
his  ears,  ^  He  believed  ^e  measoxe  an  honest  one;  and 
ministers  had  had  great  advantage  in  advocating  it,  be- 
cause they  advocated  it  honestly.  The  country  was  ander 
great  obligations  to  the  goveniment  for  proposing  such  a 
measure ;  and  that  obligation  was  enhanced  by  the 
spirit  and  courage  with  which  it  had  been  pressed.** 

Our  party  is  the  party  of  the  People.  Onr  aim  is  *« 
promote  the  utmost  simplification  of  the  machinery  of 
effective  government  compatible  with  the  actual  state  of 
public  opinion.  We  must  be  content  to  accept  such 
leaders  as  can  be  got  to  head  our  party — to  undertake 
the  reforms  which  we  oonsoientionBly  believe  to  be 
necessary.  We  may  again  find  ourselves  in  oppo^itioB 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel :  but  never  can  we  forget  the  huia^e 
and  generous  part  he  has  taken,  the  utter  abDegatioo 
of  self  he  has  displayed,  the  moral  and  intelleetoal 
power  he  has  put  forth,  in  emancipatiug  the  Datioo&I 
energies  from  the  Protective  system.  As  for  Lord  Joba 
Russell,  emergencies  may  arise  when  we  shall  bare  to 
follow  his  lead  again,  as  we  have  followed  it  before; 
but  if  Peel  is  to  be  the  opponent— wiUi  somewhat  of 
the  feelings  of  the  Irishman  after  the  battle  of^the 
Boyne— <*  Change  generals,  and  we'll  beat  yoo  yet'' 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 
The  French  and  English  bullies  are  mollified.    Lord    expression  of  enUnU  ccrdiaU  than  the  interchange  of 


Palmerston  has  done  the  agreeable  at  Paris,  and  been 
received  with  emprttaemefU,    This  is  a  more  unequivocal 


visits  between  the  royalties  of  France  and  England.  >*<> 
one  imagined  that  Louis  PhiUppe  or  Victoria  bore  »aj 
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frndge  i^^imst  the  other^  or  were  ambitious  of  milltftry  | 
glory.  Their  amicftble  meetings  implied  no  sacrifice  of 
hostile  feelings  at  the  altar  of  peace.  Bat  Lord  Pal- 
meiston  and  li.  Thiers— the  British  lion  and  the  Gallio 
cock— the  Coryphaei  of  warlike  blnster  in  the  safe 
reeesKS  of  their  respectiye  senates  and  studies — when 
Ihey  erahiaeed  like  Peaohnm  and  Loekitt,  one  was  re- 
minded of  the  good  Ikiiy  of  a  melo-drama  making  grim 
wurion  drop  their  swords  by  a  touch  of  her  wand. 

It  is  well  that  the  war-orators  and  war-scribblers  of 
London  and  Paris  haye  resolred  to  coltiyate  a  more 
pacific—an  Arcadian  style.  It  may  not  be  useless  to 
dnw  a  moral  fiK>m  their  abrupt  transition.  The  war 
fiction  in  England  is  insignificant  in  eyery  respect^ 
but  the  war  faction  of  Paris,  if  not  more  respectable  or 
ioteDigent,  is  more  powetftil  for  eyil.  There  neyer  was 
»  more  dishonest  knot  of  declaimers.  Not  one  of  them 
leaUy  feels  that  ayersion)  to  and  distrust  of  England 
which  they  habitually  affect.  The  anti- Anglican  dia- 
tribes of  France  emanate  solely  from  the  liUiraUun  of 
the  tahns.  It  is  not  meant  by  this  that  the  mass  of  the 
French  people  haye  a  yery  cordial  feeling  towards 
EogUdunen:  quite  the  contrary.  The  middle  and  lower 
chases  of  France  and  England  rarely  come  into  contact: 
they  know  nothing  of  each  other;  they  regard  the 
Dsknown  with  suspicion  and  coldness.  But  in  England 
these  eUsses  are  too  much  engrossed  with  industrial 
ponnits  to  be  quarrelsome.  Their  minds  are  sufficiently 
occQpied:  they  do  not  require  the  stimulus  of  war^  and 
tales  of  warlike  adyenture,  as  is  the  case  with  agricul- 
tural or  pastoral  nations,  much  of  whose  time  hangs 
hesTy  on  their  hands.  And  the  wealthier  among  them 
hftTe  so  much  to  lose  by  war,  that  they  regard  it  with 
poaitiTe  distaste.  SimUar  classes  are  growing  up  in 
FnuMe.  The  great  industrial  centres,  Lyons,  Nantes, 
Ronen,  MulhooBe,  fto.,  with  their  eyer-working  swarms, 
and  substantial  ei^italists,  constitute  a  strong  and 
growing  peace  interest.  They  haye  no  great  loye  for 
Englishmen — perhaps  look  grudgingly  upon  them  as 
riTsls  in  trade — but  they  haye  too  much  sense  to  think 
of  wutmg  time  and  money  in  fighting  them.  This 
interest  is  already  beginning  to  make  itself  flslt  in  the 
elections,  and  with  eyery  year  its  influence  oyer  the 
paUic  mind  of  France  grows  stronger.  The  war 
fiiction  m  France  consists  of  the  adyenturers  who  sup- 
port themseWes  by  saying  (or  writing)  smart  things. 
They  are  the  lions  of  the  to^MW,  but  the  taUmi  are 
Anglicised.  It  .is  with  the  luxurious  and  intellectual 
clanes  of  Paris  only,  that  Englishmen  come  much  into 
contact;  and; in  their  circles  the  wealthy, intelligent 
gweke,  it  may  be,  but  decorous  and  high-spirited  Eng- 
lishman, is  a  &TOurite  guest.  The  re-unions  of  Paris 
wonld  lose  half  their  attractions  by  a  war  that  would 
baniah  the  numerous  English  who  frequent  them;  and 
this  the  Parisians  could  neyer  forgiye  the  political  party 
who  should  proyoke  one.  The  diatribes  in  the  Journals 
and  Chambers  of  Paris  haye  been  written  and  deliyered 
^  men  whose  position  in  society  depends  upon  their 
nception  in  these  circles.  Their  philippics  had  no  more 
of  earnestness  and  sincerity  in  them  than  a  feuUUton 
'vnaa.  They  were  not  meant  to  be  belieyed  in  France ; 
they  were  merelymeantto  showhowmueh  deyerer  things 
the  Opposition  eould  say  than  the  ministry,  in  order  to 
Mg  that  Opposition  into  place.  To  Englishmen  th^re 
was  something  inexpressibly  reyolting  in  the  hebetude 
to  self-respect  eyfaiced  by  these  grimacers,  who,  after  be- 
lying eyery  thing  English  from  their  tribune  or  press,  ex- 
pected that  it  should  pass  with  Englishmen  as  a  mere  trick 
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of  trade— that  they  should  be  met  in  society  as  the  friends 
and  admirers  of  England, — ^they,  its  mercenary  calumnia- 
tors. Nor  were  they  as  harmless  as  friyolous.  From  the 
habitudes  of  Parisian  society,  still  too  exdnsiyely  pos- 
sessed of  political  power  in  France,  mere  deyemess  and 
show  can  too  easily  acquire  political  power ;  and,  once 
possessed  of  it  by  the  centralization  of  administratiye 
goyemment,  can  exercise  a  dangerous  control  oyer 
elections.  It  has  oyer  been  possible  that  the  war  fhction 
might  talk  itself  into  power;  that  firom  a  miserable  con- 
sistency it  might  act  as  it  had  spoken ;  and  that  its 
mendacious  denunciations  of  England  might  haye  pro- 
duced an  effect  on  the  ignorant  peasantry,  raw  lads 
ftom  college,  the  army,  and  the  J4uneite  dorU  of  the 


Lord  Palmerston  is  too  old  a  hah%i^i  of  fashionable 
circles  here  and  abroad  not  to  haye  known  the  exact 
yalue  of  the  French  war-fkction,  and  the  true  method 
of  disarming  it.  He  knew  its  h611owness;  knew  that 
its  yapouring  about  hatred  to  England,  was  merely 
assumed  to  make  money  by;  knew  that  by  conrincing 
these /arctfun  more  was  to  be  gained  to  trying  another 
line;  he  could  easily  change  their  note;  knew  that  this 
might  be  done  by  cultiyating  the  friendship  of  the 
material  interests  of  France  and  its  shrewd  pacifio 
monarch.  But  this,  though  the  tranquillity  and  in- 
terest of  England  required  it,  was  not  Palmerston's 
game.  Whiggery  was  weak  on  all  domestic  questions, 
and  he  sought  to  make  a  difficult  foreign  question  that 
might  lead  men  to  think  the  Whig  Foreign  Secretary's 
presence  in  Downing  Street  indispensable.  If  the  King 
of  the  French  and  his  ministers  would  haye  become 
partisans  of  the  Whigs,  Lord  Palmerston  wonld  haye 
been  for  peace  with  France,  and  would  haye  estimated 
the  war-fbction  at  its  real  yalue.  But  the  King  of  the 
French  and  his  ministers  were  willing  to  accept  any 
ministry  that  England  and  Queen  Victoria  might  prefer, 
and  Lord  Palmerston  resoWed  to  deal  with  them  as 
enemies.  With  the  habitual  slanderers  of  his  country 
he  could  not  decentiy  make  alliance:  he  therefore  broke 
with  all  France.  His  antl-Gallican  policy  was  a  mere 
trick  of  trade  to  keep  his  party  in  office.  English 
electors  mind  home  politics  more  than  foreign;  Lord 
Palmerston  perilled  the  game  on  the  weakest  card  an 
English  political  gambler  can  hold,  and  he  lost  it.  He 
now  says  that  he  neyer  was  a  war-minister:  we  belieye 
him;  he  did  not  wish  to  charge  himself  with  the  terrible 
labour  and  responsibility  of  war  :  but  he  coquetted  with 
the  crime :  he  made-belieye  to  be  a  war  minister,  under 
circumstances  when,  to  be  belieyed  one,  was  almost  as 
dangerous  as  to  be  one.  Without  absolutely  wishing 
for  war,  he  was  willing  to  plunge  his  country  into  one, 
proyided  his  own  selfish  ends  could  thereby  be  sayed. 

The  risk  of  war  between  France  and  England  has 
passed  away  for  the  present.  The  eagerness  with  which 
the  Thiersites  in  France,  and  the  Palmerstonians  in 
England  disclaim  warlike  wishes  —  protest,  at  the 
hazard  of  singing  their  already  mangey  reputations,  that 
they  neyer  in  earnest  wished  for  war— is  a  proof  of  this. 
With  the  limited  and  peculiar  constituency  of  France, 
it  would  be  rash  to  prophesy  that  tho  war-faction  in 
that  country  will  not  again  resume  their  yelping.  But 
that  Und  of  talk  has  been  efibctually  silenced  in  Eng- 
land. Lord  Palmerston  is  muzzled.  The  Whigs  still 
look  forward  to  make  a  lodgment  in  Downing  Street  at 
no  distant  date;  and  with  a  yiew  to  that  eyent,  Lord 
Palmerston  has  been  brought  to  book.  It  is  most  likely 
that  in  the  next  Whig  ministry  ho  will  be  foreigp 
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Moretary,  but  so  nuuiftcled  with  pledges  and  explicit 
ezpUnations  m  to  preTent  his  steering  his  old  reckless 
and  mischieyons  course.  This  will  not  make  him  an 
efficient  or  respectable  foreign  seoretarj;  it  will  not 
make  the  party  to  which  he  is  indispensable  strong  and 
esteemed;  bat  it  will  remore  the  danger  there  otherwise 
might  have  been  in  allowing  the  Whigs  to  take  their 
turn  among  the  numerous  ephemeral  ministriesi  which 
are  likely  to  precede  the  organisation  of  a  national 
party  with  a  real  man  for  a  Premier  at  its  head.  Lord 
Palmerston's  tricks  abroad  will  no  longer  fdmish  a 
pretext  to  a  French  war-party,  and  the  oTsngele  of 
common  sense  will  haye  time  to  diffhse  itself  from  Lyons 
and  other  strong-holds  of  faith  in  international  peace. 

France  is  the  only  European  nation  with  which  we 
risk  a  collision ;  Spain,  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
and  the  Baltic  States,  are  too  weak,-- Germany  and 
Italy  too  disunited,— -the  other  powers  too  remote  to 
quarrel  with  us.  It*  is  only  to  the  North  American 
United  States  that  attention  is  turned  with  any  antici- 
pation of  a  possible  war.  Though  we  did  at  one  time 
think  that  matters  were  beginning  to  look  serious  in 
this  quarter,  we  haye  been  at  no  time  entirely  without 
hope  that  the  black  cloud  would  pass  without  breaking. 
The  sources  of  danger  in  America  haye  been  yery  dif- 
ferent from  those  in  France.  In  both  countries  the 
most  intelligent  and  moral  portion  of  the  community 
were  disinclined  to  war.  But  in  France  an  actually 
indifferent,  though  excitable  population  was  stimulated 
by  the  white-kid  gloyed  demagogues  of  the  ialons;  in 
the  United  States  the  tone  was  giyen  to  the  demagogues 
by  the  crayings  of  the  lazy,  lounging,  excitement-want- 
ing loafers,  and  irregular  industrials  of  the  backwoods. 
The  desire  for  war  was  really  spontaneous  among  a 
considerable  and  energetic  portion  of  the  American 
population,  and  this  made  the  danger  greater.  It  has 
been  a  difficult  game  the  real  statesmen  of  America 
haye  had  to  play.  We  will  not  say  that  the  panderers 
to  the  mere  passion  and  pr^udice  of  the  least  instructed 
part  of  the  population  in  that  country  are  more  rascally 
than  their  counterparts  in  France;  but  there  is  a  gross- 
ness,  an  ayowed  and  shameless  ostentation  of  money- 
greed  about  them,  that  renders  them  more  reyolting. 
The  peace  party  in  the  Union  has  been  powerful  only  in 
the  New  England  States,  New  York,  Baltimore,  PhiU- 
delphia,  part  of  Virginia,  and  Washington.  The  ootton 
growers  on  the  sea-coasts  haye  been  its  allies  rather 
than  an  integral  part  of  it.  And  all  the  Canadian 
frontier,  the  New  States  of  the  fhr  west,  the  inland  and 
less  accessible  parts  of  the  Southern  States,  haye  been  of 
the  war  party.  Their  insane  desire  has  been  echoed 
and  stimulated  by  candidates  for  office,  whose  proyin- 
cial  ignorance  and  inexperience  alone  can  palliate  the 
tone  they  haye  assumed.  The  democratic  leaders  lent 
themselyes  most  shameftilly  to  the  popular  delusion ; 
eyen  the  chief  magistrate  desecrated  the  chair  of  Wash- 
ington by  lending  himself  to  be  its  mouth-piece.  The 
struggle  between  the  educated  honest  politicians  of  the 
Union,  and  ignorant  popular  passion,  has  been  the  life- 
and-death  struggle  of  intelligent  man  with  a  wild 
courser ;  but  they  appear  to  haye  bitted  their  brute. 
Assuming  that  the  resolutions  to  giye  notice  of  the  ter- 
mination of  the  joint  occupancy  of  Oregon  become  law 
this  session,  and  the  forms  of  the  legislatiye  bodies  may 
yet  preyent  it,  the  resolution  has  been  stripped  of  all 
that  is  insulting  or  indieatiye  of  a  debire  to  thrust  a 
quarrel  upon  Britain.  If  the  Union  do  not  resolye  to 
giye  thenotioei  we  ought ;  for  it  is  in  tho  unsettled  cftgto 


of  the  Oregon  question  that  the  haiud  cousistfi.  A 
bad  settlement  will  be  better  than  none;  for  men  will 
acquiesce  in  what  has  once  been  decided,  eyen  when 
dissatisfied  with  the  decision,  whereu  they  will  wiangls 
and  quibble  on  until  judgment  is  pronounced.  It  is  for 
the  interest  of  both  nations  that  Oregon  sbonld  no 
longer  be  an  apple  of  discord  between  them.  We 
would  rather  that  the  resolution  to  giye  notics  cane 
from  America,  for  then  no  complaints  of  being  nndnlj 
httiried  on  could  be  made  in  that  quarter ;  bnt  if  thej 
do  not,  we  ought  to  press  for  an  immediate  settlemenL 
It  is  a  proof  how  entirely  the  war  damour  in  the  United 
States  has  originated  with  the  ignorant  and  naihinking 
— how  insinoere  and  time-serving  has  been  the  pander- 
ing to  this  urgency  on  the  part  of  the  intelligent  lesders 
of  the  democratic  party — that  while  England  his  been 
studiously  and  systematically  proToked  to  hostilities,  so 
preparations  to  arm  haye  been  made  in  America.  Pre* 
sident  Polk  is  as  well  aware  as  Mr.  Webster  or  Mr. 
Calhoun,  that  if  there  is  to  be  war  between  his  coimti; 
and  ours,  Oregon,  though  the  cause,  will  not  be  the 
field  of  battle.  They  would  not  be  allowed  to  Jsckson 
or  Braddock  us.  E^buid,  reluctantly  forced  to  wtr, 
would  choose  her  own  ground.  Strong  fleets  would  be 
assembled  at  Halifax,  Bermuda,  and  Nassau ;  bloekad* 
ing  (perhaps  bombarding  squadrons)  despatched  to  Boa- 
ton,  New  York,  Baltimore,  the  Chesapeake,  and  Kew 
Orleans ;  and  the  conunnnication  between  tbose  oceu 
citadels  and  troops  kept  up  by  moyeable  colasini  o( 
cruisers.  Fingland  has  the  ships  and  tiieir  monitions  in 
readiness.  America  has  no  force  to  meet  thesii  do 
means  to  purchase,  and  would  be  allowed  no  time  to 
build.  This  is  well  known  to  eyery  merchant  in  the 
Old  States,  and  to  eyery  public  man  in  Wsshington. 
They  are  not  in  earnest  when  they  speak  of  war ;  tbe^ 
are  merely  talking  at  their  oonstitnents  to  gain  tine, 
and  put  the  negodations  into  snch  •  shape  as  may  lent 
endanger  their  re-election. 

In  so  &r  as  war  really  descrying  the  name  ii  eos* 
cemed — ^war  with  nations,  our  equals  in  race  and  cifili- 
sation — we  feel  pretty  confident,  all  but  absolutely  K^ 
tain,  there  will  be  none  for  many  years  to  come.  Aad 
eyery  year  gained  for  peace  is  a  year  gained  to  ntke 
new  conyerts  to  the  belief  in  the  oriminality  of  «»• 
But  the  circumstances  of  our  Empire  leaye  ns  exposed 
to  desultory,  yet  destructiye  hostilities,  with  biare  or 
intelligent  races  of  inforior  ciyilization,  such  as  the  Sikk^ 
AIQg;hans,  or  Chinese;  to  murderous  struggles  with  noes 
still  less  adyanced  in  dyil  organisation  and  knowledge 
— snob  as  the  New  Zealanders;  or  to  ciyil  wars  with  Co- 
lonial fellow  subjects— as  with  the  Aa^Oaat  of  Guada 

We  are  too  apt,  when  arguing  about  the  rights  of  the 
dtisen  and  national  policy,  to  arriye  at  erroneous  eos- 
elusions,  by  deducing  consequences  ft«n  too  narrow  s 
basis.  We  talk  of  the  British  empire,  bat  we  think  osiy 
of  the  British  islands.  In  form  the  Imperial  fOTOS- 
ment  of  England  is  a  monarchy,  in  which  the  sorereigs 
through  his  ministers  administers  in  the  modes  pieioibed 
by  Parliament.  In  fhct  it  is  an  oligarchy,  in  which  the 
leaders  of  the  electoral  body  in  England,  ScotUnd,SBd 
Ireland,  goyem  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  and  of 
the  whole  of  our  colonies  and  dependencies.  The  reil 
rulers  of  EngUnd  are  the  ministers  supported  for  t)» 
time  being  by  a  minority  in  the  House  of  CoDBOBf- 
Their  subjects  are  not  the  homogeneons  race — the  im 
holding  in  the  main  the  same  religious  and  moial  opio- 
ions,  trained  fW>m  childhood  to  conform  their  actions  ai 
weUastheyoaato  the  smm  Uwi^Uv]Bg£m<l»7^ 
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(i«7  ia  the  pnetice  of  the  same  cnstoms.    Their  sobjects 
T117  BO'S  widely  in  moral  than  in  physical  conftitationy 
and  more  widely  still  in  their  TiewB  and  habits  ofpoUti- 
ollife.    For  an  intelligent  man  of  aterage  firmness  of 
poipose,  it  would  be  eomparatirely  an  easy  task  to 
goTem  the  British  islands— Ireland  not  excepted— with 
thai  SYowed  deference  for  the  personal  rights  of  priYate 
mdiriduUsyand  that  determination  to  aToid  inrolfing 
his  country  in  the  miseries  of  war  which  is  now/.in 
thMxy  at  least,  the  creed  of  aU  British  stotesmen.    The 
BUS  of  the  people  are  animated  by  these  riews :  the 
cinliied  nations  by  whom  wo  are  snrroonded  are  daily 
beeoniag  more  subjected  to  their  infloenoe.    Bat  in 
lodii,  the  mlers  of  the  British  empire  have  a  wide  and 
Uuekly  peopled  prorincoi  whose  inhabitants — the  most 
idTaoced  in  cirilization  among  thenn-are  incapable  of 
^7  goTemment  more  nearly  approximated  to  what  a 
wuul  theory  of  goremment  recommends,  than  that  of 
Aostna.    In  the  colonies  we  hare  men  of  onr  own  race 
M  capable  of  self-goremment  as  we  are  :  but  remote- 
ness iaterpoees  difficulties  in  the  way  of  gorezning  them 
exactly  on  the  principles  of  the  British  constitution. 
Both  in  India  and  the  colonies,  there  are  intermingled 
with  the  more  ciriliaed  races,  tribes  not  yet  advanced 
beyond  a  saTage  state  —  the  means  of  goTcming  which 
ia  accordance  irith  the  dictates  of  humanity,  and  at  the 
ane  time  with  due  regard  for  the  rights  of  their  more 
ciTJIimd  fellow-subjects,  is  the  most  difficult  problem  of 
prenment.    LasUy,  those  ^out-lying "possessions  bor- 
der not  apon  ciTilised  nations,  animated  in  the  main  by 
the  same  principles  and  feelings  as  ourselres,  but  upon 
tiibes  animated  by  the  restless  spirit  of  warlike  aggres- 
U08,  which  characterised  all  the  European  nations  of 
the  middle  ages— the  Inst  of  plunder  which  was  the 
piiadple  of  action  with  our  own  moss-troopers,  or  the 
Bad  dream  of  unirersal  domination  which  sent  forth 
Xaoerlanes  and  Genghis  Khans  to  desoUte  a  world. 

Beahns  and  peoples  of  such  chaiacters,  and  so  locally 
cireiunstaneed  as  we  haye  described,  cannot  be  ruled 
exactly  as  the  people  of  Eoghuid.  The  great  apostle  of 
ntional— of  ntiUtarian— legislation  and  goTemment, 
not  only  arowed,  bat  acted  upon  this  principle.  He 
propounded  his  ideal  constitution  of  goTemment,  towards 
a  capacity  for  which  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  great 
end  and  aim  of  eirilisation  to  eleyate  men.  But  he 
recognised  the  necessity  of  acting  with  and  through  de 
faeto  goyemments.  Any  goyemment  was,  in  his  esti- 
Bation,  better  than  none ;  it  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Sood  work  of  knitting  up  chaotic  anarchy  into  civil  fonn. 
^  goyenment  which  existed  in  any  country  waa  de- 
Bonstrated,  by  the  bare  fact  of  its  existence,  to  be  the 
fom  of  goyemment  of  which  that  country  was  naturally 
eapaUe.  There  were  two  ways  of  adyanoing  the  cause 
of  hnmanity  in  any  country  of  imperfect  cirilization  and 
imperfectly  developed  forms  of  government.  The  one 
was,  by  winning  the  government  to  legislate  and  admi- 
uater  law  ae  nearly  as  possible  in  accordance  vrith  the 
gveu  principles  of  utility ;  the  other  was  to  teach  the 
people  to  aim  at  oonsferacting  a  government  which,  by 
the  necessity  of  its  nature,  must  legislate  and  administer 
Uw  in  accordance  with  these  principles.  Bentham  not 
only  taofl^  this  doctrine,— he  practised  it.  By  his 
writingi,  he  instructed  and  exhorted  the  people  to  frame 
constitutional  governments;  he  volunteered  his  services 
to  the  United  States  democracy,  to  frame  codes  of  law 
in  hsrmony  with  their  institutions;  he  volanteered  his 
wnrices  to  the  £mperor  of  Russia,  to  codify  the  laws 
which  were  adapted  to  the  social  and  political  xehitions 


of  his  autocratic  empire.  It  is  in  this  Catholic  and 
comprehensive  spirit  of  trae  Benthamism  — of  rational 
radicalism,  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  mien  of  the 
British  empire,  at  this  crisis,  to  act :  every  part  of  their 
widely  extended,  and  diversely  characterised  empirey 
ought  to  be  administered  upon  sound  utilitarian  princi- 
ples, in  the  best  way  that  the  local  relations  and  pecu- 
liar stage  of  civilisation  attained  by  its  subjects  ad- 
mits of. 

To  this  end  the  colonies  and  dependencies  must  be 
clearly  distinguished  from  each  other.  In  the  colonieS| 
the  predominating  race  is  the  British ;  or,  at  all  events, 
the  European,  with  a  strong  and  increasing  admixture 
of  the  British.  India  is,  properly,  our  only  dependency : 
the  rest  are  mere  garrisons,  like  Gibraltar;  or  burdens, 
like  the  Ionian  Islands,  which  John  Bull  has,  good- 
naturedly,  allowed  his  sly  continental  neighbours 
to  lay  upon  his  shoulders.  In  India,  the  predo- 
minating races  are  the  feudal  Mahomedans,  Rsj- 
poots,  and  other  Indian  tribes.  They  are  compelled 
to  live  peacefiilly  together  in  relations  approaching  to 
political  equality,  simply  by  the  control  of  the  compara- 
tively fow  English  who  hold  the  reins  of  government. 
They  are  as  yet  incapable  of  self-government.  The 
only  guarantee  for  mutual  religious  toleration,  and  the 
security  of  private  personal  rights  in  India,  is  the 
strong  hand  of  the  Anglo-Indian  government.  The  influ- 
ence of  these  ^  outlying  "  parts  of  our  empire  upon  our 
foreign  relations,  is  as  different  as  the  constitution  of 
their  internal  society.  With  the  exception  of  Canada 
and  Guiana,  none  of  our  colonies  or  dependencies  bring 
us  into  frontier  relations  with  states  of  the  European 
type  of  dvUiaation.  None  of  our  colonies  bring  us  into 
contact  with  any  people  sufficiently  civilised  to  be  re- 
garded as  nations.  But  our  great  dependency  brings 
us  into  contact  with  warlike,  ambitious,  and  restless 
tribes,  to  whom  European  international  law  is  a 
sealed  book. 

It  is  necessary  to  cast  a  retrospective  glance  at  the 
origin  and  growth  of  our  transmarine  territories,  in 
order  to  entertain  a  trae  and  distinct  conception  of  the 
necessity  that  unites  us  into  one  state  and  nation,  and 
obtain  a  just  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  they  ought 
to  be  governed. 

When  the  progress  of  mercantile  enterprise  and 
discovery  brought  the  European  nations  of  the  most 
perfect  type  of  civilization  yet  known  upon  earth — that 
of  which  the  Christian  religion,  Roman  law  and  discipline, 
and  Greek  science  and  literature,  are  the  elements — into 
contact  with  people  of  less  perfect  civilizations,  such  as 
Mahom6tans,Hindoos,  Chinese  and  Tartars,Mexicans  and 
Pemvians,  and  purely  savage  tribes;  the  instinct  of  self- 
defence,  quite  as  much  as  the  spirit  of  conquest,  prompted 
them  to  acquire  foreign  possessions.  These  were  of 
two  kinds — the  fkctory  and  the  colony.  The  object  of 
both  was  at  first  simply  to  proride  a  secure  asylum  for 
the  merchants  of  the  country  establishing  them,  among 
tribes  who  either  were  inimical,  or  animated  by  friendly 
dispositions  of  uncertain  endurance.  The  factory  was  a 
mere  garrisoned  fort,  within  which  dtpou  of  merchan- 
dise were  established.  The  colony  was,  in  addition, 
an  agricultural  settlement  of  emigrants,  whose  object 
was  to  cultivate  food  for  their  trading  countrymen,  or 
some  rare  and  valuable  product  of  the  soil.  Factories 
were  of  more  frequent  occurrence  among  the  powerfol 
nations.  Venetians  and  Genoese  had  them  in  the  Turk- 
ish dominions.  Colonies  were  founded  among  scattered 
nonade  tribes^  where  supplies  of  food  were  Narce,  and 
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where  there  was  no  oigaaixed  general  goTemment  to 
prohibit  their  eetablishment.  Wan  with  nations  —  in 
which  the  fault  was  not  so  uniformly  on  the  side  of  the 
Europeans  as  some  fkncifhl  speoulators  would  persuade 
us — hare  in  sereral  instances  combined  straggling 
colonies  or  fkctories  into  eztensire  dependent  states,  in 
the  internal  organization  of  which  their  respecUTe 
origins  may  still  be  traced.  In  the  colonial  depen- 
dencies, the  European  race  predominates,  and  retains 
the  rights  of  citizenship.  In  the  dependencies  of  factory 
origin,  the  not  numerous  ruling  class  alone  are  of  Euro- 
pean origin,  and  possess  the  AiU  rights  of  citizenship. 
The  natives  of  all  our  colonies  are  British  citizens  in  the 
most  ample  sense  of  the  word.  If  possessed  of  wealth, 
talent,  and  ambition,  there  is  no  office  in  the  state 
which  is  not  as  patent  to  them  as  to  riralsbomin 
Britain.  Their  merchants  and  producers  are  the  part- 
ners, the  agents,  or  the  employers,  of  the  same  classes  in 
Britain.  Britain  is  their  metropolis,  which  many  of  them 
inhabit  permanently,  without  feeling  themselves  in  a 
foreign  land.  The  colonists  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
old  islands,  have  not  only  opinions  and  sentiments,  they 
have  property  in  common.  This  is  the  case  also  with 
the  dominant  class  in  India.  By  this  designation  is 
intended,  not  merely  the  citII  and  military  officers  of 
goYemment  in  India,  but  all  proprietors  of  India  stock. 
That  stock  is  the  capital  that  was  adyanoed  to  establish 
an  English  goremment  in  India;  the  tribute  annually  re- 
mitted from  India,  to  pay  the  diyidends  on  this  stock,  is 
the  interest  of  the  capital  lent  for  that  purpose.  India 
stock  is  the  national  debt  of  India ;  and  considering  how 
infinitely  superior,  with  all  its  faults,  the  Anglo-Indian 
gOYemment  is  to  any  former  gOYemment  in  Hindostan, 
India  has  more  to  show  for  its  debt  than  Great  Britain 
has.  The  dominant  race  in  India,  and  their  kindred 
traders,  who  haYC  here  and  there  established  quoii 
colonies  in  our  Indian  dominions,  are,  like  the  colonists, 
in  virtue  of  their  birth  ftiU  citizens  of  Britain.  The 
Anglo-Indian  and  the  colonist  are  not  gOYcmed  in  their 
respective  provinces,  exactly  as  the  citizens  of  London 
are ;  but  neither  are  the  citizens  of  London  who  settle 
in  these  provinces  permanently,  or  for  a  time,  so 
governed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Anglo-Indian  or 
oolooist  who  establishes  his  domicile  in  Middlesex,  eigoys 
the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  the  native  of  the 
country.  The  politically  powerftil,  the  fbll-citizen  class 
in  the  mother  country,  the  colonies,  and  the  dependency, 
are  one  nation.  The  British  nation  has  outgrown  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  islands,  in  which  its  institutions 
and  all  its  peculiarities  were  developed  :  but  with  the 
exception  of  the  eighteen  millions,  who  inhabit  the 
United  States,  it  is  still  one  nation. 

Is  it  expedient  that  this  one  nation  should  continue 
to  be  ruled  by  one  central  government  I  There  is  both 
good  and  evil  arising  out  of  such  an  arrangement.  On  the 
adverse  side  may  be  reckoned  the  greater  risk  of  war, 
in  consequence  of  an  extended  frontier  bringing  us  into 
contact  with  restless  and  warlike  neighbours  ;  and  the 
paralysis  with  which  the  remoteness  of  the  central 
government  has  at  times  struck  the  exercise  of  its 
functions  in  distant  dependencies.  On  the  other  side, 
the  union  of  so  many  colonies  and  dependencies  under 
one  central  government,  has  a  tendency  to  diminish 
wara.  The  great  impediment  to  the  substitution  of 
arbitration  for  war  as  a  means  of  terminating  interna- 


tional controversies,  has  been  found  to  be  the  want  of  a 
Judge  armed  with  authority  to  enforoe  his  awaids. 
Nations  of  the  same  race,  are  as  liable  to  go  to  mr,  for 
want  of  snch  a  common  sovereign,  as  those  of  diflfereot 
races;  witness  England  and  the  United  SUtea. 
A  very  feeble  oentral  authority  at  WashiDgton  hu 
proved  sufficient  to  prevent  the  States  of  tbe  Union, 
which  are  in  reality  each  sovereign  within  itaelf,  from 
going  to  war.  Were  Anglo-India  and  the  ?arioiu 
colonial  groups,  to  be  erected  into  independent  stttei, 
the  chances  of  war  among  them  would  be  multiplied :  it 
18  the  common  acknowledgment  of  the  authority  of  tbe 
British  crown  that  enables  them  to  settle  their  blder- 
ings  without  blows.  Again,  as  to  what  ooneems  intc^ 
nal  administration,  the  alternate  bad  government  lad  do 
government  of  our  colonies  and  dependencies,  has  bees 
the  consequence  of  the  central  authorities  interferiog 
unnecessarily  in  the  management  of  local  sffiuis.  l%e 
local  government  in  the  colonies  ought  to  be  left  entiRlj 
to  the  colonists;  the  mother  oonntry,  like  the  PreiideBt 
and  Congress  at  Washington,  reserving  to  itself  menlr 
the  direction  of  her  imperial  diplomatic  rehtions,  tbe 
maintenance  and  application  of  our  defensive  forces,  by 
sea  and  land,  and  an  appellate  jnrisdiction  in  all  contzo- 
venries  between  colony  and  colony,  or  colony  and  tbe 
mother  oonntry.  This  concession  of  extended  loetl 
self-government,  would  not  weaken  the  empire :  tbe 
last  colony  which  Joined  the  Union,  driven,  by  msd  als- 
management  of  the  ministers  and  sovereign  of  the  daj, 
was  the  most  demoeratic,  the  most  entirely  self-goTened 
among  them.  India,  where  a  bureaucratic  oligutbj 
prevails,  cannot,  at  this  time,  benefit  by  the  boos  of 
self-government.  The  imperial  authorities  reqsiie  ti 
stand  between  the  dominant  and  the  sabjeet  eactes. 
But  in  proportion  as  more  and  more  indigo  lad  sogv 
and  cotton  planters,  of  English  origin,  settle  in  IiHfii, 
and  an  educated  half-caste  and  Anglicised  Indiaa  caste 
grows  np,  self-govenunent  may  be  gradually  hitrodooedi 
and  India  in  time  placed  on  the  ssune  footing astbe 
colonies.  The  aim  of  Britain  onght  to  be  to  oigaiiw 
the  islands,  the  colonies,  and  dependendes,  in  a  van 
ansJogons  to  that  which  subsists  among  the  States  «f 
the  American  Union. 

This  is  the  only  bond  that  can  mudi  longer  hold  ibe 
various  parts  of  the  empire  together.  Imaginary  ad- 
vantages fW>m  monopoly,  have  bribed  influential  colo- 
nists to  connive  at  local  misgovenment.  The  Ooni  ssd 
Customs  Bill  will  put  an  end  to  this  unworthy  oonpro- 
mise.  Good  government,  in  other  words,  loeal  self- 
government,  must  now  be  conceded  to  all  the  ooloeies. 
The  concession  will  be  amply  repaid  by  tbe  peipetoar 
tion  of  national  power.  It  was  the  aggregate  wealth  ef 
Britain,  India,  and  the  Colonies,  the  aggregate  nomberf 
of  their  population,  that  carried  us  triumphantly  Ais>sb 
the  French  revolutionary  war.  It  is  the  knowledge 
that  this  mass  of  human  beings  and  property,  ai«  itiU 
under  our  flag,  that  would  deter  aasaUanfcs,  and  leave 
us  to  mature  our  peaceful  policy.  Under  Bagliah  pab* 
Ho  opinion,  our  uncivilised  fellow-dtiaens  are  mm 
humanely  treated  than  under  American  puUie  opisH"' 
our  missionaries  of  religion,  and  our  nlsiioosries  of 
trade,  are  safe.  But  the  only  condition  upon  whidi  the 
union  of  all  parts  of  pre-ezisting  British  eapife  caa  be 
perpetuated,  is  the  extension  of  looal  self-goveaMit, 
with  the  least  possible  delay,  to  aU  itsproriaoee. 
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BY  OBOBOB  QILFILLIN,  AUTHOR  OF  *^  A  GALLERY  OP  LITERARY  PORTRAITS.*' 


Pjbrhaps  the  leading  authors  of  the  age  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes,    l^.  Those  who  have 
written  ayowedly  and  entirely  for  the  few.    2dfy, 
Those  who  have  written  principally  for  the  many. 
And,  ^dfy.  Those  who  have  sought  their  audience 
In  both  classes,  and  hare  succeeded  in  forming,  to 
some  extent,  at  once  an  exoteric  and  an  esoteric 
school  of  admirers.    Of  the  first  class,  Coleridge 
and  Wordsworth   are    the    most    distinguished 
specimens.    Scott  and  Dickens  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  second ;  and  Byron  and  Bulwer  are  facile 
prineipeg  of  the  third.    Both  these  last  named 
writers  commenced  their  career  by  appealing  to 
the  sympathies  of  the  multitude;  but  by  and  bye, 
either  satiated  by  their  too  easy  success,  or  driven 
onward  by  the  rapid  and  gigantic  progress  of  their 
own  mindsy  they  aimed  at  higher  things,  and 
sooght,  nor  sought  in  vain,  a  more  select  audience. 
Bjrron's  mind,  in  itself  essentially  unspeculative, 
was  forced    upwards    upon   those    rugged    and 
dangerous  tracts  of  thought,  where  he  has  gathered 
the  rarest  of  his  beauties,  by  intimacy  with  Shelley, 
by  eaviouB  emulation  of  his  Lake  contemporaries^ 
and,  above  all,  by  the  pale  hand  of  his  misery, 
nnreiling  to  him  heights  and  depths  in  his  nature 
and  genius,  which  were  previously  unknown  and 
nnsaspected,  and  beckoning  him  onward  through 
their  grim  and  shadowy  regions.     He  grew,  at 
onee,  and  equally,  in  guilt,  misery,  and  power. 
An  intruder  too,  on  domains,  where  some  other 
thinkers  had  long  fixed  their  calm  and  permanent 
dwelling,  his  appearance  was  the  more  startling. 
Here  was  a  dandy  discussing  the  great  questions 
of  natnral  and  moral  evil ;  a  roui  in  silk  stockings 
meditating  suicide,  and  mouthing  blasphemy  on 
an  Alpine  rock ;  a  brilliant  and  popular  wit  and 
poet,  setting  Spinoza  to  music,  and  satirizing  the 
prioeipalitiefl  and  powers  of  heaven,  as  bitterly  as 
he  nad  done  the  bards  and  reviewers  of  earth. 
Into  those  giddy  and  terrible  heights  where  Milton 
had  entered  a  permitted  guest,  in  privilege  of 
virtue ;  where  Goethe  had  walked  in  like  a  passion- 
less and  prying  cherub,  forgetting  to  worship  in 
his  absorbing  desire  to  know ;  and  on  which  Shelley 
was  wrecked  and  stranded,  in  the  storm  of  his 
&natical  unbelief ;  Byron  is  upborne  by  the  pre- 
smnptbn  and  the  despair  of  his  mental  misery. 
Unable  to  see  through  the  high  walls  which  bound 
and  beset  our  limited  faculties  and  little  life,  he 
can  at  least  dash  his  head  against  them.    Hence,  I 
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in  « Manfred,"  « Cain,"  "  Heaven  and  Earth," 
and  "The  Vision  of  Judgment,"  we  have  him 
calling  upon  the  higher  minds  of  his  age  to  be  as 
miserable  as  he  was,  just  as  he  had  in  his  first 
poems  addressed  the  same  sad  message,  less  ener- 
getically, and  less  earnestly,  to  the  community  at 
large.  And  were  it  not  unspeakably  painful  to 
contemplate  a  noble  mind  engaged  in  this  profit- 
less '^  apostleship  of  afiliction,"  thb  thankless 
gospel  of  proclamation  to  men,  that  because  they 
are  miserable,  it  is  their  duty  to  become  more  so ; 
that  because  they  are  bad,  they  are  bound  to  be 
worse ;  we  might  be  moved  to  laughter  by  its 
striking  resemblance  to  the  old  story  of  the  fox 
who  had  lost  his  tail. 

In  the  career  of  Bulwer,  we  find  a  faint  yet 
traceable  resemblance  to  that  of  Byron.  Like 
him,  he  began  with  wit,  satire,  and  persiflage. 
Like  him,  he  affected,  for  a  season,  a  melodramatic 
earnestness.  Like  him,  he  was  at  last  stung  into 
genuine  sincerity,  and  shot  upwards  into  a  higher 
sphere  of  thought  and  feeling.  The  three  periods 
in  Byron's  history,  are  distinctly  marked  by  the 
three  works,  "English  Bards,"  "Childe  Harold," 
and  "Cain."  So  "Pelham,"  "Eugene  Aram," 
and  "  Zanoni,**  accurately  mete  out  the  stages  in 
Bulwer's  progress.  Minor  points  of  resemblance 
might  be  noted  between  the  pair.  Both  sprang 
from  the  aristocracy ;.  and  one,  at  least,  was  prouder 
of  what  he  deduced  from  Norman  blood,  than  from 
nature.  Bulwer,  like  Byron,  is  a  distinguished 
dandy.  Like  him,  too,  he  has  been  separated  from 
his  wife.  Like  him,  he  is  liberal  in  his  politics. 
And  while  Byron,  by  way  of  doing  penance,  threw 
his  jaded  system  into  the  Greek  war,  Bulwer  has 
with  better  result  leaped  into  a  tub  of  cold  water ! 

Point  and  brilliance  are  at  once  perceived  to 
be  the  leading  qualities  of  Bulwer's  writing.  His 
style  is  vicious  from  excess  of  virtue,  weak  from 
repletion  of  strength.  Every  word  is  a  point, 
every  clause  a  beauty,  the  close  of  every  sentence 
a  climax.  He  b  as  sedulous  of  his  every  stroke, 
as  if  the  effect  of  the  whole  depended  upon  it. 
His  pages  are  all  sparkling  with  minute  and  in- 
sulated splendours ;  not  suffused  with  a  uniform 
and  sober  glow,  nor  shown  in  the  reflected  light  of 
one  solitary  and  surpassing  beauty.  Some  writers 
peril  their  reputation  upon  one  long  difficult  leap, 
and  it  accomplished,  walk  on  at  their  leisure. 
With  others,  writing  is  a  succession  of  hops,  steps, 
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and  jumps.  This  in  general  is  productive  of  a 
feeling  of  tedium.  It  teases  and  fatigues  the  mind 
of  the  reader.  It  is  like  crying  perpetually  upon  a 
hearer,  who  is  attending  with  all  his  mighty  to 
attend  more  carefully.  It  at  once  wearies  and 
provokes,  insults  the  reader,  and  hetrays  a  fear  of 
conKious  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  author. 
If  in  Bulwer's  writings  we  weary  less  than  in 
others,  it  is  owing  to  the  artistic  skill  with  which 
he  intermingles  his  points  of  humour  with  those  of 
sententious  reflection  or  vivid  narrative.  All  is 
point :  hut  the  point  perpetually  varies  from  gay 
to  grave,  from  lively  to  severe ;  including  in  it 
raillery  and  reasoning,  light  dialogue  and  earnest 
discussion,  hursts  of  political  feeling  and  raptures 
of  poetical  description ;  here  a  sarcasm,  almost 
worthy  of  that  "  inspired  monk^,**  V9ltaire,  and 
there  a  passage  of  pensive  grandeur,  which 
Rousseau  might  have  written  in  his  tears.  To  keep 
up  this  perpetual  play  of  varied  excellence, 
required  at  once  great  vigour,  and  great  versatility 
of  talents :  for  Bulwer  never  walks  through  his 
part,  never  proses,  is  never  tame,  and  seldom 
indeed  substitutes  sound  for  sense,  or  mere 
flummery  for  force  and  fire.  He  generally  writes 
his  best ;  and  our  great  quarrel,  indeed,  with  him 
is,  that  he  is  too  uniformly  erect  in  the  stirrups, 
too  conscious  of  himself  of  his  exquisite  manage- 
ment, of  his  complete  equipment,  of  the  speed  with 
which  he  devours  the  dust ;  and  seldom  exhibits 
the  careless  grandeur  of  one  who  is  riding  at  the 
pace  of  the  whirlwind,  with  perfect  self-oblivion, 
and  with  perfect  security. 

Bulwer  reminds  us  less  of  an  Englishman 
Frenchified,  than  of  a  Frenchman  partially  Angli- 
cized. The  original  powers  and  tendencies  of  his 
mind,  his  eloquence,  wit,  sentiments,  and  feelings, 
his  talents  and  his  opinions,  his  taste  and  style, 
are  those  of  a  modern  Frenchman.  But  these,  long 
subjected  to  English  influences,  and  long  trained 
to  be  candidates  for  an  English  popularity,  have 
been  modified  and  altered  from  their  native  bent. 
In  all  his  writings,  however,  you  breathe  a  foreign 
atmosphere,  and  find  very  slight  sympathy  with 
the  habits,  manners,  or  tastes  oS  his  native  country. 
Not  Zanoni  alone,  of  his  heroes,  is  cut  ofl^  from 
country,  as  by  a  chasm,  or  if  held  to  it,  held  only 
by  ties,  which  might  with  equal  strength  bind 
him  to  other  planets  :  all  his  leading  characters, 
whatever  their  own  pretensions,  or  whatever  their 
creator  may  assert  of  them,  are  in  reality  citizens 
of  the  world,  and  have  no  more  genuine  relation 
to  the  land  whence  they  spring,  than  have  the 
winds,  which  linger  not  over  its  loveliest  land- 
scapes, and  hurry  past  its  most  endeared  and  con- 
secrated spots.  Eugene  Aram  is  not  an  English- 
man; Rienzi  is  hardly  an  Italian.  Bulwer  is  per- 
haps the  first  instance  of  a  great  novelist  obtaining 
popularity  without  a  particle  of  nationality  in  his 
spirit,  or  in  his  writings.  We  do  not  question  his 
attachment  to  his  own  principles  in  his  native 
country;  but  of  that  tide  of  national  prejudice, 
which  Burns  says,  *•  shall  boil  on  in  his  breast  till 
the  floodgates  of  life  shut  in  eternal  rest,"  he  be- 
trays not  one  drop.  His  novels  might  all  have 
appeared  as  translations  from  a  foreign  language. 


and  have  lost  but  little  of  their  interest  or  verisimi' 
iitude.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  his  reign 
exactly  divides  the  space  between  that  of  two 
others,  who  have  obtained  boundless  fame,  greatlj 
in  consequence  of  the  very  quality,  in  varied 
forms,  which  Bulwer  lacks.  Scott's  knowledge 
and  love  of  Scotland,  Dickens'  knowledge  and  lore 
of  London,  stand  in  curious  antithesis  to  Bulwer's 
intense  cosmopolitanism,  and  ideal  indifiference. 

Akin  to  this,  and  connected  either  as  cau&e  or  as 
efiect  with  it,  is  a  certain  dignified  independence 
of  thought  and  feeling,  inseparable  from  the  motion 
of  Bulwer's  mind.  He  is  not  a  great  original 
thinker ;  on  no  one  subject  can  he  be  called  pro- 
found, but  on  all,  he  thinks  and  speaks  for  himself. 
He  belongs  to  no  school  either  in  literature  or  in 
politics,  and  he  has  created  no  school.  He  is  too 
proud  for  a  Radical,  and  too  wide -minded  for  a 
Tory.  He  is  too  definite  and  decbive  to  belong  to 
the  mystic  school  of  letters ;  too  impetuous  and  im- 
pulsive to  cling  to  the  classical ;  too  liberal  to  In 
blind  to  the  beauties  of  either.  He  has  attained, 
thus,  an  insulated  and  original  position,  and  maj 
be  viewed  as  a  separate,  nor  yet  a  small  estate,  in 
our  intellectual  realm.  He  may  take  up  for 
motto,  ^*  Nulliusjurare  addv^us  in  verba  magiAri* 
—  he  may  emblazon  on  his  shield  Desdicbado. 
Some  are  torn,  by  violence,  from  the  sympathies 
and  attachments  of  their  native  soil,  without  seek- 
ing to  take  root  elsewhere ;  others  are  earl/ 
transplanted,  in  heart  and  intellect,  to  other  coun- 
tries ;  a  few,  again,  seem  bom,  rooted  up,  and  re- 
main so  for  ever.  To  this  last  class  we  conceire 
Bulwer  to  belong.  In  the  present  day,  the  de- 
mand for  earnestness,  in  its  leading  minds,  his 
become  incessant  and  imperative.  Men  spesk  of 
it  as  if  it  had  been  lately  erected  into  a  new  test  of 
admission  into  the  priTileges  alike  of  St.  Stephens 
and  of  Pamassas.  A  large  and  formidable  jurr, 
with  Thomas  Carlyle  for  foreman,  are  dillgentlr 
occupied  in  trying  each  new  aspirant,  aa  well  is 
hack'Speiring  the  old,  on  this  question :  "Earnest 
or  a  sham  ?  Heroic  or  hearsay  ?  Under  which 
king,  Bezonian?  speak,  or  die."  Concerning 
this  cry  for  earnestness,  wo  can  only  say,  « 
passant,  that  it  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  new,  bnt 
old ;  as  old,  surely,  as  that  great  question  of 
Deborah's  to  recreant  Reuben,  —  "  Why  abodest 
thou  among  the  sheep-folds  to  hear  the  bleating  of 
the  flocks?"  or  that  more  awful  query  of  the Tisb- 
bite's, — **  How  long  halt  ye  between  two  opinions? 
That  it  is,  in  theory,  a  robust  truth ;  and  8o^l^ 
times,  in  application,  an  exaggeration  and  a  hi- 
lacy ;  and  that,  unless  preceded  by  the  words  "en- 
lightened" and  "  virtuous,"  earnestness  is  aqnalitr 
no  more  intrinsically  admirable,  nay,  as  blind  and 
brutal,  as  the  rush  of  a  bull  upon  his  focman,  or 
as  the  foaming  fury  of  a  madman.  Bulwer  b 
not,  we  fear,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  sn 
earnest  man :  nay,  we  have  heard  of  the  gw*< 
modern  prophet  of  the  quality,  pronouncing  hi"* 
the  most  thoroughly  false  man  of  the  age ;  *"' 
another,  of  the  same  school,  christens  him  *|* 
double  distilled  scent-bottle  of  cant.'*  &  spite 
of  this,  however,  we  deem  him  to  possess,  alon^? 
with  much  that  is  aflfi&cted,  mnch,  also,  that  is  troe, 
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andmach  that  is  deeply  sympathetic  with  sincerity, 
ilthongh  no  devonring  fire  of  purpose  has  hitherto 
filled  his  being,  or  been  seen  to  glare  in  his  eye. 
And,  as)  we  hinted  before,  his  later  writings 
exhibit  sometimes  in  mournful  and  melancholy 
forms,  — a  growing  depth  and  truth  of  feeling. 
Few,  indeed,  can  even  sportively  wear,  for  a  long 
time,  the  yoke  of  genius,  without  its  iron  entering 
into  the  soul,  and  eliciting  that  cry  which  becomes 
immortal. 

Bulwer,  as  a  novelist,  has,  from  a  compound  of 
conflicting  and  imported  materials,  reared  to 
himself  an  independent  structure.  He  has  united 
many  of  the  qualities  of  the  fashionable  novel,  of  the 
Godwin  philosophical  novel,  and  of  the  Waverley 
tale.  He  has  the  levity  and  thoroughbred  air  of  the 
first ;  much  of  the  mental  anatomy  and  philoso- 
phical thought  which  often  overpower  the  narra- 
tive in  the  second ;  and  a  portion  of  the  dramatic 
lireliness,  the  historical  interest,  and  the  elaborate 
costunoe  of  the  third.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is 
tlestitute  of  the  long,  solemn,  overwhelming  swell 
of  Godwin's  style  of  writing,  and  of  the  variety, 
the  sweet,  natural,  and  healthy  tone  of  Scott's,  he 
has  some  qualities  peculiar  to  himself,  —  point, 
polish — at  times  a  classical  elegance — at  times  a 
barbaric  brilliance,  and  a  perpetual  mint  of  short 
sententious  reflections,  —  compact,  rounded,  and 
shining  as  new-made  sovereigns.  We  know  no 
novelist  from  whose  writings  we  could  extract  so 
many  striking  sentences  containing  fine  thoughts, 
chased  in  imagery,  "  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of 
silver."  The  wisdom  of  Scott's  sage  reflections 
is  homely  but  commonplace ;  Godwin  beats  his 
gold  thin,  and  you  gather  his  philosophical  acu- 
men rather  from  the  whole  conduct  and  tone  of 
the  story,  and  his  commentary  upon  it,  than  from 
single  and  separate  thoughts.  Dickens,  whenever 
he  moralizes,  in  his  own  person,  becomes  insufler- 
ably  tame  and  feeble.  But  it  is  Bulwer's  beauty 
that  he  abounds  in  fine,  though  not  far  gleams  of 
insight ;  and  it  is  his  fault  that  sometimes,  while 
watching  these,  he  allows  the  story  to  stand  still, 
or  to  drag  heavily,  and  sinks  the  character  of 
novelist  in  that  of  brilliant  essay-writer,  or  inditer 
of  smart  moral  and  political  apothegms.  In  fact, 
his  works  are  too  varied  and  versatile.  They  are 
not  novels  or  romances  so  much  as  compounds  of 
the  newspaper  article,  the  essay,  the  political 
«quib,  the  gay  and  rapid  dissertation;  which, 
along  with  the  necessary  ingredients  of  fiction, 
combine  to  form  a  junction,  withont  constituting 
a  tme  artistic  whole. 

Reserving  a  few  remarks  upon  one  or  two  other 
of  his  works  till  afterwards,  we  recur  to  the 
three  which  seem  to  typify  the  stages  of  his  progress ; 
"Pelham,"  "Eugene Aram,"  and  "Zanoni."  " Pel- 
ham,"  like  **  Anastasius,"  begins  with  a  prodigious 
affectation  of  wit.  For  several  pages  the  reading 
is  as  gay  and  as  wearisome  as  a  jest-book.  You 
Mgh  for  a  simple  sentence,  and  would  willingly 
dig  even  for  dulness  as  for  hid  treasure.  The  wit, 
too,  is  not  an  irrepressible  and  involuntary  issue, 
like  that  from  the  teeming  brain  of  Ilood;  it  is 
an  artificial  and  forced  flow ;  and  the  author  and 
hb  reader  are  equally  relieved,  when  the  clear 


path  of  the  tale  at  length  breaks  away  from  the 
luxuriant  shrubbery  in  which  it  is  at  first  burled, 
and  strikes  into  more  open  and  elevated  ground. 
It  is  the  same  with  "  Anastasius ;"  but  "Pelham," we 
must  admit,  does  not  reach  those  heights  of  tender- 
ness, of  nervous  description,  and  of  solemn  moral- 
izing, which  have  rendered  the  other  the  prose 
"Don  Juan,"  and  something  better.  It  is,  at 
most,  a  series,  or  rather  string,  of  clever,  dashing, 
disconnected  sketches ;  and  the  moral  problem  It 
works  out  seems  to  be  no  more  than  this,  that, 
under  the  corsets  of  a  dandy,  there  sometimes 
beats  a  heart. 

In  "  Eugene  Aram,"  Bulwer  evidently  aims  at 
a  higher  mark ;  and,  in  his  own  opinion,  with 
considerable  success.  We  gather  his  estimate  of 
this  work  from  the  fact  that  he  inscribes  a  labour- 
ed and  glowing  panegyric  on  Scott  with  the  words, 
"  The  Author  of  Eugene  Aram."  Notb,  probably 
he  would  exchange  this  for  "  The  Author  of 
Zanoni.**  Nor  should  we,  at  least,  nor,  we  think, 
the  public,  object  to  the  alteration.  "Eugene 
Aram "  seems,  to  ns,  as  lamentable  a  perversion 
of  talent  as  the  literature  of  the  age  has  exhibited. 
It  is  one  of  those  works  in  which  an  unfortunate 
choice  of  subject  neutralizes  eloquence,  genius, 
and  even  interest.  It  is  with  it  as  with  the  "Curse 
of  Kehama,"and  the  "Cenci,"  where  the  more  splen- 
did the  decorations  which  surround  the  disgusting 
object,  the  more  disgusting  it  becomes.  It  is,  at 
best,  deformity  jewelled  and  enthroned.  Not  con- 
tent with  the  native  difficulties  of  tlie  subject — the 
triteness  of  the  story  —  its  recent  date  —  its  dead 
level  of  certainty — the  author  has,  in  a  sort  of  dar- 
ing perversity,  created  new  difficulties  for  himself 
to  cope  withal.  He  has  not  bid  the  real  pallid 
murderer  to  sit  to  his  pencil,  and  trusted  for  su^j- 
cess  to  the  severe  accuracy  of  the  portraiture. 
Him  he  lias  spirited  away,  and  has  substituted 
the  most  fantastic  of  all  human  fiends,  resembling 
the  more  hideous  of  heraldic  devices,  or  the  more 
unearthly  of  fossil  remains.  Call  him  rather  a 
graft  from  Godwin's  Falkland,  upon  the  rongh 
reality  of  the  actual  "  Eugene  Aram  ; "  for  the 
worst  of  the  matter  is,  that,  after  fabricating  a 
being  entirely  new,  he  is  compelled,  at  last,  to 
clash  him  with  the  old  pettifogging  murderer,  till 
the  compound  monstrosity  is  complete  and  into- 
lerable. The  philosopher,  the  poet,  the  lover,  the 
sublime  victim  fighting  with  "  more  devils  than 
vast  hell  can  hold,"  sinks,  in  the  trial  scene,  where 
precisely  he  should  have  risen  up  like  a  "  pyramid 
of  fire,"  into  a  sophister  so  mean  and  shallow,  that 
you  are  reminded  of  the  toad  into  which  the  lost 
archangel  dwindled  his  giant  stature.  The  mora- 
lity, too,  of  the  tale,  seems  to  us  detestable.  Th« 
feelings  with  which  you  rise  from  its  perusal,  or, 
at  least,  with  which  the  author  seems  to  wish  you 
to  rise,  are  of  regret  and  indignation,  that,  for  the( 
sin  of  an  hour,  such  a  noble  being  should  perish, 
as  if  he  would  insinuate  the  wisdom  of  quarrel 
(how  vain !)  with  those  austere  and  awful  laws, 
by  which  moments  of  crime  expand  into  centuries 
of  punishment !  It  is  not  wonderful  that,  in  the 
struggle  with  such  self-made  difficulties,  Bulwer 
has  been  defeated.    The  wonder  is,  that  he  has 
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been  able  to  coyer  his  retreat  amid  such  a  cloud  of 
beauties ;  and  to  attach  an  interest,  almost  human, 
and  eyen  profound,  to  a  being  whom  we  cannot, 
in  our  wildest  dreams,  identify  with  mankind. 
The  whole  tale  is  one  of  those  hazardous  experi- 
ments which  haye  become  so  common  of  late  years, 
in  which  a  scanty  success  is  sought  at  an  infinite 
peril;  like  a  wild-flower,  of  no  great  worth,  snatch- 
ed, by  a  hardy  wanderer,  from  the  yery  jaws  of 
danger  and  death.  We  notice  in  it,  howeyer,  with 
pleasure,  the  absence  of  that  early  leyity  which 
marked  his  writing,  the  shooting  germ  of  a  nobler 
purpose,  and  an  air  of  sincerity  fast  becoming 
more  than  an  air. 

In  saying  that ''  Zanoni"  is  our  chief  fayourite 
among  Bulwer's  writings,  we  consciously  expose 
ourselyes  to  the  charge  of  paradox.  If  we  err, 
howeyer,  on  this  matter,  we  err  in  company  with 
the  author  himself;  and,  we  belieye,  with  all 
Grermany,  and  with  many  enlightened  enthusiasts 
at  home.  We  refer,  too,  in  our  approbation,  more 
to  the  spirit  than  to  the  execution  of  the  work. 
As  a  whole,  as  a  broad  and  brilliant  picture  of  a 
period,  and  its  hero,  "  Bienzi"  is  perhaps  his 
greatest  work,  and  '^  that  shield,  he  may  hold  up 
against  all  lids  enemies."  "The  Last  Days  of 
Pompeii,''  on  the  other  hand,  is  calculated  to 
enchant  classical  scholars,  and  the  book  glows  like 
a  cinder  from  Vesuyius,  and  most  gorgeously  are 
the  reelings  of  that  fiery  drunkard  depicted.  The 
**  Last  of  the  Barons,"  again,  as  a  cautious,  yet 
skilful  filling  up  of  the  yast  skeleton  of  Shakspere, 
is  attractiye  to  all  who  relish  English  story.  But 
we  are  mistaken,  if  in  that  class  who  loye  to  see 
the  Unknown,  Uie  Inyisible,  and  the  Eternal, 
looking  in  upon  them,  through  the  loops  and 
windows  of  the  present ;  whose  footsteps  turn  in- 
stinctiyely  toward  the  thick,  and  the  dark  places 
of  the  **  wilderness  of  this  world ;"  or  who,  by  deep 
disappointment,  or  solemn  sorrow,  haye  been  driyen 
to  take  up  their  permanent  mental  abode  upon 
the  perilous  yerge  of  the  unseen  world,  if  "  Zanoni,'* 
do  not,  on  such,  exert  a  mightier  spell,  and  to 
their  feelings  be  not  more  sweetly  attuned,  than 
any  other  of  this  writer's  books.  It  is  a  book  not 
to  be  read  in  the  drawing-room,  but  in  the  fields — 
not  in  the  sunshine,  but  in  the  twilight  shade  — 
not  in  the  sunshine,  unless  indeed  that  sunshine 
has  been  saddened,  and  sheathed  by  a  recent  sor- 
row. Then  will  its  wild  and  mystic  measures,  its 
pathos,  and  its  grandeur,  steal  in  like  music,  and 
mingle  with  the  soul's  emotions;  till,  like  music, 
they  seem  a  part  of  the  soul  itself. 

No  term  has  been  more  frequently  abused  than 
that  of  religious  noyel.  This,  as  commonly  em- 
ployed, describes  an  equiyocal  birth,  if  not  a 
monster,  of  which  the  worst  and  most  popular 
specimen,  is  ^*  Ccelebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife,"  where  a 
perfSsct  and  perfectly  insipid  gentleman  goes  out  in 
search  of,  and  succeeds  in  finding  a  perfect  and  per- 
fectly insipid  lady.  It  is  amusing  to  see  how  its 
authoress  deals  with  the  fictitious  part  of  her  book. 
Holding  it  with  a  half  shudder,  and  at  arm's-length, 
as  she  might  a  phial  of  poison,  she  pours  in  the  other 
and  the  other  infusion  of  prose  criticism,  common- 
place moralizing,  sage  aphorism  &c.,  till  it  is  fairly 


dUuted  down  to  her  standard  of  utility  and  safety. 
But  a  religious  noyel,  in  the  high  and  tme  sense  of 
the  term,  is  a  noble  thought :  a  parable  of  solemn 
truth,  some  great  moral  law,  written  out  aa  it 
were  in  flowers  :  a  principle,  old  as  Deity, 
wreathed  with  beauty,  dramatized  in  action,  in* 
camated  in  life,  purified  by  suffering  and  death. 
And  we  confess  that  to  this  ideal,  we  know  no 
noyel  in  this  our  country,  that  approaches  so 
nearly  as  ^'Zanoni."  An  intense  spiritoality, 
a  yearning  earnestness,  a  deep  religious  feeling, 
lie  like  the  '^  soft  shadow  of  an  angel's  wing,"  upon 
its  eyery  page.  Its  beauties  are  not  of  the  *'etftb 
earthy."  Its  yeiy  faults,  cloudy,  colossal,  tower 
aboye  our  petty  judgment-seat^  towards  some 
higher  tribimal. 

Best  of  all  is  that  shade  of  mournful  giandeor 
which  rests  upon  it.  Granting  all  its  blemishes, 
the  improbabilities  of  its  story,  the  occasional  ex- 
trayagancies  of  its  language,  let  it  haye  its  praise, 
for  its  pictures  of  loye  and  grief,  of  a  lore  leading 
its  yotary  to  sacrifice  stupendous  privileges)  and 
reminding  you  of  that  which  made  angels  resign 
their  starry  thrones  for  the  " daughters  of  men;" 
and  of  a  grief,  too  deep  for  tears,  too  sacred  for 
lamentation,  the  grief  which  he  incieaseth  that 
increaseth  knowledge,  the  grief  which  not  earthly 
immortality,  which  death  only  can  cure.  The 
tears  which  the  most  beautiful  and  melting  dose 
of  the  tale  wrings  from  our  eyes,  are  not  those 
which  wet  the  last  pages  of  ordinary  noyels :  they 
come  from  a  deeper  source ;  and  as  the  lovers  sre 
united  in  death,  to  part  no  more,  triumph  blends 
with  the  tenderness  with  which  we  witness  the 
8&d  yet  glorious  union.  Bulwer,  in  the  last  scene, 
has  apparently  in  his  eye  the  condnnon  of  the 
^'Reyolt  of  Islam,*'  where  Laon  and  Laoae, 
springing  in  spirit  from  the  funeral  pile,  are  united 
in  a  happier  region,  in  the  '*  calm  dwellings  of  the 
mighty  dead,**  where  on  a  fairer  landscape  rests 
a  *^  holier  day,"  and  where  the  lesson  awaits  them, 
that 

^  Virtne  though  obscured  on  earth,  no  less 
Survives  aU  mortal  change,  in  lasting  lovelines.'' 

Amid  the  prodigious  number  of  Bulwer's  other 
productions,  we  may  mention  one  or  two  "deirtf 
than  the  rest."  The  "  Student,**  from  ite  discon- 
nected plan,  and  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  its 
papers  appeared  previously,  has  seemed  to  many  s 
mere  published  portfolio,  if  not  an  aimless  collec- 
tion of  its  author^s  study-sweepuags.  This,  how- 
eyer, is  not  a  fair  or  correct  estimate  of  its  merits. 
It  in  reality  contains  the  cream  of  Bulwer  s  perio- 
dical writings.  And  the  New  Matdkhf  Maga^ 
during  his  editorship,  approached  our  ideal  of  s 
perfect  Magazine ;  combining  as  it  did  impartiahty, 
yariety,  and  power.  Hb  "  Conyersations  with  an 
Ambitious  Student  in  ill  health,"  though  hardly 
equal  to  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  contain  many 
rich  meditations  and  criticisms,  suspended  ronod  a 
simple  and  affecting  story.  The  word  "  ambitions, 
however,  is  unfortunate;  for  what  student  is  not, 
and  should  not  be  ambitious  ?  To  study,  is  to  dimj 
"higher  still,  and  higher,  like  a  doud  of  fire- 
Talk  of  an  ambitious  chamois,  or  of  an  w»^^*j^ 
lark,  as  lief  aa  of  an  ambitious  student.    The 
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allegories  in  the  **  Studenty"  strike  ns  as  eminently 
fine,  with  glimpses  of  a  more  creatire  imagination, 
than  we  can  find  in  any  of  his  writings,  save 
^^Zanoni."  We  hare  often  regretted,  that  the 
serioQS  allegory,  once  too  much  affected,  is  now 
almost  obsolete.  Why  should  it  be  so?  why 
shodd  not  more  heads  be  laid  down  upon  John 
Banyan's  pillow,  to  see  more  visions  and  dream 
more  dreams?  Shall  truth  no  more  have  its  mounts 
of  transfiguration?  Must  Mirza  no  more  be  over- 
heard in  his  soliloquies?  And  is  the  road  to  the 
**  Den,"  lost  for  ever  ?  We  trust,  we  trow  not.  In 
the  ^  Student,"  too,  occurs  his  far-&med  attack 
upon  the  anonymous  in  periodical  writing.  We 
do  ]K>t  coincide  with  him  in  this.  We  do  not 
think  that  the  use  of  the  anonymous  either  could, 
or  should  be  relinquished.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  in 
some  measure  relinquished,  as  it  is.  The  tidings  of 
the  authorship  of  any  article  of  consequence,  in  a 
Beview  or  Magaasine,  often  now  pass  with  the 
speed  of  lightning,  through  the  literary  world, 
till  it  b  as  well  known  in  the  book-shop  of  the 
country  town,  or  the  post-office  of  the  country 
Tillage,  as  in  Albemarle  or  George  Street. 

But,  in  the  first  place,  the  anonymous  forms  a 
Tery  profitable  exercise  for  the  acuteness  of  our 
Toung  critics,  who  become,  through  it,  masters  in 
the  science  of  internal  evidence,  and  learn  to  detect 
the  fine  Roman  hand  of  this  and  the  other  writer, 
even  in  the  strokes  of  his  t's,  and  the  dots  of  his 
i's.  Besides,  secondly,  the  anonymous  forms  for 
the  author  an  ideal  character,  fixes  him  in  an 
ideal  position  as  it  were,  projects  him  out  of  him- 
self; and  hence  many  writers  have  surpassed 
themselves,  both  in  power  and  popularity,  while 
writing  under  its  shelter.  So  with  Swift,  in  his 
''Tale  of  a  Tub  ;"  Pascal,  Junius^  Sydney  Smith, 
Isaac  Taylor,  Walter  Scott ;  Addison,  too,  was 
never  so  good  as  when  he  put  on  the  short  face  of 
the  Spectator.  Wilson  is  never  so  good,  as  when 
he  assumes  the  glorious  o/uu  of  Christopher  North. 
And,  thirdly,  the  anonymous^  when  preserved, 
piques  the  curiosity  of  the  reader,  mystifies  him 
into  interest ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  sometimes 
allows  a  bold  and  honest  writer,  to  shoot  folly, 
expose  enor,  strip  false  pretension,  and  denounce 
wrong,  with  greater  ssiety  and  effect.  A  time 
may  come,  when  the  anonymous  will  require  to  be 


abandoned :  but  we  are  very  doubtful  if  that  time 
has  yet  arrived. 

In  pursuing,  at  the  commencement  of  this  paper, 
a  parallel  between  Byron  and  Bulwer,  we  omitted 
to  note  a  stage,  the  last  in  the  former's  lite- 
rary progress.     Toward  the  close  of  his  career, 
his  wild   shrieking    earnestness,    subsided    into 
Epicurean  derision.    He  became  dissolved  into  one 
contemptuous   and  unhappy  sneer.     Beginning 
with  the  satiric  bitterness  of  "  English  Bards,"  he 
ended  with  the  fiendish  gaiety  of  "  Don  Juan." 
He  laughed  at  first  that  he  <' might  not  weep ;" 
but  ultimately  this  miserable  mirth  drowned  his 
enthusiasm,  his  hearty  and  put  out  the  few  flicker- 
ing embers  of  his  natmral  piety.    The  deep  tragedy 
dissolved  in  a  **  poor  pickle  herring,"  yet  mournful 
farce.     We  trust  that  our  novelist  will  not  com- 
plete his  resemblance  to  the  poet,  by  sinking  into 
a  satirist.     'Tis  indeed  a  pitiful  sight  that,  of  one 
who  has  passed  the  meridian  of  life  and  reputation, 
grinning  back  in  helpless  mockery,  and  toothless 
laughter,  upon  the  brilliant  way  which  he  has 
traversed,  but  to  which  he  can  return  no  more. 
We  anticipate  for  Bulwer  a  better  destiny.    He 
who  has  mated  with  the  mighty  spirit,  which  had 
almost  reared  again  the  fallen  Titanic  form  of  re- 
publican Rome ;  whose  genius  has  travelled  up  the 
Rhine,  like  a  breeze  of  music,  *^  stealing  and  giving 
odour ;"  who  in  "  Paul  Clififord,"  has  searched 
some  **  dark  bosoms,"  and  not  in  vain,  for  pathos 
and  for  poetry;  who  in  ''England  and  the  English," 
has  cast  a  rapid  but  vigorous  glance  upon  the  ten- 
dencies of  our  wondrous  age ;  who,  in  his  verse,  has 
so  admirably  pictured  the  stages  of  romance  in 
MUton's  story;  who  has  gone  down  a  "  diver  lean 
and  strong,"  after  SchiUer,  into  the  "innermost 
main,"  lifting  with  a  fearless  hand,  the  "  veil  that  is 
woven  with  Night  and  with  Terror;"   and  in 
"  Zanoni,"  has  essayed  to  relume  the  mystic  fires  of 
the  Rosicnicians,  and  to  reveal  the  dread  secrets  of 
the  spiritual  world ;  must  worthily  dose  a  career  so 
illustrious.  May  the  clouds  and  mists  of  detraction, 
against  which  he  strove  so  long,  not  fail,  (to  use 
the  words  of  Hall,)  "  to  form,  at  evening,  a  magni* 
ficent  theatre  for  his  reception,  and  to  surround 
with  augmented  glories,  the  luminary  which  they 
cannot  hide ! " 


A  STUDENT'S  FANCY. 


Oh  !  oould  I  write  as  1  can  think, 
My  words  would  bnm  the  very  soul  — 
Promethean  fire  muat  Aimish  ink, 
And  emmest  mind  afford  the  scroll. 


No  worldly  song  shonld  wake  my  lyre, 
No  Pcean  to  please  wayward  yonth ; 
The  maater>lunid  shonld  still  aspire 
To  time  the  chords  to  hymns  of  tmth. 

As  David  soothed  the  Jewish  king, 
At  first  I'd  calm  the  troubled  mind,— 
Some  dear  domestio  ballad  sing, 
Whose  echo  childhood  leaves  behind. 

And  when  the  storm  of  rebel  thought 
Had  spent  its  force  in  contrite  tears ; 
And  nem'ry  had  tiie  picture  brought 
Of  all  the  hopes  of  early  years; 


I'd  bid  prophetic  record  tell 
God's  promise  to  the  race  of  Shem, 
And  sing  the  marvels  that  befel 
Upon  the  plains  of  Bethlehem. 

My  fingers,  which  at  first  might  creep 
With  thonghtfiil  panses  o*er  the  strings, 
Anon  with  fiiller  burst  wonld  sweep 
A  torrent  of  imaginings. 

The  mighty  tide  of  perfect  love 
Would  overwhelm  imperfect  words, 
And  Feeling's  voice  soar  fax  above 
The  cold  response  of  Music's  chords. 


UniurtUy,  Ditrham, 


TOQATUS. 
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GLANCE  AT  THE  WORKS  OF  MACKINTOSH.* 


BY  T901US  DB  QUINCSY. 


This  collection  comprehenda,  with  one  excep- 
tion, (viz.,  the  History  of  England,  which  is  pub- 
lished separately,)  all  that  is  of  permanent  value 
in  the  writings  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  The 
editor  is  the  writer's  son ;  and  he,  confident  in 
powers  for  higher  things,  has  not  very  carefully 
executed  the  minor  duties  of  his  undertaking. 
He  has  contributed  valuable  notes ;  but  he  has 
overlooked  some  important  errors  of  the  pressy  and 
he  has  made  separate  errors  of  his  own.  At  page 
d87,  vol.  ii.,  Charles  VII.  is  described  as  King  of 
Sweden^  meaning  clearly  King  of  Denmark.  At 
page  557,  of  the  same  volume.  Sir  James,  having 
referred  to  "  a  writer  now  alive  in  England,"  as 
one  who  had  ''  publbhed  doctrines  not  dissimilar  to 
those  which  Madame  de  Stael  ascribes  to  Schel- 
ling,"  the  editor  suggests  that  probably  the  person 
in  his  eye  was  Mr.  William  Taylor  of  Norwich. 
This  is  the  most  unaccountable  of  blunders.  Mr. 
Taylor  of  Norwich  was  among  the  earliest  English 
students  of  German,  and  so  far  his  name  connects 
itself  naturally  with  a  notice  of  the  De  VAllemagne. 
But,  on  tlie  other  hand,  he  never  trespassed  into 
the  fields  of  metaphysics.  He  did  not  present  any 
'*  allurements  "  in  a  ''  singular  character,"  nor  in 
*'an  unintelligible  style;"  neither  was  he  the 
author  of  any  "  paradoxes."  The  editor  is  pro- 
bably thinking  of  Taylor  the  Platonist,  who  was 
far  more  distinguished  for  absurdity,  and  is  now 
equally  illustrious  for  obscurity.  But  that  either 
of  these  Taylors,  or  both,  or  even  nine  of  them, 
acting  with  the  unanimity  of  one  man,  ever  could 
have  founded  "a  sect,"  is  so  entirely  preposter- 
ous, that  the  accomplished  editor  must  pardon 
my  stopping  for  half  a  minute  to  laugh.  The 
writer,  whom  Sir  James  indicated,  was  probably 
*' Walking  Stewart;"  a  most  interesting  man  whom 
personally  I  knew ;  eloquent  in  conversation  ; 
contemplative,  if  that  is  possible,  in  excess ;  crazy 
beyond  all  reach  of  hellebore ;  three  Anticyne 
^onld  not  have  cured  him ;  yet  sublime  and 
divinely  benignant  in  his  visionariness ;  the  man 
who,  as  a  pedestrian  traveller,  had  seen  more  of 
the  earth's  surface,  and  communicated  more  ex- 
tensively with  the  children  of  the  earth,  than  any 
man  before  or  since  ;  the  writer  also  who  published 
more  books  (all  intelligible  by  fits  and  starts,)  than 
any  Englishman,  except  perhaps  Richard  Baxter, 
who  is  said  to  have  published  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five,  plus  one,  the  extra  one  being  probably 
meantfor  leap-year.  Walking  Stewart  answers 
entirely  to  the  description  of  Sir  James's  unknown 
philosopher ;  his  character  was  most  *'  singular  ;" 
his  style  tending  always  to  the  "  unintelligible ;" 
his  privacy,  in  the  midst  of  eternal  publication, 
most  absolute ;  his  disposition  to  martyrdom,  had 
any  body  attempted  it,  ready  and  cheerful ;  and  as 
the  "  founder  of  a  sect,"  considering  his  intense 


cloudiness,  I  am  no^  at  all  sore  but  he  might  hire 
answered  as  well  as  the  Gredan  Heradeitu^  as 
Spinosa  the  Jew,  or  even  as  Schelling  the  Teutonic 
Professor.  His  plantations  were  quite  as  thriving 
as  theirs;  but  the  three  foreigners  feU  upon 
happier  times,  or  at  least  (as  regards  the  last  of 
them,)  upon  a  soil  more  kindly,  and  a  climate 
more  hopeful  for  metaphysical  growths.  >'ot 
only  has  the  editor  done  that  which  he  ought  Mf 
to  have  done,  but  too  often  he  has  left  undone  that 
which  he  cfugkt  to  have  done.  The  political  tncti 
of  the  third  volume  require  abundant  explanations 
to  the  readers  of  this  generation ;  and  yet  the 
notes  are  rare  as  well  as  slight. 

There  is  no  need,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  tak^ 
the  altitude,  intellectually,  of  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh. His  position  in  public  life  was  that  of 
Burke  ;  he  stood  as  a  mediator  between  the  world 
of  philosophy  and  the  world  of  moving  politics. 
The  interest  in  the  two  men  was  the  same  in  kind, 
but  differently  balanced.  As  a  statesman,  Barke 
had  prodigiously  the  advantage  ;  not  only  through 
the  unrivalled  elasticity  of  his  intellect,  which  in 
that  respect  waa  an  intellect  absolutely  sm  peurU, 
but  because  his  philosophy  was  of  a  nature  to  ex- 
press and  incarnate  itself  in  political  speculation. 
On  the  other  hand,  Sir  James  was  &r  betta 
qualified,  by  nature  as  well  as  by  training,  for  the 
culture  of  pure  abstract  metaphysics.  It  is  sonw- 
times  made  a  matter  of  regret  that  Burke  ahooU 
have  missed  the  Professor  s  chair  which  he  sought. 
This  is  injudicious:  as  an  academic  lecturer  en 
philosophy,  or  a  speculator  in  ontological  novdiiei^ 
Burke  would  have  failed.  Not  so  Mackintosh. 
As  to  him,  the  regret  would  be  reasonable:  by 
detaching  him  from  the  cares  of  public  bustnes^ 
a  chair  of  philosophy  vfould  hare  widened  th€ 
sphere  of  those  higher  speculations  which,  under 
his  management,  could  not  have  been  less  than 
permanently  profitable  to  the  world. 

To  review  so  extensive  a  collection  is  cksrlr 
impossible  within  any  short  compass.  I  content 
myself  with  a  flying  glance  at  those  papers  which 
are  likely  to  prove  the  most  interesting. 


HACKlim)SH  ON  STRUENSEB. 

The  case  of  Count  Struensee  is  to  this  hour 
wrapped  in  some  degree  of  darkness :  but,  eren 
under  those  circumstances  of  darkness,  it  i^ 
full  of  instruction.  The  doubts  respect  Stmeosee 
himself,  and  the  unhappy  young  queen,  MstiMa : 
were  they  criminal  in  the  way  alleged  by  their 
profligate  enemies?  So  far  there  is  a  clond  ct 
mystery  resting  on  the  case :  but^  as  to  tho«e 
enemies,  as  to  the  baseness  of  their  motives,  &n^ 
the  lawlessness  of  their  acts,  there  is  no  doubt  at 
all,  and  no  shadow  of  mystery.    This  being  so, 


•  The  Miscellaneous  Works  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Jamw  Mackintosh. 
Thrw  Volumes,  8vo.    I^ndon:  Longmaa  Si  Co. 


Edited  bj  9ob«rt  Jame»  IkUckiatoOi,  &^-   ^ 
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it  being  absolutely  certain  that  the  accusers  were 
the  Tilest  of  intriguers,  and  unworthy  of  belief, 
for  a  moment^  when  at  any  point  they  passed  the 
boondaiy  line  of  judicial  proof,  certified  to  Chrla- 
tendom  by  public  oaths  of  neutral  parties, — it  fol- 
lows, that  the  accused  are  eyery  where  entitled  to 
tht  benefit  of  any  doubt,  any  jealousy,  any  urn- 
knge,  suspicion,  or  possibility,  against  the  charge 
which  has  arisen,  shall  arise,  or  might  to  arise,  in 
the  brain  of  the  most  hair-splitting  special  pleader. 
They,  that  ruined  better  people  than  themselyes 
hj  the  wickedest  of  special  pleading,  cannot  haye 
too  much  of  it :  let  thmn  perish,  as  regards  history 
aod  reputation,  by  the  arts  which  they  practised. 
King  Christian,  the  Seventh  of  Denmark,  came 
over  to  London  early  in  the  reign  of  George  the 
Thizd: 

*^''  It  was  in  the  golden  prime 

Of  food  Haroun  Alraschid." 

He  came  by  contract,  to  faU  in  love  with  our 
Princess  Matilda.  But  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  **  imbecile,"  which  is  a  word  of  yague  meaning ; 
in  fact,  he  was  partially  an  idiot,  and,  at  times,  a 
lefiactoiy  madman.  It  has  been  remarked,  in 
connexion  with  Mr.  Gait's  excellent  novels,  that 
tt  one  time,  (of  course  not  the  present  time,)  too 
large  a  proportion  of  the  Scottish  lairds  were 
seeretly,  and  in  ways  best  known  to  their  house- 
holds, daft ;  and  in  such  a  degree,  that,  if  not  bom 
gentlemen,  they  would  certainly,  by  course  of  law, 
hare  been  copiuuced.*  Perhaps  the  same  tendency, 
and  developed  in  part  by  the  same  defects  of 
training,  at  that  time  affected  the  royal  houses  of 
Europe.  Christian  YII.  if,  instead  of  being 
a  king,  he  had  been  a  Scottish  labourer,  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  "cognosced."  Amongst  other 
eccentricities,  that  recoiled  eventually  upon  others, 
he  insisted  on  his  friend's  thumping  him,  kicking 
him,  knocking  him  down,  and  scratching  him 
•ererely :  and,  if  his  friend  declined  to  do  so,  then 
he  accused  him  of  high  treason.  Really  you  had 
difficult  cards  to  play  with  this  daft  laird  of 
Copenhagen.  If  you  positively  refused  to  thump 
him,  then  you  were  a  rebel :  an  absolute  monarch 
had  insisted  on  your  doing  a  thing,  and  you  had 
matinously  disobeyed.  If  you  thumped  him,  and 
aoaadly,  (which  was  the  course  taken  by  his  friend 
Brandt,)  then  you  were  a  traitor ;  you  had  as- 
saulted the  Lord's  anointed,  and  were  liable  to 
question  from  the  lex  majesUOis.  To  London  did 
this  madman  come  ;  perhape  on  the  principle  laid 
down  by  the  grave-digger  in  Hamlet — that  in 
England  all  men  are  mad  ;  so  that  madness  is  not 
much  remarked.  The  king  saw  London ;  and 
l4)ndon  saw  htm.  But  a  black  day  it  was  for 
Mme  people,  when  he  first  set  his  face  towards  St. 
James's.  The  poor  young  princess  Matilda,  meter 
to  George  III.  and  then  only  seventeen  years  old, 
became  his  unhappy  wife  ;  and  Struensee,  a  young 
physician,  whom  he  had  picked  up  at  Altona, 
abont  the  same  time  received  the  fatal  distinction 
of  becoming  his  favourite,  and  his  minister.  The 
frail  personal  tenure  of  such  a  situation,  dependent 


on  the  caprices  of  a  man,  imbecile,  equally  as  re- 
garded intellect  and  as  regarded  energy  of  will, 
suggested  to  a  cabal  of  court  rivals  the  obvious 
means  for  overthrowing  and  supplanting  the 
favourite.  To  possess  themselves  suddenly  of  the 
king's  person,  was  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
state  authority.  Five  minutes  sufficed  to  use  this 
authority  for  the  arrest  of  Struensee, — after  which, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  followed  his  close  confine- 
ment, with  circumstances  of  cruelty,  now  banished 
every  where,  even  from  the  treatment  of  felons ;  to 
that  succeeded  his  pretended  trial,  his  pretended 
penitence,  his  pretended  confession,  and,  finally, 
his  execution. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  notices  the  eMermd 
grounds  of  suspicion  applying  to  the  publications 
against  Struensee,  and  particularly  the  doubtful 
position  in  respect  to  the  conspirators  of  Dr. 
Munter,  the  spiritual  assistant  of  the  prisoner. 
This  man  was  employed  by  the  government :  was 
he  not  used  as  a  decoy,  and  a  •  calumniating 
traitor?  That  point  is  still  dark.  He  certainly 
published  what  he  had  no  right  to  publish.  SUr 
James  is  disposed,  on  the  other  hand,  to  find  t»- 
temal  marks  of  sincerity  in  the  doctor's  account  of 
his  conversations  with  Struensee.  But  were  not 
these  in  their  very  nature  confidential?  And  Sir 
James  himself  remarks^  that  nobody  knows  what 
became  latterly  of  Munter  himself;  so  that  the 
vouchers  for  his  veracity,  which  might  have  beea 
found  in  subsequent  respectability  of  life^  aie 
entirely  wanting.  General  Falkenskiold's  Memoirs^ 
make  us  acquainted  with  the  artifices  used  to 
obtain  from  the  unhappy  young  queen  a  oonfesaion 
of  adulterous  intercourse  with  Struensee.  And,  if 
these  artifices  had  been  even  unknowit  to  uSy  it  must 
strike  every  body,  that  such  a  confession  being  so 
gratuitously  mischievous  to  the  queen,  is  not  likely 
to  have  been  made  by  her,  in  any  case,  where  she 
was  free  from  coercion,  or  free  from  gross  delusion. 
£qually  on  the  hypothesis  of  her  guilt  or  her  in- 
nocence, the  poor  lady  could  have  had  no  ratioBal 
motive  for  Inculpating  herself,  except  anoh  as 
would  imply  stratagems  and  frauds  in  the  con- 
spirators. The  case  seems  to  tell  its  own  story. 
It  was  thought  necessary  to  include  Matilda  in 
the  ruin  of  Struensee,  because  else  there  waa  w» 
certainty  <^  his  ruin ;  and  upon  thai  depended  »et 
only  the  prosperity  of  the  intrigue,  but  tha  safety 
of  the  intriguers.  The  destruction  recoiled  upoA 
themselves^  if  the  young  queen  regained  the  king's 
ear.  But  this  could  be  prevented  certamly  by 
nothing  short  of  her  removal  for  erei  from  ike 
court.  And  that  could  be  accomplished  only  by  a 
successful  charge  of  adultery.  Else,  beaidea  other 
consequences,  the  cabal  feared  the  summary  inter- 
position of  England.  But  of  adultery,  aa  they  had 
no  proof,  or  vestige  of  a  proof,  it  became  neoessuy 
to  invent  one,  by  obtaining  a  confession  from  the 
queen  herself.  And  this  was  obtained  by  prac- 
tising on  her  credulity,  and  her  womanly  feelings 
of  compassion  for  the  unfortunate.  She  waa  told 
by  the  knaves  about  her,  that  an  acknowledg- 


•  "  (Jogmo9oed,"'^A  term  well  knowa  to  SooUish  law,  and  therefore  to  Roman  law.  It  means  judiciallv  rtm^wed  <uul 
ftporiedf  no  matter  in  reference  to  what.  Bat,  in  common  conversation,  it  bas  come  elUptically  to  mean — aulp  retumtd  a$ 
o"  idiot,    Coff9a9oo,  it  most  be  i«mtmbered,  ia  the  appropriate  word,  in  olaMical  lAtia,  for  jiidicial  rsriew  and  iavailigation. 
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ment  of  guilt  would  save  the  life  of  the  perishing 
minister. 

There  is  something  in  this  atrocious  falsehood  as 
to  Straensee,  a  part  of  the  stoiy  which  is  not 
denied  by  any  party,  reminding  one  of  the  famous 
anecdote  about  Colonel  Kirke,  in  connexion  with 
Monmouth's  rebellion :  a  fable  no  doubt  in  his 
case,  but  realized  by  the  Danish  conspirators. 
They  won  their  poor  victim  to  what  she  abhorred, 
by  a  promise  that  could  have  ofiered  no  tempta- 
tion except  to  a  generous  nature;  and,  having 
thus  gained  their  villainous  object,  they  did  not 
even  counterfeit  an  effort  to  fulfil  the  promise.  A 
confession  obtained  nnder  circumstances  like  these, 
would  weigh  little  with  the  just  and  the  consi- 
derate.* But  where  is  the  proof  that  the  queen 
did  make  such  a  confession  ?  No  body  of  state- 
commissioners  ever  received  any  thing  of  the  kind 
from  her  own  hands :  nothing  remains  to  attest  it 
but  the  two  first  letters  of  her  name,  having 
written  which,  she  is  said  to  have  fainted  away  : 
but  who  wrote  the  words  above  her  fraction  of  a 
signature,  without  which  the  signature  is  un- 
meaning, and  when  they  were  written,  whether 
before  or  after  that  fractional  signature,  nothing 
survives  to  show.  Besides,  if  Munter's  account  of 
penitential  confessions  in  prison  (many  of  which 
argue  rather  the  abject  depression  from  a  bread- 
and-water  diet,  and  from  savage  ill-treatment, 
than  any  sincere  or  natural  compunction)  are  to 
be  received  against  Struensee,  much  more  ought 
we  to  receive  the  dying  declarations  of  the  young 
queen;  for  these  were  open  to  no  suspicions  of 
fraud.  Three  years  after  her  pretended  confession, 
she  declared  to  her  spiritual  attendant,  M.  Roques, 
that,  although  conscious  of  imprudences,  she  never 
had  been  criminal.  This  was  her  solemn  declara- 
tion, in  the  midst  of  voluntary  penitential  expres- 
sions, and  at  a  moment  when  she  knew  herself  to 
be  dying.  Strange  indeed,  considering  her  youth, 
and  her  unhappy  position  amongst  enemies,  knaves, 
and  a  lunatic  husband,  if  she  had  not  fallen  into 
some  imprudences. 

Meantime,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  is  almost  cer- 
tainly wrong  in  his  view  of  the  course  adopted 
by  Uie  English  government  He  imagines  Uiat, 
from  mere  excess  of  indisposition  to  all  warlike 
movements  at  that  time,  this  government  ahwiTilr 
from  effectual  interference.  But  evidently  the 
case  was  one  for  diplomatic  management.  And 
in  that  way  it  was  effectually  conducted  to  the 
best  possible  solution,  by  the  British  ambassador. 
Sir  Robert  Murray,  who  frightened  the  guilty  in- 
triguers out  of  their  wits.  Once  satisfied  that 
nothing  would  be  attempted  against  the  life  of  the 
queen,  England  bad  no  motive  for  farther  inter- 
ference, nor  any  grounds  to  go  upon.  She  could 
not  have  said, — "1  declare  war  against  you, 
because  you  have  called  a  daughter  of  England  by 
the  foul  name  of  adulteress."    The  case  was  too 


delicate,  and  too  doubtful.  Even  now,  after  some 
light  has  been  obtained,  the  grounds  for  a  le^ 
judgment  are  insufficient  on  either  nde :  (Aen,  they 
were  much  more  so.  The  English  gcvenmeiu  must 
also  have  been  entirely  controlled,  in  such  a  can, 
by  the  private  wishes  of  the  royal  family ;  and  it 
was  a  natural  feeling  for  themy  when  no  pro^ 
existed  of  a  fair  judicial  inquiry,  amongst  tbov, 
who,  in  fighting  against  the  queen,  would  be 
fighting  for  their  own  lives,  to  retbe  from  a  fend 
that  could  only  terminate  in  fixing  the  attention 
of  Europe  upon  the  miserable  charges  and  acandak; 
charges  that  arose  in  self-interest,  and  scandals 
that  were  propagated  by  malice. 

The  moral  of  the  story  seems  to  lie  in  its  ezpoeoie 
of  the  ruins,  and  the  absolute  chaos  worked  br  a 
pure  despotism.  All  hangs  by  the  thread  of  the 
sovereign's  personal  character.  Here  is  a  stranger 
to  the  land  suddenly  raised  from  the  dost  into  & 
station  of  absolute  control  over  the  destinies  of  tlie 
people.  Hit  rise,  so  sudden  and  unmerited,  calls 
forth  rival  adventurers :  and  an  ancient  kingdoo 
becomes  a  prize  for  a  handful  of  desperate  fortan^ 
hunters.  Is  there  no  great  interest  in  the  coontrj 
that  might  rally  itself,  and  show  front  against  this 
insufferable  insult?  There  is  none.  Had  the  case 
arisen  in  the  old  despotisms  of  France  or  of  Spaia, 
it  could  have  been  redressed :  for  each  of  them  pos- 
sessed ancient  political  institntions,  that  would  per- 
haps have  revived  themselves  under  such  a  proTo- 
cation.  But  in  Denmark  there  were  no  similar 
resources.  The  body  of  the  people,  having  no  poli- 
tical functions,  through  any  mode  of  representatios, 
were  utterly  without  interest  in  public  affairs:  ther 
hadnowstftomove.  The  aristocracy  had  nofowr, 
unless  in  concert  with  the  king.  And  the  king  was 
a  lunatic.  All  centred  therefore  in  half-a-donn 
ruffians  and  their  creatures ;  and  the  decencies  of 
public  justice,  the  interests  of  the  innocent,  with 
the  honours  of  an  ancient  throne,  went  to  wicck 
in  their  private  brawls. 

mackintosh's  dissertation  on  the  peoqress  nr 

ETHICAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

This  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  twenty-eight 
tracts  here  collected.  At  the  outset,  however, 
(p.  10,)  it  shocks  the  sense  of  just  logic  not  s 
Uttle  to  find  Sir  James  laying  down  the  di8tin^ 
tion  between  the  Moral  and  the  Physical  Sciences, 
as  though  '*  the  purpose  of  the  Physical  were  to 
answer  the  question —  What  is?  the  purpose  of 
the  Moral  to  answer  the  question  —  IFhat  (w^  ^ 
be  r*  Yet  at  p.  238,  Sir  James  himself  makes  it 
the  praise  t  of  a  modem  writer,  that  he  professes 
to  have  treated  the  moral  affections  ''rather 
physiologically  than  ethically ;  as  parts  of  oor 
mental  constitution,  not  as  involving  the  fulfil- 
ment or  violation  of  duties."  Now,  this  is  exactly 
the  same  thing  as  saying  that  he  has  tnnslaUd 


*  Sir  J.  M.  tboQffh  manifestly  inclined  to  adopt  this  account  of  the  pretended  confession,  a  litUe  weakens  the  essel>J  ssvii^ 
—  "  ^Qeneral  Falkenskiold  was  rightly  infonned/*  as  though  the  invalidation  of  the  confession  were  conditiooal  apos  U» 
**?'^  of  *J>«  Qtneral.  But  in  fact,  if  ku  account  were  withdrawn,  the  conspiiaton  are  in  a  still  worse  pontion :  kt  f» 
«»™»h6d  signature,  eonfinedly  completed  surreptitiously  by  some  alien  hand,  points  strongly  towards  a  physical  c«bi«»*" 
?lSS«fv  i'P'*  *^*  qnoen,— such  as  had  given  way,  and  naturally  wodd  give  way,  nnder  a  violent  struggle,  after  oae  or  t** 


tters  had  been  extorted  hy  foreiWy  guiding  her  liand. 
t  "  ara« /»rci*ie ;"  and  ey«i  the  speoil  or  sepal 


special  or  separate  pnuse  of  that  writer;  which  is  fiar  indoed  from  being  tnw. 
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the  inqniiy  from  the  ought  to  the  is :  which  tran- 
sition Sir  James  views  as  an  important  change ; 
and  not,  as  may  be  fancied,  important  for  the 
general  field  of  philosophy,  bat  expressly  for  '^the 
tenitoiy  of  Ethics."  In  reality,  the  merest  prae- 
tkd  guide  to  morals  cannot  evade  continual 
glimpses  into  regions  of  pure  theory.  And,  con- 
fining ourselves  to  the  great  polemic  systems  of 
molality,  amongst  which  it  is  that  Sir  James's 
tmsness  lies,  we  must  all  be  aware  that  their 
diierenoes  are  not  with  respect  to  what  should  be 
done  tnd  left  undone,  but  with  respect  to  the 
gromids  of  doing  and  forbearing,  or  with  respect  to 
the  method  of  deducing  these  grounds.  It  was  a 
mistake  of  the  same  nature  which  led  Coleridge  to 
speak  scornfully  of  a  man's  fancying  any  room,  at 
this  time  of  day,  for  innovation  in  Ethics,  whether 
in  the  way  of  improvement  or  addition.  To  be 
noTel,  to  be  original,  was  upon  this  view  unavoid- 
ably to  be  false :  and  no  road,  it  seems,  b  open  to 
troth  in  morals,  except  through  the  monotony  of 
ancient  common-places.  But  all  this  I  vehemently 
deny.  In  days  of  old,  the  Academic,  the  Peripa- 
tetic^ tiie  Stoic,  the  Epicurean,  sought  for  origi- 
nality—  not  by  patronizing  separate  modes  of 
action,  but  by  deriving  from  separate  principles 
the  same  modes,  or  by  unfolding  the  various  re- 
ktioBs  of  objects  that  were  still  the  same.*  Not 
one  of  them  dissented  from  the  praise  of  patriotic 
seal,  of  justice,  of  temperance,  of  veracity.  You 
hear  of  nobody  but  a  scoundrel  Spartan  (always 
too  illiterate  to  write  on  Ethics)  that  ever  thought 
of  recommending  immodesty  to  young  women,  or 
the  picking  of  pockets  to  boys,  or  the  flagellation 
of  innocent  children  as  an  agreeable  gymnastic 
exercise  to  grown-up  gentlemen.  Allowing  for 
these  denaturalized  wretches  on  the  banks  of  the 
Eorotas,  all  Greeks  had  praeticaJfy  the  same  final 
riews  in  Ethics.  What  they  differed  in  was  the 
way  of  ajriving  at  these  final  views ;  from  what 
fountains  they  were  to  be  derived  ;  and,  in  passing 
down  from  these  fountains,  through  what  partl- 
eolar  obstructions  or  collisions  of  principle  they 
had  to  fi^ht  their  way.  It  is  the  will,  the  ougJUy 
the  practical,  which  is  concerned  in  the  final 
maxims  of  Ethics ;  but  it  is  the  intellect,  the  if, 
the  theoretic,  which  is  concerned  chiefly  in  the 
«arly  stages  of  its  deduction. 


One  consequence,  and  an  imfortnnate  conse- 
quence, from  what  I  have  here  noticed  as  an  ovei^ 
sight  in  Sir  James,  is,  that  he  has  not  examined  the 
various  opinions  among  the  ancient  Greek  schools 
as  to  the  Sumimum  Bonum ;  nor  apparently  has 
adverted  to  the  importance  of  such  an  examina- 
tion. These  conflicting  opinions  formed  for  them 
the  rudders,  or  regulative  principles,  of  their  moral 
theories.  We  in  Christendom  have  two  concur- 
rent sets  of  such  theories :  one  of  worldly  ethics, 
in  which  **  vice  "  and  '*  virtue  "  are  the  prevailing 
terms  ;  another  of  Christian  ethics^  in  which  the 
terms  are ''sin"  and  ''holiness."  And  singular 
it  is,  that  these  separate  systems  flow  oftentimes 
quite  apart,  each  deaf  to  Uie  other,  and  nobody 
taking  any  notice  of  their  collisions,  or  seeking  for 
any  harmony  between  them.  The  first  class  re- 
poses chiefly  on  good  sense,  and  the  prudential 
experience  of  life ;  the  second,  upon  the  revealed 
mil  of  God.  But,  upon  any  graver  or  more 
solemn  interest  of  morak  coming  forward,  recourse 
is  usuaUy  had  to  some  principles  or  other,  more  or 
less  truly  stated,  professing  to  derive  themselves 
from  revelation.  So  that,  in  modem  Europe,  the 
Scriptures  are  a  primary  source  of  morals  to  some 
theorists,  and  a  supplementary  source  to  all.  But 
the  ancients,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  no  such 
resource  in  revelation.  Real  or  pretended  revela- 
tion never  existed  for  ikem ;  consequently,  the 
revealed  will  of  God,  which  at  once  settles,  amongst 
w,  what  is  the  true  mmmum  homum  iot  man  and 
his  race,  could  not  be  appealed  to,  either  as  f  ui^ 
nishing  a  foundation  for  ethical  systems,  or  as  fur- 
nishing their  integration.  In  default  of  such  a 
resource,  never,  in  fact,  having  heard  or  conceived 
of  such  a  resource,  which  way  could  the  Greeks 
turn  themselves?  Naturally,  and  indeed  neces- 
sarily, they  set  themselves  to  investigate  the  mm- 
mum  homtmy  so  far  as  it  was  fitted  for  a  human 
nature.  What  was  the  supreme  object  after  which 
man  should  strive?  Was  it  pleasure,  was  it 
power,  wisdom,  happiness^  or  fireedom  from  pas- 
sion ?  Because,  according  to  the  decision,  arose  a 
corresponding  economy  of  morals.  The  supreme 
good,  whatever  that  were  found  to  be,  formed  the 
nuclmu  around  which  the  system  of  moralities 
crystallized' and  arranged  themselves.  Sir  James 
regrets,  with  reason,  the  wrecked  condition  in 


*  In  speakisff  of  Ethics,  and  of  the  room  which  it  allows  for  vut  variety  of  views,  I  confine  myself  natarally  in  the  text 
to  the  Mxt  whtdi  concerns  theory  and  specnktion ;  that  being  the  part  with  which  Sir  James  is  oeeapied,  and  that  being 
pnciselj  the  part  which  Coleridge  overlooked  in  the  passage  referred  to.  But,  even  as  regards  the  pncticad  part,  I  cannot 
forbear  calling  the  reader^s  attention  to  the  gross  blindness  of  that  common  sentiment  which  bids  us  look  for  nothing  new  in 
Ethics.  What  an  instance  of  **  seeing  but  not  perceiving,  hearing  but  not  understanding !  **  So  far  from  being  stationary, 
fiUiics,  even  as  a  praeHeal  system,  is  alwajf*  moving  and  advancing  ;  and  without  aid,  or  needing  aid,  from  coUe|es  or 
professors.  A  great  part  of  our  political  life  and  struggling  is  but  one  vast  laboratory  for  sifting  and  ascertaining  the  rights, 
the  interests,  the  duties,  of  the  unnumbered  and  increasing  parties  to  our  complex  form  of  social  life.  Questions  of  rights 
(snd  eonaeqaently  of  duties)  that  were  never  heard  of  one  and  two  centuries  ago,  rights  of  captives,  rights  of  public  criminals, 
rights  of  panperism,  rights  of  daily  labour,  rights  of  private  property  amongst  belligerents,  nghts  of  children  bom  in  camps, 
rights  of  creditors,  rights  of  debtors,  richts  of  colonists  as  a^inst  the  mother  country,  rights  of  colonists  as  against  the  abori- 
gines of  their  new  country,  rights  of  toe  aborigines  as  against  the  colonists,  —  these  questions,  with  countless  others  of  the 
ame  clan,  are  rising  by  eerms  and  fractions  in  every  newspaper  that  one  tidces  up.  Civil  society  is  a  vast  irregular  encamp- 
Bwnt,  that  even  now,  whilst  we  speak,  is  but  beginning  to  take  up  its  cround  scientifically,  to  distribute  its  own  parts,  and  to 
naderrtand  its  own  economy.  In  &is  view,  one  may  quote  with  pleasure  a  sentence  from  David  Hartley,  wmch  is  justly 
praised  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh, — **  The  rule  of  life,  dnwn  from  the  practice  and  opinions  of  mankind,  corrects  and  im* 
proves  itself  perpetually.^  And  as  it  does  this  by  visiting,  searching,  trying,  purifjring,  every  section  and  angle  of  the  social 
I7>tem,  it  happens  in  the  end  that  this  very  system,  whicn  had  been  the  ^roat  nidua  of  evil  and  wrong,  becomes  itself  a 
msehinery  for  educating  the  moral  sense.  WiUi  this  eternal  expansion  in  new  duties  arising,  or  old  ones  ascertained, 
combine  also  the  unlimited  invitation  held  out  by  grovring  knowledge  to  the  recasting  as  to  parts,  or  the  resettlement  as 
to  foundationa,  of  ethical  theories,  —and  you  beffin  to  look  with  amazement  upon  the  precipitate  judgment  of  Coleridge.  If 
there  is  any  part  of  knowledge  that  could  be  reidiy  condemned  to  Btagnation,  probably  it  would  won  Sm  altogether. 
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which  all  the  elder  systems  of  Greek  ethios  are 
now  lying.  Excepting  the  Platonic  remains  gene- 
rally, and  the  two  works  of  Aristotle  on  this  suh- 
ject,  we  hare  no  authentic  documents  to  steer  by. 
But  by  collecting  all  the  fragments,  and  looking 
back  to  the  presiding  view  of  the  summum  bontimy 
we  might  rebuild  the  outlines  of  the  old  ethics ; 
at  least,  as  a  fossil  megatherium  is  rebuilt, — not 
so  as  to  dbplay  its  living  power,  but  enough  of  its 
structure  to  furnish  a  basis  for  comparison. 

It  is  singular  that  Sir  James,  with  all  his 
scholastic  subtlety,  should  not  have  remarked  the 
confusion  which  Paley  and  others  of  his  faction 
make  between  utility  aa  a  teH  ox  criterion  of 
morality,  and  utility  as  a  ground  of  morality. 
Taking  it  even  in  the  limited  sense  of  a  test,  (that 
is^  as  the  means  by  which  we  know  an  act  to  be 
moral,  but  not  therefore  as  any  ground  or  reason 
which  wuJb^  the  act  to  be  moral,)  the  doctrine  is 
a  mere  barren  theorem,  perfectly  inert  and  with- 
out value  for  practical  application ;  since  the  con- 
sequences of  all  important  actions  expand  them* 
selves  through  a  series  of  alternate  undulations, 
expressing  successively  good  and  evil ;  and  of  this 
series  no  summation  is  possible  to  a  finite  intellect. 
In  its  earliest  and  instant  effects,  a  given  act  shall 
be  useful :  in  its  secondary  effects,  which  we  may 
distinguish  as  the  undulation  B,  it  shall  become 
perhaps  mischievous  (mischievous,  I  mean,  now 
that  it  has  reached  a  new  order  of  subjects :)  in  C, 
the  tertiary  undulation,  it  shall  revive  into  bene- 
ficial agencies  ;  and  in  ^moter  cycles  travel  again 
into  evU.  Take  for  instance  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, or  any  single  act  by  which  a  disinterested 
man  should  have  deliberately  hastened  on  that 
awful  event;  in  what  blindness  must  he  have 
stood  at  the  time,  say  about  1789,  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate results  of  his  own  daring  step  I  First  came 
a  smiling  dawn  and  the  loveliest  promise  of  good 
for  man.  Next  came  a  dreadful  overcasting,  in 
which  nothing  could  be  seen  distinctly;  storms 
and  darkness,  under  cover  of  which  innocent  blood 
was  shed  like  water,  fields  were  fought,  frenzies  of 
hatred  gathered  amongst  nations,  such  as  cried  to 
heaven  for  help  and  for  retribution.  That  wo  is 
past ;  the  second  undulation  is  gone  by :  and  now, 
when  the  third  ia  below  our  eyes,  we  are  becoming 
sensible  that  all  that  havock  and  fury,  though  sad 
to  witness  or  to  remember,  were  not  thrown  away; 
the  chaos  has  settled  into  order,  and  a  new  morn- 
ing with  a  new  prospect  has  arisen  for  man.  Yet 
even  here  the  series  of  undulations  b  not  complete. 
It  is  perhaps  barely  beginning:  other  undulations, 
moving  through  other  revolutions,  and  perhaps 
fiercer  revolutions,  will  soon  begin  to  travel  forward. 


And  if  a  man  should  fancy  that  he  would  wait 
for  the  final  result,  before  he  made  up  lus  mind  u 
to  the  question  of  moral  verdict  to  be  pronoanoed 
upon  the  original  movement,  he  would  make  a 
resolution  like  that  of  a  child  who  propoaeito 
chase  the  rainbow. 

As  a  criUrion,  therefore,  the  principle  of  utility 
could  not  be  of  any  jpraetiaU  value  for  appraiiiog 
an  act  or  system  of  acts ;  since  this  utility  ii  sever 
known,  even  by  approximation,  until  long  after 
the  election  of  the  act  must  have  been  made.  But 
a  worse  fault  in  Paley  is,  that  he  has  mistaken 
his  own  position,  and  lost  in  his  perplexity  the 
real  object  which  he  was  then  in  search  of.  ThU 
was  exactly  what  the  schoolmen  would  have  oalled 
the  form^  $.  e,  formal  principle  or  essence  of  virtue; 
the  ratio  eswndi  ;  what,  in  fact,  it  is  that  constitutei 
the  common  ground,  or  internal  principle  of  agre^ 
ment  between  two  acta  (one,  suppose^  aa  set  of 
justice,  one  an  act  of  temperance,)  so  as  to  briog 
them  equally  under  the  common  denomination  of 
virtue.* 

Perhaps  the  perfection  of  acuteness  appean  in 
Sir  James  Mackintosh's  refutation  of  Paley  upon 
the  law  of  honour.  Rarely  has  a  falae  idea  beea 
more  suddenly  caused  to  founder  and  to  show  out 
At  one  sling  it  is  dispersed  into  smoke.  And  tlu 
reader  is  the  more  gratified,  because  in  fact  Fakj 
was  doing  a  bit  of  sycophancy  to  public  cant  wheo 
he  said  the  thing  which  Mackintosh  exposes.  Wiut 
he  said  was  this : — the  principle  called  the  law «/ 
Aofiour  countenances  many  criminal  acts.  An  ordi- 
nary debt,  for  instance,  to  a  tradesman  may  be  ue* 
glected  wHh  no  wound  to  a  man's  honour:  not  so i 
gaming  debt ;  this  becomes  an  obligation  of  honoor. 
And  very  properly :  because  the  latter  sort  of  d^t 
cannot  be  recovered  oompulsorily ;  but  the  other 
may.  This  power  in  the  creditor,  though  it  doa 
not  relieve  you  from  the  duty  of  paying  him,noat 
properly  relieves  you  from  the  stress  upon  yosr 
honour.  Honour  creates  a  sanotity  in  that  osIt 
which  is  confided  to  the  keeping  and  sanction  of 
honour.  It  is  good  for  so  much  as  it  undertakea. 
But,  if  this  were  even  otherwise,  how  is  FsWy  en- 
titled to  presume,  in  any  law,  a  cottnteaaDoe  to 
crimes  of  which  that  law  simply  takes  no  t^ 
nixancel  ''His  chapter,"  (says  Sir  Jame8»)  ''oa 
what  he  calls  the  Law  of  Uonoor,  ia  mi^jast  eres 
in  its  own  small  sphere,  because  it  suposesHoooar 
to  €tUow  what  it  does  not  forbid;  though  the  truth 
be  that  the  vices  enumerated  by  him  are  only  not 
forbidden  because  they  are  not  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion." Honour  tells  a  man  to  repay  a  friend  who 
lent  him  money  at  a  oritioal  moment  of  distne^ 
and  who  holds  no  voucher  for  that  money:  bat 


*  Paley^  error  'was  therefore,  when  scholastically  expressed,  a  confusion  hetween  the  ratio  essendi^  sad  the  mfiD  co^ 
soeadi.  Abont  a  hundred  years  ago,  Daries  and  some  other  followers  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolff,  made  an  effort  to  reeal  this  tm- 
nortant  distinction  ;  that  is,  to  force  the  attention  upon  the  importance  of  keeping  apart  the  index  or  criUrion  of  anj  o^J^ 
from  its  essential  or  difertnticU  principle.  Some  readers  may  fancy  it  more  easy  to  keep  these  ideas  apart,  than  systemsii"  •! 
to  confound  them.  But  very  many  cases,  and  this  of  Paley's  in  particular,  show  that  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to so<t> 
confusion.  And  upon  looking  more  rigorously,  I  perceive  that  Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  not  oTerlooked  it ;  he  ****  'J  "j! 
expressed  it  repeatedly  ;  but  always  in  terms  that  would  hardly  hare  convejred  the  full  meaning  to  my  mind,  if  I  bsd  ^ 
been  expressly  seeking  for  such  a  meaning.  At  p.  14,  (vol.  i.)  he  thus  distinguishes :  —  •*  These  momentous  inquiries  reM 
to  at  least  two  perfectly  distinct  subjects :  —I.  The  nature  of  the  distinction  between  Right  and  Wrong  in  human  cooduf* : 


r  — . h  Paley 

he  taxea  the  Utter  itill  more  pointedly  with  thu  capital  conf^ion. 


having  ( 
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hoQoar  never  told  a  man  not  to  pay  his  shoemaker. 
That  sort  of  debt  indeed  honour  does  not  enforce, 
though  far  from  discountenancing  its  payment,  sim- 
ply because  such  a  case  does  not  fall  within  its  proper 
cogiiizance.  But  as  well  might  the  court  of  Chan- 
cery be  reproached  for  not  trying  the  crime  of 
murder,  or  the  chief  justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench 
for  not  lecturing  defendants  in  cases  of  Crim.  Con. 

There  are  two  most  weighty  remarks  at  p.  106, 
connected  by  Sir  James,  with  this  subject  of  Paley. 
One  is — that,  even  if  the  law  of  honour  ceased  as 
a  separate  mode  of  obligation  (not  contradicting 
general  moral  laws,  but  only  unequally  enforcing 
them,)  still  there  would  remain  a  natural  and 
transcendent  law  of  sexual  morality,  as  much  dis- 
tmct  from  the  higher  ethics  as  the  worldly  prin- 
ciple of  honour,  viz.,  that  morality  which  makes 
the  characteristic  virtue  of  a  man  to  lie  in  courage, 
of  a  woman  in  chastity.  Great  good  is  done,  and 
much  of  social  welfare  is  upheld,  by  such  a  mora- 
lity; and  also,  as  by  the  rule  of  honour,  some 
wrong  —  because  much  practical  partiality,  and 
oftentimes  much  disproportion  in  our  judgments. 
Yet  here  is  a  mode  of  morality,  imperfect  as  honour 
is  imperfect,  but  not  therefore  false,  and  which  still 
works  for  good,  and  which  all  the  Paleys  in  this 
world  will  fortunately  never  be  able  to  shake. 

The  other  remark  concerns  the  tendency  of 
Paley 's  philosophy,  which,  having  little  grandeur 
or  enthusiasm  to  support  it,  was  morbidly  disposed 
to  compromise  with  evil,  and  to  "  go  for"  as  much 
good  as  seemed  conveniently  to  be  got.  Most 
justly  does  Mackintosh  tax  it  with  looking  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  worst  ethics  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  that  is,  the  ethics  of  Escobar  and  the 
most  intensely  worldly  amongst  the  Jesuits.  Upon 
that  he  ai^ues  that  no  philosophy  can  be  so  un- 
fitted for  the  training  of  the  moral  sense,  or  for  the 
culture  of  the  noble  and  the  enthusiastic,  as  it 
exists  in  early  manhood.  Oxford,  but  more 
e^cially  Cambridge,  as  carried  by  old  connexion 
too  naturally  to  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  Paley, 
would  do  well  to  think  of  this.  Paley 's  talents,  with- 
in lower  spheres  of  speculation,  were  prodigious. 
But  he  wanted  every  thing  that  should  have  fitted 
him  for  what  is  subtlest  in  philosophy,  or  what  is 
grandest  in  ethics.  Continue  to  honour  the  man  as 
the  most  philosophic  amongst  the  essentially 
worldly-minded :  but  do  not  ratify  and  counter- 
sign his  hybrid  morality  by  making  it  a  chief  text 
of  your  ethics,  and  an  examination-book  for  the 
young  aristocracy  of  England. 

XACKIlfTOSH  ON  MACHIAVEL. 

There  is  a  short  but  fine  and  very  important  ex- 
ordium *  to  the  paper  on  Machiavel,  exposing  the 
rektions  of  literature  to  science,  to  ethics,  and  to 
speculative  philosophy.  That  function  of  litera- 
ture, by  which  it  reacts  upon  all  these  great  inte- 
leats,  so  as  to  dififuse  them,  to  popularize  them,  to 
protect  them,  and  to  root  them,  is  apt  enough  to 
escape  the  notice  of  most  men,  who  regard  litera- 
ture as  a  mere  embellishment  of  life,  not  as  one  of 
its  deep-sunk  props.  And  yet,  as  Sir  James  truly 
remarks,   in  times  when  the  whole  philosophic 


speculation  of  a  country  gathers  itself  into  cloistral 
retreats,  and  when  as  yet  there  is  no  general  litera- 
ture to  difiiise  its  results  and  to  naturalize  its 
capital  problems  amongst  the  people,  nothing  is 
more  liable  to  sudden  blights  than  such  insulated 
advances  in  culture ;  which,  on  the  other  hand^ 
become  ineradicable  when  once  they  have  knit 
themselves  on  to  the  general  mind  of  the  people 
by  the  intertextuie  of  literature.  Spinning  this 
kind  of  nidus  for  itself,  the  larva  of  the  i^tnre 
chrysalis  becomes  safe ;  whilst  otherwise  it  is  in 
constant  peril. 

What  suggests  this  train  of  thought  is  the  fact 
that  Machiavel  was  amongst  the  first  who  **  stooped 
to  conquer,"  by  laying  aside  the  pomps  of  a  learned 
language :  being  an  Italian,  he  wrote  Italian ; 
he  adapted  himself  to  the  popular  mind  amongst 
his  countr3rmen ;  he  apoke  to  them  in  their  mother* 
tongue.  By  such  an  effort  a  man  sacrifices  a  little 
momentary  rank  in  the  estimate  of  critics,  to 
regain  it  a  hundred-fold  in  an  influence  wide  and 
lasting  over  the  general  heart.  The  choice  of 
Machiavel  was  wise ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  not  made 
in  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  but  of  rancorous  passions. 
He  could  not  reach  hb  enemies  by  his  republican 
patriotism,  or  his  fierce  miso-tramontanism  mtkout 
Italian;  he  could  not  reach  his  friends  by  counsels 
that  should  guide  their  exterminating  swords,  un- 
less through  a  familiar  dialect.  The  same  malioious 
and  destroying  wisdom,  in  the  same  service  of  a 
vindictive  heart,  bums  in  the  most  famous  of  his 
works.  The  Prince.  This  work  it  is,  and  the  true 
interpretation  of  its  reckless  insensibility  to  the 
wickedness  of  the  machinery  by  which  it  works, 
that  probably  constituted  the  reason  to  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  for  at  all  turning  his  attention  upon 
Machiavel. 

It  has  always  been  a  riddle  whether  The  Prince 
of  Machiavel  were  meant  for  a  Titan  satire  upon 
the  profligacy  of  political  agents,  or  very  seriously 
for  a  Titan  theory  of  evil  arts  as  the  only  wea- 
pons commensurate  to  the  unscrupulous  wicked- 
ness of  men  armed  with  power.  It  is  Sir  James 
Mackintosh's  wish  to  side  with  the  former  view  of 
the  question  : — "  *  The  Prince,' "  says  ho,  **  is  an 
account  of  the  means  by  which  tyrannical  power 
is  to  be  acquired  and  preserved  :  it  is  a  theory  of 
that  class  of  phenomena.  It  is  essential  to  its 
purpose,  therefore,  that  it  should  contain  an  ex- 
position of  tyrannical  arts.  But  it  is  also  plain 
that  the  calm  statement  of  tyrannical  arts  is  the 
bitterest  of  all  satires  against  them."  Yes,  for 
him  who  has  already  preconceived  such  a  view  of 
tyrannical  arts ;  but  no  satire  at  all  for  him  who 
has  reconciled  himself  to  such  arts,  as  the  indis- 
pensable means  of  placing  men  upon  a  level  with 
their  enemies,  and  cities  upon  equal  terms  with 
their  rivals.  When  Gulliver  talked  with  cooln«» 
and  smiling  amateurship  of  every  art  used  in 
Christian  warfare  for  hacking,  hewing,  slashing, 
maiming,  or  burning  the  frame- work  of  human 
bodies,  he  was  viewed  by  his  royal  auditor,  after 
hearing  him  coolly  to  the  end,  as  the  most  horrid 
little  monster  on  the  terraqueous  globe.  But 
Gulliver  had  so  little  suspected  any  liability  in  his 


•  **  EaMrdium, »»  an  exordium  which  virtually  (and  in  parti  verbally)  repeats  a  jwnilar  paatage  at  pp.  44-5  of  Vol.  I. 
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own  opinions  to  such  a  conatniction,  that  he  had 
talked  with  the  self-satisfied  air  of  a  henevolent 
philosopher  teaching  the  old  idea  how  to  shoot. 

^' A  philosophical  treatise  on  poisons  wonld/'  says 
Mackintosh,  ''  determine  the  quantity  of  each 
poisonous  suhstance  capable  of  producing  deaths 
the  circumstances  favourable  or  adyerse  to  its 
operation,  and  every  other  information  essential 
to  the  purpose  of  the  poisoner,  though  not  intended 
for  his  use."  Something  like  this  has  been  pleaded 
on  behalf  of  Machiavel  by  others.  But  in  fact  it 
will  not  bear  a  critical  scrutiny.  For  all  depends  on 
the  mode  of  presenting  the  poisonous  arts.  In  a 
little  chemico-medical  manual  lying  before  me  at 
this  moment,  the  Parisian  author,  speaking  of  the 
modes  employed  to  colour  wines,  says^  ^*  On  pent 
jaunir  ces  Uquides"  (white  wines)  '^a  Taide 
du  ga2  acide  sulfureux  :  cette  fraude  est  dan- 
gereuse,  si  I'acide  se  trouve  en  assez  grande  quan- 
tity." Now  here  there  is  something  not  strictly 
correct ;  for  the  writer  teaches  a  secret  which 
he  knows  to  be  profitable  on  one  hand  and 
dangerous  on  the  other,  with  a  slight  caution  that 
he  might  easily  have  made  a  full  one.  The  secret 
is  likely  to  be  tried,  it  is  likely  to  cause  danger ; 
whilst  the  simple  means  for  evading  the  danger,  viz. 
by  stating  the  proper  proportions,  he  is  too  indolent 
to  report.  Yet  still,  though  blamable,  thb  author 
is  far  above  being  suspected  of  any  wish  to  teach 
murderous  arts.  And  what  is  the  proof  of  this  ? 
Why,  that  he  never  introduces  any  substance  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  showing  its  uses  as  a  poison ; 
but,  when  other  uses  have  obliged  him  to  notice  it, 
he  takes  occasion  to  caution  the  reader  as  to  those 
which  are  dangerous.  If  a  man  were  answerable 
for  all  the  indirect  or  inverse  modes  of  reading  his 
book,  then  every  writer  on  medical  jurisprudence 
would  be  liable  to  indictment ;  for  such  works  may 
be  always  turned  to  account  as  reversely  systems 
of  poisoning ;  the  artifices  for  detecting  guilt  may 
always  be  applied  by  a  Locusta  [Sueton.  in  Claudio^ 
or  a  Brinvilliers  as  so  many  directions  for  aiding 
its  operations:  just  as  the  Lord's  Plnayer,  read 
backwards,  was,  of  old  times,  the  shortest  means 
for  evoking  the  fiend.  Now,  Machiavel's  arts  of 
tyranny  are  not  collected  from  this  sort  of  reading 
backwards:  they  compose  a  good,  honest,  and 
straightforward  assertion  of  wholesale  wick^ness 
as  absolutely  essential  to  prosperity  and  comfort  of 
mind  in  this  shocking  world.  Many  have  fancied 
that,  if  challenged  as  an  elaborate  jester  in  masque- 
rade, Machiavel  would  have  burst  into  explosions 
of  laughter.  Far  from  it :  he  would  have  looked  as 
angry  and  disconcerted  as  Gulliver,  and  would 
have  said,  probably,  "  Oh,  if  you  come  to  virtue, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  really  I  pretend  to  no 
opinions  on  the  subject :  I  am  addressing  myself 
to  men  of  sense,  and  simply  taking  it  for  granted, 
that,  as  such,  in  a  world  of  universal  kicking 
and  being  kicked,  they  will  wish  to  kick  back  in 
every  direction." 

But  the  defect  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh's 
paper,  is  the  neglect  of  positive  extracts  from  The 
Prince^  given  in  their  true  connexion.  Such  a 
treatment  would  soon  have  dispersed  any  doubts 
about  the  final  drift  of  the  work.    For,  suppose 


that,  in  a  work  on  poisons,  (to  adopt  Mackintosh's 
own  illustration,)  you  met  with  a  little  section 
like  this; — ''With  respect  to  the  proper  mode 
of  despatching  youug  toothless  infants,  I  almys 
set  my  face  against  the  use  of  poison.  I  do  so  on 
moral  principle,  and  also  as  a  man  of  refinement 
It  is  evident  that  poison  in  such  a  case,  is  qnite 
needless :  you  may  operate  more  speedily  bj-  a 
little  lavender-water :  this  will  be  agreeable  to 
both  parties — ^yourself  and  the  child :  pour  a  few 
spoonfuls  into  a  slop-basin ;  hold  the  little  hnman 
kitten  with  its  face  downwards  in  this,  snd  it  will 
hardly  have  time  to  mew  before  the  trick  will  be 
done.  Now,  observe  the  difference  of  circnn- 
stances  with  respect  to  an  adult.  How  pleasing  it 
is  to  the  benign  heart,  that  nature  should  have 
provided  so  vast  a  gamut  in  the  art  of  murder! 
To  the  philosophic  mind  it  suggests  the  idea,  that 
perhaps  no  two  people  ought  to  be  murdered  in 
the  same  manner.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  sub- 
ject marked  for  immediate  despatch  to  be  your 
uncle ;  a  huge,  broad-shouldered  monster,  eyidently 
quite  unfit  to  live  any  longer.  I  should  say,  now, 
that  a  dose  of  corrosive  sublimate  would  be  the  co^ 
rect  thing  for  him.  Phlebotomy  would  nerer  do 
with  such  a  bullock  as  that.  He  would  turn  a  mill 
with  his  blood,  and  the  place  of  operatmg  would 
become  a  mere  shambles.  If,  again,  you  attempted 
to  repeat  upon  Am  the  experiment  thathadsneoeeded 
with  the  infant,  surprising  and  holding  him  down 
in  the  water,  when  washing  his  face,  the  refrac- 
tory ruffian  would  assuredly  break  the  baain  in 
his  struggles :  his  face  would  be  lacerated ;  and, 
when  his  howling  had  brought  the  police  to  his 
assistance,  the  streaming  blood  would  give  an  air 
of  plausibility  to  his  odious  calumny— that  yon 
had  been  attempting  to  cut  his  throat ;  whereas 
he  knows,  as  weU  aayou  know,  that  not  a  drop  of 
blood  would  have  been  spilt,  and  very  little  water, 
had  he  forborne  making  so  horrid  an  uproar.'' 

After  such  a  passage,  I  suppose  few  people  wonld 
be  satisfied  with  Sir  James's  construction  of 
the  book :  —  *'  It  is  an  account  of  the  means  br 
which  the  art  of  assassination  is  to  be  acquired 
and  preserved :  it  is  a  theory  of  that  class  of  ph^ 
nomena.  It  is  essential  to  its  purpose,  therefore, 
that  it  should  contain  an  exposition  of  murder  m 
all  its  varieties."  In  reajity,  the  state  of  Italian 
society  in  those  days,  as  Sir  James  himself  sag- 
gests,  is  the  best  key  to  the  possibility  of  such  a 
work  as  The  Frincey  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
best  guarantee  of  its  absolute  sincerity.  ^'^ 
need  only  to  read  the  autobiography  of  Benrenuto 
Cellini,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  MachiaTel, 
to  see  with  what  reckless  levity  a  man,  naturailj 
generous  and  brave,  thought  of  avenging  his  slight- 
est quarrel  by  a  pistol  dbot  from  some  cowardijr 
ambuscade.  Not  military  princes  only,  bat  popes, 
cardinals,  bishops,  appear  to  have  employed  mu^ 
derers,  and  to  have  i^eltered  mudeiers  as  a  neces- 
sary part  of  their  domestic  garrisons— often  to  be 
useid  defensively,  or  in  menace;  but, under  critictl 
circumstances,  to  be  used  aggressively  for  sadden 
advantages.  It  was  no  mistake,  Uierefore,  io 
Frederick  of  Prussia,  to  reply  cahnly  and  eUbo- 
rately  to  The  Prince,  as  not  meimt  for  a  jest,  but 
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as  a  serions  philoBophic  troaiiae  oflfend  to  the 
world  (if,  on  such  a  sabjecty  one  may  say  so) 
m  perfect  goodfaM,  It  may,  perhapo,  also  be  no 
mistake,  at  all  eyents  it  proves  the  dif^siTe  impies- 
son  as  to  the  cool  wickedness  of  the  book,  that, 
in  past  times^  many  people  seriously  belieyed  the 
name  of  Old  Nicky  [one  of  the  ynlgar  expressions 
for  the  deTil,3  to  hare  been  an  off- set  from  the 
name  dNiceoh  Machiayelli. 


MACKINTOSH  ON  THE  ^*  ICON  BASlLIKi." 

People,  in  general,  imagine  that  the  question 
relating  to  the  Icon  Basilik^  is  obsolete  and 
hastening  to  decay.  But,  more  properly,  it 
should  be  described  as  in  the  condition  of  those 
tapestries  which  fade  into  dimness  when  laid  aside 
for  a  long  time  into  dark  repositories;  but,  upon 
being  brought  back  to  sunlight,  reyive  gradually 
into  something  of  their  early  life  and  colouring.* 
There  are  four  separate  reasons  why  the  author- 
ship of  this  book  will  always  remain  an  interesting 
problem  for  the  historical  student : — 

Istf  Because  it  involves  something  of  a  mystery. 
In  this  respect  it  resembles  the  question  as  to  the 
Gowrie  Conspiracy,  as  to  the  fion  Masque,  &c. 
&c.;  and,  unless  some  new  documents  should  ap- 
pear, which  is  not  quite  impossible,  but  is  conti- 
nnaUy  growing  nearer  to  an  impossibility,  it  will 
remain  a  mystery ;  but  a  mystery  which  might 
be  made  much  more  engaging  by  a  better  mode  of 
presenting  the  evidence  on  either  side,  and  of 
pomting  Uie  difficulties  that  beset  either  conclusion. 

2dfy^  Because  it  is  an  instructive  example  of 
conflicting  evidence,  which  having  long  been  sifted 
by  Tarious  cross-examiners,  sharp  as  razors,  from 
ability  and  from  reciprocal  animosity,  has  now 
become  interesting  for  itself :  the  question  it  was, 
which  interested  at  the  first ;  but  at  length  the 
mere  testimonies,  illustrated  by  hostile  critics, 
hare  come  to  have  a  separate  interest  of  their  own 
apart  from  the  point  at  issue. 

3i%,  The  book  has  a  close  connexion  with  the 
character  of  Charles  I.,  which  is  a  character  me- 
riting even  a  pathetic  attention,  where  its  native 
features  are  brought  under  the  light  of  the  very 
difficult  circumstances  besetting  its  natural  deve- 
lopment. 

^^,  The  book  is  one  of  that  small  number 
which  (like  the  famous  pamphlet  of  the  Abb^  Siey es, 
on  the  Tiers  itaij)  produced  an  impression  worthy 
to  be  called  national.  According  to  my  present 
^collection,  I  must,  myself,  have  seen  the  forty- 
lunth  edition ;  at  present  [May,  1846]  it  wants  but 
thirty-two  months  of  fuHl  two  hundred  yearst 
Binee  the  publication  of  the  book  :  such  an  extent 
of  distribution  in  an  age  of  readers  so  limited. 


saoh  a  duration  of  the  interest  connected  with  a 
question  so  personal,  is  the  strongest  testimony 
extant  of  the  awe  pursuing  so  bold  an  act  as  the 
judicial  execution  of  a  king. 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  takes  up  the  case  as  against 
Dr.  Wordsworth.  And,  being  a  lawyer,  he  fences 
with  the  witnesses  on  the  other  side,  in  a  style  of 
ease  and  adroitness  that  wins  the  reader  s  applause. 
Yet,  after  all,  he  is  not  the  more  satisfactory  for 
being  brilliant.  He  studied  the  case  neither  more 
nor  less  than  he  would  have  done  a  brief:  he  took 
it  up  on  occasion  of  a  sudden  summons  ab  extra: 
and  it  is  certain  that  no  justice  will  ever  be  done 
to  all  the  bearings  of  the  evidence,  unless  the  evi- 
dence is  examined  con  amore.  It  must  be  a 
labour  of  love,  spontaneous,  and  even  impassioned ; 
and  not  of  mere  compliance  with  the  suggestion  of 
a  journal,  or  the  excitement  of  a  new  book,  that 
will  ever  support  the  task  of  threshing  out  and 
winnowing  aU  the  materials  available  for  this 
discussion. 

Were  I  proprietor  of  this  journal,  and  entitled 
to  room  d  discretion^  perhaps  I  might  be  indiscreet 
enough  to  take  forty  pages  for  my  own  separate 
use.  But,  being  merely  an  inside  passenger,  and 
booked  for  only  one  place,  I  must  confine  myself 
to  my  own  allotment.  This  puts  an  end  to  all  idea 
of  reviewing  the  whole  controversy;  but  it  may  be 
well  to  point  out  one  or  two  oversights  in  Sir 
James  Mackintosh. 

The  reader  b  aware  of  the  question  at  issue, 
viz.,  whether  the  /con,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
done  so  much  service  to  the  cause  of  royalty,  by 
keeping  alive  the  memory  of  Charles  I.,  in  the 
attitude  of  one  forgiving  injuries,  or  expostulating 
with  enemies  in  a  tone  of  apparent  candour,  were 
really  written  by  the  king  himself,  or  written /or 
him,  under  the  masque  of  his  character,  by  Dr. 
Grauden.  Sir  James,  in  this  case,  is  counsel 
for  Dr.  Gauden.  Now,  it  happened  that  about 
six  months  after  the  Restoration,  this  doctor 
was  made  Bishop  of  Exeter.  The  worthy  man 
was  not  very  long,  viz.,  exactly  forty-eight  days,  in 
discovering  that  Exeter  was  "a  horror" J  of  a 
bishopric.  It  was  so ;  he  was  quite  correct  there  : 
<<  horror"  is  his  own  word ;  and  a  horror  it 
was  until  a  late  act  for  exalting  the  weak  and 
pulling  down  the  mighty.  Sir  James  seems  to 
have  thought  this  phrase  of  "  a  horror,"  tin  pen 
fort  for  so  young  a  prelate.  But  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered that  Dr.  G.  came  immediately  from  the 
rural  deanery  of  Booking,  where  the  pastures 
are  good.  And  Sir  James  ought  to  have  known  by 
one  memorable  case  in  his  own  time,  and  charged 
upon  the  injustice  of  his  own  party,  that  it  is  very 
possible  for  a  rural  parson  leaving  a  simple  rectory 
to  view  even   a  bishopric  as  an  insupportable 


*** U/emd  eoUmHngi'''^nehti  change  hM,^^m9d,ihn9  ot  foar  J9an  am,  towhat  are  caUad  The  Raphael  Tapestnes. 
After  having  heen  laid  ap  in  darkneu  for  about  ten  yean,  they  were  hronght  ont  and  exhibited  at  Manchester  ;  after  which 
tke  crimMitt  deepened  remarkably  nnder  constant  exposure  to  light,  the  bines  clarified  themselves,  and  the  hannonies  of 
the  oolonring  began  to  rerive.  ,        ,  „  ^ 

t  The  king  snffeied  on  the  dOth  of  January,  1649.  And  I  haTe  somewhere  read  an  anecdote,  that  Royston,  the  publtdier, 
«>»d  wverd  copies,  the  first  that  were  sufficiently  dry,  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  crowd  that  surrounded  the  scaffoM. 
"u«  ^ss  a  bold  act.  For  Royston,  and  aU  his  equipage  of  compositors  were  in  great  peril  already,  br  their  labours  at  the 
!"•».  Imprisonment  for  political  offences  was  fatal  to  three  out  of  four  in  those  days :  but  the  penalties  were  sometimes 
worn  than  imprisonment  for  offences  so  critically  perilous  as  that  of  Royston. 

t  **A  horror  :'"-^lt  is  true  that  Dr.  G.  received  a  sum  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  within  the  first  year  ;  but  that  was  for 
'CM^  of  leases  that  had  lapsed  during  the  Commonwealth  gupprsasion  of  the  sees ;  and  nothing  so  great  was  likely  to 
oecoragsi]!. 
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affront;  and,  in  fact,  as  an  atrocious  hoax  or 
swindle,  if  the  rectory  happened  to  be  Stanhope, 
worth  in  good  mining  years  six  thousand  per 
annumy  and  the  bishopric  to  be  Exeter,  worth, 
until  lately,  not  more  than  two.  But  the  use 
which  Sir  James  makes  of  this  fact,  coming  so 
soon  after  the  king's  return,  is — that  assuredly 
the  doctor  must  have  had  some  conspicuous  merit, 
when  so  immediately  promoted,  and  amongst  so 
select  a  few.  Tliat  merit,  he  means  to  argue, 
could  have  been  nothing  else,  or  less,  than  the 
seasonable  authorship  of  the  Icon. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  service  which 
obtained  Exeter,  was  not  this.  Worcester,  to  which 
6.  afterwards  obtained  a  translation,  and  the  fond 
hope  of  Winchester,  which  he  never  lived  to  reach, 
may  have  been  sought  for  on  the  argument  of  the 
Icon,  But  Exeter  was  given  on  another  considera- 
tion. This  is  certain ;  and,  if  known  to  Sir  James, 
would  perhaps  have  arrested  his  final  judgment. 

2.  Sir  James  quotes,  without  noticing  their 
entire  inaccuracy,  the  well-known  words  of  Lord 
Clarendon  —  that  when  the  secret  (as  to  the  Icon) 
should  cease  to  be  such,  *^  nobody  would  be  gladd 
of  it  but  Mr.  Milton."  I  notice  this  only  as  in- 
dicating the  carelessness  with  which  people  read, 
and  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  facts  even 
amongst  persons  like  Lord  Clarendon,  having  easy 
access  to  the  details,  and  contemporary  with  the 
case.  Why  should  the  disclosure  have  so  special 
an  interest  for  Milton?  The  Icon  Basilikty  or 
royal  image,  having  been  set  up  for  national  wor- 
ship, Milton,  viewing  the  case  as  no  better  than 
idolatry,  applied  himself  to  pull  down  the  idol ; 
and,  in  allusion  to  the  title  of  the  book,  as  well  as 
to  the  ancient  Iconoclasts,  he  called  his  own  ex- 
posure of  the  Icon  by  the  name  of  Iconoelastesy  or 
the  Image-breaker.  But  Milton  had  no  interest  in 
Lord  Clarendon  s  secret.  What  he  had  meant  by 
breaking  the  image  was — not  the  showing  that  the 
king  had  not  written  the  book,  but  that  whoever 
had  written  it,  (king  or  any  body  else,)  had  falsely 
represented^the  politics  and  public  events  of  the 
last  seven  years,  and  had  falsely  coloured  the 
king's  opinions,  feelings,  designs,  as  expounded  by 
his  acts.  Not  the  title  to  the  authorship,  was 
what  Milton  denied :  of  th<U  he  was  comparatively 
careless :  but  the  king's  title  to  so  meek  and  candid 
a  character  as  was  there  portrayed.  It  is  true 
that  laughingly,  and  in  transif.u,  Milton  notices  the 
unlikelihood  of  a  king's  finding  leisure  for  such  a 
task,  and  he  notices  also  the  internal  marks  of  some 
chaplain  s  hand  in  the  style.  That  same  practice 
in  composition,  which  suggested  to  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  his  objections  to  the  style,  as  too 
dressed  and  precise  for  a  prince  writing  with  a 
gentleman's  negligence,  suggested  also  to  Milton 
his  suspicion  of  a  clerical  participation  in  the 
work.  He  thought  probably,  which  may,  after 
all,  turn  out  to  be  true,  that  the  work  was  a  joint 


product  of  two  or  more  persons.  But  tHHihatwu 
indifferent  to  his  argument.  His  purpose  was— 
to  destroy  the  authority  by  exposing  the  false- 
hood of  the  book.  And  his  dilemma  b  framed 
to  meet  either  hypothesis -— that  of  the  king's 
authorship,  or  that  of  an  anonymous  cour- 
tier's. Written  fy  the  king,  the  book  falsifies 
facts  in  a  way  which  must  often  have  contradicted 
his  own  official  knowledge,  and  must  therefore 
impeach  his  veracity :  written  for  the  king,  the 
work  is  still  liable  to  the  same  charge  of  fnaUrial 
falsehood,  though  probably  not  of  conscious  fals^ 
hood  ;  so  far  the  writer's  position  may  seem  im- 
proved ;  one  who  was  not  in  the  Cabinet  wooM 
often  utter  untruths,  without  knowing  them  to  be 
such  :  yet  again  this  is  balanced  by  the  deliberate 
assumption  of  a  false  character  for  the  purpose  of 
public  deception. 

3.  Amongst  the  passages  which  most  affect  the 
king's  character,  on  the  former  hypothesis,  (riz. 
that  of  hb  own  authorship,)  is  the  12th  section 
of  the  Icon,  relating  to  his  private  negotiatioos 
with  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics.  The  case  stands 
thus :  Charles  had  been  charged  with  having  ex- 
cited (or  permitted  his  Popish  queen  to  excite)  the 
Irish  rebellion  and  massacre  of  1641.  To  this 
charge,  being  factious  and  false,  it  was  easy  for 
him  to  reply  with  the  bold  front  of  an  innocent 
man.  There  was  next  a  second  charge,  of  having 
negotiated  with  the  rebels  subsequently  to  their 
insurrection.  To  this  also  there  was  a  reply ;  not 
so  triumphant,  because,  as  a  fact,  it  could  not  be 
blankly  denied  ;  but  under  the  state  difficulties  of 
the  king,  it  was  capable  of  defence.  Thirdly, 
however,  there  was  a  charge  quite  separate  and 
much  darker,  which,  if  substantiated,  would  haw 
ruined  the  royal  cause  with  many  of  its  staunch- 
est  adherents.  This  concerned  the  secret  nego- 
tiation with  the  Popish  nuncio  through  Lord 
Glamorgan.  It  may  be  ninety  years  since  Dr. 
Birch,  amongst  his  many  useful  contributions  to 
English  history,  brought  to  life  this  curious  cor- 
respondence :  and  since  that  day  there  has  been  no 
room  for  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  the  chaige. 
Lord  Glamorgan  was  a  personal  friend  of  the  Icinf, 
and  a  friend  so  devoted,  that  he  submitted  withont 
a  murmur  to  be  represented  publicly  as  a  poor 
imbecile  creature,*  this  being  the  sole  retreat  open 
to  the  king's  own  character.  Now,  the  /«w  does 
not  distinguish  this  last  charge,  as  to  which  there 
was  no  answer,  from  the  two  others  where  there 
ufos.  In  a  person  situated  like  Gauden,  and  super- 
ficially acquainted  with  political  facts,  this  con- 
fusion might  be  perfectly  natural.  Not  so  with 
the  king ;  and  it  would  deeply  injure  his  meroorr, 
if  we  could  suppose  him  to  have  benefited  artfnlly 
by  a  defence  upon  one  charge  which  the  read^ 
(as  he  knew)  would  apply  to  another,  ^f* 
would  it  not  equally  injure  him  to  suppoftthat 
he  had  accepted  from  another  such  an  equivocating 


♦  This  "  poor  imbecile  creature  "  was  the  original  suggester  of  the  Steam-engine.  He  is  known  in  his  earlier  hfr  »» 1^ 
Herbert  son  of  Lord  Worcester,  who  at  that  time  was  an  earl,  but  afterwards  raised  to  a  marqnisate,  and  *"^*^°*°!  -Ii 
ion  was  made  Duke  of  Beaufort.  Apart  from  the  negotiations  with  the  nuncio,  the  king'^s  personal  ba]]gain  with  Lord  l«^ 
bert  (whom  he  made  Earl  of  Glamorgan  as  a  means  of  accrediting  him  for  this  particular  Irish  strvice)  was  turtw  «™ 
marks  of  secret  leanings  to  Popery.  Lord  Glamorgan's  family  were  Papists  ;  and  into  this  family,  the  house  of  ^^r\ 
having  Plantagenet  blood  in  their  veins,  the  king  was  pledged  to  give  ft  daughter  in  marriage,  with  a  poition  of  thrte  aatm 
thousand  pounds. 
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defiBnce?  No  :  for  it  must  be  lecollecied  that  the 
king,  though  he  had  read,  could  not  have  had  the 
opportunity  (which  he  anticipated)  of  revising  the 
proof  sheets ;  consequently  we  know  not  what  he 
might  finally  have  struck  out.  But,  were  it  other- 
wise, Sir  Jaraes  Mackintosh  argues  that  the  dis- 
hootsty  would,  under  all  the  circumstances,  have 
been  trivial,  when  confined  to  the  act  of  tolerating 
&n  irrelevant  defence,  in  comparison  of  that  dis- 
honesty which  could  deliberately  compose  a  false 
one.  So  far  I  fully  agree  with  Sir  James :  his 
apology  for  the  defence  of  the  act,  supposing  that 
defence  to  be  Gauden's,  is  sufficient.  But  his 
apology  for  the  act  itself  is,  I  fear,  untenable. 
He  contends, — that  ^*  it  certainly  was  not  more 
unlawful  for  him,"  [the  king]  "  to  seek  the  aid  of 
the  Irish  Catholics,  than  it  was  for  liis  opponents 
to  call  in  the  succour  of  the  Scotch  presbyterians." 
How  so?  The  cases  are  most  different.  The 
English  and  the  Scottish  Parliaments  were  on 
terms  of  the  most  brotherly  agreement  as  to  all 
capital  points  of  policy,  whether  civil  or  religious. 
In  both  senates  all  were  Protestants ;  and  the 
preponderant  body,  even  in  the  £nglish  senate, 
up  to  1646,  were  Presbyterians,  and,  one  may 
say,  Scottish  Presbyterians ;  for  they  had  taken 
the  Covenant.  Consequently  no  injury,  present 
or  in  reversion,  to  any  great  European  interest, 
COD  id  be  charged  upon  the  consciences  of  the  two 
Parliaments.  Whereas  the  Kilkenny  treaty,  on 
Charles's  part,  went  to  the  direct  formal  establish- 
ment of  Popery  as  the  Irish  Church,  to  the 
restoration  of  the  lands  claimed  as  church  lands, 
to  a  large  confiscation,  and  to  the  utter  extermina- 
tion of  the  Protestant  interest  in  Ireland.  The 
treaty  did  all  this,  by  its  tendency  ;  and  if  it  were 
to  be  prevented  from  doing  it,  that  could  only  be 
through  prolonged  war,  in  which  the  king  would 
have  found  himself  ranged  in  battle  against  the 
Protestant  faith.  The  king  not  only  testified  his 
carelessness  of  the  Protestant  interest,  but  he  also 
raised  a  new  and  a  rancorous  cause  of  civil  war. 
The  truth  is,  that  Mackintosh,  from  the  long  habit 
of  defending  the  Roman  Catholic  pretensions,  as 
applying  to  our  own  times,  was  tempted  to  over- 
look the  difference  which  afi^ected  those  preten- 
sions in  1645-6.  Mark  the  critical  point  of  time. 
A  great  anti- Protestant  league  of  kingdoms  had 
existed  for  a  century,  to  which  Spain,  Austria, 
Bavaria,  many  Italian  states^  and,  intermittingly, 
even  France,  were  parties.  The  great  agony  of 
this  struggle  between  Popery  and  the  Reformation, 
came  to  its  crisis,  finally  and  for  ever,  in  the 
Thirty  years'  war,  which,  beginning  in  1618,  (just 
one  hundred  years  after  Luther's  first  movement,) 
terminated  in  1648,  By  the  peace  of  Westphalia. 
That  treaty  it  was,  balancing  and  readjusting  all 
Christendom,  until  the  French  Revolution  again 
unsettled  it,  that  first  proclaimed  to  the  Popish 
interest  the  hopelessness  of  further  efibrts  for  ex- 
terminating the  Protestant  interest.  But  this 
consummation  of  the  strife  had  not  been  reached 
by  four  or  five  years  at  the  time  when  Charles 
entered  upon  his  Jesuitical  dealings  with  the 
Popish  council  in  Ireland ;  dealings  equally  at 
war  with  the  welfare  of  struggling  Europe,  with 


the  fundamental  laws  of  the  three  kingdome  which 
the  king  ruled,  ahd  with  the  coronation  oaths 
which  he  had  sworn.  I,  that  love  and  pity  the 
afflicted  prince,  whose  position  blinded  him,  of 
necessity,  to  the  truth  in  many  things,  am  the 
last  person  to  speak  harshly  of  his  conduct.  But 
undoubtedly  he  committed  a  great  error  for  hie 
reputation,  that  would  have  proved  even  a  fatal 
error  for  his  interests,  had  it  succeeded  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  that  might  have  upset  the  interests  of 
universal  Protestantism,  coming  at  that  most  criti- 
cal moment.  This  ease  I  notice,  as  having  a  large 
application  ;  for  it  is  too  generally  true  of  politi- 
cians, arguing  the  Roman  Catholic  claims  in  these 
modem  days,  when  the  sting  of  Popery,  as  a  poli- 
tical power,  is  extracted,  that  they  forget  the  very 
different  position  of  Protestantism,  when  it  had  to 
face  a  vast  hostile  confederation,  always  in  prO" 
cinctu  for  exterminating  war,  in  case  a  favourable 
opening  should  arise. 

Taking  leave  of  the  Icon  Basilik^y  I  would 
express  my  opinion, — that  the  question  is  not 
yet  exhausted:  the  pleadings  must  be  reopened. 
But  in  the  mean  time  no  single  arguments  have 
been  adduced  against  the  king's  claim  of  equal 
strength  with  these  two  of  Sir  James's  :  one  drawn 
from  external,  the  other  from  internal  evidence : 

Firsiy  that  on  the  Gauden  hypothesis.  Lord 
Clarendon's  silence  as  to  the  Iccn  in  his  history, 
though  not  strictly  correct,  is  the  venial  error  of 
a  partisan ;  but  that,  on  the  other,  or  anti-Gauden 
hypothesis,  his  silence  is  fatal  to  his  own  charac- 
ter, as  a  man  decently  honest ;  and  yet  without 
an  intelligible  motive. 

Secondly,  that  the  m/Ttfrjona/charaeter  of  the  Icon 
is  strongly  in  favour  of  its  being  a  forgery.  All 
the  rhetorical  forgeries  of  the  later  Greek  litera- 
ture, such  as  the  Letters  of  Phalaris,  of  Themi»- 
tocles,  &c.  are  detected  by  that  mark.  These  for- 
geries, applying  themselves  to  ages  distant  from 
the  writer,  are  often,  indeed,  self- exposed  by  their 
ignorant  anachronisms.  That  was  a  flaw  which 
could  not  exist,  in  a  forgery,  applied  to  contempo- 
rary events.  But  else  in  the  want  of  facts,  of  cir- 
cumstantialities,  and  of  personalities,  such  as  were 
sure  to  grow  out  of  love  or  hatred,  there  is  exactly 
the  same  air  of  vagueness,  and  of  timid  dramatie 
personation,  in  the  /con,  as  in  the  old  Greek 
knaveries.  ^^^^^ 

mackintosh's  hiscbllanjbous  wobks^ 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  an  advantageous 
change  for  this  republication  of  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh's works,  if  the  entire  third  volume  had 
been  flung  overboard,  so  as  to  lighten  the  vessel. 
This  volume  consists  of  political  papers,  that  are 
at  any  rate  imperfect,  from  the  want  of  many  docu- 
ments that  should  accompany  them,  and  are  other- 
wise imperfect,  laudably  imperfect,  from  their 
authors  station  as  a  political  partisan.  It  was 
his  duty  to  be  partial.  These  papers  are 
merely  contributions  to  a  vast  thegauruSy  never 
to  be  exhausted,  of  similar  papers:  dislocated 
from  their  general  connexion,  they  are  useless ; 
whilst,  by  compelling  a  higher  price  of  admission, 
they  obstruct  the  publio  aceeta  to  other  artidea  in 
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the  collection^  which  hare  an  independent  yalue, 
and  sometimes  a  very  high  value,  upon  the  very 
highest  subjects.  Theethical  dissertation  isorowded 
with  just  yiews,  as  r^^aids  what  is  old,  and  with 
suggestions  brilliant  and  powerful,  as  regards  all 
the  openings  for  novelty.  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
has  here  done  a  public  service  to  education  and  the 
interests  of  the  age,  by  setting  his  face  against  the 
selfish  schemes  of  morality,  too  much  favoured  by 
the  tendencies  of  England.  He  has  thrown  light 
upon  the  mystery  of  conscience.  He  has  offered 
a  subtle  method  of  harmonizing  philosophic  liberty 
with  phUosophio  necessity.  He  has  done  justice, 
when  all  men  were  determinately  unjust, — to  the 
leading  schoolmen,  to  Aquinas,  to  Ockham,  to 
Biel,  to  Scotus,  and  in  more  modem  times  to  Soto 
and  Snarez.    To  his  own  contemporaries,  he  is 


not  just  only,  but  generous,  as  in  the  spirit  of  one 
who  wishes  to  make  amends  for  the  psst  injustice 
of  others.  He  is  full  of  information  and  sugges- 
tion upon  every  topic  which  he  treats.  Few  men 
have  so  much  combined  the  power  of  judging 
wisely  from  a  stationary  position,  with  the  power 
of  changing  that  station,  under  dianging  ciicom* 
stances  in  &e  age  or  in  the  subject.  He  moves 
slowly,  or  with  velocity,  as  he  moves  amongst 
breakers^  or  amongst  open  seas.  And  upon  evety 
theme  which  he  treats^  in  proportion  as  it  rises  in 
importance,  the  reader  is  sure  of  finding  displayed 
the  accomplishments  of  a  scholar,  the  philosophic 
resources  of  a  very  original  thinker,  the  elegance 
of  a  rhetorician,  and  the  large  sagacity  of  a  states- 
man controlled  by  the  most  sceptical  caution  of  a 
lawyer. 


THE  DESTROYER. 


Oh  the  deep  luxury  whioh  Fanoy  brings, 

When  voioeless  Silence  spreads  her  downy  wings, 

When  loud-tongued  Mirth  withdraws  her  gay  control, 

And  Solitude  sits  heavy  on  the  soul ! 

Sweet  Siien  i  how  I  love  a  lonely  hour. 

When  thou  frequent^st  my  solitary  bower. 

Luring  my  spirit  to  some  way  on  high, 

Like  some  fond  bird  teaching  its  young  to  fly  ! 

Come,  haste  !  but  see  I  not  thy  form,  forsooth. 

Spuming  Philosophy,  and  dull-eyed  Truth, 

Deaoen&kg  like  tiie  rock-throned  eagle  bird. 

Who  dwells  where  heaven's  own  cadence  can  be  heard  ? 

Where  hast  thou  loitering  been,  sweet  Fancy,  say  ! 

Hast  thou  been  nursing  the  young  beams  of  day, 

Or  dallying  with  the  winds,  who  soar'd  so  far, 

Till  roaming  they  had  lost  their  native  star ! 

Or  holding  converse  with  the  planets  bright, 

Whose  silvery  lips  commune  with  waves  at  night ! 

Or  sporting  with  the  angels  joyously. 

On  the  calm  bosom  of  immensity  t 

Or  looking  o'er  Creation's  boundless  way, 

Watohing  old  Chaos  with  his  atoms  play  1 

Or  peering  through  the  golden  gates  of  life. 

And  giving  ear  to  songs  for  ever  rife ! 

Or— but  I  may  not  name  the  distant  soene, 

TeU  me  then,  Fanoy,  where  thou  'st  loitering  been. 


No  new-bom  beams  have  me  delay'd, 
No  vagrant  winds  my  course  have  stay'd. 
Nor  silvery  lip  of  pUmet  woo'd 
Me  firom  thy  bower  of  solitude. 
Nor  thronging  angels  fair  and  bright, 
Nor  Chaos  ancient  as  the  night. 
Nor  golden  gates  asunder  riven, 
Nor  the  delicious  songs  of  heaven  : 
No  !  nought  of  these  have  given  power, 
To  keep  me  from  thy  lonely  bower. 

But  I  have  watch'd,  with  aching  sight. 
The  power  of  the  Destroyer's  might, 
Passing  o'er  mountains,  plains,  and  bowers, 
Temples,  and  palaces,  and  towers. 
And  touching  down  the  fur,  the  grand, 
With  withering  and  transforming  hand. 

I  may  not  tell  the  feats  sublime. 

Of  him  who  sways  the  sphere  of  Time; 

For  human  words  can  not  essay. 

To  tell  the  triumphs  of  his  way. 

Just  like  some  mighty  warrior  king, 

I  saw  him  spread  his  giant  wing, 

To  haste  where  millions  brave  were  found, 

Upon  the  tented  battle  ground. 


The  red  sun  look'd  with  eye  of  fire, 
Upon  the  glorious  scene  of  ire, 
And  Discord  far  around  was  drese'd. 
In  glittering  arms,  and  waving  crest ; 
And  Silence,  fh>m  her  throne  afar. 
Bent  down  to  hear  tiie  song  of  war. 
Now  the  Destroyer  sought  the  scene. 
Riding  mid-air,  a  ghastly  thing, 
And  'midst  the  cannon's  roar  abiding. 
With  his  vulture  train  behind  him. 

I  saw  him  seek  a  colonnade, 
A  long-drawn  aisle  which  art  dlsplay'd  : 
Its  columns  tall,  and  iVetted  dome. 
Told  that  it  was  some  olassic  home : 
There  were  cold  statues  in  dii^lay, 
'Neath  secret  shade,  and  stealing  ray  ; 
For  Cupids  and  Dianas  fkir. 
And  sculptured  doves  were  nestling  there. 
Now,  hist  i  the  grim  Destroyer  came. 
And  shook  his  wing  o'er  this  proud  ftae. 
And  Pride,  and  Strengtii,  and  Beauty  lay, 
Mouldering  in  quiet,  and  decay. 

I  saw  him  pass  where  flowers  and  trees, 
Were  loading  the  delicious  breese; 
Where  Nature,  A«e,  and  unoonfined. 
Was  waving  plenty  to  the  wind. 
The  leaf  grew  sear,  the  flow'ret  died. 
And  hungry  Famine  roam'd  awide; 
And  hill,  and  plain,  and  wither'd  bower, 
Portray'd  the  grim  Destroyer's  power. 

I  saw  him  steal  where  Hope  was  seen 
Twining  young  Love  with  wreaths  of  green; 
I  started  !  and  I  cried,  Oh,  spare  ! 
Choose  not  a  scene  so  bright,  so  fair  ! 
In  vain, — he  pass'd  with  hasty  tread. 
And  Hope  was  gone,  and  Love  was  fled. 

And  next  I  saw  the  phantom  lone 
Hovering  o'er  sweet  Affection's  home; 
And  soon  the  joyous  band  was  riven. 
That  used  to  meet  at  morn  and  even, — 
And  the  loud  tone  of  ftineral  bell 
Told  what,  alas  I  is  known  too  well. 

Thus  have  I  watch'd,  with  aching  sight. 
The  power  of  the  Destroyer's  might; 
Passing  o'er  mountains,  plains,  and  bowers. 
Temples,  and  palaces,  and  towers; 
And  touching  down  the  fkir,  the  grand, 
With  withering  and  transfbrming  hand. 
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MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS.* 


The  multitude  of  documentary  collections  re- 
latiog  to  Maij  Queen  of  Scots,  'v?hich  have  been 
lately  published,  demand  attention  by  the  sheer 
extent  of  surface  which  they  cover.  A  library  of 
these  volumes  is  now  lying  before  us ;  and  the 
public,  who  have  their  railway  schemes  to  attend 
to,  their  monthly  accounts  to  pay,  and  the  general 
bouneas  that  brings  them  bread  to  attend  to, 
demand  that  we,  the  miners  of  literature,  should 
drive  a  shaft  through  this  great  stratified  mass, 
and  tell  them  how  far  it  appears  to  contain  valu- 
able ore.  We  may  state  in  the  first  place,  and 
before  descending  to  particulars,  that  the  matter  of 
real  mterest  lately,  for  the  first  time,  published,  is 
less  than  we  would  expect  from  the  extent  of  the 
publications.  The  original  incidents,  or  the  new 
lights  thrown  on  matters  already  known,  are  not 
numeioas;  and  in  a  couple  of  cursory  articles, 
which  Prmce  LabanofF's  complete  collection  sug- 
gests to  us,  we  certainly  shall  not  confine  our- 
selves to  the  documents  which  appear  for  the  first 
time  in  his  pages. 

It  would  be  difficult  perhaps  to  adduce  better 
eridence  of  the  magic  influence  which  the  name 
of  Mary  Stuart  has  exercised  over  the  reading 
public  of  Europe,  than  tliis  full  flowing  continua- 
tion of  the  stream  of  literature,  which,  for  three 
hundred  years,  has  borne  her  strange  eventful 
history  on  its  bosom.  Will  it  ever  be  exhausted  ? 
Surely  never,  so  long  as  there  are  Prince  Laban- 
offs  in  the  world.  Here  is  pure  literary  chivalry 
—a  great  book  that  can  have  neither  readers  nor 
purchasers,  the  fruit  of  the  labour  of  fourteen 
years'  research,  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  offered  up 
as  a  sacrifice  to  the  manes  of  *^  an  injured  Queen." 
Imagine  the  occupations,  other  than  rummaging 
through  dusty  records,  in  which  a  Prince  might 
have  occupied  himself  for  fourteen  years.  Picture 
the  sojourn  in  courts — ^the  lionism — the  literary 
reputation  he  might  have  attained  as  a  Puckler 
Muskau,  and  we  can  form  a  faint  conception  of 
his  sacrifices.  Wo  to  the  youthful  enthusiast, 
male  or  female,  that,  having  read  the  '^  Abbot,"  or 
the  translation  of  Schiller's  drama,  shall  expect  to 
revel  in  the  romantic  delights  of  these  seven  scarlet 
volumes.  The  disappointment  will  be  as  egregious 
as  that  of  the  nuinagers  of  the  Juvenile  Circulating 
Library,  who  ordered  Tooke's  Diversions  of  Purley . 
The  zeal  of  the  prince  is  beyond  our  praise,  as  it  is 
beyond  our  power  to  estimate  it.  He  is  the  true 
knight-errant,  to  whom  his  mistress's  word  is  law, 
however  littie  meaning  there  may  be  in  her  com- 
mands. If  a  document  but  bear  Mary's  signa- 
ture, it  is  entitled  to  admission,  however  unworthy 
the  object.  Hence  the  fine  collection  of  letters  of 
safe-conduct  which  we  possess  in  these  volumes, 
by  all  of  which,  sundry  worthy  burgesses,  intent 


on  their  own  business,  are  permitted,  "  in  deu  and 
competent  form,  to  cum  within  the  realme  to  ony 
toun,  porte,  bavin,  or  pasaige  therof,  be  sey,  land, 
or  fresche  watter,  thair  to  remane  and  do  his  leful 
errands  and  bissines,  &c.  And  in  sic  sort  to  pas 
and  repas  at  his  pleasure,  alsoft  as  he  saU  think 
expedient,  on  horse  or  on  fate,  with  his  horsses 
alswele  stanyt  as  geldingis,  bulgettis,  fardellis, 
pacquettis,  cofferis,  money,  jewellis,  gold,  silver, 
cunyeit  and  uncunyeit,  letteris,  clois  and  patent ; 
with  aU  and  sindrie  his  utheris  guidis  lefull,  but 
stop,  trouble,  injuirie,  impeschement,  arreist,  or 
serche,  to  be  maid,  done,  or  gevin  to  him." 

To  find  a  series  of  such  documents,  in  their 
honest  broad  Scotch,  printed  with  Parisian  types, 
under  the  auspices  of  a  Russian  prince,  with  a 
French  analysis  prefixed  to  each  of  them,  is  not  a 
little  curious,  and  suggests  the  hope,  that  if  any 
future  Russian  prince  shall  publish  the  letters  of 
Queen  Victoria,  he  will  not  omit  whatsoever  com- 
missions to  military  and  naval  officers,  or  patents 
of  baronetcy,  he  is  so  fortunate  as  to  lay  hands 
on. 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  in  speaking  of 
Prince  Labanoff's  seven  volumes,  that  they  are 
printed  for  the  continent  of  Europe,  rather  than 
the  British  Isles.  It  is  true  that  the  copy  before 
us  bears  the  imprint  Londres ;  but  the  typography 
is  foreign,  and  intended  to  supply  French,  Gennan, 
Spanish,  and  perhaps  a  few  Russian  readers,  with 
a  general  recueil  of  the  letters  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots.  The  editor  may  therefore  be  excused  for  hav- 
ing included  a  few  documents  which  would  hardly 
in  this  country  be  admitted  to  have  either  historical 
or  biographical  value.  Apart  from  the  value  of 
his  documents,  it  is  due  to  the  prince,  and  the  sort 
of  reputation  he  appears  to  court,  to  say  that  his 
work  is  edited  with  wonderful  labour,  minuteness, 
and  critical  intelligence.  With  regard  to  the 
letters  in  the  French  language,  our  testimony  will 
not  go  for  much :  but,  for  the  many  specimens  in 
our  own  Scottish  dialect,  we  can  safely  say,  that 
we  never  knew  like  documents  so  correctiy  pub- 
lished by  a  native  of  England. 

The  tragedy  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  consists 
naturally  of  three  acts, — ^the  murder  of  Rizzio, 
the  assassination  of  Henry  Damley,  and  her  own 
ignominious  death.  They  are  all  connected  to- 
gether by  that  dark  chain  of  causes  and  effects, 
whereby  crime  begets  crime.  They  are  events 
deeply  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  world — ^tradi- 
tions of  horror  that  have  their  local  range  over 
the  whole  European  mind ;  and  when  the  time 
shall  come  in  which  they  shall  be  forgotten,  let 
him  predict,  who  can  foresee  the  day  when  the 
written  tablets  of  the  most  memorable  events  in 
the  world's  history  shall  be  effaced.  In  the  Hague 
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they  show  one  the  doublet  worn  by  William  of 
Nassau,  when  he  was  shot  by  Balthazar  Gerards, 
pierced  and  blood-stained ;  in  Berne,  they  proudly 
exhibit  the  accoutrements  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
Worn  on  the  fatal  field  of  Grandsom.  But  such 
relics  are  mute  memorials  in  comparison  with 
that  foul  stain,  that,  in  the  dark  comer  of  the 
room  in  Holyit>od,  dose  to  the  mouldering  frag- 
ments of  the  contemporary  furniture,  marks  the 
spot  where  the  miserable  Rizzio  lay  bleeding  from 
fifty-six  wounds.  The  stain  may  be  an  exhibi- 
tionist's trick  after  all :  but  if  it  be  so,  surely 
never  was  drama  of  still  life  better  devised  than  its 
juxtaposition  in  that  grim  old  chamber,  with  the 
mouldering  bed  of  state,  and  the  ghastly  tapestry 
hiding  the  little  doorway  of  the  secret  passage,  by 
which  the  murderers  entered  from  Damley's 
apartments.  He  would  be  firm  nerved  or  unima- 
ginative, who  would  sleep  soundly  on  that  memor- 
able bed.  Among  all  the  narratives  of  this 
butchery,  we  know  none  that  can  compete  with 
that  of  the  "  Relation"  by  Lord  Ruthven,  one  of 
the  principal  actors.  The  charm  of  this  narrative 
is  in  the  utter  brazen  efi&ontery — ^the  obdurate 
calmness,  with  which  the  whole  scene  of  violence 
is  described,  as  the  performance  of  an  act  rather 
commendable  than  otherwise — something  which 
had  excited  absurd  prejudices,  yet  was  substantially 
a  useful  piece  of  public  service.  **  The  said  Lord 
Ruthven  passed  in  through  the  king's  chamber, 
and  up  through  the  privy  way  to  the  queen's 
chamber,  as  the  king  had  learned  him,  and  through 
the  chamber  to  the  cabinet,  where  he  found  the 
queen's  majesty  sitting  at  her  supper  at  the  middes 
of  a  little  table ;  the  lady  Argyle  sitting  at  one 
end,  and  Davie  at  the  head  of  the  table,  with  his 
cap  on  his  head ;  the  king  speaking  with  the 
queen's  majesty,  and  his  hand  upon  her  waist. 
The  said  Lord  Ruthven,  at  his  coming  in^  said  to 
the  queen's  majesty, — ^  It  would  please  your  ma- 
jestic to  let  yonder  man  Davie  come  forUi  of  your 
presence,  for  he  hath  been  over-long  here.'  Her 
majesty  answered, — ^What  offence  hath  he  made? 
The  said  lord  replied  again,  that  he  had  made 
great  ofience  to  her  majestie's  honour,  the  kmg 
her  husband,  the  nobility,  and  commonweal  of 
the  realm.  '  And  how  ? '  saith  she.  '  It  will  please 
your  majesty,'  said  the  said  lord,  'he  hath 
offended  your  majesty's  honour,  which  I  dare  not 
be  so  bold  to  speak  of.' "  And  so  he  proceeds,  as 
methodically  as  a  qnaker,  lecturing  her  after  such 
a  fashion,  as,  were  it  at  this  day  employed  by  a 
London  policeman  to  a  prostitute,  would  elicit  cries 
of  **  Bhame,  shame,"  from  an  audience  in  St.  Giles'. 
Alter  **  Siguier  Davie"  had  been  despatched  in  the 
Outer  chamber,  we  have  a  fine  scene  of  honest 
fiimiliarity.  Back  goes  Ruthven  to  the  queen's 
apartment,  whether  with  his  dagger  sheathed  or 
BtiH  reeking  in  his  hand,  he  saith  not.  ''The 
said  lord  being  so  feebled  with  his  sickness,  and 
weary  of  his  travel,  [«.  e.  the  trouble  of  driving 
his  dagger  into  Siguier  Davie,]  that  he  desired 
her  majestie's  pardon  to  sit  down  upon  a  coffer, 
and  called  for  a  drink  for  God's  sake ;  so  a  French- 
man brought  him  a  cup  of  wine ;  and  after  that  he 
had  drunken,  the  queen's  majesty  began  to  rail 


against  the  said  lord.  '  Is  this  your  sickness, 
Lord  Ruthven?'  The  said  lord  answered,  'God 
forbid  that  your  majesty  had  such  a  sickness ;  for 
I  had  rather  give  all  the  moveable  goods  that  1 
have.'  Then,  said  her  majesty,  if  she  died,  or  her 
bairn,  or  commonweal  perished,  she  should  Imtb 
the  revenge  thereof  to  her  friends,  to  revenge  the 
same  upon  the  said  Lord  Ruthven,  and  his  pos- 
terity ;  for  she  had  the  king  of  Spain  her  great 
friend,  the  emperor  likewise,  and  the  King  of 
France  her  good  brother,  the  Cardinal  of  Lomin, 
and  her  unkels  in  France,  besides  the  Pope's 
holiness,  with  many  other  princes  in  Italy.  The 
said  lord  answered,  that  these  noble  princes  wen 
over-great  to  meddle  with  such  a  poor  man  as  he 
was,  being  her  majesty's  own  subject.  And  when 
her  majesty  said,  that  if  either  she,  her  bairn,  or 
the  commonweal  perished,  the  said  Lord  Ruthven 
should  have  the  weight  thereof;  the  said  lord 
answered,  that  if  either  of  the  thm  perished,  her 
majesty's  self,  or  her  particular  oounsel,  should 
have  the  weight  thereof  and  should  be  accused  u 
well  before  God  as  the  world."  There  are  some 
good-natured  exchanges  of  courtesy  described  on 
the  occasion,  thus,  "  And  because  there  was  some 
enmity  unreconciled  betwixt  the  Earls  of  Huntlj 
and  Bothwell,  and  the  Earls  of  Argyle  and  Murrsj, 
and  their  colleagues,  the  said  lords  promised  in 
their  names,  that  it  ^ould  be  mended  at  the  sight 
of  two  or  three  of  the  nobility,  they  doing  sach 
like  to  them ;  whereupon  the  said  Earls  of  Hontlj 
and  Bothwell  gave  the  Lord  Ruthven  their  hands 
and  received  his  for  the  other  part ;  and  after  they 
had  drunken,  the  said  Lord  Ruthven  took  his 
leave  of  them." 

This,  with  some  equally  cordial  social  sceiHi, 
passes  while  the  body  of  the  murdered  man  lies 
in  the  passage.  The  description  of  the  remoni 
of  the  body  does  some  credit  to  the  old  ruffian's 
power  of  picturesque  description  : — 

"  The  gates  being  locked,  the  king  being  in  bed, 
the  queen's  majesty  walking  in  her  chamber,  the 
said  Lord  Ruthven  took  air  upon  the  lower  gate, 
and  at  the  privy  passages.  And  at  the  king's 
command,  in  the  mean  time^  Davie  was  hurled 
down  the  steps  of  the  stairs  from  the  place  where 
he  was  slain,  and  brought  to  the  porter  s  lodge ; 
where  the  porter's  servant  taking  off  his  clothes, 
said, '  This  hath  been  his  destiny ;  for  upon  this 
chest  was  his  first  bed  since  he  entered  this  plaee, 
and  now  here  he  lieth  again,  a  very  ingrate  and 
misknowing  knave.'  The  king's  whiniard  was 
found  sticking  in  Davie's  side,  after  he  was  dead ; 
but  always  the  queen  inquired  of  the  king  whef« 
his  whiniard  was ;  who  answered,  that  he  wit  not 
well.  '  Well,'  said  she,  '  it  will  be  known  sfU^ 
wards.'" 

The  leaving  of  the  whiniard  or  dagger  sticking 
in  the  body,  was  a  neat  and  emphatic  method  of 
notifying  that  the  affair  was  one  of  Damley's  own. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Queen  Mary  fiercely  re- 
sented this  cowardly,  brutal,  and  insulting  act; 
and  if  she  had  any  blood  in  her,  could  it  hare 
failed  to  boil  at  such  a  moment  ?  For  some  time 
after  the  deed,  she  was  held  a  prisoner  in  her 
palace.    In  a  letter  to  Beaton  archbishop  of  Gisa- 
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gov,  pxinied  hy  Prince  Labano£F,  but  alBO  pub- 
lished among  the  documents  in  Keith's  '^  History 
of  Scotland/'  she  tells  us  that — "  The  provost  and 
town  of  Edinburgh  baring  understood  this  tumult 
in  our  palace,  caused  ring  their  common  bell, 
came  to  us  in  great  number,  and  desired  to  haye 
wea  our  presence,  interoommuned  with  us,  and  to 
hare  known  our  welfare :  to  whom  we  was  not 
pennitted  to  give  answer,  being  extremely  boasted 
by  thir  lords,  who  in  our  place  declared,  if  we 
desired  to  have  spoken  them,  they  should  cut  us 
in  collops^  and  cast  us  over  the  wdls." 

Cat  her  majesty  in  collopsi  Such  was  the  style 
in  which  she  had  to  mention  to  an  ecclesiastical 
dignitary  of  the  realm  the  proceedings  of  those 
who  were  zealous  for  the  reformation  of  religion 
and  morals.  It  should,  by  the  way,  be  emphati- 
cally remembered  in  these  days  of  the  revivalship 
of  martyrdoms,  that  Rizzio,  like  his  royal  mistress, 
was  a  martyr  for  Catholicism.  How  they  have 
both  escaped  canonization,  let  the  Vatican  say  if  it 
chooses.  Perhaps  there  was  more  known  tliere  of 
the  real  character  both  of  mistress  and  minion, 
than  all  the  volumes  written  about  them  have 
divulged  to  us  poor  exoterics.  All  those  con- 
cerned in  the  slaughter  were  zealous  advocates  of 
the  reformation,  and  particularly  of  the  transfer- 
ence of  the  rich  church  benefices  from  the  lazy 
ecclesiastics  to  persons  who  could  apply  them  to 
a  better  use.  A  **  band  of  manrent,"  as  it  is 
termed,  was  contracted  with  Damley — a  deed 
bj  which,  with  as  much  solemn  formality  as  if 
it  were  a  contract  of  charterparty  or  an  inden- 
ture of  apprenticeship,  they  bind  themselves  to 
aid  him  ^'  in  all  his  actions,  causes,  and  quarrels, 
against  whomsoever,  to  the  uttermost  of  their 
powers ;  and  shall  be  friends  to  his  friends,  and 
enemies  to  his  enemies,  and  neither  spare  their 
lires,  lands,  goods,  or  possessions ;"  in  this  instru- 
ment,— ^a  remarkable  relic  of  the  character  of  the 
times,  the  ^*  true  religion"  is  most  anxiously  pro- 
vided for,  and  they  become  bound  to  '^  maintain 
and  fortify  the  same  at  their  uttermost  powers, 
by  the  help,  supply,  and  maintenance  of  the  said 
noble  prince."  This  is  no  more  a  reproach  to 
Protestantism  than  the  death  of  Cranmer  is  to 
Catholicism ;  but  Mary  may  be  excused  if  she 
did  not  think  either  the  people  who  slew  her 
favourite,  or  the  principles  by  which  they  were 
actuated,  altogether  the  most  pure  and  agree- 
able under  the  sun. 

The  readiness  with  which,  while  the  ruffians 
itill  held  possession  of  the  palace,  she  professed  to 
lestore  Damley,  whom,  even  before  this  deed  of 
violence,  she  had  neglected  and  despised,  to  her 
^ood  graces,  was  a  piece  of  palpable  hypocrisy. 
Damley  was  a  fool,  and— easily  talked  over,  as 
we  would  say,  if  we  had  no  respect  for  the  dignity 
of  history ;  but  the  Mortons,  Ruthvens,  and  Kers 
of  Femyhirst  were  made  of  less  pliant  materials  ; 
and  when  the  queen  and  Damley  escaped  through 
&  wme  cellar,  and  took  horse  for  Dunbar,  they 
found  they  were  (as  we  would  again  say,  if  histori- 
cal dignity  permitted)  in  a  nasty  scrape,  and  being 
&  good  deal  funked,  cut  their  stick,  A  procla- 
iB«tbn  was  issued,  requiring  the  attendance  of  the 


conspiratons,  **  under  the  pain  of  rebellion,  and 
putting  them  to  the  horn,  and  eschetting  and 
inbringing  of  all  their  moveable  goods ; "  a  mea*- 
sure  which  rouses  the  virtuous  indignation  of 
Ruthven  to  say,  ^*  The  whilk  like  order  is  not 
used  in  no  realm  christened :  nor  is  it  the  law  of 
Scotland  of  old,  but  new  cropen  in,  and  invented 
by  them  that  understood  no  law  nor  yet  good 
practice ;"  and  observing  that  such  harsh  proceed- 
ings for  the  slaying  of  a  mere  Italian  menial 
'^  would  pity  a  godly  heart,"  he  pathetically  sets 
forth  his  own  innocence  of  any  act  or  intent 
beyond  the  mere  slaying  of  the  Italian;  "and 
where  her  majesty  allegeth,  that  night  that  Davie 
was  slain,  some  held  pistolets  to  her  majesty's 
breast,  some  stroke  whiniards  so  near  her  craig 
that  she  felt  the  coldness  of  the  iron,  with  many 
other  such  like  sayings,  which  we  take  God  to 
record  was  never  meant  nor  done ;  for  the  said 
Davie  received  never  a  stroke  in  her  majesty's 
presence,  nor  was  not  striken  till  he  was  at 
the  farthest  door  of  her  majesty's  utter  chunber, 
•  .  .  The  Eternal  Grod  who  hath  the  rule  of 
princes'  hearts  in  his  hand,  send  her  his  Holy 
Spirit  to  instruct  her  how  she  should  rule  and 
govern  with  clemency  and  mercy  over  her  subjects ! " 
And  so  we  bid  farewell  to  the  grisly  Ruthven,  and 
his  reasonably  pious  account  of  his  own  conduct^ 
with  the  harsh  measure  dealt  against  him  for  his 
little  prank  of  slaying  Maister  Davie ;  stopping 
only  one  moment  to  mark  the  curious  type  which 
this  one  family  affords  of  the  wild  nature  of  the 
times.  It  was  a  son  of  this  same  Ruthven  who 
afterwards  went  to  Lochleven  Castle  to  force  Mary 
to  resign  the  crown  ;  and  who  on  a  later  occaaion 
joined  in  the  forcible  seizure  of  King  James  at 
"  The  Raid  of  Ruthven."  The  next  generation 
were  the  plotters  in  that  mysterious  incident  of 
the  Growrie  conspiracy,  the  genuine  features  and 
details  of  which  were  washed  out  in  the  blood  of 
the  devoted  house  of  Gowrie.  James  was  stronger- 
handed  than  his  poor  mother.  Proclamations 
under  pain  of  rebellion  sufficed  him  not ;  and  a 
rapid  death  was  the  fate  of  those  who  had  lifted 
their  hand  against  the  Lord's  anointed.  His 
vengeance  fell  upon  the  females  even  of  this  house, 
whose  blood-relationship  to  the  conspirators  was 
their  only  crime ;  and  even  the  infant  children  of 
the  devoted  race  were  persons  whom  it  was  dan- 
gerous to  harbour.  King  James,  pusillanimous, 
wavering,  and  dilatory,  where  matters  of  nationdi 
policy  were  concerned,  was  prompt  and  energetic 
as  the  tiger  in  punishing  those  who  had  in- 
jured or  endangered  his  sacred  person.  But  to 
return  to  his  queenly  mother. 

Of  the  second  act  of  her  tragedy,  the  local 
vestiges  are  now  swept  away.  The  noble  colonnades 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  cover  the  once 
open  space  outside  the  wall  where  stood  the  lonely 
tenement  of  the  Kirk  of  Field.  The  blast  by 
which  it  was  destroyed  must  have  been  an  effectual 
one,  for  the  building  is  described  as  if  scarce  one 
stone  remained  upon  another.  Yet  some  moulder- 
ing foundations,  known  to  have  been  those  of  the 
devoted  dwelling,  were  visible  within  the  memory 
I  of  man,  and  must  have  been  visited  and  dreamed 
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over  by  Scott.     It  seems  to  hare  been  but  a  poor 
and  ill-protected  dwelling-house,  too  well  suited 
for  the  murderous  purpose  for  which,  whether  by 
the  queen  or  others,  it  was  doubtless  selected. 
The  Duke  of  Hamilton's  spacious  mansion  stood 
near  the  spot ;  and  it  was  there  that  the  wretched 
inyalid  naturally  expected  that  he  was  to  be  taken. 
But  a  dwelling  of  a  different  kind  had  been  pre- 
pared for  him.      In  that  day  every  Scotsman's 
house  was  literally  "  a  castle,"     No  person  of  any 
consideration  would  occupy  a  building  without 
the  walls  of  the  city,  which  was  not  in  some 
measure  a  garrison.     The  old  domestic  architec- 
ture of  Scotland,  in  its  difference  from  that  of 
England,  tells  the  present  generation  the  history 
of  the  turbulent  manners  of  our  ancestors.    While 
the  English  baron,  in  the  midst  of  hb  open  deer 
park,  spread  forth  his  wide,  low,  wooden  villa, 
with  its  broad  hospitable  gateway  and  unsuspicious 
bow  windows,  the  Scottish  laird  was  immured  in  a 
tall,  grim,  stone  tower  on  the  top  of  a  rock,  where 
a  thick  iron-bound  door  led  up  a  narrow  stair- 
case to  vaulted  chambers  lighted  only  by  loop- 
holes for  muskets.     Had  he  adopted  the  open 
airy  architecture  of  the  more  peaceful  south,  it  is 
odds  but  his  next   neighbour  might  have    shot 
him  as  he  looked  over  his  grounds  from  his  bow- 
window.     Remembering  that  it  was  an  age  of 
garrisoning   and    fortifying,  the  reader   of   the 
Queen   Mary   controversy    cannot   avoid    being 
struck  by  the  slight  protection  that  seems  to  have 
been  afibrded  to  Darnley  in  the  Kirk  of  Field.    A 
suburban  house  of  the  present  day  would  be  better 
protected.    The  house  had  a  back  door ;  but,  as  if 
it  were  the  golden  age  when  oak  and  iron  were 
useless,  this  door  was  taken  off,  because  nothing 
more  handy  could  be  found  to  cover  the  **  vat "  in 
which  Dandey  was  bathed.     This  incident,  like 
others  which  we  shall  have  more  particularly  to 
mention,  has  been  founded  on  as  evidence  against 
Queen  Mary ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  this  a 
narrow  method  of  treating  historical  evidence. 
Monarchs  do  not  perpetrate  crimes  with  their 
own  hands,  or  devise  the  minutis  of  their  plotting. 
Assent  and  encouragement  are  the  forms  in  which 
their  'guilty  designs  are  moulded.     There  were 
heads  to  plot  and  hands  to  perpetrate  the  murder, 
without  troubling  their  royal  mistress  with  details ; 
and  whatever  of  minute  pre-arrangement  is  shown 
to  have  existed  need  not  be  attributed  to  her.     It 
is  by  her  general  conduct  before  and  after  the 
event,  her  intercourse  with  the  principal  perpetra- 
tor of  the  crime,  and  her  expressions  of  feeling  in 
relation  to  it,  that  the  student  of  histoiy  should 
judge  whether  or  not  she  appeared  to  have  acted  in 
it  that  guilty  part  of  foreknowledge,  permission, 
and  encouragement,  which  is  all  that  is  necessary 
to  make  her  as  guilty  in  heart  as  if  with  her  own 
hand  she  had  fired  the  train. 

Those  who  maintain  the  perfect  innocence  of 
Queen  Mary,  certainly  do  not  perform  a  service  to 
their  cause  in  also  maintaining  that  she  had  great 
strength  of  judgment,  courage,  and  a  natural 
sense  of  propriety.  All  these  are  unfortunately 
necessary  adjuncts  of  the  character  of  pure  heroine- 
ship,  and  must  be  supported  in  their  full  integrity. 


otherwise  the  ideal  character  falls  to  pieces ;  and 
then  every  fragment  of  it  becomes  liable  to  a 
critical  examination  by  historical  inquirers,  and 
to  be  tried  by  all  the  vulgar  tests  which  are  applied 
to  commonplace  and  unidealised  characters,  sach 
as  those  of  William  III.,  Oliver  Cromwell,  and 
bloody  Mary.  Those  who,  not  of  the  sworn  band 
of  knight-errants,  maintain  that  she  was  innocent, 
cannot  but  admit  that  she  was  miserably  weak 
and  foolish  in  running  after  Bothwell,  in  with- 
holding her  aid  to  bring  him  to  justice,  in  consent- 
ing to  marry  him  when  it  was  beyond  doubt  that 
he  had  murdered  her  husband,  and  in  deling  a 
compromise  when  writings  were  produced  against 
her,  which  either  were  forged,  or,  if  not,  demon- 
strated her  own  guilt.  For  our  own  part,  we 
think  she  was  a  woman  of  genius,  and  with  a 
mind  possessing  a  peculiar  degree  of  subtle 
strength.  Of  the  far-seeing  policy  with  which 
Elizabeth  guided,  if  she  did  not  quite  control  her 
passions,  the  Scottish  queen  possessed  not  a  vestige. 
Her  talents  were  not  for  ruling.  But  they  were 
those  of  a  woman  of  the  world  ;  and  had  it  been 
her  fate  to  remain  the  first  female  in  the  brilliant 
court  of  France,  guided  and  protected  by  a 
powerful  husband,  surrounded  by  courtiers  sage 
in  council,  lifted  far  above  the  touch  of  the  ruder 
instruments  of  power,  or  any  contact  with  ruffianly 
deeds, — she  might  have  left  behind  her,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  reputation  of  her  beauty,  such  a  name 
for  wit,  wise  counsel,  and  good  fortune,  as  might 
have  allied  the  name  of  Marie  de  France  with 
prosperity  and  happiness  as  firmly  as  that  of  Maiv 
Stuart  is  associated  with  calamity  and  miseir. 
Wherever  her  lot  had  been  cast,  strong  passions, 
and  a  deep-rooted  love  of  pleasure,  must  have 
marked  her  career ;  but  the  indulgence  of  these 
propensities  in  prosperity  is  as  different  from  their 
restless  torture  in  adversity,  as  the  deep  smooth 
river  from  the  roaring  cataract.  Yet  with  him 
who  was  her  mate  in  France,  such  a  joyous 
career  had  as  little  apparent  chance  of  accompany- 
ing Mary,  as  when  she  landed  on  the  dirty  drear}* 
pier  of  Leith,  and  was  received  by  musicians 
playing  on  three-stringed  fiddles.  The  seventeen 
months  during  which  she  was  Queen  of  France 
bred  for  that  country  calamities  enough  for  coi- 
turies.  They  were  not  Maxy's  doing  ;  but  thej 
were  caused  by  the  conduct  of  her  relations.  Blood 
was  set  a-flowing  on  all  sides ;  and  calamitous  as 
was  the  history  of  her  reign  in  her  native  land— 
calamitous  both  to  herself  and  the  people—it  seems 
as  if  the  same  game  had  been  begun  in  France, 
and  the  scene  had  been  merely  shifted  across  the 
channel  when  Mary  left  La  Belle  France  for 
dreary  Scotland. 

When  we  look  at  the  state  of  society  in  which 
she  was  brought  up,  and  to  her  own  strong  pas- 
sions and  wayward  temper,  there  could  hi  no 
more  natural  occurrence  than  that,  if  she  despiwd 
and  detested  Darnley,  as  there  is  little  doubt  that 
she  did,  and  loved  another  man,  she  would  be 
careful  not  to  baulk  any  scheme  for  getting  rid  of 
him. 

On  this,  as  on  the  other  disputed  matters  of 
Scottish  history,  Mr.  Tytler  is  the  most  impsitiAl 
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and  oompleie  historian.  There  are  some  qnalities 
of  which  the  world  speaks  well  in  the  ahstract, 
but  against  which  it  levies  exterminating  war  in 
detail;  and  historical  impartiality  is  one  of  them. 
He  who  refiises  to  how  the  knee  to  any  of  the 
popular  idolsy  mnst  expect  no  mercy  at  the  hands 
of  their  worshippers.  His  vocation  is  the  con- 
sulting of  old  books  and  mannscripts,  and  the 
drawing  inferences  from  what  he  there  finds  of 
the  condnct  and  character  of  the  persons  to  whom 
thej  relate.  It  becomes  him  to  keep  his  eye  fixed 
on  these  original  lights  of  history,  and  to  permit 
them  to  be  coloured  by  no  reflection  from  liying 
prejudice  or  party  spirit.  This  is  an  indepen- 
dence which  the  partisan  cannot  tolerate.  He 
flies  at  the  historian's  throat,  and  bids  him  prove 
A  and  B  to  be  licentions,  cmel,  and  superstitions ; 
and  C  and  D  to  be  pore,  conscientions,  and  devout ; 
because  the  assailant  himself  partakes  of  the 
opinions  of  the  latter,  and  hates  those  of  the 
former.  The  matter  is  made  personal ;  historical 
endence  goes  for  no  more  than  if  it  were  adduced 
in  the  Central  Criminal  Court.  lists  of  con- 
spirators, in  the  handwriting  of  the  confidential 
elerks  of  sagacious  statesmen  ;  contemporary 
letters,  by  well-inlbrmed  men;  are  all,  be  their 
weight  what  it  may  in  ordinary  cases,  to  go  for 
nothing  on  these  occasions,  because  people  will 
that  it  should  be  so.  The  evidence  that  George 
Wiahart  had  connected  himself  with  a  conspiracy 
to  put  Cardinal  Beaton  to  death,  is  as  complete 
as  the  evidence  of  Beaton,  the  main  author  of  the 
death  of  "  the  martyr,"  having  thereby  out- 
generaled him  ;  yet  there  are  people  who  still 
obstinately  maintain  that  the  latter  was  a  perse- 
cuting demon,  and  the  former  an  injured,  inno- 
cent saint,  because  the  one  was  a  Catholic  and 
the  other  a  Protestant.  For  our  own  part,  we 
think — we  know  it  will  make  many  worthy  people 
shake  their  heads— that  the  same  historicfd  evi- 
dence on  which  we  condemn  the  conduct  of  a 
Catholic,  is  sufficient  for  condemning  that  of  a 
Protestant.  We  remember  a  very  able  declaimer 
against  the  scarlet  lady  on  seven  hills,  being  in 
a  friendly  argument  met  by  a  statement,  the  truth 
of  which  was  no  further  vouched  for,  than  by  the 
woid  of  some  veiy  respectable  "  Papists."  The 
whole  of  this  testimony  was  at  once  thrown  over 
board  by  our  partisan,  upon  this  comprehensive, 
and  oeitainly  also  comprehensible  principle,  that, 
as  the  religion  of  Popery  was  essentially  false,  and 
could  not  be  learned  without  imbibing  the  prin- 
ciple and  practice  of  lying,  nothing  spoken  in  such 
a  quarter  o>nght  to  be  believed. 

After  a  serious  and  solemn  survey  and  estimate 
of  tile  weakness  and  folly  of  the  human  race — ^that 
weakness  and  folly  about  which  so  many  clergymen 
have  declaimed  in  so  many  sermons  —  we  are 
inclined  to  consider  that  the  most  flagrant  instances 
of  it  ai«  to  be  found  in  the  practice  of  erecting 
historical  idols.  Why  should  any  respectable 
loan,  **  broadcloth  witiiout  and  a  warm  heart 
within,"  who  pays  his  income  tax  and  his  seat 
wnta,  and  has  never  allowed  his  bills  to  be 
"written  on,"  hallucinate  himself  about  the  ques- 
tions, whether  Queen  Mary  was  accessory  to  the 
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murder  of  Damleyl  or  Knox  acquainted  with 
the  design  of  slaying  Rizzio?  or  Wishart  a 
plotter  of  the  death  of  Beaton  ?  any  more  than 
about  the  discovery  of  the  longitude  or  the  quad- 
rature of  the  circle  ?  What's  Hecuba  to  him,  or 
he  to  Hecuba?  If  a  man  will  argue  for  the 
Com  Laws,  or  for  the  established  Church  of 
Ireland,  or  for  bribery  at  elections,  or  for  any  given 
party  being  in  office  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others^ 
there  is  sense  and  reason  in  it ;  for  he  is  fighting 
for  that  which  brings  either  money,  or  power, 
which  is  as  good  a  thing  as  money,  to  himself.  But 
the  reason  why  people  set  themselves  to  fight  the 
controversial  battles  of  clients,  who  have  been 
resting  in  their  graves  for  centuries,  is  not  so 
simple.  Yet,  like  all  other  human  propensities 
and  follies,  it  has  its  cause.  Let  us  try  if  we  can 
throw  a  little  light  thereon. 

The  spirit  of  political  and  religious  party  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  effectual  poisoners  of 
historical  impartiality.  A  set  of  people  who 
indulge  themselves  in  a  certain  series  of  opinions, 
single  out  some  conspicuous  man  of  former  days 
as  having  held  and  acted  upon  the  same  set  of 
opinions ;  for  few  will  rea^y  admit  that  their 
opinions  are  not  of  an  ancient  pedigree.  Having 
thus  fixed  on  their  archetype,  the  next  step  is  to 
discover  who  and  what  he  was.  But  the  inquiry 
must  be  so  conducted  as  to  prove  that  he  was 
exactly  what  his  self-adopted  disciples  would  wish 
him  to  have  been  ;  and  any  man  throwing  light 
on  his  history  and  conduct,  to  the  effect  of  showing 
that  those  who  set  him  up  as  an  idol  and  leader 
were  in  a  mistake  as  to  his  true  history,  must  at 
once  be  punished  for  historical  treason.  **  Every 
man  is  presumed  innocent  tUl  he  is  proved  to  be 
guilty,"  says  a  legal  adage.  Every  idol  is  presumed 
to  be  innocent,  and  no  person  must  prove  him 
guilty,  says  the  adage  of  historical  practice.  Pro- 
per historical  proof  is  of  a  peculiar  kind,  as  distinct 
from  legal  as  it  is  from  mathematical.  The  histori* 
cal  philosopher  has  no  agent  and  counsel  before 
him.  He  has  no  corpus  delieU  which  must  lie  at 
somebody's  door.  If  there  be  matters  left  dark 
that  ought  to  be  explained,  he  cannot  bid  the 
lawyers  stand  up  and  explain  them.  If  there  be 
something  suspicious  about  the  conduct  of  a 
party,  which  yet  that  party  might  be  able  to  explain 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judge,  the  turf  has  been 
lying  for  centuries  on  his  head.  It  follows,  that 
aU  those  rules  of  law,  which  presume  that  there 
are  living  and  acting  human  beings  in  the  presence 
of  the  judge,  instead  of  silent  historical  records, 
must  be  abandoned ;  and  that  a  different  method 
must  be  adopted,  dispensing  with  the  presump- 
tions arising  from  the  conduct  of  parties,  as  the 
conduct  itself  is  wanting.  The  mi^rtune,  as  we 
shall  presently  show,  is,  that  in  most  debates  there 
is  one  side  that  will  not  dispense  with  strict  juridi- 
cal rules. 

Lawyers  do  not  in  general  make  candid  histori- 
cal critics.  The  practice  of  their  profession  luitu- 
rally  leads  them  to  apply  its  rules,  and  they  are 
quite  insufficient  to  the  formation  of  a  correct 
judgment.  We  shall  give  an  instance  in  the 
historical  criticisms  of  a  writer  with  whose  ulti- 
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mate  opinions  on  seyeral  important  questiona  we 
are  disposed  to  agree,  Malcolm  Laing.  In  his 
"  Dissertation  on  the  Murder  of  Damley,"  where 
he  is  counsel  against  Queen  Mary,  and  certainly 
makes  out,  both  as  aiawyer  and  a  historical  critic, 
an  overwhelming  case,  he  examines  the  public 
records  about  the  period  of  the  murder,  and  finds 
that  the  minor  agents  concerned  in  it  had  all 
received  marks  of  the  royal  munificence,  chiefly 
in  the  form  of  gifts  of  forfeited  ecclesiastical 
endowments,  immediately  before  the  murder. 
Here  the  acute  special  pleader  thinks  he  has  found 
the  bribe,  which  at  once  indicates  the  briber^s 
accession  to  the  crime.  In  a  court  of  law,  where 
the  briber  is  confronted  with  the  witnesses  and  a 
jury,  the  conclusion  would  be  perfectly  legitimate; 
because  the  accused,  warned  that  such  evidence 
would  be  brought  forward  at  the  trial,  might  be 
able  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  suspicious 
coincidence,  were  it  capable  of  being  explained. 
But  before  the  court  of  historical  criticism,  the 
records  live  and  speak,  but  the  party  against 
whom  they  are  adduced  is  dumb.  The  queen  is 
not  present  to  tell,  that,  infatuated  by  her  wretched 
love  for  Bothwell,  she  promoted  and  enriched 
whomsoever  he  favoured,  and  inquired  not  whether 
they  were  people  about  the  person  of  her  husband, 
or  who  or  what  they  were.  She  is  not  able  to 
tell  us  that  she  knew  no  more  of  these  gifts  than 
her  present  majesty  does  of  the  renewal  of  grants 
of  crown  lands.  There  is  enough  to  show  that 
she  had  a  guilty  conscience  without  the  aid  of 
these  special  pleadings,  founded  on  such  incidents 
as  ought  not  to  bear  weight,  unless  they  be  dove- 
tailed into  each  other  in  the  accurate  framework 
of  a  criminal  trial,  where  every  new  discovery 
affords  the  opportunity  of  a  new  explanation. 

The  false  analogy  between  legal  and  historical 
evidence,  is  the  tool  which  party  spirit  most  fre- 
quently employs  for  the  perversion  of  history.  It 
strictly  applies  the  old  proverb,  tliat  one  man 
may  steal  a  cow,  while  another  may  not  look 
over  a  hedge.  A  set  of  people  having  fixed  on 
some  long  departed  historical  character  as  their 
prototype,  behold!  they  establish  a  vested  right  in 
their  opinions  of  his  character,  and  the  historical 
critic  shall  as  soon  take  possession  of  any  of  the 
goods  and  chattels  of  the  individual  cliampions 
without  process  of  law,  as  believe  or  state  any 
thing  to  the  prejudice  of  their  idol  without  legal 
proof.  Thus,  all  ordinary  historical  characters 
are  left  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  ordinary 
rules  of  historical  evidence,  whereby  people  judge 
as  calmly  and  dispassionately  from  such  lights  as 
history  throws  in  their  way,  as  they  would  decide 
a  question  about  primary  rocks  or  tertiary  strata. 
But  if  a  Calvin  or  a  John  Knox,  a  Ilildebrand  or 
a  Queen  Mary,  be  the  object  of  inquiry;  some  per- 
sons insisting  that  they  were  all  perfection,  de- 
mand that  whoever  says  a  word  against  them  shall 
adduce  as  full  and  sufficient  evidence  as  if  he  de- 
manded a  verdict  to  be  followed  by  sentence  of 
transportation ;  and  if  any  one  venture  to  treat 
such  personages  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of 
historical  criticism,  he  must  be  put  down  as  an 
enemy  and  a  scoffer.     Such  is  the  fate  of  the  im- 


partial historian  who  ventures  to  examine  any  of 
the  great  disputed  questbns  of  modem  history. 

In  cases  where  charges  cannot  be  denied,  becante 
they  are  attested  by  the  partisans  of  the  idols,  or 
are  boasted  of  by  themselves^  there  is  a  method  of 
viewing  them  not  less  peznicions  to  historical 
truth.  Violence,  political  profligacy,  and  false- 
hood, are  perhaps  the  terms  that,  if  they  woe 
actions  of  the  present  day,  would  be  bestowed  oo 
certain  feats  which  the  great  men  of  the  sixteenth 
oentury  boast  of  having  performed.  On  these 
occasions,  the  accepted  method  of  treating  the  inat« 
ter  is  to  say,  that  great  deeds  to  be  done,  required 
men  of  great  nerve  and  little  scruple;  that  the 
refinements  of  modem  morality  axe  not  applicable 
to  those  who  had  so  stupendous  a  mission  before 
them  ;  that  the  corruptions  to  be  destroyed  were 
enormous  ;  and  it  was  the  mission  of  the  faithful 
workers  of  their  master  s  work  to  lay  on  and 
spare  not.  We  admit  that  the  conduct  of  the  men 
of  the  sixteenth  century  should  not  be  judged  bj 
the  moral  code  of  the  nineteenth  ;  but  we  object 
to  the  practice  of  judging  a  portion  by  the  old 
code,  and  another  by  the  new.  If  the  cunning  of 
Wishart,  and  the  bold  ferocity  of  Knox,  are  to  be 
judged  of  by  the  moral  code  of  their  own  age,  so 
also  are  the  cruelties  of  Hamilton  and  Beaton.  We 
have  much  more  sympathy  with  the  opinions  of 
the  former  than  with  those  of  the  latter ;  to  speak 
distinctly,  we  think  the  opinions  of  the  refonneis 
were  right,  and  those  of  the  old  hierarchy  wrong. 
But  we  would  judge  the  methods  they  resptt- 
tively  took  for  the  furtherance  of  their  opinions 
by  one  and  the  same  law.  We  do  not  think  that 
this  difference  in  the  estimate  of  their  creeds,  wide 
as  it  is,  justifies  any  licence  to  the  conduct  of  the 
one  party  in  pushing  its  opinions,  which  is  not 
conceded  to  the  other.  Every  party,  of  coone, 
thinks  itself  right ;  and  herein  the  Protestant  and 
the  Catholic  were  alike.  It  should  be  no  jostH- 
cation  to  the  former,  of  acts  that  would  be  con* 
demned  if  done  by  the  other,  that  we  also  think 
the  Protestants  right  in  the  fundamentals  of  their 
creed.  Those  who  see  the  right  in  theory,  hare 
the  less  excuse  if  they  do  wrong  in  practice.  If 
we  were  bound  to  balance  excuses  for  wrong  and 
violence,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  sop- 
porters  of  an  old  established  system  have  a  better 
justification  for  intolerance,  than  the  propounded 
of  innovations,  however  excellent.  Surely  seakHtf 
and  faithful  Protestants  should  make  ^owance 
for  the  erroneous  policy  of  men  bnmght  up  in  the 
pagan  darkness  of  popery.  The  contempomy 
documents  of  the  time  afibrd  us  perpetually  soeh 
scenes  as  the  following,  which  Randolph  describe:^ 
in  writing  to  Cecil  :— 

"  Mr.  Knox  spoke  last  Thursday  to  the  qvees : 
he  knocked  so  heartily  upon  her  heart,  that  he 
made  her  weep ;  for  that  will  do  as  well  for  anger 
as  for  grief.  She  charged  him  with  his  book,  with 
his  severe  dealing  with  all  men  who  disagree  with 
him  in  opinions.  She  willed  him  U>  use  norf 
meekness  in  his  sermons.  Some  things  he  spoke 
to  her  satisfaction  in  mitigating  the  rigour  of  his 
book ;  and  in  some  things  he  pleased  her  ven* 
little,  in  special,  speaking  against  the  mass.    It 
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ms  pnsflnted  bsr  (at  a  feast)  by  a  boy  of  six 
years :  he  came,  as  it  wefe,  from  heayen,  oat  of  a 
globe,  wiiich  offered  hei  a  bible,  psalter,  and  the 
kej  of  the  gates.  They  had  pageants  to  represent 
thehoiribLe  judgments  of  Grod  upon  idolatry ;  they 
had  the  bnming  of  Cerahy  Datiian,  and  Abiram. 
They  designed  to  ha^e  a  priest  bnin  at  the  eleva- 
tion. Huntly  hindered  that  pageant.**  Now,  if 
the  historical  critic  chooses  to  say  that  such 
conduct  is  but  characteristic  of  men  living  in 
that  bmtal  and  vicious  age,  vre  test  his  sincerity 
b J  inasting  that  he  shall  make  the  same  allow- 
ance for  the  conduct  of  the  Catholic  party.  If 
he  justify  and  vindicate  the  conduct  of  the  Pro- 
testants, saying  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  great  work,  and  that  they  were 
bound  to  break  down  all  impediments  to  its  aooom- 
pibhment ;  we  set  him  down  as  one  who  would 
mdieats  the  still  greater  crimes  of  Marat  and 
Robespiem,  if  it  suited  his  purpose. 
By  onr  own  admission,  we  are  treading  on  perilous 
gTocmd :  the  reformers  on  one  side^*idols  of  a  mul- 
titade  of  well-meaning  and  not  very  well  read 
people,  who  believe  that  men  who  held  opinions  so 
mach  resembling  their  own,  could  not  do  wrong ; 
Queen  Mary  on  the  other,  who  has  been  idolized  as 
a  heroine  of  romance,  and  is,  therefore,  perfeotion. 
Between  the  two,  we  have  certainly  more  sympathy 
with  the  former  partisanship.  A  political,  or  reli- 
gious idol,  is  at  least  the  representative  of  earnest 
thoQght,  of  deep,  fbced  opinion,  respectable  in  error 
or  extravagance.  The  ideal  idol  is  but  a  play-thing, 
which  people  have  elevated  into  consequence,  to 
gratify  their  idle  humours.  The  champions  of 
opinions  are  beings  of  real  flesh  and  blood,  of  pas- 
sions and  propensities ;  and,  indeed,  the  most  ordi- 
nary tactic  of  their  champions  is  a  sympathy  with 
these  their  passions  and  propensities,  and  a  vindi- 
cation of  the  corresponding  acts.  But  the  nnnan- 
tic  idol  must  be  all  purity:  it  must  exhibit  no  stain 
of  humanity,  either  in  the  form  of  weakness  or  of 
wickedness.  The  chivalrous  vindicators  of  inno- 
cent princesses,  are  thus  the  most  intolerable  of 
historical  coxcombs.  They  will  no  more  meet  us 
on  fair  ground  of  discuBSion,  than  Sir  Amadis  de 
Gaul  would  meet  Bottom  the  weaver  in  single 
combat  Queen  Mary  must  not  only  be  held  free 
of  crime,  but  she  must  not  be  admitted  to  have  a 
sfflgle  frailty  or  folly.  To  keep  her  thus  pure,  her 
champions  have  l^ad  to  clear  a  wide  space  of  ground 
round  her.  She  did  certainly  marry  that  same 
^&rk,  scowling  ruffian,  Bothwell ;  but  lest  any  one 
should  imagine  she  was  stained  thereby,  her  sworn 
champion,  honest,  stupid,  dissipated  old  Walter 
Goodal,  proves  that  Bothwell  was  an  innocent  and 
ill-used  man.  In  such  championship,  every  mani- 
festation of  human  frailty  must  be  at  once  denied  ; 
for  its  admission  is  a  flaw  in  the  crystal  goblet ; 
and  therefore  the  Minerva  press  will  as  soon  pre- 
%nt  any  of  its  heroines  consuming  a  repast  of  rump 
steak,  washed  down  with  bottled  stout,  as  your 
f^ar  vindicator  of  Queen  Mary  will  admit  that 
she  ever  did  any  act  that  could  be  termed  either 
wicked  or  foolish.  The  general  opinion  of  Queen 
^f*ry*s  beauty  has  been  the  cause  of  all  this  roman- 
tic championship.    Heretical  aa  it  may  seem,  we 


cannot  help  advancing  the  proposition,  that  her 
personal  charms  were  probably  not  so  great  aa 
they  have  been  represented;  and  that  her  influenoe 
over  those  who  surrounded  her  arose,  in  a  great 
measoie,  from  the  talent  with  which  she  used  the 
advantages  of  her  polished  French  training,— a 
training  which  gave  her,  among  the  sombre  cour- 
tiers of  Britain,  something  like  the  superiority 
which  a  city  miss  will  hold  among  her  clownish 
connexions  in  the  country.  Every  one  knows  how 
far  a  little  beauty  will  go  with  such  advantages ; 
few,  who  have  studied  the  nature  of  loyal  commu- 
nities, can  avoid  observing  how  zealously  they 
will  heap  the  praise  of  beauty  on  a  queen,  if  she 
afford  but  a  small  excuse  for  the  attribute,  and 
with  what  difficulty  those  who  have  not  beheld 
the  regal  face  will  obtain  data  for  justly  appreciat- 
ing it.  Mary  must  have  been  decidedly  above  the 
average  of  good  looks.  Her  enemies  admitted  that 
she  was  of  a  pleasing  countenance  and  a  goodly 
presence ;  but  there  is  much  reason  to  doubt  if 
she  possessed  the  wonderful  loveliness  with  which 
her  followers  endowed  her.  ^'It  is  singular," 
Lord  Hardwicke  says,  with  much  simplicity  in  his 
'State  Papers,'  ''that  with  all  the  commendation 
bestowed  on  tie  beauty  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
there  are  no  two  portraits  of  her  which  resemble 
each  other."  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  "  The  Abbot," 
noticing  the  same  discrepancy,  weaves  it  into  one 
of  his  fine  fanciful  imaginings.  "  It  is  in  vain," 
he  says,  "  to  say  that  the  portraits  which  exist  of 
this  remarkable  woman  are  not  like  each  other  ; 
for,  amidst  their  discrepancy,  each  possesses  gene- 
ral features  which  the  eye  at  once  acknowledges 
as  peculiar  to  the  vision  which  our  imagination 
has  raised  while  we  read  her  history  for  the  first 
time,  and  which  has  been  impressed  upon  us  by 
the  numerous  prints  and  pictures  which  we  have 
seen.  Indeed,  we  cannot  look  on  the  worst  of 
them,  however  deficient  in  point  of  execution, 
Mrithout  saying  that  it  is  meant  for  Queen  Mary  ; 
and  no  small  inptimrft  it  is  of  the  power  of  beauty, 
that  her  charms  should  have  remained  tlie  subject 
not  merely  of  admiration,  but  of  warm  and  chivalrous 
interest,  after  the  lapse  of  such  a  length  of  time." 
Now  we  call  all  who  are  curious  in  iconography 
to  witness,  if  a  large  proportion  of  the  alleged  por* 
traits  of  Queen  Mary  are  not,  independently  of 
similarity  or  dissimilarity,  positively  hideous. 
That  there  are  several  of  them  on  which  the 
public  "  cannot  look,"  "  without  saying  that  they 
are  meant  for  Queen  Mary,"  is  very  true  ;  but  the 
resemblance  is  of  the  same  class  which  the  musi- 
cian's son  acknowledged  in  his  father's  portrait, 
when  he  said  it  was  ''  very  like  papa  about  the 
fiddle."  There  is  a  certain  authorized  costume,  a 
sort  of  stage  property,  in  which  "  a  genuine  por- 
trait of  Queen  Mary,"  is  always  understood  to 
appear.  Their  general  features  are,  a  close-fitting 
red  tunic,  adorned  with  jewels ;  and  a  small  scull- 
cap,  which  pressing  close  on  the  front  of  the  head, 
but  opening  wide  towards  either  temple,  allows  the 
full  expanse  of  the  forehead  to  be  seen,  and  a  lock 
of  light  brown  hair  to  stray  forth  at  either  side. 
A  son  of  Sir  John  Medina,  more  celebrated  for  his 
success  in  drinking  than  in  painting,  drove  a  thriving 
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trade  by  painting  to  order,  '^  portraits  of  the  Queen 
of  ScotSy"  which,  hanging  on  the  walls  of  respec- 
table old  honsesy  and  having  grown  mouldy  and 
dirty,  besides  soffeiing  the  nsnal  penance  of  pic- 
tures in  Scottish  country  houses,  from  the  scouring 
doth  of  the  nymph  who  brightens  the  furniture  at 
early  dawn,  obtain  a  very  yenerable  decayed  and 
genuine  appearance,  and  become  capable  of  being 
associated  with  some  misty  tradition  about  the 
loyalty  of  the  family,  and  the  last  melancholy 
token  of  remembrance  bestowed  on  an  unfortunate 
ancestor,  by  the  still  more  unfortunate  princess^ 
whom  it  was  his  lot  to  serve.  It  appears  to  have 
been  the  fashion  of  the  court  ladies  of  the  day,  to 
have  their  pictures  taken  in  the  same  costume  in 
which  their  sovereign  was  represented  ;  and  their 
portraits  are  often  mistaken  for  those  of  the  Cleo- 
patra of  the  north,  as  well  as  the  representations 
of  her  mother,  Mary  of  Guise,  of  Margaret  duchess 
of  Parma,  and  of  Elizabeth  the  daughter  of  Henry 
II.  of  France.  If  her  features  had  been  so  tran- 
soendently  lovely  as  they  are  said  to  have  been, 
would  it  have  been  so  difficult  to  have  identified 
her  pictures?  would  they  have  been  so  very  di£fe- 
rent  from  each  other,  unless  in  the  instances  where 


they  coincide  in  the  mere  article  of  costume  1  Bnt, 
to  return  to  the  great  question  : 

The  fairness  and  impartiality  of  Mr.  T jtler  ue 
peculiarly  conspicuous,  in  his  treatment  of  the 
question  of  Q^ieen  Mary's  guilt.  In  the  days  whea 
historical  partisanship  was  still  more  conspienom 
than  at  present,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  establkhed 
practice  for  a  writer  always  to  choose  his  side, 
and  display  his  talents  in  support  of  it,  his  gnnd- 
father  immortalized  himself,  by  a  vindication  of  the 
injured  queen,  so  ingenious,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  convincing,  that  Johnson  oracularly  prononiioed 
all  doubts  of  her  innocence  to  be  forever  at  an  end. 
Respect  for  the  memory  of  his  ancestor,  begetting 
a  partiality  for  the  views  supported  by  him,  most 
have  prompted  Mr.  Tytler  to  favour  the  caose  of 
Queen  Mary*  But  he  had  b^gun  to  write  histtny 
with  the  sound  maxim,  that  to  arrive  at  tnth  is 
better  than  to  support  a  theory ;  and  the  simple 
unimpasuoned  manner  in  which  he  sets  foitha 
train  of  circumstances,  surrounding  her  chander 
with  sospioion,  must  in  the  nunds  of  impartisl 
readers,  tell  formidably  against  her  own  dedazs- 
tions  of  innocence.  B. 

(To  be  conHnued.) 


TO  THE  CLOUDS. 


Curtains  of  jon  ethereal  dome, 
Lids  of  the  eye  of  the  bnming  sun, 
Temples  where  planets  hide  their  rays, 
HaUs  where  artil'rons  thunder  plays, 
Fields  for  the  lightning's  path  of  fire. 
Wings  for  the  tempest's  vengefhl  ire, 
CanvasB  where  Iris  paints  her  bow. 
Urns  whence  the  crystal  torrents  flow : 
As  ye  float  along  o'er  the  ether  tide, 
I  gaze  with  joy  on  your  ensigns  wide. 

I'to  watch'd  ye  long  heaven's  bine  sea  o'er. 
Sailing  like  ships  on  an  unknown  shore. 
Spreading  your  silrery  sails  on  high. 
Walking  the  depths  of  the  azure  sky. 
Till  Fancy  inspired  did  upward  soar. 
And  enamour'd  grew  of  each  shape  ye  bore. 

Clouds  !  bright  Clouds  I  with  expanded  wing, 

What  images  to  the  mind  ye  bring ! 

Ye  tell  of  steeples,  and  lordly  towers ; 

Of  silYer  lakes,  and  enchanted  bowers ; 

Of  mountains  breathing  Tolcaaio  flame ; 

Of  ravines,  and  many  a  stretching  plain ; 

Of  crystal  caves,  and  of  golden  cells ; 

Of  seas  where  the  heavenly  mermaid  dwells ; 

Of  palaces  fair,  of  sapphire  thrones, 

Of  fairy  islands,  Elysian  homes; 


Of  pearly  blossoms  on  amber  trees. 

Of  Leviathans  bathing  in  purple  seas, 

Of  eagles  breasting  the  glorious  sun, 

Of  chariots  by  foaming  coursers  drawn, 

Of  giant  armies  in  wa^s  anay. 

Of  winged  Cupids  engaged  in  play. 

Of  angels  blowing  the  trump  of  Fame, 

And  of  thousand  things  which  yet  have  no  nsBe. 

Qouds !  bri^t  Clouds  !  I've  own'd  your  power, 

At  the  mom,  the  eve,  the  midnight  hour; 

I've  seen  ye  welcome  the  king  of  day 

In  Aurora's  glorious  array; 

Then  coasting  heaven  ye  have  sought  the  west, 

To  spread  a  oouch  for  the  red  sun's  rest ; 

I've  seen  ye  pillow  the  lady  moon 

In  fleece  as  white  as  the  snowy  bloom ; 

I've  seen  ye  lovingly  haste  away 

To  fling  a  veil  o'er  the  star's  bright  ray 

And  oft  have  I  stood  where  ye  I've  aeen, 

Coqueting  with  many  a  beauteous  thing. 

Clouds  !  bright  Qouds  !  your  fiutastic  power, 
Hath  beguiled  young  fimcy  many  an  hour ; 
The  eye  with  rapture  doth  oft  pursue 
Your  bounding  forms  through  the  boundless  bine, 
Till  we  wish,— the  wish  as  proud  as  vain,— 
To  eoast  with  your  speed  the  star-paved  pbua. 


THE  BATTLE  OP  NASEBY. 


Habo  by  the  source  of  Avon, 
When  the  great  heart  of  June 

Is  ftdl  of  blood,  and  beating 
To  Love's  most  loving  tune, 

A  deafening  shout  of  triumph 
The  atmosphere  divides; 

And  lo  !  there  come  with  Cromwell 
Seven  hundred  ^  Ironsides." 

No  more  abont  to-morrow 
Is  heard,  in  doubt  and  fear; 

The  victory  and  the  victor 
Seem  both  already  here. 

That  morrow  with  its  sunshine, 
Upon  two  armies  rose, 


Whose  pride  lay  quench'd  and  prostiate 
In  blood,  before  its  close. 

In  vain  impetuous  Rupert 
Broke  wounded  Ireton's  wing; 

And  vain  all  loyal  valour 
In  presence  of  the  king: 

For  outraged  men  had  gathered 
Round  England's  boldest  son— 

The  somewhat  more  than  monaieh, 
The  Man  of  Huntingdon  ! 

The  son,  an  English  mother 
Might  well  be  proud  to  bear. 

Who  fought  the  fight  of  flreedom, 
And  oonquer'd  every  uiere. 


LP. 
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(QmHnued/rom  page  373  ofcwr  June  number.) 


CHAFTER  Till. 

Two  days  after  the  oonyenation  related  in  last 
chapter,  the  brother  and  sister  again  set  off  on  a 
long  walk,  Blanche  having  declined  being  of  the 
party.  In  the  conrse  of  their  ramble  they  found 
themwlves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nenstift,  where 
dwelt  a  little  religions  community,  and  Gertrude 
proposed  they  should  enter. 

**  Willmgly !''  said  Herman.  '^  I  have  not  seen 
the  good  old  souls  for  a  long  time." 

They  were  readUy  admitted  and  hospitably 
refreshed.  The  good  ladies  were  busy  getting  in 
thdi  harvest,  that  is^  gathering  and  housing  the 
froit  from  the  orduuds  and  garden,  storing  up 
vegetables,  honey,  and  numerous  little  contorts 
for  the  winter,  with  which  they  not  only 
cheered  the  inmates  of  their  own  holy  mansion 
during  the  cold  season,  but  abo  furnished  a  little 
magazme  for  the  use  of  the  poor  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Often  were  the  sisters  of  Neustift  seen^ 
enTebped  in  their  gray-hooded  cloaks,  trotting 
with  a  basket  on  their  arm,  towards  the  cottage 
of  the  old  or  the  sick  peasant :  for  their  seclu- 
sion was  voluntary  ;  they  being  bound  by  no 
TOWS  save  that  of  celibacy. 

When  they  had  rested  some  time,  and  listened 
to  a  long  history  of  their  domestic  arrangements, 
Hennan  and  Gertrude  followed  sister  Waldrada 
to  the  garden,  where  her  presence  was  necessary. 
After  looking  at  the  large  bundles  of  savoury  and 
medicinal  h^bs,  hung  up  to  dry  for  winter  use, 
and  the  bee-hives  covered  with  a  thatched  roof  to 
protect  them  from  the  cold,  they  passed  on  to  the 
orchard. 

Having  given  the  necessary  instructions  to  those 
who  were  gathering  the  fruit,  sister  Waldrada  led 
the  way  to  a  low  door  in  the  waU  which  bounded 
the  little  domain.  This  door  she  unlocked  and 
opened,  showing  a  dear  and  rapid  stream  mur- 
muring over  its  rocky  bed ;  and  beyond  it  a  beau- 
tifbl  meadow  sheltered  by  forest  trees.  '^  That  is 
the  piece  of  ground  we  have  been  promised  a  lease 
<^^  she  saii^  with  a  face  beaming  with  satisfac- 
tion, as  she  pushed  back  the  door  and  pointed 
to  the  field.  ''  Will  it  not  be  a  charming  addition 
to  oni  orchards?*' 

*^  Charming  indeed !"  replied  Gertrude,  to  whom 
she  more  particularly  addressed  herself.  **  I  think 
yon  have  been  very  fortunate  in  obtaining  it." 

''Yes,"  said  the  good  sister.  ^Many,  many 
years  we  have  been  wishing  for  it»  but  the  Baron 
de  Muhlhausen,  to  whom  we  applied,  said  it  could 
not  be  had.  We  did  very  much  wish  for  it,  cer- 
tainly, and  were  greatly  grieved  that  we  could  not 
get  it  It  was  our  duty  to  be  thankful  for  the 
^vantages  we  already  possessed,  and  we  did  not 
murmur.  The  Almighty  rewards  the  meek  and 
patient  spirit,  and  has  compassion  on  the  humble. 


A  short  time  since,  Madame  de  Muhlhausen  came 
to  tell  us  she  had  spoken  to  a  friend  about  it,  and 
he  had  promised  her  that  we  should  have  it.  Oh 
that  was  a  day  of  jubilee  with  us !"  added  the 
nun  with  an  air  of  exultation,  as  she  led  the  way 
back.  ''Yes,  it  was  a  day  of  jubilee,  when  the 
noble  lady  came  to  tell  us  we  were  to  have  the 
JFo&aekunete." 

''The  Wolbaehioie$e r*  exclaimed  Gertrude, 
much  surprised,  "  Is  that  the  Wdbaehwiese  f" 

^'  Yes,"  replied  sister  Waldrada,  astonished  in 
her  turn  at  the  strong  interest  so  suddenly 
awakened  in  her  guest,  on  a  subject  to  which  she 
had  hitherto  listened  with  indifference,  or  at  most 
with  dvil  complaisance.  "  Yes,  that  is  the  Wol- 
wiete,  as  the  peasants  abridge  the  name  the  FFb/- 
fenbachunete,  as  it  should  be  called." 

"And  who  is  this  friend  of  the  Baron's," 
inquired  Gertrude^  "who  has  promised  you  a 
leaser 

"  Ah,  I  forget  his  name,"  said  Waldrada.  "  It 
was  a  foreign  name,  I  think,  and  I  have  a  bad 
memory  for  strange  names." 

"Was  if— said  Gertrude  hesitating.  "Was 
itDeSablonsT 

"  Yes,  yes,  that  is  the  name.  Do  you  know 
himr 

Herman,  who  had  listened  in  silence  to  the 
little  dialogue,  had  been  wholly  unable  to  account 
for  the  great  interest  his  sister  appeared  to  take 
in  the  subject  to  which  it  referred,  now  began  to 
comprehend  in  some  degree  its  source,  and  as  they 
returned  home  after  taking  leave  of  the  good 
ladies,  he  said,  "Do  tell  me,  Gertrude,  what  is  the 
history  of  this  little  meadow,  the  pretty  Wol- 
wiese,  that  you  should  have  been  so  stiurtled  at 
hearing  it  was  to  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
sisters  of  Neustift  r 

"I  confess  I  was  startled-^more  than  startled, 
for  I  was  vexed— sorry — to  hear  it.  But  you 
will  not  share  my  vexation  and  fears,  since  you 
have  none  of  what  you  call  my  gloomy  forebod* 
ings.  That  pretty  meisido  w,  which  has  been  disposed 
of  by  the  Choicer  De  Sablons,  belongs  to  our 
domain — is  my  mother's  property.  It  is  part  of 
a  tract  of  land  lately  exchiuiged  for  a  piece  of  the 
Kohlhof  that  intersected  the  neighbouring  estate 
of  Staubeck." 

"Ha! — Is  it  so  indeed?"  said  Herman  sur- 
prised. "Well,  it  must  be  confessed,  this  Monsieur 
De  Sablons  seems  pretty  certain  of  succeeding  in 
his  suit,  since  he  already  exercises  a  master's  right 
over  the  property !" 

They  now  walked  on  in  ailenoe,  occupied  pro- 
bably by  no  very  agreeable  thoughts.  Scarcely 
another  word  was  spoken  till  they  were  again  at 
home. 

As  they  entered  the  house,  they  met  Blanche 
with  an  anxious  and  melancholy  face.    She  ha 
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just  quitted  Lady  Felsenberg's  room,  who  had 
again  been  Ul.  Gertrude  hastened  to  her  mother, 
leaving  Herman  alone,  to  occupy  himaelf  with  Mb 
own  reflections,  which  were  not  just  now  the  most 
agreeable  companions. 

Spite  of  himself  and  the  cheerful  light  in  which 
he  had  determined  to  regard  the  futui'e,  he  felt 
his  spirits  insensibly  sinking.  In  vain  he  strug- 
gled against  the  depressing  influence,  that  seemed 
to  reign  throughout  the  house.  Every  thing  was 
changed.  Every  body  in  it  appeared  Xofed  that 
something  was  wrong,  although  no  one  knew 
what,  or  wherefore.  The  very  servants  crept 
about  silently,  and  with  anxious  fieuies,  as  if  appre- 
hensive of  some  unknown  danger. 

The  family,  with  the  exception  of  the  Grafln, 
met  at  dinner :  but  the  silent  meal  was  soon 
finished,  and  again  Herman  was  left  alone.  As 
he  took  his  solitary  way  through  his  favourite 
forest  haunts,  how  changed  did  every  thing 
appear !  Scarcely  a  fortnight  had  elapsed  since 
his  heart  had  bounded  with  delight  at  the  sight  of 
his  loved  home,  and  its  dear  inhabitants. 

How  bright,  how  beautiful  were  the  rainbow 
tints  which  had  then  coloured  all  around  him. 
And  now  dark  clouds  were  brooding  o'er  the  fairy 
landscape,  and  changing  all  to  gloom.  His 
mother  ill  and  unhappy.  His  betrothed,  his 
long-loved  Blanche,  cold,  silent,  avoiding  him,  and 
he  her,  as  by  mutual  consent.  His  gay  and 
laughter-loving  sister,  changed  to  a  grave  and 
timid  prophetess  of  ill. 

"  Alas  !  alas  !"  he  said,  ^^  that  prospect  of  the 
future  which  looked  so  bright  and  fair,  was  it  but 
the  mirage  of  the  desert,  which  has  vanished  and 
left  me  on  a  dreary  waste!" 

Not  long,  however,  could  thoughts  so  sad  occupy 
the  mind  of  one  like  Herman.  Soon,  with  the 
natural  elasticity  of  youthful  energy,  he  shook  ofi^ 
the  despondency  every  thing  around  him  seemed 
calculated  to  inspire,  and  gaily  exclaimed,  *'  I  will 
not  yield  without  a  struggle  to  the  power  of  this 
evil  influence.  Like  a  true  knight  I  will  attack 
the  bold  enchanter  who  has  thrown  his  wicked 
spells  over  our  house !  I  will  go  to  my  mother 
and  ask  an  explanation  of  the  mystery,  which 
seems  to  shroud  us  all  in  its  gloomy  folds.  And 
yet  I  know  not  well  how  to  do  this,  on  such  a 
subject.  No ;  the  explanation  must  come  from 
her:  I  must  wait:  but  I  will  not  despond.  I 
will  not  look  forward  boding  evil.  I  will  strive 
to  be  cheerful,  and  hope  that  aQ  may  yet  be 
weU." 

With  this  reasonable  and  philosophical  determi- 
nation, he  finished  his  soliloquy,  and  went  off  in 
search  of  occupation  that  might  best  enable  him  to 
execute  it. 

The  next  morning,  Lady  Felsenberg  appeared 
at  the  breakfast  table  as  usual,  and  though  weak 
and  languid  she  strove  to  be  cheerful,  and  snuled 
oocasionally  at  the  droll  things  Herman  uttered 
in  the  good-natured  attempt  to  enliven  the  party. 
But  her  smile  was  like  the  wintiy  sunbeam; 
bright,  but  not  warm.  It  came  not  from  the 
heart. 

Two  days  alter  this,  as  they  were  about  to  sepa- 


rate after  breakfast,  Bameck,  the  old  steward, 
entered  the  room  with  slow  and  hesitating  steps ; 
evidently  the  messenger  of  evil  tidings,  for  his 
eyes  were  full  of  tears.  Blanche  had  left  the 
room :  the  others  still  remained ;  and,  as  the  old 
man  advanced,  they  all  looked  up  at  him  with 
inquiring  eyes,  but  no  one  seemed  disposed  to 
question  him. 

At  length  he  said,  **  I  have  bad  news  to  t«lJ. 
Father  Saldorf  — " 

Their  tongues  were  simultaneously  set  free,  and 
as  Bameck  paused, ''  What  of  himT  broke  from 
the  lips  of  each. 

^^  Alas  for  ns  whom  he  hath  left  behind  !'^  said 
he.    *^  He  is  gone  to  a  better  place." 

'^  Dead  !"  exclaimed  the  countess.  ^'  Father 
Saldorf  dead!  my  friend  I  my  counsellor)  thi^ 
is  another  heavy  blowl"  She  burst  into  teais, 
and,  covering  her  face  with  her  handkerchief, 
sank  back  on  her  seat  and  continued  to  weep  in 
silence ;  while  Bameck  related  how  the  favour- 
able symptoms  of  the  malady  which  had  attacked 
Father  Saldorf  had  suddenly  given  way  to  other?^ 
indicating  the  fatal  result,  which  had  soon  after 
taken  place ;  and  he  died  blessing  and  praying  for 
the  happiness  of  the  family  whose  spiritual  guide 
he  had  been,  and  with  whom  he  had  lived  ^o 
many  years  in  the  mutual  interchange  of  kind- 
ness and  affection. 

When  the  steward  had  left  the  loom.  Lady 
Felsenberg  laid  her  arms  on  the  table,  and  hid  kr 
face  by  leaning  on  them.  In  this  position  she 
sat  so  long,  and  so  still,  that  Gertrude  (who  had 
been  struggling  with  her  own  grief,  that  she  might 
not  augment  that  of  her  mother,)  became  alarmed. 
She  went  to  her  and  said, ''  Mother!  dear  mother: 
Do  not  abandon  yourself  to  grief.  Remember  i: 
is  the  vdll  of  God !  We  should  not  grieve  oat  of 
measure." 

"  Grieve — ^no!"  said  she,  raising  her  head.  *•! 
know  well  it  is  the  will  of  God  to  remove  our  dear 
friend,  and  I  am  thankful  that  his  will  has  b««n 
thus  made  manifest  to  me." 

Gertmde  looked  at  her  with  astonishment: 
there  was  a  qniet  expression  on  her  face,  a  cabn 
solemnity,  every  trace  of  grief  had  disappearei 
her  eye  was  clear  and  bright.  As  she  spoke  she 
arose  from  her  seat,  stood  a  moment  grao^oliy 
erect,  then  with  a  firm,  elastic  step  quitted  the 
room.  No  signs  of  weakness  and  languor  re- 
mained. 

"  May  the  holy  saints  protect  us  from  such  ft 
misfortune!"  said  Herman,  advancing  towani§ 
his  sister;  "but  I  greatly  fear  this  terrible  new^ 
has  shaken  our  mother's  intellect.  Her  face  boiv 
no  trace  of  sorrow.  Her  eye  sparkled,  I  might 
say  flashed,  as  she  passed  me. — ^Yesy  it  was  a  flash 
of  triumph ;  as  if  die  had  got  rid  of  an  enemj. 
instead  of  having  lost  a  dear  and  respected  frieoi 
The  influence  of  Father  Saldorf  must  have  hecom^ 
irksome,  and  have  been  unwillingly  submitted  to 
by  her." 

«  No.  Oh  no !  I  am  sure  it  was  not  so !'*  sftid 
Grertrude.  "  He  was  too  good,  too  gentle,  too  kind : 
my  mother  was  sincerely  attached  to  him.  I  ^^« 
as  you  did,  the  strange  calmness  that  so  soon  di^* 
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placed  the  ezpressioii  of  sorrow  on  her  face.  I 
know  not  how  to  account  for  it;  but  there  was 
nothing  like  insanity  about  it.  I  never  saw  it 
more  strongly  characterized  by  intelligence^- by 
cool  eoUected  inteUect." 

''It  is  strange!  yeiy  strange!"  said  Herman, 
mtuiiig,  and  thus  the  scene  ended. 

From  this  time,  although  the  Countess  some- 
times wept  at  the  mention  of  Father  Saldor^  or  as 
the  recollection  of  the  good  old  priest  came  to  her 
memoiy,  yet  her  health  mended  greatly;  she 
became  stronger  and  more  cheerful  than  i^e  had 
been  for  some  time  past,  and  affairs  wore  an  air 
of  cahn  quiet  for  some  days ;  when  one  morning, 
as  Heiman  was  returning  from  the  chase,  he  was 
met  by  Bameck,  who  appeared  to  haye  been 
eagerly  watching  for  him.  As  the  old  man  ap- 
proached him  he  saw  by  the  troubled  expression 
of  his  face  that  something  was  wrong.  ^*Ach  mein 
Herr!"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  am  glad  you  are  come, 
I  haTe  been  waiting  for  you  a  long  time.  I 
came  to  tell  you  that  a  messenger— >a  servant  I 
beliete  of  the  Chevalier  De  Sablons,  is  arrived, 
mth  some  portmanteaus  and  packages." 

"  Well,  my  good  friend,"  said  Herman,  some- 
what sharply,  not  much  pleased  probably  with  the 
intelligence,  *^  this  is  no  affair  of  mine.  It  is  to 
yoor  lady  his  arrival  should  be  announced.  His 
master,  I  suppose,  is  on  the  road,  and  will  soon 
be  here  also.  He  will  be  my  mothers  guest:  go 
to  her  with  the  news." 

^Alas,  sir!"  said  the  old  man  sorrowfully, 
'^  it  is  because  I  have  already  told  my  lady,  and 
on  account  of  the  orders  she  has  given  me  that  I 
hare  been  so  anxiously  watching  for  you,  that 
yon  may  do  T^hat  I  could  not :  try  your  influence, 
or,  I  beseech  you,  and  prevail  on  her  to  counter- 
mand them." 

**  Why,  then,  what  are  the  orders  she  has  given  ?" 
inquired  Hernoan,  surprised. 

^'lam  commanded,"  he  replied,  **to  send  the 
Bemnt  and  tbe  packages  instantly  back  to  where 
they  came  from,  or,  at  least,  to  dismiss  them  from 
the  casUe." 

"Well,"  said  Herman,  "as  I  told  you,  this  is 
my  mother's  affair,  not  mine,  Johann  Bameck. 
She  will  receive,  or  refuse  at  her  pleasure,  the 
Tiait  of  this,  or  any  other  gentleman ;  and  suffer 
his  servants  and  baggage  to  remain  in  the  house, 
or  send  them  from  it  at  her  option." 

"Oh, sir!"  exclaimed  Bareneck,  with  a  deeper 
shade  of  trouble  and  vexation  on  his  face,  **  you 
do  not,  or  you  will  not,  understand  me  I  Has  my 
lady,"  he  said,  hesitating,  "  never  told  you " 

''Told  me  what?"  inquired  Herman,  finding 
nothing  followed.    *'  What  should  she  teU  me  ? " 

''CW  Lord!"  said  the  old  man,  in  great  per- 
plexity, "  may  the  saints  guide  me  I  What  am  I 
to  dor 

**  I  love  my  lady  !*  he  continued,  while  the  tears 
filled  his  eyes  and  slowly  trickled  down  his  face. 
**  I  nursed  her  before  she  could  walk  :  I  helped  to 
teach  her  to  walk.  How  she  would  laugh,  and 
her  pretty  bright  eyes  would  sparkle,  when  she 
had  tottered  a  few  steps  and  caught  my  knee; 
and,  when  she  came  from  France,  a  fine  young 


lady,  what  tricks  she  used  to  play  me,  and  I  only 
loved  her  the  more  for  the  mischief  she  did  me  ; 
for  it  did  me  good  to  hear  her  merry  laugh,  and 
to  see  the  dimples  in  her  cheeks.  I  have  always 
been  with  her,  and  I  worked  hard  to  get  her  out 
of  the  difficulties  her  first  husband  brought  upon 
her." 

"Her  jifr«t  husband?"  said  Herman,  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  The  Lord  be  good  unto  me  1  I  think  my  old 
brain  is  well-nigh  addled  with  all  the  troubles 
and  vexations,  that  have  been,  and  are  like  to  be. 
I  hardly  know  what  I  am  talldng  about." 

Hennan,  who  had  hitherto  shown  nothing  but 
impatience  to  break  up  a  conversation  that  was 
unpleasant  to  him,  and  to  get  away,  now  stood 
rooted  to  the  spot.  He  now  thought  he  saw  a 
solution  to  the  mystery  which  hung  over  the 
house.  And  yet  again,  when  the  strangely  incon- 
sistent conduct  of  his  mother  came  to  his  recollec- 
tion, the  clouds  seemed  to  thicken  round  him,  and 
shroud  him  in  deeper  darkness. 

"Bameck,"  he  said  gravely,  "tell  me  what 
you  know,  and  what  you  fear.  For  your  lady's 
sake,  tell  me  all.  For  thus  only  shall  I  know 
what  course  to  pursue.— Is  she— -is  she  married  V 
"Nay,  sir,"  said  the  old  servant,  with  some 
hesitation,  "  why  ask  me  such  a  question  ?  Is  it 
likely  that  I  should  be  intrusted  with  a  secret  of 
which  you  are  left  in  ignorance  ?" 

"What then  do  you  wish  me  to  do?  and  for 
what  purpose  do  you  seek  my  interference?" 
inquired  Herman,  who  saw,  whatever  Bameck 
might  know,  he  was  little  disposed  to  tell. 

"For  the  purpose  of  preventing  mischief,  to 
prevent  my  lady  from  doing  herself  an  injury,  by 
angering  and  irritating  a  man  who — who  never 
forgets  an  injury,  as  I  have  been  told." 

"  There  is  no  great  injury  in  refusing  a  visit," 
said  Herman. 

The  old  man  again  looked  vexed,  and  repeated 
impatiently,  "A  visit  1  a  visit!  The  Chevalier 
sent  instructions ^oniers  —to  me^  to  have  stalls 
ready  for  his  horses,  and  beds  for  his  friends,  and 
the  servants  whom  he  should  bring  with  him. 
Do  you  think,  sir,  he  would  have  sent  orders  if 
he  did  not  believe  he  had  a  right  to  be  obeyed  ?" 

"  Certainly  not.  But  he  might  mistake  the 
extent  of  his  power,  as  it  appears  he  has  done, 
since  my  mother  has  countermanded  these  orders. 
Depend  on  it  he  has  overrated  his  authority,  and 
fancied  himself  possessed  of  power  which  does  not 
exist." 

The  old  man  groaned,  but  remained  silent,  and 
Herman  continued  —  "If  you  are  so  fearful  of 
irritating  this  gentleman,  why  did  you  not  try  to 
dissuade  the  Gr&fin  from  her  purpose?" 

"Why  did  I  not  try?"  again  impatiently  ex- 
claimed Bameck.  "  I  went  down  on  my  knees 
to  her,  to  entreat  her  not  to  persbt  in  this  rash 
and  dangerous  plan.  But  she  would  not  listen  to 
me ;  oh  no,  she  would  not  let  me  speak.  Go  to 
her  yourself,  sir.  She  loves  you :  she  has  always 
loved  you  better  than  any  thing  on  the  earth. 
Perhaps  you  may  prevail  on  her  to  be  more  tea- 
I  sonable." 
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^'I  will,  I  will  go  to  her,  Bameck/'  said 
Henuaiiy  much  moved  with  the  earnest  tone  and 
anxious  Dace  of  the  futhfnl  old  senrant. 

He  now  left  him  and  went  slowly  on  towards 
the  house,  pondering  on  what  he  had  heard,  and 
soliloquizing  by  the  way.  *^  My  dear,  imprudent 
mother  is,  I  greatly  fear,  the  wife  of  this  man,  of 
whom  nobody  speaks  well :  and  yet  they  know 
nothing  of  him.  It  is  but  prejudice  perhaps:  I 
will  still  hope.'* 

As  he  entered  the  house  he  met  Gertrude,  and 
he  determined  to  relate  to  her  what  had  passed  in 
his  oonversation  with  Bameck,  and  hear  what  she 
would  advise  on  the  subject. 

When  he  had  concluded,  she  said,  ^'  Alas !  the 
affair  is  worse  even  than  my  fears  had  represented 
it.  This  man  is  her  husband.  She  is  already  his 
wife :  or  he  has  possessed  himself  of  means  by 
which  he  can  compel  her  to  marry  him.  Old 
Bameck  is  right.  She  is  in  his  power,  and  we 
must  try  to  conciliate,  rather  than  exasperate 
him.  Gt>  to  her,  Herman,  and  try  to  make  her 
more  reasonable." 

"  Would  it  not  be  better  for  you  to  undertake 
this  office  r' 

"No,  no,"  she  replied.  "  It  is  you  who  can  in- 
fluence her  if  any  one  can.  My  dear  unfortunate 
mother !  It  was  her  love  for  you  that  has  helped 
to  ensnare  her.  The  villain — for  such  I  believe 
him — won  her  by  his  pretended  interest  in  your 
fiftte,  and  the  power  he  affected  to  possess  of  pro- 
moting your  fortune  through  his  relation,  the 
Count  de  Croy." 

"The  Count  de  Croy!"  exclaimed  Herman. 
"  If  he  has  any  interest  with  him  he  cannot  be  the 
man  you  represent  him.  Are  you  not  all  indulging 
an  unfounded  prejudice  against  this  gentleman  ? 
I  begin  to  hope  it  may  be  so.  At  any  rate  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  ascertain  who  and  what  he  is, 
this  Chevalier  De  Sablons,  by  an  application  to 
the  Count  himself,  to  whom  I  am  Imown,  and 
who  is  now  in  Flanders." 

"Ah,  Herman,"  she  said,  "  it  is  difficult  for  an 
honourable  heart  like  yours  to  believe  tbia  msL-n 
treacherous  and  deceitful.  But  ask  yourself,  do 
you  think  my  mother  would  have  resolved  to  re- 
nounce and  defy  him,  had  she  not  discovered, 
although  unhappily  too  late,  that  he  is  not  what 
he  has  represented  himself  to  be  ?" 

"I  know  not  what  to  think,"  he  said.  "But 
one  point  at  least  is  clear ;  we  must  try  to  keep 
the  peace  between  them,  if  possible.  I  will  there- 
fore go  to  her  at  once." 

He  found  the  Countess  in  her  own  room,  with  a 
vexed  and  flushed  face,  as  if  she  had  been  angry 
or  agitated.  Or  it  might  be  that  she  anticipated 
an  unpleasant  discussion  from  the  very  grave  face 
of  her  son,  which  seldom  wore  an  expression  so 
solemn  as  that  with  which  he  now  entered,  closed 
the  door,  and  sat  down  in  silence.  She  tried  to 
utter  some  common  phrase,  but  the  words  seemed 
to  die  on  her  lips.  She  felt  that  Herman  was  come 
to  seek  an  explanation— that  she  was  about  to  be 
put  on  her  trial.  He  also  was  greatly  embarrassed. 
He  hardly  knew  in  what  way  to  begin  the  conver- 
sation. 


At  length  he  said,  "  Bameck  tells  me,  mother, 
that  you  have  ordered  him  to  dismiss  the  serraiit, 
and  remove  the  property  of  the  Chevalier  De  Sab- 
lons from  the  house.  Is  not  this  rather  an  an- 
courteous  mode  of  proceeding  with  a  friend?" 

"  Perhaps  it  is,''  she  replied ;  "  but  thu  gentle- 
man is  not  my  friend — nor  yours,  Herman.  1 
have  reason  to  think  ill  of  him,  and  have  resolved 
to  hold  no  farther  intercourse  with  him." 

"  But  surely  there  are  ways  of  breaking  np  an 
acquaintance  of  long  continuance  and  great  in- 
timacy, as  this  has  been,  more  decorous^  and  ks 
violent." 

"  Doubtless,  Herman ;  but  none  more  prompt 
and  decided,  and  therefore  none  so  eligible." 

"  Dear  mother,"  he  said  earnestly,  ^'  be  not  nsh, 
I  beseech  you !  Think  well  what  you  are  about 
to  do.  If,  as  I  believe,  you  have  given  the  Cheva- 
lier De  Sablons  rights  over  your  person  and  pro- 
perty, you  cannot  cancel  them  by  expelling  his 
servant  from  your  house.  You  must  suffer  me  to 
speak  openly  on  this  subject,  mother." 

She  was  about  to  interrupt  him,  but  he  con- 
tinued, "  First  listen  to  me.  Hear  what  I  have 
to  say,  I  beg  of  you.  Your  whole  future  happi- 
ness is  at  stake,  and  I  must  speak  plainly  to  yon. 
You  have,  as  I  believe,  given  this  gentleman  i 
right  of  control  over  your  person  and  property ; 
and  since  you  have  done  so  you  have  repented  the 
action,  and  wish  it  undone.  You  have  conceired 
a  prejudice  against  him,  founded  or  unfounded." 
The  GrUfin  made  a  movement  of  impatience, 
but  remained  silent. 

"  But  I  entreat  you  to  consider  that,  however 
irksome  to  you  may  be  the  yoke  you  have  im- 
posed on  yourself,  you  cannot  by  rashness  tad 
violence  remove  it ;  but  you  may,  and  wiU,  raider 
it  more  galling  and  insupportable."  He  paused, 
and  she  replied, — 

"  If  I  had  given  him  a  right  to  control  me— 
which,  however,  I  do  not  admit  —  it  would  have 
been  in  the  belief  that  it  was  accorded  to  an 
honourable  and  high-principled  man,  who  would 
have  used  it  only  to  promote  the  interest,  and 
to  secure  the  welfare,  of  those  who  belong  tu 
me,  as  well  as  to  ensure  my  own  happinessi 
It  would  have  been  a  bond  signed  in  the 
hope  and  expectation  of  its  proving  beneficial 
to  all  parties.  If,  after  having  bestowed  this 
power,  and  signed  thb  bond,  I  should  disoover 
that  the  other  partner  in  it  had  neither  the 
means  nor  the  will  to  perform  the  contnwrt; 
that,  so  far  from  adding  to  their  mutual  happi- 
ness, it  would  have  rendered  both  miserable; 
that^  instead  of  promoting  the  interest  of  thosi; 
who  were  dear  to  me,  it  would  have  deeply 
injured  them;  should  I  not  be  justified  in  break- 
ing through  ties  imposed  on  me  by  treacheiy 
and  deceit?" 

^^No,"  said  Herman,  ^*I  think  you  would 
not.  If  you  had  sworn  to  fulfil  the  conditions 
of  a  contract,  and  refused  to  do  so,  becao^ 
another  set  the  example,  you  would,  I  oonceir^ 
be  equally  guilty." 

^^How!"  she  said  angrily,  forgetting  how 
much  she  admitted.    ''Do  you  bold  that  I  ba^ 
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no  right  to  break  fetters  that  neyer  could  have 
bound  me  but  by  the  agency  of  fraud  and 
klaefaood?  Do  you  hold  that  I  am  bound  to 
injure  those  who  are  near  and  dear  to  me, 
because  a  stranger  and  a  villain  has,  with 
unparalleled  baseness,  duped  and  deceiyed  me? 
—that  I  am  bound  to  destroy  the  good  and 
the  innocent,  that  crafty  vice  may  triumph? 
Xo,  Hemian  !  no !  It  is  my  sacred  duty  to 
brok  these  chains." 

"This  is  frightful  sophistry,  my  dear  mother,'' 
he  said,  greatly  pained.  **  U  arguments  sudi 
as  these  were  admitted,  what  would  become  of 
the  ties  that  bind  society?  Were  this  plea 
allowed,  honour  and  honesty  would  be  words 
without  meaning." 

'^ Sophistry!"  she  exdaimed,  rinng  from  her 
seat,  her  face  flushed  and  her  eyes  sparkling. 
"No!  it  is  reason,  nature,  and  common  sense. 
So  £ur  as  common  cases  are  concerned,  you 
may  he  right;  as  a  general  rule  your  argument 
mj  be  good.  But  this  is  no  common  case ; 
this  is  an  exception  to  the  rule.  For  common 
minds  to  be  governed  by  giyen  rules,  eyen 
under  extraordinary  circumstances,  is  natural ; 
but  a  higher  order  of  intellect  disdains  to  be 
chained  down  by  these  conyentionalities.  Under 
the  pressure  of  eyents,  the  approach  of  eyils  for 
which  the  customary  rules  of  society  offer  no 
fittmg  remedy,  a  superior  mind  dares  to  break 
throogh  these  artificial  trammels,  and  strike  out 
a  road  for  itself.  The  duty  of  a  person  placed 
in  this  position  is  simple,  clear,  and  perfectly 
defined.  The  law  of  nature  supersedes  all  other 
laws.  A  mother's  first  duty  is  to  protect  her 
ehildienand  their  rights.  Whateyer  may  inter- 
fere with  this  she  must  boldly  push  aside,  at 
whaterer  peril  to  herself,  until  success  shall 
crown  her  efforts.  This  I  know  and  feel  to  be 
a  high  and  sacred  duty,  and  I  shall  endeayour 
to  folfil  it,  at  whateyer  cost  to  myself." 

Herman  knew  not  what  arguments  to  oppose 
to  reasoning  such  as  this,  to  this  logic  of  the 
heart.  After  a  short  pause  he  said,  wiUi  a  forced 
smile,  for  his  heart  was  heayy,  "  We  will  say  no 
more,  my  own  dear  mother,  about  the  right  and 
the  wrong  in  this  affair ;  but  suffer  me  to  ask 
jou,doyou  belieye  you  can  browbeat  and  frighten 
this  gentleman  into  submission,  or  force  him  to 
surrender  the  authority  with  which  you  haye 
invested  him?" 

^'Herman/'  she  said,  ^^  I  request  you  not  to 
interfere  in  this  business  in  any  way.  Leaye  it 
to  me  to  act  as  I  may  think  best.  Be  sure  you 
cumot  aid :  but  you  may  injure  me ! " 

So  saying  she  left  the  room,  and  Herman,  with 
a  hea?y  depression  of  spirits,  again  sought  his 
sister. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Gebtrudb  was  watching  for  him,  and  eagerly 
questioned  him  with  regard  to  what  had  passed, 
and  whether  he  had  succeeded  in  stopping  the 
expulsion  of  the  Chevalier's  senrant. 

"No,  oh  noT'  he  replied,  "nothing  can  be 


done.  We  must  remain  quiet,  and  let  my  mother 
take  her  own  course.  She  says  we  may  injure, 
but  cannot  aid  her.  What  is  her  purpose  I  know 
not ;  but  she  thinks  she  is  in  the  path  of  duty,  and 
is  steadily  bent  on  pursuing  it.  I  confess  I  can 
no  longer  look  forward  with  the  cheering  hope  I 
haye  hitherto  had ;  for  at  the  same  time  that  she 
evidently  entertains  a  very  bad  opinion  of  him, 
she  has  unequiyocally  admitted — although  not 
directly  acknowledged  —  that  she  has  made  him 
her  master,  and  fears  him  as  such.  All  I  can 
now  hope  is,  that  you  may  all  be  mistaken  in  the 
character  of  this  man." 

Gertrude  shook  her  head  in  silence,  and  they 
parted. 

During  the  next  few  days  scarcely  any  inter- 
course took  place  between  the  lady  and  her  chil- 
dren. She  seemed  studiously  to  avoid  any  private 
conversation  with  them.  Blanche  only,  of  the 
young  people,  kept  her  place  at  her  side,  in  which 
she  appeared  to  have  been  reinstated  since  the 
illness  of  the  Grafin. 

De  Sablons'  servant  had  announced  that  his 
master  would  arrive  on  the  sixth  day ;  three  had 
already  passed.  A  mome  and  melancholy 
silence  spread  through  the  house  :  a  heavy  depres- 
sion seemed  to  weigh  on  all, — an  anticipation, 
a  fear,  of  some  unknown  and  ill-defined  evil.  The 
Grafin  herself,  usually  so  gay,  bore  a  grave  and 
preoccupied  face;  Gertrude,  Herman,  and  Blanche, 
aU  looked  pensive  and  unhappy,  and  the  expression 
of  their  faces  was  faithfully  reflected  by  the  old 
and  the  attached  members  of  the  household.  Even 
the  joyous  and  light-hearted  Fritz  appeared  to 
sink  under  the  sombre  spell. 

On  the  fourth  day  a  messenger  came  from  the 
Baron  von  Miihlhausen,  announcing  a  visit  from 
himself  and  family,  provided  it  suited  the  Coun- 
tess to  receive  them.  They  were  at  breakfast 
when  the  message  was  delivered,  and  excited  some 
surprise,  as  the  houses  of  Muhlhausen  and  Felsen- 
berg,  had  not  lately  been  on  the  most  cordial 
terms.  The  Grafin  appeared  to  hesitate,  as  if 
undecided  .whether  to  accept  or  refuse  the  visit, 
when  Herman  and  Grertrude  both  exclaimed,  "  Oh 
do  not  let  them  come !  send  a  civil  excuse." 

"  And  why  should  they  not  come  ? "  she  said. 

"  Dear  mother,"  said  Grertrude,  "  how  can  we 
entertain  friends  when  we  are  so — so  little  inclined 
to  see  strangers?  especially  these  Miihlhausens 
who  "  she  stopped,  recollecting  she  was  touch- 
ing an  interdicted  subject.  But  Uie  abrupt  pause 
appeared  to  have  excited  a  fresh  train  of  ideas  in 
the  mind  of  her  mother,  for  she  repeated  in  a  low 
voice,  as  if  speaking  to  herself  rather  than  to  her 
daughter, — 

"These  Muhlhausens— yes,  it  was  through 
them  that  this-——"  she  also  paused  and  seemed 
to  reflect.  "  You  would  say,  Gertrude,  that  we 
are  moping  and  melancholy.  The  best  reason  in 
the  world  for  inviting  visiters.  We  wiU  invite 
all  our  neighbours  and  entertain  them  hospi- 
tably." 

A  servant  was  summoned,  the  Baron's  messenger 
dismissed  with  a  thankful  acceptance  of  the  prof- 
fered yisit,  and  other  messengers  despatched  to 
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the  neighboaring  families^  requesting  their  com- 
pany on  the  second  day  from  the  present.  As 
many  of  them  lived  at  a  considerable  distance,  it 
was  announced  that  beds  would  be  proTided« 

(xertrude  and  Herman,  while  they  listened  in 
silence  to  these  arrangements^  could  only  exchange 
a  glance  of  wonder,  hardly  able  to  decide  whether 
they  were  glad  or  sorry.  Certainly  they  were 
dull  and  melancholy  enough,  and  there  is  some- 
thing congenial  to  the  taste  of  youth  in  the  bustle 
and  gaiety  attending  the  meeting  of  strangers. 
Butyet,imder  the  present  circumstances  —  with 
spirits  depressed,  and  heavy  hearts— -to  be  called 
on  to  appear  gay  themselves,  and  to  promote 
gaiety  in  their  guests,  was  a  difficult  if  not  an 
irksome  task.  But  it  must  be  done.  The  fiat 
had  gone  forth.  When  Lady  Felsenberg  had 
given  orders  for  the  necessary  preparations,  she 
said,  —  ^' We  have  not  given  an  entertainment 
since  Herman  returned.  We  shall  have  a  host. 
We  must  exhibit  ouiaelves  in  our  gayest  colours, 
and  show  them  how  meriy  we  can  be." 

A  strange  commentary  on  this  gay  speech  was 
the  deep  involuntaiy  sigh  with  which  she  sank 
back  on  her  seat,  and  fell  into  a  profound  reverie. 

All  needful  preparations  having  been  made  for 
their  reception,  on  the  second  day  arrived  a  nume- 
rous and  noble  company,  rejoicing  in  the  oppor^ 
tunity  which  seldom  presented  itself  of  exhibiting 
their  splendour  and  their  taste — of  enjoying  the 
dear  delight  of  seeing  and  of  being  seen.  We 
shall  not  stop  to  tell  what  these  preparations  were, 
nor  recount  how  gorgeous  were  the  liveries  of  the 
serving-men  who  waited  on  the  guests.  Not  being 
bound  to  spin  out  this  our  true  tale  to  any  given 
length,  we  shall  not  even  tell  whether  the  right 
noble  gentlemen  there  assembled,  carved  the  meat 
on  the  trenchers  of  the  lovely  ladles  with  their 
daggers,  and  the  said  fair  dames  conveyed  the 
viands  so  carved,  to  their  mouths  with  nature's 
own  forks — their  pretty  digits.  None  of  these 
things  shall  we  explain,  but  get  on  with  our  story 
by  saying  that  the  numerous  and  noble  guests 
were  received  by  the  hostess  arrayed  in  her  robes 
of  state,  and  decked  with  her  most  costly  jewels. 
All  were  received,  and  among  them  **  these  Muhl- 
hausens,"  with  a  welcome  as  glad  and  as  sincere 
as  the  *^  dear  five  hundred  friends ''  of  great  ladies 
generally  meet  with. 

A  splendid  and  plentiful  repast  was  served  in 
the  great  haU,  to  which  the  guests  did  ample 
justice,  and  then  retired  to  the  saloons,  where 
numbcnrless  waxen  torches  threw  their  bright  light 
on  the  grim  figures  of  the  arras,  and  on  the  many- 
coloured  hempen  mats,  and  the  glossy  wolf  and 
bear  skins  which  had  displaced  the  green  reeds 
of  summer  on  the  floors,  and  aided  the  blazing 
logs  in  the  chimneys  in  diffusing  an  agreeable 
warmth  around. 

Every  thing  had  gone  right,  every  body  was  in 
his  proper  place,— a  great  marvel:  content  and 
gaiety  reigned,  or  seemed  to  reign  in  the  assembly. 
Many  hours  had  elapsed  since  dinner,  and  already 
some  of  the  elder  guests  were  luxuriating  by 
anticipation  in  the  dainties  which  were  to  cover 
the  flupper^table,  when  a  dight  bustle  took  place 


in  the  antechamber.  Herman  went  to  aseeriain 
the  cause  ;  and,  immediately  advancing  to  his 
mother,  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  '^  The  Chenlier 
De  Sabloni^  madam,  demands  admittance !  What 
is  your  pleasure?" 

*^  Let  him  enter, "  she  said,  with  a  fiwe  paler 
than  usual,  but  no  other  dgn  of  emotion  was 
visible  to  the  keenly-scrutinizing  glances  which 
were  directed  towards  her.  Only  the  ear  of  her 
son,  shaipened  by  affection,  detected  the  tiemuloas 
tone  of  voice  with  which  the  words  were  altered, 
as  she  arose  from  her  seat,  and  stood  hanghty  and 
erect,  but  apparently  calm  and  quiet,  to  receive  him. 

The  Chevalier  De  Sablons  was  amioonoed  witli 
his  friends,  Les  Sieurs  Durochet,  Pr^rille,  De» 
Marais,  and  Von  Bonstetten.  The  compuij,  w 
some  of  whom  De  Sablona  was  personally  known, 
and  to  all  of  them  by  name,  roused  by  a  feeling  of 
curiosity,  in  consequence  of  the  various  reports  in 
drculation  relative  to  an  alliance  between  him  anJ 
their  hostess,  now  fixed  theur  eyes  upon  her,  as  L^ 
they  hoped  to  discover  her  real  sentiments  towards 
him.  The  face  of  Madame  de  MuhlhauBeQ  mk 
something  like  a  malidous  smile.  Many  old 
friends  who  wished  her  well,  were  gFa?e  ani 
anxious.  Gertrude,  Herman,  and  Blanche,  ma^ 
instinctively  to  rally  round  her,  as  if  to  pioter. 
her  from  some  danger. 

The  Chevalier  De  Sablons  was  dressed  in  a  suit 
of  dark«coloured  velvet,  slashed  and  puffed  with 
white  satin,  which  set  off  his  fine  pexson  aiki 
handsome  face  to  the  greatest  advantage ;  an<l  a 
he  advanced  up  the  room  followed  by  ih«  geotie- 
men  in  his  train,  his  plumed  hat  in  his  )mi 
his  short  mantle  swinging  gracefully  from  M> 
shoulders,  he  appeared  the  very  perBonificstton  i*^ 
manly  beauty. 

A  murmur  of  admiration  buzzed  thnwgh  th. 
room  :  but  no  one  welcomed  him,  not  a  foot  wa» 
moved  to  meet  him.  Herman,  who  had  watelu« 
for  his  appearance  with  eager  curionty,  no  soone: 
saw  him  than  he  said  to  himself,  ^  Gertrode  b 
right ;  he  is  indeed  a  dangerous  man  1  enuBO^J 
handsome,  and  one  few  women  could  resist" 

As  he  traversed  the  apartment,  he  howedtc 
the  guests,  and  again  and  more  lowly  to  her  whe& 
he  reached  the  countess,  and  would  have  taken 
her  hand :  but  she  withheld  it,  and  stood  ^ 
haughtily  erect.  A  passing  shade  clouded  his 
face,  and  a  frown  for  a  moment  displaced  th; 
smile  with  which  he  had  advanced.  Bat  again  it 
was  all  sunshine,  in  appearance  at  leaat,  and  b^ 
said,  <<  After  the  great  condescension  yoa  hare 
shown  me,  madam  —  the  high  honour  you  ha^^ 
done  me — I  trust  yon  will  add  to  the  gratitude  l 
owe  yon,  by  presenting  me  to  your  friends." 

"  By  what  name,  and  in  what  character  wui- 
you  wish  to  be  presented,  sir  ?  "  she  said,  gr««|y* 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  in  silencei  ^''' 
a  droll,  whimsical,  ironical  expression,  and  th^^ 
said,  laughing,  ^' Any  name  ^oti  may  be  please' 
to  bestow  upon  me  I  am  bound  to  cherish/' 

She  made  no  reply  to  this  speech,  bnt  tam^^ 
to  the  company,  she  said,  "  My  friends  and  gn«^ 
this  gentleman  requests  me  •— —  * 

«« Mother,  dear  mother  I    For  God's  akewfl^"' 
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on  what  yoti  an  about  to  do ! "  cried  Herman^  in 
a  low  but  eager  voice^  terribly  apprehensive  of 
the  result. 

^Herman,"  she  replied,  in  the  same  low  tone, 
but  with  a  contracted  brow,  **  do  not^  by  ill-timed 
and  nselesa  remonstrance,  render  still  more  difficult 
th«  teirible  task  I  have  to  perform. — This  gentle- 
man wishes  to  be  presented  to  you,  my  guests. 
He  desires  me  to  name  him.  To  many  of  you  he 
is  already  known  as  the  Chevalier  De  l^blons, 
a  native  of  France.  By  his  earlier  and  more 
intimate  associates,  I  have  reason  to  believe  he 
would  be  recognised  only  by  the  name  of  Barto 
ViUanova,  an  Italian.  His  profession  or  occupa- 
tion   "  she  paused,  and  turning  to  the  Che- 

yalier  said,  ^*  Do  you  wish  me  to  go  on^  sir  ?  " 

*'As  you  please,  madam ! "  he  replied  haughtily, 
straggling  against  the  surprise  and  dismay  which 
for  a  moment  blanched  his  cheek,  and  shook  his 
frame.  **  It  matters  little  what  names  you  may 
thmk  proper  to  allot  me,  since  they  are  all  super- 
seded by  that  of  Graf  von  Felsenbeig,  which,  as 
TOUT  husband,  I  claim  I " 

**I  will  not  affect  surprise,"  she  said,  calmly, 
for  I  had  been  informed  that  you  had  conceived 
the  project  you  have  now  announced,  and  I  pre- 
sume you  have  not  omitted  to  furnish  yourself 
with  some  sort  of  documents  to  aid  you  in  making 
oat  a  plausible  case.  It  was  in  order  to  have 
them  publicly  examined  that  I  requested  the  pre- 
sence of  my  noble  guests,  as  soon  as  I  knew  you 
intended  to  honour  me  with  a  visit." 

As  she  uttered  this  with  an  air  of  quiet  self- 
possession,  De  Sablons  looked  at  her  with  amaze- 
ment. 

"  Is  it  your  intention,  then,  to  deny  your  mar- 
riage, madam?  answer  me,  Madame  de  JFelsen- 
berg!" 

^  1  think,  after  what  I  have  said,  that  question 
is  unnecessary,  sir,"  she  replied. 

'*  You  have  taken  a  strange  course,  and  a  bold 
one,  it  must  be  admitted,"  he  said.  **  Will  you 
give  me  leave  to  summon  Father  Saldorf  ? " 

A  solemn  pause  ensued ;  no  one  spoke.  At 
length  the  Baron  de  Muhlhausen  said,  '*  Father 
Saldorf  is  dead." 

**  Dead  ! "  repeated  De  Sablons,  ^'  and  who  has 
succeeded  to  his  office  ?  Who  has  charge  of  the 
registers  r' 

The  register  was  produced,  but  no  entry  appeared 
to  corroborate  his  assertion.  In  vain  he  and  his 
friends  turned  over  the  leaves  ;  in  vain  page  after 
page  was  examined  and  re-examined.  At  length, 
folly  convinced  it  contained  not  what  he  sought^ 
he  turned  with  a  fierce  scowl,  and  an  eye  flashing 
with  fury,  and  said,  *^  I  demand  that  your  servants, 
Johann  Bameck  and  Esther  Griffindale,  be  sum- 
moned—  yet  what  would  that  avail,"  he  added  ; 
'^they  would  speak  but  as  they  were  directed. 
But  here,"  suddenly  advancing  and  seizing  tlie 
hand  of  Blanche,  ^'is  a  witness  who  will  tell  the 
truth.  I  appeal  to  you,  Mademoiselle  !  you 
know  I  am  the  husband  of  Madame  de  Felsen- 
beig." 

Poor  Blanche  was  at  that  moment  the  most 
luihappy  peiBon  of  tho  assembly*    She  could  not 


but  understand  the  bold  plan  her  aunt  had  formed 
to  defeat  the  machinations  of  a  villain,  although 
astonished  at  her  temerity.  She  looked  at  her. 
She  saw  that  dear  aunt,  who  had  been  through 
life  a  mother  to  her,  quailing  with  fear  at  the 
declaration  about  to  pass  her  lips.  Could  it  be 
the  duty  of  a  niece  so  affectionately  cherished  to 
aid  this  unprincipled  man  to  triumph  over  her 
and  hers  ?  The  task  was  bitterly  repugnant  to 
her  upright  and  honourable  mind ;  but  she  muit 
follow  the  countess  in  the  bold  course  she  had 
adopted.  If  her  actions  were  wrong,  her  motives 
were  right.  May  the  recording  angel  arrange 
the  account,  and  blot  out  all  that  would  condemn 
her! 

Struggling  against  the  strong  dislike  which  all 
rational  creatures  feel  to  utter  what  they  know  to 
be  untrue,  she  came  forward  and  replied  to  his 
repeated  question,  '^  You  know  I  am  tiie  husband 
of  Madame  de  Felsenberg  V* — *'  No." 

**  How  !"  he  said.  "  WiU  you  deny  that  you 
told  me  your  aunt  had  acknowledged  her  marriage 
to  you?" 

Blanche  had  passed  the  Rubicon.  It  cost  com- 
paratively little  to  persevere  in  the  course  she  had 
been  compelled  to  take,  and  she  replied  with  a 
courage  and  a  spirit  for  which  nobody  had  given 
her  credit. 

*'  I  protest  that  since  I  have  known  you,  sir, 
your  whole  conduct  has  been  such  as  to  establish 
in  my  mind  the  belief  that  you  were  my  own 
devoted  slave ;  that,  so  far  from  having  an  idea  of 
pledging  your  vows  to  another,  you  have  sworn  a 
thousand  times  that  life  would  be  a  burden  to  you, 
unless  cheered  by  the  hope  of  some  day  calling  me 
your  wife.  And  when  you  had  the  temerity  to 
secrete  yourself  in  my  chamber  at  midnight,  you 
pleaded  the  frenzy  of  despair,  occasioned  by  the 
fear  of  losing  me,  as  an  excuse.  How,  then,  know- 
ing all  this  to  be  true,  dare  you  appeal  to  me  as 
witness  that  you  are  the  husband  of  another  ?" 

De  Sablons  stood  mute  with  astonishment.  The 
gentle,  the  timid,  quiet  Blanche,  whose  feminine 
sweetness  and  meekness  had  so  fascinated  him, 
and  reaUy  won  all  the  affection  his  cold  and  selfish 
heart  could  feel,  was  suddenly  transformed  into  an 
animated,  energetic,  self-relying  woman^  boldly 
defending  the  cause  of  her  aunt,  and  throwing 
odium  on  him  by  revealing  circumstances  which 
he  had  believed  flhe  would  never  dare  to  tell. 

Herman,  who  had  been  agitated  and  miserable 
from  the  first  entrance  of  De  Sablons,  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  scene,  which  brought  Blanche 
forward  in  a  character  so  prominent^  absolutely 
shivered  with  emotion.  Never  had  he  so  much 
admired  her,  never  had  he  thought  her  so  beautt- 
fuL  Her  soft  blue  eyes  sparkling  with  animation, 
as  she  stood  with  her  slender  and  youthful  form 
drawn  up  to  its  utmost  height,  and  bearing  an  air 
of  proud  dignity,  addressing  De  Sablons,  who 
seemed  to  crouch  beneath  her  indignation, 

*'  Alas ! "  he  said  to  himself,  ^*  she  is  lost  to  me ! 
This  villain  won  them  both !  It  is  too  true  that 
they  were  rivals." 

De  Sablons,  thus  foiled  and  baffled,  stood  now 
with  a  lowering  ooontenance^  apparently  unde- 
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cided  what  to  do.  At  length  he  said,  ^  Madame 
la  Baronne  de  Muhlhausen  was  aware  of  the 
marriage." 

The  baroness  coloured,  bat  remained  for  some 
time  silent  It  was  true  that  she  knew  of  the 
marriage.  She  had  proposed  the  visit  to  Felsen- 
beig  on  this  day,  because  she  was  aware  of  De 
Sablons'  intention  of  being  there  for  the  purpose  of 
claiming  his  bride  ;  and  she  had  hoped  to  gratify 
her  curiosity  in  witnessing  the  dSnauement  of  an 
aflfair  which  had  hitherto  been  carried  on  so 
secretly. 

But  now  the  business  wore  a  different  aspect. 
From  what  had  transpired,  there  appeared  a  pro- 
bability that  her  proteg6  and  favourite,  the  accom- 
plished Chevalier,  would  turn  out  an  intriguing 
adventurer.  The  proud  and  noble  lady  shrank  in 
dismay  at  the  idea  of  having  been  the  dupe  of  a 
roiurierf  un  homme  du  peuple  ;  and  she  said,  with 
some  hesitation,  in  reply  to  his  appeal,  *^  I  heard 
of  your  marriage  from  yourself  only,  sir.  You 
best  know  whether  the  information  was  correct." 

*^  I  demand  that  your  servants  be  summoned, 
Madame  de  Felsenberg,"  he  said  abruptly,  turning 
to  the  countess :  ^*  those  who  were  present  at  our 
marriage." 

'^  Will  you  be  pleased  to  name  those  members 
of  my  household  you  wish  to  interrogate,  sir  V* 
she  said  calmly. 

^'I  have  already  named  them,"  he  replied. 
<<  Johann  Bameck  and  Esther  Griffindale." 

Lady  Felsenberg  hesitated  a  moment,  but  gave 
the  order.  The  two  servants  were  summoned,  and 
soon  made  their  appearance  at  the  door  of  the 
saloon.  The  gray-headed  Bameck  advanced,  and 
the  countess  trembled.  She  knew  the  honourable 
integrity  of  his  character,  and  notwithstanding 
his  entire  and  faithful  devotion  to  her,  she  had 
never  dared  to  tamper  wi^  him.  It  was  evident 
he  knew  the  purpose  for  which  he  had  been  sum- 
moned ;  for  there  was  fear,  anxiety,  and  indecision 
on  his  face.  She  saw  this,  and  Esther  Griffindale 
saw  it  too.  With  the  ready  tact  and  address  of 
one  equally  devoted,  and  much  less  scrupulous, 
she  displaced  her  companion,  and,  planting  herself 
before  him,  presented  herself  with  a  low  curtsey 
and  most  submissive  air  to  the  sullen  Chevalier, 
who,  somewhat  mollified  by  the  humility  of  her 
manner,  was  led  to  hope  she  might  be  induced  to 
speak  the  truth,  and  he  said  gently,  ^*  Esther,  you 
remember  the  second  of  June  ?" 

*^  The  second  of  June,  noble  sir  ?"  she  repeated, 
reflecting  as  if  endeavouring  to  recaU  some  event 
to  her  memory.  "  The  second  of  June — I  think — 
yes —  I  recollect  it  perfectly.  It  was  the  day  the 
young  ladies  went  to  Schwetzingen;  and  my  lady, 
who  was  to  have  gone  with  them,  was  ill,  and 
did  not  leave  her  bed  all  day." 

"  Liar  I  you  may  go ! "  said  De  Sablons,  in  a 
voice  of  thunder,  pushing  her  aside,  and  address- 
ing Bameck.  ''And  you,  old  man;  are  you 
too  prepared  to  disgrace  your  gray  hairs  by 
perjury— to  utter  a  deliberate  lie  on  the  border 
of  the  grave?" 

There  was  a  stem  frown  on  his  brow,  and  a 
solemn  tone  in  his  voice,  that  gave  to  tiius  bad 


man  an  air  of  superiority^ of  dignity  even^ 
(such  is  the  force  of  truth!)  that  awed  the 
servant  he  questioned,  and  made  the  misties 
quail. 

After  a  pause  of  silence,  during  which  Bar- 
neck  stood  apparently  stupid  and  bewildered, 
the  question  was  repeated,  ''Do  you  remember 
the  second  of  June,  when  you  were  a  witness  to 
your  lady's  marriage?" 

Esther,  evidently  trembling  for  the  result,  agtin 
sprang  to  the  rescue.  With  a  cry  of  distress  she 
exclaimed,  "  Oh,  I  am  ill !  I  am  faint,  my  head 
is  giddy!" 

Clinging  to  Bameck  for  support,  she  whispered 
a  few  emphatic  words  in  his  ear.  A  third  time 
the  question  was  repeated  ere  he  replied ;  then, 
raising  his  right  arm  slowly,  he  waved  his  cap  in 
the  air,  and  said,  "  My  lady  is  a  good  lady,  and 
a  noble  lady.  Five  times  since  dinner  we  dnnk 
her  health,  and  five  times  after  supper  wewiH 
drink  it  again.    Long  life  to  my  noble  Isdj!" 

"  The  fool  is  drunk !"  said  De  Sablons,  who 
now  saw  himself  utterly  baffled  in  the  design  of 
substantiating  the  fact  of  his  marriage,  and  gare 
it  up  for  the  present  as  hopeless.  Toinijig 
proudly  to  the  assembled  company  he  said,  **  I  am 
the  victim  of  a  base  conspiracy  !  I  have  no  means 
now  to  prove  that  I  am  the  husband  of  Madame 
de  Felsenberg :  but  I  solemnly  declare  that  I  vas 
married  to  her  in  the  adjoining  chapel,  hy  Father 
Saldorf  on  the  second  of  June,  in  the  presence  of 
her  two  servants.  I  appeal  to  the  jast  God  and 
every  holy  saint,  to  witness  that  this  b  the  tmtL" 

"And  do  you  dare  to  appeal  to  God  and  hii 
saints?"  said  the  Grafin  now  somewhat  escited, 
"you  who        " 

"  Mother,  dear  mother !  oh  forbear  !'*  said  Her- 
man again  in  an  anxious  whisper. 

'<  What  I  dare  to  do,  madam,*  cried  De  Sablons 
with  a  bitter  emphasis  on  his  words,  ^yw  h&re 
yet  to  learn,  and  may  some  day  know  to  yoor 
cost!" 

He  now  again  bowed  to  the  company  and  quit- 
ted the  room,  followed  by  Durochet  and  his  oth«r 
friends. 

The  countess,  as  he  disappeared,  sank  pale  and 
exhausted  into  a  seat.  Blanche  and  her  children 
closed  round  her. 

"  Some  wine,"  she  said  in  a  whisper, "  Gin  m 
some  wine." 

The  wine  was  brought,  and  eagerly  swallowed. 
She  desired  the  supper  should  be  immediately 
served,  and  was  promptly  obeyed.  The  guests 
seated  themselves.  She  made  a  desperate  efibrt 
to  rally  her  failing  strength  and  spirits^  and  suc- 
ceeded. Blirthand  hilarity  reigned  at  the  hospi- 
table board.  Whatever  opinions  might  h*^ 
been  formed  of  the  strange  scene  they  \a^  ^ 
lately  witnessed,  there  seemed  now  a  universal 
determination  to  enjoy  the  present,  without  refe- 
rence to  the  past,  or  anticipation  of  the  fatoie. 

The  lady  herself  set  them  the  example.  Sw 
was  gay,  brilliant,  witty.  But  natnie  could 
not  be  thus  outraged  long  with  impunity.  Her 
gay  spirits  and  her  merry  laugh,  were  but  w« 
mask  that  covered  a  reproving  conscieiice,i5in^' 
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ing  hearty  and  a  epirit  feaifuUj  foieboding  a 
disastrous  fature.  Spite  of  the  sophistry  with 
which  she  had  striven  to  stultify  her  understand- 
ing  and  indulge  her  liatred,  she  knew  and  felt 
that  in  quitting  the  path  of  tmth  and  right,  she 
had  entmd  on  a  stormy  and  perilous  career.  She 
had  outraged  and  defied  the  man  she  liad  sworn 
to  love,  honour,  and  obey,  and  had  thereby  exdted 
the  anger,  and  roused  the  spirit  of  revenge,  in  the 
ho6om  of  one  she  knew  to  be  reckless  and  un- 
principled. 

WMe  the  lofty  hall  echoed  with  a  peal  of 
laughter,  raised  by  a  witty  jest  she  had  uttered, 
the  glass  in  which  she  had  pledged  the  health  of 
hei  gnests  fell  from  her  hand,  and  she  sank  back 
on  her  seat,  pale  and  motionless. 

She  was  carried  to  her  chamber.  The  guests 
soon  after  retired,  and  the  next  day  quitted  Fel- 
aenberg,  without  again  seeing  their  hostess. 

CHAPTER  X. 

Under  circumstances  such  as  these,  the  depar- 
tore  of  their  guests  was  a  great  relief  to  the  young 
members  of  the  family ;  who  no  sooner  found 
themaelres  freed  from  the  now  irksome  task  of 
entertaining  them,  than  they  met  to  consult  on 
the  measures  to  be  taken,  in  a  position  so  singular 
and  80  embarrassing.  After  a  short  debate,  it 
was  decided,  that  Herman  should  go  to  his  motiier 
and  once  again  try  to  bring  her  to  reason. 

On  entering  her  room,  he  saw  that  although  she 
appeared  to  be  very  languid  and  looked  very  pale, 
the  expression  of  her  face  was  calm  and  quiet, 
and  she  tried  to  smile  as  she  held  out  her  hand  to 
him.  But  the  smile  was  forced  and  unnatural, 
and  even  the  attempt  to  appear  cheerful  ceased, 
as  she  looked  at  the  grave  and  melancholy  coun- 
tenance of  her  son.  As  he  seated  himself  beside 
her,  she  said, — ^*  Herman,  you  ought  to  rejoice 
that  this  miserable,  but  necessary  business  is 
orer.  I  confess  it  was  a  terrible  task  ;  but  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  do  wrong  in  order  to 
restore  right." 

"  Mother"  he  replied  gravely,  "  we  will  not 
discuss  the  right  or  the  reason  in  this  affair,  but  I 
entreat  you  to  reflect  on  the  propriety — the 
necessity  of  conciliating  the  Chevalier  De  Sablons. 
Sofier  me,  I  beseech  you — authorize  me  to  treat 
with  him  ;  let  us  endeavour  to  purchase  his 
silence  and  forbearance.  If  you  cannot — will 
not  acknowledge  him  as  your  husband,  although  he 
is  so,  let  us  bribe  him  not  to  urge  his  claims  as  such." 

**  It  cannot  be  !*  she  replied.  **  No,  there  is  no 
middle  course  to  take  with  a  man  like  this.  He 
is  a  villain  !  You  cannot  bind  a  man  without 
principle.  He  would  take  the  bribe,  promise,  and 
laugh  at  you  for  expecting  him  to  keep  it.  No. 
There  is  no  other  course  than  open  and  steady 
defiance." 

"  And  you  are  sure  you  are  not  deceived  in  the 
ill  opinion  you  have  formed  of  him  V* 

**  No,  no.  Alas  no  I  The  proofs  of  his  infamy 
are  too  many,  too  dear,  too  convincing  to  admit 
of  doubt.  I  feel  assured  that  my  life  even  would 
'^  in  peril,  were  I  in  his  power.    He  b  infinitely 


artful;  a  most  accomplished  intriguer.  I  fuUy 
acquit  Madam  de  Muhlhausen  who  introduced 
him.  He  would  dupe  the  keenest  and  most  acute 
observers,  if  he  chose  to  do  so.  I  am  not  free  to 
relate  even  to  you,  Herman,  all  I  have  heard  of 
his  history,  nor  the  means  by  which  I  obtained 
my  information ;  nothing  but  the  fact  that  he  is 
a  wretch  without  honour,  principle,  or  feeling !" 

Herman  said  no  more,  but  rising  from  his  seat, 
slowly  and  with  a  heavy  sigh  left  the  room. 

A  few  days  only  had  elapsed,  during  which  a 
gloomy  tranquillity  seemed  to  reign  in  the  house, 
and  a  sort  of  listless  gravity  to  have  taken  place 
of  the  light  step,  and  cheerftil  air  which  had  once 
characterized  its  youthful  inmates,  when  a  very 
fine  day  once  again  sent  forth  the  family  in 
different  directions. 

Herman  went  off  to  the  woods  to  hunt,  the 
GrUfin  walked  to  Ziegelhausen,  a  hamlet  in  the 
valley  about  half  a  league  from  the  castle,  while 
Gertrude  and  Blanche  were  busy  with  the  plants 
which  required  shelter  from  the  coming  winter. 

The  days  were  now  short,  and  the  sun  was 
already  sinking,  when  Herman,  somewhat  weaiy, 
on  his  way  home  was  abruptly  accosted  by  one  of 
the  foresters,  who,  breathless  with  haste,  told  him 
he  had  seen  in  a  very  secluded  part  of  the  forest, 
several  armed  men,  who  appeared  anxious  to  con- 
ceal themselves ;  that  he  had  watched  them  un- 
seen, and  had  ascertained  that  several  horses  also 
were  ready-saddled  and  tethered  to  the  trees 
beneath  which  they  stood.  *'  I  am  sure,"  said 
the  man,  **  they  are  after  no  good,  so  close  to  the 
Schlangenweg,  and  my  lady  often  goes  to  Ziegel- 
hausen." 

**  Ha  !"  said  Herman  considerably  alarmed, 
'^  she  Lb  gone  there  to-day.  Sound  your  horn, 
Staubfass,  and  foUow  me !" 

So  saying  he  ran  off  towards  the  Sehlangmweffy 
bitterly  regretting  that  he  had  quitted  the  hunters 
to  return  on  foot  and  alone. 

He  ran  on  for  about  half  a  mile,  and  had  nearly 
as  much  more  to  reach  the  place  the  forester 
mentioned,  when  a  shrill  scream  rose  from  the 
valley,  and  a  cry  for  help  met  his  ear.  In  a 
moment  afterwards,  the  sound  of  galloping  horses 
mingled  with  the  cries. 

He  was  still  on  the  mountain  road,  the  safe 
regular  descent  yet  distant.  It  was  impossible  to 
reach  it  in  time  to  intercept  them  on  their  way. 
There  was  but  one  means :  it  was  to  descend  by 
the  Bdrengang^  a  difficult  and  dangerous  cleft  in 
the  rocks,  steep  and  precipitous;  but  urged  by 
fear  and  affection  for  his  mother,  he  threw  him- 
self down,  and  happily  arrived  iminjured  at  the 
bottom.  The  man  who  had  warned  him  of  the 
danger,  had  followed  his  rapid  course  till  they 
came  to  the  Barengang,  but  here  his  courage 
failed,  so  that  Herman  was  now  alone.  The  nar- 
row and  winding  road  on  which  he  now  was, 
made  many  turns,  so  that  he  had  time  ere  the 
horsemen  came  up,  to  sound  a  long  and  shrill 
blast  on  the  hunting-horn  suspendeid  from  his 
neck.  Again  and  again  it  echoed  through  the 
forest,  was  repeated  by  the  cavemed  echoes,  and 
answered  by  distant  shouts. 
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He  had  not  leisure  sufficient  to  reflect  on  the 
unequal  contest  in  which  he  was  about  to  engage  ; 
for  Uie  hollow  thundering  sound  of  the  horses* 
hoofsy  announced  the  approach  of  sereral  horse- 
men.  He  had  no  time  to  thini.  He  could  only 
feel  that  his  mother  was  in  danger,  and  crying  for 
help.  Tliat  she  was  in  the  power  of  a  man  with 
whom  she  had  declared  her  life  even  would  be 
perilled,  (for  he  could  not  doubt  that  the  cries 
came  firom  her;)  and  he  obeyed  the  impulse  of 
natiye  courage  and  warm  aff^on,  in  seeking  to 
save  her. 

With  a  pale  face,  notwithstanding  the  strong 
muscular  exertions  he  had  so  lately  made  in 
descending  the  B&rengang—a  mouth  firmly  closed, 
and  a  brow  sternly  contracted — he  stood  half 
concealed  by  the  surrounding  trees,  still  and  deter- 
mined ;  and  as  the  first  horseman  came  up  con- 
siderably in  advance  of  two  others  who  followed, 
he  sprang  forth. 

With  desperate  courage  and  a  strong  arm,  he 
seized  the  bridle  rein  and  bore  the  startled  horse 
back  on  its  haunches,  parried  the  blow  of  De  Sab- 
Ions'  sword — for  it  was  indeed  he — with  his  only 
weapon,  the  long  hunting  knife  he  had  drawn 
from  his  belt,  and  buried  it  to  the  handle  in  the 
horse's  side.  The  poor  animal  made  one  mighty 
bound  forward,  striking  down  Herman,  and  fell 
dead  on  the  ground  beside  him.  Not  much  hurt 
and  still  animated  by  the  daring  energy  which 
had  urged  him  to  the  struggle,  he  was  instantly 
on  his  legs  again.  Wildly  shouting  for  help,  he 
raised  his  mother  from  the  body  of  the  dead  honae, 
near  which  lay  De  Sablons,  one  of  his  legs  en- 
tangled in  the  stirrup-leather  which  had  twisted 
round  it.  With  a  fierce  oath  he  severed  it  with 
his  sword,  and  arose. 

The  two  other  horsemen  were  by  this  time  up, 
and  Dnrochet,  the  foremost,  shouting  to  the  other 
who  had  thrown  himself  from  his  horse  and 
seized  the  countess,  whom  Herman  was  compelled 
to  abandon,  by  the  fierce  attack  of  De  Sablons. 
**  Fling  her  up  {  Fling  her  up !"  shouted  Duro- 
chet.  The  unhappy  lady  was  rudely  thrown  into 
his  arms,  and  he  prepared  to  fly,  while  Herman 
and  De  Sablons  were  engaged  in  a  deadly  and 
most  unequal  conflict,  the  result  of  which  was 
not  long  doubtful.  The  son  lay  bleeding  on  the 
earth,  and  the  mother's  fate  appeared  to  be 
decided,  when  a  wild  and  ringing  cry  arose,  heard 
simultaneously  from  many  points :  loud  shouts 
announced  help  at  hand.  Hunters,  foresters,  and 
wood-rangers,  armed  with  axes,  spears,  and  hunt- 
ing-knives, bounding  forward  from  every  side, 
surrounded  the  place,  closing  in  with  bold  and 
resolute  faces.  The  game  was  up!  The  lady 
was  rescued  by  her  people.  De  Sablons  and  his 
companions  fled. 

The  wounds  Herman  had  received  were  not 
found  to  be  dangerous  ones,  and  he  soon  recovered; 
but  the  tranquillity  of  the  family,  so  fearfully 
broken  up,  was  not  speedily  restored.  They 
lived  now  in  the  constant  fear  of  some  fresh 
attempt  on  the  part  of  De  Sablons,  to  seize  the 
person  of  his  imprudent  and  unhappy  wife,  who 
found  herself  compelled  to  submit  to  a  sort  of  I 


imprisonment  which  was  irksome  to  hsr.  She 
dared  no  longer  visit  and  chat  with  her  hiunUfl 
dependants  in  thur  cottages^  as  she  had  been  ia 
the  habit  of  doing,  without  previously  girisg 
notice,  that  a  strong  escort  might  be  ready  to  at- 
tend her ;  and  a  vigilant  watch  was  kept  up 
round  the  castle. 

Ifany  times  were  the  guardians  of  her  liberty 
put  on  the  ^  mm,  and  their  activity  roused  by 
reports  of  ambuscades :  and  every  stranger  who 
appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  was  subjected  to 
a  rigid  examination. 

At  length  they  were  relieved  from  this  weaiy- 
ing  and  ceaseless  worry,  by  the  inteUigeoM  iht 
De  Sablons  and  hb  companions  had  quitted  the 
country.  Cautiously  they  listened  to  tidings  so 
agreeable,  and  not  till  they  had  asoertaiD^,  as 
they  believed,  its  truth,  did  their  vigilance  rIal 
The  servants,  the  luggage,  the  Chevalier  and  fait 
friends,  were  all  traced  to  a  place  far  distant,  and 
the  family  of  Felsenberg  once  more  rejoiced  in  a 
fancied  security.  Alas  !  they  little  knew  tht> 
wily  foe  they  had  to  contend  with. 

The  winter  had  now  set  in.  A  sharp,  deir, 
cold  atmosphere  stripped  the  last  leaves  from  the 
trees,  and  covered  the  ponds  and  lakes  with  ice. 
Skating  had  superseded  hunting.  It  was  a 
favourite  amusement  with  Herman,  and  he  re- 
joiced at  sight  of  the  frozen  surface  of  ths  watets. 

One  fine  morning  he  had  risen  with  the  sun 
and  repaired  to  a  somewhat  distant  lake ;  scaitely 
had  he  reached  it,  when  he  was  followed  by  & 
messenger  with  evil  tidings.  The  Gr&fin  had  dis- 
appeared. Esther,  on  going  to  her  room  early,  as 
had  been  her  cu^m,  found  it  vacant,  the  bed 
tumbled,  the  bed-dothes  on  the  floor,  and  every 
thing  in  confusion.  The  window  of  an  adjoining 
cabinet  which  looked  on  the  moat  was  foond  open, 
the  iron  bars  wliich  defended  it  having  beenn- 
moved.  Doubtless  through  this  opeung  she  had 
been  canied  off. 

Herman  and  a  number  of  the  men-seryaDU 
were  soon  mounted,  and  scouring  the  countiyio 
every  direction,  but  in  vain.  In  vain  they  q^*** 
tioned  every  one  at  all  likely  to  give  informttion 
by  which  she  might  be  traced.  The  only  intelli- 
gence they  could  obtain  was  from  a  Kokl-trtaMr 
(charcoal  burner)  whose  hut  stood  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  forest.  He  said  that  a  little  after 
midnight,  he  had  been  airing  the  coal  moandi, 
when  he  was  accosted  by  a  stranger,  who  in- 
quired if  there  was  not  a  ehort  road  to  Schneideis- 
heim ;  he  said  there  was,  and  going  with  him  to 
show  him  the  way,  he  saw  him  join  two  other 
persons,  one  of  whom  was  enveloped  in  ahi?e 
cloak,  and  appeared  to  be  forced  forward  anvil* 
lingly,  and  compelled  to  advance.  At  Schneida*- 
heim  they  could  obtain  no  tidings,  and  after  a 
long  and  useless  tour  they  returned  home,  withoot 
even  a  hope  to  cheer  them.  The  next  day— w* 
second—- third — all  passed  in  the  same  restless, 
anxious,  persevering  search.  . 

Poor  Herman,  harassed  and  worn  with  m 
unremitting  toil,  was  neverthelMS  nerer  (^ 
during  the  short  intervals  which  were  ab»w**^ 
necessary  for  food  and  repose.     The  momenl  m 
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sat  down,  the  idea  of  his  unhappy  mother  in  the 
poirer  and  at  the  mercy  of  her  unprincipled  huft* 
band,  presented  itself  and  he  started  off  in  a  new 
search. 

More  than  a  week  had  passed  in  this  perplexity, 
and  Hennan  had  again  returned  from  a  fruitless 
expedition,  and  heard  that  no  news  had  arrived. 
Worn  down  with  fatigue,  spiritless  and  exhausted, 
he  throw  himself  on  a  seat  and  burst  into  tears. 

The  strong  and  courageous  young  man  was 
wholly  subdued.    He  sat  and  wept  like  a  woman. 

Women  weep  easily.  It  is  often  a  great  relief 
to  them.  But  tears  are  not  lightly  wrung  from  a 
man.  It  is  terrible  to  see  tears  flowing  down  a 
man's  £ace. 

Gertrade  and  Blanche  who  were  present,  felt  it 
so ;  they  crept  to  his  side,  anxious  to  console  him. 
Gtrtrade  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and 
mingled  her  tears  with  his ;  and  Blanche,  cold  and 
shy  as  she  had  been  for  some  time  past,  stood 
le&nmg  over  him  with  a  look  of  grief  and  affection. 

After  a  time  they  became  more  calm,  and  sat 
down  to  talk  over  the  efforts  which  had  been 
already  made,  and  to  form  fresh  plans  for  the 
fatnre. 

'^This  is  the  ninth  day  since  she  was  carried 
off/'  said  Blanche.  A  mournful  sUence  sue- 
cteded  this  observation. 

The  son  had  set,  and  the  evening  was  fast 
closing  m,  as  they  remained  in  melancholy  rumina- 
tion, when  some  one  entered  the  room  and  closed 
the  door.  It  was  too  dark  to  see  who  it  was,  but 
a  Toice  uttered  a  few  faint  sounds  that  electrified 
the  whole  party.  It  was  the  voice  of  Lady  Fel- 
senberg.  Herman  sprang  from  his  seat  with 
renewed  vigour,  but  trembling  with  joy.  He 
placed  her  on  a  seat  and  stood  before  her ;  while 
the  two  girls  knelt  joyfully  beside  her,  eagerly 
questionmg  the  poor,  weary,  and  exhausted  lady, 
who  was  sinking  with  hunger  and  fatigue. 

"  Give  me  food,"  she  said ;  "  I  have  had  none 
Elnce  yesterday."  Wine  and  food  restored  her 
strength,  and  she  told  her  short  tale  to  her  anxious 
and  rejoicing  audience.  But  when  lights  were 
brought  in,  they  saw  with  grief  that  she  waa  very 
pale  and  much  emaciated.  Her  face  had  a  worn 
and  withered  look.  Short  as  her  absence  had 
Wn,  it  seemed  to  have  done  the  work  of  years. 

"On  the  Friday  night,"  she  said,  "Esther  had 
scarcely  quitted  the  room,  and  I  had  lain  down  in 
my  bed  and  was  sinking  to  sleep,  when  I  was 
rooaed  by  a  slight  noise  of  something  moving  near 
<n«<  I  sat  up  and  listened,  but  all  was  still. 
i  believed  I  had  been  mistaken,  and  being  weary 
1  was  soon  in  a  profound  slumber.  From  this  I 
^as  again  aroused  by  a  sense  of  suffocation.  Some 
me  had  placed  a  bandage  over  my  mouth  and 
^as  in  the  act  of  fastening  it.  It  was  De  Sablons. 
ie  commanded  me  to  get  up  and  dress  myself.  I 
vsisted,  and  although  I  coidd  not  speak,  I  hoped 
0  be  able  to  make  noise  enough  to  awaken 
•Esther." 

The  countess  paused.  Her  countenance  pain- 
iilly  expressed  the  mingled  feelings  of  disgust  and 
Qdignatlon  with  which  she  recalled  the  outrage 
nd  indignities,  to  which  she  had  been  subjected. 


At  length  she  continued  her  narrative.  With 
a  heavy  sigh  she  said,  "  It  is  a  hateful  subject ! 
and  sometimes  I  wish,  Herman,  I  had  taken  your 
advice  and  tried  a  compromise,  instead  of  defying 
him."  Again  she  stopped,  but  in  a  moment  aft«r 
added,  vehemently,  "  No !  no !  He  is  a  wretch ! 
a  wretch !  nothing  could  bind  him."  She  then 
went  on  more  calmly. 

"  When  I  resisted,  he  uttered  a  few  words  in  a 
low  voice,  which  seemed  to  curdle  my  blood.  I 
submitted.  He  wrapped  me  in  a  thick  cloak, 
and  lowered  me  from  the  window  of  an  adjoining 
chamber  from  which  he  had  previously  found 
means  to  remove  the  bars.  He  let  me  down  into 
the  arms  of  Durochet,  that  wretched  tool  of  a  more 
daring  villain  t  We  crossed  the  frozen  moat  and 
passed  the  postern,  of  which  he  had  a  key ;  and 
for  some  hours  of  that  night  I  was  sometimes 
carried  and  sometimes  dragged,  or  driven  forward, 
till  at  length  we  entered  a  building,  and  ascended 
a  flight  of  steps. 

^'When  the  stifling  garments  were  removed 
which  enveloped  my  head,  I  found  I  was  in  a 
lofty  square  chamber,  with  green  and  mouldering 
walls,  a  rotten  and  worm-eaten  floor.  It  was 
lighted  by  windows  far  too  high  to  allow  a  possi- 
bility of  reaching  them.  I  was  soon  informed 
for  what  purpose  I  had  been  conveyed  there.  It 
was  announced  to  me  that  this  ruined  building 
was  to  be  my  prison,  and  my  grave,  unless  I 
released  myself  by  acknowledging  De  Sablons  as 
my  husband.  They  fed  me  on  bread  and  water. 
That  I  heeded  not.  I  could  have  laughed  at  that. 
But  the  villains  found  means  to  inflict  mental 
tortures  on  me  that  were  hard  to  bear.  They 
knew  on  what  point  I  was  most  vulnerable.  The 
cowards  stnick  at  me  through  my  children. 
Their  threats,  their  fatal  predictions  were  directed 
towards  Gertrude,  Blanche,  and,  above  all,  to 
Herman.  They  menaced  me  too  with  horrible 
indignities:  but  I  will  not  dwell  on  these  sad 
hours.  A  merciful  Providence  defeated  their  plans, 
and  sent  me  a  release  when  I  least  expected  it. 
I  know  not  even  now  whether  my  escape  was  the 
result  of  accident  or  design ;  but,  on  the  eighth 
day  of  my  captivity,  the  sun  had  set,  and  I  had 
no  light,  when  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
slight  noise  at  the  door  of  the  room.  Absorbed  in 
mournful  thoughts,  at  first  I  did  not  heed  it ;  but 
it  became  louder  and  was  repeated  at  intervals, 
and  I  arose  from  my  seat  and  listened.  The 
creaking  sound  ceased,  and  I  thought  it  must  have 
been  the  wind,  which  you  know  was  high  last 
night,  that  had  shaken  the  door :  but  as  I  ap- 
proached it,  a  puff  of  cold  air  blew  in  my  face, 
that  astonished  me,  for  I  felt  assured  it  must  be 
open.    It  was  so. 

'^  I  looked  out  and  listened,  but  neither  saw 
nor  heard  any  one.  It  was  quite  dark,  and  the 
cold  wind  was  sweeping  round  the  old  building. 
I  descended  the  stairs  and  crossed  a  court-yard. 
No  one  was  visible  ;  I  passed  through  an  opening 
in  the  wall  and  found  I  was  in  the  open  country. 
Dark  as  it  was,  I  was  afraid  to  proceed,  but  stUl 
more  afraid  of  being  dragged  back  to  the  gloomy 
chamber :  I  therefore  crept  cautiously  on.    I  heaid 
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a  dog  bark  at  some  distance,  and  directed  my 
comae  towards  the  sound.  At  length  I  came  to 
a  place  that  appeared  to  be  a  rick-yard,  with  a 
quantity  of  loose  straw  lying  at  the  foot  of  a 
stack.  Here  I  passed  the  night  wrapped  up  in 
the  cloak  in  which  I  had  been  carried  off. 
Spite  of  this  covering,  I  snfiered  much  from  the 
cold,  and  still  more  from  anxiety  lest  I  should  be 
discoYered  by  my  enemies. 

^  As  soon  as  the  day  dawned,  I  crept  cautiously 
out,  and  looked  round.  To  my  great  joy  I  found 
I  was  not  more  than  two  leagues  from  Staubeck, 


and  yet  I  have  occupied  the  whole  dty  in  gettin: 
home.  I  was  obliged  to  make  a  long  Toond,  not 
daring  to  come  by  the  direct  road,  lest  I  should 
fall  in  with  the  wretches  who  were  doubtless  in 
search  of  me.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  beliere  I 
owe  my  liberty  to  the  young  man  who  8npplk<i 
my  food  in  the  absence  of  my  other  jailors ;  f(^r 
more  than  once  I  caught  his  eye  fixed  on  me  with, 
I  thought,  a  look  of  pity,  which  half  indaoed  me 
to  try  and  gain  him  over  to  my  interest." 

{To  be  continued,) 


A  VISION  OF  SOLITUDE. 


Imaoinatioh  pietued 

A  solitary  man — 

Though  lug^  in  his  unsocial  heart 

The  tide  of  passion  ran, 

He  seem'd  kept  from  hU  kind  apart, 

Like  marinere  who  float 

Beneath  such  full-blown  sails  as  press 

For  oyer  forward  a  frail  boat. 

Through  oceans  hayenless. 

Who  sat  in  his  lone  chamber. 
Reflecting  on  himself, 
For  haying  liyed  so  long  alone  ; 
But  when  he  ask'd  th'  accusing  elf 
What  otherwise  he  could  haye  done. 
There  came  no  answer  saye  the  laugh, 
Which  such  misleading  spirits  raise 
On  haying  shook  the  ^  rod  and  staff," 
The  comfort  of  our  ways. 

There  came  no  other  answer 

To  his  more  loud  demand. 

Than  indistinct  and  tittering  sounds,' 

Such  as,  a-midnight,  land 

Will  sometimes  utter,  from  the  mounds 

All  greenly  grass'd  o'er  human  bones, 

Till  tears  had  laid  the  dost  of  death; 

Then  came  low  murmurs  in  sweet  tones 

Bom  of  the  liying  breath  : 

^  Let  others  llye  for  others, 

Thy  life  is  for  thyself; 

O'er  the  abyss  thy  thought  shall  fix 

Its  sole  sustaining  shelf, 

That  shall  not  crumble  like  the  bricks 

Piled  up  in  Babel-towers; 

But,  when  the  storm  has  riyed  the  oak, 

Safely  remain  among  the  flowers 

Unconscious  of  the  stroke. 

**  Last  Sunday  eye  at  sunset 

The  radiance  of  the  west 

Inyested  eyery  cloud  and  tree 

With  solemn  interest. 

The  flower  closed;  the  laden  bee 

Bent  homeward  to  his  hiye; 

Midst  flocks  of  sheep,  and  herds  of  kine 

Indebted  to  their  senses  flye 

For  happier  moods  than  thine. 

"  Men  haye  forsaken  nature, 

And  do  not  liye  their  liyes ; 

But,  by  deyices  manifold, 

G«t  houses,  fields,  and  wiyes. 

Instead  of  liying  they  grow  old, 

Six  days  computing  gains, 

The  seyenth,  perchance,  repeating  prayers, 

Binding  the  heart  in  golden  chains, 

The  head  in  dlyer  ha&s. 


"  While  others  yainly  labour 

To  make  the  labourer's  crust 

A  proper  loaf,  and  spill  their  seals 

Like  water  in  the  dust. 

Thus  man  becomes  a  worm  that  crawls 

Between  the  earth  and  sky. 

From  digging  pits  and  rearing  piles 

To  turn  aside,  at  last,  and  die 

Unsoothed  by  any  smiles. 

"  Were  there  not  some  remaining 
True  to  their  nature's  truth. 
Bearing  the  weight  of  wisdom's  head 
O'er  the  warm  heart  of  youth, 
To  whom  the  ofcr  clad  and  fed. 
Seem,  in  their  idleness, 
More  wretched  than  the  toiling  slave 
Whom  they  with  heayy  burdens  press 
Into  an  early  graye  ; 

^  Well  you  might  be  unhappy 

In  this  so  loyely  world  ! 

But  paramount  are  peace  and  hope 

O'er  all  the  pride  that  hurled 

Aspiring  angels  from  the  cope 

Of  highest  blessedness. 

Still,  eyen  here,  true  Loye  alone 

Can  more  than  compensate  Distress^ 

For  aU  beside  that's  flown." 

Thus  died  the  low-yoieed  murmur 
Upon  the  listening  ear. 
And  from  the  listener's  heart  was  roUM 
The  long  pent  floods  of  fear. 
The  heart,  too  early  growing  old, 
O'erburihen'd  with  despair. 
Grew  genial,  like  a  wintry  clime, 
That,  breathed  upon  by  yeraal  air. 
Hath  dew  instead  of  rime. 

Thus  comes  the  glow  of  girlhood 
Across  the  matron's  heart. 
Bridging,  as  'twere,  the  flood  of  tears 
That  kept  these  states  apart,— 
Until  the  maiden's  hopes  and  fears 
Grow  in  the  mother's  breast 
Into  that  harvest  of  rich  fruit 
By  which  the  tree  of  life  is  blest, 
From  topmost  branch  to  root. 

Thus  comes  a  gleam  of  April 

O'er  our  OctoMr  path. 

Lending  spring-freshness  to  the  sward, 

In  its  rich  aftermath. 

Thus  come  young  feelings  to  the  bard, 

From  whom  the  passing  years 

Haye  only  not  sufficed  to  draw) 

His  nature's  whole  amount  of  tears. 

Because  with  lifo  they  flow.  !«•  ^^ 
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ulAici  on  shakspere.* 


^  A  BOOK  about  Shakspere  has  become  a  literary 
wtnf  In  these  words  Dr.  Ulriciy  writing  at 
Halle  in  1839,  began  the  pre&ce  of  a  book  by 
which  the  want  was  to  be  supplied.  In  these 
words  hb  translator,  writing  in  London  in  1846, 
introduoes  his  book  to  the  notice  of  English 
renders. 

The  assertion  is  plainly  a  paradox, — a  paradox 
equally  for  Germany  and  for  England  ;  and  hold- 
ing it  to  be  a  paradox,  and  observing  it  to  have 
obtained  the  most  prominent  place  in  the  book,  we 
believe  that  we  have  some  reason  to  complain  of 
its  use.  We  cannot  bat  regard  it  as  an  invasion  of 
Tested  rights,  when  paradoxes,  the  particular 
stock  in  trade  of  as  periodical  writers,  are  paraded 
by  those  ambitions  gentlemen,  who  compose  twelve 
shilling  oetavoes.  In  the  present  instance,  how- 
ever, the  offence  is  accompanied  with  mitigating 
eircumstances.  For  the  stolen  article  has  been 
bat  little  used ;  and,  on  coming  back  into  the  hands 
of  Qs,  its  rightful  owners,  it  is  still  nearly  as  good 
as  new. 

A  book  about  Shakspere  is  a  literary  want.  So 
say  we,  as  well  as  Doctor  Hermann  Ulrici  and  his 
translator.  The  allegation  will  doubtless  be  dis- 
puted. It  will  be  thought  by  many,  that  so  far 
from  a  book  about  Shakspere  being  wanted,  even 
a  magazine  paper  about  him  is  a  wearisome 
saperfluity.  The  Modern  Athens,  like  its  proto- 
type of  old,  is  always  greedy  of  some  new  thing : 
and  the  great  literary  commonwealth,  of  which 
oar  Athens  is  understood  to  be  the  intellectual  eye, 
is  infected  by  the  same  hankering  after  novelty, 
and  the  same  disinclination  to  themes  that  are 
haclcneyed.  Nevertheless,  we  repeat  the  paradoxi- 
cal assertion ;  and  we  would  repeat  it  with  equal 
decision,  though  the  books  already  written  about 
Shakspere  were  a  hundred  times  as  numerous  as 
they  are. 

It  is  not  possible  that  the  sublime,  whether  in 
matter  or  in  mind,  can  ever  become  really 
hacknejed.  It  b  not  true  that  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  man  can  be  too  often  or  too  pressingly 
tempted  away  from  the  every-day  particularities 
of  individual  existence.  It  is  not  true,  that  the 
imagination  can  be  too  sedulously  elevated,  the 
emotions  too  keenly  warmed,  the  reason  too  in- 
tensely stretched,  by  the  contemplation  of  that 
which  is  truly  great,  whether  in  the  vast  but  finite 
works  of  man,  or  in  that  inconceivably  extensive 
whole,  whose  divine  original  we  obscurely  shadow 
forth  when  we  speak  of  it  as  the  realm  of  nature. 
Alike  in  beholding  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
and  in  meditating  on  the  productions  of  philosophy, 
and  literature,  and  art,  we  cannot  be  made  too 
familiar  with  the  objects  which  are  most  worthy 
of  admiration.  The  only  danger  to  be  apprehend- 
ed, is,  that  oar  intellectual  delight  may  be  im- 
paired by  unworthy  participation,  or  our  intellec- 
tual improvement  impeded  by  false  teaching. 
And  here  it  is, — ^in  the  one  of  these  ways  sometimes, 
and  sometimes  in  the  other,  —  that  a  celebrated 

*  Sfaaksp«r«*B  Dnunatic  Art :  aod  his  relation  to  Calderon  and  Goethe. 
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scene,  or  an  illustrious  work  of  genius,  is  exposed, 
by  its  popularity,  to  influences  which  mar  its 
effect.  In  the  ice-bound  valley  of  Chamouni,  or 
on  the  green  banks  of  Windermere,  our  feelings 
become  chiUed,  when  we  are  jostled  by  crowds  of 
flippant  and  ignorant  tourists  :  and  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  terrible  pathos  of  Lear,  or  the  thought- 
fully poetic  sadness  of  Hamlet,  may  be  misled  or 
annihilated  by  the  petty  cavils  of  verbal  or  technical 
criticism.  But  for  the  landscape,  as  for  the  poem, 
we  owe  thanks  to  those  who  prompt  us  to  contem- 
plation, and  who  guide  the  contemplation  aright ; 
and  one  of  the  essential  points  of  wise  guidance  is 
the  leading  of  us  incessantly  to  the  highest  models. 
It  is  a  fact  now  so  currently  acknowledged,  as 
to  have  ceased  either  to  raise  doubts  or  to  cause 
shame,  that,  in  all  matters  to  which  speculative 
philosophy  admits  of  direct  application,  our  Ger- 
man neighbours  have  opened  up  paths,  in  which 
we  Britons  of  the  present  generation  are  hardly 
doing  more  than  tracking  their  footsteps.  In  the 
criticism  of  literature  and  art,  this  truth  is  espe- 
cially striking.  It  is  a  truth,  just  because  litera- 
ture and  art  are  phenomena,  the  theory  of  which 
is  directly  and  systematically  dependent  on  philo- 
sophical principles;  and  because  the  (xermans 
have  been  tlie  first  to  recognise  this  dependence  in 
its  full  completeness.  That,  even  among  the  Ger- 
mans, there  has  yet  been  propounded  any  theory 
of  literature  and  art,  which  can  be  regarded  as 
wholly  satisfactory,  it  would  be  rash  to  assert ;  and 
it  would  be  quite  as  rash  to  deny,  that  the  nature 
of  the  phenomena  to  be  analyzed  must  always 
make  it  impossible  to  gain  a  theory  of  literature 
and  art,  which  can  justly  lay  claim  to  scientific 
completeness.  But  it  is  a  truth,  and  a  truth 
which  is  beginning  to  glimmer  with  increasing 
clearness  through  the  twilight  of  English  criticism, 
that  the  process  which  gives  birth  to  a  poem,  or  a 
statue,  or  a  picture,  is  just  as  severely  subject  to 
a  system  of  laws,  as  is  the  process  which  produces 
a  mathematical  demonstration ;  it  is  further  be- 
coming more  and  more  evident  to  us,  that  certain 
of  these  laws  can  be  set  forth  in  an  intelligible 
and  connected  shape,  as  primary  and  essential 
canons,  ruling  alike  the  procedure  of  the  poet,  or 
other  artist,  and  the  procedure  of  those  who  con- 
template the  poem  or  other  work  of  art ;  and 
it  should  particularly  be  impressed  upon  us, 
that  it  b  to  the  greater  distinctness  with  which 
they  have  recognised  these  principles,  that  the 
German  critics  owe  the  influence  which,  oftenest 
unconsciously,  we  have  allowed  tliem  to  exercise 
over  our  critical  opinions.  To  the  last  of  these 
facts  we  point  with  particular  emphasis.  It  is  a 
fact,  and  it  is  in  some  measure  independent  of  the 
others.  It  is  a  fact,  that  the  influence  is  exercised ; 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  influence  is  due  to  the 
cause  here  assigned  for  it.  The  German  critics 
shoot  a-head  of  us,  and  draw  us  after  them,  just 
because  they  have  reflected,  and  reflected  philoso- 
phically and  systematically,  upon  questions  which 
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we  have  been  accustomed  to  approach  without 
having  reflected  philosophically,  and  often  with- 
out having  reflected  at  all.  These  facts  would  not 
the  less  be  facts,  although  it  were  to  be  shown  that 
the  reflective  thought  of  our  Germanic  kinsmen 
has  hitherto  produced  no  fruit  but  theoretical 
errors.  Be  the  theories  right  or  wrong,  they  have 
been  formed ;  they  embrace  the  whole  region  of 
criticism ;  they  put  into  the  hands  of  the  critic, 
tools  which  enable  him  to  turn  up  his  furrow, 
more  or  less  deeply,  in  any  field  wherein  he  wishes 
to  plant ;  he,  wielding  these  tools,  has  the  same 
advantage  over  those  who  want  them,  which  the 
gardener  armed  with  his  spade  has  over  the  child 
scratching  the  flower-plot  with  its  Angers;  and 
his  advantage  is  assuredly  far  from  being  neutral- 
ized by  the  danger  he  runs,  of  occasionally  probing 
somewhat  too  rashly,  and  turning  up  to  the  surface 
a  clod  of  sour  sub-soil,  that  may  prove  barren,  or 
nourish  only  weeds. 

The  recognition,  at  which  we  have  thus  hinted, 
of  a  close  relation  as  subsisting  between  philo- 
sophy and  criticism,  is  made  with  particular 
plainness  by  two  German  writers,  of  the  present 
day,  both  of  whom  are  at  once  successful  and  in- 
structive critics  of  dramatic  poetry,  and  original 
and  active  philosophical  speculators.  One  of 
these  is  Gruppe,  whose  **  Ariadne"  is  the  best  of 
all  existing  works,  attempting  the  criticism  of  the 
Greek  drama ;  while  his  '*  Antieus,"  and  "  Wende- 
punkt  der  Philosophie,"  are  valuable  contributions 
to  the  recent  history  of  German  philosophy.  The 
other  is  Ulrici,  the  author  of  the  volume  now  be- 
fore US. 

The  work  of  Ulrici,  in  the  original,  has  held, 
ever  since  its  publication,  an  honoured  place  upon 
our  shelves.  We  consider  it  as  being,  when  taken 
all  in  all,  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions 
ever  made  to  the  criticism  of  Shakspere.  The 
theoretical  system  upon  which  it  rests,  if  not  alto- 
gether accurate  or  completely  exhaustive,  is  at  all 
events  wide  and  searching ;  its  manner  of  expres- 
sion is  almost  every  where  clear  and  practical ; 
and  its  critical  expositions  are  given  with  equal 
delicacy  of  feeling  and  liveliness  of  fancy. 

The  point  of  view  from  which  Ulrici  regards 
the  works  of  Shakspere,  is  marked  out  in  the  first 
three  sections  of  his  treatise.  Sketches  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  English  drama  before  the  great  poet's 
time,  and  of  the  character,  social  and  intellectual, 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  set  forth  the  modify- 
ing, or  secondary  elements,  out  of  which  his  works 
arose.  As  to  these  elements,  it  is  justly  remarked, 
that  they  exercised  over  his  poetical  character  an 
influence  very  much  less  than  that  which  they 
have  exercised  over  most  other  poets  ;  but,  as  we 
shall  immediately  discover,  that  which  is  most 
peculiar  and  most  startling,  in  the  critic's  theory 
as  to  the  characteristics  of  Shakspere's  works,  is 
derived  directly  from  a  consideration  of  these 
modifying  circumstances.  His  special  character 
as  a  poet,  **  the  particular  manner  in  which  he, 
agreeably  to  his  own  individuality,  apprehended 
the  spirit  and  essence  of  art,"  is  described  in  the 
next  section,  to  which  those  others  are  but  intro- 
ductory.    This  section,  on  "  Shakspere's  Drama- 


tic Style,  and  Poetical  View  of  things  in  General,'' 
furnishes  the  key  to  all  that  is  peculiar  in  the 
author's  critical  estimate  of  the  poet.  The  ininate 
and  admirable  criticisms  on  the  dramas  of  Shak- 
spere, in  their  order,  which  follow  this  exposition, 
and  make  up  the  greater  part  of  the  bulk  of  the 
volume,  are  applications,  to  particular  examples, 
of  the  general  principles  previously  laid  down. 

The  statement,  admitted  oftener  than  under- 
stood, that  Shakspere's  genius  is  pre-eminently 
dramatic,  is  supported  by  reference  to  the  drama* 
tic  turn,  which  decidedly  prevails  even  inthott 
minor  works  of  his  which  are  couched  in  a  non* 
dramatic  form.  The  proposition  is  then  illustrated 
by  one  of  those  discussions,  to  which  a  philosophi* 
cal  examination  of  the  theory  of  poetry  inevitablr 
carries  us,  and  which,  although  unqueationablj 
apt  to  degenerate  into  vague  generalities,  must  be 
unflinchingly  encountered,  before  our  view  of  the 
phenomena  of  poetical  art  can  be  rendered  either 
clear  or  extensive.  We  are  invited  to  inquire, 
wherein  consists  the  distinctive  essence  of  drama- 
tic  art,  and  wherein  lie  its  relations  to  the  other 
kinds  of  poetic  representation. 

Ulrici*s  answer  to  this  wide  question  involves, 
by  implication,  certain  foregone  conclusions,  h 
implies  an  acceptance,  in  one  or  another  of  their 
modifications,  of  those  principles  as  to  the  relation 
of  art  to  nature,  and  as  to  the  relations  mutually 
prevailing  between  the  good,  the  true,  and  the 
beautiful,  which  hold  bo  prominent  a  place  in  the 
German  investigations  into  the  theory  of  litera- 
ture and  art.  Of  these  principles  the  "  iEathetik'* 
of  Hegel  is  the  boldest  and  most  widely*  applied ex> 
position  ;  while  the  posthumous  "  ^thetical  I/^ 
tures "  of  Solger  are  the  source  to  which  Ulrici 
seems  to  have  been  more  indebted  than  to  any 
other,  for  the  hint  of  his  own  elaborated  doctrioe. 
It  is  enough  to  indicate  the  fact,  that  these  thing! 
are  taken  for  granted.  No  doubt  the  proof  of 
the  principles  (a  proof,  of  which  it  would  be  too 
much  to  say  that  it  has  been  thoroughly  reache'i) 
would  be  necessary  for  definitively  establishing  the 
soundness  of  Ulrici's  deductions  from  them ;  yet 
his  views  can  easily  be  made  intelligible,  without 
further  elucidation  of  the  fundamental  principles; 
and,  although  it  will  soon  occur  to  most  of  us  that 
these  views  are,  in  no  small  degree,  one-sided,  yet  do 
one,  adequately  qualified  for  appreciating  poetical 
genius,  can  be  at  a  loss  to  perceive  that  they  do, 
at  least,  open  up  a  wide  and  most  interesting  field 
of  critical  reflection. 

*•  Shakspere's  idea,"  we  are  told,  **  of  tbeessenee 
of  the  drama,  may  be  thus  briefly  expressed :  the 
drama  ought  to  be  the  poetical  delineation  oi  the 
history  of  the  world.  It  is  its  part  to  hold  up, « it 
were,  the  mirror  to  nature ;  that  is,  ^  no  ««»''  ^'^ 
imitate  nature**  (a  most  important  limitation, by 
the  way,)  "  but  to  lead  it  to  a  knowledge  of  it«K 
and  so  lead  man,  by  it,  to  a  full  understanding  of 
his  nature  and  destination.*'  "  The  true  object- 
matter  of  dramatic  representation  is  the  liistoryof 
the  world  :  its  end  is,  to  co-operate  in  effecting  the 
end  of  that  history,  which  is  the  recognition  of 
man  as  the  fundamental  condition  of  all  true  know- 
ledge, as  well  aa  the  acknowledgment  of  God  as 
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the  ram  of  all  tnith ;  in  short,  to  be  identical  with 
that  vhleh,  in  universal  history,  is  the  self-fulfil- 
ling  end  of  humanity." 

fiat,  it  is  next  very  pertinently  asked, — 1{  this 
be  the  end  of  dramatic  art,  is  it  not  equally  the 
tnd  of  the  poetic  art  at  large,  nay,  of  all  the  fine 
arts,  in  each  of  their  manifestations  ?     In  the  an- 
swer to  this  question,  a  distinction  is  taken,  accord- 
ing to  wliich  the  leading  forms  of  poetic  represen- 
tation are  assumed  to  be  three, — ^the  epic,  the  lyri- 
cal, and  the  dramatic  ;  and  these  are  said  to  hare 
for  their  functions,  respectively,  the  exhibition  of 
the  phenomena  of  mind  in  their  relations  to  the 
past,  the  future,  and  the  present.    In  another  aspect 
of  this  ingenious,  though  characteristically  Teutonic 
analysis,  the  three  kinds  of  poetry  are  regarded  in 
their  relations  to  the  self,  or  ego :  according  to  which, 
the  epic  is  pronounced  to  be  the  objective,  or  ex- 
ternal image  of  human  life ;  the  lyric,  to  be  its 
sobjective,  or  internal  image  ;  and  the  drama,  to 
be  an  image  which  is  the  synthesis  of  the  two. 

The  epos  exhibits  haman  natore  only  in  the  pcut, 

wherein  the  evolution  of  the  hnman  mind  is  to  a  certain 

point  comnhte,  and  no  longer  in  an  inchoate  state,  bat 

appears  objectively  as  an  existence  already  mature  and 

u  fact.    It  is  a  narrative  poetry,  informing  ns  of  what 

has  already  taken  place;  and  depicts  the  human  mind, 

oot  80  much  from  its  subjective  aspect,  in  which,  by  the 

force  of  its  self-determination  (freedom,)  it  first  creates 

history,  and  is  itself  incipent  history;  but  rather  from  its 

objeetite  side,  in  which  it  has  already  advanced  out  of 

itd  sabjeetivity,   the   self-determining   principle   has 

thtidj  become  determinate,  and  the  ndll  having  passed 

iato  action,  has  itself  beoofne  objective  in  action  and 

passion,  and  therefore  history.    And  it  is  only  so  fiir  as 

it  (till  continues  to  exist  in  the  obiective,  still  lives  in 

and  co-operates  with  it  —  t.  e.  mediately  only,  that  the 

sabjective  appears  on  the  surface  of  the  epical  poetry. 

The  epos  accordingly  is  the  poetry  of  the  past,  and  of 

the  objectivity  of  mind.    It  may  be  denominated  the 

j>la$tic  or  statuesque  of  poetry,  so  for  as  in  it  the  mind 

has  passed  over  into  the  outward  form  and  sensnousness 

of  phenomena,  and  is  exhibited  solely  in  its  objective 

and  senaible  determinateness;   and  accordingly,  even 

thia  outward  form  cannot  be  individual  and  real,  such 

as  it  is  in  actual  life,  where  the  operation  of  the 

mind  never  wholly  ceases,  but  is  of  necessity  general 

and  ideal.  ..... 

The  deity,  or  destiny,  the  unchangeable  order  of 
oatnre,  or  a  superhuman  power  and  being  —  in  short, 
{•ome  superior  energy  or  other,  visibly  governs  aU  the 
transactions  of  the  epical  world;  its  agents  are  ruled  by 
necessity;  their  actions  seem  to  be  suggested  bv  some 
(ieityi  or  their  sufferings  inflicted  by  divine  retribution. 
We  may  say,  therefore,  the  epos  exhibits  human  nature 
in  its  physical  aspect,  for  in  Nature,  mind  cannot  mani- 
fest itself  except  as  objective  determinateness  and 
necessity.  On  this  account  the  genuine  epos  may  well 
be  distinguished  as  the  poetry  of  nature,  and  stands  on 
the  first  step  of  mental  development  as  the  expression 
of  a  view  of  things  in  which  the  human  mind  feels  pre- 
emiaently  its  determinate  and  sensuous  objectivity,  but 
at  the  same  time  regards  the  determinating  power  as  a 

higher,  a  divine  influence 

Lyrical  poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  direct  con- 
trary of  epical.  It  is  the  poesy  of  the  mind's  snbjec- 
tirity  —  of  freedom  and  of  the  future.  He  is  the  true 
lyrical  poet  who  portrays  not  his  own  personal  sub- 
jectivity, but  that  of  the  human  mind  generally,  of 
vrhich  his  own  is  but  a  particular  manifestation.  Since 
it  is  with  the  creative  activity  of  mind  — its  self-deter- 
Dunings  he/ore  they  have  yet  passed  into  determinations 
ind  actions,  that  lyrical  poetry  concerns  itself,  it  neces- 
larily  exhibits  it  in  the  ferment  of  indecision  and 
>ecoming  ;  it  delineates  the  mental  states  and  impulses 
mt  of  which  events  and  destinies  proceed,  whereas  the 


bnsfaieas  of  the  epos  is  to  narrate  fiMts  and  deeds.  In 
lyrioal  poetry,  consequently,  the  objective  is  comprised 
in  and  borne  on  by  the  subjeotive  in  such  a  manner,  thai 
both  indeed  are  apparent^  but  the  one  mediately  only, 
and  through  the  other 

Lyrical  poesy  is  as  transitory  and  undulating  as  the 
emotions  it  depicts ;  its  very  fbrm  is  an  unrestrained 
and  arbitrary  variation  of  rhythms  and  metres,  and 
therefore  it  may  aptly  be  termed  the  music  of  poetry. .  • 
. .  Lastly,  whereas  the  epos,  in  its  sensuous  symbolical 
and  mythical  view,  places  the  deity  in  visible  actirity 
alongside  of  nature  and  history;  lyrical  poetry,  on  the 
contrary,  conceives  of  it  morally  in  a  living  organic 
interaction  between  the  freedom  and  destiny  of  man. 
It  is  on  this  account,  if  not  exclusively,  yet  pre* 
eminently,  the  poetry  of  religion,  which  rests  ultimately 
on  the  immediate  conviction  of  an  inward  and  in- 
trinsically moral  relation  subsisting  between  the  human 
and  the  divine  mind. 

DratMtio  poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  combines  the 
contrariety  of  the  epical  and  lyrical  into  organic  unity. 
It  may  be  termed  the  poetry  of  the  present,  if  the  latter 
be  understood  to  be  the  unity  both  of  past  and  future, 
bearing  and  expressing  both  within  itself.  The  drama 
exhibits  the  human  mind  both  in  its  subjective  self* 
determining  deliberation,  in  the  ferment  of  inohoation, 
and  also  in  the  thence  resulting  objective  determination: 
consequently,  its  prorince  is  to  exhibit  neither  facts  nor 
feelings,  but  aetiont — i.  e.  events  which  are  the  objective 
results  of  certain  subjective  states  of  mind.  The  drama, 
accordingly,  is  at  once  plastic  and  musical,  lyrical  and 
epical;  it  possesses  in  an  equal  degree  both  fixity  of 
external  appearance  and  movement  of  internal  life. 
Liberty  appears  in  the  drama,  not  only  in  opposition  to, 
but  also  in  nnion  with,  necessity :  it  exhibits  them  in 
living  correlation  and  reciprocation,  limiting,  modifying, 
and  completing  each  other;  and  as  spontaneous  and 
independent  instruments  of  the  historical  development 
of  the  human  mind,  co-operating  to  the  one  end,  and 
appearing,  consequently,  as  merely  different  aspects  of 
one  organic  whole.  Thus  the  drama  is  pre-eminently 
the  poetry  of  history,  since  it  alone  exhibits  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  human  mind  in  its  progress  through  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  and  assigns  equal 
importance  both  to  the  objective  and  to  the  subjective. 
Unlike  the  epos,  it  does  not  give  an  undue  predominance 
to  the  dirine  superintendence,  as  a  law  of  universal  and 
irresistible  necessity,  before  which  the  free  agency  of 
the  human  mind  sinks  into  a  subordinate  means,  and 
blind  instrument;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  it  with 
lyrical  poetry  give  an  absolute  authority  to  the  sub- 
jectivity of  man,  whether  as  passive  (receptive)  or  ss 
the  active  (productive,)  dispenser  of  the  world's  order; 
but  exhibits  in  their  mutual  dependence  divine  necessity 
and  human  liberty,  and  the  concurrence  of  both  alike  in 
the  realization  of  the  historical  fact. 

This,  it  may  seem  to  some  of  our  readers,  does 
verge  upon  the  transcendental.  But  we  mistake 
much  if  it  does  not  contain  a  sound  kernel  of  solid 
truth.  It  is  designedly  presented  by  the  author 
briefly  and  hastily,  merely  as  an  introduction  to 
that  which  he,  wisely  as  well  as  modestly,  calls 
his  '^approximate  development"  of  Shakspere's 
idea  of  the  essence  of  dramatic  art. 

If  it  be  true  that  every  fact  is  historically  the  result 
of  the  interpenetration  of  the  past  and  future  of  the 
human  mind,  of  the  correlation  between  the  general 
state  and  existing  order  of  things  on  one  side,  and  the 
internal  and  external  condition  of  the  agent  on  the 
other,  and  of  the  co-operation  of  divine  ProTidence  or 
universal  necessity  with  the  free  spontaneous  activity  of 
man,  then  Shakspere  is  pre-eminently  an  historical 
poet.  None  was  ever  skilled  as  he  was  to  realize  in 
such  due  proportion,  and  with  such  vivid  intnitiveneu. 
not  merely  the  mental  past  and  fnture— the  earlier  and 
present  states,  the  past  deeds  and  efforts,  as  well  as  the 
visionary  dreaming  and  future  anticipations  of  the 
dnmatio  personages,  but  also  ike  general  condition  of 
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affairs,  the  political  position  of  states,  and  the  characters 
of  ages  and  nations.  No  poet  ever  displayed  such 
wonderfal  talent  in  placing  all  these  conflicting  motives, 
and  their  mntnal  inflaence  on  each  other,  in  so  peTspi- 
cnous  a  light  as  allows  us  to  trace  the  rise  and  growth 
of  the  act  which  they  oomhiuedly  gave  birth  to.  We 
here  see  the  deed  unfolding  all  its  effects  and  conse- 
quences, its  whole  meaning  and  import,  like  a  seed 
slowly  developing  itself,  until  at  last  the  perfect  tree 
has  put  forth  all  its  arms  and  branches. 

This  general  assertion,  of  the  perfectly  historical 
character  of  Shakspere's  dramatic  manner,  is  suc- 
ceeded by  observations  on  the  characteristic  pecu- 
liarities of  his  poetry,  as  at  once  effects  of  that 
character,  and  instruments  without  which  the 
character  could  not  have  attained  to  full  develop- 
ment. Here  there  are  treated,  successively,  his 
language,  his  mode  of  representing  characters,  his 
dramatic  invention.  An  extract  or  two,  under 
each  of  these  heads,  will  suffice  to  show  how 
rationally,  as  well  as  how  instructively,  each  is 
handled  : — 

No  donbt  but  the  language  of  Shakspere  varies 
considerably  in  his  several  works;  its  tenor,  for  instance, 
in  his  earlier  pieces,  differs  greatly  from  that  of  his  later 
ones.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  difference  of  degree  only; 
its  inward  essence  is  every  where  the  same.    .    .    . 

Through  all  these  contrasts,  beneath  all  these  special 
peculiarities,  there  runs  a  primary  vein  of  diction,  which 
I  would  designate  as  the  poetical  language  of  historif. 
The  diction  of  Shakspere  is  throughout  historical,  and 
therefore  dramatic;  dramatic,  and  consequently  histo- 
rical also.  With  him  every  speech  is  a  mental  act, 
which  belongs  as  individually  to  the  speaker  as  it  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  entire  action.  The  feelings,  the 
thoughts,  the  reflections,  nowhere  appear  in  perfect 
abstractedness,  but  are  in  every  case  pervaded,  qualified, 
shaped,  and  coloured  by  the  energy  of  the  will,  whose 
nature  and  modification  constitute  that  which  forms  the 
basis  of  all  human  personality — the  character  of  the 
individual.  It  is  only  as  characters,  and  through  their 
mental  energy,  that  men  become  historical  and  dramatic. 
If  the  expression  of  the  thoughts,  and  feelings,  and 
reflections — if,  in  short,  every  word,  be  in  this  sense  an 
aetf  it  necessarily  follows  that  it  must  appear  dependent 
of  the  character,  situation,  humour,  and  circumstances 
in  the  speaker;  but  nevertheless,  at  the  same  time  it 
also  follows,  that  the  language  even  as  much  as  the 
action  must  possess  stability,  precision,  and  objective 
definiteness;  that  it  must  not  allow  itself  free  course, 
but  must,  on  all  occasions,  adjust  itself  to  the  given 
matter,  and  attempt  to  grasp  it  with  a  powerful  hand, 
and  to  master  it.  In  the  moments  of  calm  and  lonely 
contemplation,  when  the  mind  retires  within  itself,  and 
the  will  only  dreamingly  co-operates,  language,  natu- 
nlly  and  agreeably  to  its  subject-matter,  diffuses  itself 
in  a  long  and  even  flow.  Whenever,  on  the  contrary, 
the  mind  is  actively  excited,  and  takes  an  influential 
part  in  the  affairs  and  business  of  life,  then  will  language, 
even  when  it  is  revealing  mere  internal  states,  borrow 
from  the  fulness  and  pressure  of  active  life  an  energetic 
brevity,  a  rapid  and  unquiet  movement,  now  checked, 
now  vacillating,  now  hurrying  along  in  its  course.  The 
breadth  and  diffusiveness  of  diction,  which  is  not  out  of 
place  in  the  expression  of  feeling,  meditation,  or  scientific 
inquiry,  is,  generally  speaking,  undramatic  and  unhisto- 
rical.  The  language  of  history  demands  force,  terseness 
of  wit,  and  sharpness  of  thought.  It  ought  to  vary  as 
much  in  grandeur  and  meanness,  exaltation  and  lowliness, 
beauty  and  deformity,  as  the  historical  facts  themselves 
which  it  describes.  As  it  is,  however,  but  a  living 
member  of  the  one  great  action — of  the  fundamental 
idea  of  the  whole, — ^we  lose  sight  of  the  low,  hideous,  and 
commonplace,  before  the  grandeur  and  importance  of 
the  idea  itself :  supported  and  animated  by  that,  it  too 
becomes  idealized  and  refined. 
Shakspere's  mode  of  characUrization,  like  his  diction, 


is  pervaded  throughout  by  the  historical  spirit,  and  is 
equally  the  expression  and  organ  of  his  view  of  the 
essence  of  the  drama.     His  profound  knowledge  of 
mankind  is,  as  Schlegel  remarks,  almost  proverbial. 
It  is  not,  however,  in  his  case,  the  result  of  mere  shrewd 
empirical  observation:  such  a  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  of  men  may  make  a  good  diplomatist,  moralist,  or 
shrewd  observer,  but    no  poet.      A  tolerably  clever 
hypocrite  might,  I  think,  deceive  such  a  judge  of  mm- 
kind.      Shakspere's  accurate  descriptions  of  so  msDV 
uncommon  and  irregular    states  of  mind  —  rach  as 
melancholy,  idiotcy,  madness,  sleep-walking,  all  of  which 
he  can  scarcely  have  learned    thus  accurately  from 
his  own  experience — must  have  been  founded  on  his 
rich  poetic  intuition  of  the  nature  of  humanity.    By 
the  strength  of  his  artistic  imagination  he  keeps  coc- 
stantly  before  his  eye,  in  perfect  vividness,  the  tree 
archetype  (i^— idea)  of  man;  the  greater  he  is,  the 
purer,  the  clearer,  the  more  perfect,  and  the  more 
independent  is  he  of  external  influences.    This  is  the 
true  ideal  of  all  art.    It  contradicts  not,  it  deviates  io 
nothing  from,  it  goes  not  beyond,  reality;  on  the  coo- 
trary,  all  reality  is  contained  in  it,  and  it  embraces  all 
conceivable  varieties  of  individual  character.     It  can 
only  be  exhibited  in  separate  characters,  which,  how- 
ever, are  far  from  exhausting  it  either  singly  or  collet- 
tively.      For  some  new  and  peculiar  shape  of  it  i- 
perpetually  occurring  in  each  particular  limitation,  and 
every  special  posture  of  the  circumstances  and  relatioc^ 
of  society,  and  every  new  phase  of  history;  since,  in 
truth,  all  the  aspects  of  the  external  world  belong  to  i; 
as  organic  constituents  of  its  proper  essence.    It  i^  itself 
nothing  else  than  the  very  mind  of  humanity  in  iu 
mundane  existence  and  historical  development.    All 
Shakspere's  characters  are  but  so  many  forms  of  thij 
archetype,  conditioned  by  space  and  time,  and  indiii- 
dualized  by  the  particular  ratio  in  which  the  general 
powers,  properties,  and  capacities,  good  and  evil  qualitief: 
of  mankind,  are  combined  in  them;  in  short,  special 
impersonations  of  the  one  primary  personality.    Thi.s 
however,  is  but  the  case  with  every  genuine  poet.    The 
peculiarity  and  pre-eminence  of  Shakspere  consists  piio- 
cipally  in  this  respect — that  whereas  with  other  poet^ 
this  prime  human  personality  itself  derives  a  special 
shape  and  physiognomy  from  the  particular  character 
of  their  own  age  and  nation,  and  is  clouded  hj  the 
partial  interests,  ideas,  and  pursuits  of  their  contemp^^- 
raries,  it  has  been  contemplated  by  Shakspere  in  hi^hc 
purity  and  originality,  and  consequently  exhibited  h 
greater  completeness,  in  a  surpassing  variety  of  ii- 

dividual  sketches 

We  have  already  pointed  out,  that  Shakspere,  as  a 
poet,  was  but  little  affected  by  the  special  ideas  an<! 
tendencies  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  It  is  only  the 
half-fantastic,  half-poetical  colouring  of  life,  the  thoiigbt- 
ful  earnestness  and  streNgtk  of  wiU  and  character,  the 
active  and  still  vividly  Protestant  piety,  which  foroed 
the  general  mental  features  of  the  English  people 
towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  opening  of 
the  seventeenth  centuries,  that  are  in  any  degree 
reflected  in  his  poetry,  and  stamp  upon  it  the  impress 
of  his  age  and  nation.  These,  however,  are  exactly  the 
features  which  are  the  most  genuinely  dramatic  asd 
hittorical.  In  the  drama,  because  it  is  a  history. 
every  person  must  appear  in  the  light  of  a  mi^ 
poetical  and  historical  view  of  life,  out  of  which  all  hi^ 
actions  and  sufferings  spring;  but  principally  and  im* 
mediately  in  that  of  his  own  mental  energyyVii,  his  ova 
strength  of  character  and  vilL  All  other  properties  and 
capacities,  states  and  tones  of  mind,  every  special 
modification  of  life,  can  only  make  themselves  felt  so 
far  as  they  are  pnenetrated  aud  conditioned  by  thij 
energy,  and  stand  in  living  relation  to  the  actions  id 
sufferings  of  the  several  personages,  as  well  as  to  tbe 
action  and  ground  idea  of  the  piece.  It  is  on  the« 
principles  that  all  the  characters  of  Shakspere  are 
drawn,  and  this  truly  historical  art  of  characteri»ti>& 
forms  the  second  peculiar  distinction  of  his  poetry.  .  •  • 
The  characteristic  peculiarity  of  Shakspere^s  conpo- 
sition  consists  principally  in  the  infinite  ric^ev  of  i^* 
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penoDi^fli  ind  their  relations  both  to  each  other  and 
(0  the  fandamental  idea  of  the  whole;  in  the  harmoni- 
ous ^upiog  of  the  most  opposite  characters,  and  the 
nre  skill  with  which  the  most  diversified,  but  finest  and 
scarcely  perceptible  threads,  are  spun  into  a  grand  web; 
aod  in  the  completeness  with  which  the  entire  action, 
as  well  as  the  several  characters,  are  worked  out. 
Sbabpere  is  not  content,  like  other  poets,  with  unfold- 
ing his  idea  in  its  essential  meaning,  in  an  action  pro- 
c«eding  more  or  less  uninterruptedly,  and  in  a  scanty 
Bomber  of  separate  characters,  but  endeayours  to  ex- 
hanst  it  as  completely  as  possible;  and,  by  placing  it 
before  our  view  in  the  voluntary  acts  and  the  fortunes 
oftbe  most  different  characters,  and  in  the  most  diver- 
sified sitoations,  states,  and  circumstances  of  life,  seeks 
to  exhibit  it  as  universal  and  common  to  all  men.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  order  to  admit  of  the  freest  movement,  the 
circles  which  he  draws  are  the  widest,  having  their 
centres  concealed  in  their  very  profundity,  and  are  all 
crammed  full  with  the  most  motley  life  ;  the  course 
which  he  takes  is  no  straight  undeviating  line,  but 
toming  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  most  uncon- 
sinined  windings,  which  is  nevertheless  the  shortest 
way  to  his  end.  Thus  the  plays  of  Shakspere  form  the 
direct  opposite  to  the  ancient  drama,  where  the  idea 
stands  out  in  plastic  clearness  and  simplicity,  and  the 
whole,  no  less  than  every  part,  is  at  once  discernible 
from  the  very  commencement.  Shakspere's  composi- 
tion, on  the  contrary,  is  genuinely  historical,  and  even 
on  that  account  so  complicated  as  to  render  it  extremely 
diificalt  to  penetrate  into  the  inmost  core  of  his  produc- 
tions. Accordingly,  the  objection  which  has  been  brought 
against  him,  of  want  of  plan,  is  easily  explicable. 

Lastly,  Shakspere*s  inrtntion  corresponds  with  his 
characterization  and  composition.  By  this  term  is 
understood  (without  reference  to  its  being  the  poet's 
own  property,  or  borrowed)  principally  the  plan,  pro- 
pesSf  involution  and  evolution,  of  the  outtcard  circum- 
stances, accidents,  and  events :  whatever,  in  short,  as 
pore  matUr  of  fact  and  narrative,  admits  of  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  characters  as  such,  and  from  the  composi- 
tion and  ground-idea  of  the  drama.  The  latter  forms 
19  it  were  the  soul,  while  invention  is  the  body,  of  a 
work  of  art.  Its  proper  office,  accordingly,  is  to  give 
^hape  to  the  relation  which  is  to  subsist  between  the 
ptTsonages  of  the  drama  and  its  outward  circumstances 
and  incidents.  That,  for  instance,  Hamlet  is  taken 
pri^oner  in  the  attack  by  the  pirates;  that,  in  the  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,  Antonio's  argosies  are  really,  or  belieyed 
to  be,  lost;  in  such  external  events  as  these,  which,  al- 
though they  are  wholly  independent  of  the  characters 
themselves,  nevertheless  exercise  an  important  influence 
on  their  career  and  fortunes,  does  invention,  as  above 
explained,  pre-eminently  consist.  When,  therefore,  we 
would  judge  of  the  inventive  nature  in  any  poet,  and  of 
his  poetical  peculiarities  as  evinced  therein,  the  most 
important  question  is,  to  determine  the  light  in  which 
^e  regarded  Uie  connexion  between  the  external  world, 
ud  the  character  and  mental  development,  the  resolves 
and  deeds,  of  his  dramatic  personages.  The  answer 
which  must  be  given  to  this  question,  in  the  case  of 
•Shakspere,  has  been  already  indicated  in  a  general 
manner  in  our  remarks  on  Shakspere's  notion  of  dra- 
nutic  art,  and  his  method  of  characterization  and  com- 
position, and  will  be  given  still  more  definitely  in  our 
exposition  of  his  poetic  view  of  the  system  of  things. 
However,  thns'much  is  clear  at  a  glance — that  his  inven- 
tion, like  his  delineation  of  character  and  his  composi- 
tion, corresponds  perfectly  with  the  reality  of  history. 
External  affairs,  unforeseen  circumstances,  unexpected 
incidents  and  transactions,  accidents,  as  they  are  called, 
in  a  larger  or  narrower  sense,  exercise  in  real  life  more 
or  less  influence  over  the  efforts,  behaviour,  and  fortunes 
of  men.  The  march,  complication,  and  final  resolution 
of  the  dramatic  action,  must  not,  consequently,  be  made 
to  appear  wholly  and  solely  dependent  on  the  individu- 
ality of  the  acting  personages  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  two  must  co-operate  in  giving  form  and  shape  to 
the  exhibited  matter :  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
most  \)e  altogether  wantiogy  or  poabed  too  far  into  the 


background.  In  what  degree,  however,  each  ought  to 
make  itself  felt,  how  far  the  objectivity  of  the  outward 
world  is  to  affect  the  subjectivity  of  the  personages  of 
the  drama,  must  be  determined  in  each  case  by  the 
nature  of  the  represented  characters,  and  still  more  so 
by  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  whole  piece.  Generally 
speaking,  the  former  has  a  greater  influence  in  Shak- 
spere's Comedies  than  in  his  Tragedies ;  a  necessary 
consequence,  as  we  shall  presently  fhow,  of  his  notion 
of  comedy;  though  even  in  them,  the  external,  and  ap- 
parently accidental,  has  invariably  its  condition  in  the 
complication  and  denouement  of  the  plot,  and  necessarily 
results  from  the  ground  idea.  It  is,  therefore,  in  con- 
formity with  this  that  invention  must  modify  itself.  .  . 

It  is  in  the  mutual  adaptation  of  the  several  groups, 
and  their  separate  stories,  that  Shakspere's  great  in- 
ventive pover  consists,  or  at  least  pre-eminently  displays 
itself.  It  is  one  of  the  peculiar  features  of  his  poetry 
that  he  did  not  himself  invent  the  factitioos  subject,  or, 
to  use  a  common  expression,  the  material  of  his  plots; 
but  that  he  almost  invariably  borrowed  it  either  from 
older  dramas,  novels,  tales,  chronicles,  or  histories,  and 
has  for  the  most  part  very  closely  followed  his  authori- 
ties. His  own  labours  seem  to  have  been  principally 
confined  to  modifying  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the 
given  material,  either  by  giving  to  it  a  greater  extent 
or  a  deeper  spiritual  meaning,  and  especially  to  combin- 
ing several  separate  stories  or  incidents  into  a  new 
whole.  To  pretend  to  see  in  this  a  want  of  the  resources 
of  invention,  would  be  to  overlook  the  truth,  that  no 
poet  ever  creates  his  story  purely  out  of  nothing,  but 
that  on  the  contrary  he  cannot  at  most  do  more  than 
exhibit — t.  e.  give  a  poetic  shape  to — the  life  of  man, 
and  consequently  work  upon  a  given  subject,  and  that 
therefore  every  genuine  piece  of  art  must  have  for  its 
basis  the  true  and  profound  knowledge  of  the  materials 
which  are  furnished  by  experience  and  history.  How- 
ever, that  Shakspere  in  almost  every  case  was  the  first 
to  elevate  the  figures  which  he  found  in  his  authorities 
to  full  and  genuine  poetic  characters,  and  first  breathed 
into  them  a  life  and  soul — that  for  the  most  part,  if  not 
always,  he  gave  the  significant  idea  to  the  borrowed 
matter — is  evident  on  the  most  superficial  comparison 
of  his  pieces  with  their  originals.  That  he  has  never 
failed  in  this,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  greater  proof  of  force 
and  intensity  of  genius,  and  of  truth  and  profhndity  of 
intellect,  than  if  he  had  himself  invented  the  subject- 
matter  of  all  his  dramas.  If,  then,  we  comprise  in  our 
notion  of  invention — what  is  the  highest  excellence  and 
the  vital  spark  of  all  art  and  poesy— the  conception  of 
the  characters  and  the  fundamental  idea  which  involves 
the  complete  organization  of  the  work  of  art— charac- 
terization, composition,  diction,  and  the  natnre  and 
march  of  the  plot  —  we  must  in  that  case  rank  Shak- 
spere's talent  for  invention  at  no  ordinary  height — higher 
perhaps  than  that  of  any  other  poet;  for  in  no  one  do 
we  meet  with  such  abundance,  diversity  of  character, 
and  snch  a  lavish  profusion  of  ideas,  as  we  are  content, 
vrithout  further  proof,  on  ihe  single  authority  of  Goethe, 
to  ascribe  to  Shakspere. 

Thus  far,  although  (as  it  seems  to  us)  our  author 
has  not  only  spoken  with  excellent  good  sense, 
but  has  placed  one  or  two  important  points  of 
Shakspere's  poetical  character  in  a  clearer  light 
than  that  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to  regard 
them ;  yet  he  is  only  on  his  way  towards  that 
which  constitutes  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of  the 
principle  according  to  which  his  criticism  of  the 
poet's  works  is  conducted.  What  he  has  already 
told  us,  involves,  indeed,  all  that  follows  ;  but  the 
peculiar  doctrine  of  his  book  has  yet  to  be  substan- 
tively set  forth.  It  is  an  inference  from  that  doc- 
trine of  his,  which  exhibits  Shakspere's  drama  as 
essentially  a  poetic  representation  of  the  history  of 
the  world. 

It  must  be  obvious,  at  the  first  glance,  tliat  this 
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doctrine  must  lead  us  to  lay  particular  stieas 
upon  the  moral  characteristics  of  Shakspere's 
works.  All  of  MB,  however,  may  not  be  prepared 
for  regarding  these  characteristics  in  that  very 
seriousy  nay,  solemn  aspect,  in  which  our  specula- 
tive critic  insists  upon  exhibiting  them.  Nor  may 
we  be  better  prepared  for  the  technical  form  in 
which  his  speculations  are  couched  ;  although  the 
cardinal  distinction  of  the  German  philosophy 
between  the  subjective  and  the  objective,  between 
that  which  belongs  to  the  thinking  mind,  and  all 
that  which  is  external  to  it,  is  by  this  time  suffi- 
ciently familiar  to  eveiy  one  among  us  who  is  at 
all  accustomed  to  abstract  study.  In  reference  to 
the  matter  now  before  us,  the  application  of  the 
antithesis  is  very  simple ;  and  a  word  or  two  of 
explanation  will  make  our  authors  use  of  it  easily 
intelligible.  Set  the  human  will  on  the  one  hand, 
and  fate,  or  destiny,  or  divine  control,  on  the 
other.  Regarded  in  their  relation  to  the  human 
mind,  the  former  is  the  subjective  element  of 
action,  the  latter  is  the  objective.  Now,  it  is 
obvious  to  all  reflective  minds,  that  on  the  view 
which  a  dramatic  poet  takes  of  the  relation  sub- 
sisting between  man's  will  and  the  action  of  forces 
external  to  him,  must  materially  depend,  not  only 
the  moral  tone  of  his  representative  pictures,  but 
even  the  whole  tenor  of  his  representatbn  of 
events  and  of  characters.  It  must  be  so,  for  a  veiy 
plain  reason ;  namely,  that  this  relation  furnishes 
the  most  important,  and  most  widely  influential,  of 
all  the  laws  by  which  human  action  is  determined. 
Now,  in  the  operation  of  these  two  opposed  in- 
fluences upon  man's  thoughts  and  actions,  there 
are  just  three  combinations  possible  :  a  preponde- 
rance of  the  one,  a  preponderance  of  the  other,  an 
equipoise  of  the  two.  Suppose  that,  in  actual  life, 
or  in  poetic  representation,  the  preponderance  is 
given  to  the  objective  or  external  element.  Let 
this  objective  element  be  the  fate,  the  blind  neces- 
sity, of  an  erring  and  false  mythology :  we  thus 
have  that  gloomy  view  of  life,  which  presented 
itself  to  the  thinking  Greeks,  and  which  received 
imaginative  form  from  the  hands  of  the  Grecian 
dramatbts.  Or  substitute,  for  this  wholly  unreal 
agency,  another  which  is  but  a  reality  partially  mis- 
understood. Let  us  figure  to  ourselves  any  of  those 
many  conceivable  corruptions  of  Christianity,  in 
which  the  human  will  is  made  to  sink  into  abso- 
lute nothingness,  before  the  stem  and  inexorable 
fiat  of  the  Almighty.  One  phase  of  such  a  faith 
is  presented  to  us  by  the  superstitious  Roman 
Catholicism  of  Spain,  in  the  sixteenth  century ; 
and  poetic  expression  was  given  to  that  supersti- 
tion, in  the  dramas  of  Calderon.  If  we  turn  to 
the  other  side,  and  desire  to  contemplate  man  set- 
ting himself  up  as  the  absolute  ruler  of  his  own 
destiny,  and  forgetting  altogether  his  dependence 
on  a  higher  power,  we  shall  derive  examples  in 
abundance,  both  from  actual  life  and  from  the 
inventions  of  poetry.  This  view  of  life  is  sugges- 
ted by  reason  overleaping  itself ;  and  of  its  poetic 
development  no  instance  could  be  found  more  apt 
than  the  writings  of  Goethe.  Thus,  then,  we  have 
obtained  illustrations  of  two  of  the  three  propoi^ 
tions,  in  which  the  subjective  element  of  human 


action,  and  the  objective,  admit  of  being  combiiud. 
There  remains  the  third,  in  which  the  two  aie  is 
equilibrio;  in  which  each  has  its  due  weight  assigiied 
to  it,  and  in  which,  although  the  rationale  of  this 
mightiest  of  all  enigmas  renudns  inscrutable,  yet 
the  occurrence  of  the  fact  appears  as  undoubted, 
and  the  representation  of  it  poetically  has  been 
found  possible.  Of  the  three  combinations,  this 
is,  of  course,  the  only  one  that  is  morally  right; 
the  only  one  in  whose  realisation  hnnanity 
reaches  its  legitimate  development;  and  conse- 
quently, also,  the  only  one  in  whose  representation 
^e  poet  can  attain  the  full  height  of  poetic  sab- 
limity.  Where  do  we  find  this  combination! 
Where,  either  in  the  reality,  or  in  the  dramatic 
picture  ?  The  reality  is  found  in  Christianity,  is 
rightly  understood  and  obeyed;  the  representation 
is  found  in  poetry  which  breathes  the  genuine 
spirit  of  Christianity,  in  poetry  which  is  at  once 
prompted  by  genius  of  tiie  highest  order,  and 
guided  by  Christian  knowledge  of  the  highest 
purity.  A  good  answer,  but  an  answer  which 
describes  an  ideal  perfection,  rather  than  an  actul 
consunmiation  ;  and  an  answer  which  compels  ni 
to  demand  again,  where  specifically  is  the  example 
to  be  found,  either  of  the  reality,  or  of  its  poetic 
image?  To  the  first  part  of  the  question,  so  re- 
peated, Ulrici  gives  no  response  which  entitles  ns 
to  state  as  his  any  particular  opinion  on  the  pro- 
blem ;  he  justifies  us  only  in  saying,  that  he  holds 
the  right  practical  comprehension  of  Christianity 
to  be  necessarily  based  on  philosophical  specula- 
tion, and  that  he  holds  sudi  a  basis  to  be  nuMie 
possible  only  by  an  enlightened  system  of  Protn^ 
tantism.  To  the  second  part  of  the  question,  bb 
answer  is  specific  and  peremptory.  HoweTcr  diffi- 
cult it  may  be  to  recognise  the  development,  inactnal 
life,  of  this  theoretical  synthesis  of  the  divine 
and  the  human,  it  is  easy  to  recognise  the 
poetical  representation  of  the  possibility  of  thf 
synthesis,  in  certain  works  which,  ss  drasu* 
tic,  assume  the  highest  form  of  poetry,  — worb 
which,  as  effusions  of  the  loftiest  dramatio  genio^ 
are  adequate  to  picture  forth,  worthily,  the  highest 
objects,<^works  which,  as  having  arisen  in  a  time 
and  country  of  sufficient  enlightenment,  weie 
nourished  by  information  adequate  to  n^ 
worthy  thought  and  feeling  to  the  august  inTcntor. 
Shakspere  is  the  historically-dramatic  poet  of 
enlightened  Christianity :  the  highest  value  of  his 
works  consists  in  their  adequately  repiesentiflf  *  is 
the  light  of  imagination,  the  Christian  prospect  of 
man's  mysterious  destiny. 

There  is  thus  given,  in  a  few  sentences,  s»i 
with  no  inaccuracy  that  can  seriously  mislead,  the 
substance  of  the  leading  propositions  which  mske 
up  Ulrici's  theory  of  **  Shakspere's  Dramatic  Art, 
and  his  Relation  to  Calderon  and  Goethe."  To 
many  English  students  of  the  poet,  the  boldne«  of 
the  fundamental  notion  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
startling ;  and,  both  for  giving  fair  plsj  ^  ^ 
writer's  own  method  of  exposition,  and  for  msl* 
ing  his  views  more  familiar  by  repetition,  it » 
well  that  some  of  the  principal  points  should  U 
propounded  in  his  own  words. 

{TohecmHimd.) 
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Hire  is  a  book  in  complete  contrast,  as  to  style 
and  mannery  with  the  "  Pictures"  of  Mr.  Dickens, 
tfaoagh  the  main  subject  is  precisely  the  same, 
and  the  work  composed,  under  many  circum- 
stances, exactly  similar.    Like  Mr.  Dickens,  Mr. 
Bum  Murdoch,    a    Scottish    gentleman,   went 
abroad  for  a  leisurely  family  tour,  at  the  head  of 
quite  a  patriarchal  family,  consisting  of  twelye. 
persons,  besides  servants.     The  idea  of  such  an 
inprmngy  and  educational  tour,  is,  as  we  think, 
excellent,  and  well  worthy  of  imitation.     There 
appear  to  have  been  children  and  young  people  in 
^e  traTelling  &mily,  of  every  different  age  ;  and 
all  must    have    benefited    by  what  could    not 
fail  to  increase  and  liberalize  the  knowledge  of 
each.    By  a  judicious  arrangement,  they  had 
time  to  observe,  to  reflect,  and  to  enjoy.    Unlike 
Mr.  Dickens,  Mr.  Bum  Murdoch,  who  is  no  lite- 
rary artist,  and  who,  indeed,  does  nothing  for  effect, 
has  related  the  history  of  this  tour  in  a  straight- 
forward, unvarnished  narrative,  which  will  be  read 
with  interest  and  benefit,  both  by  those  who  may  be 
induced  to  give  their  families  the  same  advantages 
of  travel,  and  by  readers  either  seeking  information 
or  mere  entertainment.     We  can,  at  least,  aver 
that  we  have,  though  rather  apt  to  get  fagged  on 
the  hackneyed  route,  foUowed  the  progress  of  the 
Bom  family  with  lively  interest. 

The  head  of  the  party  set  forth  with  the  wise 
purpose  of  seeing  the  People  of  the  countries  tra- 
versed, and  not  merely  the  noble  class  among 
them,  together  with  hotel-keepers  and  valets.  His 
family,  he  states,  were — 

Young  and  active,  and  spoke  the  French  language 
fiaently;  and  my  rule  was,  to  do  every  thing,  from 
the  passport  to  the  most  important  money  transac- 
tioD,  by  ourselves.  If  we,  in  every  case,  did  not 
saeceed  without  some  additional  trouble,  I  never 
knew  trouble  or  labour  better  bestowed ;  and  I 
am  sure  my  sons  saw  more  of  French  character,  in 
their  intercourse  with  the  officials  of  the  different  public 
bureaus,  where  such  matters  of  business  are  transacted, 
than  amply  repaid  the  outlay  of  both  the  time  and 
labour  so  occupied.  We  neyer  employed  a  courier ;  and 
when  residing  in  Paris,  in  a  hired  house,  for  the  six 
weeks  we  lived  there,  we  employed  only  French  servants, 
who  knew  not  a  word  of  any  language  but  their  own ; 
and  in  all  our  journeys,  the  public  modes  of  conveyance 
were  chosen  in  preference  to  private  ones ;  and  the  inter- 
course thus  secured,  and  the  opinions  we  heard  expressed 
by  all  varieties  of  men  in  the  middling  ciaases  of  society, 
were,  if  not  more  instructive,  at  least  more  amusing, 
than  sitting  in  one's  own  carriage,  and  studying  the  back 
of  a  courier's  coat  on  the  front  dicky. 

Some  of  the  family  being  in  delicate  health,  an 
initiatory  period  of  six  months  was  spent  in  Jersey ; 
and  even  thus  early  the  use  of  the  "Notes  "to 
fnture  travellers,  and  their  peculiar  quality, 
become  apparent*  After  noting  the  sixpence 
of  which  each  passenger  is  mulcted  on  landing 
at  St,  Helier,  for  the  benefit  of  the  boatmen, 
^ho,  instead  of  permitting  visiters  to  land  with 
«S9e  and  safety  on  tlie  pier,  subject  them  to  the 


farther  penalty  and  inconvenience  of  being  rowed 
ashore  for  a  few  yards,  it  is  said  : — 

We  had  written  to  Mr.  Bree  to  have  accommodation 
ready  for  us,  and  we  drove  to  his  hotel.  Our  luggage, 
which  had  been  conveyed  from  our  residence  in  London 
to  the  terminus  of  the  Southampton  Railway  for  four 
shillings,  was  again  carted  up  to  the  hotel,  and  the  charge 
made  was  thirty  shillings,  although  the  distance  was  not 
one-half  so  great  as  in  London.  I  resisted  the  demand, 
and  ultimately  paid  twelve  shillings.  Breeds  establish- 
ment is  a  boarding-house,  ».  «.,  the  company  dine  to- 
gether, and  have  a  dravring  room  in  common, — a  style 
of  living  admitting  of  few  comforts,  and  often  productive 
of  much  unpleasantness.  At  all  events,  in  such  esta- 
blishments, the  landlord  should  preside  at  the  dinner- 
table.  In  his  absence,  the  inmate  who  has  been  longest 
in  tiie  house  does  so ;  and  it  often  happens  he  is  totally 
unfit  for  the  situation  thus  accidentally  assigned  to  him; 
and  may  choose  to  conduct  himself  either  with  too  great 
familiarity  or  superciliousness  in  dispensing  his  atten- 
tions— assumptions  on  his  part  equally  disagreeable. 

This  hint  ought  to  be  improved  in  all  similar 
establishments,  which  will  never  work  well  until 
assimilated  to  the  table  <f  hSte  of  the  continent ; 
though  English  pride  might  occasionally  revolt  at 
seeing  a  man,  who  had  probably  once  been  a 
waiter,  at  the  head  of  a  toble  which  was  hon- 
oured by  dignified  presences.  Near  St.  Helier,  a 
roomy  and  handsomely  furnished  house,  with  gar- 
den and  grounds  of  some  extent,  was  rented  for 
;£100  for  six  months ;  but  the  season  included  the 
winter,  when  there  may  be  less  demand  for  such 
houses.  Mr.  Bum  Murdoch  was  in  every  way 
disappointed  with  Jersey ;  and  his  report,  which,  we 
doubt  not,  is  perfectly  accurate,  will  not,  without 
strong  motives,  induce  many  people  to  leave  either 
a  Scottish  or  English  locality  for  the  Channel 
Islands.  There  is  but  one  class  to  whom  he  thinks 
Jersey  ofiers  a  fit  asylum ;  namely,  those  per- 
sons who  have  sufiered  a  loss  of  income,  and  to 
whom  horses,  carriages,  wine,  spirits,  and  tea,  cof- 
fee, sugar,  and  spices,  are  become  prime  neces- 
saries of  life.  What  are  every  where  considered 
absolute  necessaries,  are  quite  as  dear  in  Jersey  as 
in  Britain.  In  short,  a  man  with  **  a  reduced  in- 
come" of  jWOO  a-year,  may  live  as  well  in  Jersey 
on  that  sum,  as  upon  £1000  or  £1100  in  England ; 
but,  again,  a  man  of  half,  or  the  third  of  this  in- 
come, if  he  have  a  family,  will  live  quite  as 
cheaply  in  many  parts  of  England,  and  find  better 
means  of  education  for  his  children. 

Though  our  note-writer  sticks,  in  general, 
closely  to  his  text,  he  occasionally  suffers  his 
gayer  humour  to  overflow  a  half  or  quarter  page,  or 
BO,  and  this  certainly  more  to  the  delectation  of  his 
readers,  than  if  he  were  seen  to  wind  himself  up  for 
some  mighty  feat  of  penmanship,  announced  by  a 
preliminary  flourish.  The  remarks  on  the  pre- 
vailing spirit  of  Jersey  society,  offer  us  an  apt 
illustration  of  such  incidenUl  sprinklings,  or  bub- 
bliogs  up  of  fancy  and  humour. 

As  to  the  style  of  living  in  Jersey,  little  need  be  said. 


•  "  Notes  and  Remarks  made  in  Jersey,  France,    Itoly,    and  the  Mediterranean,  in  1843-44."     By  John  Bum  Mur- 
doch, £iq.    Pott  octoTo.    Blackwood  &  25ona,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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Where  so  many  retired  officers  of  the  British  army  hare 
taken  up  their  abode,  and  these,  many  of  them,  of  con- 
siderable rank  and  standing  in  the  service,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  observe,  there  is  to  be  found  much  good  and 
agreeable  society.  It  was  my  privilege  to  pass  a  few 
very  agreeable  evenings  amongst  this  class.  The  only 
drawback  to  my  delight  was  the  unfortunate  aconracy 
of  memory  which  most  of  the  individuals  exemplified  in 
their  knowledge  of  the  pages  of  the  army  list ;  and  it 
was  wonderful  to  observe,  how  very  slight  a  remark  or 
allusion  to  the  name  or  services  of  any  individual  in  the 
army,  proved  sufficient  to  put  a  stop  to  every  other  topic 
of  discussion,  and  to  give  the  conversation  a  military 
turn  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

For  instance :  I  see,  said  one  of  the  party,  that  the 
— ^th  regiment  is  ordered  home  this  spring.  Ah !  replies 
an  old  weather-beaten  captain,  he  is  a  lucky  dog  that 
Jack  Musket,  their  lieutenant-colonel :  he  was  my  sub 
when  I  was  captain  in  — th.  The  quarry  is  now  fairly 
started,  and  the  whole  company  take  up  the  scent,  just 
as  a  stanch  pack  of  hounds  would  that  of  a  fox,  and 
away  they  go,  noses  up,  breast  high — a  burning  scent; 
and  he  requires  to  ride  well  who  would  be  up  with  them 
at  the  finish.  The  changes  and  exchanges  of  the  said 
Jack  Musket — from  full-pay  to  half-pay,  and  from  half- 
pay  again  to  full-pay ;  then  his  good  fortune  in  being 
senior  captain  of  the  regiment  in  the  West  Indies  when 
old  Major  Grogy  died  of  yellow  fever,  and  so  succeeding, 
without  purchase,  to  the  majority ;  and  the  doubles  and 
shifts  by  which  he  afterwards  arrived  at  the  lieutenant- 
colonelcy  of  the  regiment,  are  all  detailed  with  a  minute- 
ness, and  at  a  length,  which  are  sometimes  a  little  tire- 
some to  a  civilian  who  never  heard  of  the  said  Jack 
Musket  before,  and  who  will,  inevitably,  forget  his  name 
and  history  in  the  course  of  the  next  week.  However, 
after  all,  retired  officers  are  no  more  pedants  than  any 
number  of  retired  lawyers,  or  sailors,  or  physicians,  in 
similar  circumstances  would  most  assuredly  be ;  while 
their  knowledge  of  the  world,  gentlemanly  manners, 
and  honourable  conduct,  render  them  an  acquisition  to 
any  society. 

For  "  connexion  sake,"  we  take  another  lively 
passage,  of  which  the  scene  was  at  St.  Malo  : — 

The  morning  after  our  arrival,  we  had  the  usual  scene 
at  the  custom-house.  The  officers  were  very  strict  in 
some  trifling  matters.  The  flannel  dressing  gowns  of 
the  party  excited  their  indignation,  but  the  marks  of 
tear  and  wear  were  sufficient  passport  to  their  admission. 
I  had  with  me  a  large  brass  double-barrelled  pistol, 
with  the  usual  spring-bayonet,  which  ultimately  was  the 
source  of  a  good  deal  of  amusement.  The  custom-house 
officers  would  not,  upon  their  own  responsibility,  permit 
such  a  terrible  weapon  of  destruction  to  be  carried  into 
the  kingdom  of  France.  The  chief  of  police  was  there- 
fore sent  for.  He  came— a  little  shrivelled  antiquity — 
a  fVail  memorial  of  the  olden  times.  He  took  up  the 
formidable  weapon,  and  objected  to  its  size  and  weight ; 
it  was  not,  he  said,  a  little  pistol  (un  pistolet)  for  travel- 
ling which  he  could  pass;  it  was  too  large  and  too 
dangerous  for  private  use.  I  assured  him,  I  did  not 
expect  ever  to  require  its  use  in  France,  where  the 
safety  of  the  traveller  was  ensured  by  the  existence  of 
the  best  police  in  the  world  ;  but  I  begged  him  to  re- 
member I  had  come  from  Britain,  and  where  the  police 
(no  doubt,  sensible  of  their  own  weakness)  did  not  object 
to  a  traveller  being  armed  with  a  brace  of  such  things, 
and  a  double-barrelled  gun  into  the  bargain.  I  also  in- 
formed him,  that  my  subsequent  journey  lay  through 
Italy,  where  banditti  were  more  common  than  officers 
of  police,  and  where  sneh  means  of  protection  were 
absolutely  necessary.  I  am  afiraid,  however,  both  my 
flattery  and  reasoning  would  have  been  thrown  away 
upon  him,  and  my  pistol  detained,  had  it  not  been  that 
the  old  gentleman  (who  was  also  very  short-sighted,)  in 
carrying  on  his  examination,  happened  (while  the  pistol 
was  in  very  dose  approximation  to  his  nose)  to  touch 
the  check  that  held  the  bayonet  down.  It  thus  escaped 
from  its  restraint,  and  suddenly  springing  up,  struck  the 
spectacles  fh)m  his  face.    The  poor  prefect,  believing  he 


had  been  shot  dead,  threw  the  pistol  firom  him  with  ill 
his  force,  and  his  countenance  exhibited  mortal  tenor. 
The  exertions  of  the  subordinates  to  keep  their  gnvity 
under  the  misfortune  of  their  chief  were  Bcarcelj 
successful;  but  he  had  got  enough  of  the  pistol,  and 
the  result  was  in  my  favour.  He  declared  it  wu 
by  no  means  formidable,  but  only  a  play-thing  to  teirify 
women  and  children;  and,  so  saying,  he,  with  much 
dignity,  left  the  place.  There  was  a  wag  among  the 
subs.  As  soon  as  the  chiefs  back  was  turned,  he  took 
up  the  pistol,  assumed,  as  nearly  as  he  eouldi  the  air 
and  manner  of  the  chief,  and  bringing  it  close  to  his 
nose,  sprung  the  bayonet,  and  acted  over  the  whole  littk 
scene,  to  the  great  delight  of  all  the  party. 

After  six  months  spent  in  Jersey,  the  family 
went,  by  steam,  to  St.  Malo.  On  their  leisnrdj 
way  to  Parisy  sundry  travelling  grievances  are  re- 
corded, and  also  at  St.  Malo  and  elsewhere,  which, 
we  should  hope,  may  tend,  in  time,  to  their  removal 
The  annoyance  of  crowds  of  brawling  porters,  and 
ragged  boys  pulling  at  the  luggage  of  unfortunate 
persons  just  landed  on  a  strange  or  a  foreign  pier, 
is  not,  indeed,  peculiar  to  St.  Malo,  nor  yet  the 
grand  bearing  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  police.  A 
Chinese,  seeing  those  well-dressed  personages  pe^ 
ambulating  our  streets  and  public  places  in  pairs, 
quietly  chatting  and  enjoying  themselves,  might 
be  very  apt  to  mistake  them  for  English  manda- 
rins of  a  high  button,  or,  at  leasts  field-marshals, 
''  If,"  says  Mr.  Bum  Murdoch,  after  desciibing 
the  scene  on  the  pier, — 

If,  however,  the  police  had  condescended  to  dismooat 
from  their  high  horse  of  official  dignity,  (exemplified  in 
the  large  cocked  hat  and  long  sabre,)  and,  instead  of 
walking  very  majestically  past  such  a  crowd  as  were 
assembled  to  annoy  the  passengers  on  St.  M&io  pier. 
had  mixed  somewhat  freely  among  them,  and  either 
awed  them  into  decency  of  behaviour,  or  thrown  wai 
half  dozen  of  the  younger  rascals  into  the  water,  it 
would  have  conduced  much  to  the  comfort  of  stnuifen; 
and  whatever  the  said  police  would  have  thus  sacrifired 
of  dignity,  they  would  have  gained  in  usefohess,  asd 
would  have  been,  at  least  for  once  in  their  lives,  of  set- 
vice  to  the  public. 

We  took  up  our  quarters  in  the  Hotel  de  Frtuce, 
where  apartments  had  been  provided  for  ns.  This 
hotel,  which  I  have  little  hesitation  in  saying  is  one  of 
the  best  in  France,  is  kept  by  M.  Gogu^.  He  wi£  f^ 
some  years  cook  to  Lord  Melbourne,  and  had  married 
an  Englishwoman,  who  performs  her  part  as  mistress  of 
the  establishment  with  great  credit.  M.  Gogn^  has  in 
excellent  kitchen  establishment,  a  man  cook,  and  male 
assistant;  and  when  it  is  at  same  time  mentioned,  that 
M.  Gogu^  himself  takes  a  direct  superintendeneeof  that 
department,  it  will  be  no  matter  of  surprise  to  be  in- 
formed that  the  dinners  are  most  excellent. 

A  fortnight  was  sufficient  to  exhaust  St.  Mo 
and  the  surrounding  country,  and  to  obtain  s 
glimpse  of  some  places  in  Brittany,  rarely  visited 
by  tourists.  Mr.  Burn  Murdoch,  who  seems  fond 
of  rural  pursuits,  and  who  is  himself  a  practical 
agriculturalist,  gives,  both  here  and  in  other 
places,  a  description  of  the  state  of  husbandry  i& 
France,  which  seems  to  vary,  through  good,bad,and 
indifferent^  in  different  localities,  as  in  other  coun- 
tries. His  opinion  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  minute 
cultivation,  as  the  most  conducive,  if  not  to  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  to  social  well-being.  lu* 
stead,  however,  of  such  utilitarian  passages,  'W 
select  this  touching  description  of  a  young  girf* 
funeral.  The  tourist  had  ascended  the  R&Qce  ^ 
Dinan,  by  steam :— 
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On  retarning  from  Dinan,  (which  I  did  by  land,)  I 
met  the  funeral  of  a  young  girl,  the  whole  cironmstances 
of  which  made  a  strong  impre^wion  upon  my  mind. 
Moorofally,  with  downcast  eyes,  first  came  three  young 
girls.  They  were  dressed  in  white,  in  the  same  manner 
as  when  they  appear  in  church  for  the  first  communion; 
the  one  in  the  centre  carried  a  crucifix.  At  a  distance 
of  about  thirty  yards  behind,  followed  the  coffin, — a 
slesder  and  thin  coffin,  bespeaking  the  fragile  nature  of 
the  material  it  contained.  It  was  eorered  by  a  snow- 
white  shroud,  and  carried  by  six  young  girls,  dressed 
also  in  pore  white.  Then  followed  from  about  twenty- 
fire  to  tiiirty  other  girls,  also  dressed  in  white,  who, 
from  time  to  time,  relieved  each  other  in  the  burden  of 
earrying  the  corpse.  At  a  considerable  distance  behind, 
were  a  number  of  women,  and  only  four  men.  They 
were  traTelling  to  the  church  of  Plover;  and,  when  we 
met  them,  they  had  still  scToral  miles  to  walk  ere  they 
reached  the  final  resting-place  of  their  little  friend.  It 
was  a  calm  and  beantiful  eyening,  and  the  outward  face 
of  nature  was  in  unison  with  the  still  and  noiseless,  but 
Tet  impressive  ceremony;  and  had  it  not  been  for  one 
feeling  which  forced  itself  upon  my  mind  at  the  time, 
(and  to  which,  when  noticing  the  state  of  religion  in 
this  part  of  France,  I  may  allude  in  a  future  page,)  I 
should  have  been  led  to  wish,  that  in  our  own  land, 
when  eases  of  death  occur  among  the  young,  the  lesson 
coald  be  impressed  upon  their  youthful  survivors,  by 
Eome  such  outward  ceremony  as  I  then  witnessed. 
.  This  feeling,  we  presume,  refers  to  some  point 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Faith,  and  especially  to 
the  celibacy  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  inflaences 
of  the  Confessional ;  to  which  Mr.  Bum  Murdoch 
afterwards  takes  strong  exception,  and  which  he 
would  allow  no  woman  to  approach  till  she  is 
thirty-six,  by  which  time  she  is  presumed  to  be 
able  to  take  care  of  herself;  and  therefore,  we 
shoQid  say,  has  no  longer  need  of  a  spiritual 
director. 

The  extortions  and  impositions  attempted  and 
practised  by  landlords  of  inns,  but  more  especially 
by  landladies,  are  proverbial  all  over  the  world — 
or  at  least  the  world  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Here 
is  an  amusing,  and  an.  instructive  instance  of  the 
frequent,  and  most  provoking,  and  impudent 
frauds  of  **  mine  host."  Mr.  Burn  Murdoch, 
and  some  of  hia  party,  had  been  visiting  the  far- 
fimed  fortress  of  Mount  St.  Michael ;  and,  as  he 
tells,— 

I  had  arranged  with  the  innkeeper  at  Pont  Orson  to 
have  dinner  ready  for  us  on  our  return,  and  made  a  bar 
gain  both  for  the  carriage  and  horses  to  the  Mont,  and 
also  for  fresh  horses  to  carry  us  in  the  afternoon  to  Dol. 
We  intended,  after  looking  about  us  at  Dol,  to  remain 
there  all  night,  and  to  return  to  St.  Malo  by  the  dili- 
gence next  morning.  On  our  return  to  Pont  Orson  we 
foond  dinner  (alas,  how  diffbrenc  from  M.  Gogud's) 
ready. 

Having  finished  our  repast,  I  ordered  the  fresh  horses 
to  be  put  to  the  carriage,  when  the  landlady,  with  great 
coolness,  assured  me  there  were  no  fyeah  horses  in  the 
stables;  and,  moreover,  demanded  four  times  the  sum 
agreed  upon  by  her  husband  in  the  forenoon,  for  the  hire 
of  the  same  horses  we  had  at  the  Fort,  in  case  we  were 
resolved  to  proceed  to  Dol  that  evening.  I  9L?ked  to  see 
the  landlord,  with  whom  I  had  bargained,  but  he  had 
gone  from  home,  and  his  better-half  was  quite  firm  in 
her  attempt  to  impose. 

One  of  my  sons  then  went  to  the  other  inn,  to  see 
what  could  be  done  :  but  there  the  same  demand  was 
made,  without  disguising  that  they  had  been  made  fully 
aware  of  what  might  happen,  by  their  friends  of  the 
other  establishment.  I  was  very  angry,  and,  as  far  as 
my  French  permitted,  abusive  to  the  old  lady ;  and  the 
more  so,  that,  on  going  into  the  stable,  I  discovered 


several  pairs  of  fresh  horses  quite  ready  for  posting. 
But  she  reasoned,  that  unless  we  gave  her  our  money 
for  the  post-horses,  she  would  secure  it  by  compelling 
us  to  pay  for  a  day's  entertainment  at  her  very  dirty 
inn.  It  never  entered  into  the  good  dame's  head  that, 
without  the  assistance  of  horses,  we  could  escape  her 
iniquitous  attempt.  Frenchmen,  in  the  upper  ranks, 
never  walk.  We,  however,  were  determined  not  to  be 
beat  by  her,  and  we  resolved  that  three  should  walk  to 
Dol,  leaving  one  to  take  the  chance  of  a  place  in  the 
Paris  diligence,  which  was  to  pass  in  the  evening,  and 
bring  up  the  carpet-bags.  Four  might  not  have  been 
able  to  find  seats,  but  there  was  little  fear  of  one  person 
doing  so;  at  least,  I  have  seldom  seen  a  French  diligence 
so  full,  but  that  in  one  or  other  of  its  compartments,  one 
traveller  and  two  carpet-bags  could  not  be  stowed  away 
for  a  stage.  1  intimated  our  intentions  to  the  landlady, 
desired  her  to  furnish  her  bill,  and  proceeded  to  carry 
our  bags  across  the  street  to  the  office  where  the  dili- 
gence stopped.  Her  surprise  was  great — three  gentle* 
men  walk  to  Dol  (a  distance  of  about  ten  miles,)  it  was 
quite  impossible — the  thing  could  not  be;  she  would 
not  hear  it  mentioned ;  and,  whether  she  was  afraid  of 
having  the  death  of  any  of  the  party  to  answer  for 
from  the  exertion,  or  of  losing  the  hire  of  the  post- 
horses,  I  will  not  pretend  to  decide,  but  the  proposal 
produced  a  very  wonderful  effect  on  the  old  lady.  The 
landlord  himself  came  out  of  his  hiding-place; — his 
wife  had  certainly  mistaken  matters.  Fresh  horses 
were  put  to  the  caleche,  the  agreed  upon  hire  very 
thankfully  taken,  and  we  went  on  merrily  to  Dol. 

There  is,  it  would  seem,  in  France,  an  ^'  Old 
France,"  as  well  as  a  "  Young,"  which  probably 
leavens  the  latter  body.  Of  this  fact,  the  tourist 
had  a  proof,  at  once  diverting  and  serious,  in  the 
person  of  an  old  officer,  accidentally  met  on  the 
ramparts  of  Avranche,  who,  upon  some  trifling 
and  casual  reference  to  the  place  having  been  once 
besieged  and  taken  by  the  English,  from  a  most 
polite,  obliging,  and  communicative  old  soldier, 
doing  the  honours  of  his  country  to  a  stranger, 
was  all  at  once  converted  into  a  maniac : — 

My  friend's  manner  became  quite  changed,  —  he  had 
formerly  spoken  slowly  and  deliberately,  and  was  per- 
fectly  intelligible  to  me ;  his  equanimity  was  now,  how- 
ever, gone,  —  his  speech  became  rapid,  and  his  manner 
excited.  From  the  old  ramparts  of  Avranche,  of  which 
he  declared  the  English  became  masters  through  the 
treachery  of  their  defenders  within,  and  not  by  the 
bravery  of  their  assailants  without,  he  passed  to  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  which  he  also  declared  was  won  by 
the  English  through  bribery.  The  Duke  of  Wellington, 
he  afErmed,  had  bribed  Marshal  Grouchy  to  allow  the 
Prussians  to  come  up ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  English 
gold,  British  bravery  and  military  excellence  would 
never  have  prevented  Waterloo  being  another  French 
victory.  I  tried  to  show  him  that  such  an  accusation 
was  totally  absurd  and  ridiculous;  but  I  might  have 
spared  myself  the  attempt;  he  had  a  most  logical 
method  of  convincing  himself  he  was  right.  The  French 
troops  never,  he  declared,  in  time,  had  been  defeated, 
on  equality  of  terms,  in  fair  fighting,  by  any  troops  in 
the  world;  and,  therefore,  at  Waterloo,  when  they 
were  defeated,  he  was  convinced  foul  play  had  led  to 
the  result ;  besides,  he  had  been  at  Waterloo,  and  was 
entitled  to  know  all  about  the  battle.  I  endeavoured 
to  change  the  subject;  and,  moreover,  assured  him  (and 
that  very  conscientiously,)  that  I  could  not  understand 
French  when  spoken  so  very  rapidly,  and  begged  him 
to  speak  more  slowly ;  but  I  could  not  succeed.  The 
whole  military  ardour  of  the  old  soldier  was  roused— 
that  ardour  led  him  to  pray  for  a  new  war  with  the 
British,  when,  by  a  victory  more  decisive  than  Water- 
loo, the  stain  of  defeat  would  be  wiped  off  from  the 
French  arms.  The  subject,  in  short,  had  completely 
changed  the  very  nature  and  appearance  of  the  man. 
From  a  quiet  and  and  most  obliging  and  polite  gentle* 
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maii>  he  became  a  hot  and  intemperate  accuser;  one  in 
whoie  companj,  while  in  such  a  mood,  it  was  impossible 
to  remain  without  a  quarreL  I  therefore  took  off  my 
hat,  and  wished  him  good-bye. 

It  was  the  first  time  I  had  heard  the  story  of  Grouchy's 
being  bribed.  I  haye  since  heard  the  same  absurdity 
repeated  in  Pans.  The  desire  of  the  French,  or,  at  least, 
a  portion  of  that  nation,  for  war,  I  hare  no  donbt,  pro- 
ceeds from  a  wieh  to  wipe  off,  by  subsequent  victory,  the 
remembrance  of  the  defeat  they  sustained  at  Waterloo. 

Yire,  in  Normandy,  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Bum 
Murdoch  as  a  suitable  locality  for  English  people 
desirous  of  settling  quietly  in  France,  especially  if 
they  are  fond  of  field-sports. 

The  party  reached  Paris  by  Rouen,  travelling 
the  whole  way  from  that  city  by  rail.  The  plan 
adopted  at  Paris,  which  was  entered  in  May,  the 
yery  height  and  bustle  of  the  Paris  as  of  the 
London  season,  we  consider  the  best  possible,  for 
those  who  woidd,  with  ease  and  comfort,  become 
acquainted  with  the  French  capital.  They  took 
a  good  furnished  house  —  obtained  at  this  season 
with  some  difficulty — in  a  central  and  pleasant 
locality,  adjoining  the  Champs  Elysees;  and 
engaged  by  the  month,  and  at  a  fixed  rate, .  a 
large,  roomy  carriage,  with  driving  seat  'and  rum- 
ble ;  and  having  studied  Galignani's  paper  every 
morning,  went  abroad,  from  twelve  till  six,  to 
visit  the  places  and  see  the  sights  selected  for  the 
day.  The  same  plan  should  be  adopted  by  aU 
families  or  parties  of  friends  visiting  Paris,  who 
have  no  carriage  of  their  own.  The  Annual 
Exposition  of  Manufactures  was  open  at  this  time; 
and  it  was  calculated  that,  besides  25,000  English 
strangers,  there  were  then  in  Paris  100,000  persons 
from  the  different  provinces,  interested  in  this 
Exhibition.  Mr.  Bum  Murdoch  found  much  to 
admire,  both  among  the  useful  and  the  decorative 
articles,  with  one  important  exception : — 

The  lowest  portion,  howerer,  of  the  whole  concern 
was  decidedly  the  eiLhibition  of  agricultural  implements 
and  machinery.  In  truth,  instesid  of  the  actual  imple- 
ments of  the  present  day,  they  were  more  fitted  to  adorn 
a  museum,  as  relics  of  the  habits  and  implements  of  a 
generation  long  since  passed,  or  as  giving  some  idea  of 
Sie  present  state  of  agriculture  in  Greenland. 

Louis  Philippe,  who  has  now  overcome  the  pre- 
judices and  conquered  the  esteem  and  good- will  of 
all  the  world— out  of  France,  stands  very  high  in 
our  tourist's  estimation.  On  this  topic,  he  says, — 

It  requires  no  great  foresight  to  predict,  that,  but 
giTC  France  (or,  probably,  it  might  be  a  more  correct 
expression  to  say,  let  France  but  keep)  peace  and  quiet 
for  a  few  years  longer,  and  her  artisans  and  manufac- 
turers will  be  able  to  compete  with  any  in  the  world. 

The  king  of  the  French  is  zealously  performing  his 
part  in  the  work  of  improvement.  He  is  doing  all  in 
his  power  to  rear  up  a  middle  order  of  men  in  the  coun- 
try, and  it  is  his  plan  to  encourage  the  arts  of  peace  by 
every  possible  means.  He  well  knows  it  is  among  those 
who  hare  nothing  to  losis  that^revolution  finds  its  most 
ready  and  efficient  supporters.  It  is  among  such  men, 
especially  when  restrained  by  no  moral  or  religious 
principle,  that  anarchy  and  bloodshed  are  fostered  and 
matured  as  in  a  congenial  soil.  He  well  knows  that 
every  man  who  has,  by  means  of  honest  industry,  ac- 
quired a  competency  of  the  good  things  of  this  life,  is  a 
conserratiTC  at  heart,  and  a  firm  supporter  of  almost 
any  dynasty  under  which  his  lot  may  be  cast,  and  under 
which  his  life  and  property  are  secure.  The  Exposition 
and  its  interests  were,  therefore,  the  subject  of  Tery 
special  solicitude  to  the  Citizen  King. 


My  opinion  is,  that  Louis  Philippe  adhend  to  the 
charter  as  far  as  he  was  able;  bat  that  neither  be  nor 
any  other  man  could  gOTcm  France,  and  allow  tb«  di- 
tion  (by  which  word,  in  France,  must  alwajs  be  QBde^ 
stood  the  Parisian  mob,)  so  much  of  their  own  will  u 
that  deed  conferred  upon  them.  It  is  quite  detr^thit 
the  standing  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men  in  ud 
around  Paris,  wiUi  the  fortifications  aad  detached  f«rto, 
haye  been  of  more  seryice  to  the  French  people  (aUbos^ 
many  of  them  are  not  sensible  of  it,)  in  presening  tbe 
king's  head  upon  his  shoulders,  and  in  keeping  tbe 
Parisians  from  cutting  each  others'  throats,  tbin  ill 
the  restrictions  and  restraints,  and  prorisioaa  of  nil  thi 
charters  that  ever  were  written.  ... 

Some  of  the  detached  forts  are  very  strong.  Everj 
thing  that  art  and  skill  can  do  has  been  done  to  render 
them  BO.  I  visited  Fort  Valerian,  the  largest  of  ik» 
forts.  It  is  situated  on  the  ridge  of  ground  wbicb  rm 
firom  the  Seine,  between  St.  Cloud  and  Neoillj,  tad  i§ 
of  great  extent.  We  first  walked  roond  it,  nnd  enjojed 
very  fine  riews  of  the  windings  of  the  river,  of  the  dty, 
and  of  the  surrounding  country  to  a  great  extent  Froa 
no  quarter  is  Paris  and  its  enrirons  seen  to  grenter  ad- 
vantage. We  then  entered  the  fort  end  examined  it 
very  minutely.  It  has  been  under  erection  since  1841, 
and  will  be  completed  next  season,  (1845.)  The  ex- 
pense is  enormous,  but  bo  is  the  work 

It  is  quite  clear  that  had  either  Louis  XYL  or  Chirles 
X.  been  in  possession  of  such  a  ekatean  as  Fort  Yakriu, 
they  might  still  have  beeii  the  ruling  family  in  Fitnce. 
Every  day,  however,  which  passes  of  quiet  and  steadj 
government,  renders  the  existence  of  such  helps  leas  and 
less  necessary,  and  proportionaUy  strengthens  the  eaise 
of  peace  and  security,  both  to  king  and  people.  Tie 
people  are  getting  into  trade,  they  are  giadunllj  iecs< 
mulating  capital,  and,  in  proportion  as  they  do  so,  tbej 
become  more  and  more  the  supporters  of  order;  asd,i:^ 
truth,  constitute  the  only  legitimate  force  agiisii 
anarchy  and  confusion. 

The  King  and  the  whole  Royal  FamOy  do  nil  tbej 
can  to  foster  and  encourage  the  spirit  of  trade  and  uqai- 
sition  of  capital. 

Of  what  incalculable  benefit  is  the  prolonged 
life  of  one  man  to  Europe,  but  especially  to  France 
itself! 

The  death  and  fiineral  of  La  Fitte  took  place 
while  our  tourist  was  in  Paris ;  and  a  popal^f 
outbreak  was,  if  not  intended,  expected  by  tlK 
government,  and  provided  against.  The  celebnt«^l 
bravading  pamphlet  of  Prince  JoinviUe  ak)  ap- 
peared at  this  time,  and  at  once  gratified  &B<i 
annoyed  his  compatriots. 

Mr.  Burn  Murdoch  is  not,  and  does  not&fitc^^*^ 
be,  a  great  admirer  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Hia  tAsu 
leads  him  rather  to  admire  the  works  of  ^stnre; 
and  those  who  possess  the  happy  power  of  leeu^ 
and  combining  pictures  for  themselves  from  tnrf 
variety  of  external  objects,  certainly  attain  »Q 
immense  advantage  over  the  most  as&idnou 
gallery-hunters  and  sight-seers,  and  at  the  no^ 
time  save  themselves  much  useless  fatigue.  Tbo5 
far,  and  it  is  a  great  length  too,  every  man  and 
woman  should  be  an  artist  —  a  creative  artist— 
and  galleries  will  then  never  be  wanting  st*"^ 
with  treasures  of  endless  riches  and  variety  to  w 
who  hold  the  charmed  key. 

With  a  few  detached  sentences  on  the  oui^ 
shows  of  the  French  capital,  we  shall  conclniJ* 
this  portion  of  the  **  Notes." 

One  of  the  favourite  amusements  of  the  ft'"'**" 
fashionable  world,  is  driving  up  and  down  the  tTem^ 
des  Champs  Eiys^es,  between  the  Triumphal  Arch  «m 
Place  de  la  Concorde.  By  walking  or  standing  c«  tW 
footpath,  a  person  has  thus  the  opportunity  of  «ci4  ^ 
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fine  people  and  fine  equipages.  The  nte  of  driving 
ii  a  slow  walk,  and  the  carriages  follow  each  other  in 
dose  procession.  What  pleasure  can  be  found  in  thus 
again  and  again  passing  and  repassing  up  and  down  the 
■me  dasty  road,  I  cannot  imagine.  That  some  excuse 
may  be  found  for  delicate  females  who  are  unable  to 
walk,  may  be  allowed;  but  the  curiosity  was  to  see  Ml- 
grofrn  men,  with  full-grown  mustachio8,graTely  seated, 
wmetunes  singly,  often  in  parties  of  twos  and  threes  in 
a  britska,  exhibiting  themselyes  at  full  length,  lolling 
back,  and  at  least,  to  all  appearance,  half  asleep.  What 
ttnck  me  rery  much,  was  the  diminutive  sise  of  the 
iunates  of  many  an  aristocratic  carriage,  both  male  and 
female,— small  delicate  creatures,  the  females  especially, 
appeared  to  be  quite  unfit  for  the  ordinary  tear  and  wear 

ofUfe 

The  erowdB  of  people  who  every  day  passed  through 
tbe  Place  de  la  Concorde,  towards  the  Champs  Elys^es, 
either  to  see  and  be  seen,  or  to  amuse  themselves  at 
different  kinds  of  games  or  pastimes,  or  to  visit  the  Ex- 
position, were  quite  wondeiibl.  I  am  willing  to  admit, 
that  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  is  one  of  the  finest 
Bqures  in  the  world; — which  fSact,  were  any  one  to 
doabt  or  deny,  every  Parisian  would  be  ready  to  fight 
for  the  honour  of  his  city.  How  inconsiBtent  are  these 
same  Parisians ;  a  man  who  would  quarrel  with  you,  if 
yon  denied  the  surpassing  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the 
Place,  has  not  the  slightest  scruple  of  dirtying  and 
beastij^ing  it  as  he  passes  through  it.  Verily,  the 
Freoch  are,  in  some  things,  a  very  shameless  nation. 

But  the  polished  Parisians  become  too  bad  for 
us  hyperboreans.  Mrs.  Trollope  and  Mr.  Dickens 
would  require  to  go  forth  among  them,  birch  in 
hand.  A  horror  more  repulsire  to  British  feelings 
than  all  the  other  abominations  put  together,  was 
an  hospital  for  the  dissection  of  living  animals, 
dogs  and  horses,  and  other  creatures^  attached  to 
a  Veterinary  College  near  Paris. 

Here  lay  six  if  not  seven  living  horses,  fixed  by  every 
possible  mechanical  device  by  the  head  and  the  feet  to 
these  pillars,  to  prevent  their  struggling,  and  upon  each 
horse  were  six  or  seven  men  engaged  in  performing  the 
different  surgical  operations.  The  sight  was  truly  hor- 
rible. The  operations  had  begun  early  in  the  forenoon, 
it  was  nearly  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  we 
entered  the  place;  so  the  poor  wretches,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, had  ceased  being  able  to  make  any  very  violent 
itniggles ;  but  the  deep  heaving  of  the  still  panting 
chest,  and  horrid  look  of  the  eyes  when  such  were  as  yet 
remaioing  in  the  head,  while  the  head  itself  was  firmly 
lashed  to  a  pillar,  was  harrowing  beyond  endurance. 
The  students  had  began  their  day's  work  in  the  least 
vital  parts  of  the  animal:  the  trunks  of  the  animals  were 
there,  having  lost  tails,  ears,  hoofs,  &c.,  and  they  were 
DOW  engaged  in  performing  the  more  important  opera- 
tions, sach  as  tying  the  main  arteries,  and  boring  holes 
in  the  head,  and  cutting  in  upon  all  the  most  sensitive 
and  tender  places,  on  purpose,  as  we  were  informed, 
Qpon  our  expressing  horror  at  the  sight,  that  they  might 
see  the  retraction  and  motions  of  the  several  nerves  and 
mnscles.  One  animal  had  one  side  of  the  head,  including 
eye  and  ear,  completely  dissected,  and  the  students  were 
engaged  when  we  entered  in  laying  open  and  cauterizing 
the  ankle  of  the  same  animal.  What  I  have  described 
was  the  result  of  the  observation  of  a  few  seconds.  I 
Srew  absolutely  sick,  and  hastened  away  from  this  iU>ode 
of  horrid  cruelty.* 

M.  Blanc  vindicated  the  practice,  upon  the  plea  of  its 
necessity  for  the  advancement  of  science.  A  young 
medical  friend  who  accompanied  me  in  my  visit,  ex- 
claimed in  reply,  Je  tui$  medecin  moi-meme,  and  no  such 
practice  is  necessary.    M.  B.  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

*  We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  able  and  celebrated  head  of 
the  Edinbiirgh  Veterinary  College,  Professor  Dick,  who  has 
50  grettly  raided  the  reputation  of  the  Institution,  denounces 
the  practices  at  Alfort,  at  not  more  revolting  to  humanity  than 
r  in  teaching  Veterinary  Surgery.—^,  T,  M, 


He  was  not,  he  said,  a  veterinarian;  he  had  no  right  of 
interference  with  the  prescribed  course  of  study;  he  was 
merely  the  military  Governor  of  the  establishment. 

The  party  proceeded,  by  rail  and  steam,  from 
Paris  to  Lyons,  on  their  way  to  Italy.  It  was 
now  about  the  end  of  June,  and  the  crops  were 
ripening,  but  not  luxuriant ;  '^  wheat  tolerably 
good,  oats  very  poor,"  between  Paris  and  Orleans. 
But^ 

The  whole  appearance  of  the  fields,  including  the 
ploughing,  indicated  a  better  system  of  agriculture  than 
I  hi^  previously  observed  in  other  parts  of  France. 
Several  small  (wheel)  ploughs,  like  those  made  by 
Ransom  in  England,  were  at  work;  they  were  managed 
by  one  man,  and  drawn  by  two  horses.  Whatever  may 
be  the  cause,  it  is  evident,  from  the  size  of  the  enclosures, 
that  the  land  in  this  part  of  France  is  not  in  the  same 
subdivided  condition  as  is  the  case  between  Rouen  and 
Paris. 

The  steam  voyage  on  the  Loire  and  the  Allier 
was  not  accomplished  so  easily  as  if  those  rivers 
had  been  the  Thames  or  the  Hudson ;  but  after 
many  provoking  delays  and  petty  obstacles,  it  was 
safely  accomplished  at  last.  Individuals  of  vari- 
ous callings,  accomplishments,  and  characters,  were 
encountered  by  the  way,  and  our  specimens  of 
these,  if  not  the  most  amiable,  are,  we  trust,  the 
most  rare  to  be  found  in  French  society. 

In  the  cabin  of  the  boat  was  seated  a  party  of  four 
men,  sipping  their  colTee  and  brandy.  The  oldest,  who 
must  have  been  considerably  upwuds  of  fifty  years  of 
age,  was  the  oracle  of  the  party.  He  was  dressed,  or 
rather  over-dressed,  in  a  great  profusion  of  gold  chains, 
and  other  ornaments  of  jewellery  adorning  his  person; 
and  his  evident  aim,  by  dress  and  manner,  was,  if  pos- 
sible, to  sink  at  least  twenty  years  of  his  age,  and  to  be 
thought  as  young  as  any  of  his  party — all  of  whom  were 
much  his  juniors,  and  one  of  them  had  scarcely  attained 
majority.  Most  probably  he  was  a  traveller  for  some 
large  jewellery  establishment  either  in  Paris  or  Lyons. 

This  veteran  juvenile,  whatever  he  was  by  trade  or 
profession,  was  an  open  scoffer  at  all  laws.  Divine  and 
human; — wished  society  constituted  on  an  entirely  new 
and  equal  footing;  and,  more  especially, was  indignant 
at  the  law  of  marriage.  This  rite,  he  insisted,  should 
be  wholly  abolished— the  family  tie  no  longer  recog- 
nised, and  children  become  the  common  property  of  the 
nation,  and  be  educated  in  public  seminaries  at  the 
public  expense.  This  conversation,  and  much,  more  to 
the  same  effect,  took  place,  be  it  observed,  in  the  publio 
cabin  of  a  crowded  steam-vessel,  many  ladies  being  pre- 
sent. A  gentleman  from  Paris,  going  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Marseilles  with  his  family,  for  the  benefit  of  sea* 
bathing,  was  very  much  shocked  at  the  expression  of 
these  sentiments;  but  he  said  he  knew  such  were  too 
commonly  entertained  among  certain  classes  of  indivi- 
duals in  France,  and  especially  in  Lyons  and  its  vicinity. 

Now,  it  is,  we  should  hope,  more  than  probable 
that  much  of  this  was  mere  idle  talk  and  vapour. 

A  great  deal  of  real  hardship  was  to  be  endured 
before  anchor  was  fairly  cast  in  the  harbour  of 
Genoa ;  nor  did  the  causes  of  vexation  and  irrita* 
tion  end  here.  Mr.  Bum  Murdoch  admits  that 
strangers  have  no  right  to  muimur  at  the  regula- 
tions of  foreign  governments ;  but  we  take  leave 
to  think  that  they  have  the  best  possible  right  to 
complain  of  frivolous  and  useless  rules,  and  to 
obtain  their  abrogation,  which  can  only  be  done  by 
complaining,  and  that  loudly.  Instead  of  visiting 
Rome,  the  party  went  direct  to  Naples,  and  still 
by  steam  ;  halting  at  Leghorn.  Fine  sunsets 
were  witnessed ;  but  Mr.  Murdoch  bad  seen  s^rn* 
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sets  as  fine  when  sailing  among  the  islands  of 
Scotland  ;  as  indeed  every  one  must  have  done 
who  visits  those  northern  regions,  particularly  in 
early  summer  or  in  autumn. 

The  Bay  of  Naples  did  not  come  up  to  a  too 
highly  raised  ideality,  and  nothing  seems  to  have 
made  much  impression  on  the  chief  of  the  party, 
save  the  visit  to  Pompeii.  As  the  heats  were 
now  extreme,  the  family,  in  preference  to  Naples, 
settled  at  Castellammare,  from  which  Naples  could 
easily  he  visited  every  day,  as  the  distance  is 
only  fourteen  miles  by  a  railway.  What  most 
struck  Mr.  Bum  Murdoch  during  his  residence 
on  the  Bay  of  Naples  were  the  oyster  fishers, 
and  certain  aquatic  amusements  peculiar  to  the 
locality,  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
described  by  any  previous  writer.  Worse  amuse- 
ments might  be  introduced  by  our  redoubted 
rowers  and  yachters  to  the  Thames,  the  Mersey, 
and  the  Clyde,  than  the  aquatic  tournament  of 
the  Bay  of  Naples. 

The  rival  forces  consist  of  twelve  boats  on  each  side, 
respectively  painted  red  and  blue ;  they  are  very  small, 
probably  about  ten  feet  long,  and  are  each  manned  by 
two  men.  One  pulls  the  boat,  the  other,  the  champion, 
stands  upon  a  platform  raised  flush  with  the  sides  of  the 
boat  at  its  stern ;  these  are  armed  with  very  long  wooden 
lances,  on  the  end  of  which  is  a  leathern  ball.  At  a 
given  signal,  a  boat  flrom  each  of  the  opposing  ranks 
pulls  out,  and  meeting  mid-way,  the  two  warriors  level 
their  lances,  and  coming  in  direct  collision,  one,  and 
sometimes  both,  are  precipitated  into  the  sea;  the  boats 
immediately  pull  back  again  into  position,  leaving  the 
discomfited  knight  to  pick  up  his  lance  and  follow  at 
his  leisure.  In  this  way  the  fight  continues,  till  one 
side  (or  colour  of  boat)  has  every  man  immersed. 
Victory,  then,  as  to  the  colour  is  decided.  It  sometimes 
happens,  however,  two  of  one  colour  are  left,  and  these 
again  contend  for  the  individual  prize.  These  being 
the  most  dexterous,  often  sustain  each  other's  shocks 
six  or  seven  times,  till  at  length  one  is  precipitated  into 
the  sea,  and  so  ends  the  fight. 

Another  species  of  amusement  consists  in  placing  a 
purse  of  money  at  the  outer  end  of  the  bowsprit  of  a 
ship,  —  the  said  bowsprit  being  well  greased,  and  con- 
siderably inclined  upwards.  The  purse  becomes  the 
property  of  the  first  man  who  can  take  it.  The  indivi- 
duals who  make  the  attempt  run  up  the  bowsprit  in  all 
variety  of  ways.  Some  of  them  set  out  as  fast  as  they 
can ;  others  warily  and  slowly ;  but  as  long  as  I  looked 
on,  none  succeeded  in  reaching  the  purse ;  they  invari- 
ably fell  into  the  sea,  and,  swimming  to  the  ship,  as- 
cended its  side,  and  were  again  ready  for  another  at- 
tempt. The  bowsprit  is,  of  course,  disencumbered  of 
all  its  cordage  for  the  occasion.  The  only  risk  which 
an  individual  runs  in  practising  this  amusement,  is  in 
not  being  able  to  get  away  from  under  the  bowsprit 
before  his  nest  follower  tumbles  above  him,  in  which 
case,  as  the  height  is  considerable,  the  parties  coming 
in  contact  are  sometimes  much  hurt ;  and  the  keenness 
exhibited  is  so  great,  that  there  are  often  two  indivi- 
duals on  the  beam  at  the  same  time.  There  is  no  fear 
of  drowning.  All  round  the  Bay  of  Naples  the  natives 
in  their  youth  live  more  in  the  water  than  on  the  land ; 
indeed,  they  spend  the  whole  day  lying  naked  on  the 
shore  and  sporting  in  the  sea,  —  they  are  perfectly  am- 
phibious; and  the  only  way  to  drown  a  Neapolitan, 
would  be  to  tie  a  twenty-pound  shot  to  his  neck. 

At  Marseilles,  and  again  at  Castellammare,  Mr. 
Bum  Murdoch  suflTered  so  grievously  from  the 
heat  of  the  weather,  that  instead  of  returning,  as  had 
been  Intended,  through  Italy  and  France  by  land, 
he  resolved  to  go  home  by  the  roundabout,  but 
eaaier  way  of  Malta  and  GibralUr,  while  the 


greater  part  of  the  family  pursued  the  more  ctu- 
tomary  route.  He  however  inserta  an  account  of 
one  of  the  exploratory  excursions  of  his  sons  to 
the  summit  of  Monte  St.  Angelo  ;  a  rather  inte- 
resting feat,  and  one  seldom  attempted. 

On  setting  out,  our  traveller,  like  other  John 
Bulls,  was  resolute  and  sturdy  in  setting  his  face 
and  buttoning  his  pockets  against  impositions ;  bat 
like  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  he  was  driven  to 
submit  at  last,  and  to  bribe  at  railways  and 
landing  quays  like  the  citizens  of  less  free  and 
favoured  nations.  The  voyage  to  Malta  was  made 
in  a  French  government  war-steamer,  the  com- 
mander of  which  indemnified  himself  for  the 
indignity  of  conveying  passengers  for  hire,  by 
treating  them  with  complete  neglect ;  or  as  live- 
lumber  to  be  cared  for  only  by  the  steward.  The 
passengers  are  worth  seeing. 

The  surgeon  of  the  ship  was  the  best  talker  with 
whom  I  ever  sat  in  company.  In  rapidity  of  utteraoce, 
the  late  Comedian  Matthews  was  a  joke  to  him;  fur  not 
only  did  he  pour  forth  words  in  mouthfuls,  but  at  the 
same  moment  was  he  stuffing  his  organ  of  speech  frm. 
without  with  huge  quantities  of  bread  and  salad,  and 
fricasseed  chicken;  how  the  thoroughfare  was  kept  opes, 
is  yet  to  me  a  perfect  enigma.  However,  the  doctor 
was  a  wit,  and  laughed  most  heartily  himself  at  his 
own  jokes. 

A  complete  contrast  to  the  surgeon  sat  opposite  to  him 
at  table,  in  the  person  of  one  of  my  fellow-passeDgen. 
He  was  a  Spaniard,— large,  bulky,  and  grave.  He 
could  have  put  the  doctor  in  his  pocket;  and  the  inteofe 
look  of  astonishment  with  which  he  regarded  him  as  he 
sat  and  chattered,  put  me  in  mind  of  the  look  gives  br 
a  lion  in  a  menagerie  at  the  gambols  and  grimace?  of  s 
monkey.  He  was  a  remarkably  well-informed  persoo, 
and  was  going  out  to  Athens,  as  Charg€  d'Affiures  from 
the  Court  of  Madrid  to  King  Otho.  He  spoke  EngluJi 
tolerably  well,  was  at  the  time  studying  Shakqpere,aBd 
1  was  pleased  to  think  I  was  of  some  service  to  him  is 
explaining  certain  passages,  through  the  meaning  of 
which  no  dictionary  could  pilot  a  stranger.  We  h&d 
also  two  French  artists  (painters)  on  board;  they  vere 
employed  by  a  house  in  Paris  to  make  drawings  of  the 
scenery  of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  of  the 
Greek  Islands,  and  so  on  to  Constantinople;  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  took  their  sketches  sxapiM 
me.  The  plan  they  adopted  was  this:  after  fixing  apon 
the  subject,  each  made  his  sketch;  they  then  oompsR^ 
and  filled  in,  and  amended  mutually  from  each  other's 
designs.  These  sketches  were  afterwards  to  becotae 
the  ground  of  future  amplification  and  improveoieBt 
before  publication 

There  was  abo  a  French  young  lady  on  board,  tn- 
veiling  by  herself  to  Constantinople.  She  iras  a 
brunette  of  no  pretensions  to  beauty;  but  when  she 
came  upon  deck  (as  she  always  did)  without  any  bosnet 
with  her  hair  very  neatly  dressed,  a  little  parasol  to 
protect  her  from  the  sun,  and  in  a  loose  morning  govu 
she  was,  at  least,  interesting  in  her  appearance.  SSk 
was  the  only  person  on  whom  the  officers  of  the  skip 
condescended  to  bestow  any  attention.  There  wu 
another  individual,  a  steerage  or  deck  passenger,  who 
excited  a  good  deal  of  speculation,  and  not  a  Uttle 
sympathy.  He  was  a  young  man  of  delicate  appe^- 
ance,  —  genteel,  indeed,  almost  strikingly  so,  in  his 
manner;  dressed  in  thread-bare  garments,  that  erideativ 
had  seen  better  days,  and  been  in  better  company.  <X 
what  country  he  was  none  could  tell ;  be  had  aerer 
spoken  a  single  word  in  any  one's  hearing  since  he  caaie 
on  board.  He  remained  sitting  silently  on  deck  sU 
day;  and  ate  his  provisions  fbom  his  own  slender  store, 
in  solitude  and  silence.  He  wore  his  hair  long,  and  s 
moustache.  Many  were  the  suppositions  made  regardls; 
him;  but  the  doctor's  opinion  of  the  case  was  geoenlly 
received  as  the  niost  correct  judgment  which  could  he 
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formed  on  the  subject.  Thai  learned  individual  decided 
that  be  iru  a  German  etudent,  who,  having  made  np 
his  miod  to  drown  himaelf,  becaase  the  world  was  not 
worthj  to  bold  him,  had  sentimentally  determined  to 
arrj  his  resolution  into  effect  in  the  classical  depths  of 
the  Grecian  Archipelago,  and  was  proceeding  by  steam 
M  Malta,  for  that  purpose. 

Now,  lest  the  reader  be  tormented  by  restless 
cariosity,  or  die  outright  on  the  rack,  we  must  let 
him  knowthatboth  the  sentimental  or  lackadaisical 
young  gentleman  and  the  young  French  lady 
irere  sgain  seen  at  Malta ;  the  former,  in  most 
fashionable  equipments,  asking  in  good  native 
English  at  the  principal  booksellers  for  a  book 

for  Lady ;  and  the  lady— the  charm  was  dis- 

wlred  on  afterwards  discovering  her,  hanging 
on  the  arm  of  one  of  the  officers, — a  Parisian 
milliner  going  to  dress  the  Turkish  ladies,  and  air- 
ing the  finery  she  had  for  sale  on  her  own  petite 
person. 

The  supposed  Grerman  student  still  remains  a 
mystery. 

Mr.Bam  Murdoch,  who  appears  to  think  for  him- 
self, ind  utterly  to  disregard  cases  ruled,  was  more 
ttmck  with  the  view  of  Cadiz  from  the  sea,  than 
vith  either  Genoa  or  Naples,  though  every  person 
vho  pretends  to  taste,  is  bound  to  prefer  the 
Italian  cities.  He  also  liked  the  nice,  clean,  cool 
streets,  and  pays  a  traveller  s  bounden  tribute  to 
the  grace  if  not  to  the  beauty  of  the  women.  As 
this  is  the  only  passage  of  the  gallant  sort  in  the 
Tolume,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Spanish  ladies 
vill  appreciate  it  accordingly. 

It  is  well  known  that,  many  hundred  years  ago,  the 
women  of  Spain  obtained  from  Nature  a  patent  in  the 
ttt  of  walking.  Although  its  period  of  endurance  should 
hife  long  ere  this  expired,  still  none  have  been  able  to 
dijcoTer  the  secret,  or  to  inftringe  its  terms ;  and  the 
art  is  still  the  ezclasiTe  property  of  the  Spanish  lady. 
What  Btmck  me,  however,  as  very  remarkable,  was  the 
fact,  that  at  all  ages  do  the  Spanish  women  enjoy  this 
peculiar  pririlege.  That  young  and  handsome  females 
Bhoo  Id  more  gracefully,  is  easily  couceivable;  but  that 
childhood  and  old  age  should  equally  do  so,  requires  to 
he  seen  to  be  believed.    Nevertheless,  such  is  the  case. 

Very  young  girls  were  every  where  seen  moving  along 
*ith  a  grace  and  beauty  of  step,  which  alike  is  beyond 
teaching  or  imitating ;  and  grandmothers,  while  they 
csnmoTe  at  all, do  so  gracefully;  and  during  this  morn- 
ing's walk  throngh  Okdiz,  in  several  instances,  while 
contemplating  the  beauty  and  grace  of  a  female  figure 
hefore  me,  all  indicative  of  youth  and  loveliness,  was  I 
utoiiiahed,on  coming  up  to  the  object  of  my  admiration, 
to  discover  the  face  and  wrinkles  of  a  dame  of  three- 
score. Nay,  in  one  case,  when  the  performer  was 
deformed  by  a  hunchback,  still  she  exhibited  the  same 
heaoty  of  action  as  her  fairer  and  better  formed  sisters. 
It  ii  quite  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  describe  this 
ttfle  of  moving  :  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  language  to 
doBo;  a  man  must  see  a  Spanish  lady  walk,  to  know 
what  a  Spanish  lady's  walking  is. 

It  might  be  worth  while  for  some  of  our  keenly 


competing  seminaries  for  the  education  of  young 
ladies,  or  some  of  our  fashionable  dancing-masters, 
to  import,  for  a  *'  few  seasons,"  Spanish  instructors 

in  the  art  of  walking. The  Notes  contain  several 

curious  illustrations  of  the  ingenious ,  modes  in 
which  smuggling  was  seen  carried  on,  particularly 
on  the  coasts  of  Spain.  On  the  political  state  of 
that  kingdom  and  that  of  France,  those  reflections 
are  made  which  naturally  occur  to  any  sensible 
and  thoughtful  Englishman,  looking  around  and 
before  him,  but  which  present  nothing  novel  to 
those  at  home  who  are  conversant  with  the  internal 
condition  of  these  countries.  We  do  not  suppose  that 
Mr.  Bum  Murdoch  would  have  desired  the  perma- 
nent occupation  of  Spain  by  Napoleon ;  but  foreign 
conquest  is  conquest,  and,  as  such,  a  great  evil, 
whether  effected  by  Bonaparte  or  Louis  Philippe ; 
so  we  are  not  prepared  to  welcome  the  tran- 
quillity of  Spain,  vnretched  and  torn  by  intestine 
factions  as  it  is,  nor  to  join  in  our  author  s  wish 
that  Louis  Philippe  had  a  hundred  thousand 
troops  there,  and  were  by  a  strong  government, 
(however  despotic  for  a  time,)  to  put  an  end  to 
the  eternal  outbreaks  and  risings  of  the  discon- 
tented. Despotic  governments  *'  for  a  time,"  are 
apt  to  extend  to  very  long  or  indefinite  periods  of 
time. 

The  **  Notes"  close  at  Lisbon,  with  which  city 
the  tourist  had  many  pleasing  early  associations. 
He  was  glad  to  find  it  not  so  filthy  as  it  used  to 
be  represented,  nor  the  dogs  so  numerous.  A  sudden 
tempest  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  not  without  a  touch 
of  danger,  gave  a  dignified  finish  to  the  tour. 
The  gale,  which  seems  to  have  been  tremendous, 
lasted  for  three  days.  It  is  stated  that  the  regular 
hands  were  by  far  too  few  to  work  the  vessel  in 
such  weather,  and  that  although  the  Oriental 
Steam  Company  should  double  their  charges,  it 
would  be  much  better  than  endangering  the  lives 
of  their  passengers.  This  Company  have,  since 
that  period,  received  a  fearful  and  a  costly  lesson. 
On  looking  back,  Mr.  Burn  Murdoch  thinks 
the  scenery  beheld  in  the  voyage  between  Strom- 
boli  and  Syracuse,  sailing  through  the  Straits  of 
Messina,  the  grandest  and  most  beautiful  that  he 
beheld  ;  and  next  to  that,  the  gay  and  diversified 
coast  scenery  between  Marseilles  and  Naples.  The 
productions  of  art  which  struck  him  most,  were, 
strange  to  say,  the  mosaic  pavement  of  St.  John  s 
church,  Malta,  and  the  excavated  batteries  in 
Gibraltar  Rock. 

In  closing  the  volume,  we  may  assure  our 
readers  that  they  will  find  nearly  its  whole  con- 
tents as  sensible  and  entertaining,  and  as  devoid 
of  pretension  and  literary  and  artistic  affectations, 
as  those  which  we  have  selected  as  specimens  of 
its  style  and  topics. 
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W<  Old  Plajf-goer.  By  William  Robson.  Post  Octavo. 
Pp.  252.    London :  Masters. 
To  the  great  majority  of  the  present  generation  this 
ToUme  appears  just  twenty  years  too  late.    **  The  Old 


Play-goer "  belongs  to  the  bright  theatrical  period  of 
the  Kembles,  Siddons,  Jordan,  Emery,  Fawcett,  Cooke, 
Irish  Johnstone,  and  the  radiant  galaxy  of  forty  years 
since ;  and  to  the  critical  era  of  Charles  Lamb,  Haslitt, 
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and  foung  baoyut  Leigli  Himt.  These  were  the  palmy 
days  of  the  English  stage;  and,  compared  with  the 
giants  who  then  trode  the  boards,  eren  the  greatest  of 
their  snceessors  appear,  in  the  eyes  of  old  play-goers, 
'' little  men;"  Kean,  a  rnlgar  ranter;  Macready,  an 
obstreperoas  monther;  Mathews,  a  low  mimic,  and 
Liston,  an  abortive  non-descript.  The  enthnsiastic 
''Old  Play<goer,"  with  whom  the  stage  appears  to 
hare  been  a  passion  and  an  absorbing  amnsement,  is  so 
ferrent  in  admiration  of  the  old  players — so  complete  an 
ont-and-outer,  that  his  work  is  rather  an  oology  of  his 
faronrites  than  an  analysis  of  their  powers,  or  critique 
on  their  separate  performances.  John  Kemble  is  his 
perfect  model  of  an  actor ;  his  bean-ideal  of  histrionic 
perfection;  while  the  majestic  Siddons,  in  ''gorgeous 
pall,"  and  the  exquisitely  fascinating  Jordan,  are  exalted 
into  something  far  abore  mere  stage  humanity.  That 
we  shall  not  soon  look  upon  their  like  again  may  be 
true;  but,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
play-goers  hare  degenerated  as  much  as  actors.  They 
may  not  hare  lost  the  perception  of  excellence,  but  the 
spirit  of  theatrical  cGJoyment  has  been  deadened  for 
lack  of  proper  aliment.  The  yonth  ef  modern  times  are 
not  so  fortunate  as  "  The  Old  Play-goer,"  who  was 
erery  night  repairing  to  Drnry  Lane  or  Corent  Garden, 
when  "  Hamlet,  I^ear,  Macbeth,  Coriolanus,  Lady 
Macbeth,  Katherine  and  Constance,"  were  "  moring, 
liring,  and  breathing  in  noble  and  lorely  shapes  ;"  and 
when  the  lore  of  the  stage  was  an  elerating  sentiment; 
the  acted  drama  an  intellectual  pleasure.  When  we 
get  back  the  Kembles,  and  Jordans,  and  Siddons,  it 
will  become  so  again.  In  the  meanwhile,  it  is  delight- 
Ail  to  hear  an  intense  admirer,  and  no  mean  judge, 
talk  orer,  and  exult  in,  aohierements  of  which  he  was, 
night  by  night,  the  charmed  witness.  This,  haying  first 
inscribed  his  work  to  the  last  star  of  the  constellation, 
Charles  Kemble,  he  does,  in  the  conrenient  form  of  a 
series  of  letters,  addressed  to  another  Charles.  By 
reflection,  the  reader,  in  spite  of  himself,  catches  some 
■park  from  the  glow  of  the  reteran, — 
"  Shouldering  his  crutch  to  show  how  fields  were  won.** 

Speaking,  or  eloquently  raving  of  those  golden  days,  he 
says  of  the  Kembles  :  — 

How  much  more  perfect  was  the  Lear  of  John,  when 
supported  by  Charles's  Edgar  I  Who  that  recollects 
the  beautiful  scene,  when  the  poor  old  monarch  desires 
to  have  "  some  talk  with  the  learned  Theban,"  but  must 
be  aware  of  this  !  Oh  !  what  a  noble  rivalry  it  was  to 
see  two  such  men  seated  on  the  ground,  close  to  the 
foot-lights,  each  stimulated  by  the  fine  acting  of  the 
other  to  play  up  to  his  best !  The  one  depicting  poor 
outraged  Nature,  deprived  of  the  jewel  reason;  the 
other,  with  an  equally  fine  touch,  showing,  that  though 
he  played  the  part  of  a  madman,  the  madness  was  but 
assumed.  John  and  Falconbridge,  Brutus  and  Mark 
Antony,  Macbeth  and  Macduff,  Othello  and  Cassio, 
Pierre  and  Jaffier,  were  all  representations  of  the  same 
kind;  and  I  always  fancied  that  the  three  Kembles  were 
like  the  three  Graces — they  were  never  so  great  or  so 
beautiful  as  when  together  in  the  scene.  It  was  a 
spirit-stirring  emulation — Lear,  Edgar,  Cordelia;  RoUa, 
Alonzo,  Elvira;  Leontes,  Florizel,  Hermione;  Macbeth, 
Macduff,  and  the  awful  Lady ;  Wolsey,  Cromwell, 
Katharine ;  John,  Falconbridge,  Constance ;  Pierre, 
Jaffier,  Belvidera.  Oh,  these  were  perfect  pictures  ! 
complete  in  their  parts,  true  in  their  keeping,  nothing 
wanting,  genius  was  the  touchstone  to  genius  !  I  sup- 
pose my  love  of  the  stage  may  be  different  from  that  of 
other  people,  but  I  should  deem  it  heresy  to  see  Charles 
in  one  of  John's  charaoten.    I  lefiued  some  time  sinoei  i 


to  purchase  a  set  of  engravings  of  Charles  in  various 
parts,  becanse  many  of  them  belonged  to  his  brother. 

I  am  quite  aware  I  eoald 

see  nobody  now  play  the  said  parts  so  well  as  he,  bat  I 
would  as  soon  go  see  any  body  perform  Coriolaoas  after 
John  Kemble;  any  body  play  Lady  Macbeth,  Con— 
pshaw !  any  of  Siddons'  characters  after  Siddons;  asj 
body  play  Sir  Pertinax  after  George  Cooke;  Rosalind, 
or  her  Hoydens,  after  Jordan;  Tyke  or  Caliban  after 
Emery;  the  Copper  Captain  after  Lewis;  Job  Tbom- 
berry  after  Fawcett; — stop,  stop !  I  must  have  one 
more — ^hear  the  Storm  by  any  body  after  Incledon,— as 
see  Charles  Kemble  play  one  character  rendered  sacred, 
and  perfect  in  my  mind,  by  the  performance  of  hit 
brother. 

Such  is  the  vein  of  the  old  Play-goer ;  and  in  it  he 
disports  through  the  popular  dramas  and  actors  of  hii 
youth, — the  dramas  of  Sheridan,  Tobin,  Kenny,  &e.|  as 
well  as  the  plays  of  Shakspere, — exclaiming,  *^  Gods ! 
only  think  of  Cooke,  Emery,  Johnstone,  and  Davenport 
in  one  scene  ! "  As  a  subject  somewhat  more  fresh 
than  the  theatrical  celebrities  of  the  last  age,  we  select 
Emery,  though  the  dramatist  here  divides  laoiels  vith 
the  actor : — 

Emery  requires  a  master's  hand  to  throw  him  ont  is 
the  light  he  deserves.  I  cannot  satisfy  myself  with 
treating  of  him  as  a  Dan,  or  any  other  broad  Yorkshire 
or  comic  character;  for  I  feel  convinced  that  what^rrr 
might  have  been  his  real  position  or  assumed  persesa- 
tion,  he  was  stamped  with  nature's  nobility,  and  was  a 
man  of  genius. 

One  great  author  marks  his  "first  play  "  as  an  ejKkch 
in  his  history  ;  another,  still  more  powerfully,  fixes 
upon  his  first  perusal  of  Schiller's  "  Robber"  as  Ati  most 
exciting  moment;— for  myself,  amidst  a  thousand  cher- 
ished and  never-to-be-forgotten  theatrical  recollectioos, 
I  scarcely  know  one  that  exceeds  in  deep  interest,  tH' 
first  time  I  sato  Bfnerv^s  Tyke  /  As  I  walked  home  after 
the  performance,  and  ruminated  over  the  character,  I 
was  astonished  at  the  effect  it  had  produced  upon  me— 
the  play  connected  with  it  was  nothing;  it  might  have 
been  comedy,  fiirce,  or  pantomime.  I  saw  nothing  bat 
Emery  glaring  in  agony  at  Lord  Avondale— here  wai  a 
new  vista  of  nature  opened  up  that  I  had  never  dmnt 
of !  When  it  had  been  before  me,  I  could  not  sit  still 
upon  my  seat;  my  fiesh  crawled,  my  hair  rose,  my  pol- 
sations  were  suffocating,  and  the  tears  streamed  dowa 
my  then  young  cheeks.  I  had  witnessed  the  storms  cf 
passion  in  lofty  spirits;  I  had  wept  at  the  pity-stiirini; 
sorrows  of  the  fair,  the  weak,  the  aged,  or  the  oppressed; 
but  here  was  the  fVantic  working  of  remorse  in  a  radc, 
uncultivated  nature,  deeply  stained  with  crime,  and  de- 
based by  low  dissipation — it  was  awful !  I  have  seen 
all  the  stage  has  presented  worth  seeing  during  the  last 
forty  years,  and  I  have  witnessed  no  finer  peribrmance 
than  when  Emery,  after  glaring  at  his  seducer,  rushes 
from  his  presence,  roaring,  in  his  anguish,  for  *  Brandy, 
brandy  ! "  as  his  only  protection  f^m  the  furies  that 
pursue  him.  Oh,  how  unlike  was  this  to  your  boasted 
"Bill  Sikes!"— the  one  was  magnificent,  instructire, 
affecting;  the  other,  toad-like  and  loathsome.  The  one 
a  Salvator  Rosa  picture,  the  other  a  Cruikshank  illoi- 
tration  of  a  Pierce  Egan  blackguard  I  Emery,  ti  a 
comedian,  went  gallantly  through  the  ordeal  to  which 
I  would  subject  every  actor  pretending  to  emioenre. 
He  understood  and  could  play  ^akspere.  His  Cali- 
ban was,  by  far,  the  best  that  has  been  seen  since  that 
of  Charles  Bannister. 

As  a  contrast  to  Emery  and  the  great  comic  aetors  cf 
the  golden  age  of  the  English  stage,  we  select  Li£t«3 
and  Mathews.  Both  the  passages  quoted  below  have 
a  spice  of  truth;  and  the  latter  embodies  profonnd 
criticism,  a  moral  lesson  much  wanted  at  a  time 
when  travesty  and  caricature  crawl  over  and  leave  then 
poisonous  slime  on  the  most  tender  or  the  most  sacnd 
QzeatiouB  of  genios :— 
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Yoa  Mj  I  hvft  fpoken  not  well  of  MaihewB;  bni 
ihere  yon  wrong  me,  Charles  :  I  only  pnt  forth  a  pro- 
test against  fklse  and  forced  wit,  and  cited  a  letter  of 
Mathews*  as  an  instance  of  it.    As  an  actor  there  were 
few  Hiked  better  than  Mathews;  bat  when  he  sank 
into  an  imitator  of  others,  I  closed  my  account  with 
hiffl.   He  was,  there  is  no  donbt,  exceedingly  amusing; 
bnt  that  kind  of  amnsement  not  jumping  with  my 
hamoar,  I  nerer  soaght  it.    I  was  a  lover  of  the  stage 
as  an  intellectnal  recreation  and  lesson,  therefore  I  could 
not  possibly  admire  imitation$  or  traveHiet,  I  look  upon 
a  mimic  to  be  the  very  lowest  description  of  actor :  he 
always  fixes  upon  the  faulty  peculiarities  of  the  person 
he  mimics.    I  read  in  the  papers  that  Mathews  had 
giren  masterly  imitations  of  Kemble's  acting  and  Incle- 
don's  singing.    I  knew  rery  well  that  he  could  neither 
act  so  well  as  the  one  nor  sing  as  well  as  the  other :  if 
be  coald,  it  would  have  been  a  better  fortune  to  him 
than  his  own  talent.    What  did  this  conviction  tell  me, 
then!    Why,  that  Mathews,  in  order  to  set  on  "a 
qaaotity  of  barren  spectators  to  laugh,'*  would  throw 
himself  into  a  few  of  Kemble's  rigid  attitudes,  and 
woald  spout  out  a  passage  or  two  in  a  monotonous 
sameness  of  tone— these  being,  like  Homer's  nods,  the 
great  tragedian's  occasional  faults;  and  that,  as  re- 
garded Incledon,  he  would  fiek  his  lipt,  speak  thickly, 
hurriedly,  and  broadly,  and  sing  as  Charles  did  after  the 
second  bottle— for  as  to  giving  any  idea  how  he  coald 
mg  when  quite  sober,  Mathews  might  as  well  have 
tried  to  emulate  Tom  of  Lincoln.    Now,  all  this  to  me 
i^  detestable;  and  if  I  could  have  laughed  at  him,  my 
langhter  would  have  fallen  under  the  severe  self-repre- 
hension which  I  described  to  you  in  a  former  letter.   If, 
of  which  there  is  no  doubt,  that  ''no  man  can  be  great 
hr  imitation,"  how  infinitely  less  than  little  must  he  be 
who  avails  himself  of  a  correct  eye  and  flexible  muscles 
to  hold  up  his  brother  performers  to  ridicule.     No  one 
admired  Charles  Mathews  more  than  I  did,  while  he 
was  engaged,  and  worthily,  in  my  beloved  legitimate 
drama;  but  when  he  sank,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  or  for 
the  applause  of  ill-excited  laughter,  to  a  mimic  and  a 
teiier  of  stories,  I  went  not  near  him. 

Many  of  the  stories  were  however  well  worth  telling; 

foil  of  character;  comedies  in  little. We  can  hardly 

resist  the  old  Play-goer's  Mrs.  Jordan,  —  the  most 
charming,  beyond  a  doubt,  of  all  the  actresses  that  ever 
skimmed  the  English  boards.  Passing  his  somewhat 
incoherent,  because  lover-like  raptures,  we  copy  out  a 
few  of  the  concluding  sentences  : — 

Truthfulness  was  her  great  charm;  for,  whether  she 
'*'**  P«ggy»  torturing  her  **  Bud,"  with  her  na'ite  impres- 
sions of  men  and  things;  or  Rosalind,  with  her  two 
fingers  saucily  held  up  over  the  head  of  Orlando,  while 
she  warbled  and  laughed  "  Cuckoo"  in  his  ear;  whether 
«he  was  Nell,  kissing  Bannister's  dirty  face,  and  calling 
him  her  "  Pretty  Jobson,"  or  screaming  out  that  "  the 
sheets  were  sarsnet,"  and  ordering,  as  a  lady's  break- 
fan,  ^  a  rasher  on  the  coals  and  a  little  small  beer;" 
whether,  as  Master  Pickle,  with  a  kite  at  her  back,  she 
tea«ed  her  »nnt  with  her  tricks,  or  melted  the  hearts  of 
tier  auditors  with,  '^  Since  then  I'm  doomed;"  or  the 
broken-hearted  Cora  wept  over  her  babe — all  was 
'•M/ify 

She  was  no  stage-romp,  she  was  Nature's;  when  her 
urure  possessed  the  lightness  of  Romney's  portrait  of 
ler,  what  a  revelry  must  have  been  her  comedy  !  She 
ira9  not  what  is  generally  called  a  singer;  the  extent  of 
ler  knowledge  of  music  was  the  power  of  accompanying 
lerself  simply  and  pleasingly  on  the  guitar;  when  the 
haraeter  allowed  her  not  to  do  so,  she  generally  sang 
vithoat  accompaniment  of  any  kind.  And  there  was 
10  need  of  helping  strain  to  eke  out  voiee  or  fill  up  defl- 
iences  :  the  full,  sweet  sound  stole  around  the  largest 
heatres,  and  called  soft  echoes  ftrom  their  most  secret 
ecesses.  1  say  ito^,  for  Mrs.  Jordan's  voice  was  not 
ike  that  of  Mrs.  Wrighten  or  others,  which  by  their 
ower  and  brilliancy  could  penetrate  every  where ;  there 
ras  not  the  least  sfaarpness  in  it;  it  rolled  like  a  mild 


▼aponr,  and  encircled  yon;  or,  as  Shakspere  has  beau- 
tifully illustrated  one  sense  by  another,  'Mt  came  o'er 
the  ear  like  the  sweet  south  that  hath  breathed  upon  a 
bank  of  violets."  In  accordance  with  such  a  voice, 
though  comic  characters  might  sometimes  call  forth  a 
display  of  a  different  and  more  airy  nature,  her  songs 
were  mostly  plaintive.  Poor  Barbara's  "Willow!" 
was,  perhaps,  the  sweetest;  but,  no,  the  sweetest  was 
the  last  heard,  and  twenty  lovely  lays  sound  soft  musio 
in  my  memory's  ear,  to  reproach  me  for  the  preference. 
Mrs.  Jordan's  might  be  called  natural  acting  with 
more  propriety  than  any  I  ever  saw;  but  it  was  not  the 
natural  acting  which  dispenses  vrith  study;  for  no  one 
could  be  more  correct  in  her  knowledge  of  the  text;  it 
flowed  from  her  mouth  so  smoothly,  and  seemed  so  en« 
tirely  true,  that  she  never  appeared  to  be  acting.  There 
was  no  undue  understanding  between  her  and  her 
audience;  she  gave  herself  up  to  the  illusion,  and  went 
through  her  part  as  if  she  and  her  playfellows,  if  they 
were  not  really  the  persons  they  represented,  were  play- 
ing the  scene  to  gratify  themselves,  without  regaid  to, 
or  a  knowledge  of  auditors,  to  praise  or  blame.  And 
such  is  ACTiNo;  bnt  such  was  not  Mr.  Kean's;  such  is 
not  Mr.  Macready's ! 

No,  no;  none  of  your  degenerate  modems  are  deserv- 
ing of  a  word,  save  a  passing  or  severe  one  :  not  even  the 
last  Kemble,  Miss  Fanny.  The  veteran  would  fain  say 
a  kind  word  for  Miss  O'Neil ;  but  unfortunately  she  was 
not  a  Siddons,  nor  of  the  Classic  School.  Young  was;  but 
then  he  was  rather  a  fine  declaimer  than  a  fine  actor ; 
which  may  perhaps  be  quite  true,  and  besides  "  the  pupil 
of  John  Kemble  should  not  degrade  himself  by  speaking 
at  dinners  given  to  Mr.  Macready."  We  meet  with 
much  genial  criticism  on  the  popular  stage  singers  of 
the  past  day ;  much  that  is  felt  to  be  just,  whatever 
improved  science  and  musical  taste  may  sing  or  say  to 
the  contrary. 

But  we  must  lay  aside  this  pleasant  piece  of  old- 
world,  egotistical  gossip  about  plays  and  players,  and 
'Hhe  days  that  we  have  seen."  The  Old  Play-goer  has 
earned  the  privilege  of  talking  in  more  ways  than  one, 
and  he  does  not  forego  it. 

As  some  small  return  for  the  entertainment  which  the 
''  Old  Play-goer  "  has  afforded  us,  we  beg  to  inform  him 
that  the  Opium  Eater,  an  Opium  Eater  no  longer,  oon- 
tinnes  to  write  "  much  and  well ;"  that  Charles  Wolfe, 
the  author  of  the  "  Ode  to  Sir  John  Moore,"  has,  besides 
that  exquisite  poem,  written  ''many  lines  worthy  of 
print,"  and  would  doubtless  have  vnritten  many  more, 
had  he  not  unhappily  been  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his 
labours  of  love,  as  an  Irish  Protestant  parish  priest,  ere 
his  short  and  bright  career  was  well  begun ;  and  finally, 
that  the  whole  world  of  Scotland  at  all  events,  is  fami- 
liar with  the  history  of  ''  Lowe,"  the  author  of  '^  Mary's 
Dream,"  and  with  the  faet  of  the  ballad  of  ''Auld 
Robin  Gray"  having  been  written  by  Lady  Anne 
Lindsay.  In  brief,  the  young  generation  knows  much 
more  than  old  Play-goers  give  it  credit  for  $  though 
great  histrionio  excellence  had  undoubtedly  passed  away 
before  it  came  into  existence. 

The  Nature  of  the  Scholar ^  and  %t»  Manifutationi,  By 
Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte.  Translated  from  the  German, 
vrith  a  Memoir  of  the  author,  by  William  Smith. 
London :  John  Chapman. 

This  volume  forms  a  part  of  what  is  called  the  CaikO' 
lie  Serietf—A  very  good  name,  bnt  one,  unfortunately, 
not  so  intelligible  or  definite,  as  is  desirable  in  a  gene- 
ral title.  From  the  style  and  spirit  in  which  the  Me- 
moir is  composed,  it  may  be  inferred  that,  in  Mr.  Smith, 
Fichte  has  found  a  deeply-revering  and   congenial- 
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miaded  English  ezponenty  both  of  his  philosophy  and  of 

his  remarkable  oharacter. Those  who,  following  "  the 

exolusiyely  practical  tendency  of  English  intellect,' 
may  disregard,  or  fail  in  appreciating  the  philosophy 
of  that  disciple  of  Kant,  who  is  belieyed  by  some  to  hare 
surpassed  his  master,  will  yet  dwell  with  delight  upon 
the  personal  character,  the  yisible  manifestation  of  the 
ScHOLAB,  as  displayed  in  the  Life  of  Fichte.  The  Me- 
moir is  carefully  and  elegantly  written,  with  deep 
appreciation  of  the  noble  qualities  of  the  Man  described, 
and  that  ferrent  love  and  admiration  which,  where  they 
are  felt  to  be  sincere,  never  fail  to  engage  the  reader's 
sympathies,  eren  when  it  leayes  his  judgment  nncon- 
Tinoed. 

And  do  the  passing  glances  which  such  works  as  this 
Memoir  enable  us  to  obtain  of  the  interior  life  of  those 
dreamy  Germans,  nerer  bring  doubt  upon  some  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  exclusiyely  practical  tendency  of  Elnglish  in- 
tellect 1 "  The  memoirs  of  nearly  all  the  illustrious  men  of 
Germany,  and  the  familiar  correspondence  of  their  female 
friends,  the  Letters  of  Klopstock's  second  wife,  the  Auto- 
biography of  Stilling,  the  Memoirs  of  Niebuhr,  and  his 
correspondence  with  his  Amelia  and  her  sister,  and  the 
remarkable  Loye  Letters  before  us,  those  of  Fichte  to 
Johanna  Rahn,  indicate  a  moral  and  spiritual  condition 
which  so  for  transcends  our  ordinary  imaginings,  as  to 
beget  unpleasant  doubts,  discreditable  perhaps  only 
to  the  doubter,  as  to  what,  in  these  effusions,  may  be 
genuine,  and  what  mere  manner  of  speaking.  But  there 
can  be  no  scepticiBm  regarding  the  sincerity  of  the 
early  letters  of  the  young  German  student,  Fichte,  and 
the  Swiss  maiden.  After  baring  studied  at  Jena, 
Fichte  came  to  Zurich  as  a  private  tutor.  He  was  the 
first-bom  of  a  very  large  family,  and  his  parents,  though 
respectable,  were  not  rich,  so  he  had  early  resolved  to 
maintain  himself  by  his  own  exertions,  and  not  encroach 
on  the  narrow  means  of  seven  young  sisters.  His  resi- 
dence in  Zurich,  the  turning-point  of  his  early  fortunes, 
introduces  his  future  partner,  Johanna  Rahn  : — 

Of  all  the  friendships  which  he  formed  here,  the  most 
important  in  its  influence  upon  his  future  life  was  that 
of  Rahn,  whose  house  was  in  a  manner  the  centre  of  the 
society  of  Zurich.  Rahn  was  brother-in-law  to  Klop- 
stock,  with  whom  he  had  formed  a  strong  friendship 
during  Klopstock's  visit  to  Switzerland  in  1750,  and 
with  whose  eldest  sister,  Johanna,  he  was  afterwards 
united.  From  this  marriage,  with  Klopstock's  sister, 
sprang,  besides  other  children,  their  eldest  daughter, 
Johanna  Maria,  who  became  Fichte's  wife.  Her 
mother  dying  whUe  she  was  yet  young,  she  devoted 
herself  entirely  to  her  father,  and  to  his  comfort  sacri- 
ficed worldly  show  and  many  proffered  alliances.  The 
foundation  of  her  character  was  deep  religious  feeling, 
and  an  unusual  strength  and  faithfulness  of  affection. 
As  her  family  occupied  a  much  higher  station  in  point 
of  worldly  importance  than  any  to  which  Fichte  could 
reasonably  aspire,  her  engagement  with  him  was  the 
result  of  disinterested  attachment  alone.  Fichte's  love 
was  worthy  of  the  noble-minded  woman  who  had  called 
it  forth.  It  was  a  devotion  of  his  whole  nature — enthu- 
siastic like  his  love  for  his  country,  dignified  like  his 
love  of  knowledge,  but  softened  by  the  deepest  tender- 
ness of  an  earnest  and  passionate  soul.  But  on  this 
mbject  he  must  speak  for  himself. 

We  wish  that  we  could  give  even  a  few  extracts  from 
these  remarkable  love-letters.  Instead  of  this,  or  any 
part  of  Mr.  Smith's  exposition  of  the  philosophy  of  Kant 
and  of  Fichte,  of  their  similarity  and  their  difference, 
we  take  from  a  contemporary  a  sketch  of  his  personal 
appearance  and  manners,  after  he  had  been  appointed 
a  professor  at  Jena  :— 


"  Fichte  appeared,  to  deliver  his  introdoeion  lecture 
on  the  Destination  of  Man.  This  short,  Btrong-bnih 
man,  with  sharp  commanding  features,  iu4e,  1  magt 
confess,  a  most  imposing  appearance,  as  I  then  saw  hia 
for  the  first  time.  Even  his  language  had  a  catting  shup- 
ness.  Well  acquainted  with  the  metaphjsiciliQcapv 
city  of  his  hearers,  he  took  the  greatest  possible  piias 
fully  to  demonstrate  his  propositions ;  bat  there  was  aa 
air  or  authoritativeness  in  hU  discourse,  is  if  he  woald 
remove  all  doubts  by  mere  word  of  command.  '  Gentle- 
men,' said  he,  *  collect  yourselves— go  into  yoaraelvet- 
for  we  have  here  nothing  to  do  with  things  withoat,  bu: 
simply  with  the  inner  self.*  Thus  summoned,  the  wd'.- 
tors  appeared  really  to  go  into  themselves.  Some,ij 
facilitate  the  operation,  c^ged  their  position,  lad  st<jod 
up;  some  drew  themselves  together,  and  cast  their  eye- 
upon  the  floor :  all  were  evidently  waiting  ander  bl|l 
excitement  for  what  was  to  follow  this  prepantory  svn- 
mons.  '  Gentlemen,'  continued  Fichte, '  think  the  irilL' 
■^Denke*  Sie  dU  Wand,)  This  was  a  task  to  whicl 
the  hearers  were  evidently  all  equal ;  they  thought  the 
wall  *  Have  you  thought  the  wall !'  asked  Ficht*.  •We:: 
then,  gentlemen,  thi^  him  who  thought  the  w&lL*  1*. 
was  curious  to  see  the  evident  confusion  and  embams5- 
ment  that  now  arose.  Many  of  his  audience  seemed  to 
be  utterly  unable  any  where  to  find  him  who  hadtboagbt 
the  wall.— Fichte's  delivery  was  excellent,  being  mirk- 
ed  throughout  by  clearness  and  precision." 

Before  the  final  struggle  which  emancipated  Geimr.< , 
Fichte  was  settled  in  Berlin.  In  1 8 1 3,  when  the  hospi- 
tals of  the  city  were  crowded  with  the  wounded  ad 
diseased  of  the  army,  and  the  ordinary  attendants  qai:* 
unable  to  perform  the  necessary  duties  in  waiting  op>  o 
the  sick,  the  authorities  inrited  the  assistance  of  the  i: 
habitants;  and  the  wife  of  Fichte  was  one  of  the  Sm  f 
respond  to  the  call. 

"  A  stout  heart,  and  no  submission,"  had  at  this  tiiv 
been  the  motto  of  her  patriotic  husband,  and  in  heron 
sphere  she  was  equally  devoted.  For  fire  months  ^Hf 
ministered  to  the  sick  and  dying,  but  unfortanatelj  vt< 
seized  with  fever,  from  which  she  recovered,  thongh  ht? 
husband  caught  the  infection,  and  sunk  within  tfirv 
weeks.  The  brief  account  of  his  illness  and  deith  if 
most  affecting. 

Its  first  symptom  was  nervous  sleeplessness,  ^l^^ 
resisted  the  effect  of  baths  and  the  other  nsnal  rentd^ 
Soon,  however,  the  true  nature  of  the  malady  ww  w 
longer  doubtful ;  and,  during  the  rapid  progrea  (ff  ka 
illness,  his  lucid  moments  became  shorter  and  less  ^^ 
quent.  In  one  of  these  he  was  told  of  Blucher's  ptsssp| 
of  the  Rhine,  and  the  final  expulsion  of  the  FitD"^ 
from  Germany.  The  spirit-stirring  information  toMbe. 
a  chord  that  roused  him  fh>m  his  unconscioosoess,  us 
he  awoke  to  a  bright  and  glorious  vision  of  » better 
future  for  his  fatheriand.  The  triumphant  exeitenft- 
mingled  itself  with  his  fevered  fancies:— he  imf^^ 
himself  in  the  midst  of  the  victorious  stmgglei  rtribB? 
for  the  liberties  of  Germany ;  —  and  then  again  it  ^ 
against  his  own  disease  that  he  fought,  and  povern 
will  and  firm  resolution  were  the  arms  by  which  he  ns 
to  conquer  it.  Shortly  before  his  death,  when  hiss* 
approached  him  with  medicine,  he  said,  with  his  9i^ 
look  of  deep  affecUon,— " Let  it  alone;  I  neednoiw" 
medicine :  I  feel  that  I  am  well."  On  the  eleventh  «J»y 
of  his  illness, on  the  night  of  the  27th  January.  ]8U<  >« 
died.  The  last  hours  of  his  life  were  paned  io  detp 
and  nnbrokeq  sleep 

His  voice  was  often  drowned  by  the  trumpets  of  t^ 
French  troops,  and  well-known  spies  frequently  ni-^ 
their  appearance  among  his  auditory;  but  he  connDc«« 
undismayed,  to  direct  all  the  fervour  of  his  elo<ja»*«. 
against  the  despotism  of  Napoleon,  and  the  systto « 
spoiling  and  oppression  under  which  bis  country  gi^>*^ 
It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  while  Davonst  thre»:«tM 
the  chief  literary  men  of  Beriin  with  vcngcmce  «  ^^i 
should  either  speak  or  write  upon  the  poh'tical  ^ter. 
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Oemianj,  Ficlite  bliould  haye  remained  nnmoleBted — 
the  odIj  one  who  did  speak  out,  openly  and  fearlessly, 
ipinsX  the  foreign  yoke.        ..... 

Fichte  died  as  he  had  lired,— the  priest  of  Knowledge, 
the  apostle  of  freedom,  the  martyr  of  humanity.  His 
rhancter  stands  written  in  his  life,  a  massiye  bat  se- 
verely simple  whole.  It  has  no  parts; — the  depth  and 
eiraestness  on  which  it  rests,  speak  forth  alike  in  his 
thoaghts,  words,  and  actions.  No  man  of  his  time  — 
few  perhaps  of  any  time — exercised  a  more  powerful, 
.^pirit-Gtirring  influence  oTer  the  minds  of  his  fellow- 
couQlrymen.  The  impulse  which  he  communicated  to 
the  national  thought  extended  fSur  beyond  the  sphere  of 
his  personal  influence;— it  has  awakened — it  will  still 
awaken— high  emotions  and  manly  resolution  in  thou- 
sands who  nerer  heard  his  Toice.  The  ceaseless  effort 
of  hi3  life  was  to  rouse  men  to  a  sense  of  the  divinity  of 
tiieir  own  nature — to  fix  their  thoughts  upon  a  spiritual 
life  as  the  only  true  and  real  life — ^to  teach  them  to  look 
npon  all  else  as  mere  show  and  unreality,  and  thus  to 
leaJ  them  to  constant  effort  after  the  highest  ideal  of 

parity,  Tirtue,  independence,  and  self-denial 

His  life  is  the  true  counterpart  of  his  philosophy;— it  is 
t'ut  of  a  strong,  free,  incorruptible  man.  And,  with  all  the 
ptcnmess  of  his  morality,  he  is  full  of  gentle  and  generous 
affections,  of  deep  overflowing  sympathies.  No  tone  of 
I'^ve,  no  soft  breathing  of  tenderness,  fall  unheeded  on 
that  high,  royal  soul,  but  in  its  calm  sublimity  find  a 
^"cicoiae  and  a  home.  Even  his  hatred  is  the  offspring 
of  a  higher  love. 

The  wife  of  Fichte  obtained  a  pension  from  the  King 
of  Prussia.  She  devoted  herself  to  the  education  of 
their  only  son,  and  in  five  years  slept  by  the  side  of  her 
Lisband.  English  readers  who  may  care  little  for  the 
philosophy  of  Fichte,  will  yet  be  delighted  and  bene- 
Sted  by  its  practical  results,  as  unfolded  in  his  daily  life. 
To  this  class  we  warmly  recommend  the  volume. 
P'ictare$  from  Italy,      By   Charles   Dickens.      With 

rignette  illustrations,  by  Samuel  Palmer.    London  : 

published  for  the  Author,  by  Bradbury  &  Evans. 

There  are  books,  among  many  other  things,  which 
ileiiTe  much  of  their  value,  not  from  any  intrinsic  or 
sterling  worth  which  they  may  possess,  but  from  the 
happy  knack,  or  ingenious  constructive  process,  by 
v.hich  they  are  got  up  or  put  together.  A  Holy  Family 
painted  by  Raphael,  and  fifty  portraits  carved  on  a 
iflgle  cherry-stone,  or  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Creed 
^^itten  on  a  small  watch-paper,  are  things  of  very 
<lifferent  value;  and  yet  the  latter  have  their  own  pecu- 
iiw  merit  of  rarity  and  ingenuity,  and  will  find  and 
reserve  admirers.  Now,  we  humbly  take  leave  to  class 
Mr.  Dickens,  in  works  like  these  "  Pictures,"  with  those 
njgenions  artists  whose  reputation  rests  upon  doing 
something  not  very  great,  but  which  nobody  else  could 
Wt  off  nearly  so  well.  He  went  to  Italy  neither  as  an 
artist  nor  a  philosophical  speculator,  but  as  a  sharp,  if 
not  very  deep,  observer  of  manners,  making  little  or  no 
wfonnt  of  men,  save  as  they  presented  individual 
Fctiliarities,  or  furnished  pegs,  of  quaint  or  grotesque 
appearance,  to  hang  notes  npon. 

Mr.  Dickens  was  unfortunate  in  his  book  upon  America. 
It  raahly  gave  the  admiring  public  the  true  gauge  of  his 
iniDd.  His  knowledge  has  increased,  his  intellect  has 
^Pened since  then;  and  he  has  also  learned  the  valuable 
''  "on,  that  even  an  idol— though  he  were  a  popular  ora. 
tor  or  preacher,  instead  of  a  writer  of  fiction— must  take 
?r<?at  pains  to  maintain  the  reputation  which  he  may  have 
obtained  without  much  effort.  On  these  "  Pictures  "  Mr. 
^^^'^kens  has  accordingly  bestowed  much  greater  pains 
'  lan  on  the  careless  American  running  notes  of  the 
>iled  young  author.      Whether  tl:c  re^ilt  may,  by 
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inereased  popularity,  reward  tlie  pains  bestowed,  it  is 
not  easy  to  say  :  or  at  least  not  for  those  critics  who 
look  more  to  the  matter  than  the  manner  of  a  book, — 
to  the  spirit,  than  the  mere  dexterity  of  execution. 

Our  object  must  be,  to  enable  the  reader,  bo  far  as 
we  have  the  means,  to  judge  for  himself.  For  this  pur- 
pose, he  must  be  informed  that  Mr.  Dickens,  his  wife 
and  a  sister,  together  with  a  large  small  family,  two 
nurses,  and  other  appurtenances  and  means,  travelled 
through  France,  in  the  sununer  of  1844,  to  embark  at 
Marseilles  for  Genoa,  where  he  purposed  to  reside  for 
some  time.  Wanting  the  characters  of  a  story  to 
dramatize  and  set  in  action,  he  finds  those  essentials  to 
his  pen  in  the  couriers,  landlords,  and  other  personages 
whom  he  encountered  in  his  route ;  and,  wherever  he 
goes,  he  diligently  pokes  about  to  watch  for  and  cata- 
logue small  items  unobserved  by  other  men,  in  the 
original  style  of  Boz.  Thus,  in  passing  through  Paris, 
on  a  Sunday  morning,  we  are  told, — 

Shoe-blacks  were  busy  on  the  bridges ;  shops  were 
open ;  carts  and  wagons  clattered  to  and  fro  ;  the 
narrow,  up-hill,  funnel-like  streets  across  the  River, 
were  so  many  dense  perspectives  of  crowd  and  bustle, 
parti-coloured  nightcaps,  tobacco-pipes,  blouses,  large 
boots,  and  shaggy  heads  of  hair.  Nothing  at  that  hour 
denoted  a  day  of  rest,  unless  it  were  the  appearance, 
here  and  there,  of  a  family  pleasure-party,  crammed  into 
a  bulky  old  lumbering  cab ;  or  of  some  contemplative 
holiday-maker  in  the  freest  and  easiest  dishabille, 
leaning  out  of  a  low  garret  window,  watching  the  drying 
of  his  newly-polished  shoes  on  the  little  parapet  outside, 
(if  a  gentleman,)  or  the  airing  of  her  stockings  in  the 
sun,  (if  a  lady,)  with  calm  anticipation. 

The  description  of  the  generic  French  PosiHion  (one 
the  type  of  all)  is  in  the  same  style ;  and  the  face  of  the 
country,  and  its  old  towns,  are  neatly  hit  off. 

Beggars  innumerable  there  are,  every  where;  but 
an  extraordinary  scanty  population,  and  fewer  chil- 
dren than  I  ever  encountered.  I  don't  believe  we 
saw  a  hundred  children  between  Paris  and  Chalons. 
Queer  old  towns,  draw-bridged  and  walled  :  with  odd 
little  towers  at  the  angles,  like  grotesque  faces,  as  if 
the  wall  had  put  a  mask  on,  and  were  staring  down 
into  the  moat;  other  strange  little  towers,  in  gardens 
and  fields,  and  down  lanes,  and  in  farm-yards :  all 
alone,  and  always  round,  with  a  peaked  roof,  and  never 
used  for  any  purpose  at  all  ;  ruinous  buildings  of  all 
sorts  :  sometimes  an  hotel  de  ville,  sometimes  a  guard- 
house, sometimes  a  dwelling-house,  sometimes  a  chateau 
with  a  rank  garden,  prolific  in  dandelion,  and  watched 
over  by  extinguisher-topped  turrets,  and  blink-eyed 
little  casements,  are  the  standard  objects,  repeated  over 
and  oyer  again.  Sometimes  we  pass  a  village  inn,  with 
a  crumbling  wall  belonging  to  it,  and  a  perfeet  town 
of  out-houses  :  and  painted  over  the  gateway, ^Stabling 
for  Sixty  Horses;"  as  indeed  there  might  be  stabling 
for  sixty  score,  were  there  any  horses  to  be  stabled 
there,  or  any  body  resting  there,  or  any  thing  stirring 
about  the  place  but  a  dangling  bush,  indicative  of  the 
wine  inside  :  which  flutters  idly  in  the  wind,  in  lazy 
keeping  with  every  thing  else,  and  certainly  is  nerer  in 
a  green  old  age,  though  always  so  old  as  to  be  dropping 
to  pieces 

There  is  the  Diligence,  twice  or  thrice  a-day ;  with 
the  dusty  outsides  in  blue  frocks,  like  butchers ;  and 
the  insides  in  white  nightcaps ;  and  its  cabriolet  head 
on  the  roof,  nodding  and  shaking,  like  an  idiot's  head ; 
and  its  Young- France  passengers  staring  out  of  window, 
with  beards  down  to  their  waists,  and  blue  spectacles 
awfully  shading  their  warlike  eyes,  and  very  big  sticks 
clenched  in  their  National  grasp.  Also  the  Malle  Poste, 
with  only  a  couple  of  passengers,  tearing  along  at  a  real 
good  dare-devil  pace,  and  out  of  sight  in  no  time. 
Steady  old  Cur^s  come  jolting  past,  now  and  then,  in 
such  ramshackle,  rusty,  musty,  clattering  coaches,  as  no 
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lainyii'AfiMm  wonld  beliere  in ;  ind  bony  women  dandle 
sboat  in  Bolituy  places,  holding  cows  by  ropes  while 
they  feed,  or  digging  and  hoeing,  or  doing  field-work  of 
a  more  laborious  Und,  or  representing  real  shepherdesses 
with  their  flocks  —  to  obtain  an  adequate  idea  of  which 
pursuit  and  its  followers,  in  any  country,  it  is  only 
neoessary  to  take  any  pastoral  poem  or  picture,  and 
imagine  to  yourself  whatcYor  is  most  exquisitely  and 
widely  nnlike  the  descriptions  therein  contained. 

The  trarellers  reach  the  last  stage  of  a  tiresome  day; 
and  we  presume  that  the  reader  must  enjoy  the  descrip- 
tion of  what  occnn  at  the  close,  and  happily  concludes 
ity  as  the  author  has  certainly  exerted  himself  to  gain 
his  approbation. 

Down  at  the  end  of  the  long  avenue  of  trees  through 
which  you  are  trayelling,  the  first  indication  of  a  town 
appears,  in  the  shape  of  some  straggling  cottages  :  and 
the  carriage  begins  to  rattle  and  roll  oyer  a  horribly 
nneren  parement.  As  if  the  equipage  were  a  great 
firework,  and  the  mere  sight  of  a  smoking  cottage 
chimney  had  lighted  it,  instantly  it  begins  to  crack  and 
splatter,  as  if  the  very  deyil  were  in  it.  Crack,  crack, 
crack,  crack.  Crack-crack-crack.  Crick-crack.  Crick- 
crack.  Helo  I  Hola  1  Vite  !  Voleur  !  Brigand  !  Hi  hi  hi ! 
En  r-r-r-r-r-route  !  Whip,  wheels,  driver,  stones,  beggars, 
children ;  crack,  crack,  crack;  helo  !  hola  !  charity  pour 
I'amonr  de  Dieu  !  crick-crack-crick-crack;  crick,  crick, 
erick;  bump, jolt, crack,  bump,  crick-crack;  round  the 
comer,  up  the  narrow  street,  down  the  paved  hill  on  the 
other  side;  in  the  gutter ;  bump,  bump ;  jolt,  jog,  crick, 
erick,  crick;  crack,  crack,  crack;  into  the  shop-windows 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  street,  preliminary  to  a 
sweeping  turn  into  the  wooden  archway  on  the  right ; 
rumble,  rumble,  ramble ;  olatter,  clatter,  clatter ;  crick, 
crick,  crick ;  and  here  we  are  in  the  yard  of  the  Hotel 
de  TEcn  d'Or;  used  up,  gone  out,  smoking,  spent, 
exhausted;  but  sometimes  making  a  false  start  unex- 
pectedly, with  nothing  coming  of  it — like  a  firework  to 
the  last  i 

The  landlady  of  the  Hotel  de  TCcu  d'Or  is  here;  and 
the  landlord  of  the  Hdtel  de  r£cu  d'Or  is  here ;  and 
the  femme  de  chambre  of  the  Hdtel  de  I'Ecu  d'Or  is 
here;  and  a  gentleman  in  a  glazed  cap,  with  a  red  beard 
like  a  bosom  friend,  who  is  staying  at  the  Hotel  de  TEcu 
d'Or  is  here ;  and  Monsieur  le  Cur^  is  walking  up  and 
down  in  a  comer  of  the  yard  by  himself,  with  a  shovel 
hat  upon  his  head,  and  a  black  gown  on  his  back,  and  a 
book  in  one  hand,  and  an  umbrella  in  the  other ;  and 
every  body,  except  Monsieur  le  Cur^,  is  open-mouthed 
and  open-eyed,  for  the  opening  of  the  carriage-door. 
The  landlord  of  the  Hotel  de  TEcu  d'Or  dotes  to  that 
extent  upon  the  Courier,  that  he  can  hardly  wait  for  his 
coming  down  ft^m  the  box,  but  embraces  his  very  legs 
and  boot-heels  as  he  descends.  *'  My  Courier !  My 
brave  Courier  1  My  friend  !  My  brother  !"  The  land- 
lady loves  him,  the  femme  de  chambre  blesses  him,  the 
gar9on  worships  him.  The  Courier  asks  if  his  letter  has 
been  received  t  It  has,  it  has.  Are  the  rooms  prepared  I 
They  are,  they  are.  The  best  rooms  for  my  noble 
Courier.  The  rooms  of  state  for  my  gallant  Courier  ; 
the  whole  house  is  at  the  service  of  my  best  of  friends  ! 
He  keeps  his  hand  upon  the  carriage  door,  and  asks  some 
other  question  to  enhance  the  expectation.  He  carries 
a  green  leathern  purse  outside  his  coat,  suspended  by  a 
belt.  The  idlers  look  at  it ;  one  touches  it.  It  is  full 
of  five-fVanc  pieces.  Murmurs  of  admiration  are  heard 
among  the  boys.  The  landlord  falls  upon  the  Courier's 
neck,  and  folds  him  to  his  breast.  He  is  so  much 
flitter  than  he  was,  he  says  !  He  looks  so  rosy  and  so 
well. 

The  door  is  opened.  Breathless  expectation.  The 
lady  of  the  family  gets  out.  Ah,  sweet  lady  !  Beautiful 
lady  I  The  sister  of  the  lady  of  the  family  gets  out. 
Great  Heaven,  Ma'amselle  is  charming  !  First  little 
boy  gets  out.  Ah,  what  a  beautiful  little  boy  !  First 
little  girl  gets  out.  Oh,  but  this  is  an  enchanting  child  I 
Second  little  girl  gets  out.  The  landlady,  yielding  to 
the  finest  impulse  of  our  common  nature,  catches  her 


up  in  her  arms  !  Second  little  boy  gets  out  OK  the 
sweet  boy  !  Oh,  the  tender  little  family !  Tbe  baby  is 
handed  out.  Angelic  baby !  The  baby  hu  topped 
every  thing.  All  the  rapture  is  expended  on  the  b&by ! 
Then  the  two  nurses  tumble  ont ;  and  the  enthasiina  i 
swelling  into  madness,  the  whole  family  are  swept 
up  stairs  as  on  a  clond;  while  the  idlers  press  aboot 
the  carriage,  and  look  into  it,  and  walk  round  it,  and 
touch  it.        .        .        .  i 

The  sitting-room  is  famous.      Dinner  is  alreadr 
laid  in  it  for  three  ;   and  the  napkins  are  folded  in 
cocked -hat  fashion.    The  floors  are  of  red  tile.   There 
are  no  carpets,  and  not  much  furniture  to  speak  of;  bet 
there  is  abundance  of  looking-glass,  and  there  are  larje 
vases  under  glass  shades,  filled  with  artificial  flover; 
and  there  are  plenty  of  clocks.    The  whole  party  are  ii 
motion.  The  brave  Courier,  in  particular, is  erery  where:    I 
looking  after  the  beds,  having  wine  poured  down  ki< 
throat  by  his  dear  brother  the  landlord,  and  picking  tp 
green  cucumbers  —  always  cucumbers ;  Hearen  bo^r*   , 
where  he  gets  them  —  with  which  he  walks  about,  on*   I 
in  each  hand,  like  trancheons. 

Dinner  is  announced.  There  is  very  thin  soap;  then 
are  very  large  loaves  —  one  a-piecc;  a  fish;  fourdishe*  | 
afterwards;  some  poultry  afterwards;  a  dessert  after- 
wards; and  no  lack  of  wine.  There  is  not  much  i: 
the  dishes ;  but  they  are  very  good,  and  always  ready 
instantly.  i 

We  pass  the  cathedral,  the  cur^,  the  "briTe  coBrier," 
with  his  cucumbers,  and  satisfactory  mode  of  beam^ 
down  a  landlord's  bill ;  and  in  contrast  to  this  pj 
sketch,  select  a  piece  of  sombre  painting,  but  one  eqiia''j 
intended  to  produce  a  grand  effect,  and  yet  not  nearly  J^> 
successful.  The  principal  figure,  who  might  serre  for  the 
hag  of  a  melo-drama,  is  the  old  woman  who  A"^* 
strangers  the  ruins  of  the  rooms  in  which  the  Inqui>.t.:i 
at  Avignon  held  its  infemal  sittings  : — 

A  little,  old,  swarthy  woman,  with  a  pair  of  flaftb: 
black  eyes,— proof  that  the  world  hadn't  conjared  dv-^*- 
the  devil  within  her,  though  it  had  had  between  rxj 
and  seventy  years  to  do  in  it, — came  out  of  the  Barnes 
Cabaret,  of  which  she  was  the  keeper,  with  fiome  larp 
keys  in  her  hands,  and  marshalled  us  the  way  iba; »? 
should  go.  How  she  told  us,  on  the  way,  that  fbe'"-^ 
a  Government  Officer,  (conci^ge  du  p<Mlai$  apotfv^f^'- 
and  had  been,  for  I  don't  know  how  many  year$ : '- ' 
how  she  had  shown  thebO  dungeons  to  princes;  andb  v 
she  was  the  best  of  dungeon-demonstrators;  and  b'« 
she  had  resided  in  the  palace  from  an  infant,— had  i*^^ 
bom  there,  if  I  recollect  right,  —  I  needn't  relate.  Bui 
such  a  fierce,  little,  rapid,  sparkling,  energetic,  she-den. 
I  never  beheld.  She  was  alight  and  flamiof,  all  |^ 
time.  Her  action  was  violent  in  the  extreme.  *» 
never  spoke,  without  stopping  expre^^ly  for  the  purpow- 
She  stamped  her  feet,  clutched  us  by  the  arm?. A--? 
herself  into  attitudes,  hammered  against  walls  wiih » > 
keys,  for  mere  emphasis :  now  whispered  a5  if  i^^ 
luquisition  were  there  still  :  now  shrieked  asif  ?he  were 
on  the  rack  herself;  and  had  a  mysterious,  hag-Hke  way 
with  her  forefinger,  when  approaching  the  remains  c 
some  new  horror — looking  back  and  walking  stealthilj. 
and  making  horrible  grimaces  —  that  might  alooe  b^- 
qualified  her  to  walk  up  and  down  a  sick  man's  cocot^'* 
pane,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  figures,  thn>a^h : 
whole  fever. 

Passing  through  the  court-yard,  among  groups  of  j«- 
soldiers,  we  turned  off  by  a  gate,  which  this  sk-^'""-" 
unlocked  for  our  admission,  and  locked  again  behind  O": 
and  entered  a  narrow  court,  rendered  narrower  by  fal» 
stones  and  heaps  of  rubbish ;  part  of  it  eboking  op  tbf 
mouth  of  a  ruined  subterranean  passage,  that  oarf 
communicated  {or  is  said  to  have  done  so)  with  anotbff 
castle  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  Clo«  to  t^ 
court-yard,  is  a  dungeon — ^we  stood  within  it,  in  aB*^'^' 
minute— in  the  dismal  tower  d^  oubitetUt,  where  Ri^az: 
was  imprisoned,  fastened  by  an  iron  chain  to  the  rry 
wall  that  stands  there  now,  but  shut  out  from  the  ^i) 
which  now  looks  down  into  it.    A  few  steps  brought  n- 
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to  the  Caeboti,  in  whieh  the  prisoners  of  the  Inqniaition 
were  confined  for  forty-eight  honrs  after  their  capture, 
without  fbod  or  drink,  that  their  constancy  might  be 
shikeDjeyen  before  they  were  confronted  with  their 
gloomy  jndges.  The  day  has  not  got  in  there  yet. 
They  are  still  small  cells,  shut  in  by  four  unyielding, 
cioM.hard  walls;  still  profoundly  da^;  still  massiyely 
doored  and  fastened,  as  of  old. 

Goblin,  looking  back  as  I  hare  described,  went  softly 
OB,  into  a  raolted  chamber,  now  used  as  a  store-room  : 
once  the  chapel  of  the  holy  office.  The  place  where 
the  tribunal  sat,  was  plain.  The  platform  might  hare 
been  remored  but  yesterday.  Conceiye  the  parable  of 
the  Good  Samaritan  haying  been  painted  on  the  wall  of 
one  of  these  Inquisition  chambers  !  But  it  was,  and 
my  be  traced  there  yet 

1  am  gazing  round  me,  with  the  horror  that  the  place 
inspires,  when  Goblin  clutches  me  by  the  wrist,  and 
IiTs,not  her  skinny  finger,  but  the  handle  of  a  key 
npoQ  her  lip.  She  inyites  me,  with  a  jerk,  to  follow 
her.  I  do  so.  She  leads  me  out  into  a  room  adjoining 
-a  ragged  room,  with  a  ftannel-shaped,  contracting  roof, 
open  at  the  top  to  the  bright  day.  I  ask  her  what  it  is. 
She  folds  her  arms,  leers  hideously,  and  stares.  I  ask 
agiio.  She  glances  round,  to  see  that  all  the  little 
eompuy  are  there;  aits  down  upon  a  mound  of  stones ; 
throws  up  her  arms,  and  yells  out,  like  a  fiend, "  La 
Sille  dels  (Question!" 

The  Chamber  of  Torture  !  And  the  roof  was  made 
of  that  shape  to  stifle  the  yictim's  cries  I  Oh,  Goblin, 
Goblin,  let  us  think  of  this  awhile,  in  silence.  Peace, 
Goblin !  Sit  with  your  short  arms  crossed  on  your  short 
l(g8,opoa  that  heap  of  stones,  for  only  fire  minutes, 
ud  then  flame  out  again. 

^iinotes !  Seconds  are  not  marked  upon  the  Palace 
dock,  when,  with  her  eyes  fiashing  fire.  Goblin  is  up, 
in  the  middle  of  the  chamber,  describing,  with  her  snn- 
bont  arms,  a  wheel  of  heayy  blows.  Thus  it  ran  round  I 
eries  Goblin.  Mash,  mash,  mash  I  An  endless  routine 
of  heayy  hammers.  Mash,  mash,  mash !  upon  the 
mfferer's  limbs.  See  the  stone  trough  I  says  Goblin. 
For  the  water  torture  !  Gurgle,  swill,  bloat,  burst, 
for  the  Redeemer's  honour  t  Suck  the  bloody  rag, 
Jeep  down  into  your  nnbelieying  body,  Heretic,  at  every 
breath  yon  draw  !  And  when  the  executioner  plucks 
it  out,  reeking  with  the  smaller  mysteries  of  Grod's  own 
Image,  know  us  for  his  chosen  seirants,  true  belleyers 
^  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  elect  disciples  of  Him 
who  nerer  did  a  miracle  but  to  heal :  who  neyer  struck 
2  man  with  palsy,  blindness,  deafness,  dumbness,  mad- 
m%  any  one  affliction  of  mankind;  and  never  stretehed 
His  blessed  band  out  but  to  give  relief  and  ease  ! 

See !  cries  Goblin.  There  the  furnace  was.  There 
they  made  the  irons  red-hot.  Those  holes  supported 
the  sharp  stake,  on  which  the  tortured  persons  hung 
p9i%d,  dangling  with  their  whole  weight  ftx>m  the  roof. 
*'Bat,"  and  Goblin  whispers  this;  ''Monsieur  has 
heard  of  this  tower  !  Yes!  Let  Monsieur  look  down, 
then ! " 

^  A  cold  air,  laden  with  an  earthy  smell,  falls  upon  the 
*iM  of  Monsieur ;  for  she  has  opened,  while  speaking, 

1  trap-door  in  the  wall.    Monsieur  looks  in 

.  Goblin's  finger  is  lifted:  and  she  steals  out  again, 
iQto  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Office.  She  stops  at  a 
^rtain  part  of  the  flooring.  Her  great  effbct  is  at  hand. 
^w  waits  for  the  rest.  She  darts  at  the  brave  Courier, 
*ho  is  explaining  something ;  hits  him  a  sounding  rap 
^  the  hat  with  the  largest  key;  and  bids  him  be  silent. 
f^  assembles  us  all,  round  a  little  trap-door  in  the 
floor,  as  round  a  grave.  •*  Voila  1*'  she  darts  down  at 
the  ring,  and  flings  the  door  open  with  a  crash,  in  her 
foblin  energy,  though  it  is  no  light  weight.  "  Voila  les 
wbliettes  !  Voila  les  oubUettes  !  Subterranean  ! 
Frightfnl!  Black!  Terrible  I  Deadly!  Les  oubli- 
'  ttes  de  rinquisition  !" 

.  My  blood  ran  cold,  as  I  looked  from  Goblin,  down 
oto  the  vaults,  where  these  forgotten  creatures,  with 
^collections  of  the  world  outside —  of  wives,  friends, 
'Qildren,  brothers  — starved  to  death,  and  made  the 
'^nes  ^ring    with    their    unavailing    groans.      Bull 


the  thrill  I  felt  on  seeing  the  accursed  wall  below, 
decayed  and  broken  through,  and  the  sun  shining  in 
through  its  gaping  wonnds,  was  like  a  sense  of  victory 
and  triumph. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out,  that  here  it  is  not  the  In- 
quisition, and  its  horrors,  which  to  the  reader  forms  the 
principal  feature,  and  all-absorbing  interest,  of  the  pic- 
ture, but  the  miserable  orone  who  exhibits  the  ruins; 
nor  yet  to  say,  that  simple  description  would  have  pro- 
duced a  deeper  effbct  on  the  imagination,  which  is 
diverted  firom  the  solemn  and  terrible  object  to  the 
revolting  and  vulgar  agent.  And  yet  Gobfin,  it  must  be 
owned,  makes  her  exit  most  dramatically  : — 

Goblin,  having  shown  Its  aubliettes,  felt  that  her 
great  coup  was  struck.  She  let  the  door  fall  with  a 
crash,  and  stood  upon  it  with  her  arms  a-kimbo,  sniffing 
prodigiously. 

When  we  left  the  place,  I  accompanied  her  into  her 
house,  under  the  outer  gateway  of  the  fortress,  to  buy  a 
little  history  of  the  building.  Her  cabaret,  a  dark  low 
room,  lighted  by  small  windows  sunk  in  the  thick  wall — 
in  the  softened  light,  and  with  its  forge-like  chimney  ; 
its  little  counter  by  the  door,  with  bottles,  jars,  and 
glasses  on  it ;  its  household  implements  and  scn^  of 
dress  against  the  walls ;  and  a  sober-looking  woman 
(she  must  have  a  congenial  life  of  it  with  Groblin) 
knitting  at  the  door — looking  exactly  like  a  picture  by 
OsrADS. 

Where  Mr.  Dickens  does  not  prime  himself  for  the 
production  of  these  grand  effiscts,  he  can  be  exceedingly 
agreeable  in  the  vivid  description  of  whatever  lies  before 
him,  especially  if  it  be  any  thing  out  of  the  way,  or 
likely  to  escape  the  notice  of  more  cursory,  or  less 
minute  observers.  Of  this  the  proofs  are  abundant,  and 
we  string  together,  ''pearls  at  random,"  a  few  of 
them. 


Festa-days,  early  in  the  autumn,  are  very  numerous. 
All  the  shops  were  shut  up,  twice  within  a  week,  for 
these  holidays;  and  one  night  all  the  houses  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  particular  church  were  illuminated, 
while  the  church  itself  was  lighted,  outside,  with 
torches;  and  a  grove  of  blazing  links  was  erected,  in  an 
open  place  outside  one  of  the  city  gates.  This  part  of 
the  ceremony  is  prettier  and  more  singular  a  little  way 
in  the  country,  where  you  can  trace  the  illuminated 
cottages  all  the  way  up  a  steep  hill  side ;  and  where 
you  pass  festoons  of  tapers,  wasting  away  in  the  star- 
light night,  before  some  lonely  little  house  upon  the 
road. 

On  these  days,  they  always  dress  the  church  of  the 
saint  in  whose  honour  the  Festa  is  holden,  very  gaily. 
Gold-embroidered  festoons  of  different  colours,  hang 
firom  the  arches;  the  altar  furniture  is  set  forth;  and 
sometimes  even  the  lofty  pillars  are  swathed  fh>m  top 
to  bottom  in  tight-fitting  draperies.  The  cathedral  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Lorenzo.  On  St.  Lorenzo's  day,  we 
went  into  it,  just  as  the  sun  was  setting.  Although 
these  decorations  are  usually  in  very  indifferent  taste, 
the  effbct,  just  then,  was  very  superb  indeed.  For  the 
whole  building  was  dressed  in  red;  and  the  sinking  sun, 
streaming  in  through  a  great  red  curtain  in  the  chief 
doorway,  made  all  the  gorgeonsness  its  own.  When 
the  sun  went  down,  and  it  gradually  grew  quite  dark 
inside,  except  fbr  a  few  twinkling  tapers  on  the  princi- 
pal altar,  and  some  small  dangling  silver  lamps,  it  was 
very  mysterious  and  effective.  But,  sitting  in  any  of 
the  churches  towards  evening,  is  like  a  mild  dose  of 
opium. 

With  the  money  collected  at  a  Festa,  they  usually 
pay  for  the  dressing  of  the  church,  and  for  the  hiring  of 
the  band,  and  for  the  tapers.  If  there  be  any  left, 
(which  seldom  happens,  I  believe,)  the  sonls  in  purga- 
tory get  the  benefit  of  it. 
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TEASAXT  WOMEN. 

The  Peasant  Women,  with  naked  feet  and  legs,  are 
80  constantly  washing  clothes  in  the  public  tanks,  and 
in  every  stream  and  ditch,  that  one  cannot  help  won- 
dering, in  the  midst  of  all  this  dirt,  who  wears  them 
when  they  are  clean.  The  custom  is  to  lay  the  wet 
linen,  which  is  being  operated  upon,  on  a  smooth  stone, 
and  hammer  away  at  it,  with  a  fiat  wooden  mallet. 
This  they  do,  as  furiously  as  if  they  were  revenging 
tliemselves  on  dress  in  general  for  being  connected  with 
the  Fall  of  Mankind. 

▲  CAPUCHIN  FBIAB. 

The  sturdy  Cappuccino  fHar,  who  had  taken  every 
body's  fancy  mightily,  was  one  of  the  best  fnan  in 
the  world,  I  verily  believe.  He  had  a  free,  open  coun- 
tenance, and  a  rich  brown,  flowing  beard,  and  was  a  re- 
markably handsome  man,  of  about  fifty.  He  had  come 
up  to  us  early  in  the  morning,  and  inquired  whether  we 
were  sure  to  be  at  Nice  by  eleven;  saying  that  he  par- 
ticularly wanted  to  know,  because  if  we  reached  it  by 
that  time  he  would  have  to  perform  mass,  and  must  deal 
with  the  consecrated  wafer,  fasting;  whereas,  if  there 
were  no  chance  of  his  being  in  time,  he  would  immedi- 
ately breakfast.  He  made  this  communication  under 
the  idea  that  the  Brave  Courier  was  the  captain;  and 
indeed  he  looked  much  more  like  it  than  any  body  else 
on  board.  Being  assured  that  we  should  arrire  in  good 
time,  he  fasted,  and  talked,  fasting,  to  every  body,  with 
.  the  most  charming  good-humour,  answering  jokes  at  the 
expense  of  fHars,  with  other  jokes  at  the  expense  of  lajrmen ; 
and  saying,  that  friar  as  he  was,  he  would  engage  to  take 
up  the  two  strongest  men  on  board,  one  after  the  other, 
with  his  teeth,  and  carry  them  along  the  deck.  Nobody 
gave  him  the  opportunity;  but  I  dare  say  he  could  have 
done  it;  for  he  was  a  gallant,  noble  figure  of  a  man, 
even  in  the  Cappuccino  dress,  which  is  the  ugliest  and 
most  ungainly  that  can  well  be. 

All  this  had  given  great  delight  to  the  loquacious 
Frenchman,  who  gradually  patronized  the  friar  yery 
much,  and  seemed  to  commiserate  him  as  one  who  might 
have  been  born  a  Frenchman  himself,  but  for  an  unfor- 
tunate destiny.  Although  his  patronage  was  such  as  a 
mouse  might  bestow  upon  a  lion,  he  had  a  rast  opinion 
of  its  condescension,  and  in  the  warmth  of  that  senti- 
ment, occasionally  rose  on  tiptoe,  to  slap  the  friar  on  the 
back. 

When  the  baskets  arrived,  it  being  then  too  late  for 
mass,  the  friar  went  to  work  bravely,  eating  prodigi- 
ously of  the  cold  meat  and  bread,  drinking  deep  draughts 
of  the  wine,  smoking  cigars,  taking  snuff,  sustaining  an 
uninterrupted  conversation  with  all  hands,  and  occa- 
sionally running  to  the  boat's  side  and  hailing  somebody 
on  shore  with  the  intelligence  that  we  must  be  got  out 
of  this  quarantine  somehow  or  other,  as  he  had  to  take 
part  in  a  great  religious  procession  in  the  afternoon. 
After  this  he  would  come  back,  laughing  lustily  from 
pure  good-humour;  while  the  Frenchman  wrinkled  his 
small  face  into  ten  thousand  creases,  and  said  how  droll 
it  was,  and  what  a  brave  boy  was  that  friar  !  At  length 
the  heat  of  the  sun  without,  and  of  the  wine  witUn, 
made  the  Frenchman  sleepy.  So,  in  the  noontide  of  his 
patronage  of  his  gigantic  protege,  he  lay  down  among 
the  wool,  and  began  to  snore. 

It  was  four  o'clock  before  we  were  released;  and  the 
Frenchman,  dirty  and  woolly,  and  snuffy,  was  still  sleep- 
ing when  the  friar  went  ashore.  As  soon  as  we  were 
tree,  we  all  hurried  away  to  wash  and  dress,  that  we 
might  make  a  decent  appearance  at  the  procession;  and 
I  saw  no  more  of  the  Frenchman  until  we  took  up  our 
station  in  the  main  street  to  see  it  pass,  when  he  squeezed 
himself  into  a  front  place,  elaborately  renovated,  threw 
back  his  little  coat,  to  show  a  broad-barred  velvet  waist- 
coat sprinkled  all  over  with  stars,  and  adjusted  himself 
and  his  cane  so  as  utterly  to  bewilder  and  transfix  the 
fKar  when  he  should  appear. 

The  procession  was  a  very  long  one,  and  included  an 
immense  number  of  people  divided  into  small  parties; 
each  party  chanting  nasally,  on  its  own  account,  without 
reference  to  any  other,  and  producing  a  moat  dismal 


result.  There  were  angels,  crosses,  Virgios  carried  0.1 
flat  boards,  surrounded  by  Cupids,  crowns,  saints,  mi:- 
sals,  infantry,  tapers,  monks,  nuns,  relics,  dignitaries  ol 
the  church  in  green  hats,  walking  under  crimson  para- 
sols :  and,  here  and  there,  a  species  of  sacred  street- 
lamp  hoisted  on  a  pole.  We  looked  out  anzioosly  for 
the  Cappuccini,  and  presently  their  brown  robes  and 
corded  girdles  were  seen  coming  on  in  a  body. 

I  observed  the  little  Frenchman  chuckle  over  tbeidei 
that  when  the  fHar  saw  him  in  the  broad-barred  wa^t- 
coat,  he  would  mentally  exclaim,  ^  Is  that  mj  patron : 
ThcU  distinguished  man  !"  and  would  be  covered  with 
confusion.  Ah !  never  was  the  Frenchman  so  deceiT^i. 
As  our  fHend  the  Cappuccino  advanced,  with  folded 
arms,  he  looked  straight  into  the  visage  of  the  little 
Frenchman,  with  a  bland,  serene,  composed  abstnctiftn, 
not  to  be  described.  There  was  not  the  faintest  tn.i 
of  recognition  or  amusement  on  his  features;  not  tbe 
smallest  consciousness  of  bread  and  meat,  wine,  Ennff, 
or  cigars.  '^  C'est  lui-m^me,"  I  heard  the  little  French- 
man say,  in  some  doubt.  Oh,  yes,  it  was  himself.  I' 
was  not  his  brother  or  his  nephew, — very  like  him.  It 
was  he.  He  walked  in  great  state,  being  one  of  ti-. 
superiors  of  the  order,  and  looked  his  part  to  adminti.c. 
There  never  was  any  thing  so  perfect  of  its  kind  u  th' 
contemplative  way  in  which  he  allowed  hia  placid  ga: 
to  rest  on  us,  his  late  companions,  as  if  he  had  neu: 
seen  us  in  his  life,  and  didn't  see  us  then.  The  French- 
man, quite  humbled,  took  off  his  hat  at  last,  but  tk- 
friar  still  passed  on,  with  the  same  imperturbable  ^n;- 
nity ;  and  the  broad-barred  vraistcoat,  &ding  into  thr 
crowd,  was  seen  no  more. 

Connected  with  Pisa,  Verona,  Rome,  and  twenty  more 
places,  we  may  flnd  passages  equally  good,  but  certaiL: 
not  better,  than  those  which  form  our  spedneoi- 
Among  his  native  groups,  Mr.  Dickens  presents  os  wi'i 
an  English  travelling  party,  for  which  he  has  eridentlj 
drawn  largely  upon  his  fancy  and  inventive  power,  ui^ 
not  very  happily.  The  Davises  will,  however,  have  thw 
admirers;  and  as  they  are  unique  in  the  volume,  a'' P:'- 
tnre  "  by  themselves,  we  shall  present  them  astbejirer? 
seen  or  imagined  at  Rome  during  the  Holy  week  :- 

We  often  encountered  a  company  of  English  tonri^iN 
with  whom  I  had  an  ardent,  but  ungratified,longiai''^ 
establish  a  speaking  acquaintance.  They  were  one  M:. 
Davis,  and  a  small  circle  of  friends.  It  was  imposs^ ' 
not  to  know  Mrs.  Davis's  name,  from  her  being  al^*} 
in  great  request  among  her  party,  and  her  partj  bfi:. 
every  where.  During  the  Holy  Week,  they  iw»  ^1 
every  part  of  every  scene  of  every  ceremony.  For  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  it,  they  were  in  every  twt , 
and  every  church,  and  every  ruin,  and  every  pictnn  ft-  , 
lery ;  and  I  hardly  ever  observed  Mrs.  Davis  to  be  sOeat  w  | 
a  moment.  Deep  under-ground,  high  up  in  St  Peter . 
out  on  the  Campagna,  and  stifling  in  the  Jews'  q«»f'*^'  I 
Mrs.  Davis  turned  up,  all  the  same.  I  don*t  think  l.(  | 
ever  saw  any  thing,  or  ever  looked  at  any  thing;  «• 
she  had  always  lost  something  out  of  a  straw  hand- 
basket,  and  was  trying  to  flnd  it,  with  all  her  nufbt  tfl 
main,  among  an  immense  quantity  of  English  halfpe^'^i 
which  lay,  like  sands  upon  the  sea-shore,  at  the  bottos 
of  it.  There  was  a  professional  cicerone  always  attajy  1 
to  the  party  (which  had  been  brought  over  ftoia  L'*' 
don,  fifteen  or  twenty  strong,  by  contract,)  and  if  he» 
much  as  looked  at  Mrs.  Davis,  she  invariably  «t  k» 
short  by  saying, "  There,  God  bless  the  man,  don'J  «^ 
rit  me  I  I  don't  understand  a  word  you  oy.  ^\' 
shouldn't,  if  you  was  to  talk  Hill  you  was  black  in  i-^ 
face  ! "  Mr.  Davis  always  had  a  snuff-coloured  ^•- 
coat  on,  and  carried  a  great  green  umbrella  » |"*  ^/ 
and  had  a  slow  curiosity  constantly  devouring  t- ; 
which  prompted  him  to  do  extraordinary  things,  >•' ; 
as  taking  the  covers  off  urns  in  tombs,  and  looking  m  *• 
the  ashes,  as  if  they  were  pickles,  and  tracing  «ttt'^ 
scriptions  with  the  ferule  of  his  umbreUa,  and  sayifle* 
with  intense  thoughtfuhiess,  **  Here's  a  B,  you  rf^.  ^ 
there's  a  R,  and  this  is  the  way  we  goes  on  in;  i- ' 
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His  intiqiuLriaii  habits  oeouioned  his  being  frequently 
in  the  rear  of  the  rest;  and  one  of  the  agonies  of  Mn. 
DariB,  and  the  party  in  general,  was  an  ever-present 
fear  that  Davis  would  be  lost.  This  caused  them  to 
Kreun  for  him,  in  the  strangest  places,  and  at  the  most 
improper  seasons.  And  when  he  came,  slowly  emerging 
oat  of  some  sepulchre  or  other,  like  a  peacefnl  Ghonle, 
saving,  **  Here  I  am!"  Mrs.  Dayis  inyariably  replied, 
**  Yoa'll  be  buried  alire  in  a  foreign  country,  Davis,  and 
it's  no  use  trying  to  prevent  you." 

)Ir.  and  Ifrs.  Davis,  and  their  party,  had,  probably, 
been  broaght  from  London  in  about  nine  or  ten  days. 
Eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  the  Roman  legioqs  under 
Clandins  protested  against  being  led  into  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Davis'  country,  urging  that  it  lay  beyond  the  limits  of 
tiie  world. 

As  a  critic  of  art,  Mr.  Dickens  is  very  inferior  to  fifty 
tourists  in  Italy  that  could  be  named;  but  he  makes  no 
pretensions,  and  some  honest  confessions,  and  also  says 
very  pretty  things,  that  evince  a  genuine  feeling  and 
relish  of  what  is  best  in  painting — the  pathetic  and  the 
beaatifhl;  as  for  example  this  : — 

The  portrait  of  Beatrice  di  Cenci,  in  the  Palazzo 
Berberini,  is  a  picture  almost  impossible  to  be  forgotten. 
Thiongh  the  transcendent  sweetness  and  beauty  of  the 
&ce,  ^ere  is  a  something  shining  out  that  haunts  me. 
I  aee  it  now,  as  I  see  this  paper,  or  my  pen.  The  head 
is  loosely  draped  in  white;  the  light  hair  falling  down 
below  the  linen  folds.  She  has  turned  suddenly  towards 
toq;  and  there  is  an  expression  in  the  eyes — although 
thej  are  very  tender  and  gentle — as  if  the  wildness  of  a 
momentary  terror,  or  distraction,  had  been  struggled 
with  and  overcome  that  instant;  and  nothing  but  a 
celestial  hope,  and  a  beautiful  sorrow,  and  a  desolate 
«arthl7  helplessness,  remained.  Some  stories  say  that 
Gaido  painted  it  the  night  before  her  execution;  some 
other  stories,  that  he  painted  it  from  memory,  after 
banng  seen  her,  on  her  way  to  the  scaffold.  I  am  vrill- 
ing  to  believe  that,  as  yon  see  her  on  his  canvass,  so  she 
turned  towards  him,  in  the  crowd,  from  the  first  sight 
of  the  axe,  and  stamped  upon  his  mind  a  look  which  he 
has  stamped  on  mine,  as  though  I  had  stood  beside 
him  in  the  conconrse.  The  guilty  palace  of  the  Cenci, 
blighting  a  whole  quarter  of  the  town,  as  it  stands 
withering  away  by  grains,  had  that  face,  to  my  fancy, 
in  its  dismal  porch,  and  at  its  black  blind  windows,  and 
flitting  np  and  down  its  dreary  stairs,  and  growing  out 
of  the  darkness  of  its  ghostly  galleries.  The  history  is 
written  in  the  punting;  written  in  the  dying  girl's  face, 
by  Nature's  own  hand.  And  oh  !  how  in  that  one 
touch  she  puts  to  flight  (instead  of  making  kin)  the 
pnny  world  that  claim  to  be  related  to  her,  in  right  of 
poor  conventional  forgeries ! 

There  is  a  very  lively  description  of  a  piece  of  hum- 
bag  now  beoome  so  egregious,  that  it  is  astonishing  it 
<^  still  be  annually  exhibited  in  the  eyes  of  what  may 
be  called  the  representatives  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe. 
It  cannot  surely  be  exhibitions  of  this  sort  which  are 
isedneing  so  many  weak-brained  Protestants  into  Roma- 
iii.<m;  and  the  whole  affair  looks  so  utterly  ludicrous, 
that  the  Pope  should  certainly  exclude  heretics  from 
the  representation.  Mr.  Dickens'  ^  Picture  "  of  the 
rcene  ought  to  help  on  a  consummation,  necessary  to 
the  respectability  of  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  world. 

WASHING  THE  FEET  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

I  think  the  most  popular  and  most  crowded  sight 
(excepting  those  of  Easter  Sunday  and  Monday,  which 
are  open  to  all  classes  of  people)  was  the  Pope  washing 
the  feet  of  Thirteen  men,  representing  the  twelve  apos- 
tles and  Judas  Iscariot.  The  place  in  which  this  pious 
office  is  performed,  is  one  of  the  chapels  of  St.  Peter's, 
which  is  gaily  decorated  for  the  occasion ;  the  thirteen 
sitting  **  all  of  a  row,"  on  a  very  high  bench,  and  look- 
ing particularly  uncomfortable,  with  the  eyes  of  Heaven 
knowa  how  many  English,  French,  American:^,  Swis?, 


Grermans,  Russians,  Swedes,  Norwegians,  and  other 
foreigners,  nailed  to  their  faces  all  the  time.  They  are 
robed  in  white ;  and  on  their  heads  they  wear  a  stiff 
white  cap,  like  a  large  English  porter-pot  without  a 
handle.  Each  carries  in  his  hand  a  nosegay,  of  the  size 
of  a  fine  cauliflower;  and  two  of  them,  on  this  occasion, 
wore  spectacles :  which,  remembering  the  characters 
they  sustained,  I  thought  a  droll  appendage  to  the  cos- 
tume. There  was  a  great  eye  to  character.  St. 
John  was  represented  by  a  good-looking  young  man. 
St.  Peter,  by  a  grave-looking  old  gentleman,  yrith  a 
flowing  brown  beard;  and  Judas  Iscariot  by  such  an 
enormous  hypocrite,  (I  could  not  make  out,  though, 
whether  the  expression  of  his  face  was  real  or  assumed,) 
that  if  he  had  acted  the  part  to  the  death,  and  had  gone 
away  and  hanged  himself,  he  would  have  left  noticing 
to  be  desired. 

As  the  two  large  boxes  appropriated  to  ladies  at  this 
sight,  were  full  to  the  throat,  and  getting  near  was  hope- 
less, we  posted  off,  along  with  a  great  crowd,  to  be  in 
time  at  the  table,  where  the  Pope,  in  person,  waits  on 
these  Thirteen ;  and  after  a  prodigious  struggle  at  the 
Vatican  staircase,  and  several  personal  conflicts  with 
the  Swiss  guard,  the  whole  crowd  swept  into  the  room. 
It  was  a  long  gallery  hung  with  drapery  of  white  and 
red,  with  another  great  box  for  ladies,  (who  are  obliged 
to  dress  in  black  at  these  ceremonies,  and  to  wear  black 
veils,)  a  royal  box  for  the  King  of  Naples,  and  his  party ; 
and  the  table  itself,  which,  set  out  like  a  ball  supper, 
and  ornamented  with  golden  figures  of  tho  real  apostles, 
was  arranged  on  an  elevated  platform  on  one  side  of 
the  gallery.  The  counterfeit  apostles'  knives  and  forks 
were  laid  out  on  that  side  of  the  table  which  was 
nearest  to  the  wall,  so  that  they  might  be  stared  at 
again,  without  let  or  hindrance. 

The  body  of  the  room  was  full  of  male  strangers ;  the 
crowd  immense  ;  the  heat  very  great ;  and  the  pressure 
sometimes  frightful.  It  was  at  its  height  when  the 
stream  came  pouring  in  from  the  feet-washing;  and 
then  there  were  such  shrieks  and  outcries,  that  a  party 
of  Piedmontese  dragoons  went  to  the  rescue  of  the 
Swiss  guard,  and  helped  them  to  calm  the  tumult. 

The  ladies  were  particularly  ferocious  in  their  strug- 
gles for  places.  One  lady  of  my  acquaintance  was 
seized  round  the  waist,  in  the  ladies'  box,  by  a  strong 
matron,  and  hoisted  out  of  her  place ;  and  there  was 
another  lady  (in  a  back  row  in  the  same  box)  who  im- 
proved her  position  by  sticking  a  large  pin  into  the 
ladies  before  her. 

The  gentlemen  about  me  were  remarkably  anxious  to 
see  what  was  on  the  table ;  and  one  Englishman  seemed 
to  have  embarked  the  whole  energy  of  his  nature  in  the 
determination  to  discover  whether  there  was  any  mus- 
tard. "  By  Jupiter,  there 's  vinegar  I"  I  heard  him  say 
to  his  friend,  after  he  had  stood  on  tiptoe  an  immense 
time,  and  had  been  crushed  and  beaten  on  all  sides. 
'*  And  there's  oil !  I  I  saw  them  distinctly,  in  cruets  ! 
Can  any  gentleman,  in  front  there,  see  mustard  on  the 
table  1  Sir,  will  you  oblige  mc  !  Do  you  see  a  Mustard- 
Pot?" 

The  apostles  and  Judas  appearing  on  the  platform, 
after  much  expectation,  were  marshalled,  in  line,  in  front 
of  the  table,  with  Peter  at  the  top  ;  and  a  good  long 
stare  was  taken  at  them  by  the  company,  while  twelve 
of  them  took  a  long  smell  at  their  nosegays,  and  Judas — 
moving  his  lips  very  obtrusively  —  engaged  in  inward 
prayer.  Then  the  Pope,  clad  in  a  scarlet  robe,  and 
wearing  on  his  head  a  skull-cap  of  white  satin,  ap- 
peared in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  cardinals,  and  other 
dignitaries,  and  took  in  his  hand  a  little  golden  ewer, 
from  which  he  poured  a  little  water  over  one  of  Peter's 
hands,  while  one  attendant  held  a  golden  basin;  a 
second,  a  fine  cloth;  a  third  Peter's  noi^^cgay,  which  was 
taken  from  him  during  the  operation.  This  his  Holi- 
ness performed,  with  considerable  expedition,  on  every 
man  in  the  line,  (Judas  I  observed  to  be  particularly 
overcome  by  his  condescension ;)  and  then  the  whole 
Thirteen  sat  down  to  dinner.  Grace  said  by  the  Pope. 
Peter  in  the  chair. 
The  Ft'  \v;i^  v.iiilQ  wine,  ami  red  vri.u';  and  tho  dinner 
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looked  Tery  good.  The  oounes  appeued  in  poriions, 
one  for  each  apostle;  and  Ihese  being  presented  to  the 
pope,  by  cardinals  upon  their  knees,  were  by  him  handed 
to  the  Thirteen.  The  manner  in  which  Judas  grew 
more  white-livered  orer  his  victuals,  and  languished, 
with  his  head  on  one  side,  as  if  he  had  no  appetite, 
defies  all  description.  Peter  was  a  good,  sound,  old 
man,  and  went  in,  as  the  saying  is,  *'to  win;"  eating 
every  thing  that  was  given  him,  (he  got  the  best^  being 
first  in  the  row,)  and  saying  nothing  to  any  body.  The 
dishes  appeared  to  be  cluefly  composed  of  fish  and  vege- 
tables. The  pope  helped  the  Thirteen  to  wine  also ;  and, 
during  the  whoie  dinner,  somebody  read  something 
aloud,  out  of  a  large  book — the  Bible,  I  presume — ^which 
nobody  could  hear,  and  to  which  nobody  paid  the  least 
attention.  The  cardinals,  and  other  attendants,  smiled 
to  each  otlier,  from  time  to  time,  as  if  the  thing  were  a 
great  farce;  and  if  they  thought  so,  there  is  little  doubt 
they  were  perfectly  right.  His  holiness  did  what  he 
had  to  do,  as  a  sensible  man  gets  through  a  troublesome 
ceremony,  and  seemed  very  glad  when  it  was  all  over. 

Mr.  Dickens  afterwards  visited  Naples,  and  ascended 
Vesuvius^  describing  the  ascent  in  his  peculiar  vein.  On 
his  way  homeward,  Florence  found  fiivour  in  his  eyes; 
but  by  this  time  his  book  was  probably  thought  large 
enough;  and  matters  are  therefore  wound  up  in  a  rather 
summary  way,  at  page  269. 

As  a  whole,  the  work  will  neither  greatly  add  to,  nor 
yet  detract  from,  the  previous  reputation  of  its  author. 
It  makes  no  deep  or  lasting  impression  of  any  sort,  but, 
like  the  well-played  scene  of  a  mediocre  drama,  or  a 
well  delivered  common-place  discourse,  engages  the 
spectator  agreeably  enough  while  it  is  before  him. 

Studua  of  Public  Men.  No.  I.  Peel,  O'ConneU, 
Brougham,  Cobden,  D'Israeli;  to  which  is  added,  an 
Essay  on  some  Points  in  the  Political  and  Social 
System  of  England  and  France.  London :  Saunders 
&  Otley. 

These  are  the  strictures  and  studies  of  J.  S.,  an  able 
and  impartial  man, — one  of  those  calm,  dispassionate 
bystanders,  who  can  spare  more  than  **  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  "  to  consider  a  topic,  a  character,  or  public  career, 
and  who  belong  to  that  increasing  party  which  has 
no  party-name  or  distinction;  no  object,  save  the 
common  good.  The  Essay  on  each  of  the  five  eminent, 
or  prominent  individuals  selected  for  portraiture,  or 
analysis,  is  short,  just,  and  discriminative.  The  spirit 
of  the  sketches  is  at  once  apparent.  Of  Sir  R.  Peel, 
and  of  those  changes  of  opinion  which  party  spirit,  in 
lack  of  other  pretext,  would  fain  turn  into  reproach,  it 
is  remarked — 

Aje  these  great  changes  of  opinion  a  reproach  or  a 
merit  ?  Such  is  the  question  which  must  decide  the 
judgments  of  contemporaries  and  of  posterity  on  Peel. 

Merely  party  views  will  naturally  incline  to  the  ex- 
treme points  of  these  classes  of  opinion.  The  convert 
to  free  trade  will  be  elevated  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
statesmanship;  the  deserter  of  protection  be  anathe- 
matized as  the  betrayer  of  the  most  vital  interests  of  his 
country. 

A  more  impartial  judgment,  (for  abstract  impar- 
tiality is,  perhaps,  impossible  in  estimating  contemporary 
events,)  looking  at  possibilities  of  time  and  circum- 
stance, may  range  the  Premier's  conduct  under  the 
category  of  cautious  but  enlightened  prudence;  remem- 
bering well,  that  no  public  man  can  go  through  a  long 
career  free  from  the  obligations  of  party,  that  machine 
to  which  all  must  yoke  themselves,  who  would  attain 
practical  ends  under  a  representative  government. 

These  considerations  may  guide  us  in  a  review  of  the 
widely  different  policy  of  which  Sir  R,  Peel  has  been 
the  exponent.    No  doubt,  during  the  ten  years  which 


elapsed  between  the  paasing  of  the  Reform  Bill  and  his 
resumption  of  office  (1841-2,)  he  had  attentirely  stodied 
the  infiuenoes  of  the  times,  and  the  state  of  public 

opinion Peel  must  be  judged  of,  like  all 

public  men,  by  the  work  he  has  done.  He  hu,in  troth, 
laboured  for  various  ends  in  the  course  of  his  eveBtfal 
career.  He  is  now,  1846,  working  in  earnest  for  free 
trade.  He  has  staked  his  officiid  existence  apos  iia 
issue;  and  the  greatness  of  the  attempt  can  nerer  be 
impugned,  on  the  grounds  that  the  minister'B  foU 
adhesion  to  those  principles  is  of  recent  date.  Le(  us 
now  come  to  more  special,  considerations. 

Much  has  been  said  of  Peel's  shabby  oondnct,  in 
adopting  the  measures  of  his  opponents.  AsBnming  this 
to  be  as  folly  the  ease  as  is  stated,  it  by  no  meios 
follows  that  a  man,  raised  to  office  by  the  ezertioes  of 
a  party,  says  practically, — I  oppose  all  the  measures  of 
those  I  have  displaced.  He  tacitly  declares,  by  accep- 
tance of  office, — I  come  to  carry  out  whatever  meisor^ 
the  state  of  the  country  demands,  if  I  obtain  the  eoncnr- 
rence  of  Parliament  and  my  colleagues  to  their  idopiioD. 
So  much  as  ad4ressed  to  the  country.  To  the  aetoal 
opposition,  a  minister  may  say,  I  substitete  acUon  for 
debate,  practice  for  theory.  /  have  the  means  of 
giving  that  which  you  only  propo9ed--ih9  point  of 
difference  that  for  ever  divides  the  practical  tnm  \k 
speculative. 

After  enumerating  those  great  measores  whieh  irr 
entirely  Peel's  own,  it  is  said — 

Reviewing  Sir  R.  Peel's  ministerial  career,  1941-3,  it 
is  infinitely  incorrect  to  term  him  a  Whig  plagiary.  A 
juster  estimate  of  his  conduct  and  position  would  state 
him  to  have  been  aiming  at  a  liberaliied  Conserratife 
policy,  embodying  much  of  the  French  idea  of  a  ^ 
mUieu — a  fusion  of  opposite  principles  into  a  modente 
line  of  policy.  The  antecedents  of  party  were  indeed 
opposed  to  the  realization  of  such  a  project.  Peel  caae 
into  power  by  the  exertions  of  protectionists,  (tm 
growers  and  sugar  planters  occupying  the  front  raok.) 
He  has  undoubtedly  thwarted  their  policy  on  crerj 
occasion,  so  that  his  ministerial  career  has  been  nerer 
unaccompanied  by  shouts  of  congratulation  or  disap- 
pointment. In  the  latter  category  must  be  reckned 
both  the  Tory  landed  interest,  the  West  India  pUoten, 
and  some  who  onpet  questions,  such  as  church  extension 
by  public  money,  &c.  deemed  him  pledged  to  their  Tiev&. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  true  liberals,  who  cared  little  aboit 
the  party  in  power,  provided  measures  were  eanicd 
which  accorded  with  their  own  views,  rejoiced  in  teeiig 
four  years  of  Tory  government,  with  scarcely  a  epieeef 
Toryism  in  the  prevailing  policy,  and  marked  kj 
measures  which  developed,  in  greater  or  leas  degiMi 
the  principles  of  free  trade,  religious  liberty,  ud 
financial  reform.  The  whole  scope  of  Peel's  policy 
has  tended  to  break  down  party  divisions.    •    •  ;  ■ 

He  may  not  maintain  his  present  position  safficieatlf 
long  to  carry  out  those  principles  to  which  he  \ai 
become,  if  a  recent,  yet  an  entire  convert.  He  nay  a^^ 
erect  a  firmly  compacted  edifice  on  the  ruins  of  by-g«M 
parties.  But  the  work  of  demolition  has  been  dew-; 
the  old  party  divisions  are  annihilated.  Sach  a  work 
is  of  no  inconsiderable  moment — it  makes  a  gre^^ 
change,  and  marks  the  turning  point  in  a  system  cf 
national  policy.  Party  divisions  may  revive  :  probably 
no  representative  government  can  be  carried  on  witboet 
them  :  but  they  must  be  recast,  and  in  different  fonuj 
and  this  recasting  affords  opportunity  for  a  t^aaa « 
according  principles,  without  regard  to  prenoufl  to 
of  division  so  powerful  but  a  short  time  ago,  now  but » 
caput  mortuum.  Of  this  great  political  chasge-^ 
change,  we  are  convinced,  for  the  better— Sir  B.  P«*^ 
is  the  undoubted  author. 

The  wide-spread  notoriety,  and  the  weD-gronnded  fcs? 
of  O'Connell  throughout  Europe,  are  acknowledged;  bet 
the  author  of  «  The  Studies"  does  not  advert  to  h«* 
much  of  this  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  pecuUar  relificS'' 
creed  of  which  0'Ck)nnell  is  believed  the  lealoBS  cbm- 
pion  in  these  heretic  Islands,  as  well  as  to  that  htm^ 
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md  jealoQiy  of  Engluid^  and  ita  power,  which  proTail 
UDong  more  than  one  continental  nation.  O'Conneirs 
errors  and  glaring  inconBistenoies,  are  pointed  ont;  the 
"  mingled  web  "  of  benefits  and  iignries  to  his  country 
is  diieotaogled;  but  it  is  finally  affirmed  that,  on  the 
whole,  Ireland  has  derived  benefit  from  the  existence  of 
O'Connell  :— 

Her  position  would  haye  been  worse  had  he  neyer 
trod  the  political  arena  in  this  our  bustling  age,  as 
agitator,  orator,  member  of  parliament,  and  repealer; 
for  if  we  have  the  man  we  must  possess  him  entire,  or 
leave  him  unborn  in  the  womb  of  time.  He  might, 
indeed,  have  been  of  far  more  unmixed  benefit  to  his 
eoQQtrj,  yet  we  think  it  were  a  loss  to  Ireland  had  this 
leader  not  appeared,  to  embody  during  thirty  years  for 
good  and  evil  the  popular  sympathies  of  the  nation. 

Of  the  Repeal  agitation,  it  is  said,  after  adverting  to 
three  ways  in  one  of  which  it  must  have  ended,  namely, 
lailnie,  entire  success,  and  the  consequent  supremacy  of 
the  agitator,  or  compromise, — 

The  game  played  was  a  bold  one;  it  ended,  as  was 
probable  it  would,  in  failure,  yet  there  was  a  chance  the 
other  way.  But  the  move  was  accompanied  by  the 
most  disastrous  effects  on  the  English  reputation  of  its 
inthor,  and  the  result  has  greatly  damaged  his  aetnal 
chazacter  both  for  talent  and  principle. 

In  reasoning  upon  what  O'Connell  foresaw,  or  calcu- 
lated, or,  in  the  course  of  his  tortnons  career,  adopted, 
it  is  said : — 

With  some  craft  and  much  acuteness,  there  is  also 
DDch  of  impulse  in  his  character  ;  and  we  believe  he 
was  led  on  fkrther  than  he  intended  at  first,  and  was 
himeelf  snrprised  at  the  vast  apparent  results  of  the 
Repeal  organization.  There  was,  too,  the  triumph  of 
1829  to  bewilder  his  mind 

The  reversal  of  his  sentence  in  September,  1844,  was 
O'Connell's  last  triumph :  his  son  was  on  the  decline, 
but  the  partmg  rays  glowed  with  intense  power.  The 
liberation  was  a  signal  personal  triumph,  as  it  proved 
the  deep  attachment  of  the  Irish  to  their  leader — but  a 
melancholy  spectacle,  when  one  reflected  on  the  power 
for  good  which  that  leader  had  cast  away.  Now  be- 
came apparent  the  false  position  in  which  he  stood  :  his 
liberation  was,  in  truth,  most  embarrassing  to  O'Connell. 
Confined  in  physical  impossibility  of  action,  the  martyr 
of  Repeal  might  have  calculated  on  a  period  of  glory 
without  responsibility,  and  the  topic  itself  might  dis- 
creetly have  been  let  die  away;  but  set  free,  he  must 
either  expose  himself  to  a  fresh  repressive  effort  from 
the  English  Government,  or  revoke  all  his  assertions. 
He  seems  to  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  these  courses 
by  nominally  adhering  to  the  former — virtually  to  the 
Utter.  First,  he  coquetted  with  repeal,  shifting  his 
groond  to  federation  ;  he  then  almost  dropped  the  sub- 
ject, and  in  1845,  chiefly  devoted  his  energies  to  oppose 
the  GoTemment  plan  of  popular  education.  His  influ- 
«Ke  declined  ;  he  was  in  opposition  to  many  of  the 
clergy  of  his  own  persuasion  ;  and  as  the  formidable 
masses  of  the  repealers  retired  and  left  him  more  open 
W  Tiew,  the  inconsistencies,  bad  taste,  and  other  defects, 
which  always  detracted  from  the  intrinsic  power  of  hlH 
oratory,  became  more  apparent.  The  man  who  vdelded 
50  immense  a  social  power  in  1843,  was,  perhaps,  two 
7SVB  after,  estimated  below  his  value. 

If  we  judged  of  O'Conneirs  mind  by  his  remarks  on 
foreign  policy,  we  should  place  it  very  low.  It  is  diffi- 
cnlt  to  account  for  the  random  opinions  he  has  put 
fprth.  His  defence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of 
Spain  against  the  reforms  of  Espartero,  though  exag- 
gerated, if  not  false,  might  be  accounted  for  on  the  score 
of  reli^ouB  zeal;  but  what  shall  be  said  of  his  abuse  of 
Louia  Philippe,  his  offer  to  raise  an  Irish  brigade  for  the 
D'lo  de  Bordeaux,  and  his  gross  blunders  when  analhe- 
•natizinit  the  French  pre«<-  ! 

Diiuiuished  influence  has  been  to  0*Couuell  the  broad 


result  of  the  Repeal  agitation.  A  fiUse  move  of 
such  magnitude  cannot  probably,  at  his  age,  be  retrieved. 
Immense  promises  have  ended  in  entire  failure.  Then,  ' 
as  an  opponent  of  the  Bequest  Act,  and  Colleges,  he 
broke  that  compact  alliance  with  the  Catholic  clergy 
which  originated  in  the  defective  policy  of  former  Eng- 
lish Cabinets  in  neglecting  to  conciliate  that  important 
order.  In  proportion,  too,  as  practical  inquiries  were 
instituted  into  the  social  state  of  Ireland,  and  the  ex- 
treme poverty  of  its  peasantry  placed  more  distinctly 
under  our  eyes,  his  position,  as  the  recipient  of  a  large 
annual  amount  wrung  from  this  poverty,  for  objeeta 
which,  when  not  personal,  were  politically  chimeriealj 
became  a  very  invidious  one.  He  fell  from  the  rank  of 
a  patriot  erring  from  noble  motives,  to  that  of  a  pen- 
sioner on  national  credulity,  in  the  eyes  of  an  increasing 
circle.  Nay,  so  strongly  has  the  opinion  of  mercenary 
motives  been  prevalent,  that  pensioning  him  has  been 
considered  by  many  as  one  of  the  most  feasible  meana 
of  disarming  his  hostility  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
Empire.  We  are  fully  persuaded  that  such  an  estimate 
of  his  character  is  a  false  one,  and  that  he  values  the 
rent  only  as  a  source  of  political  influence.  Yet  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  this  places  him  at  a  disadvantage; 
it  detracts  from  the  glory  of  his  best  services  ;  it 
points  the  sting  of  oensnre  against  his  most  equivocal 
actions. 

Lord  Brougham  is  spoken  of  with  high,  and,  as  we 
believe,  with  just,  thpugh  discriminating  praise.  He  is 
placed  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  orators  of  his  age; 
and  this  is  not  held  his  greatest  merit.  He  is,  in  few 
words,  spoken  of  as  posterity  and  history  will  speak  of 
him,  and,  like  Peel,  judged  by  his  actions.  His  literary 
works  are  not  forgotten;  and  of  his  speeches,  it  is 
affirmed  s^— 

No  other  man  has  clothed  such  profound  and  Ibreihlt 
thoughts  in  language,  stately,  impassioned,  or  sarcastic, 
as  the  occasion  demanded.  In  this  view,  the  best 
speakers  of  the  present  day  are  feeble,  when  compared 
with  Brougham's  massive,  intensely  powerful  oratory. 
Peel  is  formal  and  trite,  and  dilutes  his  force  by  ezpla^ 
nations  and  glosses — Macaulay's  style  is  too  brilliant  and 
diffuse  for  the  substratum  of  ideas  —  Guixot,  perhaps, 
approaches  nearer,  but  is  fettered  by  the  prejudices  of 
that  most  susceptible  assembly  he  addresses  —  Berryer 
can  soar  almost  as  high,  but  the  link  that  connects  him 
with  the  earth  suddenly  sni4>s,  leaving  him  aloft,  drift- 
ing thousands  of  miles  away  from  the  practieal,  which 
every  orator  is  bound  to  keep  in  sight  of,  as  his  pomi 
de  depart.  Among  the  special  characteristics  of 
Brougham's  oratory,  we  may  instance  his  power  of  sar^ 
casm— ^ne  very  liable  to  abuse ;  and  in  fairness  we  may 
allow  that,  in  his  observations  on  individuals.  Lord 
Brougham  has  sometimes  gone  beyond  the  boundaiy  of 
the  becoming.  Yet  he  has  regarded  the  excellent  rule 
of  making  the  personal  sul^rdinate  to  the  genetml 
question.  He  has  attacked  a  principle  (generally,  at 
least)  through  an  individual.  O'Connell,  who  has  also 
great  power  of  this  kind,  though  far  more  alloyed  with 
coarseness,  does  the  reverse  ;  he  nibbles  at  a  principle, 
in  order  to  attack  a  single  opponent,  and  his  observations 
of  this  kind  form  one  of  the  worst  points  in  his  oratory, 
and  display  a  prominent  weakness  of  his  character.  To 
this  Lord  Brougham  never  descends ;  there  is  always 
polish  on  the  blade  that  inflicts  the  stroke ;  an  advenary 
is  cut  right  through,  but  the  wound  is  a  dean  one,  and 
the  assailant  preserves  a  dignified  attitude ;  whilst  the 
Irish  orator  cuts  and  hacks,  damages,  it  may  be,  his 
adversary,  but  exposes  his  own  weak  position,  and  the 
clumsiness  of  his  weapon.  We  are  speaking  of  the  ge- 
neral character  of  the  sarcasm  each  employs ;  excep- 
tions might  easily  be  found,  which  would  lower  the 
standard  we  have  assigned  to  Brougham,  or  elevate 
that  of  O'Connell. 

To  Lord  Brougham,  this  writer  still  looks  for  a  com- 
prehensiive  syBtem  of  national  education;  for  such  a  one 
ai  may  be  worthy  of  his  genius,  his  knowledge  of  the 
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Tftrioas  bearings  of  this  momentous  question,  and  the 
zeal  with  which  he  has  through  life  laboured  in  this  de- 
partment of  the  great  cause  of  human  improTement. 

Mr.  Cobden  receives  the  praise  so  eminently  due  to 
his  services;  bat  those  of  his  predecessors  &nd  co-ad< 
jutors  in  the  same  arduous  work,  are  not  oYerlooked. 
*  He  is  not  considered  as  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  Free 
Trade  in  Com — as  the  whole  League,  in  his  own  person. 
And  this  we  consider  peculiarly  well-timed,  at  a  period 
when  not  only  unmeasured  panegyric,  but  the  more  solid, 
if  Tulgar  rewards  of  pounds  shillings  and  pence,  in  muni- 
ficent profusion,  are  proposed  for  the  General  alone, 
while  the  rest  of  the  commanders  and  the  staff  seem 
cast  into  the  shade,  or  entirely  forgotten.  This,  we 
think,  must  have  been  a  hasty  and  inadvertent,  though 
it  does  seem  an  invidious  distinction,  which  must  be 
any  thing  but  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Cobden. 
On  this  head,  it  is  well  remarked  : — 

Mr.  Cobden  represents  Free-Trade  opinions  and  their 
onward  march  with  great  ability  and  eminent  success ; 
for,  as  we  have  seen,  his  good  fortune  has  been  at  least 
equal  to  his  talent ;  his  name  is  irrevocably  associated 
with  an  important  principle,  in  its  progress  through  the 
struggles  which  precede  a  final  victory.  Yet  when  the 
history  of  the  Free-Trade  movement  comes  to  be  written 
as  a  chapter  in  the  vaster  subject  of  the  progress  of 
opinion,  the  form  probably  into  which  future  annalists 
and  historians  will  shape  their  works,  the  judgment  of 
posterity  will  probably  diminish  somewhat  from  the 
prominent  position  which  Cobden  now  occupies ;  others 
will  come  in  for  their  share  of  notice,  who  were  earlier 
in  the  field,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  success  which 
later  labourers  have  been  more  conspicuous  in  complet- 
ing. Need  we  name  Colonel  Perronet  Thompson,  as 
eminent  among  these  —  *  inferior  to  none  in  talent  or 
personal  activity  and  zeal,  and  in  range  of  acquirement, 
superior,  perhaps,  to  all  his  coadjutors.  Yet  how  little 
is  his  name  before  the  public  in  1846,  compared  to 
Cobden's  !  such  is  the  force  of  a  position  found^  on  the 
Hmdif  agitation  of  a  question,  and  the  power  of  a  com- 
pact association  in  aid  of  individual  exertion.    .    .    . 

Cobden  can  well  afford  any  such  deductions ;  nor  is  it 
at  all  probable  that  he  will  be  shelved,  as  a  ^  used-up  " 
man,  when  Corn-Law  repeal  shall  be  carried  and  the 
League  dissolved Supposing  all  com- 
mercial restrictions  removed  within  a  few  years,  as  some 
deem  a  possible  event,  he  is  not  a  man  of  one  idea,  who 
will  have  ''said  his  say."  Though  not  a  first-rate 
orator,  his  power  of  argumentation  and  illustration, 
derived  from  experience,  will  avail  in  the  discussion  of 
other  questions.  He  will  bring  to  their  consideration  a 
talent  matured  by  the  struggles  of  the  Free  Trade  con- 
troversy. His  advocacy  of  the  latter  is  but  a  develop- 
ment of  talent,  harmonizing  with  the  current  of  public 
opinion.  Supposing  a  complete  victory  gained,  we  may 
look  for  a  valuable  ally  in  that  most  important  knot  of 
questions,  which  have  as  their  nucleus,  toleration  and 
religious  liberty. 

However  honourable  and  useful  may  be  Mr.  Cobden's 
future  career,— and  we  think,  if  his  life  be  spared  to  an 
average  period,  it  contains  the  elements  of  both, — it  is 
probable  that  he  has  for  two  or  three  years  past  filled  a 
larger  space  in  the  public  mind  than  will  be  his  lot  here- 
after. 

He  has  of  late  wielded  a  two-edged  sword  of  tremen- 
dous power — the  one  side  sharpened  by  individual  energy 
and  talent,  the  other,  by  the  interests  of  a  powerful 
class  ;  no  wonder,  then,  that  his  blows  have  been  slash- 
ing ones.  He  is  a  good  sample  of  the  men  who  take  up 
questions  at  a  favourable  moment  for  ultimate  success, 
BO  distinct  from  the  pioneers  of  a  principle,  who  are, 
however,  the  more  meritorious  of  the  two,  since  they 

*  And  if  the  ballad-maken  of  a  nation  are  of  such  mighty 
w^ount  M  philosophers  have  alleged,  why  should  Ebenexer 
Blliott  be  foi^fotten  ?^i;.  T.  .if. 


labour  for  others  to  reap,  and  give  invaluable  service  for 
little  reward.  Yet  how  different  the  result  I  The 
energies  of  the  one  are  in  a  great  measure  WMtedjtitose 
of  the  other  produce  palpable  results,— li^y  make  erer)' 
grain  germinate ;  their  less  fortunate  predecessors  h&re 
sown  the  precious  seeds  of  energy,  of  talent,  of  persoul 
exertion  in  a  land  which  yields  no  immediate  retun. 
It  is  for  history  to  rectify  the  balance ;  our  coutenpo- 
rary  notices  can  but  indicate  these  obvious  truths. 

Mr.D'Israeli  receives  fully  as  much  pruse  as  those  who 
cannot  separate  talents  from  the  object  on  which  they  are 
exercised,  and  faculties  fh>m  the  meekness  with  which 
they  are  borne,  will  allow  that  this  eloquent  gentlema 
deserves.  Even  since  this  panegyric  was  passed,  Mr. 
D'Israeli  has  made  some  notable  slips.  It  is,  indeed,  con- 
fessed, that  his  advocacy  of  any  one  practical  que^ion 
has  never  appeared  to  be  in  earnest;  but  better  thic^^ 
are  hoped  of  him.  As  he  has,  in  ten  years,  made  great 
advances  in  power  as  a  debater,  it  is  imagined  that  he 
may  also  advance  in  more  essential  matters.  If  be  sc; 
it  for  his  interest  and  reputation,  he  possibly  maydo£o. 

In  general  powers  as  a  debater,  or  probable  official, 
the  descendant  of  a  Hebrew  race  is  placed  abore  Lord 
Stanley;  but  there  are  higher  points  of  character,  in  tb« 
estimation  of  *^  the  House,"  as  well  as  of  the  public 
generally,  in  which  we  think  no  man  will  compare 
him  with  that  Hotspur  lord. 

The  observations  upon  "  some  points  '*  in  the  political 
and  social  systems  of  England  and  France,  dispUj  a& 
enlarged  knowledge  of  the  latter  country,  not  comm^Hi 
to  our  every-day  political  lucubrators,  and,  besidr 
rectifying  certain  insular  notions,  may,  in  some  de|ret, 
help  to  take  the  conceit  out  of  us;  a  task  more  needul 
than  easy. 

History  of  the  Punjab ;  and  of  the  Rite,  PmreSf  -w' 
present  condition  of  Hie  Sect  and  Nation  of  thS^^- 
Two  volumes  post  octavo.    London :  Allen  &  Co. 

This  work  is  a  compilation^  partly  fh>m  original  asi 
wholly  from  valuable  materials.  These  are  faraul:^^ 
by  the  Memoirs  of  Ruujeet  Singh,  which  were  wiitKi 
by  Mr.  Henry  Thoby  Prinsep,  while  that  gentleaaa 
was  secretary  to  the  Indian  goremment;  and  bj  u* 
voluminous  reports  of  Captain  William  Mnmj>  »"^ 
political  agent  at  Umbala,  and  of  Captain  Wade,  irho  ^' 
officially  stationed  at  Lodiana.  Death  prevented  Cap'-^i^ 
Murray  fh>m  giving  his  work  to  the  world  in  a  di§e^ 
form,  and  Mr.  Prinsep  has  been  otherwise  occopiei 
But  a  book  of  authority,  on  this  new  acquisition,  n-' 
a  want  of  the  time,  and  the  duty  of  suppljini  H  h: 
been  undertaken  by  an  anonymous  but  competeot  ediU*. 
who,  in  several  preliminary  and  also  concladio;  chap- 
ters, has  given  a  full  description  and  historical  sVtut 
of  the  last  country  added  to  our  Indian  empl'?: 
for  in  this  light  the  Punjab  may  be  regarded  by  J3- 
differeut  persons  at  home,  who  are  not  bound  by  '^ 
official  etiquettes  of  diplomatists  and  political  agesl^ 
As  a  specimen  of  the  work,  we  select  the  early  hi^^? 
of  the  late  famous  «  Lion  of  the  Puiyab,''  Bnay- 
Singh. 

On  the  2d  November,  1780,  a  son  was  born  to  Mi!i^ 
Singh,  by  his  wife,  of  the  Jeend  family,  and  na»^ 
Runjeet  Singh.  The  child  was  attacked  bythesman- 
pox  at  a  very  early  age,  and  the  disease  taking  sa  ^' 
favourable  turn,  his  life  was  endangered ;  wherw?-'' 
the  father,  according  to  Asiatic  custom,  msrde  )v?^, 
donations  to  the  poor  in  charity,  fed  moltitode^  ^\ 
Bramins  and  holy  men,  to  secure  their  piayen,  W'^ 
scut  gifts  to  the  wcrcd  tcinplcs  at  Kan^a  and  Jb^s-J* 
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Mookhee.  The  boy  Teoovered,  bat  with  the  loss  of  one 
of  his  eyes,  whence  he  was  termed  JCana,  or  "  the  one- 
eyed  f  and  his  face  was  marked  with  the  disease. 

Maha  Siogh  was  engaged,  at  this  period,  in  settling 
the  territory  he  had  inherited  or  acquired,  and  in  ex- 
teodiDg  his  influence  and  connexions 

Maha  Singh  left  only  one  son,  Rnnjeet  Singh,  who 
was  then  in  his  twelfth  year.  His  mother  became 
regent,  and  was  assisted  by  the  minister  of  her  husband, 
Lukhoo  or  Lukhput  Singh.  Snda  Koonwnr,  the  minor 
chiefs  mother-in-law,  exerted  also  much  influence  in 
the  condact  of  afiaiis,  and  in  the  year  following,  riz. 
1793)  the  demise  of  Jy  Singh  left  the  Ghunee  Misul 
likewise  under  her  direction,  erery  thing  haying  been 
prepared  beforehand  for  the  exclusion  of  the  sons  of 
that  sirdar. 

Little  care  was  taken  of  the  education  of  Rnnjeet 
Singh.  The  means  were  fiimished  to  him  of  gratifying 
erery  yoQthfnl  passion  or  desire,  and  his  early  years 
were  passed  in  indulgence,  and  in  following  the  sports 
of  the  field.  He  was  nerer  taught  to  read  or  write  in  any 
language.  While  still  in  tutelage,  however,  a  second 
mairiage  was  contracted  for  him  with  Raj  Koonwur,  a 
daughter  of  the  Nukee  chief,  Khujan  Singh. 

Upon  attaining  the  age  of  serenteen  years,  Rui^jeet 
Singh,  in  imitation  of  his  father,  assumed,  in  person,  the 
conduct  of  afi^rs,  and  dismissed  the  dewan :  it  is  farther 
.^tated  that,  under  the  guidance  of  Dul  Singh,  bis 
father's  maternal  uncle,  who  had  long  borne  ill-will  to 
the  dewan,  Lukhoo  was  despatched  on  an  expedition  to 
Kitas,  where  he  was  slain  in  an  affray  with  the  zemin- 
dars, not  without  suspicion  of  contriyance.  His  father's 
example  gave  sanction  to  an  act  of  fhrther  cruelty  in 
Hanjeet  Singh.  The  regent  mother  was  accused  of 
having  led  a  life  of  profligate  indulgence,  the  late  dewan 
being  not  the  only  paramour  admitted  to  her  favours. 
t'pon  receiving  evidence  of  this,  it  is  said  that  Runjeet 
Singh  gave  his  sanction  to,  or  at  least  connived  at,  her 
king  put  to  death ;  and  the  old  chief,  Dul  Singh,  is 
designated  as  the  perpetrator  of  the  act  by  means  of 
poison.  Roigeet  Singh,  with  the  advice  of  Suda  Keen- 
er, carried  on  now,  in  person,  all  the  affairs  of  his 
.Mfdaree. 

We  cannot  farther  advert  to  the  career  of  this  extra- 
ordinary person,  who  having,  by  arms  or  intrigue, 
snbdned  all  the  neighbouring  chiefs,  became  of  great 
consideration,  if  not,  indeed,  formidable  to  the  British. 
The  "  last  scene  of  all  **  is  more  replete  with  instruction 
to  his  fellow  mortals  than  any  part  of  Runjeet's  stirring 
and  troubled  history. 

An  interview  took  place  between  the  Governor-Ge- 
neral of  British  India  (Lord  Auckland)  and  the  Maha- 
nja  of  the  Punjab,  on  the  29th  November  1838,  at 
Ferozepore.  Runjeet  Singh  paid  the  first  visit,  crossing 
the  Sntiej,  with  his  court,  in  all  the  pomp  and  splendour 
of  an  Eastern  potentate.  He  was  met  by  the  represen- 
tative of  the  British  nation,  accompanied  by  Sir  Henry 
^'ane,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  a  numerous  suite. 
At  the  meeting,  Lord  Auckland  received  his  royal  visi- 
ter into  the  houda  of  his  elephant,  and  embraced  him, 
QQder  a  royal  salute ;  and  they  proceeded  to  the  tent  of 
the  Governor-General,  through  an  avenue  of  four 
thousand  British  troops,  the  scene  realizing  (says  an 
«ye-witness  all  the  fabled  descriptions  of  Oriental  mag- 
nificence. Upon  reaching  the  enclosure.  Lord  Auckland 
tnd  Sir  Henry  Fane,  dismounting,  handed  down  the 
Maharaja,  whose  feeble  motions  contrasted  strongly 
with  his  quick  eye  and  earnest  and  intelligent  expres- 
^on.  Entering  the  Durbar  tent,  Runjeet  took  a  seat 
on  the  same  couch  with  the  Honourable  Miss  Eden 
(the  sister  of  Lord  Auckland,)  having  the  Governor- 
General  on  his  right,  and  addressed  the  lady  on  a  few 
topics  happily  chosen.  Major  Wade  interpreting.  The 
tent  presented  an  extraordinary  scene,  being  filled 
almost  to  suffocation  with  English  generals  and  Sikh 
sirdars,  ladies,  and  matchlock  men,  English  civilians  in 
plain  dresses,  and  Punjab  ministers  in  chain  and 
plated  armour,  all  cramjned  together.    After  enduring 


the  agony,  with  polite  patience,  for  some  time,  Rnnjeet 
was  at  length  escorted  by  Lord  Auckland  and  Sir 
Henry  Fane  to  an  andience-tent,  where  only  a  select 
number  was  admitted.  Here  the  presents  were  exhi- 
bited, and  amongst  them  a  portrait  of  Queen  Victoria, 
painted  by  Miss  Eden,  in  a  fhune  of  solid  gold.  On 
receiving  this  picture,  Rnnjeet  bowed  his  hesu),  and,  in 
a  graceful  manner,  pressed  the  portrait  to  his  lips,  de- 
claring that  it  was  the  most  acceptable  gift  he  could 
receive,  and  that  he  should  suspend  it  in  his  tent  under 
a  salute  of  a  hundred  and  one  guns 

On  the  following  day  the  visit  was  returned,  and  it 
is  admitted  that  the  Sikhs  fairly  outshone  the  represen- 
tative of  the  English  court.         ..... 

The  processions  met  and  mingled.  The  Mahang'a,  on 
a  ponderous  elephant,  was  habited,  as  on  the  day  before, 
in  a  dark  crimson  shawl-cloth  tunic,  trowsers,  and 
turban,  without  any  trinkets,  and  was  thus,  as  well  as 
by  his  flowing  white  beard,  distinguished  from  his 
richly-clad  sirdars  and  attendants.  Lord  Auckland, 
who  wore  the  blue  and  gold  uniform  of  an  English 
minister  of  state,  entered  the  Maharaja's  houda,  amidst 
the  clangour  of  trumpets  and  the  roar  of  cannon,  and  the 
united  procession  moved  on,  in  a  majestic  pace,  to  the 
durbar  tents.  Upon  their  arrival  there,  bands  of  Sikh 
musicians,  admirably  trained,  struck  up  our  national 
anthem.  The  tents  were  enclosed  within  a  vast  area  of 
crimson  cloth  walls,  nine  feet  high,  decorated  with 
yellow  lace  (Ru^jeet's  favourite  butsuntee  colour ;)  and 
within  this  enclosure  were  drawn  up,  in  order,  about 
two  thousand  of  the  Maharaja's  household  troops,  in 
crimson  silk,  or  elegant  kingcaub  dresses,  armed  with 
polished  matchlocks  and  shields.  Alighting  in  this 
magnificent  enclosure,  where  the  order  and  silence  pre- 
sented a  striking  contrast  to  the  confusion  and  pressure 
which  had  been  permitted  in  the  English  tents,  the 
Maharaja  conducted  Lord  Auckland  and  Sir  Henr^ 
Fane,  and  their  suites,  to  the  durbar  tent,  which  was  a 
splendidly  carpeted  floor,  on  which  were  numerous  gold 
and  siver  chairs,  covered  in  by  a  spacious  sumeeana, 
lined  with  shawl-cloth.  Here  the  introductions  took 
place,  and  when  they  were  over,  a  band  of  nautch-girls, 
covered  with  jewellery,  and  glistening  with  silver-dust, 
peribrmed  their  singular  movements,  and  then  the  pre- 
sents were  produced.  The  departure  of  the  Governor- 
General  was  honoured  with  a  royal  salute. 

Lord  Auckland  afterwards  visited  Lahore,  where 

The  entertainments  were  on  a  scale  of  princely  mag- 
niflcence  and  truly  Oriental  luxury.  Runjeet  insisted 
that  his  lordship  should  take  his  part  in  drinking, 
requiring  each  time  that  he  should  drain  the  cnp  of  fiery 
liquid  he  presented  to  the  dregs.  The  excess  com- 
mitted by  the  Maharaja  on  this  occasion^— he  had  been 
prevailed  upon  by  his  English  medical  attendant  to  live 
abstemiously, — produced  a  severe  fit  of  apoplexy,  and 
when  Lord  Auckland  took  leave  of  him,  he  was 
lying  on  his  couch,  scarcely  able  to  articulate.  It  is 
said  that  when  his  lordship  presented  his  host  with  a 
valuable  jewel,  his  eye  lighted  up  with  all  its  wonted 
fire. 

Prior  to  the  meeting  at  Ferozepore,  attempts  were 
made  by  those  about  Rui^'eet,  who  were  adverse  to  the 
British,  to  infuse  distrust  and  suspicion  into  his  mind, 
and  doubts  were  expressed,  whether  he  would  visit  the 
Governor-General  at  such  a  distance  in  the  British  ter- 
ritory, the  place  of  meeting  being  three  miles  from  the 
river.  His  confidence  in  British  honour,  however, 
resisted  these  efforts,  and  he  even  went  two  miles  far- 
ther to  be  present  at  a  review  of  thirteen  thousand  of 
our  troops,  forming  part  of  the  army  of  the  Indus,  on 
the  3d  December,  when  he  appeared  much  struck  vrith 
the  manoeuvres  of  this  fine  force 

Rnnjeet  appears  to  have  heartily  co-operated  in  the 
execution  of  the  tripartite  treaty ;  and  the  inefficiency 
of  the  services  rendered  by  his  troops  at  Peshawur, 
where,  however,  the  resistance  was  much  greater  than 
at  Candahar  and  Ghnzni,  is  attributed  to  disobe- 
dience to  his  orders,  and  the  jealousy  of  his  son  and 
sirdars.       •       •       •       •       » 
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The  life  of  Runjeet  Singh  was  now  drawing  to  a 
close.    Although  the  remaining  vigour  of  his  wonderful 
constitution  had  partially  recorered  the  paralytic  attack 
which  had  seized  him  during  Lord  Auckland's  yisit,  he 
lost  the  power  of  speech,  though  he  retained  his  other 
faculties.  '*  A  curious  and  interesting  sight  it  was  now," 
says  one  authority,^  to  hehold  the  fast  decaying  monarch, 
his  mind  still  alive,  by  signs  giving  his  orders;  still  re- 
ceiving reports,    and,  assisted  by  the  faithfhl  fakir, 
Uzeez-ud-deen,  almost  as  usual,  attending  to  affairs  of 
state.    By  a  slight  turn  of  his  hand  to  the  south,  he 
would  inquire  the  nevrs  fh>m  the  British  frontier;  by  a 
similar  turn  to  the  west,  he  would  demand  tidings  from 
the  invading  army;  and  most  anxious  was  he  for  intelli- 
gence from  Afghanistan,  doubting  the  success  of  the 
English  measure,  seeing  his  own  advantage  in  their 
failure,  and  yet  unwilling,  or  afraid,  to  withdraw  from 
his  engagements."  So  deep  were  the  feelings  of  respect 
he  had  inspired,  that  the  most  implicit  obedience  was 
paid  to  every  wish  he  expressed,  though  his  end  was 
near.    Several  times  he  was  taken  from  his  eharpae, 
(bedstead,)  and  laid  on  the  floor  to  die,  but  he  rallied 
again.   In  the  hot  weather  of  1839,  he  had  applied  for  a 
British  physician,  and  Dr.  Steele  was  sent;  but  his  case 
was  a  hopeless  one;  dropsy,  attended  by  fever,  had 
made  rapid  inroads,  and  defied  the  power  of  medicine. 
When  Rui\jeet  became  aware  of  the  &tal  character 
of  his  disorder,  he  seemed  for  days  to  struggle  with 
death,  and  still  clang,  with  mad  tenacity,  to  an  existence 
which  had  now  no  enjoyment  to  offer  him  that  he  had 
not  exhausted.  He  had  recourse  to  priests  and  holy  men, 
whose  effectual  intervention  with  Heaven,  by  a  perver- 
sity of  which  all  countries,  in  all  ages,  have  furnished 
examples,  he  hoped  could  be  purchased  by  gold.    Even 
bis  avarice  yielded  to  this  exigency,  and  he  lavished, 
with  almost  wanton  prodigality,  his  immense  treasures 
amongst  sordid  pundits,  fakirs,  and  devotees  of  all  sorts, 
who  flocked  from  every  quarter  to  Lahore,  allured  by 
the  liberal  prices  he  paid  for  prayers.    His  alms  were 
distributed,  without  discrimination,  amongst  Hindus  and 
Nanuk-Shahis,  Bramins  and  Sodees;  Gya  and  Jugger- 
nat  participated  in  the  spoil  with  Amritsur  and  other 
Sikh  shrines.    The  nearer  the  dreaded  moment  seemed 
to  approach,  the  more  eager  was  his  hankering  for  life,  and 
the  more  undistinguishing  and  boundless  Ida  prof^ion. 
Jagirs  were  assigned  to  temples;  his  elephants,  even  his 
beloved  horses,  were  parted  with ;  steeds  with  jewelled 
saddles,  cows  with  gilded  horns,  golden  chairs  and 
golden  bedsteads,  were  sent  to  propitiate  the  various 
deities;  his  pearls  and  gems,  even  the  jewels  which  had 
been  recently  presented  to  kim  by  the  representative  of 
the  British  nation,  were  bartered  for  even  the  chance  of 
a  few  additional  moments  of  existence.    It  has  been 
computed  that,  on  the  day  of  his  death,  the  wealth  be- 
stowed by  Ru^jeet,  in  pious  gifts,  amounted  to  more 
than  a  million  sterling.    As  a  last  resource,  two  hours 
before  his  death,  that  matchless  diamond,  the  Koh-i- 
noor,  for  the  possession  of  which  he  had  violated  the 
laws  of  hospitality,  and  perpetrated  a  cruel  robbery,  was 
sent  for,  to  be  despatched  as  a  gift  to  adorn  the  image 
of  Juggemat;  but  now  his  successor,  and  his  ministers 
and  courtiers,  (who  were  invaded  by  fears  that  nothing 
would  be  left  for  their  cupidity,)  interposed,  and  repre- 
sented that  such  a  jewel,  which  the  whole  revenue  of 
India  could  not  re-pnrohase,  was  an  alms  too  precious  to 
be  conferred  upon  Bramins.    The  other  gifts,  however, 
continued  till  the  evening  of  the  27th  June,  1839,  when, 
after  a  succession  of  fainting  fits,  his  mental  faculties 
remaining  unimpaired  till  the  last,  the  Maharaja  ex- 
pired, at  the  age  of  fifty-eight. 

His  death  was  concealed  by  the  Koonwur  (or  Prince) 
Khuruk  Singh,  Raja  Dhean  Singh,  the  minister,  and 
Jemadar  Khooshal  Singh,  until  they  had  taken  mea- 
sures, during  the  night,  for  securing  the  city 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  June,  trusty  officers  having 
been  placed  in  charge  of  the  ghats  on  the  Sotlej,  and 
patrols  disposed  about  the  city,  the  death  of  Runjeet 

and  the  accetsion  of  Khuruk  were  announced 

Although  the  practice  of  suttee  forms  no  part  of  the 
institutions  of  the  Sikhs,  and  is  rare  amongst  them,  upon 


this  occasion  the  four  fanis  of  Ruigeet,  Koondon. 
daughter  of  Ri^'a  Sunsar  Chund;  Hinderee,  daaghterof 
Meean  Puddum  Singh,  of  Noorpur ;  Rajkooowu, 
daughter  of  Sirdar  Jey  Singh,  of  Chynpor,  tad  B&ut 
Ali,  determined,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  and  remoo- 
strances  of  Khuruk  Singh  and  his  ministen,  who  gnanui- 
teed  their  rank  and  property,  to  bum. 

The  corpse  of  the  late  Maharaja  having  been  wubed 
with  Ganges  water,  and  placed  on  a  bier  of  siodal  wood, 
decorated  with  gold  flowers,  was  carried,  the  dsy  kft£r 
his  death,  to  the  place  of  cremation,  before  the  gates  of 
the  palace  Hazaree  Bagh,  followed  by  the  four  n&is  ia 
their  richest  dresses,  loaded  with  jewek  of  immeose 
value,  walking  in  a  measured  step,  attended  by  Brtnini 
and  Sodees  (Sikh  priests,)  singing  the  holy  hymns  ot 
Nanuk,  in  the  same  form,  and  with  the  same  cm- 
monies,  which  were  beheld  in  these  very  parts  (on  the 
banks  of  the  Ravi)  by  the  army  of  Alexander  the  Gnu 
more  than  two  thousand  years  before,  and  which  ue 
described  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  with  \ 
minute  fidelity,  which  would  suit  a  modem  suttee.  TU 
frmeral  pile  was  made  of  sandal  wood,  and  whes  tbe 
procession  reached  it,  an  affecting  scene  took  place. 
Rani  Koondun,  the  principal  widow,  took  the  hud  of 
Dhean  Singh,  and  placing  it  on  the  breast  of  the  cct^, 
made  him  swear  never  to  betray  or  desert  Khoruk  Sio^ 
or  his  son,  Nou  Nehal  Singh,  or  forget  the  interests  ^ 
the  Khalsa;  and  Khuruk  Singh,  in  like  manoer,  swon 
not  to  betray  or  desert  Dhean  Singh.  Besides  the  bttl 
curse  of  a  suttee,  the  torments  incurred  by  theslaigbter 
of  a  thousand  cows  were  imprecated  on  the  head  of  hie 
who  violated  his  oath. 

Rani  Koondun  then  mounted  the  pyre,  sat  dowa  be- 
side the  body  of  her  late  hnsband,  which  wu  n  > 
sitting  posture,  and  placed  his  head  in  her  Up.  Tbe 
other  ranis,  two  of  them  only  sixteen  years  of  agc,ud 
of  extraordinary  beauty,  with  five,  some  ssy  sereii, 
Cashmerian  slave-girls  (one  of  them  the  lorely  Lots;, 
who  had  attracted  the  admiration  of  the  misskw  ii 
1838,)  followed  the  example,  seating  themsevles  tiom^ 
the  corpse,  with  every  token  of  satisfaction  in  their 
countenances.  At  the  hour  fixed  by  the  BramiaSi  ia  tie 
presence  of  all  the  troops  at  the  capital,  and  an  ivmt^ 
crowd  of  spectators,  including  several  English  office;;, 
the  pile  was  lighted,  one  aocount  states  by  KhanikSiD$bi 
another,  by  the  Rani  Koondun,  and,  without » shriek 
or  groan  being  heard,  the  living  and  the  desd  vm 
reduced  to  ashes. 

This  Oriental  Napoleon,  whose  attainment  of  pomr 
was  not  more  remarkable  than  the  ascendency  whicii 
he  acquired  over  all  around  him,  was  one  of  the  o^li^ 
and  most  forbiding  of  human  beings. 

When,  however,  the  first  ill-impression  disapp^v^' 
no  one  admitted  to  the  presence  of  Runjeet  Singh  cvbU 
fail  to  be  struck  with  his  extraordinary  quslities,  hi- 
intelligence  and  acuteness.  His  penetrating  look,  tk 
restlessness  of  his  fiery  eye,  which  seemed  to  diw  into 
the  thoughts  of  the  person  he  conversed  with,  ind  tk 
rapidity  of  his  laconic  but  searching  questions,  denouu 
the  activity  of  his  mind  «uid  his  insatiable  cariosity. 
"  His  conversation,"  M.  Jacquemont  says,  **  wis  like  i 
nightmare;  he  is,"  continues  the  lively  Frenchnuo, 
"  almost  the  first  really  inquisitive  Indian  I  hire  i^ 
and  his  curiosity  balances  the  apathy  of  the  whole  of  hi^ 
nation."  When  he  sat  in  an  arm-chair,  with  his  feet  dnwi 
under  him,  the  position  was  peculiarly  un&Toarshle  for 
him;  but  as  soon  as  he  mounted  his  horse,  which  v 
managed  with  ease,  even  after  his  right  side  was  affect- 
ed with  paralysis,  his  whole  form  seemed  aainated  tr 
the  spirit  within,  and  assumed  a  grace  of  which  no  od« 
before  thought  it  susceptible.  .  •  •  -  ' 
He  dressed  plainly,  wearing  few  ornaments,  thoagk  b^ 
took  pleasure  in  seeing  his  courtiers  and  dependent  i^ 
rich  dresses,  and  his  durbar  was  very  splendid.  He  'Jij* 
not  use  a  gudi  or  throne;  **  my  sword,"  he  obserw- 
"  procures  for  me  all  the  distinction  I  desire,  and  1  >* 
quite  indifferent  to  external  pomp." 

The  history  concludes  with  an  account  of  the  *4i*' 
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cimpugn  of  the  Satlej;  and  copies  of  the  treAties  and 
aUier  doeomenU  find  place  in  an  Appendix.  Thus 
far  the  work  is  complete ;  nor  is  it  difflcolt  to  guess  at 
what  mast  be  the  contents  of  the  next  chapter  of  "  The 
History  of  the  Punjab." 

TericUi:  a  TaU  of  AtUfU  in  ike  Eighty-third  Olympiad, 
Bj  the  author  of  <<  A  Brief  Sketch  of  Greek  Philo- 
sophy/'   In  two  Tolumes.    London :  Longman  &  Co. 

In  this  elegant  and  classical  romance,  an  attempt  is 
made  to  reTiye  the  daily  familiar  life  of  the  Athenians — 
of  whom  the  author  seems  an  enthusiastic  admirer — and, 
with  a  sketch  of  the  laws,  philosophy,  literature,  arts, 
and  manners  of  Athens,  to  embody,  to  dramatize,  as  it 
were,  the  liyes  of  Pericles  and  his  bright  sister-spirit,  the 
yet  more  illustrious  Aspasia.  In  structure  and  tone, 
the  tale  resembles  the  Corinne  of  Madame  de  Stael; 
which  we  state,  not  to  suggest  the  idea  of  imitation, 
where  no  such  thing  exists,  but  by  few  words  to  give 
OBI  readers  a  notion  of  a  style  of  noyel  seldom  at- 
tempted, and  almost  nerer  successfully.  The  author,  by 
his  knowledge,  force  of  style,  and  dramatic  power,  has 
done  wonders.  Bat  Athens  is  divided  from  England,  by 
thousands  of  years^  and  by  barriers  yet  more  insurmouni- 
tble.  And  though  modem  readers  may  neither  sympathize 
in  the  high-toned  Platonic  affection  of  Pericles  and  As- 
pasia, nor  yet  take  much  heart-interest  in  the  happy 
frnition  of  their  pure  and  exalted  attachment,  they  may,  in 
the  Tery  pleasinf^  way  that  Lord  Chatham  learned 
Eagliflh  history,  gather  much  accurate  information  con- 
eeniing  Athens  and  some  of  its  noblest  citizens.  There 
are  numerous  illustrative  notes  to  both  volumes,  as 
learnedly  and  crankly,  not  to  say  affectedly  spelled,  as 
if  Hr.  Savage  Landor  had  written  them.  But  fortu- 
utely  the  PerikUs  and  Sokrateg  and  AlkiUades  of  the 
notes,  are  in  the  tale  presented  by  name,  in  the  old- 
fashioned,  vulgar  and  unlearned  manner.  It  is  not  easy 
to  hit  upon  an  extract  which  may  convey  a  true  idea  of 
the  style  of  the  tale  :  but  we  cannot  be  very  far  out  in 
qnotingtbedescription  of  one  of  the  first  meetings  between 
Pericles,  and  that  far-famed  female  orator  and  philo- 
sopher, who  had  lately  appeared  in  Athens. 

His  public  duties  over,  the  great  Minister  of  Athens 
Rtomed  to  his  house  to  take  his  firugal  meal ;  for,  pro- 
fosely  liberal  as  he  was  in  all  that  regarded  Athens,  his 
own  hoose  had  nothing  of  splendour,  and  his  table  was 
&r  from  luxurious.  He  had  not  inherited  by  any  means 
a  large  fortune  from  his  father,  and,  unlike  many  of  his 
tOBtemporaries,  he  had  disdained  to  increase  it  by  any 
dishonourable  gains:  but  the  wise  economy  of  his 
Piiute  expenses  rendered  it  sufficient  for  all  the  de- 
mands upon  it. 

When  his  mesJ  was  finished,  as  if  resolved  that  he 
would  leave  nothing  undone  that  was  fitting  to  be  done, 
rather  than  as  following  the  dictates  of  his  heart,  he 
mored  towards  the  women's  apartments.  Hipparete, 
Hill  handsome,  although  the  first  glow  of  youth  was  past, 
met  him  at  the  door;  but  her  fine  features  were  as  un- 
iBOTed  as  those  of  a  statue,  and  her  look  as  cold.  A  few 
inqoiriea  as  to  health,  carelessly  made,  and  as  carelessly 
answered  on  both  sides,  followed ;  and  then,  with  the 
su&e  studied  courtesy  which  he  had  shown  at  entering, 
^  for  the  son  of  Xanthippus  respected  himself  too  much 
ever  to  lose  sight  of  that,  —  the  husband  departed  ajs  he 
tame,  leaving  his  spouse  to  resume  her  embroidery,  and 
complain  to  her  maids  that  the  grandeur  of  Pericles' 
name  had  ill  compensated  for  the  wealth  of  her  first 
husband,  Hipponicus,  who  kept  no  teasing  steward  like 
Euangeloa  to  superintend  his  affairs,  and  cavil  at  the 
household  expenses ;  and  the  slaves,  in  return,  complied 
with  their  mistress's  mood,  and  told  her  of  many  second- 


rate  families  who  lived  in  a  style  of  fkr  greater  magni- 
ficence. 

"  And  yet  I  was  no  mean  damsel,"  said  Hipparete  in 
a  querulous  tone,  ^  for  I  am  of  his  blood,  and  my  dower 
was  ample.  I  would  I  had  it  sigain  at  my  disposal,  in 
order  to  bestow  it  more  worthily;"  and  then  calling  her 
nurse  to  her,  she  leaned  on  her  shoulder  and  bade  her 
try  to  find  out  who  t^at  handsome  man  was  who  had 
gazed  at  her  so  earnestly  when  she  last  went  to  the 
Eleusinian  festival. 

Pericles  in  the  meantime  had  returned  to  his  own 
apartments ;  but  the  evening  was  warm,  and  he  paced 
slowly  for  a  time  up  and  down  the  colonnade  of  the 
aul^  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air:  then  suddenly  pausing  he 
called  a  slave,  and  inquired  if  Anaxagoras  was  still  in 
Athens. 

"  I  saw  his  school  open  this  morning  as  I  passed," 
replied  the  man,  **  and  I  think  it  is  likely  that  he  is  now 
at  the  house  of  the  daughter  of  Axiochus.  She  dis- 
courses to-night,  and  I  met  many  of  thy  friends  going  on 
that  direction  when  I  came  in  about  half-an-hour  ago." 

**  Take  thy  torch  then,  and  conduct  me  thither  also," 
said  his  master;  and  wrapping  his  robe  closer  about 
him,  he  followed  his  servant  towards  the  house  of 
Aspasia. 

A  short  walk  took  them  to  the  abode  of  the  fair  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric,  and  a  gentle  knock  —  for  Pericles 
never  allowed  even  his  slaves  to  take  the  airs  of  great- 
ness —  brought  the  porter  to  the  door.  The  well-known 
voice,  and  commanding  figure  which  none  could  mistake, 
procured  instant  admittance;  and  the  courteous  reception 
extended  even  to  the  accompanying  slave,  who  was  in- 
vited to  the  porter's  apartment  to  zef^sh  himself  whilst 
viraiting  for  his  master. 

The  darkness  which  reigned  around  the  exterior  of 
the  mansion  was  compensated  by  the  brilliance  within : 
the  awning  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  auU  to  admit 
the  fresh  evening  air,  and  the  stars  shone  brightly  from 
the  dark  canopy  above,  contrasting  well  with  the  lamps 
around  the  colonnades,  which  threw  their  lustre  over  the 
bright  hues  of  the  fragrant  blossoms  which  perfumed  the 
court,  and  the  group  of  bronze  Naiads  in  the  midst,  from 
whose  vases  the  water  welled  freshly,  and  gave  a  plea- 
sant coolness  to  the  air.  But  it  was  not  the  fragrance 
of  the  flowers,  nor  the  beauty  of  the  sculpture,  nor  the 
brilliance  of  the  light,  that  riveted  the  attention  on 
entering  this  enchanting  scene ;  for  in  the  farther  colon- 
nade, on  a  raised  seat  where  she  half  sate,  half  reclined, 
and  surrounded  by  several  young  maidens  whose  dress 
and  bearing  showed  them  to  be  of  the  higher  class,  was 
seen  a  woman  of  such  surpassing  loveliness  that  she 
seemed  more  like  a  vision  of  heaven  than  a  creature  of 
earthly  origin.  It  was  not  merely  that  the  features 
were  such  as  a  sculptor  would  have  loved  to  model ;  it 
was  not  that  her  dark  and  jewelled  hair  was  braided 
over  a  brow  as  white  and  as  smooth  as  ivory ; — but  it 
was  the  intelligence  which  spoke  in  every  feature,  — 
the  soul  which  flashed  from  her  large  dark  eyes,— which 
gave  80  striking  a  character  to  her  beauty,  and  made 
the  gazer  forget  himself  in  admiration  and  delight. 

The  assembled  company  made  way  for  the  victorious 
genera],  and  the  fair  philosopher  rose  to  receive  him. 
"  We  were  waiting  in  the  hope  of  seeing  thee,  noble 
Pericles,"  said  she  ;  adding  in  a  lower  tone,  and  with  a 
slight  degree  of  emotion,  which  rendered  her  yet  more 
lovely,  *^  for  no  one  could  think  of  any  thing  but  thee  to- 
night." 

The  Athenian  leader  took  the  proffered  hand,  and 
pressed  it  to  his  lips  with  an  air  of  deep  respect ;  and 
then  turning  to  an  elderly  man  of  noble  aspect,  who 
also  advanced  to  meet  him,  he  repeated  the  same  mark 
of  homage.  '*  My  honoured  teachers,"  said  he,  smiling, 
"  to  meet  yon  both  together  is  a  pleasure  I  had  hardly 
expected ;"  and  turning  to  Aspasia,  whose  hand  he  again 
clasped,  he  added, "  I  think  I  can  tell  whose  kind  atten- 
tion procured  it  for  me.  But  now,  my  fair  tutoress, 
what  is  to  be  the  discourse  to-night  1  Anaxagoras 
always  vaunts  his  scholar's  proficiency,  and  now  we 
shall  judge  for  ourselves  if  he  be  right." 

Aspasia  turned  her  eyes  on  the  mild  countenance  of 
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the  sage,  ftnd  bowiii/<  graceftiUy  before  him,  begged  him 
to  choose  a  sabject,  and  correct  her  if  she  erred  in  her 
treatment  of  it. 

"  Take  thy  place,  my  child,"  said  Anaxagoras,  for  it 
was  himself ;  "  thou  wast  always  amongst  my  worthiest 
scholars,  and  I  fear  nothing  for  thee.  Brare  men  have 
fallen  in  the  war  which  onr  friend  here  has  so  gloriously 
concluded  —  speak  of  immortality." 

"  I  woald  that  I  conld,"  said  the  fair  Ionian.  "  I 
would  that  I  could  speak  of  immortality  as  I  feel  it;  for 
on  this  subject,  metfainks,  the  heart  says  more  than  the 
understanding;  and  yet,  my  honoured  master,  thou  hast 
well  shown,  that  if  it  be  an  etsrital  mind  which  has 
reduced  all  things  to  such  fair  order  in  this  material 
world,  man's  little  world  within  requires  a  power  no 
less  distinct  from  the  corporeal  one  of  passion,  in  order 
to  reduce  it  to  that  peace  and  harmony  which  is  found 
in  a  character  where  the  reason  and  the  feelings  are 
rightly  baknced.  Anaxagoras  !  when  I  look  at  thy 
blameless  life, — at  thy  abnegation  of  selfish  gratifica- 
tions,— at  thy  deep  insight  into  the  most  secret  powers 
of  nature,  then  I  feel  that  thy  soul  is  immortal,  and  that 
mine  must  be  so  in  its  admiration  of  that  which,  were 
we  intended  to  perish  in  the  grave,  would  not  be  great- 
ness but  insanity."  She  caught  the  hand  of  the  sage  in 
hers,  and  turning  to  her  auditory  exclaimed — '*  Look 
on  this  calm  brow  I  bom  to  affluence,  he  has  seen  ruin 
sweep  over  his  native  land, — has  seen  luxury,  fortune, 
greatness,  pass  away  like  a  dream,  and  yet  he  has 
breathed  no  sigh.  In  the  contemplation  of  the  Infinite 
he  has  forgotten  the  things  of  earth.  Athenians  !  there 
is  something  in  such  a  mind  that  cannot  perish : — bom 
for  the  skies,  it  is  but  imprisoned  here  ! " 

'^And  thou,  too,  Aspasia,  thou  wast  bom  for  the 
skies,"  exclaimed  Pericles,  gazing  at  her  with  undis- 
sembled  admiration.  "  My  Anaxagoras,  turn  not  away 
from  her  just  praise;  I  would  have  said  the  same  thing 
myself  if  I  could  have  said  it  half  as  well ;  but  when 
the  gods  speak  their  oracles,  it  is  always  by  the  mouth 
of  a  woman :  and,"  added  he,  in  a  lower  tone  to  the 
philosopher,  while  the  murmur  of  applause  which  ran 
through  the  assembly  gave  the  opportunity  of  speaking 
unheard  by  the  rest, — **  I  wish  they  always  chose  as 
wise  a  herald,  for  the  message  is  sometimes  strangely 
spoiled  in  the  delivery." 

There  was  no  flush  of  bashful  shamefacedness  on  the 
cheek  of  the  beautiful  rhetorician,  but  her  eye  flashed, 
and  there  was  a  look  almost  of  disdain  on  her  brow  as 
she  replied,  "  Yes,  a  woman  !  but  there  are  higher 
oracles  yet  to  be  made  known  than  any  Pythian  priestess 
ever  uttered ;  and  a  woman  can  speak  them  too  ! 
Athenians  !  a  woman  can  grasp  in  her  mind  the  fate  of 
nations,  can  teach  orators  to  sway  the  passions  of  the 
multitude,  till  the  heterogeneous  mass  is  as  the  mind  of 
one  man ;  yet  in  this  state  of  Athens  a  woman  is  a 
slave  !  Yes,  a  slave  1  Lyd^,"  added  she,  bending 
over  a  young  and  beautiful  girl  who  sat  below  her  on 
the  step  of  her  throne-like  seat;  and  stroking  back  the 
hair  on  the  brow  of  the  fair  girl  as  she  looked  up  at  her 
admired  instructress,  she  continued,  ''and  thou  hast 
transgressed  the  laws  of  society  by  visiting  me  !  thou, 
innocent  and  lovely  as  thou  art,  will  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  coarse  jests  because  thou  hast  dared  to  put  thy 
foot  beyond  the  walls  of  the  gynsBceum,  and  to  raise 
thy  mind  beyond  .  .  .  Grod  of  heaven  I  do  they  call 
those  thy  rites  !  .  .  .  beyond  the  mysteries  of  Ceres  or 
the  Dionysiao  processions." 

**  One  who  does  no  wrong  need  fear  none,"  said  Lyde, 
with  a  look  of  proud  independence.  ''  Mistress  mine ! 
the  body  may  be  enslaved,  but  the  mind  never  can,  and 
/  will  never  be  a  slave." 

''Thou  sayest  well,  fair  child,"  said  Anaxagoras; 
"  and  had  all  the  women  of  Athens  been  such  as  thou, 
the  laws  of  Solon  would  have  been  differently  framed, 
probably." 

"But  are  the  laws  of  Solon  immutable  t"  said  As- 
pasia. "  Is  it  not  a  sign  of  some  change  in  the  times  when 
the  wise  and  the  great  of  Athens,"  —  and  she  glanced 
round  upon  her  audience, —  "who  would  have  thought 
their  wives  or  their  daughters  dishonoured  if   they 


stepped  for  a  moment  from  the  gynsecenm  into  the  street 
or  the  portico,  are  now  here  to  listen  to  a  female  pro- 
fessor, surrounded  by  female  pupils  1" 

"  Thou  sayest  well,  Aspasia,"  said  Pericles ; "  there 
i$  a  change.  Thanks  be  to  Heaven  and  thee,  there  are 
women  now  who  may  teach  men,  ay,  and  make  them 
shrink  firom  the  unequal  contest  in  the  exercises  of  the 
mind :  and  well  I  wot  that  he  who  should  be  foTtuoste 
enough  to  possess  such  a  companion  and  guide,  vtmld 
break  through  more  than  Solon's  laws  in  order  to  eqoj 
her  society  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  Complain  not 
of  our  laws;  thou  art  above  them  all,  and  we  bov  to 
thy  authority,  and  seek  thy  instraotion  as  ea^ljas  ve 
have  done  that  of  Anaxagoras  himself.  FannenidM, 
when  he  visited  us  at  the  Panathenaia  ten  or  twehe 
years  back,  made  less  noise  in  the  city  than  then  ha$t 
done :  and  traly,  fr^m  his  pupil  Zeno  I  never  learned 
any  lore  worth  comparing  with  that  of  thy  sebool.  1 
call  it  thine  —  for  see  —  Anaxagoras  resigns  the  place 
of  honour  to  thee  !" 

"  Flattery  from  the  greatest  man  in  Athens  I"  aid 
the  fair  Milesian,  half  to  herself,  while  a  hanghtj  mile 
curled  her  lip ;  "  but  flattery,"  said  she,  once  more  id- 
dressing  herself  to  her  audience, "  flattery  is  bnt  a  had 
substitute  for  rights :  —  yes  rigkU,  Athenians !  for  if  1 
am  this  evening  to  speak  of  the  immortality  of  naiu 
how  can  I  avoid  remembering,  strange  as  the  word  nav 
sound  to  your  ears,  that  human  nature  has  ri^^hK 
Master  !"  continued  she,  tuming  to  Anaxagoras,  '^  an- 
swer me  one  question.  Do  the  mare  and  the  hone 
belong  to  the  same  species,  and  possess  the  saae 
qualities !" 

«  Undoubtedly,  my  child." 

"  And  the  cow  and  the  buU  !" 

"Certainly." 

"  Then  man  and  woman  belong  to  the  same  speciest 
and  possess  the  same  qualities." 

"  The  woman  has  the  better  part,  my  child,  u  far  :< 
thou  art  concerned :  at  thy  age  I  had  not  thy  acat^ne- 
or  thy  eloquence." 

"  Thou  gavest  me  the  title  of  flatterer  just  now,"  iSii 
Pericles,  in  a  low  tone ; "  what  sayest  thou  to  Anax3£^^ 
ras,  Aspasia!" 

"  That  he  is  my  dear  and  honoured  master,  and  mj 
say  what  he  pleases,"  replied  the  fair  Ionian  ia  iIk 
same  tone ;  and  then  again  raising  her  voice  and  iC- 
dressing  her  audience,  she  continued, — "Ansxasor;' 
has  given  me  a  subject  which  cannot  be  lightly  treakJ* 
or  grappled  with  at  short  notice ;  yet  were  I,  i^f 
Simonides,  to  demand  a  year  to  consider  it,  I  might  still. 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  like  him,  fijid  myself  aneqnalu 
the  task.  If  I  then  fail,  impute  it  rather  to  the  v?^- 
ness  of  human  nature,  which  cannot  fully  comprehend 
even  itself,  than  to  the  falsehood  of  views  which  I  fe^l 
to  be  true,  even  whilst  unable  to  do  them  fall  ja^- 
A  god  must  descend  to  earth  to  instract  his  ereataiv^ 
ere  man  can  fully  hope  to  know  clearly  either  hit  nattn? 
or  his  destiny.  I  pass  over  the  fables  of  the  poeu: 
they  had  their  beauty  as  allegorical  expressions  of  the 
trath  whilst  they  remained  in  the  hands  of  oar  ear&r 
mythologues ;  but  that  time  is  past,  and  it  would  be  hK>« 
of  time  to  attempt  now  to  trace  their  origin,  overlaid  i>> 
they  have  been  with  grossness  and  absurdity.  I  ^^^ 
these  deified  vices,  therefore,  in  their  adyta,  to  te 
hymned  by  the  multitude,  and  perfumed  with  inceB*^ 
by  their  priests ;  and  returning  by  a  sound  philosophjtJ 
the  origin  of  things,  I  ask  by  whom  or  how  was  ^ 
placed  upon  the  earth,  and  what  is  his  busmess  thcR- 
Crenerations  pass  like  actors  over  the  scene,  and  retnn 
no  more:  whence  came  they!  whither  go  they!  what 
drama  do  they  represent!  and  who  is  the  Mi^tjAothor 
of  it? 

But,  having  fulfilled  our  proposed  duty,  we  most  st? 
short  of  the  fair  orator's  eloquent  harangue  on  theCnrit 
First  Cause.  Better  than  all  this  is  the  silent  ^^-^ 
of  the  mutual  attachment  of  the  kindred  spirit^ '•  ^^' 
for  the  deyelopment  of  their  passion,  wc  must  refer  t» 
the  original  work. 
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Priiou  and  PrUonert.     By  Joseph  Adshead.     With 

illostntions.    London :  Longman  &  Co. 

The  philanthropic  author  of  this  rolame  (which  seems, 
bj  the  way,  to  have  been  published  last  year)  has  be- 
sitowed  great  pains  in  illustrating,  by  facts,  some  keenly- 
controTerted  points  respecting  the  best  system  of  Prison 
Discipline.  He  is  an  advocate  for  the  "  silent ''  and 
"  separate  system,"  in  opposition  to  what  he  calls  the 
fallacies  of  The  Timet,  and  the  fictions  of  Mr.  Dickens, 
contained  in  that  gentleman's  strictures  upon  the  Pri- 
E008  of  the  United  States.  Whateyer  opinion  may  be 
fonned  on  the  points  in  debate,  there  can  be  no  question 
bat  that  Mr.  Adshead  has  given  far  more  attention  to 
the  examination  of  the  facts  bearing  on  it,  than  either 
of  the  authorities  which  he  combats.  This,  however,  is 
far  from  settling  a  question  which  presents  difficulties 
that  time,  and  continued,  cool,  and  sagacious  observa- 
tion, alone  can  solve.  A  section  of  the  book,  which  at 
all  events  must  be  of  use,  is  the  exposure  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Metropolitan  Criminal  Jails,  or  "  The  Lon- 
don Ptison  System,"  as  Mr.  Adshead  ironically  calls  it; 
cempaTed  with  much  of  which,  any  mode  of  Prison 
Discipline,  wheresoever  practised,  is  positive  excel- 
lence. 

Eaden  Europe,  and  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  By  the 
Anthor  of  "^  Revelations  of  Russia."  Vol.  III. 
London:  Newby. 

In  spirit  and  object,  this  is  a  fitting  supplement  to 
the  preceding  volumes :  much  of  the  matter  is  quite  as 
apocryphal,  and  the  spirit  is  not  more  candid.  This  is 
to  be  regretted,  as  telling  Western  Europe  the  truth 
regarding  Russia,  without  over-colouring  or  distortion, 
night  be  of  great  benefit  to  that  Empire,  or  to  those 
who  direct  its  afGairs ;  while  statements  like  many  of 
those  before  us  can  only  offend  and  irritate.  '^  Give  the 
Denl  his  due,"  ia  a  sound  old  English  maxim. 

The  lAtet  of  Twelve  Eminent  Judges  of  ike  Lcut  and 
the  Present  Century.  By  William  C.  Townsend, 
Ssq.  M.A.,  Recorder  of  Macclesfield.  2  vols.,  octavo. 
L)Ddon :  Longman  &  Co. 

The  praises  bestowed  by  those  high  and  competent 
Mthorities,  The  Edinburgh  and  Q^arterly  Bevieics,  upon 
articles  written  for  The  Law  Magazine,  as  reviews  of  the 
"*  LiTea  of  Lord  Eldon  and  Lord  Stowell,"  by  Mr.  Town- 
Bendjhas  induced  that  gentleman  to  publish  a  collection  of 
Memoirs  of  Eminent  Judges,  which  he  imagines  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  legal  profession,  and  of  some  interest 
to  the  public  generally.  The  memoirs  given  are  those 
of  Judge  Buller,  that  "  mighty  master  of  the  Common 
Law;"  the  Chancellors  Loughborough  and  Erskine,  in 
which  Lord  Campbell  is  of  course  anticipated  ;  and 
Lords  Kenyon,  EUenboroagh,  Tenterden,  Redesdale, 
and  Alvanley;  Sir  William  Grant,  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs, 
and  the  fortunate  brothers  Eldon  and  Stowell.  The 
Memoirs  are  composed  in  a  popular  vein ;  they  abound 
in  anecdote  and  minute  traits  of  character;  and  form 
snch  agreeable  as  well  as  instructive  reading,  that  we 
ami,  if  possible,  return  to  them  at  a  length  more  com- 
mensurate to  their  interest  and  merits. 

Theory  of  Morals;  an  Inquiry  concerning  the  Law  of 
Moral  Distinctions,  and  the  Variations  and  Contra- 
dictions of  Ethical  Codes.      By  Richard  Hildreth. 
Boston:  Little  &  Brown. 
This  is  the  first  of  tax  proposed  treatises,  whieh, 

(collectively,  the  author  intends  to  denominate  *<  Rudi- 


ments of  the  Science  of  Man."  Besides  the  work  before 
us,  he  proposes  a  Theory  of  Politics,  a  Theory  of  Wealth, 
a  Theory  of  Taste;  one  of  Knowledge,  and  finally  a' 
Theory  of  Education.  He  is  perhaps  proposing  to  end 
where  he  should  begin ;  but  such  is  the  programme.  The 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  projected  works  is  stated  to 
be  the  application  of  the  rigorous  and  systematic  induc- 
tive method  of  investigation,  to  the  several  subjects  dis- 
cussed. So  far  as  he  has  yet  proceeded,  Mr.  Hildreth 
has  been  more  successful  in  the  work  of  destruction 
than  of  renovation.  In  attempting  to  solve  moral  and 
social  problems,  he  shows  little  respect  for  authority,  or 
hesitation  to  pull  systems  in  pieces.  From  his  brevity 
and  clear  arrangement,  the  students  of  his  Treatise  may 
gain  an  easy  general  acquaintance  with  the  leading 
doctrines  of  the  most  eminent  Ethical  writers  and 
schools,  whether  ancient  or  modem.  Nor  does  he 
hesitate  to  pronounce  his  own  opinions,  which,  if  not 
new  in  England,  are  rarely  brought  forward.  We  con- 
sider the  treatise  worthy  of  attention,  both  for  what  it 
announces  as  the  author's  opinions,  and  what  it  ex- 
pounds regarding  the  received  theories  of  the  most 
eminent  ethical  philosophers  of  all  ages. 

Burns*  Fireside  Library, 
This  popular  selection  of  works  of  elegant  entertain- 
ment now  numbers  no  fewer  than  twenty  neat  volumes, 
which,ranged  in  rank,  dazzling  the  eye  in  their  scarlet  and 
gold  garb  and  decorations,  make  some  figure  on  the 
fireside  shelves,  or  any  where  else.  Each  volume  forms 
a  complete  work  ;  and,  for  those  readers,  in  particular, 
who  are  admirers  of  the  imaginative  literature  of  Ger- 
many, the  collection  possesses  very  great  attraction.  It 
comprehends  many  of  the  choice  and  popular  tales  of  the 
most  eminent  German  writers,  and  some  of  their  romances ; 
Schiller's  best  dramas ;  specimens  of  the  finest  German 
popular  poetry ;  and  of  the  fables  and  stories  to  be 
found  in  the  "  Folks  Books."  Nor  are  English  litera- 
ture, and,  more  directly,  instructive  subjects,  excluded. 
We  have  the  spirit  of  "  Plutarch's  Lives,"  in  an  abridg- 
ment; several  series  of  English  biographies ;  an  account 
of  old  churches,  and  a  charming  volume  of  Northern 
Minstrelsy.  For  young  people,  or  as  a  gift,  no  prettier 
series  could  be  selected  than  this,  or  part  of  it. 

Gilbert's  Modern  Atlas  of  the  World,  for  the  People; 
with  an  Introduction  on  the  Physical  Geography  of  the 
Globe,  and  an  Alphabetical  Index  of  the  Latitudes  and 
Longitudes  of  Twenty-four  thousand  places.  Parts 
I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV.  London :  Gilbert. 
The  size  of  this  atlas  is  a  large  quarto;  and  the  maps, 

well  engraved  and  neatly  coloured,  cost  only  about  a 

groat  a-piece,  so  that  it  promises  fairly. 

Thoughts  on  Animalcules  ;  or,  a  Glimpse  of  the  Invisible 
World  revealed  by  the  Microscope.  By  Gideon  Alger- 
non Mantell,  Esq.  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  author  of  the 
"  Wonders  of  Geology."  Small  Quarto  ;  with  illus- 
trative coloured  Plates.  London  :  John  Murray. 
An  elegant  tittle  volume,  peculiarly  fitted  to  excite 

and  gratify  intelligent  curiosity  in  the  young. 

Outlines  of  the  History  of  France,  for  Families  and 
Schools.     By  the  Rev.  0.  Cockayne,  M.A.,  King's 
College,  London.    London  :  Parker. 
This  seems  a  well-digested,  small  compendium. 

The  Jesuits,    By  R,  W.  Overbury.    London  :  UonlstoQ 
&  Stoneman. 
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BOHN'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY. 

RoiCoe*s  Life  of  Lorenzo  <U  Medici,     Eighth  edition. 
Kevised  by  the  author's  son,  Mr.  Thomas  Roscoe. 
With  a  Portrait  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici;  and  a  Memoir 
of  Mr.  Rosooe,  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Roscoe. 
This  edition,  which,  in  paper  and  print,  is  as  hand- 
some a  book  of  the  size  as  one  need  desire  to  place 
in  one's  shelyes,  contains  all  the  documents  given  in  Mr. 
Roscoe's  original  Appendixes  to  the  large  edition.    The 
publisher  affirms,  and  with  truth,  that  works  like  the 
present  and  the  preceding  Tolumes  were  neyer  before 
giyen  to  the  public  at  so  reduced  a  price. 
Sehlegel^s  Lecturee  on  Dramatic  Art  and  Literature, 
Translated  by  John  Black,  Esq.,  late  Editor  of  The 
Morning  Chronicle,     Reyised  according  to  the  last 
German  edition,  by  the  Rey.  A.  J.  W.  Morrison,  M.A. 
This  must  still  be  considered  the  best  work  of  dra- 
matic criticism,  and  especially  of  criticism  on  the  Eng- 
lish drama  —  or  on  Shakspere  —  which  Germany  has 
produced;  and  here  is  an  edition  of  it,  meriting  eyery 
praise  that  we  have  giyen  aboye  to  Roscoe's  master-pieoe. 

BOHN's  KXTIU  yOLUMS. 

Memoin  of  the  Court  of  Charts  the  Second,    By  Count 
de  Grammont,  with  numerous  additions  and  illustra- 
tions, as  edited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.     Also  the  per- 
sonal history  of  Charles,  including  the  King's  own 
account  of  his  escape  after  the  Battle  of  Worcester, 
as  dictated  to  Pepys;  and  the  Boscobel  Tracts,  or 
contemporary  narratives  of  his  Majesty's  adventures, 
fte.    CarefhUy  edited,  with  additional  illustrations. 
The  publisher  has  some  misgiving  as  to  whether  these 
popular,  witty,  and  not  over  strait-laced  Memoirs,  can 
with  propriety  range  among  the  excellent  and  unexcep- 
tionable works  which  have  appeared,  and  are  to  appear, 
in  his  Standard  LiWarif ;  and  he  meets  the  difficulty 

by  publishing  this  as  an  "extra  volume." As  a 

picture  of  manners  —  of  a  profligate  and  essentially 
vulgar,  or  rather  blackguard  Court —  it  is  indeed  in- 
imitable. 


NEW  NOVELS. 
I.  Lltvcelyn^e  Heir;  or,  North  Wala:   its  Mannen, 

CustofM,  and  Superttitiont,  during  ^  latt  Century, 

Illustrated  by  a  Story  founded  on  Fact.    3  vols. 

London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

By  dint  of  the  copious  intermixture  of  the  real, 
though  it  is  presented  in  homely  guise,  one  is  able  to 
get  through  this  story  not  only  easily  but  often  agreeably. 
The  Welsh  mountains,  and  the  miserable  wayside  inns, 
cottages,  and  old  manor-houses  of  the  principality,  with 
their  rustic  or  gentle  inmates,  and  native  manners,  are 
a  delightful  relief  from  the  inanities  of  the  hackneyed, 
fashionable  novel.  We  had  marked  out  several  charac- 
teristic passages,~one  in  particular,  the  description  of 
a  Welsh  farm  and  farm-house,  with  its  notable  mistress 
and  her  family — but  must  forbear. 
IL    SybU  Lennard.     By  the  Author  of  «  The  Young 

Prima  Donna,"  "  The  Gambler's  Wife,"  Ac.     3  vols. 

London :  Newby. 

Any  story  by  the  author  of  "The  Young  Prima 
Donna,"  and  the  series  it  ushered  in,  must  be  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  novel-readers.  "Sybil  Lennard" 
shows  no  ftiUing  off  in  talent ;  but  it  is  a  painful  story 
of  woman's  frailty,  which  has  been  told  endless  times 
and  in  all  ways,  without,  as  we  believe,  producing  any 


warning  effbot  whatever.  The  hXL  of  SybQ  Lensari, 
the  beloved  wife,  the  happy  and  blest  mother,  is  mainly 
attributed  to  the  aeduetive  powers  of  French  roms&ccs. 

III.    Forett  ma,    A  Tale  of  Social  Life  in  1830-31. 

3  vols.    London :  Bentley. 

This  rambling  romance,  probably  a  first  effort,  dis- 
plays considerable  talents;  but  wants  coherence— v&nU 
concoction — an  amalgamating  element— judgment,  in 
short.  As  the  author  does  not  appear  to  have  fomed 
any  precise  or  definite  idea  of  many  of  the  leading 
characters  himself,  (or  herself,)  they  appear  before  the 
reader  in  vague  or  inconsistent  shapes.  The  plot  of 
this,  and  of  each  of  the  above  novels,  is  of  the  common 
Circulating  Library  staple.  "  Forest  Hill "  has,  more- 
over,  a  thin  varnish  of  Puseyite  piety,  for  which  earne?t 
and  warmly  devout  Puseyites  will  not  much  thank  the 
writer. 

NEW  DRAMAS. 
Editard  the  Blaek  Prince ;  a  tragedy.    By  Sir  Coati^; 
Lindsay,  Baronet,  Author  of  "  Alfred."     London : 
Longman  &  Co. 
The  Flower  of  Yarrow;  a  tragedy.    By  the  author  of 
"  The  Kentish  Legends." 


POEMS. 
The  Benighted  Traveller,  a  Tale;  and  other  Poems.  B; 

Edward  Francis  Hughes. 
Poems  by  Currer  Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell.     London: 

Aylott  &  Jones. 

SERIAL  WORKS. 

GiLBEET'S  IfEW  UnIVEBSAL  EtTMOLOGICAI.  AW)  Pm- 

ifOVMCiifo  DicTioNABT  OF  THE  EiTousH  Lakouige;  Parte 
IV.,  v.,  VI.,  and  VIL  We  have  already  chanoteTiie4 
this  usefhl  book,  and  are  glad  to  find  that  it  oootiBaes 
to  merit  all  that  has  been  said  in  commendation  of  its 
plan  and  execution. 

A  Treatise  ow  the  Steam-Enoine,  by  the  Axnu^ 
Club.  Parts  XXIV.  and  XXV.  (a  double  numl«r.] 
Longman  &  Company. — We  are  happy  to  announce  the 
completion  of  this  valuable  work,  which  is  short);  to 
appear  in  a  quarto  volume,  and  at  a  very  low  pri« 
indeed,  when  the  quantity  and  quality  of  letter-pres?, 
and  the  number  of  illustrative  plates  indispensable  ia 
such  a  treatise,  are  taken  into  account. 

The  Art-Union.  Nob.  95  &  96,  (double  Numbcr.)- 
Having  exhausted  Birmingham  and  the  PotteriesitlM 
attention  of  the  Editor  has  been  turned,  at  this  seasoo 
of  the  French  Annual  Exhibition,  to  the  Indnstrial  Arts 
in  Paris;  and  as  it  is  allowed  that  the  French  are  our 
masters  in  the  arts  of  minute  decoration,  whether  in 
dress  or  furniture,  advantage  to  our  home  designer?  may 
result  from  familiarizing  their  articles  to  the  eje.  Tbe 
numbers  before  us  are  also  enriched  with  en^vio^ 
from  pictures,  by  French  and  other  artists;  and  the 
literary  matter,  whether  general,  or  immediately  c«d* 
nected  with  Art,  is  varied,  amusing,  and  instmcttTe. 

Knight's  Old  English  Worthies.  Part  V.— The 
Worthies  whose  lives  and  portraits  fhmish  forth  this 
Part,  are  Queen  Elizabeth^  in  her  most  nujestic  rof. 
Shakspere,  Raleigh,  Camden,  Bacon,  and  Ben  Joosoa: 
These  lives  leave  the  reader  nothing  to  regret,  save  their 
necessary  brevity. 
The  Modern  Orator  :~£dmuid  Bnri».   Part  I^* 
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PAMPHLETS  AND  TRACTS. 
Plain  Facxb,  imtimatelt  connbgteo  with  the 
immiD  Rbpbal  of  the  Corn  Laws;  m  probable 
ufsct  ON  THE  PuBUc  Rbtenve,  &c.  Addressed  to  all 
chses  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  her  Colonies.  By 
John  GUdstone,  Esq.  —  From  being  a  man  of  money, 
Mr.  GUdstone  has  become  a  man  of  acres,  and,  as  one 
of  the  newest  among  the  lords  of  the  soil,  a  keen  Pro- 
tectionist He  is  unfortunately  east  npon  an  irreverend 
a|e,  when  ions  fancy  themseWes  mnch  wiser  than  their 
fathexf.     Whatever  effect    Mr.  Gladstone's  Address 


might  hare  had  if  earlier  pat  forth,  it  comes  unhappily 
"  a  day  after  the  Fair,"  when  Free  Trade  in  com  is  all 
but  the  law  of  the  land.  Some  notion  may  be  gained  of 
the  tone  of  this  Address,  when  we  state  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
pronounces  "  Free  Trade  "  a  misnomer,  and  proposes  to 
substitute  for  it "  Foul  Trade."  He  should  consult  his 
Grace  of  Newcastle  on  the  subject,  who  must  on  sundry 
points  entertain  sympathetic  feelings. 

Land  and  Labour  in  Australia.  Their  past,  pre- 
sent, and  future  management.  By  a  Squatter  at  Port 
Phillip. 


BENTINCK  AND  DISRAELI  — IMPERTINENT  INTERRUPTION  OF 

BUSINESS  —  COERCION. 


DniNo  the  past  month,  the  main  business  of  the 
House  of  Commons  has  been  to  sit  as  a  coroner's  inquest 
on  the  body  of  the  late  Mr.  Canning.  After  a  lapse  of 
nineteen  years,  it  all  of  a  sudden  occurred  to  Lord 
George  Bentinck  that  there  were  strong  grounds  of  sus- 
picion th&t  his  illustrious  relative  had  been  "  hunted  to 
deitb"  bj  Sir  Robert  Peel.  About  the  same  time,  some 
cTents  in  Norfolk  had  occasioned  surmises  that  certain 
persons,  dead  and  buried  tweWe  or  fifteen  years  ago, 
hd  been  murdered,  by  some  person  or  persons  un- 
bown.  The  coroner  and  his  jury  forthwith  set  them- 
selves to  do  what  they  ought  to  have  done  at  that  time  : 
the  bodies  were  disenhumed,  medical  aud  other  witnesses 
examined,  and  an  opinion  recorded  that  the  defunct  had 
not.  Mire  say  in  Scotland,  died  a  fairstrae  death.  With 
Protectionists  precedents  are  every  thing  :  Mr.  D'lsracli 
ransacks  Hansard,  to  establish  precedents  for  the  par- 
liamentarj  use  of  nicknames.  Lord  George  Bentinck, 
^ng  in  the  precedent  of  the  Happisbnrg  murders,  calls 
for  an  inqnest  upon  Mr.  Canning.  The  thing  could  not 
be  done  regularly,  —  broken  hearts  do  not  come  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  coroner.  No  sheriff  would  issue 
his  warrant  to  disturb  the  slumbers  of  Mr.  Canning's 
tomb.  So  the  resurrection  men,  Bentinck  and  D'Israeli, 
had  to  dig  him  up  proprio  motu,  and  throw  him  down  on 
the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  crying,  "  Since  he 
i'  there,  if  you  hare  any  humanity  you  will  listen  to  his 
'pitifal  story.*" 

We  are  not  of  those  who  cant  about  the  unfairness 
»f  raking  up  events  buried  under  the  debris  of  nearly 
half  a  century.  In  proper  time  and  place,  the  question 
of  the  conduct  of  Peel  to  Canning  in  1827  —  of  the  re- 
latire  positions  of  these  two  men  to  each  other,  to  their 
coantry  and  the  human  race  —  is  second  in  importance 
^  few.  It  will  be  most  conducive  to  sound  views  of 
riitics  and  morals  —  most  instructive  as  to  the  best 
oeaiM  of  promoting  practical  reforms  —  to  ascertain  the 
wil  thoughts,  motives,  and  actions  of  Canning  and  Peel 
throughout  their  respective  careers ;  to  learn  what  were 
their  sentiments  and  success  at  different  times,  and  how 
they  came  to  entertain  those  sentiments;  to  note  the 
consequences  of  their  actions.  No  time  is  to  be  lost  in 
"eeking  to  ascertain  facts  that  can  throw  light  on  these 
points.  From  the  discussions  in  the  House  of  Commons^ 
It  is  apparent  that  many  important  witnesses  have 
*Jrtady  passed  away  from  this  sublunary  scene,  whose 
teitimony  cannot  be  replaced.  Every  year  that  passes 
'▼er  our  head  will  increase  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at 
the  truth.  The  investigation  ought  to  be  pressed  im- 
a»ediately.  The  ear  ought  to  be  shut  to  no  story,  no 
qnestion,  even  when  prompted  by  feeble  malignity: 
there  is  no  necessity  for  believing  them,  and  they  may 


suggest  new  trains  of  reflection,  new  modes  and  channels 
of  inquiry.  But  let  these  investigations  be  pursued 
when  and  where  they  do  not  interrupt  urgent  and  im- 
portant business. 

"  Don't  talk  to  the  man  at  the  helm,"  is  engraved  ia 
conspicuous  characters  on  the  steering  wheel  of  most 
steam-boats,  and  very  properly.  The  question  which 
the  curious  traveller  puts  to  the  steersman, /»ro  Umpore, 
may  be  innocent,  may  be  positively  useful.  The  secu- 
rity of  some  small  section  of  society  may  be  promoted, 
by  its  being  known,  that  the  captain  is  a  slave  of  amo- 
rous propensities,  or  that  the  steward's  fingers  are  apt 
to  find  their  way  into  pockets  not  his  own.  But  if,  while 
the  passenger  is  eliciting  these  interesting  facts,  the 
steersman's  attention  is  diverted  from  his  immediate 
duty,  the  boat  allowed  to  fall  away  from  the  wind,  to 
the  imminent  danger  of  being  pooped  by  a  heavy  sea,  or 
driven  upon  a  sand-bank,  it  is  obvious  that  the  put- 
ing  of  such  questions,  at  such  a  time,  is  mischievous,  and 
the  interrogator  fairly  subjects  himself  to  the  penalty  of 
being  seized  by  the  collar,  and  unceremoniously  thrown 
into  the  waste  of  the  vessel. 

The  controversy  raised  by  Lord  George  Bentinck  and 
Mr.  D'laraeli  respecting  Sir  Robert  Peel's  conduct  to 
Mr.  Canning  is  quite  as  ill-timed.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons was  called  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  a  measure 
proposed  by  ministers  for  the  government  of  Ireland. 
The  subject  was  beset  with  anxious  difficulties,  both 
inherent  and  associated.  In  so  far  as  two  not  unimpor- 
tant districts  of  Ireland  are  concerned,  it  is  a  lamentable 
fact  that  the  peasantry  have  for  generations  been  banded 
into  factions ;  that  land,  the  only  possession  the  poor 
creatures  can  attain,  is  in  great  measure  distributed 
amongst  them  not  in  accordance  with  principles  of 
equity  and  justice,  but  with  the  sympathies  or  anti- 
pathies of  these  lawless  combinations ;  that  murder  and 
outrages  frequently  arise  from  this  state  of  affairs. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  obvious  that  measures  such 
I  as  ministers,  recoq^mend,  have  been  tried  for  more 
than  a  century,  and  have  only  made  the  evil  worse. 
The  Life  Protection  Bill  for  Ireland  was  further  of 
questionable  policy,  inasmuch  as  its  eoereive  clauses 
must  press  severely  on  the  innocent,  and  are  scarcely  of 
a  nature  to  deter  the  guilty  from  crime.  The  discuc- 
sions  which  debates  upon  such  a  measure,  to  be  applied 
to  a  country  so  circumstanced,  were  calculated  to  open  up 
in  Parliament  are  secondary  in  interest  and  importance 
to  none  that  can  come  before  it.  The  House  of  Commons 
was  called  to  enter  on  them  under  considerations  of 
peculiar  delicacy  and  perplexity.  Their  decision  on 
the  Irish  Curfew  Bill  might  influence  the  fate  of  more 
than  that  measure.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Protec- 
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tionibts  voted  for  its  first  reading;  and  opposed  it  at  the 
second,  from  no  dislike  of  its  principle,  from  no  convic- 
tion that  it  was  useless  and  noxious,  but  simply  because 
they  looked,  by  placing  mimsters  in  a  minority,  to 
force  them  to  resign.  They  flattered  themselves  with 
some  faint  and  vague  hope,  that  if  Sir  Robert  Peel 
could  be  driven  from  office,  the  progress  of  his  com- 
mercial and  financial  reforms  might  be  impeded, 
and  that  something  might  turn  up  in  the  chapter  of 
accidents  to  enable  them  to  avert  com* law  repeal. 
If  ever  there  was  a  moment  when  good  and  sincere  men 
might  be  pardoned  for  hesitating,  as  to  the  propriety  of 
acting  up  to  their  convictions  of  strict  justice,  it  was 
this.  The  pregnant  vote  the  House  of  Commons  was 
asked  to  give,  was  beset  with  anxious  responsibilities. 
To  interrupt  such  grave  and  tangled  discussions,  with  an 
entirely  irrelevant  controversy,  was  a  serious  political 
crime. 

The    secondary    question   raised   by    Lord    George 
Bentinck  and  Mr.   D'Israeli  was    utterly  irrelevant. 
The  principal  question  before  the  House,  was  whether  or 
not  they  could,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  give 
their  assent  to  the  Irish  (so  called)  Life  Protection  Bill. 
Upon  this,  Sir  Robert  Peel's  conduct  towards  Mr.  Canning 
in  1827, — ^nay,  the  more  general  question  of  Sir  Robert's 
character  for  sincerity  and  fair-dealing,  could  have  no 
practical  bearing.    In  regard  to  such  a  measure  as  was 
under  discussion,  the  only  feature  of  the  Prime  Minister's 
character,  that  could  legitimately  come  under  considera- 
tion, was  his  humanity  and  respect  for  constitutional  law. 
It  is  conceivable  that  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons might  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Life  Pro- 
tection Bill  was  calculated  to  be  useful  in  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  Ireland,  and  yet  pause  before  they  in- 
trusted the  execution  of  such  an  extra  constitutional  law 
to  an  imperious,  headstrong,  and  cruel  minister.  Bat  as- 
suming they  could  arrive  at  such  a  conclusion,  there 
was  no  reason  for  hesitating  to  intrust  it  to  a  minister 
because  he  was  pliant  and  wily,  and  apt  to  trim  his  sails 
to  catch  the  breeze  of   popular  favour.      Sir   Robert 
Peel  might  be  all  that  Lord  George  and  Mr.  D'Israeli 
insinuate,  and  yet  the  unconstitutional  powers  sought  to 
be  conferred  by  the  Curfew  Bill  might  be  as  safely  in- 
trusted to  him  as  to  any  mere  man.    The  charge  they 
brought  against  him  did  not  amount  to  a  personal  dis- 
qualification in  this  respect.   The  main  question  at  issue 
being  urgent  in  its  nature,  to  interrupt  the  discussion 
on  it  by  such  an  ill-timed  episodical  debate,  was  cruel  to 
Ireland,  which  is  most  immediately  concerned  in  the 
decision,  and  impertinent  to  the  nation  at  large,  which 
sees  the  time  wasted  in  aimless  squabbles  and  reviling 
which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  its  service. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  public  reprobation 
should  be  stamped  upon  this  factious  and  disingenuous 
move  of  the  Protectionists.  It  is  a|[laring  repetition  of 
the  old  "  Honourable  House  "  fallacy  of  substituting  per- 
sonal vituperation  for  fair  examination  of  measures  by 
their  practical  tendency.  This  imputation  of  motives, 
this  vilifying  of  character,  never  ends  in  any  thing  but 
noisy  and  degrading  brawls  and  the  obstruction  of  busi- 
ness. Sir  Robert  Peel  is  not  suflPering  at  present  for  his 
own  faults  :  he  is  scratched  by  an  assemblage  of  cats 
felinely  vindictive  because  their  garbage  has  been 
snatched  from  them.  He  is  suffering  as  Canning  and 
Lord  Melbourne  suffered  before  him,  and  at  the  same 


hands.    His  persecutors  arc  not  the  old  and  staid  lead.:^ 
of  the  class-interest  faction.    These  veterans  hare  ki 
fat  on  the  national  spoil ;  they  are  plethoric,  and  indo- 
lent, and  attentive  to  decorums.    Peel  is  assailed  and 
gored   by    those   who  are    angry    to   see  the  tal:e.<> 
drawn  before  it  has  come  to  their  turn  to  sit  down ;  he 
is  lanced  by  the  Parthian  shafts  of  those  who  hate  do 
character  to  lose.     From  the  Hells  of  St.  James's,  from 
Tattersall's  and  Newmarket,  the  vindictively  hnagrr 
crowd  in,  to  assail  him  with  scandalous  gossip.    It  irs.< 
a  kindred  gang  that  assailed  Canning  with  sneers  at 
his  origin,  imputations  on  his  motives,  and  fretted  :md 
worried  his  keen  impetuous  nature  to  death.    It  wa> 
the  same  gang  that  got  up  the  notorious  crim.  con.  case, 
to  weaken  the  Whigs  by  inflicting  a  tadu  on  theL- 
Premier.    The  steal  for  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  tk, 
then  affected  by  every  roue  of  the  faction,  was  inspire] 
by  the  same  motives  as  the  adoration  of  departed geni.: 
and  zeal  for  fair  play,  which  it  is  now  their  one  to  ape. 
The  blame  for  obstructing  the  national  business  doe 
not,  however,  rest  exclusively  upon  this  party.   Thoj 
are  intrinsically  too  feeble  to  have  effected  this  withon: 
the  connivance  of  more  earnest  and  powerful  natnre.. 
If  some  political  antagonists  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  hi 
not  felt  a  secret  gratification  at  seeing  him  badgers  1, 
the  expression  of  which  they  had  scarcely  the  pradencc 
to  banish  from  their  countenances,  the  retailers  c:' 
venomous  gossip  would  have  been  less  encounged  tf> 
proceed.    If  ministers  had  not,  by  the  desultory, laagtid. 
indifferent  manner  in  which  they  pressed  their  Curfew  Bi.!, 
betrayed  how  little  faith  they  had  in  it,  or  how  little  the- 
cared  for  its  success,  the  idlers  would  not  hare  ven- 
tured to  claim  the  attention  of  the  House  at  all.  Tberois 
an  energy  in  earnest  conviction  that  beats  down  and  dis- 
perses all  opposition.  But  men  will  not  give  way  to  people 
who  have  no  apparent  motive  for  getting  on,  and  irhod) 
not  appear  to  be  anxious  about  the  matter.  The  Ho&si 
of  Commons  felt,  instinctively,  that  the  Frotectioa  of 
Life  Bill,  (Ireland,)  was  a  sham.     Why  it  was  iativ- 
duced, — what  imaginable  purpose  it  could  serre -wl; 
it  is  adhered  to,  is  a  mystery  ;  but  it  is  obTioas  ihj- 
nobody  expects  it  to  become  law,  or  cares  tfaoo|fc'^ 
should  not.    The  House  might  have  been  as  nsef:Ij 
employed  reviewing  "  More's  Utopia,"  "  Macchiiw^ - 
Prince,"  or  "  Harrington's  Oceana."  It  was  the  gtaenl 
consciousness  of  there  being  no  real  business  before  \t' 
House  that  secured  the  Protectionist  Secanda-Oob» 
hearing.    When  no  real  business  was  doing,  no  iJisb^ 
could  be  interrupted.    Peel  and  Russell  were  doing  Ba- 
thing, and  people  were  thankful  when  D'Israeli  an^^ 
Bentinck  came  to  make  their  idleness  at  least  piqaw*- 
According  to  the  old  proverb,  the  Devil,  Jinding  ^^ 
House  of  Commons  idle,  set  it  to  work.  A  month  of  tfcf 
session  has  been  entirely  wasted :  the  people  ought  p 
blame,  not  the  Bentincks  and  D'lsraelis,  whose  mtare  it 
is  to  waste  time,  but  the  real  men  of  buauess,  ffli^ 
afforded  them  an  opportunity. 

The  Corn-Law  Repeal  Bill  has  been  passing  trioit- 
phantly  through  Committee  in  the  House  of  Loni' 
Before  we  next  write,  it  will  have  become  the  Uw  <■• 
the  land.  All  other  restrictions  on  the  fireedoo  "| 
Industry  may  now  be  considered  as  doomed.  A  grei. 
social  revolution  has  been  safely  accomplished.  Oa  i-- 
probable  effects,  we  may  indulge  in  some  remari:?  f: 
and  by :  but  must  at  present  forbear. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

OxcE  again  peace  and  quiet  reigned  at  Felsen- 
ber^,  but  its  mistress  was  greatly  changed.  Her 
health  appeared  to  have  suffered,  and  her  gaiety 
was  wholly  gone.  Her  time  was  now  almost  en- 
tirely passed  in  her  own  apartment,  either  alone 
or  with  Blanche  ;  from  which  Grertrude  and  Her- 
man seemed  strangely  excluded.  They  thought 
it  singular,  but  submitted  without  murmur  or  re- 
proach, to  what  was  eyidently  the  will  of  their 
mother,  whom  they  now  seldom  saw.  No  longer 
earing  about  her  appearance,  and  negligent  of  her 
dress,  when  she  did  join  the  family  circle  she  was 
always  enyeloped  in  a  loose  wrapping  gown, 
whidi  entirely  concealed  the  fine  form  of  which 
she  had  once  been  proud.  The  reason  of  this  seem- 
ing caprice  Blanche  only  knew. 

Not  long  after  her  escape  from  prison  and  her 
retnm  home,  Blanche  found  her  one  day  more 
than  oommonly  depressed  in  spirits,  and  vainly 
sought  to  cheer  her.  '<  Oh  Blanche,"  she  said, 
borstiiig  into  tears,  ''you  know  but  half  my 
misery— my  hamiliation.  In  a  few  months  —  if 
I  live— *'  she  stopped.  A  crimson  blush  dyed  her 
cheeks,  mounted  to  her  forehead  even,  and  then 
iaded  to  a  deathlike  hue,  as  evidently  with  a  pain- 
fill  Btruggle  she  continued,   ''In  a  short  time,  if 

Ilire,  I  shall  give  birth  to  the  child  of of 

— ^"    Her  voice  sank,  and  she  left  the  phrase 
unfinished. 

'^Good  Heayens!"  exclaimed  Blanche,  letting 
W  work,  and  the  hands  that  held  it,  fall  into  her 
^.    "  And  no  one  knows  this  ?" 

^  No  one  except  Esther,  who  was  present  at  this 
fatal  marriage." 

''Oh!  dear  Lady  Felsenbergl"  said  she  earnestly, 
'^knowing  this,  had  you  still  the — the  courage — 
shall  I  not  rather  say,  the  rashness,  to  deny  the 
Jnarriage,  and  defy  this  man  ?" 

**^  No,"  she  replied,  in  a  low  and  melancholy  tone, 
"  I  did  not  then  know  it,  or— I  should  not  perhaps 
Ittve  dared  to  act  as  I  did.  Shocked  and  irritated 
when  I  discovered  how  I  had  been  duped  and  be- 
trayed—to what  a  wretch  I  had  bound  myself, 
when  I  reflected  on  the  injury  I  had  done  my 
family  in  giving  him  power  over  them  ;  above  all, 
the  ruin  I  had  brought  on  the  fortunes  of  my  poor 
Herman,  I  became  almost  frantic  with  anxiety  to 
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find  some  means  to  counteract  the  fatal  influence 
I  had  thus  created.  I  argued  myself  into  a  belief 
that  I  was  not  morally  bound  by  an  engagement 
into  which  I  had  been  drawn  by  deceit  and  false- 
hood ;  but  so  long  as  Father  Sisddorf  lived,  I  re- 
mained undecided  as  to  the  course  I  should  take 
to  get  rid  of  the  odious  bonds  with  which  I  had 
so  rashly  fettered  myself.  Had  he  lived,  I  should 
never  have  dared  to  deny  the  marriage.  But  after 
the  first  burst  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  my  faithful 
friend  was  passed,  I  rejoiced  that  by  his  death  was 
removed  the  only  obstacle  to  a  plan  I  had  already 
half  formed. 

"I  believed  the  will  of  God  was  manifest  in  this 
event,  and  I  went  boldly  on,  and  with  a  determined 
spirit,  in  the  course  of  conduct  I  had  laid  dovm." 

Here  she  paused,  sighed  heavily,  and  then  con- 
tinued :  "  But  I  could  delude  myself  no  longer 
by  such  reasoning  when  I  discovered  that  I  was 
pregnant.  It  is  the  will  of  God  thus  to  confirm 
ties  that  bind  me  to  a  villain,  doubtless  as  a  punish- 
ment for  the  presumption  with  which  I  dared  to 
decide  on  breaking  through  the  trammels  I  had 
myself  imposed ! " 

Heavily  and  slowly  passed  the  winter  months. 
Spring  again  returned  to  cheer  the  inmates  of  this 
melancholy  dwelling.  It  was  the  beginning  of 
March.  The  hour  of  pain  and  peril  for  the  Grafin 
was  fast  approaching,  yet  had  no  midwife  been 
summoned  or  consulted.  Steadily,  obstinately 
she  refused  any  other  aid  than  such  as  Esther 
could  furnish;  or  any  confidant  save  those  who 
already  knew  her  situation.  To  the  remonstrances 
of  Blanche  she  replied  :  "  No,  I  will  have  no  more 
partakers  in  the  disgraceful  secret.  Esther  has  her 
orders:  she  will  obey  them.  My  life  is  no  longer 
so  precious,  that  I  should  risk  discovery  in  order 
to  guard  it  My  death  would  be  a  benefit  to  my 
family." 

Often  she  seemed  so  wild  and  flighty,  as  to  ter- 
rify poor  Blanche,  on  whom  she  had  thus  imposed 
a  heavy  responsibility.  Sometimes  she  reflected 
seriously  whether  it  was  not  her  duty  rather  to 
confide  to  Herman  and  Crertrude  their  mother's 
situation,  than  thus  to  guard  her  secret  at  the  risk 
of  her  life  perhaps.  But  she  had  promised  — 
solemnly  promised ;  and  she  hesitated  till  there 
was  no  longer  time  to  reveal  it. 

Lady  FeLsenberggave  birth  to  a  little  girl,  whom, 
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according  to  preyions  instmctions,  Esther  immedi- 
ately removed  from  her  presence.  Bat  no  farther 
did  she  go  in  obedience  to  her  lady's  commands ; 
which  had  been  to  delirer  the  child  to  Bameck, 
who  was  to  convey  it  to  a  distant  village  to  be 
nnrsed  ;  to  see  that  it  was  properly  cared  for,  but 
never  to  mention  or  allude  to  it  in  her  presence. 

Blanche  wept  over  the  nnhappy  little  stranger 
thns  condemned  ere  its  birth  to  banishment  and 
desertion  :  but  she  did  not  venture  to  interfere  at 
present,  whatever  she  might  have  found  couxage 
to  do  at  a  future  period ;  and  Bameck  was  prepared 
to  obey  a  mistress  whose  will  he  had  rarely  dis- 
puted. But  the  favourite  waiting-woman  had  a 
will  of  her  own :  and  although  Lady  Felsenberg 
had  declared  that  the  offspring  of  her  now  abhorred 
husband  would  be  odious  to  her,  and  that  she 
would  never  consent  to  look  at  an  object  which 
could  only  excite  in  her  heart  the  bitterest  feelings 
of  hatred  and  disgust;  spite  of  this  absolute  renun- 
ciation, no  sooner  was  the  lady  well  enough  to  sit 
up,  than  Esther  softly  entered  the  room  and  quietly 
placed  the  sleeping  baby  in  her  lap,  and  then  with 
admirable  tact  as  quietly  retreated,  but  not  so  far 
but  that  she  could  see  the  countess  fix  an  earnest 
gaze  on  the  infant,  and  after  a  short  pause,  fold 
her  arms  round  it  and  fondly  press  it  to  her 
bosom. 

Esther,  satisfied  with  the  result  of  her  experi- 
ment, now  ventured  again  to  show  herself. 

"It  must  go!"  said  the  lady,  looking  up,  but 
still  holding  it  fast,  and  kissing  its  little  face  and 
tiny  hands. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Esther,  "  now  U  may  go :  but  'tis 
a  delicate  little  thing.  It  could  not  do  without  a 
mother." 

The  child  was  removed,  not  to  a  distant  place, 
but  to  a  spot  close  to  the  castle,  where  the  fond 
mother  could  visit  and  watch  over  its  health  and 
safety. 

This  was  a  joyful  revolution  to  old  Bameck 
and  to  Blanche,  who  already  loved  the  child  and 
mourned  over  its  fate. 

Once  more  Lady  Felsenberg  made  her  appear- 
ance in  the  family  circle,  with  health  restored  and 
looking  like  herself,  but  more  grave  and  sedate. 
Her  vivacity  had  disappeared,  but  she  was  cheer- 
ful, hopeful,  and  comparatively  happy.  But  the 
time  was  now  faat  approaching  when  Herman's 
professional  duties  would  compel  him  to  quit  his 
home  once  more.  The  idea  of  a  separation  was 
terrible  to  them  all.  The  winter  months  had  been 
allowed  to  pass  in  peace  :  but  they  could  not  hope 
that  this  would  continue,  when  the  absence  of  her 
protector  would  imbolden  the  wUy  De  Sablons  to 
fresh  attempts  on  the  liberty  of  Lady  Felsenberg ; 
and  they  trembled  for  her  safety. 

She  herself  said  nothing,  but  the  pallid  hue  of 
her  face  when  Herman's  departure  was  aUuded  to 
sufficiently  showed  her  feelings.  Many  consulta- 
tions were  held,  and  at  length  it  was  decided  that 
the  family  should  quit  Felsenberg  immediately, 
and  under  an  assumed  name  seek  an  asylum 
in  some  distant  place,  where  they  might  remain 
till  Herman  should  be  once  again  able  to  join 
them. 


In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  every  thmg  was  ar- 
ranged for  a  removal :  but  much  discussion  was 
yet  necessary  to  decide  on  the  place  of  retreat  to 
which  they  should  ultimately  resort.  So  many 
objections  presented  themselves  both  to  Germany 
and  France,  that  it  was  finally  decided  that  a  resi- 
dence] shonld  be  sought  in  England ;  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  Esther,  whose  influence  had  gone 
far  towards  the  election. 

Esther  was  a  native  of  England,  and  fond  of  her 
country,  although  she  had  left  it  at  an  early  age 
to  serve  in  a  French  convent,  where  Lady  Felsen- 
berg had  been  educated.  English  serrants  were 
in  great  demand  in  the  convents,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  their  staid  gravity  of  manner,  bat  ak 
from  the  facility  it  afforded  the  pupUs  in  tl» 
acquirement  of  the  English  language,  at  that  tine 
considered  an  indispensable  accomplishment  to 
every  person  of  fashion  in  France  and  Germany. 
All  the  family  of  Felsenberg  spoke  Eugliah.  Eng- 
land therefore  was  the  most  eligible^  as  being  the 
most  remote,  and  inaccessible  to  their  enemy. 

Openly  then,  but  with  bitter  regret,  they  quitted 
their  native  home,  the  abode  of  their  ancestoiS) 
surrounded  by  its  wild  romantic  scenery,  its 
ancient  forests,  and  the  loved  haunts  of  their  early 
days,  and  repaired  to  Brussels,  establishing  them- 
selves, as  if  intending  to  reside  there ;  and  then, 
having  taken  all  needful  precautions  to  elude  ]ai> 
suit,  secretly  and  at  night  departed  for  Osteod, 
where  they  embarked  for  England,  and  took  up 
their  abode  in  an  old  manor-house  on  the  coast  vf 
Devonshire.  Two  servants  only,  Bameck  mi 
Esther,  attended  them ;  not  even  Fritz— the  joy- 
ous and  faithful  Fritz,  was  intrusted  with  the 
secret  of  their  new  residence  and  new  name. 

The  situation  of  the  house  was  lonely  and  re- 
mote, on  a  high  moor  or  down,  scarcely  hxa 
hundred  yards  from  the  verge  of  the  cliffs,  vhleb 
rose  almost  perpendicularly,  forming  a  sort  d 
irregular  orescent  round  the  beach,  Uie  roclkS  in 
some  places  covered  with  woods,  feathering  to  the 
water's  edge,  in  others  rising  naked  and  abrupt  in 
many  coloured  masses,  finely  contrasting  with  the 
silver  waves  rolling  on  the  yellow  sands  and  spread- 
ing far  away. 

On  the  right  were  dotted  the  scattered  huts  of  a 
little  colony  of  fishermen.  At  nearly  the  same 
distance  on  the  left  hand,  the  spires  of  a  mona^'^ 
edifice  were  visible ;  but  the  building  itself,  enre 
loped  in  its  own  luxuriant  groves  and  orchards, 
and  sunk  in  the  fertile  valley  where  it  stood,  wis 
scarcely  seen.  Behind  and  around  the  house 
stretched  the  wild,  uncultivated,  but  not  barreB 
moor,  since  it  was  covered  with  a  native  t^- 
tion  of  heath  and  fern,  furze,  and  low  scrubbv 
brushwood,  in  which  the  wild  deer  and  stunted 
race  of  forest  horses  bred  in  peace,  and  ahared  it^ 
shelter  with  the  w%ndering  sheep,  and  the  tra- 
wheeling  plover ;  and  near  the  clifis  the  smngglc 
and  the  sea-birds  also  found  safe  and  secret  pisc0 
of  abode. 

In  this  ancient  domain,  enclosed  within  hifo 

walls,  caUed  Fenton  Manor-house,  the  hmiiy^ 

I  Felsenberg,  under  the  assumed  name  of  ^^ 

I  Amand,  took  up  their  raideaoe,  hgmgi^^ 
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the  domestics  sevezal  natires  of  the  neighbourhood; 
among  them  a  narae-maid  for  the  baby,  which 
Esther  had  introduced  as  the  orphan  of  a  deceased 
sister.  As  Lady  Felsenberg,  or  Madame  Saint 
Affland,  as  she  was  now  called,  seemed  quietly  to 
acqmesoe  in  this  arrangement^  no  other  person 
could  object  to  it,  and  the  baby  became  one  of  the 
&mily. 

No  sooner  were  they  installed  in  their  new 
dwelling,  than  Herman  took  a  mournful  leave  of 
them,  uncertain  as  he  was  when  he  should  again 
behold  them,  and  departed  to  join  the  imperial 
9mj.  Those  he  quitted  settled  down  to  the  quiet 
monotony  of  a  country  life,  enlivened  occasionally 
bj  a  sail  on  the  blue  sea,  a  visit  to  a  village  fair, 
or  bj  taking  part  in  a  religious  procession  on 
some  high  saint's  day,  or  solemn  festival  of  the 
church. 

Ahnost  the  only  visits  received  by  the  little 
peaoefol  household  were  made  by  the  monks  of 
the  neighbouring  monastery,  called  Fenmoor 
Abbey.  Of  these  visiters,  the  most  frequent  were 
the  good  Fathers  Rupert  and  Jerome.  The  first, 
a  pioiUy  kind,  and  benevolent  man,  took  on  him- 
self more  especially  the  office  of  spiritual  guide 
and  director  in  the  family :  while  the  bustling 
and  active  Father  Jerome,  in  his  devotion  to  his 
spiritnal  duties,  by  no  means'  abandoned  his  tem- 
poral ones.  The  opinions  he  had  ever  supported 
were,  that  after  bestowing  due  attention  on  the 
affairs  of  the  world  to  come,  it  was  also  incumbent 
on  a  pious  man  to  secure  as  many  of  the  good 
things  of  the  present  one  as  he  conveniently 
might :  *'  inasmuch  as,"  he  said,  ^  God  had  given 
the  produce  of  the  earth  for  man's  use,  with  the 
fatness  and  the  fulness  thereof,  so  that  man  s  duty 
was  to  consume  the  same  with  thanksgiving  and  a 
joyful  spirit." 

We  most  do  Father  Jerome  the  justice  to  de- 
dan^ 

^His  doctrines  and  his  life  were  one : 
He  pracHaed  what  he  preached." 

For  the  reverend  gentleman  condescended  to  bring 
bis  learning  and  superior  intelligence  to  aid  the 
ordinary  purveyors  of  the  convent.  He  knew 
better  thui  any  one  how  to  procure  the  fattest 
^^eniaon,  and  the  freshest  fish.  As  the  pious  and 
onworldly  Rupert  looked  after  the  souls  of  the 
family.  Father  Jerome  may  be  said  to  have  taken 
cbar^  of  their  bodies.  With  the  same  care  that 
be  provided  the  holy  brotherhood  with  fish,  flesh, 
and  fowl,  the  best  of  every  thing,  he  also  furnished 
tbe  little  peaceful  household  of  Madame  Saint 
Amand, — ^^'an  excellent  lady,"  (to  use  his  own 
wordg,)  "  who  cheerfully  subscribed  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  church,  and  held  in  reverence  its 
n^inisters."  In  fact,  in  all  temporal  concerns 
Father  Jerome  was  the  grand  referee,  as  the 
devout  Fathra  Rupert  in  spiritual  ones ;  the  one  as 
feguUrly  reporting  extraordinary  interpositions  of 
Providence,  and  fresh  miracles  for  their  edification, 
as  the  other  furnished  the  tattle  and  gossip  of  the 
country  for  their  amusement. 

We  must  not  omit,  among  the  enlivening 
events  which  roused  them  occasionally  from  the 
dreamy  eouxse  of  their  hum-drum  life,  the  arrival 


of  letters  jfrom  Herman,  which,  coming  "few 
and  far  between,"  excited  a  proportionately  joyous 
sensation. 

A  year  had  elapsed  in  this  even  and  unmarked 
stream  :  the  mild  winter  had  passed,  and  the  sun- 
beams of  May  danced  once  again  upon  the  spark- 
ling seas,  and  decked  the  earth  with  flowers ;  when 
one  of  these  letters  came,  welcome  always,  but  this 
one  met  ten  thousand  welcomeS|  and  created  a 
jubilee  throughout  the  house. 

It  announced  at  once  a  visit  from  himself, 
and  the  death  of  De  Sablons.  This  had  been 
the  result  of  a  wound  received  in  a  gaming-house 
at  Avignon,  where  a  quarrel  had  arisen  in  con- 
sequence of  a  suspicion  of  foul  play.  This  pre- 
cious epistle  was  dated  from  London,  and  con- 
cluded thus :— 

"  This  time,  my  dear  mother,  there  is  no  mis- 
take. Knowing  the  rutry  character  of  the  man,  I 
was  slow  in  giving  credit  to  the  report,  which 
reached  me  immediately,  for  I  was  myself  in  that 
city  at  the  time  it  took  place.  I  went  instantly 
to  the  suburb  where  he  was  said  to  have  been 
killed,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  the  tale.  I  did  not  quit  it  till  I  had  followed 
the  eonwd  which  bore  his  body  to  the  tomb.  I 
could  not,  did  not,  grieve  for  his  death ;  for  he  was 
your  enemy.  I  could  not,  did  not,  rejoice ;  for  it 
was  awfully  sudden,  to  a  man  so  whoUy  unfit,  so 
unprepared  to  die.  May  Heaven  have  mercy  on 
him  1  We  will  speak  of  him, — ^we  will  think  of 
him,  if  possible,  no  more.  I  trust  it  will  not  be 
long  before  I  shall  again  be  with  you :  but  I  am 
detained  by  the  indisposition  of  the  good  Queen 
Katharine,  for  whom  I  am  charged  with  letters 
from  her  nephew,  my  imperial  master." 

After  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  there  was  an 
end  to  all  occupation  at  Fenton  Manor-house 
that  in  any  way  interfered  with  the  constant 
watch  that  was  kept  from  the  windows,  or  the 
often-repeated  walk  towards  the  road  by  which 
Herman  was  expected  to  arrive;  who  meantime 
was  waiting  in  London  with  equal  impatience  for 
the  completion  of  the  business  which  would  leave 
him  tree  to  join  them. 


CHAfTER  XH. 

At  length  the  expected  summons  came  from  the 
palace.  He  found  the  good,  but  unhappy  queen 
surrounded  by  her  ladies  in  one  of  the  long  gal- 
lery-shaped, many-windowed  rooms  of  the  West- 
minster Palace,  which  opened  on  the  river.  She 
looked  pale  and  pensive,  but  received  the  packet 
Herman  presented  with  a  pleased  and  gracious 
smile ;  and  as  she  read  the  contents,  she  looked  up 
and  laid  her  hand  affectionately  on  the  head  of  the 
Princess  Mary,  who  stood  beside  her,  a  child  then 
about  eleven  years  of  age,  pale  and  thin,  and 
already  characterized  by  a  staid  gravity,  unnatural 
at  such  an  age.  ^'  Mary,"  she  said, "  the  emperor, 
thy  cousin,  sends  thee  greeting  and  affectionate 
remembrance." 

As  she  spoke,  the  door  opened,  and  the  gentle- 
man usher  announced  that  his   Eminence  tha 
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Cardinal  Minister  requested  an  audience.  The 
queen's  face  suddenly  changed,  and  she  said,  some- 
what haughtily, "  We  are  engaged  :  let  him  wait." 
She  then  added  in  a  low  tone,  as  if  speaking  to 
herself,  ^^  Santa  Virgin!  but  our  enemies  tread 
hard  on  the  heels  of  our  friends.  He  must  be 
admitted.  Mary,  thou  mayest  retire  now,  my 
child." 

A  lady  advanced  from  the  group,  who  stood  at 
a  distant  part  of  the  room,  and  followed  the 
princess  out.  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  now  admitted. 
He  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  raised  seat  on  which 
the  queen  was  placed,  and  bowed  profoundly  as 
Herman  had  done :  but  no  pleased  and  cheerful 
smile  greeted  him;  no  hand  was  graciously  ex- 
tended towards  him.  She  sat  upright  and  with  a 
stately  air,  a  brow  slightly  contracted,  and  her 
mouth  pursed  up  as  if  prepared  for  the  contest  she 
probably  anticipated. 

"  If  it  might  please  your  highness  to  let  me 
speak  with  you  alone,"  said  the  Cardinal,  looking 
at  Herman,  who,  not  wholly  unused  to  the 
etiquette  of  courts,  moved  not  in  obedience  to  the 
desire  for  his  absence  expressed  by  the  proud  and 
powerful  man  who  then  so  decidedly  influenced 
the  politics  of  Europe,  but  waited  quietly  until 
Katharine  should  intimate  his  dismissal.  After  a 
short  pause  she  replied  : — 

^'  Nay,  my  Lord  Cardinal,  this  gentleman  is  a 
trusty  messenger  from  the  Emperor.  We  will  that 
you  speak  in  his  presence,  that  our  nephew  may 
the  better  understand  how  we  are  handled  here ;  for 
it  is  doubtless  the  old  affair  of  the  divorce  on  which 
you  would  discourse." 

^^  Ha !  an  agent  of  the  Emperor !"  said  the  Car- 
dinal, something  like  a  sneer  curling  his  lip,  while 
an  expression  of  mingled  anger  and  disdain  slightly 
flushed  hb  face,  and  gave  animation  to  the  stillness 
of  his  heavy  features.  ''  He  is  the  pupil  of  a  wily 
and  a  crafty  school,  and  doubtless  well  fitted  for 
the  mission  on  which  he  is  sent."  As  he  said  this, 
he  fixed  his  eye  with  a  keen  and  suspicious  glance 
on  Herman.  Again  bowing  profoundly,  he  added, 
**  But  the  will  of  your  grace  is  law,  and  I  am  bound 
to  submit,  although  I  would  fain  that  the  interests 
of  England  should  not  be  discussed  in  the  presence 
of  its  enemies." 

"  Speak  on,  my  Lord  Cardinal !"  said  the  queen 
haughtily.  **It  is  our  pleasure  to  have  this  gentle- 
man as  a  witness  to  what  may  be  spoken  between 
the  Queen  of  England  and  his  Eminence  of  York. 
We  know  well  your  errand  is  to  urge  our  consent 
to  this  divorce,  and  will  now  tell  you  plainly  that 
we  also  know  the  motives  which  have  prompted 
yon  in  forming  this  plan.  You  seek  revenge. 
You  would  annoy  the  Emperor,  and  thus  avenge 
his  having  failed  to  aid  your  ambition  to  seize  the 
Papal  throne.  He  has  offended  you  ;  and  with  a 
worthy,  a  magnanimous  spirit,  which  does  honour 
to  your  heart,  you  strike  at  him  through  us,  an 
unoffending  woman.  Calling  yourself  a  moral 
man,  and  a  good  Christian,  the  head  of  the  law  and 
the  distributor  of  justice,  you  strive  to  undo  what 
the  law  and  the  church  have  done ;  to  separate  hus- 
band and  wife,  put  asunder  those  whom  God  hath 
joined  together.    Calling  yourself  a  faithful  servant 


of  the  Catholic  church,  aspiring  to  the  triple  crown, 
you  seek  to  push  me,  the  descendant  of  &  nee 
of  kings,  for  ages  its  devoted  adherents,— to  force 
me  from  the  throne  of  these  realms,  and  to  place 
thereon  an  enemy  to  its  tenets,  a  convert  to  the 
heresy  that  denies  its  doctrines  and  would  destroy 
its  power. " 

While  the  queen  thus  spoke,  with  an  enen^y, 
an  eloquence  even  (notwithstanding  her  foreign 
accent,)  which  the  deep  interest  cf  the  subject 
inspired,  the  Cardinal  was  evidently  moved,  bis 
eye  alternately  fixed  in  earnest  gaze  on  her  fue, 
while  the  colour  was  heightened  on  his  own,  or 
bent  on  the  ground  in 'deep  thought. 

'^And  to  crown  all,  my  Lord  CardinsI,^  sbe 
continued,  ^^  calling  yourself  a  prudent  m&D,- 
above  all,  careful  of  your  ovra  interests,  she  whom 
you  would  place  on  the  throne  is  your  enemy. 
She  owes  you  no  good  will ;  you  have  made  ho 
heart  sad  and  sore  by  taking  from  her  my  Lord 
Percy,  and  she  will  not  fail  to  requite  yon.  I 
foresee  and  I  warn  you  of  the  fate  you  have  broogbt 
on  yourself.  You  sought  revenge.  Yon  hare 
employed  unworthy  means  to  obtain  it.  You  hare 
set  at  nought  the  best  interests  of  the  master  yon 
serve,  and  the  country  you  govern.  You  hare 
used  the  sacred  trust  committed  to  your  hands,  bot 
to  gratify  ambition  and  revenge,  and  the  result 
will  be  your  own  destruction.  Mistress  Ann  has 
beauty,  and  she  lacks  not  wit ;  she  will  use  them 
to  good  purpose.     She  will  destroy  you." 

The  Cardinal  had  shown  surprise  when  the 
queen  first  alluded  to  Ann  Boleyn,  bat  nov 
his  face  expressed  strangely-mingled  feelings  of 
astonishment,  doubt,  fear,  and  anxiety,  as  he  re 
peated  :  —  "  Mistiess  Ann !  Mistress  Boleyn !  h 
not  your  grace  jesting  in  supposing " 

"Jesting,  my  Lord  Cardinal  1 "  she  exdaiiw^. 
flushing  with  anger,  "  Is  the  subject  one  of  a  nstoK 
so  light  or  so  merry  that  we  should  be  jocose  in 
speaking  on  it  ?  " 

"I  crave  pardon,"  he  replied  :  "I  meant  nott> 
oflFend  your  highness.  But  if  indeed  the  thoughts 
of  Mistress  Boleyn  soar  so  high,  it  is  meet  that  1 
take  my  measures  accordingly." 

"TjT,"  said  Katharine,  again  interraptiBg  ^ 
with  something  like  a  smile,  and  a  singolar  softtO' 
ing  of  the  harsh  expression  her  features  had  hitheru> 
borne,  a  flush  of  womanly  spite  and  triaop 
colouring  her  pale  cheeks,  at  the  evident  discom- 
fiture of  her  enemy ;  "TjT,  my  Lord  Cardinal! 
Is  the  great  statesman  ignorant  of  the  Buccessfoj 
progress  of  his  own  plan  to  divorce  the  king  aiw 
queen  ?  Does  he  not  know  how  ably  he  has  been 
aided  therein  by  the  good  looks  of  Mistress 
Ann?" 

"  I  beg  leave  to  depart,  your  highness,"  f^  ^^ 
Cardinal  abruptly.  **  I  will  away  to  his  m*j^.^'' 
and  strive  to  turn  away  such  evil  thoughts."  ^  ||^ 
a  profound  bow  he  retreated  to  the  door,  and  hastily 
quitted  the  room. 

Katharine  was  now  again  the  gentle  and  ^^^ 
lady.     Descending  firom  her  elevated  position,  ^ 
placed  herself  on  a  seat   beside    Heman,  ^ 
pointmg  to  another,  she  said  kindly:  *' Sit  down* 
young  sir.    You  look  pale  and  fatigued,  anu 
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fear  your  wound  pains  you.  Can  we  do  aught  to 
aid  you?" 

She  then  entered  into  conyezBation  with  him, 
asked  many  questicms  relative  to  the  emperor  and 
his  affairs,  to  whom  she  looked  as  a  protector  from 
the  cruel  injustice  with  which  she  was  threatened 
by  the  brutal  tyrant  who  then  filled  the  English 
throne,  and  to  whom  unhappily  she  still  clung 
as  a  wife,  with  a  woman's  fondness — a  woman's 
weakness  we  should  hare  said,  had  she  not  been 
a  mother,  resolutely  bent  on  suffering  any  ex- 
tremity rather  than  consent  to  compromise  the 
interests  of  her  daughter.  She  made  many  in- 
quiries, also,  of  Herman  and  his  family,  and  for 
what  reason  they  bore  an  assumed  name, — all  of 
which  being  answered,  she  drew  from  her  finger  a 
brilliant  ring,  presented  it  to  him,  and  dismissed 
him  with  an  assurance  of  her  favour  and  protec- 
tion. 

Herman,  well-pleased  to  be  liberated,  almost 
immediately  set  off  on  his  journey  to  Devonshire, 
this  time  attended  by  the  rejoicing  Fritz ;  whose 
zeal  and  fidelity  being  infinitely  greater  Uian  his 
discretion,  he  had  not  hitherto  been  made  ac- 
quamted  with  the  change  of  name,  nor  the  place 
of  residence  the  family  had  chosen  ;  but  now  the 
necessity  for  this  mysterious  secrecy  had  ceased. 
It  mattered  little  now  whether  their  real  name 
were  known  or  not. 

Fritz  and  his  master  arrived  safely  at  Fenton 
Manor  without  accident  or  adventure,  to  the  great 
joy  of  all  parties  who  had  been  long  looking  out 
for  them.  The  only  drawback  to  their  felicity 
was  the  wound  which  Herman  had  omitted  to 
mention  in  his  letter,  and  which  sometimes  pain- 
fully reminded  him  that  laurels  have  thorns  as 
well  as  roses.  But  a  happy  mind  and  the  genial 
&ir  of  Devonshire's  romantic  coast  soon  restored 
^  to  his  accustomed  health,  and  enabled  him  to 
join  the  now  happy  inmates  of  the  Manor-house 
in  daily  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood.  Plea- 
sure and  prosperity  reigned  once  again  in  the 
peacefid  household. 

Soch  is  life  !  a  stage  whereon  the  constantly 
flhiftbg  scenes  present  alternately  tragedy  and 
comedy,  a  strar^y  checquered  sky  with  sun- 
shine and  clouds  in  swift  succession, — ^the  blasting 
storm- wind,  and  the  summer  breeze. 

They  were  now  at  liberty  to  return  to  their 
lored  home,  but  it  was  agreed  they  should  remain 
some  time  longer  in  this  retreat,  as  beautiful 
though  not  so  grand  as  the  wild  and  picturesque 
district  of  their  native  mountains.  In  these  cheer- 
f^  domestic  parties,  the  little  Betta  (the  baby) 
Diade  a  distinguished  figure.  She  was  now  nearly 
&  year  and  half  old,  and  could  both  walk  and  talk 
after  a  fashion  of  her  own ;  and  her  beauty  and 
vlracity  had  made  her  the  darling  and  the  plaything 
of  the  whole  house.  No  comments  were  made  on 
the  circumstance  that  the  young  peasant  was 
clothed,  attended,  and  looked  like  a  little  lady. 
It  was  evident  the  countess  regarded  her  with  the 
fondest  affection,  and  cherished  her  as  a  daughter. 
Herman  and  Gertrude  sought  not  to  pry  into  the 
mystery :  perhaps  they  guessed  the  truth  :  certain 
it  b  they  loved  and  treated  her  as  a  sister,  and 


Blanche  seemed  to  vie  with  them  in  affection  for 
the  lovely  child. 

These  halcyon  days,  alas!  brief  as  they  were 
bright,  were  soon  obscured  by  clouds,  the  slight 
but  ill-boding  harbingers  of  stormy  and  tempes- 
tuous times  yet  to  come. 

One  morning  that  Lady  Felsenberg  was  saunter- 
ing about  the  garden,  while  little  Betta  gambolled 
before  her,  the  child  fell  and  hurt  herself.  The 
lady  anxiously  caught  her  up  to  examine  the 
injury  she  had  received.  It  was  nothing  serious ; 
and  greatly  relieved,  she  looked  up,  and  saw  with 
surprise  the  eyes  of  a  man  whom  she  had  not 
before  noticed,  fixed  on  her  with  a  keen  and 
earnest  gaze,  but  immediately  turned  away,  as  he 
resumed  the  work  with  which  he  seemed  to  have 
been  occupied. 

At  the  moment  she  was  struck  with  something 
strange  and  singular  in  the  man  s  manner :  but, 
occupied  with  the  child,  she  did  not  dwell  on  it, 
and  had  soon  forgotten  it.  Two  days  afterwards, 
she  was  again  passing  over  a  gravel  walk  in  the 
same  garden  which  led  to  the  orchard;  as  she 
was  about  to  pass  through  the  door  of  the  wall 
which  separated  them,  she  heard  some  persons 
speaking.  There  was  something  in  the  tones  of 
the  voice  of  one  of  them  which  startled  her,  and 
seemed  to  call  up  a  chain  of  long-forgotten  and 
unpleasant  thoughts;  and  she  went  on  slowly, 
looking  for  the  speakers.  Within  the  orchard 
were  tiie  gardener  and  the  man  whom  she  had 
before  seen.  She  now  looked  at  him  more  atten- 
tively. As  she  approached,  he  turned  away,  and 
his  face  was  half-hidden  by  a  large  hat  which  he 
wore ;  but  she  could  see  that  his  hair  was  gray, 
that  he  had  lost  an  arm,  and  appeared  to  be  bent 
with  the  decrepitude  of  age. 

Struck  with  compassion,  she  gave  him  some 
money,  which  he  received  with  humble  and  silent 
thankfulness,  and  turned  to  the  gardener  to  inquire 
about  him.  The  gardener  said  he  had  been  recom- 
mended by  the  holy  fathers  of  Fenmoor  Abbey. 
^'  Father  Jerome  told  me  it  would  be  a  charity  to 
employ  him,  and  that  I  should  find  him  as  usefid 
wiUi  his  one  arm  as  some  people  are  with  two, 
and,  by  the  mass !  it  is  the  truth  he  spoke,  madam." 
He  continued,  "  'Tis  surprising  how  handy  he  is, 
and  hb  knowledge  of  herbs  and  simples  is  marvel- 
lous. Though  his  English  is  not  the  best,  and  I 
am  often  puzzled  to  understand  him,  he  helps  me 
wonderfully  well,  and  is  a  better  workman  than 
one  would  think  to  look  at  him.  He  hath,  also, 
as  the  worthy  father  assured  me,  an  excellent 
knack  at  selecting  herbs  and  condiments  for  the 
seasoning  of  meats,  and  making  savoury  messes. 
So  that  Father  Jerome  would  fain  have  employed 
him  among  the  abbey  kitcheners,  but  that  he 
lacketh  an  arm,  and  that  his  health  will  not  brook 
the  heat  of  the  great  fires  needful  for  the  roastings." 

The  countess  passed  on  through  the  orchard  to 
the  heath,  to  look  for  the  young  party  whose  re- 
turn she  expected  from  a  neighbouring  village. 
The  happy  and  laughing  set  soon  made  their 
appearance ;  they  entered  the  house  together,  and 
sat  down  to  a  merry  meal,  during  which  a  marine 
oxpediiion  was  planned  for  the  morrow.   In  order 
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to  have  a  long  day,  they  arose  early,  and  embarked 
with  the  first  sunbeams  that  sparkled  on  the 
waters  of  the  bay. 

Lady  Felsenberg  went  with  them  only  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  then  slowly  sauntered  back  to 
the  cliffs,  where,  seating  herself  on  a  fragment  of 
rock,  she  watched  the  little  barque,  as  it  lightly 
skimmed  the  placid  surface  of  the  sea,  till  it  vanished 
from  her  sight.  She  was  about  to  rise  and  quit 
the  place,  when  she  was  again  startled  by  the 
peculiar  tones  of  the  voice  she  had  heard  in  the 
garden.  She  looked  out  from  the  rocky  recess  in 
which  she  was  half-concealed,  in  expectation  of 
seeing  the  gardener  s  mutilated  assistant :  but  in*, 
stead  of  him,  two  gray  brothers  of  the  Fenmoor 
Abbey  slowly  passsed  round  a  projecting  head- 
land, and  close  by  her,  apparently  without  seeing 
her;  so  earnestly  were  they  occupied  by  their 
conversation ;  and  which  she  thought  related  to 
the  boat  and  its  freight,  for  their  eyes  were  turned 
towards  the  sea  ;  but  the  only  words  she  caught 
were,  "  They  are  all  there,"  from  one  of  them,  to 
which  the  other  replied,  ^^No,  she  is  not  with 
them." 

The  words  were  nothing.  They  were  of  ordinary 
import,  and  might  have  been  uttered  by  any 
gossipping  stranger.  But  the  tones  of  the  voice 
which  had  said,  *^  She  is  not  with  them,"  made  her 
start  with  terror,  and  involuntarily  shrink  into 
the  recess  in  order  to  conceal  herself  from  their 
sight.  They  passed,  and  were  gone.  She  quitted 
her  seat  to  hurry  home,  chased  by  a  sort  of 
phantom  fear,  raised  by  her  imagination,  which 
she  could  neither  substantiate  nor  define ;  and 
which  yet,  notwithstanding  its  vagueness  and 
its  dimness,  had  sufficient  power  to  make  her 
heart  sink  with  dismay. 

She  tried  to  reason  with  herself,  and  as  she 
dimbed  the  winding  ascent  of  the  cliffs,  she  said, 
—"Why  may  not  men's  voices  resemble  each 
other  as  their  faces  frequently  do  ?  Is  it  not  my 
own  fancy  which  has  created  this  resemblance  1" 
And  when  she  recollected  that  she  fancied  this 
similarity  in  two  individuals  wholly  unlike  each 
other,  she  slackened  her  hurried  pace  and  went 
on  more  quietly,  murmuring,  "It  is  my  own 
imagination  that  deludes  me.  The  man  is  in  his 
grave.    It  cannot  be  his  voice." 

Still  a  sort  of  uneasy  doubt,  a  restless,  nervous 
irritability  beset  her.  Something  like  a  prophetic 
foreboding  of  ill  depressed  her  spirits,  and  she 
rejoiced  when  the  cheerful  sounds  of  youthful 
voices  again  met  her  ear,  and  told  her  the  young 
travellers  by  sea  were  returned.  In  the  frolic 
gaiety,  and  buoyant  spirits  of  this  happy  set,  time 
fled  swiftly  on.  A  whole  week  of  calm  enjoyment 
had  nearly  chased  the  panic  from  the  mind  of 
Lady  Felsenberg,  when  the  weather,  which  had 
hitherto  been  so  bright  and  beautiful,  gave  gloomy 
indications  of  a  change.  Dark  heavy  clouds  con- 
gregating in  vast  masses  obscured  the  sun,  which 
set  with  fiery  gleams,  prematurely  bringing  on 
night.  The  sea-gulls  fled  clamorous  and  scream- 
ing to  the  land  for  shelter  from  the  coming  storm, 
foretold  by  the  gusty  blast  that  swept  fitfully 
across  the  moaning  sea* 


At  length  it  came.  Gertrude  and  Bknche 
watched  from  the  windows  the  beautiful  but  terri- 
fic flashes  of  lightning,  quivering  on  the  waves,  and 
for  a  moment  brightly  lighting  up  the  caveraed 
rocks,  and  woody  slopes  of  the  coast,  and  the 
beach  stretching  far  away.  A  crashing  burst  of 
thunder  seemed  to  shake  the  very  foundation  of 
the  house,  then  rolled  in  a  solemn  peal  av&r, 
while  a  torrent  of  rain  rushed  like  a  watei-spout 
down  the  shaking  casements. 

At  this  moment  Lady  Felsenbeig  entered  the 
room,  exclaiming,  ^Herman !  my  poor  Hennas! 
There  is  no  shelter  on  that  wild  moor  he  has  tv 
cross,  if  he  returns  by  land— and  if  by  water,"- 
suddenly  pausing,  she  added,  ^' Heaven  forbid  ht 
should  be  on  the  water  T 

Lights  were  now  brought  in,  and  the  shutters 
dosed,  and  they  sat  listening  in  silence  to  the 
howling  wind,  which  now  swept  with  fury  roojiJ 
the  house ;  when  Herman,  who  had  been  ahnnt  the 
whole  day,  rushed  in  pale  and  agitated,  exclaim- 
ing, as  he  cast  a  hurried  glance  around,  ^  Thanks 
to  the  blessed  Mary,  you  are  all  here !— all  safe!" 

<<  Safe  !  yes,"  said  the  countess,  ^  we  an  safe 
enough.  It  was  for  you  we  feared.  You  vew 
exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  tempest.  Go,  chaQ.^e 
your  clothes,  Herman ;  the  water  is  streaming  from 
them ;  and  you  look  as  wild  as  if  you  had  l)st 
your  wits.  Even  a  soldier,  I  see,  may  he  frigtoeti 
at  a  clap  of  thunder,"  she  added,  laughing. 

"Thunder  l—the  tempest  I"  he  repeated,  ^^'o, 
I  was  not  frightened  by  the  tempest.  I  — 
he  stopped. 

"  You  were  frightened,"  persisted  his  mother, 
gaily ;  relieved  from  her  fears  for  his  safetj,  ac^ 
pleased  to  see  him  after  his  short  absence.  ''^^^ 
trembled.  You  are  still  pale  as  a  ghost.  Brare 
boy  as  thou  art,  thou  wert  shaking  hke  a  eovaid. 
Thou  art  inured  to  the  thunder  ci  mx,  but  tho: 
canst  not  stand  the  noise  of 

*  Heaven^s  own  artillery  thundering  in  the^skia.' 

Go  change  thy  dripping  garments^  and  thjwny 
countenance." 

The  young  man  heeded  her  not,  but  sat  still  on 
the  seat  on  which  he  had  thrown  himself,  silect 
and  thoughtful ;  a  sad  and  sorrowful  expw*^^ 
gradually  stealing  over  his  features.  Gtrtni'« 
and  Blanche  anxiously  watched  him,  9^  ^' 
length  his  mother  appeared  to  share  their  anxif  ty 
The  smile  vanished  from  her  Ups,  and  the  colour 
from  her  face;  and  laymg  a  trembling b»nJ ^^ 
his  arm,  she  said,  "  Somethmg  is  ^^ 
Uerman,  tell  me  what  it  is."  , 

"  I  have  been  vexed  and  annoyed,"  he  rf?'^' 
rising  from  his  seat.  **  I  will  change  my  clothe? 
and  return  to  you."  He  quitted  the  room,*"'* 
it  was  more  than  an  hour  ere  he  returned  w  i  • 
As  he  closed  the  door,  he  said  in  *  8^^  ^ 
melancholy  tone,  "  I  have  been  hesitating  whetJjf^ 
I  should  communicate  the  suspicion— the  fetf  *  '.^ 
which  my  heart  is  oppressed.  But  wA"^?  J^ 
I  cannot  hope  to  guard  you  from  the  danger  j  ^i^ 
prehend,  while  you  are  ignorant  of  it,  I  ^" '  . 
you,  I  fear,  greatly  fear,  I  was  deociveci,  dnpw  . 
a  stratagem.    I  beUeve  that  De  jSaWona  lirw,  v» 
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he  is  ia  this  neighbourhood,  that  I  haye  seen  him 
in  ihe  diess  of  a  priest." 

The  eountess  sank  hack  half-fainting  and 
motionless  on  her  seat.  The  Yoice,  that  terrible 
Toice,  with  its  too  well  remembered  tones,  which 
had  fitmck  her  with  dismay,  was  now  accounted 
for,  and  confirmed  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt, 
that  Hennan's  fears  and  suspicion  were  well 
founded.  A  mournful  silence  ensued,  interrupted 
only  by  the  pealing  thunder  and  the  rocking  wind, 
now  miheard  or  unheeded,  in  the  more  fearful 
tempest  of  terrible  anticipation,  raging  in  the 
minds  of  the  unhappy  inmates  of  the  house  oyer 
which  it  swept 


CHAPTKBZin. 

The  silence  was  at  length  broken  by  Lady 
Fekenberg,  who  said,  in  a  gentle  and  subdued 
Toioe,  ^  My  foe  still  liyes — ^my  punishment  is  not 
yet  complete — I  have  yet  more  to  suffer.  Grod's 
will  be  done  i  But  tell  me,  Herman,  how  did  you 
mske  this  dreadful  discoyeiy  ? '' 

In  answer  to  this  question,  he  replied,  *^  I  was 
craning  the  moor  when  the  storm  came  on. 
Thinking  I  should  be  somewhat  sheltered  by  the 
locke,  I  descended  to  the  beach  by  the  Fenmoor 
TsUey  to  make  my  way  home  by  the  sea-shore. 
The  son  had  set  when  I  reached  it,  but  there  was 
light  enough  to  see  a  boat  tossing  on  the  wayes, 
and  yainly  trying  to  reach  the  land.  Two  men 
were  in  it.  Once,  as  they  were  thrown  nearly  on 
shore,  I  heard  an  exclamation  from  one  of  them, 
which  was  replied  to  by  a  fierce  execration  from 
the  other.  I  thought  they  were  probably  fisher- 
men; and,  anxious  to  aid  them  in  a  situation  so 
perilous,  I  yentured  into  the  foaming  surf  as  far 
asldaied. 

^  While  I  thus  stood  half-buried  in  the  wayes, 
the  boat  again  approached.  I  caught  hold  of  it ; 
and,  propdle^  at  the  same  time  forward  by  the 
oars,  it  was  rudely  dashed  on  the  strand.  The 
two  men  fell  from  the  sudden  jerk,  but  were  soon 
on  theur  legs  again,  and  I  saw  with  surprise  that 
they  wore  the  peaceful  dress  of  the  cloister,  but 
ill  according  with  the  fierce  energy  they  displayed, 
and  the  strange  oaths  they  uttered.  They  were 
well  disguised,  but  greatly  agitated  by  the  danger 
they  had  escaped,  and  wholly  off  their  guard.  I 
thought  I  knew  them  both.'' 

''De  Sablons  and  Durochet?"  said  the  Coun- 
tess, feintly. 

"  Yes,**  replied  Herman. 

Another  gloomy  pause  ensued,  when  a  consulta*- 
tion  was  held  on  the  best  mode  of  counteracting 
the  perseyering  yillany  of  these  men.  But,  whoUy 
ignorant  of  their  schemes,  they  could  only  decide 
on  practising  the  most  cautious  yigilance,  and  that 
Lady  Felsenberg  should  neyer  quit  the  house 
^thout  Herman,  or  a  sufiicient  guard. 

The  next  day  a  new  discussion  began.  Many 
fresh  conjectures  were  formed,  and  many  expe- 
dients suggested,  which  ended  as  before  in  the  fact 
that  they  could  do  nothing  but  wait  and  watch. 

"  At  any  rate,'*  said  Herman,  "  it  would  be 
something  to  ascertain  where  tbey  haye  taken  up 


their  abode.  From  their  dress,  I  am  inclined  to 
belieye  they  are  at  Fenmoor  Abbey :  I  will  go 
and  endeayour  to  learn  if  it  be  so." 

<*  Blanche  and  I  will  go  with  you  as  far  as  the 
yillage,  and  wait  till  your  return,"  said  Gertrude. 
As  they  descended  the  steps,  little  Betta  met 
them,  and,  seeing  them  equipped  for  a  walk,  in- 
sisted on  going  with  them.  No  objection  was 
made ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  all  pleased  to 
haye  the  merry  little  darling  as  an  additional 
companion. 

The  countess  watched  them  as  they  departed, 
with  a  heart  swelling  with  the  mingled  feelings  of 
grief  and  affection.  A  sad  foreboding  fear,  that 
the  wretch  to  whom  she  had  allied  herself  would 
ere  long  again  separate  her  from  them,  depressed 
her  spirits,  and  made  her  too  restless  to  settle  to 
any  occupation,  saye  that  of  watching  for  their 
return. 

After  an  absence  of  between  three  and  four  hours 
they  came  back.  She  went  out  to  meet  them, 
and  eagerly  questioned  Herman  about  the  infor- 
mation he  had  obtained.  "  Have  you  traced 
them  r  she  said.     "  What  haye  you  learned? " 

«  Nothing  distinct  or  certain,"  he  replied.  "  I 
could  not  ascertain  whether  they  are  among  the 
brotherhood  of  the  abbey  ;  but  their  dress  is  the 
same." 

As  they  entered  the  house  together,  she  inquired, 
«  Why  did  not  Betta  return  with  you  ?  Where 
did  you  leaye  her  ? " 

**  Betta,"  he  said,  surprised.  "  You  would  not 
allow  her  to  go  with  us.  You  sent  for  her  to  come 
back." 

<</sent — ^no,"  she  uttered  in  a  faint  yoice,  the 
colour  fading  horn  her  face. 

<<You  sent  her  maid  Hannah,  to  bring  her 
back  ! "  exclaimed  Gertrude  and  Bknche,  coming 
forward,  and  speaking  together. 

"Oh,  Father  of  mercy,  haye  pity  on  me!"  she 
cried,  sinking  on  her  seat  for  a  moment;  then 
springing  up  she  rushed  out  of  the  room.  Scarcely 
a  minute  elapsed,  and  while  those  she  left  still 
stood  in  mute  surprise  and  consternation,  she  as 
suddenly  flew  back,  wildly  exclaiming,  "She  is 
gone  !  she  is  lost!  The  yillain  has  got  hold  of 
her.    My  chad!  my  child!" 

She  sank  again  on  a  seat,  and  burst  into  a  fit  of 
hysteric  sobs  and  tears. 

"  Thank  Heayen  she  can  weep  1  *  said  Bhinche, 
as  they  stood  anxious  around.  "  She  will  soon  be 
calmer." 

Blanche  was  right ;  she  was  soon  more  tranquil. 
She  lay  back  quietly  on  the  seat,  showing  no  other 
signs  of  emotion  than  a  heayy  sigh  which  from 
time  to  time  heayed  her  chest. 

Herman,  who  had  hitherto  stood  in  melancholy 
silence  beside  her,  now  said,  in  a  low  and  tremulous 
voice,  "  She  is  your  daughter,  mother?  Betta  is 
my  sister  ?" 

Lady  Fekenberg  raised  her  heayy  and  swollen 
eyelids,  and  looked  up,  but  she  did  not  speak. 

"And  this  — this  man  is  her  father!"  said 
the  unhappy  young  man,  seating  himself,  over- 
powered by  the  strangely  oontending  feelings  by 
which  he  was  agiUted. 
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From  the  oyerwhelming  effect  of  this  discoyeiy, 
it  was  evident  he  had  never  hitherto  suspected  the 
truth.  He  loved  the  heautiful  and  interesting 
child  as  a  brother,  or  rather  like  a  father,  from 
the  great  disparity  in  their  age,  but  without  the 
slightest  idea  that  she  had  a  natural  claim  on  his 
affection ;  and  he  now  learned  her  near  relationship 
to  him  with  sensations  of  pain,  vexation,  and 
pleasure,  so  intimately  blended  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  say  which  predominated.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  wretch.  Her  birth  was  a  disgrace 
to  them.  A  proud — an  angry — a  bitter  feeling 
sweUed  in  his  heart.  He  turned  away  and  stood 
aloof,  with  an  expression  of  scorn  i^nd  contempt 
on  his  face.  But  he  thought  of  the  engaging  littie 
creature.  He  looked  at  his  unhappy  mother,  and 
that  warm  heart  led  him  again  to  her  side,  to 
soothe  and  to  comfort  her. 

No  upbraiding  word  passed  his  lips.  Suppressing 
the  vexation  he  could  not  but  feel,  he  said  gently 
and  kindly,  *^  Take  courage,  dear  mother.  We 
shall  find  our  darling  again.  I  loved  her  before. 
I  shall  love  her  still  more  now  that  I  know  she  is 
my  sister.  Be  sure  we  shall  find  and  bring  her 
back  to  her  home." 

The  unhappy  lady  again  raised  her  eyes  to  his 
face,  and  whispered  as  he  bent  over  her,  "  Bless 
you,  Herman ! " 

The  group  was  now  augmented  by  Bameck 
and  Esther,  who,  privileged  by  long  and  faithful 
service,  were  considered  rather  as  part  of  the 
family  than  as  mere  domestics.  The  evil  tidings 
rapidly  spread  through  the  house,  and  created  a 
general  sorrow  and  indignation;  for  every  one 
loved  the  merry  Betta,  and  all  vowed  vengeance 
against  the  treacherous  Hannah,  who,  it  was 
evident,  had  been  a  willing  agent  in  her  abduction. 
A  general  search  was  soon  arranged,  and  many 
persons  traversed  the  country  in  different  direc- 
tions in  order  to  trace  the  fugitive  nurse-maid ; 
but  many  days  passed  and  no  tidings  were  obtained. 
At  length  news  arrived  that  she  had  been  seen 
on  the  road  not  &r  from  Exeter;  and  Herman 
with  Fritz  and  a  few  armed  attendants,  departed 
in  pursuit  of  her.  The  good  monks  from  the 
abbey  came  with  kind  condolence,  and  offers  of 
service,  although  probably  not  aware  how  near 
and  dear  was  the  tie  which  bound  Madame  Saint 
Amand  to  the  lost  child.  Both  Father  Jerome 
and  Father  Rupert  had  been  at  the  Manor-house 
on  the  morning  of  Herman  s  quitting  it ;  Lady 
Felsenberg  was  therefore  somewhat  surprised  at 
hearing  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  that  a 
monk  firom  the  abbey  requested  to  see  her. 

Hoping  however  to  obtain  news  of  her  child,  she 
readily  admitted  hun,  and  eagerly  advanced  to 
meet  him  as  he  appeared  at  the  entrance  of  her 
private  room,  where  she  had  been  sitting  alone, 
weeping  and  wretched.  The  monk's  cowl  covered 
his  face,  and  he  carefully  closed  the  door,  and 
barred  it  ere  he  removed  it.  He  then  flung  it 
back,  and  fixed  his  keen,  bright  eyes  on  her,  who 
appeared  half-paralyzed  by  their  expression. 

"So,  madam,"  he  said,  with  a  smQe  of  triumph, 
"  I  have  found  you  once  again !  You  are  doubtless 
rejoiced  to  see  your  husband  V 


The  once  high  spirit  of  the  poor  lady  web  now 
quite  subdued,  and  she  said  meekly,  *'  Tell  me 
what  you  have  done  with  the  little  girl,  and  on 
what  terms  you  will  consent  to  restore  her  to  us." 

"  I  will  not  affect  ignorance  of  your  meaning," 
he  replied.  **  I  acknowledge  she  is  in  my  power. 
But  before  I  answer  your  questions,  you  most  reply 
to  mine.  What  interest  have  you  in  this  child ! 
and  who  are  her  parents?" 

She  hesitated.  At  length  she  said,  '<  We  are 
all  greatly  attached  to  her — she  is  an  orphan." 

"  An  orphan,"  he  repeated.  "  This  ia  fortuMte 
for  my  plfm." 

"  Your  plan  ?  you  will  not  encumber  yonnelf 
with  a  child  ? — ^a  girl." 

"  A  girl — an  orphan  girl.  It  is  what  I  bve 
long  been  seeking,  and  have  now  found.  She  u 
handsome,  too,  and  resembles  you ;  these  aiv 
additional  advantages,"  he  sud,  with  a  malicious 
smile. 

"For  what  purpose  have  you  entrapped  her! 
and  what  will  you  do  with  her?"  anxiouslT 
inquired  the  mother.  "  Tell  me  at  once  on  what 
terms  you  will  consent  to  restore  her  to  ub." 

He  gazed  silently  for  some  time  on  her  paieaih! 
agitated  face,  and  then  said  with  a  bitter  sneer, 
"  You  appear  to  be  greatly  interested  in  the  fate 
of  this  orphan.  If  she  were  your  daoghter  you 
could  scarcely  be  more  so,  I  will  tell  you  my 
purpose.  You  will  then  see  that  I  cannot  ccmai 
to  restore  her  to  you,  much  as  I  might  desire  to 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  a  lady  to  whom  I  am 
bound  by  so  many  gentle  ties.  It  has  been  your 
pleasure  to  renounce  me  and  deny  my  claims  od 
you.  You  reject  me  as  a  husband,— deny »« 
the  sweet  endearing  caresses  of  a  wife.  My  boon 
are  lonely  and  forlorn.  I  must  have  some  one  to 
love  and  comfort  me.  I  shall  rear  this  child  to 
know  no  other,  to  love  no  other  than  myself. 
I  wiU  keep  her  ignorant  of  the  cursed  arte  of  yonr 
capricious  sex.  In  ten  or  twelve  yean  she  will 
be  entering  on  womanhood,  when  I  ^all  make  her 
my  wife." 

A  deep  silence  followed  the  conclusion  of  this 
speech,  during  which  the  poor  lady  stood  pale  and 
trembling.  At  last  she  repeated  faintly,  ""Your 
wife!" 

"  Yes.  She  will  be  to  me  what  you  once  were. 
She  will  not  wantonly  break  the  solemn  oath  she 
will  register  at  the  altar  —  she  will  not  otttng« 
and  defy  her  husband  as  you  have  done." 

"Your  wife!"  again  repeated  the  wretdied 
mother.  **  Your  wife^-man,  man  J  She  is— »* 
is  your  daughter." 

"  Ah !  indeed  ?"  he  said,  with  a  cahn  saitasbc 
smile,  "  She  is  my  daughter?  my  right  to  detain 
her  is  then  unquestioned.  Yes,  madam,  I  knowshe 
is  my  daughter.  I  watched  you,  I  saw  you  unseeij, 
I  could  not  long  doubt  that  she  was  jftwr  chiW. 
From  her  age  I  also  believed  she  was  ««»f' 
shall  teach  her  to  regard  me  as  her  only  fnend. 
Teach  her  to  abhor  and  despise  the  cruel,  the  un- 
natural mother  who  has  branded  her  birth  as  {"^ 
gitimate,  and  driven  her  from  the  place  in  society 
she  had  a  right  to  claim."  , 

«  Tell  me !  teU  me,  De  Sftblons,"  exclaimed  tn<j 
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coontess  almost  gasping  for  breathy  ^'  By  the  blessed 
Mary,  tell  me,  what  is  the  price  at  which  you  will 
consent  to  restore  her  to  me.  I  will  no  longer 
defy  you.  I  submit,  I  will  obey  you  ;  but  oh, 
restore  my  child!" 

"  'lis  well,  madam ! "  he  replied  sternly.  "  It 
would  have  been  better  for  you  had  you  done  so  long 
sgo,  ere  hatred  and  revenge "  He  checked  him- 
self, and  bent  his  eyes  to  the  ground,  as  if  to  hide 
the  hard  and  cruel  feelings  they  expressed. 

^'What  I  require  is  a  positive  and  unequi- 
vocal acknowledgment  of  the  marriage,  and  the 
birth  of  my  daughter.  I  have  here  a  paper  pro- 
perly drawn  up :  you  have  only  to  sign  it  yourself, 
and  let  the  two  servants  who  were  present  at  the 
marriage  do  the  same.  I  will  return  again  to 
claim  it.  The  child  shall  come  with  me.  On 
RoeiTing  this  paper  so  signed  I  leave  her  with  you. 
Now  I  warn  you,  madam,  not  again  to  rouse  the 
bitter  feelings  of  my  heart  by  an  attempt  to 
thwart,  or  controul  me  by  secret  or  underhand 
means.  Do  not  hope  to  circumvent  my  plans, 
fie  sure  they  are  too  well  arranged  to  offer  you  a 
chance  of  success.  The  only  safe  game  you  can 
play  is  unqualified  submission.  Dare  again  to 
disobey,  and  you  risk  the  destruction  of  all  that 
are  dear  to  you." 

"But  will  you  not  say,"  she  inquired,  "  when  I 
—  when  you  will  bring " 

^'Say,  when  I  will  return,  that  you  may  have 
people  ready  to  rescue  the  child  ;  that  you  may 
manhal  your  troops,  summon  the  guard  that  was 
left  to  protect  you  from  my  approach.  You  see 
how  well  they  execute  their  task,"  he  said  mali- 
cioQsly.  <*  No,  I  will  choose  my  time  to  come  again, 
as  I  have  done  now  :  wait,  and  expect  me  soon." 
lie  now  unfastened  the  door  and  departed. 

For  some  time  after  he  was  gone  she  sat  silent 
and  motionless,  mechanically  looking  on  the  paper 
he  had  left,  but  without  noticing  its  contents.  At 
length,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  she  said,  *'  God  has 
taught  me  that  the  path  of  falsehood  is  an  evil 
path,  whatever  be  the  motives  that  lead  us  to  it." 

She  was  about  to  leave  the  room  when  Blanche 
rushed  in  with  a  frightened  face,  exclaiming, 
"That  monk  —  that  gray  brother  was " 

"Be  Sablons,"  said  Lady  Felsenberg,  "you 
know  it  ?  you  have  seen  him  V 

'^  Yes "  she  replied  in  a  low  sad  tone,  as  she 
left  Blanche  to  her  own  reflections. 

Herman  meantime,  with  his  small  but  trusty 
band,  pursued  his  course  towards  £xeter :  but  in 
vain  be  sought  to  trace  the  fugitives.  Led  on  from 
place  to  place  by  false  reports,  and  purposely  mis- 
led, he  at  length  abandoned  the  pursuit  in  despair, 
and  resolved  to  return.  Towards  evening  of  the 
fourth  day  from  his  leaving  home,  he  again  found 
himself  in  the  Fenmoor  valley.  Once  more  he 
quitted  his  horse  to  make  inquiries  at  the  abbey, 
at  the  farm,  and  the  hamlet,  with  the  same  want 
of  success  :  and  descended  to  the  beach  to  make 
l"s  way  home  by  the  serpentine  ascent  of  the  cliffs. 

'^t  son  was  setting  as  he  reached  the  sands, 
throwing  a  golden  gleam  upon  the  waters  of  the 
oce&n,  upon  the  fading  woods,  and  many-coloured 
rw:ka ;  the  tide  rolling  its  long  waves  into  the 


bay  with  a  gentle  lulling  monotony  of  sound,  that 
seemed  to  soothe  the  vexed  and  weary  traveller. 
He  seated  hunself  on  a  fragment  of  rock  midway 
on  the  ascent,  to  rest.  ^*  The  gorgeous  mantle  of 
the  setting  sun,"  with  its  glowing  tints  of  saffron 
and  purple,  gradually  changed  to  tiie  hazy  twilight. 
The  cheeiful  sounds  of  day  gave  place  to  the 
"  beetle's  drony  flight,"  and  the  "  drowsy  tinklings 
of  the  distant  folds."  Herman  sank  into  one  of  those 
reveries  in  which  the  mind  is  most  apt  to  indulge 
when  the  limbs  are  weaiy.  The  strange  scenes 
he  had  witnessed,  the  many  and  singular  vicissi- 
tudes from  joy  to  sorrow  which  he  had  experienced, 
young  as  he  was,  came  in  succession  to  his 
memory,  and  none  with  more  forcible  effect  than 
those  in  which  Blanche  bore  a  part.  He  had  loved 
her  fondly.  He  still  loved  her.  He  could  not 
drive  the  past  from  his  mind :  but  it  was  a  subject 
that  created  sad  and  sore  feelings  in  his  heart. 

While  he  thus  sat  mournfully  ruminating  on 
his  vanished  hopes,  heightening  and  augumenting 
in  value  (as  man  ever  does)  that  which  is  unattain- 
able, picturing  to  himself  that  life  of  bliss  unal- 
loyed he  had  looked  forward  to  with  the  gentle,  • 
affectionate,  and  lovely  Blanche  for  his  wife ;  the 
chimes  from  the  abbey  announced  that  the  curfew 
would  soon  sound,  and  he  arose  to  go.  He  mounted, 
and  was  within  a  few  yards  of  the  moor  on  the 
summit  of  the  cliff,  when  he  again  seated  himself 
lingering  and  reluctant  to  meet  his  mother  with 
the  tale  of  the  useless  efforts  and  ill  success  of  his 
expedition. 

He  had  scarcely  seated  himself  a  second 
time  when  the  words,  "  Hush,  listen !"  caught  his 
ear.  He  looked  up :  two  figures  were  dimly  visible 
on  the  verge  of  the  diff.  One  of  them  resembled 
his  mother.  The  night  was  so  still  that  he  heard 
the  rustling  of  a  silken  garment.  It  must  be  his 
mother.  He  was  about  to  speak,  when  one  of  them 
said,  '^Now!  now!"  an  exclamation  followed.  A 
sound  succeeded  like  the  lifting  a  heavy  weight. 
It  was  flung  over  the  cliff,  and  fell  with  a  dull 
lumping  sound  on  the  beach  below ;  and  all  was 
still  again. 

Herman  stood  half-paralyzed :  he  knew  not 
why,  but  he  trembled.  He  feared  he  scarcely 
knew  what.  But  a  deep  and  terrible  presentiment 
of  ill  possessed  his  mind,  and  seemed  to  crush  his 
heart.  A  frightful,  a  horrible  idea  had  seized 
his  imagination,  and  seemed  to  cling  to  it  with 
determined  tenacity,  wild  and  improbable  as  it  was. 
Though  aU  was  still,  the  sound  of  that  dull  heavy 
weight  yet  echoed  in  his  ear.  He  ktiew  the  sound^ 
he  had  heard  it  before.  Desperately  he  threw 
himself  down  the  rocks  and  stood  beside  the  object 
thrown  down. 

His  ear  had  not  deceived  him.  It  was  a  corpse ; 
the  body  of  a  man,  clothed  in  the  monastic  dress. 
The  red  cross  on  the  gray  frock,  faintly  distin- 
guishable in  the  fading  light,  indicated  a  member 
of  the  brotherhood  of  Franciscan  Friars.  The  face 
was  mutilated  and  disfigured.  He  could  not  cer- 
tainly say  what  name  that  man  had  borne  while 
living,  but  he  believed  he  knew  it ;  and  again 
the  same  terrible  train  of  thought  rushed  through 
his  brain.    An  icy  chill  crept  through  his  veins 
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&8  hfi  stood  silent  bende  it  as  if  riyetted  to  the 
spot. 

Why  should  the  sight  of  a  dead  body  so  affect 
him?  He  was  a  soldier;  whose  business  is  to 
kiU.  He  had  seen  thousands  of  dead  men, — ^battle- 
fields covered  with  the  dead  and  dying;  and  he 
had  not  shrunk  as  he  did  now  from  this  one  soli- 
taiy  corpse.  No:  war  is  open,  day-light  assassina- 
tion. But  from  secret,  stealthy,  midnight  murder, 
even  the  soldier  shrinks. 

He  was  roused  from  his  fearful  trance  by  the 
sound  of  voices,  and  approaching  footsteps.  He 
started  as  if  waking  from  an  oppressive  dream, 
and  fled  impulsively  as  if  he  hoped  by  flight  to  get 
rid  of  the  fearful  phantom  that  pursued  him. 
After  a  time  he  became  more  tranquil,  and  once 
again  began  to  ascend  the  winding  path ;  soliloquiz- 
ing as  he  climbed,  *^  No,  no.  It  is  not— cannot  be. 
It  is  Impossible !  Besides,  the  voices  were  hoarse 
and  deep.  My  mother's  voice  is  clear  and  gentle. 
No,  no,  it  is  impossible,''  he  repeated  again,  as  he 
approached  the  house  with  a  lightened  heart.  *^  It 
is  my  wearied  frame  and  heated  imagination  that 
present  these  frightful  images  to  me." 

As  he  uttered  these  words  in  a  cheerful  tone,  he 
entered  the  house ;  but  as  Esther  met  him,  and  he 
inquired  for  his  mother,  his  voice  sounded  husky 
and  nearly  inaudible. 

**  My  lady  was  unwell,  and  went  to  bed  early," 
she  replied.  ^^The  young  ladies  retired  also  as 
soon  as  they  had  supped.  Will  you  please  to  have 
your  supper  sent  to  your  own  room  ?  It  is  ready. 
Fritz,  and  the  men  are  come  back,  and  said  you 
would  be  here  directly." 

He  made  no  reply  to  her  question,  but  walked 
on  mechanically  towards  the  parlour  where  they 
usually  sat,  repeating  to  himself  the  only  words 
which  had  made  an  impression  on  his  preoccupied 
mind.  **  She  went  to  bed  early.  She  was  indis- 
posed, and  went  to  bed  early.  The  blessed  saints 
be  praised !" 

Esther  opened  the  parlour  door,  but  instantly 
closed  it  again,  while  a  half  suppressed  exclama- 
tion seemed  to  break  involuntarily  from  her  lips. 
Turning  to  Herman,  she  said,  ^  I  am  sure,  sir, 
you  had  better  go  to  your  own  room  at  once,  and 
I  will  send  your  supper  there." 

He  did  not  speak,  but  pushing  her  hand  from 
the  lock,  he  opened  the  door  and  entered. 

CHAPTER  znr. 

In  the  middle  of  the  room  sat  his  mother,  up- 
right and  still.  She  showed  no  surprise  at  the 
sight  of  him,  nor  did  she  question  him  as  to  the 
result  of  his  search.  She  looked  up  at  his 
approach,  but  it  was  with  a  vague  and  wandering 
glance  that  scarcely  seemed  to  recognise  him. 
And  he — he  had  not  courage  to  question  her, 

"  Good  Heaven,  my  lady !"  exclaimed  Esther, 
**  Why  did  you  get  up  again?  You  promised  me 
you  would  not  come  down  again." 

*'  I  have  not  been  in  bed,"  she  replied ;  "  I  told 
you  I  would  not  go  to  bed." 

"  Mother !"  said  Herman.  The  sound  of  his 
voice  appeared  to  rouse  her ;  she  again  looked  up, 


and  feebly  uttering,  *^  Hezman,  my  son!  Hennafi 
is  come  back  to  me.  Heaven  has  still  pity  on  me:  I 
thought,  I  feared ^" 

«  What  did  you  think  ?    What  did  yoa  fear :"' 

**  I  hardly  know  now,"  she  said,  putting  he: 
hand  to  her  head.  '^  But  I  think  it  was,  that  DeaTi:> 
was  to  punish  me  by  taking  away  my  chiidien ; 
that  I  was  never  to  see  you  again,  nor  Gertnide,o<  r 
Blanche,  nor — nor  the  litUe  one ;  nor  the  llttlt 
one,"  she  repeated,  bursting  into  tms  and  sok 

**  The  Saints  be  praised !  the  tears  are  come  a: 
last !"  exclaimed  Esther  as  she  listened  to  tli 
peculiarly  melancholy  sound  of  the  kdy's  bysteii- 
cal  cries. 

^<  No  tidings  have  then  been  heard  of  tk 
child  ?"  he  said,  turning  to  Esther ;  and  now  k 
the  first  time  looking  at  her,  he  observed  that  hu 
face  was  pale  and  haggard,  as  if  she  had  rece&tl} 
undergone  great  fright  or  fatigue,  or  both  com- 
bined. 

*^  Yes,"  she  replied^  **  she  is  here ;  she  w&> 
brought  back  by — by  a  monk." 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  this  before  f  hesaiJ. 
surprised  at  this  intelligence. 

^^  I — ^I  forgot  it,"  she  replied  with  a  diBtnibedafiu 
embarrassed  air.  **  They  found  her  asl^p  I 
think.  My  lady  will  tell  you  when  she  is  bet- 
ter ;  but  she  must  go  to  bed  now !" 

Lady  Felsenberg  now  lay  back  on  her  seat  stii! 
and  exhausted,  and  Herman  now  first  saw  tL: 
the  room  presented  a  scene  of  strange  diwidtr. 
The  rushes,  which  commonly  strewed  the  floor  u 
an  even  uniform  covering,  were  now  driyen  op  in 
heaps,  leaving  it  in  places  bare ;  they  were  scatteni 
on  the  tables  and  seats,  some  of  which  were  apsct. 
and  one  was  broken.  This  was  the  more  nmark- 
able,  because  the  lady  was  very  precise  in  tht 
arrangement  of  her  rooms.  The  green  rushes  i: 
summer,  the  dry  ones  in  winter,  intenpersed  vi.1 
lavender,  rosemary,  and  other  sweet-scented  he:>*. 
were  frequently  changed,  and  no  dogs  were  allows. 
to  gnaw  bones  beneath  the  table. 

He  noticed  the  confusion  which  reigned  anwB»^ 
but  he  asked  no  questions. 

His  attention  was  now  again  drawn  to  b^ 
mother,  who,  raising  herself  up  in  the  seat^sfci- 
with  a  deep  sigh,  "  Oh  that  I  had  listened  to  ^} 
counsel,  Herman,  my  truest,  my  best  Mend.  Th^^ 
had  I  never  abandoned  the  safe  path  of  boa«^5 
and  truth — ^never  entered  the  crooked  labjTin:^^ 
of  falsehood,  which  has  led  me  on  to  mi^* 
to '' 

Ere  she  had  time  to  finish  the  sentence,  Efithf: 
impetuously  interrupted  her,  with, "  My  lady*  vcc 
must  not  talk  any  more.    You  must  go  to  bed. 

Angrily  turning  to  Herman,  she  said,  "Do^^ 
talk  to  her,  sir !  you  make  her  ill  I  She  do*  n'- 
know  now  what  she  says.  Go  away,  and  leare  her. 
go,  go  !"  she  added,  pushing  him  towards  the  deer. 

The  unhappy  young  man  showed  no  anger - 
this  assumption  of  authority  on  the  part  o»^- 
domestic.  Alas !  no.  He  *knew  too  well  ^^' 
faithful  devotion  of  Esther  to  her  mistiw*.  "• 
understood  too  clearly  the  fears  that  made  her  ** 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  liim,  and  he  obeyed ;  bat  f^ 
he  quitted  the  worn,  he  said,  «SW1I  w^  "^ 
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aid  you  to  lemoTe  her  to  her  chamber  ?  Is  it  not 
better  that  I,  rather  than  another,  should  assist 
yott?" 

^'No,  no/'  she  said,  impatiently,  ^*  Leave  us, 
ar  i  She  will  be  able  to  walk  by  and  by.'' 

He  went  to  his  chamber ;  not  to  his  supper, 
not  to  his  bed.  The  weary  and  hungry  trayeller 
no  longer  thought  of  food  or  repose.  With  a 
httry  heart)  and  restless  step,  he  traversed  the  room 
for  hours ;  a  train  of  harassing  ideas  constantly 
pressing  on  his  hot  and  weary  brain.  In  vain  he 
tried  to  hope  he  had  deceiyed  himself.  In  rain  he 
repeated  to  himself,  I  have  seen  nothing,  know 
nothing  positive,  or  absolutely  conclusive.  His 
reaaon  gave  the  lie  to  this  sophistry  of  fear  and 
afilKtion.  A  chain  of  concurring  circumstances 
told  him  the  fearful  fact^  that  his  gentle,  his 
affectionate  and  dearly  loved  mother  was — ^his 
heart  recoiled  at  the  thought,  his  lips  refused  to 
utter  the  words  that  would  be  attached  to  her 
name,  when  all  he  guessed  should  be  known  to 
others,— to  those  who  had  no  wish,  no  motive 
to  screen  her  from  the  disgrace  and  punishment 
she  had  drawn  down  on  her  own  head,  and  through 
her  on  her  family. 

Fortunately  it  is  the  nature  of  violent  emotion 
qnickly  to  exhaust  itself.  The  terrible  agitation 
of  the  last  few  hours  by  which  Herman  had  been 
tortoied,  wearied  out  the  morbid  activity  of  the 
excited  brain,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  torpor  of 
complete  repose.  He  threw  himself  on  his  bed, 
and  sank  into  a  profound  sleep. 

When  he  awoke,  the  sun  was  high  in  the 
heavens.  He  started  up  with  a  sort  of  indistinct 
idea  that  something  terrible  had  occurred, — that 
his  mother  was  in  danger  and  needed  his  aid. 
Hastily  he  sprang  from  the  bed,  and  began  to 
deseend  the  stairs.  But  soon  the  events  of  the 
preceding  day  came  to  his  memory,  and  he  paused 
a  moment  to  think  ere  he  joined  the  other  members 
of  the  family. 

Gertrude  and  Blanche  were  eagerly  watching 
for  him,  and  little  Betta  ran  joyfully  to  meet  him, 
holding  out  her  arms,  and  begging  to  be  taken  up. 
He  raised  and  caressed  her  affectionately,  not  sorry 
thos  to  hide  his  face  from  observation.  But  he 
had  forgotten  his  dusty  and  stained  dress,  which 
had  not  been  changed  since  his  return.  He  ac- 
counted for  that,  and  his  paUid  face,  by  some 
plausible  pretext,  which  at  least  partiaHy  satisfied 
the  inquiries  they  occasioned. 

He  saw,  by  the  cheerful  faces  of  the  two  girls, 
that  the  fearful  secret  which  oppressed  his  own  heart 
^^  by  them  wholly  unsuspected.  They  told  him 
that  Betta  had  been  brought  back  by  one  of  the 
monks  of  Fenmoor  Abbey,  who  had  found  her 
^eep  on  the  heath.  The  child's  sleep  was  so 
profound  that  it  was  thought  she  must  have  taken 
some  narcotic  drug.  This  was  the  account  Esther 
g&Te  of  the  affair.  Of  Hannah  no  tidings  had 
been  heard. 

The  Countess  was  said  to  be  indisposed,  and 
did  not  leave  her  chamber.  Esther  in  close  atten- 
dance on  her,  was  little  seen  by  the  other  inmates 
of  the  hous«.  Herman,  weighed  down  by  grief 
^d  {«an  ka  could  not  suppress  and  would  not 


communicate,  avoided  his  young  companions.  The 
heavy  hours  crept  slowly  on  ;  ^e  day  wore 
gloomily  away.  A  second  came  and  went.  A 
melancholy  quietude  seemed  to  reign  throughout 
the  household.  Something  seemed  wrong,  though 
no  one  knew  what.  Spite  of  Herman's  efforts  to 
conceal  his  feelings  and  his  thoughts,  the  keen 
eyes  of  affection  by  which  he  was  watched,  could 
not  be  wholly  blinded.  Blanche  and  Gertrude 
both  saw  that  he  was  sufiering  either  in  body  or 
mind.  His  appetite  was  gone.  He  was  silent, 
spiritless,  and  dejected. 

The  news  had  been  brought  by  a  peasant,  that 
one  of  the  monks  of  Fenmoor  Abbey  had  fallen 
over  the  cliff  and  been  found  dead  on  the  beach. 
Then  came  another  version  of  the  tale.  It  was 
not  a  monk,  but  a  stranger  in  disguise,  who  had 
been  kiUed ;  which  was  discovered  on  his  being 
carried  to  the  abbey  hospitaL  A  third  tale  said, 
suspicions  had  arisen  that  the  stranger  had  been 
murdered,  and  flung  over  the  cliff  by  the  assassins. 
The  rumours  varied  and  changed,  till  at  length 
they  assumed  a  form  that  astonished  the  ears  of 
those  who  listened  to  them,  and  were  aUuded  to 
by  the  inmates  of  the  Manor-house  only  in  half 
words,  hints,  and  whispers ;  implicating,  as  they 
did,  some  of  the  members  of  the  family,  spreading 
gloom  and  consternation  throughout  the  household, 
which  had  lately  been  considerably  augmented. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  after 
Herman's  return  from  Exeter,  Father  Rupert 
arrived  with  a  somewhat  hurried  manner,  which 
was  very  unusual  to  the  serene  and  gentle-minded 
monk.  The  visits  of  the  good  and  pious  man  were 
always  welcome  at  Fenton  Manor :  but  now  that 
this  strange  and  gloomy  mystery  seemed  to  over- 
shadow it,  his  presence  was  hailed  with  double 
joy.  But  the  placid  expression  his  face  commonly 
wore  had  given  place  to  a  disturbed  and  agitated 
one.  After  a  hasty  greeting  to  the  young  people, 
he  retired  with  Lady  Felsenberg.  llie  conference 
did  not  last  long ;  he  soon  quitted  her  ;  and, 
meeting  Herman,  who  was  anxiously  watching 
for  him,  he  said,  **  It  is  needful  that  Madame 
Saint  Amand  quit  this  place  without  delay.  Her 
safety  requires  it.  The  ofiicerB  of  justice  will  be 
here  anon,  and 

^'My  unhappy  mother!''  exclaimed  Herman, 
interrupting  him.  *<  It  is  then  so— she  has  con- 
fessed that " 

*^  Young  man  ! "  said  Father  Rupert,  somewhat 
sternly  breaking  in  on  the  question  he  was  about 
to  ask,  ^^  Seek  not  to  dive  into  secrets  confided  to 
the  ministers  of  the  church.  It  is  sufficient  for 
thee  to  know  thou  must  provide  for  the  removal 
of  thy  mother.  Here  she  may  not  remain.  God, 
who  knows  the  motives  of  men  s  actions,  will  judge 
and  punish  those  who  sin,  with  a  measure  propor- 
tioned to  the  offence.  Man's  judgment  is  erring. 
He  cannot  see  the  heart  of  the  accused.  The 
justice  of  man,  awarded  by  human  tribunals,  is 
often  greatly  disproportioned  to  the  crime,  and 
justice  but  in  name.  Thy  mother  must  away. 
Alack !  I  do  fear  it  is  even  now  too  late." 

Herman's  eye  involuntarily  followed  his  earnest 
gaze,  and  saw,  from  the  window.  Father  Jerome 
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mounted  on  a  mnle,  shambling  along  the  road 
Y^hicb  led  to  the  house,  at  a  speed  most  extraor- 
dinaiy  for  a  member  of  the  quiet  fraternity  to 
which  he  belonged,  by  no  means  renowned  for 
their  horsemand^p.  Scarcely  had  the  steaming 
mule  clattered  into  the  courtyard  ere  Father 
Jerome  was  off  the  saddle,  and  in  the  room,  ex- 
claiming, as  he  wiped  the  sweat  from  his  face, 
*^  By  the  blessed  rood,  I  have  not  had  so  fierce  a 
course  since  the  outlaws  chased  me  in  the  forest 
valley.  They  come,  they  come  !  Sir  Wilfoed 
Sumner  with  his  posse  are  at  hand,  with  a  war- 
rant to  arrest  Madame  Saint  Amand  and  her  son. 
A  stranger  hath  deposed  to  certain  facts  that  im- 
plicate them  in  the  death  of  a  man  who  was  found 
on  the  beach.  I  have  not  spared  the  spur,  as  my 
poor  mule  well  knoweth,  that  I  might  warn  the 
good  lady,  who  hath  ever  been  kind  to  the  needy, 
and  a  friend  to  the  church." 

A  hasty  consultation  was  now  held,  and  it  was 
quickly  decided  that  the  best  plan  to  pursue  was, 
to  seek  concealment  for  the  lady  and  her  son 
within  the  domain,  since  to  quit  its  walls  now 
would  only  be  to  tlirow  themselves  into  the  hands 
of  those  they  wished  to  avoid.  A  root-house  in 
the  orchard,  adjoining  the  wood-yard,  half  fiUed 
with  sticks  and  garden  tools,  was  selected  as  a  safe 
place  ;  and  to  this  they  retreated.  Scarcely  was 
this  plan  settled,  and  before  it  could  be  executed, 
a  thundering  sununons  for  adndttance  sounded  at 
the  gates,  which  had  been  hastily  closed  for  the 
purpose  of  delay. 

Gertrude  and  Blanche,  who  had  hitherto  re- 
mained in  ignorance  of  what  was  passing,  now 
roused  by  the  noise  and  bustle  so  unusual  in  the 
quiet  household,  rushed  forth  to  inquire  its  cause, 
and  met  Herman  carrying,  rather  than  leading, 
his  mother  down  the  stairs.  A  few  hurried  words 
only  were  exchanged  between  them,  serving  but 
to  perplex  and  terrify  them. 

Pale  and  frightened,  they  entered  the  parlour, 
and  were  greatly  rejoiced  to  see  the  two  priests 
among  a  number  of  strange  men,  by  whom  it  was 
occupied.  *'  It  is  said  they  have  departed ;  they 
are  not  here,"  said  Father  Jerome  to  the  magis- 
trate, at  the  moment  they  reached  the  entrance  to 
the  room,  and  on  seeing  it  so  filled  were  about  to 
retreat  again,  when  he  advanced,  and  whispered, 
^'  Courage,  my  children !  Help  us  to  gain  time.f' 
He  then  said  aloud  to  Gertrude,  **  I  would  fain 
beg  thy  hospitality,  daughter.  It  is  nigh  unto 
noon,  and  many  hours  since  I  have  eaten.  I  pray 
thee  let  thy  people  serve  us  a  meal  as  quickly  as 
may  be." 

As  they  went  off  to  obey  his  request.  He  followed 
them,  and  said  hastily,  in  a  low  and  earnest  tone, 
"  Meat  and  drink  !  —  meat  and  drink  for  them 
aU !  the  best  you  have,  quickly,  and  no  stint." 

Returning  to  the  magistrate,  he  said  jocosely, 
"  I  crave  your  worship's  pardon ;  but  my  empty 
bowels  do  so  yearn  for  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  that 
I  may  scantly  think  of  aught  else  until  they  be 
satisfied.  TMs  house  hath  a  name  for  an  honest 
hospitality ;  will  it  not  be  well  for  your  worship 
also  to  refresh  yourself  after  your  long  ride  ?" 

The  cunning  monk  Jcnew  bifl  IQ(^;  aud  so 


readily  had  his  hint  been  taken,  and  his  plan  car- 
ried out,  that  the  plump  and  jolly  Justice  found 
himself  almost  immediately  seated  before  a  well- 
covered  table,  with  the  two  priests,  while  hii> 
attendant  satellites  were  regaling  with  the  ser- 
vants ;  notwithstanding  his  protestationB  that  he 
must  first  search  the  premises. 

The  unhappy  old  Bameck  and  the  anxioas 
Fritz  took  good  care  their  guests  should  not  ask 
twice  for  any  thing,  more  especially  for  strong 
ale,  which,  as  Fritz  said,  ^*  hath  a  marveUoiis 
power  to  make  a  man  forget  that  which  you  do 
not  wish  him  to  remember."  Father  JeroizK 
played  his  part  of  deputy-host  at  the  social  board 
so  weU  that,  after  sitting  nearly  two  hours,  the 
contented  Justice,  declaring  that  he  was  a  right 
worthy  priest,  and  a  pleasant  companion  wiihaL, 
rose  to  make  the  necessary  search  for  the  cul- 
prits. This  he  executed  with  the  staid  gravity 
becoming  his  official  dignity,  only  making  two 
small  mistakes;  once  in  graciou^y  patting  the 
head  of  a  beer  firkin,  which  he  mistook  for  & 
child,  and  next,  ordering,  in  a  tone  of  stem  autho- 
rity, a  fagot  in  the  wood-yard  to  be  brought 
before  hun  for  examination,  declaring  it  to  be  a 
man  '*  of  a  most  ferocious  mien,  and  armed  with 
weapons  of  destruction." 

Being  at  length  convinced  that  the  object  which 
had  attracted  his  attention  was  not  so  dangeroos 
as  he  had  thought,  he  departed  with  his  men, 
happily  just  able  to  find  their  way  back  by  the 
road  they  had  come.  Father  Jerome,  in  a  most 
funny  and  facetious  mood,  not  altogether,  perhaps, 
in  strict  accordance  with  his  clerical  garments, 
went  to  announce  to  the  prisoners  their  departure ; 
giving  it  as  his  opinion  that  no  farther  steps 
would  be  taken  in  the  affair  by  Sir  Wilfred  Sum- 
ner, who  had  protested,  as  he  swallowed  the  stir- 
rup cup  on  mounting  his  horse  in  the  courtyard, 
that  it  was  ''  altogether  a  foolish  idea  to  suppose 
any  thing  could  be  wrong  in  such  a  wellM>rdeieii 
household." 

Notwithstanding  this  friendly  disposition  of  the 
magistrate.  Father  Jerome  recommended  that  the 
gates  should  be  closed,  and  a  watch  kept  from 
the  windows.  With  this  advice  he  and  Father 
Rupert  now  also  quitted  the  house. 

The  family  again  assembled,  and,  no  knger 
checked  by  the  presence  of  strangers,  Gertmde 
exclaimed,  ''Do  tell  me  what  all  this  means? 
Wiiat  did  these  men  seek  ?  and  why  was  it  neces- 
sary for  you  to  conceal  yourselves  ?  This  is  some 
new  stratagem  of  De  Sablons,  I  suppose," 

For  some  time  no  one  spoke ;  at  length  Her- 
man replied,  in  a  low  voice, ''  No :  De  Sablons  is 
dead." 

''  Dead  !  — not  he.  He  made  yoa  believe  that 
before.  Depend  on  it,  you  will  soon  see  him  in 
some  fresh  disguise.  It  is  a  part  of  some  new 
pUn." 

"  De  Sablons  is  dead,  Gertrude,"  repeated  Her- 
man. ''  He  was  found  lifeless  on  the  beach  hr 
Durochet.  These  men  came  for  the  puipose  oi 
compelling  us  to  give  evidence  on  the  subject,  which 
we  were  unwilling  to  do." 

<'Ah!"  she,  said  surprised,  «/ft  then  was  the 
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man  who  was  said  to  be  murdered  ?  and  Doroohet 
foond  him?  I  dare  say  it  was  Dorochet  who  de- 
stroyed him.  They  quarrelledy  and  he  killed  him. 
They  often  quarrelled.  Yes,  yes,  he  killed  him. 
Don't  you  think  so,  mother  ?  " 

Lady  Felsenberg  made  no  reply,  but  hid 
her  hfiQ  by  lining  on  the  table,  near  which  she 
at. 

''  Well/'  said  Gertrude,  "  at  any  rate  his  death 
is  a  happy  deliveranoe  £rom  the  fear  and  anxiety 
in  whidi  we  ha^e  so  long  lived.  My  mother,  all 
of  OS,  will  now  be  tranquil  and  happy.  We  have 
nothing  more  to  dread." 

It  was  now  Herman's  turn  to  cover  his  face, 
while  his  mother  shaking  with  uncontrollable  emo- 
tion rose  from  her  seat,  and  Vnth  an  unsteady  step 
quitted  the  room.  A  short  pause  of  sUence  ensued, 
▼hen  Gertrude  spoke  again  in  a  low  and  mournful 
tone, "  My  poor  mother  I  she  loved  this  wretch  — 
ihe  still  regrets  his  loss." 

*' Regret  his  loss?"  said  Herman  surprised. 
«  Why  do  you  think  so?" 

"Ah,  Herman,  you  would  not  have  asked 
that  question,"  she  replied  gravely,  "  if  you 
had  seen  her  melancholy  face  as  she  left  the 
room." 

For  nearly  a  month  after  this  agitating  day, 
they  lired  in  gloomy  tranquillity,  unbroken  save 
by  the  visits  of  Fathers  Jerome  and  Rupert,  and 
the  ordinary  occurrences  which  slightly  relieve 
the  monotonouB  uniformity  of  a  country  life.  But 
this  peace  and  repose  was  not  satisfactory.  There 
seemed  a  something  false  and  hollow  in  it,  which 
the  two  young  women  could  not  well  under- 
stand. 

The  gay  Gertrude,  who  had  hoped  now  to  have 
seen  something  like  happiness  and  mirth  restored, 
and  to  have  indulged  herself  occasionally  as  of  old 
in  laughing  and  making  others  laugh,  was  far 
more  inclined  to  weep.  For  Herman  looked  ill 
and  unhappy,  and  the  only  time  her  mother 
wore  a  cheerful  face  was  at  the  approach  of 
Father  Rupert,  whose  visits  were  now  £requent 
and  long. 

The  fourth  week  had  calmly  succeeded  the  third 
since  the  bustle  and  tumult  occasioned  by  the  judi- 
cial search,  when  their  repose  was  again  broken  up, 
and  sunshine  again  gave  place  to  storm  in  their 
chequered  life. 

A  peasant  came  with  intelligence  that  a  stranger 
and  a  traveller  was  lying  bruised  and  half  sense- 
less at  an  ale-house  in  a  neighbouring  hamlet, 
having  been  thrown  from  his  horse  and  much  hurt 
on  the  head ;  so  that  they  had  been  unable  to 
ascertain  who  he  was  or  from  whence  he  came. 
Bat  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  once  or 
twice  uttered  the  words  **  Fenton  Manor,"  they 
thought  it  best  to  let  Madame  Saint  Amand  know 


it.  On  hearing  this  account,  Herman  determined 
to  return  with  the  messenger.  The  distance  across 
the  moor  being  little  more  than  three  miles,  they 
set  o£f  together  on  foot. 

He  found  the  unknown  traveller  not  now 
restless  and  irritable  as  he  had  been,  but  sunk  in 
a  quiet  torpor  of  the  senses,  from  which  they  were 
unable  to  rouse  him  ;  but  on  searching  him  they 
discovered  a  letter  addressed  to  Herman.  It  was 
from  the  good  Queen  Katharine,  to  the  following 
effect: — 

"Young  Sir, — It  hath  come  to  our  knowledge 
that  a  French  messenger  is  arrived  with  instruc- 
tions to  arrest  the  lady  your  mother,  yourself,  and 
the  other  members  of  the  family,  on  the  plea  of  some 
great  harm  done  to  a  subject  of  the  French  king. 

"Whether  or  no  this  be  a  stratagem  of  my 
Lord  Cardinal  of  York,  (who  hath  set  his  seal  to 
the  order,)  the  better  to  rid  himself  of  your  presence, 
whom  he  mislikes,  as  one  well  thought  of  by  us 
and  our  nephew  the  emperor ;  this  we  know  not : 
but  lest  this-  evil  come  upon  you  suddenly,  and 
without  warning,  we  send  off  a  trusty  man, 
who  hath  orders  to  spur  and  spare  not ;  so  that, 
God  willing,  this  shall  reach  your  hand  twenty- 
four  hours  before  the  warrant-bearers  can  be 
with  you. 

"We  can  give  you  no  farther  counsel,  being 
well-nigh  distraught  with  our  own  troubles:  but 
heartily  commending  you  to  the  protection  of  God 
and  his  holy  saints,  we  remain  your  friend  to  serve 
you.  "  Katharine,  the  Queen." 

Astonished  at  the  information  so  kindly  con- 
veyed to  him,  Herman  had  but  little  time  to 
reflect  on  the  strange  turn  this  disastrous  afiair 
had  now  taken ;  none  to  waste  on  useless  specu- 
lations. Action  the  most  prompt  and  decided  was 
necessary.  The  accident  to  the  messenger,  who 
should  have  delivered  the  letter,  had  occurred  on 
the  preceding  day,  consequently  the  time  the 
gentle -hearted  lady  hoped  to  have  gained  was  lost, 
and  the  officers  of  justice  might  be  expected 
every  hour.  As  this  idea  presented  itself,  he 
eagerly  inquired  if  a  horse  could  be  had,  and 
was  told  the  one  from  which  the  messenger  had 
been  thrown  was  in  the  stable.  To  saddle  it, 
mount,  and  gallop  off,  (after  commending  the 
messenger  to  the  care  of  the  host,)  was  the  work 
of  a  minute. 

He  had  sprung  up  the  steep  ascent  which  led  to 
the  moor,  and  was  dashing  across  it  when  a  shout 
aroused  him  from  a  perplexing  train  of  thought. 
He  reined  up  the  horse  just  in  time  to  prevent  his 
going  over  a  man  who  appeared  anxious  to 
stop  him.  It  was  Bameck,  pale,  weary,  and 
dejected. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  SUNSET. 


Ths  setting  Sun  seems  a  more  glorious  orb. 
When  broadly  streaming  o'er  the  western  sea, 

Hian  at  his  rising,  when  his  beams  absori). 

So  snddeialy.  Night's  vap'rons  progeny; 
ADd  seems  anore  glorious  chiefly  for  this  canaei— 
That  on  Uis  earlier  progress  there  attends 
YwA  exbmiations,  like  a  ^  troop  of  friends," 


That  half  obscure  his  brightness  with  applause. 
But  when  toward  the  ocean  gulfs  he  draws 
These  baffled  ministerB  of  Pestilence, 
They  rush  together  in  black  cloud,  and  close 
Around  his  footsteps,  much  like  threat'ning  foes. 
That  only  make  more  obvious  to  the  sense 
The  Son's  expanding  disc  by  their  dark  impotence 

L.  D. 
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THE  CATHOLIC  DOCTRINE  OF  MUSIC. 


Mr.  John  Hullah,  who  was  popular  a  few 
years  Binoe,  as  the  introducer  into  England  of 
part-singing  on  the  Wilhem  method,  has  lately 
put  forth  a  Discourse  on  the  ^  Duty  and  Advantage 
of  Learning  to  Sing."  From  the  tenor  of  this 
address,  it  would  appear  that  the  musician  has 
fallen  into  the  track  of  a  particular  church  system, 
and  is  disposed  to  value  the  art  which  he  commends 
chiefly  as  ancillary  to  the  progress  of  the  Puseyite 
revelation.  This  tendency,  which  is  thoroughly 
sectarian,  however  angrily  its  followers  may  re- 
pudiate the  term,  has  not  heen  meddling  with 
music  only.  Architecture,  or  rather  a  certain 
antiquarian  dilettantism  in  this  art,  is  much  taken 
up  of  late,  with  the  curious  zeal  which  professes 
to  revive  the  living  spirit  by  restoring  defunct 
forms:  and  the  enthusiasm  for  lettems  and 
lych-gates,  credence  tables,  and  sedilia,  has  filled 
a  multitude  of  hollow  brains,  with  a  continuous 
bu2z  of  pedantry  and  affectation,  wearisome  enough 
to  the  unsophisticated  ear.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
singular,  and  not  the  least  disheartening  pheno- 
mena of  our  time,  to  see  numbers  of  men,  by  no 
means  wanting  in  some  kind  of  capacity,  not  with- 
out education,  and  conspicuous  for  diligence,  be- 
stirring themselves  to  gather  up  the  dead  relics 
of  past  time,  to  serve  as  food  for  the  present: 
— men  of  some  conscience,  too,  we  verily  believe, 
who  have  a  species  of  sincerity  in  the  faith  that 
from  the  dry  bones  they  can  produce  life ;  and 
who  have  arrived  so  far  at  least  in  understanding, 
as  to  feel  that  the  England  of  our  day  is  sick  at 
heart,  and  craving  for  some  restorative ; — ^but  who 
can  find  no  better  inspiration  than  the  idea  of 
cramming  down  her  panting  throat,  the  musty  rags 
and  old  utensils  of  "  medicBval piety,"  Is  it  possible 
.  to  believe  that  the  prophets  of  this  school  can  be 
thorc/ughly  in  earnest  in  what  they  do,  and 
advise? — that  their  desire  to  learn  what  is  truly 
the  want  of  the  day,  and  its  remedy,  has  been 
strong  enough  to  force  them  into  the  real  presence 
of  things  around  and  above  them,  with  resolute 
will  to  see,  instead  of  dreaming,  or  pla3ring  with 
the  shows  of  sentimental  illusions?  Their  im- 
pressions, we  fear,  are  but  skin  deep ;  and  these 
antiquarian  fopperies,  mere  idola  specilSf  the  off- 
spring of  impulses,  which,  in  sane  minds,  give 
way  before  the  supreme  desire  of  truth,  when  it  is 
really  worshipped,  and  better  loved  than  the  in- 
duigence  of  an  affected  fancy.  That  such  delusions 
may  be  pursued,  for  a  time,  with  eagerness  enough, 
found  sects,  and  even  supply  pseudo  martyrs, 
history  has  already  made  known :  that  they 
will  vanish,  like  vapours  before  the  sunbeams,  at 
the  approach  of  the  light  of  genuine  truth  and 
thorough  devotion,  all  must  religiously  believe,  who 
feel  that  not  in  barren  forms,  but  in  fniitful  spiritual 
life,  are  these  sacred  existences  made  manifest. 

The  conviction  will  not  aUow  any  one  to  notice 
without  regret,  such  tendencies  as  would  subdue  to 
the  service  of  a  sect,  the  free  genius  of  art ;  which, 
in  its  proper  and  purest  sense,  is  but  another  ex- 


pression of  the  Infinite  and  the  Divine,  in  a  special 
mode  of  beauty,  whether  in  form,  language,  or 
sound.  As  for  music,  which  is  the  immediate 
subject  of  these  remarks,  we  are  persuaded  that  the 
attempt  to  promote  its  cultivation,  by  developing 
its  uses  as  the  mere  organ,  of  any  party,  is  to  cast 
it  back,  rather  than  to  promote  the  advance  we 
desire.  It  is  the  property  of  all  imaginative  art  to 
resile  from  contact  with  applied  uses ;  like  those 
etherial  essences,  which  we  are  told  refuse  to  com- 
bine with  other  elements.  It  is  complete  in  itself, 
and  must  be  loved  for  its  own  sake.  Its  exoeUenee 
consbts  in  the  entire  independent  development  of 
its  internal  powers,  and  can  only  be  disturbed  and 
clouded  by  the  attempt  to  force  it  into  an  employ- 
ment foreign  to  its  nature.  This  endeavour,  on 
which  the  whole  structure  of  criticism  on  Foetiy 
and  the  Fine  Arts  was  founded,  during  the  supre- 
macy of  the  French  school,  proceeds  from  an  entire 
oversight  of  the  distinction  between  the  two  ele- 
ments which  it  vainly  sought  to  reconcile,  by 
making  the  spiritual  a  mere  handmaid  to  the 
material  demands  of  existence.  Between  them  no 
such  forced  alliance  is  possible.  Their  principles 
are  the  two  opposite  poles  of  our  being, — ^neoesdtr 
and  liberty.  The  useful  and  practical  ends  of  lif^ 
the  importance  of  which  none  but  a  madman  win 
underrate,  are  bound  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  for- 
mer ;  to  adjust  our  actions  to  what  it  requires,  and 
to  render  clear  and  smooth  our  course  within  its 
absolute  limits.  The  freedom  of  the  human  soul, 
its  claim  to  partake  of  something  beyond  the 
restraints  of  its  temporary  state,  finds  utterance 
in  Poetry  and  Art ;  flies  from  the  actual,  the 
imperfect,  and  the  absolute,  to  seek  in  thdr  idol 
creations  images  of  the  possible,  the  perfect,  the 
unconditional,  reflected  from  that  higher  sphere  of 
which  it  feels  itself  a  denizen,  and  towards  which 
it  is  ever  striving  upwards  from  its  imprisonment 
on  earth.  To  bind  this  liberal  principle  to  the 
tasks  of  its  severe  rival  can  only  confuse  the  action 
of  both.  Each  has  its  part  to  fulfil  in  fsshionraf 
the  life  of  man ;  in  appointing  his  duties  here,  in 
preparing  him  for  a  state  hereafter.  But  they 
must  for  ever  remain  distinct  and  separate  in  their 
very  essence,  as  well  as  in  their  fitting  applica- 
tion and  expressions.  Until  this  be  felt  an^l 
regarded,  there  is  no  healthy  progress  to  be  expected 
for  the  Fine  Arts.  They  must  be  sought  for 
what  they  are,  not  for  what  they  may  help  other 
things  to  become.  Nor  b  their  influence  to  be  made 
subordinate  to  any  limited  ends  whatever;  it  is 
precious,  because  it  is  of  itself  alone,  —  and  most 
perfectly  so  when  free  from  all  incoherent  re- 
straints,— a  living  utterance  of  the  Beautiful,  avoioe 
calling  to  men,  amidst  their  daily  labours,  to  look 
upwards  and  feel  the  existence  of  things,  which 
are  not  wholly  of  the  earth ;  a  sensible  reflection 
of  the  Eternal  on  the  surface  of  the  pasung  dements 
of  life !  And  is  not  this  enough,  to  be  worshipped 
for  its  own  sake?  Amidst  the  multitude  of 
realities,  which  weigh  us  down  to  the  duMt,  have 
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we  any  need  to  materialize  those  finer  influences) 
which  soothe  the  infinite  desire  of  the  soul  with 
emotions  of  its  higher  capacities,  and  appease 
the  longing  that  no  imperfect  object  can  satisfy? 
We  see  how  these  have  been  granted  by  Natnie, 
with  a  liberal  hand,  in  her  manifold  objects  of  ex- 
ternal beanty,  to  which  no  material  use  is  assigned ; 
in  the  various  delights  created  to  refine  the  intel- 
lectual sense  of  beauty;  and  which,  like  her 
flowers,  her  lovely  sky-colours,  her  rapture-giving 
breezes,  are  strewn  over  the  merely  practical 
necessities  of  being,  to  remind  us  of  a  higher  life, 
and  fill  us  with  ideas  of  perfection,  that  here 
the  soul  can  only  perceive  in  remote  glimpses. 
Sach  is  the  mission  of  true  Art,  and  it  is  only  on  a 
perception  of  this  supreme  law  of  its  nature,  that 
its  proper  dignity  can  be  raised,  its  perfection  at- 
tained, and  its  beneficent  influences  fully  enjoyed. 
To  many,  this  view  of  the  subject  will  appear 
extravagant— enthusiastic — ^fanciful.  It  has  been 
u«ual  to  regard  the  musical  art,  especially,  as  a 
trivial  and  rather  questionable  minister  to  the 
idle  pastime  of  an  hour,  •—  a  thing  of  no  use^  and 
nther  apt,  indeed,  to  be  mischievously  abused. 
That  it  is  utterly  useless,  in  the  sense  in  which 
ploughs  and  steam-engines  are  useful,  we  may  not 
only  admit,  but  shall  joyfully  maintain,  if  we  pur- 
sue the  idea  of  -what  is  really  to  be  sought  in  such 
choice  gifts  of  nature.  That  it  has  been  degraded 
to  Yeiy  base  employments,  and,  thrown  amidst 
much  that  is  worthless  and  vicious,  has  scarcely 
ever  appeared  in  its  real  character,  is  true  enough 
also;  equally  true  it  is,  that  this  degradation 
Mid  ita  consequences  are  owing  to  its  neglect  from 
mistaken  ideas  of  its  worth  and  tendency.  The 
voice  of  nature  cannot  be  wholly  stifled :  —  usque 
Wtfrrrt;— but  you  may  confuse  its  utterance, 
and  untune  its  melodies  by  denying  them  to  all 
hut  rude  organs.  So  it  has  been  with  music  in 
these  islands,  since  the  religious  wars.  The  im- 
pulse which  prompts  the  light  heart  to  sing,  — 
the  quick  ear  to  delight  in  rhythm  and  harmony, 
^U  make  way,  whatever  prejudice  or  austerity 
niay  do  to  repress  it.  But,  by  refusing  it  free 
expression,  by  withholding  the  cultivation  that 
*very  art  requires  to  become  sensibly  perfect  in  its 
outward  type,  by  banishing  it  to  the  haunts  of  the 
frivolous,  the  idle,  and  the  dissolute,  we  have  done 
all  in  our  power  to  deprive  it  of  natural  growth 
and  pure  utterance :  —  shall  we  wonder,  then,  to 
find  it  the  imperfect  questionable  thing  we  have 
striven  to  make  it  ?  That  it  has  continued,  amidst 
all  these  disadvantages,  to  play  like  a  sunbeam  in 
the  lower  sphere  to  which  our  ignorance  and  want 
of  feeling  have  banished  it; — that  it  still  has  been 
able,  however  perverted  and  contemned,  to  stir  the 
hearts  with  an  irresistible  charm,  and  to  raise  and 
purify  those  even  who  have  known  it  merely 
as  a  sensual  gratification,  —  this,  alone,  might 
tell  us  its  true  vocation  and  better  capabilities. 
It  should  teach  us  what  a  purifier  and  charm  of 
life  we  might  have  found  in  music,  had  it  been 
i^deemed  from  unworthy  disgrace,  and  honoured 
'with  the  liberal  culture  required  to  develop  its 
Jiigher  influences,  by  perfecting  its  expression, 
and  raising  the  tone  of  its  admirers. 


One  of  the  world's  great  men,  Martin  Luther, 
had  a  revelation  of  this  truth,  amongst  othera 
which  have  changed  the  fate  of  empires.  He  be- 
stirred himself  to  establish  the  study  of  music  in 
all  the  communities  founded  on  the  evangelical 
creed  ;  and  this,  not  in  any  degree  as  a  direct  ally 
in  his  warfare  against  the  Roman  Catholios.  He 
believed  that  music  was  a  gift  of  God ;  that  its 
use  was  especially  becoming  in  praises  of  its 
author ;  hut  was  also,  by  itself,  of  excellent  value 
at  all  times.  In  the  education,  therefore,  of  all 
who  followed  him,  he  was  careful  to  provide  the 
means  of  exercising  this  divine  art ;  and  laid 
down  a  system  of  musical  tuition,  enjoined  in 
every  Lutheran  parish  school,  which  has  continued 
in  force  throughout  nearly  three  centuries.  What 
fruit  this  seed  has  borne,  all  educated  persons 
know.  In  Germany  alone,  of  all  countries,  is 
music  a  common  domestic  friend,  instead  of  being, 
as  elsewhere,  an  outcast,  a  prostitute,  or  a  mounte- 
bank. Its  cultivation  is  thought  no  folly,  its 
practice  introduces  no  excess,  is  exposed  to  no 
peculiar  temptations;  the  whole  land  is  filled  with 
its  cheerful  voice,  and  with  a  gratefiol  feeling  of  its 
value,  as  a  heavenly  companion  ai^ongst  the  cares 
of  daily  life.  At  the  same  time,  its  highest  crea- 
tions have  silently  grown,  in  that  country,  to  a 
perfection  elsewhere  unknown.  It  is  needless  to 
name  Bach,  H&ndel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beet- 
hoven ;  authors  of  the  greatest  works  that  music 
lias  yet  produced,  and  the  genuine  ofispring  of 
the  soil  on  which  Luther's  powerful  hand  cast  the 
first  seed.  For,  although  of  these  great  composers 
some  were  bom  Roman  Catholics,  in  Catholic  states, 
it  was  at  an  era  when  the  original  growth,  fostered 
by  Luther,  had  already  spread  over  the  whole 
land,  and  shed  its  fruits  over  regions  which 
were  remote  enough  from  the  root  which  gave 
them  birth.  Such  virtue  is  there  in  the  true 
thought  and  the  genial  insight  of  a  single  man  ;^ 
and  such  is  the  stature  to  which  an  art  may  rise, 
when  it  is  sustained  by  the  understanding  love 
of  a  whole  people,  and  viewed,  at  its  proper  height, 
as  one  of  the  minor  revelations,  an  avatar  of  the 
beautifiil. 

That  a  conscious  regard  of  this  kind  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  production  of  high  excellence  in  the 
fine  arts,  it  would  be  absurd  to  maintain.  In  some 
spots,  peculiarly  favoured  by  nature,  at  certain 
seasons-^ as  in  the  Greece  of  Pericles,  and  the 
Italy  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
there  arise  spontaneous  enthusiastic  impulses, 
which  seem  like  the  emotions  of  a  superior  instinct, 
developed  in  a  fervid  glow  of  production,  in  which 
excellence  of  the  rarest  kind  has  been  attained. 
The  painter  of  the  Sieila  Cupola,  the  composer  of 
the  mass  of  Pope  Marcellus,  may  possibly  have 
had  no  distinct  vision  or  divine  ideal  of  their 
respective  arts,  but  merely  have  obeyed  an  irre- 
sistible desire  to  embody  the  conceptions  which 
were  struggling  within  them  for  utterance.  That 
many  of  the  greatest  Italian  artists  had  a  clear 
notion  of  the  spiritual  dignity  of  their  calling, 
is,  indeed,  perfectly  well  known  That  others, 
whose  hands  were  employed  in  the  service  of  a 
religion  they  were  taught  to  reverence,  wrought 
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in  a  still  higher  mood,  is  no  less  certain;  and 
this  sense  of  devout  consecration  has  breathed  on 
the  works  of  some  earlier  artists  a  spirit  of  purity 
and  solemn  loveliness  that  has  never  been  effaced 
or  equalled  since.  But  it  may  be  at  once  admitted, 
that  there  may  be  a  very  rich  development,  for  a 
season,  in  a  genial  soil,  of  art,  which  has  no  such 
elevated  principle.  This,  however,  we  may  ob- 
serve, has  never  yet  been  witnessed,  but  in  the 
fresh  youth  of  a  highly  endowed  race,  under  a 
happy  climate ;  when  the  enthusiastic  rapture 
that  the  discovery  of  a  new  vein  of  beauty  awakens, 
has  given  to  its  pursuit  a  kind  of  eager  devotion, 
like  that  of  the  lover  to  his  mistress^  which,  during 
its  heyday,  exercises  the  elevating  influence  of  love 
on  all  whom  it  touches.  The  passion  is  vehement, 
unconscious,  brief  in  its  duration,  and  fugitive  in 
its  effects,  if  not  supported  by  a  clearer  insight, 
and  a  calmer  devotion.  Still  it  iff  a  worship  and 
a  sacrifice ;  and  while  the  emotion  preserves  its 
warmth,  seeks  to  raise  rather  than  degrade  its 
object.  But  there  is  no  instance  of  even  the 
happiest  oiganization  having  prolonged  this  kind 
of  summer  of  the  arts,  in  any  country,  beyond  the 
date  of  its  first  enthusiastic  period.  The  instinctive 
rapture  of  a  passionate  and  sensitive  race  may, 
while  it  lasts,  advance  them  to  a  fulness  and 
glory  of  which  less  favoured  nations  are  incapable : 
but  this  excitement  alone  will  not  preserve  their 
excellence,  or  continue  their  production  by  even  the 
highest  natural  endowments.  When  the  bloom  of  this 
passion  wanes,  and  there  is  no  placid  and  respectful 
feeling  of  the  true  objects  of  art  to  replace  its  im- 
pulses, the  descent  is  as  rapid  as  its  rise  was  sudden. 
In  proof  of  this,  we  need  only  look  at  the  miserable 
state,  at  the  present  moment,  of  music  and  paint- 
ing in  Italy.  The  national  organization  is  as  fine 
as  ever;  the  desire  to  excel,  and  the  reward  of  suc- 
cess are  still  there, — yet  what  is  the  testimony  of 
all  who  visit  that  land?  It  still  produces  the 
richest  voices,  the  most  perfect  individual  musi- 
cians :  but  its  music  is  sunk  into  the  lowest  state 
of  sensual  decrepitude.  The  great  schools  of  church 
composition  are  extinct, — ^in  Mozart's  time,  indeed, 
they  were  already  rapidly  decaying.  Instrumental 
works  are  things  unknown.  The  cathedral  audiences 
listen  to  airs  from  flimsy  operas,  massacred  by  an 
oiganist,  who  barely  knows  the  common  rudiments 
of  his  noble  charge.  Even  Opera,  the  once  favourite 
object  of  a  voluptuous  taste,  grows  more  and  more 
tuneless  and  vapid  in  each  new  hand.  While  there 
is  hardly  a  comer  of  Europe  where  you  may  not  hear 
the  best  Italian  compositions  of  a  better  day,  you  seek 
in  vain  to  enjoy  them  in  Italy ;  where,  indeed,  the 
only  music  to  be  heard  at  all,  is,  by  the  testimony 
of  all  competent  judges,  worse  by  many  degrees 


than  any  thing  of  the  kind  elsewhere.  Is  not  this 
a  striking  instance  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  most 
exquisite  natural  capacities  alone  to  ensure  the 
progress,  or  even  prevent  the  entire  decay  of  art, 
when  it  is  deprived  of  its  due  character,  and  pur- 
sued in  a  spirit  which  degrades  it? 

This  flight  to  the  other  side  of  the  Alps  is  not, 
as  it  may  seem,  a  very  wide  digression  from  the 
tenor  of  our  way,  which  first  led  us  to  the  uses  and 
prospects  of  Music  in  our  own  islands.  If  we  find 
that  nothing  but  a  pure  regard  and  a  dear  8en» 
of  its  essence,  can  preserve  the  growth  and  beautr 
of  Art,  in  its  very  birth-place,  we  may  surely  lesro 
something  from  hence  of  the  only  manner  in 
which  we  can  hope  to  domesticate  it  as  a  living  and 
beneficent  inflaence,  in  a  land  from  which  it  has  b^eo 
so  long  banished,  and  where  it  only  exists  by  a  kind 
of  precarious  and  contemptuous  sufferance.  rn« 
**  duty  and  advantage"  of  making  the  free  gift  of 
music  our  own,  are  far  too  general,  that  we  shoold 
permit  it  to  be  engrossed  by  any  section  of  a  party, 
when  hoping  to  see  it  rescued  from  the  office  cf 
merely  tickling  the  ear  of  a  luxurious  cla5«. 
What  we  desire  is  a  general  catholic  cnltiration  cf 
a  serene  and  purifying  art,  loved  because  muse  is 
a  lovely  and  excellent  thing,  the  study  and  practice 
of  which,  for  its  own  sake,  is  gracious  both  in  the 
innocent  pleasure  it  gives,  and  in  the  influence  it 
unconsciously  exercises  ;  loved,  because  it  shoold 
be  the  welcome  companion  of  social  or  solitaiy 
hours,  the  becoming  accomplishment  of  the  well- 
bom,  the  blessed  recreation  of  the  humble,  a  thing 
altogether  too  universal  and  copious  a  blessing  to 
be  packed  up  in  a  disinterred  pyx,  or  restrained  to 
the  canticles  of  any  *'  Anglican"  sect  of  surplice- 
worshippers.  Let  them  sing  as  well  in  tune  &> 
Mr.  Hullah  can  get  them  to  learn  to  do ;  but  do 
not  let  him,  or  any  one  else  who  professes  a  lore 
for  the  art  he  teaches,  and  would  raise,  sadlv 
neglected  as  it  is  in  this  kingdom,  do  it  the  &t&l 
injury  of  making  it  exclusive,  or  laming  its  pro- 
gress by  tying  it  to  the  ceremonial  of  a  fsstidioiis 
party  of  professors,  whether  of  church  discipline, 
or  of  any  other  ism  whatever.  The  light  of  n&toie's 
free  gifts  is  not  to  be  kept  from  the  world  by  screen- 
ing it  for  the  use  of  those  who  like  to  sit  behind 
stained  glasses ;  but  was  given  to  enliven  all,  lik^ 
the  universal  air  and  sunshine ;  and,  as  its  ^qualitr 
is  not  strained,"  so  should  its  cultivation  be  libenl 
and  open.  In  the  pursuit  of  the  art  of  Music  e^ 
cially,  we  are  still  so  far  behind  the  rest  of  Europe, 
that  it  may  well  grieve  us  to  see  any  thing  that  once 
promised  to  render  its  study  and  practice  more 
popular,  breaking  off  into  bye- ways,  and  meddling 
with  fopperies  quite  foreign  to  its  natural  free  dis- 
position. 


ANSWER  TO  PROTEST  AGAINST  THE  BALLOT. 

[See  WordBworth'a  Poems,  vol.  v.  p.  391.] 


If  thou  hadst  seen  the  miscall'd  freeman  driven, 

Intimidated,  to  deny  his  right, 

And  by  his  act  increase  Oppression's  might; 

Or  forfeit  else  the  barren  pittance  given 

For  heavy  toil  from  hard-work'd  sinews  riven; 

Thus  robb'd  by  petty  power  of  that  high  meed. 

Felt  deep  within  by  him  who  acts  a  deed 


Approved  by  Conscience,  the  stem  wiU  of  Heaves; 

Then  wouldst  thou  say,  great  poet,  that  this  plan 

Was  sure  devised  in  purest  love  of  truth. 

Not  of  Pandora  but  Minernan, 

In  Virtue's  cause  still  to  preserve  our  youth; 

Then  wouldst  thou  speak  for  it  with  powerful  nkf. 

And  at  its  coming  bid  our  land  rejoice. 

F.  W.  H. 
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Hs  gemm'd  with  bads  his  lady's  yase, 
He  fed  her  favourite  tnrtle-doTe, 

But  elouded  was  his  once  bright  gaze; 
For  ah,  he  dared  not  tell  lUs  loTe; 

And  therefore  were  the  spirits  sad. 

Of  that  young  lovely  German  lad. 

His  lady  comes,  the  chaste,  the  fair, 
**  Go  search,  my  gentle  page,  each  bow'r, 

(She  cries,)  and  bring  to  deck  my  hair, 
The  rarest,  the  most  hidden  flow'r, 

And  as  a  boon  for  this  behest, 

111  give,  whatever  thou  shalt  request." 

With  bliss  too  ardent  to  be  told, 

The  boy's  possess'd.    ^  For  ah,"  saith  he, 
"  My  mistress  cares  for  me.    Behold, 

She  saith,  I'll  give  wkaU*er  U  be: 
111  do  her  will,  and  then  demand, 
As  the  dear  boon,  her  heart  and  hand, 

*The  rarest  flow'r— full  well  I  know 
Where  that  same  flow'ret  may  be  fonnd, 

High  on  a  rock,  I've  seen  one  grow. 
That  hangs  mid- way  'twixt  sky  and  ground: 

ni  scale  it,  and  the  blossoms  give 

To  her  for  whom  alone  I  live." 


Away  he  bounds ;  his  step  disdains 
The  earth;  hope  gives  him  pinions,  and 

The  precipice  at  length  he  gains. 
And  breathless  'fore  its  base  doth  stand; 

Then  with  a  pray'r  to  Mercy's  fount, 

The  eagle-hearted  youth  doth  mount. 

Up  mounts  he — ^all  for  late  he  dares, 
The  purple  flow'r  he  plucks,  and  fleet 

As  the  young  mountain  roe,  prepares 
To  plunge  the  depths  beneath  his  feet; 

Poising  his  well-knit  form,  before 

He  leaps  the  yawning  chasm  o'er. 

The  leap  is  ta'en  :  but  wo  alack. 
The  ledge  on  which  he  'lights  gives  way, 

Down  the  abyss  he  falleth  back, 
Death's  icy  bolt  no  power  can  stay; 

His  body  'neath  the  white  cliffs  steep 

Lies  stark— his  soul  the  angelt  keep. 

Thus  perish'd  he  ;  and  though  none  know 
Or  guess  his  fate,  yet  Nature  's  kind. 

And  mourns  him  oft,  when  drear  blasts  blow. 
And  through  the  flre-grove  sweeps  the  wind ; 

The  salt-sea  too  a  requiem  sad. 

Wails  to  the  lovely  German  lad.  G.  A. 


MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 

{Ccntinued  from  page  432  ofcwr  Jufy  number,) 


It  is  not  right)  that,  even  in  reviewing  a  guQty  age, 
we  should  belleye  in  charges  of  gross  crime,  on  the 
slightest  rumour  of  evidence  ;  bnt  a  knowledge  of 
the  social  condition  in  which  the  actors  lived, 
smooths  the  way  to  an  opinion,  when  there  is 
otherwise  a  considerable  body  of  evidence.  It 
would  not  be  fair  to  believe  of  Csesar  Borgia,  that 
it  was  by  his  deed  that  his  brother  John  was 
niardered,  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  without 
some  evidence ;  but  as  Cesar  headed  a  band  of  cut- 
throats and  poisoners,  much  less  evidence  would 
satisfy  the  historian  of  his  guilt,  than  would  be 
necessary  to  prove  that  Charles  I.  poisoned  his 
brother  Heniy.  The  court  of  France,  where  Mary 
Hred  daring  the  period  of  life  when  the  notions  of 
fight  and  wrong  are  formed^  was  conspicuous  for 
poisomngs,  and  other  secret  assassinations.  The 
charge  of  murder  was  of  course  frequently  made 
without  foundation  ;  but  one  accustomed  to  hear 
of  it  as  the  natural  means  of  revenging  an  injury, 
or  removing  a  troublesome  neighbour,  would  not 
acquire  a  wholesome  horror  of  such  deeds.  Her 
own  husband  Francis  was  said  to  have  been 
killed  by  a  barber  shaving  him  with  a  poisoned 
^or.  That  great  tragedy  of  national  perfidy 
and  crime,  the  Bartholomew  massacre,  was  a  sub- 
sequent fruit  of  the  morality  in  which  she  had 
^Q  trained ;  and  indeed  her  own  immediate 
eternal  relations  were  among  the  most  active 
perpetrators  of  its  horrors.  Sudi  being  the  nature 
of  the  people  from  among  whom  she  came,  is  it 
likely  that  she  would  be  purified  by  contact  with 
the  Ruthvens,  Mortons,  Damleys,  and  Bothwells, 
among  whom  her  lot  was  cast  in  Scotland?  We 
^t  over  many  historical  difficulties,  by  reflecting 
on  what  things  may,  and  what  things  may  not  be 
^ixpected,  of  persons  in  this   or    that    position. 

VOL.  XIII.— KO.  CLIl. 


Mirabeau  the  elder  thought  there  could  be  no- 
thing more  natural  than  that,  when  there  were 
two  brothers  to  divide  the  world  between  them,  the 
one  should  put  the  other  to  death.  Probably  the 
old  marquis  argued  from  his  own  temper  and  dis- 
position ;  an  interpretation  one  would  not  put  on 
his  reasoning,  if,  instead  of  founding  on  an 
abstract  view  of  human  nature,  he  had  argued 
from  facts,  and  inferred  that  a  person  who  has 
been  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  murders  in  one 
country,  is  in  good  training  for  countenancing 
them  in  another.  The  young  lady  who  reads 
many  romances,  where  beautiful  women  are 
terribly  ill  used  by  old  and  ugly  men,  has  derived 
from  literature  no  idea  of  a  lovely  murderess  ;  and 
would  be  still  less  able  to  fill  the  picture  from  her 
own  circle  of  acquaintance,  none  of  whom,  she 
feels  morally  convinced,  could,  however  disagree- 
able and  conceited  they  may  be,  be  induced  to 
murder  their  husbands.  But  the  Causes  Celebres 
tell  another  story. 

It  is  clear  that  if,  before  the  murder  of  Rizzio, 
Mary  despised  Darnley,  after  that  cruel  tragedy 
she  qualified  her  contempt  with  a  cordial  hatred. 
Accomplished,  gifted,  ardent,  and  exacting,  she 
was  not  of  the  nature  calmly  to  brook  slights 
and  insults  from  one  whom  her  foolish  fondness 
for  his  handsome  person  had  raised  to  such  a 
pinnacle  of  greatness.  Darnley  was  a  fool,  and  a 
paltry  guzzling  dissipated  fool.  He  drank  deep 
and  continuously;  kept  low  company  of  every 
kind  and  grade ;  and  ^owed  his  queenly  wife  too 
phiinly  that  constancy  to  one  object  was  too  dear  a 
price  to  pay  for  her  smiles.  He  was  a  sort  of  royal 
Tony  Lumpkin,  who  could  not  brook  the  restraints 
and  etiquettes  of  a  court,  and  must  always  be 
grubbing  among  the  lowest  and,  most  degrading 
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enjoyments.  The  mnrder  of  Riszio  was  attended 
with  circumstances  of  the  deepest  insult.  If  there 
be  no  reason  to  presume  that  the  queen  had  a 
criminal  intercourse  with  the  Italian,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  her  husband  charged  her  with  it, 
publicly  and  with  blunt  coarseness.  Was  a  high- 
spirited  woman  to  submit  to  this  ?  She  told  the 
perpetrators  it  would  be  dear  blood  to  some  of 
them.  Did  she  exclude  Damley  from  the  denun- 
ciation ? 

Meanwhile  another  and  a  darker  figure  comes 
across  the  stage;  one  with  a  conscience  no  less 
stained  with  guilt,  but  with  a  stronger  head  and 
a  firmer  heart.  We  never  saw  a  portrait  of 
BothwelL  Probably  it  might  disappoint  our  ima- 
gination, and  we  are  content  in  tlie  possession  of 
the  ideal  image.  To  us  he  seems  the  most  perfect 
historical  personationof  the  ruffian  of  romance.  We 
see  him  with  a  majestic  gloomy  brow,  a  swarthy 
complexion,  dark  fierce  eyes,  and  lips  expressive 
alike  of  treachery,  sensuality,  cruelty, and  firmness. 
The  incidents  of  his  history  are  singular  —  boldly 
grasping  at  a  crown — breaking  down  all  the  social 
and  moral  laws  to  attain  his  purpose,  and 
dragging  others  through  the  gap — defying  and  in- 
timidating the  banded  nobility  of  his  country — 
standing  fiercely  at  bay ;  and,  finally,  when  pursued, 
faithful  still  to  his  career  of  wickedness,  and  dying 
as  a  pirate  in  the  northern  seas :  Such  a  picture 
of  wickedness  and  courage-— of  successful  vilJany 
and  fatal  overthrow,  is  surely  nowhere  else  exem- 
plified in  general  history.  Mary  acknowledged 
the  influence  of  this  greater  spirit ; — what  a  con- 
trast to  the  paltry  creature  she  was  bound  to  call 
husband !  Courage  and  firmness  have  ever  exer< 
eised  the  strongest  influence  over  the  female  heart ; 
and,  between  two  bad  men,  he  who  was  both  bold 
and  bad  could  not  but  prevail. 

A  circumstance  occurred  soon  after  Rizzio's 
murder,  which,  in  spite  of  all  that  Prince  LabanoflF 
and  others  have  done  to  give  it  a  different  inter- 
pretatioUy  must  go  down  to  all  posterity  as  an 
undoubted  indication  of  the  depth  of  the  queen's 
criminal  attachment  to  Bothwell.  On  the  7th  of 
October,  1766,  he  was  severely  wounded  in  a  con- 
flict with  the  border  thieves  ;  so  severely  that  the 
reports  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  spies,  in  Scotland, 
announced  his  death.  Next  day  the  queen  arrived 
at  Jedburgh,  and  opened  the  sessions  of  the  Court 
of  Justiciary.  Her  proceeding  to  this  distant 
town,  where  she  was  in  the  middle  of  a  wild  tur- 
bulent people,  and  unattended  by  the  amenities  and 
enjoyments  of  her  court,  on  which  she  so  much 
depended,  is,  by  itself,  a  singular  circumstance ; 
buty  at  a  period  when  news  travelled  so  slowly,  it 
would  scarcely  be  just  to  connect  this  journey 
with  the  circumstance  of  Bothwell  having  been 
wounded  on  the  preceding  day.  A  few  days  sub- 
sequently, however,  she  took  horse,  with  a  few 
attendanta,  crossed  the  wild  border  country,  and 
Tisited  Bothwell  on  his  sick-bed.  The  incident 
was  strange  enough  to  leave  an  enduring  recollec- 
tion in  the  traditions  of  the  borderers,  of  the  loca- 
lities connected  with  the  queens  wild  ride.  She 
remained  two  hours  at  his  stronghold,  the  castle 
of  H«rmitage»  "to  Bothwell's  great  pleasure  and 


contentment,"  as  Lord  Scrope  writes  to  Cecil,  and 
then  galloped  back  as  she  had  come.  It  was  a 
spirited  act,  and  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  The 
whole  journey,  amounting  to  nearly  fifty  miltt, 
over  bog  and  moor  and  mountain-steeps,  lay  tbroogh 
that  district  where  no  post-chaise  had  been  seeo 
in  Scott's  childhood — the  land  of  wild  freebooters, 
who  would  have  as  handily  carried  off  her 
sovereign  majesty,  and  ensconced  her  in  one  of 
their  peel  towers,  a  general  hostage  for  the 
safety  of  unnumbered  offenders  against  the  lav, 
as  they  afterwards  kidnapped  the  Lord  President 
of  the  Court  of  Session,  while  walking  on  the 
sands  of  Leith,  endeavouring  to  solve  some 
knotty  question  of  law  on  which  he  was  called  to 
give  judgment.  "  She  did  not,"  says  Biship 
Keith,  "  think  her  person  in  security  in  tbe  midst 
of  so  many  loose  vagabonds,  who  might  easily 
have  conveyed  her  into  England  in  a  few  hours." 
The  result  was  a  burning  fever,  whether  occasion- 
ed by  her  exertions,  or  by  the  state  of  mind  which 
tempted  her  to  undertake  such  an  escapade,— i^r  br 
both.  The  apologetic  narrator  tells  ua  that  Msn* 
wanted  to  know,  from  the  very  best  source,  th 
real  state  of  the  southern  districts  of  her  dnni- 
nions  ;  that  business  was  the  sole  end  and  motive 
of  the  journey,  and  that  she  expected  to  receiw 
from  Bothwell  such  information  as  no  one  else  omli 
provide  her  with.  Had  he  been  able  to  give  her 
any  secret  information  about  the  Guises,  or  Philip 
of  Spain, — to  impart  to  her  news  from  the  council- 
chamber  of  Elizabeth, — or  to  tell  any  of  thw 
secrets  from  other  courts,  which  sovereigns  lore 
to  hear  and  keep  to  themselves,  we  might  imairiM 
a  considerable  effort  made  for  a  personal  inter- 
view. But  that  this  wild  ride,  with  all  its  dangers, 
should  have  been  encountered  for  tbe  sake  of  a 
personal  knowledge  about  outbreaks  with  whic!i 
it  was  the  part  of  the  justiciar  and  the  hangrasa 
to  deal,  —  that  no  person  among  her  zealuus  cuw- 
tiers  or  grave  councillors  could  procure  the  neces- 
sary information  on  these  vulgar  matters  conn^i- 
ed  with  the  administration  of  justice,  and  "the 
state  of  the  country," — we  cannot  believe.  N^ 
no.  Wisdom  shakes  her  head.  Princes,  in  that  ace 
especially,  were  not  so  anxious  to  undertake  th? 
grubbing  labours  of  "  the  business  of  tbe  country. 
In  truth,  it  was  an  incident  that,  standing  h}  it- 
self, would  have  been  inexplicable  :  connecte^l  wita 
subsequent  events,  it  stands  fortli  in  light  all  to-^ 
clear  and  damnatory. 

The  Queen's  illness  was  frightful  and  raiseraHe. 
Her  exclamation,  that  she  wished  herself  dtac, 
and  the  other  strange  thoughts  disturbing  he: 
mind,  were  marked  by  those  around  her,  a=^ 
treasured  up  with  the  other  records  of  her  ^y 
ward  fate.  Meanwhile  there  were  not  TraDT.: 
tempters  to  put  vile  thoughts  in  her  min^' 
Damley,  who  was  isolated  and  slighted— p^rh^F' 
afraid,  proposed  to  leave  the  country ;  but  th» 
project  was  not  executed.  A  divorce  ^vas  nex- 
proposed ;  and  why  it  was  not  adopted  is  not  per- 
fectly clear,  unless  through  the  supposition  that  ttf 
principal  conspirators  thought  it  a  stupU  ^^^ 
clumsy  expedient,  and  remembered  the  robl«'« 
proverb,  moriui  non  mordent.    Seewtary  Msitlaw. 
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at  this  junctnTe,  threw  forward  such  shadows  of 
coming  events,  as  it  would  have  required  a  more 
obtuse  mind  than  Mary's  to  fail  in  comprehending. 
He  said,  ^'  Madam,  mind  ye  not  we  are  here  of 
the  principal  of  your  grace's  nobility  and  council, 
that  shall  not  find  the  mean  well  to  make  your 
loajesty  quit  of  him  without  prejudice  of  your 
son;  and  albeit  that  my  lord  of  Murray,  here 
present,  be  little  less  scrupulous  for  a  Protestant 
Qor  your  grace  is  for  a  Papist,  I  am  assured  he 
will  look  through  his  fingers  thereto,  and  will 
behold  our  doings,  and  say  nothing  thereto."  Mr. 
Tytler,  who  gives  us  this  sententious  speech,  says, 
by  way  of  comment,  that  it  '*  alarmed  the  queen, 
who  instantly  replied,  that  it  was  her  pleasure 
nothing  should  be  done  by  which  any  spot  could 
be  laid  upon  her  honour ;  better,"  said  she,  *'  per- 
mit the  matter  remain  in  the  state  it  is,  abiding 
till  God  in  his  goodness  put  remedy  thereto, 
[than]  that  ye,  believing  to  do  me  service,  may 
possibly  turn  to  my  hurt  or  displeasure."  To 
this  Lethingthon  replied,  **  Madam,  let  us  to 
guide  the  business  among  us,  and  your  grace 
shall  see  nothing  but  good,  and  approved  of  by 
parliament."  Such  a  dialogue  shows  that  Mary 
did  not  very  jealously  conceal  her  anxiety  to  get 
rid  of  her  bonds ;  and  indicates  the  conviction  of 
Lethington,  that  he  needed  not  to  be  very  fasti* 
dioQs  about  the  plans  he  suggested.  Her  answer, 
in  some  measure,  reminds  one  of  the  Irish  gentle- 
man's instruction,  to  be  sure  not  to  duck  the  pro- 
cess server  in  the  horse- pond.  It  is,  at  all  events, 
pretty  clear  that,  after  such  a  conversation — apart 
altogether  from  the  other  indications  of  a  secret 
understanding  with  the  conspirators,  Mary  must 
have  been  fully  prepared  for  a  "  blow  up.'' 

A  party  of  the  nobles  having  settled,  with  each 
other,  the  main  point,  that  Darnley  should  be  got 
rid  of,  proceeded,  like  proper  cautious  honest- 
minded  Scotsmen  as  they  were,  to  have  the  stipu- 
lations and  conditions  put  into  legal  form.  They 
judged,  according  to  the  vulgar  maxim,  that  it  is 
best  to  have  every  thing  in  black  and  white  ;— it 
prevents  all  awkward  misunderstandings.  With 
all  the  reliance  which  honest  discreet  men  natu- 
rally have  on  each  other,  especially  when  united 
in  a  good  cause,  it  is  well  to  have  every  thing 
distinctly  set  forth,  that  no  one  may  misunder- 
stand the  position  in  which  he  stands  to  his  neigh- 
bours. So,  as  in  the  case  of  the  murder  of  Rizzio, 
a  *^  Band,"  or  bond  was  prepared  and  signed,  three 
months  before  the  deed  was  done.  The  legal  spirit  is 
strong  in  Scotland ;  and  a  power  of  rectifying  all 
irregularites  is  supposed  to  lie  in  the  "forms  of 
ityle."  One  of  the  most  exterminating  of  the 
fierce  measures  adopted  against  the  Covenanters 
was,  by  "  taking  out  letters  of  lawborrows  against 
them,"  which  b  equivalent  to  "  swearing  the 
peace,"  in  England.  Let  us  imagine  the  secretary 
for  Ireland  presenting  himself  before  a  justice  of 
peace,  in  Tipperary,  and  requiring  the  whole  po- 
pulation to  find  recognisances  to  keep  tlie  peace ; 
and  we  have  the  letters  of  lawborrows.  Down  to 
the  middle  of  last  century,  the  Highland  rievers, 
who  took  black  mail  for  sparing  the  cattle  of  the 
neighbooxiiig  Lowland  l^s,  had  tho  conditioni 


of  their  agreement  drawn  up  in  a  '^  band ;"  and,  in 
the  old  Statistical  Account,*  there  is  a  contract, 
dated  in  1741,  between  James  Graham  of  Glen- 
gyle  on  the  one  part,  '*  and  the  gentlemen,  heri- 
tors, and  tenants  hereto  subscribing  on  the  other 
part,"  by  which,  for  a  tax  of  four  per  cent, 
on  the  valued  rent,  James  Graham  undertakes  to 
"  keep  the  lands  subscribed  for  and  annexed  to 
the  respective  subscriptions,  scaithless,  if  any  loss 
be  sustained  by  the  heritorsi  tenants,  or  i|L- 
habitants  thereof,  through  the  stealing  and  awaj- 
taking  of  their  cattle,  horses,  or  sheep ;  and  that  for 
the  space  of  seven  years  complete,  from  and  after 
the  term  of  Whitsunday  next  to  come ;  and,  for 
that  efi'ect,  either  to  return  the  cattle  so  stolen 
from  time  to  time,  or  otherwise,  within  six  months 
after  the  theft  committed,  to  make  payment  to 
the  persons  from  whom  they  were  stolen,  of  their 
true  value."  But  we  are  wandering  from  one 
piece  of  business  to  another.  Let  us  return  to  the 
transaction  for  bringing  the  life  of  Darnley  to  an 
abrupt  conclusion. 

There  was  at  that  time  an  able,  industrious 
persevering  young  man,  by  name  James  Balfour, 
who,  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  rose  step 
by  step,  till  he  became  Lord  President  of  the  Court 
of  Session.  To  him  appears  to  have  been  cQmmitt«d 
the  important  task  of  preparing  this  onerous  docu* 
ment.  It  was  a  delicate  duty,  requiring  expe^tneaa 
and  prudence ;  and  the  employment  of  Balfour  on 
the  occasion,  shows  that  he  was  a  man  eminently 
worthy  of  confidence.  A  part  of  this  preciouy 
document  has  been  preserved  as  a  precedent  ia 
conveyancing,  for  modern  use,  and  stands  thus : — 
'^  That  for  sa  mikle  it  was  thought  expedient  and 
maist  profitable  for  the  commoun  wealth,  by  the 
haill  nobilitie  and  lords  under  subscryvit,  that  sic 
ane  young  fool  and  proud  tyrane  soold  not  rein 
or  bear  rule  over  tbame;  and  that  for  dy verse 
causes  thairfor,  that  thay  all  had  condudit  that 
he  sould  be  put  oflF,  by  ane  way  or  uther ;  and 
whosoever  sould  take  the  deid  in  hand,  or  do  it^ 
they  sould  defend  and  fortifie  it  as  thameselfiB,  for 
it  sould  be  every  ane  of  their  awin,  reckonity  and 
halden  done  be  themselffs."  t 

It  was  on  Sunday,  the  9th  of  Febrmuy,  1507, 
that  the  pledge  in  this  contract  waa  redeemed,  and 
the  *^  young  fool "  waa  **  put  ofif."  It  may  amnae 
the  reader  to  have  before  him  a  part  of  the  evi- 
dence given  by  the  witnesses,  with  which  no 
farther  liberty  is  taken  on  the  present  occasion 
than  a  modification  of  the  spelling  of  tha  more 
peculiar  and  grotesque  words.  William  Pourie^ 
servitor  to  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  depones,— 
*'That  the  same  day  the  king  was  slain  at  night, 
the  Erie  Bothwell,  accompanyt  with  James 
Ormestoun  of  that  ilk.  Hob  Ormestoun,  his  fathsr- 
bruther,  John  Hepbume  of  Bolton,  and  John  Hay, 
younger,  gaid  together  to  ane  counsel  in  the  nedder 
haU  of  the  said  Earl  Bothwell's  lodging  in  the 
Abbey,  about  four  hours  afternoon,  or  thereby, 
and  remainet  therein  two  hours  or  thereby. — 
Quhat  they  did  or  sayed,  he  knows  not.     That 
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John  Hepbume  of  Bolton,  at  ten  hours  at  evin, 
commandit  the  Deponant  and  Pat.  Wilson  to  take 
up  ane  carriage  of  twa  maills,  the  ane,  ane  trank, 
and  the  other  ane,  ane  lederin  mail,  whilks  were 
lying  in  the  nedder  hall ;  quhilk  the  deponant  and 
the  said  Fat.  put  on  and  chargit  upon  two  horses 
of  my  lords,  the  ane  being  his  roan  horse,  and 
cariet  ye  same  to  ye  gate  of  the  enteres  of  the 
Black  Friers,  and  there  laid  the  same  doun; 
quhan  the  Erie  Bothwell,  accompaniet  with  Robert 
Ormestoun  and  Paris,  called  French  Paris,  and 
uther  twa  quhilks  had  cloaks  about  their  faces, 
met  the  saids  deponer  and  Pat.  Wilson.  And  that 
young  Tallo,  the  Laird  of  Ormestoun,  and  young 
Hepburn  of  Bolton  was  awaitand  upon  the  deponer 
and  Pat.  Wilson  within  the  same  gate :  and  that 
there  the  said  three  persones  within  the  said  gate, 
ressaved  the  said  twa  charges,  quhilk  the  deponer 
knew  to  be  powder,  because  the  same  was  in  sundry 
polks  within  the  said  mail  and  trunk :  and  the 
deponer  and  said  Patrick  Wilson  helped  them  in 
with  the  same :  and  the  powder  being  taken  from 
them,  the  said  John  Hepburn  of  Bolton  sent  this 
deponer  for  candle,  and  that  he  coft  [bought]  six 
halfpenny  candle  fra  (xordie  Bum's  wife  in  the 
Cowgate,  and  deliverit  to  the  said  John :  and  the 
said  persons,  receivers  of  the  powder,  had  ane 
towel  with  them,  with  a  little  lighted  candle :  and 
the  said  persons,  within  the  said  gate,  oppenet  the 
trunk  and  mail,  and  took  out  the  polks  with  the 
powder :  and  every  ane  of  them  took  yane  upon 
his  back  or  under  his  arm,  and  carried  the  same 
away  to  the  back  wall  of  the  yard  that  is  next 
the  trees,  and  there  the  said  Laird  of  Ormiston, 
John  Hepburn  of  Bolton,  and  young  Tallo,  ressavit 
the  powder  fra  them,  and  would  suffer  the  deponer 
and  his  marrow  to  pass  na  farther. 

*'  And  when  the  deponer  and  his  marrow  [com- 
panion] came  back  again  to  the  said  Friar  gate, 
the  twa  horse  that  carried  the  said  mail  and  trunk 
were  away,  and  yit  they  carried  the  saids  mail 
and  trunk  again  to  the  abbey  ;  and,  as  they  came 
up  the  Black-friar  Wynd,  the  queen's  grace  was 
gangand  before  them  with  lighted  torches.  And 
that  the  deponer  and  his  marrow  being  comen  to 
the  said  earl's  lodgings  in  the  abbey,  they  tarreyed 
there  an  hour  or  mair,  and  then  the  said  earl 
came  in;  and  immediately  took  off  his  clothes  that 
were  on  :  viz.  a  pair  of  black  velvet  hose  trussed 
with  silver,  and  ane  doublet  of  satin  of  the  same 
maner ;  and  put  on  ane  other  pair  of  black  hose, 
and  ane  doublet  of  canvas,  and  took  his  said  riding 
cloak  about  him,  and  incontinent  passed  forth 
accompanied  wiUi  French  Paris,  the  deponer, 
Greorge  Dalgleish,  and  Pat.  Wilson,  and  came 
down  the  turnpike,  and  along  the  back  wall  of 
the  queen's  garden,  till  they  came  to  the  back  of 
the  cunyie  house  [coin  house  or  mint]  and  the 
back  of  the  stables,  while  they  came  to  the  Canon- 
gate.  And  depones,  that  as  they  came  to  the  gate 
of  the  queen's  south  garden,  the  twa  centinels  that 
stood  at  the  gate  that  gangs  to  the  utter  close 
speirit  at  them,  *  Quha  is  that  1 '  and  they 
answered,  *  Friends.'  The  centinel  speirit,  *  What 
friends?'  and  they  answered,  *  My  Lord  Both- 
well's  friends.' " 


To  be  my  Lord  Bothwell's  friends  was  a  powerful 
talisman  in  that  court,  and  to  be  so  described, 
indicated  persons  not  to  be  lightly  meddled  with 
by  sentinels  on  duty.  But  let  us  leave  Bothwell, 
with  his  velvet  hose  trussed  with  silver,  and 
his  satin  doublet,  changed  for  black  hose  and 
coat  of  canvass — the  workman's  suit  donned  for 
the  work  of  murder — and  keep  company  with  the 
queen's  grace,  whom  the  conspirators  saw  going 
before  them  with  lighted  torches  to  visit  her 
husband,  as  they  went  up  the  Black  Friar's  Wjnd. 
She  had  declared  her  intention  of  remaining  &I1 
night  with  her  husband  at  the  Kirk  of  Field. 
There  was  no  apparent  intention  on  her  part  to 
remove:  no  one  could  have  expected,  without 
having  a  private  hint  from  herself  that  &he  was  to 
do  so.  Yet  it  was  while  she  was  there  in  the  room 
with  him,  that  the  conspirators  were  arranging 
their  murderous  operations  in  the  floor  below. 
Did  they  intend  that  she  should  be  a  fellow  victim? 
Surely  not.  Such  a  consummation  was  as  &r  as 
possible  from  the  designs  of  the  arch-conspirator. 
There  was  no  design  at  that  time  of  slaying  the 
queen,  for  there  was  no  considerable  quarrel  with 
her,  and  it  would  have  been  time,  trouble,  and  risk, 
thrown  away.  To  us,  this  circumstance  is  yen- 
strong  evidence,  that  the  conspirators  knew  that 
her  majesty  was  to  leave  the  Kirk  of  Field  at  a 
timely  juncture,  and  that  she  knew  that  she  was 
expected  to  evacuate  the  premises.  The  husband 
and  wife  were  sitting  amicably  together,  when  the 
latter  suddenly  remembered  that  she  had  promised 
to  give  a  masque  at  the  wedding  of  Bastian,  one 
of  her  French  menials,  and  so  she  departed.  It 
is  probable  that  there  was  a  merry  night  of  it  at 
the  masque,  for  Bastian  was  a  facetious  rogne, 
ingenious  in  masquerade  devices.  It  is  on  record 
that  he  very  nearly  embroiled  the  three  kingdoms, 
England,  France,  and  Scotland,  by  one  of  hk 
pantomimes.  He  superintended  the  representation 
of  a  mystery  at  the  palace,  to  which  the  EngM 
ambassadors  were  invited.  Part  of  the  entertain- 
ment consisted  of  a  dance  of  satyrs,  who  wagged 
their  tails  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  their 
excellencies  suppose  there  was  something  meant 
against  themselves.  The  honest,  clumsy  Boast- 
beefs  were  ever  ready  to  put  an  uncharitable  con- 
struction on  the  scurvy  Scots  and  the  flippant 
French,  and  it  required  some  management  to  remove 
their  uneasiness.  Of  the  masque  at  the  palace,  on 
the  9th  February — ^by  the  way  it  was  a  Sunday— we 
have  no  particulars.  Doubtless  it  was  worthy  of 
the  accomplished  artist  in  whose  honour  it  was 
held.  But  how  ran  the  thoughts  of  the  qoeen 
during  these  hours  ?  Could  we  get  a  glimpse  of 
that,  we  would  know  all.  What  pity  it  is  that 
some  one  who  was  present  has  not  left  us  a  descrip- 
tion of  her  countenance  and  conduct.  Bat  it 
was  a  time  when  people  of  discretion  never  spoke 
or  even  noted  more  than  was  necessary.  Hired 
political  spies  were  the  only  persons  who  took 
note  of  the  bearing  and  appearance  of  great  per 
sonages. 

A  more  obtuse  mind  than  Damley's,  in  such  an 
age,  and  among  such  people,  would  knowveir 
weU  that  his  life  was  not  worthy  in  modexn  phrase, 
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many  years*  purchase.  He  had  already  reason  to 
suppose  that  an  attempt  had  heen  made  to  poison 
him.  The  disease  from  which  he  was  recovering 
is  DOW  imderstood  to  have  been  the  small-pox ; 
bat)  as  contemporary  sages  had  doubts,  there  was 
plenty  of  room  for  his  own  fears  and  the  suspicion 
of  his  friends,  to  represent  the  formidable  mani- 
festations of  this  disease  as  the  effect  of  poison. 
On  the  day  which  proved  his  last,  he  was  thoughtful 
and  sad,  and  was  visited  by  a  fit  of  devotion ; 
an  unwonted  guest  with  him,  but  a  frequent 
attendant  of  bad  men  in  their  hours  of  peril  and 
misery.  It  was  remarked  that  he  frequently 
repeated  the  55th  Psalm.  It  is  the  voice  of  com- 
plaint against  the  cruel  machinations  of  enemies ; 
and,  after  describing  their  wickedness,  ingratitude, 
and  ^ile,  concludes  with  predictions  of  relief  and 
triomph.  These  were  no  doubt  cheering  auguries ; 
but  in  what  spirit  could  he  who  left  his  whin- 
Yard  in  the  body  of  Rizzio  read  the  last  stanza, 
beginning — 

The  bloody  and  deceitful  men 
Shall  not  Uve  half  their  days  I 

He  had  finished  his  devotions  and  gone  to  sleep. 
Was  the  last  stanza  recurring  to  him  in  his  dreams 
when  he  thought  he  heard  a  sound  as  of  some 
one  trying  the  lock  of  his  door  ?  With  too  good 
reason  to  be  watchful,  he  rushed  to  the  spot. 
There  he  met  the  assassins  who  strangled  him, 
amidst  struggles  and  shrieks  which  startled  the 
dull  ear  of  night.  His  body,  along  with  that  of  his 
page,  who  was  killed  at  the  same  time  for  the  sake 
of  making  a  complete  job,  was  thrown  into  the 
garden,  and  then  the  house  was  blown  up.  We 
might  have  thought  this,  in  the  circumstances, 
a  needless  expenditure  of  noise  and  powder:  but 
the  conspirators  must  have  known  best.  That 
they  could  expect  it  to  be  believed  that  the  bodies 
bad  been  thrown  from  the  exploding  building, 
cannot  easily  be  supposed,  nor  can  it  be  seen  how 
it  would  improve  the  case  to  make  it  appear  as  if 
it  had  so  happened. 

We  have  given  above  a  pretty  large  quotation 
from  the  testimony  of  a  witness,  which  we  shall 
presently  resume.  We  shall  give  an  intermediate 
picture  from  the  confession  of  an  accomplice,  to 
^t,— <;;ockbum  of  Ormiston,  the  friend  of  Wish- 
^^rt,  the  martyr.  We  place  no  reliance  on  the  ex- 
tenuation of  their  own  conduct,  which  is  apparent 
in  the  statement  of  both  accomplice  and  witness ; 
nor  do  we  think  much  stress  could  justly  be  laid 
on  Ormiston  8  insinuations  against  the  queen. 
Here  is  his  statement :— "  I  confess  that  the  Earl 
Bothwell  shew  that  samen  wicked  deed  to  me  in 
his  own  chalmer  in  the  abbey,  on  Friday  before 
the  deed  was  done,  and  required  me  to  take  part 
^th  him  therein,  because,  as  he  alleged,  I  was  ane 
n^ of  activeness,  (alas,  therefor!)  where  I  utterly 
refused,  and  said,  God  forbid;  but  gif  it  were 
upon  the  field,  to  fight  with  your  lordship  unto  the 
<I«ath,  I  should  not  fear  my  skin  cutting.  Then 
the  said  Earl  said  unto  me,  '  Tuishe,  Ormiston  ! 
ye  need  not  take  fear  of  this  ;  for  the  hail  lords 
hes  concluded  the  same  langsyne,  in  Craig-millar; 
<^U  that  waa  there  with  the  queen,  and  nane  dare 


find  fault  with  it  when  it  shall  be  done.*  After 
the  whilk  I  departed  hame  to  Elate's  Thamas, 
whilk  was  Thamas  Henderson's  house,  in  Edin- 
burgh ;  for  his  mother  was  called  Kate.  Being  in 
part  sick,  I  lay  doon  in  my  bed,  and  lay  all  Satur- 
day chiefly,  quhil  Sunday  at  night,  where  I,  being 
in  my  chalmer  in  the  Black  Friar  Wynd,  gangin' 
beltit  in  ane  gown,  John  Hepburn  and  John  Hay 
of  Tallo,  came  to  me  and  said,  *  The  queen  s  grace 
and  lords  are  passed  up  to  see  the  king,  and  my 
lord  is  standen  at  the  Black-friar  Wynd  fut,  and 
bids  you  come  to  him  incontinent.'  Whereon  I 
layed  my  gown  from  me,  and  took  ane  riding 
cloak,  because  I  believed  all  had  been  well  enough 
now  agreed,  seeing  they  had  passed  up  to  visit  him ; 
and  coming,  at  first,  I  missed  the  said  earl ;  for  he 
had  commen  up  another  close  to  seek  me  himself, 
in  my  own  chamber,  and  there  he  found  my  cou- 
sin. Hob,  whom  he  brought  with  him,  and  there- 
after met  together  in  the  midst  of  the  wynd,  wha 
took  me  again ;  and  we  all  passed  up  to  the  Friar 
Yard,  through  the  slap,  where  Paris  and  Archie 
Beaton  came  and  met  us,  and  said  all  was  ready 
prepared  for  the  setting  of  the  lint.  And  they  all 
inquired  how  it  should  be  set  to ;  and  after  divers 
speakings,  I  said,  *  Take  ane  piece  of  lint,  of  three 
or  four  inches  long,  and  kindle  the  end  of  it,  and 
lay  to  the  cald  end,  and  it  would  bum  syne  to  the 
train,  and  swa  would  blaw  up.'  After  the  whilk, 
the  queen  passing  hame,  the  Earl  Bothwell  said, 
'Speed,  and  close  all  the  doors;'  for  they  had 
thirteen  false  keys  made,  and  given,  as  they  said 
to  me,  by  him  that  aucht  the  house.  After  the 
whilk,  I  departed  incontinent,  and  came  not 
nearer,  as  I  shall  answer  before  God,  nor  the  door. 
And  as  I  was  coming  hame,  it  strack  ten  hours, 
where  then  I  passed  to  Kate's  Thamas'  house,  to 
avoid  suspicion,  that  na  man  should  say  I  was  at 
the  dead  doing ;  for  I  was  an  hour  and  mair  in 
my  bed  when  the  blast  and  crack  came." 

We  continue  the  account  of  Bothwell's  conduct 
from  Pourie's  deposition.  Like  Ruthven,  he  re- 
quired a  refreshing  draught  after  his  hard  night's 
work. 

"  My  lord  came  into  his  lodging,  and  immedi- 
ately called  for  nne  drink,  and  took  off  his  cloathes 
incontinent,  and  gaid  to  his  bed,  and  tarried  in  his 
bed  about  half  an  hour,  when  Mr.  George  Hacket 
came  to  the  gate  and  knocks,  and  desired  to  be  in ; 
and  when  he  came  in  he  appeared  to  be  in  ane 
great  affray,  and  was  black  as  any  pik,  and  not 
ane  word  to  speak.  My  lord  inquired,  *  What  is 
the  matter,  man? '  and  he  answered,  'The  king's 
house  is  blawn  up,  and  I  trow  the  king  is  slain  :' 
and  my  lord  cried,  *  Fy,  treason ! '  and  than  he 
raise  and  put  on  his  claiths." 

One  of  the  strangest  things  in  this  whole  his- 
tory, is  the  openness  with  which  the  entire  proceed- 
ing was  conducted.  Precautions  being  taken  suf- 
ficient to  avoid  interruption,  all  that  waa  necessary 
seems  to  have  been  looked  on  as  accomplished,** 

*  The  method  in  which  "  the  queen  "  is  here  introdnced, 
18  equivocal,  and  probahly  intentionally  so.  In  **  Pitcaim^s 
Criminal  Trials,'^  from  which  we  take  the  pusage,  the  words 
are  printed  in  capitals.  We  see  no  occasion  for  making 
them  prominent* 
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iutimidation  would  do  the  rest.  Various  menial 
persons  are  employed  in  the  conveyance  of  the 
powder.  They  call  for  this  and  that  person  on 
their  way,  like  young  men  who  have  broken  out 
of  college  bounds,  and  are  scouring  the  country, 
on  a  frolic.  The  sentinels  see  them,  but  are  at 
once  silenced  by  the  all  potent  spell  of  Bothwell's 
name.  They  buy  six  halfpenny  candles  from 
George  Burns*s  wife  in  the  Cowgate.  All  Edin- 
burgh knew  who  had  committed  the  murder,  as 
well  as  it  knew  who  wrote  "  Guy  Mannering " 
before  the  Theatrical  Fund  Dinner  ;  but  few  dared 
to  speak.  It  seems  to  be  quite  impossible  that  the 
queen  could  be,  for  a  moment,  ignorant  who  had 
done  the  deed.  Yet  Buthwell  was  covered  with 
honours  and  caresses.  At  the  same  time  she  pro- 
fessed, in  the  few  records  we  possess  of  her  feelings 
on  the  occasion,  to  say  that  the  design  was  intended 
as  much  against  herself  as  against  her  husband, 
and  that  she  had  made  a  providential  escape.  In 
a  letter  to  Archbishop  Beaton,  she  said, — 

**  This  night  past,  being  the  9th  February,  a 
little  after  twa  hours  after  midnight,  the  house 
wherein  the  king  was  lodged,  was  in  ane  instant 
blawn  in  the  air,  he  lyan  sleepan  in  his  bed,  with 
sic  a  vehemency,  that  of  the  hail  loging,  walls  and 
other,  there  is  nothing  remainet,  not  a  stane  above 
ane  other ;  but  all  either  carried  far  away,  or 
dung  in  dross,  to  the  very  ground  stone.  It  mon 
be  done  be  force  of  powder,  and  appeares  to  have 
been  a  mine.  By  whom  it  has  been  done,  or  in 
what  manner,  appears  not  as  yet.  We  doubt  not 
but,  according  to  the  diligence  our  counsel  has 
begun  already  to  use,  the  certainty  of  all  sail  be 
vis^d  shortly;  and  the  same  being  discoveted, 
whilk  we  wot  God  will  never  suffer  to  lie  hid, 
we  hope  to  punish  the  same  with  such  rigour,  as 
shall  serve  for  example  of  this  cruelty  to  all  ages 
to  come.  Always,  whaever  have  taken  this  wicked 
enterprise  in  hand,  we  assure  ourself  it  was  dressed 
as  well  for  us  as  for  the  king ;  for  we  lay  the  most 
part  of  last  week  in  that  same  lodging,  and  was 
there,  accompanied  with  the  maist  part  of  the  lords 
that  are  in  this  toun,  that  same  night  at  midnight." 
If  there  were  nothing  more  to  implicate  the  queen  in 
a  guilty  knowledge  of  the  project  and  its  end,  this 
hypocritical  declaration  would  be  enough  in  itself. 

And,  now  the  people  of  Edinburgh  becoming 
tired  of  the  rapid  succession  of  crimes  perpetrated 
by  their  nobility  before  their  eyes,  began  to  mur- 
mur secretly,  and  from  secret  murmurs,  raised  the 
loud  voice  of  popular  indignation.  The  reaction 
began  with  mysterious  cries  on  the  street,  with 
placards  posted  on  the  Tolbooth  door,  naming  the 
great  offender.  Damley's  own  immediate  kinsfolk, 
the  Lennox  family,  demanded  that  the  person 
whom  the  popular  voice  of  the  capital  had  de- 
nounced, should  be  brought  to  trial.  Among  the 
few  documents  which  throw  any  light  on  the 
queen's  conduct  and  feelings  during  that  period  of 
doubt  and  mystery  which  elapsed  between  the 
slaughter,  and  the  accusationagainstherself  of  par- 
ticipation in  it,  we  have,  printed  for  the  first  time 
in  Prince  Labanoff's  collection,  the  letters  of  Mary 
to  the  Earl  of  Lennox.  Writing  from  Seton,  on 
2l8t  February,  1667,  she  says :— - 


**  Richt  trusty  eonsin  and  comisaloiir,  ve  greit 
you  Weill.  We  have  ressavit  your  letter  of  Huus- 
toun,  the  20th  day  of  this  instant,  gevanoB  thanks 
for  the  accepting  of  your  good  will  and  counsaleio 
sa  good  part ;  in  that  we  did  only  it  tihilk  n&s 
right.  And  in  showing  you  all  the  pleasure  an! 
good  will  that  we  can,  we  do  but  our  dutie,  and  it 
whilk  natural  affectioun  must  compell  us  aoto. 
Always,  of  that  ye  may  assure  yoorself  as  ctz- 
tainly  of  this,  present  and  hereafter,  sa  laog  as 
God  gives  us  life,  as  ever  ye  might  have  done  sence 
our  first  acquaintance  with  you. 

'*  And  for  the  assembly  of  the  nobility  and  estates 
whilk  ye  advise  us  to  cause  be  convenit,  for  a  per- 
fect tryal  to  be  had  of  the  king,  our  husband- 
cruel  slaughter,  it  is,  indeed,  convenient  that  so 
should  be  ;  and  even  shortly  before  the  receipt  of 
your  letter,  we  had  caused  proclaim  a  parliament, 
at  whilk  we  doubt  not  but  they  all,  for  the 
maist  pairt,  shall  be  present,  where,  first  of  £ 
this  matter  (being  maist  dear  to  us)  shall  be 
handled,  and  na  thing  left  undone  whilk  may  fur- 
ther the  clear  tryal  of  the  same.  And  we,  for  ol* 
own  part,  as  we  ought,  and  all  noblemen  likewise. 
(we  doubt  not,)  shall  maist  willingly  direct  ail 
our  wits  and  judgeings  to  this  end,  as  experience, 
in  fine,  with  God's  grace,  shall  give  witneasint;  t 
the  world." 

There  is  here  no  great  appearance  of  grief  k 
the  death  of  her  husband,  or  of  condolence  viti: 
the  bereaved  father ;  nor  do  any  of  her  ktten 
show  much  more  despondency  than  was  exiii- 
bited  by  the  widow  of  the  Royal  Dane.  Berein 
we  think  she  was  honest  and  consistent ;  and  bei 
reserve,  in  not  venturing  one  word  moreof  widove: 
sorrow  than  decency  appeared  to  exact,  is  mn  u 
her  favour  than  the  ravings  of  her  knight-erm*.^ 
about  her  high,  and  pure,  and  princely  spirit 

These  protestations  were  not  satisfactory  to  i^ 
old  earl.  We  do  not  possess  his  answer  to  Maij* 
letter ;  but  we  have  her  reply,  apologetical,  shriai- 
ing,  and  uncandid.  The  earl,  it  appears,  had  ukt- 
her  to  prosecute  the  persons  named  in  the  plac*:^ 
affixed  to  the  Tolbooth  door.  She  states  thai  ihtre 
is  so  much  contradiction  and  confusion  in  tb^ 
denunciations,  that  it  is  impracticable  to  pnc^ 
upon  them. 

"  We  have  received  your  letter,  and  by  thesaiE* 
perceives  that  ye  have  partly  mistaken  our  la^ 
letter  sent  you  with  your  servant  upon  the  2od  « 
Februar,  in  that  poynt,  that  we  should  Rmii'" 
tryal  of  the  odious  act  committed,  to  the  tiae « 
a  parliament.  We  meaned  not  that,  but  rattcj 
would  wish  to  God  that  it  might  be  suddenly,  w- 
without  delay,  tryed  ;  for  ay  the  sooner  the  better. 
and  the  greater  comfort  for  us  :  yet  because  j^^r 
advice  was  that  we  should  convene  our  haill  no  i- 
lity  for  that  purpose,  we  anawerit  you  that  we  \ 
already  proclaimed  a  parliament,  at  the  'i^^'* 
they  would  convene,  and  before  the  ^""*' 
judged  we  sould  not  be  able  to  bring  t^*"*  ^^^ 
ther,  since  they  would  think  double  convenis- 
heavy  to  them.  And  sua,  in  mentioning  ^^  <  I 
liament,  we  meaned  not  that  this  tryal  ^**  "^^ 
liament  matter,  nor  that  it  was  requisite  tiU 
to  defer  it»  but  that  the  nobiUty  woul<i  tii^ 
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best  conTencd.  And  where  ye  desire  that  we  should 
cause  the  names  contained  in  some  tickets 
affixed  to  the  Tolhooth  door  of  Edinburgh,  to  he 
appreliended  and  put  in  sure  keeping,  there  is  sa 
monj  of  the  saids  tickets,  and  therewithal  so  diffe- 
lent  and  contrarious  to  others  in  compting  of  the 
names,  that  we  wit  not  upon  what  ticket  to  pro- 
ceed. But  gif  there  he  any  names  mentionate  in 
them  that  ye  think  worthy  to  suffer  a  tryal,  upon 
your  advertisement,  we  shall  so  proceed  to  the 
cognition  taking,  as  may  stand  to  the  laws  of  this 
realm ;  and  heing  found  culpable,  shall  see  the 
punishment  as  rigorously  execute  as  the  weight  of 
the  crime  deserves." 

The  earl  responds  to  this  cry  of  "  name,  name." 
If  he  gave  more  than  one  name,  that  of  Bothwell 
was  beyond  doubt  first  and  foremost,  and  Mary 
would  receive  the  announcement  while  she  was 
loading  him  with  kindnesses  and  favours.  What  a 
shock  to  her  nerves,  if  she  did  not  know  it  all  be- 
fore !  Then,  if  she  believed  him  innocent,  surely 
there  would  be  an  indignant  remonstrance.  If  it 
was  the  first  intimation  she  had  of  the  appalling 
charge,  she  might  be  expected  to  exhibit  some 
surprise  and  alarm  in  her  answer;  she  shows  none 
of  these  natural  emotions,  and  is  only  careful  to 
avoid  all  mention  of  Both  well's  name.    She  says, 

"  We  have  resaved  your  letter  of  Houstoun,  the 
srii  of  this  instant,  relative  to  our  last  writing 
sent  yon,  and  specially  naming  the  persons  con- 
tained in  the  tickets  ye  greatly  suspect.  For  the 
convention  of  our  nobility  and  council,  we  have 
prevented  [anticipated]  the  thing  desired  by  you 
in  your  letter,  and  has  sent  for  them  to  be  at  us  in 
E^iinburgh,  this  week  approachand ;  where  the 
persons  nominate  in  your  letter  shall  abide  and 
nnderlye  such  tryal  as  by  the  laws  of  this  realm 
is  accustomate  ;  and  being  found  culpable  in  any 
v\?e  of  that  cryme,  and  odious  fact  nominate  in 
the  tickets,  and  whereof  ye  suspect  them,  we  shall 
even,  according  to  our  former  letter,  see  the  con- 
digne  punishment  as  rigorously  and  extremely 
executed  as  the  weight  of  that  fact  deserves.  For 
in  deed,  as  ye  wrote,  we  esteem  our  selves  party,  if 
we  were  resolved  of  the  authors,  [there  seems  here 
to  be  an  omission,  somewhat  to  the  effect  of  *  and 
did  not  punish  them.*]  And  therefore  we  pray 
you,  if  your  leisure  and  commodity  may  serve, 
address  you  to  be  at  us  here  in  Edinburgh  this 
Week  approaching,  where  ye  may  see  the  said 
tryal,  an  declare  those  things  whilks  ye  know  may 
further  the  same ;  and  there  ye  sail  have  experience 
of  our  earnest  will  and  effectuous  mind  to  have 
ane  end  of  this  matter,  and  the  authors  of  so  un- 
worthy a  deed  really  punished,  as  far  furth  in 
effect  as  before  this  and  now  presently  we  have 
written  and  promised." 

The  mock  trial  and  its  results  are  well  known. 
Was  Mary  a  mere  tool  in  all  this  duplicity  and 
penr'ersion  of  justice?  If  so,  the  magnanimous 
mind,  the  high  sense  of  queenly  dignity  and 
womanly  pride  must  be  abandoned,  and  she  must 
appear  a  paltry  shrinking  wretch,  ready  to  sacrifice 
justice,  the  honour  of  her  throne,  her  good  name, 
and  in  the  end  her  person,  to  an  insolent  bullying 
subject.    Is  this  consistent  with  the  woman  who 


stood  between  her  minion  and  the  poniards  of  the 
assassins,  speaking  daggers  for  those  they  used, 
and  telling  them  it  should  be  dear  blood,  and  there 
were  those  who  would  avenge  her?  Scarcely;  but 
*^  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all,"  as  one 
who  was  a  prattling  child  when  these  dark  deeds 
were  in  progress,  has  said  in  the  name  of  one  who 
was  also  planning  vengeance.  We  find  the  Lennox 
family  to  an  advanced  period  fully  persuaded  of 
Mary's  guilt.  On  10th  July,  1570,  she  wrote  to  the 
countess  a  letter,  printed  by  Prince  Labanoff,  say- 
ing, "  If  the  wrong  and  false  reports,  enemies  well 
known  for  traitors  to  you,  and  alas  too  much 
trusted  of  me  by  your  advice,  had  not  so  far 
stirred  you  against  my  innocency,  (and  I  must 
say  against  all  kindness,)  that  you  have  not  only 
as  it  were  condemned  me  wrongfully,  but  so  hated, 
as  your  words  and  deeds  have  testified  to  all  the 
world  a  manifest  misliking  in  you  against  your 
own  blood,  I  would  not  have  omitted  thus  long 
my  duty  in  writing  to  you,  excusing  me  of  those 
undue  reports  made  of  me.  But  hoping  with 
God's  grace,  and  time,  to  have  my  innocence  known 
to  you,  as  I  trust  it  is  already  to  the  most  part  of 
indifferent  persons,  I  thought  best  not  to  trouble 
you  for  a  time,  till  now  that  such  a  matter  is 
moved  that  touches  us  both,  which  is,  the  transport- 
ing of  your  little  son,  [grandson]  and  my  only 
child  in  this  country,  to  the  which,  albeit  I  were 
never  so  willing,  yet  I  would  be  glad  to  have 
your  advice  therein,  as  in  all  other  things  touching 
him."  The  countess  handed  this  letter  to  her 
husband,  whose  very  unpromising  commentary  on 
it  has  been  preserved  by  Robertson,  and  the 
ordinary  historians,  and  is  in  these  terms  : 

"  Seeing  you  have  remitted  to  me  to  answer 
the  queen,  the  king's  mother's  letter  sent  to  you, 
what  can  I  say,  but  that  I  do  not  marvel  to  see 
her  write  the  best  she  can  for  hei'self,  to  seem  to 
clear  herself  of  that,  whereof  many  beside  me  are 
certainly  persuaded  to  the  contrary,  and  I  not  only 
assured  of  my  own  knowledge,  but  by  her  hand- 
writ,  the  confessions  of  men  gone  to  the  death, 
and  other  infallible  experience  ?  It  will  be  long 
time  that  will  be  able  to  put  a  matter  so  notorious 
in  oblivion,  to  make  black  white,  or  innocency  to 
appear  where  the  contrary  is  so  well  known." 

According  to  Mary's  own  account,  about  a  year 
after  this  bitter  retort,  the  old  countess  became 
convinced  of  her  innocence.  Prince  Labanoff, 
prints  in  his  fifth  volume  a  French  letter  by 
Mary  to  Archbishop  Beaton,  of  2d  May,  1578,  in 
which,  after  speaking  of  the  recent  death  of  the 
countess,  and  her  son's  claims  on  the  estate  left  by 
her,  she  says,  "This  good  lady  was,  thanks  to 
God,  very  well  minded  towards  me,  during  the  five 
or  six  years  in  which  we  had  come  to  an  under- 
standing together,  and  has  avowed  to  me  by  letters 
written  in  her  own  hand,  which  I  preserve,  the 
evil  she  has  done  me  in  those  unjust  proceedings, 
carried  on,  as  she  gave  me  to  understand,  by  her 
consent,  from  her  having  been  misinformed,  but 
particularly  by  the  express  command  of  the  queen 
of  England,  and  the  persuasion  of  her  council, 
who  have  always  impeded  our  coming  to  an  under- 
standing, because,  once  knowing  my  innocence. 
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she  might  incline  to  desist  from  persecuting  me, 
and  disavow  the  steps  which  they  took  in  her 
name."  These  letters  have  not  reached  our  day, 
and  thus  we  have  only  the  accused  party's  account; 
they  would  surely,  if  discovered,  throw  some  rays 
of  light  on  this  dark  question. 

The  cries  in  the  streets,  the  placards  on  the 
tolbooths,  the  other  hints  and  insinuations  of  the 
murderer^B  name  and  rank,  were  perilous  experi- 
ments for  discreet  citizens  to  make ;  and  several 
incidents  show  that  these  ostracists  encoimtered 
such  peril,  as  deep  and  fierce  indignation  could 
alone  have  prompted  them  to  encounter.  An 
active  inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  authorship  of 
these  insinuations,  and  one  day  the  chief  murderer 
rode  fiercely  through  the  town,  with  a  band  of 
armed  ruffians,  to  intimidate  the  cautious  citizens. 
But  oppression  and  iniquity  had  been  driven  too 
far;  the  looks  of  the  meek  burgesses  retorted  scorn 
for  scorn.  On  that  same  evening,  two  new  placards 
appeared,  the  one  containing  the  letters  M.  R.  and 
a  hand  holding  a  sword  ;  the  other,  the  initials  of 
Both  well's  name,  and  the  representation  of  a  mal- 
let, in  allusion  to  the  method  in  which  Damley 
was  supposed  to  have  been  put  to  death.  In  fact 
the  embers  which  subsequently  burst  forth  in  open 
rebellion,  were  then  hot  and  smouldering.  But 
from  such  unpleasant  matters,  the  ruffian  could 
retreat  to  the  smiles  and  plaudits  of  the  royal 
widow,  the  most  fascinating  female  of  the  age  Of 
their  intercourse  at  this  period,  Mr.  Tytler  has 
preserved  the  following  incident,  petty  in  itself, 
but  surely  pregnant  with  formidable  meaning 
when  it  is  considered  along  with  other  matters. 

'^It  did  not  escape  attention,  that  scarce  two 
weeks  after  her  husband's  death,  whilst  in  the 
country  and  in  the  city  all  were  shocked  at  the 
late  occurrences,  and  felt  them  as  a  stain  on  their 
national  character,  the  court  at  Seton  was  occupied 
in  gay  amusements.  Mary  and  Bothwell  would 
shoot  at  the  butts  against  Huntley  and  Seton ;  and 
on  one  occasion,  after  winning  the  match,  they 
forced  these  lords  to  pay  the  forfeit  in  the  shape  of 
a  dinner  at  Tranent."  This  narrative,  besides  un- 
folding a  remarkable  incident,  affords  the  reader  a 
curious  glimpse  of  the  times,  especially  if  he  be 
actually  acquainted  with  Tranent,  *'  the  unloveliest 
village  of  the  plain,"  adduced  by  the  sanatory  in- 
quiry commissioners  as  a  type  of  filth;  and  if  he 
can  figure  to  himself  the  queen  of  the  realm,  along 
with  two  earls,  and  a  few  of  the  lady  nobility, 
taking  a  forfeit  dinner  at  the  inn. 

The  celebrated  "  silver  casket ''  holds  a  conspicu- 
ous position  in  the  larger  works  on  the  question  of 
Queen  Mary's  guilt.  We  have  not  room  to  give 
a  satisfactory  examination  of  that  curious  subject 
here,  and  can  only  offer  a  word  or  two  of  reminis- 
cence to  those  who  forget,  or  have  not  distinctly 
noticed,  this  little  episode.  When  the  confederated 
lords  were  in  the  midst  of  their  proceedings, 
on  20th  June  1767,  a  servant  named  Dalgliesh 
was  sent  by  Bothwell  for  something  he  had  left 
behind  him  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  of  which  he  had 
been  governor.  On  his  way  back,  the  man  was 
intercepted  by  Morton,  who  got  possession  of  what 
he  had  in  charge.    Its  outer  case  was  said  to  be  a 


silver-gilt  casket,  about  a  foot  long,  which  Lai 
belonged  to  Francis  II.,  and  was  marked  with  tiie 
initials  of  his  name.  Thus  had  the  toy,  presented 
to  her  in  her  early  girlish  nuptials,  remained  in 
her  hands,  not  to  be  a  cherished  relic  of  her  happy 
years  of  youth,  but  to  bear  a  dreadful  and  stronger 
association  with  a  second  husband  murdered,  anl 
a  third  who  was  the  murderer.  The  casket  was 
said  to  contain  Mary's  love-letters  to  Bothwell, 
and  twelve  sonnets.  These  documents^  when 
examined  after  the  method  of  juridical  inquin*, 
and  without  the  aid  of  literary  criticism^  tend 
deeply  to  inculpate  the  queen.  They  are  natnral. 
They  bear  reference  to  a  number  of  incidental 
details,  quite  disconnected  with  the  questions  of 
the  guilt  or  innocence  either  of  herself  or  Both- 
well.  It  was  by  a  sharp  forensic  examination  of 
their  contents  that  they  were  found  to  show,  un- 
equivocally, her  accession  to  the  murder.  For 
instance,  the  passage —  "  Alas !  I  never  deceivpJ 
any  body,  but  I  remit  me  altogether  to  your  will. 
Send  me  advertisement  what  I  shall  do,  and  what- 
soever thing  come  thereof  I  shall  ohey  yco. 
Advise  too  with  yourself  if  you  can  find  ont  ary 
more  secret  invention  by  medicine ;  for  he  shooli 
take  medicine  and  the  bath  at  Craigmillar."  But 
it  is  said  that  the  whole  of  these  **  productions," 
as  the  Scottish  lawyers  called  them,  are  forgeries; 
and  we  are  not  prepared  to  combat  or  support  tLit 
view.  We  have  found  little  of  any  thing  to  throw 
light  on  this  department  of  the  question  in  Prince 
Labanoff's  collection  ;  but  we  shall  not  pretend  to 
say  what  others,  looking  with  a  more  carefol 
critical  eye,  and  intending  to  write  two  yolumes 
quarto  either  on  one  side  or  the  other,  might  find- 
what  turns  of  expression  might  be  discovered  in  the 
Piince's  collection,  which  are  used  or  not  used  in 
the  alleged  contents  of  the  casket— what  littL' 
anachronisms  might  be  penetrated,  telling  con- 
clusively on  one  side  or  the  other.  We  wew. 
however,  interested  in  a  paper  preserved  by  th< 
Prince,  which  might  have  been  held  at  one  tlm? 
to  bear  on  the  subject.  The  sonnets  were  sop- 
posed  to  have  been  written  in  Scottish,  and  it  was 
said  that  Queen  Mary  could  neither  write  that 
language  nor  English,  at  least  until  a  bterdate, 
and  that  they  must  therefore  be  forgeries.  It«s 
subsequently  admitted,  however,  that  the  Scottl^H 
version  was  a  translation  from  the  French.  It  is, 
as  appropriate  to  the  question  of  her  knowledges, 
the  languages  of  the  British  isles,  seven  years  after 
she  had  commenced  her  residence  in  Scotland,  th^t 
we  cite,  literatim,  the  following  letter  to  Sir  Frand< 
Knollis.  Its  terms,  if  not  its  grammar  and  spell- 
ing, show  that  her  numerous  letters  of  an  earlier 
date,  written  in  the  ordinary  Scottish  language  ot 
the  period,  must  have  been  the  work  of  secre- 
taries : — 

"  Mester  Knollis,  y  heuu  har  sum  nens  from 
Scotland  :  y  send  you  the  double  off  them  y  vi«' 
to  the  Quin  my  gud  sister,  and  pres  you  io  do  the 
lyk,  conforme  to  that  y  spak  yestemicht  vnto  yon. 
and  sut  hesti  ansur  y  refer  aJl  to  your  discietjon, 
and  wil  lipne  beter  in  your  gud  delin  for  mi»  ^ 
y  kan  persuad  you,  nemli  in  this  langas^-  ^^ 
my  iuel  vreitin,  for  y  neuuer  vscd  it  afor,  m  ^ 
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hastet.  Ye  schal  si  my  bel  vhoilk  is  opne.  It  is 
sed  seterday  my  unfrinds  vil  be  vth  you.  Y  sey 
DethiDg  bot  trest  veil,  and  ye  send  oni  to  your  wiff 
je  mey  asor  her  schn  wald  a  bin  weilcum  to  a  pur 
stronger,  hua  nocht  bien  aquentet  yth  her,  wil 
nocht  bi  ouner  bald  to  vreit  bot  for  the  aquentans 
betuix  us.  Y  wll  send  you  letle  tekne  to  rember 
yoo  ofif  the  gud  hop  y  heuu  in  you,  guef  ye  fendt 
a  mit  mesager  y  wald  wysh  ye  bestouded  it  reder 
apon  her  nor  ani  vder ;  thus  efifiber  my  commen- 
dations y  prey  Grod  heuu  you  in  his  kipin." 

To  return  to  the  casket.  We  find  in  this 
department  of  the  great  question,  another  impor- 
tant instance  of  the  difference  between  legal  and 
historical  evidence.  When  a  criminal  is  brought 
to  trial,  he  should  be  allowed  to  see  documents 
that  are  to  be  adduced  against  him ;  that  if  they 
should  be  false  or  forged,  he  may  prove  them  to  be 
so.  Mary  was  not  permitted  to  see  the  identical 
docoments  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  casket ; 
and  her  defenders  place  her  in  the  position  of  an 
accused  person  not  allowed  the  proper  means  of 
defending  herself.  But  we  possess,  in  a  historical 
view,  a  far  more  powerful  instrument  of  coming 
at  the  truth.  When  a  person  is  put  on  trial  in 
this  country  before  a  criminal  court,  all  his  con- 
fidential communings  with  his  law  advisers  are 
necessarily  excluded  as  evidence ;  because  if  it  were 
admitted,  it  must  be  allowed  to  tell  either  for 
or  against  him,  and  would  be  invariably  so  manu- 
factured as  to  tell  in  his  favour.  We  believe  it 
scarcely  ever  happens  that  guilt  is  admitted  even 
to  the  humblest  and  least  scrupulous  attorney  ;  but 
if  we  got  behind  the  scenes  we  should  certainly 
find,  in  every  occasien  where  the  proceedings  of 
the  accusers  were  false  and  fraudulent,  that  their 
conduct  would  be  bitterly  reprobated  and  exposed 
in  these  confidential  communications.  Now,  we 
possess  in  regard  to  Queen  Mary  those  very  con- 
fidential statements,  on  which  contemporary 
jadges  of  her  character  could  not  have  founded; 
and  the  result  is  not  favourable  to  her.  We  give 
it  in  Mr.  Tytler's  words :  — 

^  It  must  have  struck  the  reader  that  whenever, 
by  means  of  the  private  letters  which  have  been 
pieseryed,  we  get  behind  the  scenes,  and  are  ad- 
mitted to  Mary's  secret  consultations  with  the 
commiasioners,  or  to  their  own  opinion  on  the 
conduct  of  the  cause,  we  meet  with  no  assertion  of 
the  forgery  of  the  letters ;  and  it  seems  to  me 
difficult  to  reconcile  her  agreeing  to  resign  the 
crown,  and  suppress  all  inquiry,  a  measure  only 
prevented  by  the  interference  of  Norfolk,  with  her 
absolute  innocence."  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
considers  her  repeated  demands  of  a  personal  inter- 
view, her  offers  to  prove  the  forgery,  and  the  pro- 
ject of  a  marriage  with  Norfolk,  the  principal  com- 
missioner on  Elizabeth's  side,  as  indicative  of  in- 
nocence; and  concludes,  that  we  do  not  yet  possess 
evidence  sufficient  for  the  basis  of  a  final  con- 
clusion. The  high,  solemn  tone  of  Mary's  letters, 
her  lofty  indignation  under  aspersions,  her  pious 
submission  to  calamities,  are  said  strongly  to  speak 
to  her  innocence ;  and  it  appears  to  be  considered 
the  main  merit  of  Prince  LabanoflPs  collection,  that 
he  has  added  largely  to  so  nobly  toned  an  epistolary 
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correspondence.  But  then  we  are  ta  remembery 
that  there  was  nothing  in  Mary's  conduct,*  sup- 
posing her  to  have  simply  countenanced,  without 
directly  participating  in  the  murder,  very  outra- 
geously at  variance  with  the  principles  in  which 
she  was  brought  up,  and  the  conduct  she  saw 
around  her.  The  pious  resignation,  so  beautiful 
in  a  fallen  princess,  whose  spirit,  though  thus 
attuned  to  mild  benignant  thoughts,  remains  un- 
crushed,  was  infused  into  her  by  the  peculiar  tone 
and  attributes  of  her  religion.  Its  solemn  and 
mournful  eloquence,  appealed  with  irresistible 
power  to  the  crushed  and  broken-hearted :  but  its 
influence  over  the  mind  of  the  haughty  and  pro- 
sperous, was  not  sufficient  to  drive  them  from  evil 
ways.  It  was  the  faith  of  comfort  and  refuge, — 
not  the  guide  and  controller  of  action.  And  yet 
it  would  be  pleasing  td  the  reader  who  delights  in 
the  firm,  simple,  pious  tone  of  these  letters,  should 
circumstances  start  forth  to  prove  that  their  writer 
was  innocent  of  the  dreadful  sins  of  which  there  is 
too  much  reason  to  believe  her  guilty.  It  would 
be  a  good  thing,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  admire 
intellectual  greatness,  effectually  to  rescue  one 
more  graceful  intellect  from  the  contaminations  of 
degrading  vice. 

We  have  divided  the  tragedy  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  into  three  acts,— one  word  on  the  last,  which 
brings  on  the  stage  another  queen,  stronger,  if  not 
so  graceful  in  intellect,  and  cei*tainly  more  clearly 
proved  to  have  been  wicked  at  heart.  If  the 
proof  of  Mary's  accession  to  murder  be  dubious, 
that  against  £lizabeth  is  full  and  clear.  We  speak 
not  of  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  formal  pro- 
ceedings against  Mary,  or  the  miserable  farce  by 
which  Elizabeth  attempted  to  disown  the  warrant 
for  the  execution,  but  to  her  efforts  to  get  her 
victim  privately  assassinated ;  and  it  is  highly  to 
the  honour  of  the  English  gentlemen  and  courtiers 
of  the  age,  that  no  practical  commentary  appeared 
on  the  text. 

It  is  the  ourse  of  kings  to  be  attended 

By  slaves,  that  take  their  homoun^for  a  warrant. 

To  break  within  the  bloody  honse  of  life  ; 

And,  on  the  winking  of  authority. 

To  understand  a  law. 

Thus  wrote  Walsingham  and  Secretary  David* 
son  to  Sir  Amias  Paulet,  and  Sir  Drue  Drury  :  — 

'*  After  our  hearty  commendations,  we  find  by 
a  speech  lately  made  by  her  majesty,  that  she 
doth  note  in  you  both  a  lack  of  that  care  and 
zeal  for  her  service,  that  she  looketh  for  at  your 
hands,  in  that  you  have  not,  in  all  this  time,  (of 
yourselves,  wiUiout  other  provocation,)  found  out 
some  way  of  shortening  the  life  of  the  Scots  queen, 
considering  the  great  peril  she  is  hourly  subject 
to,  so  long  as  the  said  queen  shall  live  ;  wherein, 
besides  a  kind  of  lack  of  love  towards  her,  she 
wonders  greatly  that  you  have  not  that  care  of 
your  own  particular  safeties,  or  rather  the  preser- 
vation of  religion,  and  the  public  good  and  pro- 
sperity of  your  country,  that  reason  and  policy 
commandeth;  especially  having  so  good  a  warrant 
and  ground  for  tlie  satisfaction  of  your  consciences 
towards  God,  and  the  discharge  of  your  credit  and 
reputation  towards  the  world^  as  the  oath  of  asso- 
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ciation  which  you  have  both  so  solemnly  taken 
and  rowed,  especially  the  matter  wherewith  she 
standeth  charged  being  so  clearly  and  manifestly 
proved  against  her." 

Poor  Sir  Amias  Panletl  how  hard  was  he 
beset !  Did  ever  any  other  gaoler  receive  such  a 
caressing  letter  from  his  royal  mistress  as  the 
following? 

"  Amiasy  my  most  faithful  and  careful  servant, 
Grod  reward  thee  treble-fold  for  thy  most  trouble- 
some charge  so  well  discharged !  If  you  knew,  my 
Amias,  how  kindly,  besides  most  dutifully,  my 
grateful  heart  accepts  and  prizes  your  spotless  en- 
deavours, and  faultless  actions,  your  wise  orders, 
and  safe  regard,  performed  in  so  dangerous  and 
crafty  a  charge,  it  would  ease  your  travails,  and 
rejoice  your  heart ;  in  which  I  charge  you  place 
this  most  just  thought,  that  I  cannot  balance  in 
any  weight  of  my  judgment  the  value  that  I  prize 


you  at,  and  suppose  no  treasure  to  coonterrail 
such  a  faith.  If  I  reward  not  such  deierti,  let 
me  lack  when  I  have  most  need  of  yon." 

There  have  been  wilder  theoriei,  than  tiut 
Shakspere  had  got  a  practical  hint  of  what  royalty 
does  in  such  matters,  when  he  made  Kmg  John 
begin  the  suggestion  of  the  murder  of  Artkor 
thus:— 

Come  hither,  Hubert.    Oh  my  gentle  Habert, 
We  owe  thee  mach :  within  this  wall  of  flesh 
There  is  a  soul  eounta  thee  her  ereditor, 
And,  with  advantage  means  to  pay  thy  1ot«  : 
And,  my  good  friend,  thy  Toluntary  oath 
Lives  in  this  bosom  dearly  cherish'd. 
Give  me  thy  hand — I  had  a  thing  to  say,— 
But  I  vfill  fit  it  with  some  better  time. 
By  heaven,  Hubert,  I  am  almost  ashamed 
To  say  what  good  respect  I  have  of  thee. 

So  ends  this  chapter  of  the  morality  of  prisea 
in  the  good  old  times !  B. 
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Oil  the  conch's  softest  pillows 
Stilly  rests  the  slumbering  maiden : 

Closely  prest  her  brown  eyelashes. 
And  her  flush'd  cheeks  crimson-laden. 

Near  her,  richly  cut  and  glittering. 
Stands  a  vase  with  flower-vrreaths  drest, 

Flowers  dew-bathed  and  many  coloured. 
Freshly  torn  from  earth's  fair  breast. 

All  within  her  little  chamber 

Hangeth  hot  and  sultry  air ; 
And  the  still  night-breath  of  summer, 

Close  shut  in,  weighs  heavy  there. 

It  is  still  and  deeply  quiet, — 
When  behold,  among  the  flowers. 

Starts  a  rustle  and  a  murmur. 
Whispering  to  those  silent  hours. 

From  the  flower-bells,  gently  sweeping. 
Come  these  spirits  robed  in  air  ; 

Shields  they  bear,  with  light  emblazoned, 
Crowns  amid  their  flowing  hair. 

Starts  a  tall  and  graceful  maiden 

From  the  Rose's  purple  lap ; 
Pearls  upon  her  forehead  glisten. 

Waving  curls  her  bosom  vnrap. 

From  the  "  Iron-Casque"  up-springeth. 
Girt  with  sword,  a  valiant  knight ; 

From  his  helm  a  heron's  feather 
Pending,  long  and  silver  bright. 

From  the  Lily  sweeps  a  Virgin, 

With  a  veil  of  gossamer ; 
And  so  fair,  the  pale  light  brighter 

Shines,  as  it  comes  back  from  her. 

From  the  «  Turkish  turban,"  stelking 
Proudly,  comes  a  Moorish  king ; 

With  the  half*  moon's  golden  crescent 
On  his  turban  glistening. 

From  the  «  Emperor's  crown"  there  starteth 
One  with  sceptre-bearing  hand. 

While  the  rich  blue  Iris  yieldeth, 
From  its  cops,  his  sword-girt  hand. 

From  the  languishing  Narcissus 
Comes  a  youth  with  sadden'd  eyes, 


Showering  on  the  maiden  kisses. 
Mid  the  tortnre  of  his  sighs. 

But  the  others,  wildly  circling. 
Round  the  sleeper  turn  and  wheel, 

Wheel  and  turn,  and,  in  hush'd  numben^ 
Bid  this  song  unto  her  steal :— • 

"  Maiden,  maiden,  thon  hast  torn  ns 

From  earth's  bosom  emelly; 
And,  in  this  gay  vase  imprison'd. 

We  must  languish,  fiwle,  and  die. 

"  Oh,  how  bUssfblly  we  rested 

On  our  mother's  gentle  breast! 
Through  the  green  leaves  came  the  sonbesai^ 

And  hot  kisses  on  us  prest. 

^  And  the  breeze  of  spring  refresh'd  a% 
Bending  o'er  our  gentle  stems; 

And  the  dew  and  rain  around  us 
Hung  in  braids  of  sparkling  gems. 

*  And  in  might  we  play'd  as  fairies, 
Stepping  ft^m  our  leafy  bowers; 

While  the  stars  a  tender  cadence 
Sang  for  us,  their  darling  flowers. 

**  Now  dull  water  round  ns  circles, 

Fading  in  thy  thoughtless  thrall; 
But  before  we  perish,  maiden. 

Our  revenge  on  thee  shall  fiall  I" 
Then  they  gather  round  the  maiden, 

As  it  fades,  that  spirit-strain; 
And  the  rustling  and  the  mnrmuring, 

With  the  silence  come  again. 

How  the  maiden's  cheeks  are  glowing  1 

How  the  spirits  breathe  on  her  ! 
How  the  air  is  moved  and  waveUi, 

Round  the  fated  slnmberer  I 
Then  the  sunbeams  greet  the  chamber, 

And  the  shadows  disappear; 
But  the  couch  on  which  she  sloaber'd, 

It  is  now  that  maiden's  bier. 

With  her  cheeks  still  gently  iedden'<k 
Cold  that  faded  flower,  in  death 

Lieth  'mong  her  fMed  sisters — 
They  have  kill'd  her  by  their  brtsth  t    ^  ^ 
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(Continued /ram  page  450  of  our  Jul^  number,) 

Wb  h&ve  already  learned,  from  our  author  a  own 
lips,  what  is  his  view  as  to  the  poetical  essence  of 
dramatic  art,  as  conceived  by  Shakspere.  We 
are  now  to  see  how  the  critic  explains  his  own 
mw  as  t«  the  manner  in  which  the  particular 
drcumstanoes  wherein  iShakspere  was  placed 
modified  his  general  conception  of  his  art  in  such 
a  manaer,  as  to  make  his  works  what  they  are 
alleged  to  be,  the  magnificent  poetic  representa- 
tion of  the  ideal  of  Christian  life  in  action. 

Shakspere's  inyention,  composition,  characterization, 
and  language — in  short,  his  dramatic  ttyle,  although  in 
the  first  instance  qualified  by  the  notion  of  dramatic 
art  which  lived  within  him,  derives  its  most  decided 
pecnliarity  from  his  particular  view  of  that  relation 
between  God  and  the  world,  from  which  the  nature,  life, 
and  history  of  humanity,  fiirst  derives  its  true  import. 
We  allude  to  his  poetical  apprekeruion  of  the  unhencd 
9pkm  ofthingt.  Essentially  it  was  based  upon  Chris- 
tiinity  and  its  leading  ideas;  as  any  tolerably  profound 
inspection  of  his  poems  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate.  It 
is  only  in  the  Christian  view  of  things  that  the  proposi- 
tion,—mind  (character)  and  destiny  are  synonymous 
tenu,-— may  be  truly  affirmed,  even  though  it  be  but  a 
partial  truth;  for  in  Christianity  alone  is  man  truly  free. 
In  the  ancient  world,  destiny,  even  though  carried  on 
aod  developed  by  the  volition  and  actions  of  man,  never- 
theless stood,  as  an  unalterable  necessity,  directly 
opposed  to  his  freedom  of  will.  E?en  because,  like 
CEdipus,  he  sought  to  escape  or  oppose  it,  did  he  fall 
the  more  surely  its  victim.  It  appeared  there  to  domi- 
nate m  the  history  of  the  world  as  the  everlasting  law 
of  nature  and  morality;  which,  however,  as  being  without 
life  and  motion  in  its  manifold  ramifications,  fell  into 
contradiction  with  itself,  and  so  brought  human  duties 
into  collision  with  each  other  (Orestes,  Antigone, 
Electra;)  over  against  which  human  liberty  stood  as 
infinite  will  with  finite  power,  and  above  which,  in  the 
illimitable  independence  and  vitality  of  his  volition,  man 
felt  himself  to  be  raised,  even  when  in  the  finiteness  and 
circumscription  of  his  power  he  was  most  under  its 
control  (Prometheus,  Ajax,  Philoctetes,  Deianira,  Niobe, 
Medea,  &c.)  The  ancient  drama  did  not  stand  in  need 
of  the  same  fulness  and  accurate  working-out  of  strongly 
marked  characters,  or  the  same  refraction  of  the  idea, 
and  the  like  diversified  flow  and  irregularity  of  lan- 
guage, which  the  modem  admits  of.  The  contrasts  in  the 
former  were  given  and  predetermined  in  the  very  idea, 
and  were  thoroughly  objective,  and  stamped  in  a  precise 
and  fixed  mould:  they  could  not  be,  and  therefore  required 
not  to  be,  exhibited  in  their  gradual  evolution  out  of  the 
mind  and  its  f^edom,and  in  their  original  unity,  diver- 
gence, and  ultimate  reconciliation 

Id  the  Christian  view  of  things,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  such  rule  as  that  of  destiny.  God  there 
regulates  the  course  of  history  by  His  love  and  justice  ; 
and,  because  He  is  a  pure  living,  self-acting,  and  free 
personality.  He  can  and  does  set  limits  to  Himself  in 
order  to  give  liberty  to  man ;  consenting  to  and  permit- 
ting the  independent  development  of  his  spirit,  to  which, 
exen  because  it  is  and  ever  will  be  spirit.  He  has  con- 
ceded a  free  causation,  and  a  spontaneous  and  creative 
operation.  While  to  Himself  and  to  His  Providence  he 
reserves  the  objective  disposition  of  the  consequences 
and  effects  of  human  conduct;  on  the  other  hand,  having 
restored  to  man  what  he  had  lost  by  the  Fall,  the  pos- 
sibility of  redemption  and  sanctification,  he  leaves  him 
to  work  out  this  great  end  by  his  own  free  agency,  and 
the  assistance  of  the  indwelling  co-operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  Christ.  Consequently,  in  the  view  of  the 
Christian,  destiny  is  nothing  more  than  the  actions  and 
mass  of  ideas  which  make  up  the  history  of  the  world. 
Man  is,  la  fact,  the  arbiter  of  his  own  fate,  which  is  at 
the  same  time  a  divine  dispensation.  The  modem 
drama  has  to  exhibit  an  indissoluble  organic  nnity^  and 


the  reciprocal  action  of  the  several  constituents.  As 
the  course  of  historical  development  is  conditioned  by 
the  will  and  actions  of  men,  but  at  the  same  time  regu- 
lated by  the  eternal  counsels  of  God, — the  destinies  of 
the  several  personages  of  the  drama  must  be  derived 
step  by  step  from  their  respective  characters,  and  their 
own  free  volition  and  conduct;  but  at  the  same  time  the 
influence  which  the  general  state  of  history  and  politics, 
and  also  the  divine  providence,  exercises  upon  them, 
must  be  duly  set  forth.  To  all  these  separate  agencies, 
which  mutually  limit  and  complete  each  other,  must  be 
assigned  their  due  place  in  their  joint  action.  Their 
antagonism,  which  in  the  ancient  drama  is  every  where 
apparent,  or  at  most  but  superficially  healed  over,  is 
here  intrinsically  dissolved  and  reconciled  for  ever. 
God  himself  has  willed  the  ac^'ustment  of  these  con- 
trarieties, which  in  the  ancient  view  of  the  Universe 
stand  out  in  irreconcilable  opposition  ;  their  resolution 
is  objectively  apparent;  an  expiation  has  been  made  for 
humanity,  and  such  schism  can  no  longer  exist  except  in 
the  heart  of  individuaU,  and  their  respective  relation  to 
the  divine  universal  atonement :  and,  consequently,  the 
termination  of  the  confiict  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
the  joint  operation  of  these  several  causes.  And  hence 
arises  the  necessity  for  the  rich  variety  of  incidents  and 
personages,  the  correct  and  requisite  development,  the 
manifold  reflection  of  the  idea,  the  elastic  movement 
as  well  as  the  compression  both  of  the  action  and  lan- 
guage, which  distinguished  the  modem  drama  generally, 
and  the  compositions  of  Shakspere  in  an  eminent  degree. 
As,  then,  the  Christian  view  of  things  exhibits  both 
factors  of  history,  —  on  one  side  God  with  his  love  and 
justice,  and  on  the  other  human  activity  in  its  con- 
trariety of  objective  and  subjective  freedom,  (the  one 
coinciding  with  moral  necessity — the  other  with  human 
caprice,)  —  so  does  it  present  two  views,  in  the  union  of 
which  alone  the  full  tmth  consists.  The  justice  of  God 
and  moral  necessity  demand  on  every  transgression  the 
doom  of  whatever  opposes  itself ;  and  require  universal 
and  strict  observance  of  law  and  moderation :  the  love 
of  God,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ready  to  pardon,  and 
desires  the  conversion  and  redemption  of  the  sinner; 
while  the  human  will  allows  itself  free  course,  and  looks 
every  where  for  unlimited  room  for  its  own  whims, 
humours,  and  impulses. 

So  much  for  the  development,  real  or  possible,  of 
the  Christian  view  of  life  in  real  action,— a  view  in 
regard  to  which,  as  here  described,  we  shall  at 
least  allow  that  it  is  set  before  us  with  eloquent 
warmth,  and  in  a  becoming  and  reverent  spirit. 
We  are  next  initiated  into  the  critic's  doctrine  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  this  view  can  be,  and  by 
Shakspere  (and  bj  him  alone  fally)  has  been, 
made  available  as  the  object-matter  of  dramatic 
representation.  We  must  quote  at  considerable 
length  ;  because  we  wish  to  let  our  author  speak, 
in  his  own  words,  upon  that  which  is  the  most 
characteristic  part  of  his  critical  system. 

If,  therefore,  the  dirine  justice  and  moral  necessity — 
human  freedom — be  regarded  as  the  leading  principles 
of  history  and  the  arbiters  of  man's  fortunes,  then  it 
follows,  that  not  merely  the  common,  hateful,  and  un- 
worthy, but  also  whatever  is  the  greatest,  noblest,  and 
loveliest  among  men,  mast  fall  a  victim  to  suffering, 
want,  and  perdition,  whenever  it  seeks  to  make  itself  in 
any  way  independent  of  God  and  of  moral  justice. 
This  is  the  tragic  a$pect  of  the  Christian  view  of  Provi- 
dence. Tragedy,  in  Shakspere,  is  invariably  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  immediate  sovereignty  of  divine  jnstioe  and 
moral  necessity.  With  him  the  tragic  element  consists 
in  the  sufferings  and  final  ruin  of  the  humanly  great, 
noble,  and  beautiful,  which  has  fallen  a  prey  to  human 
weakness,  and,  looking  alone  to  the  present  existence, 
has  sought  its  contentment  and  consummation  in  this 
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earth  oxolasirely,  and  con8eqnenti7«  mistaking  its  real 
objective  liberty,  has  rejected  the  constraints  of  moral 
necessity.  Thas  does  Shakspere  portray  the  human 
mind  in  its  essential  Tooation  and  innate  requisition  to 
conform  in  its  Tolitions  and  actions  with  the  divine  will. 
Man's  conformity  to  God  is  nothing  less  than  that 
moral  necessity,  which  is  at  the  same  time  his  true 
liberty,  inasmuch  as  his  own  will  cannot  be  really  free 
when  it  is  not  in  unison  with  the  will  of  God.  When 
man  goes  counter  to  the  requisitions  of  his  own  natnre, 
then  does  moral  necessity  meet  him  firom  without,  in 
the  form  of  destiny,  or  rather  as  divine  justice :  his  voli- 
tion and  endeavours  are  rendered  nugatory,  and  prove 
his  destruction  ;  his  earthly  life  comes  to  an  end,  even 
because  he  had  preferred  the  perishable  to  the  real,  held 
to  it,  and  looked  to  it  for  support. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  divine  love,  with  the  motley 
play  of  human  caprice,  be  taken  as  the  leading  principles 
of  man's  life  and  destiny,  then  the  delineation  of  the 
latter  will  prove  wholly  different  both  in  form  and  cha- 
racter. The  divine  love  comes  to  the  aid  of  human 
weakness  and  perversity.  Wherever  the  mind  and 
feelings,  neither  radically  corrupt  nor  hardened  in  vice, 
have  deviated  from  the  right  path  transiently  only,  or 
from  momentary  caprice,  the  foolish,  vain,  and  immoral 
whim  or  error  is  left  to  work  out  its  own  destruction  in 
such  a  manner,  that  its  absolute  consequences,  punish- 
ment and  ruin,  do  not  immediately  proceed  from  it,  but 
the  disappointment  of  its  designs  and  its  own  annihila- 
tion ultimately  bring  about  the  good  and  right.  This 
result  is  fully  correspondent  to  the  nature  of  human 
caprice.  Its  appropriate  .expression  is  in  acts  of  silli- 
ness and  folly,  and  in  perversity,  weakness,  and  immo- 
rality of  every  kind;  inasmuch  as,  being  the  opposite  of 
moral  necessity,  it  must  in  action  prove  itself  such.  If 
that  which  in  itself  is  nothing  less  than  intrinsic  con- 
tingency, and  to  which,  consequently,  the  seemingly 
accidental  corresponds  from  without,  be  taken  as  the 
ruling  principle  of  life,  it  must  of  necessity  give  rise  to 
a  world  of  contradictions  and  absurdities,  without  order 
or  regularity ;  an  aimless  and  a  planless  world,  made  in 
sport,  and  consequently  in  itself  nothing  better  than  a 
play  and  a  semblance.  But  such  a  world  cannot  last 
long;  it  must  quickly  work  its  own  ruin;  for  every  con- 
tradiction must  destroy  itself.  Chance  and  caprice, 
weakness  and  perversity,  error  and  stupidity,  mutually 
dislodge  each  other,  so  that  ultimately  the  good  and  the 
rational  prevail,  and  prove  to  be  alone  persistent.  Ac- 
cordingly,the  best  of  the  current  definitions  of  Comedy, — 
which  miake  it  to  be  a  higher  necessity  in  harmless  play 
with  human  freedom  (caprice,)  or  the  mind  disturbed 
and  in  revolt  against  itself,  but  at  the  same  time  begin- 
ning to  reflect  upon  itself  and  preparing  to  return  to  its 
propriety,  (to  the  good,  i.e.  and  the  true,)— although  far 
too  vague  and  general,  (for  such  definitions  make  much 
to  be  comic  which  in  reality  is  not  so,)  nevertheless 
touch  upon  the  essential  part  of  the  notion.  They  give, 
in  short,  the  comic  view  of  the  world  in  the  sense  of 
Christian  art ;  for  in  every  case  the  ridiculous  rests 
ultimately  on  a  mental  titillation :  it  is  invariably 
founded  on  a  contradiction,  which,  however,  must  be 
ffisthetical,  and  a  contradiction  to  tiie  immediate  intui- 
tion, feeling,  and  perception.  And  as  this  appertains 
exclusively  to  the  subjectivity,  the  ridiculous  must 
always  be  dependent  on  the  character  and  frame  of 
mind  of  the  auditor  or  spectator.  There  is  nothing 
absolutely  ridiculous  ;  nothing  which  as  such  is  laugh- 
able. But  still  there  may  well  be  a  general  and  objec- 
tive view  of  tkingi  which  in  and  by  itself  sustains  the 
laughable,  and  to  which  every  thing  appears  an  object 
of  laughter :  in  other  words,  the  comic  is  a  mental  state 
in  which  subjective  and  objective  come  together  into 
unity.  The  Comic  of  Art  is  exactly  such  a  view  of 
things  ;  it  consists  not  in  single  witticisms,  and  laugh- 
able situations  and  characters,  but  rather  in  the  contra- 
diction which  runs  through  the  whole  representation, 
lying  partly  in  the  represented  object,  and  partly  in  an 
apparent  inconsistency  of  the  matter  and  the  represen- 
tation, in  so  fkr  as  the  latter  cannot  be  artistic  without 
order,  harmony,  and  regularity,  and  in  consequence  ha? 


nothing  in  common  with  a  loose  and  orderlees  snlji^ct- 
matter.  The  former  can  therefore  only  represent  tlie 
latter,  while  it  is  destroying  it  and  transforming  it  into 
its  opposite.  The  Comic  of  Art  may,  conseqnentlj,  b« 
designated  in  one  word  as  the  Dialectic  of  Irony,  which 
does  not  merely  look  upon  human  life  onesidedly,  u  % 
world  of  contraidictions  and  absurdities,  and  swayed  by 
accident  and  caprice  of  every  kind,  so  as  to  appeir 
thoroughly  laughable  ;  but  which  also  reigns  ud  nln 
witiiin  this  world,  and  of  itself  oorrects  the  onesidedneu 
of  such  a  view,  by  allowing  caprice  and  accident,  ud 
consequently  the  world  also,  wMch  is  swayed  by  them, 
to  dissolve  themselves  (dialectically)  and  converts  tbeo 
into  their  opposites.  In  all  this  there  is  a  snrpusiiij 
joyousness,  which,  diffused  over  all  the  repreaentatioii, 
wells  forth  out  of  it  again.  In  this  unreal  world  we 
recognise  all  our  human  frailties  and  perversity ;  bat 
they  cannot  cost  us  a  pang  or  tear;  for  the  light  of 
divine  love  shines  upon  us  throughout,  and  all  tL« 
errors  of  head  and  heart,  and  all  the  accidents  to 
which,  through  sin,  the  life  of  man  is  exposed,  appear 
to  be  ba£ELed  and  corrected  by  one  another.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  is  surpassing  pleasure  in  the  thought,  thit 
even  against  our  will,  and  in  spite  of  us,  the  good  ud 
right  is  somehow  brought  about  at  last 

But  this  joyousness  cannot  continue,  except  so  long  u 
it  is  accompanied  with  the  deepest  earnestness.  For 
the  comic  view  of  things  is  not  confined  to  the  exbib:- 
tion  of  the  divine  love,  or  of  human  caprice  €xdwtJ\ 
no  more  than  the  tragic  is  limited  to  setting  forth  wrr.< 
the  divine  justice  and  moral  necessity.  If,  in  the  latter, 
suffering  and  death  follow  upon  every  transgreasioB  tf 
the  monl  law,  they  have  an  end  beyond  the  destnctioa 
of  the  sinner.  For,  in  truth,  eternal  death  is  only  for  tlie 
obstinate  continuance  in  sin  forbidden  by  God;  their 
design  is  to  bring  man  truly  to  live :  in  other  words, 
that,  being  purified  by  suffering,  and  made  to  lee  the 
vanity  of  human  counsels  and  pursuits,  he  majtor. 
from  them  to  that  which  alone  possesses  a  real  life  aid 
eternal  persistency,  and  so  may  attain  to  true  onioa 
with  the  Deity,  and  therein  to  genuine  happiness  a&d 
liberty.  It  is  thus  that,  in  tragedy,  moral  oider  aad 
necessity  spring  up  from  the  midst  of  its  distarbaocci 
and  perplexities,  in  the  same  way  that  in  comedy  the 
unreal  world  of  caprice  and  chance  eventoites  in  i^f 
true  world  of  freedom,  the  eternal  home  of  mind.  Vj 
love  of  God  is  revealed  to  us  in  tragedy  also,  though  u 
be  only  indirectly,  and  as  working  mediatdif  bj  bii 
justice.  And  similarly,  in  the  comic  view  of  thia^ 
the  reign  of  divine  love  is  not  exclusive,  bnt  is  a*- 
ciated  with  the  dirine  justice;  for  it  is  the  latter  that 
baffles  the  perverse  will  and  machinations  of  oai'* 
making  them  to  be  their  own  correctors,  and  to  vi^' 
their  o  wn  penalties.  But  it  is  only  a  latent  motive  in  the 
comic  paralysis;  ostensibly  and  pre-eminenUyi  dinne 
love  is  here  the  guiding  principle,  which  seeb  the 
amelioration  and  salvation  of  man  through  and  bj 
means  of  this  annihilation  of  his  hopes  and  plvu-  ^ 
tragedy,  it  may  be  justly  said,  that  God*a  jostiee  i^ 
exhibited  in  the  agent,  and  his  love  in  the  aof;  while  u 
comedy  the  reverse  is  the  case.  For  in  the  fenaer, 
suffering  and  ruin  overtake  the  guilty  actors,  while  iJ 
that  man  suffers  is  but  a  mean  to  his  amendment  sad 
salvation:  in  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  the  act  i^ 
annihilated ;  while,  by  such  frustration  of  his  plso^i  ^^ 
all  its  consequences  and  effects,  the  doer  himself  amva 
at  a  different  fate,  and  happily  attains  to  wbt  ^ 
reaUy  benefit  him.  But  this  apparent  differenoe  exi«> 
only  in  the  outward  form,  and  the  superficial  conaJen* 
tion  of  both:  essentially  both  aspects  are  identical,  han^ 
the  same  substratum  and  the  same  import,  f^  |^ 
love  which,  in  one,  employs  the  deed  as  a  means  te  tw 
amelioration  of  the  doer,  embraces  him  at  tb<^>' 
time;  and  the  justice  which,  in  the  other,  brings  the  i^ 
to  nought,  reaches  therein  to  the  actor  »1m.  ^J* 
exhibition  of  the  nullity  of  the  deed  sets  forth  »  ^ 
same  time  the  will  of  man,  and  cooseqaently  his  n^ 
life  and  essence,  as  nought  in  itself.  And  in  this  ui» 
consists  that  solemn  earnestness,  with  which  the  ;<>;o<»' 
ness  of  the  comic  view  ia  always  associated. 
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In  the  view  of  Christian  art,  therefore,  tragedy  and 
comedy  are  bat  two  different  furtM  of  the  same  matter 
—  two  different  aspects  of  the  general  Tiew  of  things. 
Thej  may,  accordingly,  pass  directly  one  into  the  other: 
io  the  same  drama  the  eomic  may  be  joined  with  the 
tragic.  When,  for  instance,  art  attempts  to  set  forth 
the  nothingness  of  the  world  before  God, — ^in  the  con- 
sciousness of  which,  acquired  only  by  the  disappoint- 
ment of  its  own  hopes  and  schemes,  it  is  led  to  lean 
apon  God,  and  thereby  first  attains  to  a  real  existence, — 
it  mast  at  the  same  time  ejchUnt  the  nnsnitableness  of 
ererj  mandane  form  to  express  the  Divine  essence,  the 
matter  breaking  through  the  form,  and  only  revealing 
itself  by  its  annihilation.  This,  however,  is  exactly  the 
fom  and  import  of  that  sublime  to  which  tragedy 
aspires,  by  showing  how  the  life  and  essence  of 
hamamity,  breaking  through  its  own  nothingness  and 
finiteoess,  is  raised  by  suffering  and  death  to  eternal 
life  with  God,  and  bringing  distinctly  to  view  this  its 
soothing,  expiatory,  and  cheerful  element.  This  sedate 
jojoosnesa  of  tragedy  becomes  actual  pleasure  in  the 
tngie  annihilation  (which,  however,  seizes  upon  nothing 
bnt  the  absolutely  worldly  and  human,)  wherever  the 
hnman  and  earthly  is  viewed,  not  from  the  side  of  its 
greatness  and  nobility,  which,  however,  are  at  best  but 
relative,  but  fVom  that  of  the  infinite  littleness  and 
insignificance,  to  which,  when  compared  with  God,  the 
Tery  greatest  appears  reduced.  And  the  comic  view 
and  representation,  which  have  their  root  in  this  plea- 
sure of  annihilation,  is  properly  humour  —  the  comic 
Tiew  of  things.  It  is,  therefore,  simply  the  comic  in  the 
^int  of  Christian  art.  That  profound  tragic  serious- 
ness which  in  all  cases  is  contained  even  in  the  joyous- 
ness  of  comic  exhibition,  becomes  in  Shakspere  a 
predominant  and  marked  element;  no  longer  forming  its 
nnseen  nnder-corrent,  but  distinctly  flowing  on  the  very 
sarface. 

Ulrici  afterwards  concludes,  in  the  following 
terms,  this  general  ennnciation  of  his  theory  as  to 
that  view  of  the  moral  constitution  of  the  world 
and  of  human  action,  upon  which,  according  to 
him,  is  based  the  characteristic  peculiarity  of 
Shakspere's  dramatic  image  of  reality. 

If  now,  in  conclusion,  we  are  asked  wherein  consists 
the  originalUy  of  Shakspere's  view  of  things,  in  both  its 
tragic  and  comic  aspects,  we  answer,  that  it  is  not  made 
op  of  the  already-mentioned  particulars,  but  that  the 
latter,  on  the  contrary,  result  from,  and  are  conditioned 
and  supported  by  it.  The  characteristic  peculiarity  of 
Shakspere's  poetry  must  lie  in  the  entirety  and  in  the 
inmost  core.  But  this,  it  has  been  shown,  is  one  with 
the  Christian  view  in  general.  How,  then,  is  Shakspere's 
poetry  distinguished  from  the  poems  of  other  modem 
dramatists,  whose  compositions  likewise  are,  we  presume, 
founded  on  the  Christian  view  !  The  distinction  is,  we 
admit,  one  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind ;  but  then  in 
this  domain  every  difference  of  quantity  becomes  one  of 
qnality  also.  Shakspere's  originality  consists  in  the 
greater  purity,  distinctness,  and  completeness,  with 
which  he  has  exhibited  the  Christian  view  in  his  dramas: 
in  all,  the  two  factors  of  human  life  and  history,  the 
nperintendence,  viz.  of  God,  and  the  liberty  of  man,  the 
objectivity  and  subjectivity  of  mind  and  life,  are  brought 
hefore  us  in  their  due  relative  importance,  co-operating 
with  and  re-acting  on  each  other,  in  intrinsic  interpene- 
tntion,  and  consequently  established  in  all  their  truth 
and  reaUty.  Other  poets,  on  the  contrary,  (as  Calderon, 
for  instance,  and  Goethe,)  lay  the  weight  on  one  or  the 
other;  either  the  objective  freedom  being  constrained 
«nd  repressed  now  by  the  divine  counsels,  now  by  the 
objective  influences  of  moral  causes,  or  the  right  of  sub- 
jectire  liberty  being  exalted  into  an  unlimited  prero- 
gative; and  so  either  scale  is  alternately  raised  and 
depressed,  according  as  the  poet  places  the  greater  weight 
in  one  or  the  other.  Shakspere,  however,  preserves 
them  in  constant  equilibrium  during  the  rapid  move- 
ment of  the  action ;  the  index  may  appear  to  tremble, 
^Qt  it  nevertheless  maintains  the  true  perpendicular 
direction. 

TOU  XIII. — !fO.  CLII. 


Lastly,  it  scarcely  seems  necessary  to  observe,  that 
when  I  speak  of  the  especial  purity  and  completeness 
with  which  Shakspere  has  preserved  the  Christian  view 
of  things,  I  do  not  leave  out  of  the  account  those  ele- 
ments even,  which  many  may  consider  nnessential,  and 
which,  indeed,  are  not  met  with  at  all  in  some  poets 
(Goethe,)  but  in  others  (Calderon)  appear  misunder- 
stood, or  else  are  exhibited  in  a  manner  which  is  far 
from  poetical.  I  allude,  particularly,  to  the  doctrine  of 
man's  universal  sinfhlness,  and  the  divine  grace  of  re- 
demption. They  are  not,  indeed,  to  be  found  in  Shak- 
spere's view  of  things  under  the  form  of  religious  edifl- 
cation,  moral  instruction,  or  philosophical  disquisition ; 
but  still  they  are  there,  and  in  a  mode  which  in  every 
respect  is  truly  poetical. 

Upon  the  striking  theory  thus  expounded,  we 
should  have  liked  to  be  able  to  remark  with  a 
fulness  which  our  limits  forbid.  A  very  few 
observations  must  be  made,  before  we  give  an 
example  or  two  of  the  interesting  manner  in  which 
the  theory  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  criticism 
of  particular  works  of  the  great  poet. 

We  hinted,  some  time  ago,  that  the  theory  is 
evidently  one-sided,  incomplete.  Its  author  has 
modestly  called  it  "  an  approximate  develop- 
ment" of  Shakspere's  notion  as  to  the  essence 
and  application  of  his  art ;  and  more  than  an 
approximation  to  the  truth,  and  an  approximation 
not  very  close,  it  does  not  deserve  to  be  called. 
Into  this  remark  may  be  resolved  almost  all  the 
specific  objections,  that  may  be  taken  both  to  the 
theory  in  itself  and  to  the  writer's  use  of  it. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  imperfect,  in  respect  that 
it  does  not,  uniformly,  keep  sight  of  an  important 
principle,  which  some  of  the  best  of  the  lesthetical 
theories  of  Germany  have  clearly  enunciated,  and 
which  IJlrici  himself  has  asserted  and  illustrated 
in  the  very  chapter  from  which  we  have  so  largely 
quoted  :  —  the  principle,  namely,  tliat,  in  the  act 
of  poetic  creation,  there  is  necessarily  much  that 
neither  the  poet  himself,  nor  those  who  analyze 
his  completed  work,  can  satisfactorily  describe  or 
account  for.  That  genius  can  work  without 
consciousness  is,  no  doubt,  an  exploded  fallacy ; 
but  the  consciousness  of  the  poetic  imagination  is  a 
consciousness  of  things  in  the  concrete,  and  a  con- 
sciousness whose  elements  cannot,  in  all  their 
parts,  be  dissected.  Indeed,  one  of  the  highest 
problems  in  the  theory  of  poetry, — a  problem  of 
which,  perhaps,  we  shall  never  reach  the  exact 
solution, — is  the  determination  of  the  point  which 
separates  that  which  admits  of  analysis  and  reso- 
lution in  the  processes  of  art,  from  that  which  is 
utterly  unsusceptible  of  analysis.  The  founders 
of  aesthetical  theories,  and  the  critical  users  of 
such  theories,  are  alike  apt  to  be  tempted  too  far 
in  their  attempts  at  analysis ;  and  the  treatise  be- 
fore us  is  certainly  no  exception  to  this  general 
truth.  The  truth  can  hardly  be  better  put  than 
in  Ulrici's  own  words. 

The  enduring  intrinsic  communion  between  the  poet 
and  his  poem,  the  predominance  of  fancy  and  feeling  in 
his  mind,  leading  him  to  see  at  all  times  the  part  in  the 
whole,  and  the  whole  in  the  part,  consorts  but  ill  with 
the  sharp  distinctions  of  the  intellect  and  reflection;  and 
thus  it  comes  to  pass  that,  his  work  once  completed,  he 
can  rarely  give  an  account  of  its  gradual  execution. 
The  language  of  the  artist  is  poetry,  music,  or  painting; 
in  any  other  form  he  cannot  express  himself  with  equal 
depth  and  clearness.    Who  would  require  of  the  horse 
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that  it  should  bark  like  a  dog !  Equally  absurd  is  it  to 
argue,  because  the  poet  is  unable  to  philosophize,  that  is, 
to  explain  in  philosophical  form  what  in  the  first  design 
he  had  willed  and  proposed  to  himself,  that  therefore  he 
could  not  haye  been  conscious  of  it,  but  that  whatever 
the  inspiration  of  God  had  suggested  had  been  matured 
in  fancy  before  him,  without  the  aid  or  interrention  of 
his  own  thought.  Goethe,  in  his  later  years,  attempted 
occasionally  to  point  out  the  ideal  germ  of  some  of  his  own 
poems.  How  striking  is  the  contrast  between  the  meagre- 
ness  and  superfluity  of  these  authentic  interpretations, 
and  the  profundity  and  fulness  of  the  poetic  originals  ! 
Of  Shakspere  we  fortunately  possess  no  such  rcTelations. 
The  age  in  which  he  lired  was  not  deficient  in  reflectire 
power  and  acuteness ;  but  it  nerer  entered  the  head 
even  of  others,  least  of  all  of  the  poet  himself,  to  give  a 
philosopliical  analysis  of  his  own  works,  in  order  to 
reduce  the  "  disjecta  membra  poetaj  "  into  some  single 
(so  called)  pure  thought.  It  was  left  for  Ben  Jonson 
and  his  successors  to  adopt ''  ex  professo"  such  refiective 
criticism. 

We  would  say,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  pe- 
culiar point  of  view,  from  which  Ulrici  looks  at 
Shakspere's  works,  leads  him  to  give  what  we 
cannot  but  consider  as  an  undue  prominence  to 
the  moral  elements  of  his  works.  We  would 
guard  ourselves  against  being  understood  as  either 
placing  little  value  on  the  moral  or  religious  aspect 
of  works  of  art  in  general,  or  as  denying  that 
Shakspere's  works,  in  particular,  owe  very  much  of 
their  indestructible  value  to  the  high,  and,  indeed, 
somewhat  stem  temper,  in  which  he  looks  upon 
the  position  of  man  as  a  being  created  for  the 
fulfilment  of  momentous  duties.  But  what  we 
would  say  is,  that,  as  to  art  in  general,  this  view 
of  it  has  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  tempt  us 
into  regarding  direct  instruction  as  its  proper 
function ;  a  mistake  which  is  alike  dangerous  to 
our  estimate  of  art,  and  unjust  towards  those 
higher  employments  of  mind  to  which  art  stands 
related ;  and  that,  as  to  Shakspere's  works  in  par- 
ticular, by  the  very  fulness  and  richness,  the 
overflowing  and  uncontrollable  activity,  the  rest- 
less and  unconfineable  versatility,  of  the  imagina- 
tion which  prompted  them,  they  are  made  less  fit 
than  many  works  of  much  inferior  genius  for 
being  adopted  as  the  types  of  a  class  of  produc- 
tions, in  which  the  systematic  representation  of 
one  great  moral  aspect  of  the  world  is  stated  to  be 
the  specific  distinction.  Even  the  "  Paradise 
Lost "  would  not  be  the  masterpiece  it  is,  were  it 
primarily  designed  to  teach  either  theology  or 
primeval  history :  and  yet  there  is  much  of  what 
is  here  said  of  Shakspere,  which,  both  in  its  sub- 
stance and  in  its  tone,  might  more  easily  be  justi- 
fied, were  it  said  of  the  solitary  and  awful  musings 
of  Milton.  In  the  systematic  exposition  of  the 
theory,  indeed,  the  predominance  of  the  purely 
poetic  element  is,  on  the  whole,  kept  sufficiently 
in  view ;  the  moral  element  is  presented  to  us 
but  as  a  kind  of  under-current,  whose  solemn 
colours  erery  where  tinge  the  bright  surface  of 
the  superfluent  stream.  It  is  chiefly,  if  not 
exclusively,  in  the  application  of  the  theory  to 
specific  instances,  that  its  inlierent  weakness  be- 
comes discoverable. 

The  tendency  it  has  to  degenerate  into  direct 
moralizing  shows  itself,  especially,  in  the  criticisms 
on  the  particular  dramas.  In  these  fine  and 
original  speculations,  the  tendency  receives  room 


to  display  itself,  from  the  very  fact  that  the  view 
of  each  drama  is  admirably  comprehensiTe.  We 
have  been  accustomed,  chiefly  by  AugustiiB  Schle- 
gel,  and  by  Coleridge,  and  others,  who  have  bene- 
fited by  his  teaching,  to  aim  at  regarding  each  of 
these  works  as  a  whole.  We  are  not  content 
to  look  merely  at  one  of  the  elements  which  con- 
stitute its  dramatic  totality ;  and  our  best  critics, 
like  Hazlitt,  and  Mrs.  Jameson,  and  Mr.  De 
Quincey,  even  when  they  professedly  take  up  merely 
the  characters  of  a  play  of  Shakspere  as  the  object 
of  their  analysis,  diverge  into  an  analysis  of  the  re- 
lation in  which  the  characters  stand  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  leading  idea  of  the  piece.  The  recog- 
nition  of  the  leading  idea  of  each  drama,  the 
identification  of  the  bond  by  which  that  idea  is 
made  to  unite  into  one  organic  whole  the  story  and 
the  characters,  and  the  sentiments  and  the  imagery, 
—these  are  the  tasks  which,  in  going  through  each 
drama  in  succession,  Ulrici  has  proposed  to  himself. 
Now,  the  recognition,  real  or  supposed,  of  the  fun- 
damental idea  of  a  poetical  work,  is  apt  to  be- 
come for  us  the  same  thing  as  the  Bupposition,  that 
the  work  was  composed  with  the  express  view  of 
illustrating  that  idea.  The  work,  in  shorty  is  apt 
to  be  regarded  by  us  as  didactic ;  and,  with  one 
who,  like  Ulrici,  seeks  the  leading  idea  among 
the  truths  of  morality  and  religion,  religious  and 
moral  teaching  is  apt  to  be  regarded  as  the 
primary  purpose. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed, — and  this  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  exceptions  that  can  be  taken  to 
our  author  s  views,  -—  that  they  lead  him,  almost 
by  necessity,  into  the  recognition  of  that  meet 
narrow  and  erroneous  law  of  art,  which  has  been 
called  "  poetical  justice."  Even  in  the  few  in- 
stances which  we  shall  be  able  to  give,  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  principle  is  distinctly  adopted ;  s 
fault  which,  as  we  cannot  but  think,  derogates 
from  the  value  of  the  criticism,  alike  in  its  cstbe- 
tical  and  in  its  moral  bearings. 

Here,  as  before,  it  is  in  details  that  he  falls  into 
the  mistake ;  here,  as  before,  he  is  correct  and 
distinct  in  protesting  against  it  in  his  general 
announcement  of  doctrines. 

It  is  above  all  things  necessary  to  gnard  against  the 
error  into  which  Goethe  himself  seems  to  have  fklleo,  of 
supposing  that  the  fundamental  idea  of  a  work  of  ut 
oonld  have  for  its  sutjeet-maUer  any  /HirfiVn/ar  religiom 
dogma,  moral  law,  philosophical  conception,  or  even  a 
mere  maxim  of  the  world  or  political  principle.    Goctbe 
tells  us,  that  through  the  whole  of  '*  Coriolanns  ''  mni 
<<  the  complaint  that  the  populace  refuse  to  recognise 
the  precedence  of  their  betters;  that  in  'Julius  Cs^ar  * 
all  is  relative  to  the  conception  that  the  nobles  see  ua- 
willingly  the  supremacy  assumed  by  one,  while  thej 
fondly  dream  that  they  can  still  act  in  common ;  and 
that  'Antony  and  Cleopatra,'  trumpet-tongned,  pro- 
claims the  incompatibility  of  business  and  pleasoiv.** 
But  if  such  be  really  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  abore 
poems,  then,  may  we  assert,  with  equal  justice,  Goethe 
himself  sought  to  illustrate,  in  his  Tasso,  the  prorerb, 
"  Pride  must  have  a  fall  ;'*  in  Egmont,  that  other  adage, 
"  Who  will  not  hear  must  feel ;"  and  in  Faust,  the  philoso- 
phical commonplace,  **  Man  is  a  finite  limited  bemg,  and 
ought  to  be  conscious  of  such  his  nature.*'    But  the  end 
of  art — and  on  this  consideration  the  whole  qnesftioc 
hangs  —  is  far  higher  than  to  exhibit  such  se-cAlled 
truths,  which  indeed,  in  their  one-sidednesa  and  tjaggeT- 
ation,  are  nothing  less  than  errors 

When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  the  fondamental  idea» 
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of  ShAkspere's  pUyfl  respeotirely,  nothing  more  is  meant 
tiuun  thftt  each  ezpresses  a  spe^  aspect  of  the  orffanio 
toulitj  of  mind;  each  of  tlkem  exhibits  a  particnlar 
modifiaiion  of  the  general  comio  or  tragio  view  of 
things,  dependent  upon  the  special  conditions  of  space 
and  time,  the  posture  of  affairs,  and  accidental  circnm- 
stances  and  relations,  in  which  the  dramatic  persons  are 
placed.  It  is  this  alone  that  makes  the  ground  idea  of 
each  of  Shakspere's  dramas  such  as  we  hare  described 
it;  that  enables  it,  according  to  Goethe's  obserration,  to 
farnish  a  central  point  to  which  the  world  and  nniyerse 
admit  of  being  referred  ;  it  is  only  because  it  contains 
within  itself  the  uniyersality  of  all  relations,  that  erery 
one  admits  of  being  carried  back  to  it. 

And  he  is  not  less  decided  and  prudent  in  dis- 
claiming the  purpose  of  reaching  a  full  or  exact 
identification  of  the  fundamental  idea  of  any  par- 
ticular work. 

The  attempt  to  gire  a  proximate  determination  of  the 
groand  idea  of  Shakspere's  dramatic  pieces  severally, 
will  proTe  at  best  but  an  imperfect  essay.  Each  suc- 
ceeding age  will  discover  a  greater  store  of  references 
to  the  middle  point  of  the  whole,  even  because  every 
genuine  work  of  art  bears,  in  itself,  all  the  riches  of 
life.  To  give  them  all,  therefore,  cannot  be  my  design, 
otherwise  I  must  give  to  each  piece  a  volume.  And  on 
this  consideration  I  must  dispense  with  a  critical 
analysis  of  the  single  dramas.  All  that  I  can  do  is  to 
give  the  results  of  my  own  studies ;  that  is,  to  point  out 
the  leading  idea^  and  to  show  generaUy  how  far  it  has 
determined  the  tone  and  colouring,  the  keeping  and 
composition  of  the  whole,  and  in  what  degree  the  choice 
and  coordination  of  the  several  characters  appear  to  be 
dependent  on  it.  To  trace  all  this  through  minute 
details,  and  scene  by  scene,  must  be  left  to  the  reader's 
own  discernment. 

Yet,  after  all  deduction  from  the  completeness 
of  the  view  which  is  thus  presented,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  it  is  one  of  the  worthiest  aspects  in 
which  a  great  work  of  poetic  art  can  be  regarded ; 
and,  after  all  qualifications  by  which  approval  of 
Ulrici's  specific  analyses  ought  to  be  limited,  they 
must  be  pronounced  to  be  among  the  most  philo- 
sophically comprehensive  and  most  critically  accu- 
rate of  all  the  analyses,  to  which  the  works  they 
handle  have  ever  been  subjected. 

We  will  content  ourselves  with  setting  down  a 
few  specimens^  interrupting  these  by  no  observa- 
tions of  our  own.  As  an  example  of  the  critic's 
method  of  dealing  with  the  tragedies,  we  take 
the  principal  passages  of  his  remarks  on  "  Lear," 
which  had  been  preceded  by  notices  of  *'  Romeo 
and  JuHet,"  and  «  OtheUo." 

In  ^  King  Iiear,"  Love  is  once  more  employed  by 
Shakspere  as  a  leading  principle  of  hxunan  conduct;  but 
under  a  new  and  wholly  distinct  manifestation.  It  is 
here  exhibited  in  the  last  of  the  three  principal  forms 
under  which  it  exercises  an  inunediate  and  direct  influ- 
ence on  the  destinies  of  man;  and  in  that  particular  one 
in  which  it  feveals  itself  as  the  natural  and  most  intimate 
bond  of  the  great  organism  of  society,  and  consequently 
as  the  principal  and  fundamental  condition  of  all  intel- 
lectual and  moral  development.  In  '*  Romeo  and  Juliet " 
its  virgin  devotedness  and  enthusiastic  dreaminess 
formed  the  centre  of  interest,  which,  in  ^  Othello,"  re- 
volved around  the  manly  earnestness  and  the  unsus- 
pecting fulness  of  wedded  affection.  In  *'  King  Lear," 
parental  qfeetiontkndfili<U  reverence  are  contemplated 
aa  the  focus  towards  which  all  the  ties  of  life  converge; 
and  the  family y  in  its  largest  and  historical  import,  is 
the  particular  grade  of  life  in  which  the  poet  has  here 
taken  up  his  position  within  the  domain  of  poetry.  Such 
is  that  particular  modification  of  Shakspere's  general 
tragic  view,  which  constitutes  the  groundwork  of  the 
present  dnuna. 


The  high  mid-day  sun  has  now  sunk  into  the  fresh, 
glowing,  but  fast  fading  tints  of  evening.  The  old  Lear 
is  still  vigorous  both  in  mind  and  body;  his  old  age  has 
not  tempered  the  faults  of  his  nature;  his  obstinacy, 
love  of  power,  passion,  and  rashness,  are  as  strong  as 
ever;  his  heart  still  retains  all  its  freshness  and  impetu- 
osity. The  rich  measure  of  love  which  has  fallen  to  the 
portion  of  Lear's  heart,  is  blindly  lavished  by  him  to  the 
last  drops  upon  his  children;  he  resigns  to  them  his  all^ 
in  the  hope  of  finding  in  their  love  and  gratitude  repose 
fh>m  the  storms  and  fatigues  of  his  long  life.  But  the 
affection  of  Lear  leads  him  to  forget  the  king  in  the 
parent,  and  in  a  father's  care  to  overlook  all  other  duties. 
Mistaking  the  outward  sign  for  the  deep  internal  feeling 
of  affection,  he  has  himself  in  some  measure  accustomed 
his  children  to  flattery  and  hypocrisy.  His  error  is  not 
momentary,  but  so  i^ful  and  deliberate,  that  the  at- 
tempt of  Kent  (of  which  the  artistic  necessity  is  obvious) 
to  bring  him  to  a  better  judgment,  totally  fails,  in  spite 
of  the  pertinacity  with  which  it  is  repeated.  Like  the 
love  of  Romeo  and  OtheUo,  that  of  Lear  is  far  from 
being  pure  frt>m  gross  and  earthly  alloy;  in  him,  too,  it 
possesses  a  character  of  passionateness,  as  is  shown  in 
his  hasty  and  unjust  banishment  of  Kent  and  Cordelia. 
Its  first  thought  is  of  the  external  and  terrestrial,  not 
the  inward  and  everlasting  welfare  of  his  children.  As 
ii  has  not  its  root  in  the  divine  truth,  it  consequently 
mistakes  its  true  nature,  and,  refusing  the  genuine  re- 
turn of  deep  and  silent  gratitude,  accepts  in  the  stead  a 
worthless  counterfeit.  Such  a  false,  and  in  fact  immoral 
love  of  the  parent,  is,  by  an  intrinsic  necessity,  closely 
followed  by  the  perfidy,  ingratitude,  and  guilt  of  the 
children.  ..... 

Accordingly,  we  must  look  upon  Lear  himself  as  the 
prime  cause  of  the  tragic  complication,  and  the  guilty 
author  of  his  own  fate,  no  less  than  of  the  crimes  and 
sufferings  of  his  daughters.  He  falls  the  victim  of  the 
errors  and  weakness  of  his  own  affectionate  heart.  Thus 
invariably  does  the  lovely  and  noble  .of  this  earth  hasten 
to  perdition,  whenever,  unpurified  and  earthly,  it  neglects 
to  look  back  to  its  divine  origin  for  its  true  strength  and 
support. 

As  Shakspere  every  where  exhibits  the  most  wonder- 
ful power  in  completely  exhausting  the  particular  sub- 
ject he  has  in  hand,  so,  in  the  present  piece,  he  is  not 
content  with  simply  exhibiting  the  fundamental  idea  in 
the  fortunes  of  the  King  and  his  family.  He  sets  it 
forth  under  another  aspect.  In  the  same  way  that  he 
contrasted  the  passionate  ardour  of  Romeo  with  the 
equally  guilty  but  prosaic  coldness  of  Paris,  and  that 
the  ill-conditioned  union  of  lago  andEmiUa  is  placed  side 
by  side  of  the  married  bliss  of  Othello —  so  pure  and 
genuine,  and  yet  so  liable  to  be  disturbed — he  has  asso- 
ciated the  story  of  Lear  and  his  daughters  with  the 
similar  but  divergent  story  of  Gloster  and  his  sons.  In 
order  to  show  that  a  moral  corruption  is  never  solitary, 
but  is  in  its  seed  and  principle  universaly  and  ultimately 
resting  on  the  sinfulness  of  the  whole  human  raee,  he 
has  taken  the  noblest  families  as  representatives  of  the 
great  family  of  man,  and  made  them  the  victims  of  the 
moraJ  pestilence.  While  a  passionate  unreal  tender- 
ness avenges  itself  on  Lear,  the  fate  of  Gloster  is  the 
consequence  of  unrepented  juvenile  excess,  on  which,  (as 
shown  in  the  first  scene)  the  old  man  still  reflects  with 
wanton  pleasure.  .        .  "    .   '     .  '  u 

The  composition  or  structure  of  the  piece  is  here 
again  regulated  by  the  several  groups,  into  which  the 
dramatic  personages  spontaneously  fall  by  reason  of 
their  respective  characters,  or  of  the  predominant  rela- 
tions between  them.  On  one  side  we  have  Lear  with 
his  family, attended  by  Kent  and  the  Fool;  on  the  other, 
Gloster  with  his  two  sons  Edgar  and  Edmund.  This 
arrangement  of  nature  is,  however,  quickly  disturbed 
and  altered  by  the  characters  of  the  individuals  that 
compose  them.  Regan,  Goneril,  and  Cornwall,  violently 
detach  themselves  from  Lear  and  Cordelia;  while  Edgif 
is  driven  away  by  the  enmity  of  his  father  and  brother. 
The  realm  of  darkness  separates  itself  from  the  region 
of  light.  The  two  old  men,  though  henceforward  quite 
powerless  and  merely  passive,  continue  nevertheless  to 
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be  the  main-springs  of  the  plot,  whioh  by  their  modes  of 
thinking  and  acting  they  originally  set  in  motion 

Oat  of  the  reciprocal  action  and  opposition  of  these 
groups,  the  cTolution  of  the  plot,  and  the  series  of  its 
leading  incidents,  proceed  spontaneously,  and  by  an 
intrinsic  necessity.  After  Lear  had  disbiherited  Cor- 
delia, and  rendered  Kent  outwardly  powerless  by  his 
sentence  of  banishment,  and  when  Gloster  has  driven 
his  legitimate  and  noble  son  from  his  home,  the  two 
weak  old  men  fall  helpless  victims  to  the  wickedness 
and  insolence  of  their  enemies.  Blow  by  blow  their 
misery  is  raised  to  the  highest  pitch ;  wherever  the 
family  tie,  that  fonndation  of  all  moral  feeling,  is  so 
entirely  subverted  as  in  the  present  case,  the  triumph 
of  evil  is  necessarily  rapid  and  complete 

These  horrors, — such  is  the  suicidal  energy  of  sin, — are 
the  inevitable  results  of  the  dissolution  of  all  natural 
and  moral  ties.  But  amidst  them  all,  we  clearly  trace 
the  guiding  finger  of  Grod.  The  officious  villain  of  a 
steward  is  providentially  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
Edgar,  and  thereby  that  discovery  of  treason  brought 
about  which  induces  Albany  to  take  a  decided  part 
against  his  own  wife.  In  all  this  there  reigns  an 
intrinsic  necessity. 

But  the  death  of  Cordelia :  is  not  this  sacrifice  of  an 
innocent  victim,  if  not  wholly  without  motive,  certainly 
without  poetic  justification,  and  therefore  devoid  of  all 
ideal  necessity  \  By  no  means.  On  closer  considera- 
tion all  such  doubt  vanishes ;  and  what  at  first  sight 
looks  like  a  blemish,  becomes  the  highest  splendour  of 
perfection.  Cordelia  pays  the  penalty  of  the  fault  she 
committed,  when,  instead  of  affectionately  humouring 
the  weakness  of  her  aged  father,  she  met  him  with 
unfilial  frowardness,  and  answered  his,  no  doubt,  foolish 
questions  with  unbecoming  harshness  and  asperity  ;  a 
father's  curse  lights  upon  her  head,  and  its  direful  con- 
sequences cannot  afterwards  be  avoided.  The  slighter 
her  failing  may  appear,  the  deeper  is  the  tragic  effect 
of  its  heavy  penalty.  For  the  true  force  of  the  tragic 
lies  exactly  in  this,  that  the  trivial  faults  of  the  good 
are  overwhelmed  in  the  same  ruin  as  the  most  revolting 
offences  of  the  bad  ;  with  this  difference,  however,  that 
whereas  to  the  former  purification  aud  atonement  (and 
consequently  true  life  also)  is  conveyed  in  its  annihila- 
tion, to  the  latter  temporary  destmctioh  and  punish- 
ment bring  likewise  eternal  death 

In  conclusion,  I  shall  briefly  call  attention  to  the 
thoughtful  and  appropriate  correspondence  between  the 
general  subject  of  the  drama,  and  its  no  less  touching 
than  sublime  conclusion.  Gloster  has  repented  and 
atoned  for  his  faults.  After  the  failure  of  his  cowardly 
attempt  at  self-destruction,  by  which  he  weakly  sought 
to  rid  himself  of  the  burden  of  life,  he  submits  and 
suffers  in  patience  ;  for  man  must  learn  to  be  patient, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  conquer  himself.  His  soul  is  thus 
emancipated  from  its  snifering  body ;  in  the  arms,  in  the 
embraces  of  his  long  lost  son,  who  repays  a  father's 
injustice  with  child-like  love  and  affection,  his  heart 
breaks;  the  tumult  of  this  his  last  earthly  happiness 
shakes  off  the  earthly  dust  from  his  soul,  and  it  mounts 
pure  and  clear  to  heaven.  The  weary  Kent,  too,  has 
fallen  asleep  ;  with  his  sterling,  earnest,  but  rugged 
virtue,  he  has  lived,  struggled,  and  endured  enough  ; 
his  softened  heart  now  longs  only  for  the  peace  of  heaven. 
Edmund,  in  his  last  moments,  acknowledges  his  guilt, 
and  seeks  to  make  all  the  amends  within  his  power. 
**  Yet  Edmund  was  beloved,"  loved  in  spite  of  all  his 
selfishness.  These  words  of  comfort  convulse  him  to 
the  soul,  and  throw  upon  it  the  semblance  at  least  of 
divine  love  ;  and  we  may  indulge  a  hope  that  he  closed 
his  eyes  with  a  sigh  of  penitence.  Goneril  and  Regan 
— the  unnatural  daughters,  whose  crimes  have  no  igno- 
miny of  origin  to  excuse  them,  whom  their  own  lost 
and  not  circumstances  plunged  headlong  into  sin — fall 
by  each  other's  hands,  and  are  hurried  into  everlasting 
misery  vrithout  hope  or  pity.  How  sweet  and  soothing 
the  contrast,  in  the  filial  affection,  and  the  lovely  and 
blissful  death,  of  Cordelia  !  Lear's  madness,  too,  ter- 
minates with  his  mortal  sigh  for  Cordelia's  loss.  In 
this  moment  of  anguish  all  the  rich  intensity  of  love, 


which  sat  enthroned  in  the  heart  of  Lear,  has  found  its 
worthy  object.  While  the  faint  sparks  of  life  are  extiB- 
guishing,  his  love  puts  off  its  last  earthly  weakness,  and 
asoends  purified  and  refined  to  heaven.  The  tngio 
impression  loses  its  crushing  and  oppressive  honor,  and 
is  transmuted  into  the  calm  consolatory  feelisg  of  a 
gentle  death  and  a  blissful  peace. 

The  comedies  are  classified,  fancifblly  but  in- 
geniouslyy  and  not  without  reason,  into  t\u> 
groups;  the  comedies  of  intrigue  and  thecoma 
dies  of  fancy ;  as  to  which  division,  however,  it 
is  truly  observed  that  no  one  comedy  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  either  of  its  members,  and  that  it 
indicates  merely  the  respective  predominance  of 
the  one  or  the  other  of  two  general  characters. 
"  The  Merchant  of  Venice  '*  may  be  taken  as  a 
specimen  of  the  former  class  ;  the  "  Midsummer- 
Night's  Dream"  as  a  specimen  of  the  latter. 

The  criticism  on  the  piece  last  named,  is  one  cf 
the  most  pleasing  examples  of  the  quiet  ingennity 
with  which  the  author  applies  his  theory  to  par- 
ticular cases. 

At  the  first  glance  we  are  no  doubt  puzaled  what  to 
make,  in  an  artistic  and  sesthetical  point  of  view,  of 
the  strange  aerial  beings  which  revel  before  us  in  ib« 
'*  Midsunuuer-Night's  Dream."  Throughout  there  n 
such  a  wanton  play  of  fancy  and  fh>lie,  such  cameleeB- 
like  succession  of  tricks  and  complicated  croes-porpoje, 
that  at  the  first  sight  we  are  disposed  to  deny  that  it 
can  possess  any  rational  meaning.  Thesena  and  Hip- 
polyta,  the  Queen  of  the  Amazons,  are  about  to  cel^ 
brate  their  nuptials;  but  with  the  proper  action  of  the 
piece  they  have  nothing  to  do.  Then  we  have  the  love 
of  two  noble  Athenian  youths  and  maidens,  whose  happj 
union  is  hindered  by  the  whim  of  a  cross  old  father  ud 
their  own  caprice.  In  the  midst  of  all,  Oberon  isd 
Titania,  in  ill-humour  and  jealous  bickering,  pursoe  their 
own  designs,  or  cross  with  their  wanton  tricka  the  vise 
plans  of  poor  mortals ;  and,  lastly,  a  company  of  amaUcr 
players  are  pressed  into  the  service  with  their  borlesq^^ 
foUies  and  silliness,  who  exhibit  a  play  within  the  plar, 
having  as  much  connexion  with  the  rest  as  the  sevenl 
parts  have  vrith  each  other.  Suoh  are  the  rare  aad 
heterogeneous  elements  of  the  piece,  which  at  once  gi^t 
rise  to  the  question.  Whether  it  reaJly  satisfies  the  fiN 
requirement  of  art,  that  the  several  parts  should  ms^ 
themselves  into  an  organic  whole ;  and  if  so,  what  ii 
the  centre  around  which  they  all  adjust  thenuelTe« ! 

Now  it  is  the  comic  view  of  things  itself  that  fon.< 
the  basis  of  the  whole  piece.  Its  presence  may  be  tnct.«i 
clearly  and  distinctly.  Not  merely  in  particniar  ca>e> 
do  the  maddest  tricks  of  accident,  as  well  as  of  homo 
caprice,  perversity,  and  folly,  destroy  each  other  in  ten: 
but,  generally,  the  principal  pursuits  and  provinces  of 
life  are  made  to  parody  and  paralyze  each  other.  It  •' 
this  last  particular  that  distinguishes  the  ''MidsumDer* 
Night's  Dream  "  fkt)m  all  other  comedies  soever.  Tbes«'^ 
and  Hippolyta  represent  the  grand  heroic  and  bi5t«<r.- 
cally  important  aspect  of  human  life.  Bat  instead  ^'^ 
maintaining  the  high  dignity  and  exalted  grandear  of 
history,  they  come  down  to  a  level  with  the  common. 
every-day  sort  of  folk;  while,  by  seeming  to  exist  .ij 
no  other  purpose  than  to  marry  with  suitable  pomp  aw 
splendour,  they  form  with  agreeable  irony  a  menj 
parody  on  their  own  heroic  importance.  The  Carpeaif'* 
Joiner,  Weaver,  Bellows-mender,  and  Tinker,  preiec^  J 
merry  contrast  to  the  highest  ranks,  in  the  lowest  a=^ 
vulgarest  region,  the  very  prose  of  every-day  lift*  ""' 
they,  too,  instead  of  remaining  in  their  own  trne  ftafatfo. 
wherein  they  at  once  command  respect,  worm  themscm> 
into  the  higher  domain  of  tragedy  and  poetry,  and  renaer 
it  as  well  as  themselves  ridiculous.  Between  the  J^^ 
extremes  stand  the  lovers,  who  belong  to  the  mi<w.^ 
ranks  of  life.  But  instead  of  behaving  agreeably  to  tfct-' 
station,  and  regarding  life  in  its  plain  and  sober  a-<P«^ - 
they  lose  themselves  in  the  fantastic  humours  of  a  cspr. 
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cioas  passion,  and  thereby  parody  themselTea  and  the 
class  to  which  they  belong.  Lastly,  the  fury  prince, 
with  hia  interposition  in  the  action,  represents  that 
higher  power  which  guides  human  life  with  an  inTisible 
thread.  Bnt  even  this  superintending  power  is  not  de- 
picted in  its  true  god-like  grandeur  and  elevation;  but, 
hke  all  the  other  parties  of  the  piece,  is  carried  away 
by  the  same  torrent  of  irony,  and  either  appears  as  the 
nimble,  frolicsome  play  of  the  personified  powers  of 
nature,  or  parodies  itself,  so  far  as  it  is  subject  to  the 
uoiTeiul  caprice  of  chance  and  to  its  own  waywardness; 
as  is  distinctly  indicated  by  Titania's  passion  for  the 
ai^-headed  Weaver. 

It  is  on  this  basis  of  reciprocal  parody,  that  the  diffe- 
rent and  heterogeneous  groups  first  coalesce  into  unity. 
From  it  they  all  derive  the  same  characteristic  tendency. 
The  play  of  the  Mechanics,  which,  at  its  close,  so  gaily 
ridictdes  the  dramatic  art,  and  thereby  also  the  very 
piece,  which  pursues  every  thing  with  its  unsparing 
irooj,  carries  the  parodical  tendency  to  its  utmost  limit, 
and  ^ves  to  the  whole  its  point.  But  even  an  external 
bond  is  not  wanting  to  combine  the  several  parts,  which, 
although  bnt  slight  and  loose,  is  nevertheless  dexterously 
voTen  into  all  the  parts.  The  marriage  festival  of 
Theseus  and  Hippolyta  surrounds  the  whole  picture  as 
with  a  splendid  frame  of  gold.  Within  it  the  sports 
and  gambols  of  the  elves  and  fairies,  crossing  and  re- 
crossing  the  story  of  the  lovers,  and  the  labours  of  the 
theatrical  artisans,  connect  together  these  two  different 
groups;  whUe  the  blessings  which  at  the  end  of  the  piece 
they  bestow,  by  their  presence  at  the  nuptial  festival, 
npon  the  house  and  lineage  of  Theseus,  give  reason  and 
dignity  to  the  part  which  they  have  been  playing 
thron^ont. 

The  partionlar  modification  of  the  general  comic  view, 
which  results  firom  this  ironical  parodying  of  all  the 
domains  of  life,  at  once  determines  and  gives  expression 
to  the  special  ground-idea,  which  first  reduces  the  whole 
into  organic  unity.  Life  is  throughout  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  «  Midtmmmer-Nighf*  Dream:*  With  the 
rapidity  of  wit,  the  merry  piece  passes  like  a  dream  over 
oar  minds;  the  most  rare  and  motley  elements,  and  the 
most  £uitastic  shapes,  are  blended  together  as  in  a  vision 
of  the  night,  and  form  a  whole  highly  wonderful,  both 
inform  and  composition.  Dreamlike  does  the  play 
within  the  play  hold  up  its  distorting  mirror;  while  a 
shadow  of  reason  comments  upon  its  own  visionary 
creations,  and  half-doubting,  half-believing  their  reality, 
at  one  moment  opposes,  and  at  the  next  is  hurried  along 
bj  the  light  gambol  which  fh)lics  before  it  in  a  magic 

light  and  darkness 

Bnt  Shakspere  does  not  call  his  piece  a  dream  merely; 
it  is  a  MidMummer-Nigki't  Dream.  This  closer  deter- 
mination of  the  title  indicates,  what  indeed  its  whole 
stractqre  loudly  bespeaks,  that  we  are  not  to  expect  a 
sad  and  gloomy  vision  of  a  dreary  and  benumbing  win- 
ter's night;  but  such  motley,  cheerful, and  aerial  creations 
as  the  mind  might  call  before  it  on  some  bright  medi- 
tative and  suggestive  summer's  night ;  on  the  eve,  for 
instance,  of  a  festival  of  St  John,  on  which  probably  the 
piece  was  first  acted. 

Among  the  comedies  of  intrigue  is  placed 
"Much  Ado  About  Nothing."  The  idea  of  this 
piece  is  thus  felicitously  seized  : — 

In  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing,**  as  in  most  other 
comedies,  a  love-story  forms  the  centre  of  interest, 
voond  which  the  whole  plot  revolves.  And  yet  love 
itself  is  not  the  object,  whose  comic  paralysis,  by  the 
<iialectic  of  irony,  the  poet  here  proposes  to  exhibit. 
He  rather  seems  to  have  drawn  his  ground-idea  from  a 
contemplation  of  the  contrasts  which  human  life  presents, 
between  the  reality  of  outward  objects,  and  the  per- 
ceptions of  the  inward  subject ;  between  that  which  the 
world  really  is,  and  that  which  it  appears  to  those  who 
yet  live  in  it,  and  have  experience  of  it.  Love,  as  the 
ordinary  occasion  of  mischances  and  complications, — 
which,  although  in  themsefves  Insignificant  and  not 
uncommon,  appear  in  a  very  different  light  to  those 
immediately  concerned  in  them,— is  merely  the  medium 


which  the  poet  employs  for  projecting  these  contrasts  on 
a  luminous  field.  We  are,  throughout,  sensible  of  their 
presence  in  the  chief  moments  of  the  action.  The  most 
ordinary  and  insignificant  matters  and  circumstances 
are  arrayed  in  all  the  pomp  of  form,  and,  by  the  per- 
sonages of  the  drama,  stuffed  out  with  the  gravest  pos- 
sible importance.  First  of  all,  the  bastard  John's 
aversion  for  his  brother  the  Prince  of  Arragon — for  which 
no  reasonable  ground  exists — as  it  began  in  nothing,  so 
it  ends  in  nothing.  Then,  as  an  intermezzo,  Ciaudio's 
suspicion  of  Don  Pedro's  honesty  in  his  vicarious  wooing 
of  Hero,  whose  effects  are  as  grave  as  itself  is  groundless ; 
for  the  unparalleled  falsehood  has  no  existence  except 
in  his  own  love-sick  brain.  The  former,— with  the  story 
of  the  loves  of  the  two  sworn  foes  of  matrimony,  Beatrice 
and  Benedick,  who  keep  up  a  perpetual  skinnish  of  wit, 
and  rail  at  every  thing  like  love  or  tenderness,  yet  are 
at  last,  by  a  very  common  trick,  themselves  caught  in 
the  meshes  of  love,  and  contract  together  that  which 
they  were  wont  to  ridicule,  with  all  the  expenditure  of 
wit  and  humour,  form  the  ground-plan  on  which  the 
leading  idea  of  the  piece  is  brought  forward  under  diffe- 
rent modifications ;  they  are  the  moving  side-pieces, 
which  serve  to  vary  the  principal  scene,  on  which  are 
depicted  the  unhappy  disturbances  in  the  history  of  the 
loves  of  Claudio  and  Hero.  The  intrigue  is  very  super- 
ficial and  lightly  woven :  an  evil  whim  of  the  worthless  ' 
John  breaks,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  loosely  tied  bond  of 
love;  an  event  which,  though  it  never  ought  to  happen, 
is  of  daily  occurrence.  Mere  appearances,  without 
examination  or  inquiry,  are  at  once  invested  with  all 
the  importance  of  truth  by  the  parties  whose  dearest 
interests  are  at  stake.  A  pretended  death  and  burial, 
friendship  broken  off,  and  challenge  and  defiance,  follow 
each  other;  until  that  nothing,  chance,  brings  the  truth 
again  to  light,  and  inquiry  at  last  leads  to  the  vindica- 
tion of  injured  innocence,  and  the  appeasing  of  her 
vrrongs  by  funeral  honours ;  upon  which.  Hero,  who  is 
supposed  to  be  dead,  comes  forth  from  her  hiding-place, 
and  the  whole  closes  in  merry  wedding  festivities. 

This  contrast  between  the  objective  reality  and  the 
subjective  apprehension  of  things,  is  most  amusingly  set 
forth  and  embodied  in  the  senseless  and  stupid  Dogberry; 
who  is  continually  contradicting  himself,  ordering  at 
one  moment  what,  however,  in  the  next,  he  thinks  had 
better  be  left  undone,  and  praying  that  it  may  be 
written  down  and  remembered,  that  he  is  an  ass.  He 
is  the  very  impersonation  of  the  ground-idea:  it  is 
exhibited  in  him  in  immediate  and  vivid  transparency, 
and  consequently  in  full  comic  force.  Tliis  contrast, 
which,  agreeably  to  its  nature,  usually  appears  divided 
between  subject  and  object,  is  here  combined — in  Shak- 
spere's  usnal  manner — in  one  individual,  who  forms  the 
most  laughable  character  of  the  piece.  Bnt  besides, 
the  part  of  Dogberry  was  even  dramatically  necessary, 
for  the  detection  of  the  rascality  of  John  and  his  instru- 
ments, which  forms  the  plot  of  the  fable.  The  comic 
humour  of  chance  chooses  to  employ  the  silliest  and 
most  ridiculous  of  simpletons,  to  bring  to  light  what  no 
doubt  lay  near  enough  to  the  surface,  but  nevertheless 
escaped  the  discernment  of  the  cleverest.  It  is  there- 
fore a  grave  misconception  of  the  whole  composition,  to 
doubt  the  propriety  of  the  parts  of  those  doughty  con- 
stables, Dogberry  and  his  follower.  He  is  equally,  not 
to  say  more,  necessary  than  all  the  other  dramatic  per- 
sonages together 

The  very  title  of  the  piece  prepares  us  for  the  nothing- 
ness of  the  final  ielaircisgemetit.  However,  the  title  of 
^^Much  Ado  About  Nothing  "  is  not,  it  is  obvious,  to 
be  understood  in  an  external  sense  merely;  it  rather 
indicates  the  inherent  nothingness  of  human  life,  when- 
ever its  hopes  terminate  in  mere  earthly  interests  and 
relations.  Every  one  of  us  makes  much  ado  about 
nothing  in  this  life,  so  long  as  he  is  unable,  by  the 
annihilation  of  the  terrestrial  nought,  to  attain  to  the 
eternal  realities  which  he  has  within  himself.  When- 
ever, therefore,  we  attempt  to  follow  the  grand  but 
quiet-working  genius  of  our  poet,  we  invariably  discover, 
beneath  the  rich  profusion  of  seemingly  insignificant 
jokes,  trifling  combinations  and  ioventioos,  the  golden 
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grainB  of  profound  thought,  and  a  sound,  a  Christian, 
and  consequently  a  trulj  philosophical  view  of  things. 

From  the  refined  and  masterly  observations  upon 
the  historical  dramas,  we  can  only  cull  one  or  two 
paragraphs,  containing  a  part  of  the  general  esti- 
mate ;  and  with  these  we  close  this  hasty  notice 
of  a  work  which  merits  much  closer  attention. 

As  history  is  raised  far  above  art,  aa  being  but  a  single 
element  of  its  great  organic  whole,  so  historico-dramatic 
poetry  appears,  as  it  were,  to  be  art  raised  to  its  highttt 
power ;  a  poesy,  in  short,  which  comprises  both  tragedy 
and  comedy,  as  special  elements  of  itself,  in  the  same 
way  that  the  history  of  the  world  comprises  art.  A 
singU  historical  drama  may  therefore  have  a  tragic  or 
comic  result,  though  it  need  not  necessarily  have  either 
the  one  or  the  other.  (It  would,  for  instance,  be  diffi- 
cult to  say,  whether  the  two  parts  of  "Henry  the 
Fourth,"  "  Henry  the  Fifth,"  and  Henry  the  Eighth," 
be  either  tragedy  or  comedy.)  On  the  contrary,  so  far 
as  it  is  at  most  but  a  single  member  of  a  grand  organic 
whole,  it  ought  to  produce  a  different  effect ;  even  the 
poetico-historical  one,  which  raises  man  at  once  above 
both  the  tragic  and  the  comic  view  of  things. 

Shakspere  was  the  creator  of  this  grand  historico-dra- 
matio  poesy,  in  which  the  idea,  which  was  the  ultimate 
ground  of  the  trilogical  form  of  the  Greek  drama,  is  more 
adequately  apprehended  and  better  worked  out.  Shak- 
spere was  the  first  to  recognise  with  clearness  and  dis- 
tinctness  the  true  essence  of  the  historical  drama ;  he 
was  the  first  to  rise  superior  to  the  usual  forms  and 
divisions  of  art;  (in  "  Hamlet "  they  are  the  subject  of  a 
refined  raillery.  Act  II.,  Sc.  2;)  and,  what  is  more,  he 
has  been  able  to  realize  and  to  perpetuate,  in  noble  and 
imperishable  archetypes,  what  he  was  the  first  to  recog- 
nise and  to  perceive.  From  the  present  position  of 
asthetical  criticism,  it  is  not  difficult  to  censure  and  find 
fault  with  his  details  of  execution.  But  it  is  a  much 
harder  task  to  enter  into  the  depth  and  the  grand  con- 
nexion of  his  artistic  activity,  which  never  allowed  the 
individual  to  stand  forth  merely  as  such,  but  regarding 
it  only  as  a  single  member  of  a  great  whole,  universally 
worked  in  great  masses,  and  penetrated  into  every  do- 
main of  art.  The  mind  that  can  do  this  wUl  at  once 
acknowledge,  that  the  artistic  labours  of  Shakspere 
advanced  the  development  of  aesthetical  taste  a  whole 
oentury  at  least. 

As,  in  his  Comedies,  for  instance,  Shakspere  has  noted 
down  all  the  possible  figures  of  the  comic  form  of  art, 
and  exhibited  the  comic  view  of  the  world  under  all  its 
essential  aspects,  so  in  his  five  great  Tragedies,  to  which 
the  **  Timon  of  Athens"  forms  as  it  were  the  key-stone, 
he  has  run  through  all  the  most  important  stages  of 
hnman  life,  and  the  leading  springs  of  its  development ; 
so  that,  in  both  cases,  the  single  dramas,  and  conse- 
qnently  each  of  these  special  branches  of  art,  adjust 
themselves  into  one  organic  body,  and  constitute  one 
grand  work  of  art.  In  a  corresponding  spirit,  Shakspere, 
in  his  historical  dramas,  which  again  combine  the  tragic 
and  comic  forms  of  art  into  a  higher  unity,  has  dramati- 
eally  worked  out  in  two  great  cycles  the  most  important 
•vents  of  ancient  and  modem  history.  The  first  of  these 
two  great  eyeles  brings  before  us  the  political  history  of 


the  Roman  people,  the  original  of  the  modem  Euopeu 
polity,  in  all  its  most  essential  moments.  In  Cmolan»s 
we  have  the  contests  of  the  plebeians  and  patricius, 
and  the  gradual  rise  of  the  republic ;  in  /tiiiw  Ottar 
the  last  iriiitless  struggles  of  expiring  liberty  againit 
the  new,  but  rapidly  encroaching  form  of  despotism.  In 
AnUmy  and  Cleopcira  the  character  and  essence  of  the 
empire  of  the  Cassars  is  depicted ;  while  lastly,  ia  Ti^i 
Andronieus  we  trace,  on  the  one  hand,  the  entire  and 
irremediable  decay  of  the  ancient  spirit,  but  on  the 
other  the  new  principle  of  vitality  which  the  Geimaa 
nations,  by  their  inroads  on  the  Roman  empire,  infiised 
into  the  history  of  Europe.  For  although,  proper!; 
speaking,  **  Titus  Andronicus"  does  not  belong  to  the 
historic^  pieces,  it  may  nevertheless  be  dassed  with 
them,  in  BO  far  as  it  does  not  depict  any  definite  deedi 
of  fortunes  or  persons,  so  much  as  a  particular  epoch  in 
an  historical  colouring,  and  consequently,  as  it  derires  ita 
true  import  and  explanation  from  the  character  of  the 
age,  is  itself  semi-historical.  Together,  the  whole  cyde 
exhibits  the  lofty  energy  and  virtues,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  profoundly  tragic  decline  of  a  great  nation  aad 
empire.  The  tragic  impression,  however,  Lb  not  un- 
folded in  its  AiUest  force.  For  in  the  same  way  that  a 
each  single  drama  the  tragic  fate  of  the  chief  agents  is 
compensated  by  the  firesh  vitality  which  aocrnes  from  it 
to  the  whole  people,  so  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  histoiy 
the  whole  cycle  closes  with  a  slight  aUnsion  to  the  new 
and  better  glory  of  Europe,  which  is  to  unfbld  itaeH 
within  the  bosom  of  the  German  family. 

The  second  and  larger  cycle,  consisting  often  diamu, 
and  drawn  f^m  the  history  of  England,  places  lu  at 
once  vrithin  the  very  heart  of  the  middle  ages.  Fiom 
the  reign  of  King  John,  to  which  England  owes  Magna 
Charta,  that  fundamental  law  of  its  constitution,  the 
history  of  England  is  carried  forward  to  the  times  of 
Henry  YIII.,  to  which  the  religious  regeneration  of  the 
people  belongs,  and  which  first  began  distinctly  to  eToiTt 
the  new  and  modern  form  of  social  and  political  life. 
Here,  too,  we  have  laid  before  as  the  leading  momentB 
in  the  life  and  progress  of  the  English  people  np  to 
Shakspere's  time ;  in  which,  again,  all  the  most  chan^ 
teristic  features  of  the  historical  development  of  Europe 
in  general  are  reflected.  In  "  King  John,"  the  spirit  of 
the  middle  ages  still  breathes ;  the  chief  features  of  the 
feudal  system  are  distinctly  traceable;  knights,  barons, 
and  earls,  are  here  seen  establishing  their  rights  againsi 
all  the  influence  and  usntpations  of  sovereign  aothohty, 
and  the  political  life  of  the  Commons  is  straggling  f^r 
a  more  fixed  shape  and  stability ;  warfkre  yet  appears 
as  a  knightly  tourney,  decided  by  the  superior  personal 
bravery  of  single  combatants ;  political  wisdom  is  im- 
potent against  the  youthf^  energy  of  the  momentarr 
feelings,  affections,  and  passions;  in  short,  the  chief  lerers 
of  political  events,  and  the  ruling  influences  on  the  ipint 
of  the  age,  —  chivalry,  the  free  corporations,  and  above 
all,  the  Church,— are  here  made  to  stand  ont  distinctly^ 
Acoordingly,  as  Schlegel  justly  remarks,  "  King  John 
forms,  as  >t  were,  the  prologue  to  the  ei^t  foUowii^ 
dramas,  in  which  are  portrayed  the  great  wan,  cit]1 
broils  and  dissensions,  which,  from  the  deposition « 
Richard  II.  to  the  death  of  Richard  III.,  even  while 
they  tore  and  distracted,  nevertheless  strengthened  m 
advanced,  the  power  of  England. 


AN  EVENINQ^S  ADVENTURE  AT  A  COUNTRY  INN. 


Even  in  this  age  of  rapid  locomotion,  there  must 
be  few  of  my  readers  who  have  not  been,  at  least 
once  in  their  lives,  the  habitant  of  a  Scottish  coun- 
try inn  on  a  Sabbath  evening.  It  is  necessary, 
however^  that  they  should  have  been  in  the  same 
situation  on  some  other  evening  of  the  week,  that 
they  may  properly  appreciate  that  sober  quiet,  that 
softened  stillness,  that  more  than  partial  cessation 
from  labour,  and  din,  and  discord,  of  things  ani- 


mate and  inanimate,  that  pervades  the  pwciwto 
of  a  country  inn  on  the  evening  in  question.  ^* 
lighting  of  a  bed-room  candle,  or  the  ringing  *>'■ 
pair  of  slippers,  at  such  a  time,  seems  to  be  <1oij* 
under  protest.  The  chambermaid,  who  the  cTen- 
ing  before  looked  so  made  up  of  "^^.'^ 
nods,  and  vereathed  smiles,"  that  you  wondei«i 
whether  she  smiled  through  her  sleep,  or  evefl  » 
she  ever  shut  her  eyes  at  ^1,  they  ghieed  so  w"' 
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liantyandcheerfnlyaiid  happy ,  now  looks  demure 
and  graye,  while  eveiy  dimple  seems  to  say,  '*  Nae 
daffin  the  night ;  ye  ken  it's  Sunday." 

Go  down  stairs^  and  you  find  the  ostler  seated  at 
the  kitchen  fire,  listless,  inactive,  with  a  face  ten 
times  more  demure  than  the  maid's,  his  finger  and 
thomb  inserted  in  a  well-worn  edition  of  the 
"Scots  Worthies,"  or  «  The  Confession  of  Faith." 
Paasmg  the  bar,  you  observe  the  landlady  seated, 
similarly  occupied ;  her  snow-white  cap  and  collar, 
and  sober  silk  gown,  proclaiming  that  maid  and 
matron  are  at  peace.  Scolding  is  banished  for  a 
day.  Mine  host  is  stretched,  pipe  in  hand,  now  eye- 
ing Mb  portly  helpmate,  anon  watching  the  clouds 
that  curl  in  regular  succession  from  his  almost 
motionless  lips.  The  clock  at  the  top  of  the  stair- 
case is  the  only  object,  within  or  without,  that 
seems  to  court  your  observation ;  its  constant,  well- 
marked  march  sounding,  amid  the  stillness,  louder 
than  you  ever  heard  it  before,  tiU  you  attach  an 
importance  to  it  that  amply  makes  up  for  your 
neglect  of  it  in  time  past,  because  you  have  nothing 
else  to  listen  to. 

In  such  circumstances  did  I  find  myself  the 
solitary  incumbent  of  the  travellers'  room,  in  the 
snng  little  inn  at ^  on  an  evening  in  Novem- 
ber 18—.  In  frame  of  mind  I  was  listless,  indolent, 
too  lazy  to  be  fretful,  and  too  solitary  to  be  alto- 
gether comfortable.  I  had  swallowed  three  tum- 
blers of  toddy,  each  mellowed  by  its  accompanying 
cigar,  without  producing  any  change  beyond  an 
increase  of  my  indolence,  and  a  tendency  to  nap. 
The  yew  trees  ivhich  grew  in  the  church-yard,  that 
stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  had  gradually 
become  dark,  and  more  dark,  as  I  looked  at  them : 
the  autunm  wind  gently  swaying  the  lighter 
branches  to  and  fro,  against  the  dull  sky  beyond. 
One  by  one  the  head-stones  disappeared,  first  the 
old,  then  the  new.  The  old  belfrey,  the  white- 
washed walls  of  which  had  made  the  room  seem 
light  even  after  sunset,  had  given  in,  and  looked 
sombre  as  all  which  surrounded  it.  I  tried  to  pick 
oat  the  grave-stones,  the  records  of  which  I  had 
conned  over  that  afternoon,  instead  of  listening 
attentively  to  the  sixteenthly,  seventeenthly,  and 
lastly,  of  a  discourse  excellent  in  all  things  but  its 
length,  which  the  parish  minister  had  delivered ; 
till  I  lost  those  frail  memorials  of  the  village  dead 
in  the  gradually  increasing  darkness. 

I  had  begun  to  nap  in  my  chair,  as  it  was  too 
early  to  go  to  bed,  when  the  sound  of  the  mail 
rattling  through  the  street  impelled  me  once  more 
to  the  window.  It  stopped  for  an  instant,  and, 
to  my  infinite  consolation,  deposited  a  passenger 
at  the  door  of  "  mine  inn."  •'  The  night  is  not  yet 
altogether  lost,"  thought  I;  "I  will  have  some- 
tliing  to  interest  me  now ;  if  not  to  chat  with,  at 
least  to  look  at,  or  drink  with,  or  quarrel  with, 
or-~any  thing  rather  than  this  dormant,  thumb- 
sucking  use  of  time."  The  step  of  a  light  foot, 
followed  by  the  tramp  of  a  heavy  ditto  in  the 
lobby,  on  the  stair,  crowned  my  hopes  ;  and 
Martha  immediately  appeared,  ushering  in  a 
t>nndle  of  wearing  apparel,  consisting  chiefly  of 
ttinffleTB,  boots,  and  greatcoat,  surmounted  by  a 
'^t :  the  only  glimpse  of  humanity  that  could  be 


obtained  being  a  portion  of  a  nose,  much  resem- 
bling the  toe  of  a  crab  in  formation ;  the  colour 
rich,  rare,  burnished  red. 

Hamlet's  churchyard  acquaintance,  the  grave- 
digger,  might,  for  aught  I  know,  possess  a  more 
extensive  wardrobe  in  waistcoats ;  but  I  would 
have  backed  the  new  comer,  for  any  odds,  in  great- 
coats. One  by  one  they  fell  from  his  shoulders, 
till  I  wondered  how  he  had  managed  to  carry 
them,  and  then  how  the  mail  had  undertaken  the 
transmission  of  such  a  mass.  Greatcoat  after 
greatcoat  fell  from  his  shoulders ;  muffler  after 
muffler  from  his  neck ;  till,  stripped  to  a  kind  of 
covering  that  halted  midway  between  a  greatcoat 
and  a  surtout,  and  a  woollen  neckerchief  not 
smaller  than  a  blanket,  the  stranger,  in  his  *^  habit 
as  he  lived,"  took  his  place  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  fire-place ;  and  drawing  his  hand  across  his 
eyes,  and  his  legs  to  the  fender,  he  rang  the  bell. 

*^  Stiff  and  hot,"  said  the  stranger  to  ]Martha, 
who  appeared  and  immediately  withdrew. 

I  looked  at  the  stranger,  as  he  wanned  liis 
purple-pointed  fingers  at  the  blaze.  There  was 
something  in  his  appearance  which  raised  a  feeling 
of  dislike  in  my  mind,  although,  if  asked  the 
reason,  I  probably  could  not  give  one.  I  scanned 
him  from  the  boots  to  the  wisp  of  hair,  half  gray, 
half  black,  which  hung  like  a  leaden  waterspout 
over  his  forehead.  My  dislike  grew  as  I  gazed. 
I  felt  a  kind  of  fidgety  feeling :  I  was  disap- 
pointed. Like  Frankenstein,  the  being  I  had  so 
ardently  longed  for  was  an  annoyance  which  I 
now  could  have  as  ardently  wished  away.  I 
thought  of  retiring  to  bed,  when  I  recollected  that 
I  had  not  yet  spoken  to  him  :  to  leave  without 
doing  so  would  have  been  absolute  rudeness.  I 
said,  **  Mild  weather  for  travelling,  sir." 

"  It  is,*'  said  the  stranger,  fixing  his  eyes  on  me 
as  if  he  had  observed  my  presence  in  the  room  for 
the  first  time.  If  my  dislike  was  great  when  I 
looked  at  him,  it  grew  greater  now  that  he  looked 
at  tne.  Such  eyes !  they  were  neither  black,  blue, 
hazel,  nor  gray,  but  a  kind  of  neutral  tint,  which 
I  cannot  give  a  name  to  ;  and  yet  they  sparkled 
and  glowed  in  the  light  like  a  cat's ;  bright, 
piercing,  they  seemed  almost  to  stand  out  from 
under  the  pent-house  of  his  brows,  looking  up  and 
down  a  face  which  appeared  as  if  the  outer  skin 
had  been  peeled  off,  and  the  under  cuticle  sud« 
denly  frozen,  so  red  was  it ;— not  the  redness  of 
health,  but  an  unearthly,  dark,  crimson  hue,  like 
a  stain  of  blood  on  a  towel. 

^^Mail  fidl  to-night,  sir?"  said  I,  making  an 
attempt  to  overcome  a  dislike  which  seemed  to 
have  now  reached  its  climax. 

"Nobody  outside  but  myself,"  said  he,  as  he 
wriggled  his  nose  into  his  tumbler.  I  was  in 
momentary  expectation  of  seeing  the  mixture 
ignite  from  the  fiery  quality  of  his  facial  protu- 
berance. /2-— the  nose— -avoided  the  collision, 
however,  by  a  dexterous  jerk,  which  could  only 
have  been  obtained  by  long  practice.  The  liquid 
did  not  take  fire,  although  it  appeared  considerably 
diminished,  probably  absorbed  by  the  intense' 
heat. 

Another  half  hour  elapsed^  while  I  puffed  my 
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cigar  with  all  the  energy  my  lungs  would  permit. 
The  stranger  ordered  glass  after  glass  of  ^'stiflf  and 
hot/'  while  I  mechanically  followed  his  example. 
My  friends  tell  me  I  get  prosy  when  elevated ;  my 
readers  may  think  I  am  so  now.  I  had  gazed  so 
long  in  the  face  of  the  stranger  that  I  wondered 
how  it  would  look  from  the  other  side  of  the  room. 
I  tried  the  experiment  without  satisfying  myself 
either  one  way  or  other.  The  church-yard  caught 
™y  ^yc>  ^^^  I  again  ventured  an  observation. 
"  Bad  taste  to  stick  those  grave-yards  always  in 
the  centre  of  a  town,"  said  I. 

**  Very  inconvenient,"  said  he.   "  Those  who  did 

so  were  no  friends  to  science." 

The  remark  puzzled  me.  "In  which  way?"  said  I. 

"  Why,  you  see/'  said  he,  "  a  subject  can't  be 

got  without  running  great  risk.    The  Scotch  are 

so  nasty  particular  on  that  score." 

"  On  the  subject  of  science?"  said  I :  "  I  thought 
they  liked  to  dabble  a  little  in  aU,  from  metaphysics 
to  mesmerism." 

"  As  to  dabbling  in  the  sciences,  they  like 
them  well  enough  in  the  abstract :  but  they  have 
not  arrived  at  that  acme  of  liberality  which  prompts 
them  to  give  a  subject  now  and  then  to  the  dis- 
secting room." 

"  I  don't  wonder  at  that,"  said  I ;  "  such  a  course 
outrages  one  of  the  finest  feelings  of  our  nature  — 
respect  for  the  dead." 

"Stuff!  stuflF!"  said  he;  "such  feelings  area 
remnant  of  barbarism  or  something  worse.  How 
much  better  if  *  Imperial  Cssar,  dead  and  turned 
to  clay/ instead  of  stopping  holes  'to  keep  the  wind 
away,'  had  given  his  carcass  to  the  schools.  What 
a  splendid  action  that  would  have  been !  Csesar 
was  a  great  roan,  sir ! " 

I  assented  to  the  opinion  of  ages  by  a  nod  of 
the  head.    "  It  can't  be  remedied  now,"  said  I. 

"  And  though  it  could,"  said  the  stranger,  "  if 
the  fortieth  cousin  of  Cssar  were  a  Scotsman, 
that  man  would  object  to  it.  Shameful,  sir!" 
and  again  the  nose  of  the  stranger  gleamed  like  a 
fiery  meteor  in  the  tumbler. 

"  And  yet  there  is  no  lack  of  subjects  for  the 
schools,  in  spite  of  Csesar's  forgetfulness,"  said  I. 

"  Ay,  but  the  risk  that  is  run/*  said  he.  "  No 
later  than  yesterday  two  gentlemen,  or  at  least 
one  of  them,  was  nearly  made  a  subject  of  himself 
in  hb  endeavours  to  benefit  posterity." 

Something  to  interest  me  now,  thought  I,  as 
I  settled  in  my  chair.  "How  was  that,  sir?"  I 
inquired.    He  began — 

"It  was  rumoured  in  Edinburgh  that  a  case 
of  more  than  usual  interest  had  been  interred  in 

the  church-yard  of y  some  miles  from  this. 

Something  handsome  was  offered  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  it ;  but  men  who  had  never  been  known 
to  stickle  before,  fought  rather  shy  of  this.  From 
the  state  of  feeling  lately  evinced  in  two  or  three 
affairs  of  the  same  kind,  the  attempt  was  a  very 
hazardous  one.  Dr. ofiered  stiU  more  hand- 
somely, as  he  was  anxious  to  procure  the  subject 
in  question  to  illustrate  a  course  of  lectures  he 
was  then  delivering.     With  such  warm  offers  the 

difficulties  melted  like  wax,  and  T and  W ^ 

two  gentlemen  well  known  for  their  friendly  dis- 


position to  science  when  any  thing  was  to  be  got 
by  it,  made  the  necessary  arrangements,  and  eves 
succeeded  in  disinterring  the  body,  but,  unable  to 
convey  it  to  town  that  night,  left  it  in  a  heap  of 
manure  in  a  field  by  the  road  side,  with  tlie  inten- 
tion of  removing  it  early  next  morning. 

"  Every  thing  had  succeeded  as  they  could 
wish,  and  a  gig  was  hired  from  mine  host  of  the 

^  in  the  ancient  burgh  of  L ,  to  convey 

the  prize  to  town.  In  i^emoving  it,  however,  a 
herd  boy,  who  had  been  snoozing  away  his  time 
at  the  back  of  a  dyke,  was  witness  to  the  tran^ 
action,  and  immediately  ran  and  informed  his 
master,  who,  mounting  his  pony,  set  off  in  pni- 
suit.  W and  T ,  seeing  they  were  pur- 
sued, and  rightly  judging  that  the  only  chanee 
was  to  outstrip  the  pursuer  in  speed,  drove  with 
fury.  Still  the  farmer  gained  upon  them.  If 
they  could  only  get  through  the  burgh  which  lay 
in  their  way  without  discovery,  all  would  be  well. 
If  he  overtook  them  before  they  accomplished  this, 

life  was  in  jeopardy.     The  souters  of  L were 

no  hands  to  trifle  with  ;  as  they  had  lately  shown 
in  the  case  of  their  grave-digger,  another  friend 
to  anatomical  pursuits  in  the  first  stage,  viz.,  the 
procuring  the  subject.  The  danger  was  imminent; 
and  T  ■  ,  seeing  the  farmer  making  upon  them 
every  moment,  had  no  disposition  to  try  such  an 
ordeal.  He  would  not  go  on,  but  entreated  W — 
to  stop,  relinquish  the  body,  and  cut  for  it.  His 
friend,  however,  was  in  no  such  humour :  having 
brought  it  thus  far,  it  was  like  snatching  the  bite 
from  his  mouth  to  relinquish  it.  The  other  re- 
monstrated, but  without  effect,  and  finding  nothing 
else  would  do,  left  the  gig  and  made  off  acres 
the  fields.  Unfortunate  stoppage.  Still  the  farmer 
spurred,  and  was  soon  neck  and  neck  with  the  gi? 
and  its  remaining  occupant,  and  thus  they  entered 
the  burgh.  The  only  chance  now  was  that  the 
farmer's  cries  would  be  drowned  in  the  noise,  or 
that  the  gig  would  precede  the  alarm,  and  therebr 
escape.  Speed  must  do  it.  Seeing  the  idlers  in 
the  street,  the  farmer  bawled  out  in  a  thick  borr, 
'  Corpse,  corpse ! '  In  a  moment  all  was  commo- 
tion, every  window  was  opened,  every  head  was 
thrust  out.  Great  black-bearded  fellows,  with 
the  implements  of  their  trade  in  their  hands,  mshed 
from  every  doorway.  Old  women,  at  other  times 
unable  to  move,  slotted  out  to  swell  the  nproar 
with  their  cries.  The  inhabitants,  one  and  all, 
were  on  the  street  in  less  time  than  I  hare  taken 
to  tell  it.  Still  the  gig  careered  onwards,  the 
horse  covered  with  foam.  Still  the  farmer  lash^i 
his  shelty,  and  this  might  have  continued  till  the 
burgh  was  cleared,  had  not  a  carrier,  who  was 
packing  his  cart  in  the  street,  thrown  a  block 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  with  the  view  of 
stopping  the  gig;  instead  of  going  under  the  wheel 
as  intended,  it  got  between  the  spokes,  and  strikio? 
the  shaft,  wheel  and  block  flew  in  the  air  in  a 
thousand  pieces,  and  down  fell  man,  horse,  and 
gig  in  the  street. 

"  *  Whar  s  the  corpse  V  shrieked  out  a  plurality 
of  voices. 

"  *  I  have  none,*  cried  W— -- ;    *  you  are  m^j 
why  do  you  stop  me  thus  V 
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'^*  Corpse,  corpse !'  shouted  the  farmer,  who  was 
buried  in  the  crowd,  shelty  and  all. 

^*  All  this  was  spoken  in  a  hreath.  In  another 
instant,  the  contents  of  the  gig  were  strewed  in 
the  air,  and  the  sack  containing  the  subject  was 
dragged  on  the  street.  This  was  damning  evi- 
dence. A  universal  groan  was  emitted,  and  for 
some  minutes  not  a  word  was  spoken.  The  still- 
ness was  broken  only  by  the  sound  of  the  blows 
which  fell  thick  and  three-fold  on  the  devoted 
carcass  of  the  resurrectionist, — he  was  up  in  an 
instant.  A  hundred  hands  were  at  his  throat ; 
a  hundred  fists  were  beating  like  sledge-hammers 
at  his  ribs.  His  cloak,  his  coat,  his  vest,  and 
even  his  shirt,  were  torn  to  shreds  by  the  infuri- 
ated multitude.  He  always  contrived  to  rise  the 
moment  he  was  knocked  down,  about  thirty  times 
to  the  minute :  had  he  lain  on  the  ground  one 
instant  he  would  have  been  trampled  to  death. 
While  this  unequal  war  was  going  on,  others 
were  employed  in  wreaking  vengeance  on  the  gig. 
They  made  chips  of  it  in  a  few  moments,  and 
wQold  have  sacrificed  the  horse  as  well,  but  for 
the  interfereuce  of  the  farmer.  He  could  do  any 
thing  with  the  mob  for  the  time.  Never  was  man 
so  applauded. 

^'  The  noise  of  the  riot  having  reached  the  town 
hall  where  the  magistrates  were  assembled  that 
morning,  in  furtherance  of  some  burgh  business, 
they  hastened  to  interfere,  impressed  with  a 
notion  of  the  illegality  of  the  proceedings  and  the 
likelihood  of  a  long  bill  of  damages  against  the 
buiT^h,  which  already  had  more  debts  than  they 
were  well  able  to  liquidate.  The  provost,  in  virtue 
of  his  office,  was  foremost,  and  had  his  silver  spec- 
tacles smashed  to  atoms  in  his  endeavours.  The 
town  drummer  was  served  with  a  similar  reve- 
rence ;  till  the  remonstrances  of  the  magistrates 
prevailing,  our  friend  of  the  gig  race  was  taken 
under  their  protection,  and  escorted  to  the  Tol- 
booth  :  the  mob  followed  to  the  door,  and  the 
moment  it  closed,  swore  and  stamped  like  madmen, 
and  vowed  they  would  drag  him  out,  in  spite  of 
nail  and  plank.  The  provost  addressed  them  from 
the  steps,  and  induced  the  more  peaceable  to  go 
home ;  the  more  riotous  waiting  and  uttering 
threats,  and  keeping  the  Tolbooth  in  a  state  of  siege 
till  supper-time,  when  they  dropt  off  one  by  one. 

''By  this  time  the  magistrates  had  begun  to 
feel  some  alarm  of  the  probable  consequences  of 
the  riot,  damages,  &c.  Some  wiseacre  among  them 
having   urged  the  necessity  of  getting  quit  of 

W ^  and  in  all  likelihood  nothing  more  would 

be  heard  of  the  matter ;  it  was  thought  the  best 
course  to  pursue.  Another  incentive  to  this  course 
lay  in  the  fact,  that  a  number  of  the  townspeople 
had  bound  themselves  together  to  force  the  Tol- 
booth door  during  the  night,  and  have  their  will 
of  him. 

^'  With  this  view,  then,  did  the  magistrates  visit 
the  prison  in  a  body ;  and  for  the  better  security 

of  W from  the  fangs  of  the  mob,  he  was 

transferred  by  a  back  way  through  the  church- 
yard to  a  cellar  belonging  to  the  provost,  that  he 
might  be  conveyed  away  the  succeeding  evening 
\»y  the  mailywbichy  being  Sunday,  the  magistrates 


rightly  judged  could  be  effected  with  more  secrecy 
and  silence  as  the  streets  would  then  be  empty. 

In  the  cellar,  then,  did  W lie  all  that  day, 

and  the  evening  again  brought  the  worthy  council, 
each  with  a  greatcoat  or  some  other  article  of  cloth- 
ing, as  a  donation  or  peace*offering,  and  by  six 
o'clock  the  mail  had  received  its  destined  passenger." 

To  attempt  an  analysis  of  my  feelings  during 
this  narration,  would  be  useless.  If  I  had  ever 
entertained  a  hatred  of  any  class  of  men,  it  was  of 
those  grave-robbers,  and  my  silence  and  satisfac- 
tion during  the  stranger  s  tale  proceeded  entirely 
from  the  conviction  which  had  taken  hold  of  my 
mind,  that  the  stranger  would  end  his  story  by 
asssuring  me  that  the  mob  had  torn  the  fellow  in 
pieces.  No  such  fate  had  awaited  him,  however, 
notwithstanding  my  good  wishes  ;  and  I  was  just 
about  to  vent  an  execration  at  my  disappointment, 
when  he  said, — **  Lucky  escape  wasn't  it,  and  not 
so  great  a  loss  after  all ;  I  have  made  half-a-dozen 
greatcoats  by  the  job,  although  little  of  the 
needful." 

"  You  !  you  !"  I  gasped  or  rather  shrieked,  while 
my  tongue  cleaved  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth.  "  I 
shall  drag  you  before  the  neare9t  magistrate  to 
answer  this.    I " 

In  rising  to  lay  hold  on  him,  however,  either 
the  six  tumblers  I  had  swallowed,  or  the  hearth- 
rug was  the  cause,  I  slipped  a  foot,  and  fell  heavily 

on  the  fender. 

«  «  »  •  « 

When  I  awoke  next  morning  I  was  in  bed,  my 
tongue  dry  and  parched,  and  an  insufferable  nausea 
pervading  my  whole  frame.  I  managed  to  rise, 
and  staggered  rather  than  [walked  to  the  ewer 
to  get  a  draught  of  water,  when  passing  the 
dressing-glass  a  stained  bandage  on  my  head 
caught  my  eye,  and,  although  but  half  awake, 
the  events  of  the  previous  evening  rushed  like  a 
flood  across  my  memory.  It  is  not  too  late 
yet,  thought  I ;  he  can't  be  gone,  I'll  secure  him  ; 
and,  bawling  loudly  for  Martha,  I  found  the  door 
had  been  locked  on  the  outside. 

"  Is  he  gone  ? "  I  continued  to  shout,  *'  is  he 
away?" 

"  Wha  is 't  ye  mean  ?  "  cried  Martha,  through 
the  key-hole. 

"  The  man  who  came  by  the  mail  last  night," 
I  cried.  "  Open  the  door,  why  am  I  locked  in? 
who  dared  to  lock  me  up  in  this  manner  ?  " 

"  It  was  the  man,  and  my  mistress  has  the  key," 
shouted  Martha. 

In  due  time  the  landlady  joined  Martha,  mak- 
ing our  duet  a  trio,  and  telling  me  '^tae  gang 
awa  back  to  my  bed ;  that  I  wasna  weel  able  to 
rise  yet;  just  tae  tak  another  bit  sleep,  and  I  would 
be  a'  right." 

*'  Is  the  man  away  ? "  shouted  I,  scorning  all 
advice.  '^ Detain  him,  he's  a  resurrectionist :  detain 
him  till  I  get  out,"  and  I  vainly  attempted  to  force 
the  door. 

*^  Awa !  Lord  bless  ye,  sir,  he's  awa  by  the  sax 
o'clock  mail,  and  left  you  his  best  respects  and 
kind  wishes,  and  said  he  forgied  you  for  a'  the 
ill  names  ye  ca'ed  him  last  night  when  he  was 
putting  ye  till  yer  bed," 
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"  The  riUaiii,"  muttered  I. 

**  And  better  nor  that/'  chimed  in  Martha,  ^*  he 
gied  me  haif-a-crown  tae  myser,  and  said  ye  wou'd 
pay  a'  the  toddy  that  was  drank  last  night." 


^  Doubly  sold,"  groaned  I,  and,  assenting  to  the 
entreaties  which  the  landlady  and  MarUia  for- 
warded through  the  key-hole,  I  crawled  back  to 
bed. 


MICHELErS  NEW  WORKS.* 


There  seems  so  much  that  is  honest,  earnest, 
and  right-hearted  in  the  mind  of  M.  Michelet,  so 
much  that  is  original  and  brilliant  in  his  genius, 
that  it  must  deeply  grieve  his  admirers  in  this 
country  to  find  him,  by  the  paradoxes,  crochets, 
and  blind  and  bigoted  nationality  of  his  recent 
writings,  neutralizing  the  happy  influences,  if  not 
altogether  destroying  the  beneficial  effects  which 
ought  to  arise  from  the  fervour,  freedom,  and 
eloquence  of  his  general  strain.  His  previous 
work,  **  Priests,  Women,  and  Families,"  though 
not  without  the  faults  which  belong  to  all  his 
compositions,  led  us  to  form  high,  and  it  would 
now  appear  over-wrought,  expectations  from  his 
book  on  "  The  People."  He  was  sprung  from  the 
people ;  most  of  his  life  had  been  spent  among 
them ;  he  loved  them ;  and  was  supposed  to 
imderstand  their  condition,  their  noble  elementary 
qualities,  their  faults  and  wants,  better  than  any 
other  philosophical  writer  of  his  country.  He  has 
shown  very  little  of  the  practical  or  useful  part  of 
this  knowledge  in  this  tissue  of  eloquent  ravings,  in 
which  nothing  is  entirely  consistent  or  even  in- 
telligible, except  that  intense  hatred  and  jealousy 
of  England,  which,  with  a  certain  class  of  French- 
men, more  prominent  we  trust  than  numerous 
or  powerful,  pass  for  pure  patriotism,  and  the 
enthusiastic  love  of  France. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  work  is  based  — 
if  any  thing  so  discursive  may  be  said  to  have  a 
coherent  or  assimilating  element  —  is,  that  the 
People,  or  the  rural  population,  being  less  instruc- 
ted, and  consequently  more  ignorant  and  prejudiced 
than  mechanics  and  artisans,  and  being  less  fettered 
by  the  bonds  of  property  than  the  bourgeoisie  class, 
are  much  better  haters  of  the  English  and  Prussians, 
and  much  more  ready,  as  well  as  physically  abler, 
to  fly  to  arms  to  revenge  the  discomfiture  of  France 
upon  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  and  to  carry 
her  arms  and  her  glory  to  the  uttermost  ends  of 
the  earth. 

Unless  the  evidence  lay  before  us  in  many  pages 
of  fair  print,  it  would  be  impossible  to  believe  that 
a  man  of  fine  intellect,  who  had  studied  history, 
though  not  perhaps  in  the  clearest  and  calmest 
light,  and  lived  in  the  heart  of  Europe  in  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  had  sur- 
rendered his  understanding  to  the  chimeras  that 
haunt  the  brain  of  M.  Michelet :  mischievous  evil- 
boding  chimeras,  if  the  power  of  those  who  amuse 
themselves  by  conjuring  them  up  were  equal  to 
their  recklessness.  It  is  not  without  instruction 
to  see  a  man  like  the  Duke  of  Wellington  or  Louis 
Philippe  deprecating  war  as  the  greatest  of  evils, 
and  to  find  our  philosophers  of  the  closet,  our  popu- 


lar penmen,  so  bitterly  contemptuous  of  the  grovel- 
ling modem  taste  for  what  Mr.  Carlyle  terms 
"  Peace  and  Provender,"  and  so  tenacious  of  que^ 
tions  relating  solely  to  "  provender  and  a  whole 
skin ;  "  of  which  the  French  writer  is  even  men; 
angrily  impatient  than  his  oracular  brother.  How 
far  M.  Michelet  is  the  dupe  of  his  own  illusions,  or 
how  much  of  his  philippics  is  the  efiusion  of  sheer 
egotism  and  the  love  of  producing  a  tremendous  sen- 
sation at  whatever  cost^  we  do  not  pretend  to  say ; 
nor  is  it,  we  hope,  improbable  that  the  good  sense  <  i 
the  French  nation  may  appreciate  this  viapourisf 
manifesto  against  all  other  nations  more  justly 
than  foreigners  might  suppose.  Its  glaring  incon- 
sistencies cannot  escape  Uieir  notice,  and  they  may 
not  so  far  mistake  its  spirit  as  to  be  misled  by  it<^ 
inspirations  ;  while,  by  the  author  s  eloquent  ex< 
hortations  to  the  fusion  of  all  classes  through  \ht 
principle  of  love  and  brotherhood,  all  may  be 
touched  and  benefited. 

Let  us  not  be  thought  to  misjudge,  much  less  iu 
misrepresent  the  character  and  objects  of  the  work, 
if  indeed  it  have  any  object  beyond  a  piece  of  elo- 
quent mouthing  and  self-laudation,  or  of  acquirirg 
popularity,  cheaply  purchased  by  mimstering  to  th. 
vainglory  and  prejudices  of  the  multitude.  I- 
prevent  all  misconception,  we  shall  give,  in  hii 
own  words,  M.  Michelet's  reasons  for  publishiL^' 
thb  rousing  *^  word  in  season"  to  his  supine  coun- 
trymen : — 

^  Why  do  yoa  publish  it  1 "  If  you  really  insisi  «3 
knowing,  I  will  tell  you. 

I  speak,  because  nobody  would  speak  in  my  stei^. 
Not  that  there  is  not  a  crowd  of  men  more  cap&blf  <: 
doing  so,  but  all  are  soured,  all  hate.  As  for  me.  I  sa! 
loved.  Perhaps,  also,  I  knew  better  the  antecedests  cf 
France;  I  lived  in  her  grand  eternal  life,  and  not  in  her 
present  condition.  I  was  more  alive  in  sympaihler. 
more  dead  in  interests ;  I  come  to  the  qaestioos  w*l. 
the  disinterestedness  of  the  dead. 

I  was  suflfering,  moreover,  far  more  than  any  other, 
from  the  deplorable  divorce  that  some  are  eadeav^ar 
ing  to  produce  among  men,  between  different  classes :  1 
who  combine  them  all  within  me. 

The  situation  of  France  is  so  serious,  that  there  was  co 
room  for  hesitation.  I  do  not  exaggerate  to  myself  th^ 
power  of  a  book ;  but  the  question  is  one  of  duty,  by  c  > 
means  of  ability. 

Well  1  I  see  France  hourly  declining,  efigalfed  like 
an  Atlantis.  Whilst  we  were  here  qnanelUng,  tLi 
country  is  swallowed  up. 

Who  does  not  see,  that,  from  east  to  west,  a  shadow 
of  death  is  pressing  upon  Europe,  and  tluat  every  4sr 
there  is  less  sun ;  that  Italy  has  perished,  Uiat  Izvlasu 
has  perished,  that  Poland  has  perished,  and  that  Ger- 
many is  bent  on  destruction !    O  Germany !  Gensan>  ! 

If  France  were  dying  a  natural  death,  if  her  hozi 
had  come,  I  should,  perhaps,  be  resigned ;  and,  like » 
passenger  on  board  a  sinking  ship,  cover  up  my  beii. 
and  commend  myself  to  God.    But  her  sitoatioa  t£  co. 


•  "  The  People."  By  M.  Michelet,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France.  Translated,  with  the  Author^!  appn)l«t*<  3 
by  C.  Cocks,  B.L.,  &c.    London :  Longman  &  Co. 

"The  Jesuits."  By  MB«.  Michelet  and  Quinet.  Translat«l  from  the  Seventh  Edition,  with  the  appi«baftMa  of  tk« 
Anthon,  by  G.  Cocks,  B^U,  &c.    London :  Longman  &  Co. 
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oglike  thftt;  and  hence  I  am  indignant:  the  idea  of 
'  nin  is  absurd,  ridiculous ;  it  proceeds  only  from 
ttlres.  Who  has  a  literatnre  f  Who  still  sways  the 
id  of  Europe  1  We,  weak  as  we  are.  Who  has  an 
ly !   We  alone. 

Sagland  and  Russia,  two  feeble  bloated  giants,  impose 
illosion  on  Europe.  Great  empires,  weak  people  ! 
Fiance  be  united,  for  an  instant ;  she  is  strong  as 
world. 

Ik  fiisi  thing  is,  that  before  the  crisis  we  should 
nnoitre  ouraelTes  well;  and  hare  not,  as  in  1792  and 
5,  to  alter  our  line,  manoeuyres,  and  system,  in  pre- 
»  of  the  enemy. 

lie  second  is,  that  we  should  tmst  in  France,  and 
at  all  in  Europe. 

[ere  erery  one  goes  to  seek  friends  elsewhere:* — 
politician  hies  to  London,  the  philosopher  to  Berlin, 
communist  says,  "  Our  brother  Chartists  I "  The 
last  alone  has  preserved  the  tradition  of  salration ; 
im  a  Prussian  is  still  a  Prussian,  an  Englishman  an 
lishman.  His  common  sense  has  been  right  against 
)f  jou,  refined  gentlemen  though  you  are  !  Your 
id  Pru^a  and  your  friend  England  drank  the  other 
to  France,  the  health  of  Waterloo  I 
iildren,  children,  I  say  unto  you, — Climb  up  a 
Dtaio,  proTided  it  be  high  enough :  look  to  the  four 
ii,  you  will  see  nothing  but  enemies. 
7,  then,  to  understand  one  another.  That'perpetual 
e  which  some  promise  you  whilst  the  arsenels  are 
ong!  (see  that  black  smoke  over  Cronstadt  and 
month !)— let  us  try  to  begin  that  peace  among 
ilves. 

le  people !  one  country !  one  France !  Let  us  never 
ae  two  nations,  I  entreat  you.  Without  unity,  we 
b.  How  is  it  that  yon  do  not  perceive  this  I 
enchmen, of  every  condition,  every  clas8,every  party, 
mber  well  one  thing  ! — You  have  on  earth  but  one 
friend,  France !  Before  the  ever-enduring  coalition 
stocracies,  you  will  always  be  guilty  of  one  crime, — 
we  wished  fifty  years  ago  to  deliver  the  world. 
hare  not  forgiven  it,  nor  vrill  they  ever  forget  it. 
are  always  their  dread.  Among  yourselves,  you 
be  distinguished  by  diiferent  party  names ;  but  you 
s  Frenchmen,  condemned  together.  In  the  face  of 
le,  know  that  France  will  never  have  but  one 
iable  name,  which  is  her  true,  eternal  designation, 
Evolution ! 

ns  is  the  tocsin  sounded  anew :  Begin  to  be 
tace  among  themselves,  that  they  may  be 
free  to  go  to  war  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
I! 

be  People/'  no  doubt,  contains  many  eloquent 
^  and  fine  thoughts,  and  also  facts  and 
tioDfl  worthy  of  profound  attention ;  but 
^  like  those  above  cited,  and  a  mass  of  con- 
tory  or  fermenting  and  crude  opinions  upon 
subjects,  shake  the  reader  s  confidence  in 
idgment  of  M.  Micbelet,  and  compel  him  to 
that  no  man  of  equal  talents  was  ever  so 
npted  to  outrage  common  sense  by  all  man- 
extrayagances. 

Mlchelet  professes  strong  love  and  deep 
t  for  the  small  peasant-proprietors  of  his 
J,  He  belieyes  them  the  truest,  if  not  the 
true  patriots;  the  bravest  men;  the  most 
igh  Frenchmen  of  all  his  compatriots.  They 
nd  have  always  been.  They  were  the  soul 
news  of  the  Revolution,  though  they  neither 
ited  it  nor  gave  it  direction.     They  were  its 


blind  animal  instruments;  but  not  for  that,  in 
the  eyes  of  M.  Mlchelet,  the  less  noble.  After 
graphicaUy  describing  the  strong  passion  of  this 
class  for  the  possession  of  a  piece  of  land,  and  the 
temptations  and  dangers  into  which  the  peasant  is 
betrayed  in  his  struggle  to  obtain,  or  hold,  a  small 
portion  of  the  soil — to  secure  which  he  encounters 
hunger,  cold,  thirst,  and  nakedness,  nay,  risks  his 
freedom,  by  borrowing  money  at  an  enormous 
usurious  interest,  which  grinds  him  to  the  dust, — 
the  nobleness  pf  the  motives  which  urge  to  the 
desperate  and  hopeless  conflict,  are  thus  stated  in 
his  justification  :— 

In  this  vile,  obscure,  and  filthy  land,  he  distinctly  sees 
the  gold  of  liberty  gleaming.  Liberty,  for  him  who 
knows  the  forced  vices  of  the  slave,  is  virtue  (la  vertu 
possible.)  A  family,  who  from  hirelings  become  pro- 
prietors, respect  themselves,  rise  in  their  own  esteem, 
and  change  altogether;  they  reap  from  their  land  a 
harvest  of  virtues :  the  father's  sobriety,  the  mother's 
economy,  the  son's  brave  toil,  the  daughter's  chastity, — 
all  those  fruits  of  liberty.  Are  these,  I  ask,  material 
possessions  1  Are  these  treasures  that  can  be  bought  too 
dearly  \ 

Men  of  the  past,  who  call  yourselves  men  of  faith,  if 
you  are  so  indeed,  own  that  that  was  a  faith  which,  in 
our  own  days,  by  the  arms  of  this  people,  defended  the 
liberty  of  the  world  against  the  world  itself.  Be  not,  I 
entreat  you,  for  ever  prating  of  chivalry.  That  was  a 
chivalry,  and  the  proudest  chivalry, — that,  viz.,  of  our 
peasant  soldiers.  It  is  said  the  Revolution  has  sup- 
pressed the  nobility ;  but  it  is  just  the  reverse ;  it  has 
made  thirty-four  millions  of  nobles.  When  an  emigrant 
was  boasting  of  the  glory  of  his  ancestors,  a  peasant, 
who  had  been  successful  in  the  field,  replied,  ''  I  am  an 
ancestor !" 

This  people  is  noble,  by  reason  of  those  grand  doings ; 
Europe  has  remained  plebeian.  But  we  must  take 
serious  measures  for  defending  this  nobility. 

The  avidity  for  land  is  thus  exalted  into  gene- 
rous passion,  while  the  love  of  money- wages  felt 
by  the  artisan  is  regarded  as  a  grovelling  desire. 
Much  rhodomontade  follows  this,  of  which,  if  any 
thing  is  to  be  made,  it  is  that  the  peasant-nobility 
must  be  exempted  from  paying  interest  for  the 
money  they  borrow  on  their  land,  and  that  the  laws 
must  be  altered  to  suit  the  emergency. 

Think  you  that  that  man,  a  sad,  restless,  trembling 
debtor,  afraid  to  meet  his  creditor,  and  skulking  about, 
preserves  much  courage  t  How  would  it  be  with  a  race 
thus  brought  up,  in  awe  of  the  Jews,  and  whose  emo- 
tions are  those  of  arrest,  seizure,  and  ejectment  1 

The  laws  must  be  altered ;  law  must  undergo  this  high 
moral  and  political  necessity. 

If  you  were  Germans  or  Italians,  I  should  say, "  Con- 
sult the  civilians ;  you  have  only  to  observe  the  rules  of 
civil  equity."  But  you  are  France;  you  are  not  a 
nation  only,  but  a  principle,  a  great  political  principle. 
It  must  be  defended  at  any  cost.  As  a  principle,  you 
must  live.    Live  for  the  salvation  of  the  world  ! 

And  so  perish  capitalists,  laws,  and  lawyers ! 
The  brave  peasant  must  be  placed  above  their  reach, 
because  he  has  to  fight,  not  alone  for  France,  his 
first  duty  and  his  crowning  glory,  but  for  a  great 
political  principle. 

At  present,  the  capitalist  and  the  manufacturer  govern 

alone.    Agriculture,  which  goes  for  more  than  half  in 

I  our  income,  receives  only  a  hundred-and-eighth  part  in 


ke  the  most  liberal,  a  German  or  an  Englishman,  at  random,  —  speak  to  him  of  liberty ;  he  will  answer, 
^.'^  And  then  just  try  to  see  what  they  understand  by  it.  You  will  then  perceive  that  this  word  has  as  many 
>gs  as  there  are  nations  ;  that  the  Gennan  or  English  democrats  are  aristocrats  at  heart;  that  the  barrier  of  nationa- 
vbich  you  believe  effaced,  remains  almost  entire.  All  these  people,  whom  you  believe  so  near,  are  five  hundred 
I  from  you. 
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oor  ezpenditbre  1  It  is  not  much  worse  treated  by 
goyernment  than  by  political  economists,  who  are  espe- 
cially anxious  about  manufactories  and  manufacturers. 
Several  of  our  economists  speak  of  the  labourer  {travail- 
Uur)  instead  of  the  workman  {ouvrier,)  forgetting  only 
twenty-four  millions  of  agricultural  labourers. 

And  yet  the  peasant  is  not  only  the  most  numerous 
class  of  the  nation,  but  the  strongest,  the  most  healthy, 
and,  if  we  fairly  weigh  the  physical  with  the  moral,  on 
the  whole  the  best.  In  the  decline  of  the  belief  which 
formerly  sustained  him,  left  to  himself,  between  the  old 
faith  which  he  no  longer  has,  and  the  modem  light  which 
is  not  giren  to  him,  he  preserves  for  his  support  the 
national  sentiment,  the  grand  military  ^tradition,  some- 
thing of  the  honour  of  the  soldier.  He  is  self-interes- 
ted, churlish  in  business,  no  doubt ;  who  can  blame  him, 
when  we  know  what  he  suffers  f  Such  as  he  is,  though 
he  may  occasionally  be  blamed,  compare  him,  I  pray 
you,  in  ordinary  life,  with  your  tradespeople,  who  lie 
all  day  long,  and  with  the  manufacturing  vulgar. 

Man  of  the  land,  and  living  wholly  in  it,  he  seems 
formed  in  its  image.  Like  it,  he  is  greedy ;  the  land 
never  says,  *'  Enough  ! "  He  is  as  obstinate  as  the  land 
is  firm  and  constant ;  he  is  patient,  like  it,  and  not  less 
indestructible ;  every  thing  passes  away,  but  he  remains ! 
Do  you  call  this  having  faults !  Ah !  if  he  had  them 
not,  you  would  long  have  had  no  France. 

M.  Michelet  has  said,  thoagh  unintentionally,  more 
against  the  minute  division  of  land,  to  which  prin- 
ciple he  cleaves,  than  any  of  thoEe  political  econo- 
mists who  are  ^e  most  decidedly  opposed  to  small 
holdings.  He  states  that  the  small  proprietors  of 
France  pay  every  year  five  hundred  millions  of 
francs  to  the  public  revenue,  and  double  that  sum 
to  those  he  terms  the  "  usurers."    Nay,  more, — 

These  men,  so  laborious,  are  the  worst  fed.  They  get 
no  meat ;  our  cattle-breeders  (who  are  manufacturers  in 
an  abstract  sense)  prevent  the  agriculturist  from  eating 
any,  alleging  the  interest  of  agriculture.  The  lowest 
workman  eats  white  bread ;  but  he  who  grows  the  com 
eats  only  brown.  They  make  the  wine,  and  the  towns- 
man drinks  it.  Nay,  more,  the  whole  world  drinks  joy 
with  the  cup  of  France,  save  the  French  vine-dresser. 

The  manufactures  of  our  towns  have  recently  received 
a  considerable  relief,  the  weight  of  which  recoils  upon 
the  land,  at  a  moment  when  the  smaller  industry  of  the 
country,  the  humble  work  of  the  spinning-girl,  is  de- 
voured by  the  flax  machine. 

The  peasant,  thus  losing,  one  by  one,  his  trades  of  in- 
dustry, to  day  flax,  to-morrow  silk,  perhaps  can  with 
difficulty  keep  his  land.  It  escapes  from  him,  carrying 
along  with  it  all  the  Aruits  of  his  laborious  years,  savings 
and  sacrifices.    He  is  ejected  from  his  very  life. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  number  of  peasant-pro- 
prietors has  already  diminished  one-fortieth  ;  and 
sufficient  reason  is  shown  for  this,  and  for  a  much 
farther  decrease.  It  is  not  clear  that  M.  Michelet  sees 
any  one  good  whatever  in  manufactures,  save  that 
the  glut  in  1842  so  reduced  the  prices  of  linen  and 
cotton  fabrics,  that  every  cottage  and  hovel  in 
France  experienced,  for  the  first  time,  the  comfort 
and  cleanliness  of  decent  clothing. 

Spinning  was  at  its  last  gasp, — stifled ;  the  warehouse 
choke-full,  and  no  sale.  The  terrified  manufacturer 
durst  neither  work,  nor  cease  working,  with  those  de- 
vouring machines;  but  usury  does  not  stand  still;  he 
worked,  therefore,  half-days,  and  encumbered  the  en- 
cumbrance. Prices  were  lowering, — all  in  vain;  they 
lowered  till  cotton  had  fallen  to  six  sous.  Then  some- 
thing unexpected  occurred.  The  words  eix  sout  aroused 
the  people.  Millions  of  purchasers,  poor  people  who 
never  bought  any  thing,  began  to  stir.  Then  we  saw 
what  an  immense  and  poweiful  consumer  the  people  is, 
when  they  interfere.  The  warehouses  were  emptied  in 
a  moment :  machinery  began  to  work  again  with  fury, 
chimneys  to  smoke.    It  was  a  revolution  in  France, 


little  noted,  but  gre^it;  a  revolution  in  eleuiliness;  & 
sudden  embellishment  in  the  homes  of  the  poor,— bodj 
linen,  bed  linen,  table  linen,  and  window  carUin/; 
whole  classes  had  them  who  had  had  none  since  tbe 
beginning  of  the  world 

Wool,  thank  God,  has  every  where  descended  among 
the  people,  and  warms  them,  and  silk  is  beginning  to 
adorn  them.  It  has  required  the  combined  efforts  (•( 
science  and  art  to  force  that  rebellious  and  nngratefd 
tissue,  cotton,  to  undergo  every  day  so  many  £rilliut 
transformations;  to  diffuse  it  every  where,  when  tbos 
transformed,  and  put  it  within  the  reach  of  tlie  poor. 
Every  woman  wore  formerly  a  blue  or  blick  gowa, 
which  she  kept  ten  years  without  wnahlng,for  fnrit 
might  tear  to  pieces.  But  now  her  hnslMiid,  a  povr 
workman,  with  the  value  of  a  day's  work,  covezs  btr 
with  a  garment  of  flowers.  All  that  female  popnlatiii, 
who  now  present  on  onr  promencuUi  an  iris  of  at]»a- 
sand  colours,  were,  till  lately,  all  in  mourning.  Of  thee 
changes,  which  are  thought  futile,  the  bearing  is  Ik- 
mense. 

Our  author  does  not  seem  either  indifferent  or 
insensible  to  the  vast  moral  as  well  as  physicd 
consequences  of  the  cotton-revolution,  which  im- 
parted cleanliness  and  decency  to  a  squalid  ud 
degraded  population.  He  returns  to  it  again  asd 
again,  and  exultingly ;  yet  still  bewails  the  npid 
spread  of  manufactures, — or  what  he  terms  the 
"  bondage  of  man  to  the  machine." 

To  have,  in  machines,  created  creators,  powetfil 
workmen,  who  invariably  pursue  the  work  on«  ia- 
posedjupon  them,  is  certainly  a  grand  temptatintd 
pride.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  what  hnmiliatioB  td 
behold,  in  presence  of  machinery,  man  fallen  so  lov ! 
The  head  is  giddy,  and  the  heart  oppressed,  when,  f^r 
the  first  time,  we  visit  those  fairy  halls,  where  iros  wl 
copper,  of  a  dazzling  polish,  seem  gomg  of  themselTes, 
and  to  have  both  thought  and  will,  whilst  pale  voi 
feeble  man  is  the  humble  servant  of  those  giants  of  steel 
'' Behold,"  said  a  manufacturer  to  me, "  that  iagenio^^ 
and  powerful  machine,  which  takes  vile  rags,  and  aflif 
passing  them,  without  ever  making  any  mistake,  tism^^ 
the  most  complicated  transformations,  tomi  then  into 
tissue  as  fine  as  the  most  beautiftil  silk  of  Venna  T  I 
admired  in  sadness;  it  was  impossible  for  me  nottAse? 
at  the  same  time  those  pitiable  hnman  faces,  those  &<i?<i 
young  girls,  those  crooked  or  dropsical-looking  ehiliRs- 

Many  people  of  keen  sensibility,  not  to  be  the  mxtijn 
of  their  compassion,  silence  it  by  saying  off-hand  tlftJ 
this  population  presents  so  sad  an  appearance  only  1^ 
cause  it  is  bad,  spoiled,  radically  corrupt.  Tfaej  JQiif 
of  it,  generally,  at  the  moment  when  it  is  the  >^ 
shocking  to  the  sight;  according  to  the  aspect  it  pR- 
sents  on  leaving  the  manufactory,  when  the  bell  caA' 
them  forth  into  the  street.  This  exit  is  alwan  ndiij' 
The  men  speak  very  loud ;  you  would  tutcy  tbej  ^ 
quarrelling  :  the  girls  scream  to  one  another  witbiiff- 
cordant  hoarse  voices  :  the  children  fight  and  tbio*^ 
stones,  and  are  violent  in  their  behaviour.  This  fp|^ 
tacle  is  not  pleasing  to  behold ;  the  passengers  tnm  as<i': 
the  ladies  are  afraid,  fancy  a  riot  is  at  hand,  and  Ute 
another  street. 

We  must  not  turn  aside.  We  must  eD**'*^^""^ 
factory  whilst  it  is  working,  and  then  we  nndei**" 
how  that  silence,  that  captivity  during  long  hoois,** 
join,  at  their  exit,  noise,  cries,  and  moremeDt  for  ite 
re-establishment  of  the  vital  equilibrium.  Tbst  i' 
especially  true  for  the  great  spinning  and  w""*? 
workshop8,-~that  real  hell  of  ennuL  Eter,  erer,  trtr,^ 
the  unvarying  word  thundering  in  your  ears  ^^^  * 
automatic  rumbling  of  wheels  shaking  tbe  very  ms- 
Never  can  one  get  habituated  to  it.  At  the  en^ 
twenty  years,  as  on  the  first  day,  the  ennui,  the  fwO" 
ness,  and  the  nausea,  are  the  same.  Does  the  tf^ 
beat  in  that  crowd?  Very  little;  its  action  w  « J; 
suspended;  it  seems,  during  those  long  bonrs,  ai » 
other  heart,  common  to  all,  has  taken  its  p»*' 
metaUic,  indifferent,  pitUess  he*rt,--aad  that  tba  J*" 
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rumbliog  noise,  deafening  in  its  regularity,  is  only  its 
beating. 

The  solitary  task  of  the  weaver  was  far  less  painful. 
Vihy !  Because  he  could  muse.  Machinery  allows  no 
RTerie^no  musing.  Would  you  for  a  moment  lessen 
the  moTementy  with  liberty  to  increase  it  afterwards, 
70a  conld  not  The  indefatigable  chariot,  with  its 
boadred  spindles,  is  scarcely  thrust  back  before  it  re- 
tunB  to  you.  The  hand-weaTer  weaves  fast  or  slow, 
eren  u  he  breathes;  he  acts  as  he  lives;  the  occupation 
conforms  to  man.  But  there,  on  the  contrary,  nuin 
mnit  conform  to  the  occupation;  and  the  being  of  flesh 
and  blood,  in  whom  life  varies  with  the  hours,  must 
sobmit  to  the  unchangeableness  of  this  being  of  steel. 

It  happens  in  the  manual  labours  subject  to  our  im- 
pose, that  onr  inmost  thought  becomes  identified  with 
the  work,  puts  it  in  its  proper  place;  and  the  inert  in- 
strument, to  which  we  impart  the  movement,  far  from 
bemg  an  obstacle  to  the  spiritual  movement,  becomes  its 
aid  and  companion.  The  mystic  weavers  of  the  middle 
sges  were  famous  under  the  name  of  LUlards,  because, 
in  fact,  whilst  working,  they  lulUd,  or  sang  in  a  low 
tone,  some  nursery  rhyme,  at  least  in  spirit.  The 
rbythm  of  the  shuttle,  pushed  forth  and  puUed  back  at 
eqaal  periods,  associated  itself  with  the  rhythm  of  the 
heart;  iu  the  evening  it  often  happened  that,  together 
with  the  cloth,  &  hymn,  a  lamentation,  was  woven  to 
the  self-same  numbers.  What  a  change,  then,  for  him 
who  is  forced  to  leave  domestic  work  to  enter  the  manu- 
iactory  !  To  quit  his  poor  home,  the  worm-eaten  fumi- 
tnre  of  the  family,  so  many  old  cherished  objects,  is 
hard;  bat  harder  still  is  it  to  renounce  the  free  posses- 
nonofhissonl. 

The  condition  of  the  intelligent  artisan  of  the 
present  times,  is  contrasted  with  that  of  the  igno- 
rant bat  joyous  workman  of  past  ages;  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  in  whose  favour  the  balance  of  happi- 
ness is  struck,  though  few  besides  our  paradoxical 
^iter  will  hesitate  to  affirm  the  superiority  of  the 
modem  workman,  whether  in  mind,  character,  or 
social  condition.    The  workman  of  the  past, — 

Enjoying  a  sort  of  monopoly,  suffered  none  of  the 
ares  of  oar  workman.  He  gained  much  less,  but  he 
was  seldom  without  work.  He  was  a  gay,  active  com- 
panion, who  travelled  much.  Wherever  he  found  work, 
h«  remained.  His  master  most  generally  lodged  him, 
>fld  occasionally  fed  him  with  wholesome,  light  food. 
In  the  evening,  when  he  had  eaten  his  dry  bread,  he 
vent  np  to  hia  garret  under  the  tiles,  and  slept  con- 
tented. 

How  many  changes  have  taken  place  in  his  condition, 
bnt  for  the  worse  !  A  material  amelioration,  but  an 
inconstant  uneaay  condition,  the  sombre  security  of  fate ! 
A  thousand  nevr  elements  of  moral  sufferings  ! 

Ut  us  sum  up  these  changes  in  one  word  :  Ue  has 
*«ww  a  man  ! 

To  be  a  man  in  the  true  sense,  is  first,  and  especially, 
^  hare  a  wife.*  The  workman,  generally  single  in 
former  times,  is  often  a  married  man  at  the  present  day. 
Married  or  not,  he  generally  finds,  on  his  return,  a 
female  in  his  house ;  a  home,' a  fireside,  a  wife.  —  Oh  ! 
iife  has  been  transformed  ! 

A  wife,  a  family  —  children  presently  !  Expense, 
n^7l    If  work  failed!— 

It  is  very  affecting  to  see  all  these  hard-working  men 
in  the  evening,  striding  homewards  at  a  rapid  pace.  See 
|his  man,  after  his  long  day's  labour,  often  at  a  league 
from  home,  after  a  miserable  breakfast  and  a  solitary 
dmner,  who  has  been  standing  for  fifteen  hours, —  see 
how  active  he  is  at  night  I  He  is  hastening  to  his  nest. 
To  be  a  man  one  hour  a-day,  in  fact,  is  not  too  much. 

A  sacred  sight  I  He  is  carrying  bread  home,  and, 
^hen  once  arrived,  he  rests  himself;  he  is  no  longer  any 
thmg,bnt  gives  himself  up,  like  a  child,  to  his  wife, 
j^nrished  by  him,  she  nourishes  and  warms  him ;  they 
hoth  serve  the  child,  who  does  nothing,  but  is  ftrce,  and 

*  A  very  French  definition  this  of  Man. 


is  their  master.  Thai  the  last  should  be  master,— such 
is,  indeed,  the  city  of  (xod  ! 

The  rich  man  never  tastes  this  deh'ghtful  enjoyment, 
this  supreme  blessing  of  man,  to  feed  his  family  every 
day  with  the  essence  of  his  life  —  his  work.  The  poor 
man  alone  is  a  father ;  every  day  he  creates  anew,  and 
reproduces  his  family. 

This  grand  mystery  is  better  felt  by  woman  than  by 
the  sages  of  the  world.  She  is  happy  in  owing  every 
thing  to  man.  That  alone  imparts  a  singular  charm  to 
the  poor  household.  There,  nothing  is  foreign  or  in- 
different; every  thing  bears  the  stamp  of  a  beloved  hand, 
the  seal  of  the  heart.  Man  very  often  little  knows  the 
privations  she  endures,  in  order  that,  on  his  return,  he 
may  find  his  dwelling  modest,  yet  adorned.  Great  is 
the  ambition  of  woman  for  the  household,  clothes,  and 
linen.  This  last  article  is  new ;  the  linen  elotet,  the 
pride  of  the  countrywoman,  was  unknown  to  the  wife  of 
the  town  workman,  before  the  revolution  in  industry 
which  I  have  mentioned.  Cleanliness,  purity,  modesty, 
those  graces  of  woman,  then  enchanted  the  house ;  the 
bed  was  surrounded  with  curtains ;  the  child^s  cradle, 

dazzling  with  whiteness,  became   a  paradise: the 

whole  cut  out,  and  sewed  in  a  few  evenings.  Add, 
moreover,  a  fiower  at  the  window.  What  a  surprise  I 
the  husband,  on  his  return,  no  longer  knows  his  own 
home  ! 

This  taste  for  flowers,  which  has  spread,  (there  are 
now  several  markets  for  them  here,)  and  this  little  ex- 
penditure to  ornament  the  interior,  are  they  not  lamen- 
table, when  these  people  never  know  whether  they  have 
any  work  on  the  morrow ! — Call  it  not  expenditure,  say 
rather  economy.  It  is  a  very  great  one,  if  the  innocent 
attraction  of  the  wife  renders  this  house  chaxining  to 
the  husband,  and  can  keep  him  there.  Let  us  ornament, 
I  beseech  you,  both  the  house  and  the  wife  !  A  few 
ells  of  printed  cotton  make  her  another  woman.  See, 
she  is  regenerated,  and  become  young  again. 

''  Remain  here,  I  entreat  you."  This  is  on  Saturday 
evening;  she  casts  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  saves 
her  children's  bread  that  he  was  about  to  squander 
away. 

The  Sunday  comes,  and  the  wife  has  conquered.  The 
husband,  shaved  and  changed,  allows  her  to  clothe  him 
iu  a  good  warm  garment.  That  is  soon  done.  But  that 
which  is  a  long,  serious  business,  is  the  child,  such  as 
they  would  like  to  dress  him  out  on  that  day.  They 
then  set  out,  the  child  walks  on  before,  under  his 
mother's  eye;  let  him  take  especial  care  not  to  spoil  her 
capital  work. 

Look  well  at  these  people,  and  be  well  assured  that 
how  high  soever  you  go,  you  will  never  find  any  thing 
morally  superior.  This  woman  is  virtue,  with  a  parti- 
cular charm  of  unaffected  reason  and  address  to  govern 
strength,  without  being  aware  of  it.  That  man  is  the 
strong,  the  patient,  the  courageous,  who  bears  for  society 
the  heaviest  load  of  human  life.  A  true  companion  of 
duty,  (a  noble  title  of  compagnonage !)  He  has  stood 
strong  and  firm,  like  a  soldier  at  his  post.  The  more 
dangerous  his  trade,  the  more  sure  is  his  morality.  A 
celebrated  architect,  sprung  from  the  people,  and  who 
knew  them  well,  said  one  day  to  a  friend  of  mine,  *'  The 
most  honest  men  I  have  known  were  of  this  class.  They 
know,  at  their  departure  in  the  morning,  they  may  pos- 
sibly not  return  in  the  evening,  and  they  are  always 
ready  to  appear  before  God."  Still,  such  a  profession, 
however  noble  it  may  be,  is  not  that  which  a  mother 
desires  for  her  son.  Hers  promises  much ;  he  will  go 
far.  The  Frerea  speak  highly  of  him,  and  caress  him 
much.  His  drawings,  holiday  compliments,  and  writing- 
specimens,  already  ornament  the  room,  between  Napo- 
leon and  the  Sacred  Heart.  He  will  be  certainly  sent 
to  the  free  school  for  drawing.  The  father  asks  why  f 
Drawing,  replies  the  mother,  will  always  be  serviceable 
to  him  in  his  business. 

This  is  at  least  beautiful  writing.  But  now  the 
ambition  of  the  modern  workman's  wife  comes  into 
play,  and  ruins  all.  Her  son  must  rise  above  his 
father's  trade.    He  must  be  made  an  artist,  and  a 
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miserable  fate  awaits  him;  but  as  thisy  if  not 
wholly  fanciful,  is  much  more  unreal  Uian  the 
happier  lot  of  his  humbler  father,  and  as  there 
are  but  a  small  number  of  workmen's  sons  who 
can  be  exposed  to  the  penalties  of  a  mother  s  idle 
and  restless  ambition  for  her  children,  we  let  this 
pass  at  its  worth,  along  with  the  hard>heartedness, 
and  faint  human  aspirations  of  the  great  manu> 
facturers.  In  this  country  it  is  generally,  if  not 
indeed  universally,  remarked,  that  the  workmen 
employed  by  the  great  masters  are  in  the  best  con- 
dition, and  the  reasons  for  this  superiority  are 
obvious ;  but,  according  to  M.  Michelet,  they  do 
not  always  hold  in  France.  But,  whether  great  or 
small,  this  is  the  unfortunate  master  s  personal 
condition : 

He  must  conqaer  or  die;  make  a  fortune,  or  jamp  into 
the  riyer. 

A  man  in  this  state  of  mind  is  not  very  tender-hearted. 
It  would  be  a  miracle  if  he  were  gentle  and  kind  to  his 
people,  his  workmen.  See  him  as  he  strides  along  his 
vast  workshops,  with  a  sullen,  unfeeling  air.  When  he 
is  at  one  end,  the  workmen,  at  the  other,  say  in  a 
whisper, "  How  furious  he  is  to-day !  how  he  has  treated 
the  foreman !"  He  treats  them  as  he  has  just  been 
treated  himself.  He  has  just  returned  from  the  money- 
market — ^say,  from  B4sle  to  Mulhausen,  or  from  Rouen 
to  D^yille.  He  bawls,  and  they  are  astonished;  they 
little  know  that  the  Jew  has  just  taken  from  his  body  a 
pound  of  flesh ! 

From  whom  will  he  try  to  get  it  back  t  From  the 
consumer !  The  latter  is  on  his  guard.  The  manufao- 
turer  faUs  back  upon  the  workman.  Wherever  there  is 
no  apprenticeship,  whererer  apprentices  are  imprudently 
multiplied,  they  present  themselves  in  crowds,  and  offer 
themselres  at  a  low  price,  and  the  manufacturer  profits 
by  the  fall  of  wages 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  the  only  persons  (few 
indeed  in  number)  who  show  any  regard  for  the  work- 
man's lot,  are  occasionally  the  very  small  manufacturers, 
who  live  with  him  on  a  patriarchal  footing;  or,  on  the 
contrary,  the  very  large  and  powerful  establisiimenta, 
which,  founded  upon  solid  fortunes,  are  sheltered  from 
the  ordinary  disquietudes  of  trade.  All  the  intermediate 
space  is  a  pitiless  battle-field. 

And  in  this  battle-field  very  unfair  advantages 
are  taken.  The  consumer  is  cheated  by  bad  goods; 
the  workman  and  the  apprentices  are  reduced  in 
their  wages,  and  also  defrauded  as  to  the  quantity 
of  work  done  by  them.  Sad  rogues  these  French 
master-manufacturers  must  be.  But  they  have, 
some  of  them,  one  greatly  redeeming  virtue,  *'  They 
have  nobly  prosecuted  the  war  against  England," 
against  her  spinning-jennies,  her  looms,  her  work- 
shops and  forges. 

We  thank  them  for  their  heroic  efforts  to  raise  the 
stone  under  which  she  expected  to  crush  us.  Their  in- 
dustry struggling  against  her,  under  every  disadvantage, 
(often  at  one-third  more  of  expense  !)  has  nevertheless 
defeated  her  on  several  points,  even  those  which  re- 
quired the  most  brilliant  faculties,  the  most  exhaustless 
richness  of  invention.    She  has  conquered  by  art.  .  .  . 

They  buy — patterns,  which  they  go  and  copy,  ill  or 
well,  at  home.  Many  an  Englishman  has  declared,  in 
an  inquiry,  that  he  has  a  house  in  Paris  to  hctw  pattfnu. 
A  few  pieces  purchased  at  Paris,  Lyons,  or  in  Alsatia, 
and  afterwards  copied  abroad,  are  sufficient  for  the 
English  or  German  counterfeiter  to  inundate  the  world. 
It  is  like  the  book  trade ;  France  writes  and  Belgium  sells. 

Thus  matters  look  ill  enough  for  France,  who 
invents  and  writes  for  the  whole  world,  and  reaps 
little  benefit  from  her  talents  and  ingenuity. 
Physical  pains  and  moral  suflPerings  press  upon 


her  on  all  sides.  There  is  for  her  but  one  sore 
hope— one  great  chance.  But  let  us  gUnce  at  the 
worst  condition  of  each  separate  class,  l)efoR 
coming  to  the  grand,  the  sole  remedy. 

I  must  banish  my  own  sentiments  and  my  own  ae- 
mory,  and  follow  my  glimmering  light  thiongh  tids 
obscure  mist. 

My  light,  one  that  will  not  deoeive  me,  is  Fnaee. 
The  French  sentiment,  the  devoiedness  of  the  dtian 
to  his  native  country,  is  my  standard  for  estiiutiii; 
these  men  and  these  classes;  a  moral, but  ilso  a  oatonl 
standard ;  in  every  liring  tldng,  every  part  is  espedallj 
valuable  by  its  relation  to  the  whole. 

In  nationality  as  in  geology,  heat  is  below.  Deieend, 
and  yon  will  find  it  increases;  in  the  inferior lajen it 
is  burning  hot. 

The  poor  love  France,  as  being  under  an  ohligitiai 
towards  her,  and  having  duties  towards  her.  The  riefc 
love  her  as  belonging  to  them,  and  being  nnder  oblija- 
tions  to  them.  The  patriotism  of  the  former,  is  tk 
sentiment  of  duty ;  that  of  the  others  is  a  demtiui,  tit 
pretension  to  a  right. 

The  peasant,  as  we  have  said,  has  esponied  Fratet 
in  legitimate  marriage ;  she  is  his  wife  for  ever;  he  is 
one  with  her.  For  the  artisan,  she  is  a  hindsoK 
mistress;  he  has  nothing,  but  he  has  France, hex i»bl< 
past  existence,  her  glory.  Free  from,  local  ideu,  Ik 
adores  grand  unity.  He  must  be  rery  miserable,  esslir- 
ed  by  hunger  or  by  toil,  when  this  sentiment  b^o 
within  him ;— it  is  never  extinct. 

The  unhappy  bondage  of  interest  still  angmentsifwi 
ascend  to  the  manufacturers  and  tradespeople.  TbeT 
feel  themselres  always  in  danger,  and  walk  as  if  upon » 
tight  rope.  Bankruptcy!  to  avoid  a  partial  baokniptfj, 
they  would  rather  risk  making  a  general  one.  Tlsej 
have  made  and  unmade  July. 

And  yet,  can  we  say,  that  in  that  great  class  of  RTml 
millions  of  souls,  the  sacred  fire  is  extinct,  absohtely, 
and  beyond  all  remedy  t  No,  I  would  rather  believe 
that  the  fiame  is  within  them  in  a  latent  state.  Foreip 
competition,  the  Englishman  will  prerent  then  free 
losing  the  spark. 

What  chillness,  if  I  ascend  higher !  It  is  like  tbeeoM 
among  the  Alps.  I  reach  the  snowy  region.  Monl 
vegetation  gradually  disappears,  the  national  flo^* 
grows  pale.  It  is  like  a  world  seized  in  one  ni^ht  by  t 
sudden  chill  of  egotism  and  fear.  Should  I  aneinl  m 
step  higher,  even  fear  has  ceased;  it  is  the  pan  egotias 
of  the  calculator  who  had  no  country ;  no  mort  Ba< 
only  ciphers.    An  actual  glacier  abandoned  hy  oatnie. 

There  is  thus  little  hope  from  the  artisan. 
although  he  has  employment,  as  that  may  f A 
nor  yet  from  the  manufacturers,  unless  they  are  iffi- 
polled  by  the  dread  of  bankruptcy,  and  the  rich  u* 
impregnable  to  the  sentiments  of  patriotism,  save 
through  their  fears.    "  What,**  it  is  said, 

What  can  be  more  melancholy  than  to  fall  erer  lower, 
and  never  to  be  able  to  effect  any  act  of  the  viU  t^^ 
might  restore  you  t  From  being  a  Fienchinan  to  dviadit 
to  a  cosmopolite,  to  any  kind  of  man,  and  from  otft^^ 
the  molusca ! •   . 

What  I  ought  to  hope  from  the  rich  and  the  hoi^^'''^'^ 
towards  a  broad,  fhuik,  generous  association,  I  ^^ 
not.  They  are  very  ill;  people  so  hi  gone  are  not  easLj 
cured.  But,  I  confess,  I  have  stiU  some  hope  inm 
sons.  Those  young  men,  such  as  I  behoM  themiaM^ 
schools,  before  my  chair,  have  a  better  tendencf .  ^^ 
have  ever  welcomed  with  a  generous  heart  eTeiy«f" 
tence  in  farour  of  the  people.  Let  them  do  more;  ^i 
them  give  them  their  hands,  and  form  early  with  tvs 
the  alliance  of  common  regeneration. 

But  after  this  gloomy  view,  hope  rerirea  1* 
pure  mass  of  the  People  is  not  to  be  judged  by  t« 
floating  scum.  The  sentiment  of  military  F? 
is  in  their  breasts,  ever  renewed  by  heroic  trwj- 
tions,— by  the  songs  of  Beranger  too,  it  nu?M 
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hare  been  said,  and  the  declamations  of  M. 
SIichelet,-»by  the  costume,  manners,  and  bra- 
radoing  of  Young  France,  and  by  the  breath 
of  the  old-flag!  And  here  follows  a  burst 
that  might  have  graced  the  sermon  of  an  English 
court-chaplain,  in  the  days  when  public  thanks- 
givings were  appointed  for  the  brilliant  victories 
which  had  crowned  the  British  arms.  French 
writers  do  not  monopolize  all  folly,  though  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  them  raves  in  this  style; 

Ah !  my  hope  is  in  the  flag  !  that  it  may  save  France, 
the  France  of  the  army  !  May  our  glorious  army,  upon 
vrhich  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  fixed,  maintain  itself 
pore  !*  May  it  be  a  sword  against  tne  enemy,  a 
buckler  against  corruption !  may  a  spirit  of  police  never 
enter  there  !  and  may  it  ever  have  a  horror  for  traitors, 
TillanoQS  proposals,  and  backstairs  promotion. 

^"hat  a  deposit  in  the  hands  of  those  young  soldiers ! 
what  a  responsibility  for  the  future  !  On  the  day  of  the 
list  grand  battle  between  civilisation  and  barbarism, 
(who  knows  but  it  may  be  to-morrow  1 )  the  judge  must 
find  them  irreproachable,  their  swords  pure,  and  their 
bajonet9  gleaming  without  spot !  Every  time  I  see 
them  pass,  my  heart  bounds  within  me:  ^Here,  and 
here  only,  strength  and  mind,  valour  and  right,  those 
two  blessings,  separated  throughout  the  earth,  go  hand 
in  hand.  If  the  world  is  saved  by  war,  yon  will  save 
it  Holy  bayonets  of  France  !  watch  that  nothing  may 
•larken  that  glory,  impenetrable  to  every  eye,  now  hover- 
ing above  you. 

Our  readers  have  by  this  time  seen  enough  of 
the  wildfire  of  Michelet ;  sheet-lightning  merely, 
innocuous,  though  it  flashes  so  madly. 

The  degeneration,  the  faults,  nay  the  vices  of 
"  the  People,"  are  not  wholly  overlooked  ;  but  the 
consolation  is  always  at  hand,  that  the  English,  of 
the  same  class,  are  much  more  vicious  and  degene- 
rate :  and  again,  only  one  thing  is  wanted  to  trans- 
form the  lowest  of  Frenchmen  into  heroes. 

Take  from  that  man,  now  so  repulsive  by  his  vulga- 
rity, his  old  clothes,  put  him  in  uniform,  with  a  sabre,  a 
gtiQ,  a  drum,  and  a  flag  before  him.  He  is  no  longer  to 
be  recognised  ;  he  is  another  man.  Where  is  the  for- 
mer !— Impossible  to  find  him. 

This  depression,  this  degeneration,  is  only  superficial. 
The  ground-work  remains.  This  race  has  always  wine 
in  its  blood;  even  in  those  who  seem  the  most  extinct 
you  will  find  a  spark.  Ever  a  military  energy ;  ever  a 
brave  carelessness ;  ever  a  grand  exhibition  of  an  inde- 
pendent spirit.  This  independence,  which  they  know 
Qot  where  to  place,  (shackled,  as  they  are,  on  every 
^ide,)  they  too  often  throw  into  vicious  courses,  and 
boast  of  being  worse  than  they  are.  Exactly  the  reverse 
of  the  English. 

Shackles  without, and  a  strong  life  broaching  its  claims 
within, — this  contrast  produces  many  false  movements, 
&  discordance  in  word  and  deed,  which  shocks  at  first 
^ight.  It  is  the  cause,  also,  why  faristocratio  Europe 
delights  to  confound  the  people  of  France  with  the  ima- 
ginative and  gesticulating  nations,  such  as  the  Italians, 
the  Irish,  the  Welsh,  &c. 

What  distinguishes  our  people  from  them,  in  a  very 
decided  and  distinct  manner,  is,  that  in  their  greatest 
tnnsports,  in  their  sallies  of  imagination,  in  what  people 
&re  pleased  to  call  their  fits  of  Don  Quixotism,  they  still 
preserve  common  sense. 

As  we  read,  it  would  be  consolatory  to  be  able  to  say, 
that  this  common  sense  does  not  always  desert  them, 
T^hen  judging  of  the  compositions  of  their  favourite 
authors.    On  the  fictions  of  the  more  popular  of 


these,  M.  Michelet  makes  some  excellent  remarks ; 
and  he  censures  thenovelistsfor  painting  the  corrup- 
tion and  vices  of  their  countrymen,  because  Europe 
will  take  French  society  on  their  representations, 
which  are  false  or  exaggerated,  if  not  entirely  ex- 
ceptional. But  again,  France  engrosses  the  whole 
literature  of  the  age — of  all  Europe  ;  and  writing 
chiefly  about  herself,  foolishly  gives  herself  a  veiy 
bad  name.    But  hear  M.  Michelet. 

Europe,  long  little  inventive,  receives  with  avidity  the 
produce  of  our  literature.  The  English  scarcely  write 
any  thing  now-a-days  but  articles  in  reviews:  as  for  Ger- 
man books,  who  reads  them  but  the  Germans  1  .  .  .  . 

France  has  this  serious  point  against  herself, — that 
she  shows  herself  naked  to  the  nations.  All  others,  in  a 
manner,  remain  clothed,  and  dressed.  Germany,— nay, 
even  England,  with  all  her  inquiries,  all  her  publicity, 
are,  in  comparison,  little  known.  They  cannot  see  them- 
selves, not  being  centralized 

Every  aristocracy,  English,  Russian,  or  German,  needs 
only  to  point  out  one  thing  as  testimony  against  her, — 
viz.,  the  portraits  she  makes  of  herself  by  the  hand  of 
her  great  writers,  most  of  whom  are  friends  of  the  people 
and  of  advancement.  "  Are  not  the  people  thus  de- 
scribed the  terror  of  the  world  I  Have  we  armies  and 
fortresses  enough  to  pen  them  up,  and  watch  them  till  a 
favourable  opportunity  occurs  to  crush  them  altogether !" 

Some  classic  and  immortal  novels,  revealing  the  do- 
mestic tragedies  of  the  wealthy  classes,  have  firmly 
established  in  the  mind  of  Europe,  that  domestic  ties  no 
longer  exist  in  France. 

Others,  of  great  talent,  and  with  the  darkest  and  most 
fantastic  colours,  have  represented  the  common  life  of 
our  cities  as  nothing  but  a  point  round  which  felons, 
escaped  from  justice  or  the  galleys,  are  congregated  by 
the  police. 

A  sketcher  of  manners,  admirable  for  his  genius  for 
details,  delights  in  depicting  a  horrible  country  cabaret,  a 
tavern  for  rogues  and  thieves;  and  beneath  this  hideous 
sketch  he  boldly  writes  a  word  which  is  the  name  of 
most  of  the  inhabitants  of  France. 

Europe  reads  it  eagerly;  admires  and  recognises  this 
or  that  petty  detail.  From  some  minute  accident,  of 
which  she  feeht  the  truth,  she  easily  infers  the  truth  of 
the  whole. 

No  people  could  stand  such  a  test.  This  singular 
mania  of  slandering  one's  self,  of  exposing  one's  wounds, 
and,  as  it  were,  courting  shame,  would  be  fatal  in  the 
long  run.  Many,  I  am  aware,  thus  denounce  the  pre- 
sent, to  hasten  on  a  better  future. 

M.  Michelet,  at  all  events,  is  not  guilty  of  their 
error  :  he  has  not  slandered  France.  She  is  the 
soul  of  the  world :  if  she  perished,  its  vitality  were 
gone  I  And  France  is  also  the  first  and  the  holiest 
sentiment  that  warms  the  breast  of  her  sons,  and 
lingers  the  last  in  that  of  the  most  debased  among 
them.  There  is  indeed  something  stirring  and  ex- 
alting in  the  enthusiasm  with  which  M.  Michelet's 
eloquence  occasionally  invests  the  feeling  of 
nationality. 

Say  not,  I  beseech  you,  that  it  is  nothing  at  all  to  bo 
bom  in  the  country  surrounded  by  the  Pyrenees,  the 
Alps,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Ocean.  Take  the  poorest  man, 
starving  in  rags,  him  whom  you  suppose  to  be  occupied 
solely  with  material  wants.  He  will  tell  you  it  is  an 
inheritance  of  itself  to  participate  in  this  immense  glory, 
this  unique  legend  which  constitutes  the  talk  of  the 
world.  He  well  knows  that  if  he  were  to  go  to  the 
most  remote  desert  of  the  globe,  under  the  equator  or 
the  poles,  he  would  find  Napoleon,  our  armies,  our  grand 
history,  to  shelter  and  protect  him;  that  the  children 


•  If  atrocious  actions  have  been  committed,  they  were  commanded.  May  they  recoil  upon  those  who  gave  such 
oMen!  — Ut  us  remark,  by  the  way,  that,  from  party  interest,  our  newspapers  too  often  welcome  th«  calumnious 
ioTentions  of  the  English.  —  [So  says  M.  Michelet,  referring,  we  hope,  to  the  atrocities  of  Algiers.— L.  I.M.] 
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would  come  to  him,  that  the  old  men  woald  hold  their 
peace  »nd  entreat  him  to  epeak,  and  that  to  hear  him 
only  mention  those  names,  they  would  kiss  the  hem  of 
his  garment. 

For  our  part,  whaterer  happens  to  us,  poor  or  rich, 
happy  or  unhappy,  while  on  this  side  the  graye,  we 
will  erer  thank  God  for  haying  giyen  us  this  great 
France  for  our  native  land.  And  that,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  many  glorious  deeds  she  has  performed, 
but  because  in  her  we  find  especially  at  once  the  repre- 
sentatire  of  the  liberties  of  the  world,  and  the  country 
that  links  all  others  together  by  sympathetic  ties,  the 
initiation  to  uniyersal  love.  This  last  feature  is  so 
strong  in  France,  that  she  has  often  forgotten  herself. 
We  must,  at  present,  remind  her  of  herself,  and  beseech 
her  to  loye  all  the  nations  less  than  herself. 

Doubtless,  eyery  great  nation  represents  an  idea  im- 
portant to  the  human  race.  But,  gracious  Heayen  !  how 
much  more  true  is  this  of  France  ! 

M.  Michelet's  earnest  entreaty  that  France 
would  not  wholly  forget  herself  in  her  stronger 
love  for  all  other  nations,  is  not  in  the  least  meant 
for  a  joke,  though  there  are  more  nations  than  one 
who  might  fancy  this  advice  a  piece  of  delicate 
irony. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  glory  and  glorification  of 
France. 

How  many  men  like  better  to  live  here  than  in  their 
own  country  !  As  soon  as  ever  they  can  break  for  a 
moment  the  thread  that  binds  them,  they  come,  poor 
birds  of  passage,  to  settle,  take  refhge,  and  enjoy  here 
at  least  a  moment's  yital  heat.  They  tacitly  ayow  that 
this  is  the  uniyersal  country 

The  day  when  France,  remembering  that  she  was, 
and  must  be,  the  saWation  of  mankind,  will  place  her 
children  around  her,  and  teach  them  France,  as  faith 
and  as  religion,  she  will  find  herself  liying,  and  firm  as 
the  globe. 

Germany  and  England  are  naught  in  every 
respecty  when  compared  with  France.  They  want 
a  great  something  which  we  do  not  pretend  quite  to 
understand — they  want  a  complete  "national  and 
universal  legend."  The  legends  they  do  possess, 
are  "  like  isolated  points  of  light ;"  but, — 

The  natural  legend  of  France  is  an  immense,  uninter- 
rupted stream  of  light,  a  true  milky  way,  upon  which 
the  world  has  ever  its  eyes  fixed. 

Germany  and  England,  in  race,  language,  and  instinct, 
are  strangers  to  the  great  Romano-Christian  and  demo- 
cratical  tradition  of  the  world.  They  have  a  certain 
share  in  it,  but  without  well  bringing  it  into  unison  with 
their  basis,  which  is  exceptional :  they  have  it  obliquely, 
indirectly,  awkwardly  —  have  it,  and  yet  have  it  not. 
Observe  well  those  nations ;  you  will  find  in  them,  both 
in  their  physical  and  mental  endowments,  a  discordance 
of  life  and  principle,  which  France  does  not  present,  and 
which  (even  without  reckoning  intrinsic  value  by  stop- 
ping at  the  form  and  consulting  only  art)  ought  ever  to 
prevent  the  world  fW>m  seeking  there  their  models  and 
their  instruction. 

The  world  will  surely  take  the  lesson.  Germany 
has  no  great  man  on  whom  to  found  a  legend, 
not  Luther,  not  Frederick  the  Great ;  and  as  for 
England,  "  where  is  her  complete  man  or  woman 
on  whom  a  legend  might  be  founded  T  She  has 
neither  a  Maid  of  Orleans,  a  Henri  Quatre,  a 
Louis  XIV.  nor  a  Napoleon.  Yet,  alas !  France, 
in  spite  of  her  '^  complete  legend,"  has  degenerated. 
With  her  citizen-king,  her  cautious  Bourgeoisie^ 
her  cowardly  Middle  Class,  and  growing  industrial 
spirit,  she  has  sunk ;  and  the  only  hope  of  her 
renoyation  lies,  not  in  Young,  but  in  Infant  France. 
But  first  of  al),  Infant  France  must  be  taught 


in  free  national  schools  and  asylums.  And 
what? — 

The  country,  as  a  dogma  and  a  principle.  Next,  th« 
country,  as  a  legend :  onr  two  redemptions,  by  tbe  hoiT 
Maid  of  Orleans  and  by  the  Revolution;  the  eDtlmsiasm 
of  '92;  the  miracle  of  the  young  flag ;  ouryoimggeDenb 
admired  and  mourned  by  the  enemy  ;  the  pohty  of 
Marceau ;  the  magnanimity  of  Hoche ;  the  glorj  of 
Areola  and  Austerlitz ;  Caesar  and  the  second  Carsir.  in 
whom  our  greatest  kings  reappeared  still  greater,  &c.  l^^ 

Child,  let  this  be  thy  first  gospel,  thy  staff  of  life,  the 
aliment  of  thy  heart 

The  child  will  know  the  world,  but  he  mast  firt 
know  himself, — the  best  part  of  himself,— I  mean  Fnnce. 
The  rest  he  will  learn  from  her.  It  will  be  for  hw  i* 
initiate  him,  and  tell  him  her  tradition.  She  will  tel! 
him  the  three  revelations  she  has  received ;  how  R^r'^ 
taught  her  the  Just,  Greece  the  Beautiful,  and  Jcut. 
the  Holy. 

It  is  thus  M.  Michelet  calls  upon  France  t> 
save  those  children  who  are  to  be  the  salvatioii  of 
the  world.    But, — 

You  will  save  your  children,  and  with  them  Fmc', 
and  the  world,  only  in  one  way :  —  Found  their  faitb. 

Faith  in  devotedness,  sacrifice,  and  the  grand  ass«x:.- 
tion,  where  all  sacrifice  themselves  for  all,— I  mean,  car 
native  country. 

If  any  one  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  were  t  • 
write  in  this  strain  about  this  heroic  and  glorioiN 
little  England, — what  she  has  been,  what  she  l^> 
done  for  liberty,  and  for  mankind,  and  of  ti.-^ 
hopes  placed  in  her,  with  whose  destinies  th* 
freedom  and  happiness  of  universal  man  are  bonri 
up,  the  orator  w^ould  undoubtedly  be  laughed  a:, 
if  not  hooted  —  unless  the  effusion  were  merely  a 
flourish  to  grace  an  after-dinner  speech.  N)^ 
difference  of  latitude  makes  little  difFerenfe  in 
sound  judgment  and  sober  sentiment ;  and,  sarir. 
the  courtesy  due  to  a  foreigner,  whose  manner^ 
difiFer  from  ours,  we  cannot  think  M,  Micb- 
let's  harangues  entitled  to  a  much  better  recff- 
tion.  They  are  worse  than  idle ;  they  are,  in  tbt.: 
tendency,  if  not  in  their  purpose,  mischieroa? 
But  the  consolation  occurs,  that  they  are  c ' 
likely  to  have  much  influence  of  any  sort ;  whi 
the  regret  remains,  that  what  in  this  work  i^ 
really  true,  useful,  and  beautiful,  loew  i'> 
natural  effect  when  found  in  such  eqniroca. 
neighbourhood.  We  must  also  regret  that,  limit- 
ed in  space,  we  have  found  it  a  duty  to  give  mort 
way  to  the  blemishes  than  can  be  afforded  to  tt: 
beauties  of  this  singular  composition.  Hai  ^^ 
been  able  to  show  the  circumstances  under  vni^ 
the  character  and  habits  of  thought  of  M.  Micfc-^ 
let  were  formed,  we  should  have  given  thereaJ  • 
a  clue  to  much  that  is  extravagant  or  eccentnc  i^' 
his  compositions.  The  son  of  a  poor  master-pnntt' 
in  Paris,  self-taught,  and  probably  self-will'^ 
•*  very  lonely,"  as  he  describes  his  boyhood,  *•>?'} 
free;  left  entirely  to  myself  by  the exce5si« in- 
dulgence," [in  other  words,  negligence,]  "o^j^'-^ 
parents,  I  was  all  imagination."  And  still,  wheth'- 
very  lonely  as  a  teacher  and  author,  or  L^'J* 
in  his  study  among  old  chronicles,  and  lege"*'* 
whether  ancient  or  recent^  of  the  gloij'  of  Fa3«*j 
M.  Michelet  continues  to  be  "  all  imagination 
The  predominance  of  this  faculty  is  visible  iu| 
that  he  does.  It  vivifies  his  writings,  ^^^^^^^  ' 
every  page  with  the  sparkling,  changeful  ligo^*'*' 
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geniuB,  and  lessens  their  moral  weight.  This  is 
peculiarly  felt  in  his  exposure  of  the  Jesuits,  or 
of  the  true  character  of  their  Institutions,  in 
which  evident  exaggeration  mars  the  effect  of  hoth 
argument  and  fact.  There  is  some  excuse  for  the 
warmth  or  occasional  bitterness  with  which  M. 
Michelet  speaks  of  a  fraternity  which  not  only  tried 
to  crush  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  France,  but,  while 
attempting  to  usurp  the  most  dangerous  power, 
persecuted  and  inflicted  serious  injury  on  him- 
self and  his  personal  friends.  His  picture  of  the 
Jesuits  is,  therefore,  in  some  respects,  a  caricature, 
but  one  which  yet  preserves  a  remarkable  likeness. 
Giant  and  hideous  shadows  of  actual  substances 
are  cast  upon  the  wall,  by  the  dexterous  manage- 
ment of  light. 

The  Jesuita,  whom  the  admirers  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  centralization  ought  to  regard  as  its  most 
perfect  type,  have,  once  more,unsu8pectedly,  grown 
up  in  France,  and  through  the  whole  civilized  world, 
into  a  mighty  power, — ^mighty  from  the  character, 
consolidation,  and  preternatural  activity  of  the 
Eternity.  In  France,  they  now  number  one 
thousand.  But  what  is  a  thousand  Jesuits  in 
such  a  country  as  France?  Much,  it  would 
appear;  for  they  have  already,  for  one  thing, 
enslaved  the  forty  thousand  regular  clergy,  and 
all  the  other  religious  orders !  A  thousand  Jesuits 
have,  in  a  few  years,  subjugated  forty  thousand 
clergymen,  and  the  yoke  they  have  silently  im- 
posed is  galling.  The  Jesuit  is  every  where :  he 
even  takes  possession  of  the  parish  pulpit — '^the 
priest  hides  himself." 

The  Sulpicians  have  confined  themselyes  to  the  edaca- 
tion  of  priests,  to  the  seminary  routine,  leaving  the  world 
to  the  Jesuits.  Saint  Sulpice  seems  to  have  been  created 
for  the  joy  of  the  latter ;  as  long  as  the  priest  is  brought 
up  there,  they  have  nothing  to  fear.  What  can  they 
desire  more  than  a  school  that  teaches  nothing,  and  wiU 
not  have  any  thing  taught!  The  Jesuits  and  Saint 
Salpiee  now  liye  on  good  terms  together :  a  contract  has 
been  tacitly  made  between  death  and  emptinest. 

What  is  done  in  those  seminaries,  so  closely  shut  up 
from  the  law,  is  scarcely  known  except  by  the  nullity  of 
the  results.  What  we  know  also  are  their  books  of 
education,  superannuated,  rejected  as  rubbish  every 
where  else,  but  ever  inflicted  on  the  unfortunate  young 
priests.  .  .  .  Slighted  by  the  world,  ill-treated  by 
tiieir  own  class,  the  parish  priest  (look  at  him  as  he 
walks  in  the  street)  sneaks  along  sadly,  often  with  a 
timid  and  bashful  mien,  giving  you  the  wall  of  his  own 
accord  ! 

But  do  you  want  to  see  a  man!  See  the  Jesuit  walk 
along.  Why  do  I  say  a  man  !  Several  in  one.  His 
voice  Ib  meek,  but  his  step  is  firm.  His  gait  says,  with- 
cat  his  speaking,  **  My  name  is  legion.''*  Courage  is  an 
easy  thing  for  him  who  feels  he  has  an  army  with  him 
to  support  him,  who  sees  himself  defended,  urged  on, 
both  by  that  great  body  of  Jesuits  and  by  a  whole 
world  of  titled  individuals  and  noble  ladies,  who,  if 
neeeasary,  would  agitate  the  world  for  him. 

He  has  made  a  vow  of  obedience  —  to  reign  ;  to  be  a 
pope  with  the  pope,  to  have  his  share  in  the  great  king- 
dom of  the  Jesuits,  diffused  throughout  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth.  He  pursues  its  interest  by  intimate 
correspondence,  from  Belgium  to  Italy,  and  from 
Bavaria  to  Savoy.  The  Jesuit  lives  in  Europe,  yester- 
day at  Fribourg,  to-morrow  at  Paris ;  the  priest  hves  in 


one  parish,  in  the  little  damp  street  adjoining  the  church 
wall ;  he  resembles  but  too  much  the  sicUy  drooping 
gillyflower  which  he  raises  at  his  window. 

Let  us  see  these  two  men  at  work.  And,  first  of  all, 
let  us  see  on  which  side  that  thoughtfiil  person  will 
turn,  who  is  now  crossing  the  square,  and  seems  to  be 
still  hesitating.  On  the  left,  is  the  parish  priest ;  on  the 
right,  the  house  of  the  Jesuits. 

On  one  side,  what  will  she  find !  a  decent  sort  of  man, 
a  good-hearted  man  perhaps,  under  that  stiff  and  awk- 
ward form,  who  is  all  his  life  striving  to  stifle  his  pas- 
sions, that  is  to  say,  to  be  more  and  more  ignorant 
of  the  things  about  which  people  come  to  consult  him. 
The  Jesuit,  on  the  contrary,  knows  beforehand  the 
matter  in  question,  he  divines  the  precedents,  very 
easily  finds  extenuating  circumstances,  arranges  the 
thing  in  a  godly,  occasionally  in  a  worldly  way. 

The  priest  bears  the  Law  and  the  Decalogue,  like  a 
weight  of  lead ;  he  is  slow,  full  of  objections  and  diffi- 
culties !  Yon  speak  to  him  of  your  scruples,  and  he 
finds  still  more ;  your  case  seems  to  you  bad :  he  thinks 
it  very  bad.  Much  good  yon  have  got  by  consulting 
him  !  It  is  your  own  fault.  Why  do  you  not  rather  go 
to  that  gaudy  coquettish  Italian  chapel !  Though  it  be 
rather  dismal,  be  not  afraid ;  enter  ;  you  will  soon  be 
comforted  and  speedily  relieved.  Your  case  is  very 
trifling ;  there  is  a  sensible  man  there  to  prove  it  to  you. 
Why  did  they  speak  of  the  liaw  !  The  Law  may  reign 
yonder  ;  but  here  is  the  Kingdom  of  Grace,  here  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  and  Mary.  The  good  Virgin  is 
so  kind !  * 

Where  shall  we  find  to-day  a  bishop  bold  enough  to 
doubt  whether  the  Jesuit  be  himself  the  rule  and  the 
law !        .        .        .        . 

People  say  there  are  no  longer  any  serfs  in  France. 
There  are  forty  thousand.  I  advise  them  to  be  silent, 
to  svrallow  their  tears,  and  try  to  smile. 

Many  would  consent  to  this  silence  and  vegetate  in 
some  comer.  But  they  are  not  let  off  so  cheap.  They 
must  bark,  bite,  and  damn  Bossuet  from  the  pnlpit. 

But  the  power  of  the  Jesuits  would  have  been 
slight  if  it  stopped  here.  The  subjugation  of  the 
clergy  was  but  a  consequence  of  previous  schem- 
ing and  mining. 

While  we  slept,  they  had  crept  stealthily,  and  sur- 
prised people  off  their  guard, — priests,  women,  and  reli- 
gious houses. 

It  is  hardly  conceivable  how  many  good  easy  people, 
simple  minds,  humble  friars,  charitable  titterf,  have  been 
thus  deluded.  How  many  convents  have  opened  their 
gates  to  them,  deceived  by  their  whining  tone;  but  now, 
they  speak  out  boldly,  and  people  are  afraid,  and  smile 
while  they  tremble,  and  do  whatever  they  are  com- 
manded. 

Let  us  be  shown  any  one  rich  autre  (work  of  charity) 
in  which  they  have  not  the  principal  influence,  distri- 
buting as  they  will,  and  to  whomsoever  they  please. 
So,  it  was  high  time  that  every  poor  corporation  (Mis- 
sionaries, Picpus  friars,  Lazarists,  and  even  Benedictines) 
should  go  to  them  to  receive  the  watchword.  And 
now  all  those  are  like  a  vast  army,  which  the  Jesuits 
are  bravely-leading  to  the  conquest  of  the  age. 

Astonishing ! — In  so  short  a  time  to  have  brought  to- 
gether such  forces  !  However  high  an  opinion  one  may 
form  of  the  cunning  of  the  Jesuits,  it  would  never  be 
sufficient  to  explain  such  a  result.  There  is  a  myste- 
rious hand  therein  -.—that  hand  which,  well  directed, 
has,  ftom  the  flrst  day  of  the  world,  performed  with  do- 
cility the  miracles  of  stratagem.  A  feeble  hand,  which 
notlung  withstands, — the  himd  of  woman.  The  Jesuits 
have  employed  the  instrument  of  which  Saint  Jerome 
speaks  :  ^  Poor  little  women,  all  covered  with  sins  !" 

To  entice  a  child  to  us,  we  show  it  an  apple.  Well  I 
they  showed  women  pretty  little  feminine  devotional 


*  The  Jesuit  is  not  only  a  confessor,  but  a  director,  and  as  such,  consulted  about  every  thing  ;  as  such,  he  thinks  he  is  in 
so  way  bound  to  secrecy ;  so  that  twenty  directors  livine  together  mav  lay  out  in  common,  examine  and  combine  the  thou- 
sands of  souls  open  to  them,  and  which  they  see  from  side  to  side.  Mamages,  wills,  all  the  acts  of  their  male  and  female 
penitents,  may  be  discussed  and  prepared  in  those  conventicles ! 
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exercises,  saintly  playthings,  invented  yesterday  ;  they 
arranged  for  them  a  little  world  of  idolatry. — What 
signs  of  the  cross  woald  Saint  Lonis  make,  if  he  came 
back  and  beheld !— He  would  not  remain  two  days. 
He  would  prefer  returning  to  captivity  among  the 
Saracens. 

These  new  fashions  were  necessary  to  gain  over  the 
women.  Whoever  will  win  them,  must  sympathize  in 
their  little  weaknesses,  little  cares,  and  often  in  their 
taste  for  the  false 

The  simple  and  natural  way  which  has  generally  suc- 
ceeded, is  to  catch  wild  birds  by  means  of  tame  ones. 
I  speak  of  the  Jesuitesscs,*  cunning  and  gentle,  adroit 
and  charming,  who,  ever  marching  before  the  Jesuits, 
scatter  every  where  the  honey  and  the  oil,  and  smooth 
the  way.  .  .  They  have  enchanted  the  women  by  be- 
coming their  sisters,  friends,  or  whatever  they  would  ; 
and  mothers  especially,  by  touching  the  sensitive  point, 
the  poor  maternal  heart.  .  . 

Out  of  friendship,  they  consented  to  take  the  young 
daughter;  and  the  mother,  who,  otherwise,  would  never 
have  parted  from  her,  gave  her  up  with  a  good  heart 
into  such  kind  hands.  .  .  She  found  herself  so  much  the 
more  free;  for,  indeed,  the  amiable  young  witness  was 
sometimes  troublesome  ;  especially  if,  becoming  less 
young,  she  saw  the  dear,  the  adored,  but  too  dazzling 
flower  blooming  by  her  side. 

All  that  has  been  done  very  well,  very  quickly,  with 
an  admirable  secrecy  and  discretion.  The  Jesuits  are 
not  far  from  having  thus  the  daughters  of  all  the  influ- 
ential families  of  the  country  in  the  houses  of  their 
datMs.  An  immense  result  !  Only,  they  ought  to  have 
waited.  These  young  girls,  in  a  few  years,  will  be 
women,  mothers.  Whoever  has  the  women,  is  sure,  in 
time,  to  have  the  men. 

One  generation  would  have  been  enough.  These 
mothers  would  have  given  their  sons.  But  the  Jesuits 
had  no  patience.  A  little  success  from  the  pulpit  or  in 
the  saloons  has  turned  their  heads.  They  have  laid 
aside  the  prudent  behaviour  to  which  they  owed  their 
success.  These  skilful  miners,  whtf  worked  so  well 
under-ground,  have  wanted  to  work  in  the  open  air.  The 
mole  has  left  his  hole,  to  walk  in  the  full  sun. 

M.  Michelet  traces  the  results  of  this  premature 
display  of  a  power  not  yet  sufficiently  established, 
in  the  history  of  the  indecent  squabbles  between 
the  priests — the  Jesuits  rather,  and  those  they  in- 
cited— and  the  College  of  France.  On  this  occa- 
sion, Michelet,  and  his  friend,  M.  Quinet,  had  the 
honour  of  being  singled  out  for  persecution  and 
outrage ;  and,  upon  this  subject,  he  expatiates 
with  as  much  honest  pride  as  natural  resentment ; 
and  his  warnings  to  France  will,  we  think,  be 
listened  to  by  all  Europe,  though  the  danger  may 
not  be  so  great  as  he  represents  it. 

It  is,  however,  M.  Quinet's  lectures  against  priest- 
ly and  Jesuitical  interference  with  the  seminaries 
of  education,  and  his  able  and  well-timed  exposure 
of  the  attempt  to  crush  and  destroy  liberty  in  the 
name  of  religion — an  attempt  how  often  made !  — 
that  in  this  little  volume  merit  special  attention. 
Few  of  the  faults  or  peculiarities  of  his  colleague 
attach  to  M.  Quinet ;  but  his  denunciation  of  the 
Jesuits  is  as  uncompromising,  his  representations 
equally  startling.  He  begins  by  describing  many 
of  the  symptoms  of  an  approaching  storm,  and 
proceeds :  — 

The  ground  was,  moreover,  well  prepared.  They  had 
been  for  several  years  working  society  high  and  low ;  in 


our  workshops,  and  in  onr  schools ;  by  the  heart,  and  by 
the  head.  Opinion  seemed  to  yield  on  every  ooeasira. 
Being  aoonstomed  to  give  way,  why  should  it  not  retreat 
one  step  further!  At  the  first  word,  Jesuitism  had 
naturally  found  itself  in  harmony  with  Carlism,  in  one 
same  spirit  of  intrigue  and  varnished  decrepitude ;  ud 
what  Saint  Simon  calls  the  icum  of  the  ndntiiif  had  not 
failed  to  mix  themselves  up  with  this  leaven.  As  to  a 
part  of  the  Bourgeoisie,  busied  in  counterfeiting  &  filse 
remnant  of  aristocracy,  they  were  very  near  considering 
as  a  mark  of  good  taste  the  imitation  of  our  reiigioiLS 
literary,  and  social  decay. 

Thus  carefhlly  prepared,  the  moment  seemed  favou- 
able  for  surprising  those  whom  they  thought  asleep. 
They  had  perceived  very  plainly  that,  after  so  much 
declamation,  it  would  be  a  decisive  affair  to  aonihilite 
the  freedom  of  speech  and  teaching  in  the  College  of 
France. 

They  failed ;  and  that  signally.  Opinion  and  the 
press  were  too  powerful  for  them.  But  Jesuittsm, 
if  defeated  for  the  moment,  is  far  from  bemg  ex- 
tinct.  **  It  gains,  noiselessly,  in  the  dark,  what  it 
lost  in  daylight,"  and  by  a  rash  and  premature 
demonstration. 

But  this  forms  only  the  introduction  to  the 
course  of  lectures  in  which  M.  Quinet  traces  the 
history  of  the  Jesuits,  and  exposes  the  genius  and 
tendency  of  the  doctrines  and  institutions  of  that 
remarkable  confederacy,  from  its  origin  untU  the 
period  that  he  came  into  collision  with  it;  and 
also  as  it  now  exists  and  works.  He  may,  occa- 
sionally, push  his  deductions  too  far ;  but  there 
is  cogency  in  his  arguments,  nor  much  ove^-stat^ 
ment  in  his  facts.  We  can  give  but  one  gpedmea 
of  these  lectures,  which,  unlike  so  much  of  the 
lucubrations  of  M.  Michelet,  are  quite  as  well 
adapted  to  English  readers  as  to  the  lecturer's 
students  or  countrymen.  He  concludes  his 
observations  on  the  fundamental  maxims  of  the 
Order  of  Jesus  by  saying :  — 

We  have  combated  Jesuitism  in  the  spiritual  order. 
That  is  not  sufficient ;  we  must  all  of  us  wateh  that  it 
do  not  penetrate  into  the  temporal  order. 

It  is  certainly  a  great  evil  for  it  to  have  entered  tb? 
Church ;  but  every  thing  would  be  lost  if  it  insinastpi 
itself  into  our  manners  and  into  the  State;  for  yon  well 
know  that  politics,  philosophy,  art,  science,  and  litera- 
ture have,  as  well  as  religion,  a  Jesuitism  that  is  proper 
to  them.  It  consists  every  where  in  giving  to  appear- 
ances the  signs  of  reality.  What  would  become  of  a 
nation  in  general,  if,  in  politics,  it  possessed  all  the  ap- 
pearances of  movement  and  liberty :  ingenious  machiseir, 
assemblies,  discussions,  a  medley  of  doctrines,  words 
changes  of  names,  and  if,  peradventure,  amid  all  thi* 
outward  noise,  it  turned  perpetually  in  the  same  cirdej 
Would  there  not  be  reason  to  fear  lest  so  much  ontiwi 
semblance  of  life  might  accustom  it  gradually  to  dis- 
pense with  the  reality  of  things  t 

What  would  become  of  a  philosophy  that  wonld,  at 
every  price,  exalt  its  own  orthodoxy!  Would  ther« 
not  be  reason  to  fear  lest,  without  attaming  the  n^^^ 
of  theology,  it  might  lose  the  inward  god!  Wtat 
would  become  of  art,  if,  to  replace  the  ingenions  bot^ 
ment  of  the  heart,  it  would  create  an  illusioii  hj  i» 
bustle  and  noise  of  words !  What  would  all  this  be. 
but  the  spirit  of  Jesuitism  mtroduced  into  the  temporil 

I  do  not  say  that  these  things  are  accomplished  ,•  J 
say  they  threaten  the  world.    Ajad  what  is  the  wit  w 


The  Irvdies  of  tho  S/'rc-Cieicr  are  not  only  directed  and  goveraed  by  the  Jesuits,  but  ever  sine©  1823,  they  ha  ^e^^- 


same  constitutions.    Tho  pecuniary  interests  of  these  two  branches  of  the  order  must  be  common  to  a  certain  d«g«*t  -^^^ 
leir  return  aTter  the  revolution  in  July,  have  been  assisted  by  the  treasury  of  the  Sacrt'OBeur,    Tbej  »^ 


the  Jesaits,  on  their  i 

expressly  annulled  the  prohibition  made  to  the  Jesuits^y  LoyoU  to  direct  convents  of  females. 
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obriiie  them  t  It  is  in  you,  yon  who  possess  life  with- 
oat  caloolation;  preflerre  it  in  its  primitiTe  sonrce, 
since  it  has  been  ^ren  yon,  not  for  yonnelres,  but  to 
regeaerate  and  renew  the  world.  I  know  that  all  ideas 
in  these  days  are  treated  with  snspieion ;  yet  do  not 
ireexe  your  lifb  beforehand  witii  too  many  snspicions ; 
neither  believe  that,  in  onr  own  country,  there  no  longer 
exist  any  upright  men,  decided  to  carry  out,  in  their  con- 
dact,  the  fhll  extent  of  their  thoughts.  Shall  I  tell  you 
the  sorest  way  to  foil  Jesuitism  in  every  shape  ?  It  is 
not  my  diseourBing  from  this  chair ;  any  body  can  do  so, 
&nd  many  better  than  myself;  it  is  not  your  listening  to 
me  with  benevolent  attention.  No,  words  are  no  longer 
snffieient,  amid  the  stratagems  of  the  world  which 
enyelop  you.  Life  is  also  necessary ;  we  must,  before 
we  separate,  swear  all  together,  publicly  and  in  one 
bond  of  fellowship,  to  found  our  lives  upon  the  maxims 
the  most  opposed  to  those  which  I  have  described,— that 
is  to  say,  to  persevere  to  the  end,  in  all  things,  in  sin- 
cerity, truth,  and  liberty.  In  other  terms,  it  is  to  pro- 
mise to  remain  faithful  to  the  genius  of  France,  which 
Is  altogether  movement,  enthusiasm,  strength,  and 
loyalty,  since  it  is  by  these  tokens  that  foreigners 
know  you  to  be  Frenchmen.  If,  for  my  part,  I  ever 
break  this  oath,  may  every  one  of  you  taunt  me  with  it 
wherever  he  may  meet  me  ! 

Bnt,  they  cry,  you  who  speak  of  sincerity,  yon  think 
in  secret  that  Christianity  is  at  an  end,  and  yet  you  say 
nothing  about  it.  Tell  us  at  least,  amid  the  crowds  of 
different  creeds  in  onr  times,  by  what  sect  yon  pretend 
to  replace  it. 

1  have  not  exaggerated  my  orthodoxy;  neither  will  I 
exaggerate  the  sectarian  spirit  which  they  would  like 
to  attribute  to  me.  Since  we  are  asked,  we  will  speak 
Tery  plainly.  We  are  of  the  communion  of  Descartes, 
Tnrenne,  Latonr  d'Auvergne,  and  Napoleon;  we  are 
not  of  the  rel^on  of  Louis  XL,  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
Father  Le  TeUier,  M.  de  Maistre,  nor  even  of  that  of 
M.  de  Talleyra.nd. 

Moreover,  I  am  so  far  from  believing  that  Christianity 
is  at  an  end,  that,  on  the  contrary,  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  application  of  its  spirit  is  only  Just  beginning  in 
the  civil  and  political  world.  .... 

Cast  your  ejres,not  upon  the  Pharisees  of  Christianity, 
bnt  upon  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  Who  will  pretend 
that  that  word,  is  entirely  incarnate  in  the  world,  that 
it  is  no  longer  capable  of  any  transformation,  any  new 
realization,  th»t  that  fountain  has  dried  up  after  having 
quenched  the  thirst  of  too  many  nations  xuid  states  I 
1  look  at  the  world,  and  find  it  still  half  possessed  by 
the  pagan  law.  Where  is  brotherhood,  and  the  promised 
bond  of  fellowBhip  f  In  written  laws,  perhaps ;  but  where 
will  you  find  them  in  life,  in  the  heart  f 

Concluding  another  point  of  the  disquisition,  he 
says,  in  warning  against  an  opposite  and  equally 
perilous  extrenxe :  — 

The  greatest  pleasure  we  could  give  our  adversaries 
would  be,  in  opposing  Christian  Phariseeism,  to  cast  our- 
selves into  absolute  scepticism.  No  !  neither  Jesuitism 
nor  Voltairianism !  Let  us  seek  elsewhere  the  star  of 
France. 

This  lecture,  the  last  of  the  course,  closes  with 
an  exceedingly  beautiful  address  to  the  students, 
calling  upon  them  to  extend  the  advantages  and 
pleasures  of  the  intellectual  culture  which  they 
enjoy  to  their  less  fayouied  young  compatriots ; 


ardent,  like  them,  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
but,  having  enough  to  do,  in  their  present  con- 
dition, to  earn  their  daily  bread.  One  would  be 
glad  to  hear  every  public  instructor  in  England 
closing  his  course  in  a  strain  like  the  following  :— 

I  say,  into  whatever  career  fortune  may  cast  you,  you 
are  the  brothers  of  those  men,  that  you  ought  to  turn  to 
their  profit,  t4>  the  improvement  of  their  condition  and 
dignity,  whatever  knowledge  you  have  acquired  under 
a  happier  star  ;  I  say,  that  you  belong  to,  the  crowd  of 
those  unknown  brethren,  and  that  you  contract  here  an 
.  obligation  of  honour  towards  them,  which  is  to  represent 
every  where,  to  defend  every  where,  their  rights,  their 
moral  existence,  and  to  prepare  for  them,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  road  to  science  and  the  future,  which  has 
opened  before  you,  without  your  having  been  obliged 
ever  to  knock  at  the  gate. 

Share,  then,  and  multiply  the  food  of  the  soul ;  it  is 
an  obligation  for  science  as  well  as  for  religion ;  for  it  is 
certain  that  there  is  a  religious  science,  and  another 
which  is  not.  The  former  distributes,  like  the  Gospel, 
and  diffuses  afar  whatever  it  possesse3 ;  the  latter 
does  the  reverse  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  afraid  of  lavishing, 
of  dispersing  its  privileges,  and  of  communicating  right, 
life,  and  power  to  too  great  a  number ;  it  exalts  the 
proud,  it  abases  the  humble ;  it  enriches  the  rich,  and 
impoverishes  the  poor.  This  is  the  impious  science, 
and  one  which  we  will  not  accept. 

One  word  more,  and  I  have  done.  This  contest,  [with 
the  Jesuits,]  which,  perhaps,  is  only  beginning,  has  been 
useful  to  all ;  and  I  thank  Heaven  for  having  given  me 
the  opportunity  of  taking  my  part  in  it :  it  may  also 
serve  as  a  lesson  to  those  who  arc  able  to  profit  by  it. 
It  had  been  supposed  that  the  souls  of  men  were  divided 
and  lukewarm,  and  'that  the  time  had  come  when  the 
most  daring  enterprise  might  be  attempted.  It  only 
required  a  manifest  danger.  The  spark  fell ;  then  all 
united  together  like  one  man.  What  has  taken  place 
here,  in  this  question,  would  happen  to-morrow,  if 
necessary,  in  every  part  of  France,  for  any  question 
fraught  with  manifest  danger. 

The  "contest"  was,  in  fact,  nominally  with 
the  clergy;  but  as  the  Professors  Michelet  and 
Quinet  were  well  aware,  that  many,  if  not  aU, 
of  the  clergy,  (and  indeed  every  thinking  man  in 
France,)  were  either  the  enforced  or  the  duped 
instruments  of  tlie  Jesuits,  they  placed  them 
quietly  aside,  and  singled  out  the  real  instigators 
of  a  scheme  organized  by  the  Jesuits,  and  in 
which,  though  working  partly  in  the  dark,  they 
were  the  most  active  instruments. 

Cheap  editions  of  both  the  above  works  have 
been  published  by  the  Messrs.  Longman  and  Com- 
pany. "  The  People"  we  have  endeavoured  to 
describe.  It  is,  with  all  its  anti-English  preju- 
dices, and  Young  England  dislike  of  manufactures, 
the  composition  of  a  man  of  warm  affections  and 
fine  genius,  and  well  worthy  of  perusal;  but 
"  The  Jesuits,"  from  containing  the  lectures  of  M. 
Quinet  on  this  body,  and  on  the  tendency  of  the 
spiritual  movement  of  the  present  age,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  philosophical  work  of  great  value, 
which  merits  to  be  carefully  studied. 


LITERARY  REGISTER. 


Hislorieal  Ptetura  of  the  Middle  Age»,  in  Black  and 
WhUe,  Made  on  the  spot,  by  a  Wandering  Artist. 
In  two  volumes,  post  8vo.  London :  Longman  &  Co. 
Thb  Artist  is  a  lady.    Her  pictures  are  chiefly  drawn 

from  the  traditionary  history  and  legendary  lore  of 


Switzerland,  and  from  old  chroniclers,  and  also  modern 
historians;  for  she  has  wandered  over  a  wide  field.  One 
of  her  narratives  is  entitled  The  Nun's  War,  and  relates 
to  a  remarkable  struggle  between  the  monks  and  nuns 
of  Little  Basle ;  and  another,  yet  more  full  of  romantic 
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interest,  is  the  history  of  "  Bertha,  Queen  of  Transju- 
Tane-Bnrgnndy,"  a  famous  lady ;  the  golden  days  when 
Queen  Bertha  lired  being  still  remembered  in  Helvetia, 
as  once  were  in  England  and  Scotland  those  fhigal  times 
when** Good  King  Stephen"  or  King  Robert  **wore 
the  crown,"  and  rated  the  royal  tailors  for  charging  the 
high  price  of  half-a-crown  for  their  breeches ;  swearing 
they  were  **a  groat  too  dear,"  and  calling  the  tailor 
**  thief  and  loon."  The  history  of  Queen  Bertha,  in 
some  of  its  details,  may  not  be  much  better  authenti- 
cated than  the  traditionary  anecdotes  respecting  the 
thrifty  habits  of  King  Stephen  or  King  Robert ;  but  yet 
her  beneficent  reign  forms,  in  these  pages,  a  charming 
picture  of  primitive  times,  and  of  a  sovereign  lady  as 
benevolent,  and  almost  as  powerful  for  good,  as  any 
Queen  of  Fairyland.  Bertha  was  married  very  young 
to  Rudolph  II.,  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  gallant 
princes  of  his  age,  and  descended  of  a  house  that  had 
maintained  a  brave  struggle  for  independent  sovereignty 
with  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  Rudolph,  as  well  as 
Bertha,  was  sprung  from  the  royal  line  of  Charlemagne. 
The  period  of  his  fair  consort's  noble  and  magnificent 
deeds  ma  in  the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century;  and  we 
cannot  better  do  justice  to  the  good  Queen  and  her  ad- 
miring historian,  than  to  present  Bertha  in  all  her  fresh- 
ness and  loveliness,  when  the  eyes  of  the  youthfU  bride 
first  fell  upon  her  future  dominions. 

As  Lake  Leman  in  all  its  wondrous  beauty  burst  on 
her  delighted  eye,  and  she  felt  the  soft  breezes  of  its 
gentle  climate  blow  on  her  young  cheek,  how  that  heart, 
so  prone  to  piety  and  gratitude,  and  awake  to  all  the 
charms  both  of  the  inanimate  objects  of  creation  and 
those  of  a  higher  grade,  must  have  rejoiced  that  her  lot 
had  fallen  on  so  **  fair  a  ground." 

The  Canton-de-Yaud,  thenceforth  the  seat  of  Bertha's 
principal  labours,  and  hallowed  by  being  the  chosen 
scene  for  their  termination,  is  perhaps  the  richest  and 
most  lovely  portion  of  the  Swiss  confederation.  It  does 
not  ofi'er  the  miy'estic  grandeur  of  the  Bernese  Oberland, 
or  the  sublime  horrors  of  the  Yalais  ;  but  in  the  pictur- 
esque variety  of  its  landscapes — the  blue  waters  of 
Lake  Leman  on  the  one  side,  bordered  by  the  wild  yet 
noble  Alps  of  Savoy,  and  on  the  other  by  the  chain  of 
the  Jura  mountains,  rising  gracefully  from  its  crystal 
waves,  covered  to  their  high  romantio  summits  with 
vineyards  and  villages,  and  rocks  and  woods,  while 
antique  cities  and  feudal  towers,  in  almost  pristine 
strength,  repose  at  their  feet,  or  crown  their  hoary 
heads — in  its  salubrious  climate  and  profusion  of  fruits 
and  flowers  —  in  its  romantic  poesy,  and  the  generous 
spirit  of  its  sons  and  daughters,  it  stands  unrivalled. 

To  the  eye  of  Bertha,  indeed,  the  scene  wore  a  differ- 
ent aspect.  Many  of  the  towns  and  villages  bordering 
the  Leman  rose  under  her  fostering  hand;  and  the 
vineyards  which  now,  perhaps  too  profusely  for  pictorial 
beauty,  clothe  its  mountains,  sprang  from  the  liberal 
encouragement  she  gave  to  cultivation :  but  the  grand 
outlines  of  nature  were  ever  there  and  ever  fair.  The 
yariegated  foliage  of  the  pine  and  the  chestnut  — the 
walnut  and  the  wild  cherry— the  clear  blue  waters  of 
the  lake — its  lovely  bays  and  mountains — the  fiocks  of 
curious  birds  peculiar  to  its  shores  —  the  myriads  of 
painted  butterflies,  and  bright  insects  glancing  in  the 
sunbeams,  and  filling  the  pure  air  with  their  hum  of 
gladness,  and  fiowers  of  every  form  and  hue  and  odour, 
were  there  to  charm  the  sight  and  the  heart  even  as  now. 

The  numerous  charters  she  signed,  as  contracting 
party  or  witness,  and  the  many  monuments  she  reared, 
still  subsist  to  prove  her  beneficent  and  active  reign  ; 
but  the  barren  chronicles  of  the  obscure  age  in  which 
she  shone,  have  registered  few  historical  memorials  of 
her  private  life;  and  it  is  from  traditions  collected  and 
preserved  by  the  descendants  of  those  whom  she  governed 
that  they  are  principally  drawn. 


Every  thing  relative  to  Bertha  was  so  important  and 
BO  dear,  that  it  assumed  a  sacred  character.  She  neTer 
died  for  the  people  she  had  so  much  loved.  A^es  no 
their  course,  but  the  dominion  of  Savoy  —  the  hesTier 
sway  of  Berne,  anxious  to  efface  all  remembnuce  of  any 
other — made  no  change  as  to  her  in  Swiss  Romande. 
She  never  ceased  to  be  the  protector  of  the  peasantry, 
the  encourager  of  the  good,  tiie  punisher  of  the  wickei : 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  places  where  she  tarriei), 
though  but  for  a  brief  season,  still  pride  themsches  cu 
the  circumstance,  and  point  opt  the  ruins  of  the  hous^, 
or  its  site,  which  had  received  the  glorious  guest :  occa- 
sionally,  in  their  unwillingness  to  lose  the  honour  of  th< 
visit,  the  very  chamber  of  some  antique  edifice  bnilt,  per- 
chance, four  centuries  afterwards,  is  shown  as  the  one 
where  she  **  certainly  slept,"  by  some  aged  crone  or 
pretty  payianne,  undisturbed  by  fears  of  chronologiol 
inaccuracy 

Bertha  soon  evinced  the  energy  of  her  mind,  and  the 
goodness  of  her  heart,  in  her  new  characters  of  qnen 
and  wife.  Rudolph,  habituated  from  infancy  to  h:} 
father's  erratic  court,  pursued  the  same  coarse;  ani 
Bertha  was  ever  his  companion.  She  rode  by  his  side: 
and  without  any  fixed  capital  the  youthful  pair  tlm-: 
dispensed  their  blessings,  turn  in  turn,  oyer  all  ib. 
great  cities  of  their  kingdom.  Bertha  does  not  seen  to 
have  had  that  sympathy  for  intellectual  porsoits  whica 
led  her  stepmother,  Hedwige,  to  open  her  castle  to  ail 
who  had  any  pretension  to  literature;  but  she  eTbctd 
great  respect  for  learning  in  general,  and  multiplied  r.< 
sanctuaries  by  founding  and  preserving  monasteries  and 
chapters.  She  was  herself  lettered  for  her  a^  and 
sex;  she  knew  Latin,  and  a  portion  of  each  daj  via 
solemnly  and  conscientiously  set  apart  for  the  perusal  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  She  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  tl.: 
stem  barons  to  bring  their  wives  and  daughters  totbfr« 
ambulatory  courts;  and,  amongst  those  who  composed 
her  suite,  strove  to  infuse  a  portion  of  her  own  x>z- 
wearied  industry,  and  a  taste  for  the  refinements  which 
adorn  and  give  a  charm  to  life.  Chavomy,  where  her 
beloved  husband  first  saw  the  light  of  Heaven,  becane 
her  favourite  abode;  and  there,  within  twelve  moothi, 
the  young  queen  gave  birth  to  a  son,  destined  t« 
strengthen  but  not  succeed  to  his  paternal  throne. 

It  was  at  this  moment,  when  Rudolph's  domestic 
happiness  vnis  increased,  and  his  kingdom  con8olidat:u 
by  posterity,  that  he  rashly  hazarded  the  loss  of  both; 
and  plunged  into  a  war  alike  perilous  and  unoertain. 

Rudolph,  while  pursuing  the  objects  of  a  restless  acd 
insatiable  ambition  in  Italy,  had,  however,  the  discre- 
tion to  appoint  Bertha  regent  of  his  home  doainiocs; 
and  now  the  calm  but  masculine  vigour  of  her  onde;- 
standing,  her  energy  in  action,  and  the  enhuged  gooo 
ness  of  her  gentle  and  womanly  heart,  began  to  display 
themselves.  She  became  the  nursing-mother  of  be: 
subjects,— a  nobler  kind  of  **  Good  Queen  Bess,"*  in  »  ^ 
more  romantic  age. 

She  commenced  a  journey  of  inspection  to  all  tbe 
principal  towns  of  the  Transjurane,  resting  at  Solecrt. 
Payeme,  St.  Maurice,  Lausanne,  Geneva,  and  Orb** 
holding  at  each  a  court,  to  which  she  inrited  all  wbo»<? 
situation  could,  in  the  smallest  degree,  entitle  then  w 
appear  as  guests  in  the  royal  presence  ;  and  these  W^ 
levees  were  said  to  be  conducted  with  great  pomp  m<^ 
circumstance  ;  for  Bertha  well  knew  the  mighty  po^<^ 
of  outward  and  visible  signs  over  a  rudo  generatioo- 
Every  morning  she  sat  for  some  hours  to  receire  peti- 
tions or  petitioners,  for  none  were  excluded  ttoi^ 
admission  ;  and  she  then  sallied  forth,  attended  by  her 
ministers  and  nobles,  to  suggest  and  direct  plans  for  tk 
improvement  of  the  country,  in  an  agricultural  poiot « 
view,  or  the  amelioration  of  the  people  in  a  moral  ost- 

Merges,  a  small  and  picturesque  tow3 

on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  was  just  emerging  from  »  nerf 
assemblage  of  scattered  fishermen's  huts  into  a  hassifi'^ 
and,  although  it  received  its  charter  of  ineorporati» 
more  recently,  Bertha's  hand  first  raised  it  into  imp<^ 
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Unee.  So  anzions  was  she  to  act  with  impartiality 
towards  all  parts  of  her  dominions,  that  she  occasionally 
resided  in  the  eastlesj  as  well  as  towns  :  haying  held 
sereral  courts  at  Charomy  and  at  StrStlingen,  on  the 
Like  of  Than,  the  cradle  of  the  Rudolphian  race.  In 
honour  of  that  circumstance  one  of  her  first  architec- 
tural efforts  was  the  foundation  of  the  church  of  Amsol- 
dingen,  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  conferring  on  the  new 
edifice  many  estates  for  its  future  conserration  and  the 
support  of  a  priest.  It  was  dedicated  to  St.  Maurice; 
and  this  endowment,  in  an  especial  manner,  was  bene- 
ficial to  a  wild  desert  country,  gifted,  howerer,  with 
a  lake  ftiU  of  fish,  and  with  land  that  only  required  the 
hand  of  labour  to  yield  abundant  produce. 

Bnt  there  is  no  end  to  what  Queen  Bertha  did 
in  building,  re-edifying,  and  founding,  monasteries, 
churches,  chapels,  and  castles.  But  she  did  more,  and 
better:  she  encouraged  industry,  and  was  a  warm 
advocate  of  the  enfranchisement  of  the  serfs,  many  of 
whom  were  manumitted  on  condition  of  bringing  a 
portion  of  waste  land  into  oultiration.  As  her  principal 
engineer  in  constructing  roads  through  the  wildernesses  of 
the  Transjurane,  Bertha  had  a  countryman  of  ours,  named 
Mackenbri,  or  Mackenbren,  who  had  somehow  forced 
his  way  into  Switzerland.  Riyal  clans  may  yet  contend 
for  the  honour  of  numbering  Mackenbren  among  their 
ancient  worthies,  as  he  became  the  ancestor  of  a  noble 
Swiss  family.    The  gratitude  of  Bertha — 

Laid  the  foundation  of  a  fortune  which  rendered  him 
the  stock  of  the  Lords  of  Tayannes,  a  sweet  little  town 
in  the  canton  of  Basle,  some  of  whose  branches  are 
believed  to  ha^e  remained  within  the  last  hundred 
jears.  And  well  did  the  enterprising  Scot  deserve  all 
he  obtained  from  his  royal  mistress  ;  for,  among  other 
works  of  great  utility  to  the  land  of  his  adoption,  he 
re-opened  the  celebrated  pass  called  Pierre  Pertius, 
near  the  source  of  the  Birs  or  Byrse,  a  singular  and 
most  picturesque  archway,  not  far  fiom  Tavannes, 
formed  in  the  solid  rock, — ^which,  during  the  many  ages 
that  had  swept  over  it  since  its  Roman  origin,  had  be- 
come blocked  up,  and  thus  closed  one  of  the  romantic 
and  grand  passe^es  of  Switzerland. 

While  Bertha  was  in  every  way  improving  her  coun- 
try, she  was  snddenly  invaded  by  ^  the  Saracens." 

At  this  fearfhl  juncture  Bertha's  courage  and  saga- 
city were  equally  conspicuous ;  and  the  strong  sense  of 
a  woman,  simply  seeking  to  protect  her  people,  gave 
rise,  perhaps,  to  the  first  idea  of  the  modem  telegraph. 
On  a  prolonged  line  fW>m  the  Alps  to  the  Jura,  may  yet 
be  seen  many  little  solid  fortresses,  called  ^  the  towers 
of  fiertha  or  Bertholo  ;"  they  are  built  at  certain  dis- 
tances, permitting  each  to  understand  and  reply  to  the 
signals  of  the  other.  All  were  constructed  for  defence 
only,  the  walls  very  thick,  the  windows  narrow  and 
high  up  ;  whilst  the  low  arched  doorway,  ten  or  twelve 
feet  i^m  the  ground,  can  be  reached  only  by  a  ladder 
let  down  from  above.  The  tower  of  Gourze,  crowning 
a  steep  pinnacle  of  the  Jorat,  is  at  the  summit  of  a 
pyramid  of  smooth  turf,  joining  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
circular  waUs.  The  tower  of  Bertholo,  which  has  pre- 
served her  name  in  the  patoit  romane,  protected  in  an 
especial  manner  the  royal  vineyard  at  Lutry.  The 
tower  of  Mondon  commanded  the  course  of  the  Broie  ; 
and  that  of  Moli^re,  sumamed  '^  the  eye  of  Helvetia," 
orerlooked  the  river  Broie  on  one  side,  and  the  lake, 
on  which  arose  the  tower  of  Neuch&tel,  on  the  other. 
AH  these  towers,  now  dilapidated  and  crumbling,  were 
constructed  by  the  queen  as  a  refuge  to  the  population 
of  their  respective  districts.  At  the  first  signal,  lords 
and  peasaatB  collected  together  their  most  valuable 
articles,  and  carried  them  to  the  shelter  of  the  same 
hospitable  walls  which  received  themselves  and  families; 
These  little  miniature  castles  had  commonly  only  a 
dark,  bat  dry  kitchen  stocked  with  wood,  and  a  rude 
oyen  on  the  ground  fioor.  A  room  for  arms,  and  the 
missiles  then  in  use  before  the  invention  of  gunpowder. 


formed  the  first.  The  second  was  divided  into  three  or 
four  very  tiny  apartments,  to  separate,  in  some  degree, 
the  different  classes  thus  thrown  by  a  common  calamity 
into  collision;  and  the  garret  above  was  kept  filled  with 
grain,  cheese,  and  provisions  for  the  use  of  all  the  fhgitives 
genenlly.  When  the  little  ladder  was  drawn  up,  the 
inmates  were  usually  safe  from  these  wandering  robbers, 
and  without  a  garrison,  could  keep  even  a  powerful 
enemy  at  bay  a  considerable  time. 

In  one  of  these  primitive  abodes.  Bertha  was  herself 
obliged  to  seek  security  firom  a  desperate  body  of  Hun- 
garians, who,  in  927,  after  having  burnt  the  convent  of 
St.  Gall  nearly  to  its  foundation,  and  carried  fire  and 
sword  through  Argovia,  approached  from  the  Lake  of 
Bienne.  The  king  was  in  Italy,  with  a  numerous  force 
of  the  best  Burgundian  troops ;  and,  in  the  utter  impos- 
sibility of  stemming  the  torrent,  she  fled  with  her  chil- 
dren, her  cousin  Ulric,  Bishop  of  Augsburg,  who  had 
been  just  driven  from  his  diocese  by  the  same  foes,  her 
ministers,  and  whole  court,  to  the  tower  of  Neuch&tel, 
where  she  had  to  mourn  the  death  of  the  good  bishop  of 
Lausanne,  Boson,  murdered  in  his  ninetieUi  year.  .  • 
....  With  her  usual  judgment,  anticipating  fresh 
inroads,  she  provided  against  a  recurrence  of  the  same 
horrors,  by  increasing  the  number  of  her  strong  citadels. 
She  founded,  after  this  event,  the  castles  of  Champvent, 
near  Yverden;  and  added  materially  to  the  castle  of 
Yufflens.  Amid  these  active  employments  and  public 
cares,  she  had  become  twice  again  a  mother;  and  every 
successive  year  proved,  that  toil  and  sorrow  is  ordin- 
arily the  lot  of  all  —  the  common  lot,  fiwm  which  the 
good  and  the  gifted,  the  noble  and  the  serf,  are  not  — 

cannot,  fiwm  the  nature  of  man,  be  exempt 

....  One  of  the  trials  of  Bertha,  and  a  bitter  one 
indeed,  was  the  precarious  situation  of  her  husband;  and 
the  moral  snares,  as  well  as  personal  dangers,  which 
environed  him  on  all  sides.  He  had  conquered  Berenger; 
but,  like  his  father,  he  was  soon  doomed  to  know  that 
a  crown  won  by  fraud  or  violence,  is  seldom  worn  with- 
out care,  or  retained  without  having  recourse  to  the 
same  weapons. 

Severe  conjugal  trials  awaited  Grood  Queen  Bertha. 
At  Milan,  where  was  held  the  Italian  court  of  her 
husband,  she  found  herself  rivalled  in  his  affections,  and 
the  Italians  extended  to  her  their  prejudice  against  all 
Germans. 

The  lovely  young  queen,  then  in  the  prime  of  womanly 
beauty,  awakened  little  or  no  admiration  in  a  people 
prepared  to  dislike  her  because  she  was  German.  Her 
accent,  however  softened  by  feminine  tones,  was  still 
guttural ;  and,  remembering  that  Bertha,  the  mother  of 
Charlemagne,  was  termed  by  the  uncourtly  chroniclers 
of  the  day,  *<  Bertha  with  the  large  foot,"  they  most 
unceremoniously  (and  as  all  Swiss  h^rians  indignantly 
notice  with  a  flat  denial  of  the  fact)  applied  to  her  the 
same  injurious  cognomen  !  whilst  Tetta  Tedetca  (Ger- 
man head)  became  a  familiar  phrase,  applied  to  the 
perpetrator  of  any  act  of  uncommon  slowness,  awkward- 
ness, or  stupidity,  by  Rudolph's  vivacious  subjects  of  the 
sunny  South,  in  allusion  to  their  new  compatriots,  of 
certainly  heavier  calibre,  who  had  followed  him  ttom 
the  North. 

Rudolph,  enslaved  and  infatuated  by  his  passion  for 
a  beautiful  and  artful  Italian  lady  of  high  birth  and 
connexions,  was  soon  supplanted  in  Italy ;  and,  flUed 
with  grief  and  remorse,  he  returned  in  disgrace  to  his 
faithful  partner,  under  whose  gentle  and  wise  influence 
he  again  became  a  good  husband  and  a  virtuous  ruler.  But 
the  domestic  records  of  the  olden  time,  when  "  Bertha 
spun,"  are  of  more  interest  than  the  history  of  the  fierce 
wars  of  her  age;  and  the  following  passage,  at  the  same 
time,  affords  a  fair  specimen  of  the  somewhat  quaint 
and  therefore  apt  style  in  which  her  story  is  related  : — 

As  the  acute  queen  knew  that  example  is  a  far  more 
efficient  assistant  in  the  guidance  of  others,  than  even 
that  *  line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept,"  enjoin'^ 
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to  all  in  authority,  she  had  soon  after  Rudolph's  first 
departure  for  Italy  adopted  a  custom,  which  she  seems 
never  to  hare  relinquished  through  her  whole  life,  the 
habit  of  spinning  as  she  rode  on  her  little  palfrey.  The 
distaff,  then  the  sole  instrument  by  which  thread  could 
be  spun  for  the  use  of  the  loom,  admitted  of  being  placed 
on  her  saddle;  and  thus  as  she  trarelled  from  castle  to 
castle,  and  town  to  town,  the  gentle  queen  realized  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  descriptionB  of  industry  in  Sacred 
Writ,  so  full  of  exquisite  imagery  :— "  She  seeketh  wool 
and  flax,  and  worketh  willingly  with  her  hands.  She 
layeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle,  and  her  hands  hold  the 
distaff.  She  maketh  herself  coverings  of  tapestry;  her 
clothing  is  silk  and  purple."  Nor  must  the  fiur  netter 
of  purses,  embroiderer  in  German  wool,  or  mannfac- 
turer  of  the  thousand  ingenious  and  elegant  trifles  that 
80  well  become  her  sex,  regard  this  occupation  as  below 
the  dignity  of  a  great  queen.  So  important  did  the  in- 
vention of  the  loom  and  the  distaff  appear  in  the  early 
ages  of  civilization,  that  it  was  piously  ascribed  to  the 
gods;  and  in  every  succeeding  century  a  variety  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  productions  have  been  skilfully  manu- 
factured through  their  medium,  to  protect  or  adorn  the 
noble  bnt  defenceless  form  of  humanity.  Each  country, 
and  each  epoch,  has  its  own  separate  arts  and  embellish- 
ments. The  empress  Irene,  wife  of  Leo  lY.,  when 
banished  to  Lesbos,  gained  her  bread  by  spinning,  and 
rejoiced  in  her  pobsession  of  the  power  to  do  so  ;  and 
Charlemagne  hskd  all  his  daughters  taught  both  to  spin 
and  work  wool,  that  idleness  might  not  corrupt  their 
morals.  Bertha  seems  to  have  half  lived  in  the  open 
air,  and  this  was  clearly  the  only  mode  she  conld,  under 
such  circumstances,  adopt  for  the  employment  of  her 
fingers — one  of  the  most  graceful  and  most  useful  of 
all  the  multiplied  acquirements  of  woman. 

At  first  it  appears  almost  impossible  that  Bertha 
oonld  ride  and  spin  simultaneously,  or  that  what  she 
might  thus  achieve  on  her  palfrey  could  be  of  any 
worth ;  bnt,  in  all  probability  when  she  appeared 
in  state,  she  had  a  page  to  guide  her  palfVey.  At 
other  times  she  probably  rode  slowly  over  the  unmaca- 
damized  bridle-paths  of  the  eleventh  century  ;  and  as  it 
was  her  custom  to  sit  for  hours  together  inspecting  the 
progress  of  her  gigantic  undertakings,  this  might  very 
easily  have  been  no  mere  vain  display  to  excite  atten- 
tion, or  attract  popularity.  She  is,  besides,  stated 
to  have  really  spun  great  quantities  of  the  finest 
thread,  afterwards  woven  for  the  use  of  the  royal 
family.  She  does  not  appear  to  have  aspired,  like  her 
stepmother,  to  literary  renown.  Nor  is  it  recorded 
that  she  imitated  Hedwige  in  the  embroidery  of  priests' 
garments,  or  altar  coverings,  then  the  fashionable 
"  ladies'  work  "  of  the  day,  for  which  the  Duchess  was 
almost  as  distinguished  as  for  her  erudition.  Bertha 
was  eminently  utUitarian  in  all  her  proceedings;  and 
her  capacious  mind  displaying  to  her  the  vast  power 
of  majesty  for  effecting  great  objects,  seems  to  have 
rendered  her,  to  a  certain  degree,  indifferent  to  minor 
pursuits  ;  and  without  the  smallest  affectation  or  pre- 
tence of  any  kind,  from  which  she  was  singularly  free, 
her  sole  feminine  amusement,  when  not  actively  en- 
gaged in  governing  her  kingdom  or  superintending  her 
household,  seems  to  have  been  her  ever-ready  distaff, 
the  employment  of  which  rendered  her  besides  a  striking 
model  for  the  female  subjects  of  her  realm.  Her  inces- 
sant activity,  and  the  fearless  energy  of  her  character, 
are  thus  strongly  painted  by  a  very  old  writer :— "  She 
went  spinning  along,  over  mountains  and  valleys;  build- 
ing castles  and  convents,  and  putting  into  them  ch&telains 
and  monks,  and  nuns,  on  her  way."  How  truly  anxious 
Bertha  was  to  inspire  a  love  of  industry,  her  quick  per- 
ception and  her  generous  yet  shrewd  character,  is  shown 
in  a  little  anecdote  related  by  many  chroniclers.  Being 
one  day  on  her  palfrey,  crossing  some  retired  pasturages, 
she  came  unexpectedly  upon  a  young  girl  seated  quite 
alone,  spinning  like  herself  while  she  watched  her  flock 
of  sheep  ;  and  the  good  queen,  all  pleased  to  find  her 
80  careful  not  to  lose  time,  rode  up  to  her  and  gave  her 
a  very  handsome  present  with  much  commendation. 
The  next  day  several  noble  ladies,  hearing  of  this  from 


their  lords,  appeared  before  her  in  like  manner  with  a 
/iMdati,  in  the  hope  of  some  recompense;  but  Berth, 
knowing  their  industry  was  only  assumed  for  a  pupoK, 
contented  herself  with  saying,  making  aUnsion  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  which  she  daily  read,  **  Tbn  petsut 
girl  came  first,  and  like  Jacob,  she  has  earned  awij  n; 
bleaaing,  leaving  nothing  for  Eaau." 

The  Wandering  Artist,  at  last,  fidriy  inspires  her 
readers  with  her  own  affectionate  enthusiasm  for  her 
sage,  gentle,  and  womanly  heroine ;  and  the  story  of 
Bertha,  real  and  coigeetnralf  beoomes  as  interestiiig  a 
the  best-written  romance.  Recommending  it,  in  parti- 
cular, to  our  fair  readers,  we  shall  conclude  with  an 
elegant  and  spirited  iransUtion  of  ^  The  Wheel  Soag,'' 
one  of  the  Helvetian  national  melodies  in  iriiieh  the 
memory  of  Queen  Bertha  is  enshrined,  thoogh  probablj 
not  composed  till  long  after  her  death. 
The  Wheel  Sono. 

Just  as  ve  spin,  of  old  'tis  said 

Queen  Bertha  used  to  twine  the  thread ...  I  qiifi. 

And  with  our  wheels  and  merry  song 

Winter's  dark  hours  flow  blithely  on. 
We  spin,  my  girl  and  I. 

When  my  neighbour  comes  at  night 
With  her  niece — ^around  the  light ...  I  spin. 
Hound  the  blazing  fire  we  gather. 
And  we  sing  and  spin  together. 
We  spin,  my  girl  and  I. 

While  I  twist  the  whistling  tliread 
The  daily  task  is  quickly  said  ...  I  spin. 
And  then  my  little  happy  boy 
Frisks  round  my  wheel  in  careless  joy. 
We  spin,  my  girl  and  I. 

We  may  gossip  as  we  ^in. 
But  to  backbite  is  a  sin ...  I  spin. 
They  who  slander  soon  shall  find 
Coarse  and  rough  the  thread  they  wind. 
We  spin,  my  girl  and  I. 

Twist  it  neither  slack  nor  tight. 
Keep  between  and  'twill  be  right ...  1  spm. 
Girls  who  think  of  lovers,  go 
Always  over  fsat  or  slow. 
We  spin,  my  girl  and  I. 

Oil  your  wheel,  that  turning  ronnd 
It  may  make  no  creaking  sound  •  •  •  I  ^in* 
Oil  of  patience  is  the  oil  I 
Sweetener  that  of  every  toil  I 
We  spin,  my  girl  and  I. 

Maid  whose  wheel  turns  gratingly 
Bay  and  night  shall  lonely  be  ...  I  spm. 
Of  her  temper  'tis  a  proof 
Frighten'd  love  will  keep  aloof. 
We  spin,  my  girl  and  I. 

Spin,  spin  from  mom  till  night : 
Maidens,  do  your  task  aright ...  I  spin. 
And  in  time  some  lover  true 
Shall  twine  a  thread  of  love  for  you. 
We  spin,  my  girl  and  I. 

Spin,  girls,  then  spin  ever. 

Spin  along — spin  well  together  ...  I  spiii* 

Oently  go,  and  steadily  too. 

You  for  us  and  we  for  you. 
We  spin,  my  girl  and  I. 

In  the  same  year,  1818,  in  which  the  tomb  of  R*^'* 
the  Bruce  was  discovered  in  the  Abbey  Chnrch  of  I>a»* 
fermline,  the  sarcophagus  of  Bertha  was  fitond  in»T>^' 
of  St.  Michael's  tower,  which  had  anciently  been  ^ 
peristyle  of  the  abbey  ohnroh  of  St.  Miehael.  Toihis 
place,  which  tradition  had  always  pointed  out  tf  »* 
spot  of  her  burial,  the  devout  Catholics  of  the  V»d  M 
for  centuries  made  pilgrimages,  to  recite  P'*y*'*'''vf 
repose  of  the  soul  of  the  good  queen.  Theiehjso^**" 
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UiA  were  Rinterred  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity:  the 
mftgistntes  and  Protestant  miniBteny  with  a  large  con- 
coarse  of  people,  attending  the  affecting  ceremony.  The 
chief  magistrate  pronounced  an  elegant  eologiom  on  her 
memory ;  and  a  black  marble  slab,  with  a  suitable  in- 
scription, has  been  placed  on  the  ancient  sarcophagus. 
After  a  solemn  dirge  had  been  performed  on  the  organ, 
and  the  lid  of  the  sarcophagus  fixed  down,  the  assembly 
borst  into  a  pathetic  address,  of  which  this  is  a  trans- 
lation:— 

Thy  name  is  eyer  blest, 

Thy  memory  eyer  fair, 

And  peaceful  be  thy  sainted  rest, 

Beloyed  qneen !  in  earth's  cold  breast 

As  in  our  hearts  ....  for  thou  art  there.* 

With  thine  own  hand  thon  didst  the  spindle  guide; 

Thy  royal  hand,  that  oft  a  sceptre  bore. 

Instructress  of  the  hamlet !  and  the  pride 

And  solace  of  the  city :  yet  not  more 

A  model  for  the  great  ones  of  the  earth 

Than  for  the  dwellers  round  the  poor  man's  hearth. 

Ah !  who  that  reads  the  tale  of  days  gone  by 

Bat  loves  to  turn  ....  yet  turns  with  half  a  sigh 

Back  to  the  good  old  times,  the  golden  age 

When  first  thif  name  sheds  brightness  o'er  the  page ! 

Times  full  of  teaching  for  those  yet  to  run. 

When  Bertha  on  her  palfrey  rode  and  tpun,  &c.  &c. 

Lectures  on  Painting  and  Design.  By  B.  R.  Haydon, 
Historical  Painter,  with  Designs  on  Wood  by  himself. 
Post  8ro,  pp.  295.    London :  Longman  &  Co. 

[The  following  hasty  commentary  on  what  hasproved  Hay- 
don'fl  Ia>t  work,  was  not  only  written,  but  in  type,  before 
the  occurrence  of  that  catastrophe  which  has  giyen  &o  deep 
a  shock  to  the  public  mind.  In  looking  it  over,  tho  writer 
finds  nothing  either  to  alter  or  suppress,  though,  if  still 
OAwritten,  much  more  might  have  been  said,  and  may  yet 
be  said,  when  the  right  time  shall  come.  Haydon^s  Life 
and  Death  are  pregnant  to  all  men,  but  especially  to  men 
of  genius,  with  the  most  solemn  lessons.  Wo  now  rejoice 
that  the  last  literary  work  of  the  unfortunate  artist  bears 
decided  signs  of  an  enlarged  and  rectified  judgment,  and  of 
a  temper  sweetened  and  mellowed,  and  that  we  had  thus 
been  enabled  to  note  a  change  so  welcome.  It  is  one 
which,  in  a  man  like  Haydon,  **  take  him  for  all  in  all," 
mnit  sooner  or  later  haye  taken  place.] 

This  is  a  sort  of  supplementary  yolume,  consisting  of 
lectures,  which  bear  less  directly  upon  painting  and  the 
arts,  than  those  preyiously  published.  But  it  bears  all 
the  marks  of  the  author's  mind,  in  its  idiosyncrasies,  as 
well  as  in  its  distinguishing  characteristics;  with  this 
decided  improyement,  that  as  Mr.  Haydon  adyances  in 
life,  his  temper  becomes  more  mellow;  and  that  he  is 
more  rarely  betrayed  into  impetuous  bursts  of  yirtuous 
indignation,  contempt  of  dulness,  and  scorn  of  fools. 
The  main  interest  of  the  yolume,  to  the  general  reader, 
will  be  found  in  the  biographical  notices  of  two  eminent 
P&inten,  the  antipodes  of  each  other,  whose  acquaintance 
»&d  fHendship  Mr.  Haydon  enjoyed  for  many  years, — 
Puieli,  and  Dayid  Wilkie.  The  sketch  of  Wilkie  in 
particular,  with  whom  Mr.  Haydon  was  on  the  most 
intimate  terms  firom  early  life,  gires  us  a  more  lively 
*&d  distinct  idea  of  the  individual  peculiarities  of 
the  Scottish  Artist,  than  any  other  memoir  we  have 
perused.  There  is  truly  something  noble  in  the  candour 
with  which  Mr.  Haydon,  misled  by  false  taste,  owns 
that  he  was  long  in  perceiving  the  force  and  beauty  of 
WiUue'a  genius.  His  mind  and  perceptions  had  been 
^^1  ynx^  by  blind  admiration  of  FnxoU  and  ]aa 


works ;  Fuzeli  came  between  him  and  Nature.  Now, 
while  stiU  feeling  and  acknowledging  whatever  was 
pure  and  grand  in  the  style  of  this  remarkable  genius, 
he  can  forgive  the  multitude  for  being  blind  to  his  im- 
puted excellences. 

From  disgust  of  his  profession  of  a  classical  tutor, 
and  love  of  the  arts,  Fuzeli,  late  in  life,  with  little 
study,  and  no  manual  preparation,  became  a  painter, 
and  by  the  mere  force  of  native  genius,  succeeded,  u  no 
other  man  following  the  same  royal  road  to  art,  could 
have  done;  and  yet  failed,  from  causes  which  Mr.  Hay- 
don describes,  in  a  passage  which  embodies  valuable 
counsel  to  eyery  young  artist  who  imagines  himself  a 
great  genius. 

Fuzeli,  almost  ignorant  of  all  the  simple  elements  of 
design,  plunged  at  once  to  the  highest  efforts;  and  his 
deficiency  of  elementary  knowledge  harassed  him,  as 
he  richly  deserved,  the  whole  of  his  life. 

With  a  fancy  bordering  on  frenzy,  the  becoming  again 
a  little  child  (as  our  Saviour  beautifully  says)  when 
arrived  at  man's  estate,  was  an  effort  of  philosophy  and 
a  mortification  of  pride,  a  humility  of  spirit  and  an 
acknowledgment  of  error,  I  regret  to  say,  Fuzeli  had 
not  common  sense  enough  to  reverence  as  became  him ; 
he  found  Nature  did  not  come  up  to  the  uncontrollable 
fancy  of  his  own  outrageous  dreams,  and  he  concluded 
at  once  Nature  was  tame,  and  unworthy  the  admiration 
of  a  great  genius.  At  the  very  outset  he  got  into  the 
wrong  road,  and  through  the  whole  of  his  life  he  obsti- 
nately maintained  it  was  the  right  one;  but  eyery  now 
and  then  his  conscience  gave  indisputable  evidence  it 
was  not  easy,  and  that  it  was  his  pride,  and  not  his 
conviction,  which  induced  him  to  defend  his  error. 

When  painters  let  their  imaginations  take  entirely 
the  reins,  before  they  are  perfect  in  the  language  of 
their  art,  every  day's  indulgence  renders  them  more 
helpless  and  more  sophisticating. 

Their  great  delight  is  perpetual  invention,  which,  being 
involuntary,  is  no  trouble;  not  realizing  or  identifying 
one  superb  thought,  not  dwelling  for  years  in  completing 
the  thought  to  the  highest  degree  of  excellence  and 
perfection  :  but  such  men  as  Fuzeli,  as  soon  as  the  relish 
of  a  new  thought  is  over,  fly  off  to  another;  content  if, 
in  spite  of  any  deficiency  of  form,  or  any  abomination 
of  colour,  or  any  violence  of  action,  the  thowjht  be  intelli- 
gible to  themselves;  and  to  their  limited  perceptions  of 
the  moral  utility  of  the  art,  that  is  always  sufficient. 

To  such  temperaments  the  modest  loveliness  of 
Nature  becomes  a  reproof  and  an  annoyance :  finding 
her  simplicity  an  evidence  of  their  own  extravagance, 
they  shrink  from  her  with  affected  contempt  and  real 
apprehension 

The  people  of  England  have  been  blamed  for  not 
relishing  Fuzeli's  works :  this  is  uiijust.  Fuzeli,  when 
he  first  appeared,  astonished  and  attracted;  but  every 
year  finding  his  works  nothing  but  modifications  of  the 
first  they  haA  seen,  of  course  they  felt  weary  of  such 
talented  violations  of  nature. 

His  original  conception  of  the  Night-mare,  spread 
his  name  over  the  earUi :  A^,  the  inventor,  was  paid  £30, 
whilst  the  engraver  of  it  cleared  £600  1  by  the  print. 

So  far  from  blaming  the  English  people  for  their 
apathy  to  Fuzeli  in  his  latter  days,  so  extravagant  had 
he  become,  it  was  to  their  honour  and  credit  they  had 
taste  to  perceive  he  deserved  it. 

The  people  of  Britain  are  often  blamed  for  not  having 
taste  for  this  style  or  that.  First  they  are  told  they 
have  no  taste,  because  they  perceive  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  German  school ;  then  they  haye  no  taste, 
because  they  abhor  the  false  view  of  Nature  in  the 
French  school ;  but  you  never  find  them  having  these 
objections  to  Titian,  to  Raffaelle,  or  the  Greeks. 
Believe  me,  to  me  these  are  evidences  that  my  country- 
men are  organized  to  receive  true  impressions  from 
Nature,  and  not  false  ones ;  I  believe  the  people  and 
know  tiiem  to  be  in  advance  of  the  production;  and  if 
001  statesmen  would  back  their  sympathies  for  gV 
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works,  we  should  soon  see  productions  which  wonld 
put  a  stop  to  this  calumnious  and  offensive  censure.  .  .  . 

To  be  thoroughly  rersed  in  the  materiel  of  his  art 
was  beneath  him;  he  disclaimed  the  knowledge  of 
brushes,  and  colours,  and  grounds,  and  all  those  techni- 
calities the  great  men  were  so  versed  in. 

Lounging  a  whole  day  over  Homer  may  indulge  your 
imagination,  but  not  give  power  to  your  hand.  This 
was  making  a  principal  of  what  ought  to  have  been 
but  a  subordinate  aid,  and  not  the  way  to  acquire  the 
ordinary  human  means  of  imitating  human  life  in  form 
and  colours. 

A  man  who  finds  he  must  descend  from  his  highest 
flights,  to  eat,  should  disdain  nothing. 

Mr.  Haydon  gives  a  picturesque  description  of  his 
first  interview  with  this  redoubted  person.  He  had  but 
recently  arrived  in  London  from  Devonshire,  young,  en- 
thusiastic, and  devoted  to  art,  and  adoring  Fuzeli.  Of 
this  awful  interview,  he  says  : — 

Such  was  the  horror  connected  with  his  name,  that  I 
remember  perfectly  well  the  day  before  I  was  to  go  to 
him,  an  introduction  having  been  prepared  by  Prince 
Hoare,  a  letter  from  my  father  concluded  in  these  words  : 
"  Grod  speed  you  with  the  terrible  Fuzeli." 

I  never  had  heard  his  person  described,  and  appre- 
hended, with  a  sort  of  mysterious  doubt,  he  was  at 
least  as  tall  as  his  own  Satan,  certainly  hardly  less  than 
seven  feet ! 

Awaking  from  a  night  of  extraordinary  dreaming, 
the  awful  morning  came.  I  took  my  sketch-book  and 
drawings,  invoking  the  protection  of  my  good  genius  to 
bring  me  back  aUve,  and  sallied  forth  to  meet  the 
Enchanter  in  his  den  ! 

After  an  abstracted  walk  of  perpetual  musing,  on 
what  I  should  say,  how  I  should  look,  and  what  I  should 
do,  I  found  myself  before  his  door  in  Bemers  Street, — 
1805. 

I  remember  taking  up  the  knocker  with  a  nervous 
energy,  but  so  unconsciously  violent,  and  beyond  the 
usual  motion  of  the  hinge,  that  it  absolutely  stuck  in 
the  air  as  if  bewitched,  increasing  my  mysterious  fears. 
I  stared  at  the  knocker,  as  much  as  to  say,  is  this  fair) 
when,  driving  it  down  with  great  violence,  the  servant 
came  to  the  door  as  if  the  house  was  burning  !  I  stam- 
mered out  my  wishes,  and  was  shown  into  a  room  which 
did  not  add  to  my  self-possession,  for  it  vnis  full  of 
Fuzeli's  hideous  conceptions  !  galvanized  and  spasmodic 
demons  I  Satans  crossing  Chaos  !  witches,  malignant 
and  ugly,  brewing  their  incantations  !  Medusa's  snaky 
head  !  Paulo  and  Francesca,  Lady  Macbeth,  and  the 
dreadful  Lazar-house !  with  its  insanities,  its  diseases, 
and  its  pathos,  winding  up  the  hideous  assembly. 
Imagine  a  ypung  man  of  nineteen,  fresh  fW>m  Devon- 
shire, who  had  relished  and  brooded  over  the  works  of 
this  wild  genius  from  eight  years  old  ;  hour  after  hour 
had  he  dwelled  on  his  sublime  conception  of  Uriel  and 
Satan,  as  he  dived  to  the  earth  in  many  an  airy  wheel, 
and  now  he  was  actually  in  his  room,  and  actually  heard 
his  footsteps ! 

Men  who  are  brought  up  in  London  have  no  idea  of 
our  freshness  of  feeling  when  from  the  provinces  wc 
enter  it  for  the  first  time,  and  see  and  talk  to  the  cele- 
brated men  we  have  heard  of,  and  read  of,  and  seen  of 
from  boys,  for  years. 

At  last,  whilst  I  was  wondering  what  metamorphosis 
I  was  to  undergo,  the  door  slowly  opened,  and  I  saw  a 
little  hand  come  slowly  round  the  edge  of  it,  which  did 
not  look  very  gigantic,  or  belonging  to  a  very  powerful 
figure,  and  round  came  a  little  white-faced,  lion-headed 
man,  dressed  in  an  old  flannel  dressing-gown  tied  by  a 
rope,  and  the  bottom  of  Mrs.  Fuzeli's  work-basket  on 
his  head  for  a  cap.  I  was  perfectly  amazed  !  there 
stood  the  designer  of  Satan  in  many  an  airy  wheel 
plunging  to  the  earth,  and  was  this  the  painter  himself! 
Certainly  not  such  as  1  had  imagined  when  eigoying 
his  inventions. 

I  did  not  know  whether  to  laugh  or  cry,  but  at  any 
rate  I  felt  that  I  was  bis  match,  if  he  attempted  the 
supernatural ! 


We  stared  quietly  at  each  other,  and  Fueli  kiadlf 
understanding  my  astonishment  and  inezpeheiic€,ukcd 
in  the  mildest  voice  for  my  drawings. 

Here  my  evil  genius  took  the  lead,  and  instead  of 
showing  him  my  studies  from  the  antique,  which  I  bd 
brought,  and  had  meant  to  have  shown  him,  I  showed 
him  my  sketch-book  I  did  not  mean  to  show  bin,  with 
a  sketch  I  had  made  coming  along,  of  a  man  poshing  i 
sugar-cask  into  a  grocer's  shop.  Fuzeli  seeing  mj  fright, 
said,  by  way  of  encouragement,  "  At  least  the  fellow 
does  his  business  with  energy." 

From  that  hour  commenced  a  friendship  which  bated 
till  his  death,  though  of  course  my  political  oppodtion 
to  the  Academy  rendered  our  meetings  sometimeantber 
stormy,  and  less  frequent  during  the  latter  part  of  hii 
life. 

Though  young  men  may  perhaps  have  a  teacher  more 
attentive  in  the  detail  of  instruction,  yet  never  tgiin 
can  they  have  a  nobler  inspirer,  one  more  cnltiTtted  in 
literature,  more  elevated  in  his  view8,or  better  sequinted 
with  the  history  of  his  art. 

Nearly  all  the  students  who  came  in  with  him  m 
now  distinguished  men,— Wilkie,  Mnlready,  Etty,  Hil- 
ton, Collins,  Pickersgill,  and  others;  and  1  attribute  it 
to  his  plan  of  never  tormenting  a  student  into  foUowiag 
an  authorized  plan,  but  always  giving  them  h» 
examples,  and  leaving  each  youth  to  imitate  them  ac- 
cording to  his  ovm  genius  and  perceptions. 

Some  just,  and  penetrative  criticism,  ou  FozeIi*3 
works,  and  the  causes  of  his  failure,  is  subjoined;  ud 
Nature,  Shakspere,  and  Phidias,  are  exalted  above 
the  Greek  and  French  tragic  dramatists,  and  painten 
like  Fuzeli.  An  amusing  illustration  is  given  of  the 
difference  between  the  true  and  natural  style,  and  the 
grand  or  stilted.  Mr.  Haydon  is  speaking  of  the 
natural  vein  of  Shakspere's  dialogue,  in  which  clowns, 
fools,  and  porter^,  are  allowed  to  talk  in  the  scene  u 
they  would  certainly  talk  any  where  else.    He  says,- 

Shakspere,  and  Raffaelle,  and  Phidias,  did  not  mke 
their  invented  characters  mere  automatons,  fbr  the 
delivery  of  the  author's  sentiments ;  tkeif  always  let 
their  characters  explain  themselves  by  thoughts  ai. 
expressions  which  belonged  to  such  chancters  innatuf, 
influenced  by  circumstances,  opportunity,  or  motiTe. 

That  such  a  class  as  porters  are  never  met  in  the 
highest  life,  or  even  in  such  moments  of  horror,  is  beseith 
reply;  or  that  such  a  known  fact  as  a  porter  and  a  king 
hardly  meeting,  or  that  sentiments  of  the  highest  poetit 
and  elevation,  and  the  lowest  ribaldry  and  wit,  seldoa 
or  perhaps  ever  occurring  under  any  circnmstanees  to- 
gether, at  the  same  time,  or  about  the  same  time,  in 
actual  life,  is  so  too.  We  have  all  met  these  contrwts: 
we  have  all  met  Punch  and  a  Funeral,  or  a  Wedding 
and  a  Man  being  carried  to  an  Hospital,  crossing  etch 
other  in  the  same  street ;  and  a  proof  of  the  truth  of 
Shakspere  occurred  to  me  of  the  very  nature  allndedto, 
which  Sir  Walter  Scott  again  and  again  made  me  repeiU 
to  his  infinite  delight, — for  no  man  relished,  as  his 
works  show,  so  intensely  those  Shaksperian  bits  of 
nature. 

It  is  rather  singular  it  should  have  happened  at  tbe 
reading  of  this  very  Macbeth  by  Mrs.  Siddons,who,i(i< 
well  known,  in  her  latter  days,  used  to  delight  society  by 
reading  whole  plays  of  Shakspere  during  a  night 

That  was  a  delight  which  posterity  can  never  estimate; 
and  when  I  heard  Maobetii  read  by  her,  it  is  not  hype^ 
bolical  to  declare,  I  had  never  heard  it  read  or  icted 
properly  before  in  all  my  life. 

Such  was  the  sublimity  of  her  countenance  at  all 
periods  of  her  life,  such  the  intonation  of  her  awfal 
voice,  such  the  depth  of  her  genius,  and  tbe  troth  of  her 
feelings,  that  I  believe  in  my  conscience,  Shakspei* 
himself  would  have  discovered  beauties  in  his  own 
works  he  had  not  anticipated,  could  he  by  any  possible 
magic  have  been  present  at  the  time. 

Before  it  was  all  over,  being  an  early  man,  I  ^^^^ 
oa  the  landiog-place  of  her  honsei  in  Baker  5^  ^1^ 
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cool,  and  was  meditating  on  the  soblime  things  I  had 
heard,  when  mj  eerrant,  who  was  in  the  hall,  which  was 
fall.of  serrants,  said  to  Mrs.  Siddons'  old  porter,  ^  Why, 
the  old  lady  keeps  it  up,  doesn't  she  t" 

AliTe  to  the  ralae  of  such  a  bit  of  natore,  as  the  criti- 
cal opinion  of  that  class  on  the  genius  of  such  a  woman, 
I  listened  for  the  reply;  when  I  heard  the  old  porter  say, 

*^  Yes !  she  tnnes  her  pipes  as  well  as  erer  she  did : " 
at  which  there  was  a  sort  of  chnckling  triumph  among 
the  men. 

I  only  appeal  to  you  all,  if  this  were  not  a  bit  of  that 
reiy  nature,  that  exact  mixture  of  eleration  and  low  life, 
the  subUme  and  the  ridiculous,  so  constantly  met  with 
ia  life,  and  so  constantly  combined  in  Shakspere. 

**  II  n^  a  qn*an  pas  de  sublime  au  ridicule/^ 

Was  there,  oould  there,  oyer  be  a  finer  illustration.!  here 
was  no  disguise ;  here  were  the  real  sentiments  of  un- 
coltinted  minds.  This  miracle  of  genius  was  the  old 
ladj  who  tuned  her  pipes !  and  after  all,  your  servants 
are  year  only  philosophers.  Mrs.  Siddons  was  the  aged 
woman  on  the  brink  of  the  grave ;  the  servants  saw 
quietly  through  all  her  struggles  to  keep  up  her  noble 
fame ;  we,  upstairs,  were  the  imposed  on ;  we  saw  and 
trembled  before  her  genius  and  her  power ;  we  forgot 
her  mortal  in  her  immortal  part ;  the  servants  coolly 
shook  their  heads,  and  quietly  smiled  at  the  delusion  of 
their  masters. 

Fozeli  was  a  thin-skinned,  irritable  genius,  who  lived 
most  of  his  life  in  hot  water,  and  as  the  butt  of  the  lively 
"gentlemen  of  the  press,"  who  delight  to  play  with  such 
geniuses,  as  boys  do  with  firogs.  This  leads  his  apolo- 
gist into  a  long  dissertation  on  the  irritability  of  genius, 
though  he  confesses  that  the  greatest  men  have  also 
been  the  gentlest.  We  shall  copy  out  part  of  this  for 
the  gnidance  of  wives  and  servants,  who  may  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  connected  with  irritable  geniuses. 

It  is  indisputable,  that  during  the  time  their  imagina- 
tiona  predominate,  their  brain  is  so  alive  to  the  internal 
pietores  of  the  imagination,  that  all  sensation  to  external 
objects  is  utterly  gone.  There  is  no  speculation  in  their 
eyes ;  the  organs  are  open,  but  their  sense  is  shut  at  such 
moments.  Men  of  genius  are  as  if  mesmerized ;  it  is 
therefore  very  likely,  if  not  allowed  to  wake  by  degrees, 
that  their  nerves  are  so  shaken  by  noise,  by  friends 
c^^lling,  children  romping,  or  by  servants  knocking,  that, 
before  the  imagination  has  exhausted  itself,  to  be  called 
to  the  sensation  of  daylight  is  absolute  torture. 

Such  men  are  not  understood,  as  Boms'  wife  under- 
stood him  when  he  was  what  she  called  crooning,  in- 
sensible to  all  about  him  but  his  internal  thoughts; 
thej  are  accused  of  singularity,  affectation,  bad  temper, 
"i^^ity,  and  nobody  knows  what. 

Who  suffered  more  from  this  view  of  his  grand  mind 
tb&n  Byron !  Why  1  —  because  the  people  about  him 
^ere  the  reverse  of  his  nature. 

Scrutinized  night  and  day  by  a  domestic  police, 
hannted,  distracted,  and  driven  fh>m  one  room  to 
another,  so  that  every  abstraction  was  shattered  by  the 
▼alet  or  the  lady's  maid,  or  the  butler,  or  the  steward, 
creeping  in  to  see  my  lord  did  no  iigury  to  himself  1 

Unable  to  endure  this,  he  hired  a  room  to  be  alone  in 
one  of  the  streets  in  Piccadilly;  here,  whilst  in  the  very 
&ct  of  writing  the  Siege  of  Corinth,  without  notice  or 
annpuncement,  in  bolted  two  physicians,  felt  his  pulse, 
looked  profound,  looked  into  his  eyes,  looked  at  each 
other,  took  their  leave,  and  declared  in  writing,  that  at 
present  they  did  not  think  they  were  authorized  to  ad- 
vise confinement ! 

Byron  sometimes  woke  in  the  night,  like  other  people, 
^th  a  brilliant  train  of  thought,  and  rose  to  secure 
utem;  this  was  a  bad  symptom  I  Byron  lored  solitude 
and  silence  for  the  acting  of  his  imaginative  power ;  this 
^w  a  worse!  —  sometimes,  too,  he,  like  other  people, 
janeied  himself  the  hero  he  was  depicting,  and  talked 
wudly  to  himself;  this  was  Tery  near  the  point,  you 
must  admit!  He  refused  money  for  his  works,—  the 
^troogest  erijlence  of  itU :  nt  last,  my  frioAds,  he  went 


to  Greece,  devoted  his  genius,  his  influence,  his  fortune, 
and  his  person,  to  rescue  the  descendants  of  Aristides 
and  Leonidas  from  their  oppressors,  and  died  gloriously 
just  before  seeing  all  his  immortal  wishes  realized  to  the 
full. 

Oh  the  madman  !  Bedlam  was  too  good  for  him  I 
Men  of  this  nature  must  be  managed,  and  led,  not 
checked  and  disturbed. 

If  in  their  moments  of  phantasmagoric  internal  pic- 
tures, a  servant  bolts  in  to  look  ^ier  the  fire,  or  a 
cherub  child  puts  in  its  innocent  laughing  face,  and 
says,  "  Papa,  mamma  wants  the  kej^t"  the  shock  is 
dreadful  to  such  brains.  Fuzeli,  at  such  moments, 
would  rave,  and  away  went  the  household, — Oh,  master 
is  mad  I — ^what  a  violent  man  he  is !— whereas,  in  reidity, 
he  was  the  mildest  of  human  beings,  if  his  imagination 
were  allowed — peace !  the  great  secret  for  women  who 
marry  men  of  genius. 

As  to  Byron  *'  refusing  money  for  his  works,"  and 
dying  "  gloriously "  a  martyr  for  Grecian  freedom,  the 
reader  must  judge  for  himself.  Truly  does  Mr.  Haydon 
remark  in  another  place,  *'  genius  is  quite  enough  if  you 
have  enough  of  it;  but  one  of  the  component  parts  of  the 
greatest  men,  has  been  a  sound  understanding." 

In  opening  the  lecture  on  Wilkie,  a  cordial  and  even 
tender  eulogy  is  made  on  a  ralued  and  dear  departed 
friend,  with  whom  the  lecturer  had  often  differed,  and 
that  hotly,— but  ever  esteemed  and  loved.  The  biogra- 
phy of  Wilkie  is  minute.  It  is  known  that  ''wee 
Darie  "  in  the  manse  of  Cults,  drew  before  he  could  well 
speak. 

The  parents  and  the  grandfather  often  shook  their 
heads  at  little  David,  and  one  day  as  he  was  drawing, 
the  old  man  said, — *'  Ah,  my  mon  Davie,  it  will  be  a 
long  time  ere  daubing  wie  a  stick  wooU  do  any  thing 
for  thee." 

But  grandpapa  was  mistaken — as  grandfathers  some- 
times are,  and  as  the  sequel  vrill  show. 

Mr.  Haydon  is  as  unhappy  in  his  Scotch,  as  all  Eng- 
lishmen are,  with  the  rare  exception  of  Hood,  whose 
Scotch  was  as  pure  as  that  of  any  native  of  the  Scott 
generation.  Wilkie's  childhood,  boyhood,  and  period  of 
study  in  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Design  are  pleasantly 
got  through.  It  was  thus  early,  and  while  a  student 
with  Graham,  that  he  painted  ''  Pitlessie  Fair,"  a  work 
exhibited  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  season  of  1845.  It  is 
said  of  it, — 

He  began  this  work,  from  the  sheer  impulses  of  his 
own  great  genius,  after  seeing  the  Fair,  and  it  is  com- 
posed in  a  style  of  knowledge  and  science  that  argues 
most  extraordinary  diligence  in  study,  to  have  discover- 
ed, so  early,  the  hidden  principles  of  composition  worthy 
of  a  higher  style,  and  without  having  ever  seen  a  picture 
by  Teuiers,  at  that  time,  in  all  his  life,  as  he  told  me. 
Prints  from  RaffiMlle  he  must  have  seen,  as  he  acknow- 
ledged, and  from  Raffaelle  he  undoubtedly  imbibed 
those  early  hidden  secrets  of  arrangement  which  dis- 
tinguished every  thing  he  did. 

To  show  you  the  power  of  innate  genius  over  diffi- 
culties, when  he  began  this  picture  he  had  not  been 
able  to  save  money  enough  to  buy  an  easel :  but,  like  a 
great  mind,  his  ingenuity  at  once  contrived  an  admir- 
able substitute ;  he  used  to  pull  out  the  under  drawer 
of  an  old  chest  in  his  upper  room,  and  resting  his  pic- 
ture on  the  projecting  drawer,  lean  it  against  the  body, 
and  paint:  thus  he  began  and  proceeded  with  that 
wonderful  production. 

The  prudential  virtues  are  exemplified  in  extracts  from 
Wilkie's  letters  to  his  early  friends.  In  one  of  these  he 
records  his  good  luck  in  getting  three  miniatures  to 
paint  in  Aberdeen;  commissions  three  penny-worth  of 
flake  white,  and  one  penny-worth  of  ivory  black,  and 
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*^  I  asflnre  yon  I  am  getting  into  eztensiye  business, 
and  am  covering  a  great  deal  of  canyass  in  the  country, 
for,  in  addition  to  what  you  send,  the  carriage  brings 
me  great  pieces  of  it  every  vreek;  and  there  is  one  ad- 
vantage attends  mc,  that  is,  I  am  well  paid,  and  I 
believe  I  will  raise  as  much  money  as  will  keep  me  in 
London  for  tome  time," 

Shortly  after  this,  having  accumulated  the  sum  he 
wanted  to  come  to  Ix>ndon,  he  sailed  from  Leith;  and  I 
have  often  heard  him  express  his  delight  as  he  entered 
the  Thames,  at  the  superb  and  rolling  volumes  of  a 
London  sky. 

When  Wilkie  came  to' town,  it  was  during  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  1805.  The  schools  of  the  Academy  were  broken 
up ;  Jackson  and  myself  had  been  admitted  students  in 
Idarch.  I  was  then  in  Devonshire,  working  very  hard; 
and  Jackson  in  town.  But,  in  July,  the  schools  again 
opened;  and  I  received  a  letter  from  Jackson,  at  Ply- 
mouth, saying, — **  Make  haste  back;  there  is  a  queer, 
tall,  pale,  keen-looking  Scotchman  come  into  the  Aca- 
demy to  draw. — N.B.  There  is  something  in  him !  he  is 
called  WiLKiE." 

I  set  off  immediately,  hoping,  in  God,  this  keen-look- 
ing Scotchman  at  least  was  not  going  to  be  an  Historical 

painter 

Well,  the  next  day  I  hurried  away  to  the  Academy: 
Jackson  was  delighted  to  see  me,  and  so  were  others, 
and  they  all  told  me  there  was  certainly  something  pe- 
culiar in  this  new  student.  Jackson  said  he  drew  too 
square;  another  said  his  style  was  vulgar.  *'  What  does 
Fuzeli  say  f "  said  I.  Fuzeli  said,  *'  Dcre  is  something 
in  him."  I  was  rather  uneasy  all  night,  for  Jackson 
said  he  had  done  something  from  Macbeth,  which  all 
agreed  must  be  a  picture  in  high  art. 

The  next  day  I  went  as  usual,  when,  in  about  an 
hour  after  we  were  all  drawing,  in  came  David  Wilkie: 
he  was  tall,  pale,  quiet,  with  a  wonderful  eye,  short 
nose,  and  vulgar  humorous  month,  with  a  look  of  great 
piercing  energy  of  investigation. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning,  ho  began  behind  me  to 
get  into  some  argument,  in  a  whisper,  of  which  he  was 
always  very  fond;  and  after  a  little,  I  am  proud  to  say, 
he  got  up  and  quietly  looked  over  me;  he  then  sat  down, 
and  I  got  up,  and  looked  over  him :  however,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  say,  he  moved  first. 

The  next  day  we  got  into  a  fierce  dispute,  in  which 
neither  gave  in,  and  we  went  away  and  dined  together. 
He  used  to  dine  at  an  ordinary  in  Poland  Street, 
where  a  great  many  Frenchmen  assembled:  here  he  got 
that  old  man  with  glasses,  reading  the  paper  to  himself, 
in  the  Village  Politicians. 

By  the  time  the  vacation  commenced,  the  habit  of 
dining  together,  drawing  together,  and  arguing,  had 
generated  a  sort  of  necessity  to  be  together,  which  in- 
sensibly grew  upon  us. 

When  the  Academy  closed,  Wilkie  came  up  to  mc, 
and  said  in  the  broadest  Scotch—"  Whar  d'ye  stay  V* 
and  invited  me  to  breakfast.  I  went  to  No.  8,  Norton 
Street,  knocked  at  his  ground-room  door,  and  a  voice 
said — ^"  Come  in.**  In  I  walked,  and,  to  my  utter  asto- 
nishment, instead  of  a  breakfast,  there  sat  Sir  David, 
''  in  puris  naturalibus,"  drawing  himself  in  the  glass  ! 
"  Good  heavens  !"  said  I, "  where  am  I  to  breakfast  V 
Without  the  slightest  apology  for  this  position,  he  re- 
plied, with  the  greatest  simplicity, "  Its  copital  practice, 
let  me  tell  you :  jist  tak  a  walk."  I  took  my  leave  and 
walked  till  he  was  ready. 

At  this  first  meeting,  he  showed  me  his  picture  of  the 
Fair:  the  colour  was  bad,  but  the  groups  exquisite. 
But  I  was  BO  ftill  of  Raffaelle,  I  had  a  sort  of  contempt 
for  a  young  man  so  devoting  himself:  the  fact  was,  I 
did  not  know  enough  of  art  to  see  its  great  value.    I 

had  a  very  different  opinion  when  I  did 

Wilkie,  Jackson,  and  myself,  became  three  insepa- 
rable companions  —  drew  together,  dined  together,  and 
talked  together,  and  we  became  attached  in  proportion 
to  our  intense  distinctions  of  character. 

WOkie,  highly  gifted,  diligent,  modest,  humble,  timid, 
quiet,  submissive,  full  of  humour  and  original  thought, 
obliged  to  get  his  own  living,  and  docile,  of  course,  as 


well  as  pursue  his  art ; — Jackson,  amiable,  idle,  good- 
natured,  talented,  with  exquisite  feeling  for  coIoQr,&nd 
alive  only  to  its  beauties,  with  £200  a-year;  and  l,hl! 
of  Plutarch  and  fury,  ambitious,  believing  I  had  nctliiii; 
to  do  but  express  my  will, and  that  all  the  world  wolII 
hail  me  as  a  blessing  !  —  you  may  imagine  the  pctLt-s 
which  took  place.  Jackson  was  the  philosopher,  WilLt 
the  good  Christian,  and  I  the  reckless  solcUer:  i&  all  our 
disputes,  sword  in  hand,  I  was  ready  to  storm  any  tor- 
tress,  however  impregnable;  reckless  of  myself— reckk:' 
of  my  friends. 

The  scenes  with  three  young  men  of  such  oppcfite 
natures  were  worthy  of  notice.  Wilkie  and  I  were  ge- 
nerally  the  disputants;  and  Jackson,  very  cooUj, nki 
we  got  into  a  passion,  used  to  take  out  his  book,  «:.<: 
sketch  us  both.  (I  made  the  sketch  attached  to  liii 
lecture,  when  he  was  arguing  with  Jackson.) 

At  this  time.  Sir  David  Wilkie  was  the  most  Jor, 
and  hospitable  man  I  ever  met ;  poor  as  he  iris  K 
shared  his  meal  with  us,  and  if  we  were  all  very  merrj 
after  hard  work,  he  used  to  take  out  a  little  kit,  aui 
scrape  a  Highland  reel,  and  dance  himself,  whilst  vc 
clapped  our  hands,  or  joined  in  with  roars  of  laoght'r. 
We  worked  intensely ;  and  these  scenes  generally  tcul 
place  after  Academy  hours. 

Wilkie  had  come  fresh  firom  hia  hearty,  honest  co^- 
try,  Scotland, — 

"  The  land  of  mountain  and  of  flood." 

And  had  not  had  time  to  get  rid  of  the  native  hof^italit- 
of  his  glorious  country,  by  the  responsibility  of  giv:' 
repute,  or  the  timidity  of  a  courtier's  life. 

The  subject  in  Mr.  Haydon's  handling  is  tenptb^. 
but  we  must  not  give  way  to  its  sedoctions.  In  sa::-- 
ming  up  it  is  said, — 

Such  was  this  great  artist  as  painter,  and  ad  mu : 
in  art  he  never  reached  the  surface,  the  genuine  tood 
or  colour  of  the  Dutch  school;  but  in  power  of  ni-- 
in  expression  of  thought,  distinction  of  chaiacter,  ai . 
telling  a  story,  and  in  beauty  of  composition,  he  gRatiy 
surpassed  it. 

I  do  not  think  he  had  a  fine  eye  for  colonr;  he  dnt- 
well  enough  for  his  style,  but  a.s  a  designer  the  M;ti 
life  he  was  weakly  deficient.  His  composition  if  h'- 
fection;  there,  the  youth  may  consider  him  infaliit- 
it  was  the  composition  of  Rafiaelle  in  a  coarser  stric. 

My  not  seeing  the  beauty  of  his  works  at  fir^t  r.' 
entire  ignorance  :  as  my  knowledge  increased,  my  a<in: 
ration  went  with  it ;  exactly  as  I  understood  Ba&t- 
1  understood  the  beauty  of  Wilkie's  art. 

Of  his  latter  attempts,  Knox  is  the  finest;  his  Ur. 
Kelly,  in  Scotland,  and  Duke,  at  Merchant-Taylor^ 
are  his  most  able  portraits  :  he  painted  one  landtor-- 
and  touched  animals  with  exquisite  truth. 

As  a  painter,  he  was  the  founder  of  onr  doncs:. 
school;  and  the  soundness  of  his  first  practice,  hia  oreh 
study  of  Nature,  and  his  having  models  for  every  thl'r 
may,  without  exaggeration,  be  said  to  have  inftneoce^ 
the  advance  of  every  part  of  the  art. 

Great  as  his  genius  was,  his  intellectual  perNFt«- 
was  not  rapid,  nor  highly  imaginative ;  he  proToked  vt- 
sometimes  by  his  slowness  in  perceiving  the  point  ct  - 
good  thing.  His  love  of  art  was  a  passion;  his  iodu*:-'. 
great;  his  communications  frank  and  feaile£s;  be  t^ 
no  f^ccrets  in  art,  but  told  all  he  discovered,  as  if  ^ 
wished,  as  he  did,  to  benefit  all. 

Find  as  many  faults  as  you  can — discover  morevf*^' 
nesses  than  any  other  human  creature  ever  poee?**-^' 
censure  his  occanional  envies — lament  his  slati^h  <•• 
mission  to  the  world,  at  the  expense  of  the  bcrt  feci:-- 
of  his  nature — abominate  his  chilling  mamiers,  and  I  ^ 
horror  at  being  discovered  to  know  poverty  and  &^ '■"• 
—  still  no  man  ever  knew  him  long  without  ««? 
attached. 

The  other  lectures,  first  delivered  at  the  L*^"- '  • 
Mechanics'  hifetitution,  contain  valuable  rules,  principi^' 
and  remarks  on  art;  and  on  the  bestway  rf  tm^^^ 
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iis  trae  interests.  Some  of  them  are  on  limited  and 
specific  subjects,  as  the  Elgin  Marbles,  and  Fresco 
?imtmg,  with  a  disquisition  on  the  Principle  of  Beauty, 
in  which  the  theories  of  Burke,  Reynolds,  Alison,  and 
Jeffrey,  are  examined;  and  the  Principle  of  Association, 
held  by  the  latter  authorities,  not,  as  we  think,  very 
fairly  stated.  Mr.  Haydon  succeeds  better  in  pro- 
potmding  his  own  theory,  which,  if  not  so  subtle  and 
philosophic,  will  be  more  popular.  His  theory,  in  out- 
line, briefly  is, — 

That  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  beautiful,  but  the 
perfect  face  and  figure  of  woman,  and  that  there  is  no- 
thing dignified  with  that  appellation  which  has  not  either 
by  association,  or  form,  or  colour,  some  relation  to  that 
creature.  Then  what  is  beautiful  has  a  base;  and  hun- 
dreds of  thoughts,  because  they  are  powerful ;  hundreds 
of  theories,  because  they  can  be  proved ;  hundreds  of 
testes,  appetites,  feelings,  sentiments,  and  sights,  are 
beaatifol  only  as  they  can  be  traced  to  the  sympathies 
that  face  and  form  inyariably  excite ;  and,  if  they  can- 
not be  traced  either  in  form,  colour,  or  association,  to 
snch  a  basis,  the  term  beautifid  ought  to  be  discarded  as 
iMppTopriate,  and  others  more  fit  adopted  in  their 
stead. 

We  do  not  bestow  the  term  beauty  on  the  Hercules, 
bat  the  Apollo;  not  on  the  Gladiator,  but  the  Bacchus; 
not  on  the  Juno,  or  Minerva,  but  the  Venus;  because 
the  manly  form  is  never  termed  beautiful,  but  as  it 
approaches,  witlmout  losing  its  characteristics,  the  deli- 
«acy  and  tenderness  of  woman's  form. 

The  manly  ha  s  nothing  essentially  beautiful,  physi- 
^7  or  by  assoc  iation,  unless  it  so  approach.   .    .    . 

When  Adam  first  saw  Eve,  what  experience  could  he 
haTe  had  in  the   emotion  of  beauty  firom  form!    None  : 
^d  yet  such  an  impression  was  made  by  this  creature, 
» loYely  fair- 
That  what  seemed  fair  in  all  the  world  seemed  now 
Mean,  or  in  her  summed  up,  in  her  contained; 
Or  in  her  looks,  which  firom  that  time  infused 
Sweetness  into  my  heart,  un/eil  before: 
And  in  all  things  from  her  air  inspired 
The  spirit  of  love. 

• On  she  came. 

Grace  waa  in  all  her  steps,  Heaven  in  her  eye, 
In  every  gesture  dignity  and  love. 

Afterwards  Adam  might  analyze  the  emotion,  but  I 
affirm  the  object  made  the  impression  first ;  continued 
to  nutke  the  impression  first;  and  will  continue  to  make 
^e  impression  on  all  future  generations;  and  the  im- 
pression so  made  is  the  emotion  of  beauty.     .     .     . 

Alison  says, "  The  interesting  form  of  woman  may  be 
condemned  to  the  debasing  offices  of  servitude,  or  in 
^'W  contests  of  domestic  economy.  In  such  situations, 
js  the  attitude  or  gesture  of  any  form  (however  naturally 
beautiful  in  itself,)  ever  remarked  as  beautiful?" 
(P»«e  363,  VoL  I.) 

1  reply.  Most  undoubtedly.  No  woman,  naturally 
beautiful,  can  be  employed  in  any  office  where  her 
beauty  will  not  be  visible,  and  rather  heightened  than 
debased  by  the  contrast.  Lady  Hamilton  was  cleaning 
|he  step  (as  honsemaid)  of  Boydell's  door,  when  her 
}^^^y  attracted  the  notice  of  those  who  brought  her 
"ito  fame :  and  what  does  the  world  mean  by— she  is  a 
beautiful  devU? 

Throughout,  Mr.  Haydon  gives  battle  with  equal 
spirit,  and  makes  hard  and  telling  hits. 

«>»<*  on  Angling,  leitk  9ugge$tvontfor  Angling  Excursion 
**  Fra/nce  and  Belgium,  to  which  are  appended  some 
Brief  Notices  of  the  English,  Scottish,  and  Irish 
Waters.      By     Palmer    Hackle,    Esq.      London: 


Here  is  another  elegacnt  and  charming  Tolnme,  formed 
on  the  model  of  old  Izaak  Walton.  The  theme,  com- 
^uung  so  many  elements  of  beauty  and  delight,  is  indeed 


exhaustless;  and  the  writers  upon  angling,  generally  con- 
tinue to  impart  something  of  the  fascination  of  their 
favourite  pursuit  to  their  pages.  This  Mr.  Hackle  has 
done  in  no  common  degree.  Verse  and  more  poetic  prose, 
descriptions  of  river  scenery,  and  all  the  lovely  and  rural 
objects,  which  in  the  course  of  desultory  and  medita- 
tive rambles,  fall  under  the  eye  of  every  angler,  sug- 
gest soft  and  gentle  images,  and  harmonizing  trains 
of  thought;  so  that  from  Izaak,  the  patriarch  of  the  clan, 
to  "  Christopher  in  his  sporting  jacket,"  or  our  new 
friend  Palmer  Hackle,  they  are,  to  busy  men,  the  most 
delightful  of  all  occasional  companions.  And  bating 
worms,  flies,  and  such  small  deer,  their  humanity  en- 
circles every  animated  thing  that  moves  above  the 
waters.  Mr.  Palmer  Hackle  is  the  latest  and  not  the 
least  engaging  of  those  of  his  firatemity  who  have 
adorned  the  literature  of  Angling.  His  topics  are  also 
recommended  by  comparative  novelty;  for  it  is  the 
rivers  of  France  and  Belgnim,  to  which  he  has  devoted 
the  £ar  greatest  share  of  his  space  and  attention.  But 
his  treatise,  in  reference  to  its  main  object,  an  Angler's 
Guide,  has  also  a  character  of  completeness.  He  begins 
with  a  description  of  the  different  kinds  of  fishes  found  in 
fresh  water,  from  the  lordly  salmon,  to  the  delicate 
minnow,  and  the  tiny  smelt;  and  next  discusses  the 
various  materials  used  by  the  Angler;  as  rods,  fish-hooks, 
nets,  flies,  and  the  kinds  of  bait  employed  to  entrap  the 
different  species,  before  coming  to  the  multitudinous  fish- 
ing streams  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Britain.  Without 
ever  wandering  very  far  from  the  main  subject,  nothing 
is  considered  irrelevant,  which  can  illustrate  or  enrich 
it.  The  whole  is  **  the  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye,"  which, 
during  many  years  of  rambling,  especially  in  France 
and  Belgium,  has  gleaned  much,  while  it  dwelt  on  men 
and  things,  as  well  as  on  streams  and  fishes.  The 
treatise  is  therefore  at  once  a  guide  to  the  angler  in 
pursuing  his  amusement,  and  an  instructor  and  com- 
panion in  his  graver  moods.  The  author  writes  with 
ease  and  elegance,  and,  what  is  more,  he  thinks  wisely, 
and  feels  kindly  and  gently.  A  defence  from  the  charge 
of  cruelty  made  against  the  sport,  and  a  vindication  of 
the  uses  and  dignity  of  the  angler's  amusement,  form  a 
proper  introduction  to  the  treatise.  A  little  of  this  may 
be  fiat  or  superfluous,  like  the  first  speech  of  every  new 
candidate  for  honours  or  fkme,  which  he  makes,  not  be- 
cause he  has  much  to  say,  but  because  a  speech  is  ex- 
pected from  him  on  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Palmer  Hackle  laments  the  wof^l  decrease  of 
fish  in  many  famous  English  streams,  and  attributes  this 
falling  off  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  to  the  system  of 
exclusive  privilege,  and  the  consequent  increase  of 
poaching.  The  French  angling  code  is  much  more 
liberal  than  that  of  the  English.  This  is  partly  owing 
to  the  extensive  subdivision  of  land  in  France,  which,  by 
the  absence  of  a  rural  aristocracy,  has  the  practical 
effect  of  throwing  open  all  the  streams.  Besides, 
Anglipg  in  France  is  hardly  yet  become  a  gentlemanly 
sport.  It  is  chiefiy  practised  by  the  labouring  classes, 
as  much  with  an  eye  to  the  frying-pan,  as  from  delight 
in  a  favourite  pastime.  French  gentlemen  are  however 
beginning  to  follow  the  example  set  by  their  English 
visiters.  On  the  question  of  privilege  and  exclusive- 
ness,  Mr.  Hackle — ^he  might  have  got  a  better  name — 
speaks  wisely  and  manfully,  when  he  says  of  the  free- 
dom found  by  the  angler  in  France  and  Belgium  :  — 

The  anglei}  who  has  been  dogged  and  bullied  by  a 
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keeper  in  onr  merry  England — himself  often  the  great- 
est poacher  on  a  manor — will  feel  the  full  force  of  these 
adrantages,  and  bless  his  stars,  that  there  are  jet 
countries  on  the  face  of  the  earth  where  fish  is  not  pre- 
serred  for  the  sole  enjoyment  of  a  few,  and  where  the 
foot  of  the  enthusiast  can  wander,  unfettered  and  free. 

But  squabbles  may  arise  eyen  here,  though  the  fault 
generally,  if  not  always,  lies  with  the  Elnglish  stranger. 
Mr.  Hackle  has  uniformly  found  the  country  people  on 
the  banks  of  the  rivers  abroad,  ciyil  and  obliging. 

We  haye  sometimes  experienced  the  kindest  attention 
from  the  cottagers,  who  haye  willingly  showed  us  the 
best  path  through  their  little  gardens;  and  in  more 
than  one  instance,  they  haye  actually  broken  down 
their  own  newly-reared  fences,  to  enable  us  to  approach 
the  stream  with  greater  ease  and  oonyenience 

For  our  own  part,  we  repeat,  with  a  sense  of  grate- 
Ail  obligation,  we  haye  found  the  French  occupiers, 
with  yery  rare  exceptions  —  and  those  confined  to  the 
drunken  bombastic  bullies  who  swagger  in  cabarets  — 
extremely  liberal,  and  inyariably  ciyil  and  polite. 

This  is  doubly  pleasant,  as  some  late  writers  of  name 
haye  represented  the  French  peasantry,  as  sadly  de- 
generated, since  the  Reyolution,  from  the  courtesy  and 
politeness  which  was  once  their  distinction  among  the 
European  families.  But  it  is  when  describing  the 
Thamet,  the  Wandle,  the  Cray,  and  other  English 
stroams,  that  the  political  and  moral  bearings  of  closed 
riyers  are  fully  discussed ;  and  there  certainly  is  almost 
as  much  room  for  reform  in  angling  laws  and  customs, 
as  in  the  notorious  English  Game  Laws.    It  is  said, — 

Comparatiyely,  the  rivers  of  England  are  becoming 
closed  to  the  brother  of  the  craft.  It  is  not  pretended 
that  he  is  not  permitted  to  pursue  his  avocation  in  many, 
or,  indeed,  in  most  of  the  rivers  in  this  country  without 
molestation ;  but  the  position  assumed  is  this,  that  a 
system  of  preserving  fish  for  individuals,  instead  of  pro- 
tecting them  for  the  public  benefit,  is  calculated  to 
destroy  the  breed  of  fish,  annoy  the  angler  in  the  pur- 
suit of  his  amusement,  and,  in  time,  be  subversive  of  his 
art.  The  private  gentleman  of  small  means,  is  fast 
losing  all  the  little  enjoyments  that  made  a  country 
life  once  so  very  desirable ;  and,  deprived,  in  common 
with  the  great  bulk  of  the  middle  classes,  of  all  fair  and 
legitimate  participation  in  the  fish  and  game  of  the 
land,  he  rejoices  in  his  secret  soul  that  the  lower  orders 
are  avenging  the  iigustice,  by  a  sy tem  of  determined  and 
reckless  poaching,  which  the  country  magistrates  are 
beginning  to  discover  it  is  impossible  to  put  down. 

Nothing  can  be  more  clear,  than  that  the  present 
piscatory  regulations  engender  habits  of  selfishness,  and 
foster  notions  of  exclusiveness,  which  are  totally  at 
variance  with  the  public  good,  and  yet  are  utterly 
incapable  of  effecting  the  object  for  which  it  is  professed 
they  were  framed.  The  lord  of  a  domain  is  enabled,  it 
is  true,  to  shut  up  his  water,  through  their  instrumen- 
tality, from  the  casual  and  injurious  visitation  of  a  fair 
and  quiet  sportsman ;  but  they  afibrd  him  no  protection 
whatever  from  the  midnight  marauder  —  the  man  of 
snares,  and  traps,  and  nets,  and  night-lines,  who  plun- 
ders his  waters  far  more  in  one  week,  than  all  the  fair 
and  legitimate  sportsmen  in  his  district,  put  together, 
would  accomplish  in  a  year. 

Under  this  system,  the  preserved  or  private  rivers  are 
becoming  empty  of  fish. 

Most  of  the  open  rivers  in  England  are  in  a  similar 
predicament ;  and,  therefore,  what  with  the  preserving 
of  private  streams  and  waters,  and  the  non-preserving 
of  public  rivers,  the  angler's  occupation  is  undoubtedly 
on  the  wane ;  and,  in  all  probability,  unless  a  change 
take  place  very  speedily,  will  soon  be  gone  altogether. 

But  resistance  to  this  system  has  commenced  exactly 
where  it  ought  — on  the  Thames,  and  the  spirit  and 
example  will  spread.    One  national  mischief  is  pointed 


out,  as  a  consequence  of  the  exclusive  spirit  in  this,  u  in 
other  things. 

The  gentleman  of  small  means  >- the  half-pay  officer 
—  the  retired  tradesman — the  young  man  with  u 
income  derivable  from  the  ftinds,  sufficient  for  ntiooal 
wants,  but  destitute  of  landed  estate ;— hnndieils  of 
persons  of  this  description  seek,  on  the  coatinent,  th« 
recreation  and  reasonable  amusement  which  are  denied 
them  at  home ;  and  there,  permanently  residing  in  com- 
parative luxury,  expend  the  money  which  isdnwnfiois 
the  resources  of  their  own  country.  Whose  fanlt  is  Ms ! 
Where  lies  the  blame !  Laws  which  are  made  for  one  cliss 
only,  and  are  therefore  entirely  one-sided  and  excIasTe 
in  spirit  and  operation,  are  sure  to  produce  this,  in 
common  with  other  evil  results.  High-minded  men  vt 
driven  frv>m  their  country  when  it  becomes  the  thotic 
of  injustice. 

And  of  the  entire  laws  which  regulate  field<sponi,it 
is  added :  — 

The  present  code  of  laws,  with  reference  to  field-spom 
in  general,  must  undergo  a  speedy  and  searching  ren- 
sion,  with  a  view  to  some  comprehensiTC  altentian 
and  amelioration.  It  is  useless  for  the  adToatesof 
exclusiveness  to  deny  the  fact  that  these  laws,  in  their 
present  form,  are  generally  detested  through  the  corn- 
try  ;  and  that  they  constitate  a  fertile  aoniee  of  the 
acknowledged  increasing  degeneracy  of  the  EniUsli 
peasantry.  These  unjust  laws  seem  to  tell  them  that 
they  are  to  have  no  enjoyments  except  in  the  beer-shop^; 
that  every  slight  recreation  by  which  they  may  alle- 
viate their  condition  is  to  be  churlishly  fbrbidden ;  and 
that  ceaseless,  unmitigated,  hopeless  toil  is  to  be  their 
legalized  portion.  And  how,  indeed,  can  they  thiik 
otherwise,  when  they  find  the  poor  wretch  whosniresi 
hare,  or  kills  a  fish,  for  a  starving  family,  is  subjected 
to  a  severer  punishment  and  a  deeper  degradation,  than 
the  remorseless  scoundrel  who  lives  by  swindlini  tiv 
unsuspecting ;  or  the  shameless  lady  of  rank,  wbo,iioBi;e<l 
by  ndsery  and  want,  steals  his  lawftil  and  undoubted  pn- 
perty  from  the  counter  of  some  industrious,  or,  perioi^t 
needy  tradesman ! 

The  statesman  who  will  deal  justly  and  feirlealT 
with  these  bad  laws,  treat  them  with  a  high  band,  aid 
look  only  to  the  public  good,  will  do  more  to  shot  ip 
county  jails,  and  empty  union  workhouses,  than  ill  ^ 
law-tinkers  during  the  last  half  century  put  together- 

We  once  had  a  conversation  on  this  subject  vith  a 
Yorkshire  peasant  —  a  fine  fellow — who  was  i^V 
labourer  in  the  village  where  his  grand&ther  hid^- 
merly  been  a  small  occupier.  His  remarks  wereabpevi 
temperate,  and,  for  the  most  part,  just.  His  bead  wj 
full  of  natural  good  sense;  and  his  ideas  were  delivered 
under  the  calm  and  settled  conviction  that,althon0i^ 
own  chance  was  pretty  well  over,  a  brighter  day  wow 
certainly  return  for  a  future  generation.  We  paKhi» 
an  old  top  joint  of  him;  and  the  little  incident  give  rte 
to  the  following  song,  which  embodies  much  of  v]u> 
he  said,  and  faithfuUy  expresses  the  tenor  of  hu< 
thoughts : — 


When  this  old  rod  was  new  — 

(My  grandsire  cut  the  bough, 
And  formed  its  tapering  length ; 

Methinks,  I  see  him  now  I ) 
Old  England's  noble  peasant^ 

Were  loyal,  firm,  and  true ; 
And  blithe  were  English  hearts, 

When  this  old  rod  was  new  1 

When  this  old  rod  was  new. 

Our  fathers  lived  like  men ; 
They  wrought  their  toil  with  joy. 

O'er  all  tiieir  native  plain : 
And  merrily  foam'd  the  ale, 

Which  each  good  wife  could  brew, 
For  all  untaxM  it  ran. 

When  this  old  rod  was  new  I 
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When  this  old  rod  was  new, 

Each  farm  was  snug  and  small ; 
Each  ^  rood  maintained  its  man," 

And  Hope  shone  out  for  all  1 
NoWf  paupers  crowd  the  soil, 

Since  farms  grew  large  and  few ;  - 
They  dared  not  use  us  so. 

When  this  old  rod  was  new  i 


When  this  old  rod  was  new. 

No  fires  illumed  the  sky. 
To  write  in  words  of  flame 

The  poor  man's  misery. 
Employmeift  was  his  right. 

His  wages /air  he  drew — 
Oppression  was  unknown, 

Wlien  this  old  rod  was  new  ! 

When  this  old  rod  was  new, 

The  sons  of  toil  could  ply 
The  ^'gentle  art"  right  cheerily. 

And  cast  the  treacherous  fly ; 
But  time  hath  wrought  sad  change, 

A  change  the  land  shall  rue  — 
No  keeper  marr'd  the  sport, 

When  this  old  rod  was  new ! 

We  hare  now  seen  Palmer  Hackle,  Esq.,  as  a  prac- 
tical philosopher,  and  as  a  poet ;  and  we  should  hare 
liked  exceedingly  to  hare  ^tracked  him  hy  his  rod  and 
buket,  along  the  **  willowy  Loire,"  or  the  lovely  and 
mjestic  Garonne,  and  a  hundred  more  enchanting 
stieims;  hut  it  may  not  be;  and  we  shall  readily  be  par- 
doned for  devoting  our  remaiining  space  to  our  own 
romantic  land,  which,  for  the  purposes  of  the  angler,  is 
stated  to  be  for  its  extent,  when  taken  all  in  all,  the 
finest  in  Europe. 

Erery  little  river,  bum,  torrent,  or  creek,  however 
narrow  its  bed  or  limited  its  range,  is  full  of  fine  trout; 
whilst  at  the  sa^me  time,  the  whole  country  abounds  with 
immense  quantities  of  the  varieties  of  the  noble  salmon. 

.  .  .  TheTO  are  here  no  long  tracks  of  flat  country, 
through  which  drowsy  rivers  meander  with  a  sluggish 
motion,  and  thus  become  comparatively  unfit  for  the 
higher  and  more  skilful  species  of  angling;  but  every 
thing  is  rushing,  rapid,  clear,  and  sparkling;  fVom  the 
banks  of  the  Tweed  to  John-o'-6roat's  house.  In  every 
direction,  and  in  beautiful  variety,  you  fall  in  with  the 
fine  majestic  river,  the  limpid  bubbling  stream,  the 
monutain  torrent,  and  the  silvery  rivulet,  with  their 
C4)nntle8s  millions  of  salmon  and  trout,  which  revel  in 
nnbonnded  freedom  in  their  delicious  waters,  without  a 
rival,  and  unconscious  of  any  enemy,  save  the  tyrant, 
man. 

Bat,  rich  as  Scotland  is  in  piscatory  resources  and 
Acuities,  this  Is  not  her  only  claim  upon  the  attention 
of  the  angler.  There  is  a  remarkable  degree  of  ease 
ud  pleasure  in  angling  in  this  country,  arising  from 
another  source.  Scotland  afibrds,  in  the  first  place,  a 
eoinparatively  open  and  firee  field  for  the  pursuit  of  this 
delightful  and  rational  amusement.  Impediments  aris- 
ing from  exclusive  preserves,  and  pet  waters,  are  of  very 
rare  occurrence  indeed;  and  the  fair  and  gentlemanly 
sportsman,  will  experience  but  little  interruption  from 
ohstmetions  of  this  description.  Indeed,  it  may  almost 
be  said,  that  nuisances  of  this  nature  are  entirely  un- 
known in  Scotland.  On  this  account  all  the  movements 
of  the  wanderer  are  free  and  unfettered.  The  sport  is 
so  universally  indulged  in,  that  there  is  not  a  town  or 
^lage  in  the  whole  country,  situated  near  a  river  or 
stream  of  any  kind,  in  which  you  will  not  meet  with 
anglers  of  first-rate  pretensions;  men,  too,  who  are  far 
*bove  any  mean  feeling  of  petty  jealousy  at  your  intru- 
sion into  their  accustomed  haunts,  or  your  participation 
m  their  favourite  amusement.  In  fact,  despicable  and 
^worthy  feelmgs  or  sentiments  of  this  kind,  can  never 
be  encooraged,  or  even  generated  in  a  country,  where 


every  mere  boy  can  go  out  and  fill. his  creel  with  the 
finest  trout  in  a  few  hours,  and  perhaps  bring  home  half- 
a-dozen  primft  and  delicious  salmon  into  the  bargain. 

But  free  and  unrestrained  as  the  angler's  personal 
movements  are  in  this  country,  they  are  not  more  so 
than  the  movement  of  his  tackle.  Here  there  are 
scarcely  any  impediments  to  the  full  and  free  use  of  the 
fiy,  arising  ftrom  trees,  or  bushes,  or  underwood  of  any 
kind.  The  country  is  remarkably  open;  and  the  rush- 
ing and  impetuous  waters  of  the  ^esh  streams,  scoop 
out  for  themselves  such  broad  and  capacious  beds,  that 
ample  room  is  afibrded  for  the  full  swing  of  the  very 
longest  line,  which  a  man  can  use  with  a  rod.  You  may 
wander  down  the  banks  of  a  river  for  twenty  or  thirty 
miles,  and  never  stumble  on  a  single  tree  or  bush.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  the  river  Tweed;  for  from  its 
source  to  the  town  of  Peebles,  there  is  scarcely  a  solitary 
twig  to  be  seen  on  its  banks.    -    .        .        .        . 

The  Tweed  is,  beyond  all  question,  the  finest  river  in 
Scotland  for  either  trout  or  salmon;  nay,  we  may  almos 
venture  to  add,  that,  take  it  as  a  whole,  there  is  no  river 
like  it  in  all  Europe.  The  angler  can  fish  it  with  the 
fiy  perfectly  unmolested,  from  its  source  to  its  mouth. 
During  the  first  thirty  miles  of  its  course,  not  a  bush  nor 
a  tree  is  to  be  seen;  nothing  but  the  limpid  stream 
winding  its  murmuring  way  among  hills  of  considerable 
elevation,  in  many  cases  rounded  as  in  a  lathe,  and 
covered  vrith  the  loveliest  verdure  to  their  very  summits. 
To  an  eye  long  familiarized  with  the  soft  and  rich,  but 
comparatively  tame  scenery  of  merry  England,  a  ramble 
along  the  banks  of  the  Tweed  in  this  part  of  its  course 
will  aflTord  a  novel  and  truly  delightful  treat. 

The  take  of  a  ^  half  dozen  prime  and  delicious  salmon," 
does  not  perhaps  occur  just  every  day;  yet  is  Master 
Hackle's  laudation  of  the  Scottish  rivers,  and  especially 
of  the  Tweed  and  its  tributaries,  entirely  deserved ;  and 
it  cannot  fail,  we  should  think,  to  bring  such  an  infinx  of 
anglers  over  the  Border  next  season,  that  it  is  high  time 
to  look  to  the  enlargement  of  the  Fisher^t  Tryitei,  and 
their  other  haunts,  from  the  Crook  down  to  Berwick. 

The  reader  must  not  conclude  that  our  author  is  a 
mere  angler,  or  so  much  wrapped  up  in  this  absorbbg 
amusement,  that  he  can  think  of  little  else.  On  the 
contrary,  in  passing  through  the  ancient  towns  and 
rural  villages  of  France,  he  always  pauses  to  tell  us 
what  is  to  be  seen  that  is  either  rare,  beautiful,  or  vene- 
rable. And  though  his  descriptions  are  necessarily 
brief,  they  are  numerous  and  satisfactory;  so  that  we 
have  an  agreeable  topographical  work,  as  well  as  a 
treatise  on  angling  in  all  its  departments. 

StabU  Talk  and  Table  Talk;  or,  Speetacletfor  Young 
Sporttmen,  By  Harry  Hieover.  Vol.  II.  London : 
Longman  &  Co. 

This  is  the  second  volume,  or  second  series,  of  a  lively 
and  clever  book  of  sporting-sketches,  which  was  published 
some  months  since,  and  of  which  we  spoke  on  its  appear- 
ance. The  cream  of  the  subject  appeared  in  the  first  part 
of  the  work;  but  this,  too,  contains,  with  afair  intermixture 
of  the  practical  and  useful,  much  agreeable  matter;  while 
a  portrait  of  the  author  looks  so  bland  and  gentlemanly, 
as  irresistibly  to  invite  to  a  good-humoured  perusal  of 
his  anecdotes  and  sketches.  To  the  good-humoured, 
we  accordingly  leave  them,  and  they  will,  especially  if 
fond  of  horses  and  field-sports,  find  much  to  charm  and 
edify.  We  quote  but  one  short  passage,  which  goes  some 
length  in  destroying  a  favourite  fallacy  of  members  of  the 
teetotal  societies,  and  others  of  the  more  intolerant  Tem- 
perance fkith.  There  is  no  doubt  that  animals  of  many 
different  kinds  relish  strong  liquors,  and  would  become 
arrant  topers,  if  not  drunkards,  if  they  had  the  oppor- 
tunity.   ElephantSy  the  wisest  of  quadmpeds,  are  noto« 
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rions  for  their  drinking  propenaities;  but  so  are  horses, 
lap-dogs,  parrots,  and,  we  may  say,  every  .animal  that 
is  fairly  tempted.  Harry  HieoTer  contends  for  the  pro- 
priety, if  not  the  necessity,  of  occasionally  giving  hun- 
ters cordtals,  or  **  comforters." 

There  can  (he  says)  bo  no  doubt  of  their  great  utility; 
and  knowing  this  I  always  adopted  the  plan  of  teaching 
every  horse  I  had  to  drink  ale  if  offered  him.  They 
will  all  take  to  it :  some  will  refuse  it  for  some  time; 
but  I  never  knew  one  who,  after  taking  it  once  or  twice, 
but  was  quite  as  ready  as  the  groom  would  be,  if  he 
could  get  it.  If  a  horse  does  not  quite  like  his  first 
taste,  a  spoonful  or  two  of  brown  sugar  is  sure  to  give 
him  a  gusto  for  it;  and  when  he  has  once  got  that,  he 

would,  if  permitted,  get  "  as  drunk  as  a  lord." 

I  have  rarely  found  a  horse  refuse  to  feed  when  a  qnart 
of  sound  ale  had  restored  the  tone  of  the  stomach;  nor 
will  the  ale-drinking  nag  refuse  his  beverage  should  a 
glass  of  gin  be  put  in  it,  which  I  have  often  done  if  I 
found  the  extremities  cold.  Let  me  recommend  the 
master  to  administer  the  medicine,  for  very  obvious 
reasons.  In  Ireland,  where  heats  are  often  run  in 
steeple  races,  I  have  many  times  seen  a  glass  of  whisky 
given  in  a  pint  of  water  between  the  heats  to  a  horse, 
the  rider  often  showing  him  how  beneficial  was  the 
practice,  by  taking  an  allowance  to  himself.  "  It's  a 
way  they  have,"  and  not  a  bad  one  either. 


NEW  MEDICAL  WORKS. 

Clinical  lUuBtrations  of  the  Diseases  of  India,  as  exhi- 
biied  in  the  Medical  History  of  a  body  of  European 
SoldierSy  for  a  series  of  years  from  their  arrival  in 
India,  By  William  Geddes,  M.D.  Surgeon  of  the 
Madras  European  Regiment,  &o.  &c.  Octavo,  pp. 
492.    London:  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  this  volume,  to  a  non- 
professional reader,  is  the  persevering  and,  we  should 
think,  superfluous  minuteness  of  the  author's  observa- 
tions on  the  diseases  of  India,  and  every  circumstance 
connected  with  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  soldiers 
under  his  care  and  his  daily  or  hourly  inspection. 
He  is  a  man  of  facts  and  figures,  and  his  volume  may 
be  regarded  as  tables  of  medical  statistics,  regularly  kept 
during  the  four  years,  (from  1829  to  1833,)  that  he  con- 
tinued with  the  Madras  European  regiment.  It  accord- 
ingly supplies  copious  materials  for  generalization, 
especially  where  it  treats  of  the  specific  diseases  which 
fell  under  the  author's  personal  observation;  bnt  Dr. 
Geddes,  though  sometimes  throwing  out  pertinent  sugges- 
tions and  remarks,  does  not  often  attempt  to  draw  large 
general  conclusions  himself.  This  may  be  reserved  for 
the  forthcoming  division  of  his  work.  The  diseases 
treated  of  are  Fevers,  Diseases  of  the  Head  {Delirium 
Tremens,  being  of  very  frequent  occurrence  among  the 
soldiers,)  Thoracic  Infiammation,  Diseases  of  the  Liver, 
and  Rheumatism.  Fevers  and  Hepatic  disease  natu- 
rally fill  large  sections.  We  do  not  pretend  to  give 
any  account  of  the  more  strictly  professional  part  of 
the  volume ;  and  the  introductory  dissertations  on  climate, 
the  diet  and  lodging  of  the  troops,  and  collateral  topics, 
are  so  fhll  and  minute  in  detail,  as  to  preclude  our  giv- 
ing satisfactory  extracts  within  moderate  limits.  The 
following  portion  of  a  summary,  will  at  once  furnish  a 
specimen  of  the  style  of  the  work,  and  afford  some  con- 
densed information|: — • 

The  most  important  diseases  exhibited  in  the  Tables 
which  have  been  given    above,   are   Fever,  Hepatic 


disease.  Abdominal  and  Cephalic  Inflammation, Khenm^ 
tism.  Dysentery,  Diarrhcsa,  Cholera,  mad  Indigestion ; 
together  with  Syphilis,  local  and  some  other  diseases. 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  examine  the  proportion  which 
the  admissions  to  hospital  with  eadi  of  the  above 
forms  of  morbid  affection  bear  to  each  other  thxonghont 
the  five  years;  and  also  the  degree  in  which  the  absence 
from  duty  of  the  soldier  is  to  be  referred  to  each  class 
of  diseases.  It  appears  that  of  6590  cases  admitted 
into  hospital  from  694.  individuals  —  of  which  number 
this  body  of  men  was  originally  composed,  —  nearly 
one  in  every  four  cases  was  affected  with  Fever ;  and 
that  a  like  proportion  prevailed  of  local  complaints; 
therefore  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  number  was 
admitted  with  one  or  the  other  of  these  forms  of  disease. 
The  Dysenteric  disorders  range  next  in  order  of  fre- 
quency, being  one  in  every  eleven ;  then  follow  Rheo- 
matism.  Indigestion,  and  the  class  of  other  disea«e€, 
being  each  one  in  12.  To  these  succeed  Syphilid,  one 
in  14;  Cephalic  Infiammation,  one  in  16;  Diarrhcea,  osi^ 
in  23;  Hepatic  disease,  one  in  24;  Abdominal  Inflamma- 
tion, one  in  61;  and  lastly — though  certainly  not  the 
least  important  of  the  whole — the  Epidemie  Cholen, 
cases  of  which  occurred  as  one  to  74  of  those  of  oih^r 
disorders.  Of  all  these,  the  class  of  local  diseases,  com- 
pared to  any  of  the  others,  was  the  predommatiwg  cause 
of  absence  from  duty.  The  average  doration  in  boepiUl 
of  each  case  of  these  diseases  was  15  days;  and  the  total 
number  of  days'  residence  there,  occasioned  by  tHi 
source,  amounted  to  rather  more  than  a  fourth  oif  tiuit 
induced  by  the  prevalence  of  all  other  complaintf. 
Again,  the  average  stay  in  hospital  of  each  of  the  caeea 
of  Fever  being  only  six  days,  the  absence  from  duty 
occasioned  by  this  cause  did  not  extend  beyond  one- 
seventh  of  that  produced  by  all  other  diseases.  Rhec- 
matism  and  Syphilis  nearly  equalled  Fever  in  thi« 
respect,  being  respectively  one-eighth;  the  arera^  dura- 
tion in  hospital  of  each  case  of  the  former,  bein^  IT^aed 
of  the  latter,  21  days.  That  of  the  Dysenteric  case» 
was  15  days;  and  the  absence  from  duty  occaAoned  bv 
this  disease  equalled  one-ninth  of  the  whole.  Then 
follows  the  class  of  other  diseases,  the  avenge  stay  in 
hospital  occasioned  by  each  of  which  amounted  to  13 
days;  and  the  total  residence  there  formed  one-eleventh 
of  all  other  complaints.  To  these  snoceed  Hepatic* 
diseases,  with  an  average  stay  in  hospital  of  21  dap, 
forming  one-fourteenth  of  other  disorders ;  Indigesti-jo 
having  an  average  of  six  days  in  hospital,  and  a  refi- 
dence  there  amounting  to  one  twenty-fifth  of  all  the 
others ;  Diarrhoea,  which  amounted  to  one-thirtj-fiftli, 
with  an  average  stay  of  six  days  in  hospital ;  and 
Abdominal  Inflammation,  which  formed  one  ftftj-eecond 
part,  with  an  average  residence  in  hospital  of  14  dar^. 
The  remaining  classes  of  Cephalio  Inflammation  and 
Cholera,  comprehend  one  eighty-second  and  one  ninety- 
ninth  portion  of  the  absence  fh>m  duty  oecasloiied  bj 
all  diseases;  the  average  stay  in  hospital  with  instances 
of  the  former  affection,  being  a  period  of  ei^t,  and  of 
the  latter,  of  nine  days. 

The  existence  of  so  many  yonng  soldiers  in  this  body 
of  men — with  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  hofspital 
records,  of  ascertaining,  accurately,  the  state  of  health  of 
each  individual  from  the  period  of  his  arrival  in  India— 
gives  sufficient  grounds  to  prove  that,  in  usual  circim- 
stances,  there  is  in  that  country  no  disease  of  the  nature 
of  what  has  been  named  a  seasonmg  one ;  which  is  nsaally 
understood  to  affect  Europeans  at  some  period  sbortiy 
after  their  arrival  in  the  warm  climates  of  the  west. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  for  the  first  fow  months  of  lu5 
residence  in  India,  the  young  soldier  is  in  general  moT^ 
frequently  on  the  sick-list  than  at  an  after  period  of  hi?' 
sojourn  there.    The  diseases  which  are  the  occmsieB  of 
this  circumstance  are,  however,  seldom  of  the  nature  of 
that  which  has  received  the  name  of  a  seasoning  one ; 
and  may  often  be  referred  to  causes  connected  with  ik» 
drill  necessary  for  the  recruit,  or  with  the  change  'f 
habit  and  food  consequent  to  Ids  landing,  after  a  Ideg 
voyage,  as  a  soldier,  in  a  countxy  so  widely  difireat 
from  his  own  as  that  of  India. 
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Cmmeniary  on  the  Hindu  Spteni  of  Medicine,    By  T. 

A.  Wise,  M.D.  &o.  &c.  Bengal  Medical  Seryice.    Oo- 

UTo,pp.  431.    Calcatta:  Thacker  &  Co.    London: 

Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

It  may  not  be  quite  correct  to  classify  this  carious 
addition  to  the  library  of  the  physician,  fond  of  the 
literature  and  of  the  philosophy  and  the  antiquities  of  his 
science,  with  regular  modern  medical  works;  but  this  is 
of  small  consequence.  Among  the  sacred  records  of  the 
Hindus,  there  is  to  be  found  a  system  of  medicine,  pre- 
pared at  a  rery  remote  period;  and  here  we  find  its 
essence,  and  much  of  its  literal  substance,  in  an  ample 
commentary.  Dr.  Wise  probably  attaches  more  impor- 
lance  to  the  purely  scientific  part  of  his  subject,  than 
many  of  his  professional  brethren  will  allow;  and  yet 
they  will  readily  acquiesce  in  the  opinions  which  have 
led  him  to  devote  so  much  time  and  care  to  elucidate 
Iliniiu  medicine.     These  opinions  are  thus  stated  : — 

The  description  of  the  medical  profession  by  a  people, 
so  remarkable  for  the  early  period  at  which  they  reach- 
ed an  advanced  state  of  power  and  learning,  must  be 
iateresting,  as  it  will  enable  us  to  trace  the  extent  and 
modifications  of  civilization  in  a  nation  unconnected 
with  any  other,  and  instructive  as  pointing  out  the 
Q'^ans  by  which  such  an  advancement  in  the  social 
state  was  accomplished. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  Philosophy  among  such  a 
people,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  human  nature 
exhibits  a  general  resemblance  among  all  nations;  while 
the  absence  of  absolute  identity,  is  accounted  for  by 
the  inflaence  of  climate,  habits,  customs,  and  political 
^tate.  Hence  tliere  exists  a  certain  resemblance  in  the 
general  speculations  of  different  nations,  which,  how- 
ever erroneoas  in  many  respects,  must  be  acknow- 
ledged to  havo  some  foundation  as  regards  the  facts 
upon  which  they  are  based.  This  will  be  pointed  out 
ia  the  following  work,  and  will  be  of  use  aa  defining, 
with  more  exa»ctness,  particular  opinions.  Doubtful 
fact«  in  medicine  may  thus  be  illustrated  and  e.^ta- 
bii-^hed,  and  distant  analogies  between  tenets  detected, 
which  will  corroborate  the  testimony  of  history,  and  lead 
as  to  compare  those  first  principles,  upon  which  systems 
are  founded.  With  this  intention  I  propose,  in  the 
following  work,  to  follow  the  classification  pursued  by 
the  Hindus,  in  eome  of  their  minor  particulars,  and 
ihXX  add  as  much  of  their  reasoning  on  facts,  as  will 
enable  the  reader  to  understand  their  system ;  but,  in 
order  that  the  value  of  these  ancient  records  may 
be  better  appreciated,  I  have  reduced  the  medical 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  Hindus  to  what  I  suppose  to 
be  the  order  best  adapted  for  exhibiting  its  real  value. 

In  a  second  part,  it  is  my  intention  to  trace  the  dc> 
dine  of  the  medical  profession  in  India,  and  the  best 
means  of  removing  the  state  of  ignorance,  which  now 
prevails  over  the  whole  of  Hindustan. 

This  work  has  grown  upon  mo  imperceptibly.  Inte- 
rested in  the  History  of  the  medical  science,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  I  had  employed  my  leisure  in  noting  the 
development  of  systems  in  different  schools  and  nations, 
and  was  induced,  at  an  early  period  of  my  residence  in 
Bengal,  to  examine  the  Hindu  medical  Shdstras.  I 
translated  and  compared  what  I  considered  the  most 
valuable  parts  of  different  manuscripts,  when  I  found 
that  my  materials  had  accumulated  so  mnch,  that  they 
were  too  bulky  for  my  original  purpose ;  it  then  oc- 
cnrred  to  me  that  the  following  commentary  might  be 
worthy  of  being  published  separately,  as  containing 
interesting  information,  which  had  not,  hitherto,  been 
placed  before  the  public. 

After  noticing  what  has  been  done  by  previous 
writers  to  elucidate  the  Hindu  medical  Shdstras,  and 
regular  medical  works,  and  in  particular  hy  Dr.  Heyne, 
iVofeagor  Wilson,  Hoyle,  and  others,  Dr.  Wise  still 
thinks  it  requisite  to  refute  the  rash  assertions  of  Sir 
William  Jones,  and  of  Mr.  Mill,  who  seems  to  have  foU 


lowed  Sir  William,  and  to  provei  by  this  ^  Commen- 
tary," that  the  ancient  Hindns  cultivated  the  science  of 
medicine  as  successfnUy  as  any  other  contemporary 
oriental  people.  The  ancient  system  has,  however, 
from  various  causes,  been  nearly  lost,  while  superstition 
and  quackery  were  substituted  in  its  place,  and  native 

practice  is  now  in  the  lowest  imaginable  state. This 

singular  fact  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Wise  : — 

A  very  few  practitioners  may  still  be  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  cities,  in  the  service  of  rich  individuals 
in  whose  families  the  ancient  treatises  of  their  fore- 
fathers are  studied,  and  transmitted  from  generation  to 
generation.  I  have  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  such 
a  family  of  hereditary  physicians,  rich,  independent,  and 
much  respected.  Among  such,  the  ancient  Medical 
Works  are  so  highly  valued,  that  the  influence  of  sta- 
tion, rank,  and  money,  will  often  be  ineffectually  exert- 
ed in  procuring  these  manuscripts.  In  some  cases,  it  is 
even  difficult  to  obtain  permission  to  copy  such  works, 
at  the  owner's  house,  from  a  belief  that  all  the  good  to 
be  derived  from  their  possession,  which  God  had  be- 
stowed on  the  individual  and  his  family,  would  vanish 
on  the  work  being  sold,  or  even  the  precepts  communi- 
cated to  unauthorized  individuals. 

The  climate,  and  the  materials  of  which  these  ancient 
Works  are  composed,  render  them  very  liable  to  be 
destroyed.  Some  are  already  lost,  and  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  correct  copies  of  the  remainder,  is  yearly  in- 
creasing. Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  believed 
that  the  following  Commentary  will  be  considered  inte- 
resting, as  embodying  all  that  is  considered  worthy  of 
preservation  in  the  ancient  Hindu  medical  writings. 

Many  parts  of  these  treatises  are  certainly  highly 
curious,  though  much  of  them  bears  no  remote  affinity  in 
character  to  the  herbals  and  medical  chap-books  of 
England  and  Germany;  mixing  up  astrology,  necro- 
mancy, charms,  amulets,  and  all  manner  of  superstitions, 
with  the  most  absurd  prescriptions,  intermixed,  how- 
ever, with  occasional  gleams  of  sagacious  good  sense, 
and  homely  philosophy.  Thus,—"  Early  to  bed  and 
early  to  rise,"  is  the  sound  maxim  of  those  ancient 
Hindu  doctors,  who  at  the  same  time  prescribe  the 
most  preposterous  means  for  procuring  refreshing  sleep. 
In  the  treatment  of  some  diseases,  small-pox,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Hindus  seem  to  have  had  more  knowledge 
than  European  physicians  of  a  century  since.  The 
Hindu  doctors  appear  to  have  been  fond  of  very 
minute  divisions  of  disease.  Some  of  our  own  physi- 
cians, we  believe,  describe  fifteen  or  twenty  kinds  of 
insanity;  but  the  Hindus  make  out  thirty  different 
diseases  of  the  nose,  twenty-eight  of  the  ear,  seventy- 
six  of  the  eyes,  and  eleven  varieties  of  headach.  Their 
theory  of  life  and  mind  seems  as  rational  as  many  that 
have  been  propounded  in  the  west  in  latter  times  : — 

Life  (Pr&na)  consists  in  the  combination  of  the  soul 
{hhutdtmd  purusha,  jiv^tmi;)  the  mind  (manah;)  the 
five  senses  (ludriya ;)  and  the  three  qualities  of  good- 
nci^s,  passion,  and  inertness,  (Satwa,  Raja,  and  Tama.) 

When  the  soul  enters  the  embryo  it 

forms  the  knowledge  (vidyi,)  and  ignorance  (avidyi,) 
wickedness,  &c.,  of  that  individual.  In  some  medical 
works  the  soul  is  represented  tQ  exist  in  beasts,  animals, 
and  demigods,  according  to  its  conduct  in  former  states 
of  existence.  When  the  soul,  (Jivdtmil,)  has  bedewed 
the  body  with  its  twenty-four  qualities,  it  perfomis  all 
the  corporeal  functions,  and  sensible  actions ;  as  vision, 
hearing,  touch,  &c. ;  and  by  it  we  speak  and  act.  If  it 
acts  on  good  works,  the  person  will  be  good,  and  his 
soul  will  go  to  Heaven  after  death. 

When  the  soul  is  united  with  the  mind  (manah,)  it 
produces  desire,  activity,  enmity,  happiness,  grief,  misery, 
intelligence,  exertion,  judgment,  memory,  dexterity,  and 
useful  knowledge.    It  produces  expiration  and  inspira- 
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tion,  closing  and  opening  the  eyelids,  nndentsnding,  re- 
flection, consideration,  memory,  the  exercise  of  the  arts, 
and  performs  the  action  of  the  senses. 

The  mind  (manah)  is  a  quality  or  power  of  the  soul 
by  which  the  person  thinks  and  reasons 

The  mind  is  chiefly  situated  in  the  head,  between  the 
eyebrows ;  others  suppose  that  it  is  in  the  heart,  and  re- 
sembles the  light  of  a  lamp,  by  which  the  person  knows, 
sees,  hears,  tastes,  and  moves.  It  proceeds  from  itself, 
as  the  silk-worm  weaves  its  thread  from  itself,  and 
forms  its  own  house,  which  it  regulates,  and  in  which 
the  different  quiUities  (guns)  are  produced.  When  dis- 
posed to  separate  from  the  body  it  is  drawn  back  by 
these  qualities,  as  a  loadstone  retains  a  piece  of  iron,  by 
their  mutual  influences ;  in  which  situation  it  remains 
immovable. 

Our  mutUations  do  some  injustice  to  the  Hindu 
system;  but  we  cannot  take  the  whole,  and  merely  in- 
dicate the  general  outline  of  the  theory.  They  have, 
too,  a  theory  of  temperaments,  which,  like  some  others 
of  the  kind,  is  at  least  amusing. 

Very  copious  and  minute  directions  are  given  for  the 
diet  and  regimen  of  those  in  health,  as  well  as  the 
sick.  Prayers  to  God,  and  above  all,  gifts  to  the  Brah- 
mins, are  never  forgotten,  as  the  means  of  cure  and 
health.  In  the  long  classified  list  of  diseases,  we  find 
the  following  described  under  a  name  which,  of  itself, 
looks  formidable  : — 

DaibabdlprtibrUta,  When  improper  actions  are  per- 
formed, a  class  of  disease  of  the  most  loathsome  appear- 
ance, and  incurable  nature  are  supposed  to  be  produced; 
such  as  by  the  abuse  of  the  Deities,  or  Brahmans,  the 
contempt  of  spiritnal  preceptors,  and  other  heinous 
offences.  Such  can  only  be  cured  by  a  course  of  severe 
and  long  continued  penance,  by  mysterious  performances, 
and  liberality  to  the  sacred  Brahmans 

The  particular  causes  of  disease  are  those  which  affect 
the  air,  bile,  phlegm,  and  blood. 

Another  form  of  disease  is  produced  by  sin,  which  is 
to  be  suspected  when  a  disease  is  not  cured  by  the 
means  pointed  out  by  the  shasters.  These  diseases  are 
called  karmaja,  and  are  to  be  cured  by  good  actions,  by 
prayers,  by  certain  forms  of  penance,  &c.  '^  If  the 
disease  is  incurable,  let  the  patient  advance  in  a  straight 
path,  towards  the  invisible  north-eastern  point,  feeding 
on  water  and  air,  till  his  mortal  frame  totally  decay,  and 
his  soul  become  united  with  the  Supreme  Being.'* 
(Menu.  p.  175,  ch.  vi.  s.  31.) 

Many  forms  of  disease  are  very  conveniently  said  to 
be  produced  by  devils,  as  they  were  among  ourselves, 
by,  if  not  the  devil,  then  by  his  agents,  the  sorcerers  and 
witches  : — 

There  are  two  kinds  of  spiritual  beings,  a  good  and  a 
bad  spirit,  which  are  supposed  to  enter  the  l^dy,  and  to 
produce  disease.  These  are  called  Bh^onmdda,  {Devil- 
Madness;)  and  Debonmdda,  (madness  produced  by  good 
spirits.) 

When  produced  by  attack  of  devils,  the  person  shows 
his  aversion  to  every  thing  divine,  is  very  strong,  and 
has  much  knowledge ;  and  when  from  the  entrance  of 
good  spirit  or  {Debtd)  the  person  has  a  pleasure  in 
flowers  and  good  smeUs,  becomes  pure  and  holy,  and  is 
inclined  to  speak  Sanskrit.  He  obeys  brahmans  with 
strictness,  and  looks  courageous.  There  are  no  inter- 
missions in  these  forms  of  madness. 

There  are  eight  principal  devils  that  torment  the 
human  species. 

1.  When  Debagraha,  or  good  spirit,  enters  a  body, 
the  person  is  always  happy  and  contented,  remains  clean 
in  his  person,  and  wears  garlands  of  the  sacred  flowers, 
&c.;  his  person  has  a  pleasant  smell,  and  he  has  no  sleep. 
He  speaks  Sanskrit  correctly.  The  person  is  strong,  his 
eyes  remain  flxed,  and  he  blesses  those  who  approach 
Wm.  He  has  a  great  love  for  br&hmans,  and  performs 
the  prescribed  ceremonies,  and  attends  to  old  customs  of 
his  ancestry. 


2.  Atur(tgraMa.  They  are  the  enemies  of  thi  hAUt. 
When  the  person  is  possessed  with  them,  he  perspires 
much,  speaiks  of  the  bad  conduct  of  brdhmins,  tad  tbe 
Debtds,  His  eyes  are  turned  and  fixed,  he  his  no  feir, 
and  is  always  performing  bad  actions. 

The  varieties  of  devil-madnesses,  and  the  habits  of  the 
persons  possessed,  are  as  diverting  as  the  description  of 
the  characters  and  habits  of  individuals  of  different 
temperaments.  Disrespect  shown  to  "  holy  men/*  is  i 
f^quent  cause  of  devil-madness;  yet  nine  sorts  of 
devils  obtain  power  over  innocent  babes;  but  tliis  is 
caused  by  the  sins  or  improprieties  of  their  mothers: 
or  nurses. 

The  medical  caste  was  one  of  high  rank  among  the 
ancient  Hindus.  Its  mythic  origin  is  thus  described 
in  the  Puranat : — 

A  young  woman  of  the  Vais^  caste,  called  i^»'«, 
was  serving  as  a  menial  to  Gal<iba,  the  MunL  He  yrn 
much  pleased  with  her,  and  while  blessing  her,  infonc6J 
her,  that  she  would  have  a  beautifhl  and  respected  sol 
She  told  this  to  her  parents,  who  asked  the  sage  hov 
that  could  be,  as  she  was  not  married;  and  that  thebinh 
of  a  child  would  bring  disgrace  upon  the  whole  &mily. 
The  sage  told  them  that  it  would  be  so ;  that  the  d:!! 
should  be  called  Vinibhadra  (very  fortunate,)  thit  he 
would  be  much  respected,  and  his  profession  would  be 
that  of  medicine.  This  child  was  the  first  of  the  Vaidn, 
or  Medical  caste. 

His  thirteen  sons  were  taught  by  the  sacred  Sages  t!.f 
works  they  had  written,  and  they  became  most  learned 
pundits,  and  skilful  physicians.  It  is  from  their  dexen- 
dants  that  the  Hindu  physicians  are  derived,  and  sow 
form  the  caste  of  Vaidhyas.  These  physicians  hare  fret 
access  to  various  shastres,  or  commentaries  on  the 
sacred  writings.  Brahmans  learn  the  medical  shastres 
for  their  advantage;  Khetriyas  for  the  benefit  of  their 
health,  and  Vaidyas  for  their  subsistence.  Tie  two 
first  castes  are  not  allowed  to  receive  any  peconiary  I^ 
compense  for  their  sissistance  to  the  sick. 

Other  castes  may  learn  the  medical  works  when  ther 
are  honest,  learned,  and  men  of  good  descent 

The  Hindu  character  of  a  good  medical  teacher 
might,  vrith  slight  modiflcations,  be  adopted  in  aoj 
country : — 

**  A  good  teacher  is  like  rain  falling  upon  the  gerei* 
nating  seed,  and  should  possess  the  iollowing  qniiSar 
tions :  —  A  perfect  knowledge  of  tiie  shastres,  joined  t) 
extensive  practical  knowledge  and  skill.  He  should  U 
kind  and  humble  to  every  one ;  he  should  hsTC  no  ^' 
foots  of  body,  and  should  always  be  r^y  to  expose  the 
good,  rather  than  the  bad  qualities  of  others;  he  £bocl<i 
be  clean  and  neat  in  his  person,  and  possess  and  eihiH: 
to  his  pupils  all  kinds  of  medicines  and  instruments.  He 
should  always  be  increasing  his  knowledge  of  boob,  aa^ 
should  neither  be  angry  by  the  improprieties  of  othei^ 
nor  fatigued  by  their  importunities.  He  should  bekiw 
and  considerate  to  his  pupils  and  be  able  to  explaia  the 
most  complicated  statements,  in  the  simplest,  and  mo^' 
perspicuous  language.  Such  a  person  as  this,  ▼!»>  ^ 
structs  a  pupil,  when  of  good  parentage,  is  li^^^^^^^^ 
seasonable  cloud  and  rain  upon  the  com  field,  V"^'- 
quickly  matures  its  valuable  produce." 

"  Such  a  man  is  not  therefore  aged,  though  his  bair  i« 
gray.  The  Gods  considered  as  aged  the  person  'fh^'' 
though  young  in  years,  has  read,  and  understands^ 
vedas.  As  an  elephant  made  of  wood,  or  an  MtcIjT« 
made  of  earth,  such  is  an  unlearned  Brahman,  who  b^ 
nothing  but  the  name." 

Dr.  Wise  states  that  these  Vaidya  teachers  are  ofWt     | 
more  learned,  while  they  have  less  pride  than  u* 
Brahmins.    As  a  rare  curiosity,  we  recommend  th»» 
learned  "  Commentary  "  to  both  medical  and  pkil**-     | 
phical  readers ;  while  general  readers  may  »^  ■' 
much  to  entertain  them,  in  the  ancient  wisdom  aii 
modem  superstitions  of  the  Hindu  medioal  &ci^^^         ' 
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Sa^j'jfstiont  towardt  a  General  Plan  of  Rapid  Communi' 
cation  by  Steam  Navigiition  and  I^Uwayt,  b€tfDeen  tlie 
EasUrn  and  Weitem  Hemigpheres.  By  Edward 
M'Geachy,  Esq.  Crown  Surveyor  of  Jamaica.  Illua- 
trated  with  Maps.    London :  Smithy  Elder,  &  Co. 

A  scheme  which  has  been  projected  and  talked  of  for 
three  eentories,  before  steam  power  was  known,  will  no 
doabt  be  accomplished  some  time.  The  project  has  for  a 
ioDg  while  occupied  the  mind  of  Mr.  M'Geachy.  He 
has  Itid  his  plan  before  Lord  Metcalfe,  before  the  British 
Minister  at  Washington,  the  Hon.  R.  Packenham,  before 
the  Earl  of  Elgin,  GoTernor  of  Jamaica,  and  now  before 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  British  public ;— before  the 
Eastern  and  Western  world  indeed,  for  both  are  alike 
interested  in  what  must,  when  effected,  largely  benefit 
both.  One  of  the  great  points  of  concentration,  by  this 
plan,  is  to  be  Jamaica;  which  is  suggested,  to  speak 
CLmiiiarly,  as  the  next  stage  from  Panama.  The  route 
b  thus  laid  down. 

Begimiing  then  in  the  Pacific  ;  we  have  now  a  con- 
tinnons  and  certain  steam  communication  from  many  of 
the  principal  places,  and  centering  in  Panama.  Ere 
long,  additional  steamers  must  follow,  sweeping  the 
entire  Pacific  fh>m  China  to  Chili,  into  this  great  and 
interesting  focus ;  which,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  will 
be  shortly  opened  to  the  world,  and  thus  a  safe  and  easy 
passage  from  ocean  to  ocean  may  be  effected  in  a  few 
hours.  Of  the  easy  passage  of  the  Isthmus  I  speak  with 
confidence ;  having,  expressly  with  that  Tiew,  crossed 
it  in  four  different  directions,  early  in  the  year  1845. 
•  .  .  .  From  the  IsthmuB,  we  haye  a  direct  line  of 
the  West  India  Mail  Steamers  to  Jamaica.  At  this 
latter  point,  from  its  geographical  position,  numerous 
lines  are  concentered ;  and  from  it  the  communication  by 
these  steam  ships  to  many  parts  is  already  in  operation: 
aamely,  to  Cuba,  Mexico,  the  Windward  Islands, 
Demerara,  Bermuda,  and  England ;  and  finally  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  by  additional  steamers  pro- 
posed to  be  put  on,  and  thence  northwards  by  railway  to 
HaUfax. 

The  detailed  route  from  Jamaica  through  the  United 
States  and  North  America  to  Halifax,  is  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  my  plan :  how  far  it  may  be  the  most 
beneficial,  I  submit,  deferentially,  to  public  opinion.  It 
will  accomplish  the  distance  in  the  shortest  period ;  and 
if  economy  of  time  be  a  paramount  object,  the  advan- 
tages of  my  plan  will  be  obvious.  Thus,  from  Kingston 
I  propose  a  line  of  railway  to  the  west  end  of  Jamaica ; 
thence  by  steamer  to  Batabano;  thence  by  the  railway 
to  Havanna.  From  the  Havanna,  a  steamer  to  Tampa 
Bay ;  thence  a  continuous  railway  to  Halifax :  a  great 
part  of  this  line  is  already  made,  and  much  of  the 
remainder  is  in  contemplation  by  American  companies. 

The  engineering  difficulties  for  a  railway  from  Tampa 
Bay  to  Halifax  are  of  a  minor  character.  Such  as  ap- 
peared to  me  the  most  difficult  I  investigated  on  the 
spot ;  and  of  those  which  my  time  did  not  permit  me  to 
examme,  I  obtained  the  most  authentic  information. 
Florida  is  a  flat  country,  intersected  with  swamps ;  but 
these  can  be  readily  avoided.  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  a  part  of  the  state  of  Maine,  seemed  most 
difficult,  but  nevertheless  practicable.  From  Charles- 
^)a  railroad  is  now  projected  to  Wilmington;  and 
thence  a  continuous  raUway  to  Portland :  unbroken, 
except  by  some  short  ferries,  which,  in  the  event  of  the 
completion  of  this  great  line,  will  easily  be  overcome. 

It  may  here  be  in  place  to  state  the  time  that  would 
be  occupied  in  travelling  by  the  lines  I  propose.  Com- 
mencing then  in  the  Pacific  :  the  voyage  from  Canton 
to  Panama  may  be  estimated  at  about  six  weeks. 

From  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand  to  Pana- 
n^t  from  four  to  five  weeks. 

Prom  Panama  to  Jamaica,  about  four  days. 

From  Jamaica  to  New  Vork^  (by  proposed  route,) 
fire  or  six  days. 
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So  that  from  Canton  to  England  may  be  estimated  at 
about  nine  weeks. 

From  Valparaiso,  Lima,  (Callao,)  &c.,  the  Pacifio 
Company's  Steamers  form  a  complete  line  to  Panama. 
This  great  focus,  geographically  and  otherwise  con- 
sidered, seems  destined  to  be  an  important  point  in  the 
great  highways  of  the  world. 

The  communication  from  all  the  West  India  Islands, 
Demerara,  &c.,  to  America,  and  -rice  ters&y  would  be 
considerable.  The  present  Royal  Mail  lines  of  steamers 
could,  at  a  very  little  extra  outlay,  complete  this  route  ; 
and  the  distances  would 'be  accomplished  in  from  nine 
to  twelve  days. 

Jamaica  is  so  centrally  situated  that  the  time  of  tra- 
velling from  it  may  be  estimated  more  minutely. 

But  we  shall  not  go  into  these  calculations.  On  the 
map  the  great  points  of  concentration  laid  down  are 
Panama,  Jamaica,  Havanna,  Tampa  Bay,  Charleston, 
(and  Bermuda,)  Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  Boston,  Halifax;  and  in  Europe,  Valencia 
Island,  or  Bantry  Bay,  in  Ireland.  From  Halifax  this 
point  may  be  reached,  it  is  estimated,  in  seven  or  eight 
days;  while,  by  the  proposed  course,  in  fourteen  days 
the  transit  from  Jamaica  to  Ireland  is  effected,  and  from 
New  York  in  nine.  To  get  from  Canton  to  England  in  about 
nine  weeks,  is  something  yet  more  splendid.  The  rate 
of  speed  is  calculated  at  ten  miles  an  hour  by  steamers, 
and  by  railroads  thirty  miles.  The  number  of  transship- 
ments are  not  reckoned,  but  they  must  of  themselves 
present  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  plan. 

Its  advantages,  as  the  author  of  the  plan  states,  it  is 
impossible  to  foresee. 

Passengers  will  be  the  chief  source  of  profit:  of 
which  that  portion  of  the  proposed  plan  now  in  opera- 
tion affords  abundant  proof.  The  traffic  of  New  Orleans, 
with  its  immense  wealth  and  European  trade,  will  all 
pass  over  this  line.  The  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
is  within  its  reach ;  and  the  back  countries,  extending 
even  to  the  Michigan.  Huron  and  Erie  are,  at  this 
moment,  being  joined  by  railway  to  the  important 
Atlantic  cities,  and  must  necessarily  fidl  into  this  great 
trunk  line;  as  also  will  the  great  railway  projects  of 
Canada  now  in  contemplation,  and  aU  centering  in  that 
important  point,  Halifax. 

The  lines  I  propose  will  not  interfere  with  any  that 
are  now  established;  but,  on  the  contrary,  will  tend  to 
increase  their  traffic. 

Mr.  M'Geachy  does  not  give  out  his  plan  as  one  per' 
feet  in  all  the  details,  but  as  one  worthy  of  drawing  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  ^  an  important  and  practicable 
object.''    And  this  much  he  is  entitled  to  affirm* 

Life  at  the  Water  Cure ;  or,  a  Month  <U  Malvern,  A 
Diary  by  Richard  J.  Lane,  Lithographer  to  Her 
Majesty,  &c.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  and  a 
Sequel.  Post  8vo,  pp.  386.  London:  Longman 
&Co. 

One  might  fancy  the  Waters  of  the  Malvern  Hills  were 
veritable  sparkling  pink  champagne,  in  such  high  and 
buoyant  spirits,  in  so  sprightly  and  jocund  a  vein,  does 
Dr.  Wilson's  water-patient  write,  after  haviug  bathed 
and  imbibed.  A  man  suddenly  restored  to  health 
from  a  world  of  ailments,  and  rescued  too  from  a 
whole  legion  of  bine-devils,— which  were  exorcised, 
in  a  few  days,  by  Cold  Water  and  Dr.  Wilson, — 
may,  however,  bo  pardoned  for  exuberant  spirits,  if 
not  sympathized  with;  and  we  can  forgive  Mr.  Lane, 
except  that,  giving  us  a  great  deal  of  irrelevant  matter, 
he  slurs  over  the  minute  details  of  his  own  cure,  if  cured 
he  be.  That  he  is  much  better  than  when  he  went  to 
MalvezD^  there  is  no  doubt;  and  yery  B^bstantial  reasons 
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there  are  fbr  the  improvement,  independently  of  witer 

and  Dr.  Wikon's  skilfal  treatment. Mr.  Lane  was 

quite  broken  down,  ill  all  over,  anflOaring  from  those 
complicated  ailments  to  which  hard-working  professional 
men  in  London  are  peculiarly  liable;  really  in  wretched 
health,  and  probably  fancyhig  himself  wone  than  he 
was,  when  the  persuasions  of  a  friend  induced  him  to 
"throw  physio  to  the  dogs,"  and  go  to  the  MalTcm 
Hydropathic  Establishment.  In  the  words  of  Sir  £.  Bul- 
wer  Lytton,  ^  At  the  water  cure,  the  whole  life  is  one 
remedy .*'  The  air,  the  exercise,  the  rest,  the  ease  of 
mind;  the  food,  the  early  hours,  the  general  temperance, 
the  waUr  also,  in  its  different  modes  of  application,  and 
aboye  all,  the  hope  of  recovering  health,  and  the  strong 
resolution  to  do  so,  combine  to  make  the  course  of  life 
"  one  remedy."  Mr.  Lane  found  it  so,  and  alter  a  stay 
of  a  month  at  Dr.  Wilson's  establishment,  returned 
home  comparatively  well,  and  to  keep  so,  persists  in 
much  of  his  cold  water  practice.  Real  invalids  con- 
sulting his  book  for  information  and  counsel,  may  per- 
haps get  a  little  impatient  of  the  excessive  fHskiness  of 
a  middle-aged  conralescent :  but  what  is  well-meant, 
should  not  be  ill-taken;  and  thus  viewed,  the  book  is 
readable  by  all,  though  it  does  occasionally  giTo  the 
painfrd  impression  of  a  modest  man,  betrayed  into  ilip- 
pancy,  or  downright  impertinence,  perhaps  from  an  ex- 
cess of  mauraise  honte.  Both  directly  and  indirectly,  the 
Journal  bears  testimony  to  the  skiU  and  judicious  cha- 
racter of  the  superintendent  at  the  Malrem  Establish- 
ment, Dr.  Wilson,  who,  though  a  modified  hydropathist, 
is  assuredly  no  quack.  The  book  externally  is  handsome, 
and  is  likely  to  be  popular. 

jyAMgne't  Hittory  qfike  Rrformatian.  Oliver  &  Boyd's 
Standard  Edition.    Vols.  IIL  and  IV. 

The  Messrs.  OliTer  &  Boyd  claim  for  their  edition 
the  name  of  the  Standard  one,  because  it  is  the  only 
English  one  which  Dr*  D'Aubign^  recognises,  and 
because  he  has  bestowed  labour  and  pains  in  rendering 
it  worthy  of  the  popularity  which  the  work  has  acquired 
in  England.  The  fourth  Yolume  is  besides  the  sole  pro- 
perty of  the  above  publishers,  by  right  of  purchase,  and 
yet  it  is  produced  in  the  series  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as 
any  of  the  previous  volumes,  which  cost  English  pub- 
blishers  no  expense  for  copy-money,  save  to  the  trans- 
lators, if  their  remuneration  may  be  termed  copy- 
money. 

Oliver  CrommelVt  Letters  and  Speeches,  with  Elucidations. 

By  Thomas  Carlyle^    Supplement  to  the  first  edition. 

London  :  Chapman  &  Hall. 

In  the  preface  to  a  second  edition  of  his  Cromwell, 
which  seems  to  have  been  called  for  with  a  suddenness 
that  has  taken  by  agreeable  surprise  an  author  well  dis- 
ciplined to  patience,  Mr.  Carlyle  intimates  that  a  whole 
deluge  of  Cromwellian  letters  and  documents  poured  in 
upon  him  on  the  appearance  of  his  book.  And  he  farther 
states, that  they  were  not  in  general  "of  much,or  almost  of 
any  importance,*'  an  opinion  which  the  perusal  of  them 
entirely  bears  out.  He  has,  however,  made  the  best  of 
them,  inserted  some  in  the  proper  order,  in  his  second 
edition,  and  in  a  Supplement  given  all  the  new  matter, 
which  his  publishers  are  to  furnish  to  those  who  bought 
the  original  edition  at "  prime  cost."  The  new  letters  are 
commented  upon  in  the  old  style,  but  sparingly.  Some 
of  the  letters,  and  aU  the  Elucidations,  are  quite  as 
characteristic  of  OliveTy  and  jiia  Commentator,  as  those 
originally  printed. 


Bohn*s  Standard  Lihrair$. 
The  latest  production  of  Mr.  Bohn's  excellent  mies 
is  the  first  volume  of  that  standard  and  fkvonrite  work 
Beekman*$  Hittary  of  Inventions,  carefhlly  reTiaed  a&d 
enlarged.  By  the  annotations  giyen,  it  is,  as  the  map- 
drawers  say, "  from  the  latest  authorities.*'  Thii  nri- 
sion  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Francis,  Editor  of  the  Qte* 
mical  Qaiette,  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Grlfilths;  and  tntjwt 
has  liberally  afforded  them  the  means  of  perfeetiog  awod: 
which  was  the  delight  of  every  one's  boyhood  and  joilh 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  peruse  it. 

Ouide  to  the  Investment  of  Capital;  or  how  to  la;  oct 

Money  with  safety  and  profit,  &c.  &c.   By  G.  M. 

Bell,  author  of  the  ^  Philosophy  of  Joint  Stoek 

Banks,"  ftc.  &o.    London :  C.  Mitchell. 

This  guide  to  capitalists,  whether  great  or  small,  tell^ 
all  about  the  purchase  of  land  and  houses,  and  ib«!:t 
annuities  or  government  securities,  Joint  stock  biob, 
railways,  and  all  the  varied  ways  of  inyesttng  moneT. 
It  also  gives  some  good  advioe  and  uaeflil  otatioas  to 
capitalists  and  speculatorai 
The  Past  and  Future  of  the  British  Na9f.  B;  (k 

Hon.  E.  Plunkett,  Commander,  R.  N.     London: 

Longman  &  Co. 

The  Hon.  Captain  Plunkett  here  sounds  an  akm  to 
Lord  Auckland,  the  new  "First  Lord;"  and^thoogh 
the  details  and  opinions  were  not  intended  for  lis  M- 
ship's  ear  in  particular,  they  may  be  worthy  of  E^ 
attention.  There  is  no  more  true  wisdom  in  orer  m^- 
rity  than  in  vagne  or  idle  apprehensions.  It  is,  at  all 
events,  worth  while  to  consider  the  grounds  of  coofideace 
entertained  by  France  from  h»i  future  naty,  and  of  w 
own  perhaps  orerweening  trust  in  the  ^  of  t^ 
British  maritime  power ;  and  in  doing  thlii  a  v^ 
ful  auxiliary  will  be  found  in  Captain  Plnakett's 
facts  and  disquisitions. 

Watson*s  Tutor's  Assistant;  or,  CompleU  SehwH  Jri* 

metic,  Ac.  &c.    By  W.  Watson,  author  of  an  °Ea5) 

and  Comprehensive  Introduction  to  Algebra."  Fooitii 

edition,  improved.  London :  Simpkin,  Manball,  &  C«< 
Klauei's  Miniature  German  Qrammar,  in  nine  Sjimf* 

tioal  Tables.   New  edition.    London:  Simpkin, Mar- 

shally^Co. 
SaleU  Brigade  in  Affghanistan,  with  an  Acoomtt  of  tbe 

Seizure  and  Defence  of  Jellalabad.    BytbeBer.G. 

R.  Gleig,  M.A.    London :  John  Murray. 

This  work,  which  forms  a  Part  of  Murtay*!  Cotew' 
Library,  is  in  fact  a  complete  though  brief  history  of  tbf 
Afighan  campaigns;  though  those  events  are  Ii|^^7 
touched  or  passed  over,  which  hare  already  had  wi<ie 
pubUcity  from  the  Journals  of  Lady  Sals,  Ueottfafit 
Eyre,  and  other  annalists  <^  this  &tal  war. 

The  EngliAwoman's  FamUy  Libnri/. 

The  second  volume  of  this  series  is  Uil  ^^ 
^  Daughters  of  England." 
Thi  Speculative  Difficulties  of  Professing  Ckn^*-'' 

Edinburgh  :  Blackwood  &  Sons. 

This  is  a  well-intended  Uttle  treatise,  which  ^^ 
falls  under  the  critical  jurisdiction  of  the  ifi^^ 
magasines. 
The  Godly  Sayings  of  the  An^fient  FtAsrt  J^ 

Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  mood  of^^ 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Daniel,  MA.  w»«»' 

Rivijigton. 
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A  Few  NUa  on  OmeUy  to  Animak;  on  the  inftdeqoaoy 
of  Penal  Law,  on  GononJ  Hospitali  for  AnimalSy 
&c.  &c  By  R.  Fletcher,  Eaq.  Ootayo,  London  : 
Longman  &  Co. 

Nothing  need  be  said  abont  omelty  to  animalB.  Of 
the  details  of  hoirible  emeltiee  we  hare  heard  enough. 
The  more  important  thing,  the  remedies  which  Mr. 
Fletcher  saggests,  are  hospitals,  with  reterinary  inspec- 
tors, which  would  aflbrd  students  a  school  of  experience 
in  disease ;  and  which,  he  belieres,  many  humane  per- 
ions  would  employ  and  support.  He  also  suggests 
nrious  moral  remedies,  and  means  of  training  children 
to  the  homane  and  considerate  treatment  of  eyery  orea- 
tnre  whom  the  Great  Master  of  Life  has  endowed  with 
sensation.  This  is  a  well-meant  and  praiseworthy 
effort. 

NEW  POEMS. 

New  Poehs  multiply  so  rapidly  In  what  is  described, 
or  hopelessly  given  up,  by  the  critics,  as  an  unpoetical 
age,  that  we  are  barely  able,  as  month  rolls  on  after 
month,  and  the  tide  of  Terse  rises  higher  and  higher,  to 
c&talogne  their  names.  Some  of  them,  howerer,  will 
force  their  way,  by  inherent  yitality,  to  permanent  dis- 
tinction.   Of  this  number  Is  Dr.  Maekay's 

Vokafrom  the  Crovd,  which,  when  taken  all  in  all, 
if  not  the  most  poetical,  will  probably  be  the  most  popu- 
lar of  his  Tolumes.  Some  of  the  pieces  have  already 
gained  eztensiye  publicity,  and  corresponding  fame,  in 
the  eohmns  of  the  Daily  Ne\c$,  No  one  can  haye  for- 
gotten *^  Clear  the  Way,"  which  lately  ran  through  most 
of  the  newspapers  in  the  kingdom.  Of  the  Remotutrance 
9\th  Me  Americant,  the  Poetry  of  RaUwayt,  The  Poor 
Man*$  Sunday  Walky  England  and  Franee,  and  many 
other  pieces,  the  philosophy,  the  humanity,  is  as  fine  as 
in  the  celebrated  pioneer,  *'  Clear  the  Way,"  and  the 
poetry  not  inferior. 

The  8trathm&re  Mdodift :  being  a  collection  of  Original 

Songs  and  Poems.    By  John  Niren. 

This  is  a  small  yolume  of  songs,  and  Scottish  and 
other  poems,  of  a  kind  with  which  the  public  is  now  so 
perfectly  fiuniliar  that  it  can  only  interest  the  poet  and 
liis  friends  to  hear  much  about  them.  If  all  of  these 
publications  are  not  equal  In  poetical  merit,  they  haye 
aU,  the  yeiy  poorest  of  them,  moral  uses,  on  which  we 
hare  descanted  so  often  as  to  make  the  renewed  theme 
nperflnons.  Mr.  Niyen's  **  My  Man  Bobie,"  for  ex- 
ample, which  is  a  Temperance  song,  and  his  ^  Jolly 
Uers,"  which  we  should  like  to  quote,  are  at  once 
good  popular  songs,  and  genial  moral  lessons. 
The  Mountain  MinOrd  ;  or  Poems  and  Songs  in  Eng- 
lish.   By  Eyan  M'CoU.    A  new  edition,  enlarged. 

The  Mountain  Minstrel  has,  we  understand,  gained 
some  fame  as  a  Celtic  bard.    His  English  lays  and  songs 
^  not  detract  from  his  reputation. 
The  Conqueron  of  Lakore.    An  Ode.    With  other  odes 

vA  sonnets.    By  the    author  of  "The   Christian 

Pilgrim."    London:  Newby. 

The  battle  of  the  Sntle]  oocnrred  opportunely  to  fax- 
sish  a  theme  for  an  ode,  and  to  giye  a  catching  name  to 
\  small  Tolume  of  which  it  forms  but  a  small  part.  We 
ue,boweyer,  bound  to  say,  that  both  this  ode  and  the 
other  lyrics  are,  in  poetio  fire,  oonsiderably  aboye  the 
^Yenge  of  the  yenes  that  pour  in  upon  us;  and  that 


they  are  worthy  of  a  more  minute  and  extended  notion 
than  we  haye  the  means  of  giying  them. 
The  Mnehomaehyf  or  Midden-feehi.    A  poem  in  three 
cantos.    By  William  Drununond,  Esq.  of  Hawthorn- 
den.    With  enlargements  by  the  Modems.    fSdin- 
burgh:  Meniies. 

We  cannot  guess  who  may  haye  raked  the  "  Polemo- 
Middinia"  into  light,  or  if  aught  is  new  in  it  except  the 
'^  enlargements."  We  should  doubt  of  many  modems 
possessing  so  much  mastery  of  the  elassie  old  Soottish 
dialect,  or  if  yery  many  are  able  to  understand  it,  now 
that  this  racy  specimen  is  before  them.  Our  Scottish 
readers  will  haye  a  notion  of  a  production  which  we 
cannot  better  describe  than  by  saying,  the  Midden-fecht 
bears  dose  a£Bnity  to  Professor  Tennant's  AntUr  Fair; 
or,  if  a  picture  may  interpret  a  poem,  to  Wilkie's  J'tt* 
leeeie  Fair. 

NEW  NOVELS  AND  TALES. 
Op  these  the  publishers  now  spread  out  a  continual 
feast;  fitted  for  eyery  yariety  of  taste,  and  degree  of 
appetite.    First,  and  of  the  first,  we  haye  — 

ThePritaUer't-man,  By  Captain  Marryat.  2yols.8mall 
8yo.    London  :  Longman  &  Co. 

We  haye  not  for  years  past  read  any  thing  from  the 
pen  of  Captain  Marryat  so  worthy  of  his  peculiar  genius, 
as  these  *^  extracts  £rom  the  log  of  a  priyateer's-man  a 
century  ago."  The  hero,  in  erery  quarter  of  the  globe, 
meets  wild,  daring,  but  not  improbable  adyentures,  re« 
lated  in  a  style  of  simplicity  and  graphic  fidelity,  which 
neyer  for  a  moment  sufiers  the  reader's  interest  to  flag. 
The  work  is  based  on  sound,  accurate,  and  extensire 
knowledge,  displayed  in  the  captiyating  guise  of  fiction, 
by  a  skilfhl  artist;  and  hence  its  power. 

Second  on  our  list  comes  Ahd  Mastinger;  or^  the 
Aeronaut;*  a  romance  that  will  charm  the  lorers  of 
the  wild  and  wonderful.  In  one  yolume  it  contains 
what  would  fill  three  of  the  ordinary  size.  The  Ae'ro- 
naut,  which  takes  its  title  from  the  hero  haying  been 
carried  away  in  a  balloon  ascent,  and  for  a  long  while 
lost  to  his  friends,  displays  considerable  inyention  and 
power  of  ima^gpination,  though  somewhat  in  want  of  a 
small  checkstring  to  bridle  it  in.  The  adyentures  of  Abel 
among  the  Italian  brigands,  are  of  high-wrought  ro- 
mance. We  haye  Italian  reyenge,  female  deyotedness, 
and  eyery  other  element  of  fiction,  mingled  with  some 
yigour,  if  with  little  of  modem  professional  skill.  The 
romance  is  quite  of  the  school  of  Mrs.  Radclifie;  and 
that  was  a  great  one  in  its  own  day. 
IIL    The  Life  of  a  Beauty,    By  the  Author  of  the 

«  JUt,"  "Cousin  Geofflrey,"  «The  Blairying  Man," 

&o.    3  yols.    London :  Newby. 

The  author  of  "  The  Life  of  a  Beauty,"  must  be  well- 
known  to  the  hackneyed  frequenten  of  the  circulating 
library.  To  them,  and  them  alone,  her  noyel  is  adapted. 
It  is  not  absolutely  stupid,  by  any  means,  and  yet  it  con- 
tains a  yast  quantity  of  a  jargon,  or  lingo,  meant  for 
Scottish,  which  betrays  a  degree  of  positiye  ignorance 
one  would  haye  fkncied  impossible  in  any  person  able  to 
write  English.  The  knowledge  of  our  national  habits  is 
not  much  superior  to  that  of  our  ancient  language. 

•  By  Thomas  Tod  Stoddart,  Author  of  <<The  Destb-Waka,'' 
«  The  Scottish  Angkr ,'*  &c    Edinburgh :  Menjies. 
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IV.  The  Three  Siudentt  of  Gray'i  Inn.  By  William 
Hughes,  Esq.,  Contribator  to  Blaekvoood^$  Magaxine 
of  '  It's  all  For  the  Beat."  Three  Yolumes.  London: 
Newby. 

We  may  safely  leave  Mr.  Hughes  to  rest  upon  the 
diploma  or  degree  which  he  has  taken  from  ^  Blaek- 
wood*'  Henceforth,  we  presume,  authors  will  come 
forth  with,  instead  of  B.A.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  of  L.  or  £., 
as  it  may  be  ;  (or  the  good  old  A.S.S.,)  with  C.B.M. ; 
or  C.T.M.,  signifying  Contributor  to  BUtekwood%  or 
TaiJt\  or  any  other  magazine.  The  new  degrees  are  cer- 
tainly a  better  assurance  of  some  talent  than  the  regular 
ones.  Many  a  man  has  taken  a  degree  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  who  wonld  not  pass,  or  who  would  be  plucked 
at  the  literary  tribunals  whose  fiat  is  to  be  either  con- 
firmed or  reversed  by  the  court  of  last  resort  —  the 
Public.  "The  Three  Students"  is  a  modem  story  of 
English  characters  and  life;  and,  as  a  picture  of  manners, 
not  a  bad  one. 

V.  The  Poor  Cousin.  Three  volumes.  London :  Newby. 
This  novel  is  edited  by  the  author  of  "  The  Scottish 

Heiress,"  "  The  Young  Widow,"  &c.  &c.,  who  speaks  of 
it  in  high  terms.  It  is  a  domestic  tale  of  the  good  old 
kind ;  amiable  and  lovely,  and  vain  and  heartless 
young  ladies  —  faultless  heroines  and  their  foils  and 
contrasts;  kind  guardians  and  fathers;  with  endless  cross- 
purposes  among  the  lovers  ;  death  by  true  love  and  con- 
sumption; elopements ;  and  a  moral  drawn,  as  is  usual 
of  late,  from  the  pernicious  efiiects  of  girls  being  educat- 
ed in  France,  or  living  on  the  continent,  exposed  to  the 
contagion  of  foreign  manners,  which  prove  so  injurious 
to  the  frail  virtue  of  English  young  ladies.  Yet  the 
book  is,  with  all  this,  of  the  class, "  readable  novels." 

VI.  Damley;  or  The  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold. 

London :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 
Damley  is  the  IXth  volume  of  the  octavo  edition  of 
the  romances  of  Mr.  James,  of  which  every  work  forms 


one  ?olume.  The  nnmerons  adnireia  of  Mr.  Jious  do 
not  need  to  be  told  that  this  was  one  of  his  eulisst  lad 
most  popular  romances. 


PAMPHLETS  AND  TRACTS. 

The  Labouring  Classes  in  Ireland.  An  Inqviij  » 
to  what  beneficial  changes  may  be  effected  in  their 
condition,  by  the  Legislator,  the  Landowner,  tad 
the  Labourer,  respectively.  By  Martin  Doyle.— Mu- 
ter Martin  would  have  the  State  to  assist  in  ledaim- 
ing  waste  lands ;  he  would  have  landlords  gire  tbe 
labourers  more  employment,  better  cottages,  and  allot- 
ments of  land ;  and  he  exhmrts  the  labourers  to  gire  sp 
agitation,  to  restrain  their  appetite  for  potatoes,  aad 
take  more  to  preparations  of  oatmeal,  like  the  Sooteh, 
and  to  wooden  shoes  likd  the  French  peasants. 

A  Letter  from  Walter  Farqithar  Hook,  DJ). 
TO  THE  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  on  the  means  of  be^- 
DERI  no  the  Education  of  the  People  more  EFFiam. 
—For  a  high  churchman,  Dr  Hook  has  in  this  letter 
got  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  hopeful  length  inUben- 
lity.  We  may  hereafter  give  the  oulline  of  his  plu, 
which  has  several  features  which  we  were  not  ^j^Kti 
to  expect. 

The  Restoration  of  the  Parthenon,  as  mi 
National  Monument  of  Scotland.  By  George  Geg- 
horn,  Esq.  —  We  have  here  an  animated  exhortation  t-) 
complete  the  dilapidated  erection  on  the  Calton  Hill,u 
a  pure  classical  taste,  and  "  constrain"  the  goTemmeBtt . 
make  **  a  grant  in  aid  of  an  object  so  truly  NatioosI, ' 
by  the  example  of  our  ever  munificent  nobility  mi 
gentry  first  giving  largely. 

A  Medical,  Moral,  and  Christian  Dissscno5  of 
Tebtotalism.  By  Democritus.  With  IllustmtioM  bj 
Phiz.  Eleventh  Edition.  London  and  New  Yort- 
This  6nM;Attre  files  as  far  to  one  extreme  as  thenost 
fanatical  of  the  Teetotalers  do  to  the  other;  hat  it  i^ 
fair  to  hear  both  sides. 
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Since  we  last  wrote,  great  changes  have  occurred. 
The  Com  Law  Repeal  Bill  has  become  the  Law  of  the 
Land,  and  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  has  been  dis- 
solved; the  Oregon  question  has  been  settled;  the  Irish 
Coercion  Bill  has  been  thrown  out;  Sir  Robert  Peel  has 
resigned;  and  we  have,  once  more,  in  the  direction  of 
the  national  affairs.  Lord  John  Russell  and  a  Whig 
Ministry. 

The  retirement  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  after  carrying  his 
great  measure  of  Free  Trade,  was  seen  to  be  inevitable; 
yet  it  has  been  much  regretted.  During  five  years  he 
has  conducted  the  business  of  the  nation  with  admirable 
skill  and  success ;  he  has  effected  the  most  important 
measure  of  reform  since  the  Reform  Bill  itself  became 
law ;  the  measure,  above  all  others,  to  obtain  which  the 
people  strove  to  obtain  Parliamentary  Reform.  He  has 
left  the  government  to  the  Whigs  with  a  grand  diffi- 
culty subdued,  the  national  finances  in  a  flourishing 
state,  the  country  prosperous  and  at  peace,  and  agita- 
tion for  organic  changes  unheard  of.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Protectionists,  whose  monopoly  he  has  destroyed, 
and  those  Whig  partisans  who  profit,  or  hope  to  profit 
by  his  fall,  the  whole  nation  regrets  the  loss  of  Peel. 
No  minister,  in  our  time,  has  left  power,  followed  by  so 
much  popular  sympathy  and  affection.     Who  could 


have  thought  that  this  would  ever  be  said  of  the  T«ry 
Premier!  WhQe  he  served  a  party,  opposed  to  the 
interests  of  the  people,  he  was  the  most  unpopular  cf 
public  men.  He  threw  off  party,  and  worked  for  the 
people,  and  speedily  became  the  most  popnUrDaBcf 
the  day.  Let  it  never  be  said  that  the  people  an  ob- 
gratefiil. 

The  course  the  Whig  leaders  pursued  in  relstio&to 
the  measure  which  caused  the  downfal  of  Peel,  w»  not 
without  suspicious  circumstances.  No  doubt,  the  IrisJ 
Coercion  Bill  was  a  bad  measure;  unconstitatioez]* 
oppressive,  and,  above  all,  useless  as  a  cure  for  the  t^^ 
against  which  it  was  directed.  Any  minister  who  shoa^'^ 
propose  so  tyrannical  an  enactment  deserved  to  1^^ 
driven  from  power ;  and  it  was  the  duty  of  sU  ^••■ 
Liberals  in  Parliament  to  oppose  the  Bill.  Bat  U^ 
was  not  the  first  Irish  Coercion  Bill.  Ireland  has  oevvr 
wanted  such  blessings.  The  two  immediately  pTeeedis; 
were  both  brought  in  by  the  Whigs.  Peel  onlyfo««»^ 
the  established  practice ;  and  this  last  of  all  the  Ir^ 
Coercion  Bills,  as  we  trust,  was  passed  in  the  Tpp^ 
House  of  Parliament,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  ^"^ 
Lords;  and  not  ill  received  by  the  Whigs  in  the  U«- 
House,  at  its  introduction.  But  Lord  George  Bentio^ 
and  the  Protectionists,  who  had  at  first  sapporteJ  »» 
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Bill,  and  who  were  ready  to  support  it  to  the  lut,  if 
Peel  would  haye  consented  to  postpone  to  it  the  Free 
Trade  Bill,  having,  in  lerenge  of  Peel's  disregard  of 
their  selfish  proposal,  sworn  to  effect  his  downfU  at  the 
first  opportnnity,  the  Whigs  became  suddenly  aware  of 
the  enormities  and  absurdities  of  the  Irish  measure; 
and  by  them  and  the  Protectionists  the  minister  was 
outvoted.  The  act  at  least  was  right;  let  us  hope  the 
motiTe  was  right  also.  Ireland  must  now  be  gOTemed 
otherwise  than  by  coercion;  and  owes  that  immunity  to 
Lord  John  Russell  and  the  Whigs. 

To  Lord  John  and  his  friends,  no  small  share  of  the 
merit  of  carrying  the  Free  Trade  Bill  is  also  due.  Ever 
sinoe  his  memorable  Letter,  of  last  autumn,  to  his  Con- 
stitaents  of  London,  Lord  John  has  steadfastly  adhered  to 
the  principle  he  then  announced,  and  has  sealously  co- 
operated with  Peel  in  pushing  the  measure  through  the 
House  of  Commons.  To  Lord  John's  firmness,  and  his 
iafluence  with  his  party,  is  ascribed  the  support  giTen 
to  the  measure  by  nearly  all  the  Whigs  in  the  House. 
He  has  merited  the  place  he  now  occupies.  All  the 
shortoomings  and  misdeeds  of  the  Whigs  hare,  for  the 
time,  been  forgotten ;  and  the  people  are  well  content 
to  see  them  once  more  in  place  and  power.  Those  of 
the  party  who  had  to  Tacate  their  seats,  in  consequence 
of  appointment  to  ofilce,  hare  in  eyery  instance  been 
re-elected,  with  general  satisfaction,  if  not  with  accla- 
mation. In  only  two  cases  (Edinburgh  and  Plymouth) 
has  there  been  the  shadow  of  opposition.  In  one  of 
these  it  was  only  the  shadow:  in  the  other  the  opposi- 
tion was  real,  and,  from  special  circumstances,  might 
hare  been  formidable.  But  even  there,  the  opposition 
was  directed  against  the  person  and  not  against  the 
party  to  which  he  belonged. 

Apparently,  the  circumstances  in  which  Lord  John 
llossell  has  succeeded  to  power,  are  most  auspicious. 
The  danger  of  war  with  America  is  over ;  with  France 
we  are  again  on  cordial  terms ;  and  with  all  the  world, 
(except  IU>sas,  at  La  Plata,)  at  peace.  O'Connell,  and 
Ireland,  represented  in  his  person,  are  well  disposed  to 
Whig  goTemment,  (witness  the  unopposed  return  of  Mr. 
Sheil,  although  not  a  repealer,  by'  the  repeal  constitu- 
ency of  Dungarron;)  and  the  Chartist  agitation  is  asleep. 
^'ery  little  dissatisfaction,  at  the  announcements  of 
Whig  policy,  made  by  the  ministers  who  have  had  to 
face  their  constituents  at  the  hustings,  has  been  any 
where  expressed.  Such  social  improrements  as  haye 
been  promised,  are  all  highly  acceptable ;  and  more  is 
scarcely  expected  or  required  at  present.  People  haye 
become  tired  of  political  agitation,  and  desirous  of  a 
period  of  repose.  Under  the  Whig  rule,  it  is  felt  there 
is  a  prospect  of  quiet  and  prosperous  times.  The  adyent 
of  the  Whigs  to  power  is,  therefore,  welcomed  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  nation ;  and  deprecated,  in  so  far 
as  we  haye.  obseryed,  by  only  Mr.  Duncombe,  Mr. 
O^Connor,  and  their  followers,  if,  indeed,  their  followers 
are  with  them  at  present.  If  infinitely  less  ardent,  the 
welcome  of  the  Whigs  to  office  has  been  flir  more 
general,  than  it  was  in  1830,  when  so  much  national  be- 
nefit was  expected  from  a  liberal  ministry.  Eyery  thing 
seems,  at  first  sight,  to  promise  a  long  and  happy  Whig 
wign. 

The  Whigs  re-enter  office  in  circumstances  unprece- 
dented in  our  history.  There  is  no  Opposition;  Ibr  an 
opposition  implies  leaders  who  could  be  supposed  to 
aspire  to  office  without  proyoking  a  laugh,  and  this  can 
scarcely  be  said  of  the  party  represented  by  the  hundred 


patriots  who,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Bankes,  ate 
white-bait  at  Blaokwall,  and,  intrenching  themselyes 
behind  the  walls  of  the  Churdi,  swore  to  maintain  an 
armed  neutrality,  unless  the  Church  were  attacked. 
These  gentlemen  apart,  eyery  man  appears  to  be  of 
eyery  man's  way  of  thinking.  Within  the  Cabinet, 
eyery  man  is  aUowed  to  haye  his  own  opinions :  Earl 
Grey,  who  would  crop  and  dock  the  Irish  Church; 
Lord  John  Russell,  who  would  leaye  the  Irish  Church 
its  reyenues,  and  establish  the  Romish  Church  in  Ire- 
land in  addition;  and  Mr.  Macaulay,  who  would  neither 
assail  the  Irish  Church,  with  Earl  Grey,  nor  endow  the 
Romish,  with  Lord  John;  haye  made  up  their  minds  to 
a  harmonious  difference  of  opinion.  Outside  of  the 
Cabinet,  the  Peel  party  haying  been  worsted  on  the 
Irish  Curfew  Bill,  haye  giyen  up  the  hope,  and  appa- 
rently eyen  the  wish,  to  try  another.  They  haye  adopted 
the  same  eclectic  system  of  politics  as  the  Whigs,  and 
differ  from  them  in  no  essentials.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
haying  been  fairly  complimented  out  of  office,  bowed 
down  stairs  with  an  excess  of  cirility.  Lord  John  is 
welcomed,  not  exactly  with  ^mpreuement,  hut  with  a 
fair  amount  of  cordiality.  Whig,  Tory,  and  Radical, 
— ^the  lion,  the  lamb,  and— any  animal  the  reader  pleases 
to  select  as  typical  of  the  third  party,  haye  couched  to- 
gether amicably  in  Parliament. 

Out  of  doors  the  people  are  looking  on  to  see  what  is 
to  be  the  ^upshot*'  of  all  this  cordiality,  what  the 
first  firuits  of  this  political  millennium.  "  Hand  equidem 
inyidio,  miror  magis,"  is  the  preyailing  sentiment.  Not- 
withstanding the  famine  and  railway  panics,  there  is  no 
general  pressure  at  this  moment  beyond  what  men  haye 
got  accustomed  to.  Agitators  (except  in  Ireland,)  find 
the  masses,  worn  out  with  protracted  struggles,  rather 
difficult  to  excite.  No-Popery  and  Free-Churchism 
made  as  indifferent  a  rally  in  Edinburgh  as  Chartism 
did  at  Nottingham  or  Plymouth.  There  is  a  general 
disposition, — ^now  that  the  old  Whig  and  Tory  and 
Parliamentary  Radical  parties  are  broken  up,  pounded 
down  to  a  uniform  consistency,  and  prepared  for  fhsion, — 
to  wait  and  see  what  kind  of  a  goyemment  is  likely  to 
be  produced  by  the  amalgamation.  In  this  state  of  the 
public  mind,  it  is  not  so  rash  in  Lord  John  to  take 
office  without  a  numerical  majority  in  Parliament  as 
might  at  first  sight  appear.  Where  there  is  little 
difference  eyen  of  professed  principle  among  parlia- 
mentary men,  place  is  a  wonderfhl  eradicator  of  mere 
personal  incompatibilities.  The  Treasury  Bench  is  a 
magnet  that,  except  on  exceptional  occasions,  is  sure 
quietly  to  draw  a  majority  to  it.  Then  if  with  the 
support  of  such  a  minority  for  one  year,  ministers  can 
contriye  to  ayow  principles  and  canj  measures  that 
may,  in  the  Taper  and  Tadpole  language,  serye  as  a 
^  cry;"  what  with  watchwords  under  whioh  no  political 
Dalgetty  may  be  ashamed  to  rally,  what  with  the  in- 
fluence of  office,  and  what  with  the  excellent  organiza- 
tion of  the  Whig  standing  electioneering  committees, 
ministerial  chances  of  a  minority  in  the  next  Parliament 
are  as  fair  as  could  be  desired. 

But,  to  those  who  scan  the  whole  political  horizon, 
the  prospect  is  not  without  clouds.  One  dark  cloud, 
especially,  seems  not  unlikely  firom  the  course  of  the 
wind  to  oyerahadow,  ere  long,  the  ministerial  position. 
The  state  of  Ireland  cannot  fail  to  bring  on  the  question 
of  Church  Establishments  or  the  Voluntary  Principle  ; 
the  most  formidable  question  of  the  day.  Other  yexed 
questions  will  be  brought  forward,  in  the  course  of  next 
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seadoni  to  say  nothbg  of  the  sngur  daiies  in  the  present. 
For  alihongb  the  mimBters  and  their  partiBans  will  do 
their  best  to  prerent  the  introduction  and  the  diBoowion 
of  troablesome  qnestions,  and  althoagh  the  nation  Ib 
likely,  for  some  time,  to  prefer  quiet  to  agitation,  it  is 
soaroelj  possible  but  that  offences  will  come.  By  the  re- 
sistance to  erery  snocessiYe  measure  of  reform,  a  whole 
generation  has  been  trained  to  agitation.  There  is  areform 
press,  which  must  have  topics  for  dicnssion :  there  are 
reform  orators,  who  must  have  grievances  about  which 
to  declaim ;  there  are  independent  members,  represent- 
ing reform  constituencies,  who  must  bring  forward  re- 
form measures  to  please  those  who  sent  them  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  acquire  distinction  ;  and  there  are 
countlefls  thousands  of  reformers,  whose  aspirations 
after  progress  must  be  gratified.  In  the  course  of 
time,  all  the  old  questions  will  again  be  propounded. 
Extension  of  the  franchise,  ballot,  repeal  of  the  rate- 
paying  clauses  of  the  Reform  Act;  the  legacy  duties, 
and  other  inequalities  of  taxation ;  currency  re- 
form ;  repeal  of  death  punishment ;  church  rates,  &c., 
will  all  reappear,  notwithstanding  erery  attempt  of  the 
party  in  power  to  keep  them  in  abeyance.  Above  all, 
the  state  of  Ireland,  and  the  Irish  church  question,  will 
force  themselres  on  public  attention.  Verily  there  will 
not  long  be  peace  for  peace-loving  Whigs. 

The  elements  of  disturbance  are  not  dead,  but  sleep. 
The  Chartists  are  scarce  seen  or  heard  of  at  present:  but 
the  Chartists  stiU  exist.  Let  there  come  a  season  of 
monetary  pressure,  accompanied  by  want  of  work,  and 
the  millions  will  become  uneasy  ;  let  the  millions  feel 
uneasy,  and  the  natural  and  necessary  distrust  of  a 
government  over  which  they  exercise  no  control,  which 
is  entirely  under  the  management  of  classes  who  have 
stored  up  means  to  weather  a  season  of  distress,  will 
revive.  We  have  not  heard  the  last  of  Extension  of  the 
franchise;  no,  nor  of  the  five  points  either. 

Again,  the  spirit  of  sectarian  bigotry  is  scarcely  even 
asleep.  If  it  slumbers,  it  is  a  nightmare  slumber,  and 
its  groans  and  tossings  are  as  Aill  of  meaning  as  those 
of  Richard  the  night  before  Bosworth  field.  Old  In- 
tolerance is  preparing  for  a  last  rally,  and,  like  Captain 
Macheath,  he  will  '^die  game."  The  cause  of  religious 
liberty  has  been  more  rapidly  advanced  in  practice  than 
in  theory.  Two  parties  have  co-operated  in  this,  who 
but  imperfectly  felt  the  divine  nature  of  the  mission 
they  have  been  ftilfilling,  and  who  cordially  distrust  and 
dislike  each  other— the  latitudinarians  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  sectarians  on  the  other.  By  the  latitudinarians, 
(we  use  the  word  in  no  dislogistio  or  offensive  sense,) 
we  mean  the  scholars  and  thinkers,  and  the  statesmen  and 
lawyers,  who,  by  reflection  ormere  habit,  have  come  to  look 
with  indifference  upon  the  minor  controversies  of  sects,  so 
long  as  the  great  essentials  of  devotional  feeling  and  moral 
convictions  are  safe.  Under  every  form  and  phasis  of 
society,  this  class  of  intellect  must  be  the  governing  one. 
Religious  controversies  are  so  many  impediments  to 
their  political  schemes,  and  they  would  fkin  suppress 
them.  When  men  of  this  class  are  intolerant,  (and  there 
0  sometimes  a  natural  intolerance  of  disposition  which 
no  schooling  or  training  can  subdue,)  it  is  of  sincere  im- 
practicable, narrow-minded  religions  conviction.  Our 
Chesterfields  and  Bedfords,  and  our  literary  promo- 
ters of  Catholic  and  Jewish  emancipation,  have  belong- 
ed to  this  class.  They  are  not  truly  tolerant ;  for,  in- 
•apable  of  conceiving  the  deep  devotion  to  peculiar  dog- 
mas, which  seems  inseparable  from  many  of  the  highest 


virtues  of  human  naturej  they  would  emasculate  pabUo 
opinion,  by  suppressing  it.  The  other  daas,  to  ^om 
we  alluded^  are  the  sectaries,  or  dissenten.  There  is  t 
grandeur  and  single-heartedness  about  the  readinesB  of 
the  better  minds  of  this  dass  to  sacrifioe  eTei; 
thing  for  conscience  sake,  that  commands  inrolimtaiy 
homage.  But  linked  with  this,  even  in  the  best  of  theoj 
there  is  a  habit  of  attaching  exclusive  importanct  to 
those  opinions  by  which  they  differ  from  otheis,a  repol- 
Bive  and  polemical  tendency,  that  confines  iheit  moft 
genial  feelings  to  the  narrow  circle  of  their  leet,  ud 
chides  the  sympathy  of  those  who  do  not  entirely  coocu 
with  them.  Various  sects  from  time  to  time  ally  tlttn> 
selves  with  each  other,  and  even  with  the  latitudioamiu, 
to  ward  off  danger :  but  their  consciences  cheek  them  for 
such  compliances ;  when  they  can,  they  prefer  sUndisg 
aloof,  and  even  in  aggressive  relations  to  all  who  think 
diflOsrently  from  them.  Such  intellects  are  ineapible  of 
governing  a  state  vrisely ;  wo  to  the  nation  which  U  nb- 
jected  to  their  sway  I  but  they  have  many  of  the  itordj 
and  independent  qualities  of  the  good  hater,  and  in  oor 
country  they  are  numerous,  and  as  powerful  as  a  bbI* 
titude  of  independent  self-willed  guerilla  troops  caa  be. 
The  conscious.and  avowedly  intolerant  section  of  wdetj, 
still  too  numerous  among  us,  is  ever  ready  to  arail  itxlf 
of  the  distrust  and  want  of  oordiality  between  the  sUtei- 
men  and  scholars  who  compose  the  latitudioaria]U,ud 
the  innumerable  communions  who  compose  theeectariM, 
and,  among  the  latter,  in  regard  to  each  other.  Aid 
already  we  have  had  symptoms  preparative  for  a  fierce 
Exeter  Hall  campaign. 

Ministers  may  make  up  their  minds  that  the  preKot 
lull  is  deceptive;  that  all  the  elements  of  as  fierce  a 
political  strife  as  this  country  has  ever  witnessed,  ue 
actively  fermenting  beneath  the  surface.  It  is  sotbf 
fair  words,  or  graceful  concessions,  that  they  are  to 
neutralize,  pacify,  or  divert  them.  The  drawisi-rooB 
liberalism  of  politics  is  too  diluted  -» the  bookish  policy 
of  the  metropolitan  press  too  onreal,  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose. They  must  look  at  the  cravings  of  the  densel;* 
packed  quivering  masses  in  the  manufacturing  distiieti, 
at  the  duirchronic  nightmare  suffering  of  the  a^ci^* 
tural  districts,  at  the  deranged  social  relationa  of  In- 
land, and  apply  real  remedies  to  real  agonies.  Tbu 
only  can  they  render  permanent  their  precarioss  Uvsn 
of  authority. 

And  how  will  the  new  ministry  meet  the  riang  de- 
mands of  reformers!  The  question  is  of  more  importanoi 
to  themselves  than  to  the  people ;  for  the  spirit  of  piv- 
gross  is  so  powerfiil  that,  if  resisted  by  the  Whigs,  their 
resistance  wUl  only  be  fiatal  to  their  retention  of  pl>^ 

Their  position  is  not  so  secure  as  it  seems,  from  tbi 
ready  acquiescence  of  the  nation  in  their  return  to  power, 
and  the  present  lull  of  political  agitation.  There  art 
dangers  within  and  without  the  camp  of  the  Whip> 
From  Lord  Grey  within,  and  from  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
Mr.  O'ConneU  without,  they  have  much  to  appreheai 
If  they  act  rightly.  Lord  Grey  wiU  be  to  them  a  tower  rf 
strength.  We  trust  the  same  thing  may  be  truly  ^ 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  also  of  Mr.  O'ConnelL  Bot 
certainly  in  Lord  Grey,  the  Whig  officers  have  a  daar 
rous  messmate.  Should  they  retrograde  or  march  in  » 
wrong  direction,  he  will  assuredly  desert  them,  sod  joia 
the  more  dangerous  party  of  their  enemies.  ThedanT' 
to  be  apprehended  from  Sir  Robert  Peel,  is  not  1<» 
He  has  promised  them  his  support  in  all  good  meaoRs: 
andjthero  is  no  reason  to  doubt eithar  the SDeen^7 ^ 
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his  intention  in  their  fkvonr,  or  that  he  will  ^ithfinlly 
perfoim  what  he  has  promised.  Bat  that  he  eihoiild 
hftTe  any  personal  fkroor  for  them,  or  that  ho  should 
wish  to  see  them  longer* in  office  than  they  use  their 
power  for  the  pnblio  benefit,  is  not  to  be  sappoaed.  We 
beliere  that  he  will  act  towards  Lord  John  Russell, 
with  more  magnanimity  than  Lord  John  displayed  to- 
wards hiuL  For,  while  supporting  Peel's  great  measure, 
Lord  John  eonld  nerer  refrain  from  unnecessary  and 
aisehieToiu  sallies,  depreoiatory  of  its  author.  No 
petty  ebullitions  of  spite  or  spleen  are  likely  to  proceed 
firom  Peel.  But  it  may  be  expected  that  he  will  be 
qnite  ready  to  withdraw  his  support  from  Lord  John 
Rnaaell,  at  the  rery  time  when  support  shall  be  most 
leqnired ;  that  is,  when  the  Whigs  are  doing  something 
both  wrong  and  unpopular ;  turning  his  fbrce  suddenly 
against  them,  to  their  destruction  as  a  ministry,  and  his 
own  restoration  to  office  as  the  Minister  of  Progress. 
From  Peel  as  again  a  Conserratiye,  the  Whigs  hare  not 
mndi  to  fear.  If  they  attack  the  Church  Establishment 
of  Ireland,  the  friends  of  that  church  would  scarcely 
ehooee  Peel  as  their  champion.  They  would  feel  In- 
stinotiyely  that  their  cause  would  not  be  safe  under  his 
charge.  The  part  he  acted  in  the  cases  of  Catholic 
Emancipation  and  Com  Law  Repeal,  could  not  £ul  to 
impress  on  their  doubting  consciences,  what  they  might 
anticipate  from  PeeL  Should  the  Whigs  attempt  or- 
ffuuo  refonns,  there  might  be  more  danger  from  Peel; 
again  become  leader  of  the  ConserratiTes,  Protectionists 
and  alL  That  danger,  the  Whigs,  howoTer,  will  not 
incur.  It  is  more  likely  that  Peel  may  go  beyond  them, 
in  that  direction,  by  originating  or  supporting  a  new 
Reform  Bill,  retaining  the  £10  franchise,  but  abolishing 
all  the  oormpi  small  Constituencies,  and  establishing 
Equality  of  Districts,  with  Triennial  Parliaments ;  a  mea- 
sure which,  although  far  short  of  Radical  Reform,  would 
immensely  increase  the  power  of  the  middle  classes  to 
retom  men  of  their  own  sentiments  to  Parliament. 

Fhnn  Mr.  O'Connell,  the  danger  to  the  Whig  Cabinet 
is  not  so  great,  as  from  either  Lord  Grey  or  Sir  Robert 
Peel;  that  is,  if  Mr.  O'Connell  continue  to  agitate 
solely  for  Repeal  of  the  Union.  Against  that  agitation 
the  Whigs  will  haye  the  support  of  the  whole  British 
pnblic,  including,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  the  whole 
British  Press.  But  if  he  should  direct  his  force  against 
the  monster  grieyance  of  Ireland,  the  Established.Church, 
the  Giurch  of  one-tenth  of  the  population,  which  yet 
Bonopoliaes  the  whole  National  Church  property,  the 
eaie  would  be  Tery  different.  That  grieranoe  is  utterly 
indefensible.  Apart  from  the  opinion  so  rapidly  gaining 
ground,  that  all  Church  Establishments  are  injurious  to 
the  cause  of  true  religion,  and,  where  there  is  not  one 
Kct  of  Religionists  but  many,  flagrantly  unjust  to  all 
the  Dissenting  Churches;  there  is  no  gainsaying  the 
tmth,  that,  on  eyery  principle  of  equity  and  common 
Knse,  if  there  must  be  a  Church  Establishment  in  Ire- 
^d,  it  ought  to  be  that  of  the  national  religion  of  Ire- 
land,—the  religion  not  of  oiM-tenth  of  the  people,  and  the 
richest  portion  of  them,  and  therefore  the  best  able  to  pro- 
vide religious  seryices  for  themselyes;  but  that  of  aboye 
H^A^tenths  of  the  people,  and  these  the  poorest.  Eng- 
land has  its  establishment;  the  church  of  the  majority  of 
the  English  people.  Scotland  has  its  establishment; 
the  ohorch  of,  till  yery  lately,  the  majority  of  the  Scottish 
people.  Why  should  not  the  establishment  of  Ireland, 
if  establishments  are  to  be  maintained  in  each  of  the 
^Itfee  kingdoBu,  be  that  of  the  niuority  of  the  Irish 


people!  a  majority  greater  than  the  English  church 
can  boast  in  England,  or  the  Scottish  church  oyer  could 
pretend  to  in  Scotland.  The  Episcopal  church  is  more 
odious  to  the  dissentients,  in  Ireland,  than  the  establish- 
ments in  the  other  two  kingdoms  are  to  the  dissenters 
in  these  'kingdoms.  Besides  being  the  churches  of  a 
present  majority  in  the  one  case,  and  of  a  yery  recent  ma- 
jority in  the  other,  these  churches  were  the  original 
choioe  of  the  English  and  Scottish  people.  Not  so  the 
Church  of  Ireland.  It  was  forced  upon  the  Irish  natioa 
by  inyaders  and  oppressors.  It  was  established  by  forcoi 
on  a  reluctant  people;  it  has  been  maintained,  by  forcei 
among  a  people  whose  original  ayersion  to  it  has  neyer 
known  diminution ;  and  it  is  maintained  by  force,  at  the 
present  time.  Without  the  yast  body  of  troops  quartered 
in  Ireland,  amounting  to  about  one-third  of  the  British 
army,  the  English  church  establishment  in  Ireland 
could  not  maintain  itself  for  a  single  day.  It 
is  nonsense  to  pretend  that  the  English  Church  in 
Ireland  is  not  an  ix^'ustioe  and  an  oppression,  because  it 
takes  nothing  tnm  the  Irish  people,  but  subsists  on  its 
own  funds.  The  whole  property  and  possessionB,  as 
they  are  called,  of  that  Church  Establishment,  were 
taken  from  the  Church  of  the  Irish  people :  who  are 
forced  to  pay  their  own  Ministers  of  Religion;  the  funds 
and  possessions  formerly  deyoted  to  that  purpose  being 
forcibly  appropriated  by  an  alien  Church.  Can  such  a 
yiolation  of  eyery  principle  of  Religious  Liberty  be  sup- 
ported by  Englishmen  and  Scotsmen !  Can  it  be  ex- 
pected that  such  a  degrading  infliction  on  the  feelings 
of  Irishmen  should  be  much  longer  submitted  to  t  The 
thing  is  impossible. 

Had  there  been  no  Presbyterian  Establishment  In 
Scotland, —  had  the  English  Church  been  established 
there  also^ — ^the  insult,  if  not  the  injury  to  the  people  of 
Ireland  would  haye  been  less  palpahle.  It  might  haye 
been  said  that  the  Episcopalian  was  the  Church  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom;  and,  as 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  maintain  an  Establishment 
of  Religion,  that  Establishment  could  only  be  the  Epis- 
copalian. But  the  euccessftil  armed  resistance  of  the 
Scottish  people  to  the  thrusting  upon  them  of  an  alien 
and  hated  Church  Etablishment,  has  destroyed  that 
plausible  argument,  and  leayes  the  Episcopalian  Estab- 
lishment of  Ireland  a  crying  i^justioe,  a  degrading  in- 
sult, and  a  monument  of  foreign  oppression,  which  can- 
not be  maintained  with  the  smallest  pretence  to  fkir 
dealing,or  conformity  with  the  great  Christian  principle  of 
doing  to  others  as  we  would  that  they  should  do  unto  us* 

The  Whigs,  it  is  only  justice  to  admit,  haye  long  been 
sensible  that  this  state  of  things  hi  Ireland  ought  not  to 
be  maintained.  Lord  John  Russell  and  other  leading 
statesmen  of  the  party  haye  proposed  a  remedy.  The 
Rey.  Sydney  Smith  adyocated  the  same  remedy,  in  an 
eloquent  and  powerful  appeal,  published  after  his  decease. 
And  the  great  Whig  organ,  The  Edinburgh  Eevievf,  at 
yarious  times,  but  especially  in  an  elaborate  article  in 
the  Number  for  January,'j  1844,  (yol.  Ixxix.  p.  189.) 
took  the  same  yiew  of  what  was  required  to  giye  peace 
to  Ireland.  We  doubt  not  the  sincerity  and  good  inten- 
tions of  the  Whigs.  But  their  mode  of  redressing  the 
grand  Irish  grieyance  will  not  do.  They  wished  to  pen- 
sion the  Romish  Priests,  and  haye  two  Church  Establish- 
ments in  Ireland.  A  better  way  of  putting  the  Catholics 
and  the  Episcopalians  on  a  par,  would  be  to  haye  no 
Church  Establishment  in  that  country.  Nothing  can  be 
more  clear  than  that  either  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion 
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most  be  there  established^  or  the  Episcopalian  Charoh 
be  dis-establiahed.  It  is  to  the  honour  of  Lord  John 
Russell  and  the  Whigs  that  they  acknowledge  the 
wrong  and  wish  to  redress  it.  Most  of  them  probably 
think  the  doable  Establishment  the  better  mode  of  do- 
ing jnstioe ;  and  all  of  them  that  it  is  the  more  prscti- 
eable.  There  we  belioTe  them  to  be  mistaken.  They 
hare  not  taken  sofficient  account  of  either  the  religion 
or  the  bigotry  of  the  people  of  England  and  Scotland. 
Any  attempt  to  pension  the  Romish  Priests  would  be 
instantly  fktal  to  the  Whigs,  or  to  any  ministry.  Their 
generous  purpose  must  needs  be  abandoned.  Its  avowal 
at  any  time  was  a  great  imprudence.  Mr.  Macaulay, 
at  his  meetings  with  his  Constituents,  found  it  necessary 
to  disclaim  aU  intention  of  paying  the  Irish  Priests ;  and 
to  assure  Ms  hearers,  that  if  the  ministry  to  which  he 
belongs  had  contemplated  such  a  measure,  he  wonld  not 
have  joined  them.  Lord  John  Russell  also,  in  his  expo- 
sition in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  the  ministerial  inten- 
tions, declares  that  although  ''he  retains  his  opinions 
with  respect  to  Roman  Catholic  Endowment,  he  does 
not  think  it  necessary  that  he  should  urge  these  opinions 
at  present ;  for  he  should  be  doing  that  which  he  mnst 
confess  at  the  present  moment  to  be  impracticable." 
Impracticable,  no  doubt,  at  the  present  moment  ; 
impracticable,  we  belieye,  at  any  future  time  ;  and 
as  improper  as  impracticable,  there  being  another  way 
of  doing  justice  between  Catholic  and  Episcopalian. 
To  that  other  and  better  way,  we  recommend  the  Whigs 
to  turn  their  attention.  Although  it,  too,  at  the  present 
moment,  may  be  impracticable,  public  opinion  is  taking 
that  direction ;  and  it  may,  before  long,  be  as  practicable 
as  it  is  just. 

It  seems  strange  that,  supposing  the  religions  and  the 
bigoted  feelings  of  the  British  people  would  permit  the 
pensioning  of  the  Catholic  priests,  sensible  men  should 
belioTe  tlut  such  a  measure  would  remove  Catholic  dis- 
contents. The  Catholics  cannot  forget  that  to  their  church 
belonged  the  chapels,  reyenues,  and  dignities  now  occu- 
pied by  another  church.  Yet  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  they  might  be  quite  contented  with  an 
equality  with  the  adherents  of  the  rival  sect,  by  the 
abolition  of  the  present  establishment ;  and  not  aspire 
to  attain  their  original  ascendency.  But  with  less  than 
equality,  how  can  it  be  supposed  the  Catholics  would 
be  contented !  And  what  equality  would  there  be,  if 
the  Episcopal  church  were  allowed  to  retain  all,  or 
nearly  all  its  present  possessions,  and  the  Catholic 
church  were  merely  to  obtain  pensions  for  its  priests, 
with  perhaps  a  number  of  cheap  and  inelegant  chapels 
built  for  them  I  Could  the  Catholic  priests  be  contented 
with  the  very  moderate  stipends  proposed  for  them  by  The 
Edinburgh  Revtew  in  the  article  above  alluded  to,  while 
the  Episcopalian  clergy  had  hundreds  of  pounds  for  the 
Catholic  tens,  and  the  Episcopalian  Dignitaries  thousands 
for  the  Catholic  hundnds  i  It  is  not  possible  that  the 
Catholics  could  be  satisfied  with  such  a  meagre  and 
degrading  allotment  of  state  pay  ;  although  they  might 
take  it  as  a  step  towards  obtaining  more.  The  cry  of  Justice 
to  Ireland  would  soon  be  raised ;  and  the  principle  that 
the  Catholic  Church  was  entitled  to  be  made  a  State 
Establishment,  having  been  admitted,  the  inequality  of 
the  two  Establishments  would  be  utterly  without  de- 
fence. After  working  together  for  a  few  years,  with 
any  thing  but  harmony  and  brotherly  love,  the  rival 
Establishments  would  assuredly  get  to  a  state  of  war 
for  supremacy;  a  war  possibly  of  more  than  words. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  other  reli- 
gious sects  in  Ireland  besides  Catholics  and  Episco- 


palians. These  sects,  of  course,  would  leqoire  to  b&?e 
their  religious  services  paid  for  by  the  State,  were  the 
Catholic  religion  endowed.  Justice  requires  that  all 
should  be  endowed  or  none.  Not  even  those  sects 
which  are  not  allowed  by  others  to  be  Christiaos  at  all, 
could  be  fikirly  excluded.  We  trust  that  the  prooeed- 
ings  at  the  late  election  in  Edinbur^  will  receive  doe 
attention  from  the  Whig  ministers,  and  that  we  eball 
hear  no  more  of  pensioning  the  Catholic  priests.  Edin- 
burgh is  far  from  having  an  extra  quantity  of  bigotry ; 
we  believe  it  has  less  than  the  other  Itfge  towu  of 
Scotland  and  England,  London  perhaps  excepted;  and  it 
is  not  behind  any  of  them  in  enlightenment.  Yet,  if  Mr. 
Maoaulay  had  denied  the  intention  of  endowing  the 
Catholic  religion  in  less  strong  terms  than  he  did ;  had 
he  said  no  more  to  his  constituents  than  Lord  John 
Russell  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Dnncombe,  he  most  certainly  would  hare  ex- 
changed places  at  the  poll  with  Sir  Culling  Eardiey 
Smith. 

In  writing  as  we  have  done,  we  do  not  alFeet  to  b^ 
disinterested.  As  friends  of  religion,  and  of  Religiond 
Liberty,  we  are  oppoBed  to  State  Churches,  and  do 
not  wish  to  see  the  number  of  our  enemies  incieaEed. 
Religion  and  Church  are  very  different  things.  Reli- 
gious Liberty  and  Church  Establishments  are  tot&Uj 
opposed  to  each  other.  We  know  how  Chnrchmeo  cf 
different  sects,  however  antagonistic  their  respec- 
tive Church  Establishments  may  be,  aie  disposed 
to  fraternize,  for  mutual  defence  of  their  regpectiTe 
positions.  What  sects  were  more  opposed  to  eacj 
other  than  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians  ?  Soora  oi 
the  one  side  was  met  by  detestation  on  the  other. 
But  Episcopacy  in  England,  and  Presbyterianism  la 
Scotland,  being  established,  the  scorn  has  diminished, 
and  the  detestation  has  ceased.  The  English  Estab- 
lishment now  regards  the  Scottish  with  some  small 
measure  of  respect.  It  is  felt  that  the  former  may  be 
one  day  in  danger  from  the  enemies  of  all  £stahll-h- 
ments.  Black  Prelacy  has  ceased  to  be  hated  by  the 
Scottish  Establishment,  because  the  latter  finds  itself 
already  in  danger,  outnumbered  and  surrounded  by  fee 
who  have  sworn  its  destruction,  that  is,  its  separatioi 
from  the  State.  Let  Popery  be  established  in  Irehs^, 
and  the  other  two  Establishments  will  speedily  recog- 
nise her  as  a  sister  ;  of  a  different  and  not  orer  loreii 
favour,  compared  to  themselves,  but  still  a  danghter 
of  the  same  lordly  ftmily.  The  friends  of  Rehgioo> 
Liberty  in  Britain,  deserted  by  their  Irish  allies,  wovid 
have  three  enemies  to  contend  with,  instead  of  two,s« 
at  present ;  and  although,  their  cause  being  that  of 
truth  and  righteousness,  ultimate  victory  might  be  cer- 
tain, it  would  undoubtedly  be  postponed  to  a  day  eoo- 
paratively  distant. 

We  hope  for  good  government  from  the  Whigs.  Ba; 
what  security  for  it  have  we,  under  the  present  Refvra 
Act,  when  the  country  shall  be  delivered  over  to  Whif 
rule  for  seven  long  years  of  a  new  parliament !  None  bet 
that  of  public  opinion,  and  the  possibility  of  some  nev 
League  for  giving  effect  to  it.  But  such  monster  aasoeii' 
tions  are  not  the  proper  remedy  for  misgovemment  They 
are  difficult,  laborious,  and  costly  ;  and  would  be  highly 
objectionable,  were  they  not  necessary,  owing  to  the 
deficiency  of  the  proper  constitutional  remedy.  All  wii« 
desiderate  civil  and  religious  liberty,  must  wish  for  other 
and  more  regular  and  easily-worldng  means  of  lettio^ 
the  popular  will  b«  imperatively  felt. 


Printed  by  Willuk  Tait^  Edinburgh. 
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BY  GEORGE  GILFTLLAX,  AUTHOR  OF  "  A  GALLERY  OP  LITERARY  PORTRAITS.' 


SovE  four  or  five  years  ago,  the  inhabitants  of 
a  large  city  in  the  north  of  Scotland  were  apprised, 
by  handbills,  that  James  Montgomery,  Esq.,  of 
Sheffield,  the  poet,  was  to  address  a  meeting  on 
the  subject  of  Moravian  missions.  This  announce- 
ment, in  the  language  of  Dr.  Caius,  "  did  bring 
de  water  into  our  mouth."  The  thought  of 
seeing  a  live  poet,  of  European  reputation,  arriving 
at  our  very  door,  in  a  remote  comer,  was  absolutely 
electrifying.  We  went  early  to  the  chapel  where 
he  was  announced  to  speak,  and  ere  the  lion  of 
the  evening  appeared,  amused  ourselves  with 
watching  and  analyzing  the  audience  which  his 
celebrity  had  collected.  It  was  not  very  numerous, 
and  not  very  select.  Few  of  the  grandees  of  the 
city  had  condescended  to  honour  him  by  their 
presence.  Stranger  still,  there  was  but  a  sparse 
supply  of  clergy,  or  of  the  prominent  religionists 
of  the  town.  The  church  was  chiefly  filled  with 
females  of  a  certain  age,  one  or  two  stray  *'hero 
worshippers"  like  ourselves,  a  few  young  ladies 
who  had  read  some  of  his  minor  poems,  and  whose 
eyes  seemed  lighted  up  with  a  gentle  fire  of  plea- 
sure in  the  prospect  of  seeing  the  author  of  those 
"beautiful  verses  on  the  Grave,  and  Prayer,"  and 
two  or  three  who  had  come  from  t«n  miles  off  to 
see  and  hear  the  celebrated  poet.  When  he  at 
length  appeared,  we  continued  to  marvel  at  the 
aspect  of  the  platform.  Instead  of  being  supported 
by  the  elite  of  the  city,  instead  of  forming  a 
rallying  centre  of  attraction  and  unity  to  all  who 
had  a  sympathy  with  piety  or  with  genius  for 
leagues  round  it,  a  few  obscure  individuals  pre- 
sented themselves,  who  seemed  rather  anxious  to 
catch  a  little  ^Utt  from  him,  than  to  delight  to  do 
him  honour.  The  evening  was  rather  advanced 
ere  he  rose  to  speak.  His  appearance,  so  far  as 
we  could  catch  it,  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
spiritual  cast  of  his  poetry.  He  was  tall,  thin, 
bald,  with  face  of  sharp  outline,  but  mild  expres- 
sion ;  and  we  looked  with  no  little  reverence  on 
the  eye  which  had  shot  fire  into  the  Pelican 
Island,  and  on  the  hand,  (skinny  enough  we  ween,) 
which  had  written  «*The  Grave."  He  spoke  in  a 
low  voice,  sinking  occasionally  into  an  inaudible 
whisper:  but  his  action  was  fiery  and  his  pantomime 
striking.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  alluded, 
with  considerable  eflPect,  to  the  early  heroic 
»^ggles  of  Moravianism,  when  she  was  yet  alone 
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in  the  death-grapple  with  the  powers  of  Heathen 
darkness,  and  closed  (when  did  he  ever  close  a 
speech  otherwise?)  by  quoting  a  few  vigorous 
verses  from  himself. 

We  left  the  meeting,  we  remember,  with  two 
wondering  questions  ringing  in  our  ears :  first.  Is 
this  fame  ?  of  what  value  reputation,  which,  in  a 
city  of  sixty  thousand  inhabitants,  is  so  freezingly 
acknowledged  ?  Would  not  any  empty,  mouthing 
charlatan,  any  "  twopenny  tear-mouth,"  any 
painted,  stupid  savage,  any  clever  juggler,  any 
dexterous  player  upon  the  fiery  harp-strings  of 
the  popular  passions,  have  enjoyed  a  better  recep- 
tion than  this  true,  tender,  and  holy  poet  ?  But 
secondly.  Is  not  this  true,  tender,  and  holy  poet 
partly  himself  to  blame  ?  Has  he  not  put  himself 
in  a  false  position  ?  Has  he  not  too  readily  lent 
himself  as  an  instrument  of  popular  excitement  ? 
Is  this  progress  of  his  altogether  a  proper,  a  poet's 
progress  ?  Would  Milton,  or  Cowper,  or  Words- 
worth have  submitted  to  it  ?  And  is  it  in  good 
taste  for  him  to  eke  out  his  orations  by  long 
extracts  from  his  own  poems?  Homer,  it  is  true, 
sang  his  own  verses;  but  he  did  it  for  food. 
Montgomery  recites  them,  but  it  is  for  fame. 

We  pass  now  gladly — as  we  did  in  thought  then 
— from  the  progress  to  the  poet-pilgrim  himself. 
We  have  long  admired  and  loved  James  Mont- 
gomery. We  loved  him  ere  we  could  admire  him : 
we  wept  under  his  spell  ere  we  did  either  the  one 
or  the  other.  We  will  not  soon  forget  the  Sabbat  h 
evening — it  was  in  golden  summer  tide — when  we 
first  heard  his  ''Grave"  repeated,  and  wept  as 
we  heard  it.  It  seemed  to  come,  as  it  professed 
to  come,  from  the  grave  itself — a  still  small  voice 
of  comfort  and  of  hope,  even  from  that  stem 
abyss.  It  was  a  fine  and  bold  idea  to  turn  the 
great  enemy  into  a  comforter,  and  elicit  such  a 
reply,  so  tender  and  submissive,  to  the  challenge, 
**  0  Grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ?  "  Triumphing 
in  prospect  over  the  Sun  himself,  the  grave  pro- 
claims the  superiority  and  immunity  of  the  soul-* 

The  Sun  is  but  a  spark  of  fire, 

A  transient  meteor  in  the  sky; 
But  thou  1  immortal  as  his  Sire, 

Shalt  never  die. 

Surely  no  well  in  the  wilderness  ever  sparkled  out 
to  the  thirsty  traveller  a  voice  more  musical,  more 
tender,  and  more  cheering,  than  this  which  Mont- 
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gomery  ednces  from  the  jaws  of  the  narrow  house. 
Soon  afterwards  we  became  acquainted  with  some  of 
his  other  small  pieces,  which  then  seized  and  which 
still  occupy  the  principal  place  in  our  regards. 
Indeed,  it  is  on  his  little  poems  that  the  per- 
manency of  his  fame  is  likely  to  rest,  as  it  is  into 
them  that  he  has  chiefly  shed  the  peculiarity  and 
the  beauty  of  his  genius.  James  Montgomery  has 
little  inventive  or  dramatic  power;  he  cannot 
write  an  epic:  none  of  his  larger  poems,  while 
some  are  bulky,  can  be  called  great ;  but  he  is  the 
best  writer  of  hymns,  (understanding  a  hymn 
simply  to  mean  a  short  religious  effusion,)  in  the 
language.  He  catches  the  transient  emotions  of 
the  pious  heart,  which  arise  in  the  calm  evening 
walk,  where  the  saint,  like  Isaac,  goes  out  into  the 
fields  to  meditate ;  or  under  the  still  and  star- 
fretted  midnight ;  or  on  his  **  own  delightful  bed ;" 
or  in  pensive  contemplations  of  the  '^  Common 
Lot ;"  or  under  the  Swiss  heaven,  where  evening 
hardly  closes  the  eye  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  stirs 
lake  Leman  8  waters  with  a  murmur  like  a 
sleeper's  prayer  :  wherever,  in  short,  piety  kindles 
into  the  poetic  feeling  such  emotions,  he  catches, 
refines,  and  embalms  in  his  snatches  of  lyric  song. 
.As  Wordsworth  has  expressed  sentiments  which 
the  "  solitary  lover  of  nature  was  unable  to  utter, 
save  with  glistening  eye  and  faltering  tongue,"  so 
Montgomery  has  given  poetic  form  and  words,  to 
breathings  and  pantings  of  the  Christian's  spirit, 
which  himself  never  suspected  to  be  poetical  at  all, 
till  he  saw  them  reflected  in  verse.  He  has  caught 
and  crystallized  the  tear  dropping  from  the  peni- 
tent's eye ;  he  has  echoed  the  burden  of  the  heart, 
sighing  with  gratitude  to  Heaven ;  he  has  arrested 
and  fixed  in  melody,  the  *^  upward  glancing  of  an 
eye,  when  none  but  God  is  near.*'  In  his  verse, 
and  in  Cowper  s,  the  poetry  of  ages  of  devotion 
has  broken  silence,  and  spoken  out.  Religion,  the 
most  poetical  of  all  things,  had,  for  a  long  season, 
been  divorced  from  song,  or  had  mistaken  pert 
jingle,  impudent  familiarity,  and  doggerel,  for  its 
genuine  voice.  It  was  reserved  for  the  bards  of 
Olney  and  Sheffield,  to  renew  and  to  strengthen  the 
lawful  and  holy  wedlock. 

Montgomery,  then,  is  a  religious  lyrist,  and  as 
such,  is  distinguished  by  many  peculiar  merits. 
His  first  quality  is  a  certain  quiet  simplicity  of 
language,  and  of  purpose.  His  is  not  the  ostenta- 
tious, elaborate,  and  systematic  simplicity  of 
Wordsworth ;  it  is  unobtrusive,  and  essential  to 
the  action  of  his  mind.  It  is  a  simplicity,  which 
the  diligent  student  of  Scripture  seldom  fails  to 
derive  from  its  pages,  particularly  from  its 
histories  and  its  psalms.  It  is  the  simplicity  of  a 
apirit  which  religion  has  subdued  as  weU  as 
elevated,  and  which  consciously  spreads  abroad  the 
wings  of  its  imagination,  under  the  eye  of  Grod. 
As  if  each  poem  were  a  prayer,  so  is  he  sedulous 
that  its  words  be  few  and  well  ordered.  In  short, 
his  is  not  so  much  the  simplicity  of  art,  nor  the 
simplicity  of  nature,  as  it  is  the  simplicity  of  faith. 
It  is  the  virgin  dress  of  one  of  the  white-robed 
priests  in  the  ancient  temple.  It  is  a  simplicity 
which,  by  easy  and  rapid  transition,  mounts  into 
bold  and  manly  enthusiasm.    One  is  reminded  of 


the  artless  sinkings  and  soarings,  Imgerings  and 
hurryings  of  David's  matchless  minstrdnes,  which 
come  and  go  like  the  sounds  of  music  borne  on  the 
wind.  Profound  insight  is  not  peculiarly  Mont- 
gomery's forte.  He  is  rather  a  seraph  than  a 
cherub ;  rather  a  burning  than  a  knowing  one. 
He  kneels ;  he  looks  upward  with  rapt  eye ;  he 
covers  at  times  his  lace  with  his  wing ;  hat  he 
does  not  ask  awful  questions,  or  cast  strong 
though  baffled  glances  into  the  solid  and  in- 
tolerable glory.  You  can  never  apply  to  him 
the  words  of  Gray.  He  never  has  "  passed  the 
bounds  of  flaming  space,  where  angels  tremble  as 
they  gaze."  He  has  never  invaded  those  lofty  but 
dangerous  regions  of  speculative  thought,  wheze 
some  have  dwelt  till  they  have  lost  all  of  pietj, 
save  its  grandeur  and  gloom.  He  does  not  reason, 
far  less  doubt,  on  the  subject  of  religion  at  all;  it 
is  his  only  to  wonder,  to  love,  to  weep,  and  to 
adore.  Sometimes,  but  seldom,  can  he  be  called 
a  sublime  writer.  In  his  **  Wanderer  of  Switze^ 
land,"  he  blows  a  bold  horn,  but  the  echoes  and 
the  avalanches  of  the  highest  Alps  will  not  answer 
or  fall  to  his  reveille.  In  his  "  Greenland,"  he 
expresses  but  faintly  the  poetry  of  Frost;  and  his 
line  is  often  cold  as  a  glacier.  His  "World 
before  the  Flood  "  is  a  misnomer.  It  is  not  the 
young  virgin  undrowned  world  it  professes  to  be. 
In  his  "West  Indies,"  there  is  more  of  ihe 
ardent  emancipator  than  of  the  poet ;  you  catch 
but  dimly,  through  its  correct  and  measared 
verse,  a  glimpse  of  Ethiopia,  a  dreadful  appel- 
lant, standing  with  one  shackled  foot  on  the 
rock  of  Gibndtar,  and  the  other  on  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  "stretching  forth  her  hands"  to 
an  avenging  God.  And  although,  in  the  horron 
of  the  middle  passage,  there  were  elements  of  poetiy, 
yet  it  was  a  poetry  which  our  author's  genius  is 
too  gentle  and  timid  fully  to  extract.  As  soon 
could  he  have  added  a  story  to  Ugolino's  tower, 
or  another  circle  to  the  Inferno,  as  have  painted 
that  pit  of  heat,  hunger,  and  howling  despair,  the 
hold  of  a  slave  vessel.  Let  him  have  his  praise, 
however,  as  the  constant  and  eloquent  fnend  of 
the  negro,  and  as  the  laureate  of  his  freedom.  The 
high  note  struck  at  first  by  Cowper  in  his  lines, 
"  I  would  not  have  a  slave,"  &c.,  it  was  reserved 
for  Montgomery  to  echo  and  swell  up,  in  reply  to 
the  full  diapason  of  the  liberty  of  Ham  s  children, 
proclaimed  in  all  the  isles  which  Britain  claims 
as  hers.  And  let  us  hope  that  he  will  be  rewarded 
before  the  close  of  his  existence,  by  hearing,  though 
it  were  in  an  ear  half-shut  in  death,  a  louder, 
deeper,  more  victorious  shout  springing  from 
emancipated  America,  and  of  saying,  like  Sim«J3 
of  old,  "  Lord,  now  let  thy  servant  depart  in  pei«» 
for  mine  eyes  have  seen  tJiy  salvation." 

The  plan  of  "  The  Pelican  Idand  "  was  an  nnfb^ 
tunate  one,  precluding  as  it  did  almost  entirtl/ 
human  interest,  and  rapid  vicissitude  of  efents; 
and  resting  its  power  principally  upon  the  descrip- 
tion of  foreign  objects,  and  of  slow  though  uiajesw 
processes  of  nature.  Once,  and  once  only,  in  y^ 
and  perhaps  in  any  of  his  poems,  does  he  rise  into 
the  rare  region  of  the  sublime.  It  is  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  sky  of  the  south,  a  subject  which 
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indeed  is  itself  inspiratiom.  And  yet,  in  that  solemn 
skf,  the  great  constellations,  hung  np  in  tlie  wonder- 
ing erening  air,  the  Dove,  the  Raven,  the  Ship  of 
Heaven,  ''sailing  from  Eternity ;"  the  Wolf,  '*  with 
eyes  of  lightning  watching  the  Centanx's  spear ;"  the 
Altar  blazing, ''  even  at  the  footsteps  of  Jehovah's 
throne;"  the  Cross,  "meek  emblem  of  Redeeming 
love,"  which  bends  at  midnight  as  when  they  were 
taking  down  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  which 
greeted  the  eye  of  Homboldt  as  he  sailed  over  the 
still  Pacific,  had  so  hung  and  so  burned  for  ages, 
and  no  poet  had  sung  their  praises.  Patience,  ye 
glorious  tremblers  I  In  a  page  of  this  **  Pelican 
Island,"  a  page  bright  as  your  own  beams,  and  like 
them  immortal,  shall  your  splendours  be  yet  in- 
scribed. This  passage,  which  floats  the  poem,  and 
will  long  memorize  Montgomeiy's  name,  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  the  poet  never  saw  but  in 
imagination  that  unspeakable  southern  midnight. 
And  yet  we  are  not  sure  but,  of  objects  so  tran- 
scendant,  the  ''  vision  of  our  own "  is  the  true 
vision,  and  the  vision  that  ought  to  be  perpetuated 
in  song.  For  our  parts,  we,  longing  as  we  have 
ever  done  to  see  the  Cross  of  the  South,  would  almost 
fear  to  have  our  longings  gratified,  and  to  find  the 
reality,  splendid  as  it  must  be,  substituted  for  that 
vast  image  of  bright  quivering  stars,  which  has  so 
long  loomed  before  our  imaginations^  and  so  often 
visited  our  dreams.  Indeed,  it  is  a  question,  in 
reference  to  objects  which  must,  even  when  seen, 
derive  their  interest  from  imagination,  whether 
they  be  not  best  seen  by  its  eye  alone. 

Among  Montgomery's  smaller  poemsi  the  finest 
is  the  "Stanzas  at  Midnight,"  composed  in 
Switzerland,  and  which  we  see  inserted  in  Long- 
fellow's beautiful  romance  of  Hyperion,  with  no 
notice  or  apparent  knowledge  of  their  authorship. 
They  describe  a  mood  of  his  own  mind  while  pass- 
ing a  night  among  the  Alps,  and  contain  a  faith- 
ful transcript  of  the  emotions  which,  thick  and 
sombre  as  tiie  shadows  of  the  mountains,  crossed 
his  soul  in  its  solitude.  There  are  no  words  of 
Foster  B,  which  to  us  possess  more  meaning  than 
that  simple  expression  in  his  first  essay,  ''  solemn 
meditations  of  the  night."  Nothing  in  spiritual 
history  is  more  interesting.  What  vast  tracts  of 
thought  does  the  mind  sometimes  traverse  when  it 
cannot  sleep!  What  ideas,  that  had  bashfully 
presented  themselves  in  the  light  of  day,  now  stand 
out  in  bold  relief  and  authoritative  dignity  I  How 
vividly  appear  before  us  the  memories  of  the  past ! 

How  do,  alas !  past  struggles  and  sins  return  to 
recollection,  rekindling  on  our  cheeks  their  first 
fierce  blushes  nnseen  in  the  darkness  1  How  new 
a  light  is  cast  upon  the  great  subjects  of  spiritual 
oontemplation  I  What  a  ''  browner  horror"  falls 
upon  the  throne  of  death,  and  the  pale  kingdoms 
of  the  grave!  What  projects  are  then  formed, 
what  darings  of  purpose  conceived,  and  how  faUy 
can  we  then  understand  the  meaning  of  the  poet, 

**  In  lonely  glens,  amid  the  roar  of  riven. 
When  the  still  nights  were  moonless,  have  I  known 
Joys  that  no  tongue  can  tell;  my  pale  lip  qnivers 
When  thought  revisits  them  !" 

And  when,  through  the  window,  looks  in  on  us 
one  full  glan^  of  <|  dear  large  star,  how  startUngly 


it  seems,  like  a  conscious,  mild,  yet  piercing  eye; 
how  strongly  it  points,  how  soothingly  it  mingles 
with  our  meditations,  and  as  with  a  leash  of  fire, 
leads  them  away  into  still  remoter  and  more 
mysterious  regions  of  thought  I  Such  a  medita- 
tion Montgomery  has  embodied  in  these  beautiful 
verses  :  but  then  he  is  up  amid  the  midnight  and 
all  its  stars;  he  b  out  amid  the  Alps,  and  is  catch- 
ing  on  his  brow  the  living  breath  of  that  rarest 
inspiration  which  moves  amid  them,  then  and 
then  alone* 

We  mentioned  Cowper  in  conjunction  with 
Montgomery  in  a  former  sentence.  They  resemble 
each  other  in  the  pious  purpose  and  general  sim- 
plicity of  their  writings,  but  otherwise  are  entirely 
distinct.  Cowper's  is  a  didactic,  Montgomery's  a 
romantic  piety.  Cowper's  is  a  gloomy,  Montgo- 
mery's a  cheerful  religion.  Cowper  has  in  him  a 
fierce  and  bitter  vein  of  satire,  often  irritating  into 
invective ;  we  find  no  traces  of  any  such  thing  in 
all  Montgomery's  writings.  Cowper's  withering 
denunciations  seem  shreds  of  Elijah's  mantle,  torn 
off  in  the  fiery  whirlwind.  Montgomery  is  ck>thed 
in  the  softer  garments,  and  breathes  the  gentler 
genius  of  the  new  economy.  And  as  poets,  Mont- 
gomery, with  more  imagination  and  elegance,  is 
entirely  destitute  of  the  rugged  strength  of  senti- 
ment, the  exquisite  keenness  of  observation,  the 
rich  humour  and  the  awful  personal  pathos  of 
Cowper. 

Montgomery's  hymns,  (properly  so  called,)  we  do 
not  much  admire.  They  are  adapted,  and  seem  writ- 
ten, for  such  an  assemblage  of  greasy  worshippers, 
such  lank-haired  young  men,  such  virgins  wise 
and  foolish,  such  children  small  and  great,  as 
meet  to  lift  up  their  **  most  sweet  voices"  within 
Methodistic  sanctuaries.  They  have  in  them 
often  a  false  gaUop  of  religious  sentimentalism. 
Their  unction  has  been  kept  too  long,  and  has  a 
savour  not  of  the  sweetest  :  they  abound  less 
indeed  than  many  of  their  class,  in  such  endearing 
epithets  as  "dear  Lord,'-  « dear  Christ,"  "sweet 
Jesus,"  &c ;  but  are  not  entirely  free  from  these 
childish  decorations.  A  stem  Scottish  taste, 
accustomed  to  admire  such  effusions  as  the  Dies 
Ine,  and  to  sing  such  productions  as  our  rough 
and  manly  Psalms,  and  our  sweet  and  unpretend- 
ing Paraphrases,  cannot  away  with  the  twopenny 
trump  of  the  English  devotional  hymn,  degraded 
by  recollections  of  Watts'  Psahns,  Wesley,  Tate, 
and  Brady,  even  when  it  is  touched  by  the  master 
hands  of  a  Cowper  or  a  Montgomery.  That  one 
song,  sung  by  the  solitary  Jewish  maiden  in 
IvaoJioe,  (surely  the  sweetest  strain  ever  uttered 
since  the  spoilers  of  Judah  did  by  Babel's  streams 
require  of  its  captives  a  song,  and  were  answered 
in  that  melting  melody  which  has  drawn  the  tears 
and  praises  of  all  time,)  is  worth  all  the  h3rmn- 
books  that  were  ever  composed.  Montgomery's 
true  hymns,  are  those  whidi  bear  not  the  name, 
but  which  sing,  and  for  ever  wUl  sing,  their  own 
quiet  tune  to  simple  and  pious  spirits. 

Of  Montgomery's  prose  we  might  say  much 
that  was  favourable.  It  is  truly  "  Prose  by  a 
Poet,"  to  borrow  the  title  of  one  of  his  works.  You 
see  the  poet  every  now  and  then  dropping  bis 
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xnasky  and  showing  his  liaming  eyes.  It  is 
enoogh  of  itself  to  eonfate  the  vnlgar  prejudice 
against  the  prose  of  poets.  Who  indeed  bat  a 
poet  has  ever  written,  or  can  ever  write  good 
prose,  prose  that  will  live?  What  prose,  to  take 
bat  one  example,  is  comparable  to  the  prose  of 
Shakspere — many  of  whose  very  best  passages, 
as  Hamlet's  description  of  man,  Falstaff's  death, 
the  speech  of  Bnitns,  that  dreadful  grace  before 
meat  of  Timon,  which  is  of  misanthropy  the 
qnaintest  and  most  appalling  quintessence,  and 
seems  fit  to  have  preceded  a  supper  in  Eblis,  &c. 
aro  not  in  rerse  ?  Montgomery's  prose  criticism 
we  value  less  for  its  exposition  of  principles,  or 
for  its  originality,  in  which  respects  it  is  deficient, 
than  for  its  generous  and  eloquent  enthusiasm. 
It  is  delightful  to  find  in  an  author,  who  had  so  to 
straggle  up  his  way  to  distinction,  such  a  fresh 
and  constant  sympathy  with  the  success  and  the 
merits  of  others.  In  this  point  he  reminds  us  of 
Shelley,  who,  hurled  down  at  one  time,  by  uni- 
versal acclamation,  into  the  lowest  abyss  of  con- 
tempt, both  as  an  author  and  a  man,  could  look 
up  from  it,  to  breathe  sincero  admiration  toward 
those  who  had  usurped  the  place  in  public  favour 
to  which  he  vras,  and  knew  he  was,  entitled. 
We  aro  not  reminded  of  the  Lakers,  whose  tarn- 
like  narrowness  of  critical  spirit  is  the  worst  and 
weakest  featuro  in  their  characters.  Truly  a 
great  mind  never  looks  so  contemptible  as  when, 
stooping  from  its  pride  of  place,  it  exchanges  its 
own  high  aspirations  after  fame,  for  poor  mouse- 
like nibblings  at  the  reputation  of  othei*B. 

Many  tributes  have  been  paid  of  late  years  to 
the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  The  lips  of  Coleridge 
have  waxed  eloquent  in  its  praise  ;  Southey  and 
Macaulay  have  hero  embraced  each  other ; 
Cheever,  from  America,  has  uttered  a  powerful 
sound  in  proclamation  of  its  unmatched  merits : 
but  we  aro  mistaken  if  its  finest  panegyric  be  not 
that  contained  in  Montgomery's  preface,  prefixed 
to  the  Glasgow  edition.  In  it  all  the  thankfulness 
cherished  from  childhood,  in  a  poet's  and  a  Chris- 
tian's heart,  toward  this  benign  and  beautiful 
book,  comes  gushing  forth;  and  he  closes  the 
tribute  with  the  air  of  one  who  has  rolieved  him- 
self from  a  deep  burden  of  gratitude.  Indeed, 
this  is  the  proper  feeling  to  be  entertained  toward 
all  works  of  genius ;  and  an  envious  or  malign 
criticism  upon  such  is  not  so  much  a  defset  in  the 
intellect  as  it  is  a  sin  of  the  heart.  It  is  a  blow 
struck  in  the  face  of  a  benefactor.  A  great  author 
is  one  who  lays  a  priceless  troasure  at  our  door ; 
and  if  we  at  once  nject  the  boon  and  spurn  the 
giver,  ours  is  not  an  error  simply,  it  is  a  deadly 
crime. 

The  mention  of  Banyan  and  Montgomery  in 
conjunction,  irresistibly  rominds  us  of  a  writer 
who  much  resembles  the  one,  and  into  whom  the 
spirit  of  the  other  seems  absolutely  to  have  trans- 
migrated :  we  mean  Maiy  Howitt  She  resembles 
Montgomery  principally  in  the  amiable  light  in 
which  she  presents  the  spirit   of   Christianity. 


Hero  the  Moravian  and  the  Friend  aro  finely  at 
one.    Their    religion  is  no  diro    fatalism,  like 
Foster's ;  it  is  no  gloomy  reservoir  of  aU  morbid 
and  unhappy  feelhigSy  disappointed  hopes,  baffled 
purposes,  despairing    prospects,  turning  toward 
heaven,  in  their  extremity,  for  comfort,  as  it  is 
with  a  very  numerous  class  of  authors.    It  is  a 
glad  sunbeam  from  the  womb  of  the  morning, 
kindling  all  natun  and  life  into  smiles.    It  is 
a  meek,  womanlike  presence  in  the  chamber  of 
earth,  which  meanwhile  beautifies,  and  shall  yet 
redeem  and    restoro  it — ^by  its  very  gentleness 
righting  all  its  wrongs,  curing  all  its  evils,  and 
wiping  away  all  its  tescrs.    Had  but  this  faitb 
been  shown  more  folly  to  the  sick  soul  of  Cowper ! 
wero  it  but  shown  more  widely  to  tke  sick  soul 
of  earth. 

Soon 
Every  sprite  beneath  tbe  moon 
Woald  repent  its  envy  vain. 
And  the  earth  grow  yonng  again. 

And  how  like  is  Mary  Howitt  to  Banyan! 
Like  him,  she  is  the  most  sublime  of  the  simple, 
and  the  most  simple  of  the  sublime ;  the  most 
literal,  and  the  most  imaginative,  of  wiiteit. 
Hen  and  his  aro  but  a  few  quiet  words:  but  they 
have  the  eflect  of  **  Open  Sesame ;"  they  conduct 
into  deep  caverns  of  feeling  and  of  thought,  to 
open  wUch  ten  thousand  mediocrists  behind  are 
bawling  their  big-mouthed  talk  in  vain.  In 
*'  Marion's  Pilgrimage,"  (thanks  to  the  kind  and 
gifted  young  friend  who  lately  introduced  ns  to 
this  beautiful  poem,)  we  have  a  minor  **  IHlgtim's 
Progress,"  whero  Christianity  is  represented  as  a 
child  going  forth  on  a  mission  to  earth,  mingling 
with  and  mitigating  all  its  evils ;  and  is  left,  at 
the  close,  still  wandering  on  in  this  her  high 
calling.  The  allegory  is  not,  any  more  than  in 
Bunyan,  strictly  preserved  ;  for  Marion  is  at 
once  Christianity  personified  and  a  Christian  per- 
son, who  alludes  to  Scriptnro  events,  and  talks  in 
Scripturo  language ;  but  the  rimplicity,  the  ehild- 
Ukeness,  and  the  sweetness,  aro  those  of  tiie  g«ntle 
dreamer  of  Elstowe.  Why  does  she  not  more 
frequently  lean  down  her  head  upon  his  inainred 
piUow? 

We  rotum  to  James  Montgomery  only  to  bid 
him  farowell.  He  is  one  of  the  few  lingering  stars 
in  a  very  rich  constellation  of  poets.  Byron,  Cole- 
ridge, Southey,  Crabbe,  Campbell,  Shdiey,  Keats, 
&c.  aro  gone :  some  burst  to  shiven  by  their  own 
impetuous  motion;  others,  in  the  course  of  nature, 
having  simply  ceased  to  shine.  Three  of  that 
cluster  yet  remain,  in  Wordsworth,  Moore,  and 
Montgomery.  Let  us,  without  absurdly  and 
malignantly  denying  merit  to  our  rising  lumi- 
naries, (some  of  whom,  such  as  Browning,  Tenny- 
son, and  Baillie,  we  hope  yet  to  see  emulating  tbe 
very  highest  of  the  departed,)  with  peculiar 
tenderness  cherish  these,  both  for  their  own  sakce, 
and  as  still  linking  us  to  a  period  in  our  literarr 
history  so  splendid. 
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CHAPTBR  I. 

PflUttnts  mnut  weep, 

And  kings  endure; 

That  is  a  fate  that  none  can  cure. 
Yet  Spring  doeth  all  she  can,  I  trow : 

3he  briogeth  bright  hoiuiB, 

She  weaveth  sweet  flowers, 

She  dresseth  her  bowers. 
For  all  below.  Proctor. 

Habtikoton  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  villages  of 
the  county  of  Sossex,  where  pleasant  villages 
abound.  No  where  is  brighter  verdure  to  be  met 
with ;  no  where  a  clearer  or  more  rapid  stream. 
The  district,  in  a  green  nook  of  which  it  lies 
imbedded,  is  essentially  rural.  For  ten  miles 
round,  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  factory  is  in 
existence.  No  mechanic  employs  more  than  his 
single  pair  of  hands,  whether  shoemaker,  saddler, 
wheelwright,  or  carpenter. 

The  main  cause,  however,  of  the  cheerful  aspect 
of  Hartington  is  a  pleasant  village  green ;  having 
at  one  extremity  a  group  of  fine  lime  trees,  whose 
bloeeoms  form  the  sustenance  of  all  the  beehives 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  whose  shade  the 
refuge  of  the  village  children  during  the  six 
brighter  months  of  tJbLe  year ;  and  at  the  other,  a 
duck-pond,  the  watering-place  and  rendezvous  of 
all  the  carters  and  cowboys  of  the  place. 

On  a  strip  of  ground  beyond  the  road  skirting 
one  portion  of  the  green,  is  a  saw-pit,  surrounded  by 
the  usual  depository  of  planks  and  timber ;  a  happy 
resource  for  the  urchins  of  Hartington,  to  form 
see-saws,  or  benches  when  weary  of  flinging  stones 
fX  the  ducks  and  injuring  the  branches  of  ike  lime 
trees. 

Around  the  green  are  dotted  the  more  thriving 
and  sightly  cottages  of  the  village  ;  and,  at  a 
turning  of  the  lane  leading  from  its  southernmost 
comer,  you  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  wicket-gate  of 
the  churchyard :  the  curious  old  Saxon  church, 
of  sandstone,  standing  a  trifle  back  from  the 
road  ;  its  stunted  tower  so  completely  oveigrown 
with  ivy,  that  it  might  almost  pass  for  a  pollard 
of  one  of  the  stately  chestnuts  surrounding  the 
venerable  structure. 

This  lane,  by  the  way,  forms  the  chief  causeway 
of  the  place.  For,  independent  of  the  grand  dis- 
tinction which  entitles  it  to  be  called  Churcli-lane, 
both  the  blacksmith  and  wheelwright,  —  the 
two  kings  of  Hartington,  have  their  workshops 
therein ;  as  may  be  inferred,  even  at  a  distance, 
from  a  variety  of  old  broken  wheels,  deficient 
some  in  spoke  and  some  in  tyer,  that  lie  crushing 
the  hawUiorn  hedge  opposite  the  house  nearest 
the  church :  while  a  little  farther  on,  the  hedge 
is  not  only  crushed  but  withered  by  the  emana- 
tions of  the  adjoining  forge. 

In  compensation  for  the  mischief,  however,  the 
blacksmith*s  shop  throws  ever  and  anon  a  cheerful 
glow  upon  the  surrounding  objects,  which,  in 
winter-time,  assume  far  from  an  agreeable  aspect; 
thjinks  to  an  overflowing  or  rather  everflowing 


ditch :  the  oozings  of  the  duck-pond  on  the  green 
making  their  way  to  the  stream  that  ripples 
athwart  the  bottom  of  the  lane, — ^rendering  it,  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  plashy,  muddy,  and  hard 
to  pass. 

Still,  as  has  been  said  before,  the  green,  situated 
at  the  highest  point  of  the  village,  is  an  unusually 
pleasant  spot.  On  emerging  into  it  from  Warling- 
wood,  some  miles  in  depth,  in  the  skirts  of  which 
Hartington  lies  nestled,  tiie  broad  sunshine,  en- 
hanced by  such  continuous  shade,  often  appears 
too  bright  to  live  in. 

And  then,  after  the  stillness  of  the  wood,  where 
nothing  louder  than  the  song  of  the  birds  is  ever 
audible,,  the  village  appears  so  wide  awake  ! 
There  is  so  much  life  in  the  laughter  of  the  carters, 
the  whooping  of  the  cowboysy  the  clang  of  the 
anvil,  the  mallet  of  the  wheelwright,  the  grinding 
of  the  sawyer ;  the 

Village  children  jast  let  loose  f^m  school, 
The  noisy  geese  that  gabble  in  the  pool. 
The    very  dunghiU-cock   that  struts  and  crows 
before  the  door  of  the  little  public-house  of  the 
Black  Lion,  makes  more  noise  in  a  day  than  any 
three  of  his  species  elsewhere  in  tlie  county. 

From  all  this  it  will  be  inferred  that  Harting- 
ton is  a  thriving  spot.  It  was  so,  at  least.  Thirty 
years  ago,  it  might  be  cited  as  exceeding  pros- 
perous. The  laxger  half  of  the  village  belonged 
to  Sir  Clement  Colston,  who  resided  at  an  old- 
fasliloned  manor-house  about  a  mile  distant ;  and 
the  old  baronet  being  a  kind-hearted  and  careless 
landlord,  letting  people  and  things  about  him  go 
their  own  way  and  do  as  their  fathers  had  done 
before  them,  if  he  did  not  interfere  to  repair  their 
houses  or  amend  their  system  of  morals  or  educa- 
tion, at  least  he  neither  raised  their  rent  nor 
depressed  their  spirits. 

The  consequence  was  that  they  flourished.  All 
that  they  did,  whether  as  husbandmen  or  artisans, 
was  done  in  the  clumsiest  and  most  slovenly 
way.  But  it  answered.  The  system  worked  well. 
The  unpruned  branches  bore  fruit  in  due  season. 
Extreme  poverty  was  as  unknown  at  Hartington 
as  extreme  comfort.  The  venerable  father  of  Sir 
Clement  might  have  protruded  his  well-wigged 
head  from  the  huge  slate  stone  under  wluch  he 
reposed  in  peace  in  the  parish  church,  without 
finding  so  much  as  a  new  hovel  on  his  property ; 
but  he  might  have  laid  it  down  again  after  his 
survey,  satisfied  that  his  tenants  were  not  a  jot 
worse  off  than  when  he  bequeathed  them  to  his  son. 
Far  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  Helots  of  many  a 
more  theoretic  and  more  active  country  baronet. 

Among  strangers  in  tlie  county.  Sir  Clement 
passed  for  an  old  bachelor.  And  no  wonder ;  for 
nothing  could  be  more  bachelor-like  than  his  ways 
and  appearance.  But  the  families  coeval  with 
his  own,  knew  better ;  and  w^ere  disposed  indeed 
to  retrace  the  oddity  of  his  habits  to  having  been 
as  much  married  as  po8sibIe,^*manied  to  a  woman 
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who  gave  him  so  sickening  a  dose  of  matrimonj, 
that  on  her  decease,  at  the  cloee  of  a  couple  of 
unquiet  years,  he  had  relapsed  at  once  into  the 
habits  of  his  single  life,  in  order  to  drive  from  his 
mind  all  trace  of  the  overbearing,  restless  Lady 
Margaret  Colston,  who,  during  her  wedded  life, 
had  taken  care  not  to  spend  two  days  at  his 
country-seat ;  and  whom,  at  her  deatl^  he  was 
equally  careful  to  inter  in  the  gay  city  in  which 
her  soul  delighted,  in  order  that  nothing  at  Hart- 
ington  might  ever  serve  to  remind  him  of  a  person 
BO  disagreeable. 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  people  should  forget 
he  had  been  married.  He  had  almost  forgotten  it 
himself.  Forty  years  of  profound  peace  had 
happily  obliterated  all  remembrance  of  those 
unquiet  days,  when  he  was  racketed  from  one 
watering-place  to  another,  from  London  to  Paris, 
from  Paris  to  Naples,  without  rest  or  intermission; 
distracted  by  the  balls,  operas,  and  masquerades 
of  half  the  capitals  in  Europe.  In  the  joy  of  his 
release,  the  widower  had  probably  made  some 
secret  vow  that,  being  his  own  master  again, 
nothing  should  induce  him  a  second  time  to 
renounce  the  ease  and  comfort  of  a  country  life  ; 
for,  from  the  day  he  returned  to  Hartington  Hall 
after  his  lady's  funeral,  he  was  never  known 
to  quit  the  precincts.  An  easy  walk,  an  easy 
ride,  an  easy  drive,  constituted  the  pleasures  of 
his  tranquil  life.  Early  hours  and  moderate  diet, 
old-fashioned  books  and  old-fashioned  habits,  satis- 
fied his  unambitious  mind;  the  sort  of  yea-nay 
existence  that  makes  neither  friend  nor  enemy. 

But  it  is  under  the  sceptre  of  such  country 
gentlemen  that  our  oaks  acquire  giant  growth, 
that  a  few  village  greens  are  left  unencroached 
upon  by  the  lord  of  the  manor ;  and  that  such 
highways  or  rather  bjrways  as  the  Church-lane 
of  Hartington,  are  left  to  put  to  the  proof  the 
pattens  and  patience  of  the  church-going  old 
dames  of  the  parish. 

The  crossest  of  them,  however,  never  uttered  a 
word  of  displeasure  against  Sir  Clement.  The 
quiet,  little  old  gentleman  was  the  idol  of  his 
tenants ;  half  of  whom  had  never  exchanged  a 
word  with  him,  though  for  nearly  half  a  century 
he  had  dwelt  upon  his  estate.  But  in  England 
this  is  no  uncommon  thing ;  and  many  are  the 
men  who  lead  the  life  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  without 
having  been  cast  away  on  an  uninhabited  island. 

The  only  person  with  whom  he  lived  in  habits 
of  intimacy,  was  the  parson  of  the  parish,  an  old 
college  chum,  whose  temper  and  pursuits  were 
nearly  as  torpid  as  his  own.  In  youth,  both  of 
them  had  been  fond  of  fishing ;  in  age,  both  of 
them  w^ere  zealous  antiquaries;  and  they  met 
daily  and  talked  of  the  things  of  this  world  as 
though  they  dwelt  in  another ;  a  little  to  the  indig- 
nation of  Mrs.  Wigswell,  the  rector's  wife,  who 
saw  no  reason  why  a  man  of  Sir  Clement  Colston's 
fortune,  and  a  beneficed  clergyman  like  her  hus- 
band, should  not  extend  the  sphere  of  their  hospi- 
talities, and  live  like  the  rest  of  their  neighbours. 
She  was  forced,  however,  to  limit  her  appeab 
for  sympathy  to  letters  to  her  married  daughters 
in  Loudon ;  for,  at  Hartington^  what  auditor  could 


she  have  found  for  gnimhlings  against  the  rector 
or  lord  of  the  manor?  Both  were  so  good  to 
the  poor,  so  kind  to  their  servants,  and  so  guiltless 
of  offence  to  man  or  beast,  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
parish,  they  could  do  no  wrong.  'Madam  Wigs- 
well  herself,  indeed,  passed  for  '^a  little  uppish, 
and  a  bit  of  a  skinflint ;  *'  but  not  a  tongue  was 
ever  wagged  against  the  parson  or  his  patron. 

Among  those  by  whom  this  species  of  steeple- 
loyalty  was  mainly  upheld,  was  the  parish-clerk ; 
not  in  an  abject  spirit,  but  in  pure  thankfulness 
for  having  been,  for  the  last  five-and-twenty  yean, 
an  object  of  bounty  to  both.  And,  in  his  turn, 
John  Downing  was  a  man  who  had  some  need  of 
bounty.  In  the  uneventful  history  of  the  village, 
his  was  the  tragic  tale.  When  a  young  man, 
struggling  with  the  world,  and  having  four  children 
to  maintain  out  of  the  humble  fees  of  his  clerkhood, 
he  had  been  deprived  of  the  best  of  wives,  a  pretty 
young  woman  of  five-and-twenty,  by  an  accident 
which  still  served  to  excite  on  winter  nights  the 
sympathy  of  the  firesides  of  Hartington.  By  the 
carelessness  of  a  drunken  nurse  attending  upon 
her  fourth  confinement,  she  was  burnt  to  death ; 
surviving  the  sad  catastrophe  only  long  enough  to 
increase  the  anguish  of  the  survivors. 

To  nurse  her  in  her  last  moments,  the  dster  of 
her  husband,  who  inhabited  a  village  about  eight 
miles  from  Hartington,  had  hastened  to  his  assis- 
tance ;  and,  when  her  sufferings  were  relieved  br 
death,  the  good  woman  had  mercifully  accepted 
the  charge  of  the  motherless  infant. 

Better  had  she  extended  her  kindness  to  two 
others,  who  were  scarcely  able  to  run  alone ! 
Heaven,  however,  did  for  them  what  the  circum- 
stances of  the  husband  of  Dame  Harman  did  not 
allow.  Heaven  took  the  helpless  children  to 
itself  I  Within  five  years  after  the  loss  of  his 
wife,  John  Downing  had  but  two  children  re- 
maining,— Jack,  his  eldest  bom,  a  fine  robust 
boy,  well  qualified  to  defy  the  rubs  of  life,  whether 
of  indigestion  or  starvation;  and  Luke,  Dame 
Harman's  adopted,  whom  his  father  would  luve 
been  content  to  receive  home  again,  now  that  the 
feebleness  of  his  infancy  was  past.  But  ihe  bo/s 
attachment  to  the  young  cousins  at  Norcroft, 
among  whom  he  had  been  reared,  and  the  cuffs 
his  milksop  habits  were  apt  to  provoke  from  the 
rough  hand  of  his  sturdy  elder  brother,  rendered  the 
chfiuige  hazardous  ;  and  the  poor  clerk  w^s  conse- 
quently obliged  to  solicit  for  the  boy  who  had  be«i 
so  tenderly  recommended  to  him  on  her  deathbed  bj 
his  unfortunate  wife,  the  continued  harbour  of  bis 
sister  and  brother-in-law.  Till  ten  years  old,  there- 
fore, Luke  remained  at  Norcroft,  doing  errands 
about  his  imcle's  farm,  and  scouted  as  a  poor 
relation  by  all  the  family  except  a  little  dri 
named  Esther,  a  year  younger  than  himself,  who 
comforted  him,  by  her  overweening  affection,  for 
his  troubles,  past,  present,  or  to  come. 

The  first  ffreat  trouble,  however,  of  which  he 
was  conscious,  was  hb  final  banishment  from 
Norcroft.  After  a  time,  matters  went  ill  with  the 
Harmans.  They  were  forced  to  give  up  the  greater 
portion  of  the  land  they  rented  from  a  les»  in- 
dulgent  laudlord  than  Sir  Clement  Colston ;  9iid 
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get  rid  of  their  supernumerary  labourers  and 
sickly  nephew.  Willingly  would  Downing  have 
paid  for  the  keep  of  his  boy.  But  as  it  sometimes 
occurs  in  a  higher  walk  of  life,  his  kinsfolk  were 
too  proud  to  receive  money  for  what  they  were 
too  poor  to  give  for  nothing ;  and  Luke  was  trans- 
ferred back  to  Hartington,  to  receive  from  his 
father  those  rudiments  of  learning  which  Downing, 
as  became  a  parish  clerk,  assured  him  were  better 
than  house  or  land. 

He  had  enforced  the  same  axiom  upon  Jack. 
But  the  bolder  boy  dissented  in  toto.  Because 
neither  house  nor  land  was  to  be  his  portion,  why 
was  he  forced  to  accept  a  horn- book  in  their 
stead  1  He  would  not  learn.  Nothing  and  nobody 
could  make  him  learn];  not  even  his  father,  who 
wasted  both  argument  and  coercion  in  the  attempt. 
Jack  was  thrashed  and  Jack  was  lectured :  but 
he  still  persisted  in  believing  that  bird-nesting  and 
wiring  hares,  rather  than  ABC,  were  the 
only  pleasant  substitute  for  lands  and  houses. 

It  is  true  the  situation  of  Downing's  cottage  on 
the  vei^e  of  Warling-wood,  was  peculiarly  pro- 
pitious to  the  development  of  this  opinion.  The 
wood  was  such  a  capital  covert  for  his  truancies ! 
There^  Jack  was  able  at  all  seasons  to  defy  his 
father^s  researches.  He  knew  every  tree  and 
every  step  of  it ;  besides  bypaths  and  even  runs 
through  the  underwood,  made  by  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  but  not  the  less  available  to  the  urchins  of 
the  village.  The  wood  was  in  fact  the  natural 
home  of  Jack. 

A  savage  wildness  ronnd  him  hung. 
As  of  a  dweller-oat  of  doors ; 
for  the  avocation  of  his  father  rendering  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  be  followed  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  by  an  ill-conditioned  boy  of  fourteen, 
lacking  the  exterior  decency  indispensable  to  even 
the  most  minor  of  minor  ministrants  to  the  clerical 
calling,  there  were  many  hours  of  the  day  in 
which  Jack  Downing  had  every  excuse  for  slinking 
along  the  brook-side,  watching  his  opportunity, 
(as  his  enemies  averred,)  for  tickling  the  trout  of 
the  preserved  stream,  or  stealing  oflP  into  the  wood 
in  search  of  squirrel's  nests.  For  these  purposes, 
the  clerk's  cottage  was  favourably  situated;  in 
the  midst  of  a  patch  of  garden  ground  at  the 
bottom  of  Church-lane,  divided  from  the  stream 
only  by  a  margent  of  short,  green  turf,  dotted  with 
straggling  alder  bushes, — a  margent  widening 
here  and  there  almost  into  a  little  valley,  still 
shrubby  and  still  verdant,  for  nearly  a  mile,  till 
it  entered  at  one  extremity  the  precincts  of  Hart- 
ington  -Park,  and  at  the  other  afforded  a  short 
cut  to  the  nearest  market-town.  Sloping  upward 
from  this  riband  of  velvet-like  herbage  commenced 
the  limits  of  Warling-wood ;  and  Jack  Downing 
had  consequently  a  safe  covert  for  his  double 
depredations. 

It  was  just  when  his  father's  indignation  was 
at  the  hottest  against  him,  in  consequence  of  a 
domiciliary  visit  made  to  the  cottage  by  Sir 
Clement's  keepers,  accompanied  by  the  constable, 
to  search  for  a  brace  of  trout  which  had  been 
seen  thrust  into  a  basket  of  grass  by  Master  Jack, 
In  the  twilight  of  a  fine  midsummer  moniing  on 


the  banks  of  the  stream,  (known  in  the  village  by 
the  name  of  the  Hams,)  and  of  which  nothing  was 
found  but  tlie  baskets  filled  with  grass  and  the 
fishy  odour  left  behind  them,  that  Luke  was 
despatched  home  from  Norcroft,  to  profit  by  the 
admonitions  against  picking  and  stealing  bestowed 
upon  his  elder  brother. 

The  moment  was  imluckyfor  the  boy's  inaugu- 
ration at  the  cottage.  The  sudden  change  from 
a  household  governed  by  the  experienced  hand  of 
his  aunt  and  the  gentle  tendance  of  Esther,  to  a 
spot  lacking  all  aid  of  womanly  housewifery,  was 
far  from  pleasant.  He  did  not  feel  at  home  there ; 
he  could  not  feel  at  home  there  ;  and,  when  forced 
to  become  a  witness  of  the  furious  altercations 
between  his  father  and  brother,  his  gentle  nature 
shrank,  as  if  touched  with  a  hot  iron.  The  very 
names  he  heard  applied  to  his  brother,  were  new 
to  his  ear.  But  more  abhorrent  still  were  those 
which  Jack  soon  began  to  apply  to  himself, — as  a 
poor,  pitiful,  sneaking  urchhi,  who,  after  eating 
beggai^s  bread  at  his  uncle's  table,  was  returned 
as  worthless  on  the  hands  of  his  father.  To  the 
young  ruffian  of  Warling-wood,  the  poor  boy 
seemed  an  instinctive  object  of  hatred.  Luke  had 
seen  him  brought  to  shame  ;  Luke  had  seen  him 
chastised  by  his  father.  He  had  been  specifi- 
cally warned  to  avoid  corrupting  ^the  morals  of 
a  brother  more  righteous  than  himself;  had 
been  told,  that  in  the  event  of  his  persisting  in  his 
evil  ways,  his  father's  savings  as  well  as  his  father's 
love,  would  be  for  the  youngling.  Every  thing, 
in  short,  had  been  done,  as  is  too  often  tiie  case 
among  injudicious  relatives,  to  create  dissension 
between  the  brothers. 

Luke  was  bitterly  disappointed.  It  had  been 
his  consolation  for  losing  the  company  of  Esther 
on  his  return  home,  that  he  should  obtain  that  of 
his  brother ;  and  he  had  created  a  great  joy  to 
himself  out  of  the  endearments  of  brother-love. 
The  rough  entreatment  of  his  harsh,  hob-nailed, 
elder  cousins  had  often  caused  him  to  sigh  after  a 
defender, — ^a  defender  and  friend,  such  as  an  elder 
brother  could  not  fail  to  be  ;  a  friend  who  would 
admit  him  to  a  share  of  his  pastimes,  and  whose  bur- 
dens and  toils  he  would  rejoice  to  share  in  return.  * 

But  this  was  not  to  be.  He  soon  found  that 
he  was  to  be  as  lonely  at  home  as  he  had  been'at 
Norcroft.  Jack  regarded  him  as  the  spy  who 
was  to  obtain  reward  by  denouncing  his  mis- 
doings ;  a  Benjamin,  to  whom  was  destined  a 
double  mess,  purloined  from  his  share.  And  right 
glad  was  poor  Luke  whenever  his  brother  did  set 
forth,  during  their  father's  absence,  upon  one  of 
his  marauding  expeditions;  not  that  he  might 
betray  his  fault,  but  that  he  might  be  at  liberty  to 
follow  unmolested  his  own  more  harmless  devices. 

For  his  spirit  of  orderliness  had  already  devised 
means  of  adding  to  the  comfort  of  the  family. 
Though  little  more  tlian  twelve  years  old,  Luke 
was  an  active  and  intelligent  lad ;  and  the  indus- 
trious habits  in  which  he  had  been  reared  by  the 
Harmans  enabled  him  to  turn  to  advantage  the 
intervals  of  the  tasks  of  reading  and  writing,  set 
him  by  hb  fatlier.  By  his  zeal,  the  cottage  was 
whitewashed.    By  his  zeal,  the  floor  was  new  laid. 
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the  furniture  repaired  and  rubbed^  the  broken 
panes  replaced,  the  thatch  mended.  A  very  small 
outlay,  and  a  great  deal  of  spirit  and  intelligence, 
sufficed  to  impart  a  completely  new  aspect  to  the 
place.  From  the  day  of  his  wife's  death,  Down- 
ing had  never  cared  for  such  Uiings,  but  suffered 
his  house  to  fall  into  decay.  Being  a  great  gar- 
dener, the  little  leisure  he  could  command  was 
devoted  to  his  out-door  belongings ;  and  so  long 
as  his  early  vegetables  flourished,  he  had  never 
troubled  his  head  about  the  dilapidation  of  his  pre- 
mises, till  the  activity  of  his  younger  boy  placed 
them  before  him  in  tiie  state  they  ought  to  be. 

The  satisfaction  he  evinced  on  the  occasion,  how- 
ever, served  only  to  stir  up  further  strife  between 
Jack  and  his  family.  Encouraged  by  his  father^s 
praise,  Luke  took  upon  himself  thencefor>vard  the 
charge  of  the  liouse  :  and  though  the  elder  brother 
declared  the  tasks  he  adopted  to  be  just  fit  for 
such  a  milksop,  who  was  good  only  to  roast,  and 
boil,  and  wash,  and  mend,  he  was  not  the  less 
jealous  of  the  affection  which  these  aids  and  endea- 
vours obtained  for  the  new-comer  from  the  old 
clerk. 

Luke,  however,  was  content.  Finding  that  no- 
thing like  brotherly  love  was  to  be  won  from  the 
uncouth  Jack,  he  satisfied  himself  with  the  fond- 
ness lavished  upon  him  by  one  who,  since  the 
deatli  of  his  poor  wife,  liad  found  no  object  of 
attachment,  and  devoted  himself  witli  all  his  heart 
and  soul  to  his  father.  Submissive  as  he  was  in- 
dustrious, his  parent's  slightest  wishes  were  fore- 
stalled ;  and  the  poor  clerk,  who  had  been  afraid 
of  incurring  an  additional  burden,  soon  found  that 
he  had  obtained  a  faithful  servant  as  well  as  a 
loving  child. 

And  then,  Luke  evinced  as  much  sympathy  in 
his  pleasures  as  zeal  in  his  service.  Luke  assisted 
him  in  his  garden,  and  was  as  proud  as  himself  of 
his  cauliflowers  and  prize  carnations ;  and  yet,  of 
evenings,  worked  so  hard  with  him  at  his  lessons, 
that,  by  the  time  the  lad  entered  his  fifteenth  year, 
no  one — not  even  the  parson  of  the  parish  —  dis- 
puted John  Downing's  assertion,  that  at  his  death, 
or  when  he  became  too  infirm  to  officiate,  Luke 
,  would  be  fully  qualified  to  succeed  him  in  his 
clerkly  vocation. 

"  A  pleasant  life,  and  I  wish  the  spoony  joy 
on 't !"  was  Jack's  comment  on  the  announcement, 
when  twitted  with  it  by  some  of  his  loose  com- 
panions. "  Thank  God,  /  knew  better  than  ever 
to  learn  to  sign  my  name !  Readin'  and  writin' 
for  them  as  is  fond  on  'em, — free  air  and  a  fair 
field  for  me; — none  the  worse  if  the  hares  come 
a-feedin'  there  of  evenings.  As  to  spendin'  the 
best  o' one's  days  in  bawlin'  *Amen!'  for  the 
chriatenin'  of  a  pack  o'  squallin'  bantlings,  or 
listenin'  to  the  toll  o'  the  bell  for  shovellin'  poor 
folks  into  their  last  home,  'twasn't  thai  for  which 
God  Almighty  made  me,  or  I'm  much  mistaken. 
My  arm 's  got  a  plaguy  deal  too  much  whipcord 
in*i  for  thai r' 

At  length,  after  frequent  threats  of  enlisting,  in 
order  to  get  away  from  Hartington  and  its  dis- 
cipline, on  finding  that  his  father  was  in  treaty  to 
bind  him  apprentice  to  a  currier  in  the  nearest 


town.  Jack  Downing  proposed,  by  way  of  com- 
promise, to  enter  the  service  of  a  fanner  a  few 
miles  off,  who  had  courage  to  encounter  the  hazards 
announced  by  his  unpromising  reputation,  in  con- 
sideration of  obtaining,  at  low  wages,  one  of  the 
stoutest  young  fellows  in  the  country. 


CHAFTBR  n. 

The  tempter  or  the  tempted,  who  sixu  most  ? 

Shaksperl 

By  this  change,  both  father  and  sons  became  the 
happier.  Conscious  of  having  a  character  u 
acquire  with  the  new  master,  who  had  ac€epte*i 
him  on  trust,  the  surly  John  addressed  himself 
with  some  assiduity  to  his  calling;  and  the 
two  that  were  left,  always  happy  in  each  other, 
had  no  longer  a  motive  for  concealing  their  mutoal 
content.  A  painful  constraint  was  removed,  wh«Q 
the  loud  step  and  loud  voice  of  Jack  Downing  do 
longer  shook  the  cottage.  His  absence  was  as  a 
lull  after  a  raging  storm. 

Even  Parson  Wigswell  noticed  how  much  more 
sedately  than  usual  John  Downing's  duties  were 
discharged,  after  the  removal  of  his  sole  cause  of 
irritation ;  and  many  a  time  did  tlie  Rector's  hdy 
step  into  the  little  garden,  to  admire  poor  John's 
renowned  auriculas  and  piccotees,  (whenever  the 
lower  part  of  Church-lane  was  free  enough  frau 
mud  for  a  lady  to  pass  dryshod,)  now  that  the 
sullen  young  man  was  gone,  who,  on  suchoccasioiLs 
used  to  stand  surveying  her,  leaning  impudently 
against  the  door-post,  with  a  flower  stuck  in  hij 
mouth  and  his  hat  on  one  side,  undoffed  in  defe- 
rence to  her  presence. 

There  was  peace,  in  short,  in  the  cottage ;  &D«i 
peace  imparts  the  semblance  of  plenty,  even  when 
plenty  is  not.  But  in  John  Downing's  boose  there 
was  just  so  much  more  than  enough  as  to  enable 
him  to  lay  by  a  trifle  at  the  end  of  every  week  in 
the  village  Savings'  Bank,  and  without  churlish- 
ness or  inhospitality.  A  friend  was  always  wel- 
come, nor  was  the  beggar  sent  empty  away.  ^^ 
qvLiQi,  indeed,  was  the  cottage  under  tlie  new  older 
of  things,  as  to  have  become  a  worthy  corollar)'  to 
hall  and  rectory.  The  squire  and  the  parson  were 
fitted  to  a  nicety  in  their  steady,  taciturn,  sober- 
suited  clerk. 

But,  alas!  as  in  the  case  of  Sir  Balaam, 
The  devil  was  Tex'd  such  saintehip  to  behold ; 
and  one  evening,  when,  after  the  ending  of  his 
day's  work,  Luke  had  obtained  his  father's  pe^ 
mission  to  visit  Norcroft,  to  cany  a  present 
to  his  aunt  of  some  choice  flowers^  as  a  pretext, 
perhaps,  for  conveying  to  Esther  tidings  of  the 
brighter  prospects  of  his  destiny,  and  the  hojies 
it  afforded  that,  some  day  or  other,  he  might  be 
able  to  earn  a  living  and  claim  her  for  a  wife  j 
John  Downing,  while  sauntering  hatless  aoti 
coatless  up  and  down  the  narrow,  thrift-ed^ 
walk  of  his  garden,  on  the  look-out  for  snaib 
and  other  depredators,  and  lost  in  admirattoo  <i 
the  happy  results  of  one  of  the  finest  suflune" 
ever  known,  noticed  with  surprise  a  well-dresaw 
gentleman  pass  the  garden  hedge,  descendiitf 
leisurely  the  lane  towards  tlie  stream ;  and  »f»f 
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casting  an  admiring  glance  at  the  flower-plots, 
just  then  so  bright  with  blossoms,  quietly  con- 
tinue his  perambulations. 

^Some  angler,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  our 
trout-fishing,"  thought  the  clerk,  peering  out  at 
him  as  he  pursued  his  way  to  the  brook. 
^  Afore  he  comes  back  with  his  red  and  line, 
however,  he  must  take  care  to  get  a  regular 
ticket  from  Sir  Clement's  keepers,  or  no  sport 
for  him  hereaway!" 

After  a  few  minutes'  loitering  along  the  Hams, 
however,  the  stranger  retraced  his  steps.  The 
spot  was  a  damp  one  after  sunset  But  this 
time,  on  reaching  the  clerk's  garden,  he  made  a 
dead  stop,  as  if  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  was 
not  to  be  passed  by ;  and  stood  gazing  at  the 
fine  clove  carnations,  and  inhaling  their  fragrance 
over  the  little  gate,  till  even  a  less  benevolent 
man  than  John  Downing  might  have  been 
tempted  to  say,  "Walk  in." 

The  stranger,  however,  was  the  first  to  speak. 

**Mr.  Downing,  I  believe?"  said  he,  touching 
his  hat, — ^though  the  clerk,  in  his  own  garden  on 
a  July  evening,  was  uncovered.  "  My  ii^ormants, 
I  find,  did  not  deceive  me,"  he  resumed,  when 
answered  by  a  civil  bow  of  assent.  **  I  was  told 
to  look  for  a  cottage  surrounded  by  the  finest 
flowers  in  the  county.  By  that  direction,  I 
readily  found  my  way." 

Touched  in  the  tenderest  point  by  this  compli- 
ment, the  old  man  no  longer  hesitated.  Opening 
wide  the  wicket  gate,  he  invited  the  stranger  to  a 
nearer  inspection  of  the  "finest  flowers  in  the 
county,"  with  all  the  simplicity  of  a  Dr.  Primrose; 
and  though  his  visiter  evinced  in  the  course  of 
the  first  five  minutes'  conversation  a  degree  of 
ignorance  concerning  all  things  horticultural, 
which  rendered  somewhat  extraordinary  his  deep 
interest  in  an  humble  cottage-garden  in  the 
viUage  of  Hartington,  the  clerk  readily  forgave 
Ills  want  of  science,  in  favour  of  the  encomiums 
lavished  upon  the  parterres  around  him. 

'^I  have  been  making  a  tour  through  the 
sonthem  counties,"  said  the  stranger,  seeming  to 
think  it  necessary  to  account  for  himself, — 
"chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  their  flower- 
gardens  and  medieval  relics." 

(John  Downing  was  puzzled, — ^marvelling  much 
whether  the  plants  whose  names  were  so  new  to 
him,  were  annuals  or  perennials.) 

^'I  am  much  struck  by  the  beauty  of  the 
churches  in  this  neighbourhood,"  added  the 
stranger,  "  of  many  of  which  I  have  made 
sketches,  and  should  be  glad  to  add  Hartington 
to  my  collection.  I  am  told,  Mr.  Downing,  that 
the  keys  are  in  your  custody.  May  I  inquire 
whether  it  is  too  late  in  the  evening  for  a  sight  of 
^e  interior?" 

"  By  no  manner  of  means,  sir,"  replied  the 
civil  clerk.  « If  you  will  have  the  kindness  to 
wait  while  I  slip  on  my  coat,  or  walk  slowly  up 
the  lane,  I  will  join  you  before  you  reach  the 
porch."  The  man  who  rejoined  the  scientific 
traveller,  therefore,  was  no  longer  the  free  and 
^y  amateur  of  streaked  dahlias  and  spotted 
piccotees;   but  a  spruce  and  sable-suited  parish 


clerk,  bearing  in  one  hand  two  ponderous  keys 
that  might  have  put  St.  l^eter  out  of  countenance. 

There  was  little  enough  to  see  in  Hartington 
church.  Not  a  monument  worthy  to  be  so  called ! 
One  or  two  of  the  tombs  erected  to  the  Colston 
family  were  raised  a  degree  above  mere  tablets, 
by  having  demi-columns  and  an  architrave  in 
coloured  marbles,  or  the  family  arms  emblazoned 
on  a  scutcheon  in  the  comer.  But  all  the  other 
memorials  to  the  departed  were  of  an  humble 
kind ;  mere  gravestones  of  slate  or  granite,  with 
long  inscriptions 

Where,  to  be  bom  and  die, 

Of  rich  and  poor  made  all  the  history. 

The  stranger,  however,  professed  himself  deeply 
interested  in  the  architecture  of  the  nave  ;  point- 
ing out  imperceptible  beauties  in  the  capitals  of 
the  whitewashed  columns,  and  a  few  fragments  of 
coloured  glass  remaining  in  the  often  re-glazed 
windows,  till  John  Downing  began  to  fancy  there 
must  reside  a  charm  in  learning,  even  beyond 
the  axiom  he  habitually  recited  to  his  sons ;  seeing 
that  much  reading  enabled  this  stranger  to  discern 
not  only  the  merit  of  a  tricoloured  piccotee,  but 
the  charm  of  an  old  oak  staircase  leading  to  the 
singing  loft,  which  he  declared  to  be  contemporary 
with  the  Reformation. 

<'  And  the  door  under  it,  I  conclude,  leads  Into 
the  vestry  T'  inquired  the  stranger. 

*'  Would  you  like  to  see  it,  sir  ?  Many  folks 
declare  it  is  tlie  oldest  part  of  the  church,"  said 
the  clerk,  leading  the  way  to  the  iron-knobbed 
door,  which  he  opened  with  a  curious  old  key. 
^'The  rectors  of  the  parish,  for  the  last  four 
hundred  years,  lie  buried  under  this  here  vestry," 
said  he ;  "  and  we  keep  here  the  altar  plates  and 
parish  registers,"  said  he, opening  a  large  oaken  cup* 
board,  which  somewhat  resembled  a  banker's  safe. 

'<Do  you  mean  that  the  curious  old  parch- 
ment-bound volume  with  iron  comer-pieces,  which 
I  see  chained  yonder  to  the  wall,  is  the  register  of 
Hartington  ?  "  inquired  the  stranger.  In  answer 
to  which  question,  the  civil  clerk  hastened  to 
unfasten  by  a  key  appended  to  his  pinchbeck 
watchchain,  though  pretty  nearly  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  latch-key,  the  padlock  securing  Uie 
''mighty  book,"  which  he  regarded  as  the 
choicest  treasure  in  his  keeping. 

"  In  most  parishes,  sir,"  said  he,  "  the  registers 
bide  in  the  keeping  of  the  clergyman.  But  his 
reverence  and  I  corned  to  this  parish  together; 
and  as  he's  a  gentleman  what  does  not  like  to  be 
disturbed  at  unusual  times,  and  knows  the  key's 
as  safe  in  my  keepin'  as  in  the  bank  of  Eng- 
hmd— " 

"  He  leaves  it  in  your  custody.  Quite  right ;" 
observed  the  stranger.  "  Trust  engenders  fidelity. 
The  padlock  is,  as  you  remark,  a  curious  relic ; 
probablv  monastic, — a  remnant  of  some  old 
Abbey?*" 

"  Ay,  sir — sure  enow — strange^I  never  thought 
on't  before! — But  his  reverence,  Mr.  Wigswell, 
ben't  a  book-lamed  gentleman,  beyond  scripture 
matters  and  divinity.  And  as  you  say,  there's  the 
foundations  of  the  old  Priory  still  to  be  seen,  half- 
a-mile  or  more  adown  the  Hams,  which  -^— " 
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*^  The  register,  howeTer,  scarcely  belongs  to  so 
early  a  date,''  said  the  stranger,  carelessly  tam- 
ing over  the  leaves.  ^'Sixteen  hundred  and 
thirty-seven!"  said  he,  placing  his  finger  on  the 
first  leaf — 

"  The  pages  are  a'  most  filled,  sir,  you  see," 
said  the  clerk,  as  if  in  reply ;  '^and  when  we  gets  to 
the  last,  no  doubt  his  reverence  will  have  a  new 
volume,  and  this  be  laid  by  in  the  deed-chest  !** 

He  spoke  to  disregard^l  ears ;  the  individual 
he  addressed  was  following  with  his  fore  finger, 
line  by  line,  the  faded  and  scarcely  legible  entries 
of  the  last  century.  Antiquaries  have  such 
strange  crotchets  in  their  brains!  Otherwise, 
what  interest  could  that  long  array  of  names — 
names  of  the  grandfathers  of  the  fathers  of  the 
existing  generation,  possess  for  a  stranger  saunter- 
ing his  summer  ramble  through  the  county  of 
Sussex?  His  eyes  appeared  literally  to  devour 
those  crooked-legged  signatures,  and  his  whole 
soul  seemed  engrossed  in  the  survey !  Once, 
twice,  thrice,  did  John  Downing  interpose  his 
explanations  touching  the  registers,  the  manor, 
the  living  of  Hartington, — ^without  so  much  as  a 
nod  of  acknowledgment  in  return ;  nor  was  it  till 
the  increasing  darkness  of  the  evening  rendered  it 
impossible  for  even  the  most  searching  eyes  to  dis- 
cern more  than  the  form  of  the  volume,  that,  with 
a  great  gasp  to  relieve  the  tension  of  his  breast, 
he  turned  towards  the  clerk,  as  if  suddenly 
recovering  the  consciousness  of  his  presence. 

**  Night  be  comin'  on,  sir,"  said  John  Downing, 
who  felt  a  little  affronted  at  the  damp  thrown 
upon  his  endeavours  at  conversation.  ''Night 
be  comin'  on.  I  don't  like  to  seem  as  if  puttin'  of 
a  stranger  out  o'  doors.  But  we  can't  bide  no 
longer  here." 

**  And  my  search  but  half  accomplished ! "  was 
the  involuntary  ejaculation  of  his  companion. 
«  To  be  off  at  daybreak  too!" 

Quietly  resuming  possession  of  the  huge  volume, 
John  Downing  was  beg^ning  to  attach  the  iron 
clasps,  previous  to  replacing  the  chain  in  the 
staple  of  the  padlock,  when  his  visiter  suddenly 
slipped  a  sovereign  into  the  hand  all  but  as  haid 
and  brown  as  the  parchment  binding. 

"  I  must  see  this  book  a  little  longer,  my  good 
friend,"  said  he.  **  Return  to  your  cottage  for  a 
light,  while  I  remain  here ;  and  you  shall  be  no 
loser  by  obliging  me." 

The  poor  clerk  was  perhaps  of  the  opinion 
entertained  by  many  modem  casuists,  that  Satan 
assumed  in  paradise  the  form  of  the  serpent,  only 
because  coined  gold  was  not  in  existence;  for 
the  moment  he  felt  the  touch  of  a  coin,  so  much 
heavier  than  the  shillings  to  which  his  palm  was 
accustomed,  John  Downing  recoiled  as  from 
some  evil  thing. 

"I  never  loses  sight,  sir,  of  that  volum'!" 
said  he,  with  more  dignity  than  he  had  even  yet 
had  occasion  to  infuse  into  the  representation  of 
his  office.  And  the  stranger,  perceiving  that  his 
suspicions  were  awakened,  and  pressed  for  time, 
without  farther  disguise  of  his  purpose,  drew  from 
his  pocket  book  a  ten  pound  bank  note,  to  enforce 
hisxequest 


But  the  amount  of  the  bribe  served  only  to  con- 
firm the  suspicions  and  refusal  of  the  viituons 
clerk.  Was  it  likely  that  a  man  who  all  his  life 
long  had  walked  without  swerving  in  the  path  of 
righteousness,  would  suddenly  succumb  to  tempta- 
tion without  even  the  plea  of  personal  need  in  ex- 
tenuation of  his  fall? 

John  Downing  held  firm ;  and  John  Downing  at 
length  exlubited  such  sturdy  disposition  to  eject 
by  force  from  the  vestry  one  who,  in  spite  of  liis 
fair  presence  and  fair  speech,  had  manifesU^r 
entered  it  with  evil  intentions,  that  the  soi-disant 
archeologist  judged  it  wiser  to  make  a  hasty  exit ; 
and,  thanks  to  the  increasing  darkness  of  the  even- 
ing, contrived  to  make  a  rush  up  Church-lane, 
before  the  clerk  could  ascertain  the  direction  taken 
by  the  delinquent. 

He  would  almost  have  disbelieved  &e  evidence 
of  his  senses,  and  fancied  the  following  moniin? 
that  all  had  been  a  vain  delusion  of  his  evenins: 
nap,  but  that  there  still  remained  imprinted  on 
the  clayey  soil  of  the  lane,  which,  even  in  summer 
time,  was  kept  moist  by  the  oozings  of  the  pond 
above,  prints  of  a  foot  of  very  different  form  and 
dimensions  from  the  hobnailed  shoes  of  the 
village. 

For  weeks  afterwards,  those  foot-marks  haunted 
the  mind  of  John  Downing,  like  the  foot^print 
which  so  sorely  agitated  the  soul  of  the  unfortunate 
Crusoe.  But  with  a  species  of  false  pride,  savour- 
ing of  more  delicacy  than  belongs  to  his  condition 
of  lifs,  he  did  not  confide  his  story  to  his  patron, 
lest  peradventure  his  reverence  might  suppose  that 
he  insisted  on  the  merit  of  his  own  magnanimxtr 
in  refusing  the  bribe.  Aware  of  his  intentions  of 
abdication  in  favour  of  Luke,  the  moment  the 
young  man's  age  and  the  sanction  of  the  restrr 
permitted,  he  thought  it  might  appear  a  too  stron? 
argument  in  his  favour,  if  he  related  his  herok 
defence  of  the  parochial  archives.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  months,  however,  the  circumstance  pa3se4 
altogether  from  his  memory,  as  insulated  events 
are  apt  to  do  from  the  memory  of  the  old.  Ht 
had  a  thousand  other  things  to  think  of;  and 
even  the  conduct  of  his  sons  afforded  him  painful 
grounds  for  reflection. 

It  happened  that  the  farm  in  which  Jack  had 
engaged  his  services,  was  considerably  nearer  to 
Norcroft  than  to  Hartington;  and  an  acquain- 
tance was  consequently  brought  about  between 
him  and  his  cousins,  which,  so  long  as  Luke  re^ 
mained  their  inmate,  he  would  have  been  at  Httk 
pains  to  meet  half  way.  Besides,  the  Hanuani 
were  then  rich, — ^far  richer  than  himself, — a  thin^ 
sufficient  to  provoke  the  enmity  of  his  enrioos 
mind :  whereas,  they  were  now  sufficiently  fallen 
in  the  world  for  the  heir  of  one  whose  deposits  in 
the  savings'  bank  were  judged  to  be  connderabK 
to  be  entitled  to  look  down  upon  them,  even 
though,  like  themselves,  for  the  Ume  an  hireling. 
He  therefore  no  longer  made  a  difficulty  about 
accompanying  them  home  to  Norcroft,  from  the 
fairs  and  junkets,  where  a  common  love  of  bowis 
skittles,  and  cribbage,  brought  them  into  frequent 
fellowship. 

The  great  recommendation,  however,  of  Dick  and 
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Maurice  Hannaii,  was  that  they  hated  his  brother. 
The  same  meek  spirit  of  order  which  rendered  the 
serviceable  bid  an  object  of  dislike  to  Jack,  had 
made  him  unpopular  with  his  cousins,  —  that  is, 
with  all  his  cousins  but  Esther ;  whom,  on  yisit- 
ing  the  farm,  Jack  Downing  beheld,  and  not  un- 
moved^ for  the  first  time  since  they  had  been  chil- 
dren together.  And  from  the  days  of  Cymon 
till  now,  the  rural  savage  has  been  found  more 
amenable  to  the  influence  of  beauty,  than  to  the 
laws  of  Grod  or  man. 

**  Hope  thou  'rt  not  quite  as  poor  a  creature  as 
thy  milksop  of  a  brother?"  was  old  Harman's  salu- 
tation to  the  handsome  well-grown  boor,  who 
came  smoothing  down  his  shaggy  curls  to  the 
hearthside  where  his  aunt  and  cousin  sat  quietly 
at  work. 

"That  I'll  warrant  him  he  ben't,"  was  the 
favourable  attestation  of  his  cousin,  Maurice.  On 
which,  Esther  raised  her  gentle  eyes  in  silence  to 
examine  him ;  and  seeing  that  there  was  indeed 
no  likeness  between  the  brothers^  speedily  resumed 
her  work. 

But  it  was  upon  ker  only  that  the  impression 
made  was  not  in  favour  of  the  new-comer. 
Dame  Harman  liked  him  at  first  sight,  as  remind- 
ing her  of  her  brother  John  in  his  days  of  jovial 
bacheloriiood :  and  the  others,  because  he  was  a 
strong-armed,  stalwart,  iron-natured  boon-com- 
panion, always  ready  to  wrestle,  or  drink,  or  play. 
The  first  notice,  meanwhile,  received  by  Lukc  of 
this  untoward  intimacy,  was  by  meeting  his 
brother  staggering  through  the  barn-yard  gate  of 
Norcroft  one  Sunday  evening,  when  he  had  been 
obliged  to  postpone,  till  after  the  last  evening  ser- 
vice his  trudge  across  the  fields  to  obtain  a 
glimpse  of  Esther,  and  carry  her  the  plunder  of 
his  father's  garden,  in  the  shape  of  his  choicest 
carnations. 

Not  recognising  at  once  the  fellow,  a  little  the 
worse  for  ale,  who  came  shouldering  rudely 
against  him,  Luke  endeavoured  to  fling  him  ofi^; 
on  which  Maurice  and  Dick  Harman,  who  had 
been  watching  the  departure  of  their  friend,  the 
one  vrith  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  the  other  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  rushed  forward  for  the  pur- 
pose of  what  they  called  ** seeing  fair  play," — or, 
in  other  words,  getting  up  a  quarrel. 

But  Luke  could  not  be  provoked  into  fighting, 
— ^more  especially  with  his  brother, — still  more  espe- 
cially on  the  Sabbath  day. 

**  I  did  n't  know  him,  I  did  n't  see  it  was  Jack/' 
suflliced  in  his  opinion  for  explanation. 

**  Then  you  must  have  thought  'twas  one  of  us. 
*Twas  for  one  of  tu  your  d  d  impudence  was 
intended  J" — ^rejoined  Maurice  Harman.  **  So  strip, 
my  fine  fellow,  and  let's  see  what  you're  made 
of !  "  added  he,  rejoicing  to  have  a  match  at  fisti- 
cuffs transferred  to  his  shoulders. 

**I*ve  no  quarrel  with  any  one  of  you,  and  am 
not  fond  of  fighting  for  fighting's  sake,"  replied 
Luke,  thinking  more  of  protecting  his  carnations 
than  of  protecting  himself,  as  he  endeavoured  to 
ward  oiF  the  attack  of  the  bully.  But  the  violence 
with  which  both  the  drunken  man  and  his 
seconds  now  rented  their  invectives  on  his  ^  con- 


founded spooniness,"  luckily  brought  forth  Dame 
Harman,  who  was  dozing  within,  over  a  volume 
of  occasional  sermons.  And  though  she  exhibited 
the  usual  injustice  of  an  umpire  by  protesting  that 
they  had  '^  all  been  friends  and  happy  together, 
and  that  there  had  been  no  squabbling  till  Luke 
made  his  appearance  ; "  Jack  Downing,  conscious 
of  seeing  four  cousins  and  two  aunts,  and  afraid 
lest  he  might  chance  to  see  two  Esthers,  if  he  did 
not  skulk  ofl^  and  make  the  best  of  his  way  home 
to  his  work,  abandoned  the  field  to  his  brother, 
while  the  two  grumbling  and  muttering  Harmans 
trudged  after  him  to  bear  him  company. 

"No  good  ever  com*  yet  of  quarrels  atwixt 
brothers!"  was  Dame  Harman's  gratuitous  exhor- 
tation to  her  younger  nephew,  as  he  followed  her 
with  downcast  looks  into  the  house. 

^'  Birds  in  their  little  nests  agree,' 

as  I  used  to  teach  my  lads  as  soon  as  they  was 
coated.  And  though  a  scholar,  Luke,  and  a  man 
grown,  you  needn't  be  ashamed,  even  now,  of 
laming  the  lesson." 

At  that  moment,  Luke  was  ashamed  of  nothing. 
For  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  Esther,  who  all  the 
afternoon  had  remained  in  her  own  room,  waiting 
for  the  close  of  the  carouse  to  steal  down  into  the 
orchard  for  a  breath  of  evening  air,  made  her 
appearance  to  welcome  their  visiter;  and  long 
before  the  conclusion  of  her  mother's  homily,  the 
nosegay  had  been  given  and  accepted,  unperceived 
by  the  somewhat  lengthy  expounder  of  Dr.  Watts' 
pleasing  philosophy. 

But  from  that  evening,  poor  Luke  became  less 
easy  in  his  love.  So  great  a  favourite  as  Jack 
appeared  to  be  with  his  aunt  and  cousins,  might 
end  by  becoming  the  favourite  of  Esther  herself. 
To  be  sure  she  said  not.  Esther  assured  him  that, 
even  had  there  been  no  cousin  Luke  in  the  world 
to  bring  her  carnations,  cousin  John  would  have 
remained  an  object  of  aversion ;  and  it  was  only 
when  the  younger  brother  passed  with  ease  under 
the  doorway  of  his  father's  cottage,  \riiich  com- 
pelled the  more  finely  developed  Jack  to  bow  his 
head,  or  surveyed  his  own  inferior  proportions,  be- 
trayed by  his  shadow,  when  walking  homewards 
at  sunset,  that  his  heart  sank  within  him  on  re- 
flecting upon  the  influence  exercised  by  personal 
attraction  on  every  female  eye  and  heart. 

Of  the  charm  of  his  sweet  countenance  and 
gentle  address,  he  knew  nothing.  But  even  had 
he  been  aware  that  many  an  artist  would  have 
given  him  his  day's  worth  in  gold,  to  sit  as  a 
study  for  the  head  of  St.  John,  or  the  beloved 
disciple,  he  would  have  dreaded  lest  the  favour  of 
Esther's  family,  the  natural  love  of  change,  and  the 
passion  which,  according  to  his  misgivings,  he 
soon  found  to  be  professed  towards  her  by  his 
brother,  might,  in  the  end,  prevail  against  him. 

All  this  he  freely  admitted  to  his  only  confi- 
dant and  friend.  For  living  in  undivided 
aiFection  with  his  indulgent  father,  what  other 
friend  or  confidant  had  he  need  to  seek?  To  all 
his  lamentations,  however,  John  Downing  made 
his  usual  reply,  — "  Bide  a  bit,  my  boy,  bide  a  bit 
till  you're  old  enough  to  step  into  my  ahoes. 
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And  when  you've  got  a  house  oyer  your  head,  and 
a  living  provided  for  you  to  give  bread  to  a 
family,  then,  Luke,  I'll  step  over  to  Norcroft  my- 
self and  have  a  talk  with  my  sister  about  what's 
to  be  done  for  you,  and  settle  all  with  her  husband, 
so  as  a  man  in  Barman's  hap  is  not  like  to  iind 
fault  with." 

To  a  homestaying  man  like  John  Downing, 
who  had  not  been  half  a  mile  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  parish  for  as  many  years  as  Luke  was  old, 
the  exertion  of  ^'stepping  over  to  Norcroft," 
seemed  to  ensure  half  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 

**  But  one  thing,  Luke,"  his  father  could  not 
refrain  from  adding,  **  one  thing,  my  dear  boy, 
bear  always  in  mind ;  that  however  long  this 
wedding  may  be  in  coming  about,  none  the  less 
would  be  the  sin  in  the  sight  of  God,  if  you  made 
it  a  pretence  for  wishing  your  brother  ill,  or  with- 
holding from  him  the  love  which  the  Almighty 
exacts  between  brethren.  Remember,  Luke,  that 
however  secret  the  sin,  before  the  face  of  the 
quick  and  the  dead  must  be  the  atonement  I  At 
the  last  day,  that  searching  eye  which  seeth  into 
our  inmost  hearts,  will  judge  betwixt  thee  and  thy 
brother!" 


CHAPTER  ni. 

Revenge  my  foul  and  most  unnatural  murder. 

Hamlbt. 

As  months  and  years  passed  on,  John  Downiug's 
exhortations  to  his  younger  son  concerning  the 
virtue  of  family  concord  were  so  often  renewed,  as 
to  afford  proof  that  the  young  man's  provocations 
were  neither  few  nor  far  between.  It  is  true  that 
John  seldom  made  his  appearance  at  Hartington; 
never,  iinless  for  the  purpose  of  wrangling  out  of 
his  father  the  means  of  indulging  more  costly 
vices  than  were  within  reach  of  a  farming  man's 
wages.  He  usually  came  penniless,  and  Tarely 
went  away  empty-handed. 

But  it  was' not  on  these  occasions  he  vented  his 
animosities  against  his  father's  favourite  and  suc- 
cessor in  office.  Backed  in  his  own  parish  by  the 
parson  and  constable,  his  father  was  a  too  im- 
portant personage  to  be  trifled  with  by  maltreat- 
ment of  his  boy ;  and  it  was  only  when  they  met 
at  Norcroft,  that  Jack  took  occasion  to  repay  with 
interest  the  double  injury  of  being  supplanted  with 
his  father  and  liis  love. 

His  worst  usage,  however,  was  borne  by  Luke 
with  the  courage  of  the  lion  and  meekness  of  the 
lamb ;  always  the  first  to  extend  his  hand  for 
reconciliation,  and  comforted  under  the  sense  of 
his  wrongs  by  the  certainty  not  only  of  being  best 
beloved  by  Esther  and  his  father,  but  that  through- 
out his  native  village  there  existed  not  a  breathing 
soul  he  did  not  call  his  friend. 

"  They  all  like  me.  Not  a  neighbour  we  have 
got  that  would  hesitate  about  doing  roe  a  good 
turn  "  —  was  his  secret  reflection  ;  and  it  served 
to  makehis  head  lie  lighter  on  his  pillow. 

While  things  were  in  this  situation,  John 
Downing  was  standing  one  fine  summer  morning 
in  his  cottage,  with  the  doors  open  to  admit  the 
dewy  fragrance  of  the  early  morn,  when  a  some* 


what  unusual  sound  became  audible,  aa  of  an 
assemblage  of  many  persons  at  no  gieat  disUuioe. 
Probably  a  gang  of  Irish  haymakers  or  harvesten, 
such  as  in  summer-time  may  be  found  in  even- 
county  and  corner  of  England.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  losing  his  time  in  idle  speculation,  he 
threw  his  spade  over  his  shoulder  and  proceeded 
into  his  garden  ;  where  he  was  soon  hard  at  vork, 
trenching  the  ground,  in  preparation  for  some 
young  cabbage  plants  that  lay  shaded  from  the 
sun,  under  the  bushes  hard  by. 

So  busy  was  he  with  his  task,  that  he  seemed 
to  take  no  heed  of  the  gradual  approach  of  tke 
movement  in  question,  or  that  it  stopped  suddenly. 
at  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  hawthofs 
hedge  bounding  his  garden.  His  foot  was  oo  his 
spade,  and  his  face  bent  over  it,  as  if  tboronghlj 
absorbed;  nor  was  it  till  one  of  the  paities 
engaged  in  the  throng  alluded  to,  actually  eoteied 
his  garden,  and  was  standing  beside  him,  that  he 
desisted  from  his  work  to  look  up  and  recognise 
the  intruder. 

It  was  no  Irish  haymaker.  The  broad  hand- 
some face  of  the  young  fellow  who  addressed  him, 
was  that  of  a  brother  cricketer  and  faronrite 
company-keeper  of  his  son  Luke. 

**  Fine  morning,  B  any  2 "  said  he,  resuming  bis 
trenching,  when  he  saw  who  was  his  visiter. 

'^Fine  morning,  Master  Downing!"  repeated 
Harry  Meade,  who  seemed  heated  and  confiwd, 
as  though  he  had  been  drinking.  "Isn't  Lob 
up  and  about  yet  ?  I  want  to  speak  a  word  vith 
Luke." 

And  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  ▼» 
turning  to  make  towards  the  house,  when  the 
clerk,  without  discontinuing  his  laboan>  called 
him  back. 

*^  Luke's  not  at  home,"  said  he. 

"Out  so  early?"  cried  Meade,  looking  grie- 
vously vexed  and  disappointed. 

"  Out  sin  yesterday  mom,"  rejoined  his  father. 
Iiandling  his  spade  as  actively  as  either  of  1^ 
sons. 

"  Since  yester-moming  1 "  reiterated  Meade,  vdl 
aware  how  little  his  young  friend  was  in  the  habi; 
of  quitting  home. 

"  Luke's  been  talking  this  long  time,  yon  know. 
Harry,  about  goin'  to  Lon'on  to  get  his  ancle  looked 
at,  where  the  small  bone  was  broke  a  year  9ftn( 
at  the  Hillfield  match,"  resumed  old  DomuDS. 
"  Mr.  Wigswell  got  him  a  letter  yesterday  to  St- 
Greorge's  Hospital  from  Sir  Clement ;  and  may  beh« 
took  his  uncle  Harman  on  the  way.  Norcioft )» 
towards  the  Lon'on  road  where  he  talked  <rf 
getting  on  the  coach." 

"  And  to  think  of  his  having  choosed  yesterday, 
of  all  the  unlucky  days  in  the  year!"  crifd 
Meade,  removing  his  straw  hat  for  the  purpo*  c| 
wiping  his  forehead.  "  I  made  sure  of  fin^^ 
on  him, — wrel" 

"  And  can't  I  do  as  well  for  what  you're  wiat- 
ing?"  demanded  the  old  man,  apparently  a  little 
vexed  in  his  turn.  ,^ 

"  Yes,  Master  Downin',  you  will  do>  y<«  «" 
do,  only  too  well ! "  said  Harry ;  his  Toice  htccsi- 
ing  thick,  and  his  manner  stiU  more  cwrfn**^  ^ 
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he  attempted  to  proceed.  *^  Only  I'd  ha'  been 
glad  had  poor  Luke  been  at  home  to  take  the 
matter  ofF  my  hand.  Jjuke  would  ha'  broken  it 
to  you,  may  be,  kinder  than  I  can.  For  after 
ail,  Master  Downin',  there  ben't  much  to  be  said 
about  things  as  troubles  us  that  can  ever  make 
trouble  come  easy. — ^All  must  out,  sooner  or  later. 
Master  Downin'. — And  I'm  sure  you'll  bear  it 
like  a  man,  that  is,  like  a  Christian,  when  I  tell 
yott  there's  somethin'  happened  hard  by,  pretty 
near  the  worst  as  could  happen. — And  as  folks  is 
at  hand  who'll  soon  blurt  ont  the  truth,  I'd  better 
ssj  it  at  once,  Master  Downin'." 

Bat  while  threatening  to  speak  out,  the  poor 
fellow  literally  stopped  from  inability  to  utter  a 
short  syllable.  After  a  momentary  pause,  during 
which  every  vestige  of  colour  forsook  the  face  of 
the  clerk,  as  he  stood  with  his  foot  resting  on  the 
spade,  and  big  drops,  either  from  terror  or  hard 
labour,  rising  upon  his  brow,  Harry  contrived  to 
stammer  out — ^"  Yonr  poor  son  Jack 's  been  foully 
murdered,  neighbour  Downing.  We  found  the 
body  just  now  upon  the  Hams,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
up  the  river,  doubled  up  and  cold.  They're 
bringin'  on  him  home,  poor  fellow,  on  a  hurdle." 

The  young  man  was  just  in  time  to  save  poor 
Downing  from  falling,  as,  on  hearing  this  terrible 
announcement,  the  spade  dropped  from  his  hands. 

"  If  Luke  had  only  been  here  ! "  muttered 
Meade,  as  the  head  of  the  half  insensible  man  he 
was  holding  dropped  heavily  on  his  shoulder. 
**Luke  would  h»'  broke  it  to  him  more  nat'rally. 
Luke  would  have  known  how  to  comfort  him. 
Better  let  me  lead  you  into  the  house.  Better  not 
meet  'em  at  the  gate  ; "  continued  the  warm- 
hearted young  fellow,  whose  eyes  were  moistened 
with  tears. 

And  as  though  blindness  had  fallen  on  him, 
John  Downing  submitted  to  be  guided  into  the 
cottage.  The  tramp  of  footsteps  was  again  ap- 
proaching, and  he  knew  that  the  corpse  was  at 
^id.  Smitten  as  he  was,  the  old  man  could 
not  bear  to  render  his  anguish  a  spectacle  for  the 
crowd. 

Arrived  in  the  house,  he  sank  into  his  customary 
arm-chair,  with  a  groan  so  heavy  that  it  seemed 
^^rrung  out  of  the  depths  of  his  heart ;  and  covering 
his  face  with  his  hands,  he  awaited  in  inexpressible 
agony  the  coming  of  the  dead. 

At  length,  the  sound  of  measured  footsteps  on 
the  path  became  terribly  audible.  The  crowd 
w  evidently  in  the  garden  ;  to  the  utter  demo- 
lition of  those  favourite  flowers,  so  short  a  time 
before,  how  dearly  treasured.  Though  their  voices 
became  subdued  to  a  reverential  whisper  as  they 
approached  the  presence  of  the  father  of  (and  as 
they  beheved,  the  brother  of)  the  murdered  man, 
it  was  not  likely  that  their  deference  should  ex- 
tend to  their  garden. 

But  they  might  have  trampled  on  the  very 
I^art  of  John  Downing  ere  he  was  sensible  of 
more  than  that  the  murdered  body  of  his  first  bom 
was  about  to  darken  his  door ! 

Already,  the  shadow  of  the  bearers  was  on  its 
threshold.  Already,  the  flesh  of  the  poor  father 
crept^  and  his  hair  stood  up,  as  he  knew  himself 


to  be  in  presence  of  the  son  whom,  for  some  time 
past,  he  had  not  loved  as  a  father,  and  whose  voice 
he  should  hear  no  more. 

Still,  however,  he  did  not  remove  the  clasped 
hands  from  his  convulsed  face.  The  young  men, 
the  labourers,  staggered  in  with  their  load.  He 
heard  the  gasping  of  their  manly  chests.  He 
heard  the  creaking  of  the  hurdle.  He  feU  that 
fearful  object  pass  him  by. 

"  Lay  him  on  the  bed. — There's  a  bed  in  t'other 
chamber. — Lay  him  on  the  bed;" — ^said  Harry 
Meade. 

And  the  men,  who  had  rested  for  a  second, 
obeyed.  But  when  they  reached  the  inner  door, 
the  anguish  of  John  Downing  burst  forth  into 
words. 

"No,  no,  — not  there!'*  said  he.  "That  is  his 
poor  brother's  room.  Put  him  into  mine.  Yonder, 
yonder !  "  And  pointing  to  the  door  of  the  small 
lean-to,  in  which  it  was  his  pleasure  to  sleep,  in 
order  that  Luke  might  be  better  accommodated, 
he  uttered  a  few  incoherent  inarticulate  words ; 
and  endeavouring  to  rise  to  see  that  his  injunc- 
tions were  obeyed,  rolled  insensible  upon  the  floor. 

When  he  came  to  himself,  he  was  seated  in  his 
chair  before  the  cottage  door,  his  neckoloth  untied, 
and  hb  garments  wet  with  the  cold  water  thai 
had  been  humanely  flung  in  his  face  by  those 
whose  arms  still  kindly  supported  him ;  and  as 
he  came  gradually  to  himself,  and  beheld  the 
summer  sky  and  the  vernal  beauty  of  that  favour- 
ite spot,  he  trusted  —  he  fondly,  faintly  trusted  — 
that  the  horrible  impression  on  his  mind  had  been 
all  delusion, — all  a  dream  ; — that  he  was  still  a 
happy  father,  that  he  might  still  look  up  to  Heaven, 
— 4till  take  delight  in  his  flowers.  — 

"  Harry  Meade,"  said  he,  in  a  subdued  voice, 
on  ascertaining  whose  brawny  arm  it  was  that 
sustained  his  head.  "  Is  it  you^  Harry  ? — Where 
is  Luke?  —  Cannot  you  call  Luke?  —  I  want,  I 
watU  my  son." — 

"  Luke  is  gone  to  Lon'on,  neighbour  Downing," 
replied  the  young  man,  lowering  his  voice  to  the 
mournful  whisper  of  the  sufierer.  "  But  you  said 
just  now  as  he'd  soon  be  back  again." 

"  Ay,  so  I  did,  —  I  forgot,  Harry.  —  I  was  so 
lucky  as  to  forget  myself  a  moment.  I  wish  I 
cauid  forget  myself  again — I  wish,  I  wish  I  could 
forget  myself  for  always." — And  turning  round 
towards  the  friend  of  his  beloved  son,  he  hid  his 
face  in  his  breast,  and  sobbed  like  a  child. 

"  Don't  take  on  so,  Master  Downing,  don't  take 
on  so ! "  cried  a  rougher  voice  than  Harry's ;  the 
voice  of  his  old  neighbour.  Jukes  the  wheelwright, 
who  had  hurried  to  the  cottage  on  learning  the 
calamity  which  had  befallen  his  old  friend. 
"  Don't  take  on  so,  man. — You  shall  be  righted. 
Poor  Jack  shall  be  avenged.— The  spillers  of  blood 
shan't  go  free. — We  have  set  people  on  their  track 
a'ready.  —  The  constable's  off  to  the  rectory,  to 
ask  parson  Wigswell's  advice  about  what  magis- 
trate is  to  be  applied  to  for  a  warrant,  and  holding 
the  crowner's  'quest.  As  sure  as  we  live  before 
God,  neighbour,  murder  will  out ;  and  the  wretch 
who  did  this  bloody  deed,  shall  answer  on  the 
gallows  for  the  life  of  poor  Jack." 
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Heavy  moans  were  all  the  agonized  father  could 
utter  in  reply.  But  if  incapahle  of  speech,  he 
was  not  incapahle  of  hearing.  And  he  soon 
learned  how  the  reapers,  in  pushing  their  way 
along  the  stream  to  Warling  farm,  had  discovered 
the  hody,  lying  among  the  alder  hushes ;  and  near 
it,  a  reaping  hook,  with  which,  it  was  supposed, 
the  deep  wound  in  the  ahdomen  had  been  inflicted, 
that  must  have  caused  almost  instantaneous 
death. 

^ Might  not  accident  have  done  it? — Might  n't 
his  foot  have  tripped,  if  the  poor  fellow  was  in 
liquor  (as  was  often  the  case,)  and  the  hook 
entered  into  his  body  as  he  fell  upon't  ?"^-demanded 
John  Downing,  who  listened  with  a  face  as  pale 
as  ashes. 

"  Not  possible.  You'll  say  so  yourself,  Master 
Downin',  when  you've  taken  heart  to  look  at  the 
body,"  said  young  Meade.  "  Besides,  there  was 
marks  as  of  a  struggle  between  two  or  more,  near 
the  place  where  the  body  was  lying." 

"Footprints?"  demanded  the  father. 

"  No:  they  can't  be  called  footprints.  For  'tis 
where  the  turfs  so  oozy,  that  even  the  feet  of  the 
cattle  coming  to  drink,  don't  leave  a  mark  but  is 
flooded  out  in  an  hour  or  so,  by  the  force  of  the 
stream.  But  the  grass  was  trailed  over  witli 
water  weeds,  as  though  two  or  three  persons  had 
been  pursuing  each  other  into  the  brook  and  out 
again.  And  poor  Jack's  boots  and  stockings  are 
still  wet  to  the  knee.  No  doubt  some  kind  of 
brawl  led  to  the  fatal  blow  being  struck." 

"Grod  sees  all,  and  men  will  soon  huno  all  1" 
was  the  pious  ejaculation  of  the  wheelwright. 
"  You  must  get  up  your  courage,  Downin',  to  face 
all  this,"  continued  he,  on  perceiving  that,  in 
spite  of  the  endeavours  of  one  or  two  of  those  who 
had  accompanied  the  body  home,  and,  by  the 
constable's  orders,  were  guarding  the  garden  gate 
against  intrusion,  a  few  of  the  notables  of  the 
village  had  forced  their  way  in,  and  were  making 
their  way  towards  the  clerk,  with  neighbourly 
inquiries  ;  while  all  along  the  hawthorn  hedge,  a 
line  of  faces  was  perceptible,  peering  with  looks  of 
wonder  and  horror  into  the  garden,  as  if  some 
concluding  act  of  the  tragedy  were  still  to  be 
enacted. 

On  perceiving  this,  John  Downing  was  readily 
persuaded  to  re-enter  the  house ;  and  scarcely  had 
he  sunk  once  more  into  his  place,  when  the  rector 
in  person  made  his  way  into  the  house,  unshaved, 
uncombed,  half-dressed;  having  hurried  to  the 
spot  on  being  waked  from  his  sleep  with  tidings 
of  the  terrible  event  which  had  occurred  in  Ms 
quiet  parish ;  occurred,  too,  to  the  person  of  all 
others,  who,  next  to  his  own  family,  he  could  least 
aflbrd  to  see  overwhelmed  with  affliction. 

"  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away.  Downing !"  said  he,  placing  his  hand  affec- 
tionately on  the  shoulder  of  the  poor  clerk.  "  It 
is  long  since  any  of  us  could  expect  other  than  a 
violent  death  for  yonder  unfortunate  young  man. 
But  cheer  up.  Downing :  you  have  still  a  hopeful 
child.  You  are  not  left  wholly  alone.  God  hath 
been  pleased  to  visit  you  with  a  sore  trial.  But 
you  must  submit  to  His  will|  my  good  friend  t  you 


must  submit,  unquestioning,  to  his  will ;  or  Luke, 
your  good  boy,  your  excellent  son  Luke,  may  be 
made  to  pay  the  penalty  of  your  want  of  duty. 
Render  your  sacriflce.  Downing,  even  as  Abraham 
rendered  his  sacrifice ;  for  the  son  whom  your 
soul  loveth,  is  not  his  young  life  aLao  m  ths 
hands  of  the  Most  High  ?" 

Just  as  the  kind  pastor  had  anticipated,  at  the 
sound  of  that  beloved  name,  the  tears  of  the  suf- 
fering man  burst  forth ;  and  for  a  time,  his  sorrow 
was  relieved. 

As  soon  as  he  became  more  tranquil,  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  unhappy  case  were  fully  entered 
into  by  Mr.  Wigswell.  By  hu  instructions^  a 
man  and  horse  were  despatched  to  Lewes  muh  i 
summons  to  the  coroner,  till  whose  return  no 
further  steps  could  be  taken.  He  also  forwardal 
a  letter  to  his  friend  Colonel  Garrett^  the  nearhi 
magistrate,  requesting  his  immediate  attendance. 
And  what  better  proof  of  the  habitual  subordina- 
tion of  the  village  of  Hartington,  than  the  dii- 
culty  he  found  in  deciding  what  steps  were  to  be 
taken,  and  who  were  the  proper  persons  to  be  ap- 
plied to,  to  promote  the  avenging  of  the  spilling  d 
blood? 

It  was  strange  enough,  as  David  Jukes  observed 
aside,  in  a  whisper  to  his  reverence,  that  the  only 
crowner's  'quest  held  in  the  village  in  the  memoty 
of  man,  was  in  that  very  house,  on  the  body  of 
poor  Mrs.  Downing. 

When  the  business  to  be  done  was  adjnsted, 
the  pastor  prepared  to  return  home,  to  satisfy  the 
anxiety  of  his  terrified  family. 

"If  your  reverence  could  only  prevail  (m 
Master  Downing  to  look  at  the  body,  afore  yoa 
leave  the  house,"  resumed  Jukes,  in  the  sanM 
whisper ;  "  the  worst  would  be  over,  and  a  load 
off  his  mind.  John  Downin'  isn't  the  man  to 
resist  whatever  might  be  proposed  by  your  ren- 
rence." 

"  I  see  no  purpose  in  distressing  him  by  such  a 
spectacle,"  replied  the  humane  clergyman,  pe> 
haps  a  little  in  awe  of  participating  in  the  sony 
sight.  "There  is  no  possible  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  harrowing  his  feelings.  Far  rather 
that  n^  influence  could  foevail  with  him  to  I^ 
sign  himself  with  meekness  to  the  chastiaements 
of  the  Almighty  1  I  would  fain  hear  him  saj* 
before  I  go,  Grod's  will  be  done  I" 

A  moment  afterwards,  extending  his  tremuloua 
hand  towards  his  kind  master,  John  Downii^ 
repeated  in  broken  aecentsi  **  Yea,  God's  will  1* 
done ! "  as  though  he  had  overheard  the  mcr^ 
f  ul  interposition  of  the  pastor  to  secure  him  against 
the  sight  which  he  so  much  dreaded. 

"  Don't  leave  him  alone^  Jukes,  ybu  can  be 
trusted  to  take  care  of  him.  You  must  give  up 
your  work  for  to-day,"  said  Mr.  Wigswell  to  the 
wheelwright,  on  quitting  the  cottage.  **I  vill 
look  in  again  presently :  but  I  doubt  whether  « 
shall  be  able  to  get  the  jury  summoned  befoit  ifi- 
morrow ;  and  till  then,  remember,  nothing,— s*^ 
solutely  nothing^ — must  be  done  to  the  body/' 

The  worthy  rector  was  true  to  his  promt*- 
But  in  the  interim,  manifold  had  been  his  dal^ 
An  ooourrenoe  of  so  appalling  a  mime  nup^ 
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h&re  created  consternation^  even  in  such  hotbeds 
of  crime  as  Birmingham  or  Nottingham.  But  in 
the  quiet  Hams  of  quiet  Hartington,  in  that  un- 
incidental  village,  the  effect  was  almost  alarming. 
Old  men  prophesied,  and  young  men  became  speech- 
less. Mothers  grew  hysterical,  when  they  thought 
of  their  absent  sons ;  and  ike  maidens  whose 
lovers  were  also  gone  forth  to  the  fields,  loitered  in 
groups  of  two  and  three  under  the  old  lime-trees, 
wondering  whether  others  besides  John  Downing, 
had  enemies  capable  of  waylaying  and  slaying  a 
defenceless  man. 

»  All  this  irritation,  old  Mr.  WigsweU,  usually  so 
inert,  was  forced  to  do  his  utmost  to  allay ;  ex- 
erting himself  to  pacify  the  poor  old  bed-ridden 
creatures  who  shuddered  lest  an  assassin  should 
be  among  them  ;  and  exhorting  the  young  and 
active  to  join  with  him  in  his  efforts  to  assist  the 
researches  of  justice.  It  might  still  be  possible  to 
detect  the  track  of  the  murderer. 

But  his  greatest  task  of  all  was  to  tranquillize 
the  mind  of  his  poor  old  friend  Sir  Clement,  to 
whom  the  news  had  been  rashly  conveyed  by  his 
servants,  and  who  sat  trembling  in  every  limb  at 
the  notion  of  so  heinous  a  perpetration  upon  his 
well-ordered  estate.  He,  who  had  retreated  to 
Hartington  and  enjoyed  there  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury's seclusion,  as  the  most  orderly  place  upon 
the  face  of  the  habitable  globe,  to  be  pursued  even 
to  his  hearthstone  by  blood-thirstiness  and  violence! 
For  he  felt  hinaself  half-murdered  in  the  person  of 
Jack  Downing".  —  Every  nerve  was  thrilling  and 
every  bone  aching  in  the  body  of  the  little  ner- 
vous old  gentleman,  with  the  mere  agony  of  his 
fears. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  faltered  he,  in  answer  to  the 
pious  exhortations  of  the  wiser  WigsweU,  "  say 
what  you  will,  it  is  all  over  with  us.  I  have  been 
long  aware  of  the  growing  malignity  of  the  rural  po- 
pulation. I  knew  what  all  this  over-teaching  and 
over-taxing  would  do,  when  brought  into  colUsion. 
Flint  and  steel,  my  dear  WigsweU,  flint  and  steel ! 
Hitherto,  by  the  mercy  of  Providence,  we  have 
had  no  incend  iary  fires  in  this  neighbourhood.  My 
hams  and  ricks  have  been  respected ;  nor  am  I 
aware  of  an  occasion  for  the  interference  of  cri- 
minal justice  in  the  parish  of  Hartington  for 
twenty  years  past.  But  there  is  a  beginning  for 
all  things ;  and  mark  my  words,  WigsweU,  be- 
fore the  year  comes  round,  our  friend  Oirrett  wiU 
have  had  to  despatch  half  a  dozen  felons  from 
hence  to  the  county  jaU." 

WigsweU  hoped  not,  and  WigsweU  thought  not ; 
and  WigsweU  having  induced  the  trembling  Uttle 
haronet  to  swaUow  the  chocolate,  which  his  scarcely 
less  agitated  body-servant  brought  frothing  into 
the  study.  Sir  Clement,  a  Uttle  restored  in  spirits, 
began  to  think  and  hope  so  too. 

After  many  hours  consumed  in  the  discharge  of 
these  duties,  the  rector  got  back  to  the  viUage, 
only  in  time  to  learn  that  the  coroner  had  ap- 
pointed the  foUowing  morning,  at  ten,  for  holding 
^he  inquest ;  and  had  sent  instructions  concerning 
the  summoning  of  the  jury. 

AU  that  day,  aU  that  evening,  the  household 
labours  of  the  village,  nay,  even  the  toik  of  the 


field,  were  left  undone ;  whUe  some  sat  cowering 
within  doors,  and  some  leaned  against  the  shady 
sides  of  their  cottages,  neighbour  with  neighbour 
discussing  the  dread  event  of  the  day  ;  what 
enemies  John  Downing  had  made  for  himself, — 
what  brawls  he  had  been  engaged  in, — surmising 
how  the  poor  father,  already  once  so  heavUy 
visited,  would  be  able  to  stand  against  this  new 
domestic  calamity, — how  soon  the  fatal  news  would 
reach  poor  Luke  in  London, — when  the  dead  would 
be  buried, — and  wherey  if  detected,  the  murderer 
would  be  judged. 

So  absorbed  were  they  in  the  detaUs  of  the  case, 
the  finding  of  the  body,  the  shock  of  the  first 
startled  discoverers,  the  pool  of  blood  in  which  the 
corpse  was  lying,  the  aspect  of  its  face,  the  aspect 
of  the  poor  clerk's  when  the  intelligence  was  com- 
municated, that  they  saw  not  the  sun  pursue  its 
path  in  the  heavens  and  go  down  in  glory  to  the 
west,  tiU  the  gathering  shades  of  evening  apprized 
them  that  the  heavy  day  was  done. 

How  it  sped  with  the  poor  horror-struck  old 
clerk,  it  were  too  grievous  to  inquire.  His  friends 
surrounded  him,  Uke  those  of  the  man  of  Uz ; 
some  declaring  Uiey  always  knew  it  w^oul^  end  so, 
that  a  violent  end  awaited  the  violent  youth; 
others  rebuking  him  for  not  having  kept  a  tighter 
hand  in  boyhood  over  the  poor  lad,  and  in  his 
riper  years  compelled  him  to  remain  at  Harting- 
ton, instead  of  going  to  service,  where  indulgence 
in  vicious  courses  had  doubtless  engaged  him  in 
evU  company ;  whUe  one  or  two  went  so  far  as 
to  hint  that  his  partiaUty  for  Luke  had  roused 
the  devU  within  the  mind  of  his  elder-born,  and 
driven  him  to  acts  of  desperation,  rendering  him 
an  object  of  desperate  vengeance. 

But  to  all  this,  John  Downing  answered  never 
a  word.  Rebuked  by  the  dread  hand  of  God,  he 
cared  not  for  rebuking  at  the  lips  of  mortal  man. 
Bowed  to  the  dust,  he  neither  listened  nor  answered. 
His  meekness  was  as  that  of  stupefaction.  No 
word  seemed  to  have  reached  his  understanding 
since  the  one  that  told  him  his  son  was  lying  dead 
by  the  river-side. 

They  placed  food  before  him :  but  he  took  no 
heed,  except  to  moisten  his  Ups  with  a  little  water. 
They  opened  on  the  table  near  him  the  great  book 
of  the  gospels,  which  had  been  his  faUier's  and 
his  father's  father's  before  him,  and  bore  the  names 
of  each  inscribed  in  their  several  handwriting, 
and  the  names  of  his  two  sons,  with  their  date  of 
birth,  carefully  entered  in  his  own ;  a  record  now 
to  be  foUowed  by  that  of  a  judgment  how  ter- 
rible !  But  there  must  have  been  a  mist  before 
his  eyes.  For  he  noticed  not  even  that  sacred 
volume,  which  he  never  permitted  himself  to  open 
with  unwashed  hands,  or  without  bending  his 
head. 

"  Let  him  alone : — let  no  one  harass  him ! " — 
said  his  kind  patron,  when  he  found  him  in  this 
overwhelmed  condition.  ^'If  left  to  himself, 
nature  wiU  work  her  way. — When  Luke  comes 
back,  he  wiU  bring  healing  to  his  father.  If  you 
torment  him  by  well  meant  consolations,  he  will 
perhaps  be  unable  to  afford  his  evidence  to-morrow 
morning  at  the  inquest." 
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The  brand  is  on  thy  brov, 

A  dark  and  guilty  spot, — 
Tis  ne'er  to  be  erased, — 

^'ia  ne'er  to  be  forgot ! 
The  brand  is  on  thy  brow, 

Yet  I  must  shade  the  spot, 
For  who  will  Ioto  thee  now 

If  /  love  thee  not ! — 
Thy  soul  is  dark,  is  stain'd, 

From  out  the  bright  world  thrown, 
By  Qod  and  man  disdainM, 

But  not  by  me  thy  own ! — 
Oh !  even  the  tiger  slain 

Hath  one  who  ne'er  doth  flee, 
But  soothes  his  dyin?  pain. — 

That  one  am  I  to  diee !  Proctor. 

When  the  morning  dawned,  the  morning  which 
at  that  season  of  the  year  steals  so  close  upon  the 
steps  of  midnight, — Jukes  the  wheelwright,  who 
had  repaired  to  his  own  house  for  a  few  hours' 
rest,  was  astonished,  on  returning  to  the  cottage, 
to  find  his  friend  still  seated  in  the  old  arm-chair 
wherein  he  had  desired  to  he  left  to  his  reflections. 
He  appeared  never  to  have  stirred.  His  eye  was 
still  fixe^, — ^his  hand  still  motionless.  Yet  when, 
accosted  hy  his  old  friend,  he  turned  his  face 
wistfully  towards  him,  time  appeared  to  have 
stirred  mightily  with  him.  Years  might  have 
passed  over  his  head  on  that  single  nighty — so 
hollow  were  his  eyes,  so  furrowed  his  withered 
cheek.  Yet  though  in  looks  thus  sunken,  his 
soul  had  gained  strength.  He  was  able  to  listen 
while  Jukes  recounted  all  that  had  been  done  by 
the  magistrates  to  further  the  ends  of  justice  ;  and 
when,  after  the  arrival  of  the  coroner,  and  the 
calling  over  of  the  jury,  summoned  by  the  con- 
stable, the  chosen  twelve  arrived  at  the  cottage  to 
^view  collectively  the  corpse  which  each  had 
severally  viewed  the  day  before,  poor  Downing 
bore  the  intrusion  without  flinching ;  as  he  had 
borne,  the  evening  before,  the  examination  of  the 
body  by  the  surgeons  deputed  for  that  purpose  by 
Colonel  Garrett. 

Not  for  a  moment  did  he  quit  his  seat,  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  inner  room,  and  from 
whence  every  syllable  uttered  there  was  audible. 

When  the  jurors  quitted  the  cottage,  Jukes 
still  remained, 

"  Mr.  Wigswell  seems  to  think  they  will  want 
you  as  a  witness,  Downing,"  said  he.  "And 
Harry  Meade  bad  me  say,  that,  if  required,  he 
would  come  down  himself  with  the  constable,  from 
the  Black  Lion,  to  lend  you  an  arm  up  the  lane.'* 

"/  shan't  go!''  was  Downing's  dogged  reply. 
"  I  shan't  make  my  sore  trouble  a  sport  for  the 
eyes  of  all  the  folks  of  the  village,  assembled  no 
doubt  on  the  green,  to  pry  into  what  is  going  on." 

"  Not  a  sport— don't  say  a  spmi,  John,"  remon- 
strated Jukes,  perceiving  that  trouble  had  some- 
what cankered  his  mind.  "  Not  one  on  'em  but 
has  felt  for  you  as  neighbours  ought." 

And  Downing,  who  knew  that  it  was  so,  writhed 
under  the  consciousness  of  his  peevish  injustice. 

"  If  Luke  were  here,  if  Luke  were  back  again, 
it  would  be  different ! "  said  he,  his  eyes  filling 
with  tears  of  repentance.  **  But  1  am  alone  now, 
Master  Jukes,  alone  and^helpless.    I  can't  go  up 


to  the  inquest.  Tell  his  reverence,  I  can'i/ 
Surely  they  won't  force  me, — me,— a  sorely 
troubled  man, — to  go  and  talk  about  the  spilling 
of  my  poor  boy's  blood  V 

**  But  if  what  you've  got  to  say,  goes  to  help 
their  laying  their  hand  upon  the  murderer ?" 
argued  the  wheelwright.  "Surely  that  would 
make  you  overlook  your  own  feelings?" 

"  His  reverence  said,  at  first,  that  the  crowner 
would  come  and  take  my  deposition  here,  when 
all  the  other  witnesses  had  been  examined,"  per- 
sisted the  clerk. 

"  Oh !  if  Parson  Wigswell  said  so,  you're  saf? 
enow,"  rejoined  his  companion.  And  thoTi^}] 
soon  afterwards  the  constable  made  his  appearance 
to  require  the  attendance  of  Downing  at  th^ 
Black  Lion,  when  he  saw  the  state  of  mind  to 
which  the  mere  proposal  reduced  him,  he  hsi 
too  much  tenderness  towards  his  respected  ol-i 
neighbour,  not  to  hurry  back  to  the  court,  where 
both  Mr.  Wigswell  and  Colonel  Garrett  were  ir 
attendance,  to  entreat  that  the  "  Crowner"  ani 
jury  would  repair  once  more  to  the  cottage. 

The  distance  did  not  exceed  five  hundred  yards 
It  would  have  been  monstrous  to  refuse.  Th? 
magistrate  and  rector  were  of  opinion,  indeed, 
that  the  examination  might  be  altogether  dispense-i 
with  ;  for  what  evidence  could  the  poor  clerk  hav? 
to  give?  It  was  known  that  he  was  quietly  in 
bed  and  asleep  at  the  time  the  state  of  the  body, 
when  found,  induced  them  to  conclude  tlie  assas- 
sination had  taken  place. 

The  coroner,  however,  thought  otherwise.  At 
his  suggestion,  John  Downing  was  questioner! 
concerning  what  enemies  the  deceased  possessed, 
and  who  had  any  thing  to  gain  by  his  death. 

"  Poor  John  had  many  enemies !"  was  tl» 
reluctant  reply.  "  My  son's  temper  was  violen*. 
and  when  in  drink,  he  was  sure  to  be  in  quarrels." 

He  did  not,  however,  like  to  particularize  hn 
son's  enemies  by  name  or  number.  It  seeinel 
like  reflecting*  on  the  memorj'- of  the  dead.  "A^ 
to  who  had  aught  to  gain  by  his  untimely  end,- 
the  only  gainer  would  be  his  brother,— Jiis  brother 
who  was  the  kindest,  meekest,  and  aflRectionate?: 
creature  upon  earth." 

"  And  where  was  his  brother  now,  and  where 
was  he  at  the  time  of  the  murder?"  was  the  wx* 
inquiry. 

"  Both  then  and  now  in  Lon'on.  Luke  was  t^ 
out-patient  of  St.  Geoige's  Hospital.  He  hai 
gone  up  with  a  letter  from  Sir  Clement,  to  z^ 
his  leg  looked  to,  severely  injured  by  an  awidect 
at  cricket." 

"Had  the  young  man  been  made  acqnaintf^ 
with  his  brother's  death  ?" 

"Ay!  sure,— and  Tm  every  hour  expectin? 
the  poor  lad  home  again ;"  replied  John  Dowiub?. 
with  a  heavy  sigh. 

The  coroner  now  applied  to  the  foreman  of  tb? 
jury,  (one  of  the  most  considerable  tenants  on  ^ 
Clement  Colston's  estate,)  as  to  the  propriety  cf 
adjourning  the  inquest  till  the  younger  DowTii"^  J 
evidence  could  be  forthcoming.  But  this  pK^^'* 
was  coldly  received.  The  time  of  such  jprt>"^ 
those  of  Hartington,  is  worth  to  them  so  oof^ 
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per  hour,  and  they  were  all  disposed  to  make  the 
one  day  lost  to  them,  suffice.  Moreover,  the  state 
of  the  weather  rendered  desirahle  the  early  inter- 
ment of  the  hody. 

All  present,  therefore,  were  unanimous  in  oppo- 
sition to  an  adjournment.  What  light  could 
Luke  Downing  possihly  throw  upon  the  matter? 
He  was  at  sixty  miles  distance  when  the  murder 
was  committed.  It  was,  in  fact,  hecause  his 
brother  had  promised  to  sleep  at  his  father*8 
during  bis  absence,  that  tlie  unfortunate  young 
nun  was  making  his  way  to  Hartington,  when 
wsyhud  by  one  or  other  of  the  numerous  enemies 
created  by  his  lawless  life,  for  purposes  of  ven- 
geance, not  for  purposes  of  plunder, — since  his 
pockets  were  found  to  contain  all  the  money  he 
had  about  him  on  quitting  Norcroft,  amounting 
to  a  small  sum  in  silver  and  halfpence ;  as  well  as 
a  handsome  pocket-knife,  still  more  likely  to  have 
become  an  object  of  rustic  depredation. 

The  jury  agreed,  therefore,  that  Luke  Down- 
ing, the  mildest,  worthiest,  and  softest-hearted 
young  man  in  the  village,  might  be  spared  the 
torment  of  a  useless  interrogatory  in  a  public 
court. 

An  open  verdict  of  "Wilful  Murder  by  a 
person  or  persons  unknown,"  was  accordingly 
letomed.  But  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  sur- 
geon of  the  nature  of  the  wound  inflicted  upon 
the  victim,  and  the  next  to  impossibility ^but  that 
the  assassin  must  have  been  saturated  with  his 
blood,  afforded  some  sort  of  hope  of  discovery  to  the 
Jnagistrates ;  who,  the  moment  the  verdict  was  an- 
nounced, repaired  to  the  rectory  to  draw  up  minutes 
to  be  fowarded  to  the  metropolitan  police,  and 
deliberate  on  the  further  steps  to  be  taken. 

Meanwhile,  poor  Downing  was  led  home  by  the 
friend  of  his  son.  But  so  far  from  having  to 
undergo  by  the  road  the  molestation  he  dreaded, 
not  a  creature  of  the  village  but  carefully  avoided 
meeting  the  afflicted  man.  Church-lane  was  as 
silent  and  solitary  for  his  transit,  as  on  the  Sab- 
Wh  during  the  celebration  of  divine  service. 
Strangely  enough,  however,  as  the  poor  clerk  pur- 
sued hU  way  down  the  liill,  his  downcast  eyes 
falling  apon  the  oozy  channel  that  occupied  one 
^  of  the  road,  recalled  to  his  mind  even  in  the 
extremity  of  his  grief,  the  ominous  foot-print  he 
had  discovered  there  the  preceding  year ; — a  me- 
mento of  the  mysterious  interview  so  long  for- 
gotten. 

"If  I  had  then  fallen  into  temptation,"  mused 
the  heartbroken  man,  "  I  should  have  felt,  per- 
haps, at  this  moment,  as  if  my  present  misery 
were  a  judpnent  at  the  hands  of  God ! " 

On  arriving  at  home,  though  his  foot  lingered 
on  the  threshhold,  so  great  was  his  reluctance  to 
*»^nter  the  presence  of  death,  it  was  rather  a 
&nennce  than  a  comfort  that  his  neighbour  Jukes 
had  printed  by  hjs  absence  to  see  the  last  duties 
discharged  v>  the  dead.  With  the  aid  of  the 
almshouse  nurse,  the  body  had  been  washed, 
shrouded,  and  placea  u,  its  coffin ;  and  though 
Hyid  streaks  were  already  appelant  on  the  face, 
no  one  had  looked  upon  that  fine  young  nmu, 
untimely  cut   off  in  his  sin,  but  admitted  that  his 
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countenance  was  assuming  in  death  an  aspect  of 
gentleness  and  serenity,  such  as,  in  his  lifetime, 
had  been  foreign  to  his  turbulent  nature. 

^^  Just  take  a  single  look  at  the  poor  fellow, 
neighbour  Downin',"  said  the  wheelwright,  after 
replacing  the  clerk  in  his  arm  chair,  ''and  you 
will  be  comforted.  He  looks  for  all  the  world  as 
happy  and  peaceful  as  a  child." 

But  the  bereaved  father  would  not  be  entreated. 
He  had  not  yet  looked,  nor  could  he  be  induced  to 
look,  upon  the  face  of  his  son. 

"It  will  only  disturb  my  mind.  I  am  more 
easy  now,"  said  he. 

He  even  proposed  that,  as  the  funeral  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  place  on  the  following  morning, 
the  carpenter  who  was  still  on  the  premises,  should 
close  the  coffin  at  once. 

"  It  will  put  an  end  to  idle  curiosity,"  said  he, 
"  and  the  sunmier  weatlier  may  perhaps  bring 
about  a  more  afflicting  change." 

But  to  this  Jukes  strongly  objected. 

**  Don't  have  the  coffin  screwed  down  before  his 
brother  arrives!"  said  he,  almost  indignantly. 
^  1  know  poor  Luke's  affectionate  heart.  I  know 
his  pious  feelings.  He  would  never  forgive  us,  if 
we  denied  him  a  sight  of  the  brother  whom,  in 
spite  of  all  Jack's  lawless  acts  and  misdoings,  he 
loved  as  dearly,  as  dearly  might  be." 

A  heavy  groan  was  the  only  response.  For 
Downing  knew  by  long  professional  observation, 
that  the  afflicted  are  never  masters  in  their  oynx 
house  ;  that  in  moments  of  trouble,  every  stranger 
and  every  fool  feels  entitled  to  dictate. 

All  he  begged  further,  therefore,  was  to  be  left 
to  himself.  "  He  wanted  to  be  alone.  He  wanted 
to  sustain  his  mind  with  prayer,  that  he  might 
have  strength  to  confer  with  his  son  Luke,  on  his 
arrival  at  home.  It  would  be  a  trying  time.  He 
wanted  rest,  that  he  might  meet  it  with  com- 
posure." 

Reluctantly,  (for  Jukes  and  his  wife  had  little 
faith  in  the  salutary  effects  of  solitude,  but  on  the 
contrary,  entertained  a  notion  that  the  human 
mind  is  only  to  be  eased  by  much  outpouring  of 
its  grief  in  friendly  talk ;)  reluctantly  did  the  kind 
neighbours  bend  their  steps  towards  their  own 
homes.  They  proposed,  indeed,  sending  one  of 
their  children  over  to  the  cottage  once  or  twice  in 
the  course  of  the  evening,  to  see  how  Downing 
was,  and  whether  he  wanted  for  any  thing.  But 
of  this  he  would  not  hear.  **  He  could  want  for 
nothing,  except  the  comfort  vouchsafed  him  from 
on  high  ;  and  it  would  be  a  trying  thing  to  one  of 
the  poor  children  to  enter  that  awful  house !  By 
the  evening,  too,  Luke  would  arrive  by  the  Lewes 
coach,  and  he  should  no  longer  be  alone." 

No  sooner  were  they  gone,  than,  the  better  to 
secure  his  tranquillity,  John  Downing  closed  and 
barred  the  door  of  the  cottage,  which,  during  the 
summer  season,  invariably  stood  open ;  the  win- 
dow shutters  being  already  up  to  prevent  the  sun 
from  shining  into  the  house  of  death.  And  now 
all  was  still,  and  all  was  lonely,  anH  «U  was  dark, 
save  the  one  bright  my  ot  sunshine  slanting 
»«»oaa  iho  rooui  m>m  the  round  opening  in  the 
shutter.     None  remained  under  that  doomed  roof 
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but  the  murdered  man  in  his  coffin,  and  the  father 
whose  heart  was  bleedmg  from  a  wound  equally 
fatal. 

The  pastor,  the  only  person  living  of  sufficient 
authority  to  knock  and  know  that  the  door  would 
be  opened,  was  up  at  the  Hall,  with  his  poor  old 
friend ;  acquainting  him  with  the  proceedings  of 
the  inquest,  and  cheering  him  with  hopes  that, 
now  the  metropolitan  police  had  got  the  matter 
in  hand,  the  murderer  must  be  speedily  detected ; 
while  Sir  Clement,  with  blue  lips  and  a  slight  qui- 
vering of  the  cheek,  sat  with  his  hand  fast  locked 
in  that  of  his  companion,  listening  to  details  every 
syllable  of  which  caused  his  thin  blood  to  curdle. 
Meanwhile  tlie  churchyard  of  Hartington  for 
once  replaced  the  favourite  green  as  the  rendezvous 
of  the  village.  Into  the  deep  grave  wliich  had 
been  digged  to  receive  on  the  morrow  the  body  of 
the  victim,  every  one  chose  to  look  down,  as  though 
the  darkness  of  the  pit  had  more  to  unfold  concern- 
ing the  dread  event  than  the  open  light  of  day  ; 
shaking  their  heads  in  sad  response  to  the  lamen- 
tations of  David,  the  gray-headed  sexton,  who 
could  not  restrain  his  tears  while  relating  how 
"  them  poor  Downin'  boys  had  used  to  play  about 
him  in  the  churchyard,  a'ter  they'd  lost  their 
mother  ;  and  how  little  he'd  ever  thought,  in 
them  days,  of  livin'  to  make  a  grave  for  e'er  a 
one  o'  their  young  heads." 

It  was  late  in  the  evening.  The  jackdaws  had 
long  deserted  their  perch  on  the  weathercock 
creaking  on  its  iron  rod  above  the  ivy-covered  old 
tower,  before  the  last  of  the  visiters  quitted  the 
spot,  friends  of  either  Jack  or  Luke  who  had 
made  their  way  to  Hartington  at  the  close  of  their 
day's  work.  One  and  all,  however,  had  asked 
leave  of  their  employers  to  attend  the  sad  cere- 
mony of  the  morrow.  The  murder  was  the  great 
tragedy  of  the  country  round  :  and  such  a  gather- 
ing was  expected  at  the  funeral,  as  never  had 
been  seen  in  Hartington. 

At  Iji'^t,  niglit  cMine  on,  as  dark  as  if  over- 
shadowed by  the  coming  event.  When  the  last 
strap^tfler,  (one  of  the  young  Harmans  from  Nor- 
croft)  quitted  the  churchyard,  the  dim  twilight 
had  given  place  to  a  leaden  sky.  Not  so  much  as 
a  single  star  twinkled  out  from  the  heavens,  as  a 
beacon  of  hope  to  the  mourners. 

But  to  them  >vhat  mattered  the  gloomy  aspect 
of  the  sky  I 

There  is  no  darkne^^s  like  the  cload  of  mind 
On  griefs  vain  eye,  the  blindest  of  the  blind. 


And  had  the  fiurest  moonlight  softened  the  soifaee 
of  things,  the  soul  of  Jolm  Downing,  ai  he  Ht 
beside  his  lonely  health,  would  not  have  been  less 
black  with  despair. 

But  if  he  saw  not  with  his  eyes,  his  eaiwas 
not  equally  deadened.  Now  that  every  hmnan 
being  was  asleep  in  the  village,  and  he  was  seeore 
from  all  fear  of  intrusion,  the  cottage  door  vat 
once  more  placed  ajar  to  admit  the  sweet  night 
air  that  came  sweeping  over  his  beds  of  flowen; 
and  he  sat  and  listened,  as  though  there  mn 
something  soothing  in  the  gentle  rustlmg  of  th« 
leaves,  as  the  long  streamers  of  tiie  variegated 
grass  swept  against  each  other  in  the  flower-plot 
near  the  door.  It  was  as  a  supernatural  whisper- 
ing, the  voices  of  garden>haunting  sprites  cm- 
muning  with  each  other  of  their  tasks. 

At  length,  the  listening  man  started  up.  His 
ear  had  caught  a  distant  sound,  for  nHiieh,  ap- 
parently, it  had  been  long  on  the  watch,  the 
sound  of  coming  footsteps.  Yes ;  he  was  not  mis- 
taken !  There  were  feet  upon  the  sand  near  the 
brook.  There  were  steps  in  the  lane.  The  gar- 
den-wicket was  cautiously  opened.  The  gran! 
on  the  path  creaked  under  advancing  feet  "  Hf 
was  come  at  last!" 

Stealing  out  into  the  darkness,  with  his  heart 
swelling  so  as  almost  to  suspend  his  breath,  be 
advanced  to  meet  the  person  who  was  coming 
under  the  shadow  of  night. 

"All's  safe,  all's  well,"  said  he,  whisperiitt 
faintly,  though  no  living  soul  was  near  hut  him 
he  came  to  welcome.  "  Grod  bless  thee,  Luke. 
God's  mercy  bless  thee,  boy !     All's  well !" 

He  was  about  to  fall  on  the  neck  of  his  mb, 
when  the  light  of  the  watchlight  within  gare  t« 
view  the  features  of  the  individual  whose  arm  he 
was  grasping.     No  !  It  was  not  his  son ! 

His  first  movement  was  to  drag  the  Intnider 
into  the  cottage,  to  determine  who  had  thns  ne- 
fariously taken  liis  place.  II is  next  was  to  recofl 
with  horror,  as  the  movement  brought  him  fa«  ti^ 
face  with  one,  beheld  but  once,  and  yet  beheld  t-* 
often. 

The  stranger  of  the  preceding  year  !  Asthouth 
his  presence  there  on  such  a  night,  at  such  m 
hour,  were  not  of  sufficiently  evil  omen»  ^ 
Downing  staggered  back  to  his  chair  with  the 
cold  dew  of  anguish  rising  on  his  brow,  on  discern- 
ing that  a  smile  of  sarcastic  triumph  brightened  the 
Satanic  face  of  his  midnight  guest. 
(^Tobe  continued.) 


RINGS  AND  POSIES. 

"  Ring, — a  circle  of  gold,  or  some  other  matter,  worn  as  an  ornament.^* — Dr.  Johnson. 


**  You  baye  chosen  a  very  short  text  to  enlarge  upon : 


I  should  as  soon  expect  to  see  a  critique  on  the  posr  of  a  nog. 


From  the  earliest  times,  and  in  all  countries,  a 
little  hoop  of  metal  has  played  no  insignificant 
part  in  the  drama  of  life  ;  and  to  this  day  a  ring  is 
the  epilogue  to  many  a  comedy.  Rings  are  men- 
tioned by  Moses,  tlie  £raf.  of  historians ;  and  we 
discover  from  several  passages  of  Sompinn»,  that 
at  an  early  period  they  were  in  common  use  by  the 
great.    These  were  chiefly  signet-rings,  the  impres- 


sion of  which  was  equivalent  to  a  sign-r«»"*^ 
Hence  they  denoted  authority  and  ^^^^rosmi- 
Thus,  when  Pharaoh  placed  Egypt  «n^er  the  com- 
mand of  Joseph,  he  gave  h'^  mg  to  the  viceroy, 
and  made  him  ride  ^  «he  second  chariot  he  m' 
TJiii  Wag  hvtiwwed  on  Haman,  who  had  his  se*- 
above  all  the  princes  that  were  with  hnn,  v»« 
taken  away  by  the  king,  and  given  to  Mordec«i. 
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Part  of  the  displeisaie  excited  ia  the  nund  of  the 
piodi|[al'8  brother,  when  he  came  ia  from  the  field, 
hjtbe  faYonra  shown  to  the  retnmed  wanderer  hj 
his  father,  might  arise  from  the  notion  that  power 
in  the  honaehold  had  been  given  to  one  who  had 
proved  himself  unworth j  of  it ;  for  the  servants 
were  commanded  not  onlj  to  bring  forth  the  best 
robe,  and  pat  it  on  him,  but  to  put  a  ring  on  his 
finger.  Almost  every  one,  who  is  not  abjecU j  poor, 
amongst  the  modem  Egyptians,  carries  a  scttl-ring 
on  the  little  finger  of  his  right  hand.  It  is  nsoally 
of  alver,  with  an  ornamental  stone,  on  which  is 
cut  the  wearer  s  name,  with  words  signifying 
^^the  servant  of  God."  The  value  of  the  impres- 
sion is  ranked  above  that  of  a  simple  signatnra  by 
hand.  The  method  of  using  it  is  to  sproad  a  little 
ink  over  the  stone,  and  then  to  apply  it  to  the 
proper  place  on  the  paper,  which  has  been  pn- 
riously  fitted  to  receive  the  stamp  by  being  mois* 
tened.  If  the  writer  is  particularly  desirous  of 
expiessing  his  humility,  the  seal  is  affixed  below 
the  signature^  but  the  general  custom  is  to  place  it 
in  a  line  with,  and  on  the  right  of  the  name. 
Those  amusing  stories  of  our  childhood,  the 
Arabian  Nights,  contain  numberless  allusions  to 
the  Eastern  method  of  using  signet-rings ;  and  per- 
haps oar  readers  may  not  have  forgotten  that  tale 
of  the  huly  who  took  firom  her  pocket  a  purse, 
tnd  drew  out  from  this  a  string,  on  which  wero 
the  ninety-eight  seal-rings  of  her  different  lovers. 

The  Greeks,  and  most  of  the  Romans,  won  their 
rings  on  the  third  finger  of  the  left  hand.  It  has 
been  remarked,  however,  by  Pliny,  that  in  the 
portraits  of  the  heathen  deities,  the  ring  was 
placed  on  the  finger  next  the  thumb.  A  passage 
in  JoTenal,  shows  that  the  ring  was  used  by  the 
Komans  in  their  marriage  cenmonies.  Amongst 
the  same  people,  a  gold  ring  was  one  of  the  vest- 
ments of  a  knight,  furnished  him,  like  his  horse, 
St  the  public  chuge ;  and  the  disastrous  shiughter 
of  the  equestrian  order,  at  the  battle  of  Canns,  may 
^  estimated  from  the  statement,  that  the  rings 
gathered  from  the  field  by  the  victor,  filled  several 
boshels,  Addison  rocords  having  seen  some  old 
I^num  rings,  **  so  very  thick  about,  and  with  such 
^S^  stones^  that  it  is  no  wonder  a  fop  should 
^kon  them  a  little  cumbersome  in  the  summer." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  ring  was  sometimes  the 
^e  of  slavery.  For  instance,  it  was  customary 
for  the  Roman  skves  to  wear  iron  rings ;  and, 
amongst  the  Eastern  nations,  a  particular  kind  of 
nog  was  the  mark  of  a  person  in  a  state  of  servi- 
tude. 

We  can  easily  conceive,  that  as  soon  as  the  art 
of  working  in  metal  became  known,  that  love  of 
personal  finery,  which  seems  a  part  of  our  nature^ 
^onld  employ  itself  in  fashioning  annulary  oma- 
^^    Eastern  ladies  still  wear,  as  they  wore  in 

ti  ^^  of  the  prophets,  large  rings  round  their 
uUues,  to  which  smaller  ones  are  attached,  so  as 
1  ?^^^  •  tinkling  noise  at  every  motion, 
la  the  Deccan  almosi  every  woman  carries  a  glass 
J?^  ^  ^®'  '"^^  The  more  closely  the  ring  sits, 
we  better  is  she  pleased,  because,  a«  it  must  be 
P^"<^  over  the  hand,  the  smallness  of  that  member 
»  thereby  proved.    In  foroing  the  hoop  over  it, 


the  skin  is  very  frequently  rubbed  off,  and  as  the 
glass  is  apt  to  break,  these  dusky  beauties  suffer  a 
good  deal  from  their  love  of  admiration.  Neither 
has  the  thumb  been  without  an  ornament  of  this 
kind,  though,  to  modem  notions^  a  ring  in  that 
situation  must  have  had  an  awkward  appear- 
ance. The  English  formerly  wore  a  metal  hoop 
on  the  shortest  and  thickest  of  the  processes  of  the 
hand.  There  was  found  a  few  years  ago  near 
Enepp  Castle,  in  Sussex,  a  gold  thumb  ring,  on 
which  was  engraved  a  device  representing  a  doe 
reposing  under  a  tree,  with  the  motto,  Jofs  mm 
/Vn,  cut  in  the  inside.  What  a  satire  on  human 
hopes  and  prophecies !  Some  love-gift,  perhaps. 
Who  was  the  donor,  and  where  is  he  that  wore  it? 
Both  gone,  like  the  joy  that  was  to  last  for  ever. 
Nieuhoff,  in  his  embassy  to  China,  relates  that  the 
old  Viceroy,  with  whom  he  had  an  interview, 
carried  an  ivory  ring  on  his  thumb  as  an  emblem 
signifying  the  undaunted  courage  of  the  Tartar 
people. 

In  the  marriage  ceremonies  of  Christendom, 
^^  the  link  from  earth  that  reaches  heaven,"  has 
always  found  a  place.  Whether  the  Christian 
Churoh  adopted  a  heathen  rite,  or  made  use  of  the 
ring,  as  some  are  inclined  to  think,  merely  as  a 
symbol  of  the  authority  wherewith  the  husband 
endowed  the  wife  over  his  worldly  goods,  seems  a 
matter  of  little  moment ;  but  the  taint  with  which 
the  sacrament  of  nuuriage  was  thought  to  be  in- 
fected, in  the  former  supposition,  almost  induced 
the  Puritans  to  abolish  its  use*  Butler,  in  his 
Hudibras,has  a  passage  alluding  to  the  views  of  the 
ascetics  on  this  subject.  The  fourth  finger  of  the 
left  hand  was  formerly  believed  to  be  selected  to 
carry  the  badge  of  espousal ;  ^  presuming  therein," 
says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  his  Latiniaed  diction, 
*^  a  cordial  relation  that  a  particular  vessel, 
nerve,  or  artery,  is  conferred  thereto  from  the 
heart;  and,  therefore,  that  especially  hath  the 
honour  to  bear  our  rings."  When  that  curious 
observance,  the  wedding  of  the  Doge  to  the  ever- 
lasting sea,  took  place  in  the  palmy  days  of  Vene« 
tian  prosperity,  a  ring  was  thrown  into  the  waters ; 

And  when  she  took  onto  herself  a  mate, 
She  must  espouse  the  everlasting  sea. 

The  Knight  of  Norwich,  in  his  list  of  Rarities, 
scarce,  or  never  seen  by  any  man  now  living," 
enumerates  '*  a  ring  found  in  a  fish's  belly,  taken 
about  Gorro,  conceived  to  be  the  same  wherewith 
the  Duke  of  Venice  had  wedded  the  sea."  We 
only  know  of  one  other  case  in  which  a  ring  has 
been  found  where  Jonah  had  an  uncomfortable 
lodging  for  three  days  and  three  nights.  A  pike 
was  caught  in  1497,  near  Heilbronn  on  the  Neckar, 
which  being  cut  open,  a  copper  ring  with  a  Greek 
inscription  dropped  out.  The  inscription  was  to 
this  effect:  <<  I  am  that  fish  which  was  first  of  all 
put  into  this  lake,  by  the  hands  of  the  Governor 
Frederic  II.  on  the  e  day  of  October,  a.  s.  1."  The 
date  we  leave  for  the  antiquaries  to  deciph<*r.  The 
symbolism  of  the  marriage  ring  ba^  been  frequently 
enlarged  upon ;  bnt,  though  the  eloquence  of 
Jeremy  Taylor  was  directed  to  this  subject,  even 
he  has  hardly  excelled  the  following  sentence 
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from  an  old  writer :  '^  The  form  of  the  ring  being 
circular,  that  is,  round  and  without  end,  importeth 
thus  much,  that  their  mutual  love  and  hearty 
affection  should  roundly  flow  from  the  one  to  the 
other  as  in  a  circle,  and  that  continually  and  for 
ever."  The  same  author  would  seem  to  think  the 
ring  so  consummate  a  piece  of  art  that  it  required 
both  a  thoughtful  designer  and  a  cunning  artificer 
to  its  perfect  construction  ;  the  one  being  Prome- 
theuBy  the  other  Tubal  Cain!  The  ring,  which 
forms  part  of  the  Episcopal  apparatus,  was  used 
at  a  very  early  period,  being  deemed  a  symbol  of 
the  spiritual  union  of  the  bishop  and  hb  church. 
A  ring  is  employed  in  the  ceremonial  of  an  English 
coronation  ;  and  amongst  the  treasures  which 
each  Pope  transmits  to  his  successor  in  St.  Peter's 
chair,  is  a  signet-ring,  called  the  fisherman's  ring, 
because  tradition  declares  that  it  belonged  to 
the  apostle  from  whom  the  pontiffs  derive  the 
keys. 

It  was  much  more  the  usage,  at  one  time,  than 
it  is  at  present,  to  distribute  rings,  in  great  num- 
bers, on  the  occasion  of  any  notable  event.  We 
are  aware  of  only  one  instance  of  the  usage  exist- 
ing now-a-days,  and  that  is  on  the  appointment 
of  a  serjeant-at-law.  Rings,  with  mottos  in  Latin 
befitting  the  grave  occupation  of  the  distributor, 
are  presented  to  her  Majesty,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  the  judges.  A  marriage  was  especially  an 
event  of  a  nature  to  be  commemorated  by  gifts 
of  rings.  Anthony  Wood  mentions,  that 
Edward  Kelly,  a  man  of  note  in  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's days,  **was  openly  profuse  beyond  the 
limits  of  a  sober  philosopher,  and  did  give 
away,  in  gold-wire  rings,  at  the  marriage  of  one 
of  his  maid-servants,  to  the  value  of  four  thou- 
sand pounds."  At  the  nuptials  of  her  present 
majesty.  Queen  Victoria,  some  dozens  of  gold  rings 
were  presented  to  distinguished  persons.  A  pro- 
file of  the  Queen,  so  small  as  to  require  the  aid  of 
a  lens  to  perceive  the  truthfulness  of  the  likeness, 
with  a  legend,  "  Victoria  R^na,"  adorned  each 
ring.  Mourning  rings  were  wont  to  be  distri- 
buted at  funerals ;  and  still  a  testator  who  would 
link  himself  to  his  surviving  friends  for  "  a  little 
month"  after  his  departure,  will  bequeath  them  a 
ring  with  a  memento  mori  inscription.  From  seve- 
I'al  passages  in  old  writers,  it  seems  it  was  fashion- 
able for  the  fops  of  the  time  to  wear  rings  with  a 
death's  head  engraved  thereon  ;  but  we  are  unable 
to  learn  what  gave  rise  to  the  custom.  Thus  in 
**  Greene's  Farewell  to  Folie,"  «*  the  olde  Countesse, 
spying  on  the  finger  of  Sdgnior  Cosimo,  a  ring 
with  a  death's  head  ingraven,  circled  with  this  posie, 
*  Gressus  ad  vitam,'  demanded  whether  headoxed  the 
signet  for  profit  or  pleasure."  In  the  Strawberry  Hill 
collection  there  was  one  of  the  seven  rings  given 
at  the  burial  of  Charles  I.  It  had  the  King's 
head  in  miniature,  and  a  skull  in  the  background, 
with  the  letters  C.  R.  The  motto  was,  «  Prepared 
he  to  follow  me," 

Tho  word  "  posy,"  according  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
signifies  "  a  inotto  on  a  ring ;"  but  this  definition 
is  too  narrow,  the  fact  beings  that  any  inscription 
or  sentence  epitomizing  a  thought,  was  termed  a 
posy  by  our  forefathers.     Thus,  the  famous  in- 


scription on  the  banner  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
**  Hoc  signo  yinoes,"  in  the  homily  against  rebel- 
lion, and  the  writing  at  the  top  of  the  croes  by 
Udal,  in  his  **  Commentary  on  St  Lake,"  aie 
sevendly  styled  posies.  Again,  Hall  the  chroni- 
cler, in  detailing  the  reign  of  the  fifth  Hany, 
states,  that  the  king's  tent,  on  one  occasion,  was 
^^  replen3r8hed  and  decked  with  this  posie,  'After 
busy  labour  commeth  victorious  rest.'"  ''Ther 
count  truth  here^:  and,  *  No  promise  to  he  kept 
with  heretics,'  is  their  posy,"  says  the  vorthy 
Archbishop  l^ndys  of  bigoted  heatiiens.  After- 
wards, the  word  came  to  be  applied  more  espe- 
cially to  the  motto  engraved  on  a  ring;  and 
poetasters  taxed  their  wits  to  compress  an  un- 
certain amount  of  meaning  in  the  fewest  pooible 
words.  Amongst  Cowley's  poems  may  he  aeen  i 
copy  of  yerses,  addressed  **  To  a  Lady  who  made 
Posies  for  Rings."  Every  one  rememhers  the 
pretty  quarrel  between  the  betrothed  couples  m 
the  fifth  act  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  wbeo 
Portia  and  Nerissa  pretend  to  discover  that  the 
rings  they  had  given  their  lovers  were  no  longer 
in  their  possession ;  the  truth  being,  that  one  hi 
been  begged  of  its  owner  by  the  young  doctor, 
whose  learning  received  the  commendationa  of  all 
parties  at  the  trial  between  the  Jew  and  the  Mer- 
chant, and  the  other  by  a  litUe  scrubbed  boy,  the 
judge's  clerk.  The  hoop  of  gold  which  Gatiaiio 
had  parted  with,  is  described  by  him,  in  depredat- 
ing terms,  as 

A  paltry  nog,  whose  posy  was, 

For  all  the  world,  like  cutler's  poetry 
Upon  a  knife,^LoTe  me,  and  leave  me  not. 

And  Hamlet,  when  the  players  deliver  themselw? 
of  a  preface  to  their  tragedy,  three  lines  in  length, 
inquires, — 

Is  this  a  prologue,  or  the  posy  of  a  ring  I 

Another  example  of  a  spoken  posy,  may  be  bm 
in  "  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,"  where  the  gaokr « 
daughter,  having  gone  mad,  (in  palpable  imitatioc 
of  Ophelia,  a  fact  decisive,  to  our  minds,  in  ^i^' 
proof  of  Shakspere's  having  any  thing  to  do  ^th 
this  fine  play,)  is  thus  described : — 

Ringfl  she  made 
Of  rashes  that  grew  by,  and  to  them  apoke 
The  prettiest  posies,—**  Thus  onr  twe  lore's  Ued: 
This  yon  may  lose,  not  me;"  and  many  a  one. 

It  has  been  suggested,  that  the  word  waa  cor- 
rupted from  ^  Poesy,'  meaning  a  poeticalsentewttJ 
expression ;  and  perhaps  this  derivation  iacorn^ 
It  is  not  so  easy,  however,  to  account  for  tte 
origin  of  the  word,  as  used  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, where  a  posy  signifies  a  bunch  of  %ff^ 
Local  dialects  afford  the  student  of  hogusge  mn^ 
amusing  instruction ;  and  the  speech  of  ^ 
northern  part  of  England  is  rich  in  foi^^ 
words,  the  relics  «of  ancient  tongues.  ^^ 
regions,  and  mountain  fastnesses,  repulp^"  ^' 
be  expected,  the  tide  of  civili«ati««,  "^^^  ^\^ 
making  a  gradual  progress  aU-Jg  ^^^  ****,.< 
tracts ;  and  thus  they  fMsr^e  the  niaMe»  m^ 
language  of  thwr  Inliabitants  from  contact  viw 
alien  races  to  a  much  later  period.  H*?^' ' 
happens  that  the  remains  of  old  customa,  diaiecb, 
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&c.  aie  more  namerous  in  such  places  than  else- 
where. And  thns  it  occurs  that  our  early  writers 
abound  with  words  and  phrases  which  are  orally 
used  to  this  day  in  sequestered  districts,  though 
they  have  long  ago  dropped  out  of  written  lan- 
guage. In  other  words,  retired  places  have  ten- 
aciously retained  the  ancient  idiomatic  phraseo- 
logy, when  open  thoroughfares  have  readily 
adopted  the  chimges  which  much  intercourse  gene- 
rates ;  just  as  the  mountain  hollows  keep  their 
snow  long  after  the  earth's  winter  covering  has 
disappeared  from  exposed  situations.  This  word 
^'  posy,"  for  example,  is  used  in  the  sense  of  a 
noeegay  by  several  writers;  the  latest  of  whom,  as 
far  as  we  know,  was  Swift.  An  old  poet  has  this 
couplet : — 

With  store  of  vermeil  roses 

To  deck  their  bridegroom's  posies. 

In  Bishop  Hall's  sermon  of  thanksgiving  on 
the  departure  of  the  plague,  there  occurs  a  pas- 
sage, which  has  been  erroneously  quoted  by  Mr. 
Richardson  in  his  valuable  Dictionary,  as  an 
authority  for  the  use  of  the  word  to  signify  a 
motto.  ^'And  if  some  infrequent  passenger 
crossed  our  streets,  it  was  not  without  his  medica- 
ted posie  at  his  nose,  and  his  zedoary  or  angelica 
in  his  mouth."  Perhaps  a  bouquet  might  receive 
this  appellation,  from  tlie  motto  which  sometimes 
accompanied  the  thread  that  tied  it ;  a  conjecture 
that  seems  half  countenanced  by  the  names  of 
many  flowers,  and  by  a  passage  in  Browne's 
"  Britannia's  Pastorals/' 

So  did  the  maidens  with  their  Tarions  flowezs, 
Deck  up  their  windows,  and  make  neat  their  bowers ; 
Then  with  those  flowers  they  most  of  ail  did  prize, 
(With  ail  their  skill  and  in  most  curioos  wise. 
On  tnfls  of  herbs  or  rushes,)  would  they  fhune 
A  dainty  border  round  the  shepherd's  name. 
Or  poeties  make,  so  quaint,  so  apt,  so  rare. 
As  if  the  muses  only  lived  there. 
And  that  the^after  world  should  strive  in  vain 
What  they  then  did,  to  counterfeit  again. 

To  revert  from  the  inscription  to  the  ring 
itself:  rings  were  frequently  worn  as  amulets 
against  disease.  A  jasper  ring  is  described  in  the 
'^  Archsologia,"  with  a  Runish  inscription,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  charm  against  the  plague  ; 
and  a  gold  ring  with  a  similar  inscription^  in  the 
possession  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  is  conjectured  to  have 
\}een  a  talbman  against  fever.  Pegge  the  anti- 
quary occupies  some  pages  in  describing  a  gold 
enamelled  ring,  that  belonged  to  Bishop  Athstan, 
who  lived  about  823.  Amongst  the  oldest  of 
existing  rings,  may  be  mentioned  one,  inscribed 
3far1a  Marie^  which  is  conjectured  to  have  been 
dedicated  as  a  trophy  to  Marius,  on  his  conquest 
of  the  city  Marta  in  Etruria.  Rings  of  much  more 
modem  date  have  posies  of  nearly  as  great  obscu- 
rity. A  large  gold  ring  was  found  in  the  Thames 
a  few  years,  ago,  upon  which  were  cut  a  castle, 
and  the  words  "  Un  ban  an."  The  inscriptions  of 
others  are  not  quite  so  unintelligible.  A  gold 
ring  found  in  Kent,  had  this  motto,  *^Qui  me 
porteroy  expMtera^  et  a  ffrani  joye  revmdra,"  A 
small  gold  ring  found  in  Yorkshire,  was  exhibited 
to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1801,  which  bore 
the  ilevice  of  two  Orpine  plants,  (the  Orpine  was 


a  sovereign  means  of  divination  in  love  affairs,) 
joined  by  a  true  love-knot,  with  a  motto  above  and 
below.  The  first  one  was,  Ma  fianc^  veU^  My  be- 
loved wills ;  the  second  was,  Jaye  Vammir  feu. 
Rings  of  this  kind  were  doubtless  preserved  as 
heir-looms.  The  reader  of  Shakspere  will  recollect 
that  a  ring  forms  an  important  link  in  the  dis- 
agreeable plot  of  ''  All's  well  that  ends  well."  It 
was  an  honour  *'  of  high  respect  and  rich  validity," 
belonging  to  the  house  of  the  Count  de  Rousillon, 
and  bequeathed  down  to  him  from  many  an- 
cestors. 

Amongst  some  of  the  early  nations,  metal  rings 
were  used  as  coin,  and  in  some  barbarous  countries, 
at  this  day,  they  still  form  the  ^'  circulating  me- 
dium." AnnuU  of  gold  and  silver  constituted  the 
money  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Hence  they 
were  offered  as  signs  of  tribute,  or  given  as  pre- 
sents. In  the  paintings  lately  discovered  on  the 
walls  of  the  royal  tombs,  near  Thebes,  (supposed 
to  have  been  executed  five  hundred  years  before 
Christ,)  there  are  seen  figures  of  persons  bringing 
bags  of  gold  and  silver  rings  to  Pharaoh's  footstool. 
In  the  Irish  annals  of  eight  centuries  ago,  we  find 
the  O'Flynns  and  others  presenting  weighty  rings 
of  precious  metal  to  their  most  renowned  Christian 
shrines.  Julius  Cssar,  in  describing  the  possessions 
of  the  people  of  Britain,  says  that  they  used  gold 
and  iron  rings  of  a  regulated  weight,  for  money  ; 
and  in  another  passage  he  states,  that  the  Gauls 
used  similar  things  for  a  like  purpose.  Quantities 
of  gold,  silver,  and  brass  rings  have  been  found 
amongst  the  Celtic  antiquities  of  Ireland.  In  the 
tombs  of  ancient  Etruria,  numbers  of  beautifully 
worked  rings  were  discovered,  though  perhaps 
these  last  had  been  personal  ornaments.  In  the 
Sennaar  country  on  the  Nile,  at  the  present  time, 
gold  rings  are  current  amongst  the  merchants;  and 
we  are  told  that  during  the  whole  time  the  market 
lasts,  a  government  officer  sits  with  scales  before 
him,  to  weigh  them  for  the  people  gratis. 

A  particular  species  of  ring  was  called  ^  gimmal," 
(gemellus,  twin,)  from  its  being  formed  in  two 
parts  fitting  each  other.  A  gold  ring  of  this  kind 
was  found  at  Horsleydown  in  1800.  The  hoops 
had  one  of  their  sides  flat,  each  being  twisted  once 
round,  whilst  a  hand  coming  from  a  rich  sleeve 
formed  the  apex  of  each  division.  On  bringing 
the  flat  sides  of  the  hoops  together,  they  were 
found  to  fit  exactly,  and  the  hands  were  seen  to 
grasp  a  heart  placed  in  the  palm  of  the  lower  one. 
The  posy  was,  Usi  de  Vertu.  By  a  refinement  of 
ingenuity,  the  gimmal  ring  was  composed  of  more 
parts  than  two.  Thus,  in  Herrick's  "  Hesperides," 

Thou  Bent*8t  to  me  a  true  love-knot ;  but  I 
Return  a  ring  of  jimmaltf  to  imply 
Thy  love  had  one  knot,  mine  a  triple  tie. 

No  doubt  the  reader  s  memory  will  suggest  many 
instances,  both  in  history  and  in  fiction,  where  a 
ling  has  performed  services  of  more  or  less  impor- 
tance. To  give  or  exchange  rings,  was  a  natural 
act  in  friends  and  lovers.  Accordingly,  we  find 
Ovid,  an  accomplished  master  in  the  amatory  art, 
presenting  a  ring  to  his  mistress ;  and  one  of  his 
minor  poems  is  addressed  to  the  piece  of  metal 
that  was  shortly  to  go  into  the  presence  of  his 
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beloved.     In  lover's  fashion  he  wishes  to  be  the 
happy  ring : 

See  how  she  leans  her  cheek  upon  her  hand  ! 

O  that  I  were  the  ring  upon  that  hand. 

That  I  might  touch  that  cheek  ! 
In  **  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  we  see  the 
fickle  Proteus  sending  to  his  new  love  Silvia  the 
ring  which  he  had  accepted  as  a  precious  boon  from 
Julia.  The  mutual  regard  entertained  for  each 
other  by  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio  was  such,  that 
we  are  told  both  bore  the  other  s  likeness  on  his 
ring.  Was  it  not  a  ring  that  Essex,  when  in 
prison,  intrusted  to  a  treacherous  woman,  to  use  as 
a  means  of  moving  the  queen's  compassion  towards 
the  unfortunate  nobleman  to  whpm  her  majesty 
had  given  it  in  happier  days  ?  Had  not  the  Caliph 
Vathek  a  faithful  monitor  in  the  shape  of  a  stone 
set  in  a  ring,  that  served  him,  like  a  conscience. 


telling  him  by  its  colour  when  he  was  doing  things 
forbidden?  We  read  that  in  1813  the  heroic 
women  of  Prussia  gave  up  their  weddmg  rings  in 
order  to  supply  fimds  for  a  patriotic  war;  and 
the  king  distributed  iron  rings  m  exchauTe, 
with  this  inscription,  *^  I  exchange  gold  for  inn." 
As  a  close  to  these  notes,  we  shall  quote  a  passa^i- 
from  Go9the's  ''  Wilhelm  Meister,"  which  a  friend 
has  pointed  out  as  containing  an  exquialte  figoR 
drawn  from  the  subject  before  us :  ^  Now,  how- 
ever, I  was  listening  to  music,  which,  as  it  origi- 
nate in  the  deepest  principles  of  the  mv?. 
accomplished  human  beings,  was,  by  suitable  uiti 
practised  organs  in  harmonious  unity,  made  agaii 
to  address  the  deepest  and  the  best  principles  of 
man.  .  .  .  They  were  all  devotional  songs  in 
the  Latin  language ;  they  eat  like  jewela  in  thr 
golden  ring  of  a  polished  inteUectoal  oonveisatioD.' 
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Tbehb  18  an  hour  for  the  bud 

To  burst  ftom  the  swollen  bark  : 
There  is  an  hour  for  the  flood 

To  break  from  its  ice>womb  dark  : 
There  is  an  hour  for  the  bird 

From  the  sunny  palms  to  roam, 
When  its  wandering  heart  is  wildly  stirr'd 

With  a  voice  from  its  northern  home  : 

It  is  the  time  of  Spring ! 
And  in  the  heart  there  is  a  budding  time. 
Which  longs  to  burst  into  its  fullest  prime, 
A  dawn  which  promises  a  summer  day 
Whose  genial  warmth  can  never  pass  away ; 
Love  then  unfolds  his  wing. 

There  is  an  hour  for  the  leaf 

To  put  on  its  darkest  green  : 
There  is  an  hour,— why  so  brief  I 

For  the  flowers'  most  yiyid  sheen. 
There  is  an  hour  for  the  wood 

To  teem  with  perfume  and  song  : 
There  is  an  hour  for  river  and  flood 

To  swarm  with  the  finny  throng  ; 

It  is  the  Summer's  bloom  ! 
And  in  the  heart  there  is  a  time  of  bliss. 
When  number  faUs  to  mark  each  burning  kiss, 
When  there's  a  spell,  a  loadstar  in  the  eye, 
The    loss   of  which   would    make    ye   long 
die; 

Love  broods  then  o'er  his  home. 


to 


There  is  an  hour  for  the  grass 

To  sicken  beneath  the  sun  : 
There  is  an  hour  when  the  glass 

From  the  summer  wave  is  gone  : 
There  is  an  hour  for  the  leaf 

To  crimple  and  drop  from  the  tree  : 
There  is  an  hour  for  tiie  dead-ripe  abeaf 

To  be  carried  from  off  the  lea ; 

Then  Autumn  chills  the  ^i 
And  in  the  heart  there  is  a  time  of  wo, 
A  madd'ning  time,  the  cause  of  which  few  know, 
When  eye  meets  eye,  but  with  a  chilly  stare, 
When  breast  meets  breast,  but  love  is  nownotthm' 
His  wings  are  stretdi'd  to  S;- 

There  is  an  hour  for  the  tree 

To  stand  with  a  sapless  heart : 
There  is  an  hour  for  Uie  bee 

To  die  'neath  the  frost's  fell  dart : 
There  is  an  hour  for  the  wreath 

Of  the  white  snow  to  bury  all : 
There  is  an  hour  for  Earth's  king,  ohi  DmUi, 

To  cover  her  face  with  his  pall ; 

Whea  Winter  holdeth  swaj. 
And  in  the  heart  there  is  a  rayless  time, 
When  sight,  or  sound,  or  action  most  subline!} 
Cannot  awake  the  soul  frt)m  out  the  sleep 
Of  black  despair.— How  could  it  wake,  how  «bU  • 

weep, 

When  Love  hath  flown  amy . 
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how  many  years  the  Earth  had  lived :  a  mOli'  - 
of  years,  more  or  less,  made  very  littk  ^ 
rence  to  him.  What  he  wished  to  settle  iras  i^ 
such  barren  conundrum.  For,  had  there  <«" 
been  any  means  of  coercing  the  Eaitii  iDt<>  ^ 
honest  answer,  on  such  a  delicate  point,  ^d^ 
the  Sicilian  canon,  Recupero,  fancied  that  fW'J 
was ;  J  but  which,  in  my  own  opinion,  thewn*^^*' 
is,  nor  ought  to  be,  (since  a  man  Seserm  t^ 


Some  years  ago,  some  person  or  other,  [in  fact 
I  believe  it  was  myself,]  published  in  this  Maga- 
zinet  a  paper  from  the  German  of  Kant,  on  a  very 
interesting  question,  viz.,  tlie  age  of  our  own  little 
Earth.  Those  who  have  never  seen  that  paper,  a 
class  of  unfortunate  people  whom  I  suspect  to 
form  rather  the  majority  in  our  present  perverse 
generation,  will  be  likely  to  misconceive  its 
object.       Kant*s  purpose  was,    not  to  ascertain 


♦  Thottghta  on  Some  Important  Pointa  rekting  to  the  Syrtem  of  the  World.    By  J.  P.  Nfcbol,  LU).  We** 
Astronomy  in  the  University  of  GUsgow.    William  Tait,  Edinhaigh.    1846. 
t  Tail's  Magazine,  First  Series,  Vol.  IV.  p.  165.  ,         „  .„  .v 

^.  i?cctt;>ero.— See  Brydone's  Travels,  some  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago.    The  canon,  being  a  beneficed  deip»tf.  ^ 
Papal  church,  was  naturally  an  infidel.     He  wished  exceedingly  to  refute  Moses :  and  he  fanned  that  he  nt^J  ^*  ^J",^ 
hj  meant  of  some  collusive  assistance  from  the  layers  of  lava  on  Mount  Etna.    But  there  survives,  attittt»y,  »«^ 
to  remmd  us  of  the  csagn,  except  an  U2ipl«Afia&t  gufiaw  that  rises,  at  times,  in  solitary  vaUeya  of  Etna, 
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cudgelled  who  could  pat  such  improper  queations 
to  a  latfy  planety) — ^still  what  would  it  amount  to  ? 
What  good  would  it  do  us,  to  have  a  certificate  of 
oar  dear  little  mother^s  hirth  and  baptism  ?  Other 
people,  people  in  Jupiter,  or  the  Uranians, — 
may  amuse  themselves  with  her  pretended  foibles 
or  infirmities:  it  is  quite  safe  to  do  so  at  their 
distance ;  and,  in  a  female  planet  like  Venus,  it 
might  be  natural,  (though,  strictly  speaking, 
not  quite  correct,)  to  scatter  abroad  malicious  in- 
sinuations, as  though  our  excellent  little  mamma 
had  begun  to  wear  fake  hair,  or  had  lost  some  of 
her  front  teeth.  But  all  this,  we  men  of  sense  know 
to  be  gammon.  Our  mother  Tellus,  beyond  all 
doubt^  is  a  lovely  little  thing.  I  am  satined  that 
she  is  very  much  admired  throughout  the  Solar 
System :  and,  in  dear  seasons,  when  she  is  seen  to 
advantage,  with  her  bonny  wee  pet  of  a  Moon 
tripping  round  her  like  a  lamb,  I  should  be  thank- 
ful to  any  gentleman  who  will  mention  where  he 
has  happened  to  observe,  either  he  or  his  telescope, 
will  he  only  have  the  goodness  to  say,  in  what 
part  of  the  heavens  he  has  discovered  a  more  ele- 
gant turn-out.  I  wish  to  make  no  personal 
reflections.  I  name  no  names.  Only  this  I  say, 
that,  though  some  people  have  the  gift  of  seeing 
things  that  other  people  never  could  see,  and 
though  some  other  people,  or  other  some  people 
are  bom  with  a  silver  spoon  in  their  mouths, 
50  that,  generally,  their  geese  count  for  swans, 
yet,  after  aU,  swans  or  geese,  it  would  be  a 
pleasure  to  me,  and  really  a  curiosity,  to  see  the 
planet  that  could  fancy  herself  entitled  to  sneeze 
at  our  Earth.  And  then,  if  she,  (viz.  our  Earth,; 
keeps  but  one  Moon,  even  that  (you  know)  is  an 
advantage  as  regardis  some  people  that  keep  none. 
There  are  people,  pretty  well  known  to  you  and 
me,  that  can't  make  it  convenient  to  keep  even  one 
Moon.  And  so  I  come  to  my  moral ;  which  is 
this,  that,  to  all  appearance,  it  is  mere  justice ;  but, 
Buppomng  it  were  not,  still  it  is  our  duty,  (as 
children  of  the  Earth,)  right  or  wrong,  to  stand 
ttp  for  our  bonny  young  mamma,  if  she  is  young; 
or  for  our  dear  old  mother,  if  she  ttf  old ;  whether 
young  or  old,  to  take  her  part  against  all  comers ; 
&nd  to  argue  through  thick  and  thin,  which 
(sober  or  not)  I  always  attempt  to  do,  that  she  is 
the  most  respectable  member  of  the  Copemican 
System. 

Meantime,  what  Kant  understood  by  being  old, 
is  something  that  still  remains  to  be  explained.  If 
oue  8tumbled,in  the  steppes  of  Tartary,  on  the  grave 
of  aMegalonyx,and  after  long  study, had  deciphered 
from  some  pre- Adamite  hiero-pothooks,  the  follow- 
"»g  epitaph : — ^^Hicjacet  a  Megalonyx,  or  Hicjacet 
ft  Mammoth,  (as  the  case  might  be,)  who  departed 
f^  life,  to  the  grief  of  his  numerous  acquaintance 
in  the  seventeen  thousandth  year  of  his  age," — of 
couise,  one  would  be  sorry  for  him ;  because  it 
Jiust  be  disagreeable  at  any  age  to  be  torn  away 
from  life,  and  from  all  one's  little  megalonychal 
comforts;  that's  not  pleasant,  you  know,  even  if  one 
w  seventeen  thousand  years  old.  But  it  would 
'^ake  all  the  diflPerence  possible  in  your  grief, 
^hether  tl^e  record  indicated  a  premature  death, 
that  he  ha4  been  cut  off,  in  fact,  whilst  just  step- 


ping into  life,  or  had  kicked  the  bucket  when  full  of 
honours,  and  been  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  train 
of  weeping  grandchildren.  He  had  died  *^  in  his 
teens,"  that's  past  denying.  But  still  we  must 
know  to  what  stage  of  life  in  a  man,  had  corres- 
ponded seventeen  thousand  years  in  a  Mammoth. 
Now  exactly  this  was  what  Kant  desired  to  know 
about  our  planet.  Let  her  have  lived  any  number 
of  years  that  you  suggest,  (shall  we  say,  if  you 
please,  that  ^e  is  in  her  billionth  year?)  still 
that  tells  us  nothing  about  the  period  of  life,  the 
stagey  which  she  may  be  supposed  to  have  reached. 
Is  she  a  child,  in  fact,  or  is  she  an  adult  ?  And, 
if  an  adult,  and  that  you  gave  a  ball  to  the  Solar 
System,  is  she  that  kind  of  person,  that  you  would 
introduce  to  a  waltzing  partner,  some  fiery  young 
gentleman  like  Mars,  or  would  you  rather  suggest 
to  her  the  sort  of  partnership  which  takes  place  at 
a  whist-table?  On  this,  as  on  so  many  other 
questions,  Kant  was  perfectly  sensible  that  people 
of  the  finest  understandings  may,  and  do  take  the 
most  opposite  views.  Some  think  that  our  planet 
is  in  that  stage  of  her  life,  which  corresponds  to 
the  playful  period  of  twelve  or  thirteen  in  a 
spirited  girl.  Such  a  girl,  were  it  not  that  she  is 
checked  by  a  sweet  natural  sense  of  feminine 
grace,  you  might  call  a  romp;  but  not  a  hoyden, 
observe;  no  horse-play;  oh  no;  nothing  of  that 
sort.  And  these  people  fancy  that  earUiquakes, 
volcanoes,  and  all  such  little  escapades  will  be 
over,  they  will,  in  lawyer's  phrase,  "  cease  and  de- 
termine," as  soon  as  our  Earth  reaches  the  age  of 
maidenly  bashfulness.  Poor  thing!  it's  quite 
natural,  you  know,  in  a  healthy  growing  girl. 
A  little  overflow  of  vivacity,  a  pirouette  more  or 
less,  what  harm  should  that  do  to  any  of  us? 
Nobody  takes  more  delight  than  I  in  the  fawn- 
like sportiveness  of  an  innocent  girl,  at  this  period 
of  life  :  even  a  shade  of  espieglerie  does  not  annoy 
me.  But  still  my  own  impressions  incline  me 
rather  to  represent  the  Earth  as  a  fine  noble 
young  woman,  full  of  the  pride  which  is  so 
becoming  to  hex  sex,  and  well  able  to  take  her 
own  part,  in  case  that,  at  any  solitary  point  of 
the  heavens,  she  should  come  across  one  of 
those  vulgar  fussy  Comets,  disposed  to  be  rude 
and  take  improper  liberties.  These  Comets,  by 
the  way,  are  public  nuisances,  very  much  like 
the  mounted  messengers  of  butchers  in  great 
dties,  who  are  always  at  full  gallop,  and 
moving  upon  such  an  infinity  of  angles  to 
human  shinbones,  that  the  final  purpose  of  such 
boys  (one  of  whom  lately  had  the  audacity  nearly 
to  ride  down  the  Duke  of  Wellington)  seems  to 
be  —  not  the  translation  of  mutton,  which  would 
certainly  find  its  way  into  human  mouths  even  if 
riding  boys  were  not, — ^but  the  improved  geometry 
of  transcendental  curves.  They  ought  to  be  num- 
bered, ought  these  boys,  and  to  wear  badges — 
X10,&c.  And  exactly  the  same  evil,  asking  there- 
fore by  implication  for  exactly  the  same  remedy, 
afiects  the  Comets.  A  respectable  planet  is  known 
everywhere,  and  responsible  for  any  mischief  that 
he  does.  But  if  a  cry  should  arise,  "  Stop  that 
wretch,  who  was  rude  to  the  Earth  :  who  is  he  ? " 
twenty  voices  will  answer,  perhaps,  "It's  Encke'*^ 
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Comet :  he's  always  doing  mischief ; "  well,  what 
can  you  say  ?  it  ma^  he  Encke's,  it  may  he  some 
other  man's  Comet:  there  are  so  many  ahroad 
and  on  so  many  roads,  that  yon  might  as 
well  ask  upon  a  night  of  fog,  such  fog  as  may  he 
opened  witii  an  oyster  knife,  whose  cab  that  was 
(whose,  viz.,  out  of  27,000  in  London)  that  floored 
you  into  the  kennel. 

These  are  constructive  ideas  upon  the  Earth's 
stage  of  evolution,  which  Kant  was  aware  of, 
and  which  will  always  find  toleration  even  where 
they  do  not  find  patronage.  But  others  there  are, 
a  class  whom  I  perfectly  abominate,  that  place  our 
Earth  in  the  category  of  decaying  women,  nay  of 
decayed  women,  going,  going,  and  all  but  gone. 
Hair  like  arctic  snows,  failure  of  vital  heat,  palsy 
that  shakes  the  head  as  in  the  porcelain  toys  on 
our  mantel-pieces,  asthma  that  shakes  the  whole 
fabric — these  they  absolutely  fancy  themselves  to 
9te*  They  absolutely  hear  the  tellurian  lungs 
wheezing,  panting,  crying,  *'  Bellows  to  mend  1  ** 
periodicfldly  as  the  Earth  approaches  her  aphelion. 
But  suddenly  at  this  point  a  demur  arises  upon 
the  total  question.  Kant's  vezy  problem  explodes, 
bursts,  as  poison  in  a  Venetian  wine-glass  of  old 
shivered  the  glass  into  fragments.  For  is  there 
after  all  any  stationary  meaning  in  the  question? 
Perhaps  in  reality  the  Earth  is  both  young  and 
old.  Young  ?  If  she  is  not  young  at  present,  per- 
haps she  vjill  be  so  in  future.  Old?  If  she  is 
not  old  at  this  moment,  perhaps  she  haa  been  old, 
and  has  a  fair  chance  of  becoming  so  again.  In  fact, 
she  is  a  Phoenix  that  is  known  to  have  secret  pro- 
cesses for  rebuilding  herself  out  of  her  own  ashes. 
Little  doubt  there  is  but  she  has  seen  many  a 
birth-day,  many  a  funeral  night,  and  many  a 
morning  of  resurrection.  Where  now  the  mighti- 
est of  oceans  rolls  in  pacific  beauty,  once  were 
anchored  continents  and  boundless  forests.  Where 
the  south  pole  now  shuts  her  frozen  gates  inhos- 
pitably against  the  intrusions  of  flesh,  once  were 
pi-obably  accumulated  the  ribs  of  empires ;  man's 
imperial  forehead,  woman's  roseate  lips,  gleamed 
upon  ten  thousand  hills ;  and  there  were  in- 
numerable contributions  to  antarctic  journals 
almost  as  good  (but  not  quite)  as  our  own. 
Even  within  our  domestic  limits,  even  where 
little  England,  in  her  south-eastern  quarter 
now  devolves  so  quietly  to  the  sea  her  sweet 
pastoral  rivulets,  once  came  roaring  down,  in 
pomp  of  waters,  a  regal  Ganges,*  that  drained 
some  hyperbolical  continent,  some  Quinbus  Fles- 
trin  of  Asiatic  proportions,  long  since  gone  to  the 
dogs.  All  things  pass  away.  Generations  wax 
old  as  does  a  garment :  but  eternally  God  says — 
^'  Come  again,  ye  children  of  men."  Wildernesses  of 
fruit,  and  worlds  of  flowers,  are  annually  gathered 
in  solitary  South  America  to  ancestral  graves: 
yet  still  the  Pomona  of  Earth,  yet  still  the  Flora 


of  Earth,  does  not  become  saperumualed,  but 
blossoms  in  everlasting  youth.  Not  otherwise  by 
secular  periods^  known  to  us  geologically  as  fute, 
though  obscure  as  durations^  T«0itt  herself  the 
planet,  as  a  whole,  is  for  ever  working  by  golden 
balances  of  change  and  compensation,  of  ruin  and 
restoration.  She  recasts  her  glorious  habitations 
in  decomposing  them ;  she  lies  down  for  death, 
which  perhaps  a  thousand  times  she  has  soffered ; 
she  rises  for  a  new  birth,  which  perhaps  for  the 
thousandth  time  has  glorified  her  disc.  Hen  is 
the  wedding-garment,  hers  is  the  shroud,  that 
eternally  is  being  woven  in  the  loom.  And  God 
imposes  upon  her  the  awful  necessity  of  working 
for  ever  at  her  own  grave,  yet  of  listening  for  ercr 
to  lus  faivoff  trumpet  of  paiittffmesis. 

If  this  account  of  the  matter  be  just,  and  wen 
it  not  treasonable  to  insinuate  the  poesibihty  of  an 
error  against  so  great  a  swell  as  Immannel  Kant, 
one  would  be  inclined  to  fancy  that  Mr.  Eaat  had 
really  been  dozing  a  little  on  this  occaaioii ;  or, 
agreeably  to  his  own  illustration  elsewhere,  that 
he  had  realized  the  pleasant  picture  of  one  leaned 
doctor  trying  to  xnilk  a  he-goat,  whilst  another 
doctor,  equally  learned,  holds  the  milk-pail  below.t 
And  there  is  apparently  this  two-edged  embaxraEs- 
ment  pressing  upon  the  case — ^that,  if  our  dear  ex- 
cellent mother  the  Earth  could  be  persuaded  to  tell 
us  her  exact  age  in  Julian  years,  still  that  would 
leave  us  all  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever :  since, 
if  the  answer  were,  ^^  Why,  children,  at  my  next 
birth-day  I  shall  count  a  matter  of  some  million 
centuries,"  we  should  still  be  at  a  loss  to  valu$  ht 
age :  would  it  mean  that  she  was  a  mere  chicken, 
or  that  she  was  ^^  getting  up  in  years  V  On  the 
other  hand,  if  (declining  to  state  any  odious  cir- 
cumstantialities,)  she  were  to  reply, — **  No  matter, 
children,  for  my  precise  years,  which  are  diBagR^ 
able  remembrances ;  I  confess  generally  to  being  a 
lady  of  a  certain  age,** — ^here,  in  the  inverse  order, 
given  the  valuation  of  the  age,  we  should  yet  be  at 
a  loss  for  the  absolute  years  numerically :  would  a 
**  certain  age,"  mean  that  ^* mamma"  was  a  million, 
be  the  same  more  or  less,  or  perhaps  not  much 
above  seventy  thousand  ? 

Eveiy  way,  you  see,  reader,  there  are  difficnltiei. 
But  two  things  used  to  strike  me,  as  unaoooontabl; 
overlooked  by  ELant ;  who,  to  say  the  truth,  vaa 
profound — ^yet  at  no  time  very  agile — ^in  the  cha- 
racter of  his  understanding.  First,  what  age  nov 
might  we  take  our  brother  and  sister  planets  to  bet 
For  that  determination  as  to  a  point  in  (A<tr  con- 
stitution, will  do  something  to  illustrate  our  own. 
We  are  as  good  as  they,  I  hope,  any  day :  perhaps 
in  a  growl,  one  might  modestiy  insinuate— ^«tfflr. 
It's  not  at  all  likely  that  there  can  be  any  grot 
disproportion  of  age  amongst  children  of  ^  same 
household:  and  therefore,  since  Kant  alwap 
countenanced  the  idea  that  Jupiter  had  not  qsite 


^  .  Dr.  Nichol  caUs  it  by  this  name  for  the  piupose  of  expressing  its  grandear  ;  and  ceiteinl^  ia  bresdtii,  is 
diffusion  at  all  times,  hut  especially  in  the  nuny  season,  the  Ganges  is  the  cock  of  the  walk  in  oar  British  arienL  Els9. » 
renrds  the  body  of  water  discharged,  the  absolute  payments  made  into  the  sea^s  exchequer,  and  ftfaemajestTofoolwio 
ridinff  downwards  from  the  Himalaya,  I  belieye  that,  since  Sir  Alexander  Barnes's  measorements,  the  Indos  rsob  foitmiet 
by  a  long  chalk. 

+  Kant  applied  this  illustration  to  the  case  where  one  worshipful  scholar  proposes  some  impossible  problem,  (»« ^« 
squaring  of  tbe  circle,  or  the  perpetual  motion,)  which  another  worshipful  scholar  sits  down  to  solve.  The  reference  vas  oi 
course  to  Yirgirj  Une,— *«  i^tque  id«m  jungat  \u\j^b,  et  muiff^4xi  /tircosr 
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finished  the  npholsteiy  of  his  extensive  ptemises, 
:is  a  cMinfortable  residence  for  man,  Jupiter  having, 
in  facty  a  fine  family  of  mammoths,  but  no  family 
at  all  of  ^*  humans,"  (as  brother  Jonathan  calls 
them,)  Kant  was  bound,  ex  amdogoy  to  hold  that 
any  little  precedency  in  the  trade  of  living,  on 
the  part  of  our  own  mother  Earth,  could  not 
count  for  much  in  the  long-run.  At  Newmarket, 
or  Doncaster,  the  start  is  seldom  mathematically 
true  :  trifling  /advantages  will  survive  all  human 
trials  after  abstract  equity ;  and  the  logic  of  this 
case  argues,  that  any  few  thousands  of  years  by 
which  Tellus  may  have  got  a-head  of  Jupiter, 
such  as  the  having  finished  her  Roman  Empire, 
finished  her  Crusades,  and  finished  her  French 
Revolution,  virtually  amounts  to  little  or  nothing ; 
indicates  no  higher  proportion  to  the  total  scale 
upon  which  she  has  to  run,  than  the  few  tickings 
of  a  watch  by  which  one  horse  at  the  start  for  the 
Lcger  is  in  advance  of  another.  When  checked 
in  our  chronology  by  each  other,  it  transpires  that, 
in  effect,  we  are  but  executing  Uie  nice  manoeuvre 
of  a  start ;  and  that  the  small  matter  of  ux  thou- 
sand years,  by  which  we  may  have  advanced  our 
own  position  beyond  some  of  our  planetary  rivals, 
is  hut  the  outstretched  neck  of  an  uneasy  horse  at 
Doncaster.  This  is  one  of  the  data  overlooked  by 
Kant ;  and  the  less  excusably  overlooked,  because 
it  ^vas  his  own  peculiar  doctrine, — that  uncle 
Japiter  ought  to  be  considered  a  green-horn. 
Japiter  may  be  a  younger  brother  of  our  mamma  ; 
but,  if  he  is  a  brother  at  all,  he  cannot  be  so 
very  wide  of  our  own  chronology ;  and  therefore 
the  first  datum  overlooked  by  Kant  was — the 
analogy  of  our  whole  planetary  system.  A  second 
datum,  as  it  always  occurred  to  myself,  might 
reasonably  enough  be  derived  firom  the  intellectual 
vigour  of  us  men.  If  our  mother  could,  with  any 
sliow  of  reason,  be  considered  an  old  decayed  lady, 
snoring  stertorously  in  her  arm  chair,  there 
would  naturally  be  some  aroma  of  phthisis,  or 
apoplexy,  beginning  to  form  about  t»,  that  are 
her  children.  But  is  there  ?  If  ever  Dr.  Johnson 
said  a  true  word,  it  was  when  he  replied  to  the 
Scottish  judge  Burnett,  so  well  known  to  the  world 
as  Lord  Monboddo.  The  judge,  a  learned  man, 
but  obstinate  as  a  mule  in  certain  prejudices,  had 
said  plaintively,  querulously,  piteously, — **Ah, 
Doctor,  we  are  poor  creatures,  we  men  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  by  comparison  with  our  fore- 
fathers!" "Oh,  no,  my  lord,"  said  Johnson, 
^'  we  are  quite  as  strong  as  our  ancestors,  and  a 
great  deal  wiser."  Yes ;  our  kick  is,  at  least,  as 
dangerous,  and  our  logic  does  three  times  as  much 
execution.  This  would  be  a  complex  topic  to 
treat  effectively ;  and  I  wish  merely  to  indicate 
the  opening  which  it  offers  for  a  most  decisive 
order  of  arguments  in  such  a  controversy.  If  the 
Earth  were  on  her  last  legs,  we  her  children  could 
not  be  very  strong  or  healthy.  Whereas,  if  there 
were  less  pedantry  amongst  us,  less  malice,  less 
falsehood,  and  less  darkness  of  prejudice,  easy  it 
would  be  to  show,  that  in  almost  every  mode  of 
intellectual  power,  we  are  more  than  a  match  for 
the  most  conceited  of  elder  generations,  and  that 
in  some  modes  we  have  eneigies  or  arts  absolutely 


and  exclusively  our  own.  Amongst  a  thousand 
indications  of  strength  and  budding  youth,  I  will 
mention  two : — ^Is  it  likely,  is  it  plausible,  that 
our  Earth  should  just  begin  to  find  out  effective 
methods  of  traversing  land  and  sea,  when  she  had 
a  summons  to  leave  both?  Is  it  not,  on  the 
contrary,  a  clear  presumption  that  the  great 
career  of  Earthly  nations  is  but  on  the  point  of 
opening,  that  life  b  but  just  b^inning  to  kindle, 
when  the  great  obstacles  to  effectual  locomotion, 
and  therefore  to  extensive  human  intercourse,  are 
first  of  all  beginning  to  give  way  ?  Secondly,  I 
ask  peremptorily,—- Does  it  stand  with  good  sense, 
is  it  reasonable  that  Earth  is  waning,  science  droop- 
ing, man  looking  downward,  precisely  in  that 
epoch  when,  first  of  all,  man's  eye  is  arming  itself 
for  looking  effectively  into  the  mighty  depths  of 
space  ?  A  new  era  for  the  human  intellect,  upon 
a  path  that  lies  amongst  its  most  aspiring,  is  pro- 
mised, is  inaugurated,  by  Lord  Rosse's  almost 
awful  telescope. 

What  is  it  then  that  Lord  Rosse  has  accom- 
plished? If  a  man  were  aiming  at  dazzling  by 
effects  of  rhetoric,  he  might  reply :  He  has  accom- 
plished that  which  once  the  condition  of  the  telescope 
not  only  refused  its  permission  to  hope  for,  but  ex- 
pressly bade  man  to  despair  of.  What  is  it  that 
Lord  Bosse  has  revealed  ?  Answer :  he  has  re* 
vealed  more  by  far  than  he  found.  The  theatre 
to  which  he  has  introduced  us,  is  immeatural^fy 
beyond  the  old  one  which  he  found.  To  say  that 
he  found,  in  the  visible  universe,  a  little  wooden 
theatre  of  Thespis,  a  treUau  or  shed  of  vagrants, 
and  that  he  presented  us,  at  a  price  of  toil  and  of 
anxiety  that  cannot  be  measured,  with  a  Roman 
Colosseum, — thai  Sa  to  say  nothing.  It  is  to  under* 
take  the  measurement  of  the  tropics  with  the 
pocket-tape  of  an  upholsterer.  Columbus,  when 
he  introduced  the  Old  World  to  the  New,  after  all 
that  can  be  said  in  his  praise,  did  in  fact  only 
introduce  the  majority  to  the  minority ;  but  Loid 
Rosse  has  introduced  the  minority  to  the  majority. 
There  are  two  worlds,  one  called  Ante-Rosse,  and 
the  other  Fost-Rosse ;  and,  if  it  should  come  to 
voting,  the  latter  would  shockingly  outvote  the 
other.  Augustus  Cxsar  made  it  his  boast  when 
dying,  that  he  had  found  the  city  of  Rome  built 
of  brick,  and  that  he  left  it  built  of  marble : 
lateritiam  incenity  marmortam  rdiquit.  Lord  Rosse 
may  say,  even  if  to-day  he  should  die,  **"  1  found 
God's  universe  represented  for  human  convenience, 
even  after  all  the  sublime  discoveries  of  Herschel, 
upon  a  globe  or  spherical  chart  having  a  radius  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet ;  and  I  left  it  sketched 
upon  a  similar  chart,  keeping  exactly  the  same 
scale  of  proportions,  but  now  dongating  its  radius 
into  one  thousand  feet."  The  reader  of  course 
understands  that  this  expression,  founded  on 
absolute  calculations  of  Dr.  Nichol,  is  simply 
meant  to  exhibit  the  relaiive  dimensions  of  the 
mtmdua  AwU'Rosaeanm  and  the  mwndm  Post" 
Rosseanus  ;  for  as  to  the  abicluU  dimensions,  when 
stated  in  miles,  leagues,  or  any  units  familiar  to 
the  human  experience,  they  are  too  stunning  and 
confounding.  If,  again,  they  are  stated  in  larger 
units,  as  for  instance  diokmeteis  of  the  earth's 
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orbity  the  unit  itself  that  should  facilitate  the 
grasping  of  the  result,  and  which  really  is  more 
manageable  numerically,  becomes  itself  elusive  of 
the  mental  grasp  :  it  comes  in  as  an  interpreter ; 
and  (as  in  some  other  cases)  the  interpreter  is 
hardest  to  be  understood  of  the  two.  If,  finally, 
TixB  be  assumed  as  the  exponent  of  the  dreadfiil 
magnitudes,  time  combining  itself  with  motion,  as 
in  the  flight  of  cannon-balls  or  the  flight  of  swal- 
lows, the  sublimity  becomes  greater ;  but  horror 
seizes  upon  the  reflecting  intellect,  and  incredulity 
upon  the  irreflective.  Even  a  railroad  generation, 
that  should  have  faith  in  the  miracles  of  velocity, 
lifts  up  its  hands  with  an  ''  Incredulus  odi  J  "  we 
know  that  Dr.  Nichol  speaks  the  truth ;  but  he 
seems  to  speak  falsehood;  And  the  ignorant  by- 
stander prays  that  the  doctor  may  have  grace  given 
him  and  time  for  repentance ;  whilst  his  more 
liberal  companion  reproves  his  want  of  charity, 
observing  that  travellers  into  far  countries  have 
always  had  a  license  for  lying,  as  a  sort  of 
tax  or  fine  levied  for  remunerating  their  own  risks; 
and  that  great  astronomers,  as  necessarily  far  tra- 
vellers into  space,  are  entitled  to  a  double  per 
centage  of  the  same  Munchausen  privilege. 

Gr^t  is  the  mystery  of  Space,  greater  is  the 
mystery  of  Time  ;  either  mystery  grows  upon 
man,  as  man  himself  grows ;  and  either  seems  to 
be  a  function  of  the  godlike  which  is  in  man.  In 
reality  the  depths  and  the  heights  which  are  in 
man,  the  depths  by  which  he  searches^  the  heights 
by  which  he  aspires,  are  but  projected  and  made 
objective  externally  in  the  three  dimensions  of 
space  which  are  outside  of  him.  He  trembles  at 
the  abyss  into  which  his  bodily  eyes  look  down, 
or  look  up ;  not  knowing  that  abyss  to  be,  not 
always  consciously  suspecting  it  to  be,  but  by 
an  instinct  written  in  his  prophetic  heart  feel- 
ing it  to  be,  boding  it  to  be,  fearing  it  to  be, 
and  sometimes  hoping  it  to  be,  the  mirror  to 
a  mightier  abyss  that  will  one  day  be  expanded  in 
himself.  Even  as  to  the  sense  of  space,  which  is 
the  lesser  mystery  than  time,  I  know  not  whether 
the  reader  has  remarked  that  it  is  one  which  swells 
upon  man  with  the  expansion  of  his  mind,  and 
that  it  is  probably  peculiar  to  the  mind  of  man. 
An  infant  of  a  year  old,  or  oftentimes  even  older, 
takes  no  notice  of  a  sound,  however  loud,  which 
is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  removed,  or  even  in  a 
distant  chamber.  And  brutes  even  of  the  most 
enlarged  capacities  seem  not  to  have  any  com- 
merce with  distance:  distance  is  probably  not 
revealed  to  them  except  by  a  presence^  viz.  by  some 
shadow  of  their  own  animality,  which,  if  perceived 
at  all,  is  perceived  as  a  Unng  preserU  to  their  organs. 
An  animal  desire,  or  a  deep  animal  hostility,  may 
render  sensible  a  distance  which  else  would  not  be 
sensible  ;  but  not  render  it  sensible  €u  a  distance. 
Hence  perhaps  is  explained,  and  not  out  of  any  self- 
oblivion  from  higher  enthusiasm,  a  fact  that  often 
has  occurred,  of  deer,  or  hares,  or  foxes,  and  the 
pack  of  hounds  in  pursuit,  chaser  and  chased,  all 
going  headlong  over  a  precipice  together.    Depth 


or  height  does  not  readily  manifest  itadf  to  thm; 
so  that  any  stronp  motive  is  sufficient  to  overpower 
the  sense  of  it.  Man  only  has  a  natural  function 
for  expanding  on  an  illimitable  sensorium,  the 
illimitable  growths  of  space.  Man,  coming  to  the 
precipice,  reads  his  duiger ;  the  brute  perishes: 
man  is  saved ;  and  the  horse  is  saved  by  his  rider. 
But,  if  this  sounds  in  the  ear  of  some  a  doubtful 
refinement,  the  doubt  applies  only  to  the  lowe&t 
degrees  of  space.  For  the  high^  it  u  certain 
that  brutes  have  no  perception.  To  man  is  a^ 
much  reserved  the  prerogative  of  perceiving  qtact 
in  its  higher  extensions,  as  of  geometrically  cod- 
structing  the  relations  of  space.  And  the  bnit« 
is  no  more  capable  of  apprehending  abysses 
through  his  eye,  than  he  can  build  upwards  or 
can  analyze  downwards  the  aerial  syntheas  of 
Greometry.  Such,  therefore,  as  is  space  for  tlii^ 
grandeur  of  man's  perceptions,  such  as  is  space 
for  the  benefit  of  man's  towering  mathemstir 
speculations,  such  is  the  nature  oi  our  [debt  to 
Lord  Bosse  — as  being  the  philosopher  who  has 
most  pushed  back  the  frontiers  of  our  conquests 
upon  this  exehuive  inheritance  of  man.  We  hyc 
aU  heard  of  a  king  that,  sitting  on  the  sea-shoifi 
bade  the  waves,  as  they  began  to  lave  his  feeU 
upon  their  allegiance  to  retire.  That  was  said  no: 
vainly  or  presumptuously,  but  in  reproof  of  sjco- 
phantio  courtiers.  Now,  however,  we  see  in  goo>i 
earnest  another  man,  wielding  another  kindcf 
sceptre,  and  sitting  upon  the  shores  of  infinity, 
that  says  to  the  ice  which  had  frozen  up  our  pro- 
gress,—'<  Melt  thou  before  my  breath ! "  that  ay> 
to  the  rebellious  ndmlwy-^**  Submit,  and  burst  inu 
blazing  worlds !"  that  says  to  the  gates  of  dsrk- 
ness,-— '<  Roll  back,  ye  barriers,  and  no  \^' 
hide  from  us  the  infinities  of  God  !" 

"  Come,  and  I  will  show  you  what  is  beaatiftil.'' 

From  the  days  of  infancy  «Tt'^^  lingers  in  loy 
ears  this  opening  of  a  prose  hymn  by  a  lady,  tbt^ 
very  celebrated,  viz.  the  late  Mrs.  Barbaald.  Ij^ 
hymn  began  by  enticing  some  solitary  in&nt  i^'" 
some  silent  garden,  I  believe,  or  some  forest  lave : 
and  the  opening  words  were,  ^'  Come,  and  I  vi. 
show  you  what  is  beautiful  1"  Well,  and  wb»i 
beside  ?  There  is  nothing  beside  ;  oh,  disappomt^: 
and  therefore  enraged  reader ;  positively  this  isth* 
sum-total  of  what  I  can  reoaU  from  the  wreck  «<« 
years ;  andcertainlyit  is  not  much.  Evenof  S^ph^< 
though  time  has  made  mere  ducks  and  drakes  u 
her  lyrics,  we  have  rather  more  spared  to  us  thia 
this.  And  yet  this  trifle,  simple  as  you  think  i^ 
this  shred  of  a  fragment,  if  the  reader  will  beli<;^« 
me,  still  echoes  with  luxurious  sweetness  in  B!y 
ears,  from  some  unaccountable  hide-and-seek  c^ 
fugitive  childish  memories ;  just  as  a  marine  sb^^ 
if  applied  steadily  to  the  ear,  awakens  (sctf^ 
to  the  fine  image  of  Landor,*)  the  great  n^^ 
of  the  sea ;  places  the  listener 

^  In  the  son's  palacs'-porch. 
And  murmurs  as  the  ooean  mnmnrs  theie.^' 

Now,  on  some  moonless  night,  in  some  6^%' 


♦  "  Of  Landor,"  vi«.  in  his  "Gebir  ;"  but  also  of  Wordsworth  in  **The  Excursion."  And  1  most  tell  the  reftder,  that » r-=»''*[ 
rjgwd  at  one  time  as  to  the  oriffinal  property  in  this  image,  not  much  less  ke«n  tluui  that  hctween  Keptunc  and  Mia«n>.  '" 
the  chanceili  rahip  of  Athens, 
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condition  of  the  atmosphere,  if  Lord  RoBse  would 
pennit  the  reader  and  myself  to  walk  into  the 
£ront  drawing-room  of  his  telescope,  then,  in  Mrs. 
Barbauld's  words,  slightly  yaried,  I  might  say  to 
hini, — Come,  and  I  will  show  you  what  is  sublime ! 
In  fact,  what  I  am  going  to  lay  before  him,  from 
Dr.  NichoPs  work,  is,  or  at  least  would  be,  (when 
translated  into  Hebrew  grandeur  by  the  mighty 
teleeoope,)  a  step  above  even  that  object  which  some 
fonr-and-twenty  years  ago  in  the  British  Museum 
struck  me  as  simply  the  sublimest  sight  which  in 
this  sight-seeing  world  I  had  seen.  It  was  the 
Memnon's  head,  then  recently  brought  from  Egypt. 
I  looked  at  it,  as  the  reader  must  suppose,  in  order 
to  understand  the  depth  which  I  have  here  ascribed 
to  the  impression,  not  as  a  human  but  as  a  symbo- 
lic head ;  and  what  it  symbolized  to  me  were :  1.  The 
peace  which  passeth  all  understanding.  2.  The  eter- 
nity which  baffles  and  confounds  aU  faculty  of  com- 
putation ;  the  eternity  which  had  been,  the  eternity 
which  iiHU  to  be.  3.  The  difiusive  love,  not  such 
as  rises  and  falls  upon  waves  of  life  and  mortality, 
not  such  as  sinks  and  swells  by  undulations  of 
time,  but  a  procession  —  an  emanation  from  some 
mystery  of  endless  dawn.  You  durst  not  call  it  a 
smile  that  radiated  from  the  lips ;  the  radiation 
was  too  awful  to  clothe  itself  in  adumbrations  or 
memorials  of  flesh. 

In  that  mode  of  sublimity,  perhaps  I  stiU  ad- 
here to  my  first  opinion,  that  nothing  so  great 
was  ever  beheld.  The  atmosphere  for  Mm,  for 
the  Memnon,  was  the  breathlessness  which  be- 
longs to  a  saintly  trance ;  the  holy  thing  seemed 
to  live  by  silence.  But  there  is  a  picture,  the 
pendant  of  the  Memnon,  there  U  a  dreadfid  cartoon, 
from  the  gallery  which  has  begun  to  open  upon 
Lord  Rosse's  telescope,  where  the  appropriate 
atmosphere  for  investing  it  must  be  drawn  from 
another  silence,  from  the  frost  and  from  the 
eternities  of  death.  It  is  the  famous  nelmla  in  the 
constellation  of  Orion ;  famous  for  the  unexampled 
defiance  with  which  it  resisted  all  approaches  from 
the  most  potent  of  former  telescopes ;  famous  for 
its  frightful  magnitude  and  for  the  frightful  depth 
to  which  it  is  sunk  in  the  abysses  of  the  heavenly 
wilderness;  famous  just  now  for  the  submission 
with  which  it  has  begun  to  render  up  its  secrets  to 
the  all-conquering  telescope ;  and  famous  in  all 
time  coming  for  the  horror  of  the  regal  phantasma 
which  it  hM  perfected  to  eyes  of  flesh.  Had  Mil- 
ton's **  incestuous  mother,"  with  her  fleshless 
son,  and  with  the  warrior  angel,  his  father, 
that  led  the  rebellions  of  heaven,  been  suddenly 
unmasked  by  Lord  Rosse's  instrument,  in  these 
dreadful  distances  before  which,  simply  as  ex- 
pressions of  resistance,  the  mind  of  man  shudders 
and  recoils,  there  would  have  been  nothing  more 
appalling  in  the  exposure  ;  in  fact,  it  would  have 
been  essentially  the  same  exposure  :  the  same 
expression  of  power  in  the  detestable  phantom,  the 
same  rebellion  in  the  attitude,  the  same  pomp  of 
malice  in  the  features  to  a  universe  seasoned  for 
ite  assaults. 


The  reader  must  look  to  Dr.  Nichols  book,  at 
page  61,  for  the  picture  of  this  abominable  appa- 
rition. But  then,  in  order  to  see  what  /see,  the 
obedient  reader  must  do  what  I  tell  him  to  do. 
Let  him  therefore  view  the  wretch  upside  down. 
If  he  neglects  that  simple  direction,  of  course  I 
don't  answer  for  any  thing  that  follows :  without 
any  fault  of  mine,  my  description  will  be  unintel- 
ligible. This  inverrion  being  made,  the  following 
is  the  dreadful  creature  that  will  then  reveal  itself. 

Description  of  the  Nebula  in  Orian^  as  forced  to 
show  out  by  Lord  i2o«M."— You  see  a  head  thrown 
back,  and  raising  its  face,  (or  eyes,  if  eyes  it  had,) 
in  the  very  anguish  of  hatred,  to  some  unknown 
heavens.  What  should  be  its  skull  wears  what 
miffht  be  an  Assyrian  tiara,  only  ending  behind 
in  a  floating  train.  This  head  rests  upon  a  beau- 
tifully developed  neck  and  throat.  All  power 
being  given  to  the  awful  enemy,  he  is  beautiful 
where  he  pleases,  in  order  to  point  and  envenom 
his  ghostly  ugliness.  The  mouth,  in  that  stage  of 
the  apocalypse  which  Sir  John  Herschel  was  able 
to  arrest  in  his  eighteen-inch  mirror,  is  amply 
developed.  Brutalities  unspeakable  sit  upon  the 
upper  lip,  which  is  confluent  with  a  snout ;  for 
separate  nostrils  there  are  none.  Were  it  not  for 
this  one  defect  of  nostrils;  and,  even  in  ^iteof 
this  defect,  (since,  in  so  mysterious  a  mixture  of 
the  angelic  and  the  brutal,  we  may  suppose  the 
sense  of  odour  to  work  by  some  compensatory 
organ,)  one  is  reminded  by  the  phantom's  attitude 
of  a  passage,  ever  memorable,  in  Milton:  that 
passage,  I  mean,  where  Death  first  becomes  aware, 
soon  after  the  original  trespass,  of  his  own  future 
empire  over  man.  The  "meagre  shadow'*  even 
smiles  (for  the  first  time  and  the  last)  on  apprehend- 
ing his  own  abominable  bliss,  by  apprehending 
from  afar  the  savour  **  of  mortal  change  on  earth." 

"  Such  a  scent,"  (he  says,)  "  I  draw 

Of  carnage,  prey  innumerable." 

As  illustrating  the  attitude  of  the  phantom  in 
Orion,  let  the  reader  allow  me  to  quote  the  tre- 
mendous passage: 

**  So  saying,  with  delight  he  snnif 'd  the  smell 

Of  mortal  change  on  earth.    As  when  a  flock 

Of  ravenous  fowl,  though  many  a  league  remote^ 

Against  the  day  of  battle,  to  a  field. 

Where  annies  Ue  encamp'd,  come  flying,  lured 

With  scent  of  liring  carcasses  design'd 

For  death,  the  following  day,  in  bloody  fight ; 

So  scented  the  grim  featare,t  and  uptuxn'd 

His  nostril  wide  into  the  murky  air. 

Sagacious  of  his  quarry  from  so  far." 

But  the  lower  lip,  which  is  drawn  inwards  with 
the  curve  of  a  conch  shell, — oh  what  a  convolute 
of  cruelty  and  revenge  is  there!  Cruelty!— to 
whom  ?  Revenge !— for  what  ?  Ask  not,  whisper 
not.  Look  upwards  to  other  mysteries.  In  the  very 
region  of  his  temples,  driving  itself  downwards  into 
his  cruel  brain,  and  breaking  the  continuity  of  his 
diadem,  is  a  horrid  chasm,  a  ravine,  a  shaft,  that 
many  centuries  would  not  traverse;  and  it  is 
serrated  on  its  posterior  wall  with  a  harrow  that 


•  "So  sceoted  the  grim  feature,"  [featare  h  the  old  word  for /am  or  outline  ^^^.^  y^^f^^l^i^^JZj^ 
(.hmdowy  or  not)  which  abstracts  from  the  matter.]     By  the  way,  I  have  never  seen  it  noticed,  that  Milton  wa«  indebted  for 
the  hint  of  thiA  iauBortal  pMsage  to  ft  euperb  line-and-ft-half,  in  Lucuu^it  JPharmm, 
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perhaps  is  partly  hidden.  From  the  anterior 
wall  of  this  chasm  rise,  in  yertical  directiouSy  two 
processes ;  one  perpendicolary  and  rigid  as  a  horn, 
the  other  streaming  forward  before  some  porten- 
tous breath.  What  these  could  be,  seemed  doubt- 
ful ;  but  now,  when  further  examinations  hy  Sir 
John  Herschel,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  have 
filled  up  the  scattered  outline  with  a  rich  umbra- 
geous growth,  one  is  inclined  to  regard  them  as 
the  plumes  of  a  sultan.  Dressed  he  is,  therefore, 
as  well  as  armed.  And  finally  comes  Lord  Bosse, 
that  glorifies  him  with  the  jewellery^  of  stars : 
he  is  now  a  vision  "  to  dream  of,  not  to  tell : "  he 
is  ready  for  the  worship  of  those  that  are  tor- 
mented in  sleep :  and  the  stages  of  his  solemn 
uncovering  by  astronomy,  first  by  Sir  W.  Her- 
schel, secondly,  by  his  son,  and  finally  by  Lord 
Bosse,  is  like  the  reversing  of  some  heavenly 
doom,  like  the  raising  of  the  seals  that  had  been 
sealed  by  the  angel,  in  the  Revelations. 

But  the  reader  naturally  asks,  How  does  all  this 
concern  Lord  Bosse's  telescope  on  the  one  side, 
or  general  astronomy  on  the  other?  This 
nebtUa^  he  will  say,  seems  a  bad  kind  of  fellow  by 
your  account;  and  of  course  it  will  not  break  my 
heart  to  hear,  that  he  has  had  the  conceit  taken 
out  of  him.  But  in  what  way  can  that  afiect  the 
pretensions  of  this  new  instrument;  or,  if  it  did, 
how  can  the  character  of  the  instrument  affect  the 
general  condition  of  a  science  ?  Besides,  is  not  the 
science  a  growth  from  very  ancient  times  ?  With 
great  respect  for  the  Earl  of  Bosse,  is  it  conceiv- 
able that  he,  or  any  man,  by  one  hour  s  working 
the  tackle  of  his  new  instrument,  can  have  carried 
any  stunning  revolutionary  effect  into  the  heart 
of  a  section  so  ancient  in  our  mathematical  physics? 
But  the  reader  is  to  consider,  that  the  ruins  made 
by  Lord  Bosse,  are  in  sideredl  astronomy,  which 
is  almost  wholly  a  growth  of  modem  times ;  and 
the  particular  part  of  it  demolished  by  the  new 
telescope,  is  almost  exclusively  the  creation  of  the 
two  Herschels,  father  and  son.  Laplace,  it  is  true, 
adopted  their  views  ;  and  he  transferred  them  to 
the  particular  service  of  our  own  planetary  system. 
But  he  gave  to  them  no  new  sanction,  except  what 
arises  from  showing  that  they  would  account  for 
the  appearances,  as  they  present  themselves  to  our 
experience  at  this  day.  That  was  a  negaUve  con- 
firmation; by  which  I  mean,  that,  had  their  views 
failed  in  the  hands  of  Laplace,  then  they  were 
proved  to  be  false ;  but,  not  failing,  they  were  not 
therefore  proved  to  be  true.  It  was  like  proving  a 
gun ;  if  the  charge  is  insufiicient,  or  if,  in  tiying 
the  strength  of  cast  iron,  timber,  ropes,  &c.,  the 
strain  is  not  up  to  the  rigour  of  the  demand,  you 
go  away  with  perhaps  a  favourable  impression  as 
to  the  promises  of  the  article;  it  has  stood  a 
moderate  trial;  it  has  stood  all  the  trial  that 
offered,  which  is  always  something  ;  but  you  are 
still  obliged  to  feel  that,  when  the  ultimate  test  is 


applied,  smash  may  go  the  whole  concern.  Lord 
Bosse  applied  an  ultimate  test ;  and  smaah  went 
the  whole  concern.  Beally  I  must  have  laughed, 
though  all  the  world  had  been  angry,  when  the 
shrieks  and  yells  of  expiring  systems  began  to 
reverberate  all  the  way  from  the  belt  of  Orion ; 
and  positively  at  the  very  first  broadside  dellTeied 
from  this  huge  fourniecker  of  a  telescope. 

But  what  was  it  then  that  went  to  wr^k? 
That  is  a  thing  more  easy  to  ask  than  to  answer. 
At  least,  for  my  own  part,  I  complain  that  some 
vagueness  hangs  over  all  tiie  accounts  of  the  nebu- 
lar hypothesis.  However,  in  this  place  a  brief 
sketch  will  suffice. 

Herschel  the  elder,  having  greatly  unproved  the 
telescope,  began  to  observe  with  special  attention 
a  class  of  remarkable  phenomoia  in  the  stany 
world  hitherto  unstudied,  viz :  milky  spots  in 
various  stages  of  diffusion.  The  nature  of  these 
appearances  soon  cleared  itself  up  thus  far,  that 
generally  they  were  found  to  be  stany  worids, 
separated  from  ours  by  inconceivable  distances^ 
and  in  that  way  concealing  at  first  their  ml 
nature.  The  whitish  gleam  was  the  mask  con- 
ferred by  the  enormity  of  their  remotion.  This 
being  so,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that,  oi  wss 
the  faintness  of  these  cloudy  spots  or  nMUB^  saeh 
was  the  distance.  But  that  did  not  follow :  for 
in  the  treasury  of  nature  it  turned  out  that  there 
were  other  resources  for  modifying  the  powen  of 
distance,  for  muffling  and  unmuffling  the  voice  of 
stars.  Suppose  a  world  at  the  distance  9y  which 
diatance  is  so  great  as  to  make  the  manifestation  of 
that  world  weak,milky,  nebular.  Now  let  the  secret 
power  that  wields  these  awful  orbs^  push  this  world 
back  to  a  double  distance  !  that  should  natniaUy 
make  it  paler  and  more  dilute  than  ever :  and  yet 
by  compression^  by  deeper  centralization,  this  effect 
shall  be  defeated;  by  forcing  into  far  closer  neigh- 
bourhood the  stars  which  compose  this  worid, 
again  it  shall  gleam  out  brighter  when  at  2x  th&a 
when  at  x.  At  this  point  of  compression,  let  the 
great  moulding  power  a  second  time  push  it  back; 
and  a  second  time  it  will  grow  faint.  Bnt  once 
more  let  this  world  be  tortured  into  closer  cosh 
pression,  again  let  the  screw  be  put  upon  it,  and 
once  again  it  shall  shake  off  Uie  oppression  of 
distance  as  the  dew-drops  are  shaken  from  a  lion'^ 
mane.  And  thus  in  fact  the  mysterious  archited 
plays  at  hide-and-seek  with  his  worlds.  *'  1  will 
hide  it,"  he  says,  ^'  and  it  shall  be  found  again  by 
man  ;  I  will  withdraw  it  into  distances  that  aball 
seem  fabulous,  and  again  it  shall  apparel  itself  in 
glorious  light ;  a  third  time  I  will  plunge  it  into 
aboriginal  darkness,  and  upon  the  vision  of  man  a 
third  time  it  shall  rise  with  a  new  epiphany/' 

But,  says  the  objector,  there  ia  no  such  worid ; 
there  is  no  world  that  has  thus  been  driven  btck, 
and  depressed  from  one  deep  to  a  lower  deep- 
Granted  :  but  the  same  effect,  an  illnatration  of 


*  Thejewdlerv  of  Stan.  And  one  thing  is  very  remarkable,  viz.  that  not  only  the  itan  justify  thit  name  of  j'jfj^' 
as  usoal,  by  the  life  of  their  splendonr,  bat  also,  in  this  case,  by  their  arrangement.  No  jeweller  coold  hare  set,  or  ^^fP^ 
with  more  art,  the  magnificent  quadrille  of  stars  which  is  placed  immediately  below  the  upright  plume,    '^'^.''i 
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the  same  law,  is  produced  equally,  whether  you 
take  four  worlds,  all  of  the  same  magnitude,  and 
plange  them  simuitaneousfy  into  four  diflBerent 
abysses,  sinking  by  graduated  distances  one  below 
another,  or  take  one  world  and  plunge  it  to  the 
same  distances  nKeeuivefy.  So  in  Geology,  when 
men  talk  of  substances  in  difi«rent  stages,  or  of 
transitional  states,  they  do  not  mean  that  they 
have  watched  the  same  individual  s^ra^ti»»  orp^^no- 
nenott  exhibiting  states  removed  from  each  other 
by  depths  of  many  thousand  years;  how  could 
they?  but  they  have  seen  one  stage  in  the  case  A, 
another  stage  in  the  case  B.  They  take,  for  in- 
stance, three  objects,  the  same  (to  use  the  techni- 
cal language  of  logic,)  generically,  though  numeri- 
cally different,  under  separate  circumstances,  or 
in  different  stages  of  advance.  They  are  one  object 
for  logic,  they  are  three  for  human  convenience. 
So  again  it  might  seem  impossible  to  give  the 
history  of  a  rose  tree  from  infancy  to  age :  how 
ooald  the  same  rose  tree,  at  the  same  time,  be 
youi^  and  old?  Yet  by  taking  the  different  de- 
velopments of  its  flowers,  even  as  they  hang  on 
the  same  tree,  from  the  earliest  bud  to  the  full- 
blown rose,  you  may  in  effect  pursue  this  vegetable 
growth  throiugh  all  its  stages:  you  have  before 
you  the  bonny  blushing  little  rose-bud,  and  the 
respectable  ^'medifleval'*  full-blown  rose. 

This  point  settled,  let  it  now  be  remarked,  that 
HerscheFs  resources  enabled  him  to  unmask 
many  of  these  ndndcB :  stars  they  were,  and  stars 
he  forced  them  to  own  themselves.  Why  should 
any  decent  world  wear  an  alias?  There  was 
nothing,  you  know,  to  be  ashamed  of  in  being  an 
honest  cluster  of  stars.  Indeed,  they  seemed  to  be 
sensible  of  this  themselves,  and  they  now  yielded 
to  the  force  of  Herschel's  arguments  so  far  as  to 
show  themselves  in  the  new  character  of  neUUm 
spai^led  with  stars ;  these  are  the  ttdlar  ne^las  ; 
quite  as  much  as  you  could  expect  in  so  short  a 
time :  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day :  and  one 
must  have  some  respect  to  stellar  feelings.  It  was 
noticed,  however,  that  where  a  bright  haze,  and 
not  a  weak  milk-and-water  haze,  had  revealed 
itself  to  the  teleecope,  this,  arising  from  a  case  of 
wmpreuion^  (as  previously  explained,)  required 
very  little  increase  of  telescopic  power  to  force  him 
mto  a  fuller  confessson.  He  made  a  clean  breast 
of  it.  Bat  at  length  came  a  dreadful  anomaly. 
A  **  nebula"  in  the  constellation  Andromeda 
turned  restive :  another  in  Orion,  I  grieve  to  say 
it,  still  more  so.  I  confine  myself  to  the  latter. 
A  very  low  power  sufficed  to  bring  him  to  a  slight 
confession,  which  in  fact  amounted  to  nothing ;  the 
very  lughest  would  not  persuade  him  to  show  a 
star.  '^  Just  one,"  said  some  coaxing  person; 
"we'll  be  satisfied  with  only  one."  But  no :  he 
would  noi.  He  was  hardened,  ^  he  wouldn't  ipliL" 
And  Herschel  was  thus  led,  after  waiting  as  long 
as  flesh  and  blood  could  wait,  to  infer  two  classes 
o£  nebulas^  one  that  were  stars ;  and  another  that 
were  not  stars,  nor  ever  were  meant  to  be  stars. 
Yet /Ao^  was  premature:  he  foundatlast,  that,  though 
not  raised  to  the  peerage  of  stars,  finally  they  would 
be  so :  they  ^rere  the  matter  of  stars ;  and  by  gradual 
condensation  would  become  suns,  whose  atmosphere. 


by  a  similar  process  of  condensing,  would  become 
planets,  capable  of  brilliant  literati  and  philo- 
sophers, in  several  volumes  octavo.  So  stood  the 
case  for  a  long  time  ;  it  was  settled  to  the  satis- 
faction of  Europe  that  there  were  two  classes  of 
ndntloB,  one  that  were  worlds,  one  that  were  not, 
but  only  the  pabulum  of  future  worlds.  Silence 
arose.  A  voice  was  heard,  **  Let  there  be  Lord 
Rosse!**  and  immediately  his  telescope  walked  into 
Orion;  destroyed  the  supposed  matter  of  stars ;  but, 
in  return,  created  immeasurable  worlds. 

As  a  hint  for  apprehending  the  delicacy  and 
difficulty  of  the  process  in  sidereal  astronomy,  let 
the  inexperienced  reader  figure  to  himself  these 
separate  cases  of  perplexity  :  1st,  A  perplexity 
where  the  dUemma  arises  from  the  collision  between 
magnitude  and  distance: — is  the  size  less,  or  the 
distance  greater  ?  2dly,  Where  the  dilemma  arises 
between  motions,  a  motion  in  ourselves  doubtfully  ^ 
confounded  with  a  motion  in  some  external  body  ; 
or,  3dly,  Where  it  arises  between  possible  positions 
of  an  object :  is  it  a  real  proximity  that  we  see 
between  two  stars,  or  simply  an  apparent  proximity 
from  lying  in  the  same  visual  line,  though  in  far 
other  depths  of  space ?  As  regards  the  first  dilemma, 
we  may  suppose  two  laws,  A  and  B,  absolutely  in 
contradiction,  laid  down  at  starting:  A,  that  all 
fixed  stars  are  precisely  at  the  same  distance;  in  this 
case  every  difference  in  the  apparent  magnitude  will 
indicate  a  corresponding  diffierence  in  the  zeal  mag- 
nitude, and  will  measure  that  difference.  B,  that  all 
the  fixed  stars  are  precisely  of  the  same  magnitude  ; 
in  which  case,  every  variety  in  the  size  will  indi- 
cate a  corresponding  difference  in  the  distance, 
and  will  measure  that  difference.  Nor  could  we 
imagine  any  exception  to  these  inferences  from  A 
or  from  B,  whichever  of  the  two  were  assumed, 
unless  through  optical  laws  that  might  not  equally 
affect  objects  under  different  circumstances  ;  I 
mean,  for  instance,  that  might  suffer  a  disturbance 
as  applied  under  hypoth.  B,  to  different  depths  in 
space,  or  under  hypoth.  A  to  diffierent  arrange- 
ments of  structure  in  the  star.  But  thirdly,  it 
is  certain,  that  neither  A  nor  B  is  the  abiding  law : 
and  next  it  becomes  an  object  by  science  and 
by  instruments  to  distinguish  more  readily  and 
more  certainly  between  the  cases  where  the 
distance  has  degraded  the  size,  and  the  cases  where 
the  size  being  realfy  less,  has  caused  an  exaggera- 
tion of  the  distance :  or  again,  where  the  size  being 
really  less,  yet  co-operating  with  a  distance  really 
greater,  may  degrade  the  estimate,  (though  tra- 
velling in  a  right  direction,)  below  the  truth ;  or 
again  where  the  size  being  really  less,  yet  counter- 
acted by  a  distance  also  less,  may  equally  disturb 
the  trutii  of  human  measurements,  and  so  on. 

A  second  large  order  of  equivocating  appearances 
will  arise, — ^not  as  to  magnitude,  but  as  ifi  motion. 
If  it  could  be  a  safe  assumption,  that  the  system 
to  which  our  planet  is  attached  were  absolutely 
fixed  and  motionless,  except  as  regards  its  own 
internal  relations  of  movement,  then  every  change 
outside  of  us,  every  motion  that  the  registers  of 
astronomy  had  established,  would  be  objective 
and  not  subjective.  It  would  be  safe  to  pronounce 
at  once  that  it  was  a  motion  in  the  object  con* 
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templatedy  ruA  in  the  subject  contemplating.    Or, 
reyenely,  if  it  were  safe  to  assome  as  a  universal 
lawy  that  no  motion  was  possible  in  the  starry 
heavens,  then  eveiy  change  of  relations  in  space, 
between  ourselves  and  them,  would  indicate  and 
would  measure  a  progress,  or  regress,  on  the  part  of 
our  solar   system,  in  certain  known  directions. 
But  now,  because  it  is  not  safe  to  rest  in  either 
assumption,  the  range  of  possibilities  for  which 
science  has  to  provide,  is  enlarged ;  the  immediate 
difficulties  are  multiplied  ;  but  with  the  result  (as 
in  the  former  case)  of  reversionally  expanding  the 
powers,  and  consequently  the  facilities,  lodged 
both  in  the  science  and  in  the  arts  ministerial  to  the 
science.    Thus,  in  the  constellation  Cjfgnus^  there 
is  a  star  gradually  changing  its  relation  to  our 
system,  whose  distance  from  ourselves  (as  Dr. 
Nichol  tells  us)  is  ascertained  to  be  about  six 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  times  our  own  dis- 
tanoe  from  the  sun :  that  is,  neglecting  minute 
accuracy,  about  six  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
stages  of  one  hundred  million  miles  each.    This 
point  being  known,  it  falls  within  the  arts  of 
astronomy    to  translate  this  apparent    angular 
motion  into  miles ;  and  presuming  this  change  of 
relation  to  be  not  in  the  star,  but  really  in  our- 
selves, we  may  deduce  the  velocity  of  our  course, 
we  may  enter  into  our  lo^  daily  the  rate  at  which 
our  whole  solar  system  is  running.     Bessel,  it 
seems,  the  eminent  astronomer  who  died  lately, 
computed  this  velocity  to  be  such  (viz.  three  times 
that  of  our  own  earth  in  its  proper  orbit)  as  would 
carry  us  to  the  star  in  forty-one  thousand  years. 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  astronomer  is  to  hold 
in  reserve  some  small  share  of  his  attention,  some 
trifle  of  a  side-glance,  now  and  then,  to  the  possibi- 
lity of  an  error,  after  all,  in  the  main  assumption : 
he  must  watch  the  indications,  if  any  such  should 
arise,  that  not  ourselves,  but  the  star  in  Ci/gnus, 
is  the  real  party  concerned,  in  drifting  at  this 
shocking  rate,  with  no  prospect  of  coming  to  an 
anchorage.* 

Another  class,  and  a  frequent  one,  of  equivocal 
phenomena,  phenomena  that  are  reconcilable  in- 
differently with  either  of  two  assumptions,  though 
less  plausibly  reconciled  with  the  one  than  with 
the  other,  concerns  the  position  of  stars  that  seem 
connected  with  each  other  by  systematic  relations, 
and  which  yet  me^  lie  in  very  different  depths  of 


space,  being  brought  into  seeming  connexion  onlj 
by  the  human  eye.  There  have  been,  and  then  aie, 
cases  where   two  stars  dissemble  an  intooon- 
nexion  which  they  really  havey  and  other  cisei 
where  they  simulate  an  interconnexion  which 
they  have   noi.     All  these  cases  of  dmnlatbn 
and    dissimulation  torment  the   astronomer  by 
multiplying  his  perplexities,  and  deepening  th« 
difficulty  of  escaping  them.    He  cannot  get  at  the 
truth  :  in  many  cases,  magnitude  and  distance  uc 
in  collusion  with  each  other  to  deceive  him :  mo- 
tion subjective  is  in  coUunon  with  motion  obje^ 
tive  ;  duplex  systems  are  in  collusion  with  frau- 
dulent stars,  having  no  real  partnership  whatever, 
but  mimicking  such  a  partnership  by  means  of 
the  limitatations  or  errors  affecting  the  hnmui 
eye,  where  it  can  apply  no  other  senae  to  aid  or 
to  oorrect  itself.     So  that  the  business  of  astro* 
nomy,  in  these  days,  is  no  sinecure,  as  the  reader 
perceives.    And  by  another  evidence,  it  is  conti- 
nually becoming  less  of  a  sinecure.    Formerly, 
one  or  two  men,— Tycho,  suppose,  or,  in  a  later 
age,  Cassini  and  Horrox,  and  Bra&y,  had  ob- 
servatories ;  one  man,  suppose,  observed  the  stan 
for  all  Christendom ;  and  the  rest  of  Europe  ob- 
served him.    But  now,  up  and  down  Europe,  bm 
the  deep  blue  of  Italian  skies  to  the  cold  frosty 
atmospheres  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Glasgow,  the 
stare  are  conscious  of  being  watched  every  where ; 
and  if  all  astronomers  do  not  publish  their  obser- 
vations, all  use  them  in  their  speculations.  New 
and  brilliantly  appointed  observatories  are  rising 
in  every  latitude,  or  risen ;  and  none,  by  the  wsj, 
of  these  new-bom  observatories,  is  more  intend- 
ing  from  the  circumstances  of  its  position,  or  more 
picturesque  to  a  higher  organ  than  the  eye— Tii-to 
the  human  heart^than  the  NewObservatory  raised 
by  the  university  of  Glasgow.t 

The  New  Observatory  at  Glasgow  is  now,  I  be- 
lieve, finished  ;  and  the  only  £act  connected  with 
its  history  that  was  painful,  as  embodying  sad 
recording  that  Vandal  alienation  from  edeiKe, 
literature,  and  all  their  interests,  which  has  ever 
marked  our  too  haughty  and  Caliph-Oma^likp 
British  government,  lay  in  the  circumstance  thst 
the  glasses  of  the  apparatus,  the  whole  monntio^ 
of  the  establishment,  in  so  far  as  it  was  a  scientific 
establishment,  and  even  the  workmen  for  patting 
up  the  machinery,  were  imported  from  Barans. 


*  It  is  worth  adding  at  this  point,  whilst  the  reader  remembers  withoat  effort  the  numbers,  viz,  fortj-one  thoiin»l  fBan, 
for  the  time,  (the  space  beine  our  own  distance  from  the  sun  repeated  six  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  times,)  vbstirotild 
be  the  time  required  for  reaching,  in  the  body,  that  distance  to  which  Lord  Rosse^s  six  feet  mirror  has  so  reoentlj  eiinw 
our  VMicM.  The  time  would  be,  as  Dr.  Nichol  computes,  about  two  hundred  and  ftfty  millions  of  years,  suppoaiBg  thslof 
rate  of  travelling  was  about  three  times  that  of  our  earth  in  its  orbit.  Now,  as  the  velocity  is  assumed  to  be  the  ma»  » 
both  cases,  the  ratio  between  the  distance  (already  so  tremendous)  of  Bessers  61  Cygniy  and  that  of  Lord  RosseV  futbe^ 
frontier,  is  as  forty-one  thousand  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  This  is  a  simple  mie-of-three  problem  for  a  child.  A»l 
the  answer  to  it  will,  perhaps,  convey  the  simplest  expression  of  tiie  superhuman  power  lodged  in  the  new  teIeeeop«  r—*^ 
the  ratio  of  forty-one  thousand  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  million,  so  is  the  ratio  of  our  own  distance  from  the  sub  nBl^ 
plied  by  six  hundred  and  seventjr  thousand,  to  the  outermost  limit  of  Lord  Rosse's  sidereal  vision. 

t  It  hai  been  reported,  ever  since  the  autumn  of  1845,  and  the  report  is  now,  (August,  1846,)  gathering  stres^tlN  tliu 
some  railway  potentate,  having  taken  a  fancy  for  the  ancient  college  of  Glasgow,  as  a  bauble  to  hang  about  his  wife^  w^ 
(no  accounting  for  tastes,)  litis  offered,  (or  will  offer,)  such  a  price,  that  the  good  old  aobdemic  lady  in  this  her  mo0-grff*i 
antiquity,  seriously  thinks  of  taking  him  at  his  word,  packing  up  her  traps,  and  being  off.  When  a  spirit  of  g»UmiU$ 
comes  across  an  aged  lady,  it  is  always  difficult  to  know  where  it  will  stop :  so,  in  fact,  you  know,  she  may  choose  to  ****^^ 
Texas.  But  the  present  imnression  is,  that  she  will  settle  down  by  the  side  of  what  you  may  call  her  married  or  setUed  ^■j'!*^ 
—  the  Observatory  ;  which  one  would  be  glad  to  have  confirmed,  as  indicating  tmit  no  purpose  of  pleainre  teekiwf  ^  '*''| 
working  in  elderly  minds,  but  the  instinct  of  religious  rest  and  aspiration.  The  Observatory  would  thus  remi*do»« 
those  early  Christian  anchorites,  and  self-exiled  visionaries,  that  being  led  by  almost  a  necessity  of  nature  to  take  up  tbe:r 
reudanee  in  deserts,  sometimes  drew  after  themselves  the  whole  of  their  own  neighbourhood. 
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We,  that  once  bade  the  world  stand  aside,  when 
the  question  arose  about  glasses,  or  the  graduation 
of  instruments,  were  now  literally  obliged  to  stand 
cap  in  hand,  bowing  to  Mr.  Somebody,  successor 
of  Frauenhi^er  or  Frauendevil,  in  Munich  I  Who 
caused  thaty  we  should  all  be  glad  to  know,  if 
not  the  wicked  Treasury,  that  killed  the  hen 
that  laid  the  golden  eggs  by  taxing  her  until  her 
spine  broke?  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  at  this 
moment,  and  specifically  for  this  oflFence,  some 
scores  of  Exchequer  men,  chancellors  and  other 
rubbish,  are  in  purgatory,  and  perhaps  working, 
with  shirt-sleeyes  tucked  up,  in  purgatorial  glass- 
houses, with  tery  small  allowances  of  beer,  to 
defray  the  cost  of  perspiration.  Bnt  why  troable 
a  festal  remembrance  with  eommemorations  of 
crimes  or  criminalB  ?  What  makes  the  Glasgow 
Observatory  so  peculiarly  interesting,  is  its  posi- 
tion, connected  with  and  overlooking  so  vast  a 
city,  having  more  than  three  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants,  (in  spite  of  an  American  sceptic,) 
nearly  all  children  of  toil;  and  a  city,  too,  which, 
from  the  necessities  of  its  circumstances,  draws  so 
deeply  upon  that  fountain  of  misery  and  guilt 
which  some  ordinance,  as  ancient  as  *'  our  father 
Jacob,''  with  his  patriarchal  well  for  Samaria,  has 
bequeathed  to  manufactnring  towns, — to  Ninevehs, 
to  Babylons,  to  Tyres.  How  tarnished  with  eter^ 
nal  canopies  of  smoke,  and  of  sorrow ;  how  dark 
with  agitations  of  many  orders,  is  the  mighty  town 
below  !  How  serene,  how  quiet,  how  lifted  above 
the  confoslon  and  the  roar,  how  liberated  from 
the  strifes  of  earth,  is  the  solemn  Observatory  that 
crowns  the  grounds  above ! — And  duly,  at  night, 
just  when  the  toll  of  over- wrought  Glasgow  is 
mercifully  relaxing,  then  comes  the  summons  to 
the  labouring  astronomer.  He  speaks  not  of  the 
night,  but  of  the  day  and  the  flaunting  day-light, 
as  the  hours  *'  in  which  no  man  can  work."  And 
the  least  reflecting  of  men  must  be  impressed  by 
the  idea,  that  at  wide  intervals,  but  intervals 
scattered  over  Europe,  whilst  "all  that  mighty 
heart'*  is,  by  sleep,  resting  from  its  labours,  secret 
eyes  are  lifted  up  to  heaven  in  astronomical  watch 
towers ;  eyes  that  keep  watch  and  ward  over  spaces 
that  make  us  dizzy  to  remember,  eyes  that  register 
the  promises  of  comets,  and  disentangle  the  laby- 
rinths of  worlds. 

Another  feature  of  interest,  connected  with  the 
Glasgow  Observatory,  is  personal,  and  founded  on 
the  intellectual  characteristics  of  the  present  pro- 
fessor. Dr.  Nichol;  in  the  deep  meditative  style 
of  his  mind  seeking  for  rest,  yet  placed  in  conflict 
for  ever  with  the  tumultuous  necessity  in  him  for 
travelling  along  the  line  of  revolutionary  thought, 
and  following  it  loyally,  wearied  or  not,  to  its 
natural  home. 

In  a  sonnet  of  Milton,  one  of  three  connected 
with  his  own  blindness,  he  distinguishes  between 
two  classes  of  servants  that  minister  to  the  pur- 
poses of  God.  "His  state,"  says  he,  meaning 
God's  state,  the  arrangement  of  his  regular  service, 
**  is  kingly; "  that  is  to  say,  it  resembles  the  mode 
of  service  established  in  the  courts  of  kings  ;  and, 
in  this,  it  resembles  that  service,  that  there  are  two 
classes  of  ministers  attending  on  his  pleasure. 


For,  as  in  the  trains  of  kings  are  some  that  run 
without  resting,  night  or  day,  to  carry  the  royal 
messages,  and  idso  others  —  great  lords  in  waiting 
-—that  move  not  from  the  royal  gates ;  so  of  the 
divine  retinues,  some  are  for  action  only,  some 
for  contemplation.    ^*  Thousands  "  there  are  that 


• "  at  his  bidding  speed. 


And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest." 

Others,  on  the  contrary,  motionless  as  statues, 
that  share  not  in  the  agitations  of  their  times, 
that  tremble  not  in  sympathy  with  the  storms 
around  them,  but  that  listen  — that  watoh — that 
wait— for  secret  indications  to  be  fulfilled,  or  secret 
signs  to  be  deciphered.  And,  of  this  latter  class, 
he  adds — that  tlisy,  not  less  than  the  others,  are 
accepted  by  God ;  or,  as  it  is  so  exquisitely  express- 
ed in  the  dosing  line, 

"  They  also  serve,  that  only  stand  and  wait." 

Something  analogous  to  this  one  may  see 
in  the  distributions  of  literature  and  science. 
Many  popularize  and  difiuse :  some  reap  and 
gather  on  their  own  account.  Many  translate, 
into  languages  fit  for  the  multitude,  messages 
which  they  receive  from  human  voices:  some 
listen,  like  Kubla  Khan,  far  down  in  caverns  or 
hanging  over  subterranean  rivers,  for  secret  whis- 
pers that  mingle  and  confuse  themselves  with  the 
general  uproar  of  torrents,  but  which  can  be  de- 
tected and  kept  apart  by  the  obstinate  prophetic 
ear,  which  spells  into  words  and  ominous  sentences 
the  distracted  syllables  of  aerial  voices.  Dr. 
Nichol  is  one  of  those  who  pass  to  and  fro  between 
these  classes;  and  has  the  rare  function  of  keeping 
open  their  vital  communications.  As  a  popular- 
izing astronomer,  he  has  done  more  for  the  benefit 
of  his  great  science  than  all  the  rest  of  Europe 
combined:  and  now,  when  he  notices,  without 
murmur,  the  fact  that  his  office  of  popular  teacher 
is  almost  taken  out  of  his  hands,  (so  many 
are  they  who  have  trained  of  late  for  ike  duty,) 
that  change  has,  in  fact,  been  accomplished  through 
knowledge,  through  explanations,  through  sugges- 
tions, dispersed  and  prompted  by  himself. 

For  my  own  part,  as  one  belonging  to  the 
laity,  and  not  to  the  cforw,  in  the  science  of 
astronomy,  I  could  scarcely  have  presumed  to 
report  minutely,  or  to  sit  in  the  character  of  dis- 
sector upon  the  separate  details  of  Dr.  Nichol's 
works,  either  this,  or  those  which  have  preceded 
it,  had  there  even  been  room  left  disposable  for 
such  a  task.  But  in  this  view  it  is  sufficient  to 
have  made  the  general  acknowledgment  which 
already  has  been  made,  that  Dr.  Nichol's  works, 
and  his  oral  lectures  upon  astronomy,  are  to  be 
considered  as  the/tfw^?i*  of  the  knowledge  on  that 
science  now  working  in  this  generation.  More 
important  it  is,  and  more  in  reconciliation  with 
the  tenor  of  my  own  ordinary  studies,  to  notice 
the  philosophic  spirit  in  which  Dr.  Nichol's  works 
are  framed ;  the  breadth  of  his  views,  the  eternal 
tendency  of  his  steps  in  advance,  or  (if  advance  on 
that  quarter,  or  at  that  point,  happens  to  be  abso- 
lutely walled  out  for  the  present)  the  vigour  of 
the  reconnoissawxs  by  which  he  examines  the 
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hostile  intrenchments.  Another  feataie  chal- 
lenges notice.  In  reading  astronomical  works, 
there  arises  (from  old  experience  of  what  is 
usnally  most  faulty)  a  wish  either  for  the 
naked  severities  of  science,  with  a  total  ahstinence 
from  all  display  of  enthusiasm ;  or  else,  if  the 
cravings  of  human  sensibility  are  to  be  met  and 
gratified,  that  it  shall  be  by  an  enthusiasm  unaf- 
fected and  grand  as  its  subject.  Of  that  kind  is 
the  enthusiasm  of  Dr.  Nichol.  The  grandeurs  of 
astronomy  are  such  to  him  who  has  a  capacity  for 
being  grandly  moved.  They  are  none  at  all  to 
him  who  has  not.  To  the  mean  they  become 
meannesses.  Space,  for  example,  has  no  grandeur 
to  him  who  has  no  space  in  the  theatre  of  his  own 
brain.  I  know  writers  who  report  the  marvels  of 
velocity,  &c.  in  such  a  way  that  they  become 
insults  to  yourself.  It  is  obvious  that  in  their 
way  of  insisting  on  our  earth's  speed  in  her  annual 
orbit,  they  do  not  seek  to  exalt  her,  but  to  mortify 
you.  And,  besides,  these  fellows  are  answerable 
for  provoking  people  into  fibs: — for  I  remem- 
ber one  day,  that  reading  a  statement  of  this 
nature,  about  how  many  things  the  Earth  had 
done  that  we  could  never  hope  to  do,  and  about 
the  number  of  cannon  balls,  harnessed  as  a  tcmdem, 
which  the  Earth  would  fly  past,  without  leaving 
time  to  say.  How  are  you  off  for  soap  ?  in  vexation 
of  heart  I  could  not  help  exclaiming — ^^  That's 
nothing :  I've  done  a  great  deal  more  myself ; " 
though,  when  one  turns  it  in  one's  mind,  you 
know  there  must  be  some  inaccuracy  ^ere.  How 
different  is  Or.  Nichol's  enthusiasm  from  this 
hypocritical  and  vulgar  wonderment !  It  shows 
itself  not  merely  in  reflecting  the  grandeurs  of  his 
theme,  and  by  the  sure  test  of  detecting  and  ally- 
ing itself  with  all  the  indirect  grandeurs  that 
arrange  themselves  from  any  distance,  upon  or 
about  that  centre,  but  by  the  manifest  promptness 
with  which  Dr.  Nichol's  enthusiasm  awakens  it- 
self upon  every  road  that  leads  to  things  elevating 
for  man  ;  or  to  things  promising  for  knowledge ; 
or  to  Uiings  which,  like  dubious  theories  or 
imperfect  attempts  at  systematizing,  though  neu- 
tral as  regards  knowledge,  minister  to  what  is 
greater  than  knowledge,  viz.  to  intellectual  power, 
to  the  augmented  power  of  handling  your  mate- 
rials, though  with  no  more  materials  than  before. 
In  his  geological  and  cosmological  inquiries,  in  his 
casual  speculations,  the  same  quality  of  intellect 
betrays  itself ;  the  intellect  that  labours  in  S3rm- 
pathy  with  the  labouring  nisus  of  these  gladiato- 
rial times;  that  works  (and  sees  the  necessity  of 
working)  the  apparatus  of  many  sciences  towards 
a  composite  result ;  the  intellect  that  retires  in 
one  direction  only  to  make  head  in  another ;  and 
that  already  is  prefiguring  the  route  beyond  the 
barriers,  whilst  yet  the  gates  are  locked. 

There  was  a  man  in  the  last  century,  and  an 
eminent  man  too,  who  used  to  say,  that  whereas 
people  in  general  pretended  to  admire  astronomy 
as  being  essentially  sublime,  he  for  kis  part  looked 
upon  aU  that  sort  of  thing  as  a  swindle ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  he  regarded  the  solar  system  as 
decidedly  vulgar ;  because  the  planets  were  all  of 
them^so  infernally  punctual,  they  kept  time  with 


such  horrible  precision,  that  they  forced  him, 
whether  ho  would  or  no,  to  think  of  nothing  but 
post-office  clocks,  mail-coaches,  and  bookkeepers. 
Regularity  may  be  beautiful,  but  it  exdades  the 
sublime.  What  he  wished  for  was  something 
like  Lloyd's  list. 

Comets — dae  3;  arrived  1. 

Mercury f  when  last  seen,  appeired  to  be  distressed; 
hot  made  no  signals. 

PaUoM  and  Foto,  not  heard  of  for  some  time;  sap- 
posed  to  have  foundered. 

Moon,  spoken  last  night  through  a  heavy  bank  of 
clouds;  out  sixteen  days:  all  right. 

Now  this  poor  man  s  misfortune  was,  to  have 
lived  in  the  days  of  mere  planetaiy  astronomy. 
At  present,  wlien  our  own  little  system,  with  all 
its  grandeurs,  has  dwindled  by  comparison  to  a 
subordinate  province,  if  any  man  is  bold  enough 
to  say  so,  a  poor  shivering  unit  amongst  mynads 
that  are  brighter,  we  ought  no  longer  to  talk  of 
astronomy,  but  of  the  atitronomies.  There  is  the 
planetary,  the  cometary,  the  mdereal,  perhaps 
also  others ;  as,  for  instance,  even  yet  the  nebular; 
because,  though  Lord  Rosse  has  smitten  it  with 
the  son  of  Amram's  rod,  has  made  it  open,  and 
cloven  a  path  through  it,  yet  other  and  iqor 
fearful  nebuke  may  loom  in  sight,  (if  farther 
improvements  should  be  efiected  in  the  telescope,) 
that  may  puzzle  even  Lord  Rosse.  And  when  he 
tells  hiB  famulus — '^Fire  a  shot  at  that  stitsire 
fellow,  and  make  him  show  his  coIoqis,"  possiblT 
the  mighty  stranger  may  disdain  the  sammons. 
That  would  be  vexatious :  we  should  all  be  incensed 
at  that.  But  no  matter.  What's  a  ndula,  what's 
a  world,  more  or  less  1  In  the  spiritual  heavens 
are  many  mansions :  in  the  starry  heavens,  that 
are  now  unfolding  and  preparing  to  unfold  before 
us,  are  many  vacant  areas  upon  which  the  astro- 
nomer may  pitch  his  secret  pavilion.  He  may 
dedicate  himself  to  the  service  of  the  DoMSms; 
he  has  my  licence  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the 
quadruple  system  of  suns  in  Z^ra.  Swammerdam 
spent  his  life  in  a  ditch  watching  frogs  and  tad- 
poles ;  why  may  not  an  astronomer  give  nine 
Uves,  if  he  had  them,  to  the  watching  of  thit 
awful  appearance  in  Hercules,  which  pretends  tn 
some  rights  over  our  own  unofifending  sjsteiDJ 
Why  may  he  not  mount  guard  with  public 
approbation,  for  the  next  fifty  years,  upon  thf 
zodiacal  light,  the  interplanetary  ether,  s»l 
other  rarities,  which  the  professional  body  of 
astronomers  would  naturally  keep  (if  they  coq1<|] 
for  their  own  private  enjoyment.  There  is 
no  want  of  variety  now,  nor  in  fact  of  int- 
gularity :  for  the  most  exquisite  dock-work, 
which  from  enormous  distance  seems  to  go  wronz, 
virtually  for  us  does  go  wrong ;  so  that  our  fne^ 
of  the  last  century,  who  complained  of  the  solar 
system,  would  not  need  to  do  so  any  Iong«f' 
There  are  anomalies  enough  to  keep  him  cheerfbl 
There  are  now  even  things  to  alarm  us ;  for  anj 
thing  in  the  starry  worlds  that  looks  suspiciou8,any 
thing  that  ought  ndtohe  there,  is,  for  all  paipos^"^ 
of  frightening  us,  as  good  as  a  ghost. 

But  of  all  the  novelties  that  excite  mv  ovnt 
interest  in  the  expanding  astronomy  of  rewnf 
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timefly  the  most  delightful  and  promising  are  those 
charming  little  pyroteohnio  planetoids,*  that  yarle? 
gate  onr  annual  coarse.  It  always  stmok  me  as 
most  disgusting,  that,  in  going  round  the  sun,  we 
must  be  passing  continually  over  old  roads,  and 
yet  we  had  no  means  of  establishing  an  acquain- 
tance with  them  :  they  might  as  well  be  new  for 
every  trip.  Those  chambers  of  ether,  through 
which  we  are  tearing  along  night  and  day,  (for 
our  train  stops  at  no  stations,)  doubtless,  if  we 
coald  put  some  mark  upon  them,  must  be  old  fel- 
lows perfectly  liable  to  recognition.  I  suppose,  they 
never '  hare  notice  to  quit.  And  yet,  for  want  of 
such  a  mark,  though  all  our  lives  flying  past  them 
and  through  them,  we  can  never  challenge  them  as 
kno¥m.  The  same  thing  happens  in  the  desert :  one 
monotonous  iteration  of  sand,  sand,  sand,  unless 
where  some  miserable  fountain  stagnates,  forbids 
all  approach  to  familiarity :  nothing  is  circum- 
stantiated or  differenced  :  travel  it  for  three  gene- 
rations, and  you  are  no  nearer  to  identification  of 
its  parts :  so  that  it  amounts  to  travelling  through 
an  abstract  idea.  For  the  desert,  really  I  suspect 
the  thing  is  hopeless :  but,  as  regards  our  plane- 
tary orbit,  matters  are  mending :  for  the  last  six 
or  seven  years  I  have  heard  of  these  fiery 
showers,  but  indeed  I  cannot  say  how  much 
earlier  they  were  first  noticed,t  as  celebrating 
two  annual  festivals — one  in  August,  one  in 
November.  You  are  a  little  too  late,  reader,  for 
seeing  this  year's  summer  festival ;  but  that's  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  engage  a  good  seat  for 
the  November  meeting ;  which,  if  I  recollect,  is 
about  the  9th,  or  the  Lord  Mayor's  day,  and  on 
the  whole  better  worth  seeing.  For  any  thing  we 
know,  this  may  be  a  great  day  in  the  earth's 
earlier  history ;  she  may  have  put  forth  her  ori- 
ginal rose  on  this  day,  or  tried  her  hand  at  a 
primitive  specimen  of  wheat ;  or  she  may,  in  fact, 
have  survived  some  gunpowder  plot  about  this 
time  ;  so  that  the  meteoric  appearance  may  be  a 
kind  congratulating /0fi-^^e,  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  happy  event.  What  it  is  that  the  *  cos- 
mogony man  '  in  the  "Vicar  of  Wakefield"  would 
have  thought  of  such  novelties,  whether  he  would 
have  favoured  us  with  his  usual  opinion  upon  such 
topics,  viz.  that  anarchon  ara  kai  atdeutawn  to  pan^ 
or  have  sported  a  new  one  exclusively  for  this  occa- 


sion, may  be  doubtftil.  What  it  is  that  astrono- 
mers think,  who  are  a  kind  of  *  cosmogony  men,' 
the  reader  may  learn  from  Dr.  Nichol,  Note  B,  (p. 
139-140.) 

In  taking  leave  of  a  book  and  a  subject  so  well 
fitted  to  draw  out  the  highest  mode  of  that 
grandeur,  which  eon  connect  itself  with  the  ex- 
ternal, (a  grandeur  capable  of  drawing  down  a 
spiritual  being  to  earth,  but  not  of  raising  an 
earthly  being  to  heaven,)  I  would  wish  to  con- 
tribute my  own  brief  word  of  homage  to  this 
grandeur  by  recalling  from  a  fading  remembrance 
of  twenty-five  years  back  a  short  h'onura  of  John 
Paul  Richter.  I  call  it  a  hratura^  as  being  inten- 
tionally a  passage  of  display  and  elaborate  execu- 
tion ;  and  in  this  sense  I  may  call  it  partly  ^  my 
own,'  that  at  twenty-five  years'  distance,  (after 
one  single  reading,)  it  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible for  any  ipan  to  report  a  passage  of  this  length 
without  greatly  disturbing ;(  the  texture  of  the 
composition :  by  altering,  one  makes  it  partly  one's 
own ;  but  it  is  right  to  mention,  that  the  sublime 
turn  at  the  end  belongs  entirely  to  John  Paul. 

"  Grod  called  up  from  dreams  a  man  into  the 
vestibule  of  heaven,  saying, — 'Come  thou  hither, 
and  see  the  glory  of  my  house.'  And  to  the  ser- 
vants that  stood  around  his  throne  he  said,—- 'Take 
him,  and  undress  him  from  his  robes  of  flesh : 
cleanse  his  vision,  and  put  a  new  breath  into  his 
nostrils:  only  touch  not  with  any  change  his 
human  heart — ^the  heart  that  weeps  and  trembles.' 
It  was  done  ;  and,  with  a  mighty  angel  for 
his  guide,  the  man  stood  ready  for  his  infinite 
voyage ;  and  from  the  terraces  of  heaven,  without 
sound  or  farewell,  at  once  they  wheeled  away  into 
endless  space.  Sometimes  with  the  solemn  flight 
of  angel  wing  they  fled  through  Zaarrabs  of  dark- 
ness, through  wildernesses  of  death,  that  divided  the 
worlds  of  life :  sometimes  they  swept  over  frontiers, 
that  were  quickening  under  prophetic  motions 
from  God.  Then,  from  a  distance  that  is  counted 
only  in  heaven,  light  dawned  for  a  time  through 
a  sleepy  film :  by  unutterable  pace  the  light  swept 
to  ikem^  they  by  unutterable  pace  to  the  light :  in 
a  moment  the  rushlDg  of  planets  was  upon  them  : 
in  a  moment  the  blazing  of  suns  was  around  them. 
Then  came  eternities  of  twilight,  that  revealed, 
but  were  not  revealed.     To  the  right  hand  and  to 


*  ^  Pyrotechnic  planetoids  :^^ — The  reader  will  andereUnd  me  as  alluding  to  tbe  periodic  shooting  stars.  It  is  now  well 
known,  that  as,  upon  our  own  poor  little  earthly  ocean,  we  fall  in  with  certain  phenomena  as  we  approach  certain  latitudes; 
so  also  upon  the  great  ocean  navigated  by  our  Earth,  we  fall  in  with  prodigious  showers  of  these  meteors  at  periods  no  longer 
uncertain,  but  fixed  as  iail-deliveries.  "  These  remarkable  showers  of  meteors,^  says  Dr.  Nichol,  "  observed  at  different 
«— :-^-  :-  A i  -«j  V u i.-  J *_!.-  i.i-_  r_-*    xi-_^  .M.  av ' "^ygte  have  come  in  contact  with  two 

I  only  because  they  are  shifting  their 


periods  in  August  and  November,  seem  to  demonstrate  the  fact,  that,  at  these  periods,  we  have  come  in  contact  with  two 
streams  of  such  planetoids  then  intersecting  the  earths  orbit."    If  they  intermit,  it  is  only  beca 
nodes,  or  points  of  intersection. 

f  Somewhere  I  have  seen  it  remarked,  that  if,  on  a  public  road,  you  meet  a  party  of  four  women,  it  is  at  least  fifty  to  one 
that  tbey  are  all  laughing  ;  whereas,  if  you  me«t  an  eqiial  party  of  my  own  unhappy  sex,  you  may  wager  safely  that  they  are 
talking  nayely,  and  that  one  of  them  is  uttering  the  wora  money.  Hence  it  must  be,  viz.  because  our  sisters  are  too  much 
occupied  with  the  playful  things  of  this  earth,  and  our  brothers  with  its  gravities,  that  neither  party  sufficiently  watches  the 
skies.  And  that  accounts  for  a  fact  which  often  has  struck  myself,  viz.  that,  in  cities,  on  bright  moonless  nights,  when  some 
brilliant  skirmishings  of  the  Aurora  are  exhibiting,  or  even  a  luminous  arch,  which  is  a  broad  ribbon  of  snowy  li^ht  that  spans 
tbe  skies,  positively  unless  I  myself  say  to  people — '<  E]res  upwards !  ^  not  one  in  a  hundred,  male  or  female,  but  fails  to  see  the 
show,  though  it  may  be  seen  araitSj  simply  because  their  eyes  are  too  uniformly  reading  the  earth.  Tliis  downward  direction 
of  the  eyes,  however,  must  have  been  worse  in  former  ages :  because  else  it  never  could  have  happened  that,  until  Queen 
Anne*8  days,  nobody  ever  hinted  in  a  book  that  there  was  such  a  thing,  or  could  be  such  a  thing,  as  the  Aurora  Borealis  ; 
and  in  fact  Halley  had  the  credit  of  discovering  it. 

X  ^^Difturbinff;""  neither  perhaps  should  I  much  have  sought  to  avoid  alterations  if  the  original  had  been  lying  before  me : 
for  it  takes  the  shape  of  a  dream  ;  and  this  most  brilliant  of  all  German  writers  wanted  in  that  field  the  severe  ^implicity, 
that  horror  of  the  too  mtich,  belonging  to  Grecian  architecture,  which  is  essential  to  the  perfection  of  a  dream  considered  ab  a 
work  of  arU    He  wa«  too  elaborate,  to  realize  the  grandeur  of  the  shadowy. 
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the  left  towered  miglity  constellationsy  that  by 
flelf-repetitions  and  answers  from  afar,  that  by 
counter-positions,  built  up  triumphal  gates^  whose 
architrares,  whose  archways— horizontal,  upright 
-—rested,  rose— at  altitudes,  by  spans^-^that  seemed 
ghostly  from  infinitude.  Without  measure  were 
the  architraves,  past  number  were  the  archways, 
beyond  memory  the  gates.  Within  were  stairs 
that  scaled  the  eternities  aboye,  tliat  descended  to 
the  eternities  below  :  above  was  below,  below  was 
above,  to  the  man  stripped  of  gravitating  body : 
depth  was  swallowed  up  in  height  insurmountable, 
height  was  swallowed  up  in  depth  unfathomable* 
Suddenly  as  thus  they  rode  from  infinite  to  infi- 
nite, suddenly  as  thus  they  tilted  over  abysmal 
worlds,  a  mighty  cry  arose — that  systems  more 
mysterious,  that  worlds  more  billowy,  —  other 
heights^  and  other  depths, -*- were  coming,  were 


nearing,  were  at  hand.  Then  the  man  aigbed, 
and  stopped,  shuddered  and  wept  His  otu- 
laden  heart  uttered  itself  in  tears ;  and  he  s&id, 
— '  Angel,  I  will  go  no  farther.  For  the  apirit 
of  man  aches  with  this  infinity.  Insufferable  ii 
the  glory  of  God.  Let  me  lie  down  in  the  grave 
from  the  persecutions  of  the  infinite ;  for  end,  1 
see,  there  is  none.'  And  from  all  the  listemsg 
stars  that  shone  around  issued  a  choral  Toiee, 
^  The  man  speaks  truly  i  end  there  is  none,  that 
ever  yet  we  heard  of.'  '  End  is  there  none  V  the 
angel  solemnly  demanded  :  '  Is  there  indeed  no 
end?  And  b  this  the  sorrow  that  kills  year 
But  no  voioe  answered,  that  he  might  answer 
himself.  Then  the  angel  threw  up  hia  gloriou 
hands  to  the  heaven  of  heavens;  saying, 'End 
is  there  none  to  the  universe  of  God]  Lol  also 
there  is  no  Beginning/  " 


Note, — On  throinng  his  eyes  hastily  over  the  preeeding  paper,  the  writer  becomes  afraid  that  some  readers  nay  give  meh  ib 
iiiteq>retation  to  a  few  playfdl  expressions  upon  the  age  of  onr  earth,  &c.,  as  to  class  him  with  those  who  use  geoioCT, 
cosmology,  &o.,  for  purposes  of  attack,  or  insinuaUon  against  the  Scriptures.  Upon  this  point,  therefore,  he  wishes  to  aiike 
a  firm  explanation  of  nia  own  opinions,  which,  (whether  right  or  wrong,)  wiUUberatehun,oncefor  all,  from  any  sudi 
jealousy. 

It  is  sometimes  sud,  that  the  revealer  of  a  true  religion,  does  not  come  amongst  men  for  the  sake  of  teaehing  tnrtk 
in  science,  or  correcting  errors  in  science.  Most  justly  is  this  said :  but  often  in  terms  far  too  feebleu  For  gtscnilj 
these  terms  are  such  as  to  imply,  that,  although  no  function  of  his  mission^  it  was  yet  open  to  him  —  although  not  pm»isg 
with  the  force  of  an  obligation  upon  the  revealer,  it  was  yet  at  his  discretion — if  not  to  correct  other  men*s 
errors,  yet  at  least  in  his  own  person  to  speak  with  scientific  precision.  I  contend  that  it  was  not.  I  contend,  that 
to  have  uttered  the  truths  of  astronomy,  of  geology,  &c.,  at  the  era  of  new-bom  Christianity,  was  not  onlr  U«f 
the  purposes  of  a  religion,  but  would  have  been  against  them.  Even  upon  errors  of  a  far  more  important  clisi  tWttT 
errors  in  science  can  ever  be, — superstitions,  for  instance,  that  degraded  the  very  idea  of  God:  prejudices  and  false  usages,  tha: 
laid  waste  human  happiness,  (such  as  slavery  and  many  hundreds  of  other  abuses  that  might  be  mentioned,)  the  rale  eviMy 
acted  upon  by  the  Founder  of  Christianity  was  this — ^uiven  the  purification  of  the  fountain,  once  assumed  that  the  foootiisi 
of  truth  are  cleansed,  all  these  derivative  currents  of  evil  will  cleanse  themselves.  And  the  only  exceptions,  which  I  leaMmbcr, 
to  this  rule,  are  two  cases  in  which,  from  the  personal  appeal  made  to  his  decision,  (Christ  would  have  made  bimseif  i 
party  to  wretched  delusions,  if  he  had  not  condescended  to  expose  their  folly.  But,  as  a  genend  rule,  the  bnnclMi  of 
error  were  disregarded,  and  the  roots  only  attacked.  If,  then,  so  lofty  a  station  was  taken  with  regard  even  to  such  tnmu 
had  moral  and  spiritual  relations,  how  much  more  with  regard  to  the  comparative  trifles,  (as  in  the  mtimate  relations  of  hasaa 
nature  they  are,)  of  merely  human  science  !  But,  for  my  part,  I  go  further,  and  assert,  that  upon  three  reasons  it  wu  impo&blt 
for  any  messenger  from  Qody  (or  offering  himself  in  that  diaracter,)  for  a  moment  to  have  descended  into  the  eommoniestioo  cf 
truth  merely  scientific,  or  economic,  or  worldly.  And  the  reasons  are  these :  /Vrs<, Because  it  would  have  degraded  his  miisi(»,bT 
lowering  it  to  the  base  level  of  a  collusion  with  human  curiosity,  or  with  petty  and  transitory  interests.  Sdeondl^t  Beeaase  it 
would  have  ruined  his  mission ;  would  utterly  have  prostrated  the  free  agency  and  the  proper  agency  of  that  mission.  He  that,  :i 
those  days,  should  have  proclaimed  the  true  theory  of  the  Solar  System  and  the  heavenly  forces,  would  have  been  shot  ap  li 
once — ^as  a  lunatic  likely  to  become  dangerous.  But  suppose  him  to  have  escaped  thai;  still,  aa  a  divine  teacher,  he  hu  w 
liberty  of  caprice.  He  must  stand  to  the  promises  of  his  own  aots.  Uttering  the  first  truth  of  a  science,  be  is  piedged  t? 
the  second :  taking  the  main  step,  he  is  committed  to  all  which  follow.  He  is  thrown  at  once  upon  the  endless  controv^nin 
which  science  in  every  stage  nrovokes,  and  in  none  more  than  in  the  earliest.  Or,  if  he  retires  as  from  a  sc«ne  of  Mntest  th; 
he  had  not  anticipated,  he  retires  as  one  confessing  a  human  precipitance  and  a  human  oversight,  weaknei '*'  '--''''^ 


.venial  in  othen. 


are  equally  due;  due  aa  to  all,  if  due  as  to  any.  To  move  in  one  direction,  is  constructively  to  undertake  for  ali  ^'^ 
power  to  retreat,  he  has  thus  thrown  the  intellectual  interests  of  hii  followers  into  a  channel  utterly  alien  to  the  jmfvm  ffi 
a  spiritual  mission. 

Thus  far  he  has  simply  failed :  but  next  eomes  a  worse  result ;  an  evil,  not  negative  but  pesitiye.  Beeaose,  tkh^ih  ^ 
apjjly  the  light  of  a  revelation  for  the  benefit  of  a  merely  human  science,  which  is  virtually  done  by  so  applying  the  illtaat- 
nation  of  an  inspired  teacher,  is  —  to  assault  capitally  the  scheme  of  God's  discipline  and  training  for  man.  To  impfowj^ 
JlM«en/y  means,  if  but  in  one  solitary  science— to  lighten,  if  but  in  one  solitary  section,  the  condition  of  diflScolty  whiA  Ik 
been  designed  for  the  strengthening  and  training  of  human  faculties,  is  pro  tanio  to  disturb — to  cancel  —  to  <»»*^^ 
previous  purpose  of  God,  made  known  by  silent  indications  from  the  beginninflr  of  the  world.  Wherefore  did  (W 
give  to  man  the  powers  for  contending  with  scientific  difficulties?  Wherefore  did  he  lay  a  secret  tndn  of  eootiBA 
occasions,  that  should  rise,  by  intervals,  through  thousands  of  generations,  for  provoking  and  detelopiBg  tM* 
activities  in  man's  intellect,  if,  after  all,  he  is  to  send  a  messenger  of  his  own,  more  than  homsn,  to  *- 
tercept  and  strangle  all  these  great  purposes  ?  When,  therefore,  the  persecutors  of  (ialileo  alleged  ftat  Jupiter,  ^ 
instance,  could  not  move  in  the  way  alleged,  because  then  the  Bible  would  have  proclaimed  it,— -as  they  thus  «««• 


for  the  purpose  of  showing  to  idle  men  that  which  they  may  show  to  themselves,  by  faculties  already  given  to  tbrn,  a 
only  they  will  exert  those  faculties,  but  for  the  purpose  of  showinff  thai  which  the  moral  darkness  of  man  will  not,  to** 
supernatural  light,  allow  him  to  perceive.    With  disdain,  therefore,  must  every  considerate  person  r^id  the  nDtios,- 


that  Chd  could  wilfully  interfere  with  his  own  plans,  by  accrediting  ambassadors  to  reveal  astronomy,  or  any  other  taaa*' 
which  he  has  commanded  men  to  cultivate  iviihout  revelation,  by  endowing  them  with  all  the  natural  powers  for  6.Q^^  *• 

Even  as  regards  astronomy,  a  science  so  nearly  allying  itself  to  religion  by  the  loftiness  and  by  the  parity  of  its  eoBi««* 
plations,  scripture  is  nowhere  the  pare.nt  of  any  doctrine,  nor  so  much  as  the  silent  sanctioner  of  any  doctrine.  ^^^ 
ture  cannot  become  the  author  of  falsehood, — ^though  it  were  as  to  a  trifle,  cannot  become  a  party  to  fiilsehood.   Ana  u  '-• 
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made  impossible  for  Scripture  to  teach  falsely,  bj  the  Bimple  fact  that  Scripture,  on  sacb  sabjects,  will  not  condescend  to 
teach  at  alL  The  Bible  adopts  the  erroneous  language  of  men,  (which  at  any  rate  it  must  do,  iu  order  to  make  itself  under- 
stood,) not  hj  way  of  sanctioning  a  theory,  but  by  way  of  using  a  fact.  The  Bible  uses  (postulates)  the  phenomena  of  day 
and  night,  of  summer  and  winter,  and  expresses  them,  in  relation  to  their  causes,  as  men  express  them,  men,  even,  that  are 
scientinc  astronomers.  But  the  results,  which  are  all  that  concern  Scripture,  are  equally  true,  whether  accounted  for  by  one 
hypothesis  which  is  philosophically  just,  or  by  another  which  is  popular  and  erring. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  in  geology  and  cosmology,  the  case  is  still  stronger.  Here  there  is  no  opening  for  a  compliance 
even  with  popular  language,  //ere,  where  there  is  no  such  stream  of  apparent  phenomena  running  counter  (as  in  astronomy) 
to  the  real  phenomena,  neither  is  there  any  popular  language  opposed  to  the  scientific.  The  whole  are  abstruse  speculations. 
even  as  regards  their  objects,  not  dreamed  of  as  possibilities,  either  in  their  true  aspects  or  their  false  aspects,  till 
modem  times.  The  Scriptures,  therefore,  nowhere  allude  to  such  sciences,  either  under  the  shape  of  histories,  applied 
to  processes  current  and  in  movement,  or  under  the  shape  of  theories  applied  to  processes  p:ust  and  acccomplished. 
The  Mosaic  cosmogony,  indeed,  gives  the  succession  of  natural  births  ;  and  that  succession  will  doubtless  be  more  and  more 
confirmed  and  illustrate  as  geology  advances.  But  as  t«  the  time,  the  duration,  of  this  cosmogony,  it  is  the  idlest  of  notions 
that  the  Scriptures  either  have  or  could  have  condescended  to  human  curiosity  upon  so  awful  a  prologue  to  the  drama  of  this 
world.  Grenesis  would  no  more  have  indulged  so  mean  a  passion  with  respect  to  the  mysterious  inauguration  of  the  world, 
than  the  Apocalypse  with  respect  to  its  mysterious  close.  "  Yet  the  six  dai/s  of  Moses  !  ^^  Days !  But  is  any  man  so  little 
versed  in  bibliad  language  as  not  to  know  that  (except  in  the  merely  historical  parts  of  the  Jewish  records)  every  section  of 
time  has  a  secret  and  separate  acceptation  in  the  Scriptures  ?  Does  an  aon,  though  a  (rrecian  word,  bear  Scripturally 
[either  in  Daniel  or  in  Saint  John,]  any  sense  known  to  Grecian  ears  ?  Do  the  texenty  weeks  of  the  prophet  mean  weeks 
in  the  sense  of  human  calendars  ?  Already  the  Psalms,  (xc.)  already  St.  Peter,  (2d  Epist.)  warn  us  of  a  peculiar  sense 
attached  to  the  word  day  in  di^-ine  ears  ?  And  who  of  the  innumerable  interpreters  understands  the  twelve  hundred 
and  odd  days  in  Daniel,  or  his  two  thousand  and  odd  days,  to  mean,  by  possibility,  periods  of  twenty-four  hours  ?  Surely 
the  theme  of  Moses  was  as  mystical,  and  as  much  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  mystical  language,  as  that  of  the  prophets. 

The  sum  of  the  matter  is  this : — (Jod,  by  a  Hebrew  prophet,  is  sublimely  described  as  the  Hevvaler ;  and,  in  variation  of  his 
own  expression,  the  same  prophet  describes  him  as  the  Being  "  that  knoweth  the  darkness."  Under  no  idea  can  the  relations 
of  God  to  man  be  more  grandly  expressed.  But  of  what  is  ne  the  revealer  ?  Not  surely  of  those  things  which  he  has  enabled 
man  to  reveal  for  himself,  and  which  he  has  commanded  him  so  to  reveal,  but  of  those  things  which,  were  it  not  through 
special  light  from  heaven,  must  eternally  remain  sealed  up  in  the  Inaccessible  darkness.  On  this  principle  we  should  all 
laugh  at  a  revealed  cookery.  But  essentially  the  same  ridicule  applies  to  a  revealed  astronomy,  or  a  revealed  geology.  As  a 
faxt  there  is  no  such  astronomy  or  geology:  as  a  possibility,  by  the  a  priori  argument  which  I  have  used,  (viz.,  that  a  revela- 
tion on  such  fields,  would  contradict  aOier  machineries  of  providence,)  there  can  be  no  such  astronomy  or  geology.  Conse- 
quently there  can  be  none  such  in  the  Bible.  Consequently  there  i$  none.  Consequently  there  can  be  no  schism  or  feud 
upon  ihete  subjects  between  the  Bible  and  the  philosophies  outside.  Geology  is  a  field  left  open,  with  the  amplest  pennisrion 
from  above,  to  the  widest  and  wildest  speculations  of  man. 
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PART  I. 

DESCRIPTIVE  AND  BALLAD  POETRY. 

LUTHER  AND  THE  DUKE  ERIC  OF 
BRUNSWICK. 

BT  MRS.  ACTON  TINDAL. 

[After  Luther  bad  left  the  presence  of  hia  aeeusen  at  the 
Diet  of  Worms,  and  sought  his  own  apartment  in  that 
town,  a  page  am)eared  before  him,  bearing  in  a  silver  vase 
the  "  Bierre  d  Elnbeck,"  with  a  friendly  message  from  his 
master,  Eric,  Duke  of  Brunswick.  The  Reformer  accepted 
the  gift,  and  charged  the  page  with  this  message,  **  That,  as 
the  I>nke  had  remembered  Mm  in  his  trouble  and  adversity, 
so  he  prayed  that  his  God  and  Saviour  might  be  with  him 
in  his  last  conflict."  Years  past,  the  old  Duke  was  on  his 
death-bed,  and  in  his  presence  a  young  p^e,  Franqois  de 
Kramm,  was  sQeMly  reading  the  Bible.  The  Duke  called 
him  to  his  bedside,  and  desired  him  to  read  the  passage 
imder  his  eye:  the  child  obeyed,  and  the  soul  of  the  dying 
man  was  comforted  by  these  words,  —  "  For  whosoever 
shall  give  you  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  drink  in  my  name, 
hecause  ye  belong  to  CHirist,  verily  I  say  unto  yon,  he  shall 
in  no  wise  lose  lus  reward."] 

The  Diet  was  dissolyed— and  through  the  street 
Monarch  and  noble  past, — tk  stately  throng. 
And  belted  knights  for  camp  or  journey  meet 
Ponr*d  in  the  tide  of  chivalry  along  ; 
With  stirring  trumpets  and  the  shrill-Toiced  horn, 
And  gaudy  flags  by  warriors'  hands  npbome. 

The  evening  gather'd  in,  and  torches  glared 
Kedly  in  palaces  on  royal  guests. 
And  princely  wassailers;  and  shouts  declared 
The  stormy  merriment  and  sparkling  jests, 
"While  the  mde  revelry  grew, — gathering  might 
Higher  and  hotter  with  adyancing  night. 

Apart,  in  the  lone  cloister's  shadowy  gloom, 
Where  shone  one  flickering  lamp  with  sickly  glare, 
The  silence  broken  by  the  bell's  dull  boom, 
Watch'd  the  Reformer,  rapt  in  voiceless  prayer  : 
Oft  the  stone  cell  with  hasty  foot  he  trode 
Who  'gainflt  hia  people  battled  for  his  God. 


Few  friends  were  with  him,  and  they  pale  with  dread  ; 
For  single-handed  'gainst  a  world  he  stood. 
And  curses  hiss'd  round  his  devoted  head. 
And  kings  and  prelates  thirsted  for  his  blood. 
Some  gave  him  tears.    The  many  took  no  heed. 
A  few  he  loved  forsook  him  in  his  need. 

He  was  not  lonely.     Oft-time  would  he  were ! 
For  the  arch  enemy  of  truth  and  light 
Was  nigh  to  tempt  him  to  a  mad  despair, 
Or  shroud  his  spirit  in  the  depths  of  night. 
And  from  ambition's  pinnacle  to  show 
The  worth  of  all  he  struggled  to  forego  ! 

He  was  not  lonely.    Visions  all  divine 
And  hopes  triumphant  glow'd  within  his  breast, 
Peopling  his  solitude  with  forms  that  shine. 
The  bliss,  the  song,  the  glory  of  the  blest. 
His  spirit  burst  beyond  the  bounds  of  time. 
To  faith's  fruition  rapt  in  thoughts  sublime. 

He  was  not  lonely.    In  his  cell  appear'd 

A  servitor  in  royal  livery  clad. 

An  argent  vase  with  courtly  grace  he  rear'd, 

^  My  master  sends  this  draught  thine  heart  to  glad, 

And  bids  thee  oft  recall  at  hour  of  prayer, 

Eric  of  Brunswick,  him  whose  badge  I  bear." 

A  smile  gleam'd  o'er  the  stem  Reformer's  fiioe. 
"  Fair  page,"  he  said, "  methinks  the  angels  sing 
O'er  the  rich  harvest  these  small  seeds  of  grace 
At  earth's  great  reaping  to  thy  Lord  shall  bring." 
Raising  the  chalice  high  above  his  head, 
Thns,  as  if  pledging,  the  Reformer  said. 

^  Monarch !  as  thou  in  this  my  mortal  strife 

Mindfhl  hast  been  and  merciful  to  me. 

So  in  the  last  dark  conflict  of  thy  life 

Be  the  Redeemer  of  my  soul  to  thee  I 

Go  page !  this  message  to  thy  master  bear : 

'Tis  all  the  poor  can  give  the  great— a  prayer." 

Long  years  had  pass'd  :  a  summer's  day  was  closing 

O'er  the  old  palace  of  a  royal  race. 

In  rapturous  calm  the  landpcape  was  reposing; 

Glory  and  beauty  beam'd  on  nature's  face; 

Their  richest  perfume  and  their  sweetest  tune 

The  birds  and  flowers  breathed  forth,  that  ere  of  Jane. 
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While  the  grim  battlements  and  diuky  towers 
Were  bathed  in  lustre  b  j  the  parting  son. 
Their  lord  beneath  them  tells  the  weary  honrs, 
His  ling'ring  sands  of  life  all  sadly  run. 
A  few,  the  faithfhl,  or  the  hired,  are  there — 
Above  the  crowded  chamber  of  his  heir. 

Those  halls  are  now  by  no  proud  pageant  haunted. 
Of  martial  splendour,  or  of  courtly  grace. 
Death  and  disease  the  glittering  throng  haye  daunted : 
They  durst  not  meet  such  foemen  face  to  face. 
Their  master  lacks  them  not :  the  light  grows  dim : — 
What  now  are  pomps,  or  charms,  or  crowns  to  him  % 

Death-beds  of  monarchs  I  ye  haye  oft  recorded 

Your  bitter  moral  on  the  dying  heart. 

Then  stalks  self-interest,  undisguised  and  sordid. 

And  hollow  friendship  drops  its  useless  art. 

The  curse  of  royalty  !  it  darkly  clings 

E'en  to  the  death-bed  and  the  shroud  of  kings. 

The  dying  need  no  courtiers, — thick  were  falling 

The  mists  of  death  upon  the  monarches  eye : 

One  thought  absorbs  him,  heart  and  soul  appalling, 

The  awe,  the  mystery  of  foturity. 

Wilder'd  he  seeks  some  rock  whereon  to  stay. 

In  the  wild  tempest  of  his  last  dismay. 

Yet  princely  prelates  stood,  in  courtly  phrases. 
To  whisper  comfort  to  his  dying  ear; 
While  ms  tost  spirit  yiew'd  the  opening  mazes 
Of  the  dark  yalley,  lash'd  by  doubt  and  fear; 
But  God  was  nigh  him,— and  in  form  most  hit 
His  messenger  of  mercy  sought  him  there. 

A  chUd  before  an  open  book  was  kneeling, 
(The  eyening  sunlight  streaming  on  his  head,) 
And  through  the  masses  of  his  rich  hair  stealing 
Soft  anxious  glances  towards  the  monarch's  bed. 
So  look  the  angels  on  an  earth-bom  storm. 
Pity  and  loye  embodied  in  each  form. 

Amid  those  harden'd,  care-worn,  world-sear'd  faces. 
The  sick  man  yiew'd  him  as  a  holy  thing : 
In  his  young  innocence  and  artless  graces 
He  breathed  of  purity,  and  hope,  and  spring  : 
A  blessed  influence  from  his  fredmess  stole 
Upon  the  feyer  of  the  old  man's  soul. 

^  Stand  back,"  he  saidi "  and  bring  that  fair  child  nigh 

me. 
And  bid  him  read  from  out  his  holy  book, — 
His  words  perchance  may  make  the  Demon  fly  me, 
Or  he  may  daunt  him  with  his  pure  bright  look  : 
He  wakens  in  my  soul  the  memory  dim 
Of  days  when  I  was  innocent  like  him." 

Most  clear  and  sweet,  in  tones  of  chasten'd  gladness, 

The  fiair  boy's  yoice  upon  the  stillness  rose; 

He  read  how  God  forgetteth  none  in  sadness 

Who  in  his  mercy  and  his  truth  repose; 

How  to  his  saints  one  cup  of  water  giyen 

For  loye  of  Him,  is  recompensed  in  heayen. 

The  monarch  started  from  his  feyerish  pillow : 

The  poor  Reformer's  oft-forgotten  prayer 

Came  back,  like  bread  long  cast  upon  the  billow. 

To  cheer  his  spirit  in  its  last  despair  : 

He  murmur'd, "  Tis  enough,"  and  bow'd  his  head ; 

And,  meekly  turning  to  the  young  child,  said — 

"  Now,  close  thy  book :  go  forth  amid  the  flowers. 
While  yet  the  sun  and  birds  are  in  the  sky, — 
Go  forth,  rejoicing  in  thy  new-bom  powers; 
'Tis  not  for  me  to  teach  tkee  how  to  die  : 
Girt  with  the  promise  of  thy  God  I  go 
To  my  last  battle  with  my  life's  last  foe. 

THE  LEGEND  OF  LLANGOWER. 

BY  CALDER  CAMPBELL. 

[On  the  sea-coast  of  Glamot^n,  about  eight  miles  from 
Swansea,  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  of  which  straD^e  tales  are 
told.  An  attempt  to  versify  one  of  the  most  strikmg  of  these 
traditions,  is  the  following.] 

Wearily,  oh,  wearily, 
A  lady  sitteth  lone; 


No  household  task,  no  labour  light, 

Employs  the  spirit's  tone. 
But  her  tiioughts,  away  from  the  light  of  day, 

With  the  light  of  day  haye  gone. 

There  is  twilight  on  the  mountains, 

And  twilight  in  the  woods; 
But  it  falleth  with  a  gentler  grace 

On  the  hill-sides  and  the  floods; 
The  rocks  are  bright  with  a  purple  light, 

That  gilds  the  green-tree  buds. 

The  waters  look  like  silver. 

Beneath  that  twilight  speU 
Which  pierceth,  like  a  spirit. 

To  the  room  where  Annabel 
In  that  antique  chair  doth  nurse  despair, 

With  thoughts  she  dare  not  tell. 

Her  eyes  are  dark  and  beantifhl : 

But  in  them  one  might  read 
A  strange  mysterious  language. 

That  spoke  of  untold  deed, — 
Of  a  secret  sore,  that  pained  more 

Than  wine  of  poison  weed. 

Those  eyes,  so  dark  and  lustrous. 

See  not  the  twilight  room; 
Nor  the  casements  high,  nor  the  pictured  walk, 

Nor  the  flower  stands,  rich  in  bloom, 
Nor  aught  that  round  her  seat  was  found, 

But  a  prophet-sight  of  doom. 

Her  lips,  where  still  the  crimson 

Of  perfect  beauty  shone, 
Compress'd  in  thought,  betoken  fear, 

L^t  something  might  be  known, 
Should  she  unbar  those  teeth  which  are 

More  white  than  crystal  stone. 

What  are  the  thoughts  that  shadow 

Her  fiioe  with  clouds  so  grim  ! 
What  are  the  pictures  that  before 

Her  flxed  yision  swim  f 
What  are  the  themes  that,  like  dark  dreams, 

Her  Hying  sight  make  dim ! 

What  are  the  doubts  that  haunt  her ! 

The  world  oan  neyer  scan 
The  fearftd  Past — ^where  lie  amass'd 

Death-shadows,  yrild  and  wan  : 
The  hunted  lion  fears  the  wind ; 

Man,  hunted,  feareth  man. 

But  there  were  none  to  witness 

That  deed  of  unseen  guilt; 
There  is  no  bloodhound  on  the  track 

Where  that  life-blood  was  spilt; 
And  the  wind  and  the  breath  that  menace  de&tb, 

No  soaffbld  black  hath  built. 

What  are  the  ghastly  scenes,  then. 

That  rise  before  her  yiew. 
To  make  her  look  as  though  she  took 

From  fihrouded  corpse  her  hue  f 
Oh,  canst  thou  brook  to  read  the  book 

She  reads,  nor  tremble  too  1 

She  fills  the  solemn  stillness  : 

She  fills  the  seeming  yoid : 
And  all  the  past  comes  thick  and  fast 

Before  her,  unalloy'd 
By  one  sweet  hope,  for  her  to  ope 

Fair  paths,  nor  sin-destroy'd. 

And  first  before  her  rises 

The  castle  of  her  youth, 
When  yet  a  child  in  all  save  guile. 

She  won  the  loving  truth 
Of  one.  who  'mid  her  father's  train 

Held  lowly  rank,  in  sooth. 

Oh,  Lust !  what  art  thou,  making 
Thy  lair  where  Love  bhould  be; 
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And  from  the  fresh  rose  shaking 

lis  perfame-purity; 
All  bat  the  thom-bfight  taking 

Away  from  life's  best  tree  1 

Oh,  Pride  1  what  art  thoa,  maning 

LoYe's  fairest,  brightest  plans. 
And  filling  hearts  with  selfish  arts, 

And  with  a  cnrse  that  bans 
All  blessed  thonghts !    Thy  shadow  floats 

A  demon's,  not  a  man's. 

A  gnilty  passion  o'er  them 

Hath  wonnd  a  erafty  yeil; 
Bat  lo  !  ere  long,  before  them 

Adyanceth,  stem  and  pale. 
The  paniahment  of  their  offence, 

The  tempest  and  the  gale. 

And  they  haye  parted— he  hath  fled  ! 

And  she,  in  loneliness. 
Beholds  herself  beside  the  dead. 

Whose  lips  may  never  press 
The  breast  so  hard  as  to  discard 

All  mother-tenderness. 
Beside  her,  lowly  lying. 

And  lifeless  made  by  her 
Who  broaght  to  life,— a  orael  knife 

Within  its  heart,— no  stir 
Of  palse  or  yein  shall  e'er  again 

Vex  that  death-slamberer. 
The  cartain  riseth  slowly, 

Bnt  sadly  to  her  sight; 
She  sees  the  lone  and  dismal  caye, 

Dark  in  the  darksome  night. 
She  digs  again  the  secret  graye 

By  her  glimmering  lanthom's  light. 
There  are  no  eyes  to  see  her. 

No  ears  to  hear  her  groans; 
No  heart  to  guess  that  on  her's  press, 

Proad  pangs  that  have  no  moans; 
Yet  hard  that  heart  with  pride's  excess, 

Yea,  hard  as  hardest  stones. 

Bat  think  not  that  the  guilty 

And  cruel  feel  no  pain ; 
A  burthen  dread  is  on  their  head, 

A  fire  within  their  brain. 
That  eateth  life,  as  wood  the  knife, 

And  seeketh  rest  in  yain. 

Bat,  lo !  another  picture  ! 

She  is  a  gorgeous  bride  ; 
And  ere  one  twelye-month'd  year  is  past. 

Her  youth's  loye  by  her  side 
Stands,  where  from  yonder  casement 

He  hath  gain'd  her  hall  of  pride. 
A  shiyer  through  her  pulses 

like  icdd  water  ran; 
With  sudden  fear,  the  crimson  clear 

Of  her  cheek  hath  turned  wan  : 
But  though  there 's  anger  in  her  heart, 

It  shows  not  to  that  man. 

**  And  thou  must  giye  me  loye,"  he  says, 

^  Or  thou  must  giye  me  gold  ; 
Or  all  shall  hear  how  I  was  dear 

To  thee,  in  thy  bowers  of  old. 
Bring  forth  the  wine,  ere  I  recline 

Within  thy  white  arms'  fold." 

Then,  from  her  eyes,  twin  vipers 

Look'd  forth  with  deadly  hate  ; 
And  a  serpent  smile  crept  o'er  her  lips 

As  she  fondled  her  youth's  loye-mate. 
Ah !  little  he  guess'd  that  the  heart  he  press'd 

Was  badly  planning  his  taXe  I 
*^  Oh  thoa  art  welcome  back,  love  1 

And  thou  shalt  have  the  wine  !" 
And  from  a  secret  casket 

She  took  a  phial  fine  : 
With  his  head  on  her  knee,  how  could  he  see 

The  leaping  poison  shioe  t 


And  he  is  dead  !    She  lays  him, 

A  long  day  and  a  night. 
Within  her  chamSer's  privacy; 

And  then,  when  stars  were  bright, 
And  eyes  were  dim,  she  taketh  him 

To  that  cave  where  the  sea  rolls  white. 
She  draggeth  him  with  labour. 

With  toil  and  trouble  sore  ; 
But  her  witnesses  are  only  stars, 

And  the  sea-gulls  on  the  shore  ; 
And  near  his  babe  he  buried  lies  : 

Can  they  yex  her  ever  more ! 

But  a  curse  is  on  her  ever. 

The  curse  of  haman  blood ! 
Six  children  fair  are  bom  to  her, 

But  perish  ;  for  the  food 
Of  their  mother's  milk,  like  poison. 

Hath  slain  the  beauteous  brood. 


The  tragic  shows  have  yanish'd. 

And  the  lady  still  is  fair  ; 
And  lo  I  her  lord,  to  give  her  joy. 

With  mickle  secret  care, 
To  greet  and  grace  her  natal  day, 

A  banquet  doth  prepare. 

The  day  hath  come  ;  assembled 

The  gallant  guests  are  found  : 
"  Now,  Annabel,"  her  husband  cried, 

«  Come,  visit  fairy  ground  ! " 
And  the  lordly  train  to  the  swelling  main 

He  led,  vrith  horn  and  hound. 

And,  lo  I  where  trellised  arches 

Of  goodly  orange  trees. 
All  hung  with  garlands  fair  and  sweet. 

And  fruits  all  tastes  to  please. 
Extend  into  a  glittering  cave, 

Where  all  is  light  and  ease. 

All  sorts  of  spars  are  shining 

In  forms  of  beauty  rare  ; 
A  feast  is  spread  o'er  the  hidden  dead. 

And,  by  them  throned,  there 
The  lady  sits— her  very  wits 

Half  lost  in  her  despair  I 

Hark  I  what  is  that  which,  howliug, 

Is  raging  at  her  feet ! 
It  is  her  favourite  hound,  which  she 

Commandeth  slaves  to  beat; 
But  mad  with  rage,  none  dare  engage 

To  meddle  with  its  heat. 

The  guests  look  on  with  wonder. 

To  see  it  franticly 
Tear  up  the  earth,>-as  if  rare  worth 

Beneath  must  shrouded  be^ — 
And,  at  the  last,  start  back  aghast, 

The  hidden  spoil  to  see  ! 

O  earth  !  and  mystic  nature, 

That  maketh  earth,  at  times, 
Preserve  or  blight,  in  love  or  spite. 

The  human  form  !    What  crimep, 
0  mystic  earth  and  nature, 

Hide  ye,  'midst  salving  limes  ! 

And  first  the  hound  hath  dragged 

A  stalwart  body  forth : 
To  the  gazers  there  it  look'd  as  fair 

As  if  newly  placed  in  earth; 
And  next  he  brought  from  that  loathly  spot 

A  babe,  seem'd  fresh  from  birth  I 

A  cross  of  gold  is  hanging. 

On  that  first  corpse's  breast,— 
And  near  that  murder'd  infant, 

A  rusty  knife  doth  rest. 
And  lo !  the  twain  bear  in  their  grain 

The  lady's  herald  crest ! 
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There  are  shrieks  upon  the  sea-shore, 

And  terror  thro'  the  land; 
And  grief  and  shame,  and  a  hlacken*d  n&me, 

On  the  lord  of  that  wondering  band  ; 
For  the  mnrderess  there  hath  ta'en  her  life, 

With  her  own  Ufe-stain^d  hand  1 

MY  OWN  RIVER. 

Ab  pants  the  hart  for  water  brooks, 

So  do  I  pant  to  be 
Once  more  a  wanderer  on  thy  banks, 

My  riTer  bright  and  free. 

Oh  let  them  bear  me  far  away 
From  this  dull  conch  of  pain, 

And  lay  me  on  thy  daisied  bank, 
My  own  loTed  stream  again  ! 

Fondly  my  memory  recalls 

The  yalley  of  thy  birth. 
Where  from  thy  mossy  cradle  comes 

The  music  of  thy  mirth. 

The  summer  winds  that  tremblingly 
Through  reeds  and  flag-flowers  quiyer, 

Sing  thee  a  dreamy  lullaby, 
O  gentle  little  river  ! 

From  the  pale  clustering  hazel  bonghs 

The  blackbird  pours  his  song, 
While  playfully  thy  tiny  waves 

In  sunshine  roll  along. 

Through  meadows  green  so  tranquilly 

Thy  dimpling  waters  stray, 
Yet  linger  round  each  flow'ry  bank 

In  seeming  fond  delay. 

Crowding  around  thy  grassy  braes 

The  timid  wildflowers  creep, 
To  see  their  forms  reflected  fair 

Within  thy  quiet  deep. 

Now  through  the  insect-haunted  grove 
Thy  silent  path  thou'rt  wending, 

The  giant  trees  in  homage  deep 
To  kiss  thy  wave  are  bending. 

The  blue-wing'd  swallow  bathes  her  breast 
While  o'er  thee  she  doth  glide  ; 

The  wild  bee  pauses  in  her  work 
To  sip  thy  glassy  tide. 

By  well-till'd  field  and  garden, 

And  egg-white  cottage  wall, 
Thou  wand'rest  on,  whSe  fruit-tree  blooms 

And  rose  leaves  on  thee  fall. 

Thou  ripplest  ronnd  the  stepping  stones 

Where  maidens  meet  at  «ve. 
With  rural  jest  and  merry  laugh. 

Their  unshod  feet  to  lave. 

So  gentle  and  so  beautiful 

Thou  boldest  on  thy  way, 
So  harmless,  e'en  small  children  in 

Thy  sunny  shallows  play. 

Then  deep,  and  calm,  and  voiceless 

Thy  waters  glide  aJong, 
Majestic  in  their  unroused  power. 

The  gentle  yet  the  strong. 

Bat  now  rude  rocks  in  stubborn  pride 

Thy  progress  would  impede. 
And  yawning  gulfs  of  treacherous  depth 

Would  sap  thy  power  and  speed. 

But  furious  and  unsubdued. 

With  high  indignant  swell. 
O'er  rock,  through  chasm,  wave  doth  wave 

Trmmphantly  impel. 


Once  more  deep,  calm,  and  voiceless 

Thy  waters  sweep  along, 
Majestic  in  their  awful  power, 

The  terrible,  the  strong. 

Roll  on,  roll  on :  I  shall  not  draw 

A  moral  firom  thy  race. 
Enough  for  me,  0  glorious  stream, 

Thy  pleasant  path  to  trace.  F.  A.  M. 


PART  II. 

SENTIMENTAL  AND  REFLECTIVE 
POETRY. 

THE  FLOWER  OF  ODENWALD. 

[This  melancholy  scene  occurred  about  two  jttn  ^o,  in 
the  garden  behind  the  Alte  SchloB*,  which  is  ftpproeebed  Vj 
an  avenue  of  old  lime  trees.  The  sorrow  for  tbe  ontiice'.y 
death  of  the  generous  young  Count  was  oniverwl ;  and  kii 
remains  were  nonoured  with  a  public  funend  br  iorchluut, 
the  professors  and  every  student  of  the  univeisity  foUowir; 
the  **  Toden-Bahr.*'  Last  summer,  in  Berlin,  a  baiQtif-ui, 
sorrow-Btricken  girl  was  pointed  oat  as  the  once  eelebnted 
*<Ckra."— See  RecoUediont  of  the  BwrKkenAaft  tf  G^- 
many.} 

The  moon  vnts  shedding  elmrlj 

Her  silvery  light 
Upon  the  hoary  turrets 

Of  Heidleberg  that  night. 
When  wander'd  forth  by  Neoker'f  itreiB, 

In  the  fair  moonshine. 
The  loveliest  maid  in  Bade&'a  stftte, 

Clara  von  Rosenstein. 

Her  mother  and  her  sisters 

Gazed  on  the  silver'd  tide ; 
Young  Ernst,  the  Count  von  Newenberg, 

Wandered  by  her  side. 
Her  silken  habr  danced  in  the  air. 

And,  for  her  sunny  glance. 
There's  ne'er  a  knight  in  Christendom 

But  would  have  broke  a  lanee. 

In  her  dovelike  eyes  so  blue 

There  dwelt  such  magic  power, 
That  every  one  who  look'd  on  her 

Was  spell-bound  f^m  that  hour  ; 
And  well  Count  Ernst  might  dote  on  her, 

Who  walk'd  now  by  his  side, — 
That  peerless  queen  of  many  hearts 

Was  his  betrothed  Bkide. 

In  the  long  list  of  her  suitors, 

Was  a  Swabian  noble,  proad — 
Dismay'd  he  heard  of  Clara's  choioe. 

And  swore  revenge  aloud. 
Deep  was  the  Baron's  hatred  ; 

He  could  not  brook  control ; 
Tempestuous  were  the  passions 

Of  his  troubled  soul. 

IL 

A  ball  is  announced  on  the  New  Year's  eve ; 

"  I'll  engage  her  to  dance,"  said  he  ; 
Smouldering  burned  the  secret  fire. 

And  his  eye  was  fearful  to  see. 

The  evening  arrived,  and  never  before 
Seemed  Odenwald's  beauty  so  fair. 

As  she  floated  along  in  snowy  white. 
With  a  rose  in  her  hur. 

She  cometh  again  to  join  the  Count: 
Saith  the  Baron  with  dark'ning  brow, 

"  Fraulein  I  yon  promised  this  dance  to  me. 
The  second,  I  think,  it  is  now." 
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Comparing  the  tablets,  ^  'Tia  a  mlfltake/' 

Said  Qara,  ''IVe  promised  to  both. 
If  the  CouwT  will  excuae  me,  111  dance  with  you*'- 

Tfae  prond  scowling  Baron  wazM  ¥rroth. — 

"  He  hath  no  say — ^you'll  dance  with  me, 

Or  wiUi  no  one  else  to-night : " — 
Saith  the  Count  "Sh^U  dance  thi$  dance  wUk  me ; 

Suck  language  ill  fitteth  a  knight." 

III. 

Ronnd  went  the  dance,  (kir  Clara's  eyes 
Shone  in  the  Count's  with  heavenly  fire ; 

Her  silTery  Yoice  seem'd  sweetly  tuned 
To  the  notes  of  a  spirit-choir. 

Thai  night  with  fondest  endearing  smiles, 

Clara  saw  him  part ; 
Next  mom  he  lay,  cold  senseless  day^ 

A  buUa  through  his  heart ! 

The  morning  was  shaip  and  clear. 

And  the  dewy  grass  sparkled  green 
When  they  met— but  in  Heidleberg  neter  again 

Has  the  gloomy  Baron  been  seen. 

A  pale  wasted  form  may  be  found 
In  the  **  Friedhof*  at  close  of  day  ; 

Ah  !  the  beautiM  flower  of  Odenwald 
Is  withering  fiurt  away. 


A.J.S. 


THE  TWO  MEETINGS. 


'Twas  in  the  danoe  where  first  thine  eyes  met  my  en- 
raptured gaze, 

As  watching  thy  light  beauteous  form  glide  through  the 
living  maze, 

The  lily's  loveliest  emblems  seem'd  blended  on  thy 
brow, 

And,  oh  I  thine  eyes— that  one  bright  look  my  heart  fills 
even  now. 

I  felt  thine  arm's  soA  pressure  as  upon  my  own  it  leant : 
A  thrill  of  bliss,- could  it  be  love  t— throughout  my 

veins  it  sent. 
I  look'd  again,— but  thou  wert  gone,  like  fiuzy  dream  of 

youth; 
And  like  it,  too,  had  left  behind  a  spell  more  bright  than 

truth 

When  next  again  thy  form  of  love  Its  sylph'>like  grace 
reveal'd, 

An  evening's  sun,  with  rainbow  tints,  thy  beauties  soft- 
ly seal'd ; 

The  last,  tho'  loveliest  dyes  in  threads  of  gold  were  shed 

Full  on  the  rich  and  wavy^bands  that  graced  thy  classic 
head. 

Thine  eyes  were  bright  with  eherish'd  thoaghts,  each  as 

alone  impart 
To  all  the  features  looks  of  love,  and  spring  but  from 

the  heart; 
Bat  'twas  a  dreamy  brightness,  of  thoughts  fitf,  far 

away. 
That  told  another's  happiness,  the  night  of  my  own  day. 

And  thou  art  now  another's  bride,  a  stranger  land  thy 

home. 
And  eVry  thought  that  flits  to  thee  must  wing  across 

the  foam. 
Th' Atlantic's  madly  crested  waste  now  vainly  strives 

to  chill 
The  softer  feelings  of  a  heart— that  lov'd,— yes,  loves 

theestilL 

And  eyes  as  bright— so  others  deem'd — on  me  since 

then  have  shone ; 
And  lips  almost  as  sweetly  smiled  as  if  they  were  thine 

own: 

*  Churcbyaid. 


But  guarding  safely  round  my  heart,  there  works  some 

magic  spell. 
Bidding  all  other  smiles  but  thine  a  sad,  along  feurewell. 

Twould  seem  as  if  thy  loveliness  its  form  had  moulded 

there, 
Thou  brightest  of  the  beautifhl,  thou  fiUrest  of  the  fkir ; 
When  love  and   witching  beauty  seek   around  that 

heart  t' entwine 
Their  ev'ry  graoe,  their  ev'ry  charm  tends  but  to  heighten 

thine. 

B.  T.  N. 

THE  HOMESICK. 

When  day  to  the  gathering  night 

Was  yielding  sadly  and  slow, 
And  with  the  sun's  last  parting  light. 

Was  the  western  wave  a-glow; 
On  the  shore  of  a  southern  isle, 

A  lonely  man  there  stood, 
And  gazed  across  the  sea  the  while. 

In  sadden'd  and  thonghtftil  mood. 

Sigh'd  like  .£olian  harp 

The  woods  stirr'd  by  the  breeze : 
The  hum  of  ten  tiiousand  living  things 

Rose  f^om  the  trembling  trees. 
Around  in  circling  bands 

Wanton'd  the  light  fire-flies. 
And  the  night-moths  danced  in  the  finding  light 

On  wings  of  a  thousand  dyes. 

From  ocean  depths  afiu-. 

Waved  in  the  unruffled  swell, 
And  lullaby  made  as  mid  the  rocks 

It  gurgling  rose  and  fell. 
But  &e  man  gazed  heedlessly. 

With  dim  and  wandering  eyes: 
His  thoughts  were  away  where  northward  lay 

A  land  under  colder  skies. 
And  thus  he  spake  while  a  tear  forth  brake. 

With  a  voice  half-choked  with  sighs. 

^  Home  1  home  I  home 

When  again  shall  I  behold! 
And  when  shall  I  clasp  in  hearty  grasp. 

The  hand  of  a  friend  of  old  t 
Oh  I  when  shall  a  well  known  flMO 

With  friendly  smile  me  greet. 
And  when  again  shall  the  long'd-for  strain 

Of  my  native  tongue  sound  sweet  % 

<<'Tissad,sad,sad, 

Alone  in  the  world  to  roam, 
To  toil  aU  day,  then  bend  the  way 

To  rest,  but  not  to  home. 
What  matters  the  fairer  sky, 

Where  a  brighter  sun  may  beam.t 
The  kindly  glance  of  a  loving  eye 

Sheds  a  warmer,  softer  beam. 

^  When  on  mv  tumbled  bed 

I  toss  myself  to  rest. 
In  dreams  I've  flown  to  my  native  town; 

Through  the  narrow  street  I  baste. 
And  home— to  my  throbbmg  breast 

My  mother  once  more  I  strain : 
I  start  with  a  cry,  gaze  round  and  try 

To  sleep  and  dream  again. 

<<0h  I  again  to  see  the  green 

Wheie  in  childhood's  games  I've  played. 
To  follow  each  turn  of  the  murmuring  bunii 

Where  on  summer  eves  I've  strayed 
To  the  place  where  the  aspens  hang 

O'er  the  deep  and  glass-dear  pool, 
And  feel  again  on  my  sun-parch'd  cheek 

The  mountain  breeze  blow  cool  t 

**  Home  I  home  !  home 

I  never  again  may  see,^ 
But  till  my  breath  be  choked  in  deathy 

'TwlU  aye  be  dear  to  me. 
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Where'er,  by  fate  unpell'd^ 

The  wanderer  chance  to  roam^ 
As  the  sunflower  tarns  where  the  bright  son  boniBy 

The  heart  aye  turns  to  home." 

THE  DYING  PAINTER. 
Into  a  comfortless  and  lone  old  room 

The  gray  dawn  coldly  look'd,  and  saw  him  there, 
Bent  o'er  the  work  which  was  his  joy  and  doom. 
That  mom,  his  last,  with  songs  that  knew  no  care 
The  glad  birds  heralded;  in  its  despair 
The  latest  star  long  lingered  in  the  skies, 
Looking  its  last  upon  iSm.  ere  it  dies, — 
Dies  out  of  grief  to  hear  those  joyous  melodies. 
Consumption  on  his  hollow  cheek  has  thrown 

The  hectic  flush, — a  signal  unto  Death 
Quickly  to  come  and  enter  on  his  own; 
And  Life  her  wayering  forces  sheltereth 
Within  his  eyes,  their  mournful  brows  beneath. 
Lighting  them  with  a  fire  too  falsely  bright; 
While  Grenius  weeps  beside  her  frail  delight, 
And  striTes  in  yain  to  guide  his  tremulous  hand  aright. 
Full  many  a  nightly  hour  was  sleepless  made. 

Peopled  with  passionate  imaginings, 
For  this  last  picture,  where  he  had  portrayed 
Christ  healing  sickness.    Suddenly  the  wings 
Of  a  strange  dimness  shadow  him,  that  brings. 
Flitting  confased  before  his  dizzy  eyes, 
An  airy  crowd  of  changing  fantasies, 
That  rise  and  blend  and  fade,  like  fair  cloud-pageantries. 
And  eyery  form  and  eyery  gorgeous  scene 

His  pencU  wrought,  before  him  came,  as  ye 
May  round  their  dying  other's  bed  haye  seen 
Those  who  will  soon  be  orphans.    Stormy  sea,— 
And  still  deep  waters,  hidden  loyingly. 
From  ominous  star  or  sun,  by  hanging  boughs, — 
Wild  rocks  that  tower'd,  all  scathed,  with  threaten- 
ing brows, 
Daring  heayen's  bolts  once  more  their  sulphurous  wrath 
to  rouse;  — 

Pictures  of  solemn,  star-o'erwatched  woods, — 
Or  crimson  wings  of  brooding  sunsets  spread 
O'er  western  islets  set  in  perilous  floods. 

With  scenes  of  human  bliss  or  hate  or  dread ;  — 
All  that  within  his  soul  enyisioned. 
His  hand  had  painted,  or  had  bum'd  to  paint. 
Before  his  memory  rise,  then  fading  faint — 
As  things,  thoughfiiir,  with  yet  toomuch  of  earthlytaint,— 
Give  place  to  this,  his  last,  his  noblest  theme: 

And  now  his  eager  fancy  seems  to  see, 
More  bright  than  e'en  in  his  most  rapturous  dream. 
The  awful  pity,  the  meek  majesty, 
Of  God's  own  Son, — 0  now,  0  now  could  he 
Paint  the  conception  that  hath  fired  his  brain  ! 
But  ah  !  that  stricken  hand  is  raised  in  yain — 
The  heart  that  felt  that  thrill  will  never  beat  again. 
Tis  little  now  to  him  that  all  too  soon 

To  win  the  fame  so  fondly  sought  he  died, 
And  perish'd  thirsting  for  too  rare  a  boon; 
How  mean  the  world,  the  fame  for  which  he  sigh'd  ! 
Look  to  that  spirit  gazing,  eagle-eyed. 
Upon  His  glory,  whose  afflicted  mien 
He  strove  when  here  to  paint, — while  every  scene. 
So  witching  fair  on  earth,  doth  only  seem 
As  a  marr'd  image  of  some  iU-remember'd  dream. 

R.  A.  V. 
THE  WOODMAN. 
Hark  !  the  woodman's  axe  is  ringing. 
Hark  !  beneath  his  sturdy  stroke 
Groans  the  doom'd  and  noble  oak. 
See  !  its  twisted  branches  flinging 
Shatter'd  foliage  on  the  earth. 
Last  gift,  last  weeping  token  to  the  soil  which  gave  it 
birth. 

Hark  !  the  woodman's  lay  ascending. 
Little  cares  he  for  the  hours 
When  sweet  Spring  leads  back  the  flowers, 


And  the  song-birds,  hither  bending, 
Vainly  seek  the  well-known  shield, 
Where  their  nest  thro'  vanish'd  summers  wu  tenderij 
oonceal'd. 

Unto  him  no  voice  is  calling 
From  the  gnarl'd  yet  stately  trunk, 
Where  to  rest  the  pilgrim  sunk; 
And  the  shadow  ronnd  it  £Uling 
Brings  no  vision  to  his  eye 
Of  the  forms  once  group'd  beneath  it,  in  ages  now  go&e 
by. 

Like  the  tree,  thus  sternly  fated. 
Sinks  the  dome  young  Fancy  rears 
In  the  spring-time  of  our  years; 
When,  in  loftiest  pride  elated, 
Comes  Reality's  keen  blow. 
And  the  stem  on  whioh  we  leant  is  for  evermoie  liiJ 
low. 

Hark  !  the  woodman's  axe  loud  ringing : 
But  his  track  will  pass  away. 
And  behold  I  with  freshening  spray 
Greener  saplings  near  are  springing. 
So,  when  Fancy's  sway  is  gone, 
Hopes  may  rise  more  blest  and  lasting  than  ever  roaad 
her  shone. 

RHYMING  THOUGHTS, 

SUGGESTED   BT   A    VISIT  TO  SILCUESTES.* 

Oh,  tell  me  not  that  heart  is  cold 
Whose  thanks  spontaneous  spring. 

In  the  glad  sunshine,  or  in  groves 
Where  birds  their  chorus  sing  ! 

For  Nature's  scenes  pall  not  the  sense; 

Her  pleasures  never  cloy; 
Her  invitation  always  is, 

«  Be  happy  and  eiyoy." 

Here,  here,  in  God's  own  temple  wide 

My  worship  shall  be  given ; 
Here  would  my  spirit  pour  its  joy 

In  orisons  to  Heayen. 

The  wooded  vales,  the  distant  hills, 

Whate'er  attracts  my  gaze 
But  wakes  vrithin  me  nobler  thoughts 

Of  reverence  and  praise. 

I  feel  the  sunshine  on  my  brow. 

The  breeze  upon  my  cheek ; 
And  in  the  rustling  of  the  leaves 

Hear  smiling  Nature  speak. 

From  every  tree,  and  bush,  and  flower 

Rejoicing  echoes  come. 
Where  cuckoo  sings — and  warbles  thrasb, 

And  bees  all  busy  hum. 

The  holy  influence  of  the  scene 

Combs  o'er  me  while  I  sit, 
And  to  the  beautiftil  I  feel 

My  heart  more  closely  knit 

My  soul  forgets  her  garb  of  clay  — 

Revels  in  the  sublime, — 
Anticipates  the  scenes  that  lie 

Beyond  the  verge  of  time. 

Here  stands  a  record  of  the  past, — 

The  gray  and  crumbling  wall, 
A  melancholy  monument 

'Mid  Nature's  carnival. 

Yon  hills,  whose  outlines  on  the  sky 

Alternate  sink  and  swell, 
Unalter'd  stand,  as  when  here  paced 

The  Roman  sentinel. 

See  yet  the  bright  and  bubbling  sfnng, 

Copious  as  e'er  it  ran : — 
Nature  preserves  her  glorious  works 

While  perish  those  of  man. 

■ »  ■     ■      ■  "^ 

*  The  Vindwupi  of  Ui«  Romans. 
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The  past  before  the  mental  eye 

In  Tig'rouB  life  appears; 
And,  musing,  I  forget  the  lapse 

Of  eighteen  hundred  years. 

I  see  wild  woods — and  wilder  men 

The  leafy  glades  between  — 
Comes  horrid  war — a  city  stands 

Where  stood  the  forest  green. 

Here  Rome's  imperial  eagles  flew ; 

Here  march'd  her  legions  strong, 
Who  conq'ring  came  to  civilize, 

And  dignify  the  wrong. 

Here  pomp  and  pride  have  play'd  their  part. 

Fretted  their  hour  away ; 
And  lofty  names  stand,  like  their  works, 

Immortal  in  decay. 
What  contrast !  from  the  quaint  church-tow'r 

Slow  peals  the  Sabbath  bell, 
Where  once  lend  plaudits  rang,  and  where 

The  gladiator  fell. 

And  where  the  Pagan  altars  glow'd 

With  sacrificial  blaze. 
Now  rises  up  the  sacred  psalm. 

The  God  of  gods  to  praise. 

Thus  give  we  in  the  country  wide 
Free  scope  to  boundless  thought, 

Re|[;arding  all  as  lessons  from 
The  teacher  to  the  taught. 

No  forms  conventional  for  me  ! 

No  dictates  of  the  schools. 
Whose  worship  is  a  dull  routine 

Of  out-worn  monkish  rules. 

As  though  the  Eternal  were  confined 

Within  a  phister'd  wall, 
And  blessing  gave  to  whom  alone 

On  easy  cui^iions  fall. 

As  though  the  goodness  that  pervades 

CreAtion,  time,  and  space. 
Restricted  unto  foyour'd  spots 

His  efficacious  grace. 

On  Christian,  Turk,  and  Catholic, 

His  dew  alike  descends : 
The  Pagan  and  the  Presbyter 

He  equally  befriends. 

So  may  the  sons  of  toil  exclaim : — 

**  For  us  are  fields  and  flow'rs ; 
We  feel,  at  least  one  day  in  seven. 

That  Providence  is  ours." 

Up,  home  ! —  upon  the  western  sky 

The  sun  is  sinking  fast ; — 
Now  for  one  earnest  parting  look, 

The  longest  and  the  last. 

I've  gain'd  a  day  of  respite  from 

Life's  wearying  turmoil, 
And  recollections  that  will  cheer 

Through  many  an  hour  of  toil. 

So  tell  me  not  the  heart  is  vain, 

Or  impiously  bold, 
That  loves  to  pass  a  Sabbath  day 

Among  the  ruins  old. 


W. 


SEA  THOUGTHS. 


Hist !  that  huge  sea  of  London,  how  it  roars  I 
Wave  after  wave  of  noise  successive  pours 
Through  the  thick  air,--dull  wagons,  rattling  cabs. 
And  tramp  of  horses'  hoofs;  and  lighter  steps 
Of  men,  upon  the  level  pavement  tripping, 
Which  ofttimes  rings  beneath  their  iron  heel; 
Whistlings,  and  songs,  and  cries,  and  passing  talk, 
Barkings  of  dogs,  and  all  those  smaller  dins 
That  cUtter  diarply,— e'en  as  when  the  surge. 
At  first  dnlUbooming,  rushes  up  the  beach, 
And  ever^  pebble  mingles  with  the  shout 


Its  small  particular  noise,— and  then,  beyond 
The  loud  shore-wave,  that  vaguely  murmuring  hum 
That  broods  upon  the  Ocean  and  tiie  Town, 
Made  of  a  thousand  various  sounds  and  voices, 
Whereof  each  loudest  in  itself,  yet  melts 
(E'en  as  the  fires  of  every  sun  of  space 
Mellow  through  distance  into  vague  starlight) 
Into  one  yast,  dim,  dusky  muttering ! 

This  sea  of  men  for  me; — for  Yon,  God's  ocean. 

0  I  were  I  by  yon  1  might  we  sit,  we  twain, 
Some  snnny  day,  upon  a  jutting  rook. 

And  look  into  &e  sea,  the  clear  blue  sea, 

That  world-old  Syren  1—0  I  that  was  a  tale 

Of  wondrous  truth,  and  wondrous  poesy  I 

How  oft,  contemplating  the  purple  wave. 

Hare  1  felt  rise  vrithin  me  suddenly 

The  wish  to  plunge,  and  die  in  its  embrace  ! 

'Tis  not  the  longing  for  mere  suicide'; 

'Tis  a  Toluptuous  thrill,  a  glowing  impulse 

To  joys  unspeakable. — O  I  how  the  ripple 

Sings,  soft  and  slow,  in  measured  melody, 

One-toned,  yet  ever  sweeter  to  the  ear, 

A  wild,  weird  song  I    0  I  how  the  spell-bound  eye 

Dizzily  traces  on  ^t  azure  mirror 

The  gliding  lines,  the  play  of  light  and  shade. 

Supple  and  graoefhl  like  a  female  form  I 

And  as  you  gaze,  your  ftncy  more  excited 

Would  almost  image  forth  that  wondrous  shape, 

White-limb'd,vrith  fiovring  locks  and  out-stretch*d  arms. 

Whose  eye  transfixes  you,  whose  voice  it  is 

That  sings  thus  wondrously,  and  bids  you  oome. 

— Hare  yon  too  felt  this,  dearest ! 

And  I  love 
Old  Ocean's  breath,— fresh,  healthfiil,  as  of  one 
Whose  duty  is  his  pleasure,  and  who  toils 
Right  merrrily  before  the  face  of  God. 
Man  cannot  taint  old  Ocean; — he  can  foul 
The  air  with  rillanous  smoke,  and  stinks,  and  noises, 
Cast  over  Earth's  green  face  a  spreading  mildew 
Of  brick,  and  stone,  and  pitch;— but  Ocean  laughs 
Man's  filth  to  scorn;  his  foam  is  not  less  white. 
His  wave  less  blue^  his  breath  less  pure,  his  roar 
Less  mighty. 

0  I  that  we  were  tne  to  roam 
Together  by  his  brink,  0  dearest  one  ! 
Methinks  our  hearts  would  then  more  gladly  pour 
Into  each  other;  for  before  the  sight 
Of  that  huge  boundless  Freedom,  often  man 
Shakes  off  at  once  the  trammels  and  deceits 
Of  his  mere  worldly  thoughts,  and  words,  and  wishes, 
And  swells  to  all  the  majesty  of  truUi. 

Old  Ocean  I  frown  not  on  Her  I    Give  her  but 

Thy  balmiest  airs,  thy  softest  melodies  ! 

Paint  her  sad  face  vrith  health  !  refresh  her  soul 

With  solemn  thoughts  and  glorious  images; 

Refresh  it  with  that  ceaseless-moving  life, 

Thy  mark  eternal,  O  thou  noble  Creature, 

That  never  failest  of  thy  destined  task  I 

Man's  work  is  fitful,  but  thou  workest  ever ; 

Man  tarries  oft,  thou  urgest  ever  on 

Thy  course,  here  overwhelming,  step  by  step. 

The  old  land,  there  upheaving  from  thy  breast 

The  new  land  slowly,  upon  which  some  day 

Nations  unborn  shall  tread;  here  seething  with 

Unseen  volcanoes,  there  all  vegetant 

With  coral  reefr;  and  on  thy  broad  blue  back 

Bearing,  like  tiny  insects,  carelessly 

The  white-vring'd  sailing  boat,  the  murky  steamer. 

Art  thou  not  too  a  Brother  f  art  thou  but 
A  waste  of  lifeless  water,  in  the  which 
Salts  fioat  dissolved,  as  sapient  chemists  say  t 
And  when  they  have  thy  due  proportions  found 
Of  gases,  earths,  and  acids,  is  all  told  t 
— Man  too  is  but  compounded  bodily 
Of  chemical  elements;  but  has  he  not 
A  life  besides  t — and  why  not  thou.  Old  Ocean  ? 

1  Why  mayest  not  thou  too  mg  praise  to  God, 
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And  know  thon  singest  1  wh  j  may'st  not  thou 
Have  thy  joys,  and  may  be  thy  sorrows  too ! 
See, — hear,— feel,— think,— lore,— eTen  as  we  do ! 
Why  should  small  man  be  in  this  boundless  world 
The  highest  liying  oreatnre  ?  and  when  he 
Denies  all  larger  being,  is  it  not 
As  when  a  sniul,  whose  eye-sight  cannot  stretch 
Beyond  a  few  poor  inches,  should  deny 
Man*$  higher  life  I 

WeU,  not  ia  earthly  time 
Shall  such  things  stand  rereal'd,  if  true  or  false. 
Till  then,  methlnks  it  is  no  sin,  at  least. 
Old  Ocean,  tiius  to  hall  thee  as  a  brother, 
And  wish  that  unto  One  whom  I  loye  weU 
Thou  mayest  show  thy  brightest,  kindest  &ce  ! 

FAREWELL  SONG. 

BT  BUZABETH  P.  B0BERT8. 

iMCfiUd  to  the  HutdiintoH  FamOg. 

Young  minstrels  of  the  West,  ere  ye  depart. 

Take  the  warm  wishes  of  an  English  heart ; 

And  let  the  love  your  sweet  clear  notes  haye  wrought 

Within  my  soul,  in  many  a  truthful  thought 

And  kinder  feeling  for  your  own  loyed  land, 

Be  cherish'd  in  your  hearts,  oh  tuneful  band  t 

And  when  the  yearnings  of  my  soul  are  cast 
Back  to  the  true  fond  memories  of  the  past, 
Your  sweet,  heart  musio,  fiur  abore  them  aU, 
Will  like  a  charm  upon  my  spirit  &11, 
And  whisper  softly,  o'er  the  western  ware, 
Those  tones  of  loye  and  peace  your  yoices  gaye. 

Take  back,  young  minstrels,  to  your  natiye  strand. 
Kind  thoughts  and  memories  of  our  ''Fatherland  ;" 
Bear  in  your  hearts  this  loying  truth,  that  there. 
From  out  some  spirit's  depth  will  rise  a  prayer 
To  Him  who  brought  you  safe  o'er  ocean's  foam. 
That  he  may  guide  you  to  your  far  off  home. 

Warm  blessings  unto  you,  braye-hearted  band  I 
Warm  thoughts  towards  your  firee  old-forest  land  ! 
Warm  wishes  for  its  people's  truest  weal ! 
And  warmest  prayers  that  eyery  heart  may  feel, 
As  deeply  as  my  own,  that  nought  in  life 
Must  bring  between  our  homes  the  brand  of  strife  I 

Farewell  1  and  may  all  Joy  and  gladness  rest 
With  you,  and  your  dear  home  in  the  "  Far  West  I" 
Would  that  those  loying  thoughts,  which  eyer  fill 
A  poet's  heart,  had  power  to  work  their  will ! 
Then  my  wild  harp  should  tell,  in  sweeter  lay. 
All  the  good  wishes  tlu^t  my  heart  would  say. 

Farewell !  and  if  we  meet  no  more  on  earth. 

Still  those  bright  thoughts  to  which  your  song  gate 

birth 
Ne'er  firom  my  heart  and  harp  shall  pass  away ; 
But  eyer,  as  I  watch  each  ling'ring  ray 
Of  the  rich  setting  sun,  shall  memory  rest 
With  you,  oh  gifted  minstrels  of  the  West  1 


PART  UL 
SPECIMENS  OF  TRANSLATED  POETRY. 

TRANSLATION  OF  ONE  OF  THE  HOMERIC 
HYMNS  TO  VENUS, 

Venus  the  dread,  the  golden-crown'd,  the  ikir, 

I  sing, — the  queen  o'er  eyery  crowning  tower 

Of  sea-swept  Cyprus,  what  time  Zephyr  bare 

Her  form  on  his  moist  breath's  uplifting  power 

Out  of  the  waye  of  the  loud-roaring  sea, 

Embower'd  in  gentle  foam.    A  welcome  glad 

The  Hours  with  gold-bound  brows  did  giye  her  there; 

In  garb  of  heayenly  woof  her  beauty  clad, 

And  on  her  head  immortal  did  they  set 

A  golden,  bright,  fair-fiMhion'd  coronet, 


And  in  her  pierced  ears  the  rarity 

Of  orichalcum  and  admired  gold. 

Her  delicate  neck  and  silyer-shining  bieaat 

With  golden  carcanets  did  they  enfold,— 

The  gems  wherewith  they  used  themselyM  to  iiTcst 

When  they  would  join  the  blest  diyinitieB, 

And  yisit  in  their  Father's  pU&ces. 

Then,  when  with  eyery  treasure  they  had  gneed  her, 

They  led  her  to  the  Immortals,  who  embraced  her, 

And,  while  they  welcomed,  long'd  each  one  to  make  ber 

His  wedded  bride  and  homeward  tiience  to  take  her; 

Such  passion  as  they  gazed  was  in  them  bred 

For  C^herea,  yiolet-garlanded. 

Farewell !  thou  darter  of  impassionM  gliaees  1 

Honey'd  persuader  !  giye  the  yictoiy 

In  this  our  coming  rivalry  to  me,-- 

Deck  thou  my  song  with  all  thai  eong  c 

And  mindful  eyer  will  I  liye  of  thee— 

Yea— and  of  many  a  fiitnre  melody. 

B.A.V. 

TO  NIGHT. 

PROM  THE  GS&MAZf  OF  KtfRIIEB. 

Good  night. 

Let  troubles  pass  away  with  hgfak. 

Day  dedineth,  fades  away : 

Till  breaks  forth  the  new  mon'ii  i»7 

Busy  hands  shall  cease  their  toil : 

Goodnight. 

Go  to  rest; 

Let  the  eyes  in  sleep  be  pren'd. 

All  is  dlent  in  the  streets ; 

The  watchman  alone  the  hour  ftpttts, 
And  stilly  night  doth  beckon  all. 
Go  to  rest. 

Slumber  light ; 
Of  Paradise  your  dreams  be  bright ; 
Let  glorious  yisions  gild  thy  dreasis; 
Fancy  thou  feelest  loye's  warm  beans, 
Tho'  waking  loye  is  cold  to  thee. 
Slumber  light. 

Good  night ; 
Slumber  till  the  day  is  bright ; 
Slumber  till  the  morning  fair 
Brings  its  trouble  and  its  care ; 
Fearless  slumber —  God  is  watching. 

Goodnight.  M.T. 

THE  DABING  SEAMAN. 


'DerKQlmeficiiiilir." 


•  C.  PAn. 


The  wayes  are  hishing  from  the  north 
Against  the  steep  clifis  angrily : 

The  daring  seaman  lanches  forth : 
^  Up,  up,  my  men  1    To  sea ! 

^  For  France's  smiling  shores  we're  bosne 
For  wealthy  England  o'er  the  brine : 

Well  quaff  old  England's  beer  so  brown, 
And  France'slcooling  wine." 

The  winds  are  howling  fierce  and  wild, 
The  snow-white  sails  impatient  sw^, 

As  from  the  shore  his  only  child 
Wafts  after  him,  farewell. 

"^  'Mong  forests  green  thou  mightest  stray, 
By  flowery  brooks  so  still  and  clear: 

Now  float  thy  locks  so  siWer  gray 
Upon  the  night  wind  drear. 

^  When  nights  are  dark  thou  mightest  heip 
The  fire  within  thy  chamber  bright : 

Now  watohest  thou— when  all  else  sleep— 
Amid  the  pale  moonlight  1" 

0  maiden,  hush  !  By  Helgoland, 
By  Helgoland,  beneath  the  waye. 

There  sleeps  amid  his  trusty  band 
Thy  father  true  and  brare !  J-  ^^' 
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THE  SONG  OF  THE  MOUNTAINEER. 

**  Det  Knaben  Berglied."— L.  Uui^amo. 

Upon  the  fells  my  flocks  I  tend ; 
My  gaze  on  lordly  towers  I  bend : 
Here  first  the  moming-san  doth  gleam, — 
Here  rests  his  latest  evening-beam : — 
I  am  the  son  of  the  mountain. 

The  mighty  river's  source  is  here ; 
From  the  rock  I  drink  it  cold  and  olear ; 
It  dashes  headlong  down :  —  below, 
With  brawny  arm,  I  breast  its  flow : 
I  am  the  son  of  the  mountain. 

The  lofty  mountain  is  my  realm ; 
Here  tempests  wildy  round  me  whelm : 
From  north  to  south  they  howl  along. 
But  o'er  them  all  resounds  my  song :  — 
I  am  the  son  of  the  mountain. 

Beneath,  I  see  the  lightnings  flash, — 
Beneath,  I  hear  the  Siunders  crash ; 
I  know  them,  and  aloud  I  call : — 
**  Leare  ye,  in  peace,  my  father's  hall : — 
I  am  the  son  of  Uie  mountain !" 

And  when  the  tocsin  soundeth  shrill, 
And  beacons  blaze  on  erery  hill ; 
Then  I  descend,  and  join  the  ranks, 
And  shout,  while  loud  my  broadsword  clanks, 
^  I  am  the  son  of  the  mountain !" 


THE  BLIND  KING. 
**  Der  Blisde  Konig."— L.  Uhlamo. 

Why  stands  the  northern  warrior-band 
KUgh  o'er  the  daric  blue  sea! 

The  blind  old  king,  with  locks  of  gray- 
Hard  by — what  seeketh  he? 

With  bitter  grief  he  cries  aloud, 
And  on  his  staff  doth  lean : 

The  island  echoes  back  his  cries, 
Across  the  water  sheen. 

^  Give,  robber  1  from  thy  rocky  hold, 

Oire  back  my  darling  child  I 
Her  harping  was  mine  age's  joy. 

Her  song  so  sweetly  wild. 
From  the  dance  on  the  green  sea  shore 

Thou  hast  stolen  her  away : 
Now  droops  with  grief  my  hoary  head  : — 

On  thee  be  shame  for  aye  ! " 

Then  strode  from  out  his  rocky  caye 

The  robber  huge  and  wild"; 
He  swings  aloft  his  giant  sword 

And  strikes  upon  his  shield : — 
"  Thou  hast  so  many  warders — 

Why  suffer'd  they  this  wo  1 
Thee  serres  taH  many  a  gallant  knight — 

Will  none  dare  strike  a  blow  I" 

Yet  silent  stand  the  warriors  all — 

Steps  from  their  ranks  not  one : 
The  blind  old  monarch  turns  him  round;— 

<« Am  I,  then, aU alone?" 
Then  sudden  grasps  his  youthful  son 

His  sire's  right  hand  so  warm  :— 
**  Grant,  father,  I  may  meet  the  foe, 

Right  stalwart  is  mine  arm. 

^  Oh  son  I  the  foe  has  giant-might, 

Nought  can  against  him  stand  I 
And  yet  I  feel  a  noble  pith 

In  the  pressure  of  thy  hand. 
Here,  take  my  good  old  falchion. 

The  theme  of  bardic  song; 
And  if  thou  fullest,  may  the  flood 

Boll  o'er  this  head  ere  long !" 

And  hark  I  now  foams  and  rushes  hat 
The  boat  across  the  sound; — 

The  blind  old  monarch  listening  btands, 
And  all  are  silent  round, 


Till  on  the  farther  shore  arise 

The  clash  of  sword  and  shield. 
And  sullen  echo  sendeth  back 

The  shout  of  battle  field. 

Then  cried  the  king,  with  anxious  joy; 

*^  What  see  ye  ?  liegemen  tell ! 
I  hear  the  clash  of  my  own  good  sword — 

I  know  the  sound  right  well."  — 
**  The  rayisher  is  fallen; 

His  bloody  guerdon's  won:-* 
All  hail !  thou  peerless  hero ! 

Our  monarch's  warlike  son  I " 

Again  'tis  silent  'round  the  king,— 

Why  stands  and  listens  he  ? 
»  What  sounds  are  those  I  hear  ?— What  tows 

And  rushes  through  the  sea  ? " 
^  They  come,  oh  King,  across  the  sound : — 

Thy  son  with  swo^  and  shield, 
And  with  him  comes  thy  daughter, 

The  sunny-hair'd  Gunilde  ! " 

Then  «  Welcome  ! "  from  his  rocky  height 

The  blind  old  monarch  cried :  — 
^  Now  joyful  shall  mine  old  age  be  I 

My  grave,  a  grave  of  pride  I 
Lay  then,  my  son,  beside  me, 

My  own  sharp-sounding  brand,  — 
My  death-song  sing,  my  own  Gunilde, 

Freed  from  the  robber's  hand  I " 

J— 

VENGEANCE. 
"  Die  Rache."— L.  Uhlavo. 
The  squire  has  stabbed  the  noble  knight: 
The  squire  would  fain  be  Bitter  hight. 
In  murky  wood  his  lord  he  slew. 
And  sank  the  corpse  in  the  Rhine  so  blue. 
He  donned  the  harness  bright  with  speed. 
And  swung  himself  up  on  his  master's  steed. 
To  cross  the  river  the  bridge  he  nears. 
The  startled  destrier  plunges  and  rears  : 
His  golden  spurs  the  rider  pUed; 
ThQ  charger  whirled  him  into  the  tide. 
He  struggles  hand  and  foot — ^in  vain  ! 
The  armour  drags  him  down  amain. 

J. 

THE  ROBBER. 
«« D«r  Rlluber."— L.  Uhlaio). 
Once — ^'twas  in  the  lovely  spring  time. 

By  the  holt  the  robber  stood ; 
Comes  a  gentle  maiden  tripping 
Down  5ie  pathway  through  the  wood. 

^  Hadst  thou,  in  thy  basket,  maiden," 

Said  the  forest's  daring  one, 
^  'Stead  of  flowers,  a  monarch's  jewels, 

Scathless  should'st  thou  hence  have  gone." 

Long  the  robber  standeth  gazing 

After  her  the  dear-lored  maid : 
She,  through  field  and  flowery  meadow. 

And  by  peaceful  hamlets  strayed, 

Till  her  lovely  form  was  hidden 
By  the  garden's  clusfring  bloom ; 

Then  again  the  robber  tum'd  him 
To  the  pinetree  forest's  gloom.  J.  C^ 


PART  IV. 

LAYS  OF  A  NEW  ERA. 

SONNET. 

Oh,  is  it  good  to  make  the  land  a  prey 
To  want  and  misery,  and  torment  dread ; 
To  send  old  age,  crook-back'd,  to  chilly  bed ; 
To  strew,  with  homeless  men,  the  public  way, 
All  in  the  chilly  snow — to  curse  the  gay 
And  gentle  children ;  to  send  forth  unfed 
Mothers  with  babes^nuudens  palej  uawed, 
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Except  to  wo  and  thin-cheek'd  misery. 
Or  to  that  horror  of  the  loathliest  dye ; 
To  hang  on  yonthiU  limbs  fonl  dirty  rags, 
To  stain  their  minds  with  direst  infamy, 
Then  laugh  and  sneer,  till  patience  almost  flags, 
And  vengeful  thoughts  grow  strong  ?  Can  it  be  good? 
Answer,  ye  mlers,  who  refuse  the  starring  fo<^. 

P.L. 

LAY  OF  A  NEW  ERA. 

The  world  is  earnest  now^—the  power  that  boilt. 

Or  omsh'd  an  empire  in  tlxe  years  of  old, 

Is  deem'd  a  mockery,  a  thing  of  gilt 

And  glitter,  worthless  of  the  lyre  tiiat  roll'd 

Its  laud  afar,  that  the  heroic  mould 

Of  later  ages  might  aspire  to  sin 

More  gloriously  a  bauble  name  to  win, 

By  spilling  tides  of  blood,  where  tides  before  were  spilt. 

What  childish  fooleries  were  mankind  then ! 
Mankind  and  all  their  masters,  grasping  keen 
The  puppetries  of  folly,— mowing  men 
Like  weeds,  for  objects  scom'd  as  soon  as  seen  ! 
Yes,  fhture  times,  belieye  me, — ^men  have  been 
In  myriads  hewed  to  earth,  or  joyfUl  stood 
Spladiing  and  dripping  with  their  brethren's  blood. 
To  help  some  tiger-fiend  to  make  a  wider  den. 

Gloiy,  and  Fame,  and  Honour,  were  the  names 
That  knayes  invented,  fools  to  lure  and  lead 
To  slavery's  mesh ;  they  call'd  the  trumpet  Fame's 
That  led  their  million  victims  on  to  bleed. 
Thank  God,  the  world  is  wiser  now  than  heed 
Such  puny  things  as  gold  or  empire, — we 
Have  cast  the  dough,  and  wing'd  all  gloriously. 
We  scorn  the  ancient  world,  its  splendours  and  its 
shames. 

Before  the  majesty  of  Truth  we  stand, 
And  bow  with  reverent  front;  the  bauble  forms 
Of  rank,  and  pomp,  and  wealth — accursed  band, 
We  fling  to  all  the  vrinds  with  all  their  storms. 
In  the  dark  chambers  of  the  bats  and  worms 
We  lock  the  old-world  pageantries,  and  claim 
As  ours  a  might,  a  beauty,  and  a  fame. 
Compelling  suppliant  knees  in  every  age  and  land. 

Yes,  we  have  seen  the  march,  the  fight,  the  roll 
Of  victory's  shout,  proclaiming  mind  hath  won 
The  standard  and  the  throne,  and  freed  the  soul 
From  vassalage  to  aught  beneath  the  sun. 
To  earth-bom  wormhood,  and  to  things  that  run 
Along  the  earth,  with  faces  prone  and  mean; 
Things  which  delude  the  eye  with  glittering  sheen, 
And  bid  it  vault  to  heaven,  and  seek  no  humble  goal. 

A  MODERN  ENGLISH  PEASANT  TO  HIS  WIFE 

Well,  sweetheart  Nell,  we  have  grown  old, 

And, sooth,  we  have  grown  weakly  too; 
My  blood  runs  not  so  warm  and  bold; 

The  light  has  left  your  eye  of  blue. 
But  though  our  limbs  are  weak,  my  NeU, 

Our  hearts  are  pulsing  still  as  strong 
As  on  the  mom  our  marriage  bell 

Pour'd  out  its  merry  silver  song. 

I  can't  forget  your  look,  my  Nell, 

When  at  the  altar  by  my  side. 
When  youths  and  maidens  sigh'd  **  Farewell, 

To  lovely  Nell  our  village  pride." 
I  took  you  to  my  honest  home : 

To  me  you've  been  an  honest  wife  : 
Through  weal  and  wo  you  were  my  own, 

My  joy  of  joy,  life  of  my  life. 

Our  children,  Nell,  are  soatter'd  wide ; 

Our  daughters  married  far  away; 
Our  sons  can  scarce  half  keep  the  bride, 

Though  toiling  through  the  long  long  day. 
And  we  have  grown  both  old  and  poor, 

And  to  our  home  must  bid  &rewel]. 
To  beg  our  bread  from  door  to  door, 

0  wo !  0  wo  I  my  poor  old  Nell. 


Old  England  vras  a  merry  land, 

We've  lived  to  see  it  alter'd,  Nell, 
Then  men  had  hearts,   •    •    •    « 

On  barren  waste  I'd  rather  see 

Yon  dead,  before  to-morrow  mom, 
Ere  badge  of  felon  poverty 

Should  ever  by  your  limbs  be  worn. 
The  storm,  old  girl,  begins  to  lower; 

I'll  do  my  best  to  shield  thee  well; 
Come  1  in  this  ragged  boaom  cower 

Where  thy  young  head  once  rested,  Nell ! 

T.  U.  M. 


SCOTTISH  POEM. 

JOHN  TAMSON'S  BAIRNS. 

We're  a'  John  Tamson's  bairns. 

Our  daddy,  pnir  man,  he 
Had  muckle  toil  and  mony  a  fecht 
Wi'  his  big  family. 
When  we  were  young,  he  thrash'd  an'  iieeeh'J; 
The  'tane  he  petted,  tither  breech'd; 
Hard  names  he  gied  that  aonr'd  our  blade. 
But  tell't  08  aye  'twas  for  our  gude. 

We're  a'  John  Tamson's  bairns. 

As  thick  as  flocks  o'  mav^ : 
But  though  ae  fiuther  got  us  a'. 
We're  scarce  as  like  as  craws. 
There's  some  o's  white  as  new-bleach'd  claes, 
An'  some  as  black  as  sweeps  or  slaes,— 
There's  some  hae  lips  like  bags  o*  blabber, 
An'  some  like  scraps  o'  Ingin  rubber. 

We're  a'  John  Tamson's  bairns'; 

But  some  are  unco  swash. 
An'  stmt  Yri'  hanns  their  tails  ahint, 
Wi'  bellies  buird  and  gash  : 
While  some  ha'e  wames  baith  toom  an'  ams', 
An'  wish  they'd  ne'er  had  ony  maw ; 
For  hunger  like  a  gled  has  ta'en 
Baith  flesh  and  marrow  frae  the  bane. 

We're  a'  John  Tamson's  bairns, 

Professin'  ilk  profession, — 
Philosophers  an'  ministers. 
An'  bigwigs  o'  the  session, 
Lairds,  poets,  tailors,  smiths,  and  weavers, 
Brickmakers,  fiddlers,  bankers,  reivers, 
Auld  cheeniemen  an'  men  o'  war, 
Wha'  clout  a  can  or  sport  a  star. 

We're  a'  John  Tamson's  baims, 

Kings,  queens,  and  beggars'  brats. 
Some  deed  their  pows  wi'  claith  o'  gowd, 
An'  some  wi'  rasty  hats. 
Frae  lordly  Deuk  till  Tam  the  sweep 
Our  family  doon  the  gamut  ereep 
O'  rank  an'  wealth,  or  soar  sae  high 
As  knock  their  heads  against  the  sky. 

We're  a'  John  Tamson's  baims; 

An'  yet  it's  very  queer, 
Should  ane  o's  till  anither  speak 
He'd  glunch,  an'  glowr,  an'  sneer. 
As  muckle  as  to  say,  **  Ye  swine, 
Ye're  neither  kith  nor  kin  o'  mine  !" 
An'  a'  because  the  tane  has  not 
Sae  mony  placks  as  tither's  got. 

We're  a'  John  Tamson's  baims ; 

But  fecht  vn'  ane  anither. 
As  though  the  tane  o's  wadna  own 
A  drap's  bluid  o'  his  brither. 
An'  strange  to  teU,  for  ane  to  cot 
His  brither's  throat,  or  bum  his  hut, 
Or  blast  his  name,  is  reckoned  glory, 
An'  maks  a  very  famous  story.  ^^"-^ 
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Th£  paternal  goyemment,  i,e.  the  seTere  des- 
potism of  Austria,  howeyer  it  may  be  regarded  by 
its  subjects,  national  or  annexed,— on  which  head 
there  is  much  room  for  doubt, — ^was  certainly  never 
more  unpopular  in  Europe  than  at  the  present 
moment.  It  is  not  only  chargeable  with  enormities 
of  a  character  unknown  under  the  worst  of  mo- 
dem despotisms,  but  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the 
social  improvement  of  neighbouring  states;  while, 
to  its  alien  subjects  of  Poland  and  Italy,  it 
proves  either  a  cruel  scourge  or  the  most  oppres- 
sive of  masters.    A  new  book  on  the  internal  con- 
dition of  Austria  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  well- 
timed  ;  and  a  severe  and  searching  one,  not  un- 
welcome.    The  author  of  that  on  our  table,  is  not 
only  by  birth    an  Austrian   Pole,  but  a    dis- 
carded functionary  of  the  Austrian  government; 
circumstances  which,  were  he  a  more  candid  in- 
quirer than  he  appears,  must,  to  some  extent, 
have  warped    his  judgment,   and    affected  his 
statements.    He  has,  however,  revealed  enough  to 
make  his  English  readers  desirous  that  some  more 
able,  and  less  suspicious  authority  should  lay  open 
to  Europe  the  true  condition  and  tendencies  of  a 
system  of  government,  which,  as  it  exists,  is  an 
incubus  upon  European    civilization.      No  one 
vould  look  to  Young  Ireland,  for  example,  for  a 
faithful  picture  of  the  politicsl  condition  of  either 
England  or  Ireland,  whether  in  outline  or  detail ; 
and  M.  Koubrakeiwicz  must  share  largely  in  those 
national  feelings  and  prejudices  which  would  ren- 
der certain  representations  questionable ;  and  yet 
the  lovers  of  liberty,  and  of  human  improvement, 
must  rejoice  that  Young  Ireland  gives  forth  the 
notes  of  its  obstreperous  trump,  and  in  making 
itself  be  heard  by  England,  compels  the  rest  of 
the  world  to  listen  to  its  tale,  and  sympathize  in 
its  wrongs, however  exaggerated;  and  also  that  an 
angry  Pole,  in  unmeasured  terms,  denounces  Aus- 
trian tyranny. 

The  author  of  **  The  Revelations,"  next  to  the 
Austrian  government,  hates  the  Catholic  religion, 
which  he  seems  to  regard  solely  as  its  degraded 
instrument  in  enslaving  its  ignorant  subjects. 
His  editor  thinks  that  his  detestation  of  the  des- 
potism of  Austria — which  is  carried  to  the  length 
of  bitter  personal  malice  and  petty  spite  -—  makes 
Koubrakeiwicz  too  favourable  to  Russia ;  but  the 
reasons  for  this  belief  wiU  be  easOy  understood  by 
those  who  haye  perused  the  editor  s  own  works  on 
Russia.  It  is  more  to  the  purpose  that  he  pledges 
himself  for  the  accuracy  and  trustworthiness  of  the 
details  giyen  of  the  administration  of  the  Austrian 
government  at  the  present  time.  The  historical 
pictures  and  retrospects,  if  less  faithful,  are  also 
of  less  importance,  as  this  want  may  be  supplied 
from  better  authorities.  The  Austrian  sove- 
reigns, we  are  informed,  take  the  title  of  Kaiser^ 
and  their  wives  that  of  Kaiserinn ;  because  a 
KaUer  is  imagined  to  be  more  powerful  and  abso- 


lute than  even  an  Emperor,  —  because  he  has  a 
right  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  aU  his  subjects, 
while  an  emperor  has  only  such  rights  over  the 
army.  "The  dynasty,"  says  our  author,  "  of 
Habsburg" 

being  onlj  national  for  a  sixth  part  of  the  Empire,  its 
rule  must  necessarily  be  absolute;  and  all  other  forms  of 
govemment,  whether  monarchical  or  democratic,  are 
incompatible  with  its  interest  and  its  existence. 

Hence  we  see  with  what  intelligence  and  subtilty  the 
Kaisers  force  the  temporal  and  spiritual  governments  to 
look  apon  them,  not  only  as  the  centre  of  religious  and 
political  absolutism,  bat  also  as  the  basis  of  monarchies 
m  general. 

All  the  princes  in  Europe  make  pilgrimages  to  Vienna, 
that  they  may  be  introduced  into  the  sanctuary  of  their 
salvation,  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  their  monarchi- 
cal and  absolute  government,  and  led  to  sign  an  act 
which  the  Kaisers  succeed  in  persuading  them  is  useful 
and  necessary  to  the  existence  of  all  monarchs,  but 
which  only  protects  and  guarantees  the  house  of  Habs- 
burg  in  Hungary,  in  Poland,  in  Bohemia,  and  in  Italy. 

According  to  an  organical  statute  of  the  (kmily  of 
Habsburg,  all  the  Anshdukes  are  obliged  to  learn  a 
trade.  The  Kaiser  Francis  the  First  was  a  sealing-wax 
maker  ;  the  present  Kaiser,  Ferdinand  the  First,  is  a 
turner. 

This  statute  is  intended  to  maintain  in  the  fkmily  a 
positive  and  speculating  spirit. 

The  Kaiser  is  the  chief  of  his  fiunily  ;  he  is  obliged  to 
maintain  all  its  legitimate  members :  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  cannot  contract  any  legitimate  marriage 
without  the  consent  of  their  head. 

Alliances  contracted  by  the  Archdukes,  or  Arch- 
duchesses, without  this  consent,  are  called  Morganatic. 
The  children  bom  of  these  unions  bear  the  titles  of 
Barons  or  Baronesses. 

The  Archduke  John  married,  MorganaticaUy,  the 
daughter  of  a  postmaster,  by  whom  he  had  two  little 
barons. 

The  present  Kaiser,  Ferdinand  the  First,  it  is  said, 
displayed,  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  or  twenty  years, 
some  cleverness  and  independence  of  character.  It  was 
presaged  of  him  that,  when  he  became  sovereign,  he 
would  not  follow  the  immutable  system  of  his  father, 
Francis  the  First;  so  much  so  that  he  was  disliked  both 
by  his  father  and  by  Mettemich,  who  were  desirous  that 
Francis  Charles,  the  second  son,  who  inherited  all  the 
systematic  quaUties  of  his  fS&ther,  should  succeed  to  the 
throne. 

The  late  emperor  and  Mettemich  are  represent- 
ed as  having  been  desirous  of  the  death,  if  not  of 
conniving  at  the  assassination  of  the  reigning  Em- 
peror, of  whom  M.  Koubrakeiwicz  relates  many 
gossiping,  and  probably  exaggerated  stories.  The 
ruling  passion  of  Ferdinand,  and  of  every  succes- 
sive Kaiser,  is  the  love  of  gold.  Mammon  is  their 
sole  idol ;  and  the  narrow  and  unphilosophic  spirit 
of  the  Eevekatans  will  be  sufficiently  apparent  from 
the  author's  wholesale  denunciation  of  a  dynasty, 
of  which  each  member  would  seem,  according  to 
him,  to  be  alike  chargeable  with  the  most  insatiable 
avarice  and  sordid  parsimony. 

The  only  passion  they  know,  and  that  which  absorbs 
or  replaces  all  others,  is  the  love  of,  or  rather  the  rapa- 
cious and  insatiable  thirst  for  gold,  which  they  look 
upon  as  their  god,  and  as  the  only  end  and  aim  of  their 
gOTemment  and  conquests.    The  most  wretched  parsi- 


*  By  M.  Koabrakeiwicz,  ex-Austrian  Functionary, 
volumes.    Londoci:  Newby. 
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mony,  carried  to  the  extreme  of  sordid  aTarice,  is  only 
the  consequence  of  this  predilection. 

The  Kaisers  themselves  keep  the  key  of  their  trea- 
sures; they  alone  know  the  sam-total  of  the  millions 
hidden  in  their  cellars. 

Fancy  an  emperor  of  Austria  sitting  all  day, 
and  every  day,  locked  up  in  a  cellar,  counting 
and  gloating  over  his  gold.  The  picture  belongs 
to  the  primitive  times  described  in  the  nursery 
rhyme :  — 

The  king's  in  his  closet,  counting  his  money ; 

The  (Queen's  in  her  chamber,  eating  bread  and  honey. 

M.  Koubrakeiwicz  draws  comparisons  between 
the  Russian  and  Turkish  governments,  and  that 
of  Austria,  very  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
latter,  at  least  as  regards  the  provinces  and  de- 
pendencies of  each  of  these  despotic  states,  lie 
sees  nothing  mild,  nothing  kindly  in  the  boasted 
paternal  despotism  of  the  Kaisers,  whose  fostering 
indulgence,  it  may  readily  be  admitted,  seldom 
extends  beyond  the  German  provinces.  There  is 
some  truth  in  the  following  remarks :  — 

The  absolutism  of  the  Kaisers  is  palliated  and  upheld 
by  the  censored  German  press,  which,  whilst  it  reproves 
the  Austrian  dominion  in  Germany,  as  tyrannical  and 
unpopular,  believes  it  to  be  a  duty  to  call  it  paternal 
towards  foreigners.  The  Kaisers  in  Germanizing  Bo- 
hemia, Moravia,  Silesia,  Poland,  Hungary,  Transylvania, 
Croatia,  Italy,  &c. — in  subjecting  more  than  thirty 
millions  of  foreigners  to  the  yoke,  thereby  serving  and 
defending  the  integrity  of  the  Germanic  Empire,  and 
the  despotism  of  its  princes,  whilst  at  the  same  time  ex- 
tending the  Germanic  territory,  language,  and  servile 
spirit,  appears  to  merit  the  gratitude  of  all  Teutons. 
The  German  Austrians  are  proud  of  the  dominion  of 
their  masters  over  foreign  nations,  vrithout  reflecting 
that  they  themselves  are  the  first  enslaved,  forming  only 
an  abject  dulocracy,  whilst  these  foreigners  serve  their 
masters  as  instruments  to  keep  them  in  the  degrading 
servitude  in  which  they  linger,  and  the  spoil  which  their 
masters  tear  from  the  stranger,  serving  only  to  increase 
the  means  of  the  despotism  oppressing  them. 

As  our  author  can  see  nothing  whatever  either 
good  or  great  in  the  house  of  Uabsburg,  from  its 
mean  alleged  origin  to  the  present  hour,  very 
little  of  his  retrospect  is  worthy  of  notice.  The 
general  character  of  what  he  avers  Austrian 
policy  now  is,  and  always  has  been,  is  enough  for 
us ;  and,  besides,  what  does  not  apply  to  every  epoch 
of  Austrian  history  is  far  from  being  untrue  of 
its  reoent  periods.  The  passage  shows  the  animus, 
and  affords  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  general 
style  of  the  work. 

The  historical  fact  which  merits  the  attention  of  the 
whole  world,  and  which  has  struck  few  investigators,  is 
the  connexion,  premeditated  and  foreseen,  between  the 
events  realized  in  181 4,  and  1815^  as  being  natural  effects 
of  facts  accomplished  in  1810,  their  determining  causes. 

The  friendship  of  German  Princes  had  always  been 
found  more  dangerous  and  disastrous  to  France  and  its 
sovereigns,  than  their  enmity. 

After  a  thousand  combats  lost,  the  vanquished  and 
humbled  Kaiser  changed  his  policy. 

From  the  most  implacable  enemy,  which  he  was,  he 
all  at  once  became,  in  appearance,  the  stanchest  friend, 
the  nearest  relative  of  Napoleon. 

As  it  has  been  said,  '^  amongst  the  baggage  taken  by 
assault  from  the  Capital  of  Vienna,  Napoleon  found  the 
Archduchess  Maria  Louisa,"  daughter  of  the  Kaiser;  he 
repudiated  Josephine,  his  guardian  angel,  and  married 
the  Archduchess,  the  devoted  political  instrument  of 


Austria,  and  the  cause  of  his  degradation,  and  of  the 
humiliation  of  France. 

It  would  be  wholly  to  misunderstand  the  natoR  of 
man,  to  suppose  that  a  ranquished  enemy  could  so 
readily  become  the  sincere  friend  of  his  oonqaeror. 

It  was  self-deception  to  imagine  that  the  H&bibugi 
were  not  seeking  the  means  of  revenging  their  humilii- 
tion,  or  that  they  sincerely  gave  up  their  alliance  with 
England. 

In  Paris  there  was  a  great  rejoicing  over  tins 
marriage,  whioh  was  looked  upon  as  the  ultimate  ud 
consolidating  result  of  the  victories  obtained,  and  u 
establishing  French  supremacy  on  an  unshakeable  baBJL 
There  was  rejoicing  also  in  Vienna  over  this  '^  n^^'i- 
lianee,**  which  was  looked  upon  as  a  necessary  sacrifice, 
as  a  political  embryo,  which  was  only  engendered  vilh 
the  view  of  undermining  the  power  of  France,  of  bnsg- 
ing  about  her  fall,  and  of  raising  Austria,  and  with  ba 
despotism. 

Germans  were  heard.  Immediately  after  this  marria^. 
to  predict  the  downfal  of  Napoleon,  and  the  rub  o( 
Fnuice,  so  fiUly  were  they  convinced  that  this  maniife 
was  only  a  snare  on  the  part  of  their  Kainr.    .   .  . 

Buonaparte,  as  a  simple  French  citizen,  repr^eata* 
tive  and  chief  of  the  generous  French  Nation,  was  tht 
first  captain  in  the  world,  the  first  French  citizen,  and 
in.some  measure  the  defender  of  all  the  oppressed.  Inhii 
enterprises  he  consulted  only  his  own  intelligence  aad 
the  welfare  of  France — ^his  country;  he  distrusted  all 
princes  crowned  by  the  grace  of  God;  and  was  erer  on 
his  guard. 

£i  son-in-law  to  the  Kaiser,  ennobled,  metamorpbooed, 
and  received  within  the  pale  of  German  ari8tocraey,he 
consulted  aristocratic  appearances,  consulted  hii  owa 
interests,  personal  and  dynastic;  consented  to  restnia 
France  within  its  former  boundaries  under  Lonis  the 
Sixteenth,  providing  he  was  left  upon  his  Imperal 
throne.  He  became  the  mere  paladin  of  his  wife,  ud 
sank  into  the  position  of  the  last  of  legitimate  piineo. 
To  obtain  their  simulated  oonfidenoe,  he  was  obli^  t* 
accord  his  own  sincere  confidence;  to  render  binuelf 
worthy  of  being  their  chief,  or  even  their  equal,  he  wai 
obliged  to  become  the  champion  of  sovereigns,  to  snrrooad 
himself  with  clergy,  and  be  the  faithful  companion  aad 
zealous  defender  of  all  despots. 

After  this  marriage  he  appeared  no  more  the  na* 
quisher  of  Jena,  of  Austerlitz  and  of  Wagran. 

His  genius  was  effaced,  because  he  ceased  after  it  to 
exist,  or  to  combat  in  that  democratic  element  wfaicli 
constituted  the  strength  of  the  French  Nation.   .   .  • 

The  Austrian  monarchy  having  been  re-estabh^ 
in  its  ancient  splendour,  and  the  ArchdncheM  ttaria 
Louise  having  played  her  part,  She  returned  to  TieoBii 
to  receive  from  the  holy  alliance,  the  Duchy  of  Parma, 
as  a  recompense  for  her  generous  devotion.  ITo  proT^ 
that  her  marriage  vrith  Napoleon  was  a  mere  dipleaitic 
affair,  she  sent  him,  when  at  the  Island  of  Elba,  an  ad 
of  divorce.  The  ennobled  Napoleon  had  not  saiBdeat 
pride,  moral  courage,  or  self-love,  to  repay  contempt  by 
contempt.  He  had  boldly  demanded  a  divorce  £roai 
the  chaste  and  virtuous  Joeephine,  the  French  citiieness, 
whose  love  was  past  all  proof,  and  vHio  died  ofe^ 
whelmed  by  grief  at  the  misfortunes  which  fell  en  her 
ex-husband;  yet  he  refused  to  accept  the  divorce  froa 
the  Austrian  subject  Maria  Louise,  who  demised  bio, 
and  who  was  so  anxious  to  offer  her  charms  to  another. 

Alexander  the  Great  perished  a  victim  to  his  d^ 
bauoheries;  Charles  the  Twelfth  to  his  gttnns 
temerity;  Napoleon  suocumbed  to  his  insolent  prida. 

Some  fiunt  indications,  on  the  part  of  the 
Austrian  government^  of  a  recognition  of  the  £nt 
principles  of  political  economy,  is^  by  our  anthor, 
represented  as  disregard  to  the  interests  of  its  own 
subjects.  Many  very  ardent  lovers  of  freedom 
would,  we  imagine,  rejoice  to  see  England,  in  ooe 
respect,  in  the  evil  condition  in  which  Austria  if 
placed ; — that  is,  with  a  government  studions  of 
economy,  levying  taxes  mainly  on  the  rich  or  on 
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property,  and  quite  free  of  debt.  How  many 
years  behind  the  time  most  the  man  be  who  b^ 
lieyes  ^' That,  in  constitutional  monarchies,  the  very 
soul  of  finance  is  the  system  of  debt ;  while  the 
soTzl  of  absolutism  is  economy."  This  tenet  will 
hardly  cure  the  British  people  of  their  ^*  ignorant 
impatience  of  taxation."  But  the  economy  of  the 
ludsers  is  carried  so  far  as  to  impeach  their 
honesty ;  of  which  fact  we  have  tlUs  amusing 
illustration :  -— 

Money  being  the  sole  aim  of  the  internal  and  external 
policy  of  the  Emperon,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  employ 
any  means  for  its  acquisition,  or  in  their  endeayonn  to 
economize  it. 

The  arriyal  of  the  Emperor  in  Gallicia  was  announced 
BOTeral  months  preyiously.  A  month  beforehand  the 
hostel  of  the  Black  Eagle  at  Jaroslau,  where  the  Em- 
peror and  his  suite  were  to  sup,  sleep,  and  breakfast, 
was  ordered  to  be  prepared  for  the  occasion. 

The  goremor  gaye  the  order  to  the  captain  of  the 
district,  he  again  to  the  burgomaster,  and  finally  the 
burgomaster  to  Madame  Piekoa,  (the  landlady  of  the 
hotel,  a  widow  with  fiye  young  children,)  to  embellish 
and  refurnish  her  hotel  for  the  reception  of  the  august 
guests. 

Madame  Piekna  was  unanimously  congratulated  by 
her  fellow-citizens  on  this  distinction. 

It  was  eyen  currently  reported  that  his  Majesty  had 
chosen  this  hotel  in  preference  to  any  other,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  this  poor  widow,  whose  fortune  was  in 
a  bad  state,  and  who  was  deploring  the  death  of  her 
husband;  this  was  the  more  readily  belieyed,  that  she 
was  generally  known  for  her  piety  and  exemplary  exer- 
cise of  the  duties  of  the  Catholic  religion.  A  fortnight 
before  the  arrival  of  his  majesty,  the  hotel  was  sur- 
rounded by  police,  cavalry,  and  infantry — ^no  one  was 
allowed  to  enter.  Madame  Piekna  did  not  hesitate  at 
any  expense,  and  caused  all  the  embellishments  to  be 
executed  which  had  been  recommended  by  the  burgo- 
master, engineer,  and  captain  of  the  Circle.  At  last,  on 
the  day  named,  his  majesty,  accompanied  by  M.  Metter- 
nich  and  a  numerous  suite  of  courtiers,  arrived,  supped, 
slept,  breakfasted,  paid  twenty-five  fiorins  (three  pounds 
sterling,)  and  left  for  Leopol.  Madame  Piekna  went 
to  the  burgomaster,  and  threatened  to  bring  him  before 
the  judge  as  answerable  for  the  expense  and  loss  which 
the  Kaiser's  risit  had  occasioned  her.  The  burgomaster 
had  the  Order  of  the  Court  of  the  Circle  read  to  her. 
She  addressed  herself  to  the  Court  of  the  Circle,  which 
proved  to  her  that  it  had  only  acted  in  conformity  with 
the  command  of  the  gubemium;  and  lastly,  applied  to 
the  Emperor  himself,  and  was  informed  that  she  had 
the  right  of  citing  the  imperial  treasury  before  a  court 
composed  of  the  creatures  of  the  Emperor.  The 
poor  widow  was  consequently  ruined  and  reduced  to 
beggary. 

The  emperors  being  absolute  masters  over  the  fortunes 
of  their  subjects,  are  at  great  pains  to  induce  foreign 
princes  to  visit  Vienna,  to  take  the  baths  of  Karlsbad, 
and  to  spend  their  money  liberally.  They  have  more 
interest  than  constitutional  governments  generally,  in 
making  advantageous  treaties  of  commerce;  they  are 
less  inclined  to  make  concessions  than  constitutional  go- 
▼emments,  because,  although  always  appearing  to  act 
for  the  interests  of  their  subjects,  they  only  do  so  in 
reality  for  their  own. 

All  the  money  earned,  by  their  subjects,  fi^m 
strangers,  finds  its  way  little  by  little  into  their 
treasury,  whence  it  only  emerges  in  times  of  the  utmost 
necessity. 

So  the  Austrian  despotic  goyemment,  according 
to  our  author,  encourages  free  trade  for  its  own 
sinister  objects !  The  spiteful  gossip  of  the  book 
is  a  distinguishing  feature ;  but  little  of  that  may 
suffice;  and)    in    the  following  picture  of  the 


wretched  condition  of  the  Jewa  and  peasants  of 
Austrian  Poland,  there  may  be  too  much  truth. 

The  Polono  Austrian  nobility  is  sufficiently  attached 
to  the  House  of  Habsburg,  because,  firstly,  the  Kaisers 
easily  grant  the  title  of  Count,  in  consideration  of  the 
payment  of  a  tax  of  six  thousand  fiorins,  (about  six 
hundred  pounds;)  and  secondly,  because  they  maintain 
more  strictly  the  Eobot  (or  service  due  from  peasants  to 
their  lords)  of  the  Polish  peasantry,  than  other  absolute 
monarchies. 

The  Polono  Austrian  Counts  showed  frequent  signs 
of  respect  towards  tha  Kaiser  Francis,  particularly 
during  his  journey  through  Gallicia  in  1817.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  Kaiser  Francis,  like  almost  all  the 
first-born  of  the  House  of  Habsburg,  had  a  falling  under 
lip,  a  wide  mouth,  the  head  bowed  towards  the  chest, 
and  hollow  cheeks  and  eyes. 

The  disciples  of  Plato,  to  imitate  their  chief  and 
master,  affected  to  have  round  shoulders  ;  and  in  Ethio- 
pia, when  the  sovereign  had  any  deformity  the  courtiers 
maimed  themselves  to  resemble  him. 

A  few  Austriaoo-polish  Counts,  not  wishing  to  appear 
less  civilized  than  the  Ethiopians,  affected  in  1817,  and 
subsequently,  a  falling  lip,  gaping  mouth,  and  lowered 
head ;  though  their  zeal  and  devotedness  did  not  lead 
them  quite  so  far  as  to  make  them  hollow  their  eyes 

and  cheeks 

In  Gallicia  the  wretchedness  of  the  Burghers,  Jews, 
and  particularly  of  the  peasantry,  surpasses  all  that  can 
be  conceived.  The  Polish  peasants  can  afford  even 
black  bread  only  during  three  or  four  months  of  the 
year :  they  live  the  remainder  of  the  time  on  potatoes, 
with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  months  in  the  Spring  ; 
when  driven  to  subsist  on  green  meat,  extreme  priva- 
tion renders  these  poor  wretches  sallow,  their  bodies 
swell,  and  fever  carries  away  thousands,  particularly 
children  and  aged  persons,  every  year.  Out  of  a 
hundred  children  bom,  at  least  sixty  die  before  the 
age  of  six,  and  it  is  rare  in  Gallicia  to  see  a  peasant 
seventy  years  of  age.  At  the  same  time  Gallicia  pro- 
duces three  times  as  much  corn  as  would  properly  sup- 
port its  population,  which  amounts  to  upwards  of  four 
millions  ;  but  the  taxes  are  so  high,  and  money  is  so 
scarce,  that  very  often  the  whole  crop  does  not  suffice 
to  pay  the  Kaiser  his  direct  taxes. 

The  wily  German  has  taken  for  basis  of  taxation 
the  price  of  corn  in  1792,  because  there  was  at  that 
time  much  more  money  than  at  present,  and  that  the 
price  of  corn  was  higher  on  account  of  the  war. 

Thus  the  peasants  and  the  lords  themselves  pay  the 
direct  taxes  at  the  rate  of  eight  shillings  the  hectolitre  ; 
but  when  the  government  seizes  corn  in  payment  of 
taxes,  it  sells  it  at  the  rate  of  tenpence,  or  even  as  low 
as  fivepence  for  the  same  measure. 

The  grower,  that  he  may  be  able  to  satisfy  the  impe- 
perial  rapacity,  is  allowed  to  export,  that  He  may  find 
money  abroad.  A  year  of  plenty  and  a  full  crop  does 
not  alleviate  the  misery  of  the  agriculturists,  because 
then  either  the  price  of  com  diminishes,  or  the  Kaiser 
increases  the  rate  of  taxation. 

A  Polish  nobleman,  who  has  but  a  single  village,  con- 
sisting of  forty  or  fifty  peasants'  huts,  with  three  or  four 
thousand  acres,  with  mills,  ponds,  and  public-houses 
upon  them,  is  often  not  able  to  pay  the  schooling  of  his 
two  sons. 

Out  of  one  hundred  proprietors  the  property  of  ninety 
is  seized,  sequestered,  or  eventually  sold  to  pay  the 
taxes. 

The  turnpikes  in  Austria  are  not,  in  reality, 
more  severely  oppressive  than  that  local  system 
which,  in  Wales,  lately  stirred  up  Rebecca  and  her 
daughters. 

The  following  extract  goes  far  to  expkin  the 
fact  of  the  peasantry  lending  themselves  as  ready 
and  willing  instruments  in  those  horrible  outrages 
which  have  lately  made  the  Austrian  government 
the  reproach  of  European  civilization. 
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The  AQBirian  yoke  fbll  most  heaTiIy  on  tiie  pettants 
and  bnrghen. 

The  substance  of  the  befehl  of  1786,  which  regulates 
until  the  present  day  the  mutual  intercourse  of  landlords 
and  peasants,  is  as  follows : — 

Firstly,  the  peasants  must  work  gratis  for  their  lord. 
This  forced  labour,  called  robot,  is  stipulated  at  three 
days  at  most  per  week.  If  the  peasant  possess  a  plough, 
a  wagon,  and  a  team,  he  must  furnish  a  wagon,  team, 
and  two  men,  exclusiye  of  the  three  days'  weekly  labour. 
The  peasants  who  have  neither  cottages  nor  land,  and 
who  live  on  the  lands  merely  as  tenants,  work  only 
twelve  days  a  year. 

The  befehl  fixes  the  duration  of  this  labour  from  sun- 
rise to  sunset. 

Those  subject  to  forced  labour,  work,  therefore,  in 
summer,  more  than  seventeen  hours  a  day.  They  are 
only  allowed  one  hour's  rest;  and  as  they  must  present 
themselves  every  evening  to  the  agent,  called  eeonome, 
to  obtain  his  counter-mark,  and  rise  long  before  dawn, 
particularly  when  the  seignorial  lands  are  far  from  their 
cottages,  they  cannot  in  such  cases  obtain  more  than 
three  or  four  hours  rest  at  the  utmost. 

Every  year  the  Polish  proprietors  in  a  body  present 
a  petition  to  the  Kaiser,  praying  him  to  concede  four 
days  a  week  forced  labour  during  harvest  time. 

The  Kaiser  always  grants  the  fourth  day,  and  he 
makes  them  pay  for  this  concession  six  kreutzes  (five- 
pence)  per  team  with  the  labourers. 

The  Kaiser  is  thus  interested  in  the  maintenance  of 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  forced  labour,  because  he 
divides  the  profit  vrith  the  lords,  or  rather  he  absorbs  it 
altogether. 

The  lords  are  only  imperial  jailers,  and  only  possess 
the  right  of  striking  with  impunity  the  Polish  labourers. 
They  are  obliged  to  pay,  firstly,  to  the  Kaiser,  under 
the  head  of  seignorial  tax,  as  much  as  eighty  per  cent, 
of  produce  of  the  forced  labour;  and,  secondly,  to  main- 
tain at  their  own  expense  two  functionaries,  a  justiciary 
and  mandatarius,  whom  without  forced  labour  the 
Kaiser  would  be  obliged  to  pay  out  of  the  state  revenue. 
Secondly,  the  lords  who  beat  or  ill-treat  their  peasants, 
pay  to  the  Kaiser  a  fine  of  tenpenoe  for  each  blow  given. 
This  fine  is  itself  a  sort  of  tax. 

To  take  away  from  the  lords  the  desire  of  ill-treating 
their  peasants,  it  was  proposed  to  the  Kaiser  to  grant 
the  peasantry  permission  to  defend  themselves,  or  to 
raise  the  fine  to  ten  fiorins  per  blow  :  **  But  then  the 
lords  will  not  ill-treat  their  peasants  at  all,  and  my 
treasury  will  gain  nothing,"  answered  the  good  Kaiser. 
Besides,  the  concession  to  the  proprietors  of  the  right  of 
striking  their  peasantry  on  the  payment  of  tenpence  per 
blow,  has  the  appearance  of  a  prohibition,  but  a  Jesuiti- 
cal one,  very  likely  to  foment  hatred  between  the  peas- 
ant and  his  lord,  and  to  keep  the  labourers,  who  still 
preserve,  and  indeed  chiefly  constitute  Polish  nation- 
ality, in  a  state  of  degradation.  The  cruelty  of  the 
Polish  lords  to  their  peasantry  surpasses  all  that  can  be 
imagined. 

The  Polish  kanczuk  is  more  cruel  than  the  Russian 
knout  or  German  stock.  The  lords  and  their  agents 
tear  out  their  ears,  put  out  their  eyes,  shave  their  heads 
with  reaping  hooks,  break  their  ribs,  their  arms,  their 
teeth,  and  ill-treat  them  with  blows  of  the  fist,  stock, 
and  kanczuk.  The  Polish  noblemen,  Andrew  Nowak- 
owski,  John  Szeptycki,  and  others,  surpassed  in  cruelty 
the  most  savage  brigands. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  for  some  time 
past  a  reconciliation  is  beginning  to  take  place  between 
the  lords  and  peasantry;  humanity  is  beginning  to  dawn 
even  in  Austrian  Poland. 

Thirdly,  the  Polish  peasantry  pay  to  the  Kaiser  a 
direct  tax  on  the  lands  which  they  possess  and  cultivate 
for  their  own  account.  Without  taking  into  account 
the  forced  labour  and  tithe  they  pay  already,  they  are 
in  the  distribution  of  taxation  looked  upon  and  rated  as 
free  proprietors. 

The  Roflsian  editor  of  the  work,  in  a  foot-note, 
alleges  that  the  Austrian  goyemment  has  begun 


of  late  to  dread  the  good  understand  growing 
np  between  the  peasantry  and  their  lords. 

Happier,  in  one  respect,  than  Irish  serfs,  the 
Polish  lords  have  no  right  to  drive  away  tk 
peasants  if  they  perform  the  service  of  compulsory 
labour  exacted  of  them.  Now,  the  Irish  peasant, 
though  he  pay  the  stipulated  rent  of  his  little 
farm,  or  potatoe  con-acre,  to  the  last  farthing,  may 
be  driven  out  at  the  pleasure  of  his  lord.  In  social 
privation,  the  peasantry  of  both  countries  are  is 
nearly  the  same  miserable  condition. 

The  peasantry,  and  in  general  all  servants,  tm 
those  of  noblemen,  and  all  workmen,  have  neither  b«)s, 
coverings,  nor  pillows. 

They  cover  themselves  at  night  with  the  dotbes 
which  they  wear  in  the  day  time :  a  little  straw  verm 
them  as  a  mattress. 

Austrian  Poland  does  not  want  either  wool,  cloth,  v 
leather;  but  the  paternal  government  forces  the  iofaiK- 
tants  to  work  for  exportation,  and  not  for  their  im 
necessities  or  benefit.  The  oostume  of  a  Polish  peuaat 
consists,  in  summer,  of  a  shirt  and  troosers  of  cwst 
canvass,  completed  by  a  peculiar  hat  of  wheaten  ori^e 
straw.  In  winter,  the  peasants  wear  above  the  shirt » 
brown  woollen  felt  seamless  wrapper,  a  sheepskin  ap, 
and  thin  cow-hide  boots.  The  wealthiest  array  tbeo- 
selves  in  sheepskins  in  this  season.  The  kitchen  uten- 
sils consist  of  two  or  three  pots  in  baked  clay,  one  or 
two  earthen  pans,  a  tripod,  and  a  few  spoons  in  comaa 
wood. 

This  is  the  state  of  three  millions  five  hundzed  thoc- 
sand  Austrian  Polish  peasants,  who  are,  without  qae- 
tion,  more  unfortunate  than  the  Prussian  or  Rosas 
peasants,  more  miserable  than  the  negroes  brongbl  ^ 
or  sold  in  Africa. 

We  have  mentioned  the  bitter  feeling  with 
which  M.  Koubrakeiwicz  regards  Catholicism  in 
general,  and  that  of  Austria  in  particular.  Thei? 
is,  however,  something  wholesome  in  his  bitter- 
ness. After  a  few  liberal  and  sensible  introd^^ 
tory  remarks  on  the  nature  and  leading  character- 
istics of  genuine  Christianity,  he  proceeds:— 

The  celebrated  philosopher  Kant  thus  defines  religios : 
— ''  lUliaion  is  ndhing  more  than  M0  legislatum  ofrw 
acting  through  the  moral  fedin^  ariiing  from  tk  «^ 
produced  id^a  of  Ood,  injluencin^  the  human  viU  Hif^ 
fit  its  duties:* 

Religion  is  one  of  the  four  agents  which  the  temponl 
government  employs,  in  order  easily  to  goren  the 
people. 

The  Christian  religion  in  general,  and  the  Catholic 
more  particularly,  is  a  true  religion,  because  it  ba£  for 
basis  the  existence  of  one  Grod  and  eternal  life,  as  weQ 
as  the  object  of  rendering  man  virtuous;  but  the  £eel^ 
siastioal,  Catholic,  and  A-Catholic  governments,  aod 
their  policy,  are  destructive  to  liberty,  and  conseqaeotl; 
to  the  virtue  of  the  people;  because  these  oligarehicai  or 
papistical  governments,  being  absolute  and  not  eoaost* 
ing  from  the  people,  treat  and  look  upon,  and  nse,  ^ 
their  servile  instrument,  that  God  whose  Will  and  pre- 
cepts can  only  be  truly  manifested  through  the  voice  ei 
multitudes — toxpopuli  wx  I>ei. 

The  newspapers  in  the  interest  of  the  absolute  throee^^ 
and  the  priests  themselves,  who  complain  that  ooraL' 
are  becoming  weak  and  corrupt,  and  that  religion  is  sot 
observed,  confess  and  establish  their  own  inefflcaoM* 
inaptitude,  smd  the  pernicious  influence  of  their  boiy 
policy  and  of  their  forms  of  worship,  which  no  loB|«r 
keep  pace  with  the  civilization  of  the  age. 

lliere  are  in  Catholic  conntries  thousands  of  priest^ 
pulpits,  and  confessionals,  which  cost  the  people  bu** 
lions;  and  these  priests,  well  fed  and  paid,  prociaiB  o 
the  face  of  the  world  that  morals  are  corropt,  aad  t»J 
there  is  no  religion.  It  is,  therefore,  now  the  duty  «i 
the  temporal  government  aud  of  those  legislatiTc  bodies 
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corapoMd  of  fiithen  of  funilies,  and  oonseqnenily  more 
intarestedy  than  the  anmftrried  priests,  in  the  happiness 
and  Tirtne  of  legitimate  posterity,  and  in  the  eternal 
life  of  their  ooontry,  to  deliberate,  discuss,  and  decide, 
in  the  name  of  the  people^ — ^that  is  to  say,  of  Grod, — ^not 
on  religion,  or  the  necessity  of  worshipping  God,  bat 
upon  the  mode  in  which  He  shall  be  wor^pped;  on  the 
necessity,  the  number,  marriage,  or  celibacy  of  the 
priests;  on  the  form  of  the  ecclesiastical  goTemment;on 
the  authority  and  power  of  priests  operating  such 
miracles  as  condemning  or  absolring  sins;  on  the  pre- 
sent necessity  or  utility  of  auricular  confession,  instituted 
in  the  fourteenth  century;  on  analogy  and  connexion 
existing  on  the  one  hand  between  religion  and  its  chief 
end,  morality;  and  on  the  other,  upon  the  authority  of 
the  priests  arising  from  secret  reyelation,  and  disap- 
proTed  by  the  public  reyelation  of  God. 

In  Austria  all  forms  of  worship,  and  all  the  attribu- 
tion of  the  priests,  depend  upon  the  good-will  of  the 
Kaiser. 

Crime  and  fklsehood  only  have  cause  to  hide  them- 
selves and  tremble  when  reason  speaks.  The  Christian 
religion  does  not  fear,  but,  on  the  contrary,  seeks 
enlightenment  or  liberty  of  the  press. 

Thus,  M.  Koubrakeiwicz  improYes  upon  us. 
The  jealousy  which,  according  to  recent  rumours, 
the  Austrian  government  is  displaying  at  the 
liberality  of  the  new  Pope,  Pius  IX.,  may  be  more 
easily  accounted  for,  if  we  are  to  believe  that  the 
Kaiaer  wishes  to  be  himself  the  Pope  of,  at  least, 
his  own  subjects. 

The  Kaiser  is  the  visible  head  of  all  religions  and 
sects  in  his  empire.  To  accustom  his  clergy  and  sub- 
jects to  look  upon  him  and  venerate  him  as  pope,  he 
exercises  the  ftinctions  of  pope. 

Amongst  other  things,  he  washes,  himself,  every  Holy 
Thursday,  the  feet  of  his  twelve  apostles;  and  by  a 
happy  innovation,  inspired  by  revelation  and  approved 
of  by  the  Jesuits  and  other  gallant  priests,  his  wife,  the 
Kaiserinn,  washes  the  feet  of  twelve  feminine  apostles. 
The  authors  of  this  last  innovation  are  the  Kaiser 
Francis  First  and  his  virier  Mettemich. 

Both  from  being  a  liberal  and  a  good  hater  of 
Catholic  priests  in  general,  and  of  all  Kaisers  and 
Jesuits  in  particular,  our  author  is  favourable  to 
the  Austrian  Protestants;  and  his  account  of  Pro- 
testantism in  Austria  is  really  interesting,  as  Pro- 
testant Europe  knows  less  of  that  country  than 
even  of  Turkey  or  Russia. 

The  Evangelical  or  Protestant  religion  is  professed 
by  Germans  established  in  Poland,  and  protected  by  the 
government. 

It  has  its  ministers,  who  are  all  married,  and  equal 
amongst  themselves.  They  do  not  assume  the  power  of 
iransubstantiation.  All  the  evangelical  ministers  of 
the  Austrian  Empire  depend  upon  the  Evangelical  Con- 
sistory, which  has  its  seat  at  Vienna. 

The  doors  of  their  places  of  worship  may  not  open 
into  public  streets. 

All  members  of  Protestant  congregations  can  read, 
write,  and  reckon. 

Their  schools  are  directed  and  superintended  by  the 
pastors  themselves. 

The  evangelical  religion  requires  that  every  believer 
should  be  able  to  read  and  interpret  the  gospel  of  his 
own  accord. 

I  was  employed  two  years  in  the  office  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  at  the  gnbemium,and  we  received  no  complaints 
or  denunciations  on  the  part  of  ministers  against  their 
flocks  relative  to  religion ;  on  the  other  hand,  M.  Ziegler, 
ex-Jesuit,  Catholic  Bishop  of  Tamow,  and  M.  Patocki, 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Przemysl,  loaded  us  with 
complaints  against  their  flocks,  and  even  against  the 
subordinate  priests. 

The  congregations  and  priests  made  reprisals. 

A  priest  who  had  been  perseonted  and  denounced  by 
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his  bishop,  for  living  in  the  manied  state  with  a  pom- 
padour called  housekeeper,  as  is  nearly  univenally 
practised  in  Austria,  denounced,  out  of  revenge,  amongst 
other  complaints  to  the  gubemium,  that  his  lordship 
Patocki  was  member  of  a  fiunily  of  a  nomade  and  vaga- 
bond tribe,  which  is  called  in  Polish,  Cygan,  and  in 
German,  Zigeuner,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  robbers; 
unfortunately  his  lordship,  to  whom  this  complaint  was 
communicated,  could  not  give  satisfactory  explanation 
to  the  gubemium.  His  physiognomy,  accent,  bearing, 
and  character  gave  considerable  plausibility  to  the 
priest's  accusation.  To  prevent  the  scandal  which  might 
have  ensued,  his  lordship  was  recalled  to  Vienna  by 
the  Aulic  chancellary.  M.  Ziegler,  confessor  to  the 
Empress  Mother,  who  used  to  denounce  in  a  mass  all 
patriotic  and  honest  Poles,  met  with  the  same  fate. 

In  the  account  given  of  the  Jews  of  Gallicia,  we 
hope  that  by  "  the  more  fervent  Christians,*'  our 
author  does  not  mean  the  Evangelical,  whom  alone 
he  honours  with  the  name  of  "  Christians." 

The  Israelites,  the  number  of  whom  in  Gallicia 
amounts  to  300,000,  have  their  synagogues  and  priests 
called  Rabbis,  distributed  according  to  the  parishes. 
During  his  journey  through  that  province  in  1817,  the 
Kaiser  Francis  successively  risited  all  Catholic  and 
A-Catholic  churches.  On  entering  the  Jewish  synagogue 
the  Kaiser  uncovered  himself;  but  it  was  remarked  to 
him  that  the  Jews  remained  with  their  heads  covered ; 
the  Kaiser  then  covered  himself,  presented  himself 
before  an  altar  prepared  for  him,  and  assisted  at  the 
Jewish  ceremony  for  more  than  three  quarters  of  an 
hour.  The  greater  part  praised  this  conduct  of  their 
sovereign,  and  said  that  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  ought 
to  imitate  this  example;  that  all  religions,  Jewish, 
German,  Anglican,  Roman,  or  Greek,  may  be  equally 
good;  and  that  God  understands  all  languages:  but  the 
more  fervent  Christians  were  shocked,  and  the  report 
was  even  spread  that  the  Habsburgs  were  of  Jewish 
origin;  that  they  emigrated  from  Africa  in  the  ninth  or 
tenth  century,  and  established  themselves  as  traders  in 
Switzerland,  where  they  became  rich  and  acquired  the 
favour  of  the  German  sovereigns,  who  made  them 
counts 

All  the  Christian  priests  receive  salaries  from  the 
government :  the  archbishops  receive  £600,  bishops 
£400,  canons  £100  a-year;  the  curates  from  £30  to 
£40,  and  the  vicars  from  £14  to  £20  a-year.  All  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops,  and  most  of  the  canons  and 
curates  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  tithes,  and  possess  towns 
and  villages  subject  to  the  robot.  The  Roman  Catholic 
archbishop  of  Leopol  eigoys  a  clear  income  of  £8000 
per  annum. 

The  government  only  pays  to  the  clergy  the  portion 
which  is  wanting  to  make  up  the  above-mentioned 
salaries.  The  ti^es,  forced  labour,  voluntary  offerings 
of  the  parishoners,  such  as  bread,  honey,  payment  for 
masses,  marriages,  and  burials,  fees,  &c.  &c.,  are  reckoned 
up  in  a  niggardly  manner  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Circles,  estimated  higher  than  the  real  value,  and  sub- 
tracted ftrom  the  incomes  of  the  clergy. 

M.  Michelet,  or  M.  Quinet,  could  not  be  more 
severe  upon  the  Jesuits,  than  our  ex-functionary ; 
and  if  his  statements  are  to  be  implicitly  received, 
there  is  abundant  cause  for  his  attack  on  this 
restless  and  encroaching  fraternity.  We  give 
merely  the  concluding  paragraphs. 

In  order  to  finish  with  the  Jesuits,  and  bring  forward 
the  last  proof  of  these  dependants  of  Habsburg,  I  will 
add,  that  they  were  hostile  to  the  Popes  and  to  the 
liberal  sovereigns,  whom  they  called  tyrants,  but  were 
never  seriously  opposed  to  the  Kaisers. 

The  Jesuits  leave  in  peace  the  non-Romanist  Germans 
in  Poland  and  Germany,  and  attack  Switzerland  and 
France,  to  the  advantage  of  their  occult  master,  the 
Kaiser. 

Every  year  the  Austrian  government  selects  the  most 
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docile  and  obedient  amon^t  tfae  pnpila  of  the  second 
year  of  philosophy  who  are  aspiring  to  the  ecclesiastical 
state,  and  sends  them  to  Vienna  to  study  hierology, 
called  theology. 

They  are  then  moulded  and  metamorphosed  into  good 
Austrian  serrants,  and  enlightened  as  to  the  real 
sources  and  foundations  of  all  religions  and  reyelations. 
It  is  from  amongst  these  ecclesiastics  that  Austria 
exclusiTely  chooses  her  professors  of  theology^gymnastics, 
and  the  faculties ;  her  missionaries,  canons,  and  more 
particularly  bishops  and  archbishops. 

Thanks  to  this  system  the  Austrian  prelates  and 
priests  are  generally  conyinced  that  all  their  spiritual 
authority  rests  on  the  absolute  temporal  authority  of  the 
Kaiser. 

After  the  inyasion  of  Poland  by  the  Anstrians  the 
Polish  priests  wished  to  remain  independent  as  ihey 
were  at  the  time  of  the  Polish  republic. 

The  agents  of  the  philosophic  Kaiser,  Joseph  II.,  asked 
them  if  they  did  not  require  the  protection  of  the 
temporal  goyemment  in  their  spiritual  functions. 

"  No,"  replied  the  priests  boldly. 

Tlie  Germans  then  applied  themselyes  to  teaching  and 
preying  to  the  people,  that  original  sin,  auricular  con- 
fession, absolution,  transubstantiation,  benedictions, 
masses,  miracles,  reyelations,  &c.  &c.,  were  only  a  kind 
of  jugglery  instituted  to  deceiye  the  people  for  the 
purpose  of  liying  at  its  expense,  and  that  the  priests 
were  only  chests  and  hypocrites. 

At  Vienna  the  Germans  did  not  eyen  nncoyer  them- 
selyes at  the  solemn  entry  of  the  Holy  Father  into  that 
capital  of  the  aristocratic  world. 

They  answered  the  women  who  called  upon  them  to 
uncover  themselyes  and  receive  the  Pope's  blessing, 
which  he  was  distributing  right  and  left — lit  de»  papstes 
9<gen  gut — so  dr'xngt  er  auch  durch  den  hut.  The  literal 
translation  of  which  is,  '^  If  the  Pope's  blessing  is  good, 
it  will  penetrate  equally  through  our  hats."  In  short, 
the  Germans  worked  so  well,  that  faith  in  the  priests, 
and  veneration  for  the  sacred  character,  began  to  be 
shaken,  and  the  latter  saw  themselves  forced  to  submit, 
without  conditions,  to  the  temporal  power,  in  order, 
as  they  said,  to  save  God  from  these  calumnies. 

After  relating  a  most  absurd  miracle,  which  it 
is  averred  appears  in  a  work  entitled,  "  A  Guide 
of  the  Young  Communicant,"  which  was  published 
so  late  as  1840,  composed  by  a  canon  of  Bour- 
deaux,  and  approyed  by  a  cardinal  and  two  arch- 
bishops, it  is  said, — 

The  Austrian  government  would  never  allow  similar 
holy  auecdotes  to  be  published,  unless  they  were  offered 
as  an  example  of  the  superstition  of  the  people  and 
corruption  of  the  priests,  who  endeavour  by  these  Gascon 
miracles  to  persuade  the  people  that  they  really  have 
the  power  of  changing  bread  into  a  living  God  and  of 
commanding  devils.  Excepting  the  miracles  of  which 
the  gospel  and  holy  fathers  of  the  church  speak,  and 
which  are  believed  to  be  revealed  and  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  religion,  all  posterior  miracles  [are  seyerely 
forbidden  in  Austria. 

The  authors,  editors,  printers,  and  disseminators  of 
miracles  having  for  object  the  exciting  hatred  of  Catholics 
against  Jews,  or  of  debauching  the  imagination  and 
intelligence  of  children,  to  the  advantage  of  the  parents, 
are  punished  in  Austria  by  the  Career  dum»  or  duru- 
timut. 

The  Austrian  code  of  civil  law  framed  in  1811, 
on  the  Code  Napoleon,  but  in  many  points  modified 
and  improved,  has  some  features  worthy  of  the 
imitation  of  freer  nations.     By  this  code, 

Majority  is  fixed  at  the  completion  of  twenty-four 
years  of  age. 

The  marriage  contract  to  be  valid  must  be  drawn  up 
before  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  and  in  the  presence 
of  two  witnesses. 

The  law  does  not  require  that  the  contract  shonld  be 
concluded  at  church. 


Persons  leaving  one  or  more  illegitmate  ehildrea  eta 
only  dispose  of  one  half  their  property  by  wUl. 

The  other  half  ranst  be  left  flree  to  Uieir  legitimate 
offspring. 

Women,  legally  of  age,  may  dispose  of  their  property 
in  the  same  manner  as  men,  whether  to  liring  penom 
or  by  testamentary  disposition. 

The  married  people  have  reciprocally  a  right  of  ra^ 
cession  to  one  quarter  of  the  usufruct  when  the  deceased 
leaves  three  children, or  less;  and  to  the  same  portion u 
the  children  when  there  are  four  or  more. 

Divorce  is  not  permitted  when  either  of  the  married 
parties  profess  the  Catholio  religion,  but  is  allowed  to 
Protestants  and  Jews. 

In  case  of  a  difference  of  religion  between  the  married 
couple,  the  sons  follow  the  religion  of  their  &ther,  and 
the  girls  that  of  their  mother. 

Marriages  between  Catholics  and  Jews,  or  ICahow- 
dans,  are  forbidden  as  crimes. 

Excepting  the  marriage  contract,  all  other  contracts 
and  agreements  are  made  without  the  mterrentios  of 
the  public  authorities. 

There  are  no  notaries  in  Austria.  For  inscribing 
titles  to  property,  and  mortgages  on  villages,  bnifbs, 
and  towns  belonging  to  individuals,  there  Lb  onlj  ou 
single  office  in  GalUcia ;  this  office,  which  is  called 
Tabula  protincxaliay  is  established  at  Leopol,  the  chief 
town  of  Gallicia,  of  which  it  executes  the  decisions. 

The  registering  a  title  to  property  or  a  mortgage,  is 
called  intahulatio :  the  striking  out  a  mortgage  ii 
called  extabuUuio, 

In  order  to  register  the  mortgages  on  houses  in  large 
towns,  there  is  in  each  town  an  office  called  taWa 
eitica,  which  only  registers  according  to  the  magistrates' 
decision. 

The  penal  code  of  Austria  is  in  a  much  mors 
barbarous  state  than  the  civil  code,  and  the  police 
system  is  as  detestable  as  that  of  other  absolate 
governments.  The  following  fact  savours  more  of 
Russia  than  of  Austria,  bad  as  its  govenuneot 
may  be. 

The  Austrian  police  often  makes  nse  of  the  Poles  is 
spies  upon  the  Poles. 

Police  informers  were  then  initiated  into  the  secreu 
of  the  police,  so  that  they  may  be  more  advantageous!; 
set  upon  the  traces  of  the  crime  of  love  of  cocntrr  cr 
humanity  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  Austrian  police  l< 
prudent  and  suspicious;  it  is  also  observed  thaitbon 
individuals,  who  are  confidential  agents  of  the  police, 
after  having  fulfilled  their  service,  generally  die  sud- 
denly of  some  accident,  which  is  called,  in  GaUicis, 
Auttrian  aeeidftU* 

The  traitor  Mierzwinski  was  fonnd  dead  in  hb  r«om«. 
The  police  spread  the  report  that  he  had  poisoned  bin- 
self  ;  the  public  said,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  had  r^ 
pented  of  what  he  had  done,  that  the  Austrian  goTen- 
ment  was  afraid  of  the  consequences  of  his  repentance 
and  the  betrayal  of  the  secrets  of  the  police,  of  which 
he  was  the  depository,  and  therefore  caused  him  to  be 
imprisoned. 

This  miserable  deacon  was  my  chief,  during  twomooth* 
in  1822,  in  the  office  of  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

The  Austrian  government  is  partial  to  Folisb,  Hos- 
garian,  Italian,  or  Bohemian  traitors;  but  it  only  coniidei 
in  the  thoroughbred  Austrian  Germans. 

Many  persons,  whom  the  police  suspects  of  patriotiai 
or  humanity,  without  there  being  any  proof,  die  suddcBij 
either  in  their  domicile,  or  in  prison  during  the  inqvia* 
tion.  The  professor  Huttner,  a  German,  (not  AnstriiBJ 
a  distinguished  divine,  a  friend  of  humanity  and  « 
oppressed  Poland,  was  suspected  of  liberalism. 

The  Baron  Krieg,  vice-president  of  the  gobemia* 
entered  his  apartments,  seised  all  his  papers,  and  »»e 
hours  after  Mr.  Huttner  was  found  dead,  baring  per- 
ished by  poison. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  aU  the  perwins  who  show 
firmness  of  character  during  the  inqulsitton,  or  aay  ^}^ 
principle,  are  never  liberated ;  they  alwaji  fldl  nea»- 
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of  an  Austrian  euieident,  either  daring  the  inquisition, 
or  after  the  oondemnation,  or  die  before  the  expiration 
of  the  ponishment  to  which  they  have  been  condemned 
—  sach  persons  ore  too  dangerous  for  the  Austrian 
system. 

It  must  be  kept  in  memory,  that  this  is  not  the 
report  of  a  friend,  nor  even  of  a  cool  and  impartial 
judge.  Corruption  is  affirmed  to  be  so  general  or 
universal  in  Austria,  that  Mettemich  himself 
was  said  to  have  been  in  the  pay  of  the  Czar 
Alexander,  who  gave  him  a  million  rubles  annu- 
ally. In  such  illustrious  cases,  it  is  right  to  do 
the  thing  handsomely.  There  is  this  difference 
bet  wen  the  corruption  of  Austrian  and  Russian 
functionaries :  — 

The  Russian  functionary  allows  himself  to  be  bribed 
to  the  prejudice  of  his  Czar,  but  having  received  the 
bri^e,  keeps  his  promise,  fearing  the  accusation ;  whereas 
the  Austrian  functionary  takes  any  thing  or  from  any 
body,  indeed  bargains  with  the  parties  interested  to 
bribe  him,  and  does  not  keep  his  word.  He  always 
does  what  the  interest  of  his  Kaiser  requires,  and  only 
acts  against  the  befehl  to  the  injury  of  individuals.  . 
....  In  order  to  palUate  his  avarice,  the  Kaiser 
spreads  the  report  that  the  functionaries  reckon  &rthings 
and  rob  millions. 

In  general  the  fhnotionaries  are  chosen  from  the 
poorer  classes,  because  these  being  drawn  from  obscurity 
and  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  salaried  Ainctionaries,  are 
more  grateful,  submissive,  and  less  independent  than  the 
rich. 

They  are  proportionately  more  attached  to  the  exis- 
tence of  government,  as  their  own  existence  depends 
upon  it. 

Nearly  all  the  presidents,  Anlic  councillors,  &c.  &c., 
are  of  the  lowest  class  of  citizens,  or  nobles,  and  only 
live  on  their  salary. 

These  fnnctionaries  hate  the  rich^  despise  the  poor^ 
and  have  neither  pity  for  one  or  the  other. 

This  is  what  is  required  by  an  adndnistration  of 
plunder  and  rapine. 

It  is  from  this  said  motive  that  the  Austrian  function- 
aries are  forbidden  to  exercise  any  lucrative  profession 
or  trade.  In  Austria  there  is  no  aristocracy  that  can 
properly  be  so  called.  At  present  it  is  Mettemich, 
Schwarzenberg,  Lichtenstein  and  a  few  others,  who  are 
the  Kaiser's  principal  instruments,  but  at  their  death 
their  children  may  be  nothing  more  than  beggars. 

The  Kaisers  never  grant  the  powerful  amongst  the 
natives  high  situations,  always  fearing  another  Wallen- 
fitcin.  The  Grand  Vizier  of  the  empire  is  always  drawn 
from  a  poor  and  obscure  German  family. 

The  present  Grand  Chancellor  is  a  German  of  West- 
phalia, named  Ochsenhausen. 

The  Kaiser  Francis  created  him  Prince  Mettemich, 
and  the  mercenary  German  papers  publish  every  where 
that  Mettemich  is  of  an  ancient  princely  family. 

The  governors  of  provinces  are  generally  poor  nobles 
possessing  no  landed  or  real  property  in  the  country. 
The  German  Barons,  drawn  from  a  state  of  mendicity, 
willingly  lend  themselves  to  the  plunder  of  the  middling 
classes  by  the  government. 

They  cannot  bear  that  a  citizen,  a  simple  Polish  gen- 
tleman, should  be  better  lodged,  dressed,  or  live  better 
than  they.  Baron  Krieg,  ci-devant  Aulic  councillor, 
and  actually  vice-governor  of  Gallicia,  perceived,  when 
walking  in  the  neighbourhood  of  LeopoI,in  a  fine  garden, 
a  handsome  country  house,  the  open  windows  of  which 
allowed  the  furniture  within  to  be  seen. 

He  asked  who  was  the  proprietor,  and  leamt,  to  his 
jc^reat  astonishment,  that  it  belonged  to  a  baker  of 
ileopol. 

^  What!"  he  exclaimed  one  day  at  the  gubemium 
fitting,  when  I  was  present,  *' people  complain  of  the 
heaTinesa  of  the  taxes,  and  I  have  seen  a  baker  better 
lodged  than  I,  Baron  of  the  German  Empire, and  Royal 
Kaiseral  Aolio  councillor.''    The  tax  on  the  baker's 


patent  was  doubled  and  trebled,  and  he  was  ruined  at 
the  expiration  of  a  short  time. 

Now  this  anecdote  is  likely  to  be  correctly  given, 
however  apocryphal  many  of  the  other  stories  may 
be,  and  however  erroneous  our  author  s  deductions 
from  admitted  facts.  Thus  he  tells,  that  while 
It  is  forbidden  and  punished  as  a  crime  by  confiscation 
to  play  in  foreign  lotteries ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  per- 
mitted to  make  lotteries  of  estates  and  houses.  It  is 
allowed  to  value  them  at  three  or  four  times  their  real 
worth,  and  to  sell  the  tickets  in  foreign  countries,  parti- 
cularly in  France,  where  the  inhabitants  are  fond  of 
gaming,  because,  besides  the  money  which  comes  from 
abroad  for  the  sale  of  the  tickets,  the  proprietors  of  the 
estates  which  are  put  up  to  lottery  are  obliged  to  pay  to 
the  Kaiser  beforehand  ten  percent  of  the  estimated  prioe 
under  the  name  of  Regalia. 

The  Kaisers  and  Austrian  princes  never  travel  abroad, 
or  if  their  policy  obliges  them  to  travel,  they  then  do 
so  incognito,  bearing  the  title  of  some  poor  baron  to  save 
expense. 

In  the  interior  of  their  empire  they  never  give  any 
thing  to  their  poor  or  to  the  church. 

To  recompense  their  faithful  servants,  they  award 
them  honorary  titles  and  orders,  but  never  estates,  pen- 
sions, nor  even  so  much  as  gold  snuff-boxes. 

These  honorary  titles  of  nobility,  these  orders,  are  in- 
deed very  often  given  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  fees 
which  they  entail.  Hungarians,  Italians,  and  Poles,  are 
called  to  Vienna  by  the  Court  to  make  them  spend  their 
property,  and  render  them  a  prey  to  hungry  German 
barons. 

Austrian  nobles  are  not  allowed  to  travel  abroad,  to 
prevent  the  exportation  of  their  money;  on  the  other 
hand,  permission  is  given  to  beggars  and  poor  workmen 
to  travel,  that  they  may  bring  back  money  to  Austria. 

In  Paris  alone  there  are  50,000  poor  Germans,  and 
there  are  not  50,000  poor  Frenchmen  in  the  whole  of  the 
Austrian  empire. 

Whilst  the  Germans  at  Paris  are  at  the  charge  of  the 
French  nation  and  government,  it  is  reckoned  that 
Austria  derives  a  revenue  of  several  millions  a  year 
from  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  his  court,  and  the  French 
legitimatists.  These  are  the  refugees  to  whom  the 
Kaisers  delight  to  offer  hospitality. 

After  the  insurrection  in  Poland  of  1830,  the  Kaiser 
received  in  his  empire  the  Polish  refugees.  He  allowed 
officers  40  kreutzers  a-day,  (Is.  4d.);  but  at  the  same 
time  he  lodged  them  at  the  barrackis  of  Brun,  15  and 
20  men  in  a  room,  made  them  bleep  in  beds  of  private 
soldiers,  and  witlUield  for  this  lodging  15  kreutzers  (6d.) 
a-day  per  head;  so  that  the  officers  were  supposed  to 
receive  40  kreutzers,  but  did  in  reality  only  receive  25 
kreutzers  a-day.  It  was  forbidden  to  receive  and  lodge 
them  in  the  town 

The  Kaiser's  avidity  knows  no  bounds ;  whatever  can 
be  extorted  is  so. 

Those  who  can,  are  made  to  pay  for  those  who  can- 
not; nothing  being  left  to  the  peasantry  but  that  which 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  a  miserable  subsistence;  and 
even  that  is  only  left  to  those  who  are  indispensably 
necessary  to  production,  or  as  instruments  of  oppression. 

The  rest  of  the  Polish  population  is  left  to  die  of 
misery  and  inanition. 

We  have  already  stated,  that  the  aboriginal  popula- 
tion of  Gallicia  and  Lodomeria,  instead  of  increasing  has 
considerably  diminished  during  the  seventy-three  yearn 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  the 
paternal  sway  of  Austria. 

Attached  to  each  circle  is  a  doctor  ( hreis  phynk )  paid 
by  government  at  the  rate  of  eight  hundred  florins  a-year. 
His  professed  duty  is  gratuitously  to  attend  the  sick 
peasants. 

These  peasants,  who  in  the  spring  live  only  on  herbs 
and  roots,  are  attacked  by  fever.  Instead  of  giring  them 
bread,  or  rather  instead  of  depriving  them  of  it,  the 
doctor,  who  receives  his  secret  instruction  from  the 
Gubemium,  orders  a  decoction  of  herbs,  which  carrier 
off  the  peasantry  in  masses. 
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In  each  chief  place  of  the  circle  there  is  a  prinleged 
pharmacy,  which  bears  the  title  of  kayserial  pharmacy. 

All  physicians  and  apothecaries  of  the  circles  are  of 
German  origin,  and,  for  the  most  part,  birth.  They 
take  an  oath  of  fidelity  and  secrecy  to  the  gOYemment. 

The  Austrian  goyemment  is  master  of  the  art  of  all 
kinds  of  poisoning;  and  no  people  lend  themseWes  with 
more  iang  froid,  deTotion,  and  fidelity  to  similar  crimes 
than  the  Austrian  Germans. 

Passages  of  this  kind  certainly  throw  doubt  on 
the  general  statements  found  in  the  '*  Revelations.'' 
The  chapter  written  after  the  Polish  Insurrection, 
in  February  and  March  last,  which  details  the 
causes  which  forced  on  this  outbreak,  is  no  doubt 
as  prejudiced  in  tone  as  the  earlier  statements;  but 
yet  the  facts,  corroborated  by  other  evidence,  must 
be  substantially  true ;  the  enormities  described 
have  too  surely  been  not  merely  winked  at,  but 
incited  by  the  government.  The  story  is  a  brief 
one :  the  peasants  are  heavily  oppressed  by  the 
lords  and  the  clergy,  who  in  turn  are  oppressed 
by  the  government. 

The  lords  have  a  right  to  forced  labour :  but  on  ac- 
count of  this  forced  labour  they  pay  to  the  Kaiser  under 
the  head  of  direct  and  indirect  taxes,  more  than  a 
hundred  and  twenty  per  cent.  They  are  obliged  to 
maintain  a  justiciary,  and  mandatarins  to  levy  the  con- 
scripts and  taxes  on  the  peasantry.  The  lords  might 
virtually  renounce  the  forced  labour,  but  they  cannot 
Aree  themselves  fh>m  the  charges  attendant  on  the  forced 
labour,  and  which  absorb  it  to  the  Kaiser's  profit.  We 
have  already  observed  that  there  are,  besides,  peasants, 
of  whom  the  Kaiser  is  at  the  same  time  lord  ;  these 
peasants  constitute  the  domains,  and  are  called  Kam- 
merdU.  It  is  of  these  peasants  that  the  paternal  govern- 
ment made  use  to  massacre  the  priests  and  Polish  nobles. 
It  is  not  the  peasantry  of  the  nobles  who  assassinated 
their  lords.  No,  it  was  the  Kaiser's  peasantry,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Benedik,  and  soldiers  disguised  as 
peasants,  who  went  from  castle  to  castle  murdering  the 
Polish  nobles,  men,  women,  and  children,  without  ever 
having  seen  them,  and  delivered  the  bodies  to  the  circles 
in  consideration  of  ten  florins  a  head.  Mettemich  in 
his  note  does  not  deny  the  premium  promised  of  ten 
florins.  The  regular  monarchical  government  boasts  and 
publishes  in  the  papers  that  the  peasantry  bring  in  every 
day  bodies  of  the  nobles.  Instead  of  arresting  the 
assassins,  as  any  other  regular  government  would  do, 
the  paternal  government  pays  and  encourages  them  to 
fresh  exploits.  The  paternal  government  knew  some 
time  back  the  general  dissatisfaction  which  its  rapacity 
must  necessarily  produce,  and  it  expected  an  insurrec- 


tion ;  it  has  also  for  some  time  past  treated  the  crown 
peasantry  with  caution,  to  unleash  them  with  giekter 
success  against  these  nobles  and  their  peasantry.  The 
Polish  insurrection  was  to  have  broken  out  on  the  22d 
or  28th  of  Febmary,  and  the  paternal  government  wu 
forewarned  of  it.  It  might  have  had  the  conspirators 
arrested  and  tried:  but  judicial  proceedings  are  long 
and  expensive,  and  proofs  difficult.  It  woold  be  neces- 
sary to  acquit,  there  not  being  sufficient  proo^  persons 
dangerons  to  the  anti-national  government.  It  would 
have  been  necessary  to  issue  amnesties,  not  to  pan  for 
barbarous  and  cruel  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  On  the 
other  hand,  how  arrest  the  judges  of  the  land  themseWes, 
and  imprison  one  or  two  hundred  thousand  conspirators! 
The  Czar,  whose  cmelty  is  more  open,  has  the  conspira- 
tors seized,  judged,  and  hanged.  In  proportion  as  tbe 
Czar  publishes  himself,  does  the  Kaiser  dissimnlate.  Tbe 
paternal  government  therefore  anticipates  the  conspincr, 
sends  assassins  ten  days  before  its  outbreak  to  massncre 
the  nobles,  priests,  and  patriots,  the  most  dangeioos  to 
despotism.  After  having  had  ix  the  persons  suspected 
of  liberalism  or  national^  assassinated  in  this  maoner, 
and  after  having  confiscated  their  property,  the  Ktiser 
will  interfere  in  favour  of  the  priests  and  nobles,  will 
deplore  the  catastrophe,  shed  tears,  grant  a  geaenl 
amnesty  after  having  had  three  or  four  tiionsaad  patriot 
murdered  ;  and  the  German  hireling  press  will  cbannt 
the  clemency  and  generosity  of  the  good  Kaiser  Landse- 
vater.  To  give  proof  of  his  justice  and  good  will,  the 
Kaiser  will  maintain  the  Robot,  or  change  itinto  aqnit- 
rent;  because  it  is  necessary  to  the  system  that  the  lordi 
should  always  be  the  objects  of  hatred  and  ezecratioo 
of  the  peasantry,  so  that  their  eyes  may  be  averted  frost 
the  real  author  of  their  misery. 

Accounts  of  the  atrocities  perpetrated  in  Gal- 
licia,  which  have  appeared  in  the  French  news- 
papers, from  the  reports  of  eye-witnesses,  ait 
printed  in  the  Appendix.  They  revive  the  black- 
est periods  of  the  French  Revolution,  when,  vos^ 
of  a  mild  paternal  despotism,  the  Jacobin  cinbs 
gave  forth  their  sanguinary  commands  to  bruta- 
lized ruffians  already  imbrued  in  blood,  aod 
thirsting  for  fresh  draughts.  In  this  instance  the 
government  of  Austria  seemed  given  over  to  that 
judicial  blindness  which  usually  precedes  and 
presages  approaching  destruction,  whether  to  indi- 
viduals or  states. — In  conclusion^  we  think  *'  The 
Revelations"  well  worth  reading,  until  abler  and 
more  authentic  works  on  the  same  subject  can  be 
obtained.  The  condition  of  Austria  is,  at  present, 
one  of  the  great  political  problems  of  £aiope< 
Change  must  come,  but  in  what  shape ! 
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After  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  upon 
the  Affghan  branch  of  recent  Anglo-Indian  history, 
Mohan  Lai's  work  will,  we  think,  be  found  of 
interest.  In  some  respects  that  interest  is  of  the 
deepest  kind,  as  it  lays  bare  springs  of  action  and 
certain  untoward  causes  for  the  disasters  in  AfF- 
ghanistan,  which  have  not  been  hitherto  generally 
known,  nor  indeed  at  all  suspected,  in  England. 
The  recklessness  of  English  sailors,  and  the  insults 
and  outrages  offered  by  them  to  the  women  of 
savage  or  uncivilized  tribes,  have  been  the  frequent, 


if  not  the  most  frequent,  cause  of  fatal  cncounte^ 
with  the  natives,  and  the  greatest  obstacle  to  « 
good  understanding  and  the  establishment  of  p«^ 
ful  and  friendly  relations ;  but  the  public  of  this 
country  were  not  prepared  to  learn  that  somethiu? 
of  the  same  sort  either  led  to  the  insurrection  at 
Kabul,  and  the  retreat  of  the  British  force,  with 
all  its  deplorable  consequences,  or  was  a  in*** 
element  in  that  unhappy  affair.  The  light  throw 
upon  this  matter,  of  which  nothing  whatever  cocU 
be  gathered  from  the  Journals  of  L»iy  ^'' 


•  With  his  Political  Proceedings  towards  the  English,  Rossiui,  and  Persian  GoTcmments,  lOclndiBg  the  Virtoiy  "^ 
Disasters  of  tbe  British  Anny  in  Affghanistan.  By  Mohan  Lai,  Esq.  Two  volnmea  octavo,  with  mnDtfooi  !>«»*• 
Iiondon:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  &  Longmans. 
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Lieutenant  Eyre,  and  the  other  writers  on  the 
AfiPghan  War,  is  an  original  and  not  the  least 
important  part  of  a  work  curious  from  its  paren- 
tage, as  well  as  from  its  specific  inf ormation,  and 
the  new  yiews  of  society  presented,  by  a  spectator, 
who,  though  writing  in  English,  looks  on  most 
objects  witii  the  eyes,  understanding,  and  prepos- 
sessions of  an  oriental.  The  first  part  of  the  work 
is  deroted  to  the  early  history  of  the  Dost,  who, 
after  the  late  Ranjit  Singh,  or  perhaps  his  over- 
celebrated  and  warlike  son  Akhbar  Khan,  is  the 
most  remarkable  Chief  that  has  figured  in  India 
during  the  present  century.  The  account  of  his 
early  vicissitudes,  perils,  and  achievements,  his 
romantic  and  chivalrous  enterprises,  and  of  his  in- 
trigues and  craft,  make  up  a  strange  and  truly 
eastern  history.  A  good  deal  of  Dost  Mohammed's 
story  was  ali^dy  known  ;  but  many  new  anec- 
dotes are  given  by  Mohan  Lai,  which  are  not  only 
illustrative  of  the  able  and  heroic  character  of  the 
Dost,  but  of  the  manners  of  the  Affghans,  and  the 
condition  of  the  countries  in  which  he  has  acted 
and  borne  sway.  Sarfraz  Khan,  the  father  of 
Dost  Mohammed  Khan,  was  the  minister  of  Shah 
Zaman,  the  sovereign  of  Affghan  ;  and  was  mur- 
dered through  the  intrigues  of  another  minister, 
who  had  supplanted  him  in  the  good  graces  of  the 
Shah.  He  left  twenty-one  sons  and  several 
daughters  ;  Dost  Mohammed  being  his  son  by  his 
favourite  wife,  as  the  mother  of  Akhbar  Khan  is 
now  said  to  be  his  favourite  wife  and  prime  coun- 
sellor. His  large  family  connexions  were  to  the 
crafty,  able,  and  ambitious  Dost,  at  once  a  source  of 
strength  and  also  of  trouble  ;  but  not  of  weakness, 
for  there  seems  to  have  been  nothing  weak  about 
him.  One  of  his  amiable  or  humanizing  traits 
was  reverence  for  the  memory  of  his  father.  We 
are  told  that 

As  soon  as  Dost  Mohammed  Khan  gained  difitinotion, 
and  became  chief  of  Kabul,  he  stamped  the  following 
verse  on  the  coin,  and  thus  honoured  and  gave  perma- 
nance  to  the  name  of  his  affectionate  father : — 
"  Simo  tila  be  shams  o  qamar  medahad  naved.*' 
**  Yaq  te  tavaj  Sikhai  Payandah  Khan  rasid.'* 

"  Silver  and  gold  give  the  happy  tidings  to  sun  and  moon 
that  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  corrency  of  Payandah  Khan^s 
coin.*' 

It  would  certainly  be  wonderfhl  if  Sarfraz  Khan  could 
hear  with  his  own  ears  that  his  enterprising  son  Dost 
Mohammed  had  become  as  celebrated  as  one  of  the  kings, 
and  that  the  ambassadors  of  the  British,  the  Russian, 
the  Persian,  and  the  Turkistan  governments  waited  in 
his  courts. 

The  Dost  was  trained  by  the  stem  discipline  of 
adversity.  Of  his  early  years  we  find  this  account; 
which,  if  not  minutely  accurate,  must  be  substan- 
tially true,  as  Mohan  Lai  has  had  excellent  oppor- 
tunities of  acquiring  information,  and  even  while 
in  Kabul  began  to  gather  materials  and  write  his 
Life  of  the  Dost.  His  papers  were  indeed  seized 
and  lost,  but  the  facts  were  deeply  imprinted  upon 
his  memoiy. 

Although  the  Sardar  Dost  Mohammed  Khan  received 
kindness  and  honour  from  his  principal  brothers,  as  the 
Yazir  Fatah  Khan,  &c.  yet  being  bom  from  a  mother  of 
a  different  creed,  and  not  of  a  high  AiEjB;han  fiunily,  he 
was  looked  upon  with  contempt  by  the  other  brothers, 
who  boasted  that  they  were  descended  from  pure  and 


noble  parents.  On  several  occasions  the  jealousy  of  the 
brothers  threw  him  into  all  the  distresses  of  poverty. 
His  dependents  and  horses  have  often  passed  nights  and 
days  without  a  piece  of  bread  for  the  human  being  or  a 
blade  of  grass  for  the  horses. 

In  spite  of  this  cheerless  state  of  life.  Dost  Mohammed 
Khan  never  departed  from  the  perseverance  of  his  mind, 
combined  as  it  was  witii  all  the  external  appearances  of 
sincerity,  and  real  internal  hypocrisy.  He  was  trying 
to  gain  ascendency  by  all  means  possible,  and  therefore, 
in  return  for  all  the  animosity  of  his  jealous  brothers, 
his  behaviour  towards  them  was  at  all  times  civil  and 
obliging.  This  sometimes  made  them  exceedingly 
ashamed  of  their  own  conduct,  and  at  the  same  time 
astonished  at  his  superior  wisdom  and  ^lanagement. 
His  sweet  words  were  supported  by  flattery,  and  he 
showed  himself  regardless  of  that  respect  which  his  own 
age  was  entitled  to  receive  from  his  younger  brothers, 
who  were  prosperous  while  himself  was  poor  ;  and  by 
these  means  he  had  created  and  organized  such  sound 
schemes  for  his  own  success  that  none  could  dare  to 
hope  to  annihilate  him.  I  have  heard  with  my  own 
ears  from  the  Surdar  Dost  Mohammed  Khan,  that  he 
had  gone  without  food  for  three  or  four  days  successively, 
and  several  nights,  after  taking  only  a  morsel  of  dry 
bread  or  a  handful  of  half-fried  grain;  that  in  the  mean 
time  he  had  often  laid  himself  down  on  the  bare  ground, 
making  the  stone  his  pillow;  and  also,  having  no  means 
to  maintain  servants,  he  had  many  times  saddled  his 
own  horse.  While  his  heart  was  wounded  with  these 
painful  wants,  his  conversation  was  always  refreshed  by 
a  lively  wit  and  a  smiling  countenance,  leaving  behind  an 
impression  of  admiration  on  the  hearts  of  the  chiefs 
under  his  brothers. 

The  Sardar  Dost  Mohammed  Khan  was  excessively 
fond  of  drinking,  and  carried  it  to  an  extreme  excess. 
It  is  said  that  he  has  emptied  several  dozens  of  bottles 
in  one  night,  and  did  not  cease  firom  drinking  until  he 
was  quite  intoxicated,  and  could  not  drink  a  drop  more. 
He  has  often  become  senseless  with  drinking,  and  has 
on  that  account  kept  himself  confined  in  bed  during 
many  days.  He  has  been  often  seen  in  a  state  of 
stupidity  on  horseback,  and  having  no  turban,  but  a 
skull-cap  on  his  head. 

It  has  been  stated  by  the  early  companions  of  the 
Sardar  Dost  Mohammed  Khan,  and  confirmed  by  his 
own  mouth,  that  he  had,  and  still  has,  an  extraordinary 
taste  for  music.  When  pleased  with  drinking  wine,  he 
has  often  sung  ballads  and  played  upon  the  ^  Rabab," 
a  kind  of  fiddle.  His  intimate  friend  and  supporter 
was  Gholam  Khan  Populzai ;  and  both  these  pezsons 
were  considered  in  Afi'ghanistan  the  first  players  on  the 
"  Rabab."  The  fort  of  Nanchi  was  the  favourite  seat 
where  Dost    Mohammed    Khan  formed  his  pleasure 

parties 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  a  beautiful  day  in  the  spring 
that  the  eldest  son  of  the  Sardar  Dost  Mohammed 
Khan,  named  Mohammed  Afzal  Khan,  drank  wine  with 
his  younger  brother,  Mohammed  Akhbar  Khan,  and 
both  of  them  met  him  drunk.  He  was  incensed  at  their 
conduct,  and  determined  to  punish  them.  He  seized 
and  bruised  them  severely;  and  at  last,  taking  them  up 
to  the  roof,  threw  them  down  on  stony  ground,  by  which 
he  had  nearly  endangered  their  existence.  On  this,  his 
favourite  wife,  the  mother  of  Mohammed  Akhbar  Khan, 
who  is  wiser  than  the  other  wives  of  the  Sardar,  was 
informed  of  the  dangerous  state  of  her  son.  She  went 
to  her  husband,  and  stated  that  he  himself  is  desirous 
of  drinking,  while  he  punishes  the  sons,  and  persuades 
them  to  the  contrary  ;  and  that  this  is  not  just,  as  the 
wise  of  former  days  have  said,  that  a  son  cannot  well 
inherit  the  property  unless  he  follows  the  example  of 
his  father,  and  that,  consequently,  they  imitated  him  in 
drinking.  Hearing  these  words  from  the  lips  of  his 
favourite,  the  Sardar  felt  ashamed,  and  then  swore  not 

to  drink  wine  any  more 

The  chiefs  in  Affghanistan  do  not  value  education  as 
the  first  quality,  for  they  must  only  know  how  to  ride, 
fight,  cheat,  and  lie  ;  and  whoever  excels  in  these 
acquirement?  gains  the  renown  of  the  time.    Amongst 
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the  sons  of  Sarfraz  Khan,  the  brothers  of  the  Amir  Dost 
Mohammed,  few  knew  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
Their  early  life  was  spent  in  poverty,  danger,  treachery, 
and  bloodshed  ;  but  when  they  came  to  power,  the  con- 
stant sight  of  the  orders  submitted  by  the  Mirzas  (Se- 
cretaries) for  their  signature  at  last  enabled  them  to  read 
plain  writing.  Mehardil  Khan,  one  of  the  Qandhar 
chiefs,  qualified  himself  more  than  the  others.  He 
oomposed  poetry,  and  made  himself  distinguished  by 
his  literary  taste  in  Persia ;  yet  there  are  some  of  his 
brother  chiefs  who  can  neither  write  nor  read.  The 
Amir  Dost  Mohammed  Khan  learned  the  "  Qoran"  only 
at  the  meridian  of  his  glory,  and  Nayab  Amir  Moham- 
med Akhandzadah  was  his  tutor.  However,  his  local 
knowledge,  and  the  information  he  possesses  in  ancient 
and  modern  history,  in  proverbs,  and  in  adventures,  as 
well  as  in  the  administration  of  various  distant  king- 
doms, will  not  fail  to  show  him  as  being  well  stored 
with  extraordinary  talents  and  science.  He  speaks 
Persian,  Pashto,  Turkish,  Panjabi,  and  the  Kashmir 
languages. 

Many  very  bad  instances  of  the  extortion  and 
even  cruelty  of  the  Amir  are  related^  and  also  of 
the  intrigues  of  his  harem,  and  the  crooked 
methods  of  adding  to  his  wealth  and  the  number 
of  his  wives  and  slave  girls.  This  altogether  forms 
very  curious  reading;  but  is  less  weighty  than 
the  detail  of  some  of  the  alleged  causes  of  the 
conspiracy  and  revolt  of  the  Affghan  chiefs,  which, 
though  long  whispered  about  in  Indian  circles, 
are  only  now  first  laid  before  the  British  public. 
Mohan  Lai  gives  the  long  list  of  the  names  of 
those  who  took  a  share  in  the  insurrection,  and 
describes  the  various  schemes  they  formed  to  expel 
the  British ;  but  the  introduction  to  his  narrative 
of  the  disgraceful  proceedings  in  Kabul  previous 
to  the  outbreak,  is  all  that  at  present  concerns  us, 
painful  as  it  is  to  see  the  names  of  Burnes  and 
others  in  any  way  brought  into  question. 

Before  I  commence  the  narrative  of  the  insurrection, 
I  feel  compelled  to  touch  on  a  subject  which  has  so 
often  been  talked  of,  and  believed  in  the  circles  of  the 
high  authorities  both  in  Europe  and  in  India.  This  is 
a  most  unjust  and  misrepresented  accusation  against 
Sir  Alexander  Burnes,  for  iutriguuig  with  the  ladies  of 
Abdullah  Khan,  the  Achakzai  chief.  1  know  well  that 
the  exposure  of  the  truth  on  this  subject  will  cause  the 
animosity  of  many  persons  towards  me  ;  but  I  feel  as-  | 
sored  that  the  vindication  of  the  character  of  that 
deceased  officer  in  a  just  cause,  and  that  the  perform- 
ance of  this  duty,  will  not  cause  that  feeling  in  the  im- 
partial and  pure  mind.  However,  I  shall  not  mention 
the  names  of  the  persons,  and  shall  not  hesitate  to  say 
how  far  Sir  Alexander  Burnes  was  to  be  blamed  in  this 
matter,  which  sadly  terminated  in  the  loss  of  his  life  on 
the  fatal  morning  of  the  2d  of  November. 

Abdullah  Khan  Ackzai  could  not  bear  the  treatment 
we  gave  to  the  chiefs  when  they  visited  Sir  Alexander 
Burnes.  They  were  kept  waiting  for  hours  near  the 
door-keeper,  and  then  referred  to  me,  as  he  did  not  like 
to  see  them,  for  fear  of  being  supposed  desirous  of  in- 
terfering with  the  business  of  the  Envoy,  as  he  notes 
himself  in  these  words  :  — ''  I  am  hardly  to  be  blamed, 
for  I  have  no  responsibility,  and  why  should  I  work  ? " 
In  the  meantime  our  old  friend  Phokar  Shikarpuri,  a 
broker  in  Kabul,  had  some  claim  for  debt  against  Ab- 
dullah Khan  ;  and  to  show  his  own  influence,  he  asked 
Sir  Alexander  Burnes  to  give  him  two  of  his  attending 
servants  (peons)  to  go  with  the  message  to  the  chief 
that  he  must  pay  immediately  his  debt.  The  Achakzai 
chief  justly  replied  that  his  allowances  and  followers 
are  diminished,  and  that  he  cannot  pay  his  creditor  in 
one  sum.  Again  the  peons  went  with  the  broker  with 
fresh  orders  that  he  mu^jt  sell  hiti  horses  to  pay  his  debt, 
and  not  think  to  show  himself  a  great  man.  They 
spoke  to  him  with  some  sharp  wgrda  and  iu  an  insolent 


tone;  and  of  course  no  Affghan  chief  wonld  bear  insnlts 
even  though  his  head  was  placed  in  danger.  Neither 
did  Abdullah  Khan  forget  the  disgraceful  conduct  of 
the  bearers  and  the  tone  of  their  message ;  nor  did  Sir 
Alexander  Burnes  drop  from  his  memory  that  the  Ae- 
hakzai  chief  never  waited  upon  him,  nor  acted  u 
ordered ;  and  hence  it  came  that  their  misundeista&d- 
ing  grew  daily  stronger. 

After  a  few  days  one  of  the  favourite  concubines  of 
Abdullah  Khan  left  his  house,  and  took  shelter  in  the 
house  of  a  ^'  Sahab  Log  *'*  residing  between  his  house 
and  the  Chandaul.  He  could  not  get  her  back  throogh 
polite  applications  to  that  officer,  and  he  therefore  seat 
his  nephew  to  complain  to  Sir  Alexander  Burnes.  He 
did  not  wish  to  write,  but  ordered  one  of  his  peons  to 
go  with  the  complainant,  and  restore  the  lady  to  him  if 
she  is  there.  On  his  approaching  the  house,  she  vu 
concealed,  and  the  gentleman  of  the  house  turned  forious, 
and  accused  the  Ackzai  of  a  false  complaint,  notwith- 
standing they  saw  her  running  into  the  back  room. 
They  returned  to  Sir  Alexander  Burnes,  who,  instetd 
of  giving  soft  words  to  the  sufferer,  said  angrily  th&t  he 
was  making  false  aocusations  against  **  Sahab  Log,"  ud 
then  turned  him  out  of  the  presence. 

Another  case  was  similarly  brought  to  the  notice  of 
our  authorities.  A  gentleman  who  had  taken  np  his 
quarters  at  the  honse  of  the  Navab  Jabbar  Khan  won  the 
heart  of  the  favourite  lady  of  his  neighbour  Nuir  AH 
Mohammed ;  and  she,  crossing  the  wall  by  the  loof, 
came  to  him.  The  Nazir  waited  upon  me,  and  1  r^ 
ported  the  circumstance  to  Sir  Alexander  Burnes  while 
the  defendant  was  breakfasting  with  him.  He  of  coqt^ 
denied  having  ever  seen  the  lady;  on  which  the  N&xir 
was  dismissed,  and  I  myself  was  always  dishked  froa 
that  day  by  that  gentleman  for  reporting  that  fad 
The  Nazir  then  complained  to  the  minister  of  the  Ki£|, 
and  he  sent  us  a  note  demanding  the  restoration  of  the 
fair  one.  The  constable  saw  her  in  the  house,  and  fare 
his  testimony  to  this  as  a  witness;  but  Sir  Alexander 
Burnes  took  the  part  of  his  coantrymao,  and  gave  ns 
justice.  One  night  the  very  same  gentleman  wu  con- 
ing from  the  Bala  Hisar,  and  abused  the  constable  for 
challenging  him;  and  next  day  stated  to  Sir  Alex&nJei 
Burnes  that  he  was  very  ill  used,  on  which  Sir  Alex- 
ander Burnes  got  the  man  dismissed  by  the  King.  The 
lady  was  openly  sheltered  at  the  house  of  the  same 
gentleman  after  some  time,  and  came  to  India  under  tie 
protection  of  his  relatives.  Nazir  Ali  Mohammed  and 
the  constable  (Hazar  Khan  Kotval)  never  forgot  theje 
acts  of  injustice  of  Sir  Alexander  Burnes,  and  thos  il'.j 
were  stimulated  to  join  with  AbduUa  Khan  Achakzai, 
and  to  strike  the  first  blow  in  revenging  themselre.^  ob 
that  officer. 

A  rich  merchant  of  Nanchi,  near  the  city,  had  tin 
years  previously  fallen  in  love  with  a  lady  at  Hint,  an<i 
after  great  pains  and  exorbitant  expense  he  married  her, 
and  placed  her  under  the  protection  of  his  relations  wl:i> 
he  went  on  to  Bokhara  to  transact  his  commercial  hcii- 
ness.  In  the  absence  of  the  husband  a  European  sub- 
ordinate to  the  staff  officer  contrived  her  escape  to  bis 
residence  in  the  cantonment.  The  wretched  num  os 
hearing  this  catastrophe  left  all  his  merchandise  nn5ol<ii 
and  hastened  back  to  Kabul;  and  there  were  no  bounds 
to  his  tears  and  melancholy.  He  complained  to  all  tbe 
authorities,  and  offered  a  very  large  sum  to  the  King  '^ 
have  his  fair  wife  restored  to  him;  but  she  was  notgi^e: 
up.  He  at  last  sat  at  the  door  of  Sir  William  Ma^ 
naghten,  and  declared  that  he  had  resolved  to  pet  aa 
end  to  his  own  life  by  starvation.  When  that  authoriiy 
appeared  partly  determined  to  order  the  lady  ta  he 
given  to  her  lawful  husband,  she  was  secretly  remored 
to  a  house  in  the  city.  Hereupon  the  Envoy  appointeu 
two  of  his  orderly  men  to  enter  the  honse,  and  to  gi^^ 
her  into  the  charge  of  the  plaintiff ;  but  now  the  Teij 
officer  who  had  offended  Nazir  Ali  MohaaBe<i  >o^ 
Hazar  Khan  Kotval  came  to  Sir  Alexander  and  be^ed 
him  to  pacify  the  Envoy,  which  he  agreed  to  do.  ^ 
this  a  sum  of  four  hundred  or  five  hundred  mpees  was 
offered  to  the  husband  if  he  will  give  up  his  elaia  ^  <^ 

*^  AU  the  English  were  addregsed  after  this  n&mtf. 
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wife;  aod  Sir  Alexander  Baraes  employed  Nayab 
Sharif  and  Hayat  Qaflahbashi  to  persaade  the  poor 
husband  of  the  lady  to  accept  these  terms,  stating  that 
otherwise  ho  will  incur  the  displeasure  of  that  authority. 
The  poor  man  had  no  remedy  but  to  fiy  to  Turkishtan, 
without  taking  the  above  mentioned  sum.  When  her 
paramoor  was  killed  during  the  retreat  of  our  forces 
from  Kabul,  she  was  also  murdered  by  the  Ghazis,  with 
the  remnant  of  our  soldiers  who  had  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing their  way  forcibly  as  far  as  Gandnmakh. 

Two  other  gentlemen  lived  opposite  to  the  house  of 
the  Navab  Mohammed  Zaman  Khan,  and  Quddos  Khan, 
and  wrought  a  change  upon  the  affections  of  their 
respective  favourites.  When  all  endeavours  failed  to 
get  them  back,  the  good  Navab  vrrote  a  civil  note  to  the 
possessor  of  his  fair  one,  saying  that  he  himself  had  no 
need  for  her,  and  that  he  (the  Englishman)  had  better 
keep  her  for  ever.  That  gentleman  having  now  been 
joined  by  his  own  wife  has  at  length  left  her,  I  think,  in 
an  unprovided  and  destitute  condition.  But  the  other 
one,  Iwlonging  to  Quddos  Khan,  is  well  and  respectably 
treated  by  her  paramoar,  who  has  made  a  will  to  say 
that  ehe  was  to  claim  his  property  in  case  of  his  death, 
in  preference  to  any  of  his  own  relatives. 

Mir  Ahmad  Khan,  brother  of  Abdullah  Khan 
Achakzai,  was  returning  from  Qandhar  to  marry  a  lady 
with  whom  he  was  engaged  a  long  time  before  in  Kabul. 
On  his  arrival  near  Ghazni,  he  heard  from  his  friends 
that  she  had  left  the  roof  of  her  parents,  and  taken 
shelter  in  the  house  of  a  '^  Sahab  Log."  He  was  incensed 
beyond  all  description,  but  could  not  show  his  face  in 
Kabul;  wherefore  he  turned  back  from  the  road,  and 
afterwards  joined  his  brother  in  the  insurrection,  in  order 
to  gain  his  revenge  upon  us;  and  the  woman  is  now,  I 
think,  left  unprovided  at  Lodianah. 

These  instances  of  gallantry  in  the  gentlemen,  with 
numerous  cases  of  the  same  nature,  were  disgraceful  and 
abhorrent  to  the  habits  and  to  the  pride  of  the  people 
whom  we  mled;  and  it  was  the  partiality  of  Sir 
Alexander  Bumes  to  his  friends  in  these  circumstances 
which  made  him  obnoxious  to  dislike,  and  wounded  the 
feelings  of  the  chiefr,  who  formerly  looked  upon  him  as 
their  old  fHend  and  guardian.  It  was  not  he  who  com- 
aitted  himself  in  any  sort  of  intrigue  ;  but  yet  it  was 


his  duty  to  restore  the  ladies  to  their  relations,  and  no^ 
to  sacrifice  his  public  name  and  duty  through  any  pri- 
vate regard  to  his  friends,  —  who,  in  retuni,  never  con- 
tradicted the  accusations  which  were  attached  to  him 
personally  instead  of  to  them.,  All  of  those  friends 
knew  well  that  Major  Leach,  Sir  Alexander  Bumes, 
his  brother,  and  those  who  were  subordinate  to  him, 
had  Kashmeiian  females  in  their  service,  ever  since  he 
proceeded  on  a  mission  to  Kabul ;  and  no  just  man  will 
deny  this,  and  allow  that  they  were  persons  to  intrigue 
with  the  ladies  in  Kabul.  Sir  Alexander  Bumes,  in- 
deed, bitterly  suffered,  or  I  may  say  lost  his  life,  for  the 
faults  of  others,  as  &r  as  he  appears  concerned  at  all  in 
such  intrigues. 

Exasperated  and  disgraced  as  the  chiefs  felt  by  the 
whole  line  of  conduct,  they  resolved  first  to  attack  the 
house  of  Sir  Alexander  Bumes. 

The  details  of  the  horrible  catastrophe  of  Kabul, 
so  often  related,  will  once  more  be  perused  with 
thrilling  interest  in  the  simple  narrative  of  Mohan 
Lai,  an  anxious  spectator  and  a  sufferer  in  these 
complicated  disasters.  We  may  add,  that  he 
speaks  in  high  and  warm  terms  of  Sir  William 
Macnaghten,  whose  memory  has  not  been  too 
delicately  treated  by  other  contemporary  writers. 
The  adventures  and  perils  of  Mohan  Lai  himself 
after  the  retreat,  and  while  he  remained  a  prisoner, 
are  briefly  and  modestly  related,  and  are  not 
without  interest.  The  portraits  of  all  the  leading 
characters  that  figure  in  the  narrative,  whether 
native  or  British,  give  additional  interest  to  the 
relation  of  their  exploits.  In  looking  on  the 
handsome  and  haughty  countenance  of  the  Dost, 
and  the  yet  more  beautiful  features  of  his  more 
gallant  and  famous  son  Akhbar  Khan,  one  ques- 
tions if  these  are  the  crafty  and  cruel  though 
brave  and  clever  men  that  they  are  described  to 
be,  and  which  too  many  of  their  acts  proclaim 
them. 


LITERARY  REGISTER. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

I.  Father  Larcy,  By  the  author  of  *^  Mount  Sorel," 
and  the  ^  Two  Old  Men's  Tales."  2  volumes.  Chap- 
man and  Hall's  Monthly  Series. 

II.  Hugh  TcUhot;  or^  The  Irish  Conjiscationt  of  the 
Betenteenih  Century,  By  William  J.  O'Neill  Daunt, 
Esq.,  author  of  **  Saints  and  Sinners,"  &e.  &c.  Dablin: 
James  Dufiy. 

Ill  the  above  Taies,  (which  certainly  by  unpremeditated 
though  somewhat  singular  coincidence  appear  in  the 
same  month,)  Protestant  and  Catholic  may  each,  accord- 
ing to  his  taste  or  prejudices,  find  ^bane  and  antidote." 
In  Father  Darcy,  a  romance  of  great  power,  we  have  a 
Tery  striking  delineation  of  the  bad,  nay  of  the  diabolical 
•  tendency  of  certain  tenets,  principles,  and  practices,  said 
to  be  held  and  defended  by  Jesuits,  or  ultra-Romanists; 
and,  in  Hugh  Talbot,  what  may  be  termed  the  reverse 
of  the  picture,  from  the  pencil  of  a  gentleman  who 
occupies  a  eonspieaous  place  in  the  Repeal  party.  If 
^<Uher  Darcy  be  not  strictly  an  historical  romance, 
smple  and  admirable  use  is  in  its  pages  made  of  the 
l>eBt  materials  of  history.  The  period  illustrated  is  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  accession 
of  James  I.,  when  all  maimer  of  priestly  intiigaes  were 


rife  in  England.  It  opens  with  a  charming  picture  of 
"  Merry  England "  in  the  days  of  England's  <"  Good 
Queen  Bess,"  and  a  magnificent  court  ball,  at  which  are 
seen  all  the  great,  the  illustrious,  and  the  lovely  of  the 
age;  and  closes  with  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  and  the 
miseries,  to  the  guilty  and  misguided  agents,  which 
grew  out  of  that  detestable  affair.  Much  of  the  power 
and  all  the  moral  usefulness  of  the  story  is  found  in  the 
nice  and  accurate  discrimination  of  the  leading  indi- 
viduals among  the  Catholics;  and  the  distinction  drawn 
between  those  idio,  though  conscientiously  adhering  to 
the  religion  of  their  fathers,  were  nevertheless  men  of 
pure  and  firm  moral  principles,  true  Englishmen  and  loyal 
subjects,  and  those  who  were  the  bigoted  and  fanatical 
slaves  and  tools  of  the  Jesuits  and  seminary  priests.  At 
first  sight  we  were  tempted  to  deprecate  the  spirit  of  this 
very  clever  book ;  but,  while  Puseyism,  or  the  worst 
principles  of  Romanism,  those  which  would  fetter  the 
human  mind,  and  subdue  it,  passive  and  resistless,  to 
the  power  of  the  priesthood,  finds  a  ready  and  dangerous 
vehicle  in  all  sorts  of  light  literature,  we  cannot  regret 
that  another  able  and  fascinating  pen  is  engaged  upon 
the  other  side  of  an  urgent  question  of  our  own  day. 
The  outline  may  be,  if  not  distorted,  somewhat  exagge- 
rated; the  shades  may  be  deepened  to  excest^:  but  who 
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can  deny  that  snoh  characters  as  Father  Darcy  haye 
carried  on  their  dark  intrigues  and  disseminated  their 
dangerous  and  wicked  doctrines  in  England,  to  the 
disturbance  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  worse  destruc- 
tion of  the  souls,  bodies,  and  estates  of  their  dupes  and 
victims;  or  that  a  faith  which  inculcates  the  doctrines 
and  defends  or  palliates  the  practices  described  in  these 
pages,  fpcu  not  most  dangerous  and  detestable, — **  it 
not,"  our  author  will  affirm;  for  it  is  more  than  in- 
sinuated that  many  priests  and  entire  orders  of  them 
continue  to  hold  the  detestable  tenets  here  exposed  in 
their  original  integrity.  They  are  principles  which 
utterly  and  alike  depraye  and  debase  the  mind  of  him 
who  teaches,  and  of  him  who  learns.  Here  are  the 
victims  of  priestly  craft  of  all  characters ;  the  good,  the 
gifted,  the  amiable,  the  beautiful,  all  alike  corrupted  by 
pernicious  doctrines  and  soul-enslaving  superstitions; 
and  rendered,  if  not  equally  guilty,  equally  miserable. 
The  great  defect  of  the  author  is  not  taking  sufficiently 
into  account  that  human  nature,  even  through  some  of 
its  weaknesses,  is  often  too  strong  for  the  priest ;  and 
that  the  causes  assigned  are  sometimes  unequal  to  the 
effects  produced.  The  Arch-Jesuit  no  doubt  calls  to  his 
aid  all  the  passions  and  human  interests  of  the  victims 
of  his  arts.  Love,  revenge,  hate,  and  ambition,  are  his 
instruments,  as  well  as  the  bigotry  and  fanaticism  which 
he  carefully  fostered  in  his  disciples ;  but,  with  all  this, 
his  power  is  in  excess,  and  the  Father  can  only  be 
regarded  as  a  dramatic  personation  of  his  order,  and 
not  as  a  natural  or  probable  character ;  nor  any  more 
than  Catesby  or  Guide  Fawkes  as  the  real  man  of 
history — the  noted  and  able  intriguer  Garnet. 

This  romance  will,  in  all  probability,  apart  from  its 
literary  merits,  become  very  popular ;  such  is  the  hot, 
Protestant  feeling  of  the  day.  From  what  we  consider 
better  reasons  than  its  party-Protestantism,  we  should 
have  chosen  it— one  among  hundreds  of  the  fictions 
issuing  from  the  press— for  special  introduction  to  our 
readers,  had  it  not  been  published  on  the  cheap  plan, 
and  thus  brought  within  the  general  reach.  As  it  is, 
we  shall  give  but  a  few  brief  specimens  of  the  spirit  and 
style  of  this  very  remarkable  and  clever  fiction. 

▲  COURT  FETE. 

There  was  a  royaX  fete  going  on  in  the  splendid  halls 
of  the  Palace  of  Old  Westminster. 

The  lofty  and  magnificent  apartment  was  hung  with 
tapestry  of  the  richest  and  most  varied  hues,  and  the 
roofing,  cornices,  and  groovings,  glittered  with  burnished 
gold,  refiecting  the  light  of  innumerable  sconces  filled 
with  prodigiously  thick  wax  candles,  that  blazed  around. 
On  the  tapestry  was  represented  the  story  of  the  Ten 
Virgins,  from  the  Evangelist,  in  living  forms  and  glow- 
ing dyes  proper  to  that  age  when  the  art  of  design  had 
attained  to  so  much  perfection,  and  that  of  producing 
the  most  splendid  colours  was  so  well  understood. 

The  blessed  virgins,  with  their  fiaming  lamps,  almost 
seemed  to  live  again,  and  illuminate  the  scene ;  while 
the  miserable  rejected  sisterhood,  with  their  exhausted 
oil,  gave  depth  and  relief  to  the  picture. 

The  vast  room  was  crowded  witii  gay  and  splendid 
groups,  such  as  long  had  adorned  the  court  of  that 
brave  old  queen. 

She  sat  at  the  head  of  the  apartment,  upon  a  costly 
carved  chair,  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  elevated  upon 
a  dais,  and  under  a  splendid  canopy  ;  looldng  like  an 
aged  lion  whose  spirit  and  courage  yet  remained  unex- 
tinguished, in  spite  of  the  wrinkles  of  age,  and  the  iu- 
roads  of  time  and  care. 

And  yet,  those  who  had  loved— and  many  there  were 
who  had  truly  and  deeply  loved  —  that  great  though 
tauity  woman,  might  discern  an  expression  upon  her 


face  which  it  was  painM  to  consider  too  itleiitiTdy; 
for  the  high-spirited,  courageous,  yet  fredi  sjid  clieeifQl 
countenance,  had  been  exchanged  for  one  where  uxiety 
was  mingled  vnth  what  might  ahnost  be  called  fierce- 
ness. The  red  eye  glared,  the  mouth  was  stem  uid 
resolved,  the  whole  air  told  the  tale  of  that  long  con- 
tention with  insidious  and  secret  foes  and  UDSptrin; 
open  enemies,  which  had  imbittered  the  last  twenty 
years  of  her  life ;  a  contest  which  had,  witlunit  inter- 
mission, been  sustained  ever  since  that  &tal  boll  ef 
Pius  y.  had  converted  religious  dissidents  into  political 
traitors,  and  had  rendered  a  temper  natmally  jnst, 
tolerant  and  indulgent,  sospieious  and  severe. 

The  blood,  too,  of  so  many  she  had  personally  knows 
—  and  of  some  whom  she  had  persomilly  loved— vhich 
had  been  shed  upon  the  scaffold,  laid  heavy  at  her  hesrt. 
She  had  suffered  deeply,  as  her  waverings  and  inso- 
lutions  prove,  before  she  could  bring  herself  to  sign  tl» 
sentences.  And  she  had,  perhaps,  taken  refhge  in  the 
endeavour  to  render  herself  insensible  to  the  dreadM 
subject,  and  thus  to  preserve  the  eqnilibriom  of  ha 
too  excitable  mind ;  but  such  a  resource  against  (he 
stings  of  regret,  it  may  be  of  remorse,  infallibly  tends  to 
harden  the  character. 

Yet  there  as  she  sat,  gorgeously  attired,  gUtterio; 
with  jewels,  and  every  inch  a  queen ;  filled  as  tbt 
chamber  W9B  with  men  of  all  descriptions,  of  diffem; 
religions,  of  various  political  opinions  and  of  conflicting 
interests ;  few  among  them  all,  we  might  ahnost  »y 
scarce  one,  but  revered,  in  heart,  that  aged  mosarch ; 
few,  we  might  almost  say  not  one,  but  would  ban 
drawn  his  sword  to  defend  her. 

No  longer  mingling  in  the  galliard,  and  dandng,  higli 
and  disposedly,  herself;  there  she  sat,  still  soitoiumM 
by  her  troops  of  gallant  favourites — ^the  wise,  the  beta- 
tifhl,  the  able,  and  the  good :  for  among  such  were  ha 
favourites  chosen.  Last  but  not  least,  there  stood  thit 
one,  who  could  not  be  called  graceful — could  scarcely 
even  be  (railed  beautiful,  but  whose  brave  and  gallant 
spirit  had  won  her  heart :  her  mother's  heart  it  wis, 
which  had  yearned  to  the  proud  petulant  boy,  beeaose 
his  temper  was  fhll  as  fiery  and  lofty  as  had  ever  been 
her  own. 

Her  Essex  was  there  ;  and  the  aged  Burleigh  wii 
there ;  and  his  nearly  equally  able  son,  afterwards  Esri 
of  Salisbury;  and  Hatton,  the  accomplished  gentlemu 
and  the  man  of  temperate  judgment  and  sound  good 
sense;  and  Hnnsdon,  and  Raleigh,  and  Blunt,  and  dub- 
hers  whose  names  it  is  useless  to  recapitulate. 

"  Girt  with  many  a  baron  bold, 
Sublime  their  star-clad  fronts  they  rear,  .... 
Mid  the  rest  a  form  divine; 
Her  eye  proclaims  her  of  the  royal  line." 

Of  such  was  the  group  composed,  which  more  iBUB^ 
diately  surrounded  the  queen. 

The  hall,  lower  down,  was  filled  with  beantifol  and 
distinguished-looking  figures,  all  splendidly  attired; 
some  were  dancing,  some  walking  round  the  room,  vnsa 
sitting  on  the  gold  and  crimson  benches  that  surroonded 
the  apartment:  a  gay  crowd,  actuated  by  the  stst 
passions,  and  employed  in  much  the  s&ae  conreaaiiotiy 
gay  or  sad,  which  occupy  youth  and  beauty  at  ssch 
times  in  all  ages. 

Will  you  mtXk.  round  the  hall  with  me,  and  east  yoor 
eyes  upon  these  groups !  I  will  single  out  a  few  ii 
whom  I  am  deeply  interested,  and  point  them  oat  t^ 
your  observation. 

We  are  here  shown,  in  distinct  gronps,  the  principal 
personages  that  figure  in  the  subsequent  story,  most  c/ 
whom  are  characters  found  in  history,  the  unfortnnatf 
Catholic  gentlemen  who  afterwards  perished  the  nartn^ 
of  their  crimes,  or  of  the  blacker  crimes  of  (heir  spiritBsl 
directors.  The  ladies  connected  with  these  unhappy 
men  also  figure  here.  We  shall  detach  cue  groap; 
Grace  Vaux,  her  devoted  lover,  Robert  Catesbyi  aoJ 
Paroy. 
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There  are  two  people  Bitting  upon  that  low  seat  — 
a  gentleman  and  a  yonng  lady.  The  gentleman  is 
dressed  in  a  rich  suit  of  black  satin,  laid  thick  with 
gold  laee  ;  hia  doublet  is  of  cloth  of  gold ;  the  black 
cloak  whidi  hangs  over  one  shoulder  is  lined  with  plush, 
and  ornamented  with  silk  and  gold  tassels  and  laces ; 
the  dress  is  costly,  and  is  that  of  a  man  of  easy  fortune ; 
it  has  cost  him  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds,  such  as 
pounds  were  in  Qneen  Elizabeth's  days :  — but  we  will 
haye  done  with  his  dress ;  look  at  him  again.  He  is, 
perhaps,  scarcely  what  you  would  call  young — he  may 
be  eight-and-twenty  or  thirty  years  of  age ;  he  is  some- 
what aboTe  the  middle  stature,  with  thick  dark  brown 
hair  dosely  cut,  waving  rather  than  curling  round  his 
head.  Hia  features  are  rather  of  the  ordinary  stamp, 
neither  very  handsome  nor  the  contrary ;  but  there  is 
something  in  the  expression  of  both  face  and  figure 
which  no  one  can  pass  by  without  noticing. 

There  is  an  energy  of  thought,  a  vehemence,  a  pas- 
sion, a  resolution  and  force  of  character,  displayed  in 
the  whole  outward  man,  which  cannot  be  mistaken  or 
overlooked.  The  dark  eye  melts  and  flashes — is  ardent, 
18  impassioned,  is  stem,  is  almost  cruel  by  turns ;  and 
yet  there  is  a  depth  of  sensibility  when  it  expresses  the 
softer  feelings,  which  steals  into  the  very  heart  of  those 
he  loves,  and  excites  in  return  an  affection  that  is 
almost  incredible,  such  is  its  intensity.  He  is  bom  to 
exercise  the  most  extraordinary  and  romantic  influence 
over  the  circle  in  which  he  moves,  for  he  is  devotedly, 
he  is  immeasurably  beloved  by  his  intimates  and  friends. 
To  the  world  in  general,  he  has  been,  till  of  late,  little 
known,  and  that  chiefly  as  the  wildest  among  the  most 
boisterous  of  his  age ;  as  the  most  reckless  of  revellers, 
the  most  enterprising  of  brawlers,  the  most  exaggerated 
in  every  extravagance,  the  most  unrestrained  in  every 
licence :  at  the  tavem,  at  the  tennis,  at  the  theatre,  at 
the  gaming-table,  at  the  banquet,  at  the  masque,  who 
so  wild,  so  excited,  so  intoxicated  as  he ! 

The  lady  who  sits  by  him,  is  attired  in  fair  white 
satin,  with  a  fall,  as  it  was  called,  of  the  richest  Flan- 
ders lace;  and  her  fine  natural  hair  drawn  up,  and 
dressed  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  yet  with  a 
certain  pure  and  beautiful  simplicity,  which,  indeed, 
characterizes  her  whole  appearance. 

Her  features  are  of  the  most  exquisite  delicacy  of 
outline;  it  is  a  face  such  as  Raphael  would  have  chosen 
as  a  model  for  the  Virgin  Mother;  but  there  is,  if  pos- 
sible, something  still  less  of  the  woman,  and  still  more 
of  the  angel,  than  even  his  divine  imagination  has 
painted.  The  transparent  whiteness  of  her  fair  skin,  is 
scarcely  tinted  by  the  slightest  blush  of  colour;  but  is 
relieved  from  insipidity  by  a  certain  holy  darkness  that 
surrounds  her  eyes;  her  expression  is  calm,  rather  than 
serene.  Indeed  a  shade  of  melancholy,  and  lines  which 
bespeak  firmness  and  determination  of  character,  may 
be  detected  under  the  tranquil  stillness  of  her  deport- 
ment. 

The  young  man  is  imploring  some  favour  with  a  force 
and  earnestness  which  seem  scarcely  compatible  with 
the  careless  animation  of  the  surrounding  scene.  She 
listens,  though  she  will  not  consent,  while  her  serene 
and  holy  eyes  meet  his  calmly. 

^  You  mil  not  dance  a  corant  with  me.  You  will 
not  pace  a  cinque  pace — yet  this  once — this  once  more 
—  though  it  be  the  last  time  we  are  ever  to  tread  a 
measure.  This  once,  Grace. —  unutterably  beauteous 
Orace — this  once '' 

Such  were  his  pleadings. 

"  No— why  I  am  here  I  know  not;  why,"  looking 
clown  upon  her  sparkling  caroanet  of  jewels,  ^  why  I  am 
tiere  at  all,  1  know  not.  My  heart  is  &r  from  such 
scenes.    What  have  I  to  do  in  this  revelry  V* 

'*  And  why  not  I  Why  should  you  not  adom  that 
old  lion-hearted  woman's  court  —  the  fairest  among  the 
'vrondrously  fikir  now  surrounding  her  like  as  it  were  a 
sunny  blaze  and  glory  of  beauty.  Why  not  you,  fairest 
Oraoe  t  It  is  true  your  eyes  are  like  those  of  the  Virgin 
Alotber  herself— your  face  as  that  of  one  of  the  heavenly 
Imost.  We  are  not  worthy  even  to  offer  worship  to  thee, 
^^alni  and  beanteona  virgin.    Yet  why  ahouldst  thou  be 


thus  adorned,  and  these  and  all  innumerable  graces 
lavished  on  thee  ....  and  all — ^but  for  man's  despair!" 
he  added,  vehemently,  passionately,  bitterly. 

«Talk  not  to  me  in  this  way,  Robert,"  said  she, 
casting  down  those  beauteous  eyes ;  and  assuming, 
quite  unconsciously,  the  expression  of  that  heavenly 
purity  and  modesty  which  the  immortal  painter  Ims 
given  to  that  holy  mother  of  whom  we  spoke,  that 
tender  type  of  womanhood.  "  Oh,  where  have  you 
leamed  this  sad  profanity  in  your  speech  1  —  Do  you 
think  to  please  me,  sinful  and  feeble  woman  as  I  am, 
by  comparisons  such  as  these  I  Comparisons  with  that 
glorious  Queen  of  Heaven,  whose  honour,  alaa !  in  these 
days  of  atheism  and  blasphemy,  is  forgotten  and  ob- 
scured.   It  ought  not  to  be  so  with  you But  hope 

not  to  please  me  by  such  impieties — impieties  repulsive 
to  my  heart !" 

And  she  turned  away  from  him. 

**  Impieties  1  blasphemy  !  Nay,"  said  he,  hia  counte- 
nance suddenly  changing,  and  a  darkness  overspreading 
his  wonderfully  expressive  eye — **  who  knows !"  . . . 

He  was  for  a  moment  plunged  into  deep  thought,  then 
he  said,  *'  Angel  worshipper  with  a  holy  and  persecuted 
church,  thy  reproof  is  just  1"  .... 

^  Yet  most  ui^ust,"  he  added,  significantly. 

Then  he  rose  from  his  seat  in  a  reckless  kind  of  manner; 
as  if  just  or  not,  he  was  one  to  defy  reproach ;  and, 
leaving  her  side,  advanced  to  where  another  most  lovely 
and  blooming  creature  sat. 

The  fair  and  holy  Grace,  unlike  so  many  saints  that 
have  been  seen  in  tMs  court  and  in  this  world,  is  content, 
it  would  appear,  under  the  desertion  her  severity  has 
occasioned.  She  sat  lost,  aa  I  aaid,  behind  the  blaze  of 
light  above  her,  watching  the  dancers  with  a  calm  and 
serious  eye  from  which  every  appearance  of  severity  had 
vanished,  though  its  expression  was  darkened,  as  it  were, 
by  hidden  sorrow. 

Sometimes  gravely  and  thoughtfully  she  gazes  upon 
the  grand  and  noble  queen,  and  a  slight  shudder  runs 
through  the  tender  frame  of  that  beautifhl  creature. 
Sometimes  her  eye  wanders  amid  the  gay  and  thought- 
less groups  of  dancers,  and  a  mingled  expression  of  pity 
and  of  wonder  crosses  her  beauteous  brow.  Sometimes 
a  sad  and  wintry  smile  steals  over  those  sweet  and 
serious  lips,  aa  the  merry  jest  and  echoing  laugh  ring 
upon  her  ear. 

So  she  sat  lost  in  her  ovm  reflections,  and  apparently 
forgotten  by  all  around.  No  one  approached  her,  no 
one  spoke  to  her ;  she  seemed  deserted  by  all  that  giddy 
world.  At  last  a  gentleman  of  the  middle  age  and  of  a 
remarkably  pleasing  aspect  entered :  he  was  dressed  in  a 
most  elegant  and  expensive  manner,  his  white  satin  vest 
and  cloak  embroidered  with  gold  and  pearls,  and  hia 
soft  curling  fair  hair  was  arranged  with  aJmost  feminine 
nicety  :  his  dress  waa  delicately  perfrimed,  aa  were  hia 
flue  embroidered  white  gloves,  with  some  of  those  rare 
and  exquisite  perfumes  then  so  much  esteemed :  he  came 
from  behind  a  group  of  gentlemen  who  stood  around  the 
distant  door,  being  among  those  admitted  rather  as  spec- 
tators, than  as  guests. 

These  gentlemen  were  crowded  together  in  one  dense 
mass  under  the  orchestra  where  the  music  was  placed, 
and  were  aJl  huidsomely  dressed,  aa  well  as  the  one  who 
approached  Grace  Vaux. 

The  maiden  queen,  even  in  a  favourite  like  Essex, 
could  scarcely  forgive  any  neglect  of  the  outward 
habiliments;  he  was  an  exception — a  tolerated  sloven — 
but  in  any  one  else  who  presented  himself,  whether  as 
dancer  in  the  galliard  or  merely  as  spectator  at  the 
door,  such  remissness  was  considered  inexcusable.  The 
cavalier,  however,  that  now  came  up,  waa  certainly  no 
offender  in  this  respect  He  had,  indeed,  quite  an  air 
of  studied  elegance,  and  his  delicate  complexion  and 
peculiarly  sweet  blue  eye  rendered  his  appearance  ex- 
tremely agreeable;  he  was  a  little  too  much  embonpoint 
perhaps  to  be  perfectly  handsome,  and  his  countenance 
might  have  seemed  to  some  too  soft  and  languid  ;  it 
carried  a  certain  appearance  of  indolence,  and  of  a 
negligent  and  indifferent  temper. 
There  was,  likewise,  an  indescribable  something,  slow. 
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almost  cautions,  in  his  maimer  of  Bpeakiiig»  which  to  a 
nice  critic  would  not  haVe  been  engaging :  but  they 
were  not  very  nice  critics  in  that  day. 

He  approached  the  place  where  the  fair  Yotary  sat 
retired,  and,  with  a  certain  air  of  assured  welcome, 
placed  himself  by  her  side. 

She  did  not  start,  or  betray  the  slightest  degree  of 
surprise  or  emotion  as  he  did  so  ;  but  raising  her  eyes, 
fixed  them  upon  him  without  speaking,  only  acknow- 
ledging his  presence  by  a  slight,  almost  imperceptible 
more  of  the  head.  She  then  resumed  her  former  attitude, 
again  casting  her  eyes  upon  the  ground.  He  rested  his 
head  upon  his  white-gloved  huid,  gazed  upon  her  in 
silence  for  a  second  or  two,  which  gaie  she  receiyed 
without  seeming  to  notice  it. 

At  last,  in  a  very  soft  insinuating  tone  of  voice,  he 
said,  **  And  who  must  not  rejoice  to  see  the  fairest  Grace 
Vaux  in  this  scene  of  pleasure  t  *' 

^I  am  here,"  said  she  without  turning  her  head 
or  raising  her  eyes  from  the  floor,  '^  as  one  in  a  strange 
place." 

^What  place  upon  this  dark  and  troubled  earth 
but  must  seem  strange  to  the  denizen  of  heaven  I "  said 
he,  in  a  low  voice;  ''and  yet,  as  the  angels  at  times 
descend  and  visit  this  sphere  upon  their  holy  purposes, 
BO  the  virgin  saint  of  Harroden  Magna  has  done  well  to 
be  here." 

She  only  answered  with  an  almost  imperceptible  sigh ; 
and  he,  his  head  still  resting  upon  his  hand,  continued 
to  gaze  upon  her. 

After  a  second  silence  of  considerable  length,  he 
began  again  in  the  same  calm,  low,  unaccented  tone : — 

**  Yet  this  must  needs  be  a  strange  spectacle  for 
one  whose  eyes  have  been  purged  by  a  drop  of  that  pre- 
cious herb  which  destroys  the  vain  eni^iantment  of  the 
outward  seeming,  and  shows  us  things  as  in  truth  they 
are." 

She  cast  those  clear  bright  orbs  full  upon  him,  turning 
slQwly  like  the  wheel  of  a  planet.  Their  dark  splendour 
almost  dazzled  him. 

*'  It  is  .  .  .  ."  was  all  she  answered. 

"TheHaUofEblis.  ..." 

It  dropped  from  his  lips  so  softly,  that  she  could  but 
Just  hear  the  words. 

"  You  have  read  the  legend !"  he  went  on  in  his  ordi- 
nary and  low  tone  of  voice  ;  "  if  not,  it  were  a  legend 
worth  the  perusal,  for  it  is  grand  and  it  is  terrible. 
There  sits  he  —  the  damned  monarch  of  that  mighty 
crew — gorgeous  in  gold  and  crimson,  pearl  and  priceless 

gems the  floor  of  Hell  is  paved  with  gold  and 

gems,  fair  creature And  there  those  cursed  and 

most  miserable  spirits  are  crowding  and  clustering,  all 

decked  and  dizzened  out Smiles  are  on  their  lips 

— the  glitter  of  sin  is  in  their  eye  ....  and  in  their 
hearts  ....  hellfirer' 

Her  countenance,  so  pale  before,  grew  paler  at  the 
terrific  description; — ^but  not  a  feature  moved. 

"  Have  you  read  the  legend  ?  Did  you  say  that  you 
had  studied  the  legend !" — bending  forward  with  a  sort 
of  quiet,  conversational  expression  of  countenance,  as  if 
asking  the  most  indifferent  question. 

«Yes." 

''  I  have  often  thought,"  continued  he,  after  a  third 
pause,  resuming  the  conversation  in  a  careless  tone, 
but  with  a  voice  low  as  ever,  *'  What  a  strange  thing 
a  crowd  of  dancers  is  !  Close  your  ears  with  your  hands 
— ^silence  the  music  which  incites  them — look  upon  those 
flesh  and  blood  creatures — and  they  instantly  appear  as 
dreamy  phantoms.  —  Has  the  fairest  Grace  ever  tried 
that  experience ! " 

"  I  have  in  a  fantastical  mood  sometimes,"  she  said. 

"  Strange  metamorphosis  I  But  there  is,"  again  low- 
ering his  voice,  ^  a  more  extraordinary  efi^ect  sometimes 
produced  upon  my  mind :  there  are  circumstances  under 
which  those  who  dote  their  ean  become  to  me  as  mere 
phantoms." 

No  reply. 

**  Singular,  but  true.  The  ear,  fairest  Grace,  is  as  the 
porch  of  life;— well  has  the  matchless  poet  represented 
the  venom  which  destroyed  the  royal  Dane,  as  distilled 


through  the  porches  of  the  ear— admirable  f^k\ 
Deep  and  deadly  hath  that  renom  been  which  tbioogh 
that  little  gate  hath  found  its  entrance,  carrying  death 
not  only  to  the  frail  and  perishing  body,  but  perdition 
to  the  everlasting  soul." 

She  sighed. 

"  Have  you  ever  marked,"  he  again  began, "  s  num- 
ber of  light,  many-coloured  autumn  leaves  dancing  as  if 
in  wild  delight  before  the  pleasant  morning  wind  I  It 
sweeps  them  by,  and  where  are  they!  Gone !  perished! 
and  the  place  that  hath  seen  them  shall  know  them  no 
more.  Who  asks  after  the  idle  and  unvalued  lezTes! 
have  they  perished  f  are  they  gone !  are  they  amti- 
hilated  !  or  have  they  been  gathered  to  the  fire !  So 
are  these  things  to  me,  for  the  seed  is  not  in  tkt*. 
They  shall — yea,  like  a  baseless  vision,  they  shall  dii- 
solve,  and  leare  not  a  wreck  behind." 

She  sighed  again,  and  her  melancholy  eye  slowlj 
turned  from  that  brilliant  scene : — yes,  passire  as  she 
seemed,  there  were  many  there,  the  loved  and  the 
honoured,  whom  fain  would  she  have  snatched  from  the 
fearful  doom.  She  looked  at  her  companion  again,  vith 
a  sort  of  imploring  expression,  as  much  as  to  aj. 
"  Must  all  these  perish  !  Nay,  not  all,  —  surely  there 
are  those  who  will  save  some  !" 

He  fixed  his  eye  steadily  upon  hers  for  a  short  time; 
then  withdrew  it ;  and  with  a  gentle  smile  he  said.- 
"  One  wandering  in  the  wilderness  marks  and  selects 
the  balm-distilling  plants  and  precious  herbs.  He  ciili« 
them  with  a  careful  hand,  and  places  them  in  his 
bosom :  when  the  wind  of  destruction  passeth  om, 
they  are  not  found." 

Need  we  say  that  this  is  the  Jesuit  whom  Essex  hia- 
self  presented  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Robert  and  Grace  Vaux  exchanged  glances  of  asto- 
nishment. Even  the  spirited  young  man  felt  as  if  thm 
was  something  almost  magnificent  in  the  daring  <ie- 
ceptions  of  Mr.  Darcy.  As  he  sat  watching  the  ic>i- 
nuating  air  of  politeuess  and  calm  dignity  which  thit 
gentleman  assumed,  upon  this  his  first  interview  v;th 
the  flighty  queen :  as  he  marked  the  respectful  d^ 
ference  of  his  manner,  the  rererential  humility  of  his 
whole  demeanour,  and  thought  of  ...  . 

''What  mean  you,  I  say,  to  push  yourselves  in  &; 
horrible  danger  of  body  and  soul,  for  a  wicked  womaaj 
dismissed  by  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  her,  and  yonr,  lawfc! 
judge  —  forsaken  of  God,  who  justifieth  the  sentence  a^ 
his  vicar^forsaken  of  all  Catholic  princes,  when  8behi:k 
injured  intolerably  —  forsaken  of  divers  lords,  knighfc, 
and  gentlemen  of  England  ....  what  will  ye  answer 
to  the  Pope's  lieutenant,  when  he  shall  chtfge  you  viL 
the  crime  of  doing  suit  and  service  to  an  heretio. 
praetensed  queen  against  Christ's  vicar !" 

Words  —  which  that  very  day,  in  secret  confer««' 
Robert  had  heard  fall  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Darcy. 

There  was  that  unhappily  in  the  nature  of  Robert, 
which  responded  to  every  thing  which  was  bold,  darifl?. 
and  desperate ;  duplicity  in  a  moderate  degree  be  voC'<| 
have  despised;  but  the  immensity  of  the  deceit  ^ 
from  his  conscience  its  meanness. 

He  looked  on,  wondering  and  admiring. 

**  His  genius  is  really  astonishing,"  at  last  he  (i- 
claimed  turning  his  eyes  f^m  the  group  at  the  top  « 
the  hall,  and  again  addressing  his  companion. 

**  Say  rather  his  faith,"  replied  she,  with  revereac*. 

Robert  looked  in  a  strange  way :  his  oonnteaaa* 
was  far  from  being  acquiescent  in  ^s  last  sentimeat- 

A  Jesuit's  DSFunnoif  of  ▲  us. 

**Nay,  nay,  young  man,  I  cry  yonr  patience ;  birt  »J 
sorrows  me  to  see  one,  so  dear  to  my  soul,  thus  mO; 
dealing  with  these  dangerous  novelties,"  ^    . 

"I  have  no  wish  to  be  a  dealer  in  noveitie^  » 
Digby,  with  humiUty.  «  My  desire  throughoat  tie  m 
1  am  now  about  to  begin,  is  that  I  be  governed  by  ^ 
decisions  of  that  holy  church,  which  has  so  i^r  J 
ceived  me  into  her  bosom.  In  her  I  seem  to  ^fl  « 
stored  that  mother's  guidance  which  my  yoo"  ^' 
wanted.    ButIh»TebeentrouWcdthiseT«u«-'   • 
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The  demands  made  upon  my  fidelity  have  been  great 
In  conformity  to  the  directions  I  had  received — in  con- 
formity to  the  obedience  I  had  vowed — for  the  first  time 
since  I  was  bom,  I  have  told  a  deliberate  lie"  and  the 
hot  colour  again  fiushed  oyer  his  face.  '^I  would  be 
glad  to  be  assured  how  to  reconcile  her  voice,  with  that 
loud  clamouring  voice  within  me,  which  declares  I  did 
a  mean,  cowardly,  and  criminal  thing." 

^  A  lie !"  said  the  Jesuit,  looking  exceedingly  shocked, 
^  a  lie  I  Who  instructed  you,  young  man,  to  lie  1  Not 
your  holy  church,  rest  assured.  Impious  blasphemy — 
the  church  demand  a  lie  !" 

**  1  was  enjoined  to  keep  my  knowledge  of  yonrself 
and  Mr.  Tesmond  a  secret  at  any  cost,  and  at  any 
hasard.  I  took  the  holy  sacrament  upon  the  promise 
to  deny  my  knowledge  of  you  whenever  I  had  reason  to 
believe  that  such  was  your  desire.  I  took  that  oath  as 
many  of  those  I  loved  did  with  me.  I  little  thought 
how  soon  I  should  be  called  upon  to  redeem  my  promise 
by  uttering  a  dastardly  lie.** 

"  Redeem  your  promise  by  uttering  a  dastardly  lie  1" 
repeated  the  priest  with  considerable  indignation  in  his 
manner  ;  "  are  you  aware  of  the  import  of  what  yon  are 
saying,  young  gentleman  I  The  necessity  of  a  lie  was 
imposed  upon  you  !  Recollect  yourself.  What  can  you 
mean  \" 

'*  I  was  asked  in  direct  terms  whether  I  had  ever  seen 
you  before  ;  there  was  no  possibility  of  evasion.'' 
«WeUI" 
"And  I  lied." 

'^  Then  yon  committed  a  deadly  sin,  sir  ;  and  with,  as 

it  would  appear,  so  criminal  an  indifference  to  the  sin 

you  were  committing,  that  it  shocks  and  confounds  me." 

**  Heaven  is  my  witness,  not  with  indifference  i"  cried 

Everardy  earnestly. 

"  And  what  name  does  it  deserve,  but  that  of  the 
most  criminal  indifference  to  evil,  to  commit  a  crime 
of  this  nature,  when  means  so  obvious  and  so  easy  exist 
^y  which  it  may  be  avoided.  Learn,  at  least,  better  to 
comprehend  the  principles  of  that  church  into  whose 
sanctuary  you  have  been  admitted.  She  is  the  ten- 
derest  of  nursing  mothers  to  her  spiritual  children,  and 
provides  with  every  imposed  duty  the  means  to  facilitate 
its  execution.  Upon  the  secrecy  of  our  friends,  not 
only  our  lives,  but  the  very  existence  of  the  sacred  cause 
committed  to  us,  depends.  Such  secrecy  under  the 
most  sacred  obligations  has  been  exacted.  Provision 
bas  also  been  made  for  the  security  of  the  conscience  in 
preserving  it. — But  these  are  the  fruits  of  reasoning  and 
Bwif-teachings. — You  presume,  sir,  to  forsake  the  sure 
guides  appointed  for  your  direction  in  these  things,  and 
think  proper  to  judge  for  yourself.  Had  you  not  done 
so,  you  might,  perhaps,  have  recollected  that  the  remedy 
held  out  for  such  cases,  is  mental  reservation." 
^  I  made  a  mental  reservation,"  said  Everard. 
^  Then  what  do  you  intend  by  saying  you  lied  I 
These  are  strange  contradictory  assertions,"  said  the 
Jesuit. 

^  I  felt  the  colour  of  shame  fly  over  my  face. — It 
seensed  to  me ... .  and  then  there  was  another ....  and  " 
he  hesitated  ;  ^  there  was  one  standing  by ....  a  second 
conscience  ....  a ... .  which  told  me  I  had  done  basely." 
**  Did  she  ? — Did  this  second  conscience  know  of  the 
reservation  f" 

**  No,"  said  Everard  ;  ''but  had  she,  I  felt  that  she 
would  have  disdained  the  subterfuge." 

The  gentleman  he  was  addressing  paused  at  this 
speech,  gazed  at  him  ;  measured  him  slowly,  as  it  were, 
from  head  to  foot ;  sighed  vnth  a  certain  emphasis,  if 
one  may  say  so  ;  and  then  turning,  walked  once  or  twice 
up  and  down  the  little  terrace  on  which  they  had  been 
standing.  He  was,  in  fact,  gaining  a  few  moments  for 
consideration. 

ThiB  was  a  case  of  difficulty.  Here  was  one  whose 
adherence  to  the  party  he  esteemed  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence, who  appeared  on  the  very  verge,  as  it  should 
seem,  of  escaping  from  his  influence. 

▲  JE5UIT*S  DISCIPLE. 

Few  things  can  be  imagined  more  gloomy  and  op- 


pressive than  was  the  appearance  of  Ashby  St.  Legers 
in  February  of  the  year  1603-4. 

The  evening  was  dark  and  stormy ;  the  wind  rushed 
in  loud  blasts  through  the  ancient  trees  which  hung  in 
heavy  masses  over  the  garden ;  the  rain  fell  in  torrents 
and  pattered  heavily  against  the  small  diamond-paned 
and  heavy  stone-muUioned  windows ;  and  the  sun  might 
be  seen  setting  behind  the  church,  just  showing  one  line 
of  golden  light,  under  the  blackest  and  most  threatening 
pile  of  clouds  that  ever  obscured  an  evening  of  this 
description. 

It  was  almost  twilight  in  the  low  gloomy  chamber 
into  which  I  am  going  to  introduce  you.  The  room  was 
hung  with  very  dark  arras,  against  which,  as  if  to  add 
to  its  melancholy,  were  suspended  several  pictures  in 
the  very  darkest  Spanish  manner,  and  in  ebony  frames : 
representing  the  tortures  and  martyrdoms  of  the  various 
saints  of  the  Roman  calendar.  There  was  a  black  cloth 
laid  over  the  floor,  in  place  of  the  carpets  which  were 
by  this  time  becoming  pretty  nearly  universal;  and 
curtains  of  a  purple,  almost  approaching  to  black,  gave 
a  sombre  richness  to  the  apartment.  A  fire  of  immense 
logs  of  wood  was  smouldering  upon  the  hearth. 

There  were  in  the  room  a  stern  looking  lady  and  two 
young  children. 

The  lady  was  clothed  in  deep  mourning,  and  her 
silver  hair  —  silvered  it  would  seem  rather  before  its 
time — was  gathered  under  a  dark  hood ;  her  dress  was 
severe  in  its  extreme  simplicity,  yet  the  materials  were 
extremely  rich  and  handsome. 

Her  face  had  once  been  beantiful,  in  a  grand  and 
haughty  style  of  beauty ;  her  nose  was  prominent  and 
well  outlined,  her  brow  broad  and  expansive,  her  eyes 
large  and  serious,  her  mouth  rigid  and  firm,  her  chin, 
scarcely  so  well  pronounced  as  the  rest  of  her  features, 
straight,  but  well  formed ;  the  expression  of  her  counte- 
nance at  once  terrible  and  interesting.  The  traces  of 
deep  ineffaceable  suffering  and  of  anxious  care,  were 
there  ;  which  might  have  rendered  it  almost  sublimely 
interesting,  but  for  the  stern  endurance  rather  than 
patience,  the  deep  resentment,  bitter  and  ineffaceable  as 
had  been  the  suffering,  and  the  proud,  haughty,  nnpity- 
ing  expression  to  be  read  there. 

Tall  and  rigid  in  her  figure;  her  hands  thin  and 
delicate,  veined  and  sinewed  in  large  knots  and  tendons, 
were  clothed  with  a  sort  of  black  velvet  mitten,  which 
displayed  one  large  mourning  ring  upon  the  right  hand, 
and  a  small  one  encircling  the  wedding  finger  on  the 
left. 

She  was  sitting  in  a  large  chair  covered  with  black 
leather  by  the  side  of  the  window,  reading,  in  a  book 
bound,  as  such  books  then  were,  in  black,  richly  orna- 
mented with  gold. 

From  time  to  time,  the  book,  and  the  hand  which 
held  it,  would  sink  into  her  lap;  while  her  large  mekn- 
choly  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  dark  heavy  plumes  of 
some  immense  and  gloomy  fir-trees,  swaying  and  heaving 
in  the  wintry  wind. 

The  two  little  children  that  were  in  the  room  with 
her  were  two  little  boys,  her  grandchildren.  Their 
mother  was  dead ;  their  father,  the  son  of  this  lady  — 
was  Robert  Cateiby. 

The  little  creatures  looked  pale,  and  their  features 
were  sharp  and  sickly  ;  their  large  eyes  were  encircled 
with  that  dark  black  ring  which  is  a  symptom  of  early 
suffering  and  decay ;  they  were  not  clothed  in  black  as 
was  the  lady,  but  in  little  coats  of  dark  maroon  colour, 
ornamented  with  silken  fringes ;  and  their  small  open 
collars  were  of  rich  needle-work. 

Their  appearance  was  that  of  children  carefully  at- 
tended to :  but  their  looks  were  dull  and  almost  terrified. 
They  sat  crouching  together  in  a  comer  of  the  room, 
near  the  fire-place,  playing  at  some  little  quiet  game 
they  had  found  for  themselves ;  whispering  to  each  other 
when  they  spoke ;  and  every  now  and  then  casting  a 
sort  of  fearful  glance  at  the  lady,  and  round  the  room, 
which  was  now  being  wrapped  in  the  fast  dosing 
shadows  of  that  dark  and  dismal  evening. 

The  lady  never  turned  her  head  to  look  at  the 
children,  nor  did  she  call  for  lights ;  she  sat,  as  waa  her 
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oustom,  lost  in  her  own  melanoholy  and  bitter  reflections, 
watching  the  gathering  shadows  of  the  night  that  was 
steiJing  on. 

She  was  a  Throckmorton  by  birth :  two  near  relations 
had  been  hers — Gloved  and  venerated  with  all  that  force 
of  affection  which  belongs  to  ardent  temperaments  — 
the  feelings  strengthened  by  solitude,  and  excited  by 
the  deep  mysteries  of  religion. 

Where  were  these  loved  ones  now! 

They  did  not  even  slomber  in  a  hallowed  grave. 
Their  severed  heads,  and  mangled  limbs,  were  yet 
hlaokening  in  the  winter's  rain  and  wind,  upon  the 
battlements  of  the  bridge  of  London 

Her  hnsband,  too  !  Sir  William  Catesby !  — what  an 
existence  had  been  his !  —  what  years  of  im|>risonment 
in  dark  unwholesome  prisons,  exhausted  by  disease, 
wretchedness,  and  misery !  What  years  had  been  hers  ! 
devoted  as  she  was  to  that  faith  to  which  she  clung 
with  a  vehemence  and  tenacity  only  increased  by  what 
she  had  suffered  in  its  cause.  She  had  lived  oppressed 
and  impoverished,  under  the  power  of  those  whom  she 
had  been  taught  to  look  upon,  and  did  look  upon,  as 
themselves  only  worthy  of  the  torturing  fire  and  stake 
upon  earth,  and  of  the  everlasting  fires  hereafter.  Every 
day  brought  its  fresh  source  of  sorrow  and  irritation,  to 
a  mind  neither  chastened  nor  softened  by  sorrow. 
Alas !  in  what  a  different  school  fVom  that  of  the  man  of 
sorrows  had  she  been  reared  I  Every  additional  suffer- 
ing only  gave  firesh  force  to  that  deep,  that  intense,  that 
unmitigated  thirst  for  retribution,  oa&l  it  revenge  rather, 
which  agitated  her  bosom. 

Her  son,  too,  had  disappointed  her. 

Vehement,  passionate,  desperate,  determined  as  was 
Robert's  character,  he  had  not  appeared  to  sympathize 
in  his  mother's  feelings.  The  early  years  of  his  life 
had  been  passed  in  what  appeared  to  be  an  utter  in- 
difference to  all  religion,  and  as  an  outwardly  conforming 
Protestant. 

The  wild  sports  and  extravagant  excitements  of  that 
still  semi-barbarous  age,  seemed  to  occupy  him  entirely. 
The  mother's  tears,  remonstrances,  and  reproaches  had 
alike  been  unavailing.  He  was  reckless  and  daring, 
and  there  was  a  firank  defiance  of  the  opinion  of  others 
in  his  disposition,  which  had  early  emancipated  him 
from  all  domestic  control 

After  the  first  effervescence  of  youth  was  over,  Robert 
Catesby  had  awakened  to  this  want,  this  yearning,  this 
hunger  and  this  thirst  of  the  spirit — ^at  first  roused,  it  is 
true,  by  the  voice  of  that  beauteous  saint  whom  he 
adored ;  and  under  a  sense  of  his  miserable  deficiency, 
he  had  sought  Mr.  Darcy,  and  from  his  lips  imbibed  — 
what  should  have  been  the  word  of  salvation,  and  the 
fountain  of  living  waters  to  his  perishing  soul.  Unhappy 
manl 

He  was  reconciled  to  his  religion,  and  had  imbibed 
all  the  false,  casuistical,  cruel,  revengeful  maxims, 
which  under  that  name  of  infinite  power,  had  corrupted 
and  vitiated  so  many  lives.  And  yet,  even  yet  —  the 
mother  was  disappointed 

The  two  little  children  who  were  now  sitting  in  this 
gloomy  room  with  her  were  those  of  Robert  by  his  early 
marriage  ;  a  union  entirely  formed  upon  motives  of 
family  arrangement,  and  soon  terminated  by  death. 
The  children  had  remained  in  the  care  of  the  grand- 
mother, and  the  heart  of  Robert  devoted  itself  to  Grace 
Vaux. 

The  lady  sits  there  at  the  window,  watching  the 
heavy  clouds  rolling  over  the  now  darkening  sky;  the 
night  closes  in,  the  wind  again  rises  in  its  fhry,  and 
roars  round  the  house  in  the  large  open  chimney;  the 
rain  again  falls  in  torrents  as  if  the  heavens  were  opened 
for  another  deluge;  the  poor  little  boys  creep  and  cower 
together;  the  lady,  stem  and  melancholy,  heeds  them 
not. 

An  ancient  gray-headed  serving-man,  vralking  with  a 
slow  and  cautious  step,  now  half  opens  the  door,  and 
looks  in.  Not  a  word  is  exchanged  on  either  fiide,  but 
the  lady  responds  to  his  mute  questioning  with  a  gUuice; 
he  retreats,  goes  outside  the  house,  fixes  the  heavy  shut- 
ters, and  bars  them.    The  noise  of  closing  windows  and 


doors,  chains,  bolts,  and  heavy  bars  of  iron  fiillbg,i3 
heard  through  the  house. 

Then  he  enters  again. 

^All  is  safe,  madam,  for  to-night.  I  hsTe  sent 
Richard  with  the  great  ban  dog  to  make  bis  loimds. 
Shall  I  bring  the  lamp,  and  summon  you  when  all  is 
ready  ?" 

"  Do  so;  set  the  lamp  down  there." 

The  small  lamp  oasts  a  feeble  light  on  that  side  of 
the  gloomy  chamber,  and  falls  fUU  upon  one  pieloie, 
a  horrible  one,  of  a  martyrdom  of  St.  Barthoiomev. 
The  poor  little  children,  to  whom  that  picture  xb  almuit 
like  a  dreadfiil  reality,  look  up  at  it  with  eyes  teiri&d 
but  tearless,  and  then  glance  at  the  pale,  awfiil  bet 
of  their  grandmother,  which  is  to  them  almost  eqnalij 
terrific:  from  time  to  time  they  cast  fearfal  gUnc» 
into  the  comers  of  the  apartment,  shrouded  to  then 
in  what  seems  an  infinite  darkness.  They  hare  doae 
their  little  quiet  play;  they  sit  there  motionless.  Bat 
when  a  loud  sweep  of  the  wind  batters  at  the  windoin, 
and  roars  down  the  chimney,  then  they  start,  eroadi 
together,  and  shudder. 

**  Come  here,  both  of  you,"  says  the  lady,  in  a  deep, 
awful  voice. 

They  came  creeping  to  her,  and  stood  one  on  esdi 
side  of  her  knee. 

*'  Yon  know,"  she  says,  looking  at  them  in  a  stem, 
threatening  manner,  ^  what  is  the  punishment  of  those 
who  tell  secrets  I  They  go  into  a  dark,  dismal,  black 
pit,  at  the  bottom  of  which  are  seething  flames  risia; 
and  falling;  and  black  devUs  with  great  wings  aad 
great  daws  of  iron  are  sailing  up  and  down  in  the  lir; 
the  souls  of  wicked  children  who  have  told  seciets,ue 
in  their  claws,  and  they  plunge  them  down  that  bUefc 
pit  straight  into  the  fire.  Do  you  know  the  pais  tf 
fire !"  and  seizing  each  little  trembling  hand,  she  held 
them  to  the  fire  till  the  children  flinch^,  but  dont  not 
move  or  cry  out. 

As  soon  as  the  pain  was  acute  enough  to  mab  an 
impression,  she  took  them  away,  and  sitting  downa(pi) 
each  hand  in  hers,  said : 

*'  Yon  are  going  with  me  to-night  for  the  fint  tioe,t9 
hear  the  holy  service  of  the  blessed  Virgin ;— theblesed 
Virgin  who  loves  little  children  if  they  are  secret  and 
good,  and  sends  a  beautiful  guardian  angel  with  golden 
wings  to  take  care  of  them." 

The  poor  little  children's  countenances  brightened  n? 
a  little  at  this. 

**  But  t/,"  in  an  awful  tone,  "  they  are  bad,  and  tell 
secrets,  she  sends  a  great  black  devil  to  sit  npon  their 
bed,  and  glare  at  them  with  his  fiery  eyes." 

«  We  won't  tell :  indeed  we  won't  tell  nothing,"  ai^ 
the  poor  little  ones,  shuddering  and  shaking. 

"  Suppose  somebody  asks  yon  what  you  did  to-night! 

«  What  must  I  say  1" 

**  You  must  say— *  I  played  with  brother,  and  th«p  1 
went  to  bed,' — and  if  they  say,  *  Did  you  do  any  this; 
else  V  you  must  say,  *  Nothing  else,'  boldly,  in  a  l<wd 
voice — and  to  yourself  you  must  say,  *bnt  go  w" 
granddam' — ^because  noboidy  has  a  right  to  ask  yn  bd 
granddam  what  yon  do :  and  so  you  are  not  to  aoivt^ 
them  in  any  other  way.  Do  you  understand,  yoo  hrt-s 
fool!"  said  she  harshly  to  the  younger  one,  i^ho  n^ 
gaping  and  staring  with  all  his  eyes.  **  Yoo  must  say 
as  brother  says." 

"Say  as  brother  says,"  repeated  the  Uttle  innocflrt. 
quite  bewildered  ; — but  the  elder  one  understood  hb 
grandmother  perfectly  weU. 

And  he  said,  <<  Yes,  granddam  :  and  then  thai  ff» 
black  devil  shan't  get  at  us —  '* 

''  Not  if  you  do  as  I  bid  yon." 

"  That  I  will,  granddam—" 

"  Then  there's  a  brave  boy  :  «id  here's  a  pet^ 
book  for  you — ^but  you're  only  to  have  it  now  and  tt« 
—I  must  keep  it :  fbr  if  the  king  should  find  oot  7«fl« 
got  it,  he'd  hang  you  upon  his  great  black  gallows :  nt 
you  may  look  at  it  now— there— there's  a  pi<^^ 
that  wicked  queen,  aU  in  flames  and  screeching  oat  ftf 
a  drop  of  water  to  cool  her  tongue— but  she'll  Be«r 
have  on?  single  drop  for  ever,  and  eter,  and  t^*  • 
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Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  bare  yonr  bead  cut  off  and  be 
a  good  boy>  than  to  be  like  that  wicked  queen  V* 

**  Wicked  queen ! "  said  the  Uttle  one— <<  look,  brother, 
at  her  ugly  face,  how  ftinny  she  looks,  hs,  ha — " 

**  Ha,  ha,"  responded  the  other  child. 

"  There's  another.  Who's  this  gruff-looking  fat  man, 
granddam,  that  the  deyils  are  pulling  and  hauling 
about!" 

''He's  a  dreadfhl  wicked  heretic,  and  his  name's 
Martin  Luther,— you'll  hear  more  of  him  when  yon  are 
older.  See,  he  doesn't  like  to  go  —  they're  pulling  him 
into  the  fire  — " 

**  Oh  how  he  kicks  and  jumps  about  —  they'll  neyer 
get  him  into  the  fire,  I'm  afraid.  Oh  !  I'm  afraid 
they'll  nOTer  get  him  in  —  all  heretics  must  be  burned, 
mustn't  they,  granddam  %  —  Did  they  oyer  get  him  in, 
granddam  1" 

The  little  one  was  tuning  over  the  pages  —  he  gave 
a  scream  of  joy — *^  Oh !  there's  one  in ;  look,  brother." 

Did  oyer  woman,  did  ever  Christian  mother  give  child 
such  schooling  I  Were  **  the  doctrines  of  deyils  "  here 
imputed  to  Catholic  priests  eyer  actoally  taught  to  their 
infatuated  yotaries  I  What  were  their  oonseqnences  I 
What  says  history  I 

Whaterer  doubtful  response  it  may  be  presumed  to 
giye  to  Protestant  or  to  Roman  Catholic  auditors,  no 
doubt  whateyer  can  be  entertained  as  to  the  general 
historical  accuracy  of  Mr.  O'Neill  Daunt's  account  of 
the  wholesale  Irish  confiscations  of  the  serenteenth 
century.  His  remedy  for  injustice  of  the  most  cruel 
and  oppressiye  kind,  the  effects  of  which  are  to  this 
day  but  too  yisible  in  the  disorganized  or  antagonistic 
condition  of  society  in  Ireland,  is  not,  as  we  at  first 
apprehended,  reyersal  of  the  forfeitures ;  but,  what 
means  nearly  the  same  thing  in  a  roundabout  way, — 
<<  Ireland  for  the  Irish,"  and  "%  parliament  in  College 
Green."  

Tke  Scenery  and  Poetry  of  the  EnglUh  Lakes,    By 
Charles  Mackay,  LL.D.  author  of  "  Legends  of  the 
Isles,"  the  '<  Salamandrine,"  &o.  with  illustrations 
from  original  sketches  by  W.  Haryey,  Gilbert,  GOkes, 
&c.  &c.    Post  8yo.    Longman  &  Co. 
This  handsome  and  richly  embellished  yolnme  is  one 
of  those  agreeable  and  companionable  books,  which  it  is 
delightful  to  read  or  to  lounge  oyer,  passing  from  poetry 
to  picture,  from  the  object  as  seen  in  nature  to  its  re- 
flected image  in  art,  but  which  it  li  not  so  easy  to  describe. 
It  is  a  glowing  description  of  what  is  frvm  association 
felt  to  be  the  most  poetical  region  of  England,  as  well 
as  the  most  beautiful,  grand,  and  picturesque.    The  yery 
name,  ''the  Lake  Country,"  as  the  author, himself  a 
poet,  remarks,  is  **  snggestiye  of  poetry  and  romance." 
He  started  frx>m  Lancaster  in  ''the  leafy  month  of 
Jane,"  last  year,  and  explored  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  from  Kendal  to  Car- 
1  isle,  indnsiye.  And  how  much  does  that  space  include  of 
^  scenery  and  poetry  1"    Both  themes  haye  follen  into 
congenial  hands.    There  are  perhaps  fewer  personal 
traits  in  the  yolume  than  some  readers  might  desiderate ; 
t>ut  Wordsworth,  all  that  now  remains  of  the  Lake  Poets, 
-was  seen,  and  the  others  of  the  glorious  band  were  re- 
xnembered.    Wordsworth's  poetry  is  layishly  quoted, 
sknd  in  what  way  half  so  good  could  the  Lake  scenery  be 
illustrated  I    The  wood  engrayings  are  numerous  and 
'«rell-exeeuted,and  moreoyer  sharp  and  faithful  like- 
Kicsees  of  hall  and  cottage,  yillage  and  manor-house, 
^x>wer,  abbey,  and  chapel,  gill  and  force.    Taken  alto- 
^  ether,  whether  as  a  guide  or  indicator,  or  as  a  compa- 


nion, we  know  of  no  yolume  better  deserving  a  place 
in  the  yery  smallest  carpet-bag  or  basket  of  ladies  or 
gentlemen  bound  for  the  Lakes.  It  is  a  book  to  read  as 
they  go  on,  and  also  one  to  recur  to. 
A  Peep  into  Toorkietkan;  with  Map  and  Lithographio 
Views.  By  Captain  RoUo  Burslem.  London :  Pel- 
ham  Richardson. 

In  the  summer  of  1840,  when  the  British  power  was 
still  ascendant  in  Affghanistan,  and  no  apprehension 
entertained  of  impending  reyerses  and  dangers,  saye  by 
a  few  far-sighted  indiyiduals,  whose  predictions  were 
laughed  at  or  discredited,  the  author  of  this  yolume 
accompanied  the  unfortunate  and  lamented  Lieutenant 
Sturt— whose  tragical  death  on  the  disastrous  retreat 
frvm  Cabul,  can  neyer  be  forgotten  by  those  who  haye 
read  Lady  Sale's  Journal-- on  a  tour  to  suryey  the 
passes  of  the  Hindoo  Koorsh.  The  yolume,  after  all 
the  works  that  haye  lately  appeared  on  this  and  the 
other  mountainous  regions  of  India,  is  not  without  inte- 
rest; and,  though  yery  well  written,  it  is  wholly  deyoid 
of  pretension  of  any  sort.  It  is  a  plain  but  rather  dif- 
fhse  narratiye  of  the  eyents  of  the  journey,  as  they  arose 
from  day  to  day.  We  must  be  content,  without  farther 
preface,  to  giye  a  few  specimens  of  the  Journal : — 

A  MOUNTAIN  CHIEF. 

On  the  4th  July  our  route  lay  across  the  Dundnn 
Shikkun  Kotul,  or  **  tooth-breaking  pass,"  and  a  truly 
formidable  one  it  was  for  beasts  of  burden.    .    .    . 

The  yalley  of  Kftmmnrd,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the 
northern  side  of  the  pass,  has  a  yery  fertile  appearance ; 
and  orchards  of  different  descriptions  of  fruit-trees  are 
interspersed  throughout  the  cultiyation.  The  fort  of 
the  principal  chief,  named  UzzuttooUah  Beg,  from 
whom  we  receiyed  a  yisit,  is  high  up  the  yalley,  and 
there  are  two  others  of  minor  importance  on  either 
bank  of  the  riyer,  lower  down  and  together. 

UzzuttooUah  Beg  was  in  appearance  a  yery  fine  old 
man,  with  an  imposing  white  beard ;  he  was  six  feet 
high,  large  boned  and  muscular,  and  by  far  the  most 
powerful  and  stately-looking  personage  we  had  hitherto 
met;  but  he  was  a  shrewd  wicked  old  fellow,  and, when 
the  star  of  British  prosperity  began  to  wane,  proyed 
himself  a  dangerous  enemy.  His  own  yassals,  from 
whom  he  exacted  the  strictest  obedience,  stood  in  great 
awe  of  him.  He  came  merely,  he  said,  to  pay  his 
respects,  to  chat  oyer  political  affairs,  and  to  inquire 
from  us  whether  the  English  intended  giying  up  his 
yalley  to  the  Meer  Walli  of  KooUnm.  We  could  giye 
him  no  information  as  to  the  intentions  of  Goyemment. 
**  Khoob,  (well,)"  answered  he,  "  if  such  reaUy  be  the 
case,  the  Meer  Walli  may  sieze  me  if  he  is  able,  pro- 
yided  you  keep  aloof.  The  Meer  has  tried  that  game 
before  now,  but  did  not  succeed.  On  two  separate 
occasions  he  has  yisited  my  fort  in  an  unceremonious 
manner,  and  with  hostile  intent;  but,  gentlemen,  there 
are  two  sides  to  a  fort,  the  inside  and  the  out.  I  was 
in — the  Meer  was  out,  and  I  kept  him  there ;  till,  (suf- 
fering no  other  inconyenience  myself  than  the  depriya- 
tion  from  riding  for  a  few  days,)  by  keeping  up  a  con- 
stant fire  on  Mb  ragamuffins,  I  one  fine  day  compelled 
him  to  beat  his  retreat."  And  so  saying,  he  stroked 
his  beard  with  much  complacency,  eyidently  considering 
it  and  its  owner  the  two  greatest  wonders  of  the  Toor- 
kisthftn  world. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  remark  here,  that  in  these 
yalleys,  as  throughout  Ai^hanistfin  in  general,  the  forts 
are  made  of  mud,  the  walU  being  of  great  strength  and 
thickness.  They  are  built  gradually;  and  it  takes  a 
month  to  erect  a  wall  twenty  feet  high,  as  each  layer  of 
mud  is  allowed  to  bake  and  harden  in  the  sun  before 
the  next  is  superimposed.  Now,  as  none  of  the  chiefs 
possess  cannon,  except  the  Meer  Walli  and  Moorad 
Beg  of  Koondooz,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  gain  an 
entrance  into  a  well-constructed  fort,  except  by  trea* 
chery 
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I  remarked  that  aged  horses  were  very  rarely  met 
with;  and  on  inquiriiig  the  reason,  was  informed  that 
the  horses  were  all  so  Tiolently  worked  when  young  as 
soon  to  break  down,  after  which  they  are  slaughtered 
and  made  into  kcibob*,  1  was  assured  that  the  eating- 
shops  of  Cabul  and  Kandahftr  always  require  a  great 
supply  of  horseflesh,  which  is  much  liked  by  the  natiyes, 
and  when  well  seasoned  with  spices,  is  not  to  be  distin- 
guished from  other  animal  food. 

At  this  station,  fruit  was  in  great  profusion.  .  .  . 
The  grape  and  apricot  are  not  the  only  fruits  which 
flourish  in  this  green  spot,  surrounded  by  barren  rocks  : 
the  walnut,  the  peach,  mulberry,  apple,  and  cherry,  also 
come  to  perfection  in  their  respectiye  seasons. 

At  sunset,  UzzuttooUah  Beg  sent  us  a  plentiful  supply 
of  fruit,  grain  for  our  cattle,  and  flour  for  the  servants, 
regretting  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  not  able  to  send 
us  sheep  enough  for  the  whole  party.  When  he  came 
to  take  leaTe,  we  told  him  we  had  received  more  than 
we  expected  or  required,  and  begged  his  acceptance  of 
a  loonghee  or  head-dress  in  remembrance  of  us.  He 
was  much  gratified  with  the  trifle,  it  being  of  Peesha- 
wurree  muslin,  a  kind  much  sought  after  and  prized  by 
the  Uzbegs.  He  immediately  took  off  his  own  turban, 
which  was  indeed  rather  the  worse  for  wear,  and,  bind- 
ing the  new  one  round  his  head,  declared,  with  a  self- 
satisfied  look,  that  **  it  would  be  exceedingly  becoming." 
He  then  arose;  and,  probably  to  show  his  knowledge  of 
European  breeding,  gave  me  such  a  manly  shake  of  the 
hand  as  made  me  expect  to  see  the  blood  start  from  the 
tips  of  my  fingers.  I  am  not  sure,  with  all  due  respect 
for  the  good  old  custom  of  shaking  hands,  that  I  should 
not  have  preferred  submitting  to  the  Uzbeg  mode  of 
salutation.  On  approaching  an  equal,  the  arms  of  both 
are  thrown  transTersely  across  the  shoulders  and  body, 
like  the  preparatory  attitude  of  wrestlers  in  some  parts 
of  England ;  then,  placing  breast  to  breast,  the  usual 
form  of  "  salaam  aleikoom  ''  is  given  in  a  slow  measured 
tone.  But  on  horseback  the  inferior  dismounts,  and, 
according  to  the  degree  of  rank,  touches  or  embraces 
the  stirrup. 

Many  more  extracts  could  be  found,  asfiiU  of  charac- 
ter as  the  above.  We  select  but  one.  The  event  oc- 
curred upon  an  excursion  which  Captain  Burslem  made, 
later  in  the  same  year,  when  a  detachment  of  British 
infantry  and  Indian  cavalry  were  sent,  nominally  under 
Prince  Timour  Shah,  but  in  reality  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Robert  Sale,  to  quell  some  of  the  rebellious  chiefs 
in  the  hilly  parts  of  Kohistan : — 

After  marching  about  the  country  for  some  days,  like 
the  Paladins  of  old  in  search  of  adventure,  we  turned 
our  faces  once  more  towards  Cabul,  and  encamped  near 
Kara-bagh.  While  here,  a  scene  occurred  which  will 
doubtless  be  still  in  the  recollection  of  many  officers 
with  the  force,  and  which  I  relate  as  illustrative  of  the 
barbarous  customs  of  the  people.  Many  of  the  stories 
which  I  have  introduced  must  of  course  be  received  by 
the  impartial  or  incredulous  reader  "  cum  grano  salis." 
I  have  given  them  as  they  were  repeated  to  me,  but  I 
can  personally  vouch  for  the  following  fact. 

Our  bugles  had  Just  sounded  the  first  call  to  dinner, 
when  a  few  oflicers  who  were  strolling  in  front  of  the 
camp  observed  a  woman  with  a  black  veil  walking 
hurriedly  from  some  dark-looking  object,  and  proceed 
in  the  direction  of  that  part  of  the  camp  occupied  by  the 
Affghan  force  under  Prince  Timour  Shah,  the  Shah 
Zada,  heir-apparent  to  the  throne  of  Cabul.  On  approach- 
ing the  object,  it  was  discovered  to  be  a  man  lying  on 
the  ground  with  his  hands  tied  behind  him,  his  tkroat 
half  severed,  with  three  stabs  in  his  breast,  and  two 
gashes  across  the  stomach.  The  mangled  wretch  was 
still  breathing,  and  a  medical  man  being  at  hand, 
measures  were  instantly  taken  most  calculated  to  save 
his  life,  but  without  success,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  he  was  a  corpse.  Familiar  as  we  were  with  scenes 
which  in  our  own  happy  land  would  have  excited  the 
horror  and  disgust  of  every  man  possessed  of  the  common 
feelings  of  humanity,  there  was  something  in  this  strange 


murder  which  caiued  ns  to  make  inquiries;  ud  the 
reader  will  hardly  believe  me  when  I  tell  him  that  the 
victim  met  his  fate  with  the  knowledge  and  oouent  of 
Timour  Shah.  The  woman  whom  we  first  observed  wag 
the  legal  murderess.  She  had  that  morning  been  to  the 
Shah  Zada,  and  sworn  on  the  Koran  that  the  decessed 
many  years  back  had  murdered  her  husband  and  nn 
away  with  his  other  wife;  she  had  demanded  redmi 
according  to  the  Mahommedan  law — ^blood  for  blood. 
The  Shah  Zada  offered  the  woman  a  considerable  son 
of  money,  if  she  would  waive  her  claim  to  right  of  po- 
sonally  inflicting  the  punishment  on  the  delinquent,  ud 
allow  the  man  to  be  delivered  over  to  his  officers  of 
justice,  promising  a  punishment  commensurate  with  tb« 
crime  he  had  committed.  But  the  woman  persisted  b 
her  demand  for  the  law  of  the  Koran.  Her  victim  ms 
bound  and  delivered  into  her  hands;  she  had  him  coq< 
ducted  in  front  of  the  prince's  camp  about  three  hoodred 
yards  off,  and  effected  her  inhuman  revenge  with  la 
Affghan  knife,  a  fit  instrument  for  such  a  purpose. 

One  might  fancy  one  was  here  reading  of  the  itm 
heroine  of  a  highland  clan,  some  century  since.  Wc 
are  strongly  tempted  by  the  exploits  of  a  corpiof 
Goorkas  who  were  led  into  these  passes  by  a  brsTe  fel- 
low, an  English  quartermaster-sergeant,  who,  it  'm 
feared,  afterwards  perished  unmarked,  one  of  the  muj 
victims  of  the  retreat : — 

Hundreds  of  brave  European  non-commissioned  officers 
met  a  similar  fate,  and  are  merely  noticed  as  "  harini 
perished  in  the  retreat  from  Cabul." 

How  pregnant  is  this  little  sentence  !  It  becomes  i 
melancholy,  though  deeply  Interesting  task,  to  trace  the 
exploits  of  many  of  the  brave  and  gallant  men  who 
afterwards  perished  so  miserably  in  that  retreat  Oa 
the  whole.  Captain  Hollo  Burslem's  Notes  form  reiy 
pleasant  and  attractive  reading,  both  fVom  his  descrip- 
tions of  scenery  and  his  painting  of  manners  in  a  coon- 
try  and  state  of  society  rich  in  the  finest  elements  of 
romance. 

ItaUvay$y  iheir  Rise,  Progress,  and  Construction:  rtti 

Hetnarks  on  Raiittay  AceidetUs,  and  Proposals  f^ 

th^ir  Pretention,     By  Robert  Ritchie,  F.IlSS..i 

Small  octavo,  pp.  444,  with  numerous  illostntiTe 

Wood- cuts.    Longman  &  Co. 

The  greater  part  of  this  volume  is  of  a  strictif  scieo- 

tific  character,  and  chiefly  interesting  to  those  who  either 

have  a  direot  interest  in  railways,  or  are  engaged  in  their 

construction.    This  part  of  the  subject  appears  to  ^ 

ably  treated.     The  remarks  on  accidents  and  their 

numerous  causes,  and  the  means  suggested  for  their 

prevention,  are  of  more  general  concernment.    As  i 

specimen  of  the  more  popular  portion  of  the  book,  w? 

quote  some  of  Mr.  Ritchie's  proposals  for  increasing  the 

safety  of  railway  travelling — 

1.  I  wonld  propose  that  every  locomotive  e&giM 
should  have,  in  addition  to  the  engineer  or  driver,  lod 
the  stoker  or  fireman,  a  man  or  boy  to  be  kept  as  a  look- 
out, whose  duty  should  be  to  keep  his  eye  constantly 
looking  behind  to  the  guard,  and  ready  in  a  moment  to 
communicate  to  the  engineer  any  signal  made.     .   •  • 

2.  That  no  trains  with  paseengers  aheold  proeeed 
without  two  guards,  one  stationed  on  the  front,  keepiif 
a  look  out  forward,  and  the  other  stationed  on  the  rear, 
keeping  a  look  out  behind • 

3.  That  means  should  be  devised  to  enable,  b.v  sigs&I 
or  otherwise,  a  tree  and  instant  oommunieatioa  to  tske 
place  between  the  two  guards,  and  between  the  gun 
and  the  driver. 

The  Times  newspaper  took  up  this  subject,  and  ran- 
ous  communications  respecting  it  appeared  in  its  colamn^ 
One  writer  treats  the  matter  with  indifference  and  if 
beneath  notice :  he  speaks  of  tke  impnelieabilitr  " 
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working  the  plan,  and  founds  objeciions  to  a  wire  or 
cord  being  laid  along  the  roofs  of  carriages  from  its  get- 
ting entangled ;  from  the  yariation  in  the  length  of  the 
trains  when  ascending  or  descending  an  incline;  that 
false  alarms  might  occur,  creating  annoyance ;  and 
other  objections  more  plausible  than  real.  But,  as  the 
old  adage  has  it,  **  Where  there  is  a  will,  there  is  a 
way;"  experiments  might  easily  be  tried  to  ascertain 
the  simplest  manner  of  accomplishing  the  object.  There 
U  no  want  of  mechanical  invention  to  devise  plans;  there 
is  only  wanting  opportunity  to  test  them,  which  it  is  as 
much  the  duty  as  the  interest  of  railway  companies  to 
afford.  One  plan  is  a  very  simple  one,  to  have  a  wire 
iu  a  tube  on  each  carriage,  attached  by  swivels  to  the 
wire  of  the  next  carriage,  in  a  similar  manner  as  car- 
riage is  attached  to  carriage  of  a  train.  By  this  means 
wires  could  be  made  to  communicate  without  inconve- 
nience, over  any  length  of  a  train,  from  the  guard  to  a 
signal  bell  at  the  engine-driver.  In  a  similar  manner, 
a  flexible  tube  or  speaking  trumpet  might  be  attached 
to  each  carriage,  and  quickly  joined  by  screws  to  any 
number  of  carriages,  and  conversation  could  be  carried 
on  between  the  guard  and  the  engine-driver.  As  it  is 
well  known  the  noise  of  the  engine  prevents  sound  ft'om 
being  heard,  the  attention  of  parties  at  each  end  of  the 
tube  might  be  previously  called,  by  blowing  through  the 
tube,  and  so  to  strike  a  bell ;  a  verbal  communication 
could  not  lead  to  the  misconstruction  which  a  signal 
might  do.  By  such  an  arrangement  as  this,  and  hav- 
ing the  tube  made  with  sufficient  elasticity  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  spring  of  the  buffers,  a  simple  and  cer- 
tainly easy  mode  of  communication  would  at  all  times 
exist,  and  it  would  have  the  advantage  that  at  night  it 
would  be  as  useful  as  in  the  day. 

Among  other  contrivances  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
instant  communications  with  the  engine-driver  in  case 
of  danger,  is  one  described  as  having  been  not  long  since 
exhibited  at  the  Bristol  terminus  of  the  Birmingham 
line,  by  the  superintendent,  Mr.  J.  K.  Williams.  It  is  a 
machine  like  a  large  box,  having  on  its  top  a  large  and 
sonorous  bell,  which  is  struck  like  the  bell  of  a  clock. 
Within  the  box  is  a  piece  of  clock-work  precisely  simi- 
lar to  that  of  an  alarum,  and  a  red  lamp  for  foggy 
weather  or  for  night.  And  from  the  box,  which  is  in- 
tended to  be  fixed  to  the  nearest  carriage  to  the  engine, 
ropes  proceed  upon  the  roof  of  the  various  carriages  to 
the  guard's  box,  who,  upon  perceiving  any  sign  of  dan- 
ger or  obstruction  of  the  line,  has  only  to  pull  the  cord 
aud  the  large  bell  is  instantly  rung  and  a  red  lamp  is 
Bliown  if  at  night,  or  a  large  board,  with  the  word  *^  stop,*' 
flies  open,  so  that  the  engine-driver's  attention  is  at- 
tracted both  by  sight  and  sound  to  the  impending  danger. 
The  model  wag  highly  approved  of  by  several  scientific 
persons.  There  is  a  risk  that  this  invention  may  be  too 
complicated  to  get  into  general  use. 

4.  It  seems  next  to  certain  that  the  plan  of  cutting 
off  all  power  of  communication  between  people  in  car- 
riages and  those  who  conduct  them,caunotbe  much  longer 
i^ubmitted  to,  as  railway  travelling  becomes  extended 
and  rendered  more  perfect.  I  have  given  several  exam- 
ples of  the  serious  and  often  fatal  consequences  atten- 
dant on  this  want  of  means  for  passengers  communicat- 
ing with  those  in  charge.  The  subject  is  deserving  of 
the  most  serious  consideration  to  devise  a  remedy  for  it. 
At  the  present  time,  should  a  person  be  suddenly  taken 
uuweli  in  a  railway  train,  he  must  remain  where  he  is, 
liappen  what  may,  until  he  comes  to  the  regular  stopping 

fetation Every  carriage  might  be  easily 

provided  with  a  speaking  tube  or  wire  signal  to  the 
^aard.  But  what  would  be  the  use  of  the  signal,  if  the 
^uard  could  not  get  to  the  carriage  ?  and  certainly  pas- 
srengers  would  rather  put  up  with  the  present  Bystem, 
l>a^  as  it  may  be,  than  cause  the  guard  to  run  the  risk 
of  losing  hia  life,  by  scrambling  ^om  oarriage  to  car- 
j-i&ge,  holding  on  by  the  handles  of  the  doors,  when  the 
-tx'ain  is  proceeding  with  the  utmost  velocity. 

5.  This  brings  into  view  the  consideration,  whether 
railway  carriages  could  not  be  constructed  with  all,  if 
riot  more,  of  the  conveniences  they  now  possess,  and 
«^t.ill  afford  a  free  passage  from  end  to  end  of  a  train  for 


the  guard.  There  are  sereral  ways  this  might  be  done. 
The  carriages  might  be  oonstmcted  in  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram,  both  longer  and  wider  than  at  present, 
divided  into  two  compartments,  with  a  free  passage,  as 
in  a  canal  passage  boat,  from  end  to  end  of  them.  The 
carriages  of  the  Great  Western  from  their  breadth 
easily  admit  of  the  experimental  trial  of  such  a  constrao- 
tion  of  carriages. 

There  are,  in  particular,  other  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  second  and  third  class  carriages,  and 
for  ensuring  the  safety  of  passengers,  for  which  we  must 
refer  to  the  original  Yolume. 
Tracts  on  Liberty  of  Conseienee  and  Peneeution,  1614| 

1661.    Edited  for  the  Hanserd  KnoUys  Society,  with 

an  Historical  Introduction,  by  Edward  Bean  Underbill. 

8vo,  pp.  401.    London  :  printed  for  the  Society,  by 

Hadon. 

The  Baptists  claim  the  high  honour  of  being  the  first 
who,  in  England,  asserted  the  rights  of  conscience  ;  "  of 
establishing,  on  the  immutable  basis  of  just  argument, 
and  Scripture  rule,  the  right  of  every  man  to  worship  God 
as  conscience  dictates,  in  submission  only  to  divine  com- 
mand." The  Hanserd  Knollys  Society,  which  takes  its 
name  from  a  renowned  champion  of  this  principle,  an  early 
distinguished  member  of  the  sect,  hare  thought  it  right 
to  publish  these  early  tracts,  memorials  of  their  braye 
and  conscientious  forefathers,  not  fVom  approving  of 
every  ill-advised  word  by  which  they  may  be  alloyed, 
but  as  they  ''were  the  first  articulations  of  infant 
liberty ;"  the  first  utterances  of  the  voice  of  truth  and 
pure  Christianity,  issuing  from  the  pioneers  of  the  soul's 
freedom.  A  well- written  Historical  Introduction  to  the 
Tracts  may  be  described  as  a  good  concise  history  of  the 
Reformation  in  England.  It  is  mortifying  to  natives  of 
Scotland  to  find  in  that  sketch  so  many  reflections  cast 
upon  the  domineering  and  intolerant  spirit  of  Presbyte- 
rianism;  and  still  more  mortifying  to  be  obliged  to  confess 
that  they  are  very  far  from  being  undeserved.  The  modem 
reader  who  is  the  friend  of  unlimited  freedom  of  con- 
science will  be  charmed  with  the  brave,  uncompromising, 
and  really  enlightened  spirit  displayed  even  in  the  most 
homely  of  these  Tracts.  The  Baptists  and  the  Quakers 
have  indeed  great  reason  to  honour  and  to  be  proud  of  their 
forefathers. A  useful  explanatory  introduction  is  pre- 
fixed to  each  Tract ;  and  the  volume,  altogether,  will  be 
found  full  of  interest  to  persons  of  all  sects,  who  like 
something  more  satisfactory  than  the  mere  dry  bones  of 
Ecclesiastical  History. 
Phrenoloijy  considcrtd  in  a  Religiotu  Light ;  or,  Thoughts 

and  Readings  consequent  on  the  Perusal  of^*  Combers 

Constitution  of  Man  "  By  Mrs.  John  Pugh.  London: 

Ward. 

Mrs.  John  Pugh  read  "  Combe's  Constitution  of  Man," 
and  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  of 
phrenology,  but  was  sadly  afraid  that  Mr.  Combe's 
work  was  not  altogether  in  harmony  with  the  Bible. 
She  was  then,  it  would  seem,  employed]  as  a  teacher, 
and  was  a  conscientious  one ;  and  so  her  mind  was 
^  painfully  exercised  "  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Combe's 
presumed  ^  variance  "  with  Revelation.  She  laid  aside 
his  book;  she  "searched  the  Scriptures  diligently;"  she 
"  wept  and  prayed;"  and  prudently  and  piously  resolved 
to  let  phrenology  **  perish  altogether,"  rather  than  for 
it,  however  true  it  might  be,  abandon  her  ^  hopes  for 
eternity."  She  now  studied  the  most  popular  works  on 
education,  namely,  those  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  Elizabeth 
Hamilton,  and  the  rest  ;  but  after  all,  none  were 
found  equal  to  Mr.  Combe's  work.    She  next  read  all  the 
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books  published  by  the  other  writers  upon  phrenology ; 
and  at  last  yentared  on  a  second  pemsal  of  the  "  Con- 
stttntion  of  Man,"  when  her  doubts  and  diffloulties 
cleared  away ;  and  the  work  was  found  to  be  *'  in  per- 
fect accordance  with  Scripture/'  (page  194,)  and  a  ''safe 
and  sure,  if  not  yet  a  perfect  guide  to  direct  in  the  duty 
of  Belf-gOTemment,and  those  duties  which  belong  to  the 
rarions  relations  of  life,  public  and  priyate,  domestic 
and  social."  Mrs.  John  Pagh's  religious  opinions  have, 
it  need  not  be  said,  obtained  enlargement,  and  under- 
gone considerable  change,  since  her  first  terrors  on  the 
perusal  of  Mr.  Combe's  system  were  endured.  She  is 
still  compelled  to  labour  hard  to  harmonize  certain 
doctrines ;  as  in  her  chapter  entitled  *^  Phrenology 
Tiewed  in  connexion  with  the  doctrine  of  Sanctification." 
She  also,  looking  to  the  original  deprayity  of  fallen 
man's  nature,  diflTers  from  those  phrenologists  who 
belieye  that  in  process  of  time  a  better  organization  of 
brain  will  usher  in  a  millennium.  On  the  other  hand, 
she  attempts  to  proye,  that  the  worst  possible  **  cerebral 
organization  does  not  preyent  the  salyation  of  the  soul." 
Probably  throughout  the  entiro  dissertation,  or  at  all 
eyents  in  many  parts  of  it,  the  authoress,  though  writing 
with  the  best  intentions  possible,  has  gone  somewhat 
beyond  her  depth. 

The  Brain,  and  iU  Phynclogy  ;  a  Oriiical  DUquiaition 
on  the  Methods  of  Determining  the  Relations  subsisting 
between  the  Structure  and  Functions  of  the  Eneephat- 
/ton.  By  Daniel  Noble,  Member  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  of  England.  Post  octayo,  pp.  450. 
London :  Churchill. 

Mr.  Noble  is  a  phrenologist  out  and  out,  and  his 
yoluminous  and  learned  treatise  is  throughout  made 
Bubseryient  to  his  opinions.  If  he  oyer  differs  from 
the  great  discoyerer  of  phrenology,  Gall,  and  the  most 
zealous  and  able  apostles  of  the  faith,  Spurzheim  and 
Mr.  Combe,  it  is  but  on  slight  points,  or  mere  trifles,  or 
something  altogether  apart  from  phrenology.  As,  for 
example,  he  does  not  coincide  in  some  of  Mr.  Combe's 
philosophical  yiews';  and  he  has  doubts  —  a  deeper 
phrenological  heresy — about  the  organ  of  wit,  or  mirth- 
falness,— regarding  this  as  a  fbgitiye  will-o'-the-wisp 
faculty,  with  no  certain  or  fixed  local  habitation  within 
the  cranium.  Mr.  Noble's  work,  we  may  briefiy  state, 
contains  a  complete  history  of  the  dtscoyery  and  pro- 
gress of  phrenology.  It  once  more  goes  oyer  all  the 
familiar  prooft,  fi^ts,  and  reasonings,  on  which  the 
science  rests;  combats  the  arguments  of  its  most  dis- 
tinguished opponents,  and  fights  oyer  again  battles 
often  fought  before.  But  attention  may,  perhaps,  be 
giyen  to  a  new  champion,  which  the  yeterans  could 
not  longer  command;  and  in  this  yiew  Mr.  Noble's  ex- 
haustiye  treatise  may  senre  the  interests  of  a  cause 
which  seems  at  present  somewhat  in  the  back-groand. 
The  yolume  is  illustrated  by  cuts  kindly  allowed  to  be 
taken  firom  the  works  of  Mr.  Combe,  and  is  inscribed  to 
Dr.  John  Forbes  of  London. 

The  History  of  Egypt,  from  the  Earliest  Times  tUl  the 
Conquest  of  the  Arabs,  a.  d.  640.    By  Samuel  Sharpe. 
A  new  edition,  octayo.    London :  Moxon. 
We  are  glad  to  see  a  new  edition  of  this  learned  and 
curious  book,  because  we  regard  it  as  an  important 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  progress  of  society, — 
of  the  useful,  as  well  as  the  refined  Arts,— of,  in  short, 
human  civilization.     It  is  brimfhl  of  facts,  packed  to- 
gether upon  the  high-pressure  principle. 


The  Conquest  ofSoinde;  a  ComuutOary,  By  lieateuni- 
Colonel  Outram,  Resident  at  Sattarah :  Parts  I.  &  II. 
General  Sir  Charles  Napier's  Negotiations  miti  the 
Ameers.  Edinburgh :  Blackwood  &  Sons. 
This  work  appears  to  haye  been  undertaken  rather 
upon  personal  than  public  grounds.  Colonel  Ootram 
has  felt  himself  seriously  aggrieved  by  General  William 
Napier's  late  work,  entitled  "  The  Conquest  of  Scinde," 
in  which,  as  he  thinks,  the  merits  of  (he  General  in  com- 
mand are  exalted  at  the  expense  of  unjust  censure  and 
aspersion,  cast  in  no  small  measure  upon  himself,  Colo- 
nel Outram.  The  book  is,  therefore,  essentially  a  justifi- 
cation of  Colonel  Outram,  and,  consequently,  a  condem- 
nation of,  if  not  all,  then  much  that  has  lately  been 
done  in  Scinde.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  tne 
idea  of  this  controyersy  without  entering  into  the  snbjeet- 
matter  at  a  length  which  to  ns  is  quite  impractieabk. 
Morally  speaking,  Colonel  Ootram  may,  in  many  poiot?, 
be  in  the  right ;  but  when  was  a  snccessfnl  Genenl, 
with  "a  strong  back,"  oyer  in  the  wrong!  The  able 
penman  among  the  Napiers  is  a  potent  auxiliary  to  hs 
kinsman ;  and,  so  long  as  good  fortune  attends  their 
enterprises,  the  public  at  large  will,  as  usual,  gire 
itself  little  trouble  to  searoh  out  the  right  and  the  wrong 
of  the  matter.  On  the  face  of  the  affair.  Colonel  Oatram 
has,  as  we  think,  just  cause  of  complaint;  though,  pro- 
bably, less  than,  naturally  enough,  appears  to  a  judge 
in  his  own  case,  writing  under  the  immediate  sense  of  dh- 
courteous  and  iigurious  treatment.  But  the  afiair  can- 
not rest  here.  The  Napiers  must  either  again  take  th.< 
field,  and  this  time  on  the  defensiye,  or  be  thought  to 
haye  suffered  judgment  to  go  by  default. 
Bordeaux;  its  Wines,  and  the  Claret  Country.  By  T 
Cocks,  B.  L.,  translator  of  "  Priests,  Women,  an! 
Families,"  &c.  Post  8yo,  with  a  riew  of  Bordeaax. 
&c.  Loiidon  :  Longman  &  Co. 
This  is  one  of  those  unpretending  and  compuiosablc 
books,  which,  while  they  giye  a  good  deal  of  inforaatioD 
on  a  most  grateful  subject,  pleasantly  while  away  a  few 
hours.  In  the  history  of  the  fine  and  ancient  city  «f 
Bordeaux,  we  find  pictures  of  the  social  condition  of  tht 
best  instructed  among  the  middle  ranks  in  France;  an), 
beyond  a  doubt, a  talk  about  Margeaux  and  Mfdoe,iti 
the  other  first  growth  clarets,  is  next  to  sipping  tbes*. 
The  wines,  white  or  red,  of  eyery  parish  or  estate,  id 
this  important  wine  district,  are  described  in  the  most 
minute  way ;  and  their  list  is  long.  Mr.  Cocks  hi.< 
judiciously  enriched  his  work  by  extracts  from  the  be$t 
recent  French  writers  on  the  cultiyation  of  the  rise,  and 
the  making  of  wines. 

Popular  Fallacies  regarding  General  IfUemts ;  heini: 

a  translation  of  the  '^Sophismes  Eoonomiques."   B) 

M.  Frederic  Bastiat,  Member  of  the  Institute  e^ 

France  ;  with  Notes,  by  G.  R.  Porter,  F.ILS.,  author 

of  <<  The  Progress  of  the  Nation."    London :  Mamj. 

The  author  of  the  "^  Sophismes  "  is  the  lealons  and 

enlightened  adyocate  of  the  principles  of  Free  Tndf, 

which  haye  made  much  less  progress  in  France  than  is 

England.     Ten  years  ago  his  work  woold  hare  been 

yery  useful  in  this  country  ;  and  it  is  still  of  interest  to 

those  who  like  to  watch  the  adyanee  of  enlightened 

opinions  on  important  subjects.    Mr.  Porter  has  illo^ 

trated  the  text  with  usefbl  notes. 

Letters  to  a  Clergyman,  on  Instittttions  for  am^ior^^'*^- 

the  CondUion  of  the  People,  dkieftyfrom  Parity  i»  tk 

Autumn  of  1845.  By  John  Miater  Hoigan.  ioi"H»* 

Chapman  &  Hall. 
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Tha  Debater, »  New  Theory  of  the  Art  of  Speaking,  &o. 
&c.  By  Frederick  Rowton,  Leotnrer  on  Gfeneral 
Literature,  &o.  &c.  Small  ocUto.  Longman  &  Go. 
Mr.  Bowton  thinks  that  a  great  mistake  is  committed 
in  teaching  the  art  of  elocntion,  if  hoys  are  only  tanght 
to  declaim  when  they  should  be  trained  to  debate. 
What  he  proposes  undoubtedly  seems  a  more  intellec- 
tual exercise  than  dechiiming  orations,  or  dramatic 
speeches,  and  reciting  poetry.  -He  has  written  out 
several  complete  debates  as  examples,  in  which  many 
speakers  take  a  part.  But,  after  all,  they  only  say  what 
is  set  down  for  them.  The  debates  themseWes,  which 
are  on  a  yariety  of  important  topics,  moral,  literary,  and 
scientific,  are  exceedingly  creditable  to  the  talents  of  the 
writer,  and  so  are  the  questions  suggested  for  discussion. 
The  best  authorities,  on  all  the  subjects  suggested  for 
debate,  are  referred  to  chapter  and  verse.  As,  for 
example,  on  the  question, "  Are  Byron'B  writings  moral 
tM  their  tendency  V*  the  juvenile  debater  is  referred  to 
**  Lord  Jeftey's  Essays,"  vol.  ii.,  pages  366-371 ; 
^'MacauUy's  Critical  Essays,"  vol.  i.,  pages  311-352. 
The  ''D^HMter^*  will,  we  think,  be  useftil  to  pupils,  but 
still  more  useful  to  teachers. 

The  Philotophy  of  Wealth.  By  John  Crawford.  Fools- 
cap 8vo.  London:  Longman  &  Co. 
This  little  work,  which  has  come  to  a  second  edition, 
is  dedicated  to  Mr.  John  Taylor,  the  eminent  publisher, 
and  the  great  apostle  of  unrestricted  paper  currency. 
To  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Crawford  and  Mr.  Taylor  we  are 
decidedly  opposed ;  but  we  are  glad  to  see  the  subject 
discussed  by  men  of  ability,  whatever  their  views  may 
be.  The  subject  is  of  vast  importance ;  and,  as  yet, 
very  imperfectly  understood. 

^The  use  of  the  Body  in  relation  to  the  Mind,  By  George 
Moore,  M.D.  Post  8vo.  Pp.431.  London:  Long- 
man &  Co. 

Although  Dr.  Moore's  style  is  rather  laboured  and 
cumbrous,  this  is  a  useful  book,  on  a  subject  of  all 
others  the  most  interesting, — the  constitution  of  man, 
physical  and  mental ;  and  the  influence  of  the  spiritual 
imd  material  parts  of  man's  nature  upon  each  other. 


The  Doctor  advocates  temperance  in  strong  drink ;  but 
neither  total  abstinence  nor  the  water  cure,  external  or 
internal. 

The  benefit  of  habitually  abstaming  from  artificial 
stimulants  can  scarcely  be  better  eiqpressed  than  it  has 
been  by  some  sudden  converts  to  a  simple  regimen  in  the 
name  of  hydropathy.  From  their  rapturous  language-, 
describing  their  delights  in  the  feelings  of  a  new  kind  of 
life  and  vigour,  one  might  suppose  them  to  have  just 
escaped  the  misery  of  a  depraved  existence,  and  to  have 
found  themselves,  unexpectedly,  in  some  poetic  paradise. 
But  there  may  be  intemperance  even  in  the  use  of  water. 
The  ecstasies  of  hydropathic  converts,  however,  is  due  as 
much  to  excess  of  enthusiasm  as  to  excess  of  drinking. 
Active  exercise  in  fresh  air,  and  a  free  use  of  cold  water, 
constitute  a  plan  which  every  savage,  unbewildered  by 
quackish  mysteries,  knows  to  be  wisest,  discreetest,  best, 
for  securing  the  blessings  of  bodily  health.  But  let 
moderation  be  known  in  all  things;  and  despise  not  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon,  who  tells  us  that  wine  has  its 
uses;  and  strong  drink  is  more  suitable  than  cold  slops 
and  wet  sheets  for  a  man  with  a  fiagging  pulse  and  a 
sinking  heart.  A  deluge  not  only  renovates,  but  also 
destroys;  and  the  Maker  of  man  never  designed  him  to 
be  amphibious,  nor  to  keep  his  functions  in  forcible 
action,  like  a  water-mill  under  a  constant  stream,  but  to 
enjoy  life  under  a  wise  use  of  all  that  is  good,  since 
obedience  to  Divine  law  allows  of  no  extremes ;  and 
temperance  implies  tn  mediis  tutissimus — an  equal 
danger  boUi  from  abstinence  and  excess. 
The  SeoUiah  Brewer  and  Practical  Maltster,  a  compre- 
hensive and  detailed  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Brewing 
Ales,  and  Malting  aocordmg  to  the  system  practised 
in  Scothmd.  By  W.  H.  Roberts,  author  of  **  The 
British  Wine  Maker  and  Domestic  Brewer."  Second 
Edition.  Edinburgh  :  Adam  &  Charles  Black. 
This  edition  of  a  work  which  we  had  formerly  occa- 
sion to  speak  of  in  terms  of  unqualified  praise,  has  been 
considerably  enlarged  and  improved,  and  its  useftilness 
greatly  extended,  by  the  addition  of  new  and  valuable 
matter.  We  would  point  out  in  particular  as  deserving 
the  attention  of  all  practical  Brewers,  the  new  section 
on  the  preparation  of  India  Pale  Ales,  which,  with  the 
new  section  on  Malting,  renders  the  improved  work  the 
best  popular  exposition  of  the  whole  Art  of  Brewingi 
with  which  we  are  acquainted. 


POLITICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


The  attempt  to  renew  the  Irish  Arms  Bill  augurs  ill 
for  the  usefulness  and  stability  of  the  Whig  ministry. 
Lford  John  Russel's  apologetical  speech  in  backing  out 
of  this  foolish  step,  is  one  of  the  severest  (may  we  say 
nnconscious)  satires  ever  directed  against  any  Cabinet. 
Liord  John's  reason  for  introducing  that  bill  was,  that 
*'  restrictions  upon  having  arms  in  Ireland  have  existed 
for  fifty  years."  They  have ;  and  as  we  take  it,  the  Whigs 
gained  (or  sought  to  gain)  the  confidence  of  the  LiberalB 
of  the  United  Empire  by  denouncing  that  provoking 
and  nugatory  policy.  Lord  John  goes  on  to  say,  that 
he  and  his  colleagues  did  not  intend  that  the  bill  should 
pass  without  discussion,  or  without  lopping  off  objec- 
tionable clauses;  and  that,  looking  farther  into  the 
measure,  he  finds  some  of  the  more  stringent  clauses 
oppressive  if  not  tyrannical,  and  the  rest,  when  severed 
from  these,  useless.  Why  was  not  this  revision  made 
before  the  bill  was  introduced  f  The  character  of  each 
clause  was  as  obrious  and  transparent  then  as  after  it 
luad  been  printed.  It  is  not  statesmanlike  to  introduce 
measures,  borrowed  ready  made  from  another  and,  until 
lately,  antagonistic  party,  without  examining  them,  on 
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the  chance  that  they  may  be  bettered  in  their  progress 
through  the  House.  What  would  be  thought  of  the  father 
who  laid  in  a  store  of  poisoned  provisions,  on  the  chance 
of  being  able  to  extract  the  deleterious  ingredient 
before  each  meal  t  Lastly,  Lord  John  finds  that  by  the 
last  constabulary  returns,  grave  offences  have  materially 
decreased  in  Ireland ;  that  juries  have  done  their  duty 
fearlessly;  that  no  obstructions  are  offered  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law;  and,  above  all,  that  the  Lord-lieutenant 
*'  was  perfectly  ready  to  undertake  the  government  of 
Ireland  without  the  bilL"  Again,  why  were  not  these 
facts  ascertained  before  the  dangerous  and  disreputable 
step  of  bringing  in  a  tyrannical  measure,  without  the 
shadow  of  a  reason,  was  taken  f 

The  Whigs,  like  the  Bourbons,  have  returned  from 
their  exile,  having  learned  nothing  and  forgotten  nothing. 
The  same  faults  which  shattered  the  Grey  ministry 
and  sapped  the  Melbourne,  are  strong  in  them  as  ever. 
The  weakness  of  the  Whigs  springs  from  their  want 
of  faith  in  their  own  principles.  The  leaders  (we 
cannot  say  as  much  for  the  understrappers)  have 
benevolent  dispositions  and  fair  intellects.      They  all 
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rerolted  at  tlie  rampant  atroeities  of  the  Castlereagh- 
Sidmoaih  e».  They  proteated  against  them:  they 
enacted  beantifuUy  the  part  of  **  dejected  Pity,"  by  the 
Bide  of  fierce  Paeaion :  they  hoped,  they  half  persuaded 
themselres,  that  society  might  be  kept  in  order  by  more 
humane  and  liberal  policy.  Then  came  the  day  when 
the  Tories  themseWes  grew  sick  and  ashamed  of  spies 
and  coercion,  and  acting  as  lackeys  to  the  Holy  Alliance. 
That  was  the  time  for  the  Whigs.  The  Peel- Wellington 
section  and  the  Canning  section  split,  not  because  (al- 
ways with  the  exception  of  the  old  money-grub  Eldon,) 
there  was  any  real  difference  of  opinion  between  them, 
but  upon  personal  incompatibilities.  The  latter  section 
were  destined  to  liberaliae  our  foreign  policy;  the  former 
to  emancipate  the  Catholics  and  abolish  the  Corn-law. 
But  there  was  a  struggle,  and  it  assumed  the  appearance 
of  being  between  more  and  less  liberal  Conservatiyes. 
The  Whigs  had  the  courage  to  support  liberal  measures, 
of  which  they  oonld  lay  the  responsibility  upon  Tories, 
They  flocked  to  Canning's  standard,  secure  of  sharing 
the  praise  if  his  policy  succeeded,  prepared  to  lay  the 
flkult  at  his  door  if  it  failed.  And  this  rather  cowardly 
game  of  pushing  on  a  willing  and  brave  spirit,  to  an 
adrenture  which  they  would  have  lacked  courage  to 
undertake  themselyes,  gave  them  an  opportunity  of 
affecting  magnanimity.  They  took  credit  for  devotion 
to  principle,  in  supporting  Canning's  liberalism ;  when  in 
fi^t  they  required  the  countenance  of  a  practical  states- 
man to  inspire  them  with  sufficient  confidence  in  its 
practicability,  to  give  them  heart  to  aid  in  realizing  it. 
All  the  reputation  that  the  Whigs  gained  by  their 
modest  and  effective  playing  of  the  second  fiddle,  they 
forfeited  with  marvellous  rapidity  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances compelled  them  to  play  the  first.  The  general 
public  did  not  see  their  timorous  and  vacillating  bye-play, 
while  the  Reform  Bill  was  in  doubt.  Amid  the  hubbub 
of  excitement,  during  the  long  pull  and  the  strong  pull, 
few  had  leisure  to  note  that  the  spasmodic  energy  of 
Durham,  and  the  oratorical  cntus  of  Brougham,  placed 
the  Whigs,  before  they  were  aware,  in  a  position  where 
retreat  would  have  been  eternal  infamy ;  and  that  the 
blind,  crowding  propulsion  of  their  multitudinous  fol- 
lowers from  behind,  pushed  them  on,  trembling  and 
languid.  But  as  soon  as  a  Parliament  entirely  at 
their  disposal  left  them  to  act  for  themselves,  their 
sceptical  feebleness  showed  itself  too  plainly.  Their 
very  first  step,  then,  as  now,  was  (in  the  words  of  one  of 
the  best  of  their  reluctant  partisans,)  to  **  drag  their 
friends  through  the  dirt,  by  tying  them  to  the  car  of  a 
Tory  measure,"— to  introduce  a  coercion  bill  for  Ireland. 
In  unofficial  irresponsibility,  they  mouthed  lustily 
against  such  measures.  When  placed  in  office,  unsup- 
ported by  internal  convictions,  they  dared  not  to  venture 
on  an  original  policy  of  their  own,  but  thievishly  and 
meanly  plagiarized  from  the  Tories.  They  aped  the 
Tories  in  good  measures,  as  well  as  bad  :  their  favourite 
argument  in  favour  of  the  Irish  Educational  measure, 
was  that  they  found  it  cut  and  dry  in  the  pigeon-holes 
of  their  predecessors'  cabinets. 

Lord  John  Russell  and  his  colleagues  have  already 
contrived  to  awaken  suspicion  that,  in  respect  to  the 
paternal  Whig  Cabinet  of  the  first  Earl  Grey,  they 
are  not  merely  chips  of  the  old  block,  but,  as  the  negro 
said  of  his  young  master, « the  old  block  himself."  The 
subordinate  working  offices  have,  it  is  true,  been  filled 
by  talented  Whig  Radicals,  and  even  *«  Tory  Radicals," 
to  borrow  a  nickname    from  the  Whig  Tapers  and 


Tadpoles  of  the  Reform  Club.  In  this  the  Wliig 
Cabinet  haa  shown  that  it  "meant  well,"  as  nsul; 
thai  it  really  persuaded  itself  it  had  screwed  up  its 
courage  to  act  independently,  straightforwudly,  i&d 
upon  eonviction.  But,  alaa  !  npon  setting  to  work,  iti 
courage,  like  that  of  Bob  Acres,  has  ooied  ont.  How 
frequent  are  the  protestations  of  ministers,  that  wbat- 
ever  their  private  opinions  may  be,  they  will  Mnfiu 
themselves  to  the  constitntional  precedents  of  Peel. 
Wherever  Peel  haa  ventured,  or  shown  beyond  drabt 
that  he  was  prepared  to  venture,  there  they  will  p 
courageously  :  but  at  the  line  whieh  defines  his  msgie 
circle,  they  stop  short.  Experienced  housewifes,  whes 
a  brood  hen  betrays  an  invincible  propensity  to  nnblt 
away  from  its  eggs,  are  aocustomed  to  draw  a  ciiele 
with  ehalk  ronnd  about  it;  and  the  silly  bird,  believiaf 
the  seeming  boundary  impassable,  sedulously  peiforas 
its  duties  within  it.  Peel's  limits  are  the  chalk  cirele 
which  limits  Whig  efficiency.  What  they  know  or 
fancy  he  would  have  done,  that  they  will  attempt,  and 
nothing  more.  Lord  Lansdowne  is  a  Whig  of  tbe 
genuine  old  Holland-house  stamp.  Lord  Palmentos, 
though  bound  over  to  good  behaviour  on  qnestiou  of 
war-policy,  is  ineessantly  labouring  to  wriggle  hii  wt; 
back  to  his  old  system  of  protoools  and  meddling  ii 
every  foreign  country.  He  is  insidiously  briagiDf  Lords 
Grey  and  Clarendon  to  yield  on  trifling  points  to  hii 
way  of  managing ;  he  is  availing  himself  of  Lord  UU' 
downe's  generous  sympathy  with  the  Poles,  to  exteid 
deviations  from  non-intervention  policy  to  more  iDpo^ 
tant  matters;  he  keeps  hit  '* devils  "  in  the  press  iBces- 
santly  at  work,  to  sap  and  undermine  the  natioui 
attachment  to  a  peace  policy.  Fox  Manle  has  tskea 
upon  himself  the  congenial  task  of  doing  every  thisg 
that  is  harsh  and  disagreeable — ^to  defend  flogging,  sad 
to  deny  decorations  to  the  Peninsular  veterans,  wbieh 
are  awarded  for  every  skirmish  against  naked  bar- 
barians.  Lord  Grey  himself  gives  indications,  that  st 
times  lead  his  best  friends  to  fear  that  his  old  waTward- 
ness  has  not  yet  been  entirely  subdued  ;  that,  thongk  > 
generous  and  kind  superior,  where  there  can  be  no  con- 
test with  his  will,  he  cannot  deal  vrith  equals  who  assert 
opinions  and  volitions  of  their  ovra.  And  Lord  Join 
Russell,  probably  the  most  disinterested,  generous,  aad 
efficient  of  the  group,  has  an  infirmity  that,  with  saeh 
colleagues,  renders  their  defects  more  inveterate.  He 
is  conscious,  not  that  he  is  rash,  but  that  he  is  thooght 
so  ;  and  the  fear  of  being  accused  of  rashness,  ofta 
renders  him  more  timid  of  advancing,  nay,  more  recala- 
trating  than  the  veriest  moral  coward  among  his  asso- 
ciates. 

The  attempt  to  renew  the  Irish  Arms  Bill,  bad  enongk 
in  itself,  assumes  a  more  malignant  aspect,  when  we  Ioo£ 
to  the  inveterate  defects  of  character  in  which  it  origi- 
nated. The  introduction  of  the  bill  did  not  oceasioa 
such  loud  and  fierce  denunciations  as  the  Grey  Coerom 
Bill,  because  this  is  a  period  of  less  excitement.  1^ 
withdrawal  has  passed  over  with  little  comment,  be»M< 
there  is  no  keen  struggle  for  place  at  present.  But  boia 
the  introduction  and  withdrawal  have  relaxed  the  hoW 
which  ministers  were  gaining  upon  public  opinion.  Am 
more  than  this  ;  the  gentlemen  who  have  oompn)Bi*« 
themselves  by  accepting  subordinate  offices  under  th«i 
are  beginning  to  feel  uneasy.  The  more  generous  spine 
of  the  number  complain  already  of  the  timidity  *»» 
which  their  superiors  shrink  fh>m  the  responsibilit;  «f 
originating  a  new  policy,  on  points  to  idiJch  **•/  ■•'' 
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deeply  pledged  when  oat  of  offiee.  The  more  calculating 
and  self-Beeking  among  them  —  more  especially  those 
who  represent  large  and  wealthy  constitneneies  in  Par- 
liament— already  begin  to  tremble  for  their  seats. 

If  the  Irish  Arms  Bill  is  of  bad  augnry  for  the  conti- 
nued hold  of  ministers  on  the  pnblio  sentiment,  their 
Sugar  measnre  is  scarcely  less  so  for  their  continued 
held  on  the  public  Judgment.  The  object  of  that  mea- 
sure no  liberal  politician,  or  enlightened  economist,  can 
disapprove  of;  but,  by  the  Inode  of  setting  about  it, 
grave  doubts  as  to  the  future  are  excited.  We  must 
take  the  Sugar  Bill  as  part  of  that  great  free-trade 
movement  which  commenced  under  Huskisson,  and  has 
been  going  on  since.  Peel  and  Russeli,  it  is  now  be- 
yond a  doubt,  are  equally  anxious  to  hasten,  as  much 
as  is  compatible  with  safety,  our  passage  through  the 
transition  stage,  which  conducts  from  entire  restriction 
to  entire  free  trade.  The  Whig  nibble  at  the  Com 
Laws,  which  cost  the  party  their  places  in  1841, 
was,  we  doubt  not,  like  all  their  half  measures,  well 
meant.  But,  like  all  of  them,  it  was  characterised 
by  that  mixture  of  reluctance  and  precipitation,  which 
show  that  men  feel  it  is  necessary  to  do  something, 
without  knowing  how  to  set  about  it.  The  Free  Trade 
movements  of  the  Whigs  necessarily  unsettled  the 
old  financial  arrangements ;  and  they  could  devise  no 
means  of  re-adjusting  income  and  expenditure.  In  a 
time  of  entire  peace,  the  Whigs  had,  at  the  end  of  every 
successive  year,  a  growing  deficiency :  they  were  in- 
creasing the  debt.  When  Peel  came  into  office,  he  saw, 
as  clearly  as  the  Whigs,  the  necessity  of  keeping  the 
state-wagon  on  the  rail  of  the  Free-trade  inclined  plane. 
But  he  saw  that,  to  enable  him,  with  certainty  and  safety, 
to  set  about  the  reconstruction  of  our  customs'  duties  sys- 
tem he  must  have  money ; — money  not  only  to  meet  coming 
calls,  but  to  pay  off  Whig-contracted  arrears.  This  was 
his  object  in  imposing  the  income  and  property  tax.  He 
**  put  money  in  his  purse  "  before  he  set  to  work.  Much 
grumbling  has  been  excited  by  the  income  and  property 
tax :  belonging,  as  literary  men,  to  that  class  of  narrow 
incomes,  upon  which  it  presses  most  severely,  we  will 
not  say  it  is  perfect.  Whig  critics  call  it  a ''  vulgar 
device.'*  We  will  not  dispute  with  them  on  a  matter  of 
taste.  But,  liable  as  it  may  be  to  objections  of  detail — 
unworthy  as  it  may  be  in  the  eyes  of  those  profound 
financiers  in  whose  hands  the  national  accounts  were 
getting  into  irremediable  confusion,  it  is  the  income 
and  property  tax  that,  by  giving  Peel  command  of 
money,  has  enabled  him  to  re-adjust  the  national  books, 
and  to  take,  with  perfect  safety,  the  immense  stride  he 
has  taken  towards  Free-trade.  Now,  in  this  matter  of 
prudence-^making  sure  that  they  have  money  to  spare 
before  they  let  money  go  —  the  Whig  Sugar  Duties 
measure  contrasts  strongly  with  Peel's  Finance,  Tariff, 
and  Corn-law  measures.  We  believe  firmly  that  the 
English  sugar  colonies  will  survive  and  take  the  lead 
of  sugar-growing  countries;  but  it  will  be  after  a  period 
of  depression  and  suffering  which,  by  judicious  precau- 
tions, might  have  been  averted,  and  the  Whig  object 
attained  in  as  short  a  time  as  they  propose.  There  will 
not  be  a  revenue,  such  as  they  expect,  yielded  either 
by  foreign  or  British  sugar;  and  they  might  have  made 
arrangements  whereby  a  decrease  in  the  revenue  might 
have  been  averted,  and  the  emancipation  of  the  sugar 
trade  effected  in  as  short  a  time  as  they  propose.  The 
moneyed  men  of  the  city  have  already  noted  the  com- 
mencement of  a  relapse  of  the  national  accounts  into 


the  same  unsatisfactory  condition  in  which  they  were 
when  the  Whigs  left  office  in  1841. 

The  moral  miscalculation  of  the  Whigs  in  the  matter  of 
the  Irish  Arms  Bill  rendered  the  nation  less  satisfied  with 
them.  Their  monetary  miscalculation  in  the  matter  of  the 
Sugar  Duties,  is  likely  to  render  the  nation  more  satisfied 
with  another.  The  Whigs  have  only  been  taken  upon  trial. 
They  are  backed  by  a  very  insignificant  party  of  their 
ovm.  They  are  at  this  moment  stronger  than  other 
parties,  but  not  positively  strong.  There  is  a  consider- 
able analogy  between  the  state  of  public  opinion  at  the 
present  time,  and  the  state  in  which  it  was  when  the 
second  Pitt  formed  his  party.  Then,  as  now,  the  old 
destructive  party  had  softened  down  into  a  conservative 
party;  the  Tories  and  Jacobites  acquiesced  in  the 
Hanoverian  settlement,  the  parliamentary  title  of  the 
crown,  as  the  Tories  acquiesce  in  the  Beform  Bill 
Parliament,  and  Registration  Courts.  Then,  as  now, 
the  dominant  party  had  broken  up  into  two  hostile 
sections  ;  the  Lansdowne  and  Hockingfaam  Whigs  were 
as  inimical  as  our  Protectionist  and  Peel  Conserva- 
tives. Then,  as  now,  sections  of  the  antagonistic  parties 
had  been  acting  together  :  Fox  and  North  had  acted  in 
harmony  like  Russell  and  Peel.  There  was  then  no  party 
sufficiently  strong  to  uphold  an  energetic  minister  bent 
upon  doing  something  more  than  merely  holding  office 
and  going  through  the  forms.  It  was  at  such  a  crisis 
that  the  commanding  wills  (the  strongest  thing  about 
either  of  them)  of  George  the  Third  and  William  Pitt 
formed  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  call  the  Tory 
party.  It  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  parties 
which  had  previously  borne  that  name.  The  Dundases 
had,  up  to  the  time  of  its  formation,  been  the  leaders  of 
the  liberal,  the  Whig  party,  in  Scotland  ;  Pitt  himself 
was  hereditarily  connected  with  the  Whig  party  of 
England.  The  new  party  took  its  tone  fW>m  the  tone 
then  prevalent  among  the  people.  However  much  we 
may  disapprove  both  of  its  professions  and  practices,  it 
was  in  truth  a  national  party.  It  reflected,  it  acted 
upon,  the  prevailing  opinions  and  prejudices  of  the  day. 
We  live  at  a  period  when  old  parties  have  been  simi- 
larly broken  up,  but  when  a  more  generally  diffused 
intelligence,  and  extended  popular  power,  are  favour- 
able to  the  infusion  of  more  just  and  honourable  prin- 
ciples into  the  new  party  that  is  about  to  be  formed. 

To  make  a  new  national  party  nothing  is  wanted  but 
a  leader.  There  are  only  two  in  the  field  who  have  the 
shadow  of  a  claim  to  the  post.  Peel  cannot  take  office 
under  Russell,  nor  Russell  under  Peel.  There  are  ob- 
stacles of  etiquette,  and  there  are  incompatibilities  of 
temper,  personal  repulsions.  To  both  there  are  serious 
objections.  To  Lord  John's  we  have  already  adverted. 
Peel's  are  a  rough  and  unconciliating  disposition,  not  al- 
wayskeptincontrol  by  his  better  judgment — awantofthe 
power  of  generalization — and  a  shocking  addiction  to  cant 
moral  and  political.  But  with  all  their  defects,  set  these 
two  men  aside,  there  is  no  other  whom  the  nation  could  be 
brought  to  look  upon  as  its  leader.  The  question  now 
pending  is,  whether  the  fusion  of  parties  now  in  pro- 
gress is  to  be  made  under  the  auspices  of  Russell  or  of 
Peel.  Lord  John  is  playing  the  game  of  his  great  rival. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  <<  biding 
his  time."  A  man  to  whom  official  business,  and  the 
struggles  of  parliament  have  been  the  breath  of  his  nostrils 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  cannot  live  without  them.  A 
man  whose  views  have  been  expanded  and  liberalized 
with  every  year  that  has  passed  over  his  head— who  has 
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made,  and  for  six  yean  single-handed  upheld,  a  party — 
who  has  rerolationized  the  commeroial  policy  of  the 
empire,  and  feels  that  in  practical  power  he  snrpasses 
all  his  contemporaries,  —  wonid  make  a  sacrifice  of 
which  no  mere  hnman  heing  is  capable,  by  Toluntarily 
relinqnishing  all  claim  or  chance  to  hold  the  helm  of 
empire. 

Sir  Robert  is  attentirely  watching  the  process  by 
which  Lord  John  and  his  party  are  working  themselres 
into  public  disfaronr,  and  silently  maturing  a  scheme 
of  policy  against  the  time  that  he  shall  again  be  called 
to  assume  the  office  of  Premier.  Every  indication  of 
vacillation,  incompetency,  dereliction  of  principle,  on  the 
part  of  the  Whigs,  accelerates  that  time.  Every  harsh 
act  done,  in  pure  levity,  like  the  attempt  to  renew  the 
Irish  Arms  Bill, makes  men  say,  ''Peel,  if  not  too 
humane  and  devoted  to  liberty,  would  have  been  too 
sagacious  to  act  thus.''  Every  miscalculation  in  finance 
or  commercial  legislation,  makes  it  be  muttered  on  every 
'Change  in  the  empire,  ^  Peel  was  a  safe  minister." 
Every  flash  of  the  old  Palmerstonian  spirit  of  intrigue 
makes  men  wish  Peel  and  Aberdeen  back  in  Downing 
Street. 

The  **  Appropriation  Bill "  was  read  a  third  time  in 
the  Commons  on  the  22d  of  August,  ten  days  after 
grouse  shooting  commenced,  and  two  after  black-cock 
shooting.  This  is  in  general  held  to  be  the  concluding 
act — the  nunc  dimUtit  of  a  session ;  and  such  we  have 
little  doubt  it  will  prove  on  the  present  occasion;  though, 
iW>m  the  period  at  which  we  go  to  press,  we  cannot  say 
so  with  certainty,  and  though  in  these  days  of  chopping 
and  changmg  it  would  be  rash  to  venture  on  prophecy. 

The  session  just  closed  is  one  to  which  Liberals  have 
every  reason  to  look  back  with  satisfaction.  During  its 
course  men  'have  found  their  levels,  and  measures  have 
asserted  their  ascendency.  The  events  of  the  last  seven 
or  eight  months  have  done  much  to  strip  of  their  exag- 
gerations the  sentiments  with  which  public  men  are 
regarded,  and  the  language  in  which  they  are  spoken 
of.  The  idolatry  of  party  has  been  destroyed,  and 
with  it  much  of  unreasoning  antipathy  of  party.  The 
frantic  protectionists  certainly  vituperate  their  former 
masters  with  as  mnch  intensity  as  they  once  lauded 
them  fhlsomely.  But  out  of  that  narrow  circle,  if 
Peel  and  Russell  are  no  longer  regarded  by  tiieir 
immediate  retainers  as  absolute  wisdom,  neither  are 
they  regarded  by  their  opponents  as  the  knaves  or 
despots  of  a  melodrama.  The  common-sense  estimate 
of  men  is  coming  to  prevail  in  public  as  well  as  in 
private  life.  The  fhstian  language  of  tragedy  is  being 
banished  from  politics.  Politics  are  looked  upon  as  real 
business.  Peel  and  Russell,  Graham  and  Clarendon, 
Lyndhnrstand  Campbell,  are  looked  upon  as  men  having 
more  or  less  of  business  ability,  more  or  less  of  a  likeable 
or  trustworthy  character;  but  all  of  them  as  men  com- 
petent to  transact  business,  and  too  wi9e  if  not  too 
virtuous  to  bring  themselves  into  any  awkward  collision 
with  the  law  of  the  land,  which,  in  matters  political,  is 
the  will  of  the  people. 

And  liberal  principles  and  rational  organization  of 
government  have  struck  deep  roots,  outgrown  the  nursery 
period,  and  entered  on  the  age  of  forest  trees.  Govern- 
ment has  been  taught  that  it  must  work  first,  and  be  paid 


after.  Matters  which  used  to  be  left  to  saboxdin&tes,  or 
lame  make-shifts,or  left  undone  until  some  casnaltynised 
a  popular  cry,  and  made  ministers  attempt  to  orertike 
in  one  year  the  arrears  of  half  a  century,  axe  nowncog- 
nised  as  paramount  duties  of  the  supreme  government  A 
committee  of  the  Privy  Council  to  watch  over  and  promote 
education  has  become  a  permanent  part  of  niniiieml 
arrangements.  The  Poor-law  Commission  has  been 
proved  to  be  inefficient  in  its  penonel;  but  no  one  ibinb 
of  rescinding  the  new  Poor-law:  new  oommissioaers 
will  be  appointed,  who  can  avail  themselves  of  the  Ulent 
and  experience  of  the  secretary  and  assistant  commis- 
sioners, and  a  better  organization  will  be  given  to  it. 
The  railway  board  will  grow  into  a  ministry  of  public 
works.  The  tale  of  government  departments  is  being 
completed,  and  the  internal  organization  of  each  amend- 
ed. The  legislature,  too,  participates  in  the  amendment. 
The  standing  orders,  the  **  forms  of  process,"  of  the 
Commons  are  being  rendered  more  practical ;  the  house 
has,  even  in  the  Railway  Board  bill,  commenced  tbe 
important  task  of  handing  over  to  others  more  com- 
petent to  discharge  them,  functions  which  it  long 
retained  through  a  silly  vanity.  And  this  nm 
practically  organized  legislature  is  being  brought 
to  bear  more  directly  and  continuously  upon  the  exeeo- 
tive  government.  The  provision  in  the  Railway  Board 
Bill,  that  two  of  its  members  shall  belong  one  of  then 
to  either  house  of  parliament,  ensures  such  an  incessant 
surveillance  and  questioning  as  will  prevent  it  degeo^ 
rating  into  a  nuisance,  like  the  Poor-law  Commiwoa, 
or  a  nonentity,  like  the  Colonial  Land  and  Emigration 
Commission.  Every  new  permanent  administntiTe 
commission,  every  new  organized  department,  ought  to 
have  at  least  one  member  in  the  legislature  to  gi^e 
explanations,  or  superintend  the  progress  of  legislatire 
measures  bearing  on  its  concerns.  The  imposubUitj  of 
finding  seats  for  so  many  will  reconcile  mmisters,  and 
the  fear  of  seeing  so  many  placemen  in  parliament  will 
reconcile  the  public,  to  the  rational  practice  of  allowini 
all  heads  of  departments  to  attend  in  their  plaees  in 
either  house  for  the  purpoee  of  giving  explanations,  or 
advocating  measures,  even  when  they  are  not  elected 
members  ;  but  without  the  power  of  voting,  vaUtss 
when  some  constituencies  have  returned  them  as  their 
representatives. 

This  silent  process  of  change  in  our  govenunent  has 
been  going  on  for  years,  and  is  accelerating  its  speed  with 
each  successive  change.  We  are  becoming  repnblieanind; 
a  wordnot  necessarily  inconsistentwithmonarchielojaltj- 
The  executive  is  improving  in  organization  and  aptitode; 
the  people  are  improving  in  the  use  of  the  representatiTe 
legislature;  the  character,  operation,  and  oxgaaiiatioo 
of  that  body  are  becoming  better  understood  lad 
practically  perfected.  All  these  things  are  gQaraatee» 
that  our  future  progress  will  be  smooth  and  equable— 
not  affected  by  intermitting  revolutionary  jeiks.  Mes 
are  so  engrossed  in  these  practical  details,  that  eren 
such  gentle  passages  of  arms  as  that  between  Lord 
Lyndhurst  and  Lord  George  Bentin^  excite  bnt  a 
languid  interest.  The  scuffle  between  the  poli^ 
Valentine  and  rugged  Orson  of  the  court  of  the  politial 
King  Pepin,  is  contemplated  with  the  same  traosieot 
delight  as  that  of  their  counterparts  in  the  melodraoa. 
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CHAFTER  y. 

Light  thickens,  and  the  crow 
Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood. 
Grood  thinn  of  day  begin  to  droop  and  drowse, 
While  night*to  bUck  agents  to  their  prey  do  rouse. 

Sraksperk. 

*^  It  was  not  me,  Mr.  Downing,  whom  you  ex- 
pected here  to-night,"  said  the  stranger ;  tiie  poor 
clerk  having  sunk  oyerpowered  into  a  chair.  **  I 
am  sorry  to  have  disappointed  you.  I  am  sorry 
to  have  alarmed  you." 

**  Agitated  me,"  replied  the  clerk,  laying  an 
apologetic  stress  upon  the  word.  ^'I  have  met 
with  severe  misfortunes,  sir,  and  am  easify  agitated. 
The  hody  of  one  of  my  sons  is  lying  yonder 

within " 

'^And  to-morrow  will  be  lying  low  in  the 
dust,"  interrupted  the  stranger.  *^I  am  aware 
of  it" 

^  Then  why  intrude  to-night  into  my  house  ?  " 
demanded  Downing,  feeling  that,  since  aware  of 
the  dispensation  under  which  he  was  suffering, 
the  conduct  of  his  visiter  was  inexcusable. 

^  Because  there  is  that  to  be  said  between  us," 
replied  the  stranger,  placing  himself  unbidden  in 
a  chair,  ''that  vrill  not  abide  the  dawning  of 
day.  We  must  confer  tc^ther  to-night,  Mr. 
Downing." 

"Not.to-night!--No!  by  the  Almighty  God 
who  has  smitten  me  so  sorely,  not  to-night ! " 
cried  Downing  with  growing  indignation.  ''  With 
the  son  of  my  loins  lying  unburied,  I  will  not 
be  forced  into  angry  discussions  with  one  who  has 
neither  call  nor  claim  upon  my  consideration." 

**  For  your  own  sake,  and  the  sake  of  the  son 
who,  as  yety  is  not  lying  unburied,  you  tmY/,"  was 
the  cool  rejoinder  of  the  stranger.  *'  At  some  future 
time,  you  virill  thank  me  for  having  forced  you  to 
be  reasonable.  I  arrived  in  this  neighbourhood, 
Mr.  Downing,  three  evenings  ago,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  seeking  an  interview  with  you.  I  was  in 
hopes  of  finding  you  more  amenable  than  on  a 
former  occasion,  as  I  am  myself  enabled  to  be 
more  liberal.  To  obtain  a  deliberate  survey  of 
the  registers  in  your  custody,  is  as  much  or  more 
an  object  to  me  tiian  ever.  I  am  come,  therefore, 
I  frankly  tell  you,  provided  with  a  hundred  pound 
note,  to  offer  for  Uie  accommodation." 

**  If  this  be  all  you  have  to  say,  sir ^"  Down- 
ing was  beginning. 

VOU  XIII.— wo.  CUT. 


"  It  is  not  all !  —  it  is  very  far  from  all ! "  in- 
terrupted the  stranger.  '*  Be  not  impatient ;  but 
as  I  said  before,  for  the  sake  of  your  onfy  Mm, 
listen  patiently  and  complacently  to  the  end." 

The  poor  clerk  fell  back  despondingly  into  the 
chair  from  which  he  had  half  arisen.  He  saw  it 
was  useless  to  contend  with  one  so  obdurate. 

''I  arrived  at  F.  three  nights  since  by  the 
mail,"  said  he,  '*  as  you  this  morning  announced 
to  Colonel  Garrett  that  you  expected  your  son  to 
arrive.  It  was  too  late  to  go  to  bed,  too  early  to 
proceed  to  business.  Rather,  therefore,  than 
arrive  here  too  early,  so  as  to  inconvenience  you 
by  my  visit,  I  proceeded  leisurely,  Mr.  Downing, 
by  the  footway  from  F. — the  road  by  Warling- 
wood, — the  road  by  the  Hams." 

A  slight  start  from  poor  Downing  evinced  that 
this  announcement  was  not  devoid  of  interest. 
But,  as  if  to  disguise  his  unavowed  emotion,  the 
clerk  rose  from  his  place  and  closed  the  cottage 
door,  which  was  still  slightly  ajar ;  a  night  wind 
having  been  gradually  rising,  that  swept  across 
the  chamber,  and  caused  the  deathUghts  to 
flicker. 

*'  It  is  a  lovely  scene,  Mr.  Downing,  that  green 
valley,"  added  the  stranger,  deliberately,  after  his 
host  had  restimed  his  seat.  ^  The  windings  of  the 
stream,  the  impervious  thickets  of  the  wood,  the 
loneliness  of  the  secluded  glen,  induced  me  to 
loiter  there  awaiting  the  coming  day,  which  was 
to  enable  me  to  make  my  appearance  at  Hart- 
ington." 

At  this  intimation,  poor  Downing  clasped  his 
hands  silently  on  his  bosom,  as  though  engaged  in 
inward  prayer. 

"The  weather  was  beautiful,"  resumed  his 
guest ;  "doubly  beautiful  to  a  poor  city-dwelling 
wretch  like  myself,  little  accustomed  to  enjoy  the 
sweetness  of  a  country  landscape,  or  the  softness 
of  a  summer  morning.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
that  I  found  it  pleasant  to  wander  among  the 
alder  bushes,  on  that  short  green  elastic  herbage. 
Nothing  could  be  more  soothing.  —  Alas!  how 
painful  is  it  to  connect  such  a  landscape  and  such 
an  hour,  with  deeds  of  human  violence !  ** 

Again  did  Downmg  half  start  from  his  place. 
But  it  was  not  the  cue  of  his  visiter  to  notice  his 
distress. 

"  So  long,  however,  did  I  prolong  my  morning's 
walk  in  order  to  avoid   an  untimely  visit   to 
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Hartington,"  added  the  tonneniing  stranger,  *^that 
I  became  overpowered  with  fatigae.  Beside  the 
stream,  the  turf  was  too  wet  with  morning  dew 
to  afford  me  a  place  of  rest.  Not  a  stone,  not  a 
bank,  nearer  than  the  slopes  of  Warling-wood|; 
having  entered  which  by  an  entangled  footpath, 
I  made  for  a  jutting  stump  half  hiddoi  by  sprout- 
ing underwood,  to  serve  me  as  a  seat." 

^^  I  do  not  see,  sir,  in  what  way  all  this  con- 
cerns me ! "  gasped  old  Downing,  his  face  of  a 
deadly  whiteness. 

''Yon  will  see  clearer  shortly,''  replied  the 
stranger,  satisfied  with  the  impression  he  was 
making.  ''You  will  perhaps  better  understand 
me  when  I  tell  you,  that  before  I  had  taken  refuge 
many  minutes  in  the  coppice,  a  young  country- 
man came  trudging  along  the  valley,  on  his  way, 
like  myself,  from  F.  to  Hartington ;  singing  at 
the  top  of  his  voice,  in  the  mere  exuberance  of 
his  spirits,  for  he  knew  not  that  a  human  being 
was  in  sight.  So  at  least  I  had  reason  to  infer 
from  his  proceedings.  For  after  stopping  once  or 
twice  on  the  margin  of  the  stream,  as  if  on  the 
look-out  for  sport,  he  at  length  stepped  into  the 
water ;  and  by  his  movements,  while  stooping  to 
grope  under  the  hollow  bank,  I  had  reason  to  con- 
clude that  he  had  some  experience  as  a  poacher, 
and  some  knowledge  of  the  place.  While  hesitat- 
ing whether  I  should  emerge  from  the  resting-place, 
which  had  become  a  hiding-place,  and  ascertain 
exactly  what  he  was  about  ere  I  proceeded  to  re- 
monstrate, my  purpose  was  forestalled.  On  put- 
ting aside  the  bu^es  to  make  my  way  down 
quietly  to  the  brook-side,  I  saw  that  the  young 
poacher  was  engaged  in  a  violent  dispute  with  a 
youth  some  years  his  junior,  who  must  have 
arrived  by  the  Hartington  turn  of  the  valley,  from 
which  my  face  was  averted." 

"You  are  certain  that  he  came  from  Hart- 
ington ?  "  demanded  the  clerk  in  a  hoarse  voice. 

"  As  certain  as  that  he  threatened,  if  the  young 
man  he  addressed  by  the  name  of  Jack,  persisted 
in  his  breach  of  the  law,  to  denounce  him  to  the  con- 
stable. As  distinctly  as  I  now  hear  my  own  voice ; 
as  distinctly,  Mr.  Downing,  as  I  hear  the  pulsa- 
tion of  your  heart, — I  heard  the  indignant  youth 
declare  the  poacher  to  be  a  disgrace  to  the  honest 
name  he  bore ;  and  that  if  his  father  were  aware  of 
only  half  his  mbdoings,  it  would  bring  his  gray 
hairs  in  sorrow  to  the  grave.  The  elder  retorted, 
loudly,  roughly,  with  imprecations,  with  violence." 

"  Yes,  with  violence  ! — I  am  certain  he  was  the 
Jlrst  to  have  recourse  to  violence  !"  burst  from  the 
lips  of  the  agitated  Downing. 

"When  first  I  saw  him  trudging  joyously 
along  the  valley,"  resumed  the  stranger,  "  he  had 
a  reaping-hook  in  his  hand,  which  he  kept  brand- 
ishing in  the  air,  as  if  keeping  time  to  the  tune  he 
was  singing.  Before  he  entered  the  water,  he  laid 
it  on  the  green  margin  of  the  stream.  But  no 
sooner  did  his  brother,  (for  his  brother  it  was,  Mr. 
Downing,)  pronounce  the  name  of  the  constable, 
than  he  seized  the  weapon." 

"He  seized  the  weapon,  and  threatened  the 
young  man's  life  !  "  cried  the  clerk,  unable  longer 
to  keep  silence  ;  "  whereupon  Luke,  in  self-defence. 


endeavoured  to  wrest  it  from  him ;  and  in  the 
struggle  betwixt  them,  the  deadly  wound  was  un- 
intentionally given !  —  Yes,  unifitefUumalfy  giTen ! 
— ^Don't  say  otherwise,  or  I  won't  answer  for  myself. 
Don't  say  otherwise,  unless  you'd  ran  the  rUk  of 
my  felling  yon  to  the  earth.  Don't  say  otherwise, 
sir,  no,-Hlon*t  say  otherwise.  Reflect  that  they 
were  brothers, — ^my  sons, — ^the  sons  of  the  poor 
mother  who  died  in  torment  in  this  very  room, 
recommending  them  with  her  last  breath  to  my 
care  and  love.  It  was  an  evil  chance  that  directed 
that  aoGursed  weapon ;  nothing,  nothing  on  earth 
but  an  evil  chance, — a  chance  that  might  hare 
happened  to  you  or  I,  sir.  Had  poor  Jack  ever 
stirred  or  spoke  again,  he  would  have  been  the 
first  to  declare  that  his  brother  was  innocent" 

"  And  how  happen  you  to  know,  Master  Down- 
ing, that  he  neither  stirred  nor  spoke  again?" 
demanded  the  stranger.  "How  comes  it  thatyoo, 
who  gave  evidence  this  morning  before  the  coroner, 
that  your  son  Luke  was  in  London,  in  attendance 
at  a  public  hospital,  when  the  fatal  erent  took 
place,  should  be  perfectly  apprized  of  every  cl^ 
cumstance  attending  it?  " 

Poor  Downing  remained  despairingly  silent  He 
saw  that  he  and  his  lay  completely  at  the  merry 
of  the  tempter. 

"  Perhaps,"  resumed  the  man,  whose  eye  was 
beginning  to  exercise  over  him  the  fatal  chann  of 
the  basilisk,  "perhaps,  since  the  fratricide  hii 
contrived  to  acquaint  you  with  so  much  that  hap> 
pened  on  the  Hams  on  Thursday  morning,  (so 
much  that  the  magistrates  of  this  country  are 
eager  to  discover,  and  that  will  shortly  become  an 
object  of  inquiry  to  the  criminal  justice  of  the 
kingdom,)  perhaps  he  also  confided  to  yon  how, 
when  the  dreadful  deed  was  done,—- done  to  eflw- 
tually  that  the  whole  spot  was  soon  flooded  with 
the  blood  of  the  victim,  he  was  forced  to  kneel 
down  beside  the  stream,  and  wash  the  stains  from 
his  hands,  gazing  wildly  to  the  right  and  left  ss 
he  plunged  them  into  the  water,  lest  stntgglen 
from  the  village  or  from  F.  should  be  astir? 
How  was  he  to  suspect  that  any  one  lay  in  am- 
bush, watching  him  from  the  skirts  of  the  wood, 
who  saw  all, — nay,  who  saw  him  conceal  among 
the  bushes,  where  they  still  lie.  Master  Downing, 
and  where  they  may  at  any  moment  be  pointed 
out  to  the  oflicers  of  justice,  his  jacket  and  hand- 
kerchief saturated  with  blood?" 

"  Mercy,  mercy !  *'  cried  poor  Downing,  strug- 
gling in  vain  against  the  contending  emotions  whieb 
all  these  horrible  details  caUed  into  existence. 
"Mercy  for  my  boy! — Mercy  for  me!— If  t«i 
were  indeed  a  witness  of  all  this,  you  know  that 
Luke  was  innocent,  —  innocent  of  malice  afwt- 
thought." 

"  Who  will  believe  it  t"  interrupted  the  stranger. 
"  His  brother  came  to  Hartington  at  his  request, 
by  his  especial  appointment,  (as  I  hare  ance 
minutely  ascertained,)  on  pretence  that,  for  5^^ 
gical  advice,  he  was  about  to  visit  London  »nd 
leave  you  alone.  How  was  it  then,  that,  at  the 
very  time  he  had  given  his  victim  to  understand 
he  should  have  already  started,  he  meets  the  poor 
fellow  by  the  way  ?    What  jury,  what  judge,  hut 
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would  Bee  premeditation  in  the  mere  fact  of  his 
presence  at  the  Hams  ?  " 

A  moan  of  horror  issued  from  the  lips  of  Downing, 
whose  face  waa  bowed  down  almost  to  his  knees. 

^^The  body  of  the  murdered  man  is  yet  un- 
buried/'  pursued  the  stranger,  ^^the  proceedings  of 
the  inquest  might  still  be  resumed." 

^^Noy  no,  no!  a  verdict  is  a  verdict !"  inter- 
rupted Downing.  ^^The  coffin  is  closed, — the  coffin 
is  screwed  down.  — Do  not  let  them  disturb  the 
quiet  of  the  dead ! " 

*'  That  quiet,  my  good  friend,  is  beyond  your 
means  of  disturbance,  or  mine.  But  the  quiet  of 
the  living  will  most  likely  be  disturbed.  Justice 
must  be  done.  A  man  with  his  hands  imbrued  in 
the  blood  of  a  fellow-creature,— of  a  brother,— of  an 
only  brother, — ^must  not  be  suffered  to  go  at  large." 

*^  If  all  who  go  at  large  were  innocent  as  him  P* 
said  the  partial  father,  plucking  up  some  spirit  in 
vindication  of  his  beloved  boy 

**  The  world,  you  think,  would  be  the  better  ? 
Perhaps  so.  I  have  no  wish  to  take  up  the  de- 
fence of  mankind.  All  I  feel  it  necessary  to  do 
on  this  lamentable  occasion,  for  the  sake  of  the 
public  weal,  and  in  order  to  ward  off  suspicion 
from  innocent  persons,  is  that  in  my  interview 
to-morrow  with  Colonel  Garrett^  previous  to  the 
funeral,  I " 

*'  No  1  you  will  not  have  the  heart  to  do  it  1  '* 
cried  the  clerk,  forestalling  his  declaration :  *^  you 
oould  not, — ^you  must  not  1 " 

^  1  both  can  and  mil.  Master  Downing,  of  that 
be  assured,  unless " 

<<  Unless  I  prove  dishonest  to  my  trust  and  give 
you  up  the  registers  !  —  Ay,  to  Uiat  I  knew  we 
were  coming.  Say  it  out,  sir !  I  foresaw  your 
purpose  1  I  foresaw  the  web  you  were  weaving 
for  my  soul ;  me,  a  poor  father,  whoee  firstborn  is 
lying  cold  under  his  roof ;  and  whose  last  living 
child  ia  skulking  out  of  sight  of  the  officers  of 
justice  I  —  Persecute  and  trample  upon  me  as 
you  choose,  sir.  There  is  no  one  to  take  my  part. 
There  la  no  one  to  support  me.  There  is  no  one 
to  say,  'Resist  him,  John  Downing,  resist  the 
devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  thee.  Who  will 
believe  his  evidence  ?  Sell  not  thy  soul  to  pur- 
chase the  life  of  the  boy  ! '  There  is  no  one,  sir, 
to  say  this ;  no  one  to  interfere  between  us." 

**  You  consent  then  to  my  proposal  V 

"  What  proposal  ?    I  have  heard  no  proposal  ? ' 

^  Cannot  your  own  mind  suggest  it  ?  Does  not 
yoTir  parental  afiection  whisper  to  you  that  you 
must  oblige  me  this  night,  in  order  that  to-morrow 
at  the  funeral  I  may  refrain  from  pointing  out 
by  whose  hand  this  bloody  deed  waa  done  1 " 

**  To-night  I — you  don't  suppose  the  registers  are 
kept  in  this  houae  ?  " 

^*  No,  for  I  know  them  to  be  kept  in  the  vestry, 
of  which  you  hold  the  key.  One  of  two  things, 
therefore.  Fetch  hither  the  volume  in  question ; 
or  supply  me  with  the  keys  of  the  church  and  a 
dark  lantern,  that  I  may  myself  make  the  best 
of  my  way  thither." 

"  You  f — ^you  would  venture  into  the  church ; 
>oti,  a  stranger,  in  the  dead  of  the  nighty  and  for 
a  bad  puxpoee  1 " 


"  Who  told  you  my  purpose  was  bad  ?  Your 
own  evil  thoughts  !  I  would  venture  there,  aa 
you  call  it,  at  any  hour,  in  order  to  examine  the 
registers  which  contain  an  entry  that  involves  the 
prosperity  of  my  family." 

*^  Then  bide  till  to-morrow,  sir,  bide  till  to-mor- 
row ! "  pleaded  Downing.  '^  It's  a  hard  thing  on 
a  father  to  be  troubled  about  other  folk's  matters, 
at  such  a  time  as  this  ! " 

"'Twill  be  a  harder  thing  for  your  son,  my 
man,  if  you  shirk  my  business ! "  retorted  the 
enemy.  "  To-morrow,  Master  Downing,  will  be 
too  late  for  me.  To-morrow,  the  dead  will  be  in 
the  dust.  To-morrow,  perhaps,  the  guilty  will 
be  out  of  reach.  Whereas,  now  that  Luke  ia 
still  skulking  in  the  neighbourhood—-—"  Down- 
ing started  from  his  chair  —  *^and  still,  to  the 
best  of  my  belief,  hidden  in  the  hollows  of 
Warling-wood,  and  probably  about  to  visit  you 
in  the  darkness,  to  receive  food  and  advice " 

"  Oh,  sir,"  cried  Downing,  "  if  you  are  a  man, 
have  pity  on  ua  !  " 

''As  you  have  pity  on  me,  eh  ?  though  the  stakes 
betwixt  us  are  so  unequal.  Just  now,  I  heard 
a  foot  creaking  on  the  gravel.  Another  voice 
will  perhaps  be  soon  added  to  our  council.  And 
as  the  night  is  getting  on,"  continued  the  stranger, 
looking  at  his  watch,  "  for  it  is  nearly  two  o'clock, 
and  at  four  we  have  daylight." 

At  this  suggestion,  old  Downing,  having  put  off 
his  shoes,  made  a  movement  towards  the  inner 
room. 

''  Are  you  going  to  consult  the  murdered  man  ? 
or  is  the  miscreant  hidden  in  the  chamber  with 
the  corpse?"  demanded  the  stranger,  instantly 
preparing  to  follow  him,  in  the  suspicion,  perhaps, 
that  he  kept  fire-arms  within. 

"  Not  a  step — no !  not  a  step  further  1 "  cried 
the  persecuted  father,  facing  round  as  he  reached 
the  threshold  of  the  lean-to,  his  brows  and  lips 
compressed  with  unspeakable  anguish*  "  My 
dead  son  lies  within.  No  one  enters  there  but  me, 
— ^me,  sir,  who  approach  the  corpse  with  the  r^ 
spect  we  owe  to  them  that  ia  in  judgment  before 
God." 

And  the  somewhat  startled  guest,  who  stood 
opposite  the  open  door,  ascertained,  beyond  a 
doubt,  by  the  watchlight,  that  the  small,  dis- 
mantled room  contained,  indeed,  no  place  of  con* 
cealment.  The  bed,  upon  which  waa  placed  the 
plain  deal  coffin  of  poor  Jack,  had  no  hangings ; 
and  it  waa  from  a  nail  on  the  waU,  from  which 
hung  also  the  huge  watch  of  the  poor  clerk,  that 
he  took  down  the  two  well-remembered  keys.  It 
waa  their  cuatomary  place  when  Downing  waa 
within  doors. 

"  Take  them,"  said  the  old  man,  emerging  witli 
the  same  deferential  step  as  before  from  the 
chamber  of  death,  and  stooping  to  reach  from 
under  the  settle  the  dark  luitem  he  waa  in  the 
habit  of  using  in  winter  time  to  visit  the  church* 
"  Take  them !  For  whatever  purpose,  remember 
my  words,  that  it  will  never  prosper  I — The  honesty 
of  a  gray-headed  man  has  been  crushed  within 
him  to  give  you  possession  of  these  keys.  And 
aome  day  or  other,  when  you  remember  at  what 
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a  time  yon  came  to  seek  'em,  and  how  crneDy 

you " 

^'  Enough  said,  old  gentleman/'  cried  the 
stranger,  clutching  at  them  the  moment  that, 
with  a  match-hox  taken  from  his  own  pocket,  he 
had  lighted  the  lantern.  ^  You  've  wasted  enough 
talk  on  the  husiness  already,  to  wear  out  the 
patience  of  a  quieter  soul  than  mine.  Had  I 
known  the  keys  were  so  close  at  hand,  and  so 
easy  to  come  by,  maybe  I  might  haye  taken  a 
shorter  ^ut  to  their  possession." 

Another  second,  and  he  had  disappeared  from 
the  house.  But  even  after  he  was  gone,  the  clerk 
paused  not  to  reflect  on  the  probability  tliat  he 
might  have  disappeared  for  ever,  in  which  case 
the  deepest  disgrace  awaited  the  manifestation  of 
his  breach  of  fidelity.  His  mind  was  on  other 
thoughts  intent.  While  the  stranger  vanished 
through  the  garden  wicket,  he  stood  upon  his 
own  door-sill,  peering  out  into  the  night,  as  though 
his  eyes  would  burst  from  their  sockets. 

And  not  in  vain.  A  rustling  of  the  bushes  in 
the  comer  of  the  garden  nearest  the  Hams,  an- 
nounced that  some  living  thing  was  concealed 
there. 

**  Luke ! "  whispered  he,  scarcely  daring  to  trust 
his  voice,  after  the  first  bitter  disappointment  he 
had  undeigone.     "  LuJhe  !  " 

By  way  of  answer,  a  cold,  tremulous  hand  was 
placed  in  his  own. 

*'  I  have  been  waiting  this  hour.  I  saw  a  per- 
son enter  the  cottage  with  you,"  answered  the 
enfeebled  voice  of  his  unhappy  son.  '*  I  watched 
his  departure.     Was  it  an  officer  of  justice  ?  " 

**  No  matter — it  was  an  enemy — a  cruel  enemy! 
He  will  soon  return,  my  child.  He  must  not 
find  you  here,  Luke.  It  was  one  who  knows  all, 
and  who  would  think  no  more  of  giving  you  up 
to  judgment  —  " 

"  Better  if  he  did,"  interrupted  the  despairing 
young  man.  "  There  is  no  more  peace  for  me,  father, 
in  this  world ;  and  the  Almighty,  who  knows  my 
innocence,  would  take  me  to  himself!  —  Better, 
perhaps,  for  us  both,  if  this  man  denounced 
me " 

**  You  can't  be  thinking  of  your  poor  father, 
when  you  say  that*'  faltered  Downing,  grasping 
his  cold  hand.  "  Think  of  what  it  would  be  to 
me,  Luke,  to  see  your  young  head  at  the  gallows ! 
But  I  should  not  live  to  see  it !  I  would  not  live 
to  see  it!  You  must  be  oflF  this  night,  Luke. 
You  mustn't  tempt  this  evil-thoughted  man ;  you 
must  quit  the  country ;  you  must  quit  the 
country  sooner  than  run  further  risks.  Here's 
all  the  money,  Luke,  I  have  in  the  house ;  and 
ten  guineas  more,  which  I  got  advanced  by  the 
Savings  Bank,  without  the  weekly  notice  for 
drawing  out — on  pretence  of — of — to-morrow's 
expenses,  Luke,  ^w  When  you  can  let  me  know 
you  're  in  safety  over  the  water,  I  '11  find  means 
to  send  more.  And  now  good-bye  ;  I  must  not  keep 
you  :  and  if  you  was  to  stay  ages  and  ages — ^how 
ever  could  I  get  out  what's  working  in  my  heart !" 

The  haggard  being  who  threw  himself  weeping 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  poor  old  clerk  could  find 
no  answer  to  these  torrents  of  tenderness.    But 


when  they  had  wept  together,  both  were  com- 
forted. 

'^One  thing,  Luke,"  sobbed  the  heartbroken 
old  man,  ^one  thing  yon  could  do  that  would 
give  me  ease  in  my  mind,— that  you  came  and  bad 
him  good-bye,  as  well  as  your  poor  father.  For 
you  '11  see  neither  of  us  again." 

"  I  would  have  asked  it  of  yon,  only  I  thought 
you'd  maybe  consider  that  I,  who  brought  him 
to  his  untimely  end,  had  lost  a  brother's  rights!'* 
answered  the  drooping  young  man.  And  straight- 
way he  followed  his  father  into  the  little  room, 
and  kneeling  down  beside  the  bed  on  which  wu 
the  open  coffin  with  the  lid  laid  over  it  transversely, 
breathed  aloud  a  prayer  for  the  eternal  peace  uf 
him  who  lay  within. 

While  he  yet  prayed,  the  poor  father  stood 
beside  him,  resting  with  one  hand  on  his  shoulder 
and  with  the  other  concealing  his  streammg  em 
But,  on  arising  from  his  knees,  Luke  took  that 
withered  hand  within  his  own,  and  placed  them 
both  together  upon  the  shrouded  breast  of  the 
dead. 

"  As  I  stand  here,  father,"  said  he,  "  in  presence 
of  my  Maker  and  of  this  corpse,  I  am  gidltless  of 
any  wrong,  by  word,  or  thought,  or  deed,  against 
my  poor  brother,  on  whom  God  have  mercy  1  I 
say  this  again,  as  I  said  it  to  you  before  on  th&t 
dreadful  morning,  when  I  rushed  in  and  told  yoa 
of  the  accident ;  because  many  hold  that  at  the 
touch  of  a  murderer,  the  body  of  the  Tictim 
bleeds  afresh. — ^And  I  have  no  fear. — ^To  my  poor 
brother  I  appeal. — If  any  return  from  the  land 
whither  he  is  gone  before,  it  is  not  to  bear  false 
witness ! " 

Stooping  towards  the  coffin,  he  lifted  the  fac^ 
cloth,  and  imprinted  a  last  kiss  upon  the  cianuny 
forehead  ;  then  turning,  with  the  marrov  still 
thrilling  in  his  bones,  he  threw  himself  on  his 
knees  before  his  father,  to  ask  his  blessing.  Not 
in  words  was  it  bestowed ;  but  in  that  innermost 
fervour  of  heart  which  no  human  eye  can  reach, 
nor  ear  can  hear.  €rod  alone  heard  and  accepted 
the  prayer  of  the  heartbroken  John  Downing  for 
the  preservation  of  his  ill-fated  child. 


CHAPTKR  YI. 

If  thev  did  h«ar,  they  would  not  pity  bm  ; 
Therefore  I  tell  my  sorrows  to  the  atones, 
Which,  though  they  cannot  answer  my  distnes, 
Yet  in  some  sort  are  better  anditon, 
For  that  they  do  not  interrupt  my  tale. 

Sbakspus. 

Nbtbr  was  there  seen  such  a  gathering  in 
Hartington,  as  on  the  day  when  the  remains  of 
young  Downing  were  consigned  to  the  gnw* 
The  season  being  propitious,  people  thronged  from 
far  and  near,  as  if  to  take  their  part  in  the 
tragedy  whicb^  for  some  days  past,  had  occupif<i 
every  heart  and  soul  under  every  thatched  roof  of 
the  district. 

The  utmost  vigilance  of  justice  had  been  defeal«<J' 
No  trace  was  yet  discovered  of  the  mnrdew. 
Though  several  of  the  resorts  of  desperate  chaiv- 
ters  in  the  neighbourhood  had  been  visited,  in 
the  hope  of  detecting  evidence  of  their  hannjf 
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been  recently  engaged  in  an  afiray,  nothing  was 
found, — ^no  sign, — no  token. 

It  had  been  even  judged  necessary,  on  finding 
that  Luke  Downing  absented  himself  from  the 
funeral  of  his  brother, — the  answers  of  the  old 
clerk  concerning  the  motives  of  his  absence,  and 
the  period  of  his  return,  being  strangely  inco- 
herent,— ^to  Yerify  the  fact  of  his  arriyal  in  London, 
and  appearance  at  St.  George's  Hospital.  And  in 
this,  thanks  to  the  prudent  instructions  of  his 
father  concerning  the  necessity  of  establishing  an 
alibi,  no  difficulty  presented  itself.  Evidence  was 
easily  obtained  that  the  bearer  of  an  out-patient's 
letter  from  Sir  Clement  Colston,  had  been  pro- 
vided with  medicaments  for  an  injury  to  his  leg 
received  in  cricketing,  early  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  day  on  which  the  Hartington  murder  was 
committed ;  and  that  the  individual  in  question, 
one  Luke  Downing,  had  represented  himself  as 
bound  on  a  long  journey  which  would  prevent 
his  presenting  himself  again  at  the  Hospital. 

But  the  circumstance  which  most  excited  the 
surmises  of  the  loiterers  under  the  lime-trees  and 
the  Saturday  club  at  the  Black  Lion,  was  a 
mysterious  report  that,  when  neighbour  Jukes 
arrived  at  Downing's  cottage  at  an  early  hour  on 
the  morning  of  the  funeral,  to  superintend  the 
closing  of  the  coffin,  he  discovered  his  poor  old 
friend  lying  insensible  across  the  threshold,  and 
with  some  difficulty  restored  him  to  himself  ; 
while  at  the  rectory  it  was  also  known,  though 
cautiously  whispered  in  Mr.  Wigswell's  family, 
that,  on  the  same  eventful  morning,  the  porch, 
nay,  even  the  vestry-door  of  Hartington  church, 
usually  so  carefully  closed  by  the  parish  clerk, 
had  been  found  open  by  the  sexton. 

In  the  lock  of  the  inner  door,  however,  tlie 
keys  were  found  hanging;  and  as  nothing  had 
been  subtracted  from  the  church,  nothing  even 
disturbed  in  the  vestry,  the  most  rational  version 
of  the  affi&ir  was,  that  old  Downing,  miscalculating 
his  own  strength  of  mind  and  body,  but  in  reality 
half  dead  from  fasting  and  grief,  had  proceeded 
to  the  church  to  make  preparations,  secure  from 
idle  observation,  for  the  ceremony  of  the  morrow ; 
and,  on  finding  faintness  about  to  overpower  him 
in  that  solitary  place,  had  hastened  home,  leaving 
the  keys  inadvertently  behind,  and  reached  his 
own  premises  only  in  time  to  fall  in  a  swoon  upon 
the  door-stone. 

A  few  extreme  terrorists,  however,  proceeded 
still  further;  protesting  that  he  had  fled  only 
because  accosted  in  the  darkness  of  night, — ^some 
said  by  the  spectre  of  his  son  ;~-others,  by  the 
breathing  form  of  the  murderer. 

Be  it  as  it  mighty  the  sensation  caused  in  the 
village  by  this  new  incident,  was  almost  as  great 
as  that  produced  by  the  announcement  of  the 
murder.  Old  Downing  was  a  man  beloved  and 
respected  in  his  generation ;  and  of  the  thousands 
who  attended,  uncovered  and  with  saddened  faces, 
the  interment  of  his  unfortunate  son,  few  but 
marvelled  how  he  would  ever  find  courage  still  to 
abide  in  that  fatal  cottage,  the  scene  of  such  a 
series  of  horrors  and  calamities.  For  neighbour 
^ Jukes  could  not  always  bear  him  company.     And 


yet  John  Downing  would  not  listen  to  the  bene- 
volent proposition  of  the  rector,  that,  till  the 
return  of  poor  Luke,  he  would  accept  a  bed  at 
the  parsonage. 

Find  courage,  however,  he  did.  The  moment 
the  sod  was  laid  over  the  head  of  his  son,  he 
returned  thither ;  nor  quitted  the  place  again, 
even  for  a  second,  except  in  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  calling ;  which,  from  that  day  for- 
ward, he  discharged  with  even  greater  zeid  and 
diligence  than  before.  For  week-day  ceremonies, 
such  as  weddings,  christenings,  or  burials,  he  was 
sure  to  be  in  attendance  ten  minutes  before  the 
appointed  hour ;  and  though  never  in  the  course 
of  their  common  ministry  had  Mr.  Wigswell 
found  occasion  to  rebuke  hun  for  carelessness  or 
omission,  the  good  rector  could  not  but  notice  that 
so  far  from  becoming  slovenly  in  his  office  under 
the  pressure  of  his  troubles,  church  and  chancel 
were  never  so  trimly  kept  as  now  ;  nor  was  his 
surplice  ever  presented  to  him  so  fresh  and  wliite. 
John  Downing  seemed  in  dread,  le^t  the  ill-savour 
of  ill-fortune  might  rest  upon  him ;  and  his  master 
seize  the  first  pretext  that  presented  itself  for 
advising  him  to  retire  from  his  clerkship.  The 
nearer  he  approached  the  close  of  his  duties,  the 
harder  he  appeared  to  cling  to  tlieir  dbcharge. 

''  It  does  me  good ;  occupation  does  me  good !" 
said  he,  in  excuse,  to  his  friend  Jukes,  who 
suggested  that,  now  one  son  only  remained  to 
him,  his  deposits  in  the  Savings'  Bank  ought  to 
suffice  for  the  comfort  of  his  declining  years, 
without  harassing  himself  by  further  service. 
''  I  enjoy  my  leisure  the  more,  for  my  hours  of 
work.  And  with  more  leisure,  neighbour,  black 
thoughts  would  throng  into  my  head,  for  which 
the  best  remedy  is  having  my  hands  busy." 

Who  was  to  surmise  that  all  this  activity,  all 
this  dread  of  being  superseded,  arose  from  apprehen- 
sion lest  the  registers  should  fall  into  the  custody 
of  a  new  clerk,  and  it  might  transpire  that  a  folio 
page  was  wanting  ?  Even  with  the  head  of  his 
first-bom  green  in  earth ;  even  with  the  head  of 
his  younger  in  jeopardy,  the  terror  of  that  dis- 
covery hung  heavy  on  the  old  man's  mind.  He 
knew  that  he  had  sinned.  He  knew  tliat,  to  serve 
a  purpose  of  his  own,  he  had  betrayed  his  trust ; 
and  iJie  man  who  had  walked  uprightly  all  the 
days  of  his  life,  could  not  bear  to  be  pointed  at 
as  a  defaulter. 

God,  who  knew  all,  both  the  sin  and  the  temp- 
tation, God  would  be  more  merciful.  But  those 
of  this  world,  to  whom  he  could  not  exonerate 
himself  with  safety  to  poor  Luke,  would  wag  their 
heads  in  triumph  over  his  backsliding.  Even  his 
trusting  old  master  could  not  but  revile  him  as 
faithless  and  ungrateful. 

With  unceasing  and  gratuitous  labour,  there- 
fore, did  he  toil  to  do  that  better  which  he  had 
always  done  well.  But,  alas  \  at  the  close  of  all 
his  effi>rts,  there  was  none  of  the  self-gratulation 
with  which  his  more  moderate  endeavours  had 
been  requited.  His  task  was  now  pain  and  bitter- 
ness. There  was  no  longer  peace  for  him  in  this 
world. 

The  summer  plants  ran  up  to  seed  in  his  little 
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garden.  The  weeds  grew  and  grew,  and  choked 
the  seeds  that  had  been  sown  for  autumn  produce. 
The  fruit,  as  it  ripened,  fell  to  the  ground  un- 
gathered ;  and  though  neighbour  Jukes'  children 
gazed  wistfully  over  the  wicket  gate  at  the  cherries 
and  Raspberries  that  expanded  in  crimson  clusters 
only  for  the  joy  of  the  chaffinches,  no  one  had 
courage  to  say  to  the  joyless  man,  in  whose  dim 
eyes  there  was  no  longer  the  light  of  life, — ^no 
longer  even  tears, — ^  Let  us  do  a  turn  of  work  for 
you  in  your  garden ;  for  lo  P  it  is  becoming  a 
wilderness.*' 

His  sole  remaining  comfort  was  that  ancient 
book,  which,  once  in  his  life,  he  had  looked  upon 
with  a  listless  eye.  For  even  the  letter  without 
signature,  which  brought  him  tidings  of  Luke's 
safety,  was  scarcely  a  source  of  joy.  It  was  as 
the  first  pledge  of  a  separation  which  he  felt  to  be 
eternal;  the  first  milestone  of  a  road  that  was 
to  lead  them  further  and  further  apart. 

*'The  poor  boy  had  not  strength  of  mind  to 
return  to  this  fated  house.  The  poor  boy,  who 
would  have  been  forced  to  traverse  the  Hams,  on 
his  way  to  Norcroft  and  elsewhere,  couldn't  have 
borne  it  as  I  do,"  was  his  explanation  to  those 
who  still  hazarded  an  inquiry  s^ter  his  son. 

And  the  neighbours,  who  were  careful  to  avert 
their  faces  while  he  was  speaking,  lest  he  should 
espy  their  misgivings,  tried  to  appear  convinced 
when  he  assured  them  that  Luke  was  gone  to 
Scotland,  and  had  got  work  among  his  mother's 
relations  at  Glasgow ;  though  not  a  few  of  them 
well  remembered  how  often  poor  Mrs.  Downing 
had  mentioned  having  outlived  every  soul  of 
her  Scottish  kith  and  kin.  John  Downing  showed 
a  letter,  indeed,  addressed  to  him  in  Luke's  hand- 
writing, bearing  the  Glasgow  post-mark,  which 
he  was  careful  afterwards  to  destroy.  It  was 
unnecessary  that  any  besides  himself  should  be 
apprized  that,  on  the  morrow,  the  unhappy  writer 
was  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  bidding  adieu  to  his 
native  country, — ^probably  for  ever. 

But  if  any  of  the  Hartington  neighbours  went 
near  enough  the  truth  in  their  guessings,  to  divine 
the  real  motive  of  young  Downing's  estrange- 
ment from  home,  one  and  all  too  much  respected 
his  father,  and  nearly  all  too  dearly  loved  himself, 
to  endeavour  to  remove  the  veil  from  that  terrible 
mystery.  If  the  spirit  of  the  kind-hearted  Luke 
had  really  been  chafed  into  the  crime  of  man- 
slaughter, they  were  convinced  that  the  whole 
provocation  rested  with  his  worthless  brother. 

Still,  though  things  resumed  by  degrees  their 
usual  aspect  in  the  village ;  though  people  ceased 
to  flock  to  the  Hams,  to  have  the  exact  scene  of 
the  murder  pointed  out;  though  the  children 
ventured  at  last  to  cross  the  churchyard  again  in 
the  twilight ;  and,  by  the  time  the  daisies  of  the 
following  spring  brightened  the  turf  that  covered 
the  grave  of  Jack  Downing,  plucked  them  with 
as  little  compunction  as  from  any  other  spot ;  there 
were  moments  when  the  old  clerk  felt  his  breath 
choked,  and  the  pulsation  of  his  heart  suspended, 
by  trifling  circumstances  which  others  let  pass 
unnoticed. 

He  was  aware  that  the  bloody  clothes  worn  by 


poor  Luke  at  the  fatal  encounter,  were  still  con- 
cealed among  the  bushes  in  Warling-wood ;  and 
though  the  autumn  had  rained  and  the  winUr 
snowed  upon  them,  the  shelter  in  which  the 
bundle  lay,  might  have  preserved  them  unhanned. 
With  no  instrument  at  Ms  disposal,  at  the  moment 
of  the  dread  event,  but  his  own  weak  and  trem- 
bling hands,  the  agitated  young  man  had  been 
unable  to  dig  a  hole  for  them  in  the  earth ;  and 
at  any  time,  the  straying  of  a  dog,  or  the  scrutiny 
of  Sir  Clement's  keepers,  might  bring  them  to  light. 

Never,  therefore,  did  poor  Downing  perceive  a 
group  of  two  or  three  persons,  or  a  single  one  in 
haste,  pass  along  his  garden  hedge  up  the  lane 
from  the  Hams,  without  the  conviction  that  all 
was  discovered.  Yet  such  was  his  repugnance  to 
approach  the  scene  of  death,  that  nothing,— not 
even  the  peril  of  Luke, — could  inspire  him  with 
strength  of  mind  to  make  his  way  along  the  Hami, 
and  pursue  his  search  in  the  wood,  in  Uie  direction 
pointed  out  by  Luke  on  the  day  the  deed  was 
done,  so  as  to  destroy  those  fatal  objects. 

At  other  tunes,  his  terrors  arose  from  the 
threatening  countenances  of  his  nephews  the 
Harmans,  when  business  brought  them  over  to 
Hartington.  They  had  spoken  out  On  their  first 
encounter  with  poor  old  Downing  after  the  inter- 
ment of  his  son,  Maurice  Harman  had  referred  to 
a  deadly  quarrel  between  the  two  brothers,  on  occa* 
sion  of  their  second  meeting  at  Norcroft. 

"Of  all  the  ill-wishers  of  poor  Jack,  which 
wam't  a  few,"  said  the  boor,  "his  milksop  of  a 
brother  was  the  bitterest !  And  if  ever  hlow  was 
struck  by  man,  the  one  that  sent  that  poor  fellow 
into  his  grave,  was  struck  by  Luke  I" 

Soon  afterwards,  it  was  mentioned  to  the  oU 
man  that  his  niece  Esther  was  gone  to  serrice; 
and  though  aware  that  the  affairs  of  his  sister's 
family  were  far  from  prosperous,  he  could  not  forbear 
expressing  to  his  nephews  some  surprise,  that  she 
had  made  up  her  mind  to  send  her  only  danghter 
from  home. 

"Mother  send  her?  Not  she!  'Twas  Hetty 
that  didn't  choose  to  stay!"  replied  the  yonnz 
savage.  "Hetty  heard  more  things  abont  her 
bloodthirsty  sweetheart,  by  the  hearthside  « 
Norcroft,  Uian  was  pleasant  to  listen  to.  Neither 
I  nor  Jim  made  any  bones  of  telling  her  that 
Luke  had  run  away  to  Scotland,  or  Amerib'. 
or  over  seas  somewhere  or  another,  only  for  f^ 
of  the  gallows. — So  she  found  it  more  agreeable 
to  go  and  hire  herself  out  where  his  name  wam't 
never  heard  of ;  and  where  she  might  fret  a'ter 
him  to  her  heart's  content." 

That,  on  some  unlucky  occasion,  either  m 
dudgeon  or  in  drink,  his  brutal  nephews  wonli 
come  out  before  strangers  with  their  frightful 
allusions,  John  Downing  could  not  doubt;  and 
on  learning  the  increasing  dissoluteness  of  the 
Harmans,  and  the  recklessness  of  their  lives,  he 
trembled  to  consider  how  easily  might  be  destroved 
the  good  repute  which  his  poor  son  was  already 
beginning  to  enjoy  in  another  country.  The 
money  transmitted  to  him  by  his  father  hw 
prospered  in  his  hands,  in  a  country  where  capiwl? 
industry,  and  intelligence  united,  ncrer  M  ^ 
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prosper ;  and  he  was  embarked  in  a  small  way  in 
a  thriving  house  of  business  In  New  York. 

But  the  worst  trial  of  all  endured  by  poor  old 
Downing  was  when,  as  occurred  on  many  occasions, 
the  apprehension  of  some  rogue  '^un whipped  of 
justice,"  produced  a  report  in  the  county,  and 
eren  a  statement  in  the  county  paper,  that  *'the 
prisoner  convicted  of  sheep-stealing  was  suspected, 
among  other  crimes,  of  being  implicated  in  the 
murder  of  John  Downing  the  younger,  at  a  place 
called  Warling-wood,  the  perpetrators  of  which 
had  been  hitherto  undiscovered." 

Nay,  more  than  once,  attempts  were  made  by 
country  Dogberries  to  intimidate  some  imfortunate 
vagrant  or  other  into  a  confession  of  the  crime. 
If  innocent  of  the  burglary  or  arson  of  which  they 
stood  accused,  they  were  possibly  guilty  of  a 
homicide  which  still  remained  undisposed  of. 

Then,  indeed,  the  poor  clerk  trembled,  lest,  by' 
one  of  those  oversights  occasionally  arising  from 
too  strong  a  dependance  on  circumstantial  evidence, 
an  innocent  man  should  be  put  to  death,  or  at  least 
to  shame.  '  Fixed  was  Ms  determination,  in 
case  of  such  an  emergency,  to  come  forward  with 
a  full  confession  of  the  truth.  But  this  was  not 
to  be  done  without  an  uprooting  of  his  very  heart- 
strings ;  and  scarcely  a  winter  passed  over  his 
whitened  and  still  whitening  head,  and  the  long 
nights  gave  cover  to  those  breaches  of  the  law 
which  lead  to  the  blunders  of  the  magistrates,  and 
jeremiads  of  the  newspapers,  so  as  to  produce  some 
allusion  to  Eliza  Grimwood  and  John  Downing, 
— never-failing  texts  for  November-like  and  bloody 
murder  dissertations, — ^but  the  rest  of  the  unhappy 
father  was  startled  by  new  panics,  while  his 
meagre  body  grew  thinner  and  thinner  in  proof 
that  his  heart  was  wasted  with  his  woe. 

Life  had  long  been  a  burden.  The  face  he 
yearned  to  look  upon,  he  should  never  behold 
again.  Yet  he  dared  not  quit  the  parish.  He 
must  remain  at  his  post.  He  must  remain  within 
sight  of  the  church.  He  must  remain  the  cus- 
todian of  the  registers  !  He  must  eat,  even  unto 
the  last,  the  bread  of  bitterness,  and  drink  of  his 
chalice  of  tears,  under  the  roof  where  his  poor  wife 
had  undergone  her  death  of  agony,  and  almost 
vrithin  view  of  the  spot  where  one  of  his  sons 
had  been  slain  by  the  other. 

**  May  God  accept  my  sufferings  in  atonement!" 
murmured  he,  as  he  lifted  his  eyes  towards  a 
young  sapling  which  he  had  planted  in  a  sunn}' 
comer  of  his  garden,  a  few  days  after  the  birth 
of  Luke,  and  which  had  shed  its  leaves  for  the 
fourth  time  since  the  fatal  moment  of  his  exile. 
**  If  I  have  fallen  into  temptation,  sore,  sore  to  abide 
hath  been  my  punishment,  even  in  this  world." 

But,  alas !  a  chastisement  wholly  beyond  his 
calculations  awaited  the  meek-spirited  clerk. 

CHAFTEB  VII. 

Sweet  is  a  legacy,  and  passing  tweet 
The  nnezpected  death  of  some  old  lady 

Or  gentleman,  of  seventy  yean  complete, 

Wlio*s  made  us  youth  wait  too,  too  long  already 

For  an  estate,  or  canh,  or  country  seat         Byron. 

The  harmless  little  old  lord  of  the  Manor  of 
HartingtoD,  whose  days,  since  the  frightfol  event 


which  had  occurred  on  his  estate,  had  been  pain  and 
grief  to  him,  so  that  through  fear'he  "  died  daily,** 
— gave  up  the  ghost  in  good  earnest ;  and  those 
who  were  about  to  exchange  a  master  who  did  no 
harm  among  them,  for  others  who  might  become 
tyrants  and  enemies  by  the  mere  force  of  doing 
good,  began  to  apprehend,  the  moment  Sir  Clement 
had  breathed  his  last,  that  their  golden  age  was 
at  an  end. 

They  had,  however,  little  to  fear.  The  baronetcy 
of  Colston  was  extinct.  Failing  heirs-male,  the 
family  estates  devolved,  conjointly,  to  the  two 
daughters  of  a  cousin  who  had  fallen  bravely  in 
the  last  war;  and  the  Miss  Colstons  and  their 
widowed  mother  having  been  on  frequent  visits  at 
Hartington  Hall,  (the  only  guests  ever  tolerated 
by  poor  Sir  Clement,)  the  tenants  were  already 
familiar  with  their  gracious  manners  and  kindly 
dispositions.  No  one  could  desire  better  than  to 
serve  these  amiable  coheiresses. 

The  will  left  by  the  old  baronet  was  as  short 
and  dry  as  might  have  been  expected  of  him. 
He  bequeathed  a  legacy  of  five  thousand  pounds 
to  his  old  friend  Wigswell,  five  hundred  to  the 
poor  of  the  parish,  a  year's  wages  to  his  servants^ 
and  the  residue  of  his  enormous  personalty,  the 
produce  of  the  penurious  life  he  had  led  from  mere 
narrowness  of  mind,  to  his  next  of  kin.  A  sum 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds  would 
consequently  accompany  the  Hartington  estates ; 
enabling  the  two  sisters  to  carry  out  in  favour 
of  their  tenants,  a  thousand  long-standing  projects 
of  improvement  and  benevolence. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  a  change  of 
administration  so  important,  produced  an  unusual 
gathering  together  of  the  notables  under  the  old 
lime-trees  on  the  green.  The  liberal  donation 
made  to  the  parish  by  its  late  patron,  and  his 
handsome  bequest  to  his  bosom  friend  the  old 
rector,  were  pronounced  to  be  out  of  proportion  to 
the  enormous  fortune  he  was  leaving.  But  then 
came  the  extenuating  plea,  that  the  will  had  been 
made  five-and-thirty  years  before,  ere  that  enor- 
mous fortune  was  accumulated ;  and  that  the 
sums  bequeathed  comprehended  at  that  time  the 
whole  amount  of  his  savings.  Even  now,  they 
could  scarcely  permit  themselves  to  impute  blame 
to  good  Sir  Clement. 

So  soon,  meanwhile,  as  the  news  of  his  death 
reached  London,  the  Miss  Colstons  and  their 
mother  hastened  down,  not  so  much  to  take  pos- 
session of  their  inheritance,  as  to  pay  due  respect 
to  the  dead  ;  and  preparations  for  the  funeral  were 
already  making  on  an  extensive  scale.  Old  Wigs- 
well  had  issued  orders  in  a  suppressed  voice  to 
John  Downing,  to  be  present  at  the  opening  cf 
the  family  vault  by  the  workmen  of  the  Lewes 
upholsterers,  who  were  charged  with  the  duty : 
and  all  was  in  preparation  for  the  melancholy 
ceremony,  appointed  for  the  eighth  day  after  the 
demise  of  Sir  Clement. 

Sophia  and  Cecilia  Colston  were  young  women 
of  engaging  manners,  and  sufficienUy  agreeable 
appearance  to  be  called,  "extremely  pretty  for 
heiresses."  Though  reared  in  retirement  by  their 
sensible  mother^  sinoe  their  attainment  of  woman- 
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hood  they  had  lived  in  the  world ;  Sir  Clement 
having  generously  added  an  allowance  of  fifteen 
hundred  a-year  to  the  income  of  something  less 
than  a  thousand,  (though  including  her  pension 
as  widow  of  a  Lieutenant  Colonel,)  enjoyed  by 
Mrs.  Colston ;  and  with  such  prospects  as  theirs, 
even  had  their  exterior  been  less  prepossessing,  it 
was  not  likely  but  that,  at  two  and  three-and- 
twenty,  both  sisters  should  have  found  pretenders 
to  their  hand. 

Miss  Colston  and  Cissy,  however,  were  firm  in 
their  determination  to  remain  single  till  the  death 
of  their  uncle ;  in  the  first  place,  to  obviate  any 
change  in  the  circumstances  of  their  mother  till 
they  were  themselves  enabled  to  secure  her  the 
income  she  had  so  long  enjoyed ;  in  the  second, 
because,  in  spite  of  the  probabilities  of  the  case, 
they  never  chose  to  consider  themselves  more  than 
heiresses  preemptive  to  the  Hartington  property. 
A  man  of  habits  so  eccentric  as  their  nervous 
kinsman,  might  in  his  latter  days  be  dragooned 
into  matrimony.  And  who  can  be  secure  against 
the  heirs  provided  for  an  old  gentleman  in  his 
dotage? 

They  had  consequently  not  only  dismissed  the  train 
of  admirers  brought  round  them  by  watering-place 
report  of  the  extent  (per  annum)  of  their  charms, 
but  Miss  Colston  still  prolonged  the  probation  of 
a  man  to  whom  she  was  sincerely  attached, 
Colonel  Larpent,  the  widower  of  one  of  Mr. 
WigswelFs  daughters  ;  who,  having  two  children 
by  his  first  marriage  to  provide  for,  could  not 
afford  to  make  a  disinterested  match:  nor  was 
Cissy  less  firm  in  postponing  till  her  uncle's  death 
her  union  with  Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  a  light-hearted 
light-headed  young  Irish  baronet,  who  would  have 
been  content  to  marry  her  without  a  shilling ;  but 
whom  his  affianced  wife  did  not  consider  in  suffi- 
ciently independent  circumstances  to  run  the  risk 
of  making  a  Castle  Rackrent  of  his  family  seat. 

When  therefore  the  opening  of  Sir  Clement's 
will  apprized  the  two  sisters  that  their  generous 
firmness  had  met  with  its  deserts  in  an  inheritance 
almost  doubling  their  expectations,  so  that  they 
were  able  at  once  to  make  a  noble  provision  for 
their  mother,  without  encumbering  the  estate ; 
there  was  indeed  reason  to  be  thankful  to  Provi- 
dence for  such  exceeding  good  fortune.  The 
tenor  of  the  old  gentleman's  latter  days  was  such 
as  to  prevent  his  death  from  becoming  a  matter 
of  personal  sorrow ;  and  the  utmost  they  could  do 
was  to  testify  their  personal  respect  to  the  memory 
of  so  near  a  kinsman,  in  addition  to  the  solemn 
deference  due  from  all  right-minded  people  to  the 
presence  of  death. 

The  days  that  were  to  elapse  previous  to  the 
funeral,  were  devoted  to  exploring  a  succession  of 
cabinets  and  caskets,  old  family  depositories  of 
papers,  jewels,  miniatures,  and  relics  of  every  de- 
scription, many  of  which  had  evidently  not  been 
opened  since  the  death  of  Lady  Margaret  Colston, 
for  the  chance  of  discovering  some  testamentary 
paper  containing  the  wishes  of  poor  Sir  Clement 
relative  to  his  place  and  mode  of  interment. 

But  amidst  the  variety  of  handwritings  there 
collected  by  the  Jate  baronet;  not  a  scrap  of  his 


own  was  visible  ;  except  in  memoranda  of  the 
numbers  of  the  bank-notes  successively  received  by 
post,  from  his  London  bankers,  for  the  last  forty 
years,  which  he  had  never  been  at  the  pains  to 
destroy  ;  being  far  too  supine  of  nature  to  dip 
pen  in  ink,  except  for  some  occasion  more  urgent 
than  often  befel  his  unincidental  career. 

Here  and  there,  in  some  mildewed  drawer  or 
box,  they  discovered  hoards  of  old  guineas,  evi- 
dently made  at  intervals  and  forgotten  by  tlie 
proprietor ;  and  in  more  than  one  mouldy  pocket- 
book,  were  bank-notes  of  considerable  value,  laid 
aside  with  the  book  at  the  year's  end,  and  never 
re-opened.  Coins,  medals,  snuff-boxes,  trinkets 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  eye  of  the  collector^ 
and  still  more  as  family  memorials,  came  succes- 
sively into  their  hands ;  nor  could  Cecilia,  the 
livelier  of  the  two  sisters,  cease  from  wondering 
why  Sir  Clement,  who  was  not  only  personally 
fond  of  them,  but,  during  their  visits  to  the  Hall, 
had  so  often  lamented  his  inability  to  afford  them 
amusement,  should  have  withheld  these  predoos 
stores  from  their  inspection.  To  them  the  jewels, 
which  were  to  him  valueless,  would  have  been  an 
important  acquisition.  But  he  had  preferred  leav- 
ing the  fine  family  pearls  to  become  yellow  with 
damp,  and  the  settings  of  the  diamonds  to  torn 
black  as  jet,  rather  than  be  at  the  trouble  of 
searching  for  his  keys  to  unlock  the  caskets  that 
contained  them.  Or,  perhaps  he  fancied  that  the 
evil  spiiits  of  feminine  coquetry  and  irritability 
laid  at  Hartington  with  the  ghost  of  Lady  Margaret 
Colston,  might  burst  forth  to  torment  and  fidget 
him  anew  on  the  opening  of  such  a  Pandora's  box 
as  a  jewel-case  :  or  more  probably  still,  that  the 
report  of  his  having  such  a  mass  of  valuables  is 
his  possession  might  afford  a  dangerous  tempta- 
tion to  the  same  violent  and  undetectable  hands 
which  had  been  laid  upon  poor  Jack  Downing. 

The  attention  of  Mrs,  Colston  during  the  search 
instituted  by  her  daughters,  was  not  however  en- 
grossed either  by  old  comfit-boxes  set  with  rubies, 
or  snuff-boxes  chased  and  encrusted ;  but  by  the 
endless  cx>llection  of  family-miniatures,  some  in 
bracelet  clasps,  some  in  box-lids,  some  in  lockets» 
some  in  cases  or  frames ;  but  each  and  all  recalliog 
to  her  mind  anecdotes  of  bypast  Colstons,  recounted 
to  her  by  her  husband  in  the  early  days  of  their 
marriage. 

The  Sir  Leonard  who  was  grandfather  to  the 
late  Sir  Clement  Colston  and  her  husband,  was  a 
bon-vivant  whose  exploits  had  given  rise  to  not  a 
few  amusing  traditions ;  and  of  his  sons,  besides 
the  respective  fathers  of  the  poor  Colonel  and  Sir 
Clement,  were  several  whose  faded  portraits  now 
stared  her  in  the  face  ;  some  in  uniform,  some  io 
coloured  suits  befrogged  and  be-laced  with  silver 
or  gold, — eccentric  uncles,  of  each  of  whom  the  bov- 
hood  of  Colonel  Colston  retried  some  sahep: 
recollection. 

Beside  Sir  John,  the  demure  father  of  the  late 
baronet,  there  was  Everard  the  three-bottle  parson, 
who  had  broken  his  neck  in  fox-hunting ;  there 
was  the  lieutenant,  killed  in  Rodney's  action  with 
De  Grasse ;  and  there  was  the  next  and  farourite 
brother  of  Sir  J9hn,  Mark  Colston ;  a  ipan  whose 
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high  honoun  at  the  bar,  and  eyen  the  personal 
friendship  of  Lord  North,  had  been  unable  to  re- 
tain in  his  proper  sphere  of  society,  so  dissolute 
and  disgraceful  were  his  habits  of  life. 

The  female  portraits  were  fewer  in  number; 
for  these  numerous  uncles  had  been  blessed  with 
only  a  single  sister  and  a  couple  of  wives.  Sir 
John  and  the  fox-hunting  parson  (the  ColoneFs 
father,)  were  the  only  two  who  had  married ;  and 
Miss  Sybella,  their  sister,  whose  prim  likeness,  in  a 
pouf  and  sacque,  was  preserved  in  one  of  the  most 
richly-mounted  of  the  miniatures,  had  married  late 
in  life  an  Irish  Viscount,  and  died  childless.  A  huge 
C.  and  a  Viscountess's  coronet  in  brilliants, 
adorned  the  reverse  of  a  portrait  far  ^m  capti- 
vating ;  whereas  there  was  another  miniature, 
set  only  in  a  rim  of  gold  with  a  curl  of  rich  au- 
burn hair  on  the  obverse,  which,  though  slightly 
mildewed,  and  disfigured  by  a  shabby  discoloured 
piece  of  black  ribbon,  at  once  arrested  the  atten- 
tion of  both  mother  and  daughters. 

•*  What  a  sweet  face ! "  exdaimed  Cissy  Colston, 
after  wiping  the  ghiss  with  her  handkerchief. 
''  What  an  arch  expression  about  the  eyes !." 

**I  wonder  who  it  can  represent?"  added  her 
mother,  having  carefully  examined  it.  ^  It  strikes 
me  as  bearing  no  resemblance  to  any  other  member 
of  the  Colston  family." 

<< Resemblance?  No,  indeed!  If  the  truth 
must  be  told,  we  are  none  of  us  beauties,"  re- 
joined Cissy,  glancing  at  the  collection  of  hard- 
favoured  high-shouldered  portraits  ;  **  and  this 
young  creature,  with  her  fly-cap  and  breast-knot, 
must  have  been  loveliness  itself!" 

<<  Let  us  take  the  magnifying  glass  out  of  the 

gold  ^tui.  Cissy,"  said  hermother,  "and  see  whether 

we  can  discover  initials,  or  a  date  on  the  setting." 

But  even  witli  the  aid  of  the  magnifying  glass,  not 

an  indication  of  any  kind  could  be  made  out. 

**  Perhaps  it  may  be  a  fancy  picture  ?"  observed 
Miss  Colston. 

*'  No,  the  black  ribbon  bears  evident  marks  of 
having  been  worn.  No  one  wears  a  fancy  picture," 
argued  her  sister. 

New  objects  of  interest,  however,  soon  presented 
themselves  to  divert  their  attention ;  a  series  of 
beautiful  medals  struck  at  Vienna  to  commemo- 
rate the  fate  of  Louis  XVL,  Marie  Antoinette, 
and  the  gentle  Madame  Elisabeth ;  besides  a  va- 
laable  collection  of  Mogul  coins,  formed  by  the 
sailor  Colston  in  the  course  of  his  roving  life. 
Sut  when  at  length  they  proceeded  to  replace  the 
miniatures  in  the  drawer  of  the  old  Japan  cabinet 
from  which  they  had  been  taken,  Miss  Colston, 
in  removing  a  litter  of  dried  rose  leaves  which  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  the  drawer,  and  which  might 
Have  been  chips  of  wood  for  any  resemblance  they 
retained,  either  in  scent  or  complexion  of  their 
original  nature,  discovered  a  little  strip  of  paper, 
inscribed  in  coloured  ink,  and  an  old-fashioned 
handwriting. 

**  Nelly Taken  from  the  neck  of  my  poor 

brother,  Mark,  after  his  death,  1787.        J.  C." 

<^  Depend  upon  it,  this  memorandum  was  wrapped 
round  that  pretty  miniature,"  said  she.  And  on 
fromparing  them  together,  the  foldings  of   the 


paper  exactly  coincided  with  the  form  of  the 
medallion. 

'*  I  wonder  who  Nelly  can  possibly  have  beeni" 
cried  Cecilia,  more  and  more  interested  in  the  like- 
ness thus  cherished  till  the  death  of  the  wearer, 
though  so  long  ago  as  the  last  century. 

^'Probably  some  person  not  worth  inquiring 
after,"  replied  her  mother.  **  Mark  Colston  was 
one  of  the  cleverest  men,  but  one  of  the  greatest 
rou^s  of  his  time.  After  various  attempts  to  re- 
claim him,  his  father,  old  Sir  Leonard,  renounced 
him  altogether.  By  the  initials,  this  memorandum 
appears  to  have  been  written  by  his  brother.  Sir 
John.  Unless  I  am  mistaken,  Mark  died  within 
the  rules  of  the  Bench." 

"And  was  never  married  V* 

**  He  certainly  left  no  widow ;  nor  did  I  ever 
hear  of  his  marriage.  The  life  he  led  was  scarcely 
compatible  with  a  respectable  connexion." 

"  This  lovely  creature,  then,  was  probably  the 
object  of  some  unlawful  attachment,"  observed 
Miss  Colston,  glancing  more  gravely  at  the  picture. 
^'  Perhaps  some  married  woman,  long  since  dead 
and  forgotten.  Even  for  its  beauty's  sake,  however, 
the  miniature  has  a  peculiar  value." 

"  When  we  find  time  to  read  over  the  desks'-full 
of  old  letters,  in  difterent  handwritings,  which  lie 
in  the  cedar  cabinet  in  poor  Sir  Clement's  dress- 
ing-room," added  Mrs.  Colston,  ^^  we  may  perhaps 
obtain  some  clue  to  the  name  of  the  original.  I 
observed  many  packets  in  the  handwriting  of  old 
Sir  John  ;  besides  a  quantity  which,  from  the  seal, 
I  conclude  to  be  in  the  writing  of  Sir  Leonard, 
your  great-grandfather." 

The  object  of  their  immediate  anxiety,  mean- 
while,—  a  paper  written  by  the  hand  of  Sir 
Clement,  —  continued  to  bafiQe  their  researches. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  was  to  be  found ;  and  the 
preparations  for  the  funeral  were  accordingly  suf- 
fered to  proceed  on  the  scale  originally  suggested. 
The  deceased  baronet  was  to  be  interred  with  the 
solemnity  becoming  his  birth  and  fortune ;  borne 
to  the  grave  by  six  of  the  beadsmen  of  the  village, 
followed  by  all  the  servants  of  his  establishment 
and  the  chief  tenants  on  his  estate  ;  Mrs.  Colston 
and  her  daughters  attending  in  person,  as  chief 
mourners. 

It  was  autumn,  and  it  happened  that,  on  the 
morning  but  one  preceding  that  appointed  for  the 
funeral,  as  John  Downing  was  about  to  turn  the 
key  in  the  porch-door  of  Hartington  Church,  he 
was  struck  by  the  sound  of  a  slight  hammering 
within.  No^og  very  surprising  in  the  circum- 
stance ;  seeing  that,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  the 
whole  edifice  was  to  be  hung  with  black  cloth,  for 
the  approaching  ceremony.  But  the  clerk,  who 
had  come  there  according  to  his  usual  laudable 
custom  of  being  ten  minutes  beforehand  with  every 
appointment,  to  await  the  Lewes  upholsterers,  and 
who  knew  the  keys  to  be  safe  in  his  pockel^  felt 
not  a  little  astonished,  on  opening  the  door,  to  find 
that  one  of  these  sable  personages  had  the  start  of 
him. 

"  I  was  sent  forward  by  Mr.  Briggs,"  said  the 
man,  *^to  take  measure  of  the  pulpit^  which  had 
been  overlooked." 
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**Biit  how  erer  did  you  get  into  the  church?" 
inquired  John  Downing,  expecting  to  hear  that  he 
had  at  least  scaled  one  of  the  windows. 

^^  I  got  in  by  turning  the  handle  of  the  door, 
which  was  unlocked/'  replied  the  man.  '^  But  you 
had  better  not  close  it  again  after  me/'  continued 
he,  as  he  reached  the  porch,  ''for  the  rest  of  our 
people  will  be  here  in  twenty  minutes." 

Secretly  reviling  his  own  carelessness  in  having 
left  the  porch  door  unlocked  the  preceding  evening, 
after  the  departure  of  the  masons  employed  in 
raising  the  stone  of  the  Colstons'  family  vault, 
John  Downing  attributed  his  inadvertence  to  the 
bustle  attending  a  moment  of  such  universal 
excitement  in  the  village.  But  he  instantly  pro- 
ceeded to  satisfy  himself  that  he  had  not  been 
equally  in  fault  with  regard  to  the  vestry,  and 
was  thankful  to  find  the  door  of  that  more  impor- 
tant department  of  his  trust  as  fast  as  usual. 

As  it  was,  at  that  early  hour,  before  even  the 
villagers  were  astir  to  indulge  their  curiosity,  no 
aretU  harm  could  have  been  done.  He  took  care, 
however,  to  avoid  any  particular  conversation  with 
Briggs'  foreman,  on  his  arrival ;  lest  peradventure 
the  story  of  his  remissness  should  reach  the  ears 
of  his  reverence,  who,  in  deference  to  the  memory 
of  Sir  Clement,  came  in  person  to  superintend  the 
preparations  and  confer  with  the  undertaker. 

Meanwhile,  as  Jukes  the  wheelwright,  and  others 
of  the  elders  of  Hartington,  were  taking  their  after- 
noon's refreshment  in  the  parlour  of  the  Black 
Lion,  which  overlooked  the  road  skirting  the 
eastern  side  of  Hartington  Green,  a  post-chaise 
and  four  galloped  past,  at  a  rate  which  flung  up 
spatterings  of  mud  upon  the  casement. 

"A  post-chaise  to  the  Hall!"  was  the  general 
comment  of  all  present,  aware  that  the  road  in 
question  led  only  to  the  great  house.  ''  More 
lawyers,  may  be,  alighting  like  a  flock  of  carrion 
crows  on  the  old  estate." 

"  Ay,  no  doubt  therein  be  a  pretty  penny  to  be 
made  out  of  two  inexperienced  young  things,  like 
Miss  Sophia  and  her  sister,"  added  the  landlady 
of  the  Black  Lion,  with  a  sympathizing  sigh. 
**  One  on  *em,  they  say,  is  to  marry  Parson  Wigs- 
well's  son-in-law,  the  handsome  Col'nel.  And  it's 
a  thousand  pities  but  the  wedding  had  been  done 
and  over  afore  the  old  gentleman  dropped  ;  that 
the  two  poor  unprotected  creature  might  have  had 
some  'ne  to  take  their  concerns  in  hand  cut  o'  the 
la'yers*  way." 

Scarcely  half  an  hour  after  this  sapient  obser- 
vation, Jim  the  letter-boy  was  seen  rattling  at  full 
speed  along  the  road  from  the  Hall,  spurring  his 
pony  as  if  to  a  winning-post.  But  though  as 
much  accustomed  as  the  dragoon  in  the  play,  when 
doing  his  errands  in  the  village,  to 

Stop  at  the  widow's  to  drinks 

on  the  present  occasion  he  would  hardly  answer 
the  eager  questions  of  the  good  landlady  of  the 
Black  Lion,  who  rushed  to  her  doorway  with  in- 
quiries about  the  po'shay.  He  was  in  search  of 
the  constable.  He  was  come  to  beg  Mr.  Wigswell 
would  lose  not  a  moment  in  hastening  to  the 
Hall :  for  the  new  comen  were  indeed  lawyers,  — 


lawyers  intent  upon  a  matter  no  less  important 
than  to  take  possession  of  the  Hartington  property 
in  behalf  of  a  new  claimant ! 

According  to  their  showing,  the  family  was 
represented  by  Sir  Mark  Essenden  Colston,  Bart, 
the  son  of  Mark  Colston,  Esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
son  of  Sir  Leonard  Colston,  Bart,  the  grandfatlier 
of  the  late  Sir  Clement,  and  consequently  heir  in 
tail. 

*'  An  imposition  as  contemptible  as  it  is  atida- 
cious  I"  exclaimed  the  man  of  business  of  the  late 
Sir  Clement,  who  fortunately  happened  to  be  in 
the  house,  receiving  the  instructions  of  Miss  Col- 
ston, respecting  the  probate  of  the  wilL  "  Wew 
any  legitimate  heirs  of  the  late  Mark  Colston  in 
existence,  my  client.  Sir  Clement,  could  not  bnt 
have  been  aware  of  it.  The  want  of  male  hein 
in  succession  to  the  baronetcy,  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  source  of  considerable  regret  to  the  old 
gentleman  ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  protesting 
against  the  claim  endeavoured  to  be  set  up,  ss 
wholly  groundless  and  untenable." 

"It  is  by  the  highest  court  of  the  law  of 
the  realm,  and  not  by  a  Lewes  attorney,  that 
its  merit  must  be  judged,"  observed  the  mdi- 
vidual  (a  hard-featured  man,  between  forty  and 
fifty  years  of  age)  by  whom  the  morements 
of  the  London  lawyers  appeared  to  be  directed. 
"  A  regular  notice  has  been  served,  and  I  conader 
myself  from  this  moment  in  possession." 

You,  sir ! "  reiterated  Mr.  Aldridge.  •*  Am  I  to 
understand  that  I  see  in  you  the  person  daimin? 
to  be  Sir  Mark  Colston  of  Hartington?" 

There  was  something  so  contemptuona  m  th? 
question,  and  in  its  mode  of  utterance,  as  to  pro- 
voke an  equally  bitter  reply. 

"  If  I  am  to  judge  from  the  representations  of 
my  ancestors  which  I  see  around  me,"  said  tiif 
stranger,  glancing  with  a  sarcastic  smile  at  a  few 
frightful  family  portraits  adorning  the  waUs  of  ths 
library  in  which  they  were  standing,  "  my  personal 
dignity  is  not  likely  to  be  put  to  a  very  severe  i^<. 
by  comparison  with  that  of  my  predecessors.  Tb 
picture  of  Sir  Mark  may  surely  hang,  at  som^ 
future  time,  without  blusMng,  between  those  of  hi- 
grandfather,  Sir  Leonard,  and  his  great-grand- 
father. Sir  Richard." 

Aldridge,  the  faithful  man  of  business  of  tht^ 
poor  baronet,  whose  remains  were  yet  lying  nn- 
buried  in  the  house,  looked  as  if  he  longed  to 
retort  that  the  man  claiming  to  be  Sir  Mark  wai 
perhaps  quite  as  worthy  of  hanging  as  Ms  effigy; 
but  he  prudently  restrained  his  feelings  of  indig- 
nation till  the  arrival  of  the  gray-headed  pastor  d 
Hartington,  to  back  him  in  resisting  the  unautho- 
rized assumption  of  the  impostor. 

A  few  lines  despatched  to  the  rectory  h^d 
apprized  Mr.  Wigswell,  in  a  cursory  manner,  d 
the  claim  set  up  ;  and,  being  still  more  intimately 
cognizant  than  Aldridge  of  the  branchings  of  th< 
family  tree  of  the  Colstons,  he  appeared,  on  his 
arrival,  not  only  far  more  indignant  at,  but  far 
more  certain  of,  the  nefarious  nature  of  the  prf" 
tensions  of  the  impostor. 

"  I  am  to  understand,  then,  sir,"  said  H 
after  having  the  matter  briefly  explained  to  hin 
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by  Aldridge,  in  presence  of  the  self-styled  Sir 
Mark  and  his  legal  advisers,  ^that  yon  assert 
the  uncle  of  my  late  friend  Sir  Clement, — Mark 
Colston,  who  died  within  the  rules  of  the  Bench, 
— ^to  have  been  legally  married?" 

**  Legally  married  ;  and  as  having  left  legiti- 
mate issue.'' 

**LegitimaU  issue?" 

**By  my  mother,  Elinor  Mills,  who  died  in 
his  lifetime,"  added  the  unabashed  Sir  Mark. 

"Nelly  Mills?"  cried  Aldridge,  shrugging  his 
shoulders  with  a  scornful  smile,  "  Hits  is  carry- 
ing the  impudence  of  the  thing  almost  too  far." 

"Elinor  Mills  was  a  native  of  this  parish, 
sir,"  added  Mr.  Wigswell,  addressing  the  stranger 
with  more  gravity, — "a  farmer's  daughter,  who 
fell  a  victim  to  the  vices  of  one  of  the  least 
worthy  members  of  the  Colston  family.  The 
unfortunate  connexion  to  which  you  refer,  oc- 
curred some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  before  I 
became  rector  here.  But  I  have  frequently  heard 
Sir  Clement  recur  to  the  anecdotes  current  in 
his  family,  concerning  the  sensation  created  in 
London  by  the  beauty  and  lively  talents  of  his 
uncle's  rustic  mistress.  If  I  remember,  she  went 
on  the  stage — ■ — " 

**  No  matter,  sir,  her  talents,  or  her  beauty, 
or  her  vocation !  Suffice  it  that  her  marriage 
with  Mark  Colston  renders  mCy  as  you  will  find 
to  the  cost  of  this  facetious  gentleman's  fair 
clients,  lawful  possessor  of  this  house,  and  the 
property  accumulated  by  the  late  Sir  Clement." 

**I  perfectly  remember,"  observed  the  rector, 
"  hearing  from  that  gentleman,  that  the  only 
son  of  his  uncle  Mark,  (the  illegitimate  child  of 
Nelly  MiUs,  bom  and  baptized  in  this  parish, 
before  her  public  disgrace  determined  her  to 
follow  her  seducer  to  town,)  was  bred  to  the 
law,  at  the  expense  of  Sir  John ;  but  had  turned 
out  so  ill,  that  he  had  never  chosen  to  see  him. 
Sir  Clement  also  mentioned  that,  in  order  to 
break  oflF  all  connexion  with  the  family,  he  had 
given  a  sum  of  money,  in  redemption  and  dis- 
charge of  the  annuity  originally  promised." 

**lf  baptized  in  this  parish,"  eagerly  inter- 
rupted Aldridge,  "your  registers  would  afiFord 
attestation  of  the  fact." 

"And  so  they  do.  The  child  was  expressly 
described,  by  desire  of  Nelly's  father,  as  the 
illegitimate  child  of  Mr.  Mark  Colston,  —  pro- 
bably as  affording  some  title  to  the  boimties  of 
the  family.  Many  years  ago,  I  remember  refer- 
ring to  the  entry,  at  the  time  the  donation  was 
made  by  Sir  Clement  to  the  individual  in  question." 

"In  that  case,  you  can  have  no  difficulty  in 
referring  to  it  again,"  coolly  observed  the  claim- 
ant, whose  countenance,  during  the  foregoing 
conversation,  had  indicated  a  thousand  contend- 
ing emotions  of  Indignation  and  scorn.  "  To 
such  an  authority,  I  must  perforce  submit.  I 
am  content  to  be  judged  by  the  register." 

"You  will  have  no  objection,  then,  to  step 
down  with  me  to  the  church.  Across  the  park, 
it  is  scarcely  a  mile  distant,"  observed  the  rector. 

"  I  thank  you ;  possession  is  nine  points  of 
the  law/'  replied   Mark  Colston,  puckering  his 


shrewd  features  into  a  knowing  smile ;  "  and  it 
is  not  my  intention  to  make  myself  acquainted, 
for  the  present,  with  the  windy  side  of  my  own 
hall  door.    I  am  installed  here  for  good." 

The  rector,  who  had  noticed  the  baggage  of  the 
new  comer  lying  in  the  hall,  knew  that  this  was 
spoken  in  earnest.  But  he  did  not  swerve  from 
his  duty. 

"  I  never  suffer  the  registers  to  quit  their  place 
in  the  vestry,"  said  he.  "  If  Mr.  Aldridge  and 
your  legal  advisers,  sir,  will  accompany  me  to 
Hartington,  while  you  remain  here,  I  will  satisfy 
their  minds  in  an  instant." 

And  on  the  general  concurrence  of  the  parties, 
the  old-fashioned  chariot  of  Sir  Clement  was 
ordered  out,  for  greater  despatch ;  and  on  the 
aoi-disant  Sir  Mark  Colston's  undertaking  not  to 
intrude  upon  the  ladies,  (whom  he  styled  his 
"  fair  cousins,")  during  their  absence,  away  they 
drove,  as  fast  as  the  "fat  and  bean  fed"  horses 
could  carry  them. 

The  loungers  on  the  green,  who  seemed  to 
fancy  that  every  thing  at  the  Hall  must  have 
expired  with  their  little  old  landlord,  actually 
shuddered  when  they  saw  the  well-known  vehicle 
approaching  the  village,  at  a  rate  of  speed  so 
unusual.  Nay,  when  it  reached  Church-lane, 
and  stopped  at  the  gate  of  the  churchyard,  they 
stood  transfixed,  and  wondering,  as  if  they 
thought  it  possible  it  might  contain  the  corpse. 


CHAPTER  VUT. 


Briffht  ran  thy  line,  thon  titled  ilave, 
Tnrough  many  a  lordly  aire  ; 

So  ran  the  far-famed  Roman  vay, 
To  finish  in  a  min. 


BuaNs. 


John  Downing,  as  has  been  already  stated,  was 
engaged  in  supervising  the  labours  of  the  uphol- 
sterers, who  were  fixing  the  sable  hangings  and 
escutcheons  in  the  old  church,  when  the  rector  and 
lawyer  made  their  appearance.  In  a  moment,  he 
was  at  Mr.  WigswelPs  side ;  and  having  opened 
the  door  of  the  vestry  at  his  command,  and  fur- 
nished him  with  the  keys  of  the  register  chest,  he 
again  retired  into  the  chancel,  to  abide  further 
orders. 

Having  closed  the  vestry  door  after  him,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  conversation  of  the  strange 
gentlemen  (whom  he  naturally  concluded  to  have 
come  there  on  business  connected  with  Sir  Clement 
Colston's  funeral)  from  being  overheard  by  the 
workmen,  he  had  no  means  of  guessing  what  was 
passing  within ;  or  with  what  curdling  blood  would 
he  have  beheld  the  old  register  withdrawn  from  its 
place,  and  examined  page  by  page,  and  name  by 
n^me,  by  the  venerable  rector ;  at  first  with  an  air 
of  eagerness,  soon  with  looks  of  vexation  and  mis- 
apprehension, and  at  length  almost  with  despair. 

**  It  is  very  strange ;  I  fancied  I  could  have 
placed  my  finger  on  it  at  once ! "  cried  the  old 
man.  "The  entry  was  a  peculiar  one.  The 
entry  was  unique.  In  the  early  part  of  my 
ministry  here,  I  noticed  it  hundreds  of  times.  I 
thought  I  could  point  out  the  exact  spot ;  and  now, 
I  find  nothing  of  the  kind." 
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**  Your  eyesight  is  not  exactly  what  it  used  to 
be,  my  dear  sir,"  rejoined  Aldridge ;  and  as  the 
rector  had  pushed  up  his  tortoise-shell  spectacles 
on  his  forehead,  during  the  conversation,  there 
was  no  disputing  the  fact.  ^  Let  me  hare  a  look 
at  the  volume." 

"  With  all  my  heart.  But  I  suspect  my  ex- 
perience is  more  likely  to  see  clearly,  on  such  an 
occasion,  than  your  younger  eyes,"  replied  Mr. 
Wigswell,  gladly  ceding  to  his  request. 

^  Previous  to  the  year  1775,  it  is  useless  to  run 
over  the  leaves,"  said  Aldridge,  perceiving  that  the 
rector  had  opened  the  book  at  a  date  some  thirty 
pages  pre  vipus  to  the  case  in  point.  **  Let  me  see. 
Ay ;  here  we  are  in  seventy-six."  And  with  eager 
eyes  and  muttering  lips,  he  continued  to  recite  a 
series  of  names  about  as  interesting  to  those  pre- 
sent as  the  recital  of  Doomsday  Book.  But  to  the 
ill^itimate  child  of  Elinor  MillB,  no  more  allusion 
than  in  that  ancient  muster-roll. 

The  man  of  business  now  began  to  look  thoroughly 
discomfited.  '*  This  is  a  most  unaccountable  affair," 
said  he.  *'  But  though  you  appear  to  be  mistaken, 
my  dear  Mr.  Wigswell,  in  fancying  the  illegitimate 
bantling  of  Mr.  Colston,  by  Nelly  Mills,  to  have 
been  baptized  at  Hartington,  the  absence  of  any 
evidence  to  that  effect  goes  very  little  way  towards 
proving  the  legality  of  the  claim  set  up  upon  the 
Hartington  family.  The  person  calling  himself 
Sir  Mark  Essenden  Colston,  will  have  to  prove 
his  identity  by  a  very  different  process.  He  must, 
in  the  first  instance,  afford  us  evidence  of  the  mar- 
riage of  his  father  and  mother." 

"  In  that,  my  employer  will  find  little  difficulty," 
observed  the  legal  adviser  of  the  new  claimant. 
"Nay,  I  believe  it  can  scarcely  be  more  satisfactorily 
proved  than  in  this  very  spot.  Mrs.  Colston,  his 
late  mother,  was  interred  in  the  family  vault." 

"Nelly  Mills  interred  in  the  family  vault!" 
reiterated  the  rector,  as  if  aghast  at  the  audacity 
of  such  an  assumption. 

"  And  when  it  is  opened  to  receive  the  remains 
of  the  late  Sir  Clement,"  added  the  strange  lawyer, 
*'  nothing  will  be  easier  than  to  institute  a  search  for 
the  body.  The  inscription  on  the  coffin  plate  would 
clear  up  our  doubts." 

"  In  that  case,  let  us  proceed  at  once  to  the  inves- 
tigation," cried  Mr.  Wigswell.  "  The  vault  has 
been  already  opened.  The  workmen  now  in  the 
church  shall  bring  lights,  and  afford  us  the  neces- 
sary assistance  in  moving  the  coffins." 

And  on  the  eager  acquiescence  of  his  coadjutors, 
he  threw  open  the  vestry  door,  and  desired  Jolm 
Downing  to  provide  them  with  a  lantern.  Still 
conceiving  this  proposition  to  regard  the  selection 
of  the  exact  spot  where  the  body  of  the  deceased 
baronet  was  to  be  laid  among  the  departed  of  his 
race,  the  clerk  hastened  to  comply,  by  producing 
one  of  the  vestry  candlesticks ;  and  watched  with 
little  surprise  or  interest  the  descent  of  the  three 
strangers  and  Mr.  Wigswell  down  the  damp  and 
almost  perpendicular  steps  of  the  vault.  The 
upholsterer^s  foreman  was  bidden  to  lead  the  way 
with  the  light,  the  worthy  rector  being  desirous  of 
sparing  his  infirm  clerk. 

One  by  one,  the  plates  of  the  nearest  coffins  were 


read  over:  ^*Sir  John  Colston,"  ^^  Leonard 
Colston,"  "Sir  Richard  Colston,"  "Dame  Mar- 
garet Colston,  wife  of  Sir  Richard  Colston,  Bart." 
"  Dame  Cecilia  Colston,  wife  of  Sir  Leonard 
Colston,  Bart." 

"  I  have  it !"  cried  one  of  the  stnmge  lawyers. 
Taking  a  dirty  brass  candlestick  from  the  hands 
of  the  workman,  he  threw  the  light  full  upon  a 
coffin  covered  with  black  cloth,  but  rendered 
shabby  by  a  coating  of  cobwebs  and  mildew. 
^  Mrs.  Elinor  Colston,  wife  of  Mark  Colston,  Esq. 
aged  28  years,"  continued  he,  reading  aloud  from 
the  plate.  And,  as  if  mistrusting  his  eyes  or 
words,  both  Mr.  Wigswell  and  Aldridge  pressed 
towards  him,  and  read  aloud,  over  his  shonlder, 
"  Mrs.  Elinor  Colston,  wife  of  Mark  Colston,  Esq. 
ob».  3d  Sep.  1780.     28  years." 

"  And  now,  gentlemen,  what  have  you  to  say 
to  it  ?"  demanded  the  more  consequential  of  the 
two  lawyers.  "  Have  you  any  further  doubts  to 
throw  on  the  marriage,  or  on  the  legitimacy  of 
my  client  ?  or  do  you  admit  the  validity  of  hia 
claim?" 

The  eloquence  of  poor  Aldridge*s  reply  consisted 
in  silence.  But  it  spoke  wonders.  No  man  likes 
to  own  himself  defeated.  £ven»  after  they  had 
emerged  from  the  noisome  unwholesome  vaolt 
into  the  church,  he  uttered  not  a  syllable ;  while 
Mr.  Wigswell  contented  himself  with  observiii:, 
in  a  low  voice,  "  All  I  can  say  is,  thai,  if  Sir 
Mark  is  able  to  substantiate  his  claim  against  thit 
of  his  cousins,  poor  Sir  Clement  was  as  much  de 
ceived  as  myself.  Sir  Clement  was  fully  per- 
suaded of  the  non-existence  of  any  male  heir.** 

On  their  return  to  the  hall  a  cabinet-cooocil 
was  held,  in  which  the  interests  of  the  yooo; 
heiresses  were  represented  by  Aldridge  and  Wi> 
well.  It  was  agreed,  on  the  part  of  Sir  Mark, 
to  place  his  claim  under  the  scrutiny  of  whatem 
counsel  they  might  suggest;  the  young  ladies 
being  at  liberty  to  bring  forward  the  bestcvideDoe 
they  could  collect,  in  opposition.  But  both  the 
law  and  the  church  admitted  that  it  was  useless 
to  resist.  The  parochial  archives  had  been  esi- 
mined  ;  the  grave  had  been  forced  to  give  up  iu 
secrets ;  and  all  the  evidence  produced  was  in 
favour  of  Sir  Mark.  If  the  late  Sir  Clement  had 
so  completely  misapprehended  the  facts  of  the 
case,  it  was  because  he  was  so  little  at  the  tioobk 
of  trying  to  understand  any  body's  affairs— even 
his  own ;  and  filial  piety  towanls  the  memory  cf 
his  father.  Sir  John,  had  probably  caused  him  W 
accept,  unquestioning,  all  that  had  been  told  him 
of  the  uncle  Mark  who  had  lived  and  died  on  soch 
bad  terms  with  his  family.  Wounded  as  was  the 
pride  of  the  Colstons,  by  the  union  of  their  heir- 
presumptive  with  an  ill-reputed  fanner's  daughter, 
the  nervous  little  baronet  had  doubtless  closed  his 
eyes  to  the  possibility  of  successors  in  such  » 
quarter. 

Such,  at  least,  was  the  moderate  and  equitaKif 
view  of  the  case  taken  by  Sophia  and  Cecilia,  au^ 
their  prudent  mother.  Hard  as  it  would  be  t- 
forego  such  an  inheritance,  —  an  inheritance  K'f 
which  they  had  been  reared,— an  inheritance  which 
WW  tQ  afford  tliem  the  xjaeans  of  gxati^ing  so  nwo  v 
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wishes,  and  efibcting  so  many  good  actions, — ^they 
did  not  allow  themselres  to  be  blindly  led  away  by 
their  conviction  of  their  rights.  On  the  contrary, 
the  miniature  found  that  morning  by  Miss  Colston, 
— the  beautiful  miniature  of  ^  Nelly,*'  appeared  so 
strong  a  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  stranger's 
declarations,  that  they  considered  it  necessary  to 
apprise  him  of  its  existence,  and  place  it  in  his 
hands. 

**  My  mother ! "  cried  he,  the  moment  he  caught 
sight  of  the  little  medallion ;  and  in  a  tone  of  such 
heartfelt  affection  that  he  must  have  been  either 
the  man  he  called  himself,  or  a  man  so  artful,  that, 
in  deciding  upon  his  identity,  Solomon  himself 
might  have  been  deceived. 

**  One  thing  is  clear,"  said  Mr.  Wigswell,  at  the 
close  of  the  conference :  **  the  merit  of  the  two 
claims  can  only  be  decided  by  litigation ;  and  for 
all  your  sakes,  an  amicable  suit  would  be  a  better 
thing  than  a  tedious  contest  in  Chancery,  advan- 
tageous only  to  the  pockets  of  the  lawyers.  Should 
the  right  of  this  gentleman  to  the  Colston  title  and 
estates  be  fairly  made  out,  Sir  Clement's  bequest 
of  his  accumulations  to  his  heirs-at  law,  though 
arising  out  of  a  misconception,  cannot  but  be 
confirmed  by  t^e  court,  as  indicating  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  testator  that  his  personalty 
should  be  applied  to  the  improvement  of  his 
estates.  I  should  therefore  advise  you,  my  dear 
Miss  Colston,  to  incur  no  further  responsibility 
here.  The  new  claimant  will  either  approve  or 
countermand  the  preparations  for  the  fiineral,  as 
he  thinks  proper ;  and  you,  I  trust,  will  return 
with  me  to  the  parsonage,  from  whence,  when 
the  ceremony  takes  place,  you  will  be  able  to 
pay  that  respect  to  the  memory  of  your  cousin 
which  his  solicitude  for  your  interests,  however 
unfortunately  frustrated,  entitles  him  to  receive 
at  your  hands." 

But  the  moment  all  opposition  was  withdrawn, 
it  became  the  cue  of  Mr.  Colston  to  assume  a  con- 
ciliatory tone.  Disclaiming  all  intention  of  dis- 
courteous dealing  towards  those  who,  whatever 
might  be  their  view  of  his  pretensions,  he  could 
not  regard  otherwise  than  as  his  nearest  surviving 
relations,  he  begged  them  to  make  his  house  their 
own,  in  a  tone  of  exagg;erated  obsequiousness  which 
caused  all  the  blood  in  the  frame  of  the  proud 
Sophia  to  rise  to  her  cheek. 

So  far  from  wishing  to  interfere  with  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  funeral,  he  assured  them  that  every 
thing  should  proceed  in  the  manner  originally 
intended,  and  with  the  utmost  deference  to  their 
^shes.  He  was  prepared  to  sanction  every  thing, 
to  facilitate  every  thing.  Nay,  conscious  that,  at 
present,  he  must  be  an  object  of  mistrust  to  his 
future  tenants,  and  compelled  to  no  demonstrations 
of  personal  affection  towards  the  deceased  baronet, 
1>y  whom  he  had  been  ^  so  wantonly  set  aside," 
lie  proposed  of  his  own  accord  to  absent  himself 
from  the  ceremony. 

"God  forbid,"  he  said,  "that  he  should  be  the 
means  of  promoting  feelings  of  hostility,  or  the 
smallest  breach  of  decorum,  on  an  occasion  so 
sacred!" 

All  this  sounded  marvellous  well ;  and  poor  Mr. 


Wigswell,  whose  faculties  were  no  longer  of  the 
dearest,  was  beginning  to  melt  a  little  towards  the 
stranger.  He  even  fancied  he  could  discern  about 
his  mouth  traits  of  expression  bearing  considerable 
resemblance  to  his  lamented  friend.  Sir  Clement. 

But  Mrs.  Colston,  who,  better  versed  in  the 
family  history,  persisted  in  regarding  Mr.  Mark 
Essenden  Colston,  or,  as  he  called  himself,  ^tV 
Mark  Colston,  as  a  specious  impostor,  continued 
to  maintain  towards  him  the  utmost  dignity  of 
reserve  ;  and  gladly  accepted  the  invitation  of  Mr. 
Wigswell,  with  whom,  through  a  common  interest 
in  her  future  son-in-law,  she  had  long  *been  on 
cordial  terms. 

She  conceded,  however,  to  the  desire  expressed 
by  Sir  Mark,  and  seconded  by  that  of  the  rector, 
who,  as  a  man  of  peace,  was  anxious  only  for  the 
general  welfare  of  his  parishioners, — ^that  nothing 
should  transpire  of  the  extraordinary  circumstances 
in  which  the  family  was  p]aced,till  after  the  funeral. 
So  beloved  were  the  young  ladies  at  Hartington, 
that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  answer  for  the 
consequences,  had  any  notion  got  wind  of  wrongs 
meditated  against  their  interests. 

All,  therefore,  proceeded  as  before ;  and  when 
the  solemn  bell  announced  that  the  funeral  pro- 
cession of  the  late  Sir  Clement  had  reached  Hart- 
ington Green,  and  was  winding  slowly  down 
Church-lane,  Mrs.  Colston  and  her  daughters 
issued  on  foot  from  the  Rectory  Garden,  and  joined 
it  in  the  churchyard. 

But,  even  amid  the  general  hush  produced  in 
that  misty,  breathless  autumnal  day,  by  the  solem- 
nity of  the  occasion,  the  bringing  forth  of  one  who 
had  mouldered  away  his  days  in  obscurity,  to  be 
deposited  in  the  eternal  obscurity  of  the  tomb, 
whispers  became  rife  throughout  the  throng,  that 
all  was  not  well  at  the  Hall.  Some  great  event 
had  occurred  in  the  Colston  family,  in  which  they 
were  not  permitted  to  participate. 

The  service,  though  read  in  the  most  affecting 
manner  by  the  poor  old  rector,  over  his  day-by- 
day  companion  of  half  a  century,  was  listened  to 
with  comparative  indifference.  The  living,  and 
not  the  dead,  engrossed  the  thoughts  of  the  people. 

But  even  after  the  stone  had  been  rolled  to  the 
door  of  the  sepulchre  ;  even  on  the  morrow,  when 
all  had  returned  to  its  accustomed  form;  even 
when  the  carriage,  bearing  away  the  young  ladies 
they  regarded  as  their  own,  bowled  past  them,  to 
regain  the  London  road  ;  the  mystery  became  all 
the  more  perplexing  for  the  explanation  vouch- 
safed them. 

They  were  forced,  however,  to  accept  matters 
as  they  found  them.  Sir  Mark  Colston  had  already 
taken  up  his  abode  at  the  Hall ;  no  matter  whether 
he  came  there  by  virtue  of  inheritance,  or  of  the 
will  of  the  late  Sir  Clement.  Like  the  young 
ladies,  it  appeared  that  he  was  "cousin"  to  the 
deceased,  and,  in  virtue  of  his  sex,  the  heir-at-law. 

If  the  Miss  Colstons  had  any  tiling  to  say  against 
it,  there  was  the  Lord-chancellor  to  decide  between 
them. 

Meanwhile,  the  new  baronet  neglected  no  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  popularity.  To  the  old  ser- 
vants it  was  announced  that  the  liberal  bequest 
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of  their  late  master  would  be  doubled  by  his  euo- 
oeesor;  and  those  who  had  petitions  to  prefer, 
from  all  comers  of  the  estate,  and  those  who  had 
grieyanoes  to  complain  of  nearer  home,  had  only 
to  present  themselves  at  the  Hall.  Impossible  for 
a  new  reiga  to  commence  under  happier  auspices ! 

Not  a  change  was  made  in  the  establishment. 
At  present,  Sir  Mark  appeared  to  think  he  had  no 
right  to  be  better  served  than  his  venerable  kins- 
man. He  had  already  disclaimed  all  future  pre- 
servation of  game ;  he  had  already  abandoned  the 
far-famed  trout  stream  to  the  recreations  of  his 
tenants.  *  The  only  symptom  of  change  apparent 
on  the  property  was  the  employment  of  upwards 
of  a  hundred  workmen,  for  the  reparation  of  the 
roads,  which,  under  the  sceptre  of  the  late  stay- 
at-home  proprietor,  had  indeed  been  shamefully 
neglected* 

Those  hitherto  so  contented  began  accordingly 
to  congratulate  themselves  on  having  attained 
'^  better  times."  Sir  Mark  was  clearly  a  man 
who  chose  to  be  up  and  doing.  He  was  giving 
work  to  the  poor  and  sport  to  the  rich.  Sir  Mark 
would  be  an  easy  master  and  cheerful  neigh- 
bour* 

One  man  in  the  parish,  however,  took  little 
share  in  these  exultations.  Not  that  he  was  in 
the  slightest  degree  aware  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  heirship  of  Sir  Mark  had  been  brought  about. 
He  had  no  mi^ivings  concerning  the  share  his 
untrust worthiness  had  exercised  in  the  mutilation 
of  the  register,  and  the  affording  an  impression  in 
wax  for  a  false  key  to  the  church,  by  which  the 
Colston  vault  was  placed  at  the  mercy  of  a  swin- 
dler. But  on  beholding  one  of  his  two  aged  con- 
temporaries laid  in  the  grave,  John  Downing  felt 


that  he  had  reached  the  beginning  of  the  end,  and 
that  his  own  term  of  judgment  was  at  band. 

He  could  not  bear  to  look  forward.  He  could 
not  bear  to  be  eompeUed  to  look  forward.  He 
could  have  wished  all  things  at  Hartington  to  n- 
main  at  a  stand-stilL  Change  was  as  alarming 
as  it  was  painful. 

When,  therefore,  the  first  Sunday  came,  wfaicli 
was  to  bring  the  parishioners  and  their  new  land- 
lord face  to  face,  under  the  roof  of  the  house  of 
God,  he  was  the  only  individual  present  who  expe- 
rienced no  curiosity  to  look  upon  his  face ;  the 
only  one  who  had  not  joined  the  groups  under  the 
lime  trees,  the  preceding  day,  to  say,  '*  To-morrow 
Sir  Mark  will  be  at  morning  service :  to-morrov 
we  shall  see  Sir  Mark!"  What  signified  & 
Mark  to  him  ? 

He  heard  the  Hall  carriage  come  grating  dova 
the  lane ;  he  heard  the  bustle  caused  by  the 
entrance  of  the  new  comer,  and  Ms  admittanoe 
into  the  family-pew  of  the  Colstons,  which  exactlr 
faced  the  pulpit.  But  he  did  not  so  much  as  raue 
his  eyes  from  the  book,  in  which  he  was  marking 
out  the  psalms  and  collect  of  the  day. 

In  another  moment  the  service  began. 

"  When  the  wicked  man  tumeth  awaj  hm 
the  wickedness  that  he  hath  committed,  and  doeth 
that  which  is  lawful  and  right,  he  shall  save  his 
soul  alive  2 "  recited  the  tremulous  voice  of  Uie  old 
rector;  and  lo!  as  John  Downing  uplifted  his 
eyes,  preparing  to  listen  to  the  exhortation,  tbej 
fell  upon  a  face  only  too  well  remembered 

In  Sir  Mark  Colston,  in  the  new  baronet  of  the 
Hall,  he  beheld  the  hateful  stranger  of  Warling- 
wood  J 

(To  be  etmiinudd*) 


THE  CONSTABLE  DE  BOURBON; 

A  BALLID,  COlfCEBinNO  HIS  LAMBRTABLB  nSATR  GOT  AT  tHS  STOBMIirO  OV  TRS  CrrV  01  BOKX,  A.  O.  15)7. 

I. 

'T  was  after  Pavia's  stricken  field,  while  Francis  was  in  Spain, 
That  Bourbon  sent  a  message  round,  and  took  the  field  again  3 
The  flap  of  his  broad  banner  was  heard  in  Germany, 
And  set  the  smiths  a-sweating  both  in  Spain  and  Italy. 
And  soon  he  saw  around  him,  of  men  a  goodly  force, 
For  nobles  pledged  their  fattest  fields  to  raise  a  troop  of  horse ; 
The  fighting  men  of  every  land,  the  gentlemen  and  yeomen, 
The  caralier  and  hagbutteer,  the  spearmen  and  the  bowmen ; 
Beardless  boy  and  withered  cheek  gathered  from  near  and  far. 
All  gallant  hearts  that  wish'd  to  try  the  noble  art  of  war. 
Their  teeth  were  clean,  their  purses  lean :  but  thereat  nothing  loth, 
They  trusted  well  that  Bourbon  wovld  find  proTonder  for  both. 

II. 
Whither  they  went  they  could  not  tell,  nor  eke  the  why  or  wherefore; 
But  well  they  knew  their  many  nor  more  a  soldier  needs  to  care  for ; 
They  knew  that  France's  chiralry  had  sunk  beneath  his  star ; 
And  Tremoille  and  Bayard,  who  taught  him  the  art  of  war  ; 
And,  if  he  found  his  soldiers  work,  he  also  made  them  fat. 
And  Milan's  honest  burghers  would  bear  them  out  in  that : 
Wherefore  their  hearts  exulted  when  the  pleasant  spring  had  come, 
And  the  lilies  were  unfolded  at  the  sound  of  trump  and  drum.; 


Yet  in  the  Bolognese  a  grudge  and  mutiny  began : 
Not  that  they  fear'd  the  thunders  of  the  holy  Vatican  ;— 
Grameroy  t  conscience  might  be  still'd  with  a  good  cup  and  staTe ; 
But  long  anears  and  prestnt  pay  they  lack'd  and  they  would  haye. 
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At  huckster's  stall  and  anooiirer's  forge  the  tanmlt  loudly  rose ; 

And  first  they  mntter'd  bitter  words,  and  then  they  oame  to  blows ; 

For  some,  their  sharp  bones  pinclung,  in  sarage  mocking  jeer'd, 

That  these  might  serve  the  geaeral  to  share  his  luckless  beard  ;  — 

Some  cried  to  slay  the  captains, — some  wist  'twere  better  cheer. 

To  kill  the  fatted  oalres,  at  last,— the  shaToling  monk  and  frere ; 

Some  broach'd  the  wine-bntts  boldly ; — ^some  drank  old  ale  from  barrels, 

And  fooght  upon  the  shadows  of  their  long  forgotten  quarrels. 

Like  a  tiger,  they  had  lifted  up  the  paw  in  sulky  mood. 

But  the  fire  flash'd  from  their  eyebaUs  when  they  lapt  a  little  blood. 

IT. 

Then  outstrode  the  great  Bourbon,  'mong  the  fiercest  of  the  orew  ;— 

Sour  old  Hans  of  Frankendal,  sometime  call'd  the  Jew, 

The  gipsy  rogue,  Sangrado,  who  spoke  thioTes'  Latin  well ; 

And  Beppo,  who,  for  robbing  kirks,  was  cursed  with  book  and  bell } 

And  Cromwell,  who,  long  after,  dirorced  from  bed  and  board 

The  lazy  monks  of  England  and  the  angels  in  their  hoard ; 

And  hunchback  Karl  of  Guelders,  the  loudest  of  them  all,— 

He  had  left  his  ears  in  Hamburg,  before  the  city  hall. 

The  Bourbon  leant  upon  his  arm,  and  struck  the  braggart  dumb  ;— 

He  tweased  Sangrado's  whiskers  'tween  his  finger  and  his  thumb ; 

While  all  his  costly  jewels,  the  heir-looms  of  his  name. 

The  chains  of  gold  and  orders  that  mark'd  his  high  tide  of  fame, — 

His  robes  of  ermined  reWet,  his  silks  and  precious  plate. 

Were  piled  up  in  a  heap,  where  those  stem  soldiers  held  debate. 

V. 

Frankly  he  spake,  and  roundly ; — "  Be  ours  an  equal  lot. 
And,  with  an  equal  struggle,  be  an  equal  glory  got ! 
This  chain  I  had  from  Charles  the  Great,  and  this  from  Francis  came ; 
But  take  them  all,  *t  is  known  I  love  my  comrades  more  than  them ; — 
Then  pledge  me  here  a  soldier's  faith,  as  I  the  like  will  yield  ;  — 
Give  me  the  stout  hearts  and  the  arms  ye  bore  on  Pavia's  field. 
And,  by  my  knighthood,  and  my  name,  and  the  great  God  on  high. 
Ye  shall  not  lack  a  field  to  win  both  fame  and  treasure  by." 

VI. 

Then  outspake  Spain's  good  soldiers,—**  We'll  follow  to  a  nan  1" 
**  Thou'lt  give  us,"  quoth  the  German,  '*  a  flask  and  foaming  cant" 
**  And  mistresses  and  money  to  pay  them,  an'  we  will. 
Ho!"  cried  the  keen  Italian,  **  follow  the  Bourbon  still." 
Therewith  their  mail  they  burnish,  or  buckle  on  their  gear ; 
Or  scour  the  rusty  matchlock,  or  mend  the  shatter'd  spear. 
Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  what  matter  with  whom  they  have  to  cope, 
The  Emperor,  their  master,  or  their  holy  father,  Pope ! 
Enough  for  them  that  victory  must  follow,  as  of  old. 
With  sacking  of  some  city  great,  and  spoil  of  silks  and  gold. 
**  Although  he  lead  us  straightway  'gainst  all  the  devils  of  Hell, 
Hurrah  !  we'll  follow  him  that  knows  the  art  of  war  so  well." 

TII, 

**'Tis  Naples,"  said  the  Italian,  as  southward  still  they  bore  ; 

**  How  long  is 't,"  quoth  the  Lutheran,  **  since  Rome  was  sack'd  before  t 

The  women  must  have  trinkets,  and  cardinals  their  wine; 

And  I  trow,  before  another  month,  that  some  of  them  be  mine." 

Thereat  the  Spaniard  cross'd  himself,  and  sturdily  he  sware. 

That  none  durst  wear  his  spurs,  and  once  lay  a  rude  hand  on  her. 

Yet  all  began  to  think  upon  the  crosiers  of  gold. 

And  the  angels  and  the  Maries,  and  the  wine-butts  large  and  old ;' 

And  the  precious  holy  vestments,  and  the  massy  silver  bowls. 

And  eke  the  potent  relics,  for  the  comfort  of  their  souls. 

VIII. 

And  so,  upon  the  sixth  of  May,  as  soothly  I  hare  heard. 

Fifteen  hundred  twenty  and  seven  of  our  dear  Lord, 

Unto  the  holy  city  that  motley  host  came  on, — 

Another,  worse  than  Alaric,  with  legions  worse  than  Hnn. 

Thick  mist  hid  mount  Capitoline  and  yellow  Tiber's  vale ; 

Their  glittering  ranks  it  shrouded,  and  muffled  the  clanging  mail  ;«• 

It  hid  the  Colosseum  vast,  and  proud  St.  Peter's  dome, 

And  all  the  wonders  that  had  prayed  for  pity  on  old  Rome. 

IX. 

Then  pricking  forth  upon  his  steed,  the  mighty  Bourbon  went. 
To  spy  the  best  approaches,  and  the  frowning  battlement. 
What  fascines  for  the  moat,  and  what  ladders  for  the  wall, 
And  what  the  pitch  of  courage  might  be  needed  by  them  all. 
The  Prince  of  Orange  filed  with  all  the  stalwart  Spanish  bands, 
Eastward  to  the  river's  bank,  along  the  marshy  lands  ; 
And  westward  marched  George  Fronsberg,  and  he  was  high  in  hope 
The  Papal  crowns  to  shatter  now,  and  eke  to  hang  the  Pope; 
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With  him  went  the  stout  LntheruBy  a11  for  his  hearty  eheer, 
For  he  wu  free  of  his  good  gold,  end  likewise  free  of  fear  ; 
And  with  a  motley  company,  lay  Bonrhon  to  the  north. 
Of  every  tongne  and  kindred,  and  nation  of  the  earth, 
With  slings,  and  hows,  and  feloonets,  sword  and  hnckler  large, 
Burnished  mail,  and  tawny  hide,  and  qiear  and  leathern  targe. 

X. 

Meantime,  within  the  city,  how  play'd  the  men  their  parts ! 

Was  there  wisdom  in  their  counsels,  or  courage  in  their  hearts  I 

Were  the  children  moulding  bullets,  and  the  women  sharpening  spears ! 

Were  the  watch  upon  the  l^ttlements,  pricking  their  anxious  ears  t 

There  was  no  lack  of  warning,  that  the  wolf  was  nigh  the  fold: 

With  pallid  lips,  about  the  gates,  it  had  been  daily  told 

By  crowds  of  flying  Tillagers,  frt>m  north,  and  east,  and  west. 

With  their  dotards  and  their  sickly,  and  the  child  that  tugg'd  the  breast. 

From  Isola  and  Falari,  from  the  mountains  and  the  glens. 

And  by  fishers  from  Bolsena,  and  by  herdsmen  from  the  fens. 

XI. 

How  went  it  in  the  city !  how  have  they  laid  their  plans ! 
Some  cardinals  were  slipping  from  their  dainty  courtesans ; 
And  wanton  monks  were  creeping  home  from  night  confessionals. 
Just  as  the  husband  of  the  dame  dropt  from  the  conTent  walls ; 
Some  pnsh'd  the  goblet  round  about,  and  kept  the  revel  up, 
A  seeking  for  the  moral  hid  at  bottom  of  the  cup  ; 
Some  went  about  their  vengeance,  some  went  about  their  play; 
And  when  the  matin  bell  was  rung,  they  all  got  up  to  pray. 

XII. 

Then  morning  broke,  and  gloriously  outburst  the  blessed  sun, 
To  see  the  wondrous  spectacle,  how  Rome  was  lost  and  won. 
The  veil  was  rent  asunder,  and  those  bristling  spears  were  seen, 
Like  northern  lights  that  glitter  in  the  frosty  welkin  keen. 
And  the  laggards  in  the  city  rose,  and  rnsh'd  in  fhuitio  mood. 
Like  steed  that  strays  at  midnight  from  the  camp  into  the  wood. 
And  wakes  to  see  the  ravenous  eyes  and  bloody  tongues  loU'd  out, 
Of  the  pack  of  yelling  wolves  that  have  enoompass'd  him  about : 
Some  buckled  on  a  helmet,  some  girt  them  with  a  sword; 
But  most  ran  to  the  Virgin,  and  some  ran  to  the  Lord. 

XIII. 

Then  trumpets  blew  without  the  walls,  and  kettle-drums  were  beat, 

And  therewith  rose  the  clash  of  arms,  and  tramp  of  steady  feet. 

As  bursting  from  a  hell-smoke,  like  furies  they  came  on, 

Waving  broidered  banner,  and  gilded  gonfalon. 

They  planted  scaling  ladders,  they  cUmb'd  the  bastion  grim: 

But  some  gat  death,  and  some  gat  bruise,  and  some  gat  broken  limb; 

And  some  gat  scalds  from  boiling  pitch,  or  stunn'd  with  heavy  blows. 

While  shrieks  and  yells,  and  clamour  fierce,  in  savage  tumult  rose. 

The  cannon  wakening  with  a  roar  would  tear  them  into  shreds. 

Yet  up,  as  thick  as  bees,  they  swarm'd  over  each  other's  heads; 

Up,  up,  by  Heaven,  it  was  a  sight  to  take  away  one's  breath; 

The  harvest  was  so  rank,  it  clogg'd  the  sweeping  scythe  of  Death. 

Good  faith,  there  was  no  time  of  grace,  either  ask'd  or  given. 

To  have  a  parting  word  with  earth,  or  settle  thuigs  wi£  Heaven. 

XIV. 

Ho  !  for  the  lordly  Bourbon !  the  white  sash  and  the  plume 
Rode  like  the  crest  of  this  great  wave  that  dash'd  against  old  Rome; 
He  had  no  star  to  know  him  by,  no  chain  of  precious  gold. 
Nought  save  the  heart  within  his  breast,  bestirring  as  of  old. 
Look,  spears  are  thrust  against  his  mail,  and  splinter'd  in  its  links. 
And  matchlocks  fiash  before  his  eye,  that  neither  quails  nor  winks ; 
Hurrah  I  the  dying  soldier  nursed  his  life  a  moment  more, 
.   To  see  such  gallant  deeds  as  oft  had  nerved  his  arm  before; 
Drew  in  his  breath,  and  set  his  teeth,  and  waved  his  broken  sword. 
And  nudged  his  dead  companion  to  behold  their  gallant  lord. 
Ho  !  was  there  ever  knight  like  him,  who  learnt  the  art  of  war 
From  Tremoille  and  Bayard,  'gainst  the  balefiil  Spanish  star. 

XV. 

But  surely  nigh  the  Capitol  no  Roman  heart  could  quake, 

Snrely  on  Campus  Martius  none  could  be  a  coward  and  shake; 

Why,  men  have  fonght  for  swamp  and  rock,  for  that  it  was  their  home. 

And  surely  there's  no  laggard,  to  strike  one  good  stroke  for  Rome. 

What,  is  there  no  CamiUus  here,  to  lay  this  Brennus  low ! 

To  match  this  Hannibal,  hath  Rome  no  breed  of  Scipio  ! 

Sprang  ye  of  the  Horatii !  and  can  ye  boast  the  name, 

With  jnst  enough  of  daring  to  do  your  fathers  shame  t 

Ay,  ye  be  Guelphs  and  Ohibellines— be  ye  not  Romans  too ! 

O,  for  one  Conscript  Father,  to  shame  or  leaven  you ! 
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All,  all  are  gone,  the  men  of  might,  the  wondrous  men  of  old; 
These  bat  the  ashes  of  their  sires,  worthless,  and  weak,  and  oold. 
Bah  !  see  them  harrying  to  and  flro,  a-wringing  of  their  hands; 
Bah  I  gire  them  wheels  and  distafEs,  or  holy  hoods  and  bands. 
0  !  not  for  Romans  I  lament,  they  met  a  worthy  doom; 
'Tis  for  our  ancient  mistress,  for  the  glory  of  old  Rome. 

XVI. 

While  Bourbon  stood  on  the  first  step,  the  citizens  cried  "  Slay," 

And  shouting  as  to  locusts,  strove  to  frighten  him  away; 

And  when  he  reached  the  middle  step,  they  thrust  their  lances  down. 

And  he  had  done  a  daring  feat  who  touch'd  his  helmet's  crown; 

But  when  he  on  the  bastion  sprang,  lo  !  he  was  all  alone; 

Foot  to  foot,  and  hilt  to  hilt,  to  meet  him  there  was  none, 

No  struggle  for  the  Forum  or  the  holy  Vatican, 

Though  there  was  not  an  inch  of  Rome  that  was  not  worth  its  man. 

XVII. 

One  moment  there  in  triumph  he  let  his  fancy  float : 
Rome  was  vdthin  his  grasp,  he  had  her  plainly  by  the  throat : 
Prond  vision  of  his  dreaming  hours  !  could  it  be  dreaming  still. 
That  the  sceptre  of  the  Caesars  might  be  wielded  by  his  will  ? 
Wist  not  his  high  heart,  panoplied  in  bumish'd  Milan  mail, 
Of  Abimelech  and  Sisera,  the  millstone  and  the  nail ; 
When  lo  !  there  skulked  a  shaveling  behind  a  buttress  grey, 
Who  lit  his  match,  and  closed  his  eyes,  and  fired,  and  ran  away, 
While  Bourbon  fell  upon  his  haunch,  and  backward  o'er  the  wall. 
And  the  smoke  and  dust  of  carnage  closed  o'er  him  for  a  pall. 

XVIII. 

Stout  Captain  Jonas  saw  him  fall,  and  by  his  side  straightway 
Knelt  in  the  slimy  moat,  and  cried.  Alack  and  well-a-day ! 
But  outspake  the  great  Bourbon  with  voice  most  firm  and  full, 
"  Ho  !  shroud  me  in  your  cloak,  nor  let  my  soldiers'  courage  cool ; 
There's  a  chill  upon  the  Roman  heart :  lay  on  and  think  of  me : 
Cry,  Bourbon,  to  the  breach  once  more  I    O  death  and  victory  1 " 
But  hardly  had  he  spoke,  when  lo !  his  iron  f^ame  was  racked. 
He  grasped  good  Captain  Jonas'  hand  until  the  small  bones  cracked. 
His  strong  ribs  shrank  together,  and  he  gasped  a  bitter  breath  — 
Grod  wot  he  needed  all  his  strength  to  die  so  dire  a  death. 
Peace  to  his  soul  —  all  knew  its  power,  and  some  could  tell  its  worth. 
And  may  our  Lord  repay  in  heaven  the  love  he  lacked  on  earth  ! 

XIX. 

Might  no  man  hide  the  fatal  news,  might  no  man  fill  his  post; 

But  therefore  was  no  sinew  slacked,  nor  any  vantage  lost : 

No  sign  of  grief  his  veterans  gave,  save  that  their  brows  were  bent. 

As  silently  but  steadily  they  scaled  the  battlement. 

George  Fronsberg  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  foremost  of  them  all  — 

And  wot  ye  who  came  after,  but  Hans  of  Frankendal ; 

And  Cromwell  and  Sangrado  the  Biscay  gipsy  thief. 

And  hunchback  Karl  of  Guelders,  who  could  not  speak  for  grief. 

They  bore  the  feeble  Roman  down  in  their  most  savage  mood. 

As  the  great  Indian  elephant  crushes  the  jungle  wood ; 

Then,  Imving  raised  the  lilies,  they  went  to  seek  revenge. 

And  now  a  simple  slash  or  stab  was  pitiful  and  strange. 

XX. 

But  first  they  drank  the  Pope's  red  wine,  and  then  they  drank  the  white; 

Thereafter  fired  a  palace  fair,  or  church  to  give  them  light; 

While  wives,  and  maids,  and  mothers  they  most  horribly  abused, 

And  nuns  upon  the  altars,  where  all  earthly  ties  were  loosed. 

With  the  household  blood  they  quenched  the  fire  upon  the  household  hearth : 

Of  his  tithes  and  holy  gifts  they  robbed  the  God  of  all  the  earth, 

And  churches  turned  to  stables,  and,  blasphemous  and  rude, 

They  drank  the  consecrated  wine,  and  broke  the  holy  rood. 

All  ties  that  knit  us  man  to  man  were  there  asunder  torn: 

All  ties  that  knit  us  man  to  God  were  sternly  laughed  to  scorn. 

XXI. 

George  Fronsberg  and  his  Lutherans  straight  to  St.  Peter's  went : 

To  hang  the  blessed  father  was  their  horrible  intent. 

The  Pope  was  in  St.  Angelo  beseeching  Mary's  grace  : 

But  there  were  sundry  cardinals  and  bishops  more  or  leps, 

Not  like  the  Roman  fathers  in  the  "  brave  days  of  old," 

On  their  thrones  with  hat,  and  mitre,  and  crosier  of  gold ; 

But  some  on  the  roof,  some  in  the  vaults,  some  in  gutters  creeping, 

A  counting  beads,  or  kissing  bones,  praying  some  and  weeping. 

Whereat  George  Fronsberg  kicked  and  cufied,  and  stormed  so  and  swore, 

Though  they  some  science  had,  they  ne'er  such  cursing  heard  before. 

Then  with  jester's  bells  and  bauble,  some  were  driven  to  and  fro ; 

And  some  with  branks  upon  their  cheeks  were  pilloried  also; 
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And  some  like  sourlet  strampeto^  astraddle  on  an  ass, 
Griping  the  tall  for  bridle^  through  all  the  etreets  must  pass ; 
And  thus  with  jibes  and  mockeries,  were  dragg'd  about  the  town ; 
And  when  they  could  give  no  more  mirths  the  soldiers  out  them  dowft. 

XXII. 

It  was  proclaimed  with  trumpet  that  at  dawning  of  the  day, 

The  Bourbon  should  be  carried  in,  with  sorrowful  array  ; 

And  at  the  dawning  of  the  day,  they  gathered  without  din, 

And  made  a  breach  in  Rome's  old  walls,  to  let  the  Bourbon  in. 

They  wrapt  the  Roman  ^  keys,"  about  his  body  for  a  shroud ; 

They  made  a  hearse  of  cypress  boughs,  and  bore  him  through  the  «rowd ; 

The  Princes  and  the  noble  and  the  mighty  bore  the  bier. 

And  every  soldier  hung  his  head  and  sadly  trailed  his  spear ; 

For  the  strength  of  their  right  arm,  and  the  wisdom  of  their  head. 

Was  he  whom  now  they  carried  to  his  place  among  the  dead. 

XXIIl. 

All  in  the  Sistine  chapel  the  great  Bourbon's  body  lay, 

With  banners  drooping  o'er  it,  and  a  guard  both  night  and  day ; 

In  kingly  state  he  slumbered  there  with  canopy  and  pall. 

Still  hamess'd  for  the  fight,  as  when  he  raised  his  battle  call : 

And  still  from  blood  and  eke  from  lust  the  soldier  daily  came. 

To  strew  fair  flowers  upon  his  corse,  and  drop  a  tear  on  them ; 

And  to  recount  with  soldier's  pride  bright  moments  of  their  Utos 

When  he  would  ask  about  their  wounds,  their  country,  or  their  wives. 

And  how  he  called  one  Honest  Bill,  or  pluck'd  another's  beard; 

And  therewith  would  their  tears  burst  out,  and  sobs  and  sighs  be  heard. 

That  there  was  nerer  knight  like  him,  and  never  knight  would  be. 

The  soldier's  firiend,  the  soldier's  pride,  the  child  of  victory !  W. 


S.  M. 


TREES. 

Let's  step  into  ths  shadow  of  these  trees. 


SB<AKSFB»a. 


Nature  haying  once  more  thrown  her  upper 
mantle  of  green  over  that  lower  garment  she  puts 
on  first,  shall  we  do  wrong,  this  fine  bright  sum- 
mer's-day,  if  we  sever  tho  ties  of  business  that 
bind  us  to  the  town,  and  pay  a  visit  to  those  life- 
long friends  of  ours,  the  Trees,  there  where  they 
stand,  in  their  native  places  ?  Reader,  pray  ac- 
company us,  if  not  bodily,  at  least  in  fancy,  and 
let  us  see  whether  we  cannot  gather  food  for  reflec- 
tion, memory,  and  imagination,  beside  the  massy 
trunks,  and  beneath  the  solemn  canopies  of  the 
forest.  If  you  are  in  a  grave  humour,  we  may 
Boothly  moralize  in  the  green  shades  ;  for  next  to  a 
river,  what  object  upon  the  surface  of  the  wide 
earth,  affords  so  many,  and  such  apt  similitudes  to 
man  and  to  human  life,  as  a  tree  ?  The  genera- 
tions of  men,  what  are  they  ?  The  eldest  of  bards 
shall  answer — they  are  like  the  leaves,  now  green 
on  the  tree,  now  withering  on  the  ground.  The 
tree  buds  again,  and  another  race  flutters  in  the 
air  of  life,  to  be  in  like  manner  mingled  with  the 
dust  when  the  winter  of  death  arrives.  Thus  the 
races  of  men  come  and  pass  away  ;  one  flourishes 
where  its  forerunner  flourished,  and  then  is  super- 
seded by  another,  itself  to  be  replaced  in  due 
season.  And  individual  man  ?  Holy  Writ  com- 
pares him  to  grass,  and  to  the  flower  of  the  field 
that  perisheth.  But  for  man,  "proud  man,"  that 
similitude  is  too  humble — he  likens  himself  to  a 
tree.  The  great  and  mighty  think  of  themselves 
as  lofty  trees,  beneath  whose  branches  thousands 
of  lesser  plants  take  shelter, — whose  fall  will 
carry  ruin  to  many.  But  the  lowly  man  looks 
upward,  and  comforts  himself  with  the  reflection, 
that,  if  the  great  of  the  earth  »r»  placed  on  high, 


they  are  exposed  to  every  blast,  whilst  he  is  safe 
on  the  humble  plain.  If  disaster  pulls  down  a 
climber  before  he  has  reached  the  *'  pride  of  place,' 
on  which  he  has  fixed  his  eye,  then  of  course  it  is 
a  **  frost,  a  killing  frost,"  that  nips  his  root  A 
genealogy,  when  drawn  out  upon  paper,  takes  the 
form  of  a  tree ;  look  in  the  muniment  room  of  as 
old  family,  or  at  Hogarth's  picture  in  the  National 
Gallery.  You  must  have  remarked  that  a  compa- 
rative sameness  of  tint  is  spread  over  the  woods 
during  the  spring,  but,  as  the  year  advances,  each 
tree  assumes  its  peculiar  hue, 

(Distinguit  Antunmus  racemes 
Purpureo  varius  colore,) 

and  becomes  distinguishable  from  its  neighbour. 
So  is  it  with  man.  Time  individuaUzes  hini' 
Knowledge  is  and  has  been  from  the  days  of  Adam 
a  tree.  In  Paradise,  its  fruit  was  pleasant  to  the 
taste,  but  of  iU-digestion  :  since  the  gate  of  that 
happy  seat  closed  on  man,  the  fruit  has  been  hard 
to  pluck,  and  harsh  to  the  palate,  but  sweet  when 
digested.  Error  is  a  tangled  wood.  Life  itself 
according  to  a  Hindo<f  poem,  is  a  poison  tree,  ret 
it  bears  two  fruits  truly  sweet,  friendship  a»l 
poesy.  You  sufi^er  your  youth,  said  Luther,  in  a 
noble  image,  to  those  who  should  have  been  their 
teachers,  to  grow  up  like  the  wild  wood  of  the 
forest.  Pope  uses  a  simOar  metaphor  when  he  in* 
sists  upon  the  necessity  of  a  right  education,  since 
"just  as  the  twig  is  bsnt,  the  tree's  inclined.'* 
We  are  thought  to  have  borrowed  some  hints  on 
architecture  from  the  structure  and  collocation  of 
trees ;  and  certainly,  ever  since  man  wjo*^  * 
house,  the  highest  olaaa  of  the  rej ^" 
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has  contributed  more  or  lees  aasiBtance  to  the  main 
boildingy  or  the  interior  decoration.  Nay,  travel- 
lere  assure  us,  that  trees  are  sometimes  converted, 
as  theygrowy  into  a  human  habitation.  Three 
or  four  hundred  miles  from  Litakou,  in  South 
Africa,  there  is  a  large  tree,  near  a  fountain, 
which  contains  seventeen  conical  huts,  used  as 
dormitories,  on  account  of  being  out  of  the  reach 
of  wild  beasts.  The  branches  are  held  up  by 
forked  sticks,  and  the  berths  are  ranged  in  three 
tiers.  The  lowest  is  nine  feet  from  the  earth.  The 
huts  are  made  of  twigs,  and  each  is  large  enough 
to  hold  two  persons.  The  ascent  from  the  ground 
is  by  means  of  a  notched  pole.  The  traveller  who 
gives  us  this  information  tells  us,  that  he  passed 
several  deserted  villages,  the  huts  of  which,  for 
the  same  reason,  were  elevated  above  the  ground 
upon  stakes. 

If  you  are  in  a  cheerful  mood,  why  then  we 
will  talk  the  hours  away,  with  the  poets  gray- 
headed,  as  well  as  curly-locked,  and  think  of  their 
pleasant  numbers,  when  they  describe  those  visions 
(seen  only  by  poetic  eyes)  that 

Cling  to  each  leaf,  and  swarm  on  every  bough. 

When  we  come  to  a  tree  on  which  a  creature  of 
finer  clay  has  leaned,  or  whereon  an  inspired 
mortal  has  hung  his  lyre,  what  pleasant  topics  for 
discourse  are  there!  and  though  we  may  not 
touch  the  sacred  instrument,  perhaps  our  voices 
may  awake  a  faint  echo  in  it  as  it  hangs.  We 
may  look  for  pictures,  with  frames  of  natural  in 
place  of  gilded  wood,  and  doubtless  we  shall  find 
amongst  the  glades,  and  coverts,  and  bosky  dells, 
scenes  which  the  craftiest  limner  might  endeavour 
in  vain  to  imitate.  We  may  listen  with  our  organs 
of  vision  to 

The  soft  eye-mnsio  of  slow  waving  booghs, 

and  now  and  then  collect  aU  souroes  of  woodland 
delight,  to  make  us  a  new  paradise. 

E  ribombava  tntta  qnella  valle 
D'aoqne  e  d'angelli,  ed  eran  le  sue  rive 
Biaache,  verdi,  vermiglie,  perse,  e  gialle, 
RiTi  eorrenti  di  fontane  vive, 
Al  caldo  tempo  su  per  I'herba  fresca 
E  I'ombra  folta,  e  Panre  dolci  estive.* 

The  associations  of  trees,  how  numerous  and 
many-sided  are  they !  On  this  subject  we  shall 
let  a  lady  speak.  ^  There  is  something  so  solemn 
and  monumental  in  the  aspect  of  a  pine  tree,  that 
when  I  find  a  few  planted  together  in  a  solitary 
spot,  it  seems  to  me  like  a  woodland  cemetery, 
where  the  hunter,  whoee  chase  is  over,  or  the 
wanderer,  who  loved  to  repose  beneath  their  shade, 
has  found  a  resting-plaoB.  Trees  are  powerful 
epeakers ;  the  single  pine,  or  melancholy  cypress, 
has  the  solemnity  of  the  grave  it  shadows,  in  its 
silent  speech :  it  tells  of  the  dead  below— K>f  the 
hand  that  found  a  mournful  pleasure  in  planting 
it.  The  light  acacia  waves  its  beautiful  boughs  to 
let  you  know  it  is  a  pleasant  garden,  or  a  summer 
bower,  which  its  bright  leaves  decorate.  The  oak 
J8  ancestral,  heraldic,  feudal,  from  head  to  foot. 
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and  would  talk  old  castle  l^nds,  and  feats  of 
noble  hunting,  and  moonlight  revelry,  by  the 
hour,  if  you  would  but  stop  and  listen  to  them. 
The  rooky  elm  is  a  rustic  lover's  stoiy-book,  full 
of  twilight  meetings,  hand-graspings,  honest  vows^ 
and  ^  If  you  love  me,  as  I  love  you,'  poesy.  The 
palm  transports  you  to  Georgian  vales,  in  whose 
deep  shades  the  royal  Abras  wooed  the  wise  and 
tender  Abra.  The  pear  tree  brings  you  back  to 
the  cottage  wall ;  the  apple  tree  puts  in  its  word 
with  a  long  score  of  schoolboy  larcenies ;  all  speak, 
from  the  stately  royalties  of  the  forest,  down  to  the 
humble  hawthorn,  perhaps  the  fullest  of  any  of 
what  the  village  boys  and  girls  call  «0tT0to."t 

In  the  early  times  of  the  world,  when  the  human 
eye  saw  but  dimly,  men  fancied  they  had  glimpses 
of  spiritual  beings  that  lurked  about  forest  lawns  or 
peeped  over  the  dark  branches;  and  the  conjectures 
with  which  their  active  imaginations  effloresced  in 
accounting  for  such  fugitive  appearances,  crystal- 
lized at  length  into  Uie  definite  form  of  fables, 
which  the  poets  got  hold  of,  polished,  and  set  in 
verse.  Hence  the  stories  of  beings  turned,  in  pity, 
or  in  punishment,  to  trees.  Nay,  some  of  the  poets 
of  our  own  times  have  discovered  almost  a  spiritual 
presence  in  the  woods,  and  they  have  told  us  of 
mysterious  influences  there  difiused,  from  which 
they  have  learned  more  of  evil  and  of  good  than  all 
the  sages  could  teach  them.  Full  well  did  the 
Latins  know  the  pleasantness  of  a  tree,  and  unctu- 
ously do  their  poets  babble  of  the  shade,  and  the 
soft  grass,  and  a  drowsy  runnel.  The  broad  um- 
brage of  the  Platanus  was  highly  grateful ;  Pliny 
says  they  fetched  the  tree  ^*  ex  alieno  orbe,"  mean- 
ing Asia,  and  that  its  roots  were  moistened  with 
wine  instead  of  water.j:  The  scene  of  Plato's 
^<  Dialogue  concerning  Beauty,"  is  laid  under  a 
plane  tree,  on  the  Ilissus.  Cicero,  in  imitation  of 
the  Grecian,  places  the  collocutors,  in  the  first 
dialogue  of  his  treatise  de  Oratorej  upon  seats 
under  the  spreading  arms  of  a  plane ;  and  the  group 
expatiates  on  *' philosophy,  wit,  eloquence,  and 
poetry,"  far  away  from  the  dust  and  bustle  of ' 
the  Forum,  though  its  glories  were  bright  be- 
fore the  imagination  of  the  speakers.  Reeubare 
moUUer  a  delieaUy  is  Cicero's  phrase  on  another 
occasion ;  and  we  may  perceive  what  he  meant, 
and  with  what  nicety  the  Romans  sought  to  gra- 
tify the  senses  in  their  hours  of  ease,  when  we 
are  told  they  planted  the  myrtle  and  bay  near 
their  resting-places,  because  the  scents  from  those 
shrubs  were  thought  to  form  a  delicious  combina- 
tion. Of  the  Oriental  plane,  the  species  so  much 
prized  by  the  Latins,  there  is  a  remarkably  fine 
specimen  in  the  island  of  Cos.  Another  at  Del- 
phos  Is  thought  to  be  coeval  with  the  times  of 
which  Homer  sang.  It  is  the  Occidental  plane 
that  we  have  in  England,  a  tree  altogether  inferior. 
The  Eastern  variety  attains  to  a  great  size.  Pliny 
mentions  one  in  Lycia  that  was  seventy-five  feet 
round,  with  a  top  that  looked  like  a  miniature 
forest.  Its  trunk  was  hollow,  and  large  enough 
to  hold  the  Consul  Licinius  Mutianus  and  eighteen 


t  Mrs.  Boddiiigton*ii  Sketches  from  the  Pyrenees. 

X  Long  ere  the  Romans  used  to  dine, 

jj  Beneath  their  pUaei  mannied  vith  wiae^-'Paiom. 
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other  persons  at  dinner.  There  is  one  at  Con- 
stantinople still  larger.  We  are  told  that  Xerxes, 
when  marching  with  his  army,  in  Phrygia,  halted 
three  days  heside  a  plane  tree  that  excited  his 
admiration  hy  its  enormous  size.  Pausanias  re- 
cords his  visit  to  a  plane  tree  in  Arcadia,  which, 
at  that  time,  was  said  to  he  fifteen  hundred  years 
old.  The  tree  flourishes  luxuriantly  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  where  they  call  it  sycamore. 
An  American  geographer  calls  it  the  king  of  the 
western  forests ;  and  states  that  it  is  the  largest  tree 
Intheirwoods,  rising,  in  the  most  graceful  form,  with 
vast  spreading  lateral  branches,  covered  with  bark 
of  a  brilliant  white.  One  of  their  judges  removed 
the  hollow  trunk  of  a  sycamore,  and  turned  it  into  a 
study,  by  fitting  the  open  top  with  a  roof.  A 
hollow  trunk,  of  still  larger  dimensions,  was  exhi- 
bited, in  New- York,  a  few  years  ago.  It  was 
placed  on  its  side,  and  the  interior,  when  stocked 
with  piano-forte,  sofas,  and  the  other  furniture  of 
a  drawing  room,  would  still  hold  forty  or  fifty 
people. 

The  most  beautiful  tree  in  the  garden,  in  Virgil's 
opinion,  was  the  Pine;  a  tree  beloved,  says  Pro- 
pertius,  by  the  Arcadian  deity. 

The  pipe  of  Pan  to  shepherds, 
Conched  in  the  shadow  of  Ma3nahan  pines, 
Was  passing  sweet. 

The  first  eclogue  of  Theocritus  was  conversed 
under  a  pine.  This  tree  was  likewise  a  great  favou- 
rite with  the  Romans,  and  Italy  is,  at  this  day, 
greatly  adorned  with  its  beauty.  Beckford  narrates 
avisithepaid  to  an  island  near  Venice,  upon  which 
there  was  a  Carthusian  garden.  **  Putting  aside, 
with  my  hands,  the  boughs  of  figs  and  pomegranates, 
I  got  under  an  ancient  bay  tree,  on  the  summit  of 
a  little  knoll,  near  which  several  tall  pines  lift 
themselves  up  to  the  breezes.  I  listened  to  the 
conversation  they  held  with  a  wind  just  flown 
from  Greece,  and  charged,  as  well  as  I  could  un- 
derstand this  airy  language,  with  many  afi^ection- 
ate  remembrances  from  their  relations  on  Mount 
Ida."  A  noble  pine  on  the  Monte  Mario,  at  Rome, 
is  the  subject  of  a  sonnet  by  Wordsworth. 

I  saw,  far  off,  the  dark  top  of  a  pine 
Look  like  a  cloud — a  slender  stem  the  tie 
That  bound  it  to  its  native  earth, — poised  high 
^lid  evening  hues,  along  the  horizon  line. 

It  seems  that  when  the  poet  was  approaching 
the  eternal  city,  its  beautiful  appearance  from  the 
Pincian  height  caught  his  attention;  and  whilst  he 
was  expressing  his  admiration,  he  was  told  that 
his  early  friend,  Sir  George  Beaumont,  had,  some 
years  previously,  paid  the  owner  of  the  tree  a  sum 
of  money,  upon  condition  that  he  would  not  act 
upon  his  known  intention  of  cutting  it  down. 
AUston,  the  American  painter,  delighted  to  recall, 
beyond  the  Atlantic,  his  walks  with  Coleridge 
under  the  pines  of  the  Villa  Borghese  at  Rome, 
telling  his  friends  that  he  was  almost  tempted  to 
dream  that  he  had  once  listened  to  Plato  in  the 
groves  of  Academe.  It  was  leaning  upon  the 
rugged  trunk  of  a  rock-rooted  pine,  that  the  spirit 
of  the  visionary  poet,  Alastor, 

Who  lived,  and  died,  and  sang  in  solitude. 


passed  from  him  after  many  wanderings.  It  was 
for  the  relief  of  Ariel  from  a  cloven  pine,  where 
the  brave  spirit  had  remained  painfully  imprison- 
ed a  dozen  years,  that  Prospero  once  put  on  his 
magic  garment,  and  exercised  hb  *^  so  potent  art." 
Of  all  the  trees  of  the  forest,  it  was  "  the  tallest 
pine  on  Norwegian  hills,"  that  Milton  selects  to 
measure  Satan's  spear.  The  impression  which 
the  Grande  Chartreuse  made  upon  the  imagina- 
tion of  Gray,  was  partly  owing  to  the  forests  of 
pine  that  shed  their  gloom  over  his  path  to  the 
religious  abode.  "  On  one  hand  is  the  rock,  with 
woods  of  pine  trees  hanging  over  head ;  on  the 
other,  a  monstrous  precipice.  Not  a  torrent,  not 
a  cliff  but  is  pregnant  with  religion  and  poetry. 
There  are  certain  scenes  that  would  awe  an  atheist 
into  belief,  without  the  help  of  other  argument. 
One  need  not  have  a  very  fantastic  imagination 
to  see  spirits  there  at  noon  day."  Who  can  have 
forgotten  the  stanzas  in  which  Byron  described  hi? 
love  of  solitude  and  the  sweet  hour  of  twilight  in 
''Ravenna's  immemorial  wood"  of  pine, — the 
evergreen  forest,  which  Boccaccio's  lore  and  Dry- 
den's  lay  had  made  haunted  ground  for  him? 
How  silently  does  the  awful  form  of  Mont  Blanc, 
in  Coleridge's  hymn,  arise  from  forth  its  sUent  sea 
of  pines,  until  it  grows  into  a  real  visible  m&jestj! 
We  are  now  fairly  in  the  country. — Let  us  rest 
a  few  minutes  under  this  Oak,  a  tree  of  respectable 
dimensions ;  and,  whilst  we  are  here,  let  the 
monarch  of  the  woods  be  the  subject  of  onr  con- 
versation. This  is  the  tree  that  we  islanders  have 
chosen  to  represent  us  in  the  vegetable  world; and 
when  we  have  felled  it,  and  constructed  out  of  its 
timber  floating  houses,  it  is  our  representative  all 
round  the  globe.  It  has  been  calculated  that  a 
seventy-four  gun  ship  contains  about  three  thou- 
sand loads  of  timber,  which  would  require  two 
thousand  trees  of  seventy-five  years*  growth.  Now, 
as  not  more  than  forty  oaks,  of  a  load  and  a  half 
of  timber  each,  can  stand  upon  one  acre  of  ground, 
it  follows  that  we  depopulate  fifty  acres  in  taming 
out  a  single  seventy-four.  In  the  univeisitT 
library,  Oxford,  is  an  oaken  chair  made  out  of  the 
ship  in  which  Sir  Francis  Drake  sailed  round  the 
globe ;  and  amongst  Cowley's  poems  will  be  seen 
two  copies  of  verses  upon  this  piece  of  furnitnre. 
We  need  not  remind  you  of  the  reverence  paid  to 
the  oak  by  the  ancient  Britons  and  their  priests; 
nor  that  the  word  Druid  is  thought,  somehow  or 
other,  to  be  connected  with  the  Greek  name  for 
an  oak.  The  Yule  log  was  of  oak.  Under  this 
tree  the  Saxons  held  their  national  meetings;  and, 
at  a  later  period,  Edward  I.  held  a  parliament 
beneath  an  oak  in  Clipstone  Park,  Nottinghanh 
shire.  Many  recollections  and  traditions  crowd 
round  oak  trees.  Some  excite  our  veneration  by 
their  noble  appearance ;  others,  majestic,  though 
in  ruin,  by  the  distance  they  carry  our  thonght"? 
"into  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time;* 
others  by  their  connexion  with  the  famous  per- 
sonages of  former  ages.  Near  Hebron,  in  Pales- 
tine, there  still  exists^  in  a  green  old  age,  though 
with  a  hollow  trunk,  a  prickly  oak,  under  which 
it  is  said  Abraham  ministered  to  the  angeis  of  the 
Lord.     There  is  an  old  oak  in  a  burial-ground 
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attached  to  the  church  of  Yreiot,  France,  the 
trunk  of  which  has  heen  converted  into  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  our  Lady  of  Peace. 

For  length  of  days,  so  much  rcTered,  so  famous  where 

it  stands 
For  two-fold  hallowing,  nature's  oare  and  work  of 

human  hands.* 

The  interior  is  six  or  seven  feet  in  diameter, 
wainscotted  and  paved.  The  top  is  slated  and 
furnished  with  a  little  spire,  that  rises  up  amongst 
the  hranches.  An  inscription,  over  the  entrance, 
informs  the  visiter  that  the  chapel  was  constructed 
by  a  cur6  of  Allowike  in  1696.  To  come  to  our 
own  island^  there  is  the  Hatfield  oak,  under  which 
the  Princess  Elizabeth  was  sitting  when  the  news 
of  her  sister  Mary's  death,  and  her  own  succession 
to  the  throne,  was  brought  to  her.  In  Whittlebury 
Chase,  tradition  points  out  a  tree  where  Elizabeth 
Woodville  waited  for  Edward  TV.,  that  she  might 
petition  for  the  restoration  of  Bradgate  to  her 
family.    He  saw  her,  and  he  loved  ;  but 

Small  joy  had  she  in  being  England's  queen. 

The  oak  of  Elderslie,  that  grows  near  Wallace's 
birth-place,  in  Renfrewshire,  is  the  only  tree  now 
left,  of  several  that  Scotland  once  prided  herself 
upon  as  memorializing  her  hero.  We  have  all 
read,  in  childhood,  of  the  oak  near  Boscobel 
House,  tliat  sheltered  Charles  IL,  after  the  battle 
of  Worcester.  In  the  late  Lord  Grenville's  park, 
at  Dropmore,  there  is  a  young  tree  with  an  inscrip- 
tion, which  informs  the  reader  it  was  raised  from 
an  acorn  of  the  oak  at  Boscobel,  and  placed  and 
cherished  at  that  place  as  a  memorial,  not  of  the 
king's  preservation,  "  but  of  the  re-establishment 
of  the  ancient  and  free  monarchy  of  England,  the 
true  source  of  her  prosperity  and  glory."  A  tree 
in  Epping  Forest  is  known  as  AnneBoleyn's  oak  ; 
and  an  oak  in  Ampthill  Park,  Bedfordshire,  is 
pointed  out  as  a  favourite  tree  of  Catherine  of 
Aragon,  Hemy  VIII.'s  first  wife.  Near  the  vil- 
lage of  Addlestone,  in  Surrey,  is  an  ancient  oak 
which  formerly  marked  the  boundary  of  Windsor 
Forest^  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  Wickliffe 
preached  under  its  shade.  At  one  time,  it  was 
proposed  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  reformer 
beside  it.  Heme's  oak  is  still  "  shown  "  in  Wind- 
sor Park  ;  but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  veritable  tree  no  longer  exists.  The  guides, 
however,  think  that  the  substitute  "  is  so  like 
truth,  'twill  serve  their  turn  as  well."  In  a 
garden  on  the  Janiculum,  Rome,  attached  to  a 
convent  of  Jeronymites,  is  an  oak  known  as 
Tasso's  tree.  It  stands  near  a  fountain,  and  com- 
mands a  splendid  prospect.  The  poet  is  reported 
to  have  frequently  reposed  beneath  it.  He  died 
at  this  convent,  and  his  tomb  is  in  the  church. 
In  one  of  his  letters,  (Lett.  196,)  he  mentions 
having  taken  up  his  abode  at  the  monastery  of 
Saint  Onofrio,  "not  only  because  the  air  was 
recommended  by  the  physicians  more  than  any 
other  part  of  Rome,  but  rather  that  he  might 
begin  from  that  elevated  place,  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  holy  fathers,  his  conversation  with 

*  Wordsworth.    Sequel  to  the  Norman  Doy. 


Heaven,"  Rogers,  in  a  note  to  one  of  his  poems, 
has  alluded,  with  respect,  to  an  ancient  specimen 
of 

Those  trees  religious  onoe,  and  always  green, 
that  stands  on  the  Vatican  Mount.  The  ilex  he 
alludes  to  is  in  a  grove  just  above  the  palace  garden. 
There  is  an  oak  on  the  Stretton  estate  in  Stafford- 
shire, under  which  it  is  asserted  that  Congreve  wrote 
his  "  Old  Bachelor."  The  tree  in  Yardley  Chase, 
which  was  such  a  favourite  with  Cowper,  is  of  a 
very  grotesque  shape.  Though  much  mutilated, 
it  is  still  of  considerable  size.  We  hope  that  the 
inscription  on  it,  ^^  Out  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  the  poet  Cowper,  the  Marquess  of  Northampton 
is  particularly  desirous  of  preserving  this  oak," 
may  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the  relic  hunters 
from  committing  further  depredations.  When  the 
Trojans  attacked  the  Greeks  in  their  intrench- 
ments,  the  gates  were  guarded  by  two  captains, 
descended  from  the  Lapithie,  who  stood  like  oaks 
before  the  tempest,  with  their  wide-spread  roots 
firmly  grasping  the  earth.t  The  reader  will  re- 
member that  it  was 

Under  an  oak,  whose  boughs  were  moss'd  with  age. 

And  high  top  bald  with  £y  antiquity, 
standing  in  the  forest  of  Ardcn,  that  Orlando  found 
his  brother  asleep,  and  about  to  be  attacked  by  a 
lioness.  The  poets,  *'  amongst  the  many  motions 
of  their  minds,"  have  sometimes  chosen  to  con- 
jure a  voice  into  the  oak,  and  make  it  tell  us 
what  it  had  seen  in  the  days  of  its  youth.  There 
is  a  Danish  song,  in  which  a  venerable  tree,  in 
the  manner  of  other  ancient  people,  dreams  out 
an  old  story  to  the  wind, — 

Three  hundred  years  my  top  I  have  raised, 
Three  hundred  years  1  have  sadly  gazed 
0*er  rushing  rivers  and  meadows  green. 
Tennyson,  too,  has  heard  an  oak  speak. 

Stay  yet  a  few  minutes  ;  there  is  another  tree, 
half  way  down  the  glade  on  your  right,  that 
suggests  some  remembrances  :  it  is  the  Lime,  **  at 
dewy  eve  diffusing  odours."  Although  very 
generally  scattered  throughout  England,  it  has 
been  doubted  whether  this  tree  is  indigenous  with 
us.  It  has  a  rapid  growth,  and  takes  an  elegant 
appearance,  so  that  it  is  much  used,  both  here  and 
on  the  continent,  for  ornamental  purposes.  The 
handsomest  street  in  Berlin  is  called  Unter  den 
Linden^  from  the  trees  with  which  it  is  lined. 
The  Swedish  naturalist  is  said  to  have  derived  his 
family  name,  Von  Linn6,  (Latinized  into  Lin- 
nseus,)  from  a  lime  tree.  One  of  these  trees  over- 
shadows the  poet  I^opstock's  grave  at  Hamburg. 
We  remember  to  have  seen,  amongst  a  collection 
of  etchings  by  German  artiste,  illu3trating  some 
of  their  ballad  poetry,  the  body  of  a  warrior 
stretched  in  a  tree  beside  a  female  figure,  the 
counten^ce  of  which  was  expressive  of  intense 
sorrow.  The  design  was  very  beautiful  in  its 
pathos,  and  seemed  to  represent  one  of  'Hhe 
moumfullest  tales  that  ever  ear  had  heard." 

She  sat  within  the  Linden, 

Her  dead  friend  near  her  lying; 

Embalm'd  upon  his  bier  he  lay, 
In  single  fight  with  Orilns  dying. 

t  Iliad,  b.lu'. 
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One  of  the  oldest  of  existing  lime  trees  is  that 
planted  in  1476  in  the  Place  des  Tillenls,  Frihurg, 
in  Switzerland,  to  commemorate  the  victory  of 
Morat,  where  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy  was 
signally  defeated.  The  messenger  who  hronght 
the  news  to  the  town  carried  a  lime  branch  in  his 
hand,  and  hence  the  choice  of  a  tree.  It  is  now 
in  a  state  of  decay,  though  great  pains  are  taken 
to  preserve  it.  Its  lower  branches  rest  on  a 
wooden  frame  supported  by  pillars,  and  there  are 
seats  round  it.  The  ossuaiy  formed  of  Burgun- 
dian  bones,  gathered  from  the  battle-field,  was 
remored  by  the  French  in  1798.  Near  the  en- 
trance of  the  Tillage  of  Trons,  in  the  Grisons,  is 
another  ancient  lime,  supposed  to  be  about  six 
hundred  years  old.  It  was  under  this  tree,  in  the 
year  1424,  that  the  peasants  of  the  Canton,  and 
the  nobles  favourable  to  their  cause,  ratified  a 
compact  called  the  Gray  League,  from  the  colour 
either  of  the  dress  or  beards  of  the  peasants.  The 
trunk  is  now  hoUow  and  cloven.  When  the 
Tillage  of  Helmbundt,  in  Wirtembeig,  was  burnt 
down  in  1226,  it  was  rebuilt  three  years  after- 
wards in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  lime,  and  took 
the  name  of  Neustadt  an  der  Linden.  An  old 
poem  of  1408  mentions  that  its  branches  were 
supported  by  sixty-seven  columns.  Evelyn,  who 
has  described  the  tree,  states,  that  the  columns 
were  eighty-two,  and  in  1831  they  had  increased 
to  one  hundred  and  six.  Its  branches  are  widely 
spread ;  one  of  them  extends  horizontally  more 
than  a  hundred  feet,  and  five  or  six  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  trunk  is  nearly  thirty-six  feet  in 
circumference.  In  the  early  times  of  the  Refor- 
mation,  when  the  preachers  of  the  new  faith,  like 
their  founder,  had  not  a  house  where  they  could 
instruct  the  people,  it  was  usual  to  place  them- 
selves under  a  tree;  and  there  are  many  now 
standing  called  gospel  trees.  In  the  churchyard 
at  Husum,  in  Schleswig,  there  stood  two  lime 
trees  that  bore  the  name  of  mother  and  daughter. 
Under  the  largest,  Hermann  Tast,  a  papal  vicar, 
used  to  preach  when  he  had  become  a  convert  to 
Luther's  opinions.  His  hearers  armed  themselves 
to  escort  him  to  and  from  the  place  of  meeting. 
At  Goslar,  in  Hanover,  the  new  doctrines  were  first 
preached  in  a  church  in  the  suburbs.  When  that 
was  closed  by  force,  they  were  proclaimed  on  a 
neighbouring  plain  covered  with  lime  trees,  whence 
the  disciples  were  named  Linden-bruder, — ^brothers 
of  the  lime  tree.    Now  we  may  push  forward. 

The  tree  which  we  call  the  Sycamore  tree  is  in 
&ct  a  maple ;  the  true  sycamore  is  a  species  of 
fig  found  in  Egypt.  Although  introduced  here 
not  much  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  it 
has  become  common  amongst  us.  The  homesteads 
of  the  lovely  valleys  in  the  north  of  England  are 
overshadowed  by  this  tree.  Wordsworth,  in  giving 
us  a  prose  sketch  of  a  mountain  cottage  in  the  Lake 
district,  does  not  forget  the  *^  cluster  of  embower- 
ing sycamores  for  summer  shade ; "  and  Wilson 
has  drawn  a  simUar  scene  with  such  force,  that  it 
rises  to  the  eye  with  all  the  life  of  nature.  "  Where 
the  sedgy  brink  of  the  lake  or  tarn  circles  into  a 
lone  bay,  with  a  low  hill  of  coppice  wood  on  one 
Bide,  and  a  few  tall  pines  on  the  othei^no,  it  is  a 


grove  of  tyeamoret^^iheref  about  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  water,  and  about  ten  above  its  oidinarj 
level,  peeps  out  from  its  cheerful  seclunon  that 
prettiest  of  all  hamlets,  Braithwaite  Fold."  In 
reviewing  those  pictures  in  which  the  poeta  hare 
planted  the  tree  to  which  we  allude^  we  cannot 
omit 

That  Bjoamore  which  annually  holds 
WitUn  its  shade,  IS  in  a  stately  tent, 
On  all  sides  open  to  the  fanning  breeie, 
A  grave  assemblage,  seated  while  they  ihear 
The  fleece-enoomber'd  flock. 

Or  that  fountain  o'ercanopied  by  the  aged  brancbei 
of  a  sycamore, 

oft  musical  with  bees— 
Such  tents  the  patriarchs  loved ! 

which  Coleridge  discovered  on  a  heath,  sending  up 
its  cold  waters  with  soft  and  even  pulse.  Or  that 
spot  in  the  King  of  Navarre's  park,  where  Boyet 

Did  think  to  close  his  eyes  some  half  sa  hour, 
Under  the  cool  shade  of  a  syoamorei 

when  he  was  disturbed  by  the  king  and  his  lords 
disguised  as  Muscovites,  who  went  thither  to  7^ 
hearse  their  parts  before  they  appeared  to  the 
Princess  of  France  and  her  ladies. 

When  Apollo  adopted  the  Laurel,  through  lore 
of  the  metamorphosed  Daphne,  the  victor's  oaken 
wreath  was  changed  for  one  from  this  tree— 

The  lanrel,  meed  of  mighty  conqnerors. 
Phoebus  himself  is  painted  with  a  crown  of  it 
about  his  head ;  and  hence  his  disciples,  the  poeti, 
have  ever  gone  laurelled.  "  It  is  the  badge  that  I 
do  wear,'*  said  Spenser.  **I  see  thy  templw 
crowned  with  Phoebus'  rites,"  said  John  Selden  to 
Michael  Drayton.  Petrarch,  in  one  of  those  m^ 
dious  tears  with  which  he  watered  the  tree  that 
heart  his  ladj^s  natne,  has  these  lines  :— 

Arbor  vittoriosa  e  trionfkley 
Onor  d'Imperadori  e  di  Poeti; 
Qaanti  m'hai  fktto  di  doglioei  e  lieti 
In  questa  breve  mia  vita  mortale  1 

In  England,  we  have  a  poet  who  is  qwcially 
kmreatue.  The  word  bachelor,  meamng  a  single 
man,  comes  from  the  university,  where  it  signi^a 
a  degree,  because,  in  ancient  times,  those  who 
attained  it  were  baoca  laureati, — distinguished  by 
the  laurel  berry.  In  *  verse,  it  is  frequently 
entwined,  as  it  was  on  the  temples  of  those  Roman 
conquerors  that  gained  a  victory  without  Uood- 
shed,  with  another  evergreen,  the  Myrtle^  s  tiee 
sacred  to  Venus. 

Yet  once  more,  O  ye  laurels,  and  onee  wnt > 
Ye  myrtles  brown. 

And,  in  the  great  poem  of  Milton's  master,  we  sk 
told  of  a  dainty  place. 

Planted  with  myrtle  trees  and  laarels  green, 
In  which  the  birds  sang  many  a  lovely  lay. 

Perhaps  it  was  to  show  her  love  in  her  hate  that 
the  enchantress,  Alcina,  converted  the  paladio, 
Astolpho,  after  she  had  stolen  him  away  from  his 
knightly  companions  on  a  whale's  back,  into  s 
myrtle  tree,  npon  the  island  to  which  Rogero  was 
borne  by  the  hippogriff.* 
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Orid  tells  ns  that  Apollo  bestowed  upon  the 
laurel  the  priyilege  of  being  sectiie  from  lightning ; 
and  innumerable  passages  amongst  the  old  poets 
allude  to  the  superstition  which  later  times  adopted, 
that  the  bay  was  a  charm  against  the  thunder 
stroke.  "The  virgin  bays,"  says  Ford,  in  his 
"Broken  Heart," 

The  yirgin  bays  rHaII  not  withstand  the  lightning, 
With  a  more  careless  danger^  than  my  constancy    ' 
The  ftill  of  thy  relation. 

And  in  a  laudatory  poem  addressed  to  William 
Browne  by  John  Selden,  his  muse  prays  that 

His  readers  be  with  rose  and  myrtle  crowned  I 
No  willow  toach  them.    As  his  bays  are  f^ee 
From  wrong  of  bolts,  so  may  their  chaplets  be  ! 

Byron,  in  "  Childe  Harold,'*  says  that  the  light- 
ning was  not  unjust  when  it  melted  the  iron 
crown  of  laurel  upon  Ariosto's  bust  at  Ferrara, 
because  the  true  wreath  which  glory  twines,  **  is 
of  the  tree  no  bolt  of  thunder  cleaves.''  Other 
instances  may  be  found  in  Brand  s  **  Popular 
Antiquities,"  where  we  learn  that,  at  one  time,  it 
was  the  custom  to  wear  twigs  of  bay  at  weddings. 
When  Wordsworth  removed  to  the  house  he  now 
occupies  on  Rydal  Mount,  there  were  a  number 
of  these  trees  in  the  grounds ;  and  he  alludes  to 
the  fact  in  the  following  lines  : — 

Rydalian  laurels,  that  have  grown 
And  spread,  as  if  ye  knew  the  days  might  come 
When  ye  would  shelter,  in  a  happy  home, 
On  this  fair  monnt,  a  poet  of  your  own; 
One  who  ne'er  ventured  for  a  Delphio  crown. 
To  sue  the  god,  but,haimting  your  green  shade 
All  seasons  through,  is  humbly  pleased  to  braid 
Ground  flowers  beneath  your  guardianship  self-sown. 

We  have  recently  had  occasion  to  name  the 
Willow.  Who  does  not  call  up,  at  the  mention  of 
this  tree,  the  figure  of  the  lost  Ophelia  and  her 
fantastic  garlands? 

There  is  a  willow  grows  askant  the  brook. 
That  shows  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy  stream. 

When  clambering  to  hang  her  coronet  of  weeds 
upon  a  pendent  bough,  she  fell  into  the  brook,  and 
there  sank  to  death.  The  willow  was  accounted  a 
badge  of  mourning,  and  especially  of  those  unfortu- 
nate in  love.  **  Thou  art,  to  all  lost  love,  the  best, 
the  only  true  plant  found,"  says  Herrick,  in  some 
^  lines  addressed  to  this  tree.  The  weeping  willow 
(salix  Bahyloniea)  was  introduced  into  England 
during  the  last  century.  The  first  specimen  was 
brought  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  where 
the  tree  abounds.  It  was  upon  this  graceful 
shrub  that  the  Israelites  ''  hanged  their  harps  ; " 
for  how  could  they  "  sing  the  Lord's  song  in  the 
land  of  a  stranger  ?"  The  late  Lord  Wellesley  had 
a  tree  in  his  grounds  near  Windsor,  upon  which 
he  wrote  some  pleasing  Latin  lines,  in  his  eightieth 
year,  and  then  translated  them  into  English  verse  : 

Dishevelled,  mournful,  beauteous  type  of  grief. 
That  seems  in  tears  to  bend  o'er  Thames'  tide, 
And  still  to  rue  the  day  when  Babel's  chief, 
High  on  thy  parent  stream  enthroned  in  pride. 
Beheld  upon  thy  melancholy  boughs 
The  harps  unstrung  of  Israel's  captive  band. 

We  have  not  much  to  say  about  the  Birch  ;  and 
jet  we  cannot  pass  it  by,  for  we  have  sweet  recol- 


lections  connected  with  the  tree,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  Bums  and  Aberfeldie,  Shenstone,  and  the 
birchen  tree  that  grew  in  his  **  village,  marked 
by  little  spire,"  but  because  its  delicately-pencilled 
branches  wave  fair  in  dreams  of  northern  glens, 
and  its  pinky  silver  bark,  and  aromatic  odour, 
("  the  birch  tree  weeps  in  fragrant  balm,"*)  come 
strongly  before  our  fancy,  along  with  bloom- 
ing heather,  and  clear  streams  and  mountain 
breezes.  It  is  a  remembrance  of  ours,  my  friend ! 
with  which  we  sometimes  sweeten  the  smoky 
atmosphere  of  yonder  great  city,  that  of  the 
birches  standing  at  one  comer  of  the  old  bridge, 
there  where  the  river  runs  with  many  a  whirl  and 
wimple  amongst  woodland  lawns,  not  far  from 
the  aged  hall,  and  where  a  distant  scar  tums  its 
weather-beaten  face  to  the  rising  sun.  And  there 
is  another  tree,  not  far  distant,  whose  branches 
hang  as  gracefully  downwards  as  the  ringlets  of 
the  fairest  damosel  in  the  land.  It  grows  in 
a  comer,  (you  know  it  well,)  of  Sizergh  wood, 
where  the  road  strikes  off  to  cross  the  hill. 
Truly  has  Coleridge  styled  the  weepmg  birch 
'*  most  beautiful  of  forest  trees,  the  lady  of  the 
woods."  Wilson,  with  a  felicitous  pencil,  has 
painted  *'  a  nook  overshadowed  with  a  birk  tree," 
the  study  for  which  he  found  somewhere  in  West- 
moreland. Our  readers,  we  are  sure,  will  thank 
us  for  copying  it.  *^  A  nook  o'ershadowed  by  a 
birk  tree,  itseU?  a  bower,  a  weeping  birch,  as  it  is 
called ;  but  it  sheds  no  tears  but  tears  of  dew 
or  rain-drops,  and  not  in  sadness  but  in  joy, — ^the 
joyful  sense  of  its  own  beauty ;  lets  fall  its  rich 
tresses,  dishevelled,  you  would  say,  were  it  not 
that  they  all  hang  orderly  in  the  cahn,  and  orderly 
wave  in  the  wind,— calm  and  wind  alike  delighting 
in  their  delicate  grace  and  pensile  elegance.  The 
river  was  within  a  few  yards  of  our  stance,  flow- 
ing, but  scarcely  seen  to  flow,  so  gently  did  the 
stoneless  banks  dip  down  to  enclose  the  water  in  a 
circular  pool,  to  which  there  appeared  neither 
inlet  nor  outlet,  a  perfect  picture  of  peace." 

You  see  that  eminence  before  us,  crowned  with  a 
'*  noble  cloud  of  trees,"  to  use  old  Aubrey's  phrase. 
Those  are  Beeches,-— a  tree  that  figures  in  the 
verses  of  the  Romans.  The  commencing  line  of  a 
book  that  little  Latiners  open,  for  the  first  time,  with 
some  tremors,  is  addressed  to  a  swain,  lying  *'  sub 
tegmine  patul»  /a^'."  In  Petrarch's  exquisite 
poem,  "  The  Triumph  of  Death,"  a  vision  of  his 
beloved  Laura  came  to  him  in  sleep,  and  led  him 
to  the  banks  of  a  stream,  where  the  two  sat  down 
under  the  shade  of  a  laurel  and  a  heeeh^  and  she 
spake  to  him  in  such  wise,  that  the  sting  of  all  his 
past  sufferings,  on  her  account,  was  taken  away. 
What  a  delicious  strain  is  poured  out  by  the  lover, 
when  waiting  for  his  mistress,  within  a  leafy  tent  of 
Beech,  the  place  whither  her  eyes  had  directed  him 
by  a  fair  speechless  message !  The  German  version 
of  the  strain  you  may  find  in  the  *'  Geheimniss" 
of  Schiller.  The  beech  grows  with  great  luxuri- 
ance in  the  south  of  England.  Some  of  the 
beeches  yet  standing  at  Penshurst  have  heard 
Waller  lamenting  the  obduracy  of   Sacharisea. 

•  LadyofthelAke. 
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He  has  told  us  that  he  was  accastomed  to  report 
his  flame  to  them ;  and,  in  the  exaggeration  of  his 
passion,  he  desired  them  to  tell  her,  that  if  they 
all  fed  one  fire,  it  would  not  equal  the  hundredth 
part  of  that  which  her  eyes  had  kindled  in  his 
heart.  The  new  forest  in  Hampshire  has  some 
fine  trees ;  and  the  heech-capt  hills  of  Wins- 
lade,  in  the  same  county,  are  mentioned  in 
one  of  Thomas  Warton's  sonnets.  The  heeches 
of  Burnham,  in  Berkshire,  are  celebrated  the 
country  round.  Gray  tells  Walpole  how  he  used 
to  seat  himself  at  the  foot  of  one  of  these  trees, 
(they  are  near  Stoke  Pogis,)  and  there  grow  to  the 
trunk  for  a  whole  morning,  reading  Virgil  and 
Horace  aloud. 

But  it  is  time  to  draw  this  desultory  conversa- 
tion to  a  close,  for  the  present  at  least ;  and  can 
we  more  appropriately  withdraw  from  the  subject 
than  with  a  reference  to  the  trees  in  which  man 
has  fancied  that  Nature  sympathizes  with  his 
affliction, — ^the  Yew  and  the  Cypress? 

The  uncomfortable  shade 

Of  the  black  yew's  unlucky  green, 

is  frequently  seen  cooling  the  noon-day  sun  in 
our  church-yards;  and  the  chronicler  of  each 
parish  in  the  two  kingdoms,  commonly  points  out 
one  of  these  trees  to  the  admiration  of  every  other. 
It  is  a  tree  of  very  slow  growth,  and  naturalists 
have  attributed  to  some  specimens  a  wondrous 
weight  of  years,  making  us  shudder  to  think  of 
the  wickedness  they  have  lived  through.  The 
age  of  the  yews  by  Fountains  Abbey  has  been 
computed  at  more  than  twelve  hundred  yeai-s! 
Nay,  the  age  of  the  yew  at  Fortingal,  amongst  the 
Grampians,  has  been  reckoned  to  be  twenty-five 
centuries.  Its  heart  is  gone,  else  one  might  have 
thought  it  must  by  this  time  have  turned  to  stone. 
The  Ankerwyke  yew,  near  Staines,  is  a  mere 
youth  in  comparison;  only  a  thousand  years  old, 
more  or  less.  The  yew  which  is  "the  pride  of 
Lorton  Vale,"  has  been  immortalized  by  Words- 
worth: immortalized  did  we  say?  we  recall  the 
word.  Considering  the  chances  and  changes  that 
befall  man  and  his  works,  ay,  and  the  very 
language  he  uses,  who  knows  that  the  Loi*ton 
yew  may  not  outlive  even  the  memory  of  Words- 
worth !  It  is  not  probable,  thank  Heaven,  but  it 
is  possible. 

Worthier  still  of  note, 
Are  those  fraternal  four  of  Borrowdale, 
Joined  in  one  solemn  and  capacious  grove. 

Before  the  use  of  gunpowder,  the  yew  was  in 
request  for  bows,  and  statutes  were  passed  to  pro- 
tect the  tree  from  wasteful  expenditure.  However, 
it  seems  that  the  most  valuable  wood  was  brought 
from  abroad ;  it  is  called  "  outlandish  yew,"  in  the 
Bowyers'  act.  No  one  seems  to  know  accurately 
how  it  happened  that  the  yew  has  crept  into  the 
vicinity  of  churches,  and  the  society  of  graves,  nor 
why  it  was  made  a  funeral  plant,  and  an  emblem 
of  death.  From  the  old  plain  song  which  Cesario 
sings  in  "  Twelfth  Night,"  it  seems  to  have  been 
customary  to  place  yew  in  the  shroud.  In  that 
song  is  the  wish  to  be  laid  in  "  sad  cypress."  There 
is  a  cypress  near  Shiraz,  that  grows  over  the  grave 
of  Hafiz,  the  Persian  nightingale,  with  some  of 


whose  notes  Sir  William  Jones  made  us  acquainted ; 
and  it  is  thought  the  tree  was  planted  by  the  poet 
himself.  The  traveller  from  the  Lago  Maggiore  to 
Milan,  passes  one  of  these  mournful  trees,  that  has 
the  reputation  of  great  age.  An  antiquary  states 
there  are  credible  documents  extant  to  show  that 
it  was  a  tree  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cesar;  at  that 
rate  it  is  older  than  our  religion.  It  is  a  fine 
tree  rising  to  a  height  of  more  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet.  It  is  said  to  have  received  a 
blow  from  the  sword  of  Francis  I.,  when  frenzied 
with  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Pavia.  It  rests  upon 
better  authority,  that  Napoleon  ordered  a  deviatioo 
of  the  Simplon  road  in  order  that  the  tree  might 
be  spared. 

We  have  lingered  a  long  time  in  the  woods,  but 
if  you  are  one  td  whom  the  poets  are  dear,  you 
will  not  think  the  hours  altogether  lost.  A  few 
things  may  yet  be  said  as  we  return  homewards. 
Without  trees,  think  what  the  country  would  be : 
Shorn  of  its  love-locks,  who  would  be  anxious  to 
woo  its  company  ?  Now,  whatever  be  our  mool, 
we  have  scenery  to  match  it :  L* Allegro  paces  by 
the  side  of  hedgerow  elms,  whilst  U  Penserososeeb 
the  brown  shades  of  pine  and  monumental  oak. 
The  impressions  we  take  of  a  country,  referring 
solely  to  its  external  appearance,  depend  ven' 
greatly  on  the  trees  that  clothe  its  face.  In  Eng- 
land, where  there  is  little  wood  but  what  has  been 
deliberately  selected,  the  pleasant  fields  lightly 
fringed  with  foliage,  or  lying  like  lawns  amongst 
the  groves,  the  trees  themselves,  too,  being  gene- 
rally of  the  most  ornamental  kind,  give  it  an  open 
trim  garden  character.  In  countries  where  the 
native  forests  continue  to  flourish  in  their  wildnes 
in  spite  of  man,  there  we  see  a  deeper  cast  on 
nature's  countenance.  The  vast  forests  of  Oregon, 
gloomy  almost  to  sullenness,  are  principally 
formed  by  the  Douglas  Spruce,  the  trunk  of  which 
is  often  thirty-six  feet  in  circumference,  at  the 
height  of  a  tall  man  from  the  ground.  This 
stately  evergreen  reaches  an  altitude  of  two  hm- 
dred  and  thirty  feet,  one  hundred  and  twenty  of 
which  consist  of  a  clean  trunk  undisturbed  by  a 
branch.  Travellei's  among  the  mountains  cf 
Upper  California,  inform  us  of  the  peculiar,  the 
awful  appearance  communicated  to  the  country 
by  the  American  cypress,  which  sometimes  attains  # 
the  enormous  height  of  three  hundred  feet.  "The 
character  of  a  forest,  (says  Inglis,  a  traveller  whose 
pen  described  scenery  with  feeling  and  eneig}',) 
varies  essentially  with  the  trees  that  compose  it. 
Some  are  of  a  more  sombre,  others  of  a  gaycf 
character:  though  I  have  no  doubt  that  associa- 
tions with  the  country  where  the  traveller 
journeys,  have  some  influence  on  this  distinction. 
A  traveller  in  France  can  scarcely  admit  thr 
feeling  of  sadness,  it  is  so  opposite  to  the  character 
of  the  people,  and  the  general  aspect  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  in  place  of  gloomy  images  being  createu 
by  the  deep  shades  of  Fontainbleau,  we  listen 
rather  for  the  huntsman's  bugle,  and  almost  ex- 
pect to  see  issuing  from  a  forest  glade,  a  gay  anJ 
courtly  company  of  knights  and  dames,  ^ 
prancing  steeds  and  ambling  palfreys.  But  m 
the  North  of  Germany,  and  throughout  Sciadi* 
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navia,  the  only  associations  that  the  traveller  can 
have,  are  calculated  to  add  to  the  solemn  impres- 
sion which  the  dark  hue  of  the  forests  would  of 
itself  create.  In  place  of  recollections  of  Jeune 
Henri  and  Gabriel,  and  the  long  line  of  cayalier 
monarchs,  whose  feats  in  gallantry  even  rival  each 
other,  and  who  ruled  equally  in  the  forest  and  in 
the  field,  we  have  only  the  dim  knowledge  of 
mysterious  rites,  and  the  wild  and  monstrous 
traditions  that  people  the  solitudes  of  the  north." 
We  believe  it  was  Inglis  who  first  directed  the 
attention  of  our  holiday  travellers  to  Norway, 
and  no  one  has  better  described  the  peculiarity  of 
its  scenery.  He  notices  the  absence  of  birds  from 
the  woods,  as  aiding  the  sombre  impressions  of  a 
traveller.  Dieffenbach,  in  his  book  on  New 
Zealand,  mentions  that  the  woods  of  those  islands 
are  nearly  uninhabited  by  the  smaller  race  of  the 
feathered  creation. 

Umbrosam  nemos  quo  non  admittitnr  ales.* 

Nice  observers  of  nature  have  remarked  the 
variety  of  tones  yielded  by  trees  when  played 
upon  by  the  wind.  Mrs.  Hemans  once  asked 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  if  he  had  not  noticed  that 
every  tree  gives  out  its  peculiar  sound.  "  Yes," 
said  he,  ''I  have;  and  I  think  something 
might  be  done  by  the  union  of  poetry  and  music, 
to  imitate  those  voices,  giving  a  different  measure 
to  the  oak,  the  pine,  the  willow,"  &c.  There  is  a 
Highland  air  of  somewhat  similar  character,  called 
the  "  Notes  of  the  Sea  Birds."  In  Henry  Taylor's 
drama,  "  Edwin  the  Fair,"  there  are  some  pleasing 
lines,  where  the  wind  is  feigned  to  feel  the  want  of 
a  voice,  and  to  woo  the  trees  to  give  him  one.  He 
applied  to  several :  but  the  wanderer  rested  with 
the  pine,  because  her  voice  was  constant^  soft,  and 
lowly  deep;  and  he  welcomed  in  her  a  mild  memo- 
rial of  the  ocean  cave,  his  birth-place.  There  is  a 
fine  description  of  a  storm  in  **  Coningsby,"  where 

*  ClandiNi  de  Nupt.  Hon.  et  Mar. 


sylvan  language  is  made  to  swell  the  diapason  of 
the  tempest.  *'  The  wind  howled ;  the  branches  of 
the  foxiest  stirred,  and  sent  forth  sounds  like  an 
incantation.  Soon  might  be  distinguished  the 
various  voices  of  the  mighty  trees,  as  they  ex- 
pressed  their  terror  or  their  agony.  The  oak 
roared,  the  beech  shrieked,  the  elm  sent  forth  its 
long  deep  groan;  while  ever  and  anon  amid  a 
momentary  pause,  the  passion  of  the  ash  was 
heard  in  moans  of  thrilling  anguish."  What  a 
contrast  to  a  living  forest,  moving  and  vocable  in 
every  breeze,  is  that  remarkable  spectacle,  the 
petrified  forest  near  Cairo  !  The  traveller  having 
passed  the  tombs  of  the  Caliphs,  just  beyond  the 
gates  of  the  cit}',  proceeds  southward  across  the 
Desert  to  Suez ;  and  having  journeyed  for  some 
miles  up  a  low  barren  valley,  covered  with  sand, 
gravel,  and  sea  shells,  fresh  as  if  the  tide  had  re- 
tired but  yesterday,  he  crosses  a  range  of  sand 
hills.  The  scene  is  described  as  being  beyond 
conception  singular  and  desolate.  Fragments  of 
trees,  all  converted  to  stone,  ring  like  iron  at  the 
stroke  of  his  horse's  hoof,  and  extend  in  the  form 
of  a  decayed  prostrate  forest,  for  miles  and  miles. 
The  petrifaction  is  of  a  dark  brown  hue;  the 
pieces  vary  in  size  from  one  foot  to  fifteen  in 
length,  and  from  half  a  foot  to  three  feet  in  thick- 
ness. They  are  scattered  so  thickly,  that  an 
Egyptian  donkey  can  hardly  thread  his  way 
amongst  them.  The  whole  has  an  appearance  so 
natural,  that  in  Scotland  or  Ireland  it  might  bo 
passed  without  remark  as  an  enormous  drained 
bog,  in  which  the  exhumed  trees  lay  rotting  in  the 
sun.  The  roots  and  rudiments  of  the  branches  are 
often  perfect,  and  even  the  worm-holes  eaten  under 
the  bark  may  be  detected.  Although  the  trees 
are  so  completely  silicified  as  to  scratch  glass,  and 
to  be  capable  of  receiving  the  highest  polish,  yet 
the  most  delicate  sap  vessels,  and  the  finest  por- 
tions of  the  centre  of  the  wood,  are  perfectly 
preserved,  and  bear  the  examination  of  the 
strongest  magnifiers. 


THE  FIELD  OF   MORAT. 


The  morning  sun  was  shining  o*er 

The  small  but  patriot  band, 
Whose  banners  gleam'd  right  merrily 

On  Morat*s  bloodless  strand; 
When  thunder-like  there  rose  a  shout. 

Loud-bursting  to  the  sky, — 
^  For  freedom  and  our  mountain-homes 

We'll  conquer,  or  we'll  die  !" 

As  fiercely  sweeps  the  wild  siroc 

O'er  Syria's  burning  plain, 
So  charge  the  Swiss  in  serried  files. 

Retiring,  charge  again  I 
In  Tain,  Duke  Charles,  thy  war-spears  clash, 

Thy  banners  flaunt  the  sky : 
Yon  patriot  band  no  power  can  crush — 

They  fight  for  liberty  I 


The  mom  had  seen  a  stranger  host 

In  numberless  array; 
The  evening  sun  was  sinking  low, 

And  all  had  pass'd  away. 
The  numerous,  but  now  grass-clad  piles, 

To  distant  times  shall  tell. 
How  onoe,  on  Morat*B  fated  plain, 

The  stranger  tyrants  fell. 

Time,  the  resistless  enemy, 

The  parent  of  decay. 
The  memory  of  other  fields 

May  haply  blot  away; 
But,  Morat,  still  thy  glorious  fight 

Shall  unforgotten  be, — 
The  watch- word  of  the  patriot. 

The  glory  of  the  free  I  S.  D. 
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THE  BELLE. 

I  The  following  if  intended  mm  m  series  of  sketches  of  but  a  small  portion  of  such  sceneiy  and  customs  as  fell  vixkr  the 
writer's  notice  at  Oporto  and  its  neighbourhood,  some  years  since,  and  of  which  the  recollections  are  now  reriTed  sad  con- 
firmed by  a  Tisit  to  the  same  quarter.  Of  the  few  ineidents  recorded,  there  are  probably  none  which  are  not  true ;  asd  of  Ui« 
oharaoters,  nerhaps  no  feature  which  was  not  taken  from  the  life,  somewhere  or  other,  though  not  among  th«se  pstticQlAr 
scenes ;  witn  one  exception,  which  is  noted  in  its  place.  (Characters  and  incidents  are  so  intermingled  and  tiaaspoeed  from 
their  original  relations,  though,  It  is  hoped,  without  violation  either  of  fact  or  probability,  that  scandal  itself  must  be  un- 
usually ingenious  if  it  find  a  single  line  whieh  can  be  offeasivelj  ap]>lied  to  any  individual.  This  is  neither  a  botcI  dot  a 
romance,  and  least  of  all  a  satire.  Thus  much  the  writer  premises,  in  order  that  "  The  Belle**  may  not  be  reprosd«d  for 
raising  expectations  which  are  not  realized,  nor  for  indulging  in  personal  freedoms,  which  have  been  carefully  avoided.] 
Tke  Fox  J  near  Oporio. 


In  the  autumn  of  1835,  a  steamfihip,  bound  for 
Portugal  with  passengers  from  Falmouth,  after 
encountering  some  heavy  seas  in  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay, was  **  making  short  miles"  in  latitude  45, 
when  at  daybreak   the    appearance  of   sereral 
gannets,  willocks,  and  sea-parrots,  prepared  the 
crew  for  the  welcome  cry  of  land,  which  greeted 
them  soon  after  sunrise.     Most  of  the  passengers 
remained  aU  day  on  deck,  eagerly  gazing  on  the 
bold  and  picturesque  headlands  and  rocks,  as  the 
vessel  ran  down  the  coast  of  Galicia.     Before  sun- 
set, they  were  off  Vigo ;  and  after  a  few  hours 
more,  they  stood  off  St.  John  Da  Fw^  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour  of  Oporto,  and  beat  about 
all  night  in  a  pitching  sea.     On  the  following 
morning,  the  scene  was  enliyened  by  the  yiew  of 
several  merchant  vessels  from  England,  Newfound- 
land, and  other  quarters,  which  had  been  for  some 
days  lingering  off  the  capricious  bar  of  Oporto, 
and  were  still  wearing  and  tacking  about,  under 
a  brisk  breeze,  unable  to  get  into  the  river.    Num- 
bers of  Portuguese  fishing-boats,  and  little  barks, 
and  yachts,  and  schooners,  some  few  at  anchor, 
and  dancing  on  their  cables,  but  most  of  them 
scudding  hither  and  thither  over  a  green  and 
foaming  sea,  added  to  the  animation  of  the  scene. 
Two  fine  idiips  from    South  America,  heavily 
laden,  one  from  Maranham  and  one  from  Para, 
were  looming  in  the  distance.    The  land  prospect 
was  also  striking,  especially  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Douro,  where  the  suburb  of  Massarellos,  and 
the  villas  and  gardens  above  it,  and  part  of  the 
city  of  Porto,  overtopped  by  the  taU  tower  of  the 
church  of   ^e  Clerigos,  formed  a  rich  picture, 
with  a  background  of  remote  hills.     The  people 
on  board  the  steamer  were  anxiously  expecting  a 
pilot,  and  a  signal  from  the  little  castle  of  the 
Foz.    A  pilot  came  off,  and  gave  them  hopes  of 
speedy  admission ;  but  they  soon  had  the  mortifi- 
cation to  be  warned  off  by  a  gun  from  the  castle ; 
for  the  bar  was  still  impracticable.    The  wind, 
however,  somewhat  abated,  and  the  steamer  an- 
chored off  the  village  of  Foz,  consoled  through 
the  night  by  the  proximity  of  the  revolving  bur- 
ners of  Our  Lady  of  the  Light.    At  noon  next 
day,  the  wind  came  round  from  the  north,  the 
tide  served,  the  red  signal-flag  was  hoisted  from 
the  castle,  and  the  pilot  of  the  steamer  lost  no 
time  in  taking  the  lead  of  the  little  fleet  of  vessels 
and  small  craft  that  now  bore  up  merrily  for  the 
bar.     It  was  pleasant  to  see  that  smoking  and 
tremulous  machine,  followed  by  white  sail  after 
Ban,  before  a  stirring  breeze,  and  under  a  glorious 
sunny    sky,    making    way    with    courage    and 
caution  between  the  rocky  shores,  over  movable 


sands,  while  guns  from  the  fort  were  fiequentlr, 
and  perhaps  over  busily,  fired,  to  warn  the  crowd- 
ing vessels  not  to  press  too  closely  on  each  other. 
They  were  surrounded  by  sharp-prowed  boats, 
filled  with  the  dusky  Portuguese  boatmen,  watch- 
ful to  give  aid  if  any  accident  should  require  it 
On  the  Cabedello  sand,  to  the  right,  was  a  Bnti- 
lian  ship,  that  had  been  stranded  a  few  davs 
before,  lying  on  her  beam  ends ;  an  emphatic  evi- 
dence of  the  insecurity  of  the  passage  in  rough 
weather*  The  left  shore  was  lined  with  specta- 
tors. Strange  buildings,  strange  physiognomies, 
the  roar  of  waters,  and  uproar  of  voices,  interested 
and  excited  the  most  apathetic  of  the  itrangen. 

Several  of  the  passengers  in  the  steamer  were 
Portuguese  constitutionalists,  whom  discretion  or 
necessity  had  kept  aloof  from  their  native  dtr, 
while  it  was  undergoing  the  severe  ordesl  of  i 
siege ;  and  who,  now  that  the  Pedroite  party  was 
in  the  ascendant,  arrived  in  time  to  sing  Doma 
Maria's  hymn,  and  to  make  a  merit  of  their 
patriotic  sufferings  in  exile. 

There  were  also  some  English  merchants  and 
their  families,  and  others  who  had  connexions  at 
Oporto.  Among  the  latter,  was  Mr.  Forsyth,  a 
gentleman  who  was  neither  young  nor  old,  and 
who  had  come  to  pass  a  few  months  in  this 
part  of  the  Peninsula,  with  or  near  one  of  bii 
relatives,  a  merchant  of  the  place.  Mr.  Forsyth 
was,  or  rather  had  been,  a  man  of  ihe  irorR 
though  never  a  worldly  man.  He  was  one  of 
the  many  who  have  entered  into  social  life  with 
warm  and  ambitious  feelings,  expecting  from  th? 
world  more  sympathy  than  it  Is  willing,  or  per- 
haps able,  to  bestow.  "  Let  not  him  that  is  de- 
ceived trust  in  vanity ;  for  vanity  shall  be  his 
recompense."  He  had  been  in  parliament,  and 
disappointed  in  some  lofty  hopes,  because  he 
could  not,  or  would  not,  perceive  that  in  lesolTiog 
to  be  ^^  an  independent  member"  of  the  flenate,  h^ 
was,  as  a  public  man,  sowing  his  hopes  of  useful- 
ness in  the  most  barren  soil  of  English  politics. 
Independence  of  party  is  a  very  fine  thing  in  theoiy; 
in  the  English  House  of  Commons,  it  is^  or  was, 
a  solecism.  Mr.  Forsyth  had  other  causes  of  dis- 
gust with  the  world.  He  had  been  betrayed  and 
considerably  injured  in  fortune  by  the  friend  he 
had  most  loved  and  trusted  :  a  common  case ;  bat 
it  is  difficult  to  persuade  any  injured  man  that  he 
is  not  the  most  injured  man  upon  earth.  He  had 
been  forced  into  a  Chancery  suit,  an  evil  to  which 
Job  was  not  subjected.  He  had  been  compelled  to 
give  written  answers  to  some  two  thousand  ques- 
tions and  cross-questions,  barbed  with  eveiy  soTi 
of  impertinence,  and  many  of  them  as  resaonaWe 
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as  if  he  had  been  asked,  whether  he  had  not  cut 
off  his  own  head,  and  carried  it  for  a  jear  in  his 
pocket.  He  had  been  yilified  and  belied  to  a  pro- 
digious extent  by  an  impudent  lawyer  ;  and  in  his 
indignation  forgot  that  the  brawler  had  no  interest 
in  the  matter  but  his  fees,  no  measure  of  truth  but 
an  attorney's  brief,  and  tiiat  at  the  command  of 
any  other  attorney  who  happened  first  to  retain 
him  he  would  have  lied  as  volubly  on  the  other 
ride,  or  on  any  other  question.  In  short,  Mr. 
Forsyth  was  a  heart-worn  man,  and  somewhat  of 
a  cynic. 

Oporto,  on  its  bluff  and  craggy  hills,  opposed 
by  the  heights  of  YiUa  Nora  and  the  Serra  Con- 
Tent,  with  the  broad,  many-coloured  Douro  flow- 
ing between,  is  at  all  times  a  striking  object  to 
the  comer  from  the  seas,  and  was  now  more  inter- 
esting than  ever,  after  its  long  siege,  and  still  sur- 
rounded, as  it  was,  with  ti^e  intrenched  lines, 
and  the  now  harmless  batteries  that  had  insulted 
it  so  long.  The  steamship,  after  receiving  the 
visit  of  the  health-boat,  &c.  quickly  glided  up  the 
river,  and  came  to  anchor  off  the  unroofed  con- 
vent of  St.  Anthony.  The  deck  was  speedily 
crowded  with  glad  visiters ;  long  estranged  friends 
were  exchanging  warm  greetings.  Mr.  Forsyth 
landed,  and  was  conducted  by  his  relative  to  the 
house  of  the  latter  in  the  city.  The  heat  and 
bustle  of  a  great  commercial  town,  were  not,  how- 
ever, what  Mi^.  Forsyth  had  left  London  to  seek  ; 
and  in  a  day  or  two,  he  retired  to  a  house  lent  to 
him  by  his  relation,  at  Foz,  the  village  already 
mentioned,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Douro,  and  three 
miles  north  of  the  city. 

A  motley  place  is  this  village  of  Foz.  Suppose, 
in  about  latitude  41,  longitude  8i,  a  ragged  curve 
of  rocks  of  sundry  shades,  from  yellowish  brown 
to  black,  varying  in  height  from  three  or  four,  to 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  broken  into  a  thousand 
forms  by  the  everlasting  pressure  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  on  this  salient  portion  of  the  Old  World. 
Suppose,  among  these  wave-rent  rocks,  many 
sands,  creeks,  and  little  bays;  within  them  a  slop- 
ing shore  of  soft,  deep  sand,  surmounted  by  a  rough 
bank,  on  which  a  village  has  been  constructed,  on 
a  scheme  as  rude  and  irregular  as  that  of  the  rocks 
it  overlooks.  What  must  have  been  originally  a 
hamlet  for  fishermen,  is  now  the  fashionable  sea- 
bathing place  of  the  north  of  Portugal.  Huts 
and  hovels  of  the  meanest  appearance  remain, 
unabashed  by  the  taller  and  more  commodious 
residences  that  have  sprung  up  among  them  for 
the  reception  of  summer  visitants.  This  village, 
which  covers  a  considerable  extent  of  ground,  is 
intersected  by  several  iU-paved  lanes,  called 
streets,  by  courtesy ;  and  these  are  linked  by  others 
still  narrower,  winding  up  and  down  in  eccentric 
carelessness,  and  wandering  among  garden  walls. 
On  a  moderate  height,  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  place,  is  the  lighthouse  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Light.  The  broad,  substantial  church,  is  con- 
spicuous in  the  centre  of  the  village,  amidst  a 
cluster  of  houses  of  all  sizes.  Below  tbe  church, 
on  a  tongue  of  land  that  projects  into  the  sea, 
stands  the  little  sullen  fort  that  protects  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour,  and  domineers  over  the  incoming 


and  outgoing  shipping.  The  opposite  shore,  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  is  a  stiff  ridge  darkened 
with  pine-trees.  At  its  base,  are  some  huge  gray 
stones.  A  bank  of  sand,  cieJled  the  Cabedello, 
runs  across  the  harbour,  of  wliich  the  mouth,  be- 
tween that  bank  and  the  fort,  is  therefore  very 
narrow.  Just  without  the  entrance  to  the  river, 
are  many  sunken,  and  some  visible  rocks,  with 
shifting  sands  among  them,  and  these  form  the 
bar  of  Oporto.  Eastward  of  the  fort,  is  an  un- 
finished wall  of  strong  masonry,  checking  the 
tide ;  and  within  it  is  a  large  area  of  sand,  where 
the  fishermen  make,  mend,  and  dry  their  nets, 
and  bleach  their  wet  sails  in  the  sun.  This  is 
called  the  Lower  Canterelra.  Between  it  and  the 
Upper  Cantereira,  a  pleasant  thinly  planted  walk 
along  the  river  side  towards  Oporto,  are  two  sloped 
causeways,  flagged,  landing-places  for  the  city- 
boats  and  the  fi^ermen's  catrayas. 

This  little  scattered  chaos  of  sombre  rocks,  yel- 
low sands,  white  waUs,  and  red-tOed  roofs,  of 
tenements  incongruously  spread,  or  rather  thrown 
as  if  by  chance,  in  clumps  and  patches,  here 
huddled  in  bundles,  and  Uiere  diffused  in  thin 
lines,  is  San  Joam  da  Foz — St.  John's  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  Yet,  even  in  its  architecture, 
there  are  some  things  that  strike  the  eye  of  the 
stranger,  as  having  a  character  of  elegance ;  parti- 
cularly the  stone  crosses  that  are  seen  above  the 
various  chapels  and  oratories,  and  from  some 
points  of  view,  when  the  eye  comes  upon  them 
suddenly,  have  a  singularly  mystical  appearance : 
for  instance,  when  they  are  seen  over  a  trellis  of 
vines  that  hide  the  building  to  which  they  belong, 
and  show  them,  as  it  were,  self-poised  in  air. 
The  stone  fountains,  too,  with  their  picturesque 
frequenters,  to  be  noticed  hereafter,  are  always 
pleasing  objects. 

At  the  back  of  the  village,  (town,  it  is  entitled,) 
are  fields  of  grass,  and  rye,  and  maize,  and  dark 
pine  groves,  so  resinously  ftragrant  after  showers : 
all  these  objects,  and,  above  all,  that  grand,  ever- 
variable  ocean,  and  the  glorious  sunny  skies,  and 
the  magic  of  the  climate  for  the  greater  portion  of 
the  year,  might  reconcile  a  reasonable  Englishman 
to  a  sojourn  here,  if  he  had  not  brought  too  much 
of  the  London  fog  in  his  heart,  and  if  he  could  get 
over  petty  disgusts,  and  fastidious  horrors  of  dirt 
and  discomfort,  greatly  exaggerated  by  travellers. 

To  this  place,  then,  came  the  solitary  self-ex- 
patriated Englishman ;  and  here,  being  a  stranger 
in  the  land,  he  expected  to  live  for  a  while  in 
retirement  absolutely  unbroken  but  by  the  occa- 
sional visits  of  the  relative  who  had  lent  him 
his  house*  Two  men-servants,  Galicians  both, 
formed  his  whole  establishment.  The  house  was 
a  modest,  substantial  building,  not  large,  but  more 
than  spacious  for  a  bachelor-hermit ;  moreover,  it 
was  a  comfortable  dwelling  ;  for  it  had  been 
Anglicised.  Attached  to  it  was  a  small  garden, 
shut  in  by  high  walls,  with  casements  pierced  in 
the  wall  that  fronted  the  sea ;  within,  were  broad 
arbours  of  vines  trained  along  the  walls  on  wood- 
work, resting  on  stone  pillars.  Except  these 
vines,  a  few  ^g  trees,  some  splendid  geraniums, 
some  bulbous  sand-plants,  which  are  weeds  in 
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Portugal^  but  choice  exotics  in  the  greenhouses  of 
England,  some  rhododendrons,  and  fine  roses,  and 
other  hardy  plants,  there  was  nothing  of  orna- 
mental horticulture  in  this  enclosure ;  for  tender 
plants  are  not  cultivated  on  this  exposed  part  of 
the  coast  with  success  adequate  to  the  trouble 
they  require.  As  to  the  useful  part  of  garden 
vegetation,  there  was  a  goodly  supply,  especially 
of  potatoes,  immense  onions,  (mild  and  gentle 
giants,)  and  cabbages.  Of  the  latter,  few  being 
required,  the  many  were  left,  through  the  winter,  to 
grow  and  luxuriate  at  the  expense  of  the  soil,  till 
they  grew  to  a  broad  and  stately  height  of  ten 
feet,  and  then  flowered  so  fairly  in  the  early 
spring,  that  they  were  almost  as  pleasant  to  look 
upon  from  the  windows  as  the  orchards  of  Here- 
fordshire from  the  green  hills  of  Malvern.  They 
were  like  a  poss^  of  British  judges  and  barristers 
in  full  wigs  ;  and  Mr.  Foi'syth,  when  the  season 
for  their  extirpation  arrived,  would  by  no  means 
have  desired  the  demolition  of  this  cabbage-tree 
wood;  but  it  was  removed  to  make  way  for 
younger  members  of  the  same  family.  In  the 
centre  of  the  square,  was  a  tall  flagstaff,  on  which 
occasionally  waved  the  red-cross  flag  of  England, 
in  signal  of  a  birthday  or  a  fete. 

From  the  two  windows  in  the  western  wall  of 
this  garden,  might  be  witnessed,  every  morning 
during  the  season,  a  scene  exceedingly  picturesque 
and  very  strange  ;  for  there  was  the  bathing  place. 
On  a  sandy  flat^  flanked  by  dark  and  rugged 
patches  of  rock,  square  tents  are  pitched ;  and 
thus  a  compact  hamlet  is  formed  of  poles  and 
canvass,  with  strait  spaces  of  pathway,  necessary 
for  access  to  the  tents,  which  are  the  dressing- 
rooms  for  the  bathers.  Persons  of  all  stations 
come  hither  to  bathe  ;  while  idlers,  male  and 
female,  stand  on  the  ledges  of  rocks  and  on  the 
sands,  and  gaze  at  them  as  they  go  into  these 
mysterious  cabins,  attired  in  their  usual  dresses, 
gay  or  sordid,  and  as  they  come  out  again, — ^the 
women  clad  to  the  throat  in  coarse  full  robes  of 
blue  frieze,  the  men  in  jackets  and  trousers  of  the 
same  material.  Assistants,  both  men  and  women, 
who  look  like  cousin-germans  to  the  Tritons,  con- 
duct the  bathers  into  the  sea,  and  hold  them  while 
there,  ducking  and  sousing  them  in  every  big 
wave  that  comes  threatening  and  storming  over 
them  like  a  platoon  of  soldiers  firing  with  blank 
cartridge.  The  bathers  stand  as  the  wave  ap- 
proaches, then  '^  duck  the  flash,"  the  wild  water 
blusters  over  them  ;  then  they  rise,  and  pant,  and 
sob,  clinging  to  their  guides.  It  is  not  unfre- 
quent  to  see  stout  young  fellows  thus  led  into  the 
water  by  the  bathing  women,  and  hugging  them 
with  all  the  tenacity*  of  girls  afraid  of  being 
drowned.  You  have  the  blind,  the  lame,  and  the 
halt,  the  young  and  handsome  of  both  sexes,  the 
Iiale  and  the  infirm,  the  old  old  man,  and  more 
haggard  old  woman,  and  the  whimpering  cherub- 
child,  all  floundering  in  the  waves  together,  like 
the  crew  and  passengers  of  a  wreck.  Among  these 
groups  of  ghastly  old  visages,  and  swart  young 
faces,  illuminated  by  black  flashing  eyes,  may 
now  and  then  be  seen  two  or  three  fair  daughters 
pf  the  north,  English  or  German.    The  sight  of 


all  these  people  thns  grouped  and  huddled  t> 
gether  in  or  on  the  margin  of  a  basin  of  the  sea, 
and  so  many  of  them  aged  and  hideoiu,  suggests 
the  idea  of  a  pool  of  Bethesda,  where  the  young 
and  the  beautiful  seem  to  have  no  business,  but  to 
come  in  mere  wantonness  and  frolic,  unless  ther 
are,  as  some  of  them  might  seem  to  be,  the  angels 
whose  presence  gives  virtue  to  the  water,  akin  to 
that  angel  who  stirred  the  pool  of  the  Fiye  Porches 
at  Jerusalem.  An  English  person  just  landed  oq 
these  shores,  looks  on  the  scene  with  wonder  and 
distaste,  and  resolves  that  his  wife  or  his  daughters, 
who  probably  are  also  turning  away  from  it  as  If 
they  questioned  the  decorum  of  the  exhibition, 
shall  never  be  seen  in  such  a  situation.  He  and 
they  get  accustomed  to  it,  however ;  and  thener^ 
or  perhaps  before  the  expiration  of  this  Yeiv  sea- 
son, the  fairest  form  that  issues  from  the  ware  in 
a  saturated  blue  frieze  garment,  is  that  of  his  own 
wife  or  daughter. 

Among  tibe  grim-visaged  male  natives  who  are 
undergoing  ablution,  are  several  fierce-looking 
fellows,  whose  preposterous  length  of  beard  girci 
them  the  air  of  our  London  friends  of  the  syna- 
gogue, the  old-clothes'-men  of  Monmouth  Stmt 
Some  of  these  are  western  islanders,  brought  from 
the  Azores  by  Don  Pedro  ;  others  are  Portaguese, 
who  have  also  fought  and  bled  in  the  GonstitaUonal 
cause,  or  who  have  neither  bled  nor  fought,  but 
only  wish  to  be  considered  heroes.  These  latter 
hairy  Orsons,  with  menacing  mustachios,  and 
such  grimly  longitude  of  beard,  tongue-doughty 
giants,  pseudo-Samsons,  whose  strength  is  in  tixir 
hair,  would  seem 

No  worthy  match 
For  valour  to  assail,  nor  by  the  sword, 
Bat  by  the  barber's  razor  best  subdaed. 

Lo !  yonder  is  one  of  these  braggadocios,  who  b 
especially  grandiloquent  about  his  feats  of  arms; 
and  when  on  that  topic,  he  is  a  real  Samson— !>« 
works  such  wonders  with  an  ass's  jaw.  Look  at 
his  attitude  of  defiance  to  the  sea,  as  he  stands 
knee-deep  in  water,  holding  fast  by  his  giim  sin- 
guide,  waiting  for  a  wave.  It  comes  and  breaks 
over  him  in  frotli,  bubbles  over  a  bubble;  be 
wrings  his  beard,  and  looks  round  for  applause. 

Few  Englishmen  bathe  here.  They  prefer  an- 
other, and  certainly  a  better  bathing-place,  at  the 
huts,  about  half  a  mile  away.  In  this  they  an 
right ;  but  the  English  here,  as  all  the  world  orer, 
are  too  exclusively  English  in  their  tastes.  They 
even  have,  at  this  little  watering-place,  a  separate 
and  most  inconvenient  promenade  below  tlw 
light-house,  a  rough,  uneven  causeway,  &r* 
preached  by  a  rougher  road,  which  might  be 
smoothed  at  small  cost.  They  get  the  sea  air 
there,  it  is  true  ;  but  the  Upper  Canteieira,  whrn, 
especially  on  Sunday  evenings,  the  natires,  grave 
and  gay,  assemble  by  hundreds,  is  not  only  s  ro«^" 
social,  but  a  level  public  walk ;  whereas  the  Ed?- 
lish  praia,  as  it  is  called,  might  seem  to  hare  btea 
selected  for  them  by  their  Portuguese  shoemaken. 
But  let  us  return  to  the  Portuguese  bathing  scew. 
Carriages  of  various  shapes,  from  the  lumbering: 
family  coach  to  the  trim  little  gaudy  post-chw*"* 
that  looks  to  have  been  built "  in  the  year  one, ' 
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drawn  by  oxen  or  mules,  and  rarely  by  horses, 
gay  and  painted  litters,  sedan  chairs,  with  mules 
instead  of  men  for  bearers,  and  all  aliye  with 
jingling  bells,  convey  the  wealthier  bathers,  and 
are  to  be  seen,  soon  aft^r  daylight,  crowded  to- 
gether on  the  bank,  with  servants  and  muleteers, 
and  numerous  donkeys,  that  have  also  brought 
their  morning  votaries  to  Neptune.  Sunday  is  the 
favourite  day.  The  sands  and  the  rocks  are 
peopled  with  groups  of  all  classes ;  and  there  is 
not  a  group  among  them  which  a  northern  painter 
would  not  seize  with  avidity  as  a  subject  for  his 
art ;  so  various  and  striking  are  the  features,  and 
attitudes,  and  costumes,  and  so  different  from  any 
thing  that  we  are  accustomed  to  in  the  north. 
Even  the  rags  of  a  Portuguese  beggar  are  pictu- 
resque, by  their  elaborate  ostentation  of  wretched- 
ness. This  scene  continues  from  dawn  till  about 
mid-day.  From  that  time  till  two  o'clock,  that 
is,  in  the  interval  between  the  last  mass  and  the 
usual  dining  hour  of  the  richer  class  of  visiters, 
^—this  same  place  is  a  sort  of  fashionable  lounge, 
where  well-dressed  ladies  sit  in  rows  on  wooden 
benches,  and  men  stand  round  them,  or  cluster  on 
the  rocks  above ;  and  so  they  stare  at  each  other 
for  two  mortal  hours,  saying  little,  but  looking 
pins  and  needles  at  each  other  s  hearts,  from  under 
parti-coloured  parasols,  and  brown  or  scarlet  um- 
brellas. Many  a  subtle  flirtation  is  carried  on 
there,  unsuspected  by  or  connived  at  by  the  guar- 
dian elders,  fathers,  mothers,  and  aunts. 

Do  you  see  that  small,  dapper  man,  w^ith  his 
mud-coloured  complexion,  and  dark,  sly,  lurid 
eyes?  He  has  just  height  enough  to  look  over 
his  tall  friend's  shoulder,  and  he  lias  made  that 
unconscious  friend  his  wig-block,  (his  poo  de 
eabelkira;)  that  is,  he  is  making  love  over  his 
friend's  shoulder  to  that  lovely  demure  coquette 
yonder,  who  now  and  then  sends  him  a  thrilling 
glance,  which  the  tall  block  puts  down  to  his  own 
account,  while  the  little  traitor  behind  him  is 
chuckling  with  the  double  delight  of  quizzing 
his  friend  and  flirting  with  that  friend's  bride- 
elect.  I  have  seen  many  a  youth,  beautiful  as 
Antinous  and  graceful  as  Paris,  whom  I  would 
rather  trust  with  the  lady  of  my  love,  or  with  the 
young  flower  under  my  care,  than  that  same 
small,  bad,  coffee-complexioned  man, — a  man  of 
middle  age,  too ;  for  he  is  a  designing,  and,  strange 
to  say,  a  successful  libertine,  a  Lothario,  for  whom 
fans  and  white  handkerchiefs  are  fluttered  with 
emotion.  But  he  has  agreeable  manners,  and 
talents  that  might  be  better  employed  than  in 
heartless  experiments  upon  the  morality  of  women. 
His  name  is  Roderick  Pinto. 

It  was  at  this  bathing  scene,  so  odd  to  a  stranger, 
that  Mr.  Forsyth  wasgazing,  with  butlanguid  curio- 
sity, on  a  brilliant  Sunday  morning,  a  few  days 
after  his  arrival,  when  one  of  the  Galicians  inter- 
rupted him  by  the  announcement  of  visiters.  He 
was  surprised,  as  he  knew  nobody,  but  was  well- 
pleased,  on  returning  to  the  house,  to  find  there 
some  of  the  most  agreeable  of  his  English  fellow- 
passengers,  who  happened  also  to  be  among  the  lead- 
ing merchants  of  the  place.  So  he  soon  found  that 
he  was  not  to  be  a  hermit  even  at  the  Foz ;  for  the 


hospitality  of  the  best  English  residents,  to  respec- 
table strangers,  is  most  liberal  when  once  the  ice 
of  formality  is  broken.  Letters  of  introduction 
are  usually  requisite  to  produce  this  effect,  but 
Mr.  Forsyth's  steam-boat  companions  kindly  sup- 
plied their  place,  the  more  cheerfully  as  one  of  his 
family  was  already  of  their  society  ;  upon  which, 
however,  he  would  not  have  chosen  to  be  thrown 
by  that  advantage.  *^  What  sort  of  a  man  is  your 
newly  arrived  relation?"  some  would  say  to  this 
gentleman  ;  and  he  would  answer : — *^  A  reserved, 
reading  character,  in  bad  health  and  low  spirits, 
who  wishes  only  to  be  left  alone."  A  question 
to  the  same  point,  put  to  his  English  fellow- 
voyagers,  would  produce  a  totally  different  an- 
swer. '*  What  sort  of  a  man  is  this  Mr.  Forsyth  1 " 
**•  A  lively  voluble  person,  whose  great  delight  seems 
in  playing  at  romps  with  little  children,  and  talk- 
ing nonsense  to  their  elders."  Which  of  these 
was  the  correct  answer?  Both,  yet  neither.  The 
fact  was,  that  "  this  Mr.  Forsyth"  was  Democri- 
tus  abroad  and  Heraditus  at  home,  and,  perhaps, 
equally  a  philosophical  egotist  in  both  characters. 
He  laughed  in  public  and  he  mourned  in  solitude. 
There  was  a  profound  melancholy  in  his  spirit ; 
but  he  hid  it  as  a  miser  would  a  treasure,  to  he 
brooded  over  alone.  He  was  both  too  proud  and 
too  courteous  to  trouble  the  world  with  his  sor- 
rows. Few  saw  beneath  the  surface  of  his  smiles. 
The  company  of  children  had  always  been  a  plea- 
sure to  him  ;  and  now  it  was  the  only  society  in 
which  he  really  was  happy.  His  fondness  for 
them  was  ascribed  to  his  good-nature ;  but  it  had, 
in  truth,  been  strengthened  by  his  experience  of 
the  cold  unfeeling  of  his  somewhile  cherished  adult 
world.  The  following  touching  passage,  from 
Samuel  Rogers,  will  help  to  explain  my  meaning  : 
—"In  our  early  youth,  while  yet  we  live  only 
among  those  we  love,  we  love  without  restraint, 
and  our  hearts  overflow  in  every  look,  word,  and 
action.  But,  when  we  enter  the  world,  and  are 
repulsed  by  strangers,  forgotten  by  friends,  we 
grow  timid  in  our  approaches,  even  to  those  we  love 
best.  How  delightful  to  us,  then,  are  the  little 
caresses  of  children !  All  sincerity,  all  affection, 
they  fly  into  our  arms ;  and  then,  and  then  only, 
we  feel  our  first  confidence,  our  first  pleasure." 

Next  to  the  highest  consolations  of  religion,  there 
is  nothing  so  likely  to  restore  the  tone  of  a  mind 
that  the  experience  of  worldly  hardness  has  made 
nervous  and  suspicious,  as  intercourse  with  chil- 
dren, not  as  their  superior,  but  as  their  friend.  With 
all  their  little  faults,  (which  will,  probably,  ex- 
pand into  great  vices,  if  their  growth  be  not  so 
managed  as  to  turn  them  into  virtues,)  children 
are  the  best  specimens  of  Jiuman  nature,  in  its 
weakness  and  its  strength.  The  presence  of  the 
young  and  ingenuous,  therefore,  beguiles  the 
jealous  misanthrope ;  and  may,  by  degrees,  re- 
open the  rigid  heart  that  had  resolved  to  exclude 
the  milder  feelings  and  the  abused  charities  of  life. 

Mr.  Forsyth,  when  his  morning  vbiters  left  him, 
was  surprised  that  he  should  have  felt  so  little  dis- 
satisfaction at  this  early  inroad  on  his  scheme  of 
self-seclusion.  But  they  had  chanced  to  bring 
with  them  a  charm  that  was  the  very  "  Open 
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Sesame"  <'  io  the  best  feelings  in  a  proud  man's 
bosom/'  They  had  brought  with  them,  from  the 
sandsy  at  her  own  request,  a  child  named  Ellen 
Leslie,  his  fayourite  playmate  during  the  passage. 
This  girl,  only  about  ten  years  old,  was  with- 
drawn from  a  school  in  England,  by  her  parents, 
at  the  desire  of  an  elder  sister,  who  had  undertaken 
to  be  her  teacher.  The  child  had  no  beauty  but 
that  of  innocence  and  yivacity ;  but  there  was 
something  yery  endearing  in  her  artless  and  some- 
what petted  caressing  maimers,  and  her  extreme 
eagerness  to  hear  wonderful  stories,  of  which  Mr. 
Forsyth  related  some  scores  to  her  while  on  board, 
probably  inyenting  most  of  them  as  they  were 
oalled  for.  She  had,  therefore,  ^^  a  passion*'  for 
Mr.  Forsyth,  and  could  hardly  talk  of  any  one 
else  to  her  eldest  sister.  May  Leslie,  who  was  al- 
ready somewhat  jealous  and  prejudiced  against  a 
stranger  who,  as  she  chose  to  think,  had  surrepti- 
tiously and  intrusiyely  appropriated  so  much  of 
the  goodwill  of  her  pet,  Ellen. 

There  was  another  reason  for  Mr.  Forsyth's 
resigning  himself,  without  much  reluctance,  to  the 
yisits  of  his  neighbours.  During  the  four  or  fiye 
days  that  he  had  been  at  this  place,  he  had  found 
his  solitude  any  thing  but  tranquillity.  The  three 
first  days,  the  8th,  the  9th,  and  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember, happening  to  be  the  anniyersaries  of  the 
three  suocessiye  attacks  in  1832,  on  the  gallantly 
defended  conyent  of  the  Serra,  he  was  kept  awake, 
the  greater  part  of  the  three  nights,  by  the  inces- 
sant explosion  of  fireworks.  The  Portuguese  re- 
joice in  noise,  and  are  absolute  children  in  their 
loye  of  rockets.  If  he  fell  into  a  slumber,  soon 
after  day-light,  he  was  painfully  awakened  by 
dolorous  sounds,  shrill  and  terrible,  that  seemed 
the  yells  of  Tartarus, — ^these  were  the  supplica- 
tions of  some  sturdy  beggar,  who  would  rant  on, 
without  interruption,  till  the  surly  yoioe  of  one  of 
the  Galician  seryants  stopped  him  with,  *^  It  can- 
not be,  now ! "  the  last  word  holding  out  a  sort  of 
promise,  and  encouragement  to  come  again  another 
day.  The  mendicant  will  go  on  for  an  hour,  till  he 
receiyes  alms  or  this  answer,  when  he  retires. 
But  another,  and  another,  male  or  female,  suo- 
oeeds,  and  so  they  go  on  through  the  day,  canting, 
whining,  squalling,  screaming  at  your  door  or 
within  your  porch,  or  on  your  staircase.  It  is  of 
little  use  to  close  your  outer  door,  for  they  make 
no  ceremony  of  knocking  till  it  be  opened.  The 
numbers  who  follow  the  profession  by  choice,  and 
the  good  and  portly  condition  of  many  of  them, 
are  a  proof  of  the  charitable  disposition  of  the 
Portuguese,  and  their  want  of  judgment  in  their 
mode  of  prommn  for  the  poor  ;  one  of  the  hardest 
problems,  howeyer,  in  the  political  economy  of 
most  countries,  and  no  easy  one  in  our  own.  We 
are  told  that,  before  the  suppression  of  monasteries 
in  Portugal,  beggars  were  not  so  importunate  at 
priyate  dwellings.  I  doubt  this.  They  were  fed 
at  the  conyent  gates,  it  is  true,  but  they  did 
not,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  the  less  pursue  their 
ayocation  ;  and  as  to  the  disgusting  objects 
in  the  streets,  who  were  suffered  to  expose  their 
infirmities,  by  way  of  enforcement  of  the  Christian 
duty  of  alm^giying  on  the  passers-by,  they  were 


certainly  more  numerous  then  than  now,  t 
they  are  not  yet  few.  Eyery  body  knows  tlut 
many  of  these  mendicants,  to  make  thoa- 
selyes  more  striking  objects  of  compaaaion, 
establish  and  cherish  loathsome  soies  and  ta« 
mours,  which  they  exhibit  with  reyoltuig  gron- 
ness.  Others,  some  blind,  some  pretending  blind- 
ness, are  led  about  the  streets,  singing  canticles 
with  obstreperous  energy,  far  surpassmg  that  of 
our  own  **  c^pwrecked  sailors"  who  werenoTerat 
sea,  and  who  are  the  sturdiest  and  noisiest  of  our 
street  and  highway  prowlers.  Others,  whose  legs 
or  arms  haye  been  twisted,  in  their  infancy,  into 
the  most  pitiable  contortions,  for  the  express  p1l^ 
pose  of  making  them  profitable  curiosities  of 
misery,  are  plaoed  on  donkeys,  and  so  ride,  b^- 
gbg,  through  the  yillages  and  towns,— nnme  aie 
put  into  open  boxes  in  the  streets, — some  left  to 
crouch  or  stretch  upon  the  payement.  Watch  m 
of  these  on  a  market  day,  when  the  country  people 
are  crowding  into  the  city, — ^that  good-hnmound 
grinning  idiot-boy,  for  instance,  who  sits  howling 
from  morning  till  night,  near  the  British  eonsuTs 
door,  and  calling  out,  "  I  say !"  to  eyeiy  English- 
man that  passes.  Hardly  a  peasant,  man  or 
woman,  goes  by  without  giying  him  some  trifle, 
and  not  one  wiUxout  giying  him  a  good  word.  In 
that  same  spot  he  has  almost  grown  up,  being 
brought  to  it  early  eyery  morning  and  not  lemoT- 
ed  till  eyening;  and  there  he  will,  probably,  main- 
tain his  priyileged  position  for  years  to  oome. 

Musical  yarieties,  besides  the  IncantationB  of  tbe 
beggars,  were  supplied  through  the  course  of  tb 
day,  by  the  cries  of  fish- women,  of  ^Is  who  Tend 
charcoal,  of  others  who  carry  about  imeured  pork, 
others  with  nunnery  sweetmeats ;  some  with  lines, 
some  with  wood-soled  slippers,  some  with  fowls  and 
turkeys,  eggs  or  butter;  some  with  quails  and  led 
logged  partridges, — of  men  with  tallow-candles  in 
square  deal  boxes ;  brandy  or  yinegar  in  barrels; «! 
in  tin  cannisters ;  all  these  shouting,  successinlT, 
within  the  threshold,  or  thumping  at  the  doer, 
and  none  withdrawing  without  an  aAswer. 

Mr.  Forsyth  peroeiyed  that  he  had  made  a  mis- 
take in  his  choice  of  a  hermitage.  He  sabmittod 
to  his  fate,  and  his  patienoe  was  soon  rewarded; 
these  annoyances,  so  proyoking  at  first,  soon  ceas- 
ed to  trouble  him,  for  habit  made  him  almoA 
unconscious  of  them  before  he  had  resided  a  month 
at  the  Foz.  By  degrees,  he  became  acquainted 
with  almost  all  his  countiymen  smd  women  in  the 
place,  and  there  were  so  many  among  them  who 
possessed  good  qualities  that  he  aoon  forgot  that  be 
was  to  be  an  anchorite.  He  went  wherever  hevtf 
inyited ;  and  the  climate  layoured  him,  lor  the 
parties  which  he  most  enjoyed  were  in  the  open 
air, — ^boat-parties,  and  rides  and  picnies ;  rambles 
in  a  pine- wood,  and  a  diimer  on  the  rooks»  or  on  a 
yine-shaded  terrace  oyerlooking  the  river  or  the 
sea ;  and  generally  followed  by  music,  song  « 
dance,  or  all  combined;  and  then  a  merry  row,  or 
sail,  or  gallop  home.  Home !  there  he  was  alooei 
and  his  spirits  sank  again  under  the  consdoasnMi 
that  he  was,  in  fact,  an  alien  in  the  land— that  b« 
had  no  home  here,— 4hat  there  was  not  one  of  all 
those  lively  persons,  by  whom  he  bad  been  smn^ 
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ed,  who  really  took  the  smallest  interest  in  hun 
beyond  the  occasions  on  which  he  might  contribute 
his  share  to  the  hilarity  of  a  social  hour*  Then 
he  would,  for  a  while,  be  self-involyed  and  unap- 
proachable. 

Rousing  himself  from  one  of  these  lonely  moods, 
he  chose  to  go  oyer  the  bar  to  fish;  for  which  pur- 
pose he  hired  the  proper  sort  of  boat,  with  the 
men  and  tackle  necessary  for  the  pastime ;  and 
oyer  the  bar  he  went,  on  a  most  beautifully  placid 
morning.  Many  of  the  large  fishing-boats  were 
out,  and  also  two  or  three  pleasure-boats,  allured 
to  sea  by  the  smoothness  of  the  water.  To  these 
Mr.  Forsyth,  occupied  with  his  sport,  in  which  he 
had  but  indifferent  success,  paid  no  heed.  There 
are  often,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  heayy  fogs  upon 
this  coast,  as  well  as  along  the  riyer;  it  is  seldom, 
howeyer,  that  they  come  on  with  so  little  warning 
as  to  take  the  boatmen  unprepared.  But  it  now 
happened  that  Mr.  Forsyth  suddenly  found  him- 
self enyeloped  in  such  a  dense  yapour  that  he  could 
see  nothing  whateyer  beyond  his  own  boat.  The 
water  was  yery  tranquil,  and  he  could  hear,  from 
the  fishermen's  boats,  without  distinguishing  the 
words,  yoices  which,  inyisible  as  the  speakers  were, 
had  a  sort  of  preternatural  effect,  as  if  mysterious 
spirits  of  sea  and  air  were  conyersing  together. 
Among  those  yoices,  howeyer,  were  some  of  more 
familiar  tone,  for  they  were  English,  and  yery  near 
to  him, — so  near  that  he  was  startled  to  hear  hisown 
name  mentioned  in  no  flatteringterms.  ^'  Listeners," 
says  the  proyerb,  ^^  neyer  hear  any  good  of  them- 
selyes."  None  but  mean  persons  can  be  habitual 
and  deliberate  eayes-droppers ;  and  such  are  not 
likely  to  be  talked  of  in  terms  of  much  respect ; 
for  though  their  eayesdropping  propensities  may 
escape  detection,  their  characteristio  meanness 
cannot.  So  far  the  proyerb  not  only  is,  but,  per^ 
haps,  ought  to  be  true.  But  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  generally  understood,  it  is  a  still  greater  satire 
on  those  who  are  listened  to  than  on  those  who 
coyertly  listen :  for  it  is  founded  on  a  broad  as- 
sumption of  the  general  malignity  of  human 
nature,  and  the  uniyersal  propensity  to  scandal ; 
so  that  the  chance-hearer,  howeyer  good  and 
amiable  he  may  be,  is,  according  to  the  proyerb,  no 
better  off  than  the  deliberate  eayesdropper.  Yet 
proyerbs  are  almost  always  true,  and  Mr.  Forsyth, 
though  an  innocent  listener,  proyed  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  **  Who  was  the  person  so  intent  upon 
his  fishing,  in  the  boat  that  was  near  us  just  now 
before  this  horrid  fog  came  on  ?  He  seemed  to  be 
an  Englishman."  It  was  a  female  yoice  that 
asked  tho  question.  Mr.  Forsyth  thought  it  a 
pleasing  yoice.  An  Irish  gentleman,  whom  he 
recognised  by  his  accent,  replied :— *^  It  is  Mr. 
Forsyth,  who  has  lately  arriyed  here."  "  Oh  1" 
rejoined  the  lady,  ^<  it  is  that  Mr.  Forsyth  whom 
I  haye  heard  of,  is  it?  Some  people  say  that  he 
is  yery  disagreeable :  I  am  sure  he  looks  so ;  thanks 
to  the  fog  for  dropping  the  curtain  between  us  and 
him  1"  Mr.  Forsyth  thought  he  had  neyer  heard 
a  more  unmusical  yoice  in  his  life.  A  laugh,  in 
which  more  than  one  person  appeared  to  join,  suc- 
ceeded her  flippant  obseryation.  The  sun,  who 
had  been  straggling  for  mastery,  now  began  to  be 


felt  through  the  attenuated  yapour  to  which  he 
gaye  a  half-transparent  glory ;  a  sudden  gust  of 
air  lifted  the  yeil  of  fog,  and  discoyered  to  Mr. 
Forsyth  what  might,  thus  fancifully  reyealed, 
haye  seemed,  to  any  one  but  him,  as  fah  a  yision 
as  eyer  Grecian  genius  eyoked  from  the  waye. 
Close  beside  him  was  the  boat  in  which  were  the 
persons  whose  short  dialogue  be  had  so  unluckily 
oyerheard,  and  the  ungentle  critic  who  had  ex- 
pressed so  unfayourable  an  opinion  of  his  looks 
was  no  other  than  Miss  Leslie — May  Leslie — the 
sister  of  his  little  friend  Ellen,  and  the  Belle 
among  the  English  Portonians.  This  young  lady 
had,  only  a  few  months  before,  been  emancipated 
from  a  London  **  finishing  school ;"  a  Vanity-Fair, 
from  which  she  came  home  a  finished  coquette. 
May  Leslie  was  about  nineteen;  in  person  tall, 
round,  and  well  formed.  Her  complexion  was 
neither  fair  nor  florid,  but  of  a  pale  settled  brown ; 
her  hair  was  dark,  her  eyes  gray,  but  huge  and 
expressiye;  her  face  oyal,  her  features  fine  and 
regular ;  but  there  was  something  in  her  carriage, 
in  her  glance,  and  in  a  certain  play  and  curye 
of  her  rich  full  lips,  that  sometimes  gaye  a  singu- 
lar air  of  audacity  and  scomfulness  to  her  expres- 
sion. It  was  a  face  and  person  to  which  it  was 
impossible  to  deny  the  praise  of  beauty;  but  there 
was  too  often  a  want  of  softness,  a  look  of  defiance 
that  the  splenetic  obseryer  would  at  once  remark 
with  prejudice,  while  the  better-natured  would 
pronounce  on  it  as  an  eyidence  only  of  the  high 
spirit  and  yiyacity  of  youth  and  health.  When 
she  first  came  out,  being  new,  her  beauty  had  been 
exaggerated  ;  but  her  really  handsome  and  strik- 
ing appearance  had  as  yet  lost  none  of  its  supre« 
macy ;  she  was  still  the  Belle,  receiyed  admiration 
as  if  it  were  her  birthright,  and  treated  her  admirers 
with  a  strange  mixture  of  affability  and  disdain. 

The  party  seemed  a  little  confused  by  their  un- 
expected proximity  to  the  man  with  whose  name 
they  had  just  been  making  so  free.  One  of  them 
had  the  presence  of  mind  to  greet  him  as  if  nothing 
had  occurred,  and  eyen  to  present  him  to  Miss 
Leslie,  the  only  one  of  the  group  with  whom  he 
was  not  acquainted.  She  reddened  at  haying  been 
oyerheard  in  an  ungracious  personality :  but  the  cir- 
cumstance seemed  rather  to  excite  her  resentment 
than  to  confuse  her ;  and,  while  she  slightly  bow** 
ed  to  him,  there  was  a  curl  of  the  lip  which 
implied  that  eyen  that  formal  compliment  was 
conceded  reluctantly.  We  are  apt  to  yindicate  a 
first  injustice  by  a  seoond.  Mr.  Forsyth  looked 
at  her  with  a  sternness  that  did  little  credit  to  his 
philosophy.  He  was  mortified  and  morose,  and 
she  was  proud  and  petulant.  He  exchanged  some 
ciyilities  with  her  companions,  and,  declining  their 
inyitation  to  dine  with  them  on  the  rocks  near 
the  huts,  he  returned  home  dissatisfied ;  yet,  per- 
haps, not  altogether  so :  he  had  experienc»d  a  sen- 
sation, no  pleasant  one,  it  is  true ;  but  his  jaded 
spirit  wanted  bracing,  and  eyen  a  new  hatred  is  a 
tonic. 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  there  were  so  many 
parties  and  picnics  among  the  English  and  their 
families,  that  Mr.  Forsyth  had  frequent  opportu- 
nities of  meeting  the  young  lady  who  had  so 
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gratuitously  honoured  him  with  her  dislike  at  first 
sight ;  or,  rather,  before  she  saw  him.  Her  anti- 
pathy, so  far  from  being  abated,  seemed  to  increase 
at  every  encounter,  and  she  took  no  pains  to  con- 
ceal it ;  so  that  her  mother,  a  lady  much  respected 
in  the  place,  remonstrated  with  her  on  her  incivi- 
lity, but  without  effect.  Mr.  Forsyth  certainly 
took  no  pains  to  conciliate  her  favour,  for  he 
indulged  a  malicious  pleasure  in  paying  her  in  her 
own  coin,  though  with  a  politeness  that  only  made 
the  matter  worse  ;  and  their  dislike  quickly  took 
a  turn  of  active  animosity,  not  unamusing  to  some 
shrewd  observers.  On  the  whole,  the  Belle  had 
the  best  of  the  battle,  and  might  have  finally  con- 
quered, had  she  not,  too  obviously,  betrayed  her 
delight  whenever  the  man  was  piqued.  But  she 
did  not  always  escape  untouched;  for  Mr.  For- 
syth, though,  in  some  respects,  a  far  less  able  tac- 
tician, in  such  small  warfare,  than  his  opponent, 
sometimes  retaliated  with  a  quiet  effect  that  was 
the  more  provoking  for  the  composure  of  his 
manner.  He  was  more  skilful  in  hiding  his  satis- 
faction when  his  arrow  of  wit  whizzed  so  near  her 
as  to  flutter  the  lady's  serenity  than  he  was  at 
concealing  his  annoyance  when  her  shaft  struck 
home  and  stung  him.  Mr.  Forsyth  had,  perhaps, 
some  excuse  for  his  malice.  He  was,  in  the  first 
instance,  not  the  aggressor  but  the  aggrieved,  and 
Miss  Leslie  had  wounded  him  even  more  keenly 
than  she  suspected  or  intended  :  she  had  estranged 
her  little  sister,  Ellen,  from  him  completely.  Her 
displeasure  at  the  child's  fondness  for  a  stranger 
had  been  frequently  expressed  with  more  asperity 
than  enough,  and  Ellen  no  longer  dared  to  go  near 
Mr.  Forsyth ;  and  when  she  met  him  she  was 
awkward  and  abashed,  and  retreated  or  kept  aloof. 
This  was  intolerable ;  it  was  an  outrage  on  the 
very  best  and  most  sensitive  part  of  his  nature. 

About  a  league  above  the  city,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Douro^  is  the  finely  situated  convent  of 
Oliveira,  now  a  quinta,  or  villa,  which  was  yet, 
by  permission,  as  it  was  before  the  jolly  monks 
were  ejected,  a  favourite  place  for  summer  parties 
from  Oporto.  At  a  dance  here,  the  gentleman 
who  gave  the  party,  and  who  had  often  noticed 
and,  probably,  like  others,  been  diverted  by  the 
mutual  aversion  of  the  Belle  and  the  Hermit,  re- 
quested that  the  latter  would  allow  him  to  provide 
him  with  a  partner  to  complete  one  of  the  quadrille 
sets.  Mr.  Forsyth  endeavoured  to  excuse  himself, 
on  the  plea  of  having  long  given  up  dancing ;  but 
he  was  overruled  by  the  friendly  importunity  of 
his  host,  and  consented.  To  his  surprise,  he  was 
led  up  to  Miss  Leslie,  and  named  to  her  as  re- 
questing the  honour  of  being  her  partner.  He 
would  have  made  the  best  of  what  he  suspected 
of  being  a  bad  joke,  if  it  was  not  a  mistaken 
manoeuvre  at  peacemaking  ;  but  the  young  lady 
looked  at  him  with  suppressed  complacency,  and 
desired  to  be  excused,  as  it  was  not  her  intention 
to  stand  up  for  that  dance.  Mr.  Forsyth  bowed 
and  turned  away ;  and,  in  two  minutes  afterwards, 
he  observed  that  she  had  stood  up  in  that  very 
quadrille,  with  Mr.  Roderick  Pinto,  the  Portu- 
guese Lothario  already  mentioned,  who,  having 
witnessed  the  lady's  refusal  of  her  countryman. 


hastened  to  seize  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  trying 
the  superiority  of  his  own  attractions.  The  dam- 
sel accepted  him  without  hesitation,  and  was  led 
to  the  dance  by  the  exulting  native  of  the  land. 
This  was  more  than  Mr.  Forsyth  chose  to  bear: 
he  could  not  remonstrate  with  the  lady,  bat  he 
could  check  the  elation  of  the  gentleman.  He 
walked  up  to  him,  and  quietly  requested  him  to 
give  place,  saying,  just  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
by  the  lady,  that  Miss  Leslie  was  his  partner. 
Senhor  Pinto  appealed  to  herself,  but  she  was 
much  too  astonished  to  assist  him;  she  stared 
haughtily  and  said  nothing.  Senhor  Pinto,  who 
was  well  inclined  to  keep  his  ground,  then  cast  a 
scowling  look  at  Mr.  Forsyth  ;  but  he  saw  some- 
thing in  the  steady  look  which  met  his  that 
warned  him  to  be  prudent:  he  was  not  without 
courage ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  rather  too  mncb 
than  too  little ;  but  he  felt  it  would  be  folly  to  persist 
in  the  wrong  about  so  trifling  an  affair ;  he  shragged 
up  his  shoulders,  muttered  something  abont  a  sup- 
posed mistake,  and  gave  way.  Mr.  Forsyth  and  Miss 
Leslie  danced  together !  When  the  quadrille  wss 
finished,  he  led  her  to  a  seat,  and  then  placed  him- 
self by  the  side  of  her  mother,  who  had  obsened 
the  whole  thing,  and  was  much  amused.  She  wss 
a  stately  lady,  of  somewhat  cold  manners;  but 
she  received  him  with  a  gracious  air,  compressio? 
her  risible  muscles  with  difficulty,  and  making  no 
allusion  to  what  had  occurred.  The  daughter  sat 
in  mute  and  thoughtful  vexation.  She  had  com- 
mitted a  capital  error,  and  her  enemy  had  takes 
advantage  of  her  false  position.  He  had  made 
her  ridiculous;  and  she  hated  him  more  than 
ever ;  so  at  least  she  thoughL  Senhor  Pinto,  too, 
whom  she  did  not  much  admire  before,  had  ren- 
dered himself  odious  to  her  by  the  facility  with 
which  he  had  resigned  her.  She  was  roused  from 
meditation  by  the  approach  of  a  gentleman,  sin- 
gularly prepossessing  in  figure  and  address.  Ut 
was  a  Castilian,  Don  Jos6  Alvarez,  who  had  come 
to  Oporto  after  the  discomfiture  of  Don  Carlos,  in 
whose  suite  he  was  said  to  have  arrived  in  Porto- 
gal,  which  was  no  recommendation  to  the  new 
authorities  ;  but  he  was  protected  by  the  &ien<i- 
ship  of  Mr.  Leslie,  whose  political  bias  was  known 
to  be  strongly  in  favour  of  "  the  Constitution," 
but  who  had  generosity  enough  to  respect  the  di^ 
tress  of  a  Carlist  Spaniard.  Miss  Leslie  resumed 
her  dancing  at  the  request  of  Don  Jos^  Alnrex, 
and,  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  she  was  more  than 
usually  animated,  appearing  to  be  particularlr 
pleased  by  the  attentions  of  her  father  s  Spanish 
friend.  Senhor  Pinto  was  also  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Spaniai'd,  whom  he  now  watched,  and 
occasionally  rallied  on  the  young  lady's  supposed 
partiality ;  but  there  was  a  bitterness  in  his  railleir 
that  betokened  less  gaiety  than  chagrin ;  and  the 
gloomy  glances  that  he  cast  on  Don  Alvarez  and  Mr. 
Forsyth  showed  that  there  was  a  hostile  feeling,  to 
them  both,  rankling  in  his  breast.  3(r.  Forsvth 
did  not  perceive  these  dark  looks,  and  Don  Alvarez 
was  either  too  pleasantly  occupied  to  obserre  them, 
or  too  happy  to  trouble  himself  about  them  if  he 
did.  The  Spaniard  was  enamoured  of  Miss  Leslie: 
the  Portuguese,  a  presumptuous  cgotist»  cortua 
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her  smiles  as  so  many  rays  to  be  added  to  the  false 
lastre  of  his  vain-glory.  The  Englishman,  a  man 
of  strong  feelings  stubbornly  guarded/admired  her 
as  a  wily  engineer  does  a  comely  hostile  fortress 
which  is  likely  to  break  his  head,  and  which  he 
is  resolved  to  humble,  by  mine  and  battery,  if  he 
can ;  or,  as  a  boy  admires  his  aunt's  tortoise-shell 
cat,  that  he  delights  to  tease,  but  not  without  first 
patting  on  his  gloves. 

Miss  Leslie  had  many  other  admirers  ;  indeed, 
all  the  party-going  men  of  the  place,  native  or 
foreign,  might  be  said  to  be  admirers  of  her  beauty, 
though  there  were  several  who  were  any  thing  but 
liattered  by  her  manners.    Among  the  most  assi- 
duous of  those  who  seemed  to  have  enlisted  them- 
selves under  the  banners  of  the  proud  Belle,  was 
a  little  active  gentleman,  whose  name  was  Stubbs. 
He  was  a  reputable  merchant,  long  established  at 
Oporto,  but  who  combined  with  the  readiest  capa- 
city for  mercantile  affairs  some  tastes  which  are 
supposed  to  be  uncongenial  with  the  labours  of 
the  counting-house.     He  had  been  lately  at  New 
York,  where,  at  the  age  of  forty-four,  he  had 
married  a  very  pretty  young  lady,  whom,  how- 
ever, as  he  found  her  rather  froward,  and  as  she 
had  objected  to  accompany  him  at  once  to  Portu- 
gal, where  his  business  required  his  presence,  he 
had  left  to  pass  her  time  among  their  mutual 
relations  in  her  native  state.    Mr.  Stubbs  was  an 
abstract  philosopher,  who,  having  thus  submitted 
to    a  peaceable  separation  from  his  bride  before 
the  honeymoon  was  over,  absolutely  forgot  that 
he  was  married,  and  fell  into  his  old-bachelor 
habits  of  general  and  strenuous  flirtation.    He 
was  clever,  paradoxical,  argumentative  with  men 
hut  not  with  ladies,  amorous,  and  droll  as  a  tumbler- 
pigeon,  sensitive  but  forgiving,  most  well-natured, 
kind-hearted,    and    generous.     He    was,  conse- 
quently, in  spite  of  his  oratory  and  logic,  a  great 
favourite  with  almost  every  one.    Some  few  dry 
souls,  envious  of  his  acquirements  perhaps,  voted 
him  a  bore  ;  and  one  serious  charge  they  brought 
against  him,  which  he  took  no  pains  to  refute, 
hut   confirmed  by  perpetual  repetitions  of   the 
ofience  alleged, — he  was  a  poet  I     The  merchants 
were  startled  when  they  first  made  the  discovery, 
for   poetry  and  finance  seem   natural  enemies ; 
hat  their  good  humour  and  good  sense  soon  pre- 
vailed pretty  generally  in  his  favour.    He  was 
rational  on  matters  of  business,  and  they  forgave 
his  thirst  for  the  waters  of  Helicon  the  more 
easily  as  he  was  the  poet  of  the  ladies,  who  were 
entertained  by  his  amatory  effusions  and  unmerci- 
ful fickleness  ;  for  he  not  only  forgot  his  wife,  but 
he  had  abeady,  since  his  return  from  America, 
made   vows  of   unalterable  devotion,  which  he 
called  Platonic,  to  almost  every  English  lady, 
under  fifty,  of  his  acquaintance.     His  simplicity 
on  this  point  was  marvellous ;  his  innocent  effron- 
tery matchless :  they  humoured  him,  and  praised 
his  verses,  and  he  was  a  happy  man.    His  small 
quaint  person  was  poetically  attired,  for  he  was  a 
mortaUy  bad  dresser.    He  tied  his  white  neckcloth 
in  a  very  large  clumsy  bow,  and  powdered  it  plenti- 
fully with  snuff.    He  wore  an  old  broad-brimmed 
Pemisylvanian  hat,  under  which  long  lappets  of ! 
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straight  hair  flapped  over  his  ears.  His  clothes, 
of  ill-assorted  colours,  hung  about  him  as  if  they 
had  been  made  by  a  scrupulous  tailor,  who  scorned 
to  take  advantage  of  a  dwarf,  and  gave  him  libe- 
ral measure  of  cloth  for  a  full-grown  man.  Mr. 
Stubbs  was  the  only  English  gentleman  whose 
attentions  the  admired  Miss  Leslie  encouraged; 
except  the  handsome  Spaniard ,  he  was  the  only 
man  in  the  place  to  whom  she  was  always  gracious, 
never  rude.  With  Don  Alvarez,  her  eyes  were 
more  eloquent  than  her  tongue  ;  with  Mr.  Stubbs, 
both  her  eyes  and  her  tongue  were  eloquent,  but 
the  "  looks  and  tones"  seemed  to  be  at  variance 
in  their  meaning:  the  words  were  honey-dew; 
but  ''there  was  a  laughing  devil  in  her  eye,'' 
which  Mr.  Stubbs  delighted  in,  for  he  mistook  it 
for  the  reflexion  of  his  own  image  :  and  so  in  one 
sense  it  was;  but  he  did  not  rightly  read  the 
riddle.  He  was  sure  she  was  in  love  with  him : 
but  she  had  many  rivals ;  he  therefore  pitied  her, 
and  he  was  magnanimous  enough,  too,  to  pity 
Don  Alvarez,  to  whom  she  spoke  so  little.  Poor 
Don  Alvarez ! 

Mr.  Forsyth  had  one  morning  crossed  the 
Douro,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  fragrance  of  the 
pine-woods,  after  a  heavy  diower,  succeeded  by  a 
powerful  sun.  He  lounged  among  them  for  an 
hour  or  two  ;  and  on  his  return  towards  his  boat, 
he  perceived  a  party,  who  were  established  among 
the  huge  gray  stones  of  the  Cabedello,  where  they 
were  about  to  dine,  shaded  from  the  now  western 
sun  by  one  tall  stone.  The  boatmen  had  brought 
planks,  and  laid  them  across  two  of  the  detached 
pieces  of  rock,  to  serve  for  a  table  and  seats.  The 
group  was  picturesque  and  inviting;  and  Mr. 
Forsyth  was  hailed  the  moment  his  approach  was 
noticed,  and  did  not  refuse  the  invitation.  His 
friends  were  there  ;  but  there  also  was  his  enemy. 
May  Leslie,  and,  seated  next  to  her,  was  Rode- 
rick Pinto,  the  Lusian  Lovelace,  like  the  toad  at 
the  ear  of  Eve.  She  seemed  to  be  in  better  humour 
with  Pinto  than  on  the  former  occasion  ;  he  talked 
much  to  her,  and  in  a  low  tone,  and  she  appeared 
to  be  keenly  attentive  to  his  observations.  This 
might  be  one  of  her  caprices,  or  one  of  her  mysti- 
fications. She  did  not  bow  to  Mr.  Forsyth.  She 
had  come  to  the  resolution  of  cutting  him  alt<^ 
gether.  The  wily  Pinto  observed  this  with  delight, 
and  made  a  low  reverence,  "  too  civil  by  half,"  to 
the  Englishman  ;  while  his  dark  expressive  eyes 
seemed  to  say,  "  You  see  I  am  in  my  right  place 
now,"  in  allusion  to  "  the  notice  to  quit"  her, 
which  Mr-  Forsyth  had  so  ceremoniously  giveij, 
him  at  Oliveira.  Mr.  Forsyth,  as  he  acknow*  * 
ledged  the  salute,  was  for  a  moment  struck  with 
the  singular  expression  of  gratified  malice  on 
Pinto's  countenance.  He  was  not  aware,  or  had 
forgotten,  how  sorely  he  had  galled  the  Portuguese 
Lovelace.  Jest,  gossip,  feasting,  flirting,  and 
laughing,  went  on  amid  the  rest  of  the  company  ; 
while  Pinto's  assiduities  to  Miss  Leslie  were  con- 
ducted quietly:  it  was  bye-play;  he  was  too 
cunning  to  challenge  the  notice  of  those  about 
him,  before  he  was  sure  of  his  triumph;  and 
though  Miss  Leslie  listened  to  him  attentively, 
there  was  something  in  her  manner  which  did  not 
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altogether  Batisfy  him.  When  he  bantered  her  on 
the  disappointment  ehe  must  feel  on  the  absence 
of  her  friend  Don  Alvarez,  who  had  been  expected, 
she  pursed  up  her  lips  into  one  of  their  disdains. 
He  was  puzzled  ;  doubtful  whether  it  were  meant 
as  a  rebuke  to  his  impertinence,  or  as  a  dbclaimer 
of  partiality  to  the  Castilian.  When  he  ridi- 
culed Mr.  Forsyth,  which  he  did  with  a  keen 
felicity  of  caricature  that  should  have  provoked 
her  laughter,  especially  as  she  so  evidently  dis- 
liked the  original,  she  cast  down  her  eyes  and 
looked  serious,  but  without  interrupting  him  by  a 
word. 

Our  friends,  the  Portuguese  of  Oporto,  by  the 
way,  are  exceedingly  clever  in  the  art  of  quizzing, 
and  very  fond,  with  all  their  politeness,  of  exer- 
cising that  talent  on  or  (a  the  English :  but  few 
of  them  are,  like  Mr.  Pinto,  thoroughly  ill-natured, 
and  those  few  are  red-hot  politicians  of  the  French 
school,  **  the  servum  pecus  of  a  Gallic  breed," 
young  men  to  whom  the  horrors  consequent  on 
the  French  invasion  are  but  as  the  dreams  of  their 
fathers,  though  their  country  has  never  been 
tranquil  or  prosperous  since.  The  Portuguese 
resisted  the  invaders  nobly;  yet  they  could  not  have 
expelled  them  but  by  the  aid  of  the  English  :  the 
obligation  is  forgotten,  or  its  motive  mbrepresented, 
and  set  down  to  English  selfishness ;  the  Portuguese 
have  secured  their  liberty,  such  as  it  is ;  their  little 
long  slip  of  earth  is  an  independent  monarchy;  and 
they  abuse  the  English,  and  praise  the  Fi'ench ! 
The  seeds  of  French  republican  principles  were 
sown  during  the  struggle,  by  the  armies  of  Napo- 
leon, and  the  French  were  so  far  conquerors  after 
all.     The  fruits  are  bitterness. 

Senhor  Pinto,  not  assured  of  the  effect  of  his 
sarcasms  on  Mr.  Forsyth,  changed  the  subject  to 
one  still  more  promising ;  but  when  he  made  Miss 
Leslie's  beauty,  and  its  power  over  himself,  the 
theme  of  his  well-turned  phrases-— for  he  had 
been  educated  at  Stonyhurst,  and  spoke  English 
perfectly  —  she  looked  at  him  with  proud  self- 
complacency,  as  if  those  compliments  were  only 
her  due.  But  he  occasionally  turned  to  glance  at 
Mr.  Forsyth,  whom  he  hoped  he  was  mortifying ; 
and  he  invariably  found,  when  his  attention  re- 
verted to  Miss  Leslie,  that  her  large  gray  eyes 
were  examining  his  own  skull  with  a  curious  ex- 
pression of  earnestness  and  dismay,  as  if  she  were 
observing  its  shape  to  find  some  mysterious  bumps 
or  organs  of  iniquity.  He  did  not  like  to  be  ob- 
served in  that  fashion.  He  now  altered  his  tactics, 
and  instead  of  talking  sarcasm  and  gallantry,  he 
spoke  to  her  of  England,  and  of  the  happy  days 
that  he  had  passed  there  in  his  boyhood,  of  the 
brave  energy  and  candour  of  the  English  charac- 
ter, and  of  the  lofty  standard  of  manners  and 
morals  among  the  English  ladies.  Miss  Leslie, 
whose  prepossessions  in  favour  of  her  own  people, 
as  a  people,  were  strong,  heard  him  with  pleasure, 
though  she  every  now  and  then  cast  a  glance  at 
his  head,  as  if  to  discover  whether  some  bump 
there  did  not  impeach  the  sincerity  of  his  tongue. 
At  the  moment  when  he  began  to  assure  himself 
that  he  had  enacted  the  amiable  with  success,  Don 
Alvarez  appeared,  and,  after  the  usual  greetings, 


contrived  to  wedge  himself  just  opposite  to  Miss 
Leslie.  From  the  instant  of  his  arrival,  Senhor 
Pinto  was  eclipsed.  The  young  lady  welcomed 
the  Spaniard  with  a  mantling  blush  and  a  sweet 
smile,  and  the  glosing  speech  and  ominous  head 
of  the  Portuguese  no  longer  drew  her  notice.  She 
spoke  but  little  to  Don  Alvarez;  perhaps  re- 
strained by  the  presence,  in  his  person,  of  a  com- 
manding interest;  perhaps  because  she  was  as 
yet  far  from  fluent  in  the  Portuguese,  still  less  so 
in  the  Spanish  language,  and  Don  Alvarez  did  not 
understand  English.  They  might  have  convenwd 
together  in  French,  but  she  had  all  the  recent 
school-girl's  reluctance  to  express  herself  in  a 
foreign  tongue,  for  fear  of  **  the  dread  laugh"  of 
any  of  the  little  world  about  her  who  might  detect 
her  blunders.  Besides,  Monsieur  D'Erlon,  the 
French  consul,  was  there,  and  she  might  not  like 
to  trust  her  French  in  the  hearing  of  a  French- 
man, though  he  was  a  most  frank  and  well-bred 
gentleman.  So,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  man 
and  maiden  discoursed  with  their  eyes,  and  May 
Leslie's  were  radiant  with  intelligence,  and  the 
Spaniard's  seemed  to  reflect  their  intelligence  and 
beauty.  All  this  was  gall  and  wormwood  to 
Pinto.  Mr.  Forsyth,  as  he  watched  her  for  some 
minutes  at  a  distance,  felt  that  even  he  might 
have  been  fascinated  if  she  had  ever  looked  on 
him  as  she  now  looked  on  the  enviable  Castilian. 
She  chanced  to  turn  her  face  towards  Mr.  Forsyth, 
and  their  eyes  met.  With  the  instinctive  quick- 
ness of  woman  where  the  efi«ct  of  her  charms  is 
concerned,  she  read  him  rightly ;  she  caught  her 
enemy  in  the  fact  of  admiring  her  in  spite  of  him- 
self ;  she  was  softened  for  a  moment,  and  as  she 
withdrew  her  eyes,  she  felt  some  little  compunc- 
tion. Under  the  kindly  impulse.  Miss  Leslie  was 
half  disposed  to  be  amiable,  and  to  make  him 
some  atonement  if  possibie,  and  looked  again  that 
she  might  try  to  judge  whether  his  offended  pride 
were  likely  to  be  placable :  but  Mr.  Forsyth  was 
no  longer  at  the  table ;  he  had  escaped  her  en- 
chantment. Strange  inconsistency  of  a  female 
tyrant  in  her  teens  !  She  was  more  vexed  by 
Mr.  Forsyth's  disappearance  at  this  instant,  than 
pleased  by  the  presence  of  the  Spaniard. 

Scarcely  five  minutes  had  elapsed  when  all 
were  startled  by  screams  from  two  or  three  children 
of  the  party,  who  had  been  amusing  themselves  on 
the  rocks.  Ellen  Leslie,  the  sister  of  our  heroine, 
had  perched  herself  on  the  smooth  pinnacle  of  the 
highest  rock,  and  as  she  was  balancing  hers^ 
there  with  the  mock  hardihood  of  a  girl  half 
frightened,  she  became  giddy,  and  fell  on  the  side 
where  the  stone  was  precipitous.  The  accident 
might  have  been  serious  to  her,  had  not  Mr.  F<»- 
syth,  in  stealing  away  to  his  boat,  which  was 
close  at  hand,  observed  her  unsteady  tenure  of  her 
high  place,  and  had  he  not,  when  she  fell  as  he 
expected,  caught  the  child  in  his  arms.  She  was 
not  injured,  but  Mr.  Forsyth's  right  arm  was 
severely  wrenched.  Miss  Leslie,  in  the  anxiety 
about  her  sister,  hardly  understood  how  she  had 
escaped;  and,  before  her  confusion,  and  th^t  of 
the  rest  of  the  party  had  enabled  the  children  to 
explain  the  matter,  Mr.  Forsyth,  accompanied  hy 
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one  or  two  gentlemen,  was  half  across  the  river 
on  his  way  to  the  Foz.  All  the  company  got  into 
their  boats  and  dispersed.  Miss  Leslie  was  silent 
and  pensive  all  the  way  home  :  Mr.  Forsyth  had 
probably  saved  her  sister  from  some  fatd  hart ; 
he  had  done  so  just  at  the  time  when  her  own 
better  feelings  were  prompting  her  to  conduct  her- 
self less  offensively  towards  him,  a  stranger  against 
whom  she  had  adopted  a  groundless  prejudice : 
how  immediately  had  her  returning  charity  been 
rewarded  !  But  was  it  charity?  and  had  she  de- 
served reward  ?  Had  she  not  rather  been  softened 
by  a  feeling  of  indulged  self-love,  when  she  per- 
ceived that  her  beauty  had  extorted  his  homage, 
in  spite  of  his  pride  and  her  insolence?  Miss 
Leslie  sighed  as  her  conscience  answered  these 
questions  reproachfully.  It  was,  perhaps,  the 
first  time  in  her  life  that  she  had  investigated  her 
own  motives,  and  she  was  far  from  satisfied  by 
the  result  of  her  self-examination.  But  Mr.  For- 
syth was  gone :  he  had  rendered  an  important 
service  to  her  family,  and  she  had  not  even  thanked 
him.  What  an  ungrateful  perverse  creature  must 
he  think  her !  And  was  she  not  so  ?  She  hardly 
dared  to  answer  herself.  We  are  never  in  so  fair 
a  way  of  deserving  and,  winning  the  respect  of 
others,  as  when  we  become  severe  censors  of  our- 
selves. Let  us,  therefore,  hope  for  Miss  Leslie. 
But  she  is  young,  lovely,  high-spirited,  and  vola- 
tile. How  shall  such  vernal  meditation  ripen 
into  fruit,  when  the  first  gust  of  vanity  may  shake 
the  blossom  from  the  tree  ? 

The  next  day,  the  Leslies  heard  that  Mr.  For- 
syth's shoulder  had  been  dislocated  by  the  shock 
of  their  child's  weight,  though  he  had  retired 
without  mentioning  that  he  was  hurt.  The  infor- 
mant was  their  friend  and  physician.  Dr.  J y 

a  gentleman  formerly  an  army  surgeon,  but  for 
many  years  past  the  favourite  practitioner  here ;  a 
most  modest,  generous,  unpretending  man,  highly 
skilful  and  successful  in  his  practice,  the  disinte- 
rested friend  of  the  poor,  the  healer  of  wounds  in 
more  senses  than  one,  and  a  bond  of  harmony  to 
the  society  of  the  place.  This  is  a  digression,  but 
in  honour  of  a  good  man,  who  would  have  blushed 
at  praise,  which  it  was  the  daily  occupation  of  his 
days  and  nights  to  merit.  His  life  of  beneficent 
toil  is  closed.  He  is  at  rest  in  the  English  burial- 
ground  at  Oporto,  and  his  epitaph  is  graven  deepest 
in  the  hearts  of  those  who  knew  him  best. 

Under  his  able  and  gentle  tendance,  Mr.  Forsyth 
was  likely  to  suffer  as  little  as  the  case  could  per- 
mit; but  as  Dr.  J had  not  been  called  in  for 

several  hours  after  the  accident,  the  bone  was  not 
restored  to  its  socket  without  difficulty,  and  a 
frood  deal  of  fever  ensued.  There  were  none  whom 
this  report  disquieted  more  than  Miss  Leslie,  and 
slie  testified  her  regret  with  a  simple  and  dignified 
ingenuousness.  For  once  she  was  no  coquette. 
Xf  it  be  true  that  despised  love  often  turns  to  fury, 
it  is  equally  so  that  dislike,  when  once  its  injustice 
is  owned,  not  unfirequently  resolves  itself  into  the 
opposite  feeling.  She  could  at  first  hardly  repress 
some  emotion  of  impatience  whenever  little  Ellen, 
the  cause  of  the  disaster,  came  into  her  presence. 
I3ut  the  poor  child  was  as  much  grieved  as  herself. 


and  earnestly  requested  leave  to  go  and  see  Mr. 
Forsyth.  This  could  not  be  granted  at  present, 
but  Ellen  took  every  opportunity  of  maldng  in- 
quiries about  her  friend — "  my  friend**  she  ever 
afterwards  called  him.  Whenever  any  pleasant 
flowers,  especially  the  lovely  Japan  roses,  were 
brought  from  their  city-garden,  she  always  selected 
the  fairest,  and  sent  them  to  Mr.  Forsyth,  till  May 
Leslie  forbade  her  to  do  so,  on  some  sudden  fancy, 
or  fear,  perhaps,  that  the  gentleman  might  flatter 
himself  that  they  were  sent  by  her,  or  at  her 
suggestion. 

Mr.  Forsyth  recovered  slowly,  and  the  Foz  sea- 
son was  over  before  he  was  released  from  his 
rooms.  The  Oporto  families  were,  one  by  one, 
returning  to  the  city ;  their  furniture  and  heavy 
packages  were  to  be  seen  on  creaking  cars  along 
the  road,  while  the  water-girls,  the  aguaddrca 
of  the  Foz,  who  so  lightly  poised  their  graceful 
red  pitchers  on  their  heads,  as  they  used  to  file  to 
and  fro  with  stately  step,  clattering  their  wooden 
slippers  while  they  bore  the  weight  of  waters  from 
the  fountains,  like  the  captive  princesses  and  ladies 
of  the  ante-Homeric  age,  or  like  the  daughters  of 
the  patriarchs,  were  now  carrying,  on  their  heads, 
loads  of  household  lumber,  with  an  erectness  of  gait, 
and  facility  of  movement,  worthy  of  admiration. 
Presently,  there  was  not  a  single  Oporto  family, 
Portuguese  or  English,  in  the  place ;  and  some- 
what later,  not  even  a  family  from  the  wine-coun- 
try ;  whose  people,  not  coming  to  the  sea-coast  till 
after  the  vintage,  are  among  the  latest  lingerers  at 
the  Foz,  and  the  neighbouring  villages  of  Lefa 
and  Matozinhos.  Almost  all  the  human  life  of 
the  Foz  was  departed.  Not  even  a  chestnut  girl 
to  be  seen  seated  on  a  stone  at  a  street  comer, 
fanning  her  fire  in  its  clay  vase,  perforated  with 
round  holes,  and  fixed  on  a  wooden  tripod,  while 
her  fruit  was  delightfully  cracking  as  it  approached 
that  perfection  of  roast  which  none  but  these 
out-of-door  peninsular  girls  can  give  to  the 
chestnut. 

The  surly  Brazilians,  and  their  humble  blacks, 
so  numerous  here  till  lately,  were  all  gone.  Gone, 
too,  was  Mr.  Forsyth's  nearest  neighbour,  the 
sturdy  Canon  of  Braga,  who  headed  the  monks  of 
the  Minho  against  Don  Pedro  and  his  ^*  Malhados 
from  the  islands,"  for  the  glory  of  the  Lord  and 
the  altar,  and  of  that  angel  on  earth,  Don  Miguel; 
and  gone  was  the  Padre's  portly  brother,  the  huge 
old  Conigo,  with  his  old  mountain  cousin.  Donna 
Deodata,  and  her  massy  daughter,  as  round  as  a 
melon. 

The  delightful  weather  of  the  first  weeks  of 
November,  called  the  summer  of  St.  Martin,  whose 
anniversary  is  on  the  11th  of  that  monUi,  was 
succeeded  as  usual  by  squally  and  heavy  rains. 
The  Bar,  that  had  lately  slumbered,  awoke  with 
a  roar  of  foaming  rage,  its  white  mane  fluttered 
high  in  air,  while  the  south  wind  rushed  down 
the  river  to  meet  and  battle  with  the  steady  re- 
solute swell  of  the  tide.  The  rocks  along  the 
coast,  those  fine  dark  rocks,  wore  their  pleasant 
wreath  of  sea-bubbles,  that  glittered  in  wbite  con- 
trast for  a  moment,  and  were  shivered  into  gauze- 
like vapour,  and  then  fell  and  glided  down  the 
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sands  in  riyulets,  to  be  again  rallied  by  the  next 
reinforcement  of  billows,  and  again  to  bubble  and 
break  against  the  crags.  The  coast,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  trace  it,  was  fringed  with  spray,  a  broad 
fringe,  and  the  bar  of  the  Douro  was  walled  with 
foam.  Sky  and  sea,  strand  and  street,  looked 
desolate.  Mr.  Forsyth  was  now  as  much  alone  as 
he  could  ever  have  wished  to  be ;  he  heard  few 
voices  but  those  of  wind  and  wave ;  and  they, 
indeed,  were  overboisterous.  He  stood  it  well, 
however,  for  he  revered  the  majestic  music  of  the 
seas.  His  health  daily  improved,  and  his  books 
were  his  never-failing  friends  during  the  wet  sea- 
son, which  was  soon  followed  by  a  climate  such  as 
we  Northerns  know  not  in  winter.  Then  in  dry 
weather,  yet  keen  and  fresh,  and  generally  clearest 
when  cold,  he  could  recruit  his  strength  by 
scrambles  among  the  rocks,  or  a  stroll  with  dog 
and  gun  in  search  of  snipe  or  quail.  By  degrees, 
sea,  earth,  and  sky  were  resuming  their  cheerful- 
ness and  splendour;  not  so  steadily  as  quite  to 
forget  their  brumal  character — they  were  yet 
peevish  or  sullen  sometimes.  The  hermit  of  St. 
John's  had  managed  to  survive  the  winter  with 
fewer  than  half-a-dozen  visits  to  the  city.  One 
of  them  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  landing  from 
Lisbon  of  Don  Pedro's  heart,  his  bequest  to  "  the 
faithful  city."  No  vulgar  pageant  was  that  solemn 
procession  of  its  bearers  and  followers,  priests, 
soldiers,  seamen,  and  civilians,  to  the  Lappa 
church,  and  its  deposition  in  that  building,  which 
was  darkened  with  black  velvet,  and  other  gorge- 
ous ploomety,  and  lighted  with  blazing  torches. 
The  heart,  in  a  silver  vase,  was  laid  at  the  foot  of 
the  great  altar  on  a  table  covered  with  cloth  of 
gold ;  a  soldier,  one  of  the  old  Moustaches  of  the 
siege,  stood  guard  on  each  side.  Nothing  could 
be  more  imposing  than  the  spectacle  of  the  installa- 
tion of  the  heart  of  the  romantic  emperor  who 
fought  against  tyranny. 

If  Mr.  Forsyth  went  seldom  to  the  city,  the  city 
came  seldomer  to  him.  Only  three  or  four  persons 
caUed  on  him  during  the  whole  winter.  He  who 
lives  in  Siberia,  by  choice,  must  not  expect  visits 
from  St.  Petersburgh.  They  sent  him  invitations 
to  their  gaieties ;  all  were  declined  :  they  took  the 
hint,  and  left  him  to  himself. 

What  became  then  of  the  Leslies  and  aU  his 
friends?  In  the  mornings,  the  men  walked  and 
talked  in  the  Rua  Nova  dos  Inglezes,  their  Ex- 
change, and  worked  away  in  their  counting-houses, 
or  visited  their  wine-lodges  at  Villa  Nova,  or  their 
stores  and  customers,  wherever  their  several  lines 
of  business  might  call  them  :  they  lounged  an  idle 
hour  or  two  in  their  newspaper  or  billiard  rooms. 
Their  evenings  were  passed  in  the  amusements 
arising  out  of  a  constant  interchange  of  dinner- 
parties, followed  by  their  eternal  cards,  whist  and 
boston  being  the  order  of  the  night.  The  frequent 
dinner-fetes  at  the  Factory  House  were  the  sump- 
tuous entertainments.  And  the  ladies,  what  did 
they  ?  In  the  mornings,  they  passed  their  time 
as  ladies  usually  do  in  commercial  towns,  where 
men  are  so  little  at  their  service  from  nine  till 
four  or  five  o'clock.  They,  old  and  young,  super- 
i|itended  their  domestic  affaii's,  worked  at  single** 


stitch  and  doublenstitch  and  embroidery,  taught 
and  scolded  the  young  fry,  read  a  little  and 
musicied  a  little,  puzzling  the  Ologies,  and  excru- 
ciating Rossini  ;  and  in  the  afternoons,  went  out 
to  gossip  with  their  neighbours^  or  to  visit  their 
poor,  or  to  take  a  walk  for  exercise,  the  most 
tiresome  effort  of  reason.  The  Portuguese  ladies, 
though  fond  of  dancing,  seldom  walk  out,  except  for 
their  souls'  health  to  mass,  or  to  pay  a  visit  to  some 
very  near  neighbour ;  for  the  body's  health,  they 
rarely  submit  to  the  exertion,  or  are  not  permitted 
to  do  so  by  custom.  The  neatness  of  their  small 
pretty  feet  may  thus  be  preserved,  but  the  beauty 
of  their  faces  is  too  often  withered  in  youth.  The 
English  ladies,  in  the  same  climate,  preserve  their 
beauty  longer,  though  they  may  somewhat  enlarge 
their  feet  by  freely  using  them  for  the  purpose  for 
which  feet  were  given  them,  to  walk  with.  Their 
evenings  were  pretty  often  enlivened  by  dances  at 
home,  or  among  their  neighbours;  for  ecarte, 
whis^  and  boston  were  not  so  inveterately  the 
sedentary  diseases  of  the  male  of  the  land  bat 
that  several  young  men,  and  a  few  of  the  eldeza, 
might  be  collected  for  partners  at  piano  or  fiddle 
call.  Then  there  were  balls  at  the  Portuguese 
club-room,  the  assemblea,  and,  now  and  then,  on 
a  more  ambitious  scale,  and  admirably  arranged 
by  the  managers,  a  ball  given  by  the  Briti^ 
Association  at  the  Factory  House  to  all  the  prin- 
cipal Portuguese,  and  to  most  of  the  English  non- 
members  who  chose  to  accept  the  invitations  ;  for 
there  were  ins  and  outs  at  Oporto,  two  long  con- 
tending factions  of  yore ;  but  the  rumours  of  their 
wars  have  almost  died  away.  So  in  fine  the  winter 
passed  off,  with  the  men  and  ladies  at  Oporto, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  winters  pass  else- 
where among  mercantile  gentry;  and  for  the 
English  at  Oporto  it  must  be  said,  cum  grano  salisy 
and  notwithstanding  some  idle  prejudices  among 
them,  that  their  society  was  not  to  be  surpassed 
for  social  spirit  and  good  fellowship  by  any  other 
of  the  kind. 

But  where  was  my  heroine  all  this  whUet  She 
passed  her  day  as  most  of  those  of  her  age  and 
sex  did,  in  *^  strenuous  idleness"  for  the  most  part, 
though  Ellen's  lessons  gave  her  some  worthy  occu- 
pation ;  and  wherever  the  gaiety  and  grace  of  th? 
young  were  active  in  the  evening  dance,  or  passive 
at  the  insipid  tea-drink,  there  was  May  Leslie ; 
and  around  or  near  her  were  Don  Alvarez,  the 
handsome  Spaniard,  and  Senhor  Roderick  Pinto, 
the  Lusian  Lovelace,  and  Mr.  Stubbs,  her  poet- 
laureate,  who  called  her  his  Young  May-moon, 
and  Don  Alvarez's  May-thorn.  Then  there  -was 
the  lively  Mr.  Spence,  who  was  much  given  to 
punning ;  and  there  was  the  smiHng  lady-killing 
Mr.  Faushawe,  whom  she  named  ^^  Attitude  ;*' 
and  there  was  the  grinning  cynic  Mr.  Harbottle, 
whom  she  never  named  at  all ;  and  many  other 
young  men  and  youths,  by  whom  she  was  morp 
or  less  admired.  And  Mr.  Forsyth!  Did  she 
never  speak  of  him  ?  Often,  for  a  month  or  two 
after  his  accident ;  but  never  after  he  had  recoTered 
and  still  preserved  his  solitude  at  the  Foz.  Ab- 
sence, perhaps,  weakened  the  interest  she  ielt 
about  him  after  his  misadventure;  perhaps  she 
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forgot  that  she  had  ever  felt  the  slightest  concern^ 
bad  or  good,  respecting  him. 

Senhor  Pinto,  howeyer,  had  not  forgotten  Mr. 
Forsyth,  nor  the  little  misunderstanding  between 
them  about  Miss  Leslie's  choice  of  a  partner  at 
the  Oliveira  convent.  That  was  the  greatest 
affront  he  had  erer  received  in  his  life,  Pinto 
was  not  a  man  to  forget  or  forgive  an  affront, 
however  plausibly  he  might  conceal  his  resent- 
ment till  he  could  make  it  felt.  But  during  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  no  opportunity  could 
occur,  and  his  evil  passions  were  diverted  into 
another  channel.  A  mutual  jealousy  and  detesta- 
tion had,  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  sprung  up 
between  him  and  his  quondam  friend,  the  Spaniard, 
and  Miss  Leslie  was  again  the  cause.  Both  were 
assiduous  in  attentions  to  her ;  and  it  had  been 
latterly  her  inexplicable  humour  to  encourage 
them  both,  with  such  an  even  measure  of  favour, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  decide  which  of  them  she 
preferred.  The  handsome  Spaniard,  therefore,  it 
would  seem,  had  not  gained  ground  during  the 
winter;  had  the  subtle  Portuguese  then  greatly 
made  up  his  lee-way?  The  latter  would  still 
occasionally  detect  Miss  Leslie  in  examining  his 
features,  or,  surveying  his  head,  with  a  sort  of 
serious  curiosity  that  disconcerted  him.  On  one 
occasion,  as  he  was  leading  her  into  a  refreshment 
room  after  dancing,  he  stopped  to  speak  to  her 
mother,  who  happened  to  be  seated  under  a  pier- 
glass.  He  soon  observed  that  Miss  Leslie,  without 
withdrawing  her  arm,  had  fdlen  back  a  little, 
and  suspecting  that  she  was  intent  on  her  favou- 
rite consideration  of  his  skull,  he  ascertained  the 
fact  by  a  sly  quick  glance  at  the  mirror.  He 
turned  briskly  round,  and  said  to  her,  peevishly, 
**  Miss  Leslie,  shall  I  send  you  a  cast  of  my  head? 
yoa  seem  to  think  it  a  good  phrenological  study." 

She  coolly  replied,  ^^  I  am  much  obliged  to  you, 
Senhor  Pinto,  for  the  offer :  it  is  a  present  that 
would  much  gratify  me,  though  I  could  not  have 
had  courage  to  beg  such  a  favour." 

**  A  head  for  a  heart  then,"  said  the  Portuguese, 
with  a  constrained  air  of  gallantry. 

*'  You  would  make  a  bad  bargain,"  said  the 
young  lady ;  ^  my  heart  would  be  no  equivalent 
for  such  a  precious  head.  Excuse  me,  Senhor 
Pinto,  as  you  make  conditions,  I  will  generously 
decline  the  cast." 

Pinto  tried  to  look  deprecating  and  tender,  but 
he  only  looked  malignant  in  spite  of  his  power  of 
face :  there  was  something  in  her  manner  that 
worried  him  exceedingly. 

**  What  is  the  matter,  sir?"  said  Miss  Leslie ; 
**  you  seem  disturbed." 

**  Look  at  Don  Jos^  Alvarez,"  said  Pinto,  to 
give  a  turn  to  the  conversation. 

**  What  of  him  ?"  inquired  Miss  Leslie. 

"  He  is  watching  us :  his  eyes  follow  you  every 
where,"  said  Pinto. 

''  He  has  very  fine  eyes,"  answered  the 
lady. 

*•  Very,"  observed  Pinto,  drily ;  "  and  a  very 
fine  head." 

^  That  is  true,"  rejoined  Miss  Leslie  ;  ^'  a  very 
model  for  a  sculptor." 


"  I  could  eat  that  fellow's  heart,"  muttered 
Pinto,  too  audibly. 

'^  Indeed !"  said  Miss  Leslie,  gravely,  and  with 
a  broad  stare ;  ^'  I  did  not  know  you  were  such 
an  epicure.  I  will  sit  down  if  you  please,"  and 
she  took  a  seat  near  her  mother. 

Pinto  retired  to  another  part  of  the  room,  hating 
his  friend  the  Spaniard  more  than  ever;  while 
the  Spaniard  thought  himself  supplanted.  But  the 
latter  was  of  a  ductile  temper.  A  smile  and  a 
kind  word  restored  his  equanimity :  he  was  again 
at  her  side ;  while  Pinto,  surly  in  a  comer,  chewed 
the  cud  of  bitter  fancy. 

On  this  night,  which  was  dark  and  tempestuous, 
an  important  loss  occurred  to  Mr.  Stubbs,  which 
enables  me  to  introduce  a  specimen  of  his  poetry 
in  the  pathetic  department.  The  wind  unciviUy 
flew  away  with  his  broad-brimmed  hat,  while  he 
was  going  home;  and  as  he  chose,  in  spite  of 
robbers  and  rumours  of  robbers,  to  be  unaccom- 
panied by  a  Galician  with  a  torch  or  lamp,  he 
did  not  recover  it.  The  next  day  he  produced 
the  following 

LAMENT. 

I  had  a  hat,  a  peerless  thing, 

The  pride  of  beaver  samples. 
For,  always  true  to  church  and  king, 

It  guarded  crown  and  temples. 

When  first  I  placed  it  on  my  brow. 

The  ladies,  pretty  dears. 
Admired  its  gloss,  and  said  as  how 

I  shone  above  my  (y)ears. 

Of  late  'twas  brown,  and  worse  for  wear. 

But  80  was  I,  its  master : 
Both  it  and  I  had  lost  our  hair. 

But  yet  I  loved  my  castor. 

My  brain  and  it  each  other  knew. 

It  witness'd  all  my  frolics ; 
But  oh,  'twas  not  a  castor  true. 

As  Castor  was  to  Pollux  ! 

Oh  hat  of  mine,  how  could  you  go. 

You  run-away  deceiver  ? 
You  must  have  been,  to  use  me  so, 

The  fiir  of  female  beaver. 

My  hat  is  gone ;  I  weep  to  think 

That  I  must  wear  a  cap ; 
Alas  I  I  cannot  sleep  a  wink, 

Because  I  'to  lost  my  nap. 

These  sublime  verses  were  answered  with  good- 
humoured  irony  by  Miss  Devon,  a  really  accom- 
plished and  most  amiable  young  lady,  who  had 
already  shaken  his  allegiance  to  Miss  Leslie,  by 
painting  his  portrait  in  oil,  as  little  as  life,  and 
much  handsomer  than  the  original. 

The  hat  was,  by  chance,  recovered  by  Miss 
Devon's  brother,  and  sent  to  him  with  the  follow- 
ing lines : — 

"  It  must  have  been 
The  fur  of  female  beaver." 
These  words  are  truly  said,  I  own: 

We  questioned  it  of  secrets  heard, 
Of  all  the  follies  it  had  known  : 
It  answer'd  not  a  single  word. 
But  its  brown  silence  calmly  kept. 
As  if  in  very  scorn  it  slept : 
Such  truth  and  firmness,  misbeliever. 
Show  it  to  be  "  of  female  beaver." 

At  length,  with  an  indignant  air, 
"  Within,"  it  cried, "  the  brightness  lay, 
To  tarn  your  darkness  into  day. 
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And  shed  ita  brighineas  erer  j  where. 
Withont  it,  all's  ao  very  dim  : 
Oh,  haste,  and  send  me  back  to  him.^ 

Saoh  blind  deTotion,  misbelieyer, 

Pioyea  it  to  be  ^  of  female  beayer." 

Mr.  Stabbs  was  in  ecstasies.  Miss  Leslie  had 
no  chance  against  Miss  Devon  after  that, — ^for  a 
week  or  two  at  least.  He  sate  down  and  wrote 
an  impassioned  efftision  of  eight  quarto  pages,  ad- 
dressed "  To  Miss  Sappho  Devon."  Cruel,  fickle 
Mr.  Stubbs!  Happy  Miss  Devon!  Her  name, 
however,  was  not  Sappho,  but  Margaret;  and 
among  the  many  amatory  stanzas  that  Mr.  Stubbs 
composed  during  her  reign,  were  the  following,  on 
the  double  French  signification  of  that  word. 

UL  MABOUSBITB. 

Well  art  thou  oaird  La  MargueriUy 

A  daisy  or  a  pearl; 
In  either  sense  the  name  is  fit 

For  so  divine  a  girl. 

Some  prophet  aptly  gave  that  name 

At  the  baptismal  hour 
Of  Her  who  sparkles  like  the  gem, 

Though  modest  as  the  flower. 

Miss  Devon  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  in  raptures 
with  this  compliment,  and  added  some  additional 
touches  to  Mr.  Stubbs'  portrait  in  oils,  under  his 
own  superintending  eye.  Mr.  Stubbs,  as  has  been 
already  intimated,  was  a  versatile  genius,  and 
among  his  accomplishments  he  especially  prided 
himself  on  his  taste  and  judgment  in  pictorial  art, 
^•^jid  not  without  reason.  The  walls  of  his 
dining  and  drawing-rooms  were  adorned  with  rare 
paintings,  all  undoubted  originals  by  imknown 
masters,  and  of  which  he  had  detected  the  merit 
in  the  lumber-rooms  of  furniture-brokers,  and  in 
obscure  omnium  gothenm  stalls.  But  Mr.  Stubbs 
was  so  firank  and  zealous,  that  he  could  seldom 
conceal  from  the  vender  his  rapture  at  any  dis- 
covery of  a  treasure  ;  so  that  he  was  usually  asked 
pretty  high  prices.  But  he  was  liberal,  and  de* 
lighted  to  rescue  merit  from  obscurity.    On  one 


oocaaion,  he  obierved  in  a  little  broker's  shop,  a 
mysterious-looking,  time-worn  performance,  which 
to  a  common  eye  would  have  seemed  nothing  else 
than  a  flagrant  red  patch  on  a  bkck  ground.  To 
Mr.  Stubbs,  it  seemed  a  very  Turner  of  old  times. 
*^  What  is  the  subject  of  this  picture  V*  said  he  to 
the  shopkeeper.  '^  It  is  an  eruption  of  Mount 
Vesuvius,"  was  the  answer.— "To  be  sure!  lobe 
sure  it  is !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Stubbs,  with  uncon- 
trollable enthusiasm,  "  and  a  most  masterly  work 
it  is,  by  Salvator  BcNsa, — no,  no,  by  Schalcben.  1 
see  it  now  I  What  is  the  price  1"  The  honest 
man,  though  thus  instructed  of  the  value  of  the 
article,  asked  only  thirty  moidores,  about  thiitj- 
four  pounds.  "No,"  said  Stubbs>  "I  cannot 
afford  so  much ;  "  wiU  you  take  five-and-twcnty  ? " 
"  Well,  sir,  it  is  giving  it  away,"  replied  tk 
broker,  after  a  litUe  hesitation,  "but  you  slull 
have  it." 

The  painting  was  bought  and  paid  for,  and  Bent 
to  a  picture-deaner,  who  was  particukrly  en- 
joined to  bring  it  home  to  its  new  master  on  a 
certain  day.  Mr.  Stubbs  invited  several  of  bis 
friends  to  dine  with  him  on  that  day,  on  purpose, 
as  he  told  them,  to  show  them  his  prize.  They 
arrived,  but  not  the  picture.  He  was  growing 
impatient  for  the  wondrous  work  of  art  which  h« 
was  to  exhibit :  they  were  growing  impatient  for 
their  dinner.  The  picture  came  at  last:  the 
covering  was  removed,  and  the  painting  tuned 
out  to  be  the  portrait  of  a  boiled  lobster.  The 
guests  were  convulsed  with  laughter.  Mr.  Stnlbs 
was  rather  surprised.  "  Well,"  said  he^  "  it  is « 
very  fine  lobster,  any  how.  Let  us  go  to  dinner." 
That  painting  was  afterwards  put  into  a  handsome 
gilt  frame^  and  still  adorns  the  wall  over  the  side 
board  in  Mr.  Stubbs'  dining-room ;  and  opposite 
to  it,  over  his  dining-room  mantel  piece,  is  Mis 
Devon's  portrait  of  his  own  good-humoured,  comi- 
cal countenance.  Long  may  he  live  to  rejoice  u 
them  both ! 

(7b  he  eonehdidin  wr  inkeI  No.) 


THE  WORLD  A  SEPULCHRE. 


Thkbe  as  the  lone  and  still  bhureh-yard 

In  some  seqnester'd  glen, 
Where  cottars  sleep  beneath  the  sward, 

Kemote  from  haunts  of  men ; 

There  is  the  stone-payed  burial-place, 

The  city's  crowded  bed 
Of  graves,  where  rest  foU  many  a  race ; 

"A  city  of  the  dead  1" 

There  are  the  wildernesses  vast. 
Where  sand  or  snowy  wreath 

Have  o'er  the  weary  pilgrim  cast 
The  still  repose  of  death. 

There  are  the  bowels  of  that  land 
That  open'd  at  God's  word. 


Ingulfing  Korah  and  his  band 
When  they  defied  the  Lord. 

There  are  the  hateful  fields  of  death, 
Strewn  with  remains  of  War, 

Where  millions  yielded  up  their  breath, 
Cruflh'd  by  her  "  Iron  Car." 

There  is  the  fathomless  blue  sea, 

With  all  its  hidden  thmgs, 
That  o'er  a  goodly  company 

Its  mocking  requiem  sings. 

Death  strews  its  victims  oyery  where 

O'er  mountain,  vale,  and  ware; 
The  world's  a  splendid  sepulchre, 


K  vast  revolving  grave  I 


G.aAXR 
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"It  is  better,"  eays  a  trite  proverb,  "to  be 
out  of  the  world  than  out  of  the  fashion."  The 
gentry  of  Galway  are  quite  of  that  opinion ;  for, 
though  nearly  out  of  the  world  in  point  of  geo- 
graphical position,  or,  as  the  vulgar  express  it, 
"at  the  back  of  God-speed,"  they  cling  with 
unbending  pertinacity  to  all  the  forms  and  moods 
of  fashion.  Not  only  in  dress  and  equipage  and 
gorgeous  ostentations  of  the  table,  but  even  in  the 
unnatural  divisions  of  time,  they  ape  the  customs 
of  the  great  world,  £rom  which  they  are  so  far 
removed. 

A  subscription  ball  takes  place,  durbg  the 
assises  at  one  of  the  principal  hotels,  fo  which  the 
company  begin  to  drop  in  at  eleven  o'clock.  It 
is  long  past  midnight  before  the  last  of  them  has 
been  set  down  :  just  as  if  the  gentlemen  had  been 
serving  their  country  all  the  evening  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  ladies  showering  bouquets  upon 
Cerito,  five  minutes  before  their  appearance  upon 
this  well  chalked  floor.  But  these  gentlemen  hn  ve 
been  yawning  and  stretching  themselves  in  the 
club-house,  till  it  was  time  to  dress;  and  the 
ladies  have  been  keeping  themselves  awake,  for 
the  last  two  hours,  with  strong  tea  and  expecta- 
tion. Ten  to  one  but,  if  there  were  no  ball,  they 
would  have  betaken  themselves  to  their  idle  beds 
at  ten  o'clock.  But  seeing  there  was  to  be  a  ball, 
and  seeing  that  it  would  be  the  most  antediluvian 
thing  in  nature  to  open  a  ball  in  Nolan's  long 
room  one  moment  sooner  than  a  ball  is  opened  at 
Almack's,  they  have  been  doing  penance  all  the 
night,  until  it  was  time  to  begin  the  evening. 

Truly  "they  manage  these  matters  better  in 
France."  For  in  that  country,  a  time  there  is  to 
dance,  and  a  time  to  sleep  ;  nor  is  it  considered  at 
all  vulgar  for  provincial  folks  to  come  together  at 
seven  or  eight,  amuse  themselves  for  a  few  hours, 
and  be  able  to  go  about  their  business  the  following 
morning,  without  a  headach  or  the  twanging  of 
catgut  in  their  ears  all  the  day  long. 

To  see  pursy  gentlemen  verging  on  threescore, 
winking  against  nature  on  such  occasions,  and  to 
behold  dowagers,  in  whom  (according  to  Doctor 
O  Toole  a  reading  of  Hamlet)  "the  Thady  in  the 
blood"  ought  to  be  tame  at  this  time  of  day, 
tripping  it  under  the  weight  of  half  a  century  into 
a  midnight  ball-room,  is  almost  too  melancholy  a 
spectacle  for  laughter.  Red  coats,  indeed,  being  a 
**  gay  lady-dazzling  armour,"  look  well  at  all 
hours ;  and  with  the  fair  creatures  whose  cheeks 
are  flushed  and  whose  bright  eyes  derive  new 
lustre  and  fascination  from  the  dance,  this  is  "  the 
very  witching  time  of  night."  Yet  their  charms 
would  be  found  quite  as  irresistible  at  nine  o'clock 
as  at  one,  if  they  would  only  try  it, — and  far 
more  so  after  breakfast  the  next  morning. 

Oh,  the  day  after  a  ball  in  sultry  weather,  as 
halls  are  conducted  now-a-days,  is  not  the  precise 
time  when  a  discreet  belle  would  choose  to  be  at 
home,  to  those  who  had  seen  her  in  all  her  bloom 
and  splendour  ten  or  twelve  houn  before  I     In 


old  Chaucer's  day,  when  people  kept  reasonable 
hours,  it  was  all  the  same  to  say,— 

^  Up  gat  the  San,  and  ap  gat  Emilie  f 
for  the  dawn  of  one  was  not  more  fresh  or  glo- 
rious than  the  waking  of  the  other.  But  here  it 
is  another  thing  altogether.  The  sun  may  rise 
unclouded ;  but  Madenmulle  Emilie  looks  rather 
misty,  and  will  hardly  shine  out  fairly  again, 
before  she  "puts  another  night  over  her."  Is  it 
not  a  pity  that  such  waste  of  beauty,  of  health 
and  spirits,  should  be  committed  for  the  sake  of 
conforming  to  the  irksome  and  absurd  whims  of 
fashion. 

At  the  west  end  of  this  town  is  a  bathing  village 
called  Salt  Hill,  delightfully  situated  along  the 
beach,  and  conmianding  a  view  of  the  bay  and  of 
the  rocky  hills  of  Clare,  which  shelter  it  from  the 
south-western  gales.  The  accommodations  provided 
for  visiters  are  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  high 
rents  exacted,  or  to  the  habits  of  thosd  who  pay 
them.  For  the  place  is  crowded  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  by  the  first  families  of  this  and  the 
adjoining  counties,  whose  sojourn  is  highly  bene- 
ficial to  the  town  of  Galway,  and  the  cause  of 
great  social  enjoyment  to  its  respectable  inhabi- 
tants. From  the  beginning  of  July  till  the  winter 
sets  in,  there  is  no  end  of  gaiety  and  display. 
Fine  carriages,  with  fine  women  in  them,  perme- 
ate the  narrow  streets,  or  dash  along  the  sea-road ; 
while  troops  of  fair  equestrians,  gallantly  attended, 
scamper  through  the  suburbs,  or  extend  their  rides 
far  into  the  wild  country  round  about  the  town. 
Then  of  festive  excursions,  denominated  pie-niesy 
there  is  a  constant  succession  by  sea  and  land ; 
and  sumptuous  private  entertainments,  or  splendid 
public  assemblies  (the  latter,  however,  few  and  far 
between)  fill  up  the  measure  of  this  sober  and 
agreeable  dissipation.  But  as  soon  as  the  summer 
flies  are  gone,  the  winter  ones  retire  to  their  snug 
domestic  recesses ;  and  Galway  is  said  to  be  as 
dull  and  spiritless  a  winter  residence,  as  it  is 
remarkable  for  fair-weather  jollity. 

The  wonder  is,  that  it  should  be  a  place  of 
fashionable  resort  at  any  season,  seeing,  as  I  have 
said,  how  ill  provided  it  is  with  comfortable,  or 
even  decent  accommodations,  for  the  very  respect- 
able class  of  persons  who  make  it  their  occasional 
residence.  A  small  ill-proportioned,  ill-ventilated, 
and  scarcely  half  furnished  cottage,  "making  up" 
five  or  six  beds  (at  heels  and  points)  without  gar- 
den in  front  or  rear,  but  opening  upon  a  narrow 
and  dirty  road,  from  which  the  houses  are  not 
even  separated  by  a  raised  footpath,  will  let  freely 
at  eight  or  ten  pounds  a  month.  Some  few  of 
these  "  lodges,"  as  they  are  styled,  are  protected, 
by  a  palmg  and  a  narrow  belt  of  lilacs  or  other 
deciduous  plants,  from  the  intrusive  gaze  of  the 
multitude  j  but  in  many  cases  the  parlour  window 
is  brushed  by  the  skirts  of  passers-by,  and  the 
blind  is  no  sooner  drawn  aside,  to  let  in  the  day- 
light, or  the  sash  raised  to  admit  a  current  of 
fresh  air,  than  two  or  three  faces,  intercepting 
both,  fu:e  tkniit  intp  the  open  ppac«,  and  the  in- 
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mates  are  assailed  with  clamorous  and  persevering 
appeals  to  their  compassion. 

The  tribe  of  beggars,  who  prowl  incessantly  on 
the  watch  for  sach  opportunities  to  press  their 
demands,  is  perfectly  amazing.  They  will  take 
no  denial ;  and  to  hope  for  deliverance  or  respite 
irom  the  annoyance,  by  yielding  to  the  first  or 
second  application,  is  about  the  same  thing  as  if 
you  expected,  by  brushing  away  one  swarm  of 
flies,  to  escape  persecution  from  the  whole  race. 
In  less  than  two  minutes,  the  place  is  filled  up 
again  ;  and  so  it  goes  on  all  the  day,  or  as  long  as 
you  remain  exposed  to  their  attacks;  the  only 
effect  of  your  liberality  (so  far  as  your  own  com- 
fort is  concerned)  being  to  ensure  a  repetition  of 
the  same  unsavoury  routine  of  visits  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  **  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  one  of  these 
facetious  leviers  of  black  mail,  after  extorting  a 
penny  pro  iM  vice — "The  Lord  put  it  into  your 
heart  to  give  us  more !" 

The  last  cry  at  night  is  a  cry  for  **  charity," 
and  the  first  thing  that  greets  you,  as  you  take 
your  place  at  the  breakfast  table  in  the  morning, 
will  probably  be  the  nose  of  some  unkempt  speci- 
men of  Young  Irelandy  an  utter  stranger  to  "  baths 
and  washhouses  for  the  poor,"  flattening  itself 
against  the  window ;  while  his  eye  declares  through 
a  rent  in  the  curtain,  as  articulately  as  eye  can 
speak  through  glass  and  lawn,  that  he  only  waits 
outside  for  an  invitation  to  join  the  party. 

There  is  most  certainly,  among  the  poor  inhabi- 
tants of  this  populous  town,  and  the  sick  and 
infirm  who  resort  to  it  from  various  quarters  for 
the  benefit  of  sea-bathing,  much  of  wretchedness 
and  want,  possessing  the  strongest  claims  upon  our 
sympathy.  But  these  obtrusive  and  importunate 
besetters  of  your  doors  and  windows  are  for  the 
most  part  the  professional  beggars  of  the  place. 
For  years  they  have  never  followed  any  other 
trade,  nor  would  exchange  it,  or  the  idleness  and 
vice  which  endear  it,  for  a  more  reputable  calling. 
The  filth  and  raggednessy  which  so  disgust  you, 
are  the  most  valuable  part  of  their  stock.  Clothe 
them  from  head  to  foot  in  warm  and  cleanly  gar- 
ments, and  in  less  than  a  week  they  will  convert 
them  into  tea  and  sugar,  and 

'<  In  their  own  Tile  tatters  stink  again." 

Poor-houses  abound  on  all  sides,  and  rates  are 
levied  for  their  support,  to  which  every  landholder 
and  householder  must  contribute ;  but  the  muster- 
roll  of  strolling  beggars  in  this  province  has  lost 
none  of  its  numbers,  whilst  every  neighbourhood 
still  maintains  its  own  aged  and  infirm  poor  by 
gratuitous,  however  scanty,  benefactions.  The 
present  poor  law,  as  a  provision  for  the  needy  or  a 
means  of  sharing  and  alleviating  the  obligations  of 
the  affluent,  has  proved  a  total  failure.  No  humane 
person  can  find  it  in  his  heart  to  give  less  now  in 
voluntary  relief,  than  he  gave  before  that  law 
came  into  operation;  because  the  misery  which 
exists  around  him  is  still  as  forlorn  and  helpless 
as  it  ever  was,  and  the  numbers  who  implore  his 


compassion  are  undiminished.  But  it  seems  to  be 
agreed  on  by  all  sections  and  denominations  of 
statesmen  that  the  new  poor  law  is  to  remain 
unchanged.  However  glaring,  however  multiplied 
the  proofs  may  be,  that  it  is,  and  ever  must  be, 
utterly  inefficient  for  the  purposes  which  it  pre- 
tends to  accomplish,  no  expression  of  public  con- 
demnation, no  measure  of  public  discontent,  shall 
be  suffered  to  weigh  in  the  minds  of  those  oar 
supreme  lords  and  masters,  in  whom  resides  the 
collective  wisdom  of  this  nation,  for  the  repeal  of 
that  most  obnoxious  statute.  They  have  assimi- 
lated us  to  England  on  that  point,  and  they  seem 
to  regard  it  as  equally  indissoluble  with  the  golden 
link  of  the  crown.* 

Much  has  been  said  and   written  genenllj 
about  the  inexhaustible  treasures  of  the  deep,  and 
specially,  with  reference  to  these  western  thoKSy 
about  the  fisheries.    It  is  boasted  that  the  bays 
along  the  coasts  of  Clare,  Galway,  and  Map, 
abound  in  fish  enough  to  feed  the  entire  populaUon 
of  those  counties,  if  the  people  only  possessed  the 
means    of   appropriating  them.      Making  some 
allowance  for  exaggeration,  this  is  true.    £?eiy 
season  sends  in  its  peculiar  contribution  in  great 
profusion.     Herrings,  cod,  haddock,  whiting,  and 
mackerel,  together  with  many  species  of  a  coarser 
kind,  adapted  to  the  use  and  level  to  the  means  of 
the  common  people,  are  taken  in  vast  numbers. 
Turbot  also,  soles,  and  the  alderman's  delight,  john- 
dory,  are  generally  to  be  had  in  their  proper  sea- 
sons at  fair  prices;  and  lobsters  from  the  isles  of 
Arran,  small  but  firm  and  well  flavoured,  are 
seldom  wanting.    Yet  Galway,  as  a  fish  market, 
is  not  generally  well  supplied.    Sometimes  the 
fishermen  will  not  go  out,  although  the  weather 
be  propitious  and  success  almost  certain.    Ereiy 
where  they  are  a  superstitious  race  ;  and  here  thej 
keep  a  number  of  holydays  not  known,  or  at  lesst 
not  generally  observed,  by   Catholic  landsmen. 
During  one  period  of  the  year,  from  the  middle  of 
April  to  the  latter  end  of  June,  they  lay  aside  their 
nets  and  become  carriers  of  sea-weed,  which  they 
convey  in  their  boats,  from  Conemara  and  Anan 
to  harbours  adjoining  agricultural  districts,  where 
it  is  eagerly  bought  up  for  manure.    The  general 
practice  of  the  fraternity  binds  every  indiridnal 
member  of  it.    He  that  remains  at  home  from  the 
carrying  trade  is  not  at  liberty  to  go  fish.   Should 
he  attempt  to  do  so,  his  nets  would  be  cut,  or  pe^ 
haps  his  boat,  togetiier  with  himself,  sunk  in  the 
ocean.     No  fish  at  all,  therefore,  is  brought  into 
the  market  while  that  traffic  continues;  nor  is  the 
supply  at  any  period  as  constant  as  it  might  be 
reasonable  to  expect,  in  a  large,  populous,  and 
Catholic  town  situated,  as  Galway  is,  near  the 
most  abundant  fishing  grounds  in  the  worid.    The 
boats  used  in  the  fishery  are  not  laige  enoagh  to 
venture  many  miles  from  shore,  nor  are  they 
furnished  with  tackle  adapted  to  sweep  the  tenants 
of  the  deep  from  their  recesses.     In  this,  as  in 
many  other  things,  capital  is  wanted  to  bring  ont 
the  natural  resources  and  wealth  of  our  conntxv. 


T  1  ^"  !.  entirely  -with  our  Irish  correspondent  on  this  matter  ;  and  hope  to  see  an  efficient  poor-law  established  :n  b<jfc 
Jiela&d  and  Scotland  ;  no  matter  what  proportion  of  the  rents  of  property  it  may  absorb.  The  proprieton  would  then  tii« 
tbe  proper  uterest  in  the  condition  of  the  poasantry  on  their  estate— JEl.  T,  M. 
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There  is  a  rery  productiye  salmon  fishery  in 
Galway,  the  exclusive  ownership  of  which  is 
claimed  hy  the  lord  of  the  manor,  Mr.  Eyre  Maun- 
aell,  and  has  heen  hitherto  maintained  with  such 
rigour  that  even  angling  in  the  stream  which  con- 
nects Lough  Corrib  with  the  sea,  is  strictly  pro- 
hibited. A  license  to  pursue  that  amusement  can 
only  he  obtained  by  paying  a  guinea  a-year  to  Mr. 
Maunsell,  and  undertaking  to  give  up  whatever 
iish  may  be  taken  with  the  rod,  for  his  benefit. 
The  angler,  however,  is  permitted  to  reserve  one 
salmon  every  day,  from  the  produce  of  his  own 
skill,  and  take  it  home  with  him  without  payment. 
The  monopoly  exercised  so  long  has  at  length  pro- 
voked resistance  ;  and  this  summer,  some  gentle- 
men resolved  to  shake  off  Mr.  Maunsell's  conditions 
and  try  their  right  to  fish  with  the  fly  and  appro- 
priate their  spoils,  "  without  leave  asked  of  him." 
It  appeared  no  more  than  reasonable,  while  that 
gentlenum  retained  possession  of  the  weirs,  and 
daily  took  with  his  nets  large  quantities  of  the 
fish  that  attempted  to  pass  through  his  gaps,  that 
the  community  at  large  should  not  be  debarred 
from  the  privilege  of  fair  fishing  in  a  public  stream 
running  through  their  own  town,  and  the  banks 
of  which  are  accessible  to  all.  The  attempt,  there- 
fore, to  open  the  river  to  the  sporting  world  was 
received  very  favourably  by  the  public. 

But  this  legitimate  mode  of  opposition  has, 
unfortunately,  been  followed  up  by  a  most 
injurious  and  unjustifiable  course,  on  the  part 
of  fishermen  of  a  lower  class.  These  persons, 
seeing  Mr.  Maunsell's  authority  thus  set  at 
nought,  were  not  content  to  abide  the  issue  of  a 
trial  at  law  between  him  and  the  gentlemen  who 
began  the  controversy,  but  they  must  themselves 
rush  in,  qud  data  portay  and  turn  what  was  a 
moderate  assertion  of  a  right  into  an  affair  of 
waste  and  plunder.  They  have  accordingly  as- 
sembled on  the  battlements  of  the  bridge,  under 
whose  arches  the  salmon  come  up  in  large  shoals 
from  the  sea  at  certain  periods  of  the  tide,  and 
begun  to  snatch  them. 

This  most  mischievous  and  cruel  practice  con- 
sists in  letting  down  amongst  the  fish,  where  they 
are  most  crowded,  a  number  of  hooks,  by  means 
of  a  weight  attached  to  the  line,  and  then  drawing 
it  up  violently,  so  as  to  strike  some  one  or  more 
of  the  number.  The  operation,  if  dexterously 
performed,  seldom  fails  of  success;  but  for  one 
fish  that  is  actually  taken  half-a-dozen  at  least 
are  wounded,  and  escape  with  their  lives  ;  and  it 
is  generally  feared  that,  in  consequenee  of  the 
terror  thus  spread  amongst  the  whole  tribe,  they 
will  abandon  the  river,  and  resort  in  future 
seasons  to  some  other  and  more  secure  asylum. 
Already,  indeed,  they  are  beginning  to  seek  a  new 
home.  A  gentleman  angling  in  the  Spiddal  river, 
nine  miles  to  the  west  of  Galway,  on  the  Cone- 
mara  coast,  took  a  salmon  last  week  which  had 
evidently  suffered  by  the  '^  snatching"  process  in 
Galway.  It  had  received  a  wide  gash  in  the  side, 
and  when  brought  to  table  was  found  to  be  very 
soft,  indifferent  food.  No  other  proof  is  required 
than  such  an  evidence  of  decay  and  wasting,  to 
show  the  cruelty  of  the   practice.     But  who,  I 


indeed,  would  ask  for  proof,  that  ever  saw  one  of 
the  **  snatchers  "  hauling  up  his  hooks,  garnished 
with  pieces,  all  fresh  and  bleeding,  from  the  lace- 
rated bodies  of  the  poor  mute  sufferers?  Even 
the  learned  Waltonian  who  wrote  an  essay  in  the 
Dublin  University  Magazine^  to  prove  that  trouts 
*^  love  to  be  played,"  and  that  the  sensation  of 
being  hooked  is  rather  agreeable  to  their  feelings 
than  any  thing  else,  can  hardly  defend  this  species 
of  warfare  on  the  score  of  humanity. 

The  summer  assizes  have  just  ended  here,  after 
a  very  long  sitting,  which  was  protracted  beyond 
the  usual  duration  by  a  trial  for  murder,  by  a 
commission  from  the  Court  of  Admiralty.  It  was 
what,  in  compliment  to  our  civilized  brethren 
across  the  Channel,  we  usually  call  an  *^  English 
murder ;"  not  meaning  thereby  that  the  crime 
was  committed  by  a  '^  Saxon,"  but  that  it  was 
done  in  cold  blood,  and  without  any  of  those 
motives  of  real  or  imaginary  provocation  which 
so  often  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  multitude  in 
favour  of  the  criminal.  The  popular  feeling, 
which  is  easily  roused  when  the  sacred  rights  of 
woman  are  concerned,  has  been  strongly  pro- 
nounced, in  this  case,  on  the  side  of  justice. 

The  sufferer  was  a  young  woman,  who  had  been 
seduced  by  one  of  the  prisoners  under  the  pro- 
mise of  marriage,  and  when  she  had  borne  him  a 
child  deserted  for  a  rival,  whose  name  was  yet 
without  a  stain.  This  is  a  common  case,  and 
might  have  ended  in  the  common  way,  had  not 
the  "  ill-starred  wench"  been  privy  to  some  un- 
lawful practices  of  which  her  lover  had  been 
guilty,  and  which  she  threatened  to  disclose  un- 
less he  should  make  her  his  wife.  He  was,  in 
fact,  a  sheep-stealer,  as  most  of  his  **  village"  are, 
and  knew  too  well  that  his  liberty  was  in  her 
power.  He  pretended,  therefore,  to  yield  to  her 
expostulations ;  and  having  resolved  what  he 
would  do,  devised  further  how  to  turn  to  the  best 
account  the  necessity  which  seemed  to  impel  him. 
He  pleaded  a  want  of  sufficient  money  to  fulfil 
his  engagement ;  and,  though  deceived  before,  she 
easily  fell  into  the  snare  a  second  time,  agreeing 
to  sell  her  cow,  and  hand  the  price  to  him  as  a 
means  of  paying  the  priest's  fee. 

The  evening  of  her  return  from  the  fair  was 
appointed  for  a  meeting  in  a  wild  and  solitary 
place,  near  a  rock  by  the  sea-shore,  whence  they 
were  to  proceed  by  water  to  the  village  of  Round- 
stone,  and  be  made  man  and  wife.  They  did 
meet  after  sunset,  the  woman  accompanied  by  her 
sister,  who,  strange  to  say,  left  her  there,  in  com- 
pany with  her  intending  murderer. 

Shortly  afterwards  they  were  seen,  attended  by 
another  man,  to  leave  the  beach  in  a  small  boat, 
and  proceed  to  a  smack  that  lay  at  some  distance 
from  the  land.  Removing  into  the  larger  vessel, 
they  sailed  out  of  the  bay ;  but  before  she  was 
out  of  sight,  so  impatient  was  the  villain  to  begin 
his  work  that  the  screams  of  his  victim  came  back 
over  the  calm  sea,  "  through  the  empty  vaulted 
night ;"  and  even  the  voice  of  the  assistant  ruffian 
was  distinctly  heard  in  remonstrance,  as  her  cries 
died  away  upon  the  waters,  saying,  '*  She  is  beat 
enough." 
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The  witness  of  their  departuie,  being  the  same 
who  heard  those  alarming  soandSy  lingered  about 
the  spot  until  the  boat  came  back  to  her  former 
mooringy  and  he  saw  the  two  men  return  to  the 
shore  unaccompanied.  They  separated  upon  land- 
ing, and  went  difiFerent  ways ;  each  no  doubt 
imagining  that  no  eye  had  seen  their  morements, 
nor  any  ear  been  made  conscious  of  the  evidence 
of  their  cruel  and  treacherous  deed. 

For  many  weeks  only  suspicion  rested  upon 
the  guilty  perpetrator  of  this  foul  wickedness,  for 
the  essential  proof  of  its  accomplishment  was 
wanting  ;  no  traces  of  the  poor  young  woman's 
body  could  be  discovered.  At  length,  however, 
a  mutilated  trunk  was  cast  on  the  shore,  at  a 
place  several  miles  distant  £rom  the  scene  of  the 
tragedy.  The  body  was  in  such  a  state  that 
nothing  could  be  ascertained  beyond  the  obvious 
fact  of  its  being  that  of  a  woman  and  a  mother ; 
the  latter  circumstance  being  indicated  by  an 
occurrence  which,  in  the  old  time  of  ordeal  judi- 
cature, would  have  been  received  as  a  special 
revelation  of  divine  justice.  The  clothing  which 
yet  enveloped  it  was  no  sooner  removed  than 
milk  flowed  from  the  breasts.  These  clothes, 
however,  were  of  themselves  sufficient  for  identi- 
fication. A  button  of  mother-of-pearl,  which 
secured  the  petticoat  around  the  waist,  was  recog- 
nised as  having  belonged  to  the  woman  who  had 
disappeared ;  and  some  peculiarity  which  had 
been  described  in  the  shape  and  stitching  of 
another  of  her  garments,  was  also  found  to  cor- 
respond exactly  with  the  same  part  of  the  dress, 
'as  it  still  adhered  to  this  poor  fragment  of 
humanity. 

All  these  facts,  concurrent  with  other  circum* 
stances,  —  such  as  the  expenditure,  in  a  few  days 
after  the  occurrence  in  the  boat,  of  money  by  the 
murderer,  in  the  purchase  of  an  unusual  supply  of 
clothing  for  himself,  and  for  the  possession  of 
which  money  he  made  no  attempt  to  account, — 
appeared  to  bring  the  crime  home  to  him,  and  he 
was  found  guilty.  His  supposed  accomplice  con* 
trived  to  put  ofiF  his  trial  until  the  spring  assizes 
of  the  next  year. 

It  is  now  five  years  since  the  town  of  Galway 
has  been  desecrated  by  a  public  execution,  and 
that  was  such  a  butchery  that  the  inhabitants 
look  with  horror  to  the  re-enactment  of  a  simi- 
lar scene.  They  are  not  without  hopes,  however, 
of  being  spared  the  hideous  infliction.  The 
judges,  in  passing  sentence  on  the  Conemara 
murderer,  did  not  name  any  day  for  carry- 
ing it  into  efiect;  and  it  is  generally  reported, 
that  some  misgiving  remains  upon  their  minds  as 
to  the  correctness  of  the  memory  of  two  of  the 
witnesses,  with  respect  to  a  particular  fact  in  the 
chain  of  evidence.  Of  the  actual  guilt  of  the 
criminal,  no  reasonable  doubt  can  exist.     But 


where  the  proofs  rest  entirely  upon  drcomiti&tiftl 
evidence,  and  so  terrible  a  forfeiture  must  enBue 
upon  their  being  establishedi  it  is  certainly  neces- 
sary to  pause^  should  the  smallest  link  be  defectire. 
There  appears  no  ground  to  apprehend  th&t  the 
verdict  will  be  reversed.  If  it  be  true,  howeTer, 
that  the  judges  are  not  fully  satisfied  with  erery 
point  of  the  evidence  upon  which  the  conduaion 
of  the  jury  was  formed,  the  probability  is,  th&t  the 
villain  will  be  sent  to  expiate  his  crime  in  another 
hemisphere.  It  will  be  no  slight  punishment; 
and  in  any  event  we  ought  to  rejoice  at  wh&Urer 
obstruction  may  arise  against  the  barbarous  and 
demoralizing  infliction  of  capital  punishment,  even 
in  the  most  revolting  case  of  human  brutality  and 
baseness.* 

The  assizes  of  a  western  county  seldom  pass 
away  without  some  incident  illustrative,  or  at 
least  commemorative,  of  the  old  chivalrous  spint 
of  this  province.  The  latest  occurrence  was  Teiy 
like  the  mode  of  picking  a  quarrel,  sdd  to  hare 
been  some  time  in  vogue  at  Donnybrook,  where  a 
gentleman  trailed  his  coat  through  the  fair,  only 
wishing  that  some  other  gentleman  might  oblige 
him  by  treading  upon  it. 

The  high  sheriff,  whose  province  it  is  to  summon 
the  grand  jury,  and  array  its  members  according 
to  such  order  of  precedence  as  he  may  consider 
most  proper,  called  an  individual^  second  on  the 
list,  who  was  not  present  to  answer  to  hu  name. 
But  in  the  absence  of  the  gentleman  himaelfi  a 
member  of  his  family,  (a  very  young  Irelander 
indeed,)  started  forward  and  arraigned  the  sheriff 
of  gross  contempt,  in  having  presumed  to  assign 
any  place  but  the  first  to  his  honourable  relatire. 

The  sheriff,  being  a  cool  man,  received  the  r^ 
proof,  without  seeming  much  to  feel  or  to  resent 
it ;  but  his  equanimity  only  served  to  ^grarate 
the  choler  of  the  fiery  youth,  who  applied  to  him 
sundry  epithets,  that  of  "gentleman"  not  being 
in  the  catalogue,  and,  finaUy,  flung  down  his  caii 
as  a  cartel  of  defiance,  stating  ^at  it  contained 
the  name  of  the  hotel  where  he  would  be  found 
for  a  week  thereafter. 

The  phlegmatic  official  had  no  objection  to  the 
young  gentleman's  remaining  at  his  hotel  as  many 
weeks  as  he  pleased,  or  as  the  Chief  Justice  (to 
whom  the  affair  is  likely  to  be  referred)  migbt 
please  to  allow  him  ;  and  there  the  row  ended. 

The  boy  is  very  young :  and  I  hope  he  may 
have  good  sense  and  proper  feeling  enough  to  get 
himself  out  of  this  ugly  scrape,  without  the  help 
of  Mr.  Blackbume.  Yet  there  was  a  time  (a«u 
parentum)  when  even  a  high  sheriff  would  hare 
been  blamed  amongst  the  gentry  of  this  county, 
for  not  "going  out"  in  such  a  quaml.  We  {n» 
nequiorea)  are  grown  much  wiser.  The  challenger 
alone,  in  this  case,  has  covered  himself  with  ridi- 
cule and  with  pity. 


*  The  ezecntion  has  been  respited  until  the  24th  of  November,  to  give  time  for  arguing  a  1^  point  (av«d  by  the 
criminarB  eouniel)  before  the  twelve  judigea. 
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BT  6B0R6B  GILFILLAN,  AUTHOR  OF  ^  ▲  OALLERT  OF  UTERAJIT  PORTRAITS." 


It  is  singular  to  notice  how  some  men  **  achieve 
greatness"  by  the  rerj  act  of  living.  Eclipsed 
and  crashed  at  first  by  successful  rivals,  they  are 
fortunate  enough  to  survive  them,  and  to  shine 
forth  as  stars  in  the  twilight  of  their  departed 
glory.  How  picturesque  yonder  solitary  pine, 
yielding  its  dark  cones  to  the  wind  reluctantly,  as 
if  loth  to  bend  its  aged  and  reverend  head  to  a 
blast  but  newly  bom !  Some  years  ago,  it  was 
lost  in  the  crowd  of  the  forest,  tiU  the  woodman's 
axe  cut  its  passage  into  perilous  prominence.  So 
with  certain  authors :  tiiey  gather  around  them 
the  added  interest  of  those  who  have  outlived  a 
generation  of  giants,  and  who  mingle  with  the 
admiration  of  the  present  somewhat  of  the  awe  of 
the  past.  Last  of  a  noble  race,  the  homage  they 
receive  is  given  ungrudgingly,  and  with  the  feel- 
ing of  discharging  a  debt  of  gratitude  long  due, 
not  to  one,  but  to  many  benefactors.  Sometimes, 
as  in  the  case  of  Wordsworth,  the  merit  thus 
tardily  acknowledged  is  of  the  highest  order,  but 
which  detraction,  and  the  success  of  more  popular 
writers,  have  unjustly  veiled.  Sometimes  it  is  of 
minor,  though  real  value,  which,  amid  the  blaze 
of  contemporary  genuis,  has  been  overborne  and 
drowned.  In  the  year  1820,  such  men  as  Croly, 
De  Quincey,  Wilson,  and  Leigh  Hunt,  were  con- 
tent to  be  dii  minorum  gentium  in  the  literary 
Pantheon.  We  now,  in  1846,  regard  them  as  a 
xaoe  of  **  elder  gods,"  Titans  partly,  because  they 
have  outlived  a  Titanic  family. 

And  yet  we  feel,  that  in  applying  the  term 
Titan  to  Leigh  Hunt,  we  are  bordering  upon  the 
ludicrous.  No  such  magnificent  epithet  will  fit 
him.  He  is  no  ''giant  angel:"  he  is  nothing 
better  than  an  inspired  and  perpetual  child.  He 
is  not  great,  nor  even  laige  ;  but  he  is  the  perfec- 
tion of  elegant  and  airy  littleness.  He  flits  about 
like  an  Ariel  among  the  sons  of  the  mighty. 
Ariel,  indeed,  the  most  imaginative  and  succinct 
of  skyey  messengers,  full  of  playful  earnestness,  is 
an  apter  emblem  of  Hunt's  genius  than  the  tricksy 
Puck.  He  is  the  down  of  the  thistle  floating  no- 
whither,  while  Ariel  is  the  winged  seed  blown 
right  onward  to  the  spot  where  it  is  to  take  root 
and  grow.  As  we  have  elsewhere  said  of  Moore 
and  Dickens,  we  can  never  disconnect  the  idea  of 
Hunt  from  that  of  smallness.  Perhaps,  instead  of 
Ariel,  he  is  rather  a  genuine  brother  of  the  Cob- 
web, Mustard-seed,  and  Pease- blossom  family  : 
like  that  redoubted  race,  tiny,  swift,  etherial,  with 
a  fire  in  his  eye,  and  drops  of  gold  sprinkled  on 
his  little  wing.  Moore  is,  of  the  three.  Mustard- 
seed  —  sharp,  biting,  and  mischievous.  Dickens 
is  Cobweb  —  light,  dancing,  and  sunny.  Hunt  is 
Pease-blossom  —  smelling  of  the  fields,  and  shin- 
ing with  the  hues  of  autumn  sunshine. 

Earnestness  at  ease,  is  the  leading  characteristic 
of  Hunt's  nature*     His  is  not  that  steraal  frown 


of  certain  patriots  and  philosophers,  at  which 
''  hell  grows  darker.*'  His  genius  wears,  on  the 
contrary,  a  gentle  smile,  to  feed  which  every  thing 
has  run — ^his  learning,  his  philosophy,  his  imagina- 
tion, and  his  tears. 

^  Sorrows  [he  sings]  I've  had  severe  ones, 

I  will  not  speak  of  now; 
And  calmly  mid  my  dear  ones 

I've  wasted  with  dry  brow." 

Struggles  he  has  had,— calumnies  borne, — ^impri- 
sonment too  known,  in  those  dark  days,  when  looks 
were  watched,  and  words  tortured,  and  to  sigh  in 
some  cases  was  to  sin.  He  has  been  separated 
from  children  dear  to  him  "  as  the  ruddy  drops  that 
visit  his  sad  heart."  A  chUd-like  friend,  dearer 
than  a  brother,  was  severed  from  him ;  and  he 
saw,  under  the  darkening  sky  of  his  own  fortunes, 
the  smoke  of  his  funeral  pile  rising  from  the  sea- 
shore. He  felt,  too,  the  recalcitration  of  the 
furious  heel  of  Byron.  He  committed  several 
grave  errors,  and  had  many  severe  literary  trials. 
But  all  ran  to  fill  up  the  channel  of  the  gentle 
smile.  His  heart  would  not  get  old.  The  boy 
element  woufd  not  extract.  And  the  author  of 
"Rimini"  and  "The  Feast  of  the  Poets,"  is,  we 
believe,  smiling  still  —  smiling  at  the  memory  of 
his  past  griefs  and  sufferings ;  smiling  at  the 
changed  treatment  he  is  receiving  from  the  literary 
world,  and  from  his  ancient  foes ;  smiling  pity 
over  the  dishonoured  dust  of  Byron,  and  over  the 
insolent  but  retracted  ridicule  of  Moore ;  and 
smiling  a  deeper  happier  smile  at  that  milder 
social  day  which  has  at  length  risen  upon  his 
path ;  for  him,  too,  as  well  as  Virgil's  shepherd, 

Libertas  tanqnam  sera  respexit. 

Hunt,  like  most  writers  of  the  day,  has  appealed 
to  the  public,  not  only  at  sundry  times,  but  in 
divers  manners.  He  has  been  a  critic,  a  journalist, 
an  essayist,  a  writer  of  tales  and  dramas,  a  satiric 
and  a  serious  poet.  As  a  critic,  he  did  at  one  time 
yeoman  service  to  the  cause  of  letters.  He  stood 
up,  in  conjunction  with  Lamb  and  Hazlitt,  for  the 
three  objects,  first,  of  vindicating  the  famo  of  the 
Lake  poets ;  secondly,  of  directing  public  atten- 
tion to  the  forgotten  and  neglected  English  authors 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries ;  and, 
thirdly,  of  establishing  a  school  of  criticism  inde- 
pendent of  the  reviews,  which  at  that  time  lorded 
it  over  the  world  of  letters,  and  were  with  a  high 
hand  abusing  their  power.  To  these  objects  of 
this  triumvirate.  Lamb  contributed  his  subtle  dis- 
crimination, his  delicate  yet  cutting  irony  ;  Haz- 
litt, his  fierce  passion  and  vehement  declamation  ; 
and  Hunt,  his  grace,  his  tact,  his  liveliness,  his 
learning,  and  his  fine  fanciful  quaintness.  The 
public  saw  with  surprise  the  pages  of  a  weekly 
I  nawspaper,  studded  with  eritical  disq^oisitions,  as 
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profound^  and  much  more  genial,  than  any  to  be 
found  in  the  great  quarterly  joumak  ;  and  began, 
in  the  extreme  of  reaction  from  former  implicit 
submission,  to  regard  these  as  blind  guides.  And 
although  the  influence  of  our  literary  reformers 
was  counteracted  by  the  furious  abuse  and  victim- 
ization which  they  personally  experienced,  they 
in  the  end  gained  their  object.  They  shed  a  new 
light  upon  the  pages  of  our  elder  dramatists; 
they  vindicated  the  claims  of  the  Lake  poets  ;  and 
they  contributed  to  rouse  the  public  to  that  spirit 
of  independent  judgment  which  has  more  or  less 
characterized  it  ever  since,  and  has  compelled 
journals  to  become  rather  the  followers  than  the 
leaders  of  the  national  taste. 

Hunt's  criticism  is  distinguished  above  that  of 
many,  by  its  joyous  geniality. — How  he  gloats 
over  tid-bits! — How  he  enjoys  a  literary  b<mne 
houche  ! — How  he  chuckles  over  a  quaintness,  or  a 
recondite  beauty !  He  has,  on  such  occasions,  all 
the  glee  of  a  school-boy,  who  has  lighted  upon 
some  peculiar  pot  of  jam  or  neglected  drawer  of 
sweet-bread.  He  laughs,  rolls,  and  riots,  in  the 
gladness  of  his  heart ;  and,  like  the  said  school- 
boy, if  a  fine  generous  fellow,  calls  upon  all  his 
comrades  to  share  the  spoil.  He  reads  a  favourite 
author  as  a  man  reads  to  his  adored,  giving,  in  the 
fulness  of  his  happy  heart,  beauty,  and  meaning, 
and  interest  to  the  pages,  which  come  in  reality 
from  a  sweeter  and  dearer  source.  Thus  Hunt, 
between  sympathy  with  his  author  and  with  his 
reader,  gilds  his  refined  gold,  paints  his  lilies,  and 
throws  a  perfume  over  his  violets.  Even  his 
affectations,  quips,  cranks,  and  wreathed  smiles  — 
and  they  are  not  few  —  remind  you  of  the  little 
arts  which  the  eye  of  love  produces,  and  which  it 
alone  will  pardon.  The  gush  of  genuine  gladness 
must  be  permitted  its  little  jets,  freaks,  and 
fantasies.  Better  far  this  than  the  cool  iron  com- 
posure of  those  miserable  beings  called  critics  by 
profession,  who  are  doomed  to  pass  from  the  Dan 
of  each  new  title-page  to  the  Beersheba  of  each 
Finis,  and  find  all  barren ;  and  are  capable  of 
enjoying  only  the  poor  luxury  of  "  establishing  " 
when  they  cannot  find  a  **  raw." 

Of  his  criticism,  the  better  specimens,  we  think, 
occur  in  his  earlier  productions,  his  '*  Indicator," 
*^  Companion,"  &c.  In  what  seems  to  have  been 
an  evil  hour,  he  wrote  "  Lord  Byron  and  his  Con- 
temporaries." It  awoke  an  outcry  from  a  large 
portion  of  the  public,  who  had  not  yet  recovered 
from  that  drunken  dream,  through  the  medium  of 
which  they  had  for  a  long  while  regarded  Byron. 
As  Macaulay  has  well  shown,  the  conduct  of  the 
British  public  to  Byron  was  most  extraordinary. 
First,  they  idolized  him  unreasonably;  then  as 
unreasonably  they  ground  their  golden  calf  to  dust; 
and  then  they  raised,  reconstructed,  and  set  him 
in  a  higher  shrine  than  ever.  And  this  latter  re- 
action arose  simply  from  what  always  seemed  to 
us,  his  chimerical  and  insincere  expedition  to 
Greece  ;  an  incident  in  his  history  no  more  deserv- 
ing moral  approbation,  than  the  conduct  of  the 
prodigal,  who  in  his  desperation  enlists.  Who  on 
that  account  dreams  of  canonizing  the  poor 
fellow  ?   But,  because  Byron,  disgusted  with  him* 


self,  sick  of  Italy,  satiated  with  literary  fame,  or 
rather  afraid  of  losing  the  laurels  he  had  gained, 
exhausted  in  intellect,  and  bruised  in  heart,  threw 
himself  into  the  Greek  cause,  (instead  of  retuming 
to  England,  calmly  confronting  his  calnmniators, 
and  resuming  his  duties  as  a  landlord  and  a  senator, 
which  had  been  the  part  of  a  wise  man,)  changed 
his  poetic  melody  into  a  wild  Albanian  war-song, 
and  perished  prematurely,  therefore  aU  the  past 
was  to  be  forgiven  and  forgotten,  and  therefore,  if 
an  honest  man  ventured  to  blame  any  part  of  his 
conduct,  he  must  be  torn  in  pieces,  and  have  his 
disjecta  membra  thrown  in  propitiatory  sacrifice 
upon  the  poet's  Grecian  grave.  We  care  veiy 
little  about  the  charges  of  ingratitude  and  violated 
confidence  which  have  been  brought  against  Hunt. 
He  had  been  treated  by  Byron  with  great  liberality; 
and  fio  wonder,  since  he  had  appeared  single- 
handed  in  his  defence,  when  the  howl  of  aU  Eng- 
land was  up  against  him.  He  had  been  admitted 
to  his  confidence,  and  might,  had  he  been  base 
enough,  have  claimed  a  similar  honour  with  the 
servant  who  boasted  that  he  was  kicked  by  a 
Duke.  He  had  been  fed  and  insulted  under  the 
same  roof  with  the  noble  poet.  And  in  exchange 
for  such  favours,  he  was  bound  to  flatter  the  man 
when  dead,  to  whom,  when  living,  he  had  always 
acted  a  firm  and  manly  part !  We  would  hare 
preferred,  indeed,  had  he  remained  entirely  silent 
on  the  subject.  We  never  think  of  Byron  as  a 
man,  without  recalling  the  words  of  Milton,  m 
reference  to  the  rebel  angels. 

The  other  sort. 
In  might  though  wondrous,  and  in  acts  of  war, 
Nor  of  renown  less  eager,  yet,  by  doom 
Nameless  in  dark  oblivion  let  them  dwell. 
For  strength,  from  truth  divided  and  from  jast, 
Illandable,  nought  merits  but  dispraise 
And  ignominy,  yet  to  glory  aspires 
Vain-glorious,  and  through  infamy  seeks  fame : 
Therefore  eternal  tilence  be  their  doom. 

But  if  Hunt  was  to  speak  of  Byron  at  aU,  he 
was  bound  to  speak  the  plain  unvarnished  tmth, 
avoiding  equally  the  extremes  of  sycophancy  and 
of  spleen.  And  now,  the  public,  by  another,  and 
we  suspect  a  final  revulsion  of  feeling,  has  come 
round  to  his  opinion,  and  unites  in  writing  on 
Byron's  bust,  the  most  fatal  of  all  inscriptions, 
"  A  traitor  to  his  own  transcendent  genius." 

Our  quarrel,  then,  with  this  book,  is  not  » 
much  its  treatment  of  Byron's  memory,  as  its 
general  spirit  and  execution.  Its  spirit  is  waspish, 
its  execution  feeble.  In  the  one,  you  read  disap- 
pointment ;  in  the  other,  dyspepsia.  His  memoir 
of  himself,  must,  from  its  profusion  of  capital  A 
have  taxed  severely  Mr.  Colbum's  printing  piess» 
and  has  the  garrulity  without  the  bonhommie  of 
old  age.  His  estimates  of  contemporaiy  talent 
are  not  eminently  felicitous,  nor,  with  the  excep-' 
tion  of  his  personal  friends,  particularly  candid. 
You  see  altogether,  in  this  work,  a  mind,  in  an 
unhappy  state  of  transition  from  its  first  fresh, 
buoyant  enthusiasm,  to  that  mild  and  serene 
twilight,  which  has  now  permanently  settled 
upon  its  powers.  Clinging  stiU  to  our  former 
image  of  a  gentle  smile^  as  the  best  emblem « 
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Hunt's  nature,  we  must  grant  that,  in  this  pro- 
dnction,  it  is  but  faintly  visible,  if  not  entirely 
concealed. 

As  a  journalist)  he  exhibits  a  marked  contrast, 
in  the  course  of  his  progress,  between  the  dashing, 
slashing,  free  and  fearless  style,  in  which  (con- 
jointly with  his  brother,)  he  conducted  The 
Examiner^  and  the  meek  and  almost  mawkish 
tone  of  his  London  Journal,  How  changed  from 
the  darmg  libeller,  whom  Regency  honoured  with 
its  personal  hatred  and  vengeance,  and  who,  like 
another  Camille  Desmoulins,  shot  his  bright  and 
bickering  shafts  at  sublime  swindlers  and  crowned 
imbeciles,  the  kindly  old  man  babbling  of  his 
green  fields,  looking  with  dim  tearful  eye  at  his 
old  favourite  authors,  welcoming  to  his  arms 
books  which  formerly  seemed  steeped  in  the  green 
and  livid  slime  of  Bigotry,  saying  civil  things  of 
"The  Lights  and  Shadows,"— ay,  of  "Matthew 
Wald,*'  and  its  author, — shaking  (with  some  tre- 
mor,) the  huge  fist  of  Christopher  North,  and  in- 
stead of  the  bitter  sarcasm  in  which  he  often  in- 
dulged, just  hinting  faults  and  hesitating  dislike, 
even  to  the  imbecile,  the  impertinent,  and  the 
absurd.  We  prefer  him,  we  must  say,  in  the 
latter  character.  It  is  more  true  to  his  original 
tendencies.  For  the  tear  and  wear,  the  fret  and 
fever,  the  squabbling  and  heart-burning  of  a  news- 
paper life,  Hunt  was  never  fitted.  Only  by  nursing 
and  coddling  the  inferior  parts  of  his  nature,  could 
he  have  qualified  himself  for  discharging  its  duties. 
And  he  did  not  too  soon  resign  it  to  the  hands  of 
one  much  better  adapted  for  the  craft. 

We  regret  exceedingly  that  Leigh  Hun^s  London 
Journal  did  not  succeed.  Never  did  a  cheap 
periodical  exhibit  a  more  catholic  and  genial  spirit. 
Broad-fronted,  mild-tempered,  with  fine  imagina- 
tive sympathies,  holding  that  "  beauty  is  truth," 
it  did  not  deny  the  converse  of  the  creed,  that 
**  truth  is  beauty."  Not  a  mere  weekly  dispenser 
of  the  cold  comfort  of  utilitarianism,  to  thousands 
who  begin  to  feel  that  thus  the  deeper  wants 
of  their  spirits  are  insulted,  as  egregiously 
as  were  a  drop  to  be  sprinkled  on  a  burning 
thirst,  or  a  crumb  to  be  handed  to  a  raging 
hunger ;  it  delighted  in  bringing  out  the  poetry 
of  usefulness,  and  the  spiritual  purposes  which  are 
served  by  even  the  mechanisms  of  the  present  age. 
He  never  speaks  with  contempt  of  this  age,  as  a 
mechanical  age ;  its  motion,  that  of  a  rattling 
railway  train;  its  agitation,  the  tremble  of  an  un- 
manageable machine.  He  sees  that  machines 
contain  in  them  a  stem  poetry  of  their  own ;  that 
they  present  forceful  and  colossal  images  of  power, 
of  iron  will  and  iron  necessity ;  that  in  annihilating 
time  and  space,  girdling  the  globe  with  Puck- 
like speed, "  yoking  their  cars  with  whirlwinds  and 
the  northern  blast,"  they  gather  round  them  the 
double  interest  of  fact  and  fiction ;  that  a  railway 
carriage,  which  looks  tame  enough  at  rest,  in  two 
minutes  rushes  into  poetry,  and  with  its  flag  of 
flame,  passes  through  the  most  beautiful  country, 
less  like  an  intruder  than  a  monarch ;  while 
in  a  dream  of  beauty  walks  the  waters  of 
the  summer  sea  the  great  steam  ship,  or  wrestles 
like  a  demon  of  kindred  power  with  the  angry 


billows !  He  asks,  *^  Has  mechanism  taken 
colour  from  the  grass  and  warmth  from  the 
blood?"  and  feels  that  while  itself  often  a  coarse 
Caliban,  a  strong  drudge,  it  may  be  taught  to  do  the 
spiriting  and  perform  the  magical  bidding  of  the 
Prosperos  of  poetry ;  that  in  the  varied  and  vast 
mechanical  powers  of  the  age,  there  lies  over  for 
coming  artists,  a  fund  of  thought  and  imagination, 
not  likely  to  be  soon  exhausted  ;  that  each  rail- 
way train  seems  shrieking  with  that  unearthly 
scream  of  its,  for  the  coming  of  its  poet,  and  shall 
not  always  scream  in  vain !  Such  views  he  held, 
and  was  beginning  to  expound,  successfully,  in 
his  journal,  when  unfortunately,  for  want  of 
passengers,  it  came  to  a  stand-still,  and  now  runs 
no  more. 

In  the  essay.  Hunt  found  himself  in  his  perfect 
element.  Some  minds  have  been  as  much  out  of 
theirs  in  it  as  leviathans  in  a  pond.  Foster,  for 
instance,  lashes  his  large  tail  against  its  narrow 
limits,  till  he  bursts  them  asunder.  Hazlitt  is 
more  at  home  in  its  small  circle,  only  through  the 
sacrifice  of  much  that  is  peculiar,  and  of  all  that 
is  profound  in  his  intellect.  Lamb's  highest  qua- 
lities are  seen  shyly  and  from  afar  ofi^  in  even  the 
^'Essays  of  Elia."  But  Hunt  is  as  active,  and  bright, 
and  happy,  in  it,  as  a  gold  fish  in  its  globe  of  glass. 
All  the  finer  qualities  of  his  mind, — his  vinous 
liveliness,  his  recherche  rather  than  recondite  lore, 
— his  conversational  tone, — his  gleesome  disposi- 
tion,—  his  snatches  of  higher  imagination,  —  his 
wide  sympathies,  —  the  gem-like  minuteness  of 
finish  he  gives  to  his  better  things,  —  the  air  of 
fireside  ease  which  waves  like  a  light  scarf  around 
all  his  motions,  are  to  be  found  in  "  The  Indicator" 
and  **  The  Companion."  With  what  a  light  dainty 
step  he  conducts  us  along  the  ^  sweet  security  of 
streets,"  from  shop  to  shop,  finding  incense  in  the 
perfumer's,  and  a  dream  of  Golconda  in  the  jeweller  s, 
and  Alnaschar  still  sitting  at  the  door  of  his 
crockery  warehouse,  and  an  echo  from  the  stithies 
of  Etna  lingering  in  the  brazier's,  and  his  own 
boy-self  standing  stealthily  at  the  bookstall, 
and  houri  faces  smiling  on  him  under  the  bonnets 
in  the  milliner's,  and  *'  all  the  Arabian  heaven" 
opening  in  the  print-seller's,  and  in  the  apothe- 
cary's a  blue  and  lurid  splendour,  sending  him  home 
to  dream  of  drugs  and  death.  Ye  sticks,  and  hats 
too,  how  much  do  ye  owe  to  his  fine  idealization ! 
Memories  of  the  metropolis,  how  has  he  embalmed 
you !  Even  mists  and  fogs  thereof,  ye  are  due 
him  thanks  for  piercing  your  thick  folds  with  a 
ray  of  poetry.  And,  happy  above  all  pig-drivers, 
thou,  the  immortal  genius  of  thine  art,  whom  his 
footsteps  chanced  to  follow,  in  thy  difiicult  but 
glorious  pilgrimage  down  the  Strand,  guiding 
successfully,  through  direr  Scyllas  and  Charybdes, 
thy  grunting  chaise !  And  who,  in  that  sunnier 
side  of  the  Round-table,  which  he  contributed,  has 
forgotten  his  "  Day  by  the  fireside,"  where  "  com- 
mon things  that  round  us  lie,"  —  the  crump  and 
crackle  of  the  hot  roll, — the  knock  of  the  post- 
man, —  the  song  of  the  tea-kettle,  —  the  tickling 
feeling,  beneath  one's  feet,  of  the  hearth-rug, — 
the  music  of  the  flickering  flames  in  the  grate,  — 
the  drawing  in  of  the  evening  curtains,  —  the 
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toasting  of  one's  bed-itching  toes, — the  tying 
and  smoothing  of  one's  nightcap  become  suddenly 
surrounded  with  an  edge  of  imagination,  and  we 
feel  that  there  is  poetry  in  every  thing  ? 

"  What's  in  a  name?"  asks  Shakspere.  Every 
thing,  we  reply.  Power,  delusion,  depth  of  mean- 
ing, the  force  of  fate,  are  all  involved  in  names. 
A  name  cannot  raise  the  dead ;  but  it  can  start 
spirits  stronger  than  that  which  rose  at  Endor,  or 
met  the  patriot  at  Fhilippi.  We  have  heard  the 
weakness  of  words  deplored ;  hut  we  know  their 
power  —  that  they  are  things  —  that  they  often 
contain  an  omnipotence  of  mischief  in  their  magic 
syllables,  and  that  the  most  vigorous  minds  are 
not  exempt  from  their  influence.  Volumes  might 
be  written,  for  instance,  on  the  nuisance  of  nick* 
names  —  on  the  mischiefs  they  have  done  —  the 
hearts  they  have  broken  —  the  characters  they 
have  partially  or  for  ever  clouded — the  books 
they  have  strangled  —  the  currents  of  progress 
which  they,  yes  they,  poor  paltry  coUocations  of 
foul  air !  have  been  able,  for  a  season,  to  impede. 
In  what  a  light  does  it  represent  the  literature  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  that  its  principal  quarrels 
have  been  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  con- 
temptuous epithets,  possessing  neither  point  nor 
truth,  and  which,  by  stickingy  only  more  convin- 
cingly proved  that  they  were  made  of  mud  \  We 
allude  to  such  terms  as  "  the  Lakers,"  "  the  Sata- 
nic school,"  "  the  Cockney  school,"  &c.  Will  it  be 
believed,  in  an  after  age,  that  the  second  of  these 
elegant  combinations  had,  at  one  time,  almost  the 
power  of  the  greater  excommunication ;  and  that 
one  man  at  least,  mad  with  the  very  fanaticbm  of 
benevolence,  was,  through  its  unscrupulous  appli- 
cation, treated  as  a  walking  incarnation  of  the 
evil  one  ?  Or  will  it  be  believed,  in  an  after  age, 
that  a  dexterous  ringing  of  the  changes  upon  this 
witty  epithet,  "The  Cockney  School,"  was  the 
means  of  plucking  the  bread  from  the  mouth  of 
more  than  one  struggling  and  gifted  man? 
"What's  in  a  name?"  0  Shakspere,  with  the 
inevitable  eye,  askest  thou?  Why,  the  merest  mis- 
nomer— the  most  contemptible  alias  affixed  by  an 
enemy  to  a  character,  has  been  often  as  effectually 
a  word  of  doom,  as  though  it  had  been  uttered  in 
their  wrath  by  those 

Airy  tongues  which  syllable  men's  names 
On  sands,  and  shore,  and  desert  wildernesses. 

Jack  Wilkes  was  never  a  Wilkite  ;  Coleridge 
was  never  a  Laker ;  Shelley  did  not  belong  to  the 
Satanic,  nor  Hunt  to  the  Cockney  school.  His 
only  titJe  to  the  term  lay  in  his  inextinguishable 
desire  to  find  the  good  and  the  beautiful  in  the 
persons  and  scenes  amidst  which  his  lot  was 
cast.  If  there  were  vulgar  manners  in  Little 
Britain,  he  felt  there  were  also  warm  hearts. 
If  there  were  dirt  and  drudgery  in  the  city, 
there  were  also  high  and  solemn  memories 
shadowing  its  meanest  streets  into  grandeur,  and 
giving  a  certain  pathos  even  to  the  sound  of  Bow- 
bell.  Because  Richmond  Hill  was  not  the  Jura, 
had  it  no  beauty  to  be  desired?  Was  Cowper 
less  a  poet  because  he  was  forced  to  complain 
that  he  hud  seen  no  mountains,  nor  expected  to 


see  them,  unless  he  saw  them  in  Heaven?  Is  not 
the  Cockneyism  of  the  country  as  detestable  ag 
that  of  the  town  ?  Is  a  rose  less  a  rose  because  it 
grows  within  the  sight  of  St.  Paul's  ?  And  wherever 
stands  and  waves  the  English  oak,  does  it  not  stand 
and  wave  in  poetry  —  the  poetry  of  the  accumu- 
lated associations  of  two  thousand  years  1  Our 
great  matter  of  offence,  indeed,  with  Hunt  is, 
that  he  is  not  enough  of  the  Cockney  —  that  he 
dips  but  slenderly  into  that  most  awful  world  of 
London  —  that  he  contents  himself  with  partial, 
desultory,  and  outside  views;  and  never,  or  seldom, 
descends  into  those  abysses  of  wild  anguish  and 
lurid  joy,  of  fun,  fury,  and  madness,  which  the 
smoke  of  its  every  evening  over-canopies.  It  was 
reserved  for  Dickens  to  go  down  in  the  fearless- 
ness inspired  by  good-will  and  good-nature  into 
those  sunless  chambers  of  city  life,  and  show  that 
there  was  a  soul  of  goodness,  and  a  spirit  of 
latent  poetry,  and  an  element  of  hope,  moving 
even  amid  their  all-unutterable  abominations. 
Blessings  on  the  daring  child,  though  for  nothing 
else  than  for  this  achievement !  And  where  he 
has  preceded,  let  us  hope  that  Marion  (see  Mary 
Howitt,)  will,  by  and  bye,  in  her  loveline^ 
follow. 

To  Hunt's  contributions  to  The  lAberaly  we  are 
almost  ashamed  to  allude,  they  are  so  totally  un- 
worthy of  his  pen.  When  writing  them  he  was 
in  a  most  melancholy  plight  both  of  body  and 
mind.  Shelley,  long  a  screen  between  him  and 
pecuniary  distress,  as  well  as  a  link  binding  him 
to  the  moody  and  uncertain  B}Ton,  was  newly 
drowned.  Misunderstandings  between  him  and 
his  host  were  daily  multiplying.  The  climate  of 
Italy  was  rousing  his  bile.  His  "  Letters  from 
the  South,**  accordingly,  are  weak,  querulous  effu- 
sions, looking  almost  helplessly  insignificant 
beside  Hazlitt's  sounding  invectives  against  the 
"  Spirit  of  Monarchy ; "  SheUey*8  transktions  at 
once  rendering  and  rivalling  their  originals ;  and 
Byron's  **  Vision  of  Judgment,"  a  lampoon,  such 
as  for  bitterness  was  never  thrown  into  the  lion's 
mouth  at  Venice,  and  the  blasphemy  of  which 
reduces  the  Satan  of  Milton  to  a  driveller,  and 
leaves  even  the  Mephistopheles  of  Goethe  limping 
behind.  Hunt's  small  smiling  countenance  thrust 
in  between  those  "dreadful  faces  thronged,  and 
fiery  arms,"  like  a  stray  Peri  peeping  in  amidst 
the  fallen  gods  in  the  inner  halls  of  Pandemonium, 
looks  absolutely  ludicrous.  That  fell  Titanic 
warfare,  revolved  in  those  dark  and  mighty  spirits 
aiming  on  "  daring  doubts  to  pile  thoughts  that 
should  call  down  Sunder,"  was  no  scene  for  our 
mild,  though  manful  hero. 

Of  his  later  specimens  of  criticism  in  the 
**  Comic  Dramatists,"  "  Imagination  and  Fancy,** 
&;c.  &c.  we  know  only  enough  to  convince  os 
that  they  reveal  in  him  no  new  powers.  We  find 
in  them  all  his  generosity  of  spirit,  softness  of 
heai-t,  delicacy  of  sentiment,  refinement  of  taste, 
with  perhaps  less  liveliness  and  brilliance,  and 
with  more  of  those  sudden  and  dyspeptic  smkings 
down  from  considerable  elevation  io  weaknea 
and  languor  of  thought,  which  distinguish  all  his 
writings.     We   agree   with   a   writer  in   ^^ 
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Athenamm^  in  thinking  him  too  hard  upon  Dante, 
for  being  too  hard  upon  his  sinners  in  the 
"  Inferno."  We  believe  that  the  man  Dante 
would  have  shrunk  from  consigning  even  the 
finger  that  signed  his  mandate  of  banishment,  to 
eternal  burnings ;  but  this  was  not  to  prevent  the 
poet  Dante,  when  elaborating  an  ideal  hell,  heat- 
ing, if  he  pleased,  his  furnaces  seven  degrees,  and 
indulging  his  imagination  in  compounding  into 
every  tremendous  variety  the  elements  of  torment. 
The  poet  is  ever  bound  to  give  the  brightness  of 
brightness,  and  the  blackness  of  darkness ;  to 
mend,  if  he  can,  the  air  of  Elysium,  ^and 
heighten  the  beauties  of  Paradise  ; "  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  make  *'  hell  itself  a  murkier  gloom." 
It  will  never  do  to  argue  thence  either  the  bene- 
volence or  the  cruelty  of  his  disposition.  Was 
Michael  Angelo  responsible  for  the  awards  of  his 
"Last  Judgment?"  Is  the  illustrator  of  Fox's 
**^  Book  of  Martyrs,"  answerable  for  the  kindling 
of  all  those  curling,  crested,  reluctant  or  rejoicing, 
eager  or  slumbering,  flames  ?  Was  Coleridge  less 
the  '*  Friend,"  because  he  appears  to  exult  in  the 
perdition  of  William  Pitt  ?  Is  Thomas  Aird  less  one 
of  the  most  amiable  of  men,  because  his  *' Devil's 
Dream  "  contains  a  most  horrific  picture  of  the 
place  of  punishment?  And  has  John  Wilson  the 
soul  of  a  butcher,  because  in  that  famous  Noctes 
directed  against  our  friend  Dr.  Knox,  he  describes 
with  such  dreadful  gusto  certain  unceremonious 
proceedings  in  that  ''other  place,"  about  the 
spirit  of  William  Burke?  Thei-e  are,  indeed, 
persons  who  exult  and  express  their  exultation  in 
the  future  fate  of  those  whom  their  narrow  sym- 
pathies exclude  from  bliss :  but  these  are  fanatics  ; 
they  are  not  artists,  and  we  never  yet  heard  of  a 
true  artist  who  was  a  fanatic.  Art  is  ever  too 
wide,  restless,  progressive,  to  remain  confined  in 
the  sullen  brazen  furnace  of  a  bigoted  and  narrow 
belief. 

Of  Hunt's  contributions  to  fiction  and  dra- 
matic literature,  we  know  little,  and  prefer  not 
speaking  at  all.  It  remains  only  to  say  some- 
thing of  him  in  the  character  of  a  poet.  And  it 
were  vain  to  deny,  that  he  possesses  many  of  the 
elements  of  a  genuine  poet.  No  man  could  be 
such  a  good  critic,  and  such  a  fine  essayist  with- 
out a  large  share  of  the  poetic  spirit.  But  to 
enable  a  writer  to  interweave  his  poetic  power 
into  living  verse,  requires  a  "double  portion"  of 
that  indefinable  and  incommunicable  essence. 
And  that  such  a  double  portion  has  befallen  him, 
we  doubt.  His  great  want  is  not  of  fancy,  nor  of 
feeling,  nor  of  language ;  it  is  that  of  sustained 
and  masculine  strength.  Beautiful  imaginations 
abound.  Fine  lines  drop  down,  soft  and  bright  as 
rosebuds,  winnowing  their  way  from  their  mother^ 
tree.'  Such  is  his  description  of  a  stream,  which 
seemed 

''As  if  it  said 
Something  eternal  to  that  happy  shade." 

Epithets  fall,  fitting  themselves  as  perfectly  to  their 
objects  as  snow-flakes  to  the  form  of  the  yield- 
ing branches  on  which  they  descend.  Indeed 
could  epithets  make  an  immortality,  his  were 


secure.  ^'Scattery  light,"  for  example,  what  an 
image  that  presents  of  the  saila  of  a  ship  coming 
up  in  the  sunshine !  Pathos,  too,  is  frequent,  al- 
ways delicate,  and  sometimes  profound.  How  it 
sighs  in  his  poem  on  his  children,  "  like  parting 
wings  of  cherubim ! "  How  it  steeps  with  tears  that 
fatal  page  in  *^  Rimini,"  where  the  lovers  stopped 
their  reading,  and  stopped  for  ever !  But  while  of 
sentiment  there  is  no  lack,  there  is  little  profound 
passion.  While  there  is  enough  and  to  spaie  of 
fancy,  the  grand  unifying  influence  of  imagination 
is  often  absent.  While  there  is  much  poetry, 
there  is  no  poem.  Deep  thought  and  purpose 
strike  not,  like  strongtrunks, through  the  luxuriant 
and  clustering  foliage.  The  only  uniting  princi- 
ple we  can  observe  in  his  poetry,  is  that  of  a  sys- 
tematic and  vicious  style.  Odd  and  obsolete 
phrases,  compound  barbarisms,  an  uncommon 
use  of  common  words,  a  tasteless  selection  from 
the  vocabulary  of  antique  writers,  deliberate  in- 
novations, and  false  coinages  of  language,  are 
among  the  manifold  affectations  which  abound, 
particularly  in  his  poem  entitled  "  Foliage."  This 
is  the  more  singular,  as  his  prose  is  generally  free 
from  such  blemishes.  But,  as  he  told  Lord  Byron, 
he  committed  them  on  system  :  thus,  as  Shelley 
remarks,  ^permitting  a  system  relating  to  mere 
words,  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  reader  from 
whatever  interest  he  had  created,  to  his  own  inge- 
nuity, in  contriving  to  disgust  them  according  to 
the  rules  of  criticism."  But  such  perverse  torturing 
of  language  does  more  than  disgust  the  reader. 
It  impedes  the  motions,  and  limits  the  power  of 
the  author.  His  mind  cannot  be  working  with 
full  force  and  freedom,  while  compelled  by  a  sys- 
tem to  look  with  such  a  minute  and  fastidious  eye 
to  the  mere  verbiage  in  which  his  thoughts  are 
clothed.  He  places  himself,  in  fact,  in  the  false 
position  of  one  who  is  thinking  in  one  language 
and  writing  in  another.  The  language  of  elevated 
conversation  is,  we  think,  the  language  in  which 
poetry  should  be  written.  But  if  Hunt,  or  John 
Keats,  who  hampered,  by  similar  shackles,  far 
more  majestic  movements,  and  checked  a  much 
profounder  vein,  had  gone  through  the  streets  talk- 
ing in  the  style  of  '*Endymion"  or  "Foliage,"  they 
would  have  been  sent  to  Bedlam,  and  have  deserved 
the  translation.  Wordsworth's  barbarisms  are 
those  of  a  particular  county ;  and,  harsh  as  they 
are,  have  much  in  them  that  is  racy  and  charac- 
teristic. But  those  of  Hunt  and  Keats,  seem  arti- 
ficially twisted  beyond  the  power  of  pronunciation 
in  any  human  tongue,  and  fitted  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  some  other  and  still  odder  world  than  this. 
With  what  severe  and  smiling  scorn  did  the 
Grecian  culture  of  the  poet  of  Prometheus  teach 
him,  through  all  his  love  and  sympathy,  to  regard 
those  little  affectations  on  the  part  of  his  friends, 
and  which  we  regret  to  say,  are  still  common  in 
the  writings  of  some  genuine  poets  of  the  age,  who, 
with  the  poor  English  language,  are  playing  such 
"fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven,"  as  might 
make  us  weep,  were  it  not  for  laughter. 

Great  or  good  writers  may,  perhaps,  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  Oracles  and  the  Companions. 
The  first  sit,  shrouded  and  folded  up  in  obscuiity 
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or  in  dazzling  ligh^  and  utter  their  responees  to 
wondering,  and  fearing,  and  far  off  auditors.  The 
second  sit,  or  stand,  or  walk  hy  our  sides ;  some 
moody  and  speaking  only  by  fits  and  starts,  others 
scowling  and  sallen  but  instructiye  ;  a  third  class, 
ever  cheerful  and  communicatiye.  Milton  or 
Coleridge  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  oracle; 
Swift  was  the  sulky  but  sensible,  Addison  the 
cheerful,  and  Hazlitt  the  moody  companion.  It 
was  the  glory  of  Shakspere,  that  he  combined  the 
qaalities  of  both,  of  all.  Where  as  in  him  will 
you  find  such  oracular  deliyerances?  and  where 
such  plain  homely  sense  ?  and  where  such  dread- 
ful moods  and  tenses?  and  where  such  genial 
gaiety  ?  Now  he  is  a  Fan,  in  hoarse  whispers  tell- 
ing mysterious  tidings  from  the  thickest  glooms 
of  nature ;  now  an  elf  leaping  on  your  back  and 
playfully  pinching  your  nostril ;  now  a  calm,  grave. 


Sooratio  sage,  talking  to  yon  of  matters  that  con- 
cern your  business  and  your  bosom ;  now  a  ma- 
anthrope,  looking  on  all  things  at  aamster  angle ; 
and  now  a  kind,  and  glad,  and  babbling  com- 
panion, as  is  the  lively  and  lip-fall  river  to  the 
wanderer  who  walks  beside  it  for  a  summer  s  day. 
Hunt,  need  we  say,  is  **  the  Companion."  Most 
easy,  and  talkative,  and  good-humoured  of  com- 
panions, thou  hast,  to  us,  beguiled  not  a  few  hours 
while  reading,  and  not  a  few  while  at  present 
writing  of  thee.  Our  glad  hours  owe  thee  much, 
for  thou  hast  gladdened  them  still  more.  Oar  sad 
hours  owe  thee  more,  for  thou  hast  soothed  and 
brightened  them  at  times.  In  the  flesh  we  never 
saw  thee,  and  never  hope  to  see ;  but  we  thank 
thee  for  thy  company  none  the  less ;  and  now,  as 
our  paths  diverge,  we  bid  thee  a  hearty  and  a 
grateful  farewell. 


THE  FAITHFUL  HEART. 

Sue  was  a  girl  with  golden  curls,  and  his  was  raven  hair : 
Playmates  and  friends  from  childish  days  those  two  young  cousins  were ; 
And  up  through  all  the  widening  view  that  youth  around  them  made. 
Still,  as  in  childhood,  hand  in  hand  they  met  its  light  and  shade; 
To  her  were  told  his  woodland  sports  by  mount  and  lakelet  fair. 
To  her  each  soaring  hope  of  youth,  its  bright  dreams  built  in  air. 

And  listening  with  untiring  ear,  her  own  sweet  dream  dreamt  she, — 
That  this  long  utterance  of  his  soul  fh>m  Love's  own  fount  must  be  ; 
And  so  time  pass'd, — if  kind  to  all,  still  kept  he  by  her  side, 
With  gentle  looks  and  gentle  cares  her  sweet  blush  did  not  chide, 
Till  he  was  call'd  to  other  lands,  where  other  stars  give  light. 
And  then  she  felt  as  her  one  star  had  left  her  unto  night. 

Eve  shower'd  through  the  purpling  sky  her  influence  deep  and  still, 

When  once  again  they  stood  beside  their  childhood's  favourite  rill ; 

Ever  his  voice  was  sweet  and  low,  but  dwelt  there  now  a  tone, 

As  fell  his  accents  on  her  ear,  to  other  days  unknown. 

**  Sweet  cousin,  who  hast  heard  when  grief  or  gladness  wrought  with  me, 

The  deepest  secret  of  my  eoul  may  well  unseal  to  thee  ; 

A  fairer  joy  hath  touch'd  my  heart  than  could  its  dreams  foretel, 

Kind  one  I  love  also,  for  my  sake,  the  bride  I  love  so  well." 

She  did  not  faint,  broke  forth  no  cry  to  speak  her  agony, 
Crush'd  in  its  blossom  evermore  although  her  heart  might  be  ; 
He  told  his  tale  of  deepest  joy  as  in  the  former  years, 
He  knew  not  every  word  he  said  she  heard  through  fiJling  tears. 
She  blest  him  with  soft  voice  and  clear,  and  told  her  spirit  high, — 
"  My  heart  shall  ne'er  chill  hU,  with  wo  must  rest  there  till  I  die." 
She  smoothed  the  trouble  from  his  path,  as  when  Ms  childhood's  guide. 
And  won  the  gracious  love  of  all  to  greet  his  fair  young  bride. 

A  year  rolls  on,  beside  his  grave  there  stream  the  bitter  tears 
Of  her,  his  bride, — of  her,  was  but  friend  of  his  early  years  ; 
And  still  time  passeth  on  his  way,  the  wife  wears  joyful  brow, 
And,  robed  again  in  bridal  white,  at  that  same  church  doth  vow ; 
But  she,  his  early  friend,  unchanged  a  mourner  must  remain : 
Once  had  she  given  her  all  of  love,  she  gave  it  not  again : 
Only  when  skies  are  clear,  her  look  saith  as  it  soars  above, 
**  To  the  pure  heaven  where  thou  art  gone,  yet  may  I  bear  my  love ! " 
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It  is  not  saying  more  than  enough  to  affinn, 
that  no  work,  on  cognate  subjects,  equal  to  this, 
has  fidlen  under  our  observation  for  a  long  series 
of  years.    It  is  full  of  instruction,  and  of  excellent 
example ;  the  history  of  the  social  progress,  and 
the  development  of  free  institutions  in  two  coun- 
tries remarkable  for  some  general  features  of  re- 
semblance, but  much  more  remarkable  for  strong 
contrasts ;  for  what  can  be  more  opposite  than 
ancient  Greece  and  modem  Holland;  the  lively 
volatile    Athenians  and  the  astute,  phlegmatic 
Dutch.    The  history  of  these  two  nations  is  pre- 
eminently History  for  the  People ;  and  here  we 
find  it  written  witli  aptitude,  ability,  and  clear  and 
temperate  judgment ;  with  patient  research,  and 
liveliness  of  style,  that  must  recommend  a  work, 
which,  although  it  had  been  defective  in  mere  ar- 
tistic skill,  might  safely  have  rested  upon  its  high 
Intrinsic  merits.    From  the  title,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  this  is  but  a  portion  of  a  comprehensive  design 
for  writing  the  history  of  every  firee  nation ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  genuine  history  of  the  People  of 
the  difiPerent  nations,  instead  of  the  narrative  of  the 
wars  of  their  sovereigns,  the  strifes  of  their  nobles, 
and  the  changes  of  dynasties.     In  reading  His- 
tory as  it  has  hitherto  been  too  generally  com- 
posed,  how    very  little,   save    by    accident    or 
incidental  side-lights,  is  seen  of  the  exact  social 
progress  and  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people !    It  would  even  seem  an  object  to  keep 
them  and  their  interests  in  the  background,  as 
something  too  vulgar  or  unimportant  to  be  brought 
into  view.    One  apology  for  this  cardinal  defect  in 
our  modem  histories,  is  the  extreme  scantiness 
of  the  materials  stored  up  by  the  elder  annalists 
and    chroniclers ;    while  modem  historians  have 
too  generally  neglected  the  obscure  but  efficient 
Bonrces  to  which  Mr.  M'Cullagh  has  applied,  in  a 
diligent  search  through  all  manner  of  desultory 
pamphlets,  tracts,  and  small  periodicals.    These 
last,  among  the  Dutch  in  particular,  the  natural 
growth  of  their  comparatively  free  political  con- 
dition and  industrial  eminence,  came  earlier  into 
popular  use  than  among  any  other  people.     **  If 
ever,"  says  our  author,  "  the  Industrial  History  of 
England  shall  be  written,  with  the  care  and  com- 
pleteness it  deserves,  a  collection  of  pamphlets  will 
furnish  materials  of   no  ordinary  interest    and 
value  on  all  manner  of  topics  and  minute  details." 
While  modem  readers  show  such  avidity  for 
the  minutest  details  concerning  English  kings  and 
queens,  and  courts  and  princes,  whether  genuine 
or  apocryphal,  let  us  hope  that  some  one  as  well 
qualified  as  Mr.  M^Cullagh,  may  accomplish  the 
Iiigher  and  far  more  arduous  task  of  compiling 
the  **  Industrial  History  of  England."    If  it  shall 
be  half  as  interesting  as  that  of  the  Dutch,  here 
presented  to  us,  we  are  certain  that  no  pictures  of 
courts  or  kings,  obsolete  scandals  or  ancient  cos- 


tumes, will  be  able  to  vie  with  it  in  the  favour  of 
those  whose  approbation  is  trae  praise :  —  This 
by  the  bye. 

Preferring  the  near,  the  useful,  and  the  practi- 
cal, to  the  more  beautiful  but  remote,  we  shall  at 
once  dismiss  Mr.  M'Cullagh's  first  volume,  the 
"Industrial  History  of  the  Greeks  ;"  though  the 
learning  and  taste  displayed  in  it  must  propitiate 
the  most  refined  classical  reader,  and  render  the 
most  fastidious  tolerant  of  the  more  sober  annals 
of  a  People,  who  may  be  said  to  hold  the  place 
among  European  nations  which  the  Quakers  do 
among  religious  sects.  Though  we  are  thus 
voluntarily  tasked  to  the  annals  of  the  industrious^ 
fragal,  persevering,  tolerant  and  religious  Quaker 
family  of  Europe,  we  would  advise  every  reader  to 
learn  for  himself,  through  a  most  agreeable 
medium,  what  were  the  primary  elements  of  the 
life  of  those  famous  old  Greeks;  how  among  them 
"industry  and  freedom  grew  together;''  how 
"the  wise  grew  strong,"  and  how  "the  strong 
grew  vain ;"  and  finally,  how  this  brilliant  and 
noble  nation  declined  and  fell ;  the  surest  workers 
of  its  min  being  found  in  its  own  bosom. 

Mr.  M'Cullagh  closes  his  work  by  saying, 
"  Holland,  as  she  stands  at  the  present  day,  is  the 
greatest  fact  in  the  Industrial  History  of  free 
nations/'    This  is  our  text : — 

Not  only  have  the  Batch  done  more  in  days  gone  by, 
with  less  means  than  any  other  people  in  Eorope,  for 
maritime  discovery,  enterprise,  and  trade,  and  for  the 
practical  application  of  sound  principles  of  banking, 
insorance,  public  credit,  and  currency ;  but,  despite  their 
unparalleled  necessities  and  financial  difficulties,  they 
have  in  the  main  pursued  a  more  consistent  tone  of 
liberality  in  trade  than — with  the  single  exception  of 
the  Swiss  — any  other  free  people  to  the  present  time. 
And  not  only  is  it  true  that  with  less  means  they  accom- 
plished more  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
for  extension  of  commerce,  improvement  of  art,  and 
development  of  manufacturing  power,  than  any  other 
race  in  Christendom,  but  they  actually  possess-  at  the 
present  hour  the  noblest  proofs  of  the  invincibility  of 
self-reliant  labour,  and  the  most  cheering  encourage- 
ments to  others  not  to  weary  in  well-doing,  that  the 
world  contains.  Empires  have  increased,  and  kingdoms 
prospered  greatly  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  peace; 
and  the  prayer  of  all  good  and  wise  men  must  be,  that 
in  mutual  sufferance  and  good- will  they  may  all  continue 
long  to  contend  only  in  the  peacefiil  means  of  human 
progress ;  but  it  derogates  from  the  just  praise  of  none 
of  them  to  say,  that  nowhere  is  long-established  political 
and  religious  freedom  more  highly  prized,  popular 
education  more  nearly  universal,  regard  for  law  and 
order  more  profound,  the  rewards  of  industry  more 
widely  shared,  the  necessaries  of  life  more  abundantly 
secured,  and  the  blessings  of  civilization  more  equally 
diffused,  than  among  the  self-reliant  children  of  Europe's 
Nether  lands. 

Look  at  the  map— think  of  their  history— and  say, 
are  not  these  entitled  to  the  post  of  honour  in  the  march 
of  free  industry! 

Is  the  history  of  such  a  people  not  worth  study- 
ing by  every  pther  people  ? 

The  History  opens  with  a  view  of  the  early  con- 
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dition  of  Holland,  and  of  the  physical  difficnlti( 
impossibilities,  we  shonld  say,  to  all  saye  Beayers 
or  Dutchmen — with  which  the  first  inhabitants 
had  to  contend.  The  first  traces  of  their  remark- 
able industry  and  inyentiye  capacity  are  obscnie. 
Bat  it  is  known  that  at  a  yeiy  early  period  they  made 
certain  astronomical  instruments,  and  horologes^ 
and  used  glass ;  and  that  many  among  them  could 
read  and  write  at  a  period  when  such  accomplish- 
ments were  in  other  countries  limited  to  the 
monasteiy  or  the  schools.  So  early  as  the  age  of 
Alfred,  ih»  Netherlanders  obtained  wool  from 
England,  and  supplied  their  ruder  neighbours  with 
dyed  cloths  of  much  finer  texture  than  could  be 
woyen  by  the  Anglo-Saxonsy  who  knew  little  of 
dyeing;  and  soon  after  the  Conquest,  England  was 
indebted  to  a  band  of  fugitives  from  the  Nether- 
lands, who  settled  under  the  royal  protection  in 
Pembrokeshire,  for  increased  skill  in  the  manu- 
facture of  finer  fabrics.  There  was  even,  thus 
early,  considerable  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween the  countries  ;  nor  was  it  long  before  the 
British  seas  and  friths  were  covered  with  the 
fishing  vessels  of  this  amphibious  people.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  valuable 
discoveiy  of  salting  heiTings,  an  art  in  which  the 
Dutch  still  excel  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  was  made 
by  Peter  Chevalier,  and  practised  off  Yarmouth, 
The  art  of  thoroughly  curing  cod,  ling,  and  her- 
rings, was  the  later  discovery  of  another  Dutch- 
man ;  and  thus,  in  salted  fish,  was  ]aid  the  sure 
foundation  of  future  commercial  wealth  and  pros- 
perity. Dutch  commerce  rose,  in  defiance  of  great 
natural  obstacles,  from  very  small  beginnings. 

For  their  nets  the  fishermen  needed  a  constant  sup- 
ply of  some  description 'of  light  wood.     Cork  did  not 
grow  in  their  country,  or  in  any  district  near.     From  I 
the  Baltic  they  were  consequently  obliged  to  bring  what  ' 
they  called  toll-houtf  and  what  by  experience  they  found  I 
well  suited  to  their  purpose.     Probably  it  was  of  this  , 
wood  that  they   first  constructed  the  water-marks  to  , 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  boii  (buoys.)   Then,  wisely 
judging  that  what  they  found  so  useful  to  themselves  { 
would  find  a  sale  elsewhere,  they  offered  it  to  their 
Grerman  neighboars;  and  thus  sprung  up  another  auxi- 
liary trade,  one  of  the  numberless  means  whioh  a  tho- 
roughly industrious  people  are  ever  discovering  and 
taming  to  account. 

The  love  of  freedom  was  an  early  distinction 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  Guelderland  and  Holland. 
In  the  latter  province,  it  was  early  discerned 
Ihat  the  national  strength  lay  in  industry  and 
population;  and  foreign  industry  was  not  only 
protected,  but  invited  and  encouraged  to  settle 
in  the  rising  and  prosperous  towns.  Here  is 
unfolded  the  secret  of  the  prosperity  and  freedom 
of  the  Dutch. 

While  almost  all  the  other  governments  In  Europe 
were  busy  barring  their  frontier  gates,  and  hallooing 
their  pauper  vassals  on  against  the  improvements  and 
inventions  of  their  neighbours, —  while  every  where 
else  the  mechanist  and  the  chemist  were  the  objects  of 
suspicion  or  ruthless  injury,  and  the  merchant  an  un- 
pitied  and  unheard  victim  of  protective  extortion,  the 
ports  of  Zealand,  Utrecht,  and  Holland,  were  open  to 
whosoever  had  any  new  thing  to  show  or  sell ;  his  per- 
son and  property  were  not  oi2y  secure,  but  to  make  him 
feel  at  home,  and  thus,  if  possible,  to  induce  him  to  fix 
his  permanent  abode  amongst  them,  was  a  principle  of 
the  government  and  a  practice  of  the  people  :  for  both 
believed  that  it  was  their  interest  to  treat  strangers  so. 


The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  appear  to  hrn  etrly 
aspired  to  the  benefits  of  self-rule.  In  many  respects 
municipal  privilege  and  jnrisdietion  wu  as  yet  ill-de- 
fined ;  but  instinctively  aware  of  the  value  of  preaerip- 
tion  and  usage  in  convertiDg  neglected  obligationB  into 
immimities,  Sie  thrifty  burghers  carefully  avoided  nis- 
ing  too  frequent  questions  S  authority,  and  for  the  mtft 
part  willingly  ministered,  according  to  their  means,  to 
the  wants  of  theur  feudal  snierainB.  The  demands  of 
the  latter  were  frequent  and  importunate ;  but  the  osten- 
sible resonrees  of  the  towns,  in  aU  probability,  fell  &r 
short  of  the  wealth  they  gradually  acquired,— ite  dis- 
play being  reserved  for  times  of  greater  security.  Thia 
alone  accounts,  in  some  degree,  for  the  rare  ocemreDee 
of  disputes  between  the  burghers  and  their  teiritoml 
lords.  But  there  was  another  and  still  more  importut 
cause  at  work.  From  the  earliest  enclosure  of  an  uUi 
community  within  walls,  and  their  first  unprorintiflt 
of  municipal  rule,  the  desire  appeared  of  self-aasesgme&t, 
not  for  local  purposes  merely,  but  for  those  contribntioos 
which  all  were  expected  to  yield  to  the  military  ehie6 
of  the  nation.  For  the  sake  of  securing  the  lmilte^ 
rupted  exercise  of  this  invaluable  privilege,  oeeaaonil 
exorbitanoies  in  the  amount  demanded  were  tacitly  fo^ 
given.  The  spirit  of  industrial  wisdom  was  here.  The 
self-educated,  thoughtful  men  of  the  Netherland  towns 
knew,  that  though  taxation,  laid  by  their  own  free  choice 
and  allocation,  or  by  the  wrongfulness  of  ignonnt  tad 
arbitrary  ^  imposing,  may  be  all  one  to  the  parse,  yet  it 
worketh  diversely  upon  the  courage," — the  courage  to 
endure  privation,  to  persevere  under  disheartenmeiit, 
and  to  wrestle  with  exigencies  and  evils  howeTer  un- 
usual or  unforeseen,  which  is  the  core  of  indaatiial  life. 
Throughout  every  vicissitude  they  dung  to  this  viul 
privilege  of  self-assessment. 

The  right  of  municipal  self-assessment  enabled 
them  to  make  a  country  out  of  salt  water ;  and 
while  our  civic  communities  seem  not  yet  quite 
certain  whether  it  is  wise  or  practicable  to  supidy 
themselves  with  gas  and  water,  the  Dutch,  many 
centuries  since,  had  constructed  their  stupendous 
sea-dykes.    But  this  was  not  all : 

Not  content  with  guarding  against  aotaal  danger  fros 
the  casual  rising  of  the  waters,  the  inhabitants  of  eTerr 
(li.strict  learned  to  vie  with  one  another  in  the  extent  w 
which  reclamation  of  the  soil  for  agricultural  purpose 
cDuld  be  carried,  and  the  perfectness  of  the  pro«5«. 
Without  a  popular  spirit  of  active  and  perseTeriag 
industry  these  things  had  been  impossible.  Here  wy 
no  Pharaoh  will  to  design  vast  undertakings,  or  pow«r 
to  enforce  their  completion ;  and  here  was  no  serf- 
population,  whose  unrequited  toil  was  applicable  by 
despotic  authority  to  such  purposes.  Withoot  the  mi- 
tributions  of  the  towns,  such  undertakingB  oonld  senr 
have  been  executed  by  the  feudal  rulen  it  the  oooBby. 
Their  territorial  revenues  were  small,  as  their  laodi 
were  poor  and  ill-peopled.  Their  own  jealoaaes  lad 
rivalries,  moreover,  consumed  what  resonroes  they  had; 
and,  like  their  contemporaries  elsewhere,  tbey  «o* 
engaged  in  interminable  wai&re. 

Mr.  M'Cullagh  has  great,  if  not  exoetsiTe  &ith  is 
the  superiority  of  urbane  to  rural  oommunitiei,  asd 
not  much  admiration  of  the  modem  passion  for 
centralized  power.  The  towns  of  HoUaBd  woe 
not,  like  those  of  other  countries,  portioiis  of  the 
State;  but  the  State  rather  consisted  of  an  ^gi*- 
gate  of  cities^  each  having  its  own  laws  sw 
government,  its  own  courts  of  justice,  and,  with- 
in its  own  limits,  entire  fiscal  power.  Ib  th» 
municipal  system  and  federal  union,  (so  to  qMsk,) 
our  author  finds  the  germ  or  source  of  whatever » 
most  to  be  admired  in  the  social  condition  of  the 
Dutch.  «  The  efieot,"  he  says,  «  of  this  oonfw^ 
mation  of  society,  may  be  regwded  as  pecttli«n.v 
notable  in  two  points  of  view :  indnstmUj,  or  in 
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ifs  tendency  to  develop  the  inventiye  and  perse- 
vering genius  of  the  people;  and  nationally,  in 
its  influence  on  their  political  character  and  for- 
tunes." 

In  few  words  we  may  say  that  the  spirit  of  local- 
ism every  where  accomplished  what  centralization, 
it  is  believed,  never  could  have  effected.  There 
might  have  been  partial  injustice  in  its  operation, 
but  the  system  worked  well  for  the  general  interest. 
As  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  day,  the 
magistrates  were  seldom  lawyers ;  but  the  simple 
laws  of  each  civic  community  were  well,  because 
promptly,  administered ;  and  substantial  justice  was 
speedily  done  in  both  civil  and  criminal  cases.  Ap- 
peal, however,  lay  from  the  municipal  courts  to  the 
supreme  court  of  the  province.  The  towns  had  one 
kind  of  tribunal,  which  might,  with  advantage,  be 
adopted  in  all  new  settlements,  if  it  might  not, 
indeed,  be  found  as  useful  in  the  oldest  communi- 
ties. 

A  aubordinate  tribunal,  oonsisting  of  eight  of  the 
junior  citizens,  presided  over  by  one  of  the  magistrates 
of  experience,  was  called  the  Peace-makers.  They 
formed  a  kind  of  arbitration-court,  hearing  only  civil 
cases,  in  which  both  the  parties  appeared  in  person; 
and  endeavoured,  by  the  equity  of  their  decrees,  to 
prevent  litigation.  How  excellent  a  moral  training 
most  the  performance  of  such  a  duty  as  that  of  **  peace- 
makers" have  been  to  the  younger  men  of  ability  and 
ambition  1  How  wise  the  polity  of  such  an  institution 
among  any  people,  bat,  above  all,  amongst  a  commercial 
people ! 

It  is  believed  probable  that,  at  first,  every 
householder  had  a  voice  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
municipal  assembly,  or,  as  we  should  say.  Town 
Council.  The  increase  of  population  must  soon 
have  rendered  such  popular  representation  im- 
practicable ;  but  though  the  right  was  narrowed, 
the  people  did  not  let  slip  their  hold  of  the  principle 
of  municipal  representation,  and  of  the  control  of 
their  own  afiairs;  though  they  took  wise  and 
peaceful  methods  to  gain  their  objects. 

The  sagacity  of  the  Dntch  soon  discerned  that,  if 
popular  responsibility  oonld  be  preserved,  the  fewer  the 
hands  to  which  power  was  confided,  and  the  fewer  the 
plaees  in  eaeh  locality  to  be  given  away,  the  better. 
They  were  not  a  speech-making  people.  They  loved 
order,  method,  and  economy;  they  feared  uncertainty 
and  hated  noise.  As  their  profitable  avocations  multi- 
plied, these  dispositions  led  them  to  regard  daily  with 
less  affection  every  thing  that  afforded  opportunities  for 
the  display  of  professional  rhetoric,  or  the  talents  for 
distraction.  They  would  have  low  taxes,  if  possible; 
OTy  if  that  were  not  attainable,  taxes  that,  though  high, 
were  nseftilly  spent  and  faithfully  accounted  for.  They 
would  have  ready  and  local  justice,  lenient,  if  that 
would  snfilce;  if  not,  severe  and  exemplary;  and  for 
this  they  were  content  to  confide  large  discretionary 
powers  to  a  few  able  men. 

The  gradual  changes  in  the  municipal  system 
are  not  attributed  to  decay  of  public  spirit,  but  to 
the  love  of  quiet  and  good  government,  ever  in- 
compatible with  tumultuous  local  assemblies. 

Had  the  great  principles  of  free  trade,  and,  above 
all,  of  free  trade  in  com,  not  now  been  so  generally 
recognised  among  us,  this  book  would  have  come 
2>at  to  elucidate  them.  If  there  are  no  traces  of 
the  direct  encouragement  or  protection  of  trade  to 
1>e  found  in  the  early  laws  of  Holland,  it  is  Inferred 


that  none  were  required,  where  interference  of  any 
sort  was  never  attempted. 

No  records  of  prices  legislatively  fixed— of  limitations 
on  particular  callings — of  differential  customs— of  navi- 
gation-laws I  Alas  !  for  the  antiquarians  in  political 
error,  none  or  next  to  none  I  On  all  these  wordy 
questions,  the  simple  chronicles  of  medisval  industry 
are  nearly  silent;  and,  truly,  ^  There  is  a  silence  that  is 
better  than  any  speech."  Curious  illustrations  might 
be  adduced  of  this. 

The  illustrations  are  found  in  the  commercial 
history  of  Venice. 

The  principal  trade  of  the  Dutch,  during  the 
thirteenth  century,  was  with  England,  Scotland, 
and  the  provinces  on  the  Baltic.  England,  at  that 
time,  exported  com  and  other  kinds  of  food ;  but, 
though  having,  in  general,  more  than  was  required 
for  home  consumption,  seasons  of  dearth  frequently 
occurred  in  Britain ;  while  the  Dutch,  who  depend- 
ed largely  upon  foreign  supplies,  were  always  better 
off,  and,  in  seasons  of  famine,  were  even  able  to 
assist  their  neighbours.  Commercial  jealousy 
sometimes  led  the  English  Parliament  to  pass 
laws  prohibiting  the  importation  of  the  superior 
woollen  cloth  of  the  Netherlands,  and  compelling 
the  native  wool  to  be  manufactured  at  home,  with 
the  same  success  which  has  attended  every  attempt 
of  the  sort,  from  the  reign  of  King  John  until  Mr. 
(yConnell  lately  patronized  home-woven  frieze 
coats.  Notwithstanding  these  abortive  checks, 
the  trade  between  the  countries  increased  rapidly; 
and  though  Edward  I.  sought  a  monopoly  of  the 
trade  to  the  British  Isles  exclusively  for  his  own 
dominions.  Count  Robert  of  Flanders  remembered 
that  **  The  Scots  were  old  friends  and  good  cua- 
tomers;"  and,  above  all,  that  it  was  by  entire 
freedom  from  all  tolls,  and  the  security  of  traffic 
granted  by  his  ancestors  to  foreign  merchants, 
that  the  great  annual  Fairs  had  been  established, 
and  the  basis  laid  for  the  opulence  and  power  of 
his  country.  At  these  great  Fairs,  of  which  few 
vestiges  now  remain,  if  we  except  in  Russia,  most 
of  the  business  of  Europe  was,  for  centuries,  tran- 
sacted. Some  of  the  leading  Fairs  were  early 
established  in  the  Flemish  to>vns.  And  in  these 
localities,  in  this  wisely  governed  country,— 

In  proportion  as  industry  throve,  freedom  grew  strong 
also.  They  clung  to  each  other,  as  brethren  of  the  same 
stock;  the  same  spirit  of  independence — individual, 
municipal,  and,  in  due  time,  national — is  traceable 
through  all  their  struggles.  Without  the  hard  coin  of 
the  towns,  the  main  dykes  could  not  have  been  begun. 
These  once  formed,  other  works  appeared  desirable  and 
feasible;  for  the  ebtates  of  the  lord  were  become  more 
arable,  and  the  security  of  the  burgher  was  rendered 
more  complete;  and  the  latter  was  obtained  as  the  price 
of  the  money  expended  in  the  creation  of  the  former; 
thus  both  were  gainers,  and  by  each  other's  gain.  And 
year  by  year  the  good  work  prospered,  feudalism  con- 
tinuing to  barter  its  powers  of  misrule  for  solid  contri- 
butions, which  industry  could  always  find  means  to  raise 
for  the  purchase  of  peace  and  liberty. 

The  absence  of  uniformity  in  the  municipal 
government  and  the  administration  of  the  laws 
in  the  different  towns,  produced  no  bad  effect ;  as 
each  was  well  adapted  to  local  purposes,  and  the 
people  every  where  loved  order  and  loyalty,  and 
maintained  the  laws.  By  the  people  must  here  be 
understood  the  burghers,  and  the  other  inhabitants 
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of  the  towns ;  for  in  the  Netherlands,  as  elsewhere, 
at  that  period,  it  was  in  the  towns  where  security 
and  order  prevailed,  that  knowledge,  indnstiy, 
and  wealth,  were  to  he  found  in  the  possession  of 
the  people.  The  woollen  manufactures,  the  growth 
of  freedom,  and  consequent  industrial  enterprise, 
flourished  in  Flanders  for  centuries,  and  felt  no 
check  untU  the  Guilds  and  Halls  hegan  to  exercise 
a  pernicious  interference  with  it,  and,  hy  attempt- 
ing to  restrict  manufactures  to  particular  towns, 
went  far  to  driye  them  from  the  country  alto- 
gether. 

'^By  this  attempt  at  eompuUxon^^  says  De  Witt, 
"irAic/t  it  ever  most  hurtful  to  industry,  mach  of  the 
weaving  trade  was  driyen  out  of  the  towns  into  the  vil- 
lages ;  then  the  wars  between  France  and  Flanders 
drove  it  ft«m  the  villages  into  Brabant.  Yet,  though 
they  had  the  experience  of  all  this  before  them,  the 
Brabanters,  being  nowise  more  prudent,  by  similar 
means,  namely,  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  halls," 
and  the  imposition  of  heavy  duties,  provoked  many 
tumults  and  uproars  among  the  manufacturing  popula- 
tion. 

After  adverting  to  serious  riots  among   the 
weavers  in  Ghent  and  Bruges,  it  is  said, 

Neither  liberty  nor  commerce  will  permanently  abide 
with  those  who  appreciate  them  not  with  loyalty  and 
reverence.  Sensitive  to  insult  or  wrong,  they  are  easily 
alienated;  and,  banished  once,  they  are  hard  to  be  won 
back  again. 

Untaught  by  these  examples,  the  very  same  conse- 
quences were  brought  about  in  Brabant,  where,  at 
Louvain,  in  a  violent  outbreak  of  the  weavers  and 
others,  many  of  the  magistrates  were  slain  in  the  Hdtel 
de  Ville.  Some  of  the  manufacturers  on  that  occasion 
emigrated  to  England,  where  they  introduced  the  know- 
ledge of  their  art ;  but  many  more,  both  Flemings  and 
Brabanters,  settled  in  the  parts  beyond  the  Meuse,  at 
Haarlem,  Amsterdam,  and  Leyden. 

Leyden,  which  hospitably  and  gladly  received 
the  Belgian  refugees,  was  then  a  small  obscure 
place  ;  hut  the  skill  and  industry  of  those  it  had 
wisely  welcomed  greatly  helped  to  enrich  and  render 
it  a  place  of  note.  How  a  city  best  grows  and 
thrives  from  a  small  heginning,  is  well  seen  in  the 
history  of  the  town  of  Amsterdam.  The  passage 
forms  a  complete  picture,  which,  with  another,  we 
place  hefore  our  readers  : — 

In  these  days  mention  first  begins  to  be  made  of  the 
rising  town  of  Amsterdam,  though  its  origin  dates  some- 
what earlier.  In  1205,  a  low  and  profitless  marsh  upon 
the  coast  of  Holland,  not  far  ft^m  the  confines  of 
Utrecht,  had  been  partially  drained  by  a  dam  raised 
upon  the  hitherto  squandered  stream  of  the  Amstel. 
Near  this  dam  a  few  huts  were  tenanted  by  poor  men, 
who  earned  a  scanty  livelihood  by  fishing  in  the  Zuyder 
Sea  ;  but  so  uninviting  seemed  that  barren  and  desolate 
spot,  that  a  century  later  Amstel-dam  was  still  an 
obscure  seafaring  town,  or  rather  hamlet.  Its  subse- 
quent progress  was  more  rapid.  The  spirit  of  the  land 
was  stirring  within  it,  and  every  portion  of  it  thrilled 
with  new  energy  and  life.  Some  of  the  fugitive  artisans 
from  Flanders  saw  in  the  thriving  village  safety  and 
peace,  and  added  what  wealth  they  had,  and,  what  was 
better,  their  manufacturing  intelligence  and  skill,  to  the 
humble  hamlet's  store.  Amsteldam  was  early  admitted 
to  the  fellowship  of  the  Hanse  League  ;  and,  in  1342, 
having  outgrown  its  primary  limits,  required  to  be 
enlarged.  For  this  an  expensive  process,  that  of  driving 
piles  into  the  swampy  plain,  was  necessary  ;  and  to 
this  circumstance,  no  doubt,  it  is  owing  that  the  date  of 
each  successive  enlargement  has  been  so  accurately 
recorded 


HAMBUBOH. 

The  princes  of  Holstein  and  Brandenburg,  when  they 
had  cleared  large  tracts  of  their  dominions  of  the  pre- 
datory hordes  of  the  Sclavi,  by  whom  they  had  been 
long  infested,  besought  Holland,  Utrecht,  and  Fiiezlind, 
to  send  them  a  sufficient  number  of  families  to  colonize 
the  depopulated  districts.  And  many  went  forth  at 
their  invitation.  In  the  swampy  plains  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Elbe,  and  along  its  banks,  the  emigraatB  chose  to 
make  their  home.  Hardship  and  difficiidty  beset  th'  ;r 
way;  but  these  were  not  new  to  them,  and  they  bore  up 
against  them  with  stout  hearts  and  inflexible  determioa- 
tion.  The  soil  was  poor  and  cold ;  but  they  had  he^n 
trained  to  turn  marseh  into  garteny — ^the  sterility  of 
neglected  nature  into  the  verdure  of  cultivation.  Old 
Elbe,  whose  tide  had  rolled  in  sullen  waste  from  age  to 
age,  grew  cheerful  with  the  stir  of  human  life,  ud 
proudly  smiled  as  the  winged  messengers  of  indastrr 
daily  more  and  more  numerously  traversed  its  bosom. 
The  pirates  of  the  North  came  again,  bat  were  beat*"!! 
off:  the  colonists  knew  that  a  bog  near  a  river  and  tk 
sea  was  worth  fighting  for  ;  and  they  fought  for  it  in 
such  fashion  that  after  a  little  time  the  Sclavi  retarsed 
no  more. 

And  their  reward  was  with  them.  Spreading  cac- 
tiously  but  stealthily  around,  they  grew  into  a  great 
and  opulent  community.  Villages  arose,  widened  into 
towns,  and  throve  into  cities.  Churches  were  boiit, 
first  of  wood,  afterwards  of  stone  "  for  fear  of  fire,  and 
to  the  greater  glory  of  God ; "  stadthauses  also,  wharf , 
and  walls.  Then,  for  considerations  timely  proffered  u 
their  territorial  lords,  sundry  exemptions  and  io- 
munities  ftom  feudal  service  were  obtained.  Fradentir 
they  sought  to  make  unto  themselves  friends  amon^t 
their  needy  and  dangerous  neighbours.  Hamborcfa  get 
its  first  charter  from  the  Emperor  Frederic  through  tk 
intervention  of  the  earl  on  whose  domain  it  stood. 
Amongst  other  notable  things  contained  in  it,  was  the 
right  to  bring  all  manner  of  merchandise  into  the  Elbe 
free  of  toll,  save  certain  dues  to  the  imperial  exchequer 
payable  at  Stftde.  The  right  of  fishing  two  miles 
above,  and  as  far  below,  their  city,  was  conceded  them, 
and,  what  was  more  important  to  their  peace  and  weli- 
being,  a  power  of  preventing  any  one  from  erecting  a 
fort  or  castle  within  two  miles  of  the  gates. 

The  penury  of  the  nobles  was  every  where  begin&iDS 
to  be  felt,  and  the  means  they  took  to  raise  mooer  h 
setting  up  tolls  at  the  boundaries  of  every  estate,  while 
hindering  the  spread  of  traffic  and  the  accomnlatin 
of  wealth,  brought  them  but  precarious  and  seaotT 
revenues.  The  tales  of  their  violence  and  plonderis; 
during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  century, —bov 
they  issued  from  strongholds  to  beset  travellers^  rr 
employed  armed  bands  to  extort  from  the  defenceio^ 
inhabitants  of  the  plain,  cattle,  money,  or  provisooN- 
have  been  often  told.  To  the  growing  cities  the  eyef  •  f 
industry  turned,  as  to  the  only  places  of  refuge  froa 
corrupt  and  anarchical  feudalism.  And  there  di^trv: 
lessened  not  with  danger.  No  occasion  of  porehacirt: 
additional  privileges  or  immunities  (the  true  forti£a- 
tions  of  a  fVee  and  indnstrioas  oommvDitj)  "^ 
neglected.  Their  hereditary  lord  having  sold  his  rizi:- 
over  Hamburg  to  the  Count  of  Orlamnnd  for  700  marb, 
the  latter  gladly  accepted  the  off'er  of  the  city  to  redeea 
them  at  1500.  From  that  day  a  new  life  seemed  t^ 
open  to  them;  their  capacities  with  their  aspintic*^ 
expanded;  and  in  the  brilliant  coarse  of  enterprix  ifii 
honour  they  have  since  run,  it  is  not  perhapii  too  bb<^^ 
to  say  that  the  moral  impetus  thus  imputed  is  ^' 
unspent. 

Edward  III.  of  England  ia  best  known  n » 
warrior  and  conqueror,  and  an  able  statesman; 
hut  he  deserves  equal  praise  for  his  prescit^: 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  political  econoin> : 
though  here  the  merit  may  perhaps  belong  to  hi- 
parliament  and  his  wise  bishop-minister,  as  it  ^-^"^ 
abandoned  when  Edward  found  it  wctsesxy  **• 
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kill  the  goose  which  laid  the  golden  eggs.  At 
the  commencement  of  his  reign,  all  staples,  or 
places  having  exclusive  privileges  and  monopolies 
of  sales,  were  aholished,  and  the  merchants  and 
strangers  of  every  country  were  welcomed  to 
*^  come  and  go  with  their  merchandise  into  Eng- 
land," according  to  the  provisions  of  the  great 
charter. 

The  general  trade  with  England  continuing  to  increase, 
by  an  act  passed  at  the  commencement  of  Edward  III.'s 
reign  the  parliament  declared  that  all  staples,  or  places 
having  peculiar  privileges  and  monopolies  of  sale,  both 
abroad  and  at  home,  which  had  been  ordained  by  kings 
in  times  past,  should  cease;  and  that  all  merchants, 
strangers,  and  others  should  be  henceforth  free  to  '^  go 
and  come  with  their  merchandise  into  England,  after 
the  tenour  of  the  great  charter." 

Sound  notions  of  trade  were  still  more  fully  expressed 
soon  after  in  an  English  statute,  which,  with  no  other 
preamble  than  that  excellent  one,  *^  The  king  desiring 
the  profit  of  his  people,"  ordains  that  thenceforth  "  all 
merchants,  strangers,  and  denizens,  and  all  other  and 
every  of  them,  of  what  estate  or  condition  soever  they 
be,  that  will  buy  or  sell  corn,  flesh,  fish,  wools,  cloths, 
wares,  merchandises,  and  all  other  things  vendible,  from 
whencesoever  they  come,  by  foreigners  or  denizens,  at 
what  place  soever  it  be,  —  city,  borough,  town,  port  of 
the  sea,  fair,  market,  or  elsewhere  within  the  realm, 
within  franchise  or  without,  may  freely,  without  inter- 
ruption, sell  them  to  what  persons  it  sbaU  please  them, 
as  well  to  foreigners  as  denizens,  except  always  the 
enemies  of  the  king  and  realm."  Persons  molested  or 
interrupted  in  the  way  of  their  trade,  whether  natives 
or  foreigners,  are  to  be  compensated  in  double  damages; 
and  if  the  magistracy  of  the  churlish  place  fail  to  see 
justice  done  to  the  aggrieved,  its  charter  and  privileges 
shall  be  suspended  by  the  crown. 

So  established  was  the  value  and  so  great  the  growth 
of  wool  in  England  at  this  period,  that,  in  the  scarcity 
of  money,  taxes  were  as  often  assessed  in  it  as  in  gold 
or  com. 

What  we  next  quote,  is  an  illustration  of  the 
principles  of  sound  national  economy,  applicable  to 
all  countries  and  times,  and,  we  need  not  say,  to 
every  kind  of  manufacture  : — 

While  free  competition  continued,  with  few  exceptions, 
to  form  the  guiding  principle  of  the  Dutch,  incoherent 
efforts  to  establish  protection  and  prohibition  early  mani- 
fest themselves  in  English  policy.  When  King  Edward 
demanded  subsidies  from  the  parliament  which  met  at 
Nottingham  in  the  autumn  of  1336,  they  granted  him, 
beside  the  usual  property-taxes,  a  duty  of  forty  shillings 
a  sack  on  all  wool  exported  by  native  merchants,  and 
sixty  shillings  on  all  exported  by  foreigners.  The  next 
year  a  parliament  was  held  at  Westminster,  who  went 
still  further  in  the  same  direction,  enacting  that  '*  no 
Kool  of  English  growth  should  be  transported  beyond 
the  seas ;  and  that  all  cloth-workers  should  be  received 
from  whatever  foreign  parts  they  should  come,  and  fit 
places  should  be  assigned  them,  with  diverse  liberties  and 
privileges,  and  that  they  should  have  a  certain  allow- 
ance from  the  King  till  they  might  be  fixed  in  a  way  of 
living  by  their  trade."  It  was  also  ordained  that  none 
shonld  wear  any  cloths  wrought  beyond  the  sea,  or  there- 
after to  be  imported,  except  the  king,  queen,  and  their 
children. 

Far  different  was  the  consistent  policy  of  the  Dutch. 
No  people  were  ever  more  fully  conscious  of  the  value 
of  such  a  manufacture  as  that  of  wool;  none  knew  better 
the  tendency  of  competition  to  abate  present  price  and 

profit What  was  their  policy  in  the 

hour  of  success  and  prosperity  ?  Did  they  seek  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  prestige  when  gained,  or  forbid  the 
rising  competition  of  other  countries,  which  like  them- 
selves were  ambitious  of  being  accounted  manufac- 
turers 1    To  their  honour  be  it  said,  the  Dutch  evinced. 


in  general,  a  sense  of  right  and  sound  policy  in  such 
matters,  very  far,  indeed,  beyond  any  of  their  neigh- 
bours, and  they  adhered  to  the  principles  of  free  trade 
under  temptations  and  provocations  which  might  well 
have  excused  their  temporary  departure  from  them. 
The  English,  like  them,  had  been  fain  to  import  artisans 
skilled  in  the  woollen  manufacture  from  Flanders  ;  but 
hardly  were  the  rudiments  of  the  art  implanted  when 
the  work  of  prohibition  began.  Statutes  and  royal  pro- 
clamations not  only  forbade  the  bringing  in  of  foreign 
cloths,  but  frequently  interdicted  the  export  of  the  raw 
material  to  other  countries;  and  Holland  was  amongst 
the  number.  The  quantity  of  English  and  Irish  wool, 
nevertheless,  imported,  as  already  observed,  was  very 
great.  An  old  writer,  in  depicting  the  universality  of 
her  dealings  with  surrounding  countries,  uses  the  ex- 
pression, "  Ireland  is  her  sheepwalk."  And  the  Hol- 
landers, unmoved  by  bad  example,  and  unprovoked  to 
retaliation,  continued,  **  On  the  contrary,  to  permit  the 
English  to  bring  into  their  ports  all  manner  of  goods, 
whether  they  were  of  the  growth  of  England  or  not ; 
cloths  of  their  own  manufacture,  and  stuffs  both  of  silk 
and  wool,"  of  the  coarser  sorts,  for  which  there  was 
found  a  ready  sale,  especially  among  the  Germans  who 
came  to  purchase  them.  The  English  had  been  allowed 
freely  to  establish  their  staple,  or  public  mart,  in  the 
first  instance,  at  Middleberg  in  Zealand,  and  subse- 
quently at  Rotterdam  ''and  Dort,  where  the  magis- 
trates granted  them  special  privileges  for  the  express 
purpose  ; "  and  when  the  policy  of  maintaining  these 
peculiar  places  of  sale  was  abandoned,  English  goods 
were  admitted  with  equal  facility  at  various  ports. 
With  the  traders  of  Scotland  an  interchange  of  friendly 
guarantees  early  took  place. 

Holland  has  ever  been  a  great  commercial  and 
marine  state.  Ship-building,  and  all  the  arts  sub- 
servient to  navigation,  were  cultivated  in  Holland 
from  the  earliest  period*;  and  the  prowess  of  the 
Dutch  in  sea  conflicts  is  as  much  famed  as  their 
maritime  enterprise.  A  great  Dutch  discovery,  if 
we  may  so  term  it,  was  the  use  of  bills  of  ex- 
change ;  an  invention  for  which  the  Dutch  believe 
themselves  indebted,  not  to  the  merchants  of  Flo- 
rence, but  to  the  Hanse  League,  that  powerfully- 
moving,  if  somewhat  unsteadfast  power,  which  in 
its  day  exercised  so  vast  and  beneficial  an  influ- 
ence on  European  commerce. 

The  origin  in  Holland  of  the  prolonged  conflict 
between  feudalism  and  industry,  which  has  been 
witnessed  in  every  country  in  Europe,  is  at  once 
curious  and  amusing  : — 

A  family  dispute  for  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Dutch  Netherland  provinces,  which  took  place 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  led  to 
the  formation  of  a  noble  and  a  burgher  faction,  long 
afterwards  known  by  the  party  names  of  Hooks 
and  Kabeljauws,  The  people,  looking  on  the  class- 
quarrels  from  which  they  suffered,  and  with  which 
they  had  no  concern,  said,  that  the  turbulent 
nobles  lived,  like  the  great  fi^h^  by  devouring  the 
small  ones, — 

And  how  could  they  be  checked  but  by  the  hooh$ 
which,  though  insignificant  in  appearance,  when  aptly 
used  would  be  too  strong  for  them  ?  Such  was  the 
talk  of  the  people ;  and  from  these  household  words 
arose  the  memorable  epithets,  which  in  after  years  were 
heard  in  every  civic  brawl,  and  above  the  din  and  death- 
cry  of  many  a  battle-field. 

Certain  of  the  nobles  adhered  to  the  cause  of  the 
Hooks,  while  some  of  the  cities,  among  which  were 
Delft,  Haarlem,  Dort,  and  llotterdam,  supported  the 
Kabeljauws.  The  community  was  divided  into  parties 
rather  than  into  classes,  a  division  less  dangerous  to 
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the  permanent  being  of  the  state,  though  often  more 
difficult  to  appease  by  concession,  and  swayed  not  nn- 
frequently  by  meaner  motiTes.  In  the  exasperation  of 
mutual  injury,  the  primary  cause  of  quarrel  was  soon 
forgotten.  The  Hooks  were  proud  of  the  accession  of  a 
lord  to  their  ranks  ;  and  the  Kabeljauws  were  equally 
glad  of  the  yaluable  aid  which  a  wealthy  and  populous 
town  was  able  to  afford.  The  majority  of  the  cities,  — 
perhaps  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  in  all  of  them, — 
fkroured  the  Hook  party,  as  the  preponderance  of  the 
landowners  lay  in  the  opposite  scale.  But  no  adherence 
to  antagonist  principles,  or  eren  a  systematic  profession 
of  them,  is  traceable  throughout  the  varying  struggle. 
The  shout  of  the  populace  was  sometimes  raised  for  the 
Kabeljauws,  and  in  the  localitiesiwhere  their  rivals  pre- 
dominated the  municipal  offices  were  frequently  be- 
stowed upon  the  nobles  of  the  Hook  party. 

We  regret  to  say  that  the  Kaheljautos  were  at 
this  time  too  strong  for  the  Hooks, 

Laying  aside  the  hostile  conflicts  in  which  this 
generally  wise,  peaceful,  and  industrions  people 
were  too  frequently  involved  by  their  rulers  or  their 
turbulent  neighboui's,  we  shall  devote  our  remain- 
ing space  to  the  view  which  Mr.  M'Cullagh's  in- 
teresting volume  gives  of  the  social  and  political 
condition  of  the  Dutch  at  dififerent  periods  of  their 
history. 

It  was  now  the  fifteenth  century.  Philip  ruled 
in  Holland ;  silent  change  was  at  work  ;  feudal- 
ism was  undermined,  and  had  done  homage  to  in- 
dustry by  the  institution  of  the  Order  of  the 
Golden  Fleece  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  exasperating 
policy  of  England  and  other  nations,  the  enlight- 
ened Dutch  had  ever  clunf  to  the  principles  of  Free 
Trade  and  fair  and  open  competition.  But  the  hos- 
tility or  bitter  personal  hatred  perpetuated  from 
generation  to  generation  between  the  Hooisand 
JKabeffauwSy  was  not  yet  eradicated.  Let  us  see 
the  methods  taken  permanently  to  restore  social 
order  and  good- will  among  classes.  If  England 
needs  the  lesson  at  the  present  hour,  how  much 
more  Ireland  1 

EvU-doers  were  brought  to  account  and  punishment. 
"  The  governments  of  the  towns  were  equally  divided 
between  the  two  factions,  and  thus  the  establishment  of 
a  just  understanding  was  in  a  great  degree  effected. 
The  prohibition  of  1428  was  renewed  against  the  calling 
of  party  names  ;  and  the  rederykerSf  or  rhetoricians,  a 
species  of  dramatic  poets,  whose  art  was  much  in  vogue 
a}>out  this  time,  particularly  in  the  Netherlands,  were 
forbidden  to  represent  satirical  pieces,  or  to  sing  comic 
songs,  in  ridicule  of  either  party.  Having  thus  lessened 
the  incitements  to  hostilities,  Philip  took  measures  to 
prevent  their  actual  commission,  by  prohibiting  all  live- 
ries, or  distinguishing  marks,  except  for  servants,  as 
well  as  the  wearing  of  hoods,  the  creation  of  new  bodies 
of  Bchuterye,  and  the  wearing  of  armour  or  weapons." 

In  this  work  of  pacification,  Philip  seems  to  have  re- 
lied notalittle  on  the  assistance  of  the  local  legislatures  : 
and  his  fearless  sagacity  in  summoning  together  these 
popular  bodies  in  a  season  of  such  excitement,  and  thus 
hazarding  apparently  the  chance  of  violent  recrimination 
and  collision,  was  amply  approved  by  the  result,  and  by 
the  cheerfulness  aud  the  liberality  wherewith  they  met 
his  demands  for  supplies 

The  expenses  of  government  were  not  large.  While 
the  nobles  lived  in  a  style  of  prodigality  which  exhausted 
their  means,  the  spirit  of  frugality  had  gathered  strength 
and  self-respect  among  the  burgher  class,  who  alre^y 
felt  the  political  importance  to  be  derived  from  the  pos- 
session of  wealth,  and  whose  social  position  still  lay  too 
far  beneath  that  of  the  aristocracy  to  lead  their  vanity 
into  temptation.  Economy  was  therefore  less  an  act  of 
self-denial  than  at  first  might  be  supposed.    Their  great 


ambition  to  be  rich,  and  strong,  and  free,  was  directly 
advanced  by  its  observance.  Ordinary  luxuries  were 
seldom  very  dear  ;  and  to  have  a  commodious  dwelling, 
and  substantial  but  unostentatious  apparel,  and  to  U 
able  to  keep  a  good  table,  were  matters  not  extremdj 
chargeable.  Their  aim  was  accumulation,  not  display. 
With  this  prevalent  tone  of  feeling,  it  is  not  struge 
that  public  salaries  should  have  been  kept  exceedingly 
low.  The  members  of  the  Council  of  State  in  Holhad 
received  no  more  than  from  four  to  six  hundred  sehilds 
(or  from  £20  to  £30)  »-year  for  their  serrices  ;  and  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  province  had  but  four  times  tbt 
sum. 

The  religious  conflicts  in  which  the  people  of 
Holland  were  frequently  involved,  both  during  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation  and  after  its  accom- 
plishment, form  an  important  and  interestbg 
feature  in  their  political  and  industrial  histoiy. 

On  no  occasion  have  the  Netherlanders  and  the 
Dutch  shown  more  of  their  steadfast  and  earnest, 
and,  it  may  be,  obstinate  and  dogged  chancier, 
than  in  maintaining  their  religious  right  to  hold 
whatever  creed,  or  no  creed,  they  might  choose.  It 
was  religious  zeal  that  in  Holland  first  powerfuIlT 
evoked  the  spirit  of  nationality.  On  this  sahject 
Mr.  M'Cullagh  speaks  like  a  philosopher,  and  a 
profound  student  of  history  and  of  man's  higher 
nature  and  attributes,  when  he  says, 

Thej  had  endnred  and  were  schooled  to  long-suffer- 
ing,—  a  good  and  great  thing  :  but  history  tells  of 
suffering  too  long,  after  which  there  cometh  no  resnrrec- 
tion.  They  had  fought  valiantly  unequal  battles,  ud 
were  ready  to  fight  again  :  but  for  what !  Something 
less  essentially  a  question  of  detail  and  degree  thaa 
taxes  more  or  less,  —  or  rights  de  nan  evooandoj-^ins 
requisite  to  arm  them  for  national  or  abiding  Tictorj. 
A  sentiment/— something  that  admitted  not  of  eompTo* 
mise,  something  that  old  age  and  youth,  feminiae  leal 
and  manly  hardihood,  alike  could  feel,  and  could  not 
cease  to  feel— was  wanting  ;  and  this  the  differences  of 
religion  were  now  to  supply.  Do  we  shrink  from  s 
truth  that  comes  upon  us  witii  saoh  froward  aspect  t  or, 
weary  and  sore  wi^  the  polemic  jars  of  our  own  tine} 
refhse  to  own  its  force  !  We  can  gain  nothing  by  eov- 
ardliness,  or  fast  shutting  of  the  eyes  ;  nngainly  or  en- 
gracious  though  the  form  of  a  truth  be,  is  it  not  better 
to  make  a  friend  of  it  than  to  drive  it  into  latent  ensit; 
to  our  insecure  convictions !        .         .         .       • 

What  doctrines  they  espoused,  this  is  not  the  plu< 
to  inquire.  Subscribers  to  the  Confession  of  Aoi^khs 
and  followers  of  Calvin,  those  who  thought  Enfini^ 
had  gone  ftr  enough  in  reform,  and  those  who  deened 
Anabaptism  the  most  perfeot  way, — ^theur  heroic  loyalty 
to  their  conviction  of  the  truth  of  them  is  that  akvc 
with  which  we  have  here  to  do.  Sound  or  onsouid, 
they  believed  in  them  with  a  whole  heart ;  and  that 
belief,  more  than  all  other  things,  gave  them  deliTcnoce 
and  victory.  To  say  that,  nationally,  they  might  not 
have  won  independence  otherwise,  would  be  idle.  Th«* 
were  grievances  enough  of  a  fiscal  and  judicial  kind  to 
keep  alive  a  spirit  of  popular  jealousy ;  and  Grotiti 
does  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  the  first  resolution  to  resi^ 
to  the  imposition  of  illegal  taxes.  But  having  r^tfd 
to  the  local  differences  that  in  the  sixteenUi  centarr 
severed  the  provinces  from  one  another,  the  sperse 
population  of  many  of  them,  and  the  inherent  weakses 
of  all,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  introdactieB  of 
such  an  element  as  religious  feeling  was  indispeBEsblf 
to  the  success  of  a  conflict  like  that  on  whidi  they  were 
entering  with  6o  gigantic  a  power  as  Spain. 

Was  opmion  then  a  crime  I  Elsewhere  it  had  no 
doubt  been  long  deemed  such,  and  dealt  with  acco^ 
dingly.  Severities  against  those  who  were  found  goiltf 
of  disloyalty  to  the  religion  of  the  state  had  ibrcentontf 
been  practised  in  Spain,  France,  and  England ;  and,  ^ 
many  occasionisj  the  zeal  of  the  multitnde  oatrao  iba^<« 
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their   mien.     Bnt  in  the  Netherlande  it   had  not 
been  60. 

The  spirit  of  religious  toleration,  by  which  the 
Dutch  hare  been  honourably  distinguished  at 
difieient  periods  of  their  annals,  has  been  no  mean 
element  in  their  social  advancement.  They  had 
indulgence  and  welcome  eyen  for  the  abhorred 
Jews,  when  that  people  were  relentlessly  perse- 
cuted in  erery  other  European  state.  ^*  It  is  cer- 
tain," says  one  of  Holland's  greatest  men,  De 
Witt,  ^that  freedom  of  religion,  having  been 
always  greater  in  Holland  than  any  where  else,  it 
hath  brought  many  inhabitants,  and  driven  out 
but  few."  In  the  silent  progress  of  time  and 
change,  many  causes  contributed  to  the  fusion  of 
the  classes  of  nobles  and  wealthy  burghers ;  and 
the  factions  of  Hoois  and  Kabefjauws  were  gra- 
dually disappearing  when,  as  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation  spread,  and  Charles  V.  attempted  to 
lord  it  over  the  consciences  and  purses  of  his  sub- 
jects in  the  Netherlands,  either  a  oommon  danger 
or  strong  religious  sympathies  united  all  orders 
in  the  defence  of  their  oommon  rights. 

Over-taxation  was  a  question  of  amount;  the  evils  of 
war  a  matter  of  time ;  the  burdens  that  dismayed  the 
indnstry  of  some  were  haughtily  and  silently  borne  by 
others;  and  a  large  class  of  the  community  felt  com- 
paratively little  of  their  pressure.  Bnt  every  man  in 
a  devout  and  earnest  land  felt  that  he  had  an  eyerlast- 
ing  soul  to  loae  or  save,  and  that  for  each  there  was  but 
one  right  way  among  many  paths,  on  the  peril  of  self- 
oondemnation  and  the  death  to  come,  diligently  to  be 
sought  for  and  followed.  Compromise  and  concession  on 
all  or  any  other  matter  were  feasible,  but  how  could  the 
exercise  of  this  right  be  compromised  I  Here,  then,  at  last 
was  a  common  cause  of  apprehension,  when  the  govern- 
ment, inspired  more  perhaps  by  political  than  sectarian 
motives,  undertook  to  dictate  to  the  consciences  of  its 
subjects,  and  attempted  to  enforce  uniformity  of  faith. 
The  ri^t  of  individual  judgment,  the  sense  of  each 
one's  eternal  weal  or  wo,  were  alike  menaced.  Noble 
and  tenant,  magistrate  and  burgher,  rich  and  poor,  all 
were  involved  in  the  same  danger ;  and  though  widely 
differing  among  themselves  in  opinions,  and  too  much 
disposed  to  mutual  intolerance,  they  had  yet  a  common 
cause  of  fear  and  hatred  of  the  apparently  irresistible 
power  which  threatened  to  reduce  by  force  all  religious 
crseds  to  its  own  standard. 

The  protracted  conflicts  of  the  Emperor  with 
his  disaffected  subjects,  his  resignation  of  the 
sceptre,  and  the  accession  of  his  bigoted,  sullen, 
and  despotic  son,  Philip,  are  briefly  noticed,  before 
that  eloquent  passage  occurs  which,  to  men  of  the 
present  time,  embodies  an  emphatic  lesson.  Reli- 
gious animosity,  mutual  intolerance,  mutual  exas- 
peration, and  the  spirit  of  retaliation,  have  not  been 
more  active  and  embittered,  in  the  British  isles, 
sinoe  the  era  of  the  civil  wars,  than  in  the  passing 
years. 

To  nndeirate  the  force  of  mutual  intolerance  that 
tinged  so  deeply  the  entire  course  of  the  memorable 
struggle  would  be  an  obvious  error.  Doubtless  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  simple  and  novel  faith,  struggling  with 
the  reverence  equally  sincere  for  long-established  ways 
of  practice  and  of  doctrine,  steeled  many  a  brave  and 
noble  nature  to  deeds  from  which,  under  other  circum- 
stances, it  would  have  recoiled.  Doubtless  many  a 
bosom,  too,  mourned  unfeignedly  the  hard  necessity 
which  a  fanatical  misconception  of  duty  imposed  of 
stifling  those  sentiments  of  pity  and  forbearance  that 
heretitfore  adorned  and  blessed  it.     All  European  his- 


tory of  the  period  is  charged  with  feroeions  passion. 
No  realm,  no  rank,  no  oaljuig,  no  chnreh,  escaped  the 
fsll  contagion.  Intolerance  was  almost  every  where  re- 
taliated by  intolerance,  and  cruelty  by  *<  no  quarter."  In 
such  a  strife,  to  say  that  every  atrocity  was  dictated  or 
designed  by  those  in  authority,  is  as  absurd  as  to 
imagine  that  men  in  power  can  trample  down  publio 
right  and  resort  to  public  violence  witiiout  practically 
letting  loose  innumerable  evils  and  provoking  the  per- 
petration of  countless  crimes  never  contemplated  or 
foreseen.  The  painter  of  civil  war  vrill  seldom  err  who 
holds  by  each  dark  act  of  guilt  or  misery  a  mirror 
wherein  its  counterpart  may  be  seen  reflected.  Those 
whom  zeal  or  party  blind  will  not  have  it  so;  their 
hypothesis  does  not  afford  ^another  side."  But  see  it 
or  not,  another  side  there  was,  undoubtedly,  in  all  re- 
ligious wars  ;  and  however  dianmilar  in  details,  history 
is  compelled,  for  the  most  part,  to  declare  that  such  as 
the  provocation  hath  been,  so  is  that  which  hath  been 
provoked. 

And  if  the  chronicles  of  Philip's  reign  detailed  no 
horrors  or  excesses  save  those  of  the  oppressor,  they 
would  not  be  believable.  Not  all  who  were,  by  habits 
of  loyalty  or  sympathy  in  creed,  ranged  on  the  King's 
side,  were  the  advocates  of  perseention.  Many  a  good 
Catholic  shuddered  at  the  threats  of  Alva,  and  protested 
against  the  jurisdiction  and  the  judgments  of  the 
"  Ck)uncil  of  Troubles."  In  several  of  the  Belgian  pro- 
vinces these  feelings  influenced  a  large  majority  both  of 
the  nobles  and  the  people  to  make  common  cause  with 
their  Dutch  kinsmen,  and  to  brave  many  snfibrings  and 
trials  with  a  fortitude  entitled  to  the  higher  praise,  as  it 
was  inspired  by  no  intense  enthusiasm,  but  a  calm  sense 
of  humanity  and  right.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  where  to  a  sense  of  terrible  and  un- 
merited wrong  were  added  the  zeal  of  an  intense  belief, 
and  the  persuasion  that  all  who  warred  with  it  were 
the  undoubted  enemies  of  Heaven,  a  degree  of  fanaticism 
was  kindled,  incapable  of  discrimination,  justice,  or 
mercy.  "  There  were  Protestants  m  Holland  at  that 
time  who  rivalled  their  foes  in  cruelty.  Sonoy,  gover- 
nor of  Friezland,  had  shown  activity,  patriotism,  and 
hardihood,  but  he  made  arbitrary  use  of  his  authority : 
persecuting  Catholics,  and  superseding  the  established 
courts  of  justice,  he  erected  a  new  tribunal,  which  from 
its  cruelties  was  called  the  Blood-road,  or  Inquisition." 
As  the  coniliGt  deepened,  the  excesses  of  the  popular 
party  mcreased  ;  and  in  the  wild  cry  of  vengeance  and 
pitiless  onslaught  of  the  "  Water-Gneux,"  we  seem  to 
hear  the  truest  and  fearftillest  response  to  the  threats 
and  vows  of  oppression. 

We  need  not  remind  our  readers  how  mucli 
more  than  we  have  pointed  out  the  world  owe« 
to  the  Netherlanders  and  the  Dutch ;  nor  speak 
of  their  memorable  maritime  enterprises  and  dis- 
coveries ;  of  the  art  of  printing ;  of  the  origin 
of  periodical  popular  literature ;  of  a  distinguished 
school  of  painting  ;  the  art  of  painting  on  glass ; 
and  of  many  inventions,  and  a  variety  of  manufac- 
tures, subseirient  to  the  comfort  and  luxury  of 
refined  life :  but  how  the  admirable  institutions 
of  Holland  directly  promoted  the  well-being  and 
comfort  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  were* 
seen  reflected  in  the  condition  of  every  class,  is- 
worth  studying ;  especially  when  it  is  remembered 
that  this  was  a  country  having  few  or  no  natural 
resources,^ that  **all  was  the  gift  of  industry,"* 
stimulated  by  wise  government.  There  wer  e 
good  land  tenures,  sound  principles  of  inheritani*  ^; 
and — 

From  the  barrelling  of  herrings,  and  gathering  e  f  the 
sea-birds'  eggs,  to  the  polishing  of  diamonds,  av  .d  the 
fabrication  of  optical  instruments,  there  was  no  branch 
of  industry  or  art  that  was  left  untried  or  unp*  ractised 
in  that  indefiitigable  land.    Other  nations  '^pnld  do 
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some  things  better ;  but  none,  in  the  seyenteenth  cen- 
tury, could  do  BO  many  things  well. 

Other  realms  contained  more  arable  land,  and 
more  nnmerous  inhabitants ;  but  it  was  the  just 
boast  of  De  Witt, — that  in  proportion  to  its  popu- 
lation and  extent,  none  contained  so  many  in- 
genious and  industrious  workmen.  But  to  what 
good  purpose  do  we  hear  of  this  wonderful  skill 
and  industry,  though  extending,  flourishing,  and 
enduring  for  ever,  if  the  people  were  only  to  toil 
on  without  reward :  "  To  live,"  as  our  author  says, 
*^  without  improvement ;  midtiply  without  grow- 
ing strong ;  and  become  capable  of  all  that  ele- 
vates, dignifies,  and  blesses  civilized  beings,  and 
yet  suffer  worse  privations  than  those  of  savage 
life,  —  the  ills  of  beggary  at  the  gate  of  wealth,  of 
perpetual  tantalization  in  the  presence  of  intrinsi- 
cally cheap,  yet  practically  unattainable,  enjoy- 
ments,"—  in  brief,  though  our  author  does  not  use 
the  words,  in  the  condition  of  too  many  of  the 
equally  ingenious,  skilled,  and  industrious  work- 
men of  our  present  England.  "  Did  we  only  know," 
continues  our  author — 

that  Holland  was  productiye  and  populous,  what  would 
it  avail  us  as  an  example?  We  need  to  know  much 
more,  l/nlesa  the  toil  we  hear  of  were  better  recom- 
pensed, and  the  enjoyments,  and  comforts,  and  embel- 
lishments of  life,  for  the  production  of  which  it  was  set 
in  motion,  were  diffused  more  abundantly  among  those 
who  toiled  than  among  those  who  were  less  diligently 
employed,  should  we  not  be  tempted  to  exclaim, — that 
whatever  the  glory  or  greatness  of  the  country  might 
be,  their  labour  was  in  vain  !  But  not  to  this  dis- 
heartening end  does  the  industrial  history  of  a  free 
people  lead.  The  Dutch  had  made  themselves  a  coun- 
try, and  made  themselves  free,  that  in  that  country  they 
might  uninterruptedly  pursue  the  industry  without  which 
neither  country  nor  freedom  had  ever  been.  And  they 
had  their  reward. 

Of  the  condition  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  speak.  Before  the  reyolutionary 
war  they  were  already  opulent.  Their  houses,  especially 
in  the  towns,  were  rich  in  caryed  furniture  and  plate  ; 
and  there  were  not  a  few  of  the  burghers  who,  when 
they  would  do  honour  to  a  guest,  had  the  table  served 
wholly  with  silver.  They  were  given  much  to  hospital- 
ity ;  and  their  hostelries  and  taverns  were  so  many  and 
so  good  —  more  than  any  other  country  in  Europe  con- 
tamed —  that  they  were  rather  too  often  led  into  convi- 
viality. 

Great  quantities  of  wine  were  annually  imported  for 
home  consumption  from  France  and  the  Rhine.  Brew- 
eries were  every  where  numerous  and  profitable. 

Holland,  even  during  the  troubled  period  of 
Charles  V.  continued  to  increase  in  wealth ;  and 
b  described  as  possessing  an  amount  of  opulence 
and  comfort  unrivalled  in  other  countries. 

Within  a  circuit  of  sixty  leagues  it  contained  twenty- 
nine  walled  cities,  many  open  towns,  and  400  villages. 
Every  spot  seemed  to  produce  something,  and  the  dense 
population  are  portrayed  as  full  of  business  and  energy. 
The  nobles  dwelt  in  the  country  without  envy  or  re- 
proach ;  the  homes  of  the  merchants  were  in  the  large 
iovnis,  and  contained  a  greater  variety  of  plate,  tapestry, 
paintings,  fine  linen,  and  beautiful  fUmiture  of  wood  and 
brass,  than  was  to  be  found  in  a  similar  number  of  dwell- 
in^TS  in  any  other  country  of  Europe.  AU  this  indicates 
a  state  of  affluence,  and  civilization  in  which  the  con- 
sumption of  the  luxuries  and  necessaries  of  life  must 
have  been  nnasually  huge.    What,  then,  must  it  have 


been  in  the  sunny  noontide  of  Dutch  prosperity  and 
power  ! 

The  condition  of  the  working-classes  may  be  best 
inferred  from  the  fact,  that  while  their  numbers  con- 
tinued to  increase,  the  supply  of  all  the  prime  necesBahes 
of  life  continued  to  increase  also;  and  the  wages  of 
labour,  if  they  did  not  absolutely  rise,  were  generally 
considered  higher  than  those  which  were  given  in  aoy 
neighbouring  country 

The  mass  of  the  people  were  accustomed  to  sabstao- 
tial  and  abundant  food,  and  what,  in  such  a  climate  as 
theirs,  formed  an  essential  ingredient  of  comfort—plenty 
of  turf  and  fire-wood.  Even  in  times  of  depression, "  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  operatives  would  be 
content  without  their  butter,  cheese,  and  beer,  and  a 
sufficiency  of  fuel."  With  regard  to  wages :  *^  I  affim 
and  can  prove,"  writes  Sir  Josiah  Child,  '*  that  the  Dutch 
give  generally  more  wages  to  all  their  manufacturers, 
by  at  least  twopence  in  the  shilling,  than  the  EngM 
do."  He  argues,  that  where  wages  are  high  it  is  m 
evidence  of  the  riches  of  that  country  ;  and  whererer 
wages  for  labour  run  low,  it  is  a  proof  of  the  poverty  of 
that  country,  and  that  England  would  have  **  many  more 
good  workmen  if  our  laws  gave  them  fitting  encourage- 
ment." And  what  he  meant  by  "  fitting  encouragenent  '^ 
we  gather  from  his  enumeration  of  the  things  to  which 
the  prosperity  of  the  Butch  was  attributable.  The  cata- 
logue is  brief  and  curious : — 1,  that  they  have  merchaQU 
in  their  government ;  2,  just  laws  of  inheritance ;  3,  aa 
honest  and  <*  exact  making  of  all  their  native  commodi- 
ties, so  that  the  repute  of  them  abroad  always  contisaes 
good  ;"  4,  great  encouragement  to  new  inventions ;  5, 
cheaply  built  shipping,  and  low  fireights ;  6,  thril^ 
habits  of  living  ;  7,  sound  practical  education  of  both 
sexes  ;  8,  low  customs,  the  revenue  being  raised  chiefij 
by  duties  on  consumption  ;  9,  a  generous  provision  for, 
and  employment  of,  the  poor ;  10,  a  good  banking  sys- 
tem ;  11,  the  perfect  toleration  of  all  religions ;  1*2,  the 
''cheap  and  expeditious  law  merchant;"  13, the  lav 
which  renders  bills  of  exchange  negotiable  ;  14,  a  public 
registry  of  property  and  securities  ;  and  finally,  the  low 
interest  legally  chargeable  for  money. 

With  this  golden  catalogue  of  what  is  needfal 
to  the  prosperity  of  every  nation,  we  shall  clo% 
our  extracts ;  almost  enyying  those  writers  in  th« 
expensive  and  voluminous  Reviews,  who  have  an 
opportunity  of  entering  into  details,  where  ^ 
can  merely  indicate.  And  we  think  we  have 
said  enough  to  indicate  the  general  spirit  and  ad- 
mirable uses  of  this  History  of  the  Dutch.  It 
is,  as  we  have  stated,  pre-eminently  Histoiy  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  People  —  the  people  of 
every  class — in  the  nature  and  maintcDiance  of 
their  rights,  and  in  the  promotion  and  security 
of  their  best  interests ;  namely^  entire,  industrial, 
political,  and  religious  freedom.  Many  passages 
might  be  cited  from  this  volume,  and  also  from 
the  more  ambitious  one,  devoted  to  the  Greeks, 
to  illustrate  Mr.  M'Cullagh's  power  as  an  histori- 
cal writer.  Readers  may  be  directed  to  tlie  cha- 
racters of  William  of  Nassau,  of  the  Pensionary  Pe 
Witt,  who  is  an  especial  object  of  our  author's 
admiration,  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Peter  the  GmU 
and  to  many  other  passages  as  remarkable  for  truth 
of  sentiment  as  for  force  and  elegance  of  style. 

We  take  leave  of  this  exceUent  work  with 
feelings  of  grateful  respect,  and  a  hope  that  the 
author  may  yet  work  out  at  least  as  much  of  his 
own  plan  as  relates  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  of  America. 
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JItsmerism  in  India ;  attd  iti  Practical  Application  in 

Surgery  and  Medicine.      By  James  Esdailey  M.D. 

Small  octavo.    London  :  Longman  &  Co. 

The  mesmerists  must  exult  in  the  signal  proofs  of  the 
medical  efficacy  of  their  principle  which  are  recorded 
in  this  boolc  It  is  a  narratiye  of  the  experiments,  or 
experiences,  of  an  active-minded  Civil  Assistant  Surgeon 
in  the  East  India  Company's  service,  who,  knowing 
little  of  mesmerism  theoretically,  or  from  reading,  save 
extracts  and  reports  in  newspapers,  began,  in  compara- 
tive ignorance,  to  dabble  for  himself;  was  astonished  at 
the  results;  called  upon  his  friends  to  share  his  as- 
tonishment, aud  bear  testimony  to  the  extraordinary 
phenomena  that  were  witnessed ;  and  persisted  in 
experimenting  until  he  had,  as  he  imagines,  performed 
above  seventy  painless  surgical  operations,  of  which 
the  patients  were  either  wholly  or  nearly  uncon- 
scious. His  patients  were  all  natives  of  Bengal,  and 
either  persons  found  in  a  pauper  hospital,  or  poor 
suffering  country  people,  who,  hearing,  we  presume, 
of  the  miracles  wrought  by  "Dr.  Sahib,"  desired  to 
have  the  benefit  of  his  magical  skill.  Dr.  Esdaile  is, 
we  have  no  doubt  whatever,  a  sincere,  as  he  is  an  earnest, 
believer  and  faithful  reporter ;  and  some  of  the  cases 
which  he  describes  certainly  do  look  wonderful,  ns  many 
of  the  operations  must,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
have  been  attended  by  considerable  pain.  It  must, 
however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  his  impassive  Hindoo 
patients  were  never  made  aware  of  what  was  impend- 
ing ;  and  that  once,  and  often  after  repeated  efforts, 
having  been  thrown  deeply  into  the  mesmeric  sleep  — 
a  condition  which  no  sceptic  pretends  longer  to  dispute 

they  only  awoke,  if  at  all,  after  the  first  and  worst 

stage  was  passed,  and  when  all  that  followed  could  more 
easily  be  endured.  Natural  sleep  is  a  great  soother, 
if  not  a  complete  allayer  of  pain.  The  toothache  is 
onfelt,  the  pain  of  whitlow  becomes  dormant.  And  if, 
besides  this,  it  hold,  that  the  pain  of  pain,  as  of  death, 
in  many  operations,  '^lies  most  in  apprehension,"  the 
exemption,  whether  partial  or  total,  of  those  operated 
upon  in  the  mesmeric  sleep,  may  be  accounted  for  with- 
out giving  the  entire  merit  to  mesmerism. 

Dr.  Esdaile  has,  as  yet,  had  no  personal  experience 
of  the  higher  phenomena  said  to  be  evolved  by  mes- 
merism :  as  clairvoyance,  reading  with  the  epigastrium, 
the  tips  of  the  fingers,  or  nape  of  the  neck,  &c.;  but  he 
evinces  a  strong  disposition  to  believe  all  and  every 
thing.  He,  however,  repudiates  some  of  the  more 
obvious  quackeries  of  mesmerism ;  and  indeed,  by  get- 
ting into  mental  rapport  with  the  peasants  of  Bengal, 
little  could  have  been  attained.  He  therefore  treats 
the  mesmeric  power  simply  as  a  medical  agent ;  and  as 
BQch,  ascribes  to  it  the  most  salutary  influences  and 
decidedly  beneficial  effects.  There  is,  however,  nothing 
new  or  important  in  his  treatise  to  those  who  have 
been  reading  the  current  publications  on  mesmerism, 
except  the  report  of  his  own  operations,  and  the  details  of 
his  medical  cases.  His  practice  increased  so  fast,  that 
he  was  soon  obliged  to  take  assistants  to  spare  himself 
great  bodily  fatigue.  These  he  easily  found  in  the  native 
attendants  on  the  hospitals,  young  Hindoos  and  Maho- 
metansy  a  dozen  of  them«  who  all  tamed  out  skilful 


journeymen  and  apprentice  mesmerisers;  performing  all 
that  they  were  ordered  by  their  superior  with  address 
and  success.  Hard  work  and  hot  it  must  be  under  the 
burning  sun  of  Bengal ;  though  the  art  is  readily  ac- 
quired in  any  latitude, — Miss  Martineau's  maid  taking 
it  up  at  her  own  hand,  and  at  once  equalling  Mr.  Spencer 
Hall,  so  far  as  her  mistress  was  concerned.  In  mes- 
merism, as  in  some  other  things,  it  is  ^  but  the  first  step 
that  costs."  Dr.  Esdaile's  first  case  was  an  arduous 
affair,  and  he  had  almost  given  up  in  despair;  but  suc- 
ceeding experiments  were  found  much  more  easy.  The 
Bengalese  are  indeed  stated  to  be  peculiarly  susceptible 
of  the  mesmeric  influencei — easily  popped  over.  But 
Dr.  Esdaile  appears  to  have  also  had  some  European 
patients,  whose  cases  confirm  the  others.  Several  of  the 
cases  described  are  those  of  persons  who  had  enormous 
tumours  cut  off  during  the  mesmeric  coma,  without  pain. 
Of  these  we  quote  the  most  remarkable, — 

Oct.  25th, —  Gooroochuan  Shah,  a  shopkeeper,  aged 
forty.  He  has  got  a  "  monster  tumour,"  which  prevents 
him  firom  moving  :  his  great  weight,  and  his  having  used 
it  for  a  writing-desk  for  many  years,  has  pressed  it  into 
its  present  shape.  His  pulse  is  weak,  and  his  feet 
oedematous,  which  will  make  it  very  hazardous  to 
attempt  its  removal ;  but  with  such  an  appendage  life 
is  literally  a  burden.  He  became  insensible  on  the 
fourth  day  of  mesmerising,  and  was  drawn  with  the 
mattress  to  the  end  of  the  bed,  (my  usual  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding.) Two  men  then  held  up  the  tumour  in  a  sheet, 
pulling  it  forward  at  the  same  time,  and,  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Bennett,  I  removed  it  by  a  circular  incision,  expe- 
dition being  his  only  safety.  The  rush  of  venous  blood  was 
great,  but  fortunately  soon  arrested  ;  and,  after  tying  the 
last  vessel,  the  niattress  was  again  pulled  back  upon 
the  bed,  with  him  upon  it,and  at  this  moment  he  awoke. 
The  loss  of  blood  had  been  so  great  that  he  immediately 
fell  into  a  faintiog  state,  and  it  took  a  good  while  to 
remove  him.  On  recovering,  he  said  that  he  awoke 
while  the  mattress  was  being  pulled  back,  and  that  no- 
thing had  disturbed  him.  The  tumour  weighed  eighty 
pounds,  and  is  probably  the  largest  ever  removed  from 
the  human  body.  I  think  it  extremely  likely  that  if 
the  circulation  had  been  hurried  by  pain  and  struggling, 
or  if  the  shock  to  the  system  had  been  increased  by 
bodily  and  mental  anguish,  the  man  would  have  bled  to 
death,  or  never  have  rallied  from  the  effects  of  the 
operation.  But  the  sudden  loss  of  blood  was  all  he  had 
to  contend  against ;  and,  though  in  so  weak  a  condition, 
he  has  surmounted  this,  and  gone  on  very  well. 

Dee.  1st. — Has  been  allowed  to  go  home  at  his  own 
request :  the  wound  ^is  filling  up  slowly,  for  want  of 
integument. 

Dr.  Esdaile  has  seen  no  bad  consequences  from 
operating  on  patients  in  the  mesmeric  trance,  nor  any 
injury  to  the  constitution  of  the  patient  from  mesmeric 
practice.  He,  however,  protests  against  its  abuse,  or 
idle  employment,  and  against  mesmerising  healthy 
subjects  for  the  love  of  experiment.  This  is,  so  far, 
well  said. 

Experimenting  on  the  healthy  ought  to  be  discouraged, 
as  it  is  only  undermining  healthy  constitutions  for  no 
possible  advantage.  The  artificial  disease  is  not  so 
transitory  or  light  a  matter  as  it  seems  to  be  reckoned 
by  many  mesmerisers,  who  go  about  upsetting  the  nerves 
of  every  one  they  can  lay  hands  on.  In  proof  of  this  I 
may  mention,  that  after  prisoners  have  been  working  on 
the  roads  for  two  or  three  months,  I  have  found  them 
still  as  much  under  my  command  as  ever. 

It  is  proper  that  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  beg  to  be 
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meBmerised  for  tan  should  know  this,  and  then  they  will 
probably  choose  some  other  kind  of  amusement. 

There  is  no  material  difference  between  the  modes 
employed  by  English  mesmerisers  to  produce  trance, 
partial  or  total  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  the  faculty  of 
imitation,  and  so  forth,  save  that  the  Hindoo  patients 
were  laid  in  bed,  and  the  room  darkened,  as  a  position 
more  favourable  to  the  purposes  of  the  mesmeriser;  and 
that,  besides  his  breath,  he  found  it  necessary  to  bedew 
his  patients  with  his  sweat  and  saliva.  This  filthy  mode 
of  practice  would  be  rather  revolting,  we  suspect,  to 
European  patients.  Dr.  Esdaile,  we  have  said,  is  in 
the  best  possible  frame  of  mind  for  a  believer.  He  is 
ready  to  believe  more  than  he  has  seen  or  proved ;  but 
the  virtues  of  mesmerised  water  he  has  tested,  and  this 
is  his  philosophy  of  it.  It  has,  at  all  events,  the  merit 
of  ingenuity. 

To  those  who  will  eondesoend  to  think  seriously  on 
the  subject,  and  apply  their  previous  knowledge  to  the 
examination  of  it,  I  would  suggest,  that  if  there  is  a 
vital  emanation  from  the  body,  called  '^  mesmerism," 
there  is  noting  improbable  in  the  assertion  that  it  can 
be  communicated  to  water  a^d  other  inorganic  sub- 
stances, like  other  invisible  and  imponderable  agents. 
Water  absorbs  air  and  different  gases,  and  the  odours  of 
neighbouring  objects,  with  great  facility  :  a  glass  of 
water  can  be  charged  with  electricity,  or  an  empty 
glass  filled  with  it.  Mesmerism  has  been  called  '*  ani- 
mal electricity,"  and  if  correctly  named,  we  should 
expect  it  to  resemble  inorganic  electricity  in  many  par- 
ticulars :  but  whether  it  is  a  modification  of  electricity 
or  not,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  water  should  not  absorb 
an  invisible  animal  fluid,  as  easily  as  a  fluid  which  is 
imperceptible  and  organic.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
known  laws  of  physics  to  make  it  improbable  that 
water  can  be  mesmerised,  as  well  as  electrified.  On 
the  contrary,  it  seemed  to  me  so  probable  from  analogy, 
that  I  Ailly  believed  the  statements  of  others  regarding 
it,  and  made  my  first  experiment  with  considerable  con- 
fidence. 

Delenze,  a  most  honest  and  trustworthy  man,  and 
who  had  practised  mesmerism  for  thirty-five  years  in 
France, with  great  success,  gives  the  foUovring  directions 
for  mesmerising  water.  '^  It  is  to  be  poured  over  the 
tips  of  the  fingers,  and  the  glass  is  then  to  be  mesme- 
rised by  passing  the  hands  down  its  sides,  and  the  water 
may  also  be  breathed  upon."  The  following  process, 
though  less  delicate,  is  a  shorter,  and,  I  believe,  ft  more 
effectual  mode  of  charging  water  with  the  mesmeric 
fluid. 

As  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  breath  is 
impregnated  with  the  vital  fluid,  I  breathe  through  a 
tube  into  the  bottom  of  a  oupftil  of  water,  keeping  the 
points  of  the  fingers  in  contact  with  the  surface  ;  in  five 
minutes  the  water  is  charged,  and  here  are  my  first 
experiments  with  it. 

June  2Sth, — From  her  extreme  sensibility  to  the  in- 
fluence, it  seemed  to  me  probable  that  the  woman 
Alunga  would  exhibit  in  perfection  the  virtues  of  mes- 
merised water,  if  it  had  any.  In  the  presence  of  my 
hospital  attendants,  I  to-day  took  an  ounce  of  water 
from  the  common  reservoir,  and  mesmerised  it,  putting 
the  like  quantity  of  plain  water  into  another  glass.  We 
then  went  into  the  women's  ward,  and  I  gave  the 
plain  water  first,  very  slowly,  asking  her  if  it  had  any 
taste.  It  was  only  plain  water,  she  said.  I  then  gave 
her  the  other.  After  waiting  some  time,  she  said  it 
was  diiforent  from  the  first ;  that  it  was  sharp  to  the 
tongue,  and  created  a  warmth  in  the  stomach.  Almost 
immediately,  her  countenance  began  to  change  ;  she 
insisted  upon  getting  up  to  walk,  and  I  immediately 
saw  that  she  was  a  somnambulist.  After  taking  a  few 
staggering  steps  she  would  have  fallen,  but  was  pre- 
vented, and  taken  back  to  bed,  where  she  instantly  sank 
into  the  mesmeric  coma,  and  remained  so  for  hours. 

The  woman  got  the  same  quantity  of  mesmerifled 


water  on  several  succeeding  days,  with,  in  Dr.  Esdiik's 
apprehehsion,  yet  more  ^extraordinary  effects.  Oiher 
patients  imbibed  the  mesmerised  water  with  as  wonder- 
fill  consequences.    We  quote  one  case  : — 

July  29tk.^Ai  the  public  Stance,  already  BM&tioned, 
eight  men  drank  mesmerised  water  prepared  bj  mj 
assistants,  and  superintended  by  two  docton  and  two 
clergymen  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  incessant  tormentisg  cf 
their  visiters,  four  of  them,  to  my  great  surprise,  became 
entranced  and  cataleptic,  and  were  oonverted  into  nm- 
nambulists. 

N.B.  —  The  mesmerised  water  only  affects  those  nio 
are  already  under  mesmeric  influence. 

Though  Dr.  Esdaile's  surgical  operations  were  all 
performed  on  poor  persons,  his  medical  patients  were 
of  a  higher  class,  whom  he  cured  of  headaches,  affec' 
tions  of  the  eyes,  convulsions,  rheumatism,  palsy,  tie- 
doloureuXf  &c.,  by  his  new  and  infallible  remedy;  in- 
fallible, for  we  hear  of  not  one  fkilnre.  Of  the  medical 
cases  we  select  one  or  two,  recommended  by  their  pith 
and  brevity : — 

June  6th, — I  was  called  at  eight  o'clock  Ust  night, 
to  see  the  wife  of  Baboo  Essanchunder  GhoBanl,deiKitj- 
magistrate  of  Hooghly.  I  found  her  in  dreadful  eon- 
vuUions  ;  she  was  speechless,  and  suffering  ttfm  a 
constriction  in  the  throat,  that  threatened  to  suffocate 
her  every  minute  ;  and  she  constantly  beat,  or  pointed 
at  the  part.  At  one  moment  her  body  was  perfectly 
rigid,  and  in  another  it  was  bent  back  like  a  bow,  till 
she  rested  on  the  back  of  her  head  and  heels  only.  I 
never  saw  such  convulsions  except  in  Tetanns  and 
Hydrophobia,  and  all  I  knew  of  the  resources  of  medi- 
cine was  useless  ;  for  how  could  she  take  physic  when 
she  could  not  take  breath  t  I  therefore  had  recourse 
to  my  new  solvent  power,  and,  after  nearly  an  hour's 
hard  work,  I  left  her  asleep,  and  catalepsed. 

Julif  Isf.— She  has  had  no  return  of  the  fit  This  ii 
the  lady,  for  whose  relief  the  conjuror  was  sent,  hot 
came  too  late 

The  next  case  I  should  never  have  taken  In  hand,  if 
new  hopes  had  not  been  inAised  into  me  by  the  eTidest 
effects  of  mesmerism  on  the  nervous  system. 

Augutt  9th, — Geeois,  a  husbandman  ;  aged  32.  A 
man  of  large  frame,  and  in  good  condition.  There  U 
complete  palsy  of  the  whole  of  the  left  side ;  the  am 
can  only  be  separated  f^m  the  side  for  a  few  inches. 
He  has  taken  mercury  six  times,  in  four  years,  for  rheu- 
matism :  the  paralysis  began  four  months  ago,  aad  he 
has  been  three  months  in  his  present  etate  :~to  be 
mesmerised  for  half  an  hour  daily. 

AuguMt  18^. — He  sometimes  goes  to  slee]^  daring 
the  process,  and  generally  sleeps  for  two  hours  after  it: 
he  can  raise  the  arm  more,  and  there  is  a  little  reas* 
tanoe  in  the  left  side,  on  vralking  between  two  posoas. 

Auguit  20lA.—He  began  to  walk  a  litUe  with  a  stkk 
to-day. 

August  25th, — Improves  daily  ;  there  is  more  com- 
mand over  the  diseased  side  ;  the  leg  is  stronger,  and 
he  raises  the  arm  higher :  he  walked  to  the  end  <^  the 
room  to-day,  with  the  help  of  a  stick  only. 

Sept,  8tA.— Much  better  ;  walks  aeross  the  em- 
pound,  with  the  aid  of  a  stick  ;  arm  also  improring. 

Sept,  20th, — He  has  discarded  his  stick,  and  croeses 
the  compound  unaided. 

Sept,  25<A.-- Daily  Improving;  he  can  hold  Ustf* 
nearly  perpendicular  :  Uiere  is  every  prospeet  of  his 
recovering,  and  he  was  allowed  to  go  home,  with  orders 
to  his  friends  to  mesmerise  him  d&y,  in  Uie  way  they 
had  witnessed. 

December  IWA.— Horo,  a  Hindoo  woman  ;  nged !». 
She  has  suffered  for  three  years  from  tioMomv  m 
the  right  eyebrow  and  temple,  especially  in  the  eoU 
weather :  it  is  very  intense  now,  aad  oomes  oa  si « 
A.  M.  remaining  till  2  p.  m. —  to  be  mesmerised.  1 
returned  after  an  hour,  and  found  her  asleep :  she 
awoke  soon  after,  and  said  there  was  no  pain  whaterer 
in  the  part  now,  and  that  ^it  was  cold  m  witer." 
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Jan*  8C4. — She  has  had  no  return  of  pain. 

One  would  like  to  hear  how  the  paralytic  young 
huBhandman  got  on  alter  Dr.  Esdaile  returned  from  the 
campaign  of  the  Sutlej.  To  the  army  in  that  quarter  he 
was  called  away,  but  first  sent  home  his  work,  which  has 
been  published  under  the  care  of  his  brotheri  a  minister 
of  the  Scottish  Church,  who  is  also  a  thorough  believer 
in  mesmerism,  and  a  practical  mesmeriser,  anxious  to 
extend  his  sanatlye  power  to  all  who  may  require  it. 
He  has  had  some  lessons  from  Dr.  Elliottson. 

Dr.  Esdaile  set  off  for  the  Army  of  the  Sutlej,  re- 
aolred  to  work  out  the  subject  of  mesmerism  in  all  its 
practical  bearings,  and  hoping  to  lire  to  communicate 
his  discoyeries  or  obsenrations  to  the  public.  Whatever 
may  be  the  ultimate  fiat  of  the  said  public  upon  this 
carious  subject,  there  is  no  question  that  it  will  look 
forward  to  Dr.  Esdaile's  farther  communications  with 
the  interest  due  to  his  motives,  his  ability,  and  the  good 
temper  in  which  he  writes. 

WUd  Sports  and  Natural  History  of  the  Highlands. 
Parts  I.  and  II.  From  the  Journals  of  Charles  St. 
John,  Esq.  **  Murray's  Home  and  Colonial  Library." 
An  English  gentleman,  fond  of  Nature,  and  of  natural 
hiBtory,  and  an  ardent  sportsman,  has  chosen  to  locate 
himself  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Highlands,  near  to 
or  upon  the  shores  of  the  Moray  Firth,  where  its  waters 
encircle  Morayland,  and  where  the  mountains  of  Inver- 
ness, Ross,  and  Sutherland  shires  are  in  magnificent 
prospect.  From  this  post  of  vantage,  Mr.  St.  John  has 
made  sporting  and  exploratory  excursions  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  narrated  his  observations  and  adventures  by 
hill  and  loch,  in  the  animated  style  which  makes  the 
books  of  all  sportsmen,  who  are  sportsmen  and  something 
more  —who  are  naturalists  and  poets,  though  wanting 
the  accomplishment  of  verse — the  most  captivating  of 
light  reading.  Highland  legends  and  sketches  of  the 
living  manners  diversify  the  journal;  and  an  atmosphere 
of  wild  beauty  and  romance  is  diffhsed  over  its  homeliest 
details.  We  could  not,  indeed,  imagine  a  more  charmiug 
work  for  the  spare  nook  of  one  of  the  huge  pockets  of 
a  shooting  jacket,  than  this  melange  of  much  that  is 
ruest  in  Walton,  White  of  Selbome,  the  author  of  ^'The 
Moray  Floods,"  and  **  Nimrod,"  or  John  Mills.  Take  a 
sample.    It  is  a  sketch  for  Landseer. 

THE  BADOBS. 

I  once,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  fell  in  with  a  perfect 
colony  of  badgers;  they  had  taken  up  their  abode  in  an 
nnftequented  range  of  wooded  rocks,  and  appeared  to 
have  been  little  interrupted  in  their  possession  of  them. 
The  footpaths  to  and  from  their  numerous  holes  were 
beaten  quite  hard;  and  what  is  remarkable  and  worthy 
of  note,  they  had  different  small  pits  dug  at  a  certain 
distance  from  their  abodes,  which  were  evidently  used 
as  receptacles  for  all  offensive  filth;  every  other  part  of 
their  colony  was  perfectly  clean.  A  solitary  badger's 
hole,  which  I  once  had  dug  out,  during  the  winter 
season,  presented  a  curious  picture  of  his  domestic  and 
military  arrangements.  A  hard  and  long  job  it  was  for 
two  men  to  achieve.  The  passage  here  and  there  turned 
in  a  sharp  angle  round  some  projecting  comers  of  rock, 
which  he  evidently  made  use  of  when  attacked,  as  points 
of  defence,  making  a  stand  at  any  of  these  angles,  where 
a  dog  could  not  scratch  to  enlarge  the  aperture,  and 
fighting  fh>m  behind  his  stone  buttress.  After  tracing 
out  a  long  winding  passage,  the  workmen  came  to  two 
branches  in  the  hole,  each  leading  to  good-sized  cham- 
bers :  in  one  of  these  was  stored  a  considerable  quantity 
of  dried  grass,  rolled  up  into  balls  as  large  as  a  man's 
fist,  and  evidently  intended  for  food;  in  the  other  cham- 
ber there  was  a  bed  of  soft  dry  gnus  and  leavcB.    The 


sole  inhabitant  was  a  peculiarly  large  old  dog-badger. 
Besides  coarse  grasses,  their  food  consists  of  various 
roots;  amongst  others,  I  have  frequently  found  about 
their  hole  the  bulb  of  the  common  wild  blue  hyacinth. 
Fruit  of  all  kinds,  and  esculent  vegetables,  form  his 
repast;  and  I  fear  that  he  must  plead  guilty  to  devour- 
ing any  small  animal  that  may  come  in  his  way,  alive  or 
dead;  though,  not  being  adapted  for  the  chase,  or  even 
for  any  very  skilful  strategy  of  war,  I  do  not  suppose 
that  he  can  do  much  in  catching  an  nnwounded  bird  or 
beast.  Eggs  are  his  delight;  and  a  partridge's  nest, 
with  seventeen  or  eighteen  eggs,  must  afford  him  a  fine 
meal,  particularly  if  he  can  surprise  and  kill  the  hen- 
bird  also;  snails  and  worms,  which  he  finds  above  ground 
during  his  nocturnal  rambles,  are  likewise  included  in 
his  bill  of  fare.  I  was  one  summer  evening  walking 
home  from  fishing  in  Loch  Ness,  and  having  occasion  to 
fasten  up  some  part  of  my  tackle,  and  also  expecting  to 
meet  my  keeper,  I  sat  down  on  the  shore  of  the  loch. 
I  remained  some  time,  ei^'oying  the  lovely  prospect : 
the  perfectly  clear  and  unrnfiled  loch  lay  before  me,  re- 
flecting the  northern  shore  in  its  quiet  water.  The 
opposite  banks  consisted,  in  some  parts,  of  bright  green 
simd,  sloping  to  the  water's  edge,  and  studded  with 
some  of  the  most  beautifrd  birch  trees  in  Scotland) 
several  of  the  trees  spreading  out  like  the  oak,  and  witii 
their  ragged  and  ancient-looking  bark  resembling  the 
cork-tree  of  Spain  —  others  drooping  and  weeping  over 
the  edge  of  the  water  in  the  most  lady-like  and  elegant 
manner.  Parts  of  the  loch  were  edged  in  by  old  lichen- 
covered  rocks ;  while  farther  on,  a  magnificent  scaur  of 
red  stone  rose  perpendicularly  from  the  water's  edge  to 
a  very  great  height.  So  clearly  was  every  object  on 
the  opposite  shore  refiected  in  the  lake  below,  that  it 
was  difficult,  nay  impossible,  to  distingnish  where  the 
water  ended  and  the  land  commenced  —  the  shadow 
from  the  reality.  The  sun  was  already  set,  but  its 
rays  still  illuminated  the  sky.  It  is  said  that  from  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous  there  is  but  one  step ; — and  I 
was  just  then  startled  from  my  reverie  by  a  kind  of 
grunt  close  to  me,  and  the  apparition  of  a  small  wad- 
dling gray  animal,  who  was  busily  employed  in  hunting 
about  the  grass  and  stones  at  the  edge  of  the  loch ;  pre- 
sently another,  and  another,  appeared  in  a  little  grassy 
glade  which  ran  down  to  the  water's  edge,  till  at  last  I 
saw  seven  of  them  busily  at  work  within  a  few  yards  of 
me,  all  coming  from  one  direction.  It  at  first  struck  me 
that  they  were  some  farmer's  pigs  taking  a  distant 
ramble;  but  I  shortly  saw  that  they  were  badgers,  come 
from  their  fastnesses  rather  earlier  than  usual,  tempted 
by  the  quiet  evening,  and  by  a  heavy  summer  shower 
that  was  just  over,  and  which  had  brought  out  an  in- 
finity of  large  black  snails  and  worms,  on  which  the 
badgers  were  feeding  with  good  appetite.  As  I  was 
dressed  in  gray  and  sitting  on  a  gray  rock,  they  did  not 
see  me,  but  waddled  about,  sometimes  close  to  me ;  only 
now  and  then,  as  they  crossed  my  track,  they  showed  a 
slight  uneasiness,  smelling  the  ground,  and  grunting 
gently.  Presently  a  very  large  one,  which  I  took  to  be 
the  mother  of  the  rest,  stood  motionless  for  a  moment 
listening  with  great  attention,  and  then  giving  a  loud 
grunt,  which  seemed  perfectly  understood  by  the  others, 
she  scuttled  away,  followed  by  the  whole  lot.  I  was  soon 
joined  by  my  attendant,  whose  approach  they  had  heard 
long  before  my  less  acute  ears  gave  me  warning  of  his 
coming.  In  trapping  other  vermin  in  these  woods,  we 
constantly  caught  badgers  —  sometimes  several  were 
found  in  the  traps.  I  always  regretted  this,  as  my 
keeper  was  most  unwilling  to  spare  their  lives,  and  I 
fancy  seldom  did  so.  His  arguments  were  tolerably 
cogent,  I  must  confess.  When  I  tried  to  persuade  him 
that  they  were  quite  harmless,  he  answered  me  by  ask- 
ing —  **  Then  why,  sir,  have  they  got  such  teeth,  if  they 
don't  live,  like  a  dog  or  fox,  on  fiesh  t  —  and  why  do 
they  get  caught  so  often  in  traps  baited  with  rabbits )" 
I  could  not  but  admit  that  they  had  most  oamiTorous- 
looking  teeth. 

SPEA&INO  SALMON. 


I  once  fell  in  with  a  band  of  Highlanders,  who 
employed  busily  in  the  amuBiog  bat  illegal  porsolt  «f 
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spearing  salmon  by  torch-light.  And  a  most  exciting 
and  interesting  proceeding  it  was.  The  night  was  calm 
and  dark.  The  steep  and  broken  rooks  were  illumi- 
nated in  the  most  brilliant  manner  by  fifteen  or  sixteen 
torches,  which  were  carried  by  as  many  active  High- 
landers, and  glanced  merrily  on  the  water,  throwing  the 
most  fantastic  light  and  shade  on  all  around  as  they 
moved  about.  Sometimes  one  of  them  would  remain 
motionless  for  a  few  moments,  as  its  bearer  waited  in 
the  expectation  that  some  fish,  which  had  been  started 
by  his  companions,  would  come  within  reach  of  his 
spear,  as  he  stood  with  it  ready  poised,  and  his  eager 
countenance  lighted  up  by  his  torch  as  he  bent  oyer  the 
water.  Then  would  come  loud  shouts  and  a  confused 
hurrying  to  and  fro,  as  some  great  fish  darted  amongst 
the  men,  and  loud  and  merry  peals  of  laughter  when 
some  unlucky  fellow,  darting  at  a  fish  in  too  deep  water, 
missed  his  balance  and  fell  headlong  into  the  pool. 
Every  now  and  then  a  salmon  would  be  seen  hoisted 
into  the  air,  and  quivering  on  an  uplifted  spear.  The 
fish,  as  soon  as  caught,  was  carried  ashore,  where  it  was 
knocked  on  the  head  and  taken  charge  of  by  some  man 
older  than  the  rest,  who  was  deputed  to  this  office. 
Thirty-seven  salmon  were  killed  that  night ;  and  I  must 
say  that  I  entered  into  the  fun,  unmindfnl  of  its  not 
being  quite  in  accordance  with  my  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong ;  and  I  enjoyed  it  probably  as  much  as  any  of  the 
wild  lads  who  were  engaged  in  it.  There  was  not 
much  English  talked  amongst  the  party,  as  they  found 
more  expressive  words  in  Gaelic  to  vent  their  eagerness 
and  impatience.  All  was  good  humour,  however ;  and 
though  they  at  first  looked  on  me  with  some  slight  sus- 
picion, yet  when  ^they  saw  that  I  enjoyed  their  torch- 
light fishing,  and  entered  fally  into  the  spirit  of  it,  they 
soon  treated  me  with  all  consideration  and  as  one  of 
themselves.  I  happened  to  know  one  or  two  of  the  men ; 
and  after  it  was  over,  and  we  were  drying  our  drenched 
clothes  in  a  neighbouring  bothy,  it  occurred  to  me  to 
think  of  the  river  bailiffs  and  watchers,  several  of  whom 
I  knew  were  employed  on  that  part  of  the  stream,  and 
I  asked  where  they  were,  that  they  did  not  interfere 
with  the  somewhat  irregular  proceeding  in  which  we 
had  all  been  engaged.  *'  'Deed  ay,  sir,  there  are  no  less 
than  twelve  bailies  and  offishers  on  the  water  here ;  but 
they  are  mostly  douce-like  lads,  and  don't  interfere 
much  with  us,  as  we  only  come  once  or  twice  in  the 
season.' 

DEATH  OF  MT  FIBST  STAQ. 

Where  is  the  man  who  does  not  remember  and  look 
back  with  feelings  of  energy  and  delight  to  the  day,  the 
hour,  and  the  wild  scene,  when  he  killed,  unaided,  his 
first  stag  !  Of  course,  I  refer  only  to  those  who  have 
the  same  love  of  wild  sport,  and  the  same  enjoyment  in 
the  romantic  solitude  and  scenery  of  the  mountain  and 
glen  that  I  have  myself :  shooting  tame  partridges  and 
hares  from  the  back  of  a  well-trained  shooting-pony  in 
a  stubble-field,  does  not,  in  my  eyes,  constitute  a  sports- 
man ;  though  there  is  a  certain  interest  attached  even  to 
this  kind  of  pursuit,  arising  more  from  observing  the 
cleverness  and  instinct  of  the  dogs  employed,  than  in 
killing  the  birds.  But  far  different  is  the  enjoyment 
derived  from  stalking  the  red  deer  in  his  native  moun- 
tain, where  every  energy  of  the  sportsman  must  be 
called  into  active  use,  before  he  can  command  success. 

Well  do  I  remember  the  mountain  side  where  I  shot 
my  first  stag;  and  though  many  years  have  since  passed 
by,  I  could  now,  were  I  to  pass  through  that  wild  and 
lovely  glen,  lay  my  hand  on  the  very  rock  under  which 
he  fell. 

Though  a  good  rifie-shot — ^indeed  few  were  much 
better — there  seemed  a  charm  against  my  killing  a  deer. 

I  had  been  looking  during  the  chief  part  of  the  day 
for  deer,  and  had,  according  to  appointment,  met  an 
attendant  with  my  gun  and  pointers  at  a  particular 
spring  in  the  hills,  meaning  to  shoot  my  way  home. 
This  spring  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  small  green 
spot,  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  a  long  stretch  of  broken  black  ground.    The 


well  itself  was  in  a  little  round  hollow,  sonounded  by 
high  banks. 

I  was  resting  here,  having  met  my  gillie,  and  wis 
consoling  myself  for  my  want  of  success  by  smokmg  a 
cigar,  when,  at  the  same  moment,  a  kind  of  shadow 
came  across  me,  and  the  pointers,  who  were  coupled 
at  my  feet,  pricked  up  their  ears  and  growled,  with 
their  eyes  fixed  on  some  object  behmd  me.  My 
keeper,  who  had  been  out  with  me  all  day,  w&a 
stretched  on  his  back,  in  a  half  slumber,  and  the 
gillie  was  kneeling  down  taking  a  long  draught  at 
the  cool  well,  with  the  enjoyment  of  one  who  had  had  a 
long  toiling  walk  on  a  hot  August  day.  Taming  my 
head  lazily  to  see  what  had  roused  the  dogs,  and  had 
cast  its  shadow  across  me,  instead  of  a  shepherd,  as  I 
expected  —  could  I  believe  my  eyes  !  —  there  stood  a 
magnificent  stag,  with  the  fine  shaped  horns  peculiar  to 
those  of  the  Sutherland  forests 

This  was  on  a  Saturday.  On  the  Monday  followifig, 
at  a  very  early  hour,  Donald  appeared,  and  after  hk 
morning  salute  of,  "  It 's  a  fine  day,  sir,"  he  added, 
"  There  will  be  some  deer  about  the  west  shoulder  of 
the  hill  above  Alt-na-cahr.  Whenever  the  wind  is 
in  the  airt  it  now  is,  they  feed  about  the  bum  there.*' 
We  agreed  to  walk  across  to  that  part  of  the  groaod, 
and  were  soon  en  rouU.  Bran  galloped  round  us,  hay- 
ing joyously,  as  if  he  expected  we  should  have  good 
luck.  We  had  not  gone  half  a  mile  from  the  house, 
when  we  met  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  in  the  couotrj, 
tripping  along  the  narrow  path,  humming  a  Gaelic  air, 
and  looking  bright  and  firesh  as  the  morning.  *'  How 
are  you  all  at  home,  Nanny,  and  how  is  your  father 
getting  on  t  does  he  see  any  deer  on  the  hill  \"  said  1. 
Her  father  was  a  shepherd  not  far  ftom  the  house,  aod 
she  was  then  going  down  on  some  errand  to  my  serrants. 
"  We  are  all  no'  that  bad,  thank  you,  sir,  except  mother, 
who  still  has  the  trouble  on  her.  Father  says  that  he 
saw  some  hinds  and  a  fine  stag  yesterday  as  he  crossed 
the  hill  to  the  kirk  ;  they  were  feeding  on  the  top  of 
Alt-na-cahr,  and  did  na  mind  him  a  bit." 

Donald  looked  at  me,  with  a  look  full  of  importance, 
at  this  confirmation  of  his  prophecy.  *^  Deed,  sir,  that's 
a  bonny  lass,  and  as  good  as  she  is  bonny.  It 's  jost 
gude  luck  our  meeting  her;  if  we  had  met  that  aold 
witoh,  her  mother,  not  a  beast  would  we  have  seen  the 
day."  I  have  heard  of  Donald  turning  home  again,  if 
he  met  an  old  woman  when  starting  on  any  deer-stalk- 
ing excursion.  The  young  pretty  girl,  however,  was  a 
good  omen  in  his  eyes.  We  passed  throngh  the  woois 
seeing  here  and  there  a  roebuck  standing  gazing  at  os 
as  we  crossed  some  grassy  glade  where  he  was  feeding. 
On  the  rocks  near  the  top  of  the  woods,  Donald  took 
me  to  look  at  a  trap  he  had  set,  and  in  it  we  found  a 
beautiful  marten  cat,  which  we  killed,  and  hid  amongst 
the  stones — another  good  omen  in  Donald's  eyes. 

On  we  went,  taking  a  careful  survey  of  the  ground 
here  and  there.  At  a  loch  whose  Gaelic  name  I  do  not 
remember,  we  saw  a  vast  number  of  wild  ducks,  and  at 
the  farther  extremity  of  it  a  hind  and  a  calf  feeding. 
We  waited  here  for  some  time,  and  I  amosed  my»eif 
with  watching  the  two  deer  as  they  fed,  unconscious  of 
our  neighbourhood,  and  from  time  to  time  drank  at  the 
bum  which  supplied  the  loch.  We  then  passed  orer  a 
long  dreary  tract  of  brown  and  broken  ground,  till  ire 
came  to  the  picturesque- looking  place  where  we  eipect- 
ed  to  find  the  deer — a  high  conical  hill,  rising  out  of 
rather  fiat  ground,  which  gave  it  an  appearance  of  being 
of  a  greater  height  than  it  really  was.  We  took  a  most 
careful  survey  of  the  slope  on  which  Donald  expected 
to  see  the  deer.  Below  was  an  extensive  level  piece  cf 
heather  with  a  burn  running  through  it  in  an  endless 
variety  of  windings,  and  fringed  with  green  rushes  and 
grass,  which  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  the  dark- 
coloured  moor  through  which  it  made  its  way,  till  it 
emptied  itself  into  a  long  narrow  loch,  beyond  which 
rose  Bar  Cleebrich  and  some  more  of  the  highest 
mountains  in  Scotland.  In  vain  we  looked  and  looked, 
and  Donald  at  last  shut  up  his  telescope  in  despair  ^ 
"  They  are  no'  here  the  day,"  was  his  remari:.  **  Bj* 
what  is  that,  Donald  t "  said  X,  pointing  to  mm  bloi»' 
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looking  object  that  I  saw  at  some  distance  from  ns  ris- 
ing out  of  the  heather.  The  glass  was  turned  towards  it, 
and  after  having  been  kept  motionless  for  some  time,  he 
pronoanced  it  to  be  the  head  and  neck  of  a  hind.  I 
took  the  glass,  and  while  I  was  looking  at  it,  I  saw  a 
fine  stag  rise  suddenly  fron;  some  smaJl  hollow  near 
her,  stretch  himself,  and  lie  down  again.  Presently  six 
more  hinds,  and  a  two-year  old  stag  got  np,  and  after 
walking  about  for  f  few  minutes,  they,  one  by  one,  lay 
down  again,  but  every  one  seemed  to  take  up  a  position 
commanding  a  view  of  the  whole  country.  We  crept 
back  a  few  paces,  and  then  getting  into  the  course  of 
the  bum,  got  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  deer, 
but  by  no  means  whatever  could  we  get  nearer.  The 
stag  was  a  splendid  fellow,  with  ten  points,  and  regu- 
lar and  fine-shaped  horns.  Bran  winded  them,  and 
watched  them  most  earnestly,  as  if  to  ask  why  we  did 
not  try  to  get  at  them.  The  sensible  dog,  however,  kept 
quite  quiet,  as  if  aware  of  the  importance  of  not  being 
seen  or  heard.  Donald  asked  me  what  o'clock  it  was. 
1  told  him  that  it  was  just  two.  *'  Well,  well,  sir,  we 
must  just  wait  here  till  three  o'clock,  when  the  deer 
will  get  up  to  feed,  and  most  likely  the  brutes  will 
travel  towards  the  bum.  The  Lord  save  us,  but  yon 's 
a  muckle  beast."  Trusting  to  his  experience,  1  waited 
patiently,  employing  myself  in  attempting  to  dry  my 
hose  by  vnringing  them,  and  placing  them  in  the  sun. 
Donald  took  snuff  and  watched  the  deer,  and  Bran  laid 
his  head  on  his  paws  as  if  asleep;  but  his  sharp  eye,  and 
ear  pricked  up  on  the  slightest  movement,  showed  that 
he  was  ready  for  action  at  a  moment's  warning.  As 
nearly  as  possible  at  three  o'clock  they  did  get  up  to 
feed :  first  the  hinds  rose  and  cropped  a  few  mouthfuls 
of  the  coarse  grass  near  them ;  looking  at  and  waiting 
for  their  lord  and  master,  who,  however,  seemed  lazily 
inclined  and  would  not  move ;  the  young  stag  fed  steadily 
on  towards  us. 

Frequently  the  hinds  stopped  and  turned  back  to  their 
leader,  who  remained  quite  motionless,  excepting  that 
now  and  then  he  scratched  a  fly  off  his  fiank  with  his 
horn  or  turned  his  head  towards  the  hill  side  when  a 
grouse  crowed  or  a  plover  whistled.  The  young  stag 
was  feeding  quietly  within  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of 
ns,  and  we  had  to  lie  flat  on  the  ground,  now  and  then, 
to  escape  his  observation.  The  evening  air  already 
began  to  feel  chill,  when  suddenly  the  object  of  our 
pursuit  jumped  up,  stretched  himself  and  began  feeding. 
Not  liking  the  pasture  close  to  him,  he  trotted  at  once 
down  into  the  flat  ground  right  away  from  us.  Donald 
uttered  a  Gaelic  oath,  and  I  fear  I  added  an  English 
one.  The  stag  that  had  been  feeding  so  near  us  stood 
still  for  a  minute  to  watch  the  others,  who  were  all 
now  several  hundred  yards  away,  grazing  steadily. 

The  epic  interest  deepens  as  the  story  proceeds ;  but 
it  is  enongh  that  the  noble  animal  fell  at  last,  before 
Mr.  St.  John's  resistless  rifle,  and  that  we  have  given 
snch  a  specimen  of  his  sporting  journal,  and  of  his  reflec- 
tive and  descriptive  powers,  as  must,  we  think,  tempt 
our  readers  to  a  full  perusal. 

Musings  of  a  Musician;  a  series  of  Popular  Sketches 
illustrative  of  Musical  Matters  and  Musical  People. 
By  Henry  C.  Lunn,  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music.    London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 

This  musician  loves  his  art,  and  seems  to  understand 
what,  in  England,  is  wanting  to  its  proper  encouragement. 
He  is  somewhat  more  satirical,  at  times,  than  is  alto- 
gether beseeming  in  the  lover  and  worshipper  of  melody 
and  harmony ;  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
popular  ignorance,  humbug,  and  pretension,  which  abound 
on  all  hands,  are  enough  to  enrage  any  musician.  That 
this  particular  one  does  not  want  acuteness  and  sound 
knowledge,  is  evinced  in  many  a  page  of  his  some- 
what sharp  strictures.  Hear  him  on  **  Boarding-school 
Music." 


A  great  deal  is  said  in  the  present  day  about  the 
desecration  of  the  art ;  and  we  are  told  that  teachers 
themselves  are  to  blame  for  not  endeavouring  to  form 
the  taste  of  their  pupils  by  letting  them  know,  at  least, 
of  what  music  is  capable.  Nonsense  ! — form  the  taste 
indeed  at  two  guineas  a  quarter ;  why  it  is  pretty  well 
to  mark  the  flngering  and  detect  the  vnrong  notes  whilst 
they  are  playing ;  besides,  does  not  a  young  lady  attend 
her  music  as  she  attends  her  French,  her  Calisthenic 
exercises,  and  her  personal  deportment  ?  Does  she  not 
call  the  piece  she  is  learning  her  "  notes,"  and  is  not, 
therefore,  one  set  of  notes  as  good  as  another  t  no,  no — 
talk  to  your  boarding-school  pupil  of  **  forming  the  taste," 
or  treat  her,  in  fact,  as  any  thing  beyond  a  mere  delicate 
piece  of  mechanism,  and  see  if  the  governess  do  not 
know  all  about  it  before  the  next  lesson :  it  will  be 
lucky  indeed  if  you  escape  being  called  '^impudent "  by 
the  teacher. 

There  is  something  in  this  boarding-school  music 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  taste  of  parents  and  guardians. 
A  showy  brilliancy  invariably  pervades  it,  which  con- 
vinces them  that  they  are  having  something  for  their 
money.  When  Miss  Anna  Maria  arrives  at  home  for 
the  vacation,  it  is  usually  expected  that  she  shall  be  able 
to  "  do  something ;"  and  as  this  ^  something  "  usually 
consists  of  sundry  .skips  from  one  end  of  the  pianoforte 
to  the  other,  praiseworthy  attempts  to  play  twenty-four 
notes  in  the  time  of  one  crotchet,  and  other  equally  extra- 
ordinary gymnastic  feats,  it  is  obvious  that  the  weaker 
the  theme,the  better  is  it  suited  for  thepurposesof  torture 

Our  musician  descants  on  the  caprices  of  fashion  in 
music,  and  the  foolish  fashion  of  discarding  the  best 
music  as  old  or  superannuated.  How  should  we  like 
to  see  our  Homers,  and  Shaksperes,  and  Miltons  dis- 
carded for  the  Byrons  and  Bulwers,  as  the  best  music 
too  often  is  to  make  way  for  the  flashy  ephemeral  com- 
positions of  the  day  ?  But,  again,  hear  the  Enraged 
Musician.    His  indignation  is  far  fVom  being  unjust : — 

Many  years  ago  I  recollect  calling  upon  a  pianist, 
who,  urged  by  the  example  of  many  around  him,  had 
precisely  pursued  the  system  I  have  here  mentioned. 
As  I  was  ascending  the  staircase  I  heard  him  perform- 
ing Handel's  little  gem  of  the  ''Harmonious  Black- 
smith," with  variations.  This  he  interpreted  to  such 
perfection  that  I  could  not  help  pausing  outside,  in 
order  that  I  might  allow  him  to  finish  it  undisturbed. 
The  unadorned  simplicity  and  quaint  character  of  this 
composition  so  delighted  me  that  1  felt  as  if  1  had  sud- 
denly breathed  an  air  purer  and  fresher  than  that  to 
whicli  I  had  been  hitherto  accustomed.  When  I  en- 
tered the  room  I  observed  that  he  hid  the  piece  of 
music  which  he  had  just  been  performing  under  a  large 
book,  and,  placing  a  modem  Fantasia,  abounding  with 
the  most  perplexing  difficulties,  before  him,  tried  to 
appear  as  if  he  were  thoroughly  at  his  ease.  Upon  my 
expressing  to  him  an  earnest  desire  that  he  would  again 
delight  me  by  performing  the  unfashionable  air  of  the 
"  Harmonious  Blacksmith,"  he  appeared  actually  lost 
in  astonishment.  *'  And  do  you  really,"  he  said, "  pre- 
fer such  simple  music  to  this  wonderful  piece,  which 
every  body  is  trying  to  play,  and  which  nobody  but 
those  who  are  gifted  with  the  greatest  agility  of  finger 
can  hope  to  succeed  in  1 " 

**  Candidly,"  said  I,  **  let  me  assure  you,  that  I  know 
not  when  you  have  given  me  so  much  pleasure  in  your 
presence  as  I  have  experienced  this  morning  by  listen- 
ing outside  your  room-door.  Is  it  possible  that  you  do 
not  like  these  musical  trifles !" 

**  Hush  !"  said  he,  looking  cautiously  round.  ''If  I 
am  to  give  my  real  opinion,  let  us  be  quite  certain  that 
nobody  is  listening."  Then,  taking  the  Fantasia  from 
the  instrument,  and  throwing  it  into  the  middle  of  the 
room, "  There,"  said  he  ;  "  if  I  could  exercise  my  own 
free  will,  not  one  note  of  such  ephemeral  productions 
as  these  should  ever  find  a  place  upon  my  piano-forte.'* 

•*  But,"  said  I, "  if  you  really  dislike  it,  why  do  you 
invariably  play  this  class  of  music  whenever  you  are 
heard  in  public!" 
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^BeoaoBe,"  said  he,  '^l  follow  the  fkshlon,  and 
intend  that  the  pnblio  shall  admire  ms  instead  of  the 
muaie 

^  Mnsic  is  now  olassed,  not  according  to  its  hecuUy, 
but  according  to  its  difienUy.  Any  person,  therefore, 
who  dares  to  go  against  the  stream,  must  be  content  to 
be  langhed  at  untU  he  has  prored  himself  right ;  and, 
as  most  of  oar  instmmentaUsts  prefer  applause  to 
laughter,  the  matter  is  not  likely  to  be  put  to  the  test. 
I  hare,  at  this  moment,  two  or  three  trifles  by  Beet- 
hoTen  and  Mosart,  which  to  me  are  the  perfection  of 
simplicity  and  elegance." 

**  And  if  yon  were  to  play  them  before  a  mixed  com- 
pany," said  I,  ^  what  would  be  the  effect  1" 

^  The  majority  would  say  that  I  had  <  gone  off  in  my 
playing,'"  said  he  ;  ** playing  being  primary,  and  muaio 
secondary.  Many  persons  would  laugh  at  the  absur- 
dity of  my  performing  such  *  childish'  music  ;  and  my 
pupils  would  declare  that  they  could  play  it  themselyes 
quite  as  well." 

^  But  do  they  play  it !"  inquired  I. 

''Decidedly  not,"  said  he:  ''and,  being  thus  dis- 
owned both  by  master  and  pnpil,  many  of  oar  most 
delightfbl  little  pieces  are  unfortunately  lost  for  ever. 
Take  it  as  a  general  rule,  my  friend,  that  any  composi- 
tion, however  beantiAU  it  may  be,  which  has  once  been 
branded  as '  easy,'  can  never  hope  to  be  again  admitted 
into  the  drawing-rooms  of  private  families.  If,  there- 
fore, you  have  an  irresistible  desire  to  hear  them,  do  as 
yon  have  done  this  morning ;  call  upon  a  professor 
when  he  least  expects  you,  walk  as  softly  as  possible 
up  the  staircase,  and  lirUn  alt  the  door** 

This  conversation  occurred  when  I  was  very  young, 
but  every  word  of  it  has  dwelt  upon  my  mind,  and  I 
have,  since  then,  of  course,  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  personally  proving  the  truth  of  my  friend's  remarks. 
Yet,  in  considering  the  matter  attentively,  I  can 
scarcely  bring  myself  to  believe  that  the  public  are 
really  so  much  to  be  blamed  as  the  professor  himself. 
Why,  for  instance,  let  me  ask,  are  Beethoven's  piano- 
forte sonatas  scarcely  ever  performed  at  concerts  ! 
Not  because  the  public  do  not  like  to  litar  them,  but 
because  the  pianist  does  not  like  to  play  them.  Because 
he  feels  that  the  audience  will  go  away  talking  more 
of  Beethoven  than  of  himself ;  and  because,  iSie  the 
great  actors  of  the  present  day,  he  will  insist  upon  it 
that  the  creator  shall  invariably  be  secondary  to  the 
executor. 

The  unhealthy  state  which  music  has  assumed,  in 
consequence  of  this,  must  be  sufficiently  apparent  to 
all.  In  literature,  works  which  have  once  taken  a  high 
rank,  remain  there  by  the  force  of  their  excellence. 
We  hear  nothing  of  their  becoming  antiquated  on 
account  of  their  simplicity. 

Now,  this  we  oall  an  admirable  lectare  on  music,  as 
well  as  an  excellent  advice  to  musicians. 

A  Sketek  of  the  Liret  of  Lordi  SioweU  and  Eldon^  com- 
priiing,  with  addUional  matter,  mtme  Correetione  of 
Mr.  Twis^t  Work  on  the  Chancellor,  By  WOliam 
Edward  Surtees,  D.C.L.,  Barrister  at  Law.  Octavo. 
London :  CSiapmaa  &  Hall. 

The  author  of  this  sketch  is  connected,  though  re- 
motely, with  Lords  Eldon  and  Stowell,  by  the  marriage 
of  the  former  with  his  grand-aunt,  and  by  this  means  has 
been  able  to  procure  both  direct  information,  and  copies 
of  the  original  &mily  and  other  letters  of  both  the  fortu- 
nate brothers.  Readers,  not  particularly  interested  in 
their  fortunes,  will  not  however,  we  imagine,  find  much 
in  his  minate  emendations  of  Mr.  Twiss's  narrative.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  most  of  the  additional  letters. 
Both  brothers  had  a  passion  for  accamulation,  and  the 
fbllowing  anecdote  is  related  of  Lord  Stowell,  who  left 
large  estates,  and  £200,000,  in  the  three  per  cents. 

There  is  a  story  current  of  him  in  Newcastle,  that, 
when  advanced  in  age  and  rank,  he  visited  the  school 


of  his  boyhood.  An  old  woman,  whose  business  ms  to 
clean  out  and  keep  the  key  of  the  school-room,  in- 
ducted him.  She  knew  the  name  and  station  <^  the 
personage  whom  she  accompanied.  She  mktnraUj 
expected  some  recompense — half-a-erown  peifaaps— 
perhaps,  since  he  was  so  great  a  mu,  five  shillingB. 
But  he  lingered  over  the  desks,  and  asked  a  tboosud 
questions  about  the  fkte  of  his  old  school-fellows.  And 
as  he  talked,  her  expectations  rose  —  half-a-gmneft^s 
guinea  —  nay,  possibly  (since  she  had  been  ao  Ioii| 
connected  with  the  school,  in  which  the  great  mu 
took  so  deep  an  interest)  some  little  annuity!  Ha 
wished  her  good-by  kindly  :  called  her  a  good  woman; 
and  slipped  a  piece  of  money  into  her  hand.  It  wu  a 
sixpence  ! 

Mr.  Surtees  attempts  a  sort  of  vague  apology  for  the 
excessive  parsimony  of  his  heroes,  by  stating  the  frngil 
habits  in  which  they  had  been  bred,  as  a  reason  for  them 
living  unlike  men  in  their  station.  Their  frugal  liTing 
might  be  overlooked  had  liberality  been  evinced  ia 
nobler  directions.    It  is  said — 

Possibly,  as  life  advanced.  Lord  Stowell  might,  in  tin 
matter  of  accumulation,  have  felt  towards  I^rd  Eldon 
some  degree  of  rivalry  ;  and  though  the  struggle,  there 
too,  proved  vain,  might  have  been  unwilling  that  his 
youngest  brother  should  beat  him  also  in  that  Bat,  he 
the  cause  what  it  may,  a  change  took  place  more 
lamentable  than  rare  :  and  the  prudence  of  youth  wu 
lost  in  the 'avarice  of  age. 

Lord  Stowell  was  a  great  eater.  As  Lord  Eldon 
had,  for  his  favourite  £sh,  liver  and  bacon,  so  his 
brother  had  a  favourite  quite  as  homely,  witii  which 
his  intimate  friends,  when  he  dined  with  them,  would 
treat  him.  It  was  a  rich  pie,  compounded  of  heef- 
steaks  and  layers  of  oysters.  Yet  the  feats  whieh 
Lord  Stowell  performed  with  the  knife  and  fork,  were 
eclipsed  by  those  which  he  would  afterwards  ispkj 
with  the  bottle.  And  two  bottles  of  port  formed  with 
him  no  uncommon  potation.  By  wine,  however,  he 
was  never,  in  advanced  life  at  any  rate,  seen  to  he 
affected.  His  mode  of  living  suited  and  improved  his 
constitution  ;  and  his  streng^  long  increased  with  his 
years. 

The  countenance  of  Lord  Stowell  was  intelligent  and 
benign  ;  but  his  personal  appearance  was  much  inferior 
to  that  of  Lord  Eldon,  and  presented  the  disadvanta^ 
of  a  slovenly  toilet^  and  time-worn  clothes. 

With  the  peculiarities  of  the  ondistinguiBhed  herd  of 
men,  the  public  can  have  no  concern  and  little  curioeity; 
but  in  the  case  of  such  a  man  as  Lord  StoweD,  who 
has  rendered  the  Admiralty  and  Ecclesiastical  Beoeh 
so  distinguished  for  elegance  and  depth  of  leaning,  and 
has  stamped  an  image  of  his  own  mind  on  the  interna- 
tional jurisprudence  of  the  world,  the  public,  in  retnin 
for  the  immortality  conferred  by  its  approbation,  has 
a  olaim  to  be  made  acquainted  with  oharacterittio 
details  of  habits  and  deportment.  It  has  a  right  !• 
learn  that  the  hand,  which  could  pen  the  neatest  of 
periods,  was  itself  often  dirty  and  unwashed  ;  that  the 
mouth,  which  could  utter  eloquenee  so  graceful,  or  soeh 
playftil  wit,  fed  voraciously,  and  selected  the  most  greasy 
food;  and  that  the  heart,  which  contained  so  much  kiod- 
liness  and  honour,  was  generally  covered  with  a  tumbled 
frill  and  soiled  shirt. 

The  curiosity  of  Lord  Stowell  was  remarkable:  then 
was  no  subject  above  or  beneath  his  interest  Superior 
to  the  pedantry  or  bombast  which  disdains  common 
sousces  of  instruction  and  amusement,  he  was  the  most 
indefotigable  sight-seer  in  London.  Whatever  show 
could  be  visited  for  a  shilling  or  less,  was  visited  by 
Lord  Stowell.  And  the  author  of  this  sketch  has  been 
assured  by  a  friend  that  his  father  had  seen  him,  after 
his  elevation  to  the  peerage,  coming  out  of  one  of  the 
penny  show-rooms  in  the  streets  of  London.    .    .    • 

For  table-talk  Lord  StoweU  had  a  high  repotatioe. 
At  dinner,  when  surroonded  by  an  ^aadtence,  fow,  bsi 
meet,"  he  was  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  men.  His 
mind  was  remarkable  for  its  quickness;  and  heooe,he 
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was  capable  of  girlng  sadden  and  rery  pleaaing  turns 
to  conyenation.  His  humour  was  dry;  his  laognage 
'Was  terse;  he  would  say  much  in  few  words.  His 
memory,  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  all  ages,  was 
tenacious  and  ready.  (At  times,  therefore,  he  would 
exhibit  vast  stores  (Gleaming;  and,  in  a  Tery  agreeable 
way,  would  unexpectedly  throw  historical  illustrations 
on  the  subject  of  diseonrae.  His  chissical  quotations, 
often  humoroasly  applied,  were  always  eflbctiye.  •  He 
was  a  frequent  and  honoured  guest  at  the  table  of  Dr. 
Howley,  both  when  Bishop  of  London  and  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury;  and  here,  whether  in  the  polite  or 
profound  scholarship  of  his  host — himself  also  at  one 
time  an  Oxford  Fellow  and  a  tutor — he  would  feel  the 
inspiration  of  kindred  sympathies.  But  to  a  lawyer, 
the  greatest  of  all  conversational  treats  was  to  meet 
Lord  £ldon  and  Lord  Stowell  together  in  a  friendly 
dinner-party  of  lawyers.  Here,  sure  of  deference  and 
appreciation,  each  brother  would  playfhlly  unbend  after 
the  labours  of  the  day;  talk  one  agaiiist  the  other; 
and  narrate  alternately  professional  anecdotes. 

The  Tolatile  ethereal  essence  of  fine  conveiBational 
wit  can  never  be  conveyed  faithfully  to  print.  You 
might  as  well  attempt  to  represent  Ariel  on  the^  stage, 
as  to  transfer  to  paper  the  spirit  of  a  bon  f»ot. 

Having  attempted  to  cover  myself  by  this  protest,  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  jot  down  for  the  reader  one  or  two  | 
of  the  sayings  of  Lord  Stowell. 

On  some  occasion,  when  he  had  been  worn  out  by  a 
plague  of  clergymen,  requesting  his  assistance  in  a  ' 
parliamentary  measure  which  promised  to  affect  their 
interests,  he  ejaculated, ''  Those  parsons  !  I  shove  them 
out  by  barrows-ful  !'* — A  miserable  little  cur  ran 
barking  after  him  furiously,  ^  Ah  !"  he  exclaimed,  ^get 
along  with  ye,  vox  et prceterea  nihil!" 

Other  hon  moU  of  Lord  Stowell  are  related,  which 
do  not  appear  very  brilliant;  and  then  we  are  told,  that 

The  domestic  life  of  Lord  Stowell  was  amiable :  and, 
in  spite  of  his  negligence  in  attending  public  worship,  | 
he  bore  the  reputation  of  a  sincere  Christian,  and  a 
conscientious  member  of  the  church  of  his  country. 

Whether  Lord  Stowell  would  now,  had  he  lived,  been 
a  better  or  worse  Christian,  it  is  hard  to  tell;  but  he  . 
most  certainly  would   have  gone  more  regularly  to  i 
chnrch;  church-going  being  the  more  decorous  custom 
of  the  present  generation.    The  private  history  of  this 
not  very  enviable  great  lawyer,  is  thus  concluded — 

As  no  descendant  of  Lord  Stowell  survives  to  be 
pained  by  the  disclosure,  we  are  bound  to  make  one 
exception  in  this  praise,  and  to  mention  a  misconduct, 
which  brought,  alas,  its  own  retributive  punishment. 
William  Scott,  his  only  son  who  grew  to  manhood,  had 
formed  an  attachment  that  was  unexceptionable.  His 
father  would  not  make  him  a  sufficient  allowance  to 
enable  him  to  marry.  The  intemperate  habits  of  the 
son  increased  under  the  disappointment;  and  he  died  of 
a  broken  constitution  about  two  months  before  his  father. 
— The  title  of  Lord  Stowell  is  extinct :  the  riches, ' 
which  he  had  heaped  up,  are  gathered  by  collateral  s 
relativee ! 

Of  this  sketch  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  its 
additional  matter  does  not  incline  readers  to  love  or 
admire  the  brothers  much  more  than  Mr.  Twiss  had 
previously  made  them  do.  The  mere  favourites  of  fortune 
are,  vrith  good  reason,  seldom  the  fiivourites  of  mankind. 
LeUert  to  a  CUrgymaUf  on  IfutUutions  for  ameliorating 

^  Condition  of  the  People,  chiefly  from  Paris,  in  the 

Autumn  of  \HA5,   By  John  Minter  Moigan.   London: 

Chapman  &  HalL 

The  author  of  this  book  is  one  of  that  increasing 
number  of  intelligent,  if  occasionaDy  somewhat  crotchety 
men,  who  devote  themselves  to  philanthropic  pursuits,  or 
the  moral  and  social  advancement  of  mankind,  with  as 
much  ardour  and  enjoyment  as  is  found  in  the  passion 
which  makes  others  betake  themselves  to  the  turf  or  the 


gaming-table.  Much  space  in  the  volume  is  filled  up 
with  the  personal  adventures  of  the  writer  while  he 
was  omployed  in  explaining  and  promoting  his  bene- 
volent plans  for  a  self-supporting  institution.  There  is 
an  exceedingly  interesting  account  of  a  visit  which  he 
made  to  the  industrial  colony  at  Metteray,  and  of 
another  made,  some  yean  since,  to  the  German  Moravian 
settlements.  Whatever  may  be  the  results  of  the  effbrts 
of  such  men  as  Mr.  Morgan,  they  merit  all  praise  for 
theur  pure  and  excellent  motives,  and  activity  in  what 
they  believe  a  good  and  great  oaoae — the  improvement 
of  their  kind. 

Bokm'i  Standttrd  Library. 

<<The  Works  of  Schiller."— Historical :  «The  History 

of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,"  complete.    "  History  of 

the  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands,  to  the  Confederacy  of 

the   Gueux  : "    Translated  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  W. 

Morrison,  MA.    London  :  Bohn. 

The  whole  world  of  English  readers  must  hail  with 

satisfaction  the  appearance  of  a  complete  and  uniform 

edition  of  the  Historical  works,  and  the  dramas  and 

poems  of  one  of  Germany's  greatest  geniuses — if  not  her 

▼cry  greatest — in  a  neat  form,  and  at  too  cheap  a  price. 

The  series  is  to  be  comprised  in  four  volumes,  which, 

for  the  convenience  of  purchasers,  will  be  each  complete 

in  itself.    The  fourth  volume  is  to  contain  a  Life  of 

Schiller,  compiled  from  the  various  elaborate  memoirs 

which  have  appeared  of  late  years,  telling  all  that 

can  now  be  known  of  his   very  interesting   personal 

history. 

Twenty-four  Year*  in  the  Argentine  Bepublio*  Embra- 
cing the  Author's  personal  adventures,  with  the  Civil 
and  Military  History  of  the  Country,  &c.  &c.  during 
and  before  the  Administration  of  Governor  Rosas.  By 
Colonel  J.  Anthony  King,  an  officer  in  the  army  of 
the  Republic.  8vo.  London :  Longman  &  Co. 
The  author  of  this  narrative  is  an  American,  who, 
smitten,  like  so  many  of  his  young  countrymen,  with  the 
love  of  adventure  and  of  perilous  enterprise,  set  off,  or 
ran  away,  from  New  York,  in  1817,  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, and  has  since  had  a  "  strange  eventftil  history." 
His  work  is  professedly  written  from  high  public  and 
political  motives  ;  but  if  its  readers  are  of  our  mind, 
they  will  prize  it  as  much  as  the  perfM>nal  narrative  of  a 
life  marked  by  stirring  events  and  strange  vicissitudes. 
The  author  clidms  to  be  better  acquainted  with  the  in- 
ternal condition  of  the  country  in  which  he  did  and  suf- 
fered so  much,  than  any  one  else,  save  the  natives  ;  and 
this  may  be  the  case.  Though  the  bias  of  his  mind  is 
apparent,  a  good  deal  of  information  may  be  gathered 
from  his  statements  of  what  fell  under  his  immediate 
observation.  Colonel  King  ultimately  married,  and 
settled  in  Buenos  Ayres  ;  but,  disgusted  with  the  atro- 
cities of  Rosas,  in  1841  he  returned  to  the  United  States, 
and  felt  it  his  bounden  duty  to  make  known  the  miser- 
able condition  of  the  beautifhl  and  interesting  country 
he  had  sojourned  in  so  long,  under  its  despotic  and  cmel 
Dictator.  There  may  be  in  the  volume  things  to  fevonr 
the  views  of  the  warlike  and  conquest-loving  eitiiens  of 
the  United  States  ;  but  this  does  not  seem  the  author'b 
object.  He  would  turn  Rosas  adrift,  but  replace  him  by 
**  some  competent  and  worthy  native,"  probably  General 
Paz.  We  repeat,  that  those  indifferent  to  the  civil 
broils,  the  wholesale  butcheries,  and  literal  throat-cut- 
tings, in  Buenos  Ayres,  will  yet  take  interest  in  the  per- 
sonal adventures  of  this  soldier  of  fortune. 
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England^s  Colonial  Empire^  an  Historicaly  PolitictUf 
and  SkUistiecU  account  of  the  Empire^  Us  Ck>lonies,and 
Dependencies.  By  Charles  Pridham,  Esq.  B.A.  &c. 
Vol.  I.  The  Manritius  and  its  Dependencies.  OctaTO, 
with  Map.     London :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

This  is  the  first  instalment  of  a  work  for  which  there 
16  room,  and  which  is  even  wanted.  The  danger  to  be 
avoided  is  proceeding  on  too  large  a  scale,  and  giving 
undue  prominence  to  secondary  matters  :  though  this 
may  be  obviated  by  making  the  history  of  each  colony 
a  complete  work  in  itself.  In  this  view,  the  volume  be- 
fore us  forms  a  useful  work  as  a  history  of  the  Mauri- 
tius, while  it  augurs  well  for  its  successors. 

The  Why  and  the  Wherefore;  or,  the  Philosophy  of  Life, 
Health,  and  Disease ;  with  New  and  Original  Views, 
explanatory  of  their  Nature,  Causes,  and  Connexion, 
and  of  the  Treatment  of  Disease  upon  a  few  general 
Principles,  based  upon  the  Laws  of  Nature  and 
Common  Sense ;  with  Rules  for  the  Preservation  of 
Health  and  Renovation  of  the  System ;  the  fruit  of 
Thirty  years'  Observation  and  Professional  Expe- 
rience. By  Charles  Searle,  M.D.  &c.  late  of  the  £.  I.  C. 
Madras  Establishment.  Octavo.  London :  Churchill. 
Edinburgh :  Maclachlan  &  Co. 

This  is  a  lengthy  title;  but,  in  the  work  itself,  Dr. 
Searle  embodies  a  complete  system  of  medicine  within 
very  moderate  limits.  It  is,  of  course,  his  own  system; 
and  what  he  considers  true  he  states  with  clearness  and 
brevity.  Upon  the  justness  of  all  his  notions  or  hypo- 
theses and  conclusions,  it  is  for  professional  men  alone 
to  pronounce;  but,  of  his  general  rules,  the  unprofes- 
sional may  form  an  opinion, — and  they  appear,  upon  the 
whole,  judicious  and  rational.  He  commends  a  good 
deal  of  the  hydropathic  practice;  and  he  does  not  coun- 
tenance the  vulgar  prejudice  which  makes  so  many 
people  regard  opium,  at  all  times,  and  upon  all  occasions, 
as  some  demon-philtre. 

Experimental  Researches  on  the  Food  of  Animal-s  and 
the  Fattening  of  Cattle ;  itith  Remarks  on  the  Food  of 
Man.  By  Robert  Dundas  Thomson,  M.D.,  Lecturer 
on  Practical  Chemistry,  University  of  Glasgow, 
Small  octavo.    London  :  Longman  &  Co. 

This  is  one  of  the  books  of  the  time.  The  results  of 
Professor  Thomson's  experiments  will  be  interesting  to 
men  of  science,  but  doubly  so  to  those  engaged  in  for- 
warding what  may  be  termed  the  great  Agricultural 
Movement,  to  which,  in  the  midst  of  severe  present 
distress,  every  one  is  looking  forward  with  hope.  Those 
experiments  on  the  fattening  of  cattle,  on  which  the 
whole  work  is  based,  were  made  at  the  instance  of  the 
government.  But  Professor  Thomson  has  carried  his 
investigations  beyond  this  limit,  and  included  the 
human  animal.  The  composition  of  the  blood  of  the 
oow,  he  states,  is  identical  with  that  of  the  human 
species:  hence  it  is  obvious,  that  though  their  diet  is  not 
precisely  the  same,  it  must  possess  the  same  properties. 
The  details  of  the  experiments  with  different  descriptions 
of  milch  cows,  especially  in  relation  to  the  quantities  of 
milk  and  butter  which,  when  fed  in  different  ways,  each 
yielded,  will  be  useful  to  dairymen  and  practical  agri- 
culturists. Professor  Thomson  sets  more  store  by  a 
good  milk  or  butter  ancestry  than  by  any  particular 
colour  of  the  animal.  Indeed,  much  of  the  value  of  the 
work  consists  in  its  practical  character,  and  the  accuracy 
and  minuteness  of  the  experiments  detailed. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

I.  The  Faftn  of  Sertorius,    In  two  volumes.    London: 
Longman  &  Co. 

Perhaps  we  should  not  class  this  book  among  the 
"new  novels,"  for  we  are  sure  that  neither  Mr.  Colbum 
nor  Mr.  Bentley's  tasters  would  have  advised  these 
gentlemen  to  publish  it ;  and  this  for  the  business-like 
and  sufficient  reason,  that  not  one  circulating  librarj 
proprietor  or  novel  reader  in  a  hundred  would  look  at  it. 
It  is  a  classical  composition,  displaying  very  considerable 
literary  power.  It  is  founded  upon  a  somewhat  roman- 
tic episode  in  the  Roman  annals;  and  one  which, by 
vagueness,  obscurity,  and  mysticism,  as  well  as  higher 
elements,  offered  a  fine  theme  to  an  imaginative  man 
and  a  scholar.  The  story  of  Quintus  Sertorius  and  hU 
genius.  The  Fawn,  is  familiar  to  all  readers  of  Plntarch. 
It  is  not  so  distinctly  narrated  as  to  confine  the  fictionist 
within  the  boundaries  of  history  and  to  embarrass  him 
with  prosaic  details.  He  has  free  scope  for  inyentioa 
and  embellishment ;  he  may  create  and  mould  materials 
at  his  will ;  and  the  author  of  Sertorius  has  made  ex- 
cellent use  of  this  license.  A  pre&tory  chapter  gives 
the  usual  mystified  history  of  the  origin  of  the  book. 
written  by  Oppius,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries, 
strangely  discovered.  This  idle  chapter,  at  least,  shows 
the  author's  powers  of  graceful  composition,  and,  with 
some  little  parade,  his  classical  learning  and  the  im- 
buing of  his  mind  with  the  soul  as  well  as  the  forms  of 
classic  antiquity.  The  Fatcn  is  among  the  most  poetical 
and  beautiful  of  superstitions,  from  that  of  Quintos  Ser- 
torius to  Wordsworth's  White  Doe  of  Rylesionc,  and  it 
is  here  delicately  treated,  and  found  more  effectire  orer 
human  sympathies  than  the  Star,  the  Spectn,  or  any 
other  form  which  superstition  has  embodied  as  the 
minister  of  destiny,  or  the  guardian  spirit  of  iUastrious 
men. 

Though  we  would  warn  our  novel  readers  that  this 
is  not  an  ordinary  romance,  we  may  at  the  same  time 
assure  them  that  it  is  well  worth  a  fair  trial,  and  that 
they  will  find  characters  individualized,  and  a  stirring 
narrative,  though  iutermixed  with  dialogues  and  dis- 
quisitions which  familiarize  the  history,  the  mstitatioos 
and  customs,  and  the  national  genius  and  philosophy  of 
the  Romans. 

IL  The  Ship  of  Glass,  By  Hargrave  Jennings.  Three 
volumes.    London:  Newby. 

The  Ship  of  Glass,  the  author  tells  us,  **  is  an  attempt 
to  revive  some  of  the  more  sober  attractions  of  the  old 
romance."  What  these  "  more  sober  attractions  "  may  be, 
he  does  not  exactly  explain,  though  we  shoold  not,  nnless 
told,  have  imagined  ''sobriety  "  the  distinguishbg  feature 
in  his  inventions.  But  only  half  the  space  is  filled  with 
"the  Ship  of  Glass;'*  a  more  life-like  story  is  AuJitrly, 
a  fiction  of  which  the  basis  is  the  Rye-House  Plot.  Mr. 
Hargrave  is  a  lively  and  entertaining  writer,  who,  if  be 
may  not  charm  every  reader,  will  tire  no  one. 

III.  Revenge ;  or,  the  History  of  Arthur  Pkillipt.  By 
R.Bedingfield,£sq.  With  two  illustrations.  London: 
Strange. 

This  is  a  fiction  which  displays  powers  deserring  of 
better  equipments,  and  external  shows,  than  it  h»s 
obtained.  We  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  tho» 
who  are  not  apt  jto  be  misled  by  mere  ontside  in 
judging  of  the  qualities  of  books. 
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IV.  Charlotte  Corday.  By  Rose  Ellen  Hendricks,  author 
of  *'  Joan  of  Arc/'  &c.  London :  Groombridge  & 
Sons. 

It  was  a  perilona  attempt  to  mould  a  heroine,  a 
female  Bmtns,  oat  of  Charlotte  Corday ;  or,  in  other 
words,  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  to 
extenuate,  however  indirectly,  the  foul  crime  of  assassi- 
nation, or  eren  familiarize  it  to  human  thought.  Yet  the 
author  has  steered  her  course  with  some  skill,  and  not 
forgotten  at  the  close  that  killing  is  murder. 

Y.  BoUoner  CasUe.  A  Tale  from  Protestant  History  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century.  By  M.  D.  London  :  Short 
&  Co.    Edinburgh  :  Whyte. 

This  story,  suggested  by  a  visit  to  Bolsoyer  Castle,  is 
meant  to  counteract  what  the  writer  imagines  the 
pernicious  effects  of  some  recent  rdigious  (?)  romances 
about  Jesuits,  and  for  and  against  Puaeyite  doctrines. 
But  there  are  better  things  in  it ;  and  among  them  a 
good  sketch  of  the  life  and  character  of  that  redoubtable 
old  lady  ^Bess  of  Hardwick,"  whose  history  proves 
what  female  talent  may  achieve  when  exerted  with  the 
single  aim  of  personal  and  family  aggrandizement.  The 
scene  sometimes  turns  to  Scotland,  with  which  the 
writer  appears  familiar.  The  heroine  is  the  unfortunate 
Arabella  Stewart,  on  whose  secret  predilection  for  the 
doctrines  of  Rome  much  of  the  interest  of  the  tale 
hinges. 

EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 

All  East  IirmoDucriON  to  Chemistry.  By  George 
Sparkes,  late  Madras  Civil  Service.  Second  edition. 
London:  Whittaker  &  Co. 

Am  Easy  Guide  to  Gboobaphy  and  the  Use  of  the 
Globes,  for  the  use  of  Schooh^  and  Private  Instructors. 
By  Charles  Butler,  author  oV*  The  Guide  to  Knowledge." 
&c.  &c. 

Modern  Geography  Simplified  and  Illustrated, 
by  Moral  and  Historical  Observations  on  the  principal 
Illations  of  the  Earth;  vrith  brief  Notices  of  European 
Discovery  and  Colonization,  with  Maps,  &c.  By  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends.  London :  Darton  &  Hall. 
— This  work  seems,  in  some  respects,  an  improvement 
upon  the  common  system  of  teaching  geography.  It 
gets  a  firmer  hold  of  the  pupil's  mind. 

Watson's  Tutor's  Assistant  ;  or,  Complete  School 
Arithmetic,  &c.  &c.  By  W.  Watson,  author  of  ^  An 
Easy  and  Comprehensive  Introduotion  to  Algebra." 
Fourth  edition,  much  improved.  London:  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  &  Co. 

SERIAL  AND  PERIODICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

Royal  Gems  from  the  Galleries  of  Europe. 
Engraved  after  National  Pictures  of  the  Great  Masters; 
with  Notices,  Biographical,  Historical,  and  Descriptive. 
By  S.  C.  Hall,  F.S.A.  Parts  I.,  II.,  and  III.  London : 
Yirtue. 

This  serial  belongs  more  to  the  fine  arts  than  to  litera- 
ture; yet  its  plan  and  popular  character  renders  it  a 
work  for  *'  the  many  "  who  may  have  a  few  shillings 
to  lay  out  to  advantage,  on  specimens  of  well-engraved 
first-rate  pictures.  Each  number  contains  three  plates, 
well  selected,  and  fairly  executed.  Among  those  al- 
ready published  are  Wilkie's  Rent-day^  engraved  by 
Greatbach;  Crowley's  favourite  picture,  Cup-tossing^ 
engraved  by  E.  W.  Sharps ;  to  which  Mrs.  Hall  has 
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appended  a  pretty  Irish  sketch;  Gainsborough's  Cottage- 
door;  Wilkie's  Blind  Fiddler,  and  ViUage  PolUieiafu; 
and  two  beautiful  landscapes  firom  Cuyp.  The  letter- 
press illustrations,  or  descriptions,  given  under  the  head 
Biographical  and  Historical,  are  much  to  the  point; 
and,  we  need  not  say,  well-written.  The  work  pzomisea 
well,  and  deserves  encouragement,  as  a  fair  attempt  to 
diffuse  the  best  pictures  at  a  price  which  the  milliooa 
may  reach. 

The  Christian  in  Palestine  ;  or.  Scenes  of  Sacred 
History  Illustrated  ;  from  Sketches  taken  on  the  spot. 
By  W.  H.  Bartlett ;  with  Explanatory  Descriptions  by 
Henry  Stebbing,  D.D.  Parts  I.  and  II.  London :  Yirtue. 
— This  is  rather  an  interesting  publication,  though 
some  of  the  plates  may  probably  turn  out  to  be  old 
acquaintances.  Much  has  been  written,  of  late  years, 
by  travellers  and  misrionaries  to  the  Holy  Land ;  and 
Dr.  Stebbing  has  kept  up  his  reading  to  the  latest 
date. 

Modern  Atlas  of  the  World.    Parts  Y.  and  YI. 

Old  Knglish  Worthies.  Parts  YII.  and  YIII. — 
We  have  already  expressed  our  hearty  commendation 
of  this  work.  It  is  really  an  English  family  book.  The 
above  parts  contain  the  portraits  of  Dr.  Harvey,  who 
discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  Cromwell ; 
Fuller;  Jeremy  Taylor;  Clarendon;  Milton;  Sir  M. 
Hale;  Andrew  Marvell;  Barrow;  Hobbes;  and  Lord 
William  Russell ;  and  the  lives  of  each  of  these  come 
in  sequence. 

The  Autobiography  of  an  Artisan.  By  Christopher 
Thomson.  Part  1.  London:  Chapman,  Brothers. — 
This  work  promises  to  be  of  interest,  both  from  its 
author  and  its  subject,  which  last  professes  to  be  **  the 
struggles  of  an  artisan,  fh>m  the  cradle  of  poverty," 
through  a  boys'  day  charity  school;  and  the  varied 
reputable  callings  and  "  idle  trades,"  of  sailor,  arti- 
san, and  strolling  player.  The  work  seems  to  be  written 
in  a  healthfol  spirit,  and  is  calculated  to  be  useful  to 
readers  of  the  author's  own  class.  Four  shilling  num« 
hers  are  to  complete  the  work. 

The  Modern  Orator.  Parts  XX.  and  XXL;  being 
Parts  Y.  and  YI.  of  Edmund  Burke. 

Gilbert's  English  Dictionary.  Parts  IX.  and  X. 

PAMPHLETS  AND  TRACTS. 

Speech  of  William  Ewart,  Esq.  M.P.,  on  Moving 
Resolutions,  in  favour  of  Education,  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Remarks  on  the  Sympathy  existing  between  Mind 
AND  Body,  especially  during  Disease ;  vrith  an  Inquiry 
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Thx  world  moyeB,  though  we  percelTe  it  noty  even 
while  we  sleep :  and  GoTerament  goes  on  during  the 
autumnal  suspended  animation  of  chatterers  about  it,  in 
and  out  of  Parliament,  all  the  same  as  when  the  public 
is  listening  to  their  squabble,  and  looking  at  their  gesti- 
culations, and  taldng  them  for  actual  business.  Mini- 
sters are  not  Goyemment.  The  GrOTemment  is  an 
immense  machine  composed  of  Downing  Street  and 
Somerset  Offices,  of  Law  Courts,  Assizes  and  Quarter 
Sessions,  of  County  Courts  and  Town  Councils,  and 
many  more.  All  the  innumerable  officials  in  these 
multiform  and  mnltiplace  establishments,  down  to  the 
poorest  clerk,  are  part  of  the  Groyemment  machine. 
Without  being  aware  of  it,  they  are  parts  of  an  organized 
whole ;  they  work  into  each  other's  hands  as  regularly 
and  as  unconsciously  as  the  teeth  of  wheels  in  a 
crane  ;  they  intermit .  and  resume  their  action  at  stated 
interyals;  summer  and  winter,  morning,  noon,  and  night, 
some  of  them  are  at  work.  This  great  machine  has 
been  formed  by  instinct,  not  by  foreseeing  reason.  It 
has  grown  up,  as  it  were;  and  nobody,  whether  a  mere 
looker-on  or  a  part  of  it,  comprehends  it  as  a  whole. 
Peel  and  Russell  (we  take  them  as  examples)  with 
their  respectiye  tails,  alternately  scramble  on  and  push 
the  other  off,  as  boys  do  in  the  game  of  **  I  keep  the 
castle."  When  they  are  on,  they  may  at  times,  to  a 
certain  extent,  control  the  speed  and  prescribe  the  direc- 
tion in  which  it  is  to  work;  but,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  a  hundred,  they  must  submit  to  be  carried  along  by 
its  preyious  impulse — at  the  best  they  can  only  modify, 
not  change,  its  course.  The  Goyemment  machine,  being 
made  of  men,  and  these  men  being  taken  from  the 
public,  acquire  in  time  the  tones  and  opinions  of  the 
public,  though  slowly :  the  traditionary  maxims  of  office 
continue  to  regulate  it  long  after  they  haye  been  in- 
noxious out  of  doors. 

We  are  about  to  experience  this  in  our  foreign  re- 
lations. The  intermitting  attention  to  political  discus- 
sion is  fayourable  to  much  mischief  being  done  by  the 
machine  before  the  pressure  of  out-of-door's  opinion  can 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  The  English  Goyemment 
is  going  to  play  the  fool  about  Spain,  after  the  old  ap- 
preyed  fashion,  if  it  be  not  checked. 

The  present  state  of  affairs  in  Spain,  as  far  as  can  be 
diyined  from  appearances,  is  pretty  much  as  follows: 
The  Queen  is  ripe  and  ready  for  a  husband.  Louis 
Philippe  —  we  haye  no  quarrel  with  the  man.  He  has 
had  the  sense  to  throw  himself  into  the  scale  of  peace ; 
and  he  is  showing  the  same  judgment  in  preparing  to 
rank  himself  under  the  banners  of  a  free  trade.  But 
Louis  Philippe  is  a  rot  lHmrg€oi$  in  a  yery  different 
sense  f^m  what  his  flatterers  attribute  to  him.  He  looks 
upon  France  as  a  farm,  upon  his  kingly  office  as  a 
Incratiye  appointment ;  he  is  hon  pere  de  famille ;  he 
will  do  nothing  that  can  bring  him  to  rub  shoulders 
with  the  gallows ;  he  will  make  money  by  eyery  means 
that  do  not  make  him  incur  the  risk  of  being  sent  to 
Coyentry;  he  will  settle  his  daughters  well,  and  set  up 
his  sons  in  a  good  way  of  business.  His  eyery  thought 
centres  in  self,  and  in  his  children,  because  they  are 
part  of  himself.  He  only  differs  fh>m  a  tallow-chandler 
in  haying  to  do  with  ministerial  portfolios,  and  national 
aoconatai  instead  of  country  orders,  Petersburg  inyoices, 


and  the  ledger  and  day-book  of  Melt,  Drip,  &  Co.  He 
has  put  off  a  daughter  on  his  neighbour  the  King  of  the 
Belgians ;  he  has  got  one  son  a  footing  in  Bnudl ;  ud 
he  is  bent  on  setting  another  in  a  way  to  get  upon  the 
throne  of  Spain.  Louis  Philippe,  with  his  homelj, 
friendly  ways,  has  the  smirk  of  a  mercer  or  maa-miUiner 
showing  off  his  wares;  and,  with  his  plun  pot-lock 
dinners  to  all  who  come  across  him,  of  a  Lord  Blayor 
who  thinks  a  good  feed  is  eyery  thing.  No  wonder  be 
is  such  a  fayourite  with  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London;  he 
is,  in  flfcct,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Paris.  And,  withtl|he 
is  a  more  inyeterate  match-maker  than  any  eyer  csries- 
tured  in  comedy.  Well,  the  Queen  of  Spain,  being  ripe  for 
a  husband,  he  offers  her  his  son  the  Due  de  Montpensier. 

Now,  the  inscrutable  machine  we  haye  attempted  to 
describe  at  the  outset,  which  goyems  England,  hu  u 
great  a  taste  for  match-making  as  Louis  Philippe  him- 
self. The  Queen,  God  bless  her,  cannot  but  catch  Bom^ 
thing  of  the  habit  and  sympathies  of  the  people  bj  whom 
she  is  always  surrounded ;  with  whom,  and  after  whose 
fkshion  she  must  work.  Besides,  all  women,  God  bles 
them  too,  haye  a  natural  taste  for  match-making;  so  she 
catches  it  the  more  easily.  Well,  Louis  Philippe  hiTini 
come  forward  with  a  son,  recommended  as  the  gallut 
descendant  of  many  chiyalrous  ancestors,  (not  a  word 
about  his  grandfather,)  Queen  Victoria  and  the  English 
goyemment  produce  their  candidate.  The  aspirant  to 
wed  with  a  king  or  queen  must,  of  course,  cone  of  a 
soyereign  house.  But  a  prejudice  has,  of  late,  been 
growing  up  in  fayour  of  the  least  powerful  foveieigns 
that  can  be  found,  for  fathers-in-law.  The  more  know- 
ing  of  the  small  f^  of  kings,  (and  their  equivalents,) 
throughout  Europe,  seeing  how  the  game  goes,  hare,  for 
about  a  century,  laid  themselyes  out  to  breed  wiies  asd 
husbands  for  the  great  ones.  A  hale  and  tolerably  good 
looking  heir-apparent,  crossed  with  a  healthy  beaoty, 
who  can  show  sufficient  quarterings,  has  been  foond  a 
profitable  inyestment  for  independent  soyexeigns  of  teni* 
tories  four  leagues  square.  In  this  line  the  hooae  of 
Cobourg  has  been  doing  a  great  stroke  of  bttsine»  latdr, 
distancing  all  its  riyals.  The  house  of  Cobonrg  has  got 
not  only  the  custom  but  the  patronage  of  England;  and 
one  of  its  scions  was,  accordingly,  taken  by  the  hand  by 
the  English  Goyemment,  as  a  riyal  to  the  Dnode  Mont- 
pensier, and  recommended  aa  a  better  article  to  the 
Queen  of  Spain. 

The  English  Goyemment  has  the  taste  but  not  the 
talent  for  match-making.  Louis  Philippe  baa  both. 
Simply  because  it  is  instmctiye,  do  we  go  farther 
into  the  details  of  this  miserable  reyelling  in  intrigue* 
It  is  no  disgrace  to  the  English  functionaries  to  hsTv 
been  beaten;  the  disgrace  was  in  entering  into  the  com- 
petition, Louis  Philippe,  finding  that  there  were  io- 
yincible  obstacles  to  the  marriage  of  his  son  with  the 
queen,  so  played  his  cards  that  he  has  forced  her  into  a 
marriage  with  a  man  who  can  haye  no  hope  of  offspring* 
and  mancBuyres  to  marry  his  son  to  her  yonnger  sister, 
the  next  in  the  order  of  succession.  There  is  a  calloomess 
of  feeling  in  this  procedure,  a  moral  filthiness,  a  reek- 
lessness  of  consequences,  that  is  reyolting  in  the  extreme. 
All  the  moral  aberrations  which  doubtless  await  the  un- 
fortunate young  woman  who  has  been  the  riotim  of  these 
plots,  may  fairly  be  charged  upon  Louis  Philipp«-  H»' 
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condnet  is  tainted  with  some  profligate  abuse  of  natnral 
impTilfles;  the  same  disregard  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
marriage  connexion  that  stained  the  court  and  noblesse 
of  France  before  the  Reyolution.  Louis  Philippe  is  a 
moral  man  in  his  family  circle,  after  the  fashion  of  old 
Creoige  III.  His  queen  is  a  pious  lady ;  fkstidious  on 
the  score  of  her  female  acquahitanees ;  a  great  patroness 
of  missions  to  the  Heathen,  —  ice  to  sensual  affSections, 
of  a  seraphic  glow  of  deyotion.  The  young  Duchess  de 
Montpensier  will  be  brought  to  a  home  of  the  purest 
sentiment,  —  tk  facsimile  of  the  Vicarage  of  Wakefield. 
She  will  there  be  taught,  in  Christian  charity,  to  hate 
her  sister,  as  that  pattern-woman,  her  mother-in-law, 
hated  the  Duchess  de  Berri,  and  to  be  equally  unscru- 
pulous in  the  means  she  takes  to  lay  bare  that  sister's 
weaknesses  to  the  world.  And  when  she  and  her  husband 
mount  the  throne  from  which  her  sister  has  been  — 
removed,  Louis  Philippe  and  his  queen  will  say,  with  the 
unction  of  a  brace  of  TartuiOres,  Thus  God  rewards  purity 
and  continence.  And,  perhaps,  the  pair  of  shams  may 
not  haye  enough  of  unperyerted  conscience  left  to 
feel  that  the  whole  shame  and  criminality  of  the  tran- 
saction is  theirs,  and  that  their  motives  have  been  of  the 
lowest  and  most  sordid  character.  Theirs  is  the  true 
morality  of  a  Genlis,  the  decorous  mistress  of  Egalit^, 
who  lived  in  the  family  with  his  wife,  teaching  his 
children  to  mouth  moral  precepts  and  be  externally  de- 
corous. France  never  can  again  tolerate  a  king  with  a 
JPare  au  Cerfi;  but  neither  can  that  dynasty  be  perma- 
nent which  is  merely  moral  in  externals,  and  tampers 
with  the  voluptuousness  of  the  former  one,  not  firom 
passion,  but  as  a  mercantile  speculation. 

But  the  English  government  has  little  right  to  give 
itself  airs  of  superiority  over  the  decorous  son  of  Egalit^. 
It  entered  into  the  unworthy  competition ;  it  placed 
itself  on  a  level  with  the  gambler,  who  has  swept  the 
board.  And  even  now  it  is  seeking  to  have  its  revenge, 
as  gamblers  express  themselves,  by  out-manceuvring 
Louis  Philippe  in  turn.  The  government  organs  in  the 
press  are  insidiously  and  incessantly  labouring  to  per- 
suade the  English  people  that  their  interests  and 
^ glory"  have  been  compromised  by  the  success  of 
Louis  Philippe.  God  forbid  that  they  should  speak  of 
war !  but  really  they  are  ashamed  to  see  England  cut 
such  a  shabby  figure  on  the  occasion.  Something  must 
be  done  to  counteract  it.  And  there  is  a  plot,  ^'  an  ex- 
cellent plot,"  cut  and  dry  for  the  purpose.  The 
Spaniards,  we  are  told,  will  unite  to  a  man  against  a 
foreign,  a  French,  an  Orleans  heir-presumptive.  Carlist, 
Moderado,  and  Exaltado,  will  make  common  cause. 
Don  Carlos  has  escaped  from  Paris,  his  son  from  Bourges, 
and  Cabrera  has  come  over  to  London,  where  Espartero 
is.  Their  ministers,  and  their  Tapers  and  Tadpoles, 
are  whispering  in  every  direction,  '*  The  truth  is,  the 
queen-mother  was  very  anxious  to  have  the  Prince  of 
Gobourg."  **  Shocking  conduct  this  of  Louis  Philippe  ; 
the  poor  queen  is  not  likely  to  have  a  long  life  of  it ;  a 
wrong  pill,  or  a  cup  of  coffee  can  do  the  business  at  any 
time."  Lord  Palmerston  is  making  pacific  speeches  to 
the  iavam  at  Southampton;  and  his  scribblers  have  in- 
structions to  be  indiscriminate  in  their  attacks  upon 
Whig  and  Tory  ministers  as  sacrificing  the  honour  of 
England.  Lord  Clarendon  is  caught  in  the  toUs,  and 
is  as  ready  as  Lord  Palmerston  to  snatch  at  the  dream 
of  an  Espartero-Carlist  campaign  to  re-establish  Eng- 
lish ascendency  at  Madrid.  Earl  Grey,  who  at  one 
time  would  not  sit  in  a  cabinet  in  which  Lord  Palmerston 


was  to  be  foreign  minister,  and  who  tolerated  him  thert 
at  last  only  on  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  be 
muzzled,  sees  what  is  going  on,  and  is  silent  and 
acquiescent.  The  English  cabinet  is  relapsing  into  the 
old  vioious  policy  of  mixing  itself  up  in  the  intrigues  of 
foreign  courts,  and  its  writers  are  busy  at  work  to  re* 
concile  the  national  mind  to  such  folly. 

The  day  is  past  when  a  dynasty  could  harm  or  help 
us ;  it  is  with  nations  we  have  to  deal.  The  son  of 
Louis  Philippe  seated  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  would  be 
compelled  to  act  toward  his  father  or  brother  as  a 
Spaniard,  or  lose  his  crown.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  the  force  put  upon  the  queen's  affections  will  create 
a  demoralized  and  demoralizing  court ;  that  the  pro* 
spect  of  a  French  heir  will  create  civil  war  in  Spain  ; 
that  anarchy,  bloodshed,  and  immorality  will  be  per* 
petuated  in  that  unfortunate  country.  AU  this  is  very 
true,  at  least  very  probable.  But  if  the  Spaniards 
themselves  cannot  see  and  avert  this  evil,  no  one  else 
can  do  it  for  them.  A  fnoral  foreign  domination  is 
quite  as  subversive  of  national  independence,  national 
happiness,  national  morality,  as  an  immoral  one.  Neither 
Louis  Philippe  nor  Lord  Palmerston,  Mr.  Bulwer 
nor  M.  Bresson,  could,  if  they  were  willing,  give 
national  independence  to  Spain ;  the  Spaniards  must 
take  it  for  themselves.  Can  any  one  imagine  the 
possibility  of  two  foreign  ambassadors  presuming,  in 
London  or  Paris,  openly  interfering  in  the  question,  who 
was  to  be  the  king's  wife,  or  the  queen's  husband !  They 
could  not,  because  there  is  a  nation  in  France  and  a 
nation  in  England.  Until  Spaniards  have  a  legisla- 
tive assembly  like  the  English  Houses  and  the  French 
Chambers,  Spanish  nationality  and  independence  are 
but  words.  Until  Spain  is  national  and  independent, 
those  miserable  court  intrigues  will  prevail,  and  shake 
the  whole  country  by  their  explosions.  But  England — 
every  foreign  coimtry  —  can  only  gain  expense  and 
disgrace  by  meddling  with  them.  England  with  her 
commerce  ramified  into  every  region  in  the  world, 
with  her  fleets  bearing  her  flag  on  every  sea,  can  best 
preserve  that  dignity  which  is  inseparable  from  true 
healthy  power,  by  abstaining  fVom  meddling  with  affairs 
that  no  way  concern  her.  All  nations,  when  she  asks 
quietly  but  peremptorily  that  justice  be  done  to  any  of 
her  citizens  who  may  have  suffered  wrong,  will  be  ready 
enough  to  comply.  The  interests  of  nations  are  teach- 
ing them  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  refusing  to 
deal  with  us.  We  can  afford  to  let  our  neighbours  play 
the  fools  in  their  own  or  each  other's  houses,  provided 
we  are  prudent  ourselves.  By  such  intrigues  as  were 
used  to  force  upon  the  Queen  of  Spain,  a  Cobourg  or 
an  Orleans,  we  may  gain  or  lose  the  ephemeral  good 
will  of  a  court  faction,  but  we  cannot  conciliate  and  we 
may  endanger  the  respect  and  love  of  a  nation.  The 
contest  with  Louis  Philippe,  which  ministers  seem  so 
willing  to  renew,noways  concerns  the  interests  of  France, 
Spain,  or  England,  but  merely  of  the  match-making 
houses  of  Orleans  and  Saxe-Cobourg  Gotha.  The  whole 
affair  is  a  nasty  and  discreditable  one,  and  the  less  we 
have  to  do  with  it  the  better.  We  think  it  is  one  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  heroes  who  sturdily  vows  that  he  is 

not  going  to  fight  for  the of  Babylon  or  for  any  other 

lady  of  her  profession.  We  go  farther,  and  feel  disin- 
clined to  fight  either  for  or  against  such  cattle  ;  and 
this  we  believe  is  the  feeling  of  an  immense  majority  of 
the  English  public. 

The  truth  is,  that  Englishmen  have  matters  of  more 
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conseqaenee  to  mind  nearer  home.  The  aspect  of  affairs 
in  Ireland  is  the  rererse  of  tranquillizing.  There  is  al- 
ready great  distress  therCj  and  before  many  months 
elapse  there  will  be  more.  We  cannot  in  common  hu- 
manity allow  such  misery  to  exist  nnrelieved  ;  and  we 
cannot  in  common  prudence  allow  the  belief  that  we  are 
inclined  to  do  so,  to  get  abroad.  This  must  be  kept  in 
mind  :  poverty  in  Ireland  is  so  general,  the  pittance  on 
which  life  is  sustained  in  average  years  so  very  low, 
that  privation  there  necessarily  extends  over  a  wide 
surface,  and  kills  at  once  in  constitutions  so  weak.  We 
must  not  suspect  exaggeration,  because  struggles  for 
self-relief  are  not  made,  which  would  be  certain  to  be 
made  in  Great  Britain  and  with  a  considerable  amount 
of  success. 

On  the  other  hand,  care  must  be  taken  that  relief  of 
the  poor  does  not  degenerate  into  unprincipled  jobbing. 
From  papers  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
towards  the  close  of  the  session,  it  appears,  that,  since 
1830,  from  eight  to  ten  millions  of  public  money  have 
been  advanced  in  aid  of  public  works,  and  other  pur- 
poses in  Ireland.  Of  this,  about  one  half  was  viewed 
fVom  the  beginning  as  a  free  gift ;  but  for  one  half  of  it, 
the  words  of  Irish  gentlemen  were  pledged  that  it 
should  be  repaid.  The  whole  of  this  money  has  been 
expended  for  the  benefit  of  that  class.  The  increased 
productiveness  of  the  land,  the  diminished  expense  of 
carrying  to  market,  have  caused  greater  nett  returns  of 
profit  than  before:  and  all  this  has  been  swept,  (in  the 
first  instance,)  into  the  pockets  of  the  landlords.  Their 
system  of  rack-renting  has  been  inexorably  adhered  to. 
The  Irish  fields  lubve  grown  richer,  but  the  Irish  peasant 
and  small  farmer  remains  as  poor  as  before,  only  not  a 
pauper,  because  the  poor-law  does  not  provide  for  him. 
The  wretched  tenants  still,  throughout  Ireland,  breed 
pigs  they  are  never  to  taste,  to  pay  the  rent ;  they  still 
at  certain  seasons,  lock  their  doors,  hide  the  key  in  the 
thatch,  and  set  out  to  seek,  by  working  or  begging,  to 
scrape  together  wherewithal  to  meet  the  claims  of 
their  landlords.  And  the  landlords,  who  have  thus  en- 
grossed the  whole  benefits  of  government  grants  and 
loans,  will  not  pay.  A  very  small  portion  of  the  ad- 
vances have  been  squeezed  out  of  them,  and  that  at  the 
expense  of  half  the  sum  regained  in  law  costs. 

These  landlords  are  now  refusing,  almost  to  a  man,  to 
contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  peasantry,  and  are  cla- 
morous for  more  grants  and  loans  to  promote  public 
works  ;  for  more  English  money  to  improve  their  estates, 
to  increase  their  incomes,  which  are  not  to  be  shared 
with  the  peasantry.  Lord  Devon  and  Mr.  Smith 
O'Brien,  speak  the  same  language  on  this  subject 
Government  have  properly  resolved  not  to  yield  to 
these  shameless  and  profiigate  claims.  They  are  reso- 
lute, that  the  property  of  Ireland  shall  bear  its  due 
proportion  of  the  burden  of  relieving  misery  in  Ireland ; 
that  the  food  stored  up  to  meet  extreme  cases,  shall  not 
be  distributed  so  as  to  destroy  the  business  of  small 
shop-keepers,  thus  adding  to  the  number  of  paupers  ; 
that  the  works  undertaken  shall  be  for  the  general  good  ; 
that  the  landlords  shall  pay  for  their  share  of  the  bene- 
fit derived  from  them ;  and  that,  though  England  will 
cheei  ally  contribute  to  relieve  real  distress,  not  a 
farthi  ^  shall  be  squandered  upon  landlord  jobs. 

It  is  a  wise  and  humane  resolve;  and  we  hope  our 
friends  the  Whigs  may  be  inspired  with  more  than 
their  usual  strength  and  faith  in  their  own  principles  to 
enable  them  to  carry  it  through.  The  peculiar  charac- 
ter developed  in  Ireland  by  the  increase  of  population, 
the  anarchical  state  of  society  under  "  the  Ascendency,'* 
and  the  want  of  any  other  employment  but  agricultural, 
is  most  difficult  to  deal  with.  There,  as  every  where, 
industry  (and  there  is  plenty  of  it  in  Ireland)  is  con- 
stantly producing  surplus  capital.  But,  except  in  a 
limited  portion  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  this  can  only  be 
invested  directly  or  indirectly  in  land.  The  want  of 
manufactures  has  produced  upon  the  Irish  nearly  the 
same  effect  that  the  incapacity  to  hold  real  property  or 
engage  in  manufftctures  produced  upon  the  Jews.   Every 


Irishman  who  makes  a  little  money  becomes  a  lender  or 
a  jobber.  The  local  banks  and  loan  societies,  (well- 
meant  institutions,  and  calculated  to  be  beneficisl  in  a 
healthier  state  of  society,)  have  encouraged  and  a^^- 
vated  this  propensity.  Throughout  the  rural  districts 
of  Ireland  there  are  but  two  classes— pauper  hbonrers 
and  scheming  reckless  financiers  on  a  small  scftle.  The 
former  are  always  suffering  and  ready  to  be  made  the 
tools  of  designing  men ;  the  latter,  like  all  gamblers, 
are  constantly  exposed  to  ruinous  reverses,  and  readj 
to  repair  their  fortunes  by  any  profligate  expedients. 
It  was  proved  before  Lord  Devon's  commission,  (and  it 
was  well  known,  long  ere  that  commission  sate,  to  all 
familiar  with  Ireland,)  that  the  agrarian  outrages  in  Tip- 
penury,  though  perpetrated  by  the  most  wretched  of  the 
population,  have  been  almost  uniformly  planned  and  in- 
stigated by  a  wealthier  class  of  farmers.  The  landlords, 
when  needy,  and  the  extravagance  and  unbusiness  habiu 
of  most  of  them  keep  them  constantly  in  debt,  are  u 
reckless  as  the  Tipperary  farmers.  It  is  not  long  a^ 
that  we  saw  the  peasants  of  a  district  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  marshalled  under  Captain  Rock,  to  compel  a 
fair  purchaser  to  relinquish  an  estate  to  a  gentleman  of 
old  family;  and  letters  from  that  gentleman's  lady  vere 
published,  appealing  to  the  fears  of  the  purchaser.  At 
this  moment  the  b.ndlords  of  Ireland  are  trying  to 
excite  the  peasantry  against  the  Government  measare 
of  relief,  in  tlie  hope  that  they  n)^y  escape  contribntiog, 
and  get  grants  to  improve  their  estates. 

The  crisis  is  a  critical  one  for  Ireland.  Gorenunent 
must  be  humane,  but  it  must  also  be  firm.  The  selfish 
greed  of  the  landlords  will  be  aided  by  the  sympathy, 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  love  of  popnlariiy 
of  the  clergy  of  all  denominations.  And  no  one  can 
blame  the  poor  hungry  neglected  peasantry,  if  misled 
by  the  exaggerated  declamation  of  these  parties.  Ba: 
if  government  be  firm  and  true  to  itself,  aiter  and  eren 
before  the  first  shock,  it  will  find  valuable  allies.  There 
are  many  real  gentlemen  among  the  landlords  of 
Ireland,  and  some  of  them  have  already  spoken  oat 
There  are,  among  the  hierarchies,  both  Ca^olie  and 
Protestant  of  Ireland,  men  to  regolate  their  sympathies 
by  an  instructed  reason.  And  a  public  is  growing  op 
in  the  Irish  towns  that  will  support  these  their  rational 
leaders.  In  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Belfast,  in  Dnblio, 
and  to  a  less  extent  in  Derry  and  some  other  townf,  a 
merchant  class  has  been  formed;  shrewd,  sturdj  meo. 
They  have  little  sympathy  with  the  mass  of  the  landlords, 
known  to  them  as  supercilious  needy  borrowers  and  baJ 
payers.  These  men  feel  that,  in  the  present  state  of 
Ireland,  its  resources  cannot  be  developed,  and  that, 
while  this  is  the  case,  they  and  their  families  canno; 
prosper  as  they  are  entitled  to  do.  These  men  wUh 
to  see  Ireland  not  English,  but  steady  and  settled  a< 
England.  They  comprehend  the  object  of  goTemment; 
they  see  the  importance  of  not  allowing  English  cbarlt: 
to  be  made  a  mere  landlord  job;  they  will  act  (and  art 
intelligently  and  energetically)  with  the  more  libeni 
among  the  landlords,  and  the  more  intelligent  among 
the  clergy.  By  standing  firm  to  their  own  principles  at 
this  moment,  by  combining  firmness  of  purpose  with 
cordial  kindliness  in  action,  ministers  may  be  instn- 
mental  in  calling  into  existence  a  rational  practical 
party  in  Ireland.  We  do  not  promise  them,  that  in  this 
party  they  will  find  devoted  supporters--that  most 
depend  upon  their  own  future  conduct;  but  if  they  a<^ 
liberally  and  wisely,  they  may  be  sure  of  this  party; 
and,  at  all  events,  to  have  called  it  into  existence,  will 
be  an  honour  of  which  nothing  may  deprive  them. 

Ireland  is  at  this  moment  in  a  state  of  crisis.  Either 
harshness  or  irresolution  may  provoke  a  recurrence  of 
such  a  paroxysm  as  was  witnessed  in  1640  and  in  17^^ 
Firmness,  tempered  with  benevolence  and  guided  I'V 
enlightened  prudence,  may  make  the  famine  year  the 
Hegira  of  a  better  political  creed  than  Ireland  has  ret 
known.  This  is  surely  a  field  of  action  that  more  nearir 
concerns  us,  and  in  which  more  honour  may  be  won  than 
in  the  dirty  and  disreputable  intrigues  of  Madrid. 
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In  the  sqnare  fronting  the  courts  of  justice  in 
Edinburgh,  there  stands  a  battered  leaden  statue 
of  a  half-naked  man  on  horseback.  The  inscrip- 
tion of  the  pedestal  declares  the  figure  to  represent 
**  the  most  pious  and  most  unconqnered  monarch, 
Charles  the  Second  ;"  and  the  statue  and  the 
truth- telling  pedesta),  which  had  long  lain  hidden 
in  a  cellar,  were  lately  re-erected  by  the  Reformed 
Town  Council  of  the  city.  It  has  always  been' our 
own  opinion  that  this  act  of  the  civic  wisdom  was 
highly  commendable.  It  must  have  been  intended 
to  set  up  the  figure  as  a  political  scarecrow.  The 
sight  of  it  is  enough  to  make  any  man,  for  the 
moment,  a  republican  ;  the  recollection  of  it,  and 
the  thoughts  it  calls  up,  are  standing  safeguards 
against  tendencies  to  retrogression  ;  and  if  we 
should  be  fortunate  enough  to  have  twenty  sons, 
we  will  bring  each  of  them  in  his  turn  to  the  foot 
of  this  statue,  and  there  deliver  to  him  a  sermon 
on  the  theory  of  government,  of  which  the  resus- 
citated inscription  shall  be  the  text. 

Now,  we  should  be  the  better  for  a  few  literary 
scarecrows,  as  well  as  for  political  ones.  In  lite- 
rature, as  in  history,  there  are  names  too  bad  to  be 
forgotten ;  names  which  ought  to  be  permanently 
pilloried,  because  connected  with  facts  which  are 
precious  lessons.  Among  these  is  the  name  of 
the  person  who  is  here  to  be  dealt  with,  a  person 
whose  life  is  perhaps  the  blackest  of  all  the  black 
blots  that  deface  the  pages  of  the  annals  of  litera- 
ture. If  any  man  of  letters  were  to  become  either 
too  proud  of  his  avocation,  or  too  impatient  for  its 
rewards,  he  might  be  taught  both  humility  and 
contentment  by  the  contemplation  of  such  a 
spectacle  as  this  wretched  fellow  presented,  so 
thoroughly  worthless  and  so  eminently  success- 
ful. 

In  the  Tuscan  town  of  Arezzo,  in  one  of  the  last 
years  of  the  fifteenth  century,  there  was  bom  a 
boy,  who,  being  the  bastard  of  a  gentleman  of  the 
place,  had  to  rest  content  with  his  baptismal  name 
of  Peter.  In  this  unlucky  urchin,  as  he  passed 
through  the  period  of  boyhood,  there  were  exhi- 
bited, in  extravagant  caricature,  the  wildness,  and 
oddity,  and  eccentiicity,  which,  caused  perhaps 
partly  by  constitution  and  partly  by  external 
circumstances,  so  often  distinguish  persons  thus 
unhappily  bom.  The  quiet  burghers  of  the  town, 
a  dull  race,  whom  Dante  had  compared  to  porkers, 
seriously  suspected  that  Master  Peter  was  possessed 
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by  an  evil  spirit.  Nor  was  the  suspicion  without 
reasonable  foundation,  in  the  young  gentleman's 
malice  and  Impudence,  in  his  disregard  for  all 
decencies,  in  his  open  contempt  of  every  thing, 
sacred.  WhUe  he  was  still  in  the  midst  of  his 
teens  matters  were  brought  to  a  crisis.  His  edu- 
cation had  been  imperfect  and  desultory  ;  but  it 
required  little  instruction  to  qualify  a  quick  intel* 
lect  like  his  for  the  lighter  exercises  of  literature. 
The  scapegrace  became  a  versifier ;  and  he  was 
suspected,  or  proved,  to  have  been  the  author  of  a 
bitter  sonnet  which  was  circulated,  and  which 
boldly  satirized  the  papal  indulgences.  Of  course, 
after  an  offence  like  this,  committed  in  Italy  in 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  offen- 
der s  native  place  was  too  hot  to  hold  him.  He 
sought  refuge  at  no  great  distance,  skulking  for  a 
considerable  time  in  the  town  of  Pemgia,  where 
he  maintained  himself  by  working  as  a  book- 
binder. But  peace  was  not  his  element.  From 
this  shelter,  likewise,  his  conduct  compelled  him 
to  flee.  All  who  have  travelled  in  Italy  are  fami- 
liar with  those  niches,  at  the  comers  of  streets, 
which  contain  painted  figures  of  the  Virgin  hold- 
ing the  Child,  while  at  their  feet  is  a  lamp,  lighted 
by  devotees  every  evening,  and  surrounded,  as  the 
dusk  breaks  in,  by  groups  who  sing  the  Ave 
Maria.  About  one  of  these  niches  in  Perugia 
there  was  gathered  one  morning  a  crowd  of  gazers, 
affected,  not  by  devotion,  but  by  horror.  The 
painting  had  been  altered  in  the  course  of  the 
night.  The  Virgin,  instead  of  caressing  the  In- 
fant, was  represented  as  playing  on  the  fiddle.  It 
is  needless  to  add  that  the  artist  was  the  runaway 
Peter.  This  profane  and  unseemly  trick,  perpe- 
trated about  his  twentieth  year,  closes  th^~)i\8tory 
of  his  youth.  After  such  a  career,  any  other 
young  fellow  in  the  world  might  have  been  held 
to  be  ruined.  Not  so  our  friend.  He  was  one  of 
those  cat-like  persons  who  always  fall  on  their 
feet,  one  of  those  rhinoceros -skinned  persons  upon 
whom  all  disgraces  play  buff.  Further,  as  we 
shall  find,  he  leamed  caution  by  experience. 

For  about  fifteen  years  more,  however,  — -  that 
is,  till  he  was  about  thirty-five  years  old, — he  was 
a  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Many  points 
are  uncertain  in  this,  as  in  the  preceding  part  of 
his  life  ;  but  he  can  be  traced  from  time  to  time 
as  a  dependant,  oftenest  in  capacities  very  anoma- 
lous, upon  persons  of  rank  and  fortune.    Indeed, 
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among  the  many  pnzzles  which  his  history  pre- 
sents is  the  fact,  that  several  of  his  early  patrons 
not  only  were  men  of  personal  respectability,  but 
occupied  stations  making  it  almost  unaccountable 
that  they  should  hare  shown  favour  to  one  like 
him.  The  very  first  place  where  he  sought  refuge, 
after  his  pedestrian  flight  from  Perugia,  was  Rome 
itself.  Here,  after  various  changes,  he  was  actu- 
ally able  so  far  to  recover  character,  as  to  be  re- 
ceived into  the  service  of  the  reigning  pope, 
Julius  II. ;  and  he  afterwards  found  favour  and 
protection  from  Leo  X.  and  Clement  VII.  We 
read  likewise  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  this  stage 
in  his  history,  when  he  had  begun  to  grow  noted 
as  a  man  of  letters,  he  was  received  kindly  at 
Bologna  by  the  Archbishop  of  Pisa,  and  at  Man- 
tua with  great  attention  by  the  Marquis  Federigo 
Gonzaga.  His  prospects  at  Rome,  however,  were 
blighted  by  one  of  his  characteristic  freaks,  which 
was  his  first  appearance  in  the  world  of  literature. 
There  appeared  in  Rome,  in  1G23,  the  famous 
obscene  engravings,  executed  by  Marcantonio 
Raimondi,  from  designs  by  Giulio  Romano,  and 
accompanied  by  an  anonymous  series  of  descrip- 
tive sonnets.  This  outrage  on  decency  could 
not  be  tolerated,  even  at  the  slippery  court  of 
Pope  Clement  VII.  The  painter,  opportunely 
invited  abroad,  escaped  to  Mantua,  and  there 
executed  his  famous  frescoes :  the  engraver,  put  in 
prison,  was  released  after  a  short  confinement, 
through  the  intercession  of  powerful  friends,  of 
whom  our  fugitive  from  Arezzo  boasts  of  having 
been  the  most  active.  If  it  was  so,  his  triumph 
was  short ;  for  it  was  immediately  discovered  that 
he  was  the  author  of  the  obnoxious  sonnets.  The 
engravings,  indeed,  (which  are  frequently  alluded 
to  by  the  English  writers  of  the  next  age,)  went 
usually  by  his  name.  He  found  it  convenient  to 
quit  Rome.  In  the  course  of  the  next  year  he 
gained,  through  his  previous  dependence  on  the 
Medici  family,  a  place  to  his  heart's  content.  He 
became  a  kind  of  boon  companion  to  a  famous 
soldier  of  fortune,  Giovanni  de*  Medici,  the  captain 
of  the  noted  companies  of  hireling  swordsmen 
called  the  Black  Bands.  Giovanni  and  his 
troops  were  then  in  the  service  of  France ;  and, 
Francis  the  First  having  crossed  the  Alps,  to 
conduct  in  person  his  invasion  of  the  Milanese, 
Peter  was  presented  to  him  by  his  new  master, 
and  improved  the  opportunity  with  his  usual 
address.  He  became  a  great  favourite  of  the 
king,  and  was  much  about  liim  while  he  re- 
mained in  Italy. 

Thus  powerfully  propped,  the  adventurer  perpe- 
trated what  would,  if  done  by  any  other  man,  have 
been  an  act  of  extreme  imprudence,  or  impudence, 
or  both.  He  presented  himself  anew  at  Rome,  as  a 
candidate  for  the  patronage  of  great  men,  or  of  the 
state.  He  was  speedily  driven  away  by  a  new  mis- 
adventure, which,  oddly  enough,  exercised  a  more 
injurious  efiect  on  his  reputation  and  the  comfort 
of  his  subsequent  life,  than  other  incidents  in 
which  he  had  been  much  more  decidedly  the 
wrong-doer.  He  had,  or  desired  to  have,  an  in- 
trigue with  a  cook-maid  :  in  this  wretched  amour 
he  had  for  his  rival  a  Bolognese  gentleman  ;  and, 


in  a  satirical  sonnet,  he  treated  this  person  very 
scurvily.  The  Bolognese,  finding  him  alone,  came 
to  blows  with  him,  gave  him  with  his  dagger  several 
stabs  in  the  breast,  and  maimed  one  of  his  hands. 
All  the  malignant  activity  of  the  wounded  man 
was  called  up  to  procure  the  punishment  of  the 
assailant ;  but  in  vain :  such  a  question  was  purely 
a  question  of  interest  and  protection  :  no  one  con* 
cemed  cared  for  it  as  a  question  of  right ;  and 
the  balance  of  influence  lay  on  the  side  of  the 
stabber.  Peter  said  he  was  disgusted  and  shocked 
by  the  refusal  of  the  government  to  do  him  justice. 
Probably  he  was  likewise  convinced,  by  the  dis- 
regard with  which  the  affair  was  treated,  that  his 
prospects  of  patronage  in  that  quarter  were  ruined 
beyond  redemption.  But,  besides  this,  the  affair 
became  the  means  of  stirring  up  against  him  a 
group  of  enemies,  the  most  bitter  and  dangeroas 
he  ever  had, — enemies  whose  literary  pursuits 
brought  them  into  continual  collision  with  him 
in  the  subsequent  part  of  his  life,  and  who, 
rejecting  his  repeated  overtures  for  reconciliation, 
continued  to  heap  on  him  accusations,  which, 
sometimes  true  and  sometimes  false,  have  made 
his  memory  even  blacker  than  it  is  made  by  the 
undoubted  facts  of  his  conduct  and  the  plain  in- 
famy of  his  writings.  The  woman  about  whom 
the  quarrel  arose  was  a  servant  of  the  prelate 
Giberti :  Giberti  had  taken  an  active  part  against 
Pietro  :  Giberti's  secretary  at  the  time  was  the 
poet  Bemi,  the  chief  of  that  scoffing  school  of 
rhymers  whose  style  (imitated  in  our  own  day  hy 
Byron  and  others)  takes  its  name  from  him ;  and 
another  poet  of  the  school,  II  Mauro,  was  like- 
wise attached  to  the  prelate's  establishment. 
These  two  satirists,  and  others  in  the  little  band 
of  burlesque  versifiers,  instantly  attacked  Peter 
with  all  the  force  of  their  sarcastic  and  unscrupu- 
lous wit.  Overwhelmed  with  universal  ridicule, 
he  quitted  Rome  for  the  last  time.  He  sought 
refuge  in  northern  Italy,  in  the  camp  of  his 
patron  Giovanni.  This  young  soldier,  however, 
wounded  in  the  campaign  of  1526,  died  at  Mantua 
in  his  dependant's  arms.  This  event,  throwing 
Peter  again  loose  on  the  world,  closed  what  may 
be  set  down  as  the  second  period  in  his  eccentric 
life.  It  closed  also  the  period  of  his  wanderings. 
We  are  henceforth  to  look  at  him  in  another 
character ;  a  character  but  for  his  assumption  of 
which,  the  preceding  parts  of  his  history  would 
not  have  been  now  remembered,  or  at  anytime 
worth  remembering. 

In  the  spring  of  1527  he  took  up  his  residence 
at  Venice ;  and  in  that  city  he  dwelt  thereafter  for 
thirty  years,  with  no  interval  of  absence  except  a 
few  short  visits  to  other  places  in  Italy.  The* 
thirty  years  were  for  him  a  period  of  uninter- 
rupted and  increasing  success,  in  the  singuiar 
scheme  of  life  which  he  had  chalked  oat  for  him- 
self, and  which  he  had  long  been  on  the  watch  for 
an  opportunity  to  put  in  practice.  Very  (^^ 
years  of  his  residence  at  Venice  had  elapsed,  befoit 
his  name  was  known  over  the  whole  of  Earof^* 
and  to  men  of  all  ranks,  characters,  and  pursuits. 
Other  remarkable  men  of  his  time  had  their  |)ecTi- 
liar  circles  of  influence :  his  sphere  was  so  exten- 
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sive  as  to  enclose  them  all.  A  suffrage  all  bnt 
universal  acknowledged  his  right  to  titles  which 
he  boldly  assumed,  directly  assertiye  of  high 
genius,  of  power  sternly  exercised,  of  independence 
proudly  preserved.  Peter  of  Arezzo, — Pietro  Are- 
tino, — was  known  as  "  The  Divine"  and  "  the 
Scourge  of  Princes/'  and  described  himself  in  his 
title  pages  as  "  Peter  the  Truth-teller,"  and  **  Peter 
by  the  Grace  of  God  a  Free  Man  T  There  was 
something  grand  in  thb.  Pity  that  it  was  all 
pretence.  But  so  the  case  was.  It  was  all  a  lie. 
The  Divine  Peter  was  a  literary  man  of  the  fourth 
or  fifth  rank.  The  Teller  of  Truth  was  an  un- 
scrupulous and  malignant  libeller,  on  all  occasions 
when  his  venom  could  be  spit  out  with  safety  to 
himself.  The  Free  Man  who  Scourged  Kings  was 
a  greedy  sycophant.  Alas  for  vaunting  names! 
alas  for  the  pride  of  letters !  alas  for  fame  so  hol- 
low and  so  rashly  awarded  I  Yet  there  must 
have  been  some  cause  for  so  strange  a  pheno- 
menon. An  eminence  such  as  this  could  not  have 
been  gained,  but  by  a  man  possessing  extraordi- 
nary qualities  :  and  Pietro's  voluminous  corre- 
spondence, still  extant,  furnishes  the  means  of 
detecting  several  of  the  springs  which  were  most 
efficient  in  moving  the  machinery. 

In  settling  at  Venice  he  designed,  as  he  tells  us, 
to  live  by  his  literary  labour, — ^**by  the  sweat  of  his 
ink."  This  design  was  formed  by  a  man  thirty- 
five  years  old,  whose  literary  fame  as  yet  lay 
wholly  in  expectancy  :  for  down  to  this  time  his 
only  published  works  were  the  infamous  sonnets 
and  a  few  occasional  lyrics.  The  design  was 
formed  by  a  man  debauched,  and  indolent,  and 
ignorant ;  a  man  who,  notwithstanding  his  excel- 
lent natural  gifts,  was  yet  disqualified,  intellectu- 
ally as  well  as  morally,  for  executing  any  literary 
work  really  great.  The  design  was  formed  by  a 
man  who,  living  in  an  age  when  literature  could 
not  subsist  without  the  patronage  of  the  great, 
avowed  himself  sick  of  the  misery  and  degradation 
of  dependance,  and  declared  his  resolution  never 
again  to  submit  to  it.  The  design  was  formed,  too, 
not  by  a  man  of  few  wants,  to  whom  that  might 
be  competence  which  to  others  would  be  poverty, 
but  by  a  man  fond  to  excess  of  all  sensual  indul- 
gences, an  epicure,  a  profligate,  and  a  fop ;  a  man 
to  whom  wealth  was  indispensable,  for  the  sake 
of  the  enjoyments  which  could  not  be  purchased 
without  it.  Never  was  any  scheme  laid  that 
seemed  more  thoroughly  insane.  Never  was  any 
scheme  more  triumphantly  executed. 

It  is  probable  that  his  excessive  self-esteem 
prevented  him  from  seeing  clearly  the  amount  of 
the  diflBculty  caused  by  his  equivocal  literary 
position.  But  he  was  quite  justified  in  believing 
that  he  had  considerable  reputation,  that  great 
things  were  expected  of  him  ;  and  he  took  care 
not  to  leave  unused  any  means  (except  one)  for 
preserving  and  increasing  the  favourable  opinion 
entertained  of  him.  The  one  means  which  he  did 
not  use  was,  the  performance  of  literary  achieve- 
ments justifying  his  reputation.  This  he  did  not 
do,  because  he  could  not.  But  as  many  of  his 
hours  of  luxurious  ease  as  he  thought  necessary 
for  the  purpose,  were  sacrificed  to  the  composition 


of  literary  works,  which  might  suffice  to  keep  his 
name  afloat  so  long  as  it  was  buoyed  up  also  by 
other  floaters.  The  only  things  he  ever  wrote 
that  approached  to  goodness,  were  several  plays ; 
namely,  comedies  of  exceeding  cleverness,  and  a 
tragedy  which  has  been  praised  by  paradoxical 
modem  critics.  But  none  of  these  works  seem  to 
have  been  much  looked  to  in  his  lifetime :  nor  was 
much  more  attention  earned,  or  deserved,  by  his 
other  poetical  works,  consisting  of  lyrics,  occa- 
sional verses,  pasquinades,  and  unfinidied  chival- 
rous poems.  The  villain  even  wrote  theology, 
and  was  fitly  rewarded  by  being  placed  in  the 
Index  Expurgatorius ;  a  fate  which  (without  hav- 
ing read  the  lucubrations)  we  may  readily  believe 
to  have  been  well  deserved  by  productions  written 
simultaneously  with  libels,  and  with  the  disgusting 
and  miserable  '^  Dialogues."  But  his  chief  literary 
works  were  his  '^  Letters,"  which  indeed  were 
mainly  conducive  to  purposes  not  directly  literary, 
but  were  secondarily  intended  for  the  press,  josi 
as  plainly  as  Pope's,  and  are  the  most  character- 
istic of  his  writings. .  He  boasts  in  regard  to  them, 
quite  justly,  that  they  were  the  first  Letters  in  the 
modem  Italian  language  that  were  published  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  author.  Indeed  we  are  pro-> 
bably  right  in  believing,  that  this  fashion  of  non* 
posthumous  publication  of  correspondence  (which 
it  cost  poor  Pope  so  much  intriguing  to  bring 
about)  found  its  earliest  precedent  of  any  kind  in 
no  more  respectable  quarter  than  that  which  we 
are  at  present  examining.  Now,  these  and  his  other 
works  show  much  native  talent.  Peter,  if  he 
had  lived  in  a  more  cultivated  and  more  moral 
age  (say,  in  our  own  time,  which  in  both 
respects  is  incalculably  ahead  of  the  boasted 
sixteenth  century)  would  have  made  a  prime 
magazine-writer,  and  an  invaluable  reviewer. 
Nay,  he  might  even  have  aspired  to  the  hon- 
ours of  the  satirical  or  fashionable  novel. 
"Cecil"  is  far  below  the  pitch  he  would  have 
attained  to :  we  hold  him  quite  capable  of  having, 
in  proper  circumstances,  written  "  Coningsby"  or 
"  Vivian  Grey."  His  writings  are  almost  always 
what  our  wiiters  of  periodical  criticisms  call 
"  racy,"  a  word  which,  in  sense  as  well  as  in  sound, 
is  something  very  like  "  rancid."  The  rancidity 
or  raciness  belongs  to  much  of  the  matter :  it  per- 
vades the  mode  of  expression  almost  every  where. 
The  affectations  of  the  seventeenth  century  of 
Italian  style  found  in  him  one  of  their  most  in- 
stractive  prototypes.  His  prose  was  of  that 
hybrid  kind  which  is  called  "  poetical  prose  :"  and 
the  images  which  raise  it  to  this  equivocal  rank 
are  often  of  the  strangest  kind.  lie  speaks  of  the 
caresses  of  sovereigns  as  being  the  mothers  of 
j  hopes ;  of  sounding  the  well  of  circumstances  with 
,  the  bucket  of  reflection  ;  of  fishing  in  the  lake  of 
I  reason  with  the  hook  of  thought ;  of  burying  hope 
'  in  the  um  of  lying  promises  ;  of  the  inability  of 
the  light  of  his  ink  to  lull  the  wind  of  malignity 
or  dispel  the  mist  of  envy.  Yet,  in  regard  to  the 
Letters,  it  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  "it 
would  be  pos<)it)le  to  cull  from  them  a  large  mass 
of  sayings,  sometimes  false  in  taste  or  judgment, 
but  all  original  and  striking,  and  some  of  them 
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very  felicitous  in  expression  as  well  as  in 
thought."  *  The  criticisms  on  Art  are  the  most 
successful  things  he  ever  did,  except  some  of  the 
scenes  in  his  comedies :  but  eyen  these  criticisms 
are  quite  as  remarlcable  for  their  presumption,  as 
for  their  occasional  acuteness  of  analysis,  and  their 
almost  unfailing  liyeliness  of  sensibility  to  the 
beautiful.  With  matchless  self-<;onfidence,  he 
announces  to  Michel  Angelo  his  admiration  of 
the  Last  Judgment,  by  sending  him  a  description 
of  the  piece  without  having  ever  seen  it :  and  the 
artist,  in  a  highly  characteristic  answer,  points 
out  to  the  critic  that  which  causes  at  once  the 
chief  excellencies  and  the  chief  faults  in  his 
descriptions  of  paintings ;  saying  that  even  though 
Pietro  had  actually  seen  the  Day  of  Judgment  he 
could  not  have  painted  it  better,  if  the  painting 
were  to  be  executed  with  words  instead  of  colours. 
—  In  short,  Peter  maintained  with  great  success 
the  character  with  which  he  started,  of  being  one 
who  could  do  much  better  than  he  did.  The  kind 
of  reputation  is  not  unexampled  in  our  own  day. 

For  maintaining  this  character,  however,  he 
relied  much  less  upon  his  published  works  than 
upon  other  exertions  which  cost  him  less.  One 
of  the  most  efficient  of  these  was  certainly  his 
power  of  talking.  He  was  not  altogether  earthy. 
Even  in  his  mind,  always  polluted,  and  gra- 
dually more  and  more  degraded,  there  dwelt  a 
spark  of  diviner  fire.  He  took  great  pleasure 
in  the  society  of  men  intelligent  and  refined ; 
and  there  is  abundant  proof  that  of  such 
society  he  was  capable  of  being,  when  he  chose, 
a  distinguished  ornament.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  attribute  a  considerable  part  of  his 
reputation  to  the  impression  which  his  talents 
made  on  those  who  conversed  with  him.  He 
possessed,  in  some  degree,  the  taste  and  feelings 
of  a  poet ;  he  possessed  intensely  the  suscep- 
tibility of  an  artist.  He  delighted  especially  in 
contemplating  and  analyzing  pictures,  statues, 
and  the  masterpieces  of  architecture  ;  and  several 
passages  in  his  writings  show  him  to  have  had 
a  fine  eye  for  natural  scenery.  There  is,  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  Titian,  a  gorgeous  description  of 
a  sunset  in  Venice.  All  these  powers  were  made, 
not  only  to  furnish  amusement  for  those  of  his 
idle  hours  which  were  not  claimed  by  debauchery, 
but  also  to  promote  the  chief  means  by  which  his 
great  purpose  was  to  be  effected.  Dryden  says,  in 
the  prologue  to  one  of  his  plays. 

The  poet's  bound  to  please,  not  to  write  well. 

Peter  Aretine's  aim  was  to  gain  a  reputation,  not 
to  deserve  it.  For  this  end,  even  more  than  for 
the  pleasure  it  really  gave  him,  he  courted  the 
society  of  literary  men.  He  praised  them  unspar- 
ingly, that  he  might  get  praise  in  return,  and  that 
the  praise  might  be  reported  to  third  parties. 
Nor  did  he  cultivate  less  assiduously  intercourse 
with  persons  who,  although  neither  literary  nor 
personally  powerful,  were  yet  likely  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  opinions  of  literary  men,  and 
whose  position  might  enable  them  to  convey  those 


opinions  to  the  quarters  in  which  he  desired  to 
bethought  well  of.  Such  persons  were, besides 
others,  the  Italian  artists,  among  whom  his 
acquaintance  speedily  became  very  extensive. 
Such  were  also  all  men  of  rank  and  education 
who  happened  to  visit  Venice,  or  who  were  6o 
situated  that  Peter  had  any  excuse  for  opening  a 
correspondence  with  them.  From  this  class  it 
was  not  Italians  only  that  were  drawn  into  the 
vortex  of  his  influence.  His  increasing  notoriety 
made  it  at  length  easy  for  him  to  establish  rela- 
tions of  this  sort  in  every  capital  city  of  Europe. 
Spanish,  French,  German,  and  English  gentlemen, 
if  they  travelled  in  Italy,  were  tauglit  to  hold 
themselves  honoured  by  being  introduced  to  so 
important  a  personage.  The  envoys  of  Italian 
and  foreign  courts  were  acquaintances  stiU  more 
welcome  and  valuable. 

We  shall  see  by  and  bye  how  close  were  his 
relations  with  our  own  country ;  meantime,  we 
glance  at  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance  in  the 
world  of  letters  and  art.  It  is  absolutely  ham- 
bling  to  reckon  up  the  names,  and  to  reflect  on 
the  endowments  and  celebrity,  of  the  men  who 
condescended  to  let  themselves  be  ranked  as  the 
friends  of  this  infamous  person.  But  the  fact  is 
one  which  should  be  sternly  taken  into  acconnt, 
in  every  estimate  of  the  moral  bearings  of  Italian 
literature  and  society  in  their  vaunted  sixteenth 
century.  Among  his  most  familiar  companions 
and  correspondents  were  literary  men  of  the 
highest  dass^  —  Bernardo  Tasso,  Lodovico  Dolce, 
Molza,  Varchi,  and  Alamanni ;  and  not  less  inti- 
mate with  him  were  the  classical  acholarsof  his  time, 
such  as  Paulus  Manutius,  Bernardo  Navagero,  An- 
nibale  Caro,  Bargsus,  and  all  the  minor  poets  of 
the  day  except  the  clique  with  which  he  was  at  war. 
The  literary  churchmen  corresponded  with  him 
just  as  freely ;  Guidiccioni,  Cardinal  Bembo,  and 
Pietro's  fellow-hireling,  Paulus  Jovius  ;  while,  as 
if  to  show  that  heterodoxy  presented  no  bar  to  the 
flow  of  his  catholic  sympathies,  he  patronized 
Palearius,  and  accepted  patronage  from  Vergerins. 
His  literary  friends,  indeed,  served  him  for  one 
use,  which  is  worth  notice  in  passing.  He  made 
them  supply  the  classical  learning  of  which  he 
was  himself  destitute,  and  without  the  show  of 
which  no  literary  man,  in  that  age,  could  attain 
even  respectability.  Without  being  able  to  read 
correctly  a  sentence  of  Latin,  he  published,  with 
such  aids,  paraphrases  and  commentaries  on  the 
Vulgate,  and  a  biography  of  one  of  the  lesdinir 
schoolmen ;  in  his  lettershe  cooUycritidsed  the  clas- 
sical poets ;  and  in  his  "  Dialogues"  he  introduced 
a  prose  travesty  of  Virgil's  tale  of  iBneas  sod 
Dido.  The  secret  of  these  results  was  exposed 
by  the  profligate  scholar,  Niccolo  Franco,  (after- 
wards hanged  at  Rome,)  who,  after  having  been 
kept  in  Pietro's  house  for  some  years  as  his  Latin 
jackall,  quarrelled  with  him,  and  was  turned  ont 
of  doors. 

Not  content  with  making  friends,  Pietro  aimed 
anxiously  at  disarming  the  hostility  of  enemies. 
He  remonstrated,  through  common  acquaintaooes. 


♦  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Useftd  Knowledge  Society :  article  **  Pietro  Aretino  :*'  a  short  memoir,  fiwB  which  no 
a  few  hints  are  here  borrowed. 
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against  the  attacks  of  the  Bemesque  poets  ;  he 
protested  that  he  entertained  a  hearty  good- will 
towards  all  of  them  ;  and  on  one  occasion  he  went 
so  far  as  to  write  to  Bemi  himself,  making  oyer- 
turesy  which  were  contemptuously  rejected.  In 
conciliating  another  celebrated  man  of  letters  he 
was  more  successful.  Sperone  Speroni  (an  eccle- 
siastic) had  spoken  of  his  conduct  with  becoming 
severity,  but  had  at  the  same  time  thrown  out 
illibend  reflections  on  his  birth.  Seizing  hold  of 
this  weak  point  in  the  prelate's  censure  of  him, 
Pietro  addressed  to  him  a  letter  which  is  at  once 
manly,  sensible,  and  respectful ;  and  in  no  long 
time  the  two  became  cordial  friends. 

After  we  have  counted  Retro's  Uteraiy  friends, 
the  muster-roll  of  his  literary  enemies  makes  a 
beggarly  show :  but  the  talent  of  these  enemies, 
their  actiyity,  and  their  unconscientious  malice, 
made  ample  amends  for  the  smallness  of  their 
numbers.  Never  was  any  man  so  evil  spoken  of. 
Not  only  was  his  literary  ability  disparaged  ;  not 
only  were  his  boastful  titles  burlesqued ;  not  only 
were  his  actual  weaknesses  and  vices  gibbeted  to 
public  scorn  :  as  if  his  real  character  had  not  been 
despicable  and  in&mous  enough,  he  was  chaiged 
with  all  sorts  of  imaginaiy  crimes,  improbable 
and  impossible.  Incest  was  not  the  worst  sen- 
sual chaige  brought  against  him;  and,  really 
destitute  of  all  religion,  he  was  chaiged  with 
being  a  systematic  atheist,  and  was  one  of  the 
persons  said  to  have  written  a  book  that  never 
existed,  the  treatise  "  On  the  Three  Impostors." 
He  had  a  noted  contest  of  scurrility  with  Albi- 
cante,  one  of  the  Bemesque  band;  and  Doni, 
after  having  been  one  of  his  sycophants,  wrote  a 
book  called  '<  The  Earthquake,  with  the  Fall  of 
a  Beastly  Colossus,"  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
prove  that  Pietro  was  Antichrist,  chaiges  of  sacri- 
lege being  adduced  as  proofs,  and  another  proof 
being  the  allegation  that  he  was  really  the  son  of 
a  friar  and  a  nun.  The  bitterness  and  obstinacy 
of  these  assaults  prove  two  things :  the  unblush- 
ing profligacy  of  the  man  against  whom  they 
could  be  hazarded ;  the  importance  of  the  man 
who  was  thought  worth  the  trouble  they  cost. 

The  artists  were  not  capable  of  becoming  so 
dangerous  to  Pietro's  reputation.  But  they  were 
well  worth  making  friends  of ;  and  in  his  inter- 
course  with  them  he  behaved  both  with  caution 
and  with  activity.  Titian  and  Jacopo  Sansovino, 
both  residing  in  the  same  city  with  him,  were  his 
constant  and  cherished  companions ;  and  Tinto- 
retto was  usually  on  excellent  terms  with  him. 
But  his  familiarity  with  the  Venetian  masters  did 
not  prevent  him  from  corresponding  with  Michel 
Angelo  ;  and  these  two  men  wrote  to  each  other 
in  a  style  of  seeming  cordiality,  alloyed  with 
deference  and  caution,  which  reminds  one  of  pro- 
tocols exchanged  between  amicable  but  negotiating 
potentates.  Pietro's  intercourse  with  the  artists 
would  not  have  been  completely  characteristic,  if 
it  had  not  exhibited  his  greed  as  well  as  his  other 
good  qualities.  From  his  townsman  Yasari,  the 
historian  of  the  painters,  (who  married  his 
brother's  daughter,)  and  from  painters  of  meaner 
^ote,  and  also  from  sculptors  of  the  second  or 


third  rank,  he  was  continually  accepting  presents 
of  paintings,  reliefs,  or  cameos.  Nor  is  there 
reason  for  believing  that  he  gave  any  remunera- 
tion to  the  artists  for  executing  honorary  medals, 
of  which,  in  the  highest  flush  of  his  success,  he 
caused  several  to  be  struck,  with  his  satyr-like 
head  on  the  obverse,  and  emblematic  groups  on 
the  reverse.  To  those  artists  of  the  highest  order, 
who  would  not  give  away  their  works  unasked, 
he  was  an  incessant  and  importunate  beggar. 
His  friend  Titian  was  a  good-natured  giver,  not 
only  painting  his  portrait^  but  frequently  present- 
ing him  with  sketches  and  small  pictui-es.  But 
all  Peter's  persuasive  eloquence  could  hardly  ever 
persuade  AUchel  Angelo  to  send  him  so  much  as 
a  drawing. 

Enough  has  been  exhibited  already,  to  show  that 
this  man  was  totally  unworthy  of  the  distinguished 
friendships  he  thus  enjoyed.  But  the  disgrace 
which  those  friendships  stamp,  alikeupon  the  parties 
to  them  and  upon  the  state  of  society  in  that  age, 
could  not  be  fully  exposed  without  an  exhibition 
of  some  features  in  Pietro's  life,  which  are  shame- 
lessly paraded  in  his  correspondence,  but  which, 
in  their  real  grossness,  are  too  bad  for  modem  ears 
polite.  He  prints  letters  to  loose  females,  close  by 
others  which  he  had  been  allowed  to  write  to 
Vittoria  Colonna,  Veronica  Gambara,  and  other 
women  of  virtue.  He  sends  petty  presents  to 
those  worthy  correspondents ;  he  presses  them  to 
procure  him  presents  from  their  admirers ;  he 
showers  elaborate  praises  upon  their  personal 
attractions  ;  he  invites  them  to  entertainments, — 
at  one  of  which,  by  the  bye,  the  supper-party  was  to 
consist  of  the  lady  addressed,  Peter  himself,  San- 
sovino the  architect,  and  Titian.  The  female  ser- 
vants in  his  own  house  were  all,  and  always,  the 
wretched  instruments  of  his  vices  ;  and  in  several 
letters,  which  he  included  in  his  printed  collection, 
he  laughs  to  scorn  the  remonstrances  of  friends  on 
the  disorder  of  his  household.  Some  of  his  letters 
are  pieces  of  grave  moral  advice,  addressed  to  the 
husband  of  one  of  his  mistresses.  A  daughter  of 
this  woman  he  named  Adria,  in  compliment  to  his 
Venetian  patrons  ;  and  another  was  called  Austria, 
in  honour  of  Charles  V.  and  to  remind  him  (the 
hint  is  given  in  veiy  intelligible  terms  in  the  let- 
ter of  announcement)  that  the  peiysion  he  had  from 
that  prince  was  considerably  in  arrear.  Adria, 
on  growing  up,  was  married  to  a  young  man  of 
Urbino,  and  her  dower  was  contributed  by  the 
Duke  of  Florence,  (son  of  Peter's  fomier  patron, 
Giovanni  de'  Medici,)  the  Cardinal  of  Ravenna, 
and  Mendoza,  the  famous  Spanish  ambassador. 
The  marriage  proved  most  unhappy  ;  and  the 
father  deserves  some  credit  for  the  distress  he 
showed  on  the  occasion,  and  for  the  instinctive 
afiection  he  always  displayed  towards  all  his  three 
unfortunate  children.  In  the  whole  course  of  his 
domestic  relations  there  is  scarcely  another  redeem- 
ing feature  ;  unless  we  were  to  be  lenient  enough 
to  accept,  as  such,  the  evident  sincerity  with  which 
he  long  deplored  the  death  of  one  of  his  mistresses. 

And  this  pretender  to  literary  merit,  this  defier 
of  all  moral  laws,  this  impostor,  and  liar,  and 
debauchee,  was  allowed  to  call  himseU  the  friend 
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of  all  those  who  were  most  justly  celebrated  for 
intellectual  endowmeutn  in  his  age  and  country ! 
A  precious  commentary  b  this  fact  on  the  inde- 
pendence and  purity  of  our  ancestors  !  But  one 
excuse  there  was  for  the  men  of  letters  and  art, — 
the  excuse  by  which,  perhaps,  oftener  than  by  any 
other,  the  devil  tempts  men  to  do  his  bidding : 
they  did  but  after  the  example  of  those  whom  the 
world  calls  their  betters.  A  painter  or  a  sculptor, 
a  literary  recluse  or  a  literary  dependent  of  the 
great,  nay,  an  ecclesiastic  aiming  at  prefer- 
ment, might  do  safely,  or  even  witli  profit,  what 
was  done  by  princes  and  their  ministers,  by  kings 
and  kaisers,  all  over  Europe.  The  fact  was  so. 
It  was  mainly  for  the  sake  of  the  influence  to  be 
exerted  on  such  men  as  these,  that  Peter  the  Divine 
condescended  to  be  familiar  with  scribblers  on 
paper  and  daubers  of  canvass. 

The  whole  machinery  which  he  had  so  patiently 
organized  was  made  to  play  steadily  upon  this  one 
point.  The  plan  he  had  formed  was  a  most  cun- 
ning one.  The  *^  Free  Man"  had  forsworn  depen- 
dence ;  yet  he  knew  well  that  he  could  not  do  with- 
out it.  His  real  design  was  only  to  strip  depen- 
dence of  its  worst  evils.  Patronage  had  become 
intolerable  to  him,  because  his  patrons  had  been 
few,  and  because  they  were  chiefly  men  of  secondary 
rank.  He  sagaciously  foresaw  that  the  duties 
imposed  on  him  by  his  acceptance  of  patronage 
would  be  very  light  indeed,  if  he  could  secure 
patrons  who  should  be  at  once  numerous  and 
highly  illustrious.  He  had  found  it  impossible  to 
serve  satisfactorily  a  Roman  merchant,  a  cardinal, 
or  a  pope  :  he  believed  it  would  be  easy  to  serve, 
as  a  literary  dependent,  all  the  greatest  sovereigns 
of  Europe.  He  determined  that  he  would  obtain 
the  patronage  of  all  those  sovereigns ;  and  he  did 
obtain  it.  While  he  never  refused  money,  or 
other  gifts,  from  any  quarter,  he  relied  on  no  gifts 
but  those  which  came  from  princely  givers.  He 
was  able  to  establish  a  correspondence  (which  in 
almost  every  instance  was  a  profitable  one)  not 
only  with  every  reigning  prince  in  Italy,  but  with 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  King  of  France, 
the  sovereigns  or  royal  families  of  Poland,  Por- 
tugal, Spain,  and  England.  He  received  gifts  or 
pensions  from  most  of  the  crowned  heads  of 
Europe,  from  many  distinguished  nobles,  soldiers, 
and  statesmen,  from  the  Sultan  Solyman,  and 
from  Barbarossa  the  pirate.  It  was  calcu- 
lated (and  the  estimate  was  probably  below  the 
mark)  that  he  had  been  able,  before  his  death,  to 
extort  from  his  patrons  no  less  than  sixty  thou- 
sand crowns  in  money,  besides  many  valuable 
presents  of  other  kinds.  It  is  at  all  events  cer- 
tain, that,  from  the  gains  thus  procured,  he  con- 
trived to  support  himself  in  Venice  for  thirty  years, 
not  merely  in  comfort,  but  in  wasteful  luxury. 

He  has  himself  exposed  to  us  the  whole  secret 
of  the  means  by  which  the  end  was  effected.  He 
exulted  in  his  skill  of  diplomacy :  it  was  a  part  of 
his  plan  that  the  extent  of  his  resources  should  be 
known :  and  when  he  collected  his  own  Letters, 
and  published  them  in  six  successive  volumes,  he 
was  just  promoting  the  purpose  for  which  the 
Letters  had  been  written.    It  would  hardly  be 


correct  to  say  that  every  one  of  his  letters  was 
written  with  a  view  to  the  one  object  of  his  despi- 
cable life :  but  assuredly  there  were  very  few  that 
were  not  subsidiary  to  that  object.  In  fact  letter- 
writing  was  his  business,  his  profession,  to  which 
all  hb  other  employments  were  but  incidental. 
We  have  seen  in  some  measure  how  his  moral  and 
intellectual  character  is  illustrated  by  hb  corres- 
pondence, a  record  candid  beyond  the  candoar  of 
Rousseau,  humbling  beyond  any  humilbtion  ever 
elsewhere  exemplified  in  the  annab  of  literature. 
We  may  now  inquire  what  light  the  correspon- 
dence throws  on  the  relations  of  the  writer  to  his 
patrons. 

The  most  cursory  perusal  of  the  Letters  would 
disabuse  us  of  a  mbtake  almost  universally  cur- 
rent. Remembering  Peter  Aretine's  common 
title,  "  The  Scourge  of  Princes,"  we  think  of  him 
as  a  person  who  visited  the  rulers  of  the  earth  with 
solemn  warnings,  or  assailed  them  with  vehement 
remonstrance  or  reproach.  He  really  did  nothing 
of  the  sort.  In  hb  direct  addresses  to  monarchs 
he  never  went  so  far  as  even  to  threaten  it  lie 
wished  the  world  to  believe  that  he  either  did, 
or  could,  deal  vengeance  upon  crowned  heads :  he 
expended  innumerable  artifices  in  insinuating  in- 
directly, to  those  who  sat  upon  the  thrones,  that 
their  subjects  thought  him  capable  of  shakins: 
them  from  their  seats.  But,  in  his  own  approaches 
to  royalty,  he  is  nothing  else  than  an  abject  syco- 
phant. His  letters  to  the  great  are  couched  m  a 
strain  of  fulsome  flattery.  His  attitude  is  a  pe^ 
petual  salaam.  Indeed,  with  all  his  moral  obsti- 
nacy of  purpose,  he  had  not  physical  courage 
enough  to  face  personal  danger :  we  may  yet  glance 
at  one  or  two  whimsical  instances  of  his  cowardice. 
His  letters  to  princes,  however,  are  not  mere  en- 
comiums ;  they  have  been  correctly  described  as 
being  genuine  begging  letters.  He  gives  it  to  be 
understood  distinctly  that  his  commendations 
have  their  price :  he  endeavours  to  convince  hu 
royal  correspondents  that  the  price  b  one  which 
it  would  be  worth  while  for  them  to  pay.  His 
expedients  for  putting  the  argument  "  ad  crume- 
nam,"  are  amusingly  diversified.  Sometimes  he 
strives  directly  to  move  compassion  for  his  own  al- 
leged poverty.  Sometimes  he  acts  the  part  of  frank 
bluntness ;  saying,  for  example,  that  he  will  never 
prostitute  hb  pen  to  praise  a  king  who  does  not 
possess  liberality,  the  first  of  kingly  virtues.  On 
some  occasions  he  plays  off  his  patrons  against  each 
other,  telling  one  of  them  what  the  rest  haie 
given.  At  one  stage  of  the  correspondence,  he 
makes,  in  plain  terms,  a  comically  impudent 
offer  to  sell  himself  to  the  highest  bidder;  the  two 
princes  whom  he  wishes  to  incite  to  the  competi- 
tion being  Charles  V.  and  Francb  I.  He  sssunn* 
his  favouiite  appellation  of  **  Peter  the  Truth- 
Teller!"  To  Francis,  who  required  more  prey- 
ing than  his  great  rival,  he  offers  to  ^  tdl  the 
truth"  about  his  great  actions,  as  he  had  alreadr 
"  told  the  truth"  about  those  of  the  emperor :  but 
he  adds,  with  great  candour,  that  a  poor  man  like 
him  cannot  afford  to  "  tell  the  truth"  for  nothin?: 
and  that^  unless  furnished  with  the  means  of  so^ 
sistence,  he  must  xemain  silent.  Unluckily  for  ths 
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chivalrouB  king  of  Fiance,  who  had  been  one  of 
the  Truth- Teller's  kindest  patrons  in  early  life, 
his  gifts,  though  far  from  being  scanty,  were 
doled  out  irregularly :  his  imperial  rival,  a  better 
man  of  business,  in  this  as  in  more  momentous 
things,  was  not  content  with  assigning  to  the 
petitioner  a  stated  pension,  (the  payments  of  which, 
however,  were  not  always  obtained  without 
dunning,)  but  flattered  his  pensioners  vanity  by 
showing  him  marked  personal  attentions. 

We  have  said  that  Peter  had  not  courage  enough 
to  become  either  a  real  scourge  or  a  martyr.  Uis 
want  of  pluck  was  shown  again  and  again.  He 
attempted,  as  we  have  seen,  to  conciliate  his  lite- 
rary enemies :  he  succumbed  always  when  man- 
fully attacked.  On  one  occasion  he  had  spoken 
ill  of  Tintoretto,  the  painter,  a  spirited  or  hot- 
headed man.  Tintoretto  called  at  his  house,  walk- 
ed into  the  room  where  he  sat,  and  drew  out  a 
pistoL  Peter  started  up  in  affright,  and  demanded 
what  he  meant.  The  visiter  came  dose  up  to  him, 
and  applied  the  pistol  to  various  parts  of  his  body. 
The  victim  stood  in  speechless  terror.  *^  That 
will  do,"  said  Tintoretto ;  "  I  merely  came  to 
take  your  measure ;  you  are  just  six  pistols  in 
length,  and  I  shall  know  how  to  fit  you  next  time." 
Tintoretto  was  never  insulted  again ;  and  in  one 
of  the  letters,  which  was  printed  on  the  earliest 
opportunity,  there  was  inserted  a  most  laudatory 
description  of  the  painter's  masterpiece,  the  pic- 
ture in  the  school  of  San  Rocoo.  Again,  when 
Marshal  Strozzi  was  in  exile  at  Venice,  Pietro 
thought  it  safe  to  attack  him.  The  fiexy  soldier 
sent  him  a  message  that,  the  first  time  he  saw  him 
in  the  street,  he  would  cut  his  throat.  The 
libeller  was  conveniently  seized  with  a  fever,  and 
kept  his  bed  for  weeks,  never  venturing  to  quit  it 
till  Strozzi  had  left  the  city.  Not  less  cowardly 
were  his  insults  to  Clement  VII.,  soon  after  he  had 
gone  to  Venice :  for  the  Pope  was  then  completely 
humbled ;  the  Emperor,  Pietro's  especial  patron, 
was  at  war  with  him ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  quite 
safe  to  wreak  the  old  grudge,  a  grudge  of  that 
bitter  kind  which  a  bad-hearted  man  feels,  not 
towards  a  real  enemy,  but  towards  a  friend  with 
whom  he  has  quarrelled. 

Nor,  moreover,  is  any  argument  for  Peter's 
courage  to  be  drawn  from  the  seeming  boldness 
with  which  he  treated  the  popedom  and  ecclesias- 
tical questions  in  general.  One  of  the  instances  is 
the  fact,  that,  in  his  vrritings,  the  word  '^  friar  "  is 
scarcely  ever  used  without  some  derogatory  epithet. 
It  must  be  remembered  that,  under  certain  well 
understood  restrictions,  the  friars  were  held  to  be 
fair  game.  There  has  always  subsisted,  between 
the  secular  and  the  regular  clergy  in  the  church 
of  Rome,  a  rivalry  resembling  in  some  respects 
that  which  has  arisen  in  our  Protestant  churches 
between  the  established  clergy  and  the  dissenting 
preachers ;  and,  even  in  our  own  day,  the  endowed 
Italuin  priest  is  seldom  indisposed  to  chuckle  when 
he  hears  a  sneer  at  the  voluntary  and  popular 
Capuchin.  Farther,  however,  Pietro's  choice  of 
Venice  as  a  residence  ^yas  calculated  to  give  him 
the  utmost  license  in  dealing  with  matters  ecclesi- 
astical.   The  political  relations,  always  equivocal 


and  sometimes  hostile,  in  which  the  Venetians 
stood  for  centuries  towards  the  See  of  Rome,  in- 
troduced into  the  writings  published  at  Venice  an 
unwonted  freedom  of  discussion  in  regard  to  ques- 
tions of  church  polity,  and  even  in  regard  to  ques- 
tions of  theological  doctrine.  Reforming  zeal,  and 
sceptical  or  immoral  indifferentism,  were  alike 
safe  in  the  den  of  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark, — a  brute 
who,  like  many  other  brutes,  had  a  pride  in  cherish- 
ing protlg6e8  which  his  own  appetite  did  not  tempt 
him  to  devour.  Nothing  followed,  even  upon  the 
profane  jest  with  which  Peter  quitted  the  scene  of 
life.  After  he  had  received  extreme  unction,  he  ad- 
dressed to  the  friends  who  stood  by  his  bedside  an 
extemporaneous  couplet,  begging  that,  now  when 
he  was  well  oiled,  they  would  take  care  the  rats 
did  not  eat  him.  The  body  of  the  sinner  was 
buried  in  the  Venetian  church  of  San  Luca ;  and, 
though  the  traveller  will  seek  in  vain  to  identify  his 
grave,  a  portrait  of  him  is  introduced  in  one  of  the 
pictures  of  the  choir. 

In  speaking  of  Peter's  royal  patrons,  we  named 
the  King  of  England  as  one  of  them.  His  corre- 
spondence with  our  country  presented  some  yery 
characteristic  features ;  and,  if  we  were  writing 
an  elaborate  memoir  of  his  life,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible not  only  to  solve  some  difficulties  that  have 
embarrassed  his  foreign  biographers,  but  to  bring 
out  more  clearly  than  they  have  done  the  parti- 
culars most  interesting  to  F«ng1iHh  readers.  Here 
we  must  just  take  some  of  the  circumstances  which 
lie  nearest  the  surface,  and  which  illustrate  alike 
(unfavourably  enough)  the  want  of  principle  in 
the  persons,  and  the  low  standard  of  truth  and 
decency  which  distinguished  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
We  all  know  that  Thomas  Cromwell,  Wolsey's 
secretary,  and  afterwards  Earl  of  Essex,  travelled 
in  his  youth.  He  made  Pietro's  acquaintance  at 
Venice  ;  and,  on  his  rise  to  power,  he  remembered 
him,  and  thought  the  good  will  of  this  dangerous 
man  worth  purchasing.  By  his  recommendation, 
Henry  VIII.  sent  Pietro  a  present  of  three  hun- 
dred crowns.  Encouraged  by  this  liberality,  the 
'*  Truth-TeUer,"  in  1642,  on  publishing  the  second 
volume  of  his  Letters,  devoted  them  to  Henjy  in 
one  of  his  most  extravagant  dedications ;  the  book, 
by  the  way,  being  of  course  published  in  Catholic 
Italy,  and  the  royal  patron  having  already  for- 
feited, beyond  recal,  his  title  of  Defender  of  the 
Faith.  Peter  cared  nothing  for  this  :  he  wanted  a 
second  gift.  But  the  Earl  of  Essex  had  by  this 
time  fallen ;  and  the  king  was  insensible  to  the 
honour  which  had  been  done  him.  The  panegy- 
rist did  not  choose  that  he  should  continue  to  be  so; 
and,  having  made  acquaintance  with  several  Eng- 
lish gentlemen  in  the  same  way  as  with  Cromwell, 
he  set  them  at  work  to  awaken  the  royal  liberality. 
His  intercessors — whose  names  are  easily  trace- 
able through  their  Italian  disguises  of  '^  Paggetto," 
"  Deni,"  and '*  Obi "  —  were  most  fortunately  se- 
lected :  all  the  three  were  favourites  of  Henry, 
and  enjoyed  the  rare  felicity  of  retaining  the  capri- 
cious monarch's  favour  till  the  day  of  his  death. 
Sir  William  Paget  was  one  of  the  principal  secre- 
taries of  state.  He  and  Sir  Anthony  Denny  were 
named,  by  Henzy's  will,  to  be  members  of  the 
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young  king's  regency.  Sir  Philip  Hoby,  besides 
being  one  of  the  few  personal  friends  to  whom 
Henry  bequeathed  legacies,  had  previously  been 
protected  by  a  royal  pardon  from  the  consequences 
of  disobedience  to  the  Six  Articles  ;  and  a  similar 
indulgence  had  been  extended  to  Denny's  wife. 
Much  honour  it  did  the  Protestantism  of  these 
gentlemen  to  be  friends  of  Peter  Aretine !  How- 
ever, they  were  long  either  sluggish  or  unsuc- 
cessful. In  the  year  1546  we  find  that  Peter  had 
stUl  been  unable  to  obtain  any  fresh  presents ; 
but  he  is  then  busy  in  urging  all  his  three  cor- 
respondents to  increased  exertions.  He  desires 
Hoby  to  inform  the  king  that  all  Italy  ("  which 
is  absolutely  beginning  to  adore  his  majesty,"  then 
almost  at  the  end  of  his  path  of  blood)  is  aston- 
ished at  Henry's  having  made  no  courteous  acknow- 
ledgment for  the  dedication ;  and  that  the  emperor, 
on  learning  the  fact,  had  written  a  letter  to  Henry 
on  the  subject  1  Either  through  these  shameless 
lies,  or  in  spite  of  them,  or  in  ignorance  of  them, 
the  royal  heart  and  hand  were  opened.  Shortly 
before  his  death,  Henry  sent  orders  to  his  am- 
bassador at  Venice,  —  ''the  illustrious  Signor 
Arouelio,"  that  is,  Edmund  Harvel,  Esquire,  —  to 
make  Pietro  a  new  present  of  three  hundred 
crowns.  No  remittance  was  made  to  satisfy  the 
payment;  and  the  ambassador  was  evidently 
pinched  for  money.  However,  he  borrowed  the 
sum  at  usury ;  and  in  May  1547,  Pietro  acknow- 
ledges it  to  have  been  paid  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses.  In  the  course  of  the  same  month, 
wisely  looking  toward  the  rising  sun,  he  sent  to 
England  a  number  of  copies  of  an  engraved  por- 
trait of  Edward  VI. ;  which,  he  says,  he  had 
caused  to  be  executed  at  his  own  expense,  (we 
wonder  how  much  he  paid  the  artists !)  and  was 
busily  circulating  in  Italy,  in  order  that  his 
countrymen  might  become  familiar  with  *'the 
celestial  image"  of  the  young  king's  ''angelic 
countenance."  But  the  cordiality  between  the 
prince  and  his  encomiast  was  soon  overcast.  The 
foreign  biographers  of  Pietro  make  sad  confusion 
in  this  new  stage  of  the  story  ;  but  the  truth  is 
easily  discoverable,  if  we  assume  an  error  in  one 
or  two  of  the  dates.  Edward's  advisers  ordered  a 
new  gift  to  be  made ;  but,  like  their  predecessors, 
they  forgot  to  remit  the  money ;  and  Pietro  was 
informed  of  the  order  by  some  of  his  friends,  but 
did  not  immediately  receive  the  payment.  He 
complained  of  the  ambassador  openly,  and  in 
highly  injurious  language,  charging  him  with 
having  put  the  money  in  his  own  pocket.  His 
words  were  reported,  of  course ;  all  imprudent  per- 
sonal remarks  are  invariably  reported ;  at  least, 
it  is  BO  in  the  place  we  live  in.  Harvel's  midland- 
counties  blood  would  not  bear  the  afiront,  even 
from  the  scouiger  of  princes.  Informing  himself 
when  and  where  the  impatient  claimant  might  be 
come  aty  he  armed  six  of  his  serving-men  with 


cudgels,  and  led  them  to  the  square  of  St  Hark ; 
and  there,  on  Pietro*s  appearing,  he  made  them,  in 
his  own  presence,  administer  to  him  a  severe  bat- 
ing. To  a  spoiled  child  like  him,  the  diflgraoe  waa 
even  worse  than  the  pain.  He  says,  probably 
I  truly,  that  his  Venetian  friends  were  astouBded  at 
.  the  Englishman's  audacity,  "which,"  adds  the 
sufferer,  "  is  quite  consistent  with  the  insolence  of 
his  nation."  Envoys  of  foreign  powers  sent  to  his 
house  to  inquire  after  his  health,  and  present 
messages  of  condolence  ;  he  himself,  professing  the 
perfection  of  Christian  meekness,  went  publicly,  as 
soon  as  he  was  able  to  stir,  and  took  the  com- 
munion in  token  of  his  entire  forgiveness ;  and, 
having  thus  set  himself  right  with  the  public,  he 
went  resolutely  to  work  to  obtain  revenge.  The 
quarrel  between  the  high  contending  powers  waa 
thought  to  deserve  a  high  mediator ;  it  was  ar* 
ranged  by  the  intervention  of  Mendoza,  Charles 
V.'s  ambassador.  The  English  envoy  was  obliged, 
of  course,  to  pay  the  money,  though  he  not  im- 
probably had  to  borrow  it  as  before;  and,  if 
we  are  to  believo  Pietro's  letters,  (which  we  need 
not,  unless  we  like,)  he  offered  also  a  humiliatisg 
apology,  declaring  that  he  would  willingly  expiate 
the  oflfence  by  his  life's  blood!  After  this,  the 
whipper  of  princes  had  leisure  to  remember,  that 
it  would  be  imprudent  to  lose  a  royal  correspon* 
dent.  He  renewed  his  communications  with 
England,  congratulating  himself  on  having  re- 
covered the  favour  of  his  patrons  in  London,  and 
upon  having,  "through  his  own  goodness  of  heart, 
been  reconciled  to  the  illustrious  Arouelio !" 

Not  long  afterwards  Hoby  visited  Venice ;  and 
through  him,  six  years  later,  Peter  transmitted  his 
congratulations  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary. 
We  regret  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  say  what 
success  attended  this  new  claim  for  patronage,  the 
last  recorded  step  in  a  series  of  communicatioDS 
with  our  country,  which  was  alike  honourable  to 
all  the  parties. 

And  now,  gentle  reader,  what  is  it  we  haye  laid 
before  thee  ?  A  ribald  tale  1  A  dull  extract  from 
the  book  of  literary  history  ?  Neither,  as  we  hope. 
In  our  own  view,  it  is  a  sermon ;  and  we  derontly 
trust  thou  hast  derived,  from  every  attendance  of 
thine  in  church,  as  much  instruction  as  this  dis* 
course  of  ours,  if  rightly  understood  and  ripely 
digested,  is  well  calculated  to  afford.  Draw  the 
practical  application  for  thyself.  We  cannot  do 
it  for  thee ;  our  sand-glass  shows  the  hour  to  haye 
run  out.  We  draw  but  that  one  inference,  in 
which  we  scribblers  by  profession  are  most 
directly  interested.  We  thank  heaven,  that,  had 
as  the  world  still  is,  it  is  better  than  it  was  thrN 
hundred  years  ago;  we  rejoice  that literatnre u 
not  now  exposed  to  the  degradations  which  it  in- 
evitably underwent  while  it  lay  at  the  feet  of 
private  patrons.  Long  live  the  Public!  God 
save  the  Booksellers ! 
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The  winter  was  oyer  and  gone.  Febraary  had 
passed  away  blandly.  March,  though  now  and 
then  bursting  into  a  fit  of  tears,  or  puffing  oat  his 
cheeks  into  a  roar,  had  been,  on  the  whole,  less 
obstreperous  than  usual.  And  now  balmy  April 
was  come,  with  all  its  delectations  of  sea  and 
shore,  sunny  skies,  freshly  geiminating  woods, 
fields  and  wastes  green  with  shrubs,  and  gay  with 
flowers,  and  pungent  with  aroma ;  rocks,  old 
walls,  antique  roofs,  and  the  superficial  roots  of 
ancient  trees  dressed  in  the  softest  mosses,  or 
mailed  in  the  hard  lichens  which  had  protected 
them  from  the  cold ;  and  the  singing-birds  were 
busy  in  the  ilex-groves,  and  the  nightingale,  the 
nightingale  was  come ! 

These  delights  if  thon  wilt  give, 

AprUy  I  with  thee  will  live. 
Early  on  one  of  those  inspiriting  mornings  Mr. 
Forsyth  had  strolled  away  through  the  pine- 
woods  at  the  back  of  the  Foz,  then  dipped  into 
a  little  oaken  valley  near  the  siege- battered, 
ruinous  village  of  Lordello,  and  emerged  into  the 
road,  and  avoided  the  village  by  crossing  a  runlet 
of  water  that  works  a  mill,  and  twists  and  capers 
among  the  crevices  of  vine -shadowed  rocks. 
Thence,  making  a  considerable  circuit,  sometimes 
through  bye-lanes  aud  the  intrenched  roads 
which  had  been  the  lines  of  the  besieged  on  the 
north  and  east  sides  of  the  city,  and  sometimes 
up  and  down  the  craggy  heights  in  that  direction, 
he  found  himself,  to  his  surprise,  on  the  St.  Cosme 
road,  much  farther  from  the  Foz  than  he  had  had 
any  intention  of  going ;  for  he  was  close  to  the 
city,  and  at  the  extreme  southern  end  of  it.  Thus 
fijiding  himself  in  the  suburbs,  he  entered  the 
city  by  a  square  which  had  been  recently  laid  out 
as  a  promenade,  and  was  ornamented  with  choice 
flowers,  shrubs,  and  a  handsome  marble  basin 
with  a  jet  d'eau,  of  which  the  spray  fell,  in  dia- 
mond lowers,  upon  gold  and  silver  fishes  that 
were  darting  about  the  fountain,  while  gaily- 
dressed  dames  and  damsels  were  seated  round  it. 
One  side  of  the  square  was  a  convent,  which  is  a 
Pension  for  young  ladies ;  another  is  a  church 
of  considerable  pretensions  to  architecture,  but 
ruinous  and  unfinished.  The  two  other  sides  are 
occupied  by  tall,  but  squalid  houses ;  the  whole 
being  a  fair  specimen  of  Portuguese  good  and  bad 
taste,  of  energies  disproportioned  to  means,  of 
el^ance  and  squalor  in  unsightly  approximation, 
and  of  spirited  designs  left  half  executed,  and 
bearing  the  melancholy  appearance  of  youth  in 
ruins.  The  square,  which  is  called  the  Garden 
of  St.  Lazarus,  was  filled  with  citizens  in 
their  holiday  garb,  and  crowds  of  peasants  in  the 
gayest  and  most  grotesque  costumes,  as  rich  in 
contrast  of  colours  as  any  costumes  of  the  Swiss 
cantons,  and  in  gold  ornaments  far  richer,  though 
the  efifect  might  not  be  altogether  so  pleasing.  It 
was  the  saint-day  of  St.  Lazarus*  In  the  church 
yvM  a  n^irapulotts  relic  of  the  saint,  an  arm  and 


hand,  in  wood  or  wax,  to  which  some  strange 
legend  was  appended,  and  which  a  man,  who  stood 
in  a  red  silk  surplice  near  one  of  the  altars,  pre- 
sented to  be  kissed  by  kneeling  devotees,  each  of 
whom,  after  having  kissed  it,  deposited  a  copper 
coin  of  ten  or  twenty  reas  (a  halfpenny  or  penny) 
in  a  tin  box  held  by  another  man  in  a  white  muslin 
cassock.  Mr.  Forsyth  edged  his  way  into  the  church 
through  the  crowds  of  pilgrims  and  sight-hunters, 
and  through  the  formidable  squad  of  cripples 
who  lay  about  the  church  door;  and  he  established 
himself  by  a  lateral  altar,  in  a  good  position  for 
the  view  of  all  that  was  going  on  at  the  opposite 
altar,  where  the  arm  of  St.  Lazarus  was  exhibited. 
Among  the  devotees  came  a  person  whose  striking 
countenance  and  figure  did  not  harmonize  with 
the  mummery  he  was  practising.  He  was  a  tall, 
meagre  man  of  middle  age,  with  closely-shorn 
black  hair,  enormous  black  whiskers,  dai'k  splen- 
did eyes,  well-defined  thin  eyebrows,  finely  regular 
features,  though  visage  somewhat  lank,  and  ex- 
tremely darkly  pale  but  for  a  fierce  consumptive- 
looking  flush  of  blood  in  the  centre  of  each  cheek. 
What  was  this  man?  a  poet,  a  hero,  or  a  bandit? 
He  was  dressed  in  the  neat  uniform  of  the  Queen's 
Volunteers  —  brown  trousers,  a  brown  jacket 
faced  with  light  blue  at  the  cuffs  and  with  white 
at  the  collar.  He  knelt,  took  the  image  in  his 
hands,  kissed  it  mechanically,  threw  rather  than 
dropped  his  reas  into  the  gaping  mouth  of  the 
begging-box,  so  that  the  coin  clattered  as  it  ^11 ; 
and  then  he  rose  with  a  blustering,  contemptuous 
air,  and  pushed  his  way  out  through  the  mob. 
Three  minutes  later  this  man  returned,  and  was 
standing  in  earnest  conversation  with  Senlior 
Pinto,  very  near  Mr.  Forsyth,  when  the  latter 
observed  them.  Senhor  Pinto  advanced  smiling, 
and  the  man  followed.  Pinto  shook  hands  with 
Mr.  Forsyth,  and  requested  permission  to  speak 
with  him  out  of  the  church.  Mr.  Forsyth,  who 
had  seen  enough  of  the  ceremony,  acquiesced,  on 
which  the  Volunteer  pioneered  the  way,  rudely 
enough  elbowing  the  people  right  and  left  to  clear 
the  road  for  the  two  gentlemen.  When  they  got 
into  the  squai-e,  Pinto  informed  Mr.  Forsyth  that 
he  had  heard  he  was  in  want  of  a  cook,  and  that 
Manoel  Gromez,  the  tall  volunteer,  a  Galician,  the 
best  cook  in  Oporto,  was  now  out  of  place,  and 
ambitious  of  serving  him.  That  man  a  cook  I 
Mr.  Forsyth  marvelled,  but  gladly  hired  him. 
He  had  been  half  poisoned  by  the  nasty,  greasy 
messes  usually  prepared  for  him  by  the  unskilful 
artist  whom  he  was  about  to  dismiss.  After  a 
day  or  two,  Manoel  Gomez  was  president  of 
Mr.  Forsyth's  kitchen,  and  gave  great  satisfac* 
tion  in  his  art,  though  his  manners  were  rather 
too  rough  and  independent  for  his  new  employer's 
taste.  He  was  also  a  cheat :  but  in  Portugal 
there  is  nothing  but  pofienfia  for  that  evil ;  for 
in  domestic  expenses  a  stranger  is  almost  at  tlie 
mercy  of  the  easy  conscience  of  bis  cook,  whom 
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he  supplies  with  money  to  go  to  market  for 
every  thing  edible,  and  who  delivers  such  an 
account  as  may  suit  *  his  notions  of  honesty 
between  man  and  master. 

Manoel  Gomez  was  particularly  useful  on  an 
occasion  which  soon  called  his  culinary  accom- 
plishments into  active  exertion.  A  regatta  on 
the  Douro  was  about  to  take  place,  and  good 
cooks  are  important  personages  on  such  occasions. 
The  auspicious  day  was  to  be  Wednesday  the 
17th  of  June,  and  great  were  the  preparations 
for  the  festival.  A  handsome  boat  was  built, 
to  be  given  to  the  four  rowers  of  the  first  of 
six  boats  that  were  to  contend  for  the  prize. 
At  a  convenient  station,  called  the  Bicalho,  or 
Little  Point,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
opposite  Massarellos,  three  spacious  barges,  with 
awnings  and  furniture,  were  fastened  together 
in  line,  and  moored  so  as  to  form  two  long 
rooms;  one  for  viewing  the  race  and  for  dan- 
cing, and  the  other  for  refreshment.  Covers  for 
a  hundred  persons  were  laid  in  the  latter, 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  gentleman  well 
qualified  for  the  task.  The  barges  were  orna- 
mented with  flags,  and  a  military  band  of 
music  was  bespoken.  Two  young  gentlemen, 
one  the  spirited  projector  of  this  plan,  and  one 
the  promoter  of  all  gaieties,  were  the  directors. 
There  were  two  other  stewards  and  four  ladies- 
patronesses,  and  these  ladies  were  to  present  the 
prize-boat  in  due  form  to  the  victors.  The 
crews  of  the  second  and  third  boats  were  also 
to  receive  gratuities  in  money,  and  the  three 
last  a  smaller  indemnity  for  the  loss  of  their 
day's  work.  The  prize-boat,  gay  with  its  new 
paint,  its  blue-striped  awning,  and  its  Portuguese 
and  English  flags,  and  complete  with  oars  and 
sail,  was  moored  in  the  centre  of  the  river 
opposite  the  triad  of  gala  boats,  the  tria  juncta 
in  uno.  The  weather,  as  is  usual  at  this  season 
in  this  favoured  latitude,  had  been  perfectly 
fine,  and  the  ladies,  Portuguese  and  English, 
prepared  their  best  dresses  and  bonnets  for  dis- 
play. Nothing  was  talked  of  earnestly  among 
them  for  some  previous  days  but  the  regatta, 
the  charming  regatta. 

At  last  the  wished  for  morning  dawned,  but 
"heavily  in  clouds  came  on  the  day  big  with 
the  fate"  of  bonnets  and  of  gowns.  The  air 
was  oppressively  close,  and  the  black  masses  of 
vapour  lowered  and  gathered  round,  nearer  and 
nearer,  investing  the  city  like  an  army  of 
Vandals,  as  they  were.  But  it  was  decreed 
that  the  expectants  were  to  be  happy,  and  most 
of  them  defied  the  ill-omened  aspect  of  the 
clouds.  About  mid-day  carriages  drawn  by  oxen 
came  down  to  the  river  side,  with  a  gravity  of 
motion  less  suited  to  the  light  hearts  they  carried, 
than  to  the  ponderous  march  of  the  clouds. 
Lighter  vehicles,  drawn  by  mules,  were  whirled 
rapidly  to  the  embarking  points.  Sedan-chair- 
men came  trolling  eagerly  with  their  gaudily 
coloured  lady-boxes,  and  their  willing  captives, 
dames  of  fine  attire.  Boats  were  ready  to  receive 
them,  and  plied  actively  to  and  from  the  tri- 
bodied  reception-boat,  that  showed  its  huge  length 


upon  the  water  "  like  some  sea  monster  come  to 
sun  itself."  But,  alas  !  where  was  the  son  \ 
Have  patience !  perhaps  it  will  shine  ont  yet. 
The  numerous  merchant  vessels  and  other  craft 
in  the  river  were  crowded  with  gazers ;  so  were 
the  rocky  hills  that  overlook  the  Douro,  and  the 
shady  grove  of  Lombaidy  popkie  on  the  strand 
of  MassareUos. 

But  who  is  this  I  what  thing  of  sea  or  land  t 

Female  of  sex  it  seems, 

That  80  bedecked,  ornate,  and  gay, 

Comes  this  way  sailing 

Like  a  stately  ship 

Of  Tarsus,  bound  for  the  isles 

Of  Javan  or  Gadire, 

With  all  her  bravery  on  and  tackle  trim. 

Sails  fiird  and  streamers  waving  \ 
It  is  a  Lusitanian  Donna  seated  on  a  donkey, 
which  is  nearly  extinguished  by  the  burden, 
and  lackied  by  a  liveried  servitor,  who  seems  in 
a  state  of  solution  by  heat  with  his  efforts  to 
keep  pace  with  the  sprightly,  though  almost  in- 
visible  ass  on  which  his  great  and  gorgeou:i 
mistress  is  mounted.  What  a  treasure  for  a 
Turk  would  that  sleek  giantess  be !  But  a  few 
heavy  drops  of  rain,  and  a  low  rumbling  growl 
from  the  skies,  give  warning  that  the  clouds  hare 
brought  their  artillery  within  bearing-distance  of 
the  devoted  water  party.  The  ass's  head  is  wisely 
turned  homeward,  and  the  lady  disappears,  while 
the  melting  footman  toils  after  her  in  vain,  in 
panting  Time  did  after  Shakspere,  according 
to  Dr.  Johnson.  Two  of  the  English  ladies- 
patronesses  have  not  yet  arrived,  and  are  also 
doomed  not  to  arrive,  —  the  lady  of  the  grand 
magnolia  tree,  and  the  most  fair  sister  of  the  pro- 
jector of  the  water-feast.  Never  mind !  numbers 
have  arrived,  and  here  they  are  "  all  together  in 
spite  of  the  weather,"  under  their  canvass-lined 
and  flag-lined  water-tent,  crowds  of  resolute  pUa- 
sureri.  Boats  full  of  spectators  surround  them, 
and  among  the  most  ornamental  is  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone's  new  and  well-rigged  boat,  with  its  seven- 
teen flags,  —  its  first  appearance  on  the  aquatic 
stage.  Tliere  is  one  lady-patroness  at  her  post, 
Mrs.  Stanley.  Music !  strike  up !  God  Save  the 
King !  Rule  Britannia !  Donna  Maria's  Bymn! 
the  Battle  of  Asse^eira  !     Bravo  ! 

The  rival  boats  are  in  line,  ready  to  start. 
Blue,  purple,  orange,  yellow,  are  the  rowers* 
colours.  Make  your  bets,  ladies  and  gentlemen ; 
lose  or  win  Torloni's  shopful  of  gloves.  The 
signal-gun  is  fired,  and  away  slip  the  racers, 
And  down  comes  a  shower 
Of  rain  that  might  deluge  the  world  in  an  hoar! 
It  comes  rushing  through  the  canvass  roof  of  the 
three-barge  palace.  Alas  for  my  wife's  best  dress  I 
alas  for  my  daughters'  new  bonnets !  alas  for  w^t 
feet  and  wet  shoulders !  alas  for  the  doctor's 
bills  !  alas,  alas  for  every  thing !  Now  comes  the 
thunder,  peal  on  peal  reverberated  by  the  rocks; 
the  lightning  darts  and  quivers  round  the  Sem 
Convent ;  it  writhes  like  a  fiery  serpent  round  the 
lofty  head  of   the  Clerigos  Tower  ;  it  fltt^es 


nearer,  nearer,  nearer,  into  our  very  eyes. 


It 


plays  and  whizzes  about  and  around  us ;  »n<l  » 
fiery  bolt,  red  hot,  has  just  plunged  hiffiBg  int^ 
the  river.    Is  there  an  earthquake  ?   Ne ;  it »  • 
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sky-quake,  and  a  water-quake,  and  a  heart-quake 
for  the  kdies.  Poor  dear  dripping  pullets,  how 
they  tremble  I  And  it  is  a  knee-quake  for  some 
of  the  men.  Even  Mr.  Stubbs,  who  b  not  easily 
frightened,  owns  that  it  is  unpleasant,  and  rejoices 
in  the  breadth  of  brim  of  his  Pennsylvanian  hat. 
But  he  kindly  says,  "  Don't  be  alarmed,  ladies  ; 
there  is  no  danger  from  lightning  while  it  rains." 

''  But  why  V  asks  a  pale,  shrewd,  little  feminine 
quaker  of  fourteen. 

"  Because,"  says  Mr.  Stubbs,  ^^  because — that 
question  really  puzzles  me  —  because  the  aqueous 
element  acts  like  an  extinguisher  upon  the  electric 
fluid." 

"  Heavens,  what  a  flash !" 

'^ Extinguisher,  say  you?"  ejaculates  a  blue- 
stocking spinster  ;  "  marry,  call  you  that  an 
extinguisher  V* 

"  Marry  indeed,"  interjects  Mr  Spence  ;  **how 
can  a  woman  talk  of  marrying  at  such  an  awful 
hour  as  this  ?  " 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Stubbs,  don't  keep  so  near  me," 
says  Miss  Leslie. 

"  Why  ?  I  have  not  got  a  lucifer-match  in  my 
pocket." 

"  Perhaps  not,  sir,  but  your  hat  is  a  perfect 
shower-bath," 

^'  Oh  Miss  Leslie,  how  can  you  say  so?  That 
is  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  over  again :  the  stream 
that  runs  from  you  to  me.  You  are  a  head  taller 
than  I  am." 

'^  Yesy  and  so  your  hat  is  making  a  sluice  of  my 
back." 

"  Miss  Devon,"  cries  Senhor  Pinto,  peevishly, 
*'your  parasol  is  taking  the  starch  out  of  my 
shirt  collar." 

^'  Choler  is  unseasonable  here,"  says  the  ever- 
punning  Mr.  Spence. 

^'  What  a  sagaciously  chosen  position  this  is  for 
a  pleasure  party,"  observed  Senhor  Pinto,  who 
was  in  very  bad  humour.  He  was  addressing 
Mr.  Forsyth,  and  it  was  plain  enough  that  he 
meant  the  reverse  of  what  he  said. 

"  Why  not  ?"  asked  Mr.  Forsyth  :  "the  day  is 
most  untoward,  but  the  place  seems  convenient 
enough." 

**  Convenient,"  replied  Pinto  ;  "  oh,  very  !  You 
are  under  a  lime-kiln  that  pufls  down  upon  you 
the  suffocating  breath  of  Tartarus,  in  the  shape  of 
volleys  of  smoke,  at  every  squall  from  the  south. 
You  are  near  the  old  burial-ground  of  the  English. 
That  is  ominous.  You  are  as  near  as  possible, 
also,  to  the  old  lazaretto  ;  and,  better  still,  this 
lazaretto  is  now  a  powder  magazine.  What  if  a 
spark  of  lightning  should  fall  there  ?  Very  con- 
venient indeed ! " 

"  Spare  the  ladies'  nerves,  Senhor  Pinto : 
probably  most  of  the  persons  here  are  ignorant 
of  the  objectionable  circumstances  you  mention." 

•*  Yes,  yes,"  said  Pinto, "  and  I'm  off  in  the  first 
boat  I  can  get  into." 

But  the  racing-boats  are  coming   back  ;  they 

have  struggled  stoutly  for  the  prize  in  spite  of 

the  thunder  and  lightning.     "Where?  where? 

I  can't  see  the  boats." 

*^  Whocan see throughsuch  walk  of  water-spouts?" 


The  purple  has  won!  Imperial  purple,  thou 
art  Nature's  bully !  Now  for  cold  collations  and 
champagne. 

Hour  after  hour,  and  no  cessation  to  the  floods 
—not  of  champagne,  but  of  thunder  water,  that 
pours  through  the  unhappy  canvass  on  the  more 
luckless  silks  and  muslins ;  and  the  thunder 
rattles,  rattles  and  roars,  among  the  answering 
hills  and  over  the  turbid  waters.  "  Good  Jupi- 
ter ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Stubbs,  who,  after  his  con- 
solations of  champagne  and  something  stronger, 
was  what  Miss  Fanny  Kemble  called  How  eomed 
you  sOy  indeed  ?  "  Good  Jupiter,  we  are  not  all 
deaf;  you  needn't  bawl  so  loud!  You  prepos- 
terous lightning,  we  are  no  cynics  wanting  your 
assistance  to  find  honest  men  by  daylight !  We 
are  no  midnight  voyagers  near  a  lee-shore ;  we 
are  moored  in  harbour  in  the  face  of  day :  put 
out  your  revolving  light ;  you  are  only  wasting 
gas.  You,  rain,  we  are  no  Mussulmans,  and  don't 
want  washing  all  day  long  ;  enough  is  as  good  as 
a  feast ;  do  be  quiet !  You  won't  ?  Well,  we  drink 
your  healths,  you  three  amiable  graces,  fire,  air, 
and  water!  lightning,  thunder,  and  rain,  your 
healths !  and  better  manners  to  you." 

And  Mr.  Stubbs  suited  the  action  to  the  word, 
and  tossed  off  another  bumper  of  ancient  port, 
when,  lo  I  he  lost  his  balance  and  tumbled  into 
the  river,  and  would  have  been  drowned  but  for 
the  presence  of  mind  of  Miss  Leslie,  who  held 
down  to  him  her  parasol,  which  he  luckily 
grasped  the  end  of,  and  held  on  by,  till  Manoel 
Gomez,  Mr.  Forsyth's  cook,  jumped  in,  and 
clutching  him  by  the  waistband  of  his  trowsers, 
flung  him  back  again  into  the  barge,  at  the  feet 
of  Miss  Leslie.  Mr.  Stubbs  jumped  up,  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  "  But,  oh  my  hat,  my 
hat  1"  he  exclaimed.  It  was  floating  down  the 
river.  The  good-natured  Portuguese  boatmen 
went  after  it.  There  was  another  race  between 
two  of  their  boats  for  Mr.  Stubbs'  hat,  and  it  was 
such  a  neck-and-neck  race  that  the  hat,  when 
overtaken,  was  nearly  being  drowned  by  the 
scramble  of  the  severid  boatmen  to  get  hold  of  it. 
It  was  at  last  brought  back.  Mr.  Stubbs  gave 
twenty  moidores  to  Manoel  Gomez,  the  man  who 
had  saved  him,  and  ten  moidores  to  the  crews  of 
the  boats  that  had  saved  his  hat.  This,  however, 
was  not  done  till  the  next  day,  for  Mr.  Stubbs 
was  as  generous  and  as  brave  when  he  was  sober 
as  when  he  was  How  eomed  you  so,  indeed  ?  But 
now,  when  his  plaguy  hat  was  once  more  restored, 
he  threw  himself  on  his  knees  to  Miss  Ix^slie,  and 
vowed  everlasting  fidelity  to  her  at  the  risk  of 
breaking  Miss  Devon's  heart ;  then  jumping  up 
again,  he  apostrophized  his  hat  with  jolly  indig- 
nation, "Ah,  my  fine  fellow,  you  thought  to 
make  a  voyage  without  your  master,  did  you  ? 
I'll  dance  you  dry,  however." 

He  clapt  it  on  his  head,  and  dance  he  did. 
And  when  the  cowardly  sun,  that  had  hid  himself 
during  the  storm,  ventured  to  peep  out  again  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  there  was  Mr.  Stubbs 
dancing  the  gallopade,  with  Miss  Leslie  for  his 
partner,  and  there  was  the  whole  party  dancing 
i  as  mezxily  as  birds  glance  and  aing  among  the 
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trees,  after  a  dewy  night.  The  Douro  fishes,  that 
had  been  kept  awake  all  night  by  those  indefati- 
gable feety  went  away  in  shoals  fifty  miles  up  the 
river  into  Spain,  resolved  rather  to  tnist  to  the 
mercy  of  Zamelacarr6gui  and  the  Carlists,  than  to 
lie  under  foot  of  the  Constitutional  dancers  of 
OportOy  the  heroic  city. 

'^  And  is  this  all  you  have  to  tell  us  of  your 
regatta?"  I  hear  some  amiable  reader  cry  who 
belongs  to  the  numerous  family  of  the  fault-finders 
— "  Why  it  is  nothing  but  the  old  story  :  it 
always  rains  at  a  picnic  or  a  regatta." 

Yes,  I  answer,  it  does  in  your  climate,  in 
your  eternally  weeping  woods,  and  on  your  foggy 
coasts  and  hazy  lakes,  my  British  reader ;  but  in 
Portugal!  in  the  leafy  month  of  June — in  the 
land  of  the  melon  and  vine ;  in  the  port  of  port 
wine  ;  the  thing  was  as  unreasonable  as  it  was 
unseasonable.  ''Such  a  day  as  that,"  as  Mr. 
Spence  afterwards  protested,  ''  was  a  monstrosity 
in  nature,  an  unnatural  monstrosity."  * 

A  merry  place  was  Oporto,  especially  for  a  year 
or  two  after  the  horrors  of  the  siege.  At  the  risk 
of  surfeiting  my  readers  with  trifle,  I  must  dedi- 
cate a  few  pages  to  recollections  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  entertainments  I  ever  wit- 
nessed in  that  quarter.  It  was  given  by  an 
English  merchant,  at  the  picturesque  mansion  of 
Freixo,  on  a  scale  so  extensive  that  it  required 
more  than  ordinary  courage  and  liberality  in  a 
bachelor  to  undertake  it.  The  trouble  must  have 
been  immense,  for  the  donor  of  the  fete  knew  too 
well  what  he  was  about,  not  to  take  care  to  super- 
intend and  direct  all  the  preparations  himself.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  or  of  Paris,  or 
Vienna,  a  fairy  festival  of  the  most  exquisite  per- 
fection can  be  got  up  impromptu^  without  the  least 
demand  on  the  host  for  any  exercise  of  ingenuity, 
or  indeed  for  any  personal  trouble  whatever. 
The  silver  wand  works  magic.  Not  so  in  the 
land  of  the  Lusitanian.  Not  only  must  particular 
directions  be  given  to  each  and  all  of  the  mecha- 
nics, artists,  purveyors,  and  servants,  but  the  exe- 
cution of  every  order  must  be  watched  by  the  eye 
of  the  master,  or  the  chances  will  be  ten  to  one  that 
it  will  be  left  undone,  or  done  by  the  rule  of  con- 
trariety, and  never  up  to  time.  Such,  at  least,  used 
to  be  the  case  in  these,  as  in  more  important  matters. 
Mr.  Herbert,  the  gentleman  who  gave  this  splen- 
did fdte,  had  lived  long  enough  among  these  good- 
natured,  ever  promising,  never  minding  people,  to 
spare  himself  trouble  on  this  occasion  ;  conse- 
quently, his  perseverance  was  rewarded  by  the 
good  taste  and  elegance  of  the  arrangements, 
though  his  patience  was  nearly  exhausted. 

First,  as  the  owner  of  the  untenanted  mansion 
of  Freixo  lived  at  Lisbon,  Mr.  Herbert  called 
upon  his  representative  at  Oporto,  to  request  his 
permission  to  use  the  house  and  grounds.  The 
old  Portuguese  assented,  not  only  with  courtesy, 
but  with  downright  cordiality.    "Sir,"  said  he, 


''  I  thank  you  for  your  politeness  in  condescendmg 
to  ask  leave  to  make  use  of.  the  Fieixo  House. 
For  several  years  it  has  been  uninhabited,  except 
a  small  portion  of  the  offices  in  the  occupation  of 
the  farmer ;  and,  during  all  those  years  it  has 
constantly  been  the  custom,  both  with  my  own 
country  men  and  women,  and  with  yours,  to  as- 
semble summer-parties  there,  whenever  it  sailed 
their  fancy,  without  deigning  so  much  as  to  caose 
it  to  be  hinted  to  me  that  they  were  doing  so  on 
my  supposed  sufferance :  and  truly,  though  1  was 
annoyed  at  these  liberties  at  first,  I  soon  became 
reconciled  to  the  matter,  till  at  last  I  almost  con- 
sidered that  the  public  had  established  a  prescrip- 
tive right  to  use  that  house,  and  those  grounds, 
whenever  they  pleased.  I  am  much  obliged  to 
you,  sir,  for  having  gone  through  the  form  of 
acknowledging  my  delegated  rights  of  seignloir. 
Do  what  you  please  with  the  Freixo." 

The  Freixo  is  a  curious,  not  very  ancient,  but 
ancient-looking,  large  square  mansion  of  stone, 
with  buttresses,  and  turrets,  and  pinnacles,  orna- 
mented with  a  multiplicity  of  stone  earring,  in  a 
style  of  architecture  of  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  define  the  prevailing  order — composite  it  b, 
but  not  of  the  privileged  orders.  It  is,  howerer, 
a  most  quaintly  handsome  and  dignified  dwelling, 
situated  at  a  league  up  the  river  from  Oporto,  and 
on  the  same  side  of  the  river  as  the  city.  It 
stands  not  far  from  the  edge  of  a  line  of  bank 
which  is  cut  down  to  the  river  in  stair-terraces, 
and  defended  on  the  side  nearest  to  the  water,  br 
a  wall,  and  a  stone  balustrade,  within  which  is 
an  oblong  garden,  laid  out  in  square  beds,  with 
walks  between.  In  the  centre  of  this  garden  is 
a  fountain  leaping  up  into  air,  and  falling  in  a 
circular  shower  of  prismatic  vapour  into  a  huge 
stone  basin.  The  various  waUcs  and  arbouis 
above  and  below  the  house,  and  under  the  win- 
nearest  to  Oporto,  are  perfumed  as  usaal  ly 
orange,  lemon,  and  citron  trees,  and  overshaded 
with  vines.  The  principal  arbour,  behind 
the  house,  also  boasts  of  a  profu^on  of  sculp- 
ture, and  of  one  or  two  grotto-like  recesses,  whcK 
fauns,  satyrs,  and  bacchanals,  are  carved  in 
groups  of  laughers  among  vine-leaves ;  and  it  u 
often  in  one  of  these  fanciful  nooks,  that  a  partr 
of  careless  youths  and  lasses,  take  their  refresh- 
ment, forming  a  group  of  real  life,  in  perfect  keep- 
ing with  the  still  life  of  the  chubby  children  d 
the  sculptor's  hand,  above  and  about  them.  Fc)r 
the  sculptures  and  mouldings,  as  works  of  ar^ 
when  examined  in  detail,  we  will  not  venture  to 
say  much,  though  the  general  effect  is  pleasing. 
For  the  live  faces  and  forms  of  many  of  those  joj- 
ous  groups  that  we  have  seen  in  this  charming 
place,  much,  much  might  be  said.  But  we  are 
calm  as  £^bus,  and  leave  raptures  to  Mr. 
Stubbs. 

It  was  along  this  walk  that  Mr.  Herbert  plan- 
ned his  morning-dinner  room.    The  dancing  was 


*  Thunder  stonna  and  heavy  ahovers  are  not  unf requent  here  in  aununer.  But  such  a  day,  as  this  was,  is  veiy  rare  uh^cm. 
A  respected  friend  of  mine,  the  Protestant  clerffyman  of  the  English  congregation  at  Oporto,  who  did  not  mix  in,  nor  per- 
haps approve  of,  these  frequent  parties,  alarmed  for  his  neighbours  by  the  state  of  the  weather,  imprudently  cane  out  ^  ^ 
elevated  spot,  from  which  he  could  examine  their  position  on  this  occasion.  While  doing  so,  he  was  struck  by  ligbta^i 
and  so  was  bis  vervant  who  had  followed  him.    happily  neither  of  them  was  seriously  injured. 
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to  take  place  in  the  hoose.  His  anrangements  were 
well-nigh  completed,  and  some  scores  of  game  and 
poultry  were  already  slaughtered  for  the  feast, 
when,  two  days  before  that  for  which  he  had 
issued  his  cards  of  invitation  to  about  three  hun- 
dred persons,  the  heavens  began  to  lower,  and 
presently  the  rain  fell  copiously.  Mr  Herbert, 
resolved  not  to  give  a  land  repetition  of  the 
regatta,  put  off  his  party,  and  gave  away  his 
tnrkeys  and  partridges.  The  weather  brightened 
up  ;  again  the  day  was  fixed.  Twenty-four  hours 
before  his  friends  were  to  meet  him,  the  clouds 
again  descended,  and  extinguished  all  hopes  of 
favourable  weather  for  the  morrow.  Once  more 
Mr.  Herbert  postponed  his  day,  and  distributed 
here  and  there  his  poultry  and  his  joints,  his  game 
pasties,  and  his  jellies,  and  all  the  et-cetera  of 
tmkeepable  things,  that  had  been  cooked ;  for  his 
banquet  was  now  much  more  advanced  in  prepa- 
ration than  before.  His  courage  was  crowned  at 
last.  On  the  day  a  third  time  fixed,  the  sun  rose 
in  the  best  of  humours,  and  never  perhaps  did  the 
Douro  exhibit  a  livelier  or  lovelier  scene  than  on 
that  day :  for  the  water  was  alive  with  boats,  not 
only  with  those  that  had  white  canvass  awnings 
or  painted  wooden  coverings,  and  were  bearing  the 
guests  bidden  to  the  feast,  but  with  many  others 
freighted  with  spectators.  It  chanced  also  on  that 
fine  morning,  the  first  after  bad  weather,  that  an 
unusual  number  of  the  large  wine-barks  of  the 
Upper  Douro,  each  with  its  great  square  sail, 
blanched  by  many  an  earnest  sun,  and  full  with 
a  fair  breeze,  were  working  their  way  majes- 
ticall}"  up  the  flood. 

From  the  Freixo  house  and  terraces  could  be 
seen  to  the  utmost  advantage,  all  the  varieties  and 
accidents  of  the  winding  river,  with  its  variously 
shaded  currents  and  eddies,  and  the  steep  banks, 
and  the  oaks  and  pine-trees  of  the  opposite  shore, 
with  the  green  valley  of  Quebrantes,  and,  in  the 
distance,  the  blue  Arouca  hills,  and  on  the  east, 
behind  St.  Cosme's,  the  sullen  hills  of  Vallongo. 
The  prospect  was  altogether  enchanting ;  but  few, 
perhaps,  of  the  crowd  of  pleasurers  thought  about 
it,  though  even  the  most  insensible,  or  the  most 
preoccupied,  must  have  unconsciously  felt  its 
witchery. 

Those  of  the  party  who  came  by  water,  were 
admitted  through  a  large  area  on  the  east  front 
of  the  building  ;  those  who  arrived  in  carriages, 
by  one  of  the  Quinta  gates.  All  came  up  the 
superb  double  flight  of  stone  steps,  and  so  entered 
the  great  hall,  which  was  chalked  for  dancing, 
and  where  two  ladles,  a  tall  and  elegant  Bra- 
zilian, the  wife  of  the  governor  of  Oporto,  and 
an  English  lady,  were  in  attendance  with  Mr. 
Herbert  to  receive  a  company,  which  was  com- 
posed of  nearly  all  the  English  of  the  place,  and  a 
much  larger  assemblage  of  Portuguese.  The  musi- 
cians^ disposed  in  a  gallery  above,  struck  up  a 
symphony,  which  somewhat  lowered  the  tone  of 
merry  greetings*  Quadrille  sets  were  then  formed, 
and  things  went  on  as  usual,  smiles,  attitudes, 
compliments,  graces,  and  grimaces  ;  the  usual 
trivialities  were  uttered,  sometimes  with  more 
meaning  in  them  than  met  the  ear ;  the  bland  jest, 


and  sly  sarcasm,  were  bandied  to  and  fro,  while 
non-dancers,  old  and  young,  sate  or  stood  thronged 
near  the  walls,  some  simpering,  some  languishing, 
some  yawning,  and  some  wondering  when  break- 
fast would  be  ready.  They  **  had  begun  to  arrive" 
about  eleven,  and  the  dancing  commenced  at  mid- 
day. Senhor  Pinto  was  in  his  glory ;  he  was  weU 
known  to  all  his  countrywomen,  and  not  a  little 
in  favour  with  most  of  them.  He  was  not  sorry 
at  this  opportunity  of  showing  the  English  ladies 
how  popular  he  was  with  the  natives.  He  was 
always  trying  to  make  impressions  and  to  fan 
jealousies  and  feuds  about  his  dearly  loved  and 
thoroughly  graceless  self ;  and  yet  there  was  cer- 
tainly something  superior  about  him,  both  in  man* 
ners  and  mind,  when  he  chose  to  put  out  his 
strength  with  a  view  to  conquest.  Don  Alvarez, 
too,  was  in  much  request  with  the  dancing  dam- 
sels of  both  countries,  if  flattering  eyes  are  to  be 
trusted.  Mr.  Stubbs  had  entangled  himself  in  a 
knot  of  engagements  to  dance,  before  the  arrival 
of  Miss  Leslie  ;  when  she  did  arrive,  she  saw  at  a 
glance  that  all  the  men  she  preferred  dancing 
with  were  engaged,  and,  whether  from  indifference 
or  coquetry,  she  almost  immediately  escaped  from 
the  room,  contriving  to  carry  off  with  her  by  far 
the  most  interesting  blonde  beauty  of  the  whole 
assembly,  a  young  English  widow  lately  returned 
from  a  visit  to  Lisbon,  a  lady  whose  loveliness  was 
of  that  sweet  seraphic  character,  that  awes  the 
presumption  of  foplings,  while  it  enforces  their 
admiration.  Nothing  could  be  more  different  than 
the  style  of  Mrs.  Lumley's  beauty,  and  May  Les- 
lie's. The  latter,  dark,  haughty,  and  somewhat 
scornful,  the  other  so  delicately  fair,  so  spiritually 
amiable,  so  gentle  to  all,  yet  so  guarded  from  all 
impertinent  familiarities  by  a  matronly  simplicity, 
as  effective  for  self-protection  as  Miss  Leslie's 
haughtiest  expression  of  reserve.  Mrs.  Lumley 
had  lost  her  husband,  who  was  one  of  Don  Pedro's 
auxiliary  English  officers,  about  three  years  pre- 
viously. He  was  killed  by  almost  the  first  shot 
that  was  fired  on  Oporto  during  the  siege,  when 
he  had  been  married  only  two  months. 

These  two  lovely  young  women  ensconced  them- 
selves on  a  stone  seat  in  a  retired  and  obscure 
comer  of  the  Quinta  under  a  vine  shed,  only  open 
to  the  river ;  of  which  their  retreat  commanded  a 
fine  reach.  They  were  in  earnest  conversation, 
when  Senhor  Pinto,  whose  triumphs  among  the 
ladies  were  incomplete  unless  they  were  witnessed 
by  the  two  most  beautiful  Englishwomen  of 
Oporto,  stealthily  approached.  He  was  looking 
for  them.  He  heard  their  voices,  and  concealing 
himself  behind  one  of  the  vine-leaf  curtains  that 
hid  them  from  view,  heard  the  following  dialogue 
and  remarkable  confession. — 

*^  He  is  certainly  a  singular  man,"  said  May 
Leslie,  ^'  and  so  uiUike  all  the  men  whom  I  have 
ever  seen,  especially  those  that  we  know  here, 
except  one  or  two  who  mix  less  in  our  society 
than  even  he  does,  that  he  interests  me  in  spite  of 
myself,  for  I  think  him  plain :  don't  you,  Mrs. 
Lumley  r 

"  She  cannot  mean  me,"  thought  Pinto :  '^I  mix 
in  all  societies^  and  am  not  plain.    She  cannot 
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mean  Alvarez  cither,  for  the  same  reasons.     It 
must  be  Mr.  Forsyth." 

He  listened  eagerly  for  the  reply. 

"  He  is  not  handsome,  certainly,"  said  Mrs. 
Lumley,  "  nor  is  he  young,  two  cardinal  sins,  I 
should  have  thought,  with  a  girl  of  your  youth 
and  beauty,  May  :  but  I  agree  with  you  as  to  Mr. 
Forsyth ;  there  is  nothing  common-place  about 
him.  He  is  a  gentleman  in  every  good  sense ;  he 
is  not  only  a  gentleman  fashioned  in  society,  but 
he  is  one  of  Nature's  gentlemen  :  he  has  a  heart 
at  once  gentle  and  proud.  I  like  that  sort  of 
gentlemen," 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Miss  Leslie,  "  yet  T  have  by  my 
own  impertinence  taught  that  man  to  hate  me." 

Pinto*8  worst  passions  were  roused.  He  broke 
in  abruptly  upon  the  ladies  :  they  were  startled, 
and  that  warned  him  of  his  indiscretion.  He  said 
in  a  voice  smooth  and  honeyed, — "  So,  ladies,  you 
escape  from  us  tiresome  every-day  sort  of  persons, 
to  compare  notes  on  the  merits  of  a  stranger. 
That  is  rather  hard  on  old  friends :  you  should 
not  allow  your  secrets  to  be  overheard." 

Miss  Leslie  gave  him  one  of  her  looks :  con- 
tempt eould  not  have  been  so  perfectly  expressed 
in  words.  Mrs.  Lumley  mildly  answered,  though 
not  without  a  blush,  "  We  were  talking  of  Mr. 
Forsyth,  and  praising  him  ;  but  we  have  no 
secrets,  Senhor  Pinto.  Let  us  go  to  the  dancers, 
May." 

It  was  now  two  o'clock,  and  breakfast  was 
announced  ;  the  company  were  ushered  into  the 
immense  long  tent  that  had  been  prepared  on 
the  terrace  with  so  much  elegance,  such  an 
admirable  arrangement  of  drapery,  banners,  and 
flowers,  that  it  looked  like  a  picture  in  a  dream. 
'^  And  the  breakfast?  for  that,"  said  Mr.  Spence, 
and  many  thought  with  him  who  did  not  say  it, 
"  is  the  important  thing  after  all."  Well,  covers 
were  laid  for  three  hundred  persons  ;  and  every 
place  was  occupied,  yet  there  was  no  inconvenient 
pressure,  and  the  breakfast  was  such  as  might 
have  made  Pope  exclaim,  though  this  was  no 
Timon's  villa  — 

Is  this  a  banquet  ?  this  a  genial  room  1 
This  is  a  temple  and  a  hecatomb  ! 
Only  that  this  was  a  sacrifice  to  the  Graces,  and 
ox-beef  was  not  the  staple  thereof.  Music,  song, 
healths,  and  complimentary  speeches,  principally 
from  the  polite  Portuguese,  enlivened  an  hour  or 
two  after  the  repast,  and  then  the  dancing  was 
resumed  in  the  hall ;  parties  strolled  about  the 
grounds  ;  coffee  and  other  refreshments  were 
served  about  ten  o'clock  ;  and  the  party  broke  up 
at  midnight,  returning  as  they  came,  by  land  or 
water,  lighted  by  a  radiant  moon,  and  a  galaxy 
of  stars. 

This  merry  f#te  was  succeeded  by  a  tragical 
event.  Among  many  of  the  visiters  who  were 
returning  by  water  all  the  way  to  Foz  were  the 
Leslies  and  their  guest  Mrs.  Lumley,  Don  Alvarez, 
Senhor  Pinto,  and  Mr.  Forsyth.  Don  Alvarez 
returned  in  the  boat  of  the  commandant  of  the 
Foz  Castle,  with  whom  and  his  daughter  he  had 
come.  Pinto,  who  had  officiously  persisted  in 
being  one  of  the  escorts  of  the  three  ladies  just 


mentioned  to  their  boat,  was  stepping  in  after  them, 
as  if  he  was  one  of  their  party,  thoagh  he  had 
arrived  with  some  of  his  own  family.  Mrs.  Leslie, 
whom  her  daughter  had  informed  of  Pinto's  eifie- 
glerie  in  the  morning,  promptly  prevented  Mm  by 
saying)  '^  I  beg  your  pardon,  Senhor  Pinto,  lot 
we  have  no  room ;  Mr.  Forsyth  b  coming  vith 
us." 

Mr.  Forsythy  who  had  just  stepped  into  bis  own 
boat,  alongside  theirs,  was  rather  taken  by  sur- 
prise ;  but  he  had  tact  enough  to  perceive  that  he 
was  wanted,  so  he  at  once  passed  over  and  took 
his  seat  by  Mrs.  Leslie,  politely  requesting  Senhor 
Pinto  to  use  his  boat  if  he  could  not  find  his  own. 
This,  which  was  really  intended  as  a  ciTiUty,  wu 
mbtaken  by  Pinto  for  English  insolence,  and 
galled  him  even  more  than  the  exclusion  from 
the  ladies'  boat.  But  the  marked  preference 
shown  for  Mr.  Forsyth's  company  was  what 
galled  him  most,  —  at  a  moment,  too,  when  he 
had  resolved  to  punish  Miss  Ltslie's  pride  by 
making  himself  irresistible  to  Mrs.  Lumley^on 
whom  also  he  had  long  had  his  views,  for  he 
was  as  presumptuous  as  he  was  nnpriocipled. 
This  long  midnight  cruise  down  the  river  wooM 
have  been,  he  thought,  the  most  favourable  oppor- 
tunity possible  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  good 
graces  of  the  fair  young  widow.  And  he  was 
superseded  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  the  man  whom  b( 
detested  even  more  than  he  did  the  handsome 
Don  Alvarez ;  Mr.  Forsyth,  the  man  who  had  so 
grievously  mortified  him  fonnerly,  and  who  now, 
as  he  would  have  it,  added  insult  to  injury  by 
the  mock  courtesy  of  offering  him  the  service 
of  his  boat!  Pinto  however  bowed  and  a^ 
cepted  the  offer,  while  Manoel  Cromez  banded 
a  cloak  to  his  master,  and  then  followed  Senhor 
Pinto  into  Mr.  Forsyth's  boat.  It  happened 
that,  in  the  confusion  of  departure,  Don  Alram 
had  taken  Mr,  Forsyth's  cloak,  and  the  one 
just  handed  to  him  by  Gomez  belonged  to  the 
Castilian. 

Pinto,  in  a  low  conversation  with  Gomex,  noT 
reproached  him  for  having  disappointed  bis  ex- 
pectations. As  to  what  those  were,  the  man's 
answer  was  explicit.  —  **  If  I  had  found  the 
stranger  in  whose  service  you  placed  me,  the  doc 
you  described  him,  the  account  might  have  bten 
soon  settled.  Fifty  moidores  is  a  handsome  bribe 
for  the  death  of  a  dog.  But  it  is  poor  i«y  fr' 
poisoning  a  man*  I  kept  your  moidores  and  mean 
to  keep  them.  If  any  cur  should  happen  to  bite 
you,  Senhor  Pinto,  send  for  me,  and  I  will  ^ 
his  dinner  for  him.  Then  our  account  will  bf 
straight." 

"Rascal  I"  said  Pinto,  in  uncontrollable  tact. 
"  I  will  have  you  strangled." 

"No,  you  won't,"  replied  Gomez  blnntlT, 
"  you  will  think  better  of  it*" 

Pinto  was  silent  till  the  boat  was  near  the  ^' 
ing-place.  He  then  said  in  a  low  anxious  whl^^ 
"  At  least  you  will  not  betray  me,  Manoel." 

"The  moidores  you  gave  me  guarantee  yonr 
secret,"  said  the  cook  :  "  I  will  not  betrsy  yon. 

"  Then,  good-night,  ManoeL" 

"  Good-night>  Senhor  Pinto,  a  veiy  good-ni^ht. 
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Pinto  jamped  ashore  and  vanished.  Gomez 
"waited  to  look  for  his  master,  who  arrived  in 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  accompanied  the 
ladies  to  their  door  before  he  went  to  his  own. 

But  Don  Alvarez  had  discovered  that  he  had 
not  his  own  cloak,  and  on  examining  that  which 
he  had,  by  the  torch-light  of  the  man  who  opened 
the  castle  gate,  he  saw  that  the  name  Forsyth  was 
marked  inside  of  the  cloak  :  on  which  he  told  his 
friends  that  previously  to  retiring  to  his  lodging 
at  the  inn,  he  would  go  at  once  to  the  English- 
man's house  which  was  but  a  little  way  off. 
When  Mr.  Forsyth,  followed  by  Gomez,  reached 
his  own  detached  residence,  he  found  the  doors 
still  closed,  and  a  man  extended  on  the  pavement. 
It  was  Don  Alvarez,  who  had  been  stabbed  by 
some  person  that  bad  been  lurking  in  the  shadow 
of  a  garden  wall  opposite,  unperceived  till  the 
Spaniard  felt  a  knife  in  his  side.  The  folds  of 
the  cloak  had  somewhat  weakened  the  blow,  but 
he  was  already  nearly  ihsensible  from  loss  of 
blood.  Gomez  exclaimed,  "  None  but  that  miser- 
able Pinto  could  have  done  this!"  But  Mr. 
Forsyth's  dismay  prevented  his  attention  to  what 
was  uttered.  No  time  was  lost  in  rousing  the 
sleeping  servant  who  was  in  charge  of  the  house  ; 
and  Don  Alvarez  was  laid  on  a  bed  on  the  ground- 
floor,  while  Gomez  was  despatched  for  a  surgeon. 
Both  Dr.  F and  an  able  Portuguese  practi- 
tioner were  at  this  season  at  the  Foz,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  both  were  in  attendance.  They  were 
inspecting  the  wound  when  the  commandant 
arrived  from  the  castle,  where  Gomez  had  also 
left  a  message.  The  medical  men  saw  that  the 
case  was  dangerous.  They  remained  all  the  rest 
of  the  night  in  the  house,  after  requesting  the 
commandant  to  retire,  and  to  prevent  any  assem- 
bly in  the  street  when  the  affair  should  become 
known,  as  quiet  was  indispensable  to  his  wounded 
friend.  The  commandant  placed  a  soldier  on 
guard  at  the  door  with  the  necessary  orders,  and 
set  about  to  discover  the  assassin.  But  who  was 
to  discover  him  ?  The  deed  was  probably  unwit- 
nessed. Gomez  had,  perhaps,  guessed  rightly  ;  but 
his  exclamation  had  been  unheeded  or  not  under- 
stood by  his  master  ;  and,  on  cooler  reflection,  he 
did  not  choose  to  repeat  it,  though  he  had  no 
doubt  that  Pinto  was  the  assassin,  and  that  the 
blow  was  meant  for  Mr.  Forsyth.  Don  Alvarez 
might  survive,  and  Manoel  Gomez  could  and 
•would  prevent  any  new  attempt  upon  his  master 
by  the  same  hand. 

The  next  day  a  false  report  of  the  death  of  Don 
Alvarez  brought  a  magistrate,  attended  by  his 
secretary,  to  make  a  preliminary  inquiry  into  the 
circumstances.  But  investigation  was  in  this  case 
a  mere  form,  and  nothing  could  be  elicited  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  sufferer.  If  he  should 
die,  and  the  suspected  person  could  be  named,  this 
magistrate's  duty  was  to  give  an  order  for  the 
arrest  of  the  latter,  who  would  be  conveyed  before 
a  jury,  and  the  proper  judicial  officer,  by  whom 
the  accusation  would  be  confirmed  or  not,  (similar 
to  the  finding  or  throwing  out  of  a  bill  by  our 
grand  jurors)  after  an  examination  of  witnesses. 
If  the  charge  were  not  found,  the  accused  would 


be  released  at  once ;  if  it  were,  he  would  be  sent 
to  trial  before  a  court  of  judicature,  composed  of 
six  judges,  whose  decision  would  be  final,  subject 
only  to  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign. 

The  oonstemation  at  the  Foz,  and  chiefly  among 
the  numerous  friends  of  Don  Alvarez,  may  be 
imagined.  A  thousand  rumours  and  misrepresen- 
tations were  in  the  wind.  Some  political  enemy 
in  Spain  might  have  suborned  the  assailant ;  or  it 
might  have  been  an  attack  of  which  the  object 
was  merely  robbery,  and  the  ruffian  might  have 
been  alarmed  before  he  could  secure  his  booty,  for 
Don  Alvarez  had  lost  nothing  but  his  blood. 
This  was  the  more  plausible  suggestion,  because 
night  robberies  were  very  frequent  after  the  siege, 
though  murder  was  very  rare.  Disbanded 
soldiers  and  other  prowlers  infested  the  streets 
and  the  suburbs ;  the  police  was  wretched,  and 
after  it  was  strengthened  by  military  patroles,  the 
number  of  robberies  was  not  few,  and  there  were 
doubts  whether  several  of  them  were  not  com- 
mitted by  these  very  guardians  of  the  public 
safety.  Civil  jurisdiction  has  improved  since  that 
time.  The  suburbs  of  Oporto  are  not  more  dan- 
gerous now  at  night  than  those  of  London,  though 
the  temptations  to  outrage  are  greater,  for  the 
Oporto  streets  and  roads  are  ill  lighted,  or  not 
lighted  at  all,  and  the  watchmen  or  soldier-police 
are  comparatively  few  and  inefficient,  so  that  there 
is  far  less  danger  of  detection  for  the  robber. 

Nowhere  did  the  news  of  that  outrage  fall  more 
heavily  than  in  the  residence  of  Mr.  Leslie. 
When  some  rash  newsmonger  abruptly  announced 
to  the  three  ladies  that  Don  Alvarez  was  murdered^ 
Miss  Leslie  betrayed  far  more  feeling  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  belle  and  the  coquette. 
She  betrayed  a  secret  which  even  her  nearest 
intimate,  Mrs.  Lumley,  was  far  from  suspecting. 
She  burst  into  tears,  and  wrung  her  hands,  in  the 
utmost  agitation.  "Where,  whei-e?"  she  cried, 
"  let  us  go  and  see  him.  Is  he  dead  ?  Oh,  mother, 
what  have  I  to  live  for?"  The  bolt  was  shot. 
That  anguish  of  mind,  those  words  were  genuine, 
and  could  not  be  explained  away.  Mrs.  Lumley 
was  astonished.  Some  recent  conversations  with 
May  Leslie  had  half  convinced  her  that  Mr. 
Forsyth  was  her  favourite,  and  Mrs.  Lumley, 
even  at  that  distressing  moment,  was  not  sorry  to 
be  quite  assured  that  she  had  been  mistaken.  Her 
sorrow  for  Don  Alvarez,  if  less  acute  and  less 
absorbing  than  Miss  Leslie's,  was  as  sincere.  But 
when  she  was  soon  afterwards  informed  that  the 
Castilian  had  been  stabbed  at  the  door  of  Mr. 
Forsyth,  and  was  now  in  a  precarious  condition  in 
that  gentleman's  house,  her  agitation  was  almost 
equal  to  her  friend's. 

Miss  Leslie  had  now  a  hope  of  the  possible  re- 
covery of  Don  Alvarez,  and  it  graduaJly  fortified 
and  calmed  her.  Mrs.  Lumley  felt  some  undefined 
terror  at  the  association  of  Mr.  Forsyth's  name 
and  residence  with  the  horrible  crime.  Almost 
every  hour  messengers  were  sent  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  Don  Alvarez.  The  few  particulars  of 
the  attack  on  him  were  soon  understood,  though 
no  one  but  Gomez  suspected  the  hand  that  dealt 
the  blow.      Senhor  Pinto,  after  the  ineffectual 
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Tiiiit  of  the  magistrate  was  known,  presented  him- 
self at  Mr.  Forsyth's  door,  and  left  his  card  as  one 
of  the  inquirers  there  I 

Many  hours  had  not  passed  before  Mrs.  Lumley 
and  May  Leslie  were  in  perfect  intelligence.  Miss 
Leslie's  passion  for  her  Castilian  lover  had  revealed 
itself  so  suddenly  that  it  might  seem  that 

**  The  passion  of  a  moment  came 
As  on  the  wings  of  years ;" 

hut  it  was  not  the  passion  of  a  moment.  The  flint 
from  which  that  sparkle  had  been  struck  might 
never  have  confessed  the  fire  within  it  but  for  some 
such  violent  collision  with  disaster.  Miss  Leslie, 
the  belle  and  the  coquette,  might  but  for  this  event 
have  been  able  still  to  deface  her  heart  of  woman 
with  vanities  ;  Don  Alvarez  might  have  been  long 
without  discovering  that  he  was  the  true  object  of 
her  preference  among  a  crowd  of  admirers,  and 
Miss  Leslie  might,  even  to  herself,  have  only  ac- 
knowledged him  to  be. 

"  More  loved  than  any,  though  less  dear  than  all." 

The  dagger  aimed  at  the  life  of  Don  Alvarez 
cut  the  complicated  knot  of  May  Leslie's  self-love. 

Don  Alvarez  recovered,  and  the  Belle  was  in  due 
time  the  reward  for  all  his  sufferings.  In  the  con- 
flict of  political  factions  in  Spain,  though  the  star 
of  Don  Carlos  has  not  regained  the  ascendant,  the 
personal  interests  and  fortune  of  Don  Alvarez,  one 
of  his  most  loyal  partisans,  rose  to  prosperity  by 
circumstances  out  of  the  scope  of  this  narrative. 
The  name  of  May  Leslie  has  ceased  to  exist.  She 
is  one  of  the  most  admired  wives  of  Madrid,  the 
wife  of  Don  Alvarez,  and  the  mother  of  young 
Hidalgos.  On  the  same  day  that  the  English 
Belle  and  Castilian  cavalier,  both  Catholics,  were 
wed  in  the  cathedral  of  Oporto,  Mrs.  Lumley  was 
married  in  the  English  chapel  to  Mr.  Forsyth  the 
hermit  of  the  Foz. 

Here  ends,  or  should  end,  my  story ;  but  where  is 
Mr.  Stubbs?  Miss  Leslie's  marriage  did  not  take 
place  till  several  months  had  passed  after  the  attack 
on  Don  Alvarez  ;  but  the  positive  fact  of  her 
engagement  became  known  to  Mr.  Stubbs  about 
two  months  after  the  date  of  that  alarm.  Mrs. 
Leslie  communicated  the  cruel  tidings  on  the 
dOth  of  November,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  after- 
wards a  i*emarkable  catastrophe  befell  the  discon- 
solate Stubbs.  He  was  hurrying  in  exceeding 
perturbation  of  mind  over  the  Pontoon  Bridge  that 
connected  Oporto  with  Villa  Nova.  He  had  got 
half  way  across  the  bridge  when  he  suddenly 
paused,  dubious  whether  he  should  proceed  and 
visit  his  wine-lodge,  or  then  and  thence  throw 
himself  into  the  river.  The  latter  was  a  fearful 
alternative  :  but  the  gloom  and  wildness  of  the 
weather  suiting  the  gloomy  habit  of  his  soul,  rather 
encouraged  him  to  take  the  plunge.  The  flood- 
gates of  heaven  had  opened  in  Spain  :  down  came 
the  melted  snows  of  the  Spanish  mountains  in  a 
gigantic  current  that  broke  the  banks  of  the  Douro, 
and  then  carried  away  portions  of  the  soil  from  the 
Upper  Douro,  and  so  raving  along  in  muddy  haste 
it  reached  Oporto,  where  it  snapped  the  chain  of 
the  bridge ;  when  away  went  the  boats,  some  to 
the  Arsenal,  and  some  over  the  Bar.  Three  or  four 


men,  besides  Mr.  Stubbs,  were  on  the  bridge  at 
the  moment  that  the  crash  of  the  current  let  the 
boats  loose  with  their  several  superstractuRs  of 
plank  and  railing,  white  and  red  :  those  men  found 
themselves  suddenly  carried  down  over  the  lower 
part  of  Villa  Nova,  for  that  was  submeiged  in  s 
moment — and  then,  across,  down  to  the  Arsenal, 
where  their  truant  fragment  of  a  bridge  drifted 
ashore,  and  they  were  quit  for  their  fears,  after  a 
compulsory  water-trip  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half. 
But  a  ungle  boat,  with  its  cover  and  its  fore  and 
aft  fence  of  railings,  the  central  boat  in  which  Mr. 
Stubbs  was  contemplating  suicide,  settled  his  donbt, 
by  detaching  itself  from  the  rest  and  lannching 
itself  with  Mr.  Stubbs  into  the  stream. 

*'  Perfidioos  bark,  and  boilt  in  the  eclipse  !" 
It  bore  away  the  little  poet  to  his  extreme  astoD- 
ishment :  it  went  whirling,  eddying,  and  wavering 
hither  and  thither,  but  never  stopping — now  it 
seemed  inclined  to  land  him  at  Gaya ;  now  it  shot 
away  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Miragaya,  then 
fluctuated  between  Massarellos  and  Bi^dho^  then 
wavered  at  the  Arsenal,  then  darted  down  right 
for  the  Bar  as  if  determined  to  make  a  trannt- 
lantic  voyage  and  carry  him  back  to  his  wife  at 
New  York,  in  spite  of  his  remonstrances.  It  was 
an  awful  period  of  Mr.  Stubbs's  life.  HU  life ! 
No  gambler  in  his  senses  would  hare  staked 
a  new  crown  on  his  chance  of  safety  against, 
Portugal  and  the  Algarves.  Poor  Mr  Stnbbs !  as 
he  stood  on  the  verge  of  eternity,  like  some  ^elo^ 
tant  wretch  condemned  '^to  walk  the  plank,'' 
placed  as  it  were  on  a  lofty  stage  above  his 
whirling  boat  that  seemed  bound  for  the  Atlantic, 
if  it  could  escape  swamping  among  the  rocks  and 
quicksands  of  the  Bar,  did  he  think  of  all  his  sins 
of  inconstancy  to  the  tender  sex  ?  Did  he  think 
of  all  the  maids  and  matrons  whom  his  oUy  tongne 
and  persuasive  verse  had  flattered  and  deceired, 
and  of  his  pretty  little  virago  spouse  in  America 
and  repudiated  marriage-bonds,  faithless  as  th: 
bonds  of  Mississippi  ?  He  did,  he  did  ;  and  he  wa> 
in  an  agony  of  contrition,  when  his  runaway 
wooden  hippopotamus  halted  plump  upon  the 
Cabedello  and  jerked  him  off  upon  the  sands,  when 
he  executed  a  somerset  that  would  hare  woo 
applause  for  the  clown  at  Astley's.  He  gasped ; 
he  grasped  the  sands  which  seemed  to  melt  in  his 
fingers ;  the  muddy  salt  waves  pursued  and  almost 
choked  him ;  he  lifted  up  his  head  in  angnish ; 
he  recovered  hb  breath,  and  got  upon  his  legs. 
and  ran  as  fast  as  soft  wet  sands  allowed,  for  be 
seemed  sinking  at  every  step ;  but  at  last  he  p: 
to  firmer  ground,  and  stood  safe,  just  below  a  I 
well-known  landmark,  the  gray,  smooth  stoo^ 
of  the  Cabedello,  where,  at  many  a  joyous  picnic 
he  had  triumphed  in  the  smiles  of  May  L«''^' 
and,  inspired  by  champagne,  made  verses  to  her 
eyes. 

But  here  he  was  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  li^W' 
and  had  a  full  hour's  leisure  to  return  thanks  i<^^ 
his  escape,  and  to  rest,  before  the  tide  turned,  and 
some  boatmen  from  the  Foz  ventured  off  ^^ 
brought  him  across.  Mr.  Forsyth,  the  only  Ed?* 
lishman  that  lingered  there,  received  him  at  k* 
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house,  where  the  excellent  cookery  of  his  friend, 
Manoel  Gomez,  and  some  choice  beyeiage,  half  as 
old  as  himself,  speedily  restored  to  Mr.  Stubbs 
the  phUosophic  temper  that  made  him  consent  to 
live  and  to  endure 

The  heartache,  and  the  thonsand  natoral  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to. 

His  affairs  calling  him  to  England,  and  his 
wife  calling  him  to  New  York,  he  embarked  for 
Liverpool  in  about  three  weeks  after  his  last 
adventure,  and  the  sailing  vessel  in  which  he  was 
a  passenger  was  pitching  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  on 
the  25th  of  December,  a  festival  on  which  he  had 
for  several  successive  years  of  his  jolly  bachelor- 
hood been  a  guest  at  the  table  of  Mr.  Leslie.  This 
recollection  awakening  all  his'  tenderness,  com- 
pelled him,  in  spite  of  the  inconstancy  of  the  young 
May  Moon,  to  address  to  her  a  farewell  lyric, 
which  he  forwarded  to  Oporto  by  the  first  packet. 
Somehow  or  other  a  copy  of  the  poem  got  to  New 
York  before  the  poet ;  and  it  is  said,  that  on  his 
arrival  there,  the  first  salute  that  he  received  from 
his  little  wife  was  not  the  kiss  of  peace,  but  a 
salute  from  her  open  palm,  administered  with  such 
conjugal  good-will  that  it  made  one  of  his  cheeks 
blush  scarlet  for  his  Christmas  carol.  Like  the 
horse-dealer,  who,  when  he  was  warranting  a  filly 
''free  from  vice  and  quiet  in  harness,*'  received 
from  her  a  kick  which  made  him  swallow  his 
front  teeth,  Mr.  Stubbs,  while  yet  tingling  with 
the  smart  of  his  young  Xantippe's  palmy  greeting, 
exclaimed,  "  Pretty  little  playful  creature  ! " 

We  subjoin  the  immortal  verses  which  procured 
for  Mr.  Stubbs  so  warm  a  testimony  of  his  wife's 
estimate  of  its  merits,  and  of  her  correct  notion  of 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  heroic  motto, 
Paltnam  qui  meruit  ferat.  It  was  Mr.  Stubbs's 
first  and  last 

SEA  LYRIC. 

A  Christinas  day  on  Biscay's  Bay, 
Is  sorry  cheer,  May  Leslie ! 


A  roaring  breeze  and  raging  seas, 
Are  musio  drear,  May  L^lie  I 

Oar  moaning  bark,  like  Noah's  ark. 

Is  all  alone,  May  Leslie  ! 
The  waste  of  surge  to  ocean's  verge. 

Is  all  onr  own.  May  Leslie  ! 

Skies,  sea,  and  wind  were  fair  and  kind 
Bat  yesterday,  May  Leslie  ! 

But  now  astray  they  force  our  way 
On  Biscay's  Bay,  May  Leslie  ! 

The  sea  and  wind  are  like  thy  mind, 

A  fickle  pair,  May  Leslie  ! 
The  changing  skies  are  like  thine  eyes, 

So  false  and  fair,  May  Leslie  ! 

Within  Oporto's  orange  shades. 
And  citron  bowers,  May  Leslie  ! 

Are  maids  of  beauty  dark,  and  maids 
As  fair  as  flowers.  May  Leslie  ! 

And  one  there  is  above  them  all 
With  charms  endowed.  May  Leslie  ! 

A  maiden  dark,  and  fair,  and  tall. 
Of  spirit  proud,  May  Leslie  ! 

Her  eyes  are  as  the  lightning  bright, 
In  arrowy  freaks.  May  Leslie, 

Enkindling  blushes  with  their  light 
On  her  own  cheeks.  May  Leslie  ! 

And  then  the  magic  of  her  smile, 
That  smile  of  smiles.  May  Leslie  ! 

.  Which  still  invites  and  still  delights, 
And  still  beguiles.  May  Leslie  I 

Though  far  away  from  sunny  shores 
And  sunnier  eyes,  May  Leslie  ! 

I  toss  where  angry  ocean  roars 
To  blackening  skies.  May  Leslie  ! 

That  stately  form,  in  every  charm 
Of  perfect  grace,  May  Leslie  I  -■ 

Before  me  glitters  through  the  storm  ! 
I  see  her  face.  May  Leslie  ! 

But  mark,  the  gale  has  ceased  to  rail ; 

The  wind  has  veered,  May  Leslie  ! 
Our  bark  so  gay  now  knows  her  way, 

North-westward  steer'd,  May  Leslie  ! 

I  flll  the  glass,  a  health  to  pass, 
Though  far  at  sea.  May  Leslie ! 

A  health  to  Porto's  fairest  Lass, 
And  that's  to  Thee,  May  Leslie ! 


THE  FAIRY  LADYE'S  LOVE.     A  LEGEND  OF  BRITTANY. 
BY  MRS.  ACTON  TINDAL. 


A  Faibt  Ladtb  loved  a  Knight, 

Renown'd  for  valour,  grace,  and  might. 

Sprung  from  a  line  of  nobles  true, 

An  ancient  house  of  old  Bayeux. 

Upon  that  beauteous  Ladye's  face. 

Tune  left  no  footprint,  line,  or  trace; 

She  watch'd  the  Knight  in  eastern  lands, 

Inrisible  'mid  bolts  and  brands. 

And  o'er  her  human  gallant's  head 

The  Egis  of  the  Fairy  spread. 

When  the  toss'd  pilot  on  the  main, 

Essay'd  with  helm  and  sail  in  vain, 

It  matter'd  not  if  Tocks  were  there, 

If  quicksands  spread  their  treacherous  snare. 

If  Scylla  and  Charybdis'  jaws 

Were  open'd  for  the  reeling  bark. 
She  trampled  on  the  Ocean's  laws, 

(As  o'er  the  Deluge  swept  the  Ark;) 
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She  bore  the  groaning  vessel  through 
To  waters  sunlit,  still  and  blue. 
For  love  of  him,  who  on  the  deck 
Awaited  the  impending  wreck. 

Invisible  as  yet  was  she. 
But  to  his  deep  heart,  secretly. 
She  told  the  mighty  love  that  made. 
Her  Fairy  Being  grief  and  shade. 
It  lay  upon  her  like  a  spell, 

And  bound  her  to  a  dying  race, 
And  lured  her  beam-like  soul  to  dwell. 

Upon  a  troubled  resting-place  : 
Deaden'd  her  heart  with  doubts  and  fears. 
Taught  her  the  bitterness  of  tears. 
And,  what  she  ne'er  was  form'd  to  know. 
Our  human  helplessness  and  wo. 

But  proudly  did  the  young  Knight  hear, 
The  tale  she  whisper'd  in  his  ear. 
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And  loved  her  whom  he  ne'er  had  seen. 
Who  in  the  fight  his  shield  had  been, 

His  pilot  on  the  sea; 
And  promised  constancy  and  tmth 
To  her,  endow'd  with  changeless  yoath, 

And  immortality  I 
Scarce  from  his  lips  the  words  had  pass'd, 
When  roond  him  was  a  brightness  cast, 
And  in  the  midst  the  Fairy  stood, 
Resplendent  in  the  womanhood 

She  clad  herself  for  him. 
Her  tresses  were  like  beams  of  gold, 
Encircled  by  an  aznre  fold ; 

In  every  beauteous  limb 
The  Fairy  with  the  mortal  blent; 
And  each  best  brightest  charm  was  lent 
To  the  new  form  the  Fairy  took, 
To  meet  her  lorer^s  first  fond  look. 

^I  haye  left  the  rosy  chambers, 

Far  beyond  the  wilds  of  sea; 
Human  grief,  and  pain,  and  labours, 

I  have  known  for  lore  of  thee  ! 
/  who  sat  upon  the  rainbow. 

That  above  the  cataract  gleams, 
light,  and  bright,  and  like  a  halo. 

On  a  lotos  rode  the  streams  : 
On  my  track  the  breezes  follow. 

That  awake  the  flowers  of  spring; 
I  went  forth  to  meet  the  swallow. 

And  bear  up  his  weary  wing  : 
To  my  car  of  rosy  petals, 

Hamess'd  by  a  spider's  thread, 
Gleaming  like  the  precious  metals, 

Dragon-flies  before  me  sped. 
And  the  warbling  of  the  song-bird. 

And  the  buzzing  of  the  bee. 
The  aspen  by  the  breezes  stirr'd, 

All  were  minstrelsy  to  me  1 
Every  race  and  form  of  creature, 

Wing'd,  or  flnn'd,  or  footed,  knows, 
'Twas  my  task  to  bring  their  pleasure, 

And  the  solace  for  their  woes. 
I  have  sacrificed  these  powers, 

I  have  left  my  Fairy  Race  : 
Others  now  shall  dew  the  flowers. 

Wreathe  their  sprays  with  matchless  grace. 
To  a  mortal  I  have  bound  me, 

Who  will  change,  and  fibde,  and  die  : 
Mortal  coil  I've  put  upon  me, 

But  to  please  thy  human  eye. 
I  shall  love  thee  ages  after 

Thou  to  mother-dust  hast  tum'd. 
When  the  earth,  and  air,  and  water. 

Have  reclaimed  the  heart  that  burned. 
I  shall  trace  thee  in  the  grasses 

That  will  grow  around  thy  tomb; 
And  in  every  wind  that  passes 

In  the  stilly  hours  of  gloom  ! 
But  one  word,  my  Knight,  must  never 

Pass  the  lips  I  love  so  well  1 
Every  tie  that  word  will  sever : 

It  must  be  my  parting  kneU. 
While  I  speak,  through  all  my  being 

Thrills  a  dead  and  chilling  pain. 
It  would  seem  to  kill  each  feeling, 

And  dissolve  my  heart  to  rain. 
It  is  Death  I  oh  !  never  utter 

That  dread  word, my  spirit's  bane; 
All  things  round  me  seem  to  mutter. 

Death  is  certain — Love  is  vain  ! " 

And  o'er  the  Fairy  Ladye's  fkce 
A  mortal's  tears  their  passage  trace; 


But  soon  he  kiss'd  those  drops  away. 
And  swore  no  tongue  should  ever  say 
That  word  of  import  dread  and  struge. 
Of  fallen  nature's  last  sad  change. 
The  Ladye  meekly  bore  the  wo 
All  dwellers  upon  earth  must  know; 
Nor  panted  for  the  wondroos  bliss. 
The  sparkling  lightsome  happiness 

Her  Fairy  kindred  knew ; 
Bui  as  a  fond  and  loving  wife. 
Around  the  doll  provincial  life, 

A  thousand  charms  she  threw. 
And,  like  some  beauteous  twining  flower, 
Seem'd  she  around  the  hold  and  bower 
A  rosy  light  and  glow  to  fling; 
And  as  the  wild  bird's  warbling. 
Were  the  sweet  snatches  that  she  sung 
The  halls  and  woodland  paths  among; 
But  ever  when  she  past  a  tomb, 

A  chill  through  all  her  pulses  went; 
Annihilating  seem'd  the  gloom 

The  thought  of  dissolution  sent. 
Then  looking  up  into  his  eyes. 

With  the  deep  earnest  gaze  of  love. 
She  said,  **  My  soul  within  me  dies. 

To  think  thou  e'er  shonld'st  pass  aboTe, 
And  leave  me  here  to  know  that  sorrow 
Which  spares  no  hope  to  greet  the  morrow. 
Oh  !  it  is  madness  thus  to  fiing 

Our  all  of  joy  upon  one  die. 
Round  one  fond  hope  to  writhe  and  cling 

With  all  life's  desperate  energy. 
But  I  have  done  this,  oh  !  my  lover. 
Nor  thought,  nor  joy  have  I  for  other." 

Years  past  away— he  still  was  tme. 
The  awful  word  was  never  said — 
And  from  her  lustrous  eyes  of  blue 

A  happier,  calmer  light  was  shed. 
Yet  one  sad  day  the  spell  was  broken. 
The  word  of  dread  and  doom  was  spoken. 
Sudden  and  careless  was  tiie  deed, 
'Twas  done  without  design  or  heed; 
But  soon  as  from  his  lips  it  went, 
Her  fate  was  seal'd — ^the  dart  was  sent. 
She  faded  stilly  from  his  sight, 
Like  shadows  on  a  moonlight  night; 
Each  hue  grew  fainter  in  her  ftce — 
Transparent,  scarce  she  seem'd  to  trace 
An  outline  'gainst  the  summer  sky, 
And  as  a  spirit  she  past  by. 
No  angry  word  the  Fairy  spoke. 
No  cry  burst  when  her  fond  heart  broke; 
She  cast  one  look  of  wild  regret. 
Where  love  and  piteous  anguish  met, 
And  dumb  surprise,  and  dread  dismay. 
To  see  the  hand  she  cherish'd  slay 
Her  one  sole  hope,  her  spirit's  stay. 

'Tis  long  since  pass'd  from  human  sight 
The  gentle  Fay  who  loved  the  Knight, 
For  ages  he  in  peace  hath  laid 
Beneath  the  altar's  holy  shade : 
A  thousand  suns  have  ta'en  the  hue 

Of  the  broad  banner  that  he  bore; 
The  idle  rust  hath  eaten  through 

The  baldrick  and  the  helm  he  wore. 
But  still  at  eve  the  peasants  say 
They  hear  the  mourning  of  the  Fay ; 
And  still  when  o'er  the  waking  earth 
Glisten  the  dews  of  morning's  birth. 
The  burden  of  her  wail  is  heard 
Amid  the  matins  of  the  bird  ; 
'Tis  "  Death,"  yet  **  Death"  the  Fairy  callf , 
Hovering  around  the  ruin'd  Walls. 
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If  these  Lectures  deseire  half  the  commendation 
which  Dr.  Chalmers  has  bestowed  on  them  in  his 
recommendatory  preface,  every  one  who  desires 
the  dissemination  of  pure  moral  views  and  sound 
literature,  must  be  glad  to  see  them  detached  from 
the  body  of  Dr.  Brown's  Philosophical  Works,  and 
given  to  the  world  in  the  cheap  and  popular 
form  which  facilitates  their  entrance  into  the 
humblest  library  and  the  most  obscure  reading 
circle.  Except  to  students  of  moral  science, 
the  Ethical  Lectures  of  Dr.  Brown,  from  being 
regarded  as  part  and  parcel  of  his  investigations 
and  views  on  Mental  Philosophy,  are  comparatively 
little  known ;  though,  in  point  of  fact,  his  inquiries 
and  elucidations  of  what  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  sciences,  are  written  in  a  style 
which  need  not  have  alarmed  the  reader,  the  most 
diffident  of  his  own  capacity  to  follow  subtle 
trains  of  reasoning,  or  of  nice  analysis.  No 
severe  task  is  imposed  on  his  untutored  or  untried 
power  of  following  close  and  intricate  processes 
of  reasoning;  while  the  practical  details  in  Brown's 
code  of  moral  duties  and  virtues,  are  written  in  as 
simple  and  popular  a  style  as  the  details  of  Paley, 
though  with  a  more  flowing  eloquence  and  much 
greater  scope  of  vivid  and  poetical  illustration. 
"  When,"  to  borrow  the  words  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  "he 
passes  f^m  the  elementary  questions  in  morals,  to 
the  description  and  detail  of  the  particular  virtues, 
he  very  much  drops  the  analyst ;  and,  instead  of  a 
laborious  and  severe  scrutiny  into  first  principles, 
sets  before  his  readers  the  most  beautiful  sketches 
and  representations  of  character."  Dr.  Chal- 
mers alleges  a  farther  reason  or  apology  for 
this  passing  from  the  severely  philosophical  to 
the  popular,  which,  though  it  could  not  have 
been  contemplated  by  Dr.  Brown,  has  inci- 
dentally fitted  for  the  widest  diffusion  a  body  of 
£thical  Lectures,  originally  addressed  to  a  limited 
number  of  students.  The  cause  which  has 
produced  the  happy  effect  we  have  noticed,  is 
thus  stated  in  the  preface  :  — "  Over  and  above 
the  strict  philosophy  of  the  subject,  there  is  in  it 
a  high  practical  importance,  possessing  in  itself 
the  most  urgent  claims  on  the  attention  of  the 
Professor,  [of  Moral  Philosophy,]  and  making  it 
indeed  an  imperative  duty  that  he  should  pass 
onward  from  the  laws,  whether  of  human  erudi- 
tion or  thought,  to  the  lessons  and  the  obligations  of 
human  virtue.  There  was,  besides,  a  great  temp- 
tation —  were  it  for  nothing  else  than  the  relief 
and  relaxation  of  his  students,  after  the  fatigue 
of  those  arduous  speculations  through  which  he 
had  before  conducted  them — that  he  should  regale 
both  himself  and  them,  by  setting  forth  in  per- 
spective the  grace  and  loveliness  of  those  virtues 
the  principle  of  which  he  had  just  been  labour- 
ing to  explore.  Let  us  not  wonder,  then,  that 
the  philosophical  savant  should,  on  such  occasions. 


have  become  the  rhetorician  or  the  monitor ;  and^ 
indeed,  we  should  have  held  it  an  unpardonable 
defect,  had  he  not  felt  the  impulse  to  communi-' 
cate  of  his  own  enthusiasm  for  the  beautiful 
and  the  good,  to  the  youth  who  sat  before  him. 
They  who  personally  knew  him  will  at  once  re- 
cognise, in  some  of  the  representations  which  are 
here  given,  a  picture  of  that  very  gentleness  and 
refinement  by  which  himself  was  characterized. 
It  is  this  mixture  of  the  more  popular  and  engag- 
ing with  things  of  abstruser  quality  which,  in  our 
opinion,  makes  it  so  advisable  that  these  Lectures 
should  be  given  to  the  world  in  the  form  of  a  sepa- 
rate publication." 

By  the  help  of  Dr.  Chalmers  we  have,  we  think, 
made  out  our  first  position,  namely,  the  ad- 
aptation of  a  work  which  might  be  imagined 
wholly  given  up  to  elementary  and  abstruse  phi- 
losophical inquu'ies  and  views,  to  the  dissemina- 
tion of  the  knowledge  of  those  principles  of  duty 
and  conduct,  the  earnest  investigation  of  which  is 
the  paramount  duty  and  interest  of  every  thinking 
being.  Dr.  Chalmers  does  not,  indeed,  affirm 
that  the  Ethical  Lectures  of  Dr. '  Brown,  any 
more  than  the  writings  of  any  other  uninspired 
man,  present  either  a  perfect  theory  of  virtue,  or  a 
perfect  directory  of  conduct.  Such  a  work  still 
is,  and  he  imagines  must,  in  our  present  state, 
ever  remain  a  desideratum.  But  even  an  approxi- 
mation to  a  perfect  text-book,  or  to  one  standard 
work  upon  Ethical  Science,  is  no  small  achieve- 
ment; and  this  is  found  by  him  in  Brown's 
Lectures,  when  he  describes  them  as  "  A  body 
of  sound  principle,  ably  and  eloquently  advocat- 
ed ;"  and  ''  having  an  immeasurable  superiority 
over  all  the  merely  human  systems  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy, or  those  where  the  science  is  treated  apart 
from  revelation,  which  he  is  acquainted  with." 
Particular  proofs  of  this  superiority  we  shall 
point  out  as  the  discussions  arise  upon  which 
they  bear. 

There  is  another  advantage  which  general  readers 
may  obtain  from  the  perusal  of  these  Lectures  : — 
Either  for  the  exposition  or  the  refutation  of  parti- 
cular theories  and  views.  Dr.  Brown  has,  with  great 
clearness  and  perfect  candour,  stated  the  doctrinesof 
every  eminent  philosopher,  every  founder  of  a  school, 
ancient  or  modem,  who  has  treated  of  the  science  of 
Ethics.  From  Epicurus  and  Zeno,  to  Paley,  Hume, 
and  Smith,  he  includes  them  all.  Of  the  twenty- 
eight  Lectures,  seven  are  entirely  devoted  to  this 
important  branch  of  a  course  of  Ethics.  On  this 
head.  Dr.  Chalmers  remarks,  after  an  assurance  to 
Dr.  Brown's  philosophical  admirers,  that  the  "best 
and  highest  theologians"  agree  with  him  as  to 
what  is  the  primary  fountain-head  of  morality, — 
"And  there  is  another  most  important  coinci- 
dence between  the  ethical  views  of  Dr.  Brown  and 
what  is  conceived  by  the  ablest  expounders  of 


♦  Lectures  on  Ethics,  by  Thomas  Brcvu,  M.D.,  late  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  rniverpity  of  Edinburgh ;  with 
a  Preface  bv  ThomaB  Chalmers,  D.D.  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Free  Church  College,  Edinhurgh.  Poet  octaTo. 
Pp.  524.    I^nbui^h:  William  Tait.    London:  Simpkin, MaxshalJ,  &  Co. 
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Christian  truth  to  be  orthodox  in  theology.  We 
esteem  it  to  be  one  of  his  most  successful  achieve- 
ments, the  utter  demolition  which  he  has  eflPected 
of  the  Selfish  System  of  Morals  ;  in  which  cate- 
gory is  included  the  Moral  Philosophy  of  Dr. 
Paley,  as  being  but  an  enlargement  of  the  Selfish 
System :  the  one,  properly  so  called,  making  the 
essence  of  virtue  to  lie  in  the  pursuit  of  our  own 
good  in  time  ;  and  the  other,  s^  in  the  pursuit  of 
our  own  good,  but  of  our  good  in  eternity.  The 
principle  which  most  avails  him  in  the  work  of 
refutation,  is  that  for  which  the  world  was  first 
indebted  to  Bishop  Butler,  in  one  of  his  Fifteen 
Sermons,  which,  taken  all  in  all,  form  a  most  in- 
valuable repertory  of  sound  ethical  doctrine, 
whether  as  grounded  on  the  lessons  of  strictly 
moral  science,  or  on  the  admirable  and  original 
views  presented  by  their  author,  of  man's  moral 
constitution." 

But,  once  for  all,  we  refer  to  the  eloquent 
preface, — in  which  Dr.  Chalmers  gives  a  general 
view  of  the  nature  and  value  of  the  work, — and 
proceed  to  the  grateful  task  of  introducing  to  our 
readers  what  has  hitherto  been,  in  a  great  measure, 
*^  a  sealed  book,"  though  it  is  one  not  only  worthy 
of  all  acceptation,  on  the  highest  grounds,  but  one 
admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  has 
been  given  to  the  public  in  its  new  shape. 

The  opening  Lectures  treat  of  the  first  principles 
of  the  science,  or  of  *'  our  notions  of  virtue,"  and 
embody  Dr.  Brown's  own  views  of  the  origin  of 
morality,  obligation,  merit.  They  also  contain  nearly 
all  that  is  given  in  the  work  of  the  metaphysics  of 
moral  philosophy.  But  the  chain  of  reasoning 
which  unfolds  the  nature  and  source  of  our  primary 
moral  notions,  whether  of  the  excellence  or  delin- 
quency of  particular  actions,  must  be  followed 
link  by  link  by  those  who  would  clearly  see  their 
way  through  the  investigations  which  follow,  and 
who  would  start  fairly,  by  at  once  getting  rid  of 
prevailing  misconceptions.  This  preliminary  part, 
therefore,  of  Dr.  Brown  s  treatise,  we  leave  to  the 
diligent  and  careful  reader,  giving  merely  an  out- 
line and  example  of  his  happy  manner  of  illustrat- 
ing and  simplifying  difficult  questions.  He  is 
showing  how  the  same  action  may  afiect  us  very 
differently  in  different  conditions  of  feeling  or  cir- 
cumstances, and  says,— 

The  action  may  seem  to  as  worthy  of  blame  rather 
than  of  praise,  or  scarcely  be  worthy  of  praise  at  all,  or 
worthy  of  still  higher  admiration ;  hat  the  difference 
arises  from  the  change  of  circamstances  sapposed,  not 
from  any  necessary  difference  in  the  principle  of  oar 
moral  judgments.  In  this  way,  by  imagining  some 
other  agent  with  different  views,  or  in  different  circum- 
stances, and  in  this  way  only,  I  conceive,  we  learn  to 
consider  actions  separately  fiN>m  the  particular  agent, 
and  to  regard  the  morality  of  the  one  as  distinct  from 
the  merit  of  the  other ;  when,  in  truth,  the  action  which 
we  choose  to  denominate  the  same,  is,  as  a  moral  object, 
completely  different. 

If  we  were  present  when  any  one,  unacquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  different  lenses  of  the  optician,  looked 
at  any  small  animal  through  a  magnifier,  or  a  multiplier, 
in  a  piece  of  plain  coloured  glass,  we  should  never  think 
of  blaming  his  sense  of  vision  as  imperfect,  though  he 
were  seriously  to  believe  that  the  animal  at  which  he 
looked  was  much  larger  than  it  is,  or  was  not  one 
merely,  but  fifty,  or  was  blue  not  white.  If,  however, 
we  were  to  conceive  others,  or  the  same  individual  him- 


self, to  look  at  the  same  object  withoat  the  medium 
interposed,  and  to  form  the  same  opinion,  we  should 
then  unquestionably  ascribe  to  their  vision  what  we 
before  ascribed  to  the  mere  lens  interposed ;  and,  if  we 
conceived  our  own  sight  to  be  perfect,  we  could  not  but 
conceive  theirs  to  be  imperfect-  It  is  precisely  the 
same  in  that  distinction  of  the  virtue  of  an  action  and 
the  virtue  of  the  agent,  which  has  produced  so  much 
confusion  in  the  theory  of  morals.  We  conceive,  in  the 
one  case,  the  moral  vision  of  the  agent  with  the  lec^ 
interposed,  in  the  other  case  without  the  lens ;  and  we 
make  in  the  one  case  an  allowance  which  we  cannot 
make  in  the  other.  But  still  I  must  repeat,  that  iu 
making  this  very  allowance,  it  is  only  on  account  of  the 
difference  of  circumstances  that  we  make  it,  and  that 
we  cannot  justly  extend  the  difference  from  the  mere 
medium  to  the  living  principle  on  which  moral  vision 
depends. 

The  emotions,  or  rather  "notions"  of  virtue, 
morality,  obligation,  merit,  are  traced  by  Dr. 
Brown  to  one  simple  condition  of  the  mind,  which 
is  "  a  feeling  of  vivid  approval  of  the  frame  of  the 
mind  of  the  agent,  which  arises  on  the  contempla- 
tion of  certain  actions,  and  the  capacity  of  which 
is  as  truly  essential  to  our  mental  constitution  as 
the  capacity  of  sensation,  memory,  reason,  or  any 
of  the  other  feelings  of  which  the  mind  is  suscep- 
tible." But  we  cannot  more  satisfactorily  exhibit 
Dr.  Brown's  theory  of  "Moral  Approbation,'' 
than  in  the  words  of  the  retrospect  of  his  specula- 
tion on  a  doctrine  on  which  he  bases  so  mach.  He 
says, — 

It  may  be  of  advantage,  therefore,  to  take  a  short 
retrospect  of  our  originad  speculation.  In  sarveyisg 
either  our  own  conduct,  or  the  conduct  of  others,  we  do 
not  regard  the  actions  that  come  under  our  review  a« 
merely  usefiil  or  hurtfiil,  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
regard  inanimate  things,  or  parts  even  of  our  liriog 
mental  constitution,  that  are  independent  of  oar  will. 
There  is  a  peculiar  set  of  emotions,  to  which  the  actions 
of  voluntary  agents  in  certain  circumstances  give  rise, 
that  are  the  source  of  our  moral  sentiments,  or  rather 
which  are  themselves  our  moral  sentiments,  when  con- 
sidered in  reference  to  the  actions  that  excite  them. 
To  these  emotions  we  give  the  name  of  moral  approba- 
tion or  moral  disapprobation;  feelings  that  are  of  various 
degrees  of  vividness  as  the  actions  which  we  eoosidcr 
are  various.  The  single  principle  on  which  these 
feelings  depend,  is  the  source  of  all  our  moral  notions; 
one  feeling  of  approbation,  as  variously  regarded  ta 
time,  being  all  which  is  truly  meant  when  we  speak  of 
moral  obligation,  virtue,  merit,  that,  in  the  works  of 
ethical  writers,  are  commonly  treated  as  objects  «€ 
distinct  inquiry;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  the  distinct 
inquiries  to  which  they  have  led,  and  the  vain  attempts  to 
discover  essential  differences  where  none  tmly  exist,  have 
occasioned  so  much  confusion  of  thought  and  verbal 
tautology  as  to  throw  a  sort  of  darkness  on  morality 
itself.  Instead,  then,  of  inquiring  first,  what  it  is 
which  constitutes  virtue,  and  then  what  it  is  whidi 
constitutes  merit,  and  then  what  it  is  which  eoasti- 
tutes  our  moral  obligation  to  do  what  we  have  seen 
to  be  right  and  meritorious,  we  found  that  one  inquiry 
alone  was  necessary — what  actions  excite  in  ns,  when 
contemplated,  a  certain  vivid  feeling — sinee  this  ap- 
proving sentiment  alone,  in  its  various  references,  is  adi 
which  we  seek  in  these  different  verbal  inquiries.  If  a 
particular  action  be  meditated  by  us,  and  we  feel,  on 
considering  it,  that  it  is  one  of  those  which,  if  pefformcd 
by  us,  will  be  followed  in  oar  own  mind  by  the  painful 
feeling  of  self-reproach,  and  in  the  minds  of  others  by 
similar  disapprobation ;  if  a  different  action  be  medi- 
tated by  us,  and  we  feel  that  our  performance  of  it 
would  be  followed  in  our  own  mind  and  the  minds  of 
others  by  an  opposite  emotion  of  approbation,  this  view 
of  the  moral  emotions  that  are  conseqneaoes  of  ike 
actions  is  that  which  I  consider  as  fbrmiog  wlat  is 
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termed  moral  obligation,  the  moral  inducement  which 
we  feel  to  the  i>prformance  of  certain  actions,  or  to 
abstinence  from  certain  other  actions.  We  are  virtaons 
if  we  act  in  conformity  with  this  Tiew  of  moral  obliga- 
tion ;  we  are  yicious  if  we  act  in  opposition  to  it ;  virtu- 
ous and  yicious  meaning  nothing  more  than  the  inten- 
tional performance  of  actions  that  excite,  when  con- 
templated, the  moral  emotions.  Our  action,  in  the  one 
case,  we  term  morally  right,  in  the  other  case  morally 
wrong;  right  and  wrong,  like  virtue  and  vice, being 
only  words  that  express  briefly  the  actions  which  are 
attended  with  the  feeling  of  moral  approbation  in  the 
one  case,  of  moral  disapprobation  in  the  other  case. 
When  we  speak  of  the  merit  of  any  one,  or  of  his 
demerit,  we  do  not  suppose  any  thing  to  be  added  to 
the  virtue  or  vice ;  we  only  express,  in  other  words,  the 
fact,  that  he  has  performed  the  action  which  it  was 
virtuous  or  vicious  to  perform ;  the  action  which,  as 
contemplated  by  us,  excites  our  approval,  or  the  emotion 
that  is  opposite  to  that  of  approval.  Moral  obligation, 
virtue,  vice,  right,  wrong,  merit,  demerit,  and  whatever 
other  words  may  be  synonymous  with  these,  all  denote 
then,  as  you  perceive,  relations  to  one  simple  feeling  of 
the  mind  ;  the  distinctive  sentiment  of  moral  approba- 
tion or  disapprobation,  which  arises  on  the  contempla- 
tion of  certain  actions ;  and  which  seems  itself  to  be 
various,  only  because  the  action  of  which  we  speak  or 
think,  meditated,  willed,  or  already  performed,  is  vari- 
oasly  regarded  by  us,  in  time,  as  future,  present,  past. 
There  are,  in  short,  certain  actions  which  cannot  be 
contemplated  without  the  instant  feeling  of  approval, 
and  which  may  therefore  be  denominated  morally  right. 
To  feel  this  character  of  approvableness  in  an  action 
'which  we  have  not  yet  performed,  and  are  only  meditat- 
ing on  it  as  future,  is  to  feel  the  moral  obligation  or 
moral  inducement  to  perform  it.  When  we  think  of  the 
action  in  the  moment  of  volition,  we  term  the  voluntary 
performance  of  it  virtue ;  when  we  think  of  the  action 
as  already  performed,  we  denominate  it  merit ;  in  all 
wliich  cases,  if  we  analyze  our  moral  sentiment,  we  can- 
not fail  to  discern,  that  it  is  one  constant  feeling  of 
moral  approval,  with  which  we  have  been  impressed, 
that  is  varied  only  by  the  difference  of  the  time  at  which 
we  regard  the  action  as  future,  immediate,  or  past. 

A  great  part  of  the  confusion  which  has  prevailed  in 
the  theory  of  morals,  has  arisen,  I  have  little  doubt, 
from  indistinctness  of  conception  with  respect  to  the 
identity  or  the  difference  of  these  moral  notions  of  obli- 
gation, virtue,  merit It  is  necessary  for 

general  peace,  even  though  no  other  relation  were  to  be 
considered,  that  there  should  be  some  great  rules  of 
conduct,  according  to  which  all  may  direct  their  actions 
in  one  harmonious  course  of  virtue ;  or  according  to 
which,  at  least,  in  any  partial  discord  of  the  actions  of 
individuals,  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  community  may 
be  harmoniously  directed,  in  checking  what  would  be 
generally  injurious,  and  furthering  what  would  be  gene- 
rally beneficial.  There  is,  therefore,  we  found,  such  an 
accordance  of  sentiment — of  sentiment  that  is  directed 
by  the  provident  benevolence  of  God  to  the  happiness 
of  all  who  live  in  the  great  social  communion  of  man- 
kind, even  when  the  individual,  acting  in  conformity 
with  the  sentiment,  has  no  thought  beyond  ilfB  sufferer 
whose  anguish  he  relieves,  or  the  friend  to  whose 
happiness  he  feels  it  more  than  happiness  to  contri- 
bnte,  or  the  preservation  of  his  own  interna]  char- 
acter of  moral  excellence,  in  cases  in  which  pain  is 
encountered  or  pleasure  sacrificed  with  no  other 
object  than  that  moral  excellence  itself.  Since  the 
world  was  created,  there  have  indeed  been  myriads 
of  human  beings  on  the  earth  ;  but  there  has  been  only 
one  God,  and  there  is  only  one  God.  There  is,  there- 
fore, only  one  great  voice  of  approbation  in  all  the 
myriads  of  mankind  ;  because  He,  the  great  approver 
and  the  great  former  of  our  moral  constitution,  is  one. 
We  may  refrain  ft*om  virtue ;  we  may  persecute  virtue  ; 
but,  though  our  actions  may  be  the  actions  of  hatred, 
there  is  a  silent  reverence  which  no  hatred  can  suppress. 
The  omnipresent  Judge  of  human  actions  speaks  in  the 
came  of  the  wicked  as  in  the  caase  of  the  good,  and  has 


made  it  impossible  for  us,  even  in  the  wildest  abuses  of 
our  power,  not  to  revere,  at  least  in  heart,  the  virtue 
which  he  has  honoured  with  his  love. 

Dr.  Chalmera  censures  Brown  for  not  more 
explicitly  assenting  to  the  doctrine  which  Butler 
has  named  **  The  Supremacy  of  Conscience ;  '*  but 
here  and  in  similar  passages  we  find  the  fullest 
recognition  of  this  doctrine. 

In  exposition  of  his  own  theory,  it  is  said,  in 
another  place,— 

All  our  moral  sentiments,  then,  of  obligation,  virtue, 
merit,  are  in  themselves,  as  we  have  seen,  nothing  more 
than  one  simple  feeling,  variously  referred  to  actions,  as 
future,  present,  or  past.  With  the  loss  of  the  suscepti- 
bility of  this  one  peculiar  species  of  emotion,  all  practi- 
cal morality  would  instantly  cease  :  for,  if  the  contem- 
plation of  actions  excited  in  ns  no  feeling  of  approval, 
no  foresight,  that,  by  omitting  to  perform  them,  we 
should  regard  ourselves,  and  others  would  regard  ns, 
with  abhorrence  or  contempt,  or  at  least  with  disappro- 
bation, it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  there  could 
be  any  moral  obligation  to  perform  certain  actions  and 
not  to  perform  certain  other  actions,  which  seamed  to 
us  morally  equal  and  indifferent. 

This  fragment  would  be  yet  more  incomplete  if 
we  wholly  omitted  the  practical  conclusions  which 
are  drawn  from  the  previous  speculation.  On  this 
head  it  is  remarked — 

We  have  now,  then,  examined  very  fully  the  great 
question,  as  to  the  distinctions  which  we  find  man  every 
where  to  have  made  of  actions,  as  morally  right  or 
wrong ;  and  I  trust,  for  the  sake  of  your  happiness  in 
life  at  least,  as  much  as  for  the  accuracy  of  your 
philosophy,  that  you  are  not  inclined  to  withhold  your 
logical  assent  fix>m  the  doctrine  of  the  moral  distinction 
of  vice  and  virtue  ;  a  doctrine  which  seems  to  me  to 
have  every  character  of  truth  as  a  faithful  picture 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  mind,  and  which  it  would 
therefore  be  as  erroneous  as  it  would  be  miserable  to 
deny. 

In  an  earlier  stage  of  the  investigation,  when 
discussing  the  limitations  to  the  universality  and 
omnipotence  of  the  great  moral  law  of  our  nature, 
the  soundness  of  the  logic  is,  if  possible,  surpassed 
by  the  glow  and  charm  of  sentiment  and  the 
beauty  of  illustration  with  which  the  subject  is 
invested.  One  of  the  limitations  to  the  univer- 
sality for  which  Brown  contends,  is  the  complex 
nature  of  certain  actions,  and  their  complex 
results.    On  this  point,  it  is  argued — 

Such  partial  views,  it  is  evident,  may  become  the 
views  of  a  whole  nation,  from  the  peculiar  circumstances 
in  which  the  nation  may  be  placed  as  to  other  nations, 
or  from  peculiarity  of  genenJ  institutions.  The  legal 
permission  of  theft  in  Sparta,  for  example,  may  seem  to 
us,  with  our  pacific  habits,  and  security  of  police,  an 
exception  to  that  moral  principle  of  disapprobation  for 
which  I  contend.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  theft, 
as  mere  theft, — or,  in  other  words,  as  a  mere  production 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  evil  by  one  individual  to  another 
individual,  —  if  it  never  had  been  considered  in  relation 
to  any  political  object,  would  in  Sparta  also  have  ex- 
cited disapprobation,  as  with  us.  As  a  mode  of  inuring 
to  habits  of  vigilance  a  warlike  people,  however,  it 
might  be  considered  in  a  very  different  light;  the  evil  of 
the  loss  of  property,  though  in  itself  an  evil  to  the  indi- 
vidual, even  in  a  country  in  which  differences  of  pro- 
perty were  so  slight,  being  nothing  in  this  estimate 
when  compared  with  the  more  important  national  acces- 
sion of  military  virtue.  And,  indeed,  the  reason  of  the 
permission  seems  to  be  sufficiently  marked,  in  the  limi- 
tation of  the  impunity  to  cases  in  which  the  aggressor 
escaped  detection  at  the  time.  The  law  of  nature,  the 
law  written  in  the  heart  of  man,  then  came  again  into 
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all  its  aathority  ;  or  rather,  the  law  of  nature  had  not 
ceased  to  have  authority,  even  in  those  permissions 
which  seemed  to  be  directly  opposed  to  it ;  the  great 
object,  even  of  those  anomalous  permissions,  being  the 
hni^piness  of  the  state,  the  pursuit  of  which  nature 
points  out  to  our  approbation  in  the  same  manner, 
though  not  with  such  yirid  feelings,  as  she  points  out  to 
us  for  approbation  the  endeavour  to  render  more  happy 
the  individuals  around  us.  It  would  be  a  very  interest- 
ing inquiry  to  consider,  in  this  way,  all  those  instances 
which  have  been  adduced  as  exceptions  to  natural  law, 
and  to  detect  the  circumstances  of  real  or  supposed  good 
accompanying  the  evil  permitted,  for  which  the  evil 
itself  might  in  many  cases  seem  to  have  been  per- 
mitted. 

After  following  out  this  reasoning  somewhat 
farther,  it  is  convincingly  argued  of  the  limitations 
or  exceptions  to  the  universal  law,— 

When  these  supposed  exceptions  are  tolerated,  why 
is  it  that  they  are  tolerated  1  Is  it  on  account  of  the 
benefit  or  of  the  injury  that  oo-exists  in  one  complex 
mixture  1  Is  it  said,  for  example,  by  the  ancient 
defenders  of  suicide,  tiiat  it  is  to  be  commended  be- 
cause it  deprives  mankind  of  the  further  aid  of  one 
who  might  still  be  useful  to  society,  or  because  it  will 
give  sorrow  to  everv  relation  and  fHend,  or  because  it  is 
a  desertion  of  the  charge  which  Heaven  has  assigned  to 
ns  t  It  is  for  reasons  very  different  that  it  is  said  by 
them  to  be  allowable  ;  because  the  oironmstanoes,  they 
say,  are  such  as  seem  of  themselves  to  point  out  that  the 
Divine  Being  has  no  longer  occasion  for  our  service  on 
earth,  and  because  our  longer  life  would  be  only  still 
greater  grief  or  disgrace  to  our  friends,  and  a  burden 
rather  than  an  aid  to  society.  When  the  usages  of  a 
country  allow  the  exposure  of  infants,  is  it  not  still  for 
some  reason  of  advantage  to  the  community,  falsely 
supposed  to  require  it,  that  the  permission  is  given  I 
Or  is  it  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  depriving  the  indivi- 
dual infant  of  life,  and  of  adding  a  few  more  sufferings 
to  the  general  sufferings  of  humanity  I  Where  is  the 
land  that  says.  Let  misery  be  produced  or  increased, 
because  it  is  misery  1  Let  the  production  of  happiness 
to  an  individual  be  avoided,  because  it  is  happiness  1 
Then,  indeed,  might  the  distinctions  of  morality  in  the 
emotions  which  attend  the  production  of  good  and  evil, 
be  allowed  to  be  wholly  accidental.  But  if  nature  has 
every  where  made  the  production  of  good  desirable  for 
itself,  and  the  production  of  evil  desirable,  when  it  is 
desired  and  approved,  only  because  it  is  accompanied, 
or  supposed  to  be  accompanied,  with  good,  the  very 
desire  of  the  compound  of  good  and  evil,  on  this  account, 
is  itself  a  proof,  not  of  love  of  evil,  but  of  love  of  good. 
It  is  pleasing  thus  to  find  nature,  in  the  wildest  excesses 
of  savage  ignorance,  and  in  those  abuses  to  which  the 
imperfect  knowledge  even  of  civilized  nations  sometimes 
gives  rise,  still  vindicating,  as  it  were,  her  ovm  excel- 
lence,— in  the  midst  of  vice  and  misery  asserting  still 
those  sacred  principles  which  are  the  virtue  and  the 
happiness  of  nations — principles  of  which  that  very 
misery  and  vice  attest  the  power,  whether  in  the 
errors  of  multitudes  who  have  sought  evil  for  some 
supposed  good,  or  in  the  guilt  of  individuals,  who,  in 
abandoning  virtue,  still  offer  to  it  an  allegiance  which  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  withhold  in  the  homage  of 
their  remorse. 

The  philosopher  again  returns  to  his  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  "  approvableness,"  illustrating 
its  modifications  thus  simply  and  felicitously — 

In  complicated  cases,  then,  we  may  approve  diffe- 
rently, because  we  are  in  truth  incapable  of  distinguish- 
ing all  the  moral  elements  of  the  action,  and  may  fix 
our  attention  on  some  of  these,  to  the  exclusion  of 
others.  Our  taste,  in  like  manner,  distinguishes  what 
is  sweet  and  what  is  bitter,  when  these  are  simply  pre- 
sented to  us ;  and  there  are  substances  which  are  no 
sooner  put  in  the  little  mouth  of  the  infant  than  he 
to  feel  firom  them  pleasure  or  pain.    He  distin- 


guishes the  sweet  from  the  bitter,  as  he  distiogmsbes 
them  in  after  life.  Who  is  there  who  denies  th^  there 
is,  in  the  original  sensibility  of  the  infant,  a  tendency  to 
certain  preferences  of  this  kind;  that  there  are  sub- 
stances which  are  naturally  agreeable  to  the  taste, 
substances  which  are  naturally  disagreeable,  and  tbat 
it  requires  no  process  of  education,  no  labour  of  jears, 
no  addition  of  prejudice  after  prejudice,  to  make  sagar 
an  object  of  desire  to  the  child,  and  wormwood  of 
disgust !  Yet  in  the  luxury  of  other  years,  there  are 
culinary  preparations  which  the  taste  of  some  approves, 
while  the  taste  of  others  rejects  them;  and  in  all  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  prevaiUng  elemeotj 
whether  acid,  austere,  sweet,  bitter,  aromatic.  If  tbe 
morals  of  nations  differed  half  as  much  as  the  cookery 
of  different  nations,  we  might  allow  some  cause  for 
disbelief  of  all  the  natural  distinctions  of  right  aod 
wrong.  But  what  sceptic  is  there  who  contends,  from 
the  approbation  which  one  nation  gives  to  a  sanee  or  a 
ragout,  which  almost  sickens  him,  that  the  sweet  does 
not  naturally  differ  from  the  bitter,  as  more  agreeable, 
the  aromatic  from  the  insipid;  and  that,  to  the  infant, 
sugar,  wormwood,  spice,  are,  as  sources  of  pleasure, 
essentially  the  same  1 

The  manner  in  which  the  influence  of  associa- 
tion widely  and  powerfully  limits  our  moral 
estimates  of  particular  actions,  is  stated  with 
peculiar  clearness  and  force  ;  but,  as  we  can 
neither  quote  the  whole  of  the  Lectures,  nor  yd 
neglect  all  their  beauties,  we  must,  on  this  IikuI, 
be  brief ;  and  the  illustration  which  we  copy  oat 
will  sufficiently  explain  its  own  object. 

It  is  quite  evident,  for  example,  that,  in  a  civilized 
country,  in  which  property  is  largely  posseseed,  aid 
complicated  in  its  tenure,  and  as  in  the  varions  modes 
in  which  it  may  be  transferred,  the  infringement  of  pro- 
perty must  be  an  object  of  peculiar  importance,  and 
what  is  commonly  termed  justice,  in  regard  to  it,  be  a 
virtue  of  essential  value,  and  injustice  a  crime  agaiibi 
which  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  many  checks,  and  wbirh 
is  thence  regarded  as  of  no  slight  delinqnency ;  tbe 
offence  of  the  transgressor  is  estimated,  in  sncb  a  cs.^, 
not  by  the  little  evil  which,  in  any  particular  case,  he 
may  intentionally  have  occasioned  to  another  indiTidca!. 
but  in  a  great  degree  also  by  the  amount  of  evil  which 
would  arise  in  a  system  of  society  constituted  as  that  <«f 
the  great  nations  of  Europe  is  constituted,  if  all  icf3 
were  to  be  equally  regardless  of  the  right  of  property  ia 
others.  When  we  read,  therefore,  of  the  tendeocy  to 
theft,  in  many  barbarous  islanders  of  whom  navigator) 
tell  us,  and  of  the  very  little  shame  which  they  seeosf  i 
to  feel  on  detection  of  their  petty  larcenies,  we  carry 
along  with  us  our  own  classes  of  actions,  and  the  cxv- 
tions  to  which  our  own  general  rules,  resulting  frt*B 
our  own  complicated  social  state,  have  given  rise.  We 
forget,  that  to  those  who  consider  an  action  simpi;  a»  i* 
is,  the  guilt  of  an  action  is  an  object  that  is  mea^cnd 
by  the  mere  amount  of  evil  intentionally  prodaced  in  the 
particular  case  ;  and  that  the  theft  which  they  conten- 
plate  is  not,  therefore,  in  its  moral  aspect,  the  same 
offence  that  is  contemplated  by  us,  .  .  .  • 
The  same  actions  may  be  approved  and  disapprored  in 
different  ages  and  countries,  from  the  greater  importance 
attached  to  the  good  or  to  the  evil  of  such  eompoucJ 
results,  in  relation  to  the  general  circumstances  of 
society,  or  the  influence  perhaps  of  political  errors,  af 
to  the  consequences  of  advantage  or  injury  to  a)cietj  of 
these  particular  actions  ;  and,  in  the  same  age,  and  the 
same  country,  different  individuals  may  regard  the  sane 
action  with  very  different  moral  feelings,  from  the 
higher  attention  paid  to  certaun  partial  resolta  of  :(• 
and  the  different  presumptions  thence  formed  as  t4>  the 
benevolent  or  injurious  intentions  of  the  agent.  Ail 
this,  it  is  evident,  might  take  place  without  the  slighted 
mutability  of  the  principle  of  moral  sentimentf. 

The  reasons  for  this  we  cannot  state  at  lengtb, 
nor  yet  those  which  prove  that,  inth  all  ihfi  litni- 
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tations  which  are  recognised,  the  denier  of  moral 
distinctions,  the  assertor  of  the  original  indifiference 
of  all  actions,  takes  untenable  ground.  We  can- 
not, however,  forbear,  though  regretting  the  neces- 
sary mutilation,  to  give  some  specimens  of  the 
eloquent  exposition  of  the  universality  and  supre- 
macy of  the  original  law  written  in  the  heart 
of  all  men,  which  teaches  them  to  distinguish 
good  from  evil ;  to  approve  of  virtue  and  disapprove 
of  vice.  On  this  point  it  is  remarked,  in  refuting 
those  who  deny  original  moral  distinctions  in 
actions,  or  rather  in  contending  for  what  Dr. 
Chalmers  thinks  Brown  should  have  more  dis- 
tinctly recognised  as  the  Moral  Sense, — 

We  can  imagine  vessels  sent  on  voyages  of  benevo- 
lence, to  diiRiBe  over  the  world  the  blessings  of  a  pure 
religion,  we  can  imagine  voyages  of  this  kmd  to  diffuse 
the  improvements  of  our  sciences  and  arts.  But  what 
should  we  think  of  a  voyage,  of  which  the  sole  object 
was  to  teach  the  world  that  all  actions  are  not,  in  the 
moral  sense  of  the  term,  absolutely  indifferent,  and  that 
those  who  intentionally  do  good  to  the  society  to  which 
they  belong,  or  to  any  indiyidual  of  that  society,  ought 
to  be  objects  of  greater  regard  than  he  whose  life  has 
been  occupied  in  plans  to  injure  the  society  in  general, 
or  at  least  as  many  indiyiduals  of  it  as  his  power  could 
reach  I  What  shore  is  there  at  which  such  a  vessel 
could  arrive,  however  banren  the  soil,  and  savage  the 
inhabitants,  where  these  simple  doctrines,  which  it  came 
to  diffuse,  could  be  regarded  as  giving  any  instruction  ? 
The  half-naked  animal,  that  has  no  hut  in  which  to 
shelter  himself,  no  provision  beyond  the  precarious  chase 
of  the  day,  whose  language  of  numeration  does  not  ex- 
tend beyond  three  or  four,  and  who  knows  God  only  as 
something  which  produces  thunder  and  the  whirlwind, 
even  this  miserable  creature,  at  least  as  ignorant  as  he 
is  helpless,  would  turn  away  from  his  civilized  instruc- 
tors with  contempt,  as  if  he  had  not  heard  any  thing  of 
which  he  was  not  equally  aware  before.  The  vessel 
which  carried  out  these  simple  primary  essential  truths 
of  morals  might  return  as  it  went.  It  could  not  make 
a  single  convert,  because  there  would  not  have  been  one 
who  had  any  doubts  to  be  removed.  If,  indeed,  instead 
of  teaching  these  truths,  the  voyagers  had  endeavoured 
to  teach  the  natives  whom  they  visited  the  opposite  doc- 
trine, as  to  the  absolute  moral  indifference  of  actions, 
there  could  then  be  little  doubt  that  they  might  have 
taught  something  new,  whatever  doubt  there  might 
justly  be  ai  to  the  number  of  the  converts. 

Having  further  illustrated  this  position  by 
beautiful  classical  examples  and  quotations  from 
an  eloquent  modem  writer,  our  author  proceeds- 
There  is,  indeed,  to  borrow  Cicero's  noble  description, 
one  true  and  original  law,  conformable  to  reason  and  to 
nature,  diffused  over  all,  invariable,  eternal,  which  calls 
to  the  fulfilment  of  duty  and  to  abstinence  from  in- 
justice, and  which  calls  with  that  irresistible  voice 
which  is  felt  in  all  its  authority  wherever  it  is  heard. 
This  law  cannot  be  abolished  or  curtailed,  nor  affected 
in  its  sanctions  by  any  law  of  man.  A  whole  senate,  a 
whole  people,  cannot  dispense  from  its  paramount  obli- 
gation. It  requires  no  commentator  to  render  it  dis- 
tinctly intelligible,  nor  is  it  different  at  Rome,  at 
Athens,  now,  and  in  the  ages  before  and  after ;  but  in 
all  ages,  and  in  all  nations,  it  is,  and  has  been,  and  will 
be,  one  and  everlasting :  one  as  that  God,  its  great 
author  and  promulgator,  who  is  the  common  Sovereign 
of  all  mankind,  is  himself  one.  Man  is  truly  man,  as  he 
yields  to  tlys  divine  influence.  He  cannot  resist  it,  but 
by  flying  as  it  were  from  his  own  bosom,  and  laying 
aside  the  general  feelings  of  humanity;  by  which  very 
act  he  must  already  have  inflicted  on  himself  the  severest 
of  punishments,  even  though  he  were  to  avoid  whatever 
is  usually  acooanted  ponishment. 


I  have  already  alluded  to  the  strength  of  the  evidence 
which  is  borne  by  the  guilty,  to  the  truth  of  those  dis- 
tinctions which  they  have  dared  to  disregard.  If  there 
be  any  one  who  has  an  interest  in  gathering  every 
argument  which  even  sophistry  can  suggest,  to  prove 
that  virtue  is  nothing,  and  who  will  strive  to  yield  him- 
self readily  to  this  consolatory  persuasion,  it  is  surely 
the  criminal  who  trembles  beneath  a  weight  of  memory 
which  he  cannot  shake  off.  Yet  even  he  who  feels  the 
power  of  virtue  only  in  the  torture  which  it  inflicts,  does 
still  feel  this  power,  and  feels  it  with  at  least  as  strong 
conviction  of  its  reality,  as  those  to  whom  it  is  every 
moment  diffusing  pleasure,  and  who  might  be  considered 
perhaps  as  not  very^  rigid  questioners  of  an  illusion 
which  they  felt  to  be 'delightful.  The  spectral  forms  of 
superstition  have  indeed  vanished;  but  there  is  one 
spectre  which  wiU  continue  to  haunt  the  mind,  as  long 
as  the  mind  itself  is  capable  of  guilt,  and  has  exerted 
this  dreadftil  capacity  —  the  spectre  of  a  guilty  life, 
which  does  not  haunt  only  the  darkness  of  a  few  hours 
of  night,  but  comes  in  fearful  visitation,  whenever  the 
mind  has  no  other  object  before  it  that  can  engage 
every  thought,  in  the  most  splendid  scenes  and  in  the 
brightest  hours  of  day.  What  enchanter  is  there  who 
can  come  to  the  relief  of  a  sufferer  of  this  class,  and  put 
the  terrifying  spectre  to  flight !  We  may  say  to  the 
murderer,  that,  in  poisoning  his  friend,  to  succeed  a 
little  sooner  to  the  estate  which  he  knew  that  his  friend- 
ship had  bequeathed  to  him,  he  had  done  a  deed  as 
meritorious  in  itself,  as  if  he  had  saved  the  life  of  his 
friend  at  the  risk  of  his  own;  and  that  all  for  which 
there  was  any  reason  to  upbraid  himself  was,  that  he 
had  suffered  his  benefactor  to  remain  so  many  years  in 
the  possession  of  means  of  enjoyment,  which  a  few 
grains  of  opium  or  arsenic  might  have  transferred 
sooner  to  him.  We  may  strive  to  make  him  laugh  at 
the  absurdity  of  the  scene,  when,  on  the  very  bed  of 
death,  that  hand  which  had  often  pressed  his  with  kind- 
ness before,  seemed  to  press  again  with  delight  the  very 
hand  which  had  mixed  and  presented  the  potion.  But 
though  we  may  smile,  if  we  can  smile,  at  such  a  scene 
as  this,  and  point  out  the  incongruity  With  as  much 
ingenious  pleasantry  as  if  we  were  describing  some 
ludicrous  mistake,  there  will  be  no  laughter  on  that 
face  from  which  we  strive  to  force  a  smile.  He  who 
felt  the  grasp  of  that  hand  will  feel  it  still,  and  will 
shudder  at  our  description ;  and  shudder  still  more  at 
the  tone  of  jocular  merriment  with  which  we  describe 
what  is  to  him  so  dreadful. 

What,  then,  is  that  theory  of  the  tnoral  indifference 
of  actions  which  is  evidently  so  powerless,  of  which 
even  he  who  professes  to  regard  it  as  sound  philosophy, 
feels  the  impotence  as  much  as  other  men;  when  he 
loves  the  virtuous  and  hates  the  guilty,  when  he  looks 
back  with  pleasure  on  some  generous  action,  or  ^th 
shame  and  horror  on  actions  of  a  different  kind,  which 
his  own  sound  philosophy  would  teach  him  to  be,  in 
every  thing  that  relates  to  his  own  internal  feelings, 
exclusively  of  the  errors  and  prejudices  of  education, 
equal  and  indifferent  t 

We  cannot  farther  follow  an  argument  enforced 
by  so  much  gloAv  of  sentiment  and  beauty  of 
language  —  which  establishes  the  grateful  and 
ennobling  doctrine,  a  doctrine  as  consonant  with 
revelation  as  with  reason — of  the  primary  distinc- 
tions of  morality  being  implanted  in  every  human 
heart,  never  to  be  completely  eradicated. 

Having  given  so  much  of  our  space  to  what  we 
may  call  Brown's  system  of  ethical  science, — which 
Dr.  Chalmers  states  to  be  generally  coincident 
with  that  of  Bishop  Butler,  as  unfolded  in  his 
"  Sermons,"  affirming  that  the  works  of  both  are 
peculiarly  fitted  to  be  "  the  accompaniments,  and, 
in  some  instances,  the  correctives  of  each  other," — 
we  must  be  much  more  brief  with  our  author's 
examination  and  refutation  of  the  theories  of  the 
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most  eminent  of  his  predecessors  in  ethical  inqoi- 
Ties.  The  first  of  them  is  Mandeville,  whose 
theory  is  described  in  few  words. 

That  man,  like  all  other  animals,  is  naturally 
solicitous  only  of  his  personal  gratification,  without 
regard  to  the  happiness  or  misery  of  others ;  that  the 
great  point,  with  the  original  lawgivers  or  tamers  of 
these  human  animals,  was  to  obtain  from  them  the 
sacrifice  of  individual  gratification,  for  the  greater  hap- 
piness of  others;  that  this  sacrifice,  however,  could  not 
be  expected  from  creatures  that  cared  only  for  them- 
selves, unless  a  full  equivalent  were  offered  for  the 
enjoyment  sacrificed;  that  as  this,  at  least  in  the  greater 
number  of  cases,  could  not  be  found  in  objects  of  sensual 
gratification,  or  in  the  means  of  obtaining  sensual  grati- 
fication which  are  given  in  exchange  in  common  pur- 
chases, it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  some  other 
appetite  of  man ;  that  the  natural  appetite  of  man  for 
praise  readily  presented  itself,  for  this  useful  end,  and 
that,  by  flattering  him  into  the  belief  that  he  would  be 
counted  nobler  for  the  sacrifices  which  he  might  make, 
he  was  led,  accordingly,  to  purchase  this  praise  by  a 
fair  barter  of  that,  which,  though  he  valued  it  much, 
and  would  not  have  parted  with  it  but  for  some  equiva- 
lent or  greater  gain,  he  still  valued  less  than  the  praise 
which  he  was  to  acquire;  that  the  moral  virtues,  there- 
fore, to  use  his  strong  expression,  are  ^  the  political  off- 
spring which  flattery  begot  upon  pride;"  and  that, 
when  we  think  that  we  see  virtue,  we  see  only  the  in- 
dulgence of  some  frailty,  or  the  expectation  of  some 
praise. 

Such  is  the  very  licentious  system  as  to  moral  virtue, 
of  this  satirist  of  man ;  whose  doctrine,  false  as  it  is,  as 
a  general  view  of  human  nature,  has,  in  the  world,  so 
many  instances  which  seem  to  correspond  with  it,  that 
a  superficial  observer,  who  is  llf  tie  accustomed  to  make 
distinctions,  extends  readily  to  all  mankind,  what  is 
true  only  of  a  part. 

The  hypothesis  of  Mandeville  is  then  exposed  at 
some  length  ere  it  is  remarked — 

If  it  be  easy  to  make  a  little  system  like  that  of 
Mandeville,  which  reduces  all  virtue  to  the  love  of 
praise,  it  is  just  as  easy  to  reverse  the  system,  and  to 
make  all  love  of  praise  a  modification  of  the  purest 
virtue A  slight  extension  of  the  sys- 
tem of  Mandeville  produces  that  general  selfish  system 
of  morals  which  reduces  all  virtue  to  the  desire  of  Uie 
individual  good  of  the  agent. 

The  hypotheses  of  Clarke  and  Wollaston  are 
more  summarily  disposed  of.  Of  the  system  of 
the  first,  or  of  both,  it  is  said, — 

The  system  of  Dr.  CUrke,  therefore,  if  stripped  of 
its  pompons  phraseology,  and  translated  into  common 
language,  is  nothing  more  than  the  very  simple  truism 
or  tautology,  that  to  act  virtuously  is  to  act  in  confor- 
mity with  virtue. 

From  this  doctrine  of  conformity  to  the  fitness  of 
things,  the  theory  of  Wollaston,  in  which  virtue  is  re- 
presented to  consist  in  the  conformity  of  our  actions  to 
the  true  nature  of  things,  scarcely  differs,  as  I  have 
said,  in  any  respect,  unless  as  being  a  little  more 
circuitous  and  complicated.  The  truth  of  which  Wol- 
laston speaks,  is  only  virtue  under  another  name  ;  and 
if  we  hakid  no  previous  notions  of  moral  good  and  evil, — 
no  love  of  the  happiness  of  others  more  than  of  their 
misery,  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  determine 
whether  virtue  or  vice  were  truth  or  falsehood,  even  in 
the  sense  in  which  he  uses  these  terms. 

A  singular  sort  of  commendation  is  bestowed 
npon  the  treatise  of  Wollaston,  when  it  is  stated 
tobe^ 

More  valuable  for  the  light  which  it  indirectly  throws 
on  the  nature  of  the  prejudices  that  pervert  our  judg- 
ment, than  for  the  truths  which  it  contains  in  itself.  If 
I  were  desirous  of  convincing  any  one  of  the  infiuence 
of  a  system  in  pxodi^cing,  in  the  mind  of  its  author,  a  ' 


ready  acquiescence  in  errors  the  most  absurd,  and  in 
explanations  far  more  necessary  to  be  explained  than 
the  very  difficulties  which  they  professed  to  remove  or 
illustrate,  I  know  no  work  whidi  I  could  pat  into  his 
hands  better  suited  for  this  purpose  than  the  Religion 
of  Nature  Delineated. 

In  confuting  the  system  of  Hume,  the  Utili- 
tarian System,  of  which  Hume  was  the  father 
and  type,  a  more  arduous  task  is  undertaken.  Dr. 
Chalmers  describes  the  reasoning  of  this  part  of 
Brown's  work,  as  ^  singularly  able  and  conclusive, 
against  the  system  of  utility.**  With  the  argument 
we  shall  not  intermeddle,  as  it  will  bear  neither 
abridgment  nor  mutilation.  Every  separate  step 
must  be  followed ;  but  we  may  cull  some  speci- 
mens of  those  eloquent  and  graceful  illustrations 
which  hare  much  of  the  force  of  argument.  Dr. 
Brown  is  proving,  that  if  utility  be  our  standard, 
and  the  actuating  principle  of  our  moral  action^, 
it  is  one  of  which  the  agent  is  himself  unconscious. 

Does  the  mother,  (it  is  asked,)  when  she  hangs  sleep- 
less, night  after  night,  over  the  cradle  of  her  sick  infant, 
think  even  for  a  single  moment,  that  it  is  for  the  good 
of  the  society  of  mankind,  that  she  should  labour  to 
preserve  that  little  being  which  is  so  dear  to  her  for 
itself,  and  the  abandonment  of  which,  though  no  other 
being  in  the  universe  were  to  be  affected  by  it,  would 
seem  to  her  a  crime  of  scarcely  conceivable  atrocity  ! 
and  are  we  to  refuse  to  her  patience  and  tenderness, 
and  v^tchfulness  of  regard,  the  name  of  virtue,  because 
she  has  thought  only  of  some  little  comfort  that  might 
possibly  flow  to  the  individual,  and  has  not  measured 
her  own  personal  sacrifices  with  that  general  good  to 
which  they  should  have  been  exactly  adapted,  nor  esti- 
mated the  general  advantage  of  maternal  love,  as  a 
principle  of  conduct  which  operates,  and  is  continually 
to  operate,  in  all  the  families  of  mankind !  When  we 
enter  some  vrretched  hovel,  and  see  that  WTetcbedness, 
which  is  so  much  more  dreadful  to  the  eye  of  him  who 
beholds  it,  than  to  the  ear  of  him  who  is  told,  in  his 
splendid  apartment,  that  there  is  misery  upon  the  earth, 
— and  who  thinks  that  in  pitying  it,  with  the  very  idle- 
ness of  pity,  he  has  felt  as  a  good  man  should  feel; 
when  we  look  through  the  darkness,  to  which  there  h 
no  sunsliine,  on  some  comer  darker  still,  where  the 
father  of  those  who  have  strength  only  to  hang  over 
him  and  weep,  is  giving  to  them  his  last  blessing,  which 
is  all  that  remains  to  him  to  give;  do  we  feel,  on  look- 
ing at  this  mixture  of  death,  and  sickness,  and  despair, 
and  want,  in  dreadful  assemblage,  that  it  would  be  well 
for  the  world  if  a  little  relief  were  given  to  miseries  sd 
hopeless;  or  that  compassion,  as  a  principle  of  eondnrt, 
is  of  the  highest  usefulness,  where  there  are  so  aaay 
sufferers  on  the  earth,  who  may  be  objects  of  compas- 
sion I  Of  the  principle  of  the  action,  in  its  relatioB  to 
general  utility,  we  never  think.  We  hasten  to  do  what 
it  is  in  our  power  to  do;  and  we  have  already  obtaiaed 
looks  of  as  much  gratitude,  as  could  be  felt  in  a  moment 
of  such  affliction,  long  before  we  have  thought  of  any 
thing  more  than  what  was  before  our  very  eyes 

But  the  feelings  of  the  agent  himself,  whom  alone  we 
have  yet  considered,  it  may  perhaps  be  said,  furnish  no 
decisive  confutation  of  the  supposed  moral  measurement 
of  the  virtue  of  actions,  by  tiie  feeling  of  their  precise 
degrees  of  general  utihty. 

It  is  questioned  whether  the  utilitarian  philo- 
sopher in  all  cases  pauses  to  estimate  particular 
actions  by  their  advantage  to  the  community ;  and 
affirmed  that  such  an  idea  never  occurs  to  the 
multitude,  whose  moral  feelings  are  at  least  as 
vivid  as  those  of  the  philosopher  who  can  calculate 
the  most  remote  consequences  of  actions.  A  por- 
tion  of  the  reasoning  here  will,  we  think,  bear 
to  be  detached,  without  greatly  suffering. 
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Let  the  feelings  of  the  agent  be  left  wholly  out  of 
account,  and  let  as  think  only  of  the  feelings  of  him 
who  contemplates  the  action  of  another.  Is  the  appro- 
bation of  yirtue,  in  this  case,  the  feeling  of  mere  utility  1 
cor  indignation,  disgust,  abhorrence  of  vice,  in  its  aspects 
of  greatest  atrocity,  a  feeling  of  nothing  more  than  of 
the  uselessness,  or  physical  encumbrance  and  detriment 
to  society,  of  that  profitless  thing  which  we  call  a 
tyrant  or  a  parricide  I  The  doctrine  of  utility,  as  the  felt 
essence  of  virtue,  is  in  this  case  as  little  in  agreement 
with  the  moral  facts  which  it  would  explain,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  feelings  of  the  agent  himself;  as  little 
accordant  with  them  as  any  false  hypothesis  in  mere 
physics,  with  the  stubbornly  resisting  physical  facts, 
which  it  would  vainly  endeavour  to  reconcile,  or  at  least 
to  force  together. 

If  the  approbation  which  we  give  to  virtue  be  only 
the  emotion  excited  in  us  by  the  contemplation  of  what 
is  useful  to  mankind,  it  is  very  evident  that  such  utility 
is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  actions  only  of  voluntary 
agents,  and  in  the  general  principles  of  conduct  from 
which  the  particular  actions  flow,  but  in  inanimate 
matter  also ;  and  indeed,  on  earth  at  least,  it  is  only  by 
.the  intervention  of  matter  that  one  mind  can  indirectly 
be  of  any  utility  whatever  to  any  other  mind.  Let  us 
imagine,  then,  not  a  mere  chest  of  drawers  before  us, — 
for  that  may  be  counted  of  too  trifling  convenience, — 
but  the  most  useful  machine  which  the  art  of  man  has 
been  able  to  devise, —  a  loom,  for  example,  a  ship,  a 
printing-press,  instruments  which  have  certainly  contri- 
buted to  the  happiness  of  the  world  a  far  greater 
amount  of  good  than  any  moral  action  of  any  generous 
benefactor,  whose  voluntary  production  of  a  little  limit- 
ed good,  perhaps  to  a  single  individual  only,  may  yet 
have  excited  in  us  the  liveliest  emotions  of  a  regard 
that  is  almost  veneration,  or  more  than  mere  venera- 
tion. When  we  think  of  any  one  of  these  noble  instru- 
ments, as  placed  before  our  eyes,  or  when  any  one  of 
them  is  actually  before  our  eyes,  and  when  we  trace  all 
the  contrivances  of  its  parts,  and  think  of  the  good 
which  has  for  many  ages  resulted,  and  will  still  continue 
to  result  from  the  whole,  does  it  seem  to  us  possible 
that  any  one  should  assert,  or  almost  that  any  one 
should  imagine,  for  a  moment,  the  sameness  in  kind  of 
the  intellectual  admiration,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  which 
we  feel  in  such  a  case,  with  the  moral  admiration  that 
is  excited  in  us  by  the  patriot  or  the  martyr ;  or  even 
by  the  humblest  of  those  who,  in  their  little  sphere  of 
private  life,  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  peaceful 
society,  exert,  for  the  good  of  the  few  who  are  around 
them,  an  energy  of  active  benevolence,  as  powerful  as 
that  which,  in  a  more  elevated  station,  and  in  a  tumul- 
tuous age,  ennobles  the  leader  and  the  sufferer  in  the 
cause  of  nations  and  of  the  world  ?  Our  admiration  of 
a  steam-engine,  our  admiration  of  an  heroic  sacrifice  of 
personal  comfort,  or  of  life  itself,  are  feelings  that  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  any  greater  resemblance  than 
the  brightness  of  scarlet  and  the  shrillness  of  a  trumpet; 
and  the  blind  man  who  asserted  the  similarity  of  these 
two  sensations,  was,  I  cannot  but  think,  (if  our  conscious- 
ness is  to  decide  on  the  comparative  merit  of  the 
theories,)  at  least  as  sound  a  theorist  as  he  who  would 
convince  us  of  the  similarity  of  the  two  emotions.  In- 
deed, if  we  were  to  strive  to  concei?e  all  the  possibilities 
of  extravagant  assertion,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  ima- 
gine one  less  warranted  by  fact,  than  that  which  would 
affirm  that  we  love  a  benefactor  exactly  with  the  same 
feelings  as  those  with  which  we  regard  a  house  or  a 
loaf  of  bread;  or  at  least  that  there  is  no  difference,  but 
as  one  or  the  other  may  have  been  in  degree  more  or 
less  to  us  or  to  the  world  in  general. 

If,  indeed,  mere  matter  could,  by  the  most  beautiful 
subserviency  to  our  happiness,  become  a  reasonable 
object  of  moral  admiration,  by  what  means  have  we 
been  able  to  escape  an  universal  idolatry  ?  How  is  it 
that  we  are  not,  at  this  moment,  all  adorers  of  that 
earth  on  which  we  dwell,  or  of  that  great  luminary 
which  renders  our  earth  not  habitable  merely,  but  de- 
lightful I  The  ancient  worshippers  of  the  universe  at 
least  supposed  it  to  be  animated  with  a  soul.    It  was 


the  soul  of  the  world  which  they  adored.  The  savage, 
who  trembles  at  the  thunder,  and  bends  before  the 
whirlwind  that  knee  which  does  not  bow  to  man,  believes 
that  there  is  some  being  greater  than  man  who  presides 
over  the  awfU  darkness.  But,  according  to  the  system 
of  utility,  the  belief  of  a  soul  of  the  world,  or  of  a  ruler 
of  the  lightning  and  the  storm,  which  even  the  savage 
thinks  necessary,  before  he  deign  to  worship,  is  super- 
fluous for  our  more  philosophic  veneration 

A  benevolent  man  and  a  steam-engine  may  both  be 
instrumental  to  the  happiness  of  society ;  and  the  quan- 
tity of  happiness  produced  by  the  unconscious  machine 
may  be  greater,  perhaps,  than  that  produced  by  the 
living  agent ;  but  there  is  no  imaginary  increase  or  di- 
minution of  the  utility  of  the  one  and  of  the  other,  that 
can  make  the  feelings  with  which  we  view  them  shadow 
into  each  other,  or  correspond  in  any  point  of  the 
scale 

Of  all  the  virtuous  actions  which  are  performed  at 
any  one  moment  on  the  earth,  from  the  slightest  reci- 
procation of  domestic  courtesies,  to  the  most  generous 
sacrifices  of  heroic  friendship,  there  is  perhaps  scarcely 
one,  in  which  this  thought  of  the  supposed  scale  of  utility, 
according  to  which  his  action  is  to  be  measured,  is  pre- 
sent to  the  mind  of  the  agent,  and  is  the  influencing  cir- 
cumstance in  his  choice,  the  immediate  motive  which 
confers  on  his  conduct  the  character  of  virtue.  He  is 
useful  to  the  world,  indeed,  when  he  relieves  the  suffer- 
ings even  of  a  single  individual  being.  But  he  relieves 
that  suffering,  not  because  the  world,  if  he  gives  the  re- 
lief, will,  as  a  whole,  have  less  misery;  or  because  it 
would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  world  that  others 
should  imitate  him  in  similar  cases;  but  that  the  indivi- 
dual before  him  may  have  less  misery  :  or,  if  he  think 
of  any  thing  but  that  particular  misery  and  its  relief,  he 
thinks  only  of  the  manner  in  which  he  would  appear  to 
himself,  if  he  were  to  abstain  from  giving  the  relief 
which  is  in  his  power.  He  bears  sufferings  of  his  own, 
in  like  manner,  without  lamentation;  not  because  a 
single  groan  from  him,  in  any  case  of  bodily  anguish, 
would  increase  the  misery  of  the  world,  or  lessen  its 
happiness,  but  because  a  single  groan,  though  it  might 
leave  the  happiness  of  the  world  precisely  the  same  as 
before,  would  degrade  him  in  his  own  estimation.  .  .  . 
.  .  .  Who  is  there,  that,  in  the  contemplation  of  Ther- 
mopylae, and  of  the  virtues  that  have  made  that  desolate 
spot  for  ever  sacred  to  us,  can  think  of  Leonidas  and 
his  little  band,  without  any  emotion  of  reverence,  till 
the  thought  occur,  how  useful  it  must  be  to  nations  to 
have  defenders  so  intrepid  !  Our  admiration  is  not  so 
tardy  a  calculator.  It  is  instant  in  all  its  fervour;  and 
when  we  begin  to  think  of  the  exact  point  in  the  scale 
of  utility  at  which  the  action  may  be  ranked,  this  very 
thought  is  itself  a  proof  that  our  emotion  has  already 
become  less  vivid.  The  question,  indeed,  is  one  which 
our  consciousness  may  decide  in  a  moment,  if  we  only 
trust  to  the  evidence  of  our  consciousness;  a  sort  of 
trust  which,  simple  as  it  may  seem,  is  no  slight  intellec- 
tual effort,  when  our  consciousness  is  opposed  to  errors 
that  are  brilliant,  and  that  have  the  authority  of  any 
great  name.  Our  consciousness,  if  we  appeal  to  it,  will 
tell  us,  that  to  admire  what  is  nsefhl,  and  to  revere  what 
is  virtuous,  are  feelings  as  different  as  any  two  feelings 
which  are  not  absolutely  opposite;  and  that,  if  we  class 
them  as  the  same,  we  may,  with  as  much  reason,  class  as 
the  same,  and  reduce  under  a  single  term,  our  moral 
veneration  and  our  sensation  of  fragrance,  because  they 
are  both  pleasing;  or  our  admiration  of  what  is  useful, 
and  our  notion  of  a  circle,  because  they  are  both  states 
or  feelings  of  the  mind.  Who  ever  looked  on  his  con- 
science precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  he  looked  upon 
his  estate;  and  felt  not  regret  merely,  but  all  the 
agonies  of  remorse,  because  his  acres  were  less  produc- 
tive than  the  richer  fields  of  his  neighbour  t  We  may 
respect  the  inventor  of  a  machine,  but  we  certainly  do 
not  respect  the  machine  itself;  though  it  is  only  in  refe- 
rence to  the  instruments  which  he  invents  that  the  in- 
ventor, as  an  inventor,  has  any  utility;  and,  even  in 
respecting  his  intellectual  talents  as  an  inventor,  though 
he  may  have  contributed  more  by  this  one  exercise  of 
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them,  to  the  permuient  happiness  of  the  world,  than  all 
the  Tirtues  of  all  the  multitude  that  existed  around  him 
at  the  time,  do  we  feel  for  his  new  and  beautiful  appli- 
cation of  the  physical  powers,  the  moral  emotion  which 
we  feel  for  the  humblest  of  those  virtues  I  It  is  enough, 
as  I  have  said,  to  appeal  to  your  consciousness  on  this 
point. 

But  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  giving  any 
adequate  notion  of  this  part  of  Brown  s  work.  It 
is  enough  that  he  is  the  most  fonnidable  opponent 
which  the  system  of  hard  naked  utility  has  yet 
had  to  encounter. 

The  selfish  theory  of  moral  science,  as  one  much 
less  plausible,  did  not  require  the  same  elaborate 
examination.  Its  demolition  is  more  easily 
effected,  and  more  efifectually.  Of  the  Selfish 
System  it  is  remarked, — 

Even  if  virtue  were  as  selfish  as  it  is  most  strangely 
said  to  be,  I  may  observe,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
form  two  divisions  of  selfish  actions:  one,  of  those  selfish 
actions  in  which  self  was  the  direct  object;  and  another, 
of  those  very  diflferent  selfish  actions,  in  which  the  selfish 
gratification  was  sou^t  in  the  good  of  others.  He  who 
submitted  to  poverty,  to  ignominy,  to  death,  for  the 
sake  of  one  who  had  been  his  ftiend  and  benefactor, 
would  be  still  a  very  different  being,  and  ought  surely, 
therefore,  to  be  classed  still  differently  from  him  who 
robbed  his  friend  of  the  scanty  relics  of  a  fortune  which 
his  credulous  benevolence  had  before  divided  with  him; 
and,  not  content  with  this  additional  plunder,  calumni- 
ated perhaps  the  very  kindness  which  had  snatched  him 
from  ruin 

The  foreigner  of  whom  Dr.  Franklin  speaks,  who,  on 
seeing  the  tragedy  of  Othello,  conceived  that  all  the 
emotion  which  the  actor  exhibited  was  for  the  loss  of  a 
handkerchief,  did  indeed  form  a  theory  as  just  as  that 
of  many  very  ingenious  philosophers,  when  they  would 
labour  to  convince  us,  that  a  little  personal  gratification 
was  the  only  object  of  those  who,  in  the  dreadfUl  ages 
of  Roman  tyranny,  followed  their  friend  into  exile  or 
imprisonment;  or  who,  after  he  had  nobly  perished,  still 
dared  to  proclaim  that  innocence,  the  very  assertion  of 
which  was  a  crime,  which  the  tyrant,  who  knew  only 
how  to  pardon  what  was  atrocious,  and  not  what  was 
virtuons,  was,  by  the  habits  which  he  had  wrought  into 
the  dreadful  constitution  of  his  nature,  incapable  of  for- 
giving. 

The  impossibility  of  obliterating  our  moral  per- 
ceptions, whatever  might  be  the  amount  of  selfish 
advantage  offered  to  us  in  exchange  for  their  sacri- 
fice, is  illustrated  in  the  following  noble  passage. 

We  may,  indeed,  agree,  by  a  sacrifice  of  truth,  to  call 
that  purple  which  we  see  to  be  yellow;  as  we  may  agree, 
by  a  still  more  profligate  sacrifice  of  every  noble  feeling, 
to  offer  to  tyranny  the  homage  of  our  adulation, — to  say 
to  the  murderer  of  Thrasea  Pstns,  '^  Thou  hast  done 
well," — to  the  parricide  who  murdered  Agrippina,**Thou 
hast  done  more  than  well.'*  As  every  new  victim  falls, 
we  may  lift  our  voice  in  still  louder  flattery.  We  may  fall 
at  the  proud  feet,  we  may  beg,  as  a  boon,  the  honour  of 
kissing  that  bloody  hand  which  has  been  lifted  against  the 
helpless;  we  may  do  more  ;  we  may  bring  the  altar,  and 
the  sacrifice,  and  implore  the  god  not  to  ascend  too  soon 
to  heaven.  This  we  may  do,  for  this  we  have  the  sad 
remembrance,  that  beings  of  a  human  form  and  soul 
have  done.  But  this  is  all  which  we  can  do.  We  can 
constrain  our  tongue  to  be  false ;  our  features  to  bend 
themselves  to  the  semblance  of  that  passionate  adoration 
which  we  wish  to  express ;  our  knees  to  fall  prostrate  ; 
but  our  heart  we  cannot  constrain.  There  virtue  must 
still  have  a  voice  which  is  not  to  be  drowned  by  hymns 
and  acclamations ;  there  the  crimes  which  we  laud  as 
virtues  are  crimes  still ;  and  he  whom  we  have  made  a 
god  is  the  most  contemptible  of  mankind;  if,  indeed,  wc 
do  not  feel  perhaps  that  we  are  ourselves  stiU  more  con- 


temptible. When  is  it,  I  may  ask,  that  the  lirtue  of 
any  one  appears  to  us  most  amiable !  Is  it  vhen  it 
seems  attended  with  every  thing  that  can  excite  the 
envy  even  of  the  wicked, — with  wealth,  with  power, 
with  all  which  is  commoiUy  termed  good  fortune;  aiid 
when,  if  its  influence  on  our  emotions  depend  on  the 
mere  images  of  enjoyment  which  it  suggests,  these  may 
surely  be  supposed  to  arise  most  readily  !  It  is  amiable, 
indeed,  even  in  such  circumstances;  buthowmnch  more 
interesting  is  it  to  us,  when  it  is  loaded  vith  afflictions 
from  which  it  alone  can  derive  happiness.  It  is  Socrates 
in  the  prison,  of  whom  we  think — Aristides  in  exile;  and 
perhaps  Cato,  whatever  comparative  esteem  he  might 
have  excited,  would  have  been  little  more  interesting  in 
our  eyes  than  Caesar  himself,  ff  Cssar^had  not  been  a 
successfnl  usurper. 

In  farther  showing  that  the  admiration  of  actions 
as  virtuous,  is  not  affected  by  those  calcnlatiom 
of  loss  and  gain  which  a  matured  and  acute  mind, 
reflecting  on  the  nature  and  consequences  of  parti- 
cular actions,  might  make,  a  fine  illustration  is 
found  in  a  simple  primary  source. 

Every  nnrsery  exhibits  a  fair  field  for  an  expenmeot 
that  may  be  said  to  be  decisive  ;  and  will  the  seM 
moralist  submit  his  theory  to  the  test !  Will  he  take 
upon  his  knee  that  little  creature  which  has,  perhaps, 
scarcely  felt  a  pain  since  it  entered  into  life,  which 
knows  only  that  it  has  a  friend  in  every  living  beicg 
that  has  met  its  eye,  and  which  has  never  thought  of  in 
own  misery  as  a  thing  that  is  possible  I  Will  he  watcii 
that  listening  countenance,  every  look  of  which  is  fixed 
on  his  own,  as  he  repeats  verse  after  verse  of  the  hallad 
which  describes  some  act  of  injustice  and  atiociou 
cruelty  ;  and  will  he  expect  to  see  no  tear  in  thu^c 
eyes  ;  to  hear  no  sobbings  when  the  misery  is  extreme ; 
to  discover  no  demonstrations  of  an  indignant  wntlu 
that  thinks  not  of  itself  at  the  time,  but  thinks  only  &f 
the  oppressed  whom  it  would  gladly  succour,  of  tb<^ 
oppressor  on  whom  it  would  gladly  inflict  vengeance : 
It  will  be  well  for  that  child  if,  in  the  corruption  of  the 
world,  he  retain  a  sympathy  with  the  good  and  tb<^ 
wretched,  and  a  hatred  of  guilt,  as  ardent  as  he  feeU  in 
those  years  of  ignorance  ;  if,  on  learning  the  relations 
of  virtue  to  his  own  happiness,  he  love  it  merely  as  he 
loved  it  when  he  never  thought  of  the  relation. 

The  love  of  virtue,  then,  I  conclude,  is  different,  and 
essentially  different,  from  the  mere  love  of  selfish  gain. 

We  are  then  told,  in  glowing  language,  what 
this  disinterested  and  exalting  affection  is. 

The  difi^erent  modifications  of  the  Selfish  System, 
and  its  refinement  and  enlargement  in  that  \)( 
Paley,  are  next  investigated;  and  thesanctoary 
of  infancy,  the  nursery,  is  again  thrown  open  to 
demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  the  theory  of  universal 
selfishness,  and  the  truth  of  the  original  suscepti- 
bility of  human  nature  to  pure  moral  feelings. 
Certain  modifications  of  the  selfish  system  being 
finally  dismissed,  that  of  Paley  is  thus  described : 

After  these  two  lights,  in  which  the  system  ooaunoalT 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Selfish  System  of 
morals  has  been  considered  by  us,  there  remains  still  oa« 
other  light  in  which  it  is  to  be  viewed  ;  that  in  which 
the  obligation  of  virtue  is  supposed  to  consist  merelj  in 
an  exclusive  regard  to  our  own  individual  eternity  of 
happiness  in  another  life  ;  and  virtue  itself  to  consist  ia 
obedience  to  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  not  «£ 
account  of  the  moral  excellence  of  that  Supreme  Beit^:. 
or  of  his  bounty  to  us,  which  might  seem  of  itself  to 
demand  compliances,  that  are  the  only  possible  eipies* 
sions  of  the  gratitude  of  dependent  creatnrei,  to  hia 
from  whom  their  power  as  well  as  their  happiness  is 
derived,  but  without  any  such  views  of  revewnc*  ^ 
gratitude,  at  least  without  any  such  views  as  are  in  the 
slightest  degree  necessary  to  the  virtue  of  their  motiT«, 
merely  on  accoont  of  the  power  which  the  Baler  of  w 
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uniyerse  possesses,  to  gire  or  withhold  the  happiness 
which  is  oar  only  object.  This  form  of  the  selfish  sys- 
tem,  which  has  been  embraced  by  many  theological 
writers  of  undoubted  piety  and  purity^  is  notwithstand- 
ing, I  cannot  but  think,  as  degrading  to  the  human 
character  as  any  other  form  of  the  doctrine  of  absolute 
selfishness  ;  or  rather,  it  is  in  itself  the  most  degrading 
of  all  the  forms  which  the  selfish  system  can  assume  : 
because,  while  the  selfishness  which  it  maintains  is  as 
absolute  and  unremitting,  as  if  the  objects  of  personal 
gain  were  to  be  found  in  the  wealth  or  honours  or  sen- 
snal  pleasures  of  this  earth ;  this  very  selfishness  is 
rendered  more  offensiye,  by  the  noble  image  of  the  Deity 
which  is  continually  presented  to  our  mind,  and  pre- 
sented in  all  his  benevolence,  not  to  be  loyed,  but  to  be 
courted  with  a  mockery  of  afiection.  The  sensualist  of 
the  common  system  of  selfishness,  who  neyer  thinks  of 
any  higher  object  in  the  pursuit  of  the  little  pleasures 
which  he  is  miserable  enough  to  regard  as  happiness, 
seems  to  me,  eyen  in  the  brutal  stupidity  in  which  he  is 
sunk,  a  being  more  worthy  of  esteem  than  the  selfish  of 
another  life  :  to  whose  yiew  God  is  eyer  present,  but 
who  yiew  him  always  only  to  feel  constantly  in  their 
heart,  that  in  loying  him  who  has  been  the  dispenser  of 
all  the  blessings  which  they  haye  enjoyed,  and  who  has 
reyealed  himself  in  the  glorious  character  of  the  diffuser 
of  an  immortality  of  happiness,  they  loye  not  the  giyer 
himself,  but  only  the  gifts  which  they  haye  received,  or 
the  gifts  that  are  promised.  Yet,  such  is  the  influence 
of  the  mere  admission  of  the  being  of  a  Grod,  and  of  the 
images  of  holiness  and  delight  which  that  diyine  name 
ia  sufficient  to  suggest,  that  while  the  common  system  of 
the  oniyersal  selfishness  of  virtue  has  been  received  by 
the  virtuous  themselves  with  an  indignant  horror,  that 
was  itself  almost  a  confutation  of  the  system,  the  equally 
universal  selfishness  of  the  doctrine  of  these  theological 
moralists  has  been  received,  not  merely  without  any 
emotion  of  disgust,  but  with  the  approbation  and  assent 
of  no  small  portion  of  those  who,  in  opposition  to  the 
Tory  doctrine  which  they  have  embraced,  are  truly  in 
their  hearts  disinterested  lovers  of  man,  and  equaUy 
disinterested  lovers  and  worshippers  of  God. 

The  doctrine  of  the  absolute  selfishness  of  our  homage 
to  God,  and  of  our  social  virtues,  considered  as  the  mere 
conformity  of  our  wills  to  the  command  of  him  who  is 
the  dispenser  of  eternal  happiness  and  eternal  misery, 
for  the  sole  reason  of  his  power  of  thus  dispensing  hap- 
piness or  misery,  and  not  on  account  of  his  own  tran- 
scendent excellence,  that  of  itself  might  seem  to  demand 
such  a  conformity,  is  a  doctrine  of  very  old  date.    But 
the  writer  who  in  modern  times  has  led  to  the  widest 
diffusion  of  this  doctrine,  is  Archdeacon  Foley,  the  most 
popular  of  all  our  ethical  writers  ;  and  one  of  the  most 
judicious  in  the  mere  details  of  ethics,  however  false 
and  dangerous  I  consider  his  leading  doctjrines  to  be. 
Tirtue  he  defines  to  be,  ^  the  doing  good  to  mankind, 
in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  and  for  the  sake  of 
everlasting  happiness."    The  last  part  of  the  definition 
is  the  most  important  part  of  the  whole  ;  for,  the  know- 
ledge of  this  everlasting  happiness  he  supposes  to  be  all 
which  constitutes  moral  obligation  ;  meaning  by  obliga- 
tion, not  any  feeling  of  moral  love,  but  the  influence  of 
happiness  as  an  object  of  physical  desire,  and  of  pain 
as  an  object  of  physical  aversion  ;  one  or  other  of  which 
is  to  follow  our  obedience  or  disobedience  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Power  who  is  the  supreme  dispenser  of  both. 
The  will  of  God  is  our  rule,  he  says, but  "private  happi- 
ness is  our  motive,"  and  therefore  our  obligation.    In 
short,  the  inducement  or  temptation  to  be  virtuous, 
which  is  all  that  constitutes  our  obligation  to  be  vir- 
taous,  is  precisely  of  the  same  kind  with  the  induce- 
ments or  temptations  to  vice,  which  may  be  said  in  like 
manner  to  constitute  an  obligation  to  be  vicious.    The 
only  difference  is,  that  a  good  man  —  that  is  to  say,  a 
person  whom  we  distinguish  by  the  flattering  title  of 
good  —  is  more  prudent  than  those  whom  we  have 
chosen  to  denominate  wicked.    Both  act  from  an  obli- 
gation which  may  be  said  to  be  moral  in  one  case  as 
much  as  in  the  other  ;  since  in  neither  is  disinterested- 
ness of  affection  necessary  to  Tirtue  ;  and  in  both  there 


is  that  desire  of  pleasure  which  is  sufficient  to  constitute 
an  inducement,  and  therefore,  in  his  acceptation  of  the 
word,  which  he  regards  as  synonymous  with  induce- 
ment, an  obligation. 

That  we  have  a  moral  sentiment  of  obligation,  virtue, 
merit,  which  is  very  different  from  the  mere  inducements 
of  pleasure  near  or  remote,  I  surely  need  not  attempt  to 
demonstrate  to  you,  after  the  remarks  already  made  on 
the  selfish  system  in  general.  The  doctrine  of  Paley 
differs  Arom  the  general  selfish  system,  only  by  the  pecu- 
liar importance  which  it  very  justly  gives  to  everlasting 
happiness  and  misery,  when  compared  with  the  brief 
pains  or  pleasures  of  this  life.  In  the  scale  of  selfish 
gain,  it  is  a  greater  quantity  of  physical  enjoyment 
which  it  has  in  view.  It  is  a  sager  selfishness,  but  it  is 
not  less  absolute  selfishness  which  it  maintains  ;  and  it 
is  therefore  subject  to  all  the  objections  which  I  urged 
before  at  great  length,  and  which  it  would  now  there- 
fore be  idle  to  repeat. 

One  great  answer  obviously  presents  itself  to  all  those 
selfish  systems  which  convert  the  whole  of  virtue  into 
prudence  ;  and  make  the  differences  of  virtue  and  vice 
in  every  respect  precisely  the  same  in  kind,  as  those  of 
speculators  in  the  market  of  commerce,  who  have  em- 
ployed their  capital  more  or  less  advantageously,  in 
the  different  bargains  that  have  been  offered  to  them. 

The  **  great  answer"  must  be  sought  for  in  our 
author  8  text,  where  giving  due  praise  to  Paley, 
as  being  in  details  the  most  judicious  of  all  our 
ethical  writers,  his  fundamental  principle  is  upset 
by  arguments  which,  according  to  Dr.  Chalmers, 
show  the  philosopher  Brown  to  be  more  purely 
orthodox,  according  to  the  opinions  of  "our 
highest  and  best  theologians,"  than  the  churchman 
Paley,  The  system  of  Paley,  (and  perhaps  "  Other 
Worldline88,"the  term  by  which  Coleridge  defined  a 
certain  kind  of  religion,  of  which  there  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  found  in  the  Christian  world,  might  be 
the  best  nomenclature) —the  System  then  of  Paley, 
or  Other  IVorldlinesSj 

which  defines  virtue  to  be  the  "  doing  good  to  mankind, 
in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  for  the  sake  of  ever- 
lasting happiness,"  and  which  makes,  not  the  love  of 
God,  nor  the  love  of  mankind,  but  this  love  of  everlast- 
ing happiness,  the  motive  and  sole  obligation  to  the 
good  which  otherwise  we  should  have  had  as  little 
moral  desire  of  producing  or  promoting,  as  of  producing 
an  equal  or  greater  amount  of  evil,  must  be  allowed  to 
be,  in  its  very  essence,  as  truly  selfish,  as  if  it  had  de- 
fined virtue  to  be  the  pursuit  of  mere  wealth,  or  fame, 
or  of  the  brief  dignities,  or  still  briefer  pleasures  of  this 
mortal  existence. 

We  must  here  indulge  in  a  rather  long  extract, 
as,  in  closing  his  examination  of  the  Tarious  sys- 
tems of  ethics.  Brown  takes  the  opportunity  of 
recapitulating,  and  finally  enforcing  his  own 
views.  It  is  also  here  that,  while  differing  with 
Paley  and  other  theologians,  he  displays  that 
coincidence  with  the  opinions  of  "  our  best  and 
highest  theologians,"  which  Dr.  Chalmers  has 
pointed  out.  In  reference  to  the  Selfish  System, 
and  in  particular  to  that  of  Paley, — that  of  "  Other 
Worldliness,''  and  hence  a  mere  modification  of 
the  purely  and  xmdisguisedly  selfish  scheme, 
Brown  argues, — 

If  the  most  prudent  labourer  after  his  own  selfish 
interest,  without  the  slightest  regard  for  the  happiness 
of  others,  unless  as  that  happiness  may  be  instrumental 
to  his  own,  be  constantly  actuated  by  the  same  moral 
motive  which  Influences  the  most  generous  lover  of  man- 
kind, how  strange  an  illusion  is  all  moral  sentiment, 
which  views  with  such  different  feelings  objects  that  are 
in  every  laoxal  respect  precisely  the  same  I    But  it  i« 
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in  onr  emotions  alone  that  onr  notions  of  morality  have 
their  rise :  and  how  illusiye,  therefore,  and  radically 
false  I  should  rather  say,  mnst  be  that  system  which  is 
founded  on  the  absolute  similarity  of  feelings  that  are 
recognised  by  every  bosom  as  absolutely  dissimilar  ! 

Though  I  trust,  then,  it  is  sufficiently  evident  to  you, 
from  the  results  of  the  long  discussion  in  which  we  have 
been  engaged,  that  the  moral  obligation  to  virtue  is  not, 
as  Paley  says,  the  mere  inducement  of  pleasure  held 
out  to  us  by  power  which  we  cannot  disobey,  without 
losing  the  pleasure,  and  encountering  pain,  but  an  in- 
ducement of  a  nobler  kind,  since  pleasure,  though  it 
may  lead  us  to  be  virtuous,  may  surely,  as  mere  pleasure, 
if  there  be  no  essential  distinction  of  it,  as  pure  or  im- 
pure, right  or  wrong,  often  lead  us  into  what  we  are  at 
present  accustomed  to  denominate  vice ;  and  though  I 
shall  therefore  not  repeat,  in  application  to  this  enlarged 
selfishness,  which  extends  its  interested  view  through 
immortality,  the  objections  previously  urged  against 
that  more  limited  selfishness  which  looks  only  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  to  the  few  years  in  which  we 
are  to  be  moving  along  it,  it  may  be  of  importance  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  that  other  part  of  the  doctrine 
of  this  celebrated  moralist,  which  makes  conformity  to 
the  will  of  God  the  rule  of  virtue. 

That  virtuous  actions — those  actions  which  excite  in 
us  the  feeling  of  taoral  approval  —  are  conformable  to 
the  will  of  (iod,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt ;  since 
the  very  universality  of  this  approval  may  be  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  expression  of  the  divine  approbation.  As 
little  can  we  doubt  that  when  the  declared  will  of  God 
is  present  to  our  mind,  and  we  think  of  certain  actions 
as  commanded  by  him,  of  certain  other  actions  as  pro- 
hibited by  him,  and  when,  in  designing  or  meditating 
any  action,  we  feel  that  it  is  one  of  those  which  he  has 
prohibited,  there  would  arise  in  our  mind  an  instant 
feeling  of  disapprobation,  that  is  to  say,  of  vice  or  de- 
merit, in  the  performance  of  the  prohibited  action.  But 
the  question  is  not,  whether  it  be  virtue  to  conform  our 
will  to  that  of  the  Deity,  when  that  will  is  revealed  to 
us,  or  clearly  implied ;  for  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
It  is,  whether  there  be  not  in  our  nature  a  principle  of 
moral  approbation,  from  which  our  feelings  of  obligation, 
virtue,  merit,  flow ;  and  which  operates,  not  indepen- 
dently of  the  divine  will  indeed,  for  it  was  the  divine 
will  which  implanted  in  us  this  very  principle  ;  but 
without  the  necessary  consideration,  at  the  time,  of  the 
expression  of  the  divine  will,  and  consequently  without 
any  intentional  conformity  to  it  or  disobedience,  or  which 
in  our  obedience  itself,  as  often  as  we  think  of  the  divine 
will,  is  the  very  principle  by  which  we  feel  the  duty  of 
such  conformity.  The  mother,  though  she  should,  at 
the  moment,  forget  altogether  that  there  is  a  God  in 
nature,  would  still  turn  with  moral  horror  from  the 
thought  of  murdering  the  little  prattler  who  is  sporting 
at  her  knee,  and  who  is  not  more  beautiful  to  her  eye 
by  external  charms  and  graces,  than  beautiful  to  her 
heart  by  the  thousand  tendernesses  which  every  day  and 
almost  every  hour  is  developing ;  while  the  child,  who 
perhaps  has  scarcely  heard  that  there  is  a  God,  or  who 
at  least  is  ignorant  of  any  will  of  God,  in  conformity 
with  which  virtue  consists,  is  still  in  his  very  ignorance 
developing  those  moral  feelings  which  are  supposed  to 
be  inconsistent  with  such  ignorance,  and  would  not  have 
the  same  feeling  of  complacency  in  repaying  the  par- 
ental caresses  with  acts  of  intentional  injury,  as  when 
he  repays  them  with  expressions  of  reciprocal  love.  . 
.  .  .  The  expression  of  the  divine  will,  indeed,  not 
merely  gives  us  new  and  nobler  duties  to  perform,  it 
gives  a  new  and  nobler  delight  also  to  the  very  duties 
which  our  nature  prompts ;  but  still  there  are  duties 
which  our  nature  prompts,  and  the  violation  of  which 
is  felt  as  moral  wrong,  even  when  God  is  known  and 
worshipped  only  as  a  demon  of  power,  still  less  bene- 
volent than  the  very  barbarians  who  howl  around  his 
altar  in  their  savage  sacrifice. 

But  for  the  principle  of  moral  approbation  which  the 
divine  being  has  fixed  in  our  nature,  the  expression  of 
his  will  would  itself  have  no  moral  power,  whatever 
physical  pain  or  pleasure  it  might  hold  out  to  •ur  pm-> 


dent  choice.  It  may  be  asked,  why  should  we  obej  tbe 
divine  command,  with  as  much  reason  as  it  mij  be 
asked,  why  should  we  love  our  parents  or  our  coantry ! 
and  our  only  answer  to  both  questions,  as  far  as  moralit  j 
can  be  said  to  be  concerned,  or  any  feeling  different 
from  that  of  a  mere  calculation  of  physical  loss  or  gun, 
is,  that  such  is  our  nature  ;  that,  in  considering  the 
command  of  God,  onr  greatest  of  benefactors,  or  in  coa- 
sidering  the  happiness  of  our  parents,  onr  country,  mio- 
kind,  which  it  is  in  onr  power  to  promote,  we  feel  tiut 
to  act  in  conformity  with  these,  will  be  followed  by  our 
moral  approbation ;  as  to  act  in  opposition  to  them  will 
be  followed  by  inevitable  self-reproach.  There  is  a 
principle  of  moral  discrimination  already  existing  in  as, 
that,  even  when  we  conform  our  conduct  to  the  divine 
will,  is  the  very  principle  by  which  we  have  felt  the 
duty  of  this  delightful  conformity  ;  and  if  there  be  do 
such  principle  in  our  nature,  by  which  we  discorer  the 
duty  of  the  conformity,  it  is  surely  very  evident  that 
there  can  be  no  such  duty  to  be  felt,  any  more  than 
there  can  be  colour  to  the  blind,  or  melody  to  the 
deaf. 

God  may  be  love.d  by  us,  or  feared  by  us.  He  may 
be  loved  by  us  as  the  source  of  all  our  blessings,  con- 
ferred or  promised.  He  may  be  feared  by  us  as  a  beias 
who  has  the  power  of  inflicting  on  us  eternal  angniih. 
In  one  of  these  views,  we  may,  when  we  obey  bin,  ad 
fVom  gratitude  ;  in  the  other,  from  a  sense  of  the  eiilj 
which  we  have  to  dread  in  offending  him.  But  if  it  be 
a  duty  of  gratitude  to  obey  God,  we  mnst  preTionsly 
have  been  capable  of  knowing  that  gratitude  is  a  virtae, 
as  much  as  we  must  have  been  capable  of  knowing  the 
power  of  Grod,  before  we  could  have  known  to  fear  his 
awful  dominion.  We  consider  the  Deity  as  possessing 
the  highest  moral  perfection :  but  in  that  theological 
view  of  morality  which  acknowledges  no  mode  of  esti- 
mating excellence  beyond  that  divine  command  itself, 
whatever  it  might  have  been,  these  words  are  absohtely 
meaningless ;  since  if,  instead  of  what  we  now  tens 
virtue,  he  had  commanded  only  what  we  now  term  rice, 
his  command  most  still  have  been  equally  holy.  If.  in- 
deed, the  system  of  Paley,  and  of  other  theological 
moralists,  were  just,  what  excellence  beyond  the  excel- 
lence of  mere  power,  could  we  discover  in  that  divine 
being  whom  we  adore  as  the  supreme  goodness,  still 
more  than  we  fear  him  as  the  omnipotent !  .  .  .  . 
....  In  the  system  of  Hobbes,  which  considers 
law  itself,  as  constituent  of  moral  right,  a  tyrant,  if  his 
power  of  enacting  law  be  sufficiently  established,  is  not 
to  be  distinguished,  in  his  very  tyranny,  f^m  the  gen^ 
rous  sovereign  of  the  free;  because  the  measure  of  right 
is  to  be  found  in  his  will  alone 

The  vnll  of  God,  then,  though  it  is  unquestionably  the 
source  of  virtue,  in  the  most  important  sense — as  it  was 
his  will  that  formed  all  the  principlea  of  our  constitution, 
of  which  the  principle  of  moral  approbation  is  one— i5 
not  the  source  of  virtue  in  the  sense  in  which  that  phrase 
is  understood  by  some  theological  writers,  as  limited  to 
the  mere  declaration  of  his  will,  sanctioned  by  pnnififa' 
ment  and  reward.  There  is  an  earlier  law  of  God, 
which  he  has  written  in  our  hearts;  and  the  desire  of 
our  mere  personal  happiness  or  misery,  in  this  or  in 
another  world,  is  truly  an  object  of  our  approbatioo*  not 
the  source  of  it;  since  the  love  of  mere  selfish  enjoyment 
is  at  least  as  powerfully  the  motive  to  vice,  in  sosc 
oases,  as  it  is  in  other  cases  the  motive  to  virtue.  We 
do  not  merely  submit  to  the  will  of  God  as  we  submit  to 
any  power  which  it  is  impossible  for  as  to  resist  We 
feel  that  it  would  be  not  imprudence  only,  but  gnilt,  to 
wish  to  disobey  it.  We  seek,  in  the  oonstitotion  of  oar 
nature,  the  reason  which  leads  us  to  approve  morally  of 
the  duty  of  this  conformity  of  onr  will  to  bis  beneiiceot 
and  supreme  will ;  and  we  find,  in  one  of  the  essen- 
tial principles  of  our  nature,  the  moral  reason  which  we 
seek.  / 

This  is  a  long,  but  it  is,  we  conoeive,  an  impor- 
tant passage ;  and,  besides,  the  work  from  which 
it  is  taken  may  be  regarded,  in  relation  to  genenl 
xeaderSy  as  one  still  unknown. 
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Differing  from  Smith  in  his  Theory  of  Moral 
Sentiments,  and  denying  his  leading  doctrine,  Dr. 
Brown  gives  that  philosopher's  treatise  the  high 
praise  of  being  a  work  of  "  the  first  rank  in  the 
most  interesting  to  man  of  all  the  sciences."  We 
cannot  quote  Dr.  Brown's  outline  of  Dr.  Smith's 
theory  of  Sympathy  as  the  origin  of  our  moral 
feelings ;  but  one  shoi-t  passage,  which  gives  a 
tolerably  fair  notion  of  the  sympathetic  hypothesis, 
together  with  its  refutation,  is  apt  for  our  purpose 
of  cataloguing  Brown  s  Lectures. 

If  the  doctrine  of  the  necessary  antecedence  of  sym- 
pathy to  oor  moral  approbation  or  disapprobation  be 
just,  the  system  may  be  admitted,  even  though  many  of 
his  minor  illustrations  should  appear  to  be  false.  If 
this  primary  doctrine  be  not  just,  the  system,  however 
ingenious  and  just  in  its  explanation  of  many  pheno- 
mena of  the  mind,  must  fail  as  a  theory  of  our  moral 
sentiments. 

To  derive  our  moral  sentiments,  which  are  as  universal 
as  the  actions  of  mankind  that  come  under  our  review, 
from  the  occasional  sympathies,  that  warm  or  sadden  us 
with  joys  and  griefs  and  resentments  which  are  not  our 
own,  seems  to  me,  I  confess,  very  nearly  the  same  sort 
of  error  as  it  would  be  to  derive  the  waters  of  an  ever- 
flowing  stream  from  the  sunshine  or  shade  that  may 
occasionally  gleam  over  it.  That  we  have  a  principle 
of  social  feeling,  which,  in  its  rapid  participation  of  the 
vivid  emotions  of  others,  seems  to  identify  us  in  many 
cases  with  the  happy  or  the  sorrowful,  the  grateful  or 
the  indignant,  it  is  impossible  to  deny.  But  this  sym- 
.  pathy,  quick  as  it  truly  is  to  arise,  in  cases  in  which 
the  primary  feelings  are  vivid  and  strongly  marked,  is 
not  a  perpetual  accompaniment  of  every  action  of  every 
one  around  us.  There  must  be  some  vividness  of  feeling 
in  others,  or  the  display  of  vividness  of  feeling,  or  at 
least  such  a  situation  as  usually  excites  vivid  feeling,  of 
some  sort,  in  those  who  are  placed  in  it,  to  call  the 

sympathy  itself  into  action There  is  no 

theory  of  our  moral  distinctions,  which  supposes  that 
-we  are  to  approve  equally  of  all  actions  that  are  right, 
and  to  disapprove  equally  of  all  actions  which  are 
-wrong;  but  it  is  essential  to  one  theory — that  theory 
-which  we  are  considering — that  there  should  be  no 
feeling  of  right  or  wrong,  merit  or  demerit,  and  conse- 
quently no  moral  estimation  whatever,  where  there  is 
no  previous  sympathy  in  that  particular  case.    .    .    . 

This  essential  error,  the  greatest  of  all  possible  syste- 
matic errors,  is  no  less  than  the  assumption,  in  every 
case,  of  those  very  moral  feelings  which  are  supposed  to 
flow  from  sympathy,  the  assumption  of  them  as  neces- 
sarily existing  before  that  very  sympathy  in  which  they 
are  said  to  originate 

Of  all  the  principles  of  our  mixed  nature,  sympathy 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  irregular,  varying  not  in 
different  individuals  only,  but  even  in  the  same  individual 
in  different  hours  or  different  minutes  of  the  same  day, 
and  varying,  not  with  slight  differences,  but  with  diffe- 
rences of  promptness  and  liveliness,  with  which  only 
feelings  the  most  capricious  could  be  commensurable. 
If  our  virtue  and  vice,  therefore,  or  our  views  of  actions 
as  right  or  wrong,  varied  with  our  sympathy,  we  might 
be  virtuous  at  morning,  vicious  at  noon,  and  virtuous 
again  at  night,  without  any  change  in  the  circumstances 
of  our  action,  except  in  our  greater  or  less  tendency  to 
-vividness  of  sympathy,  or  to  the  expectation  of  more  or 
less  vivid  sympathies  in  others. 

By  all  the  eminent  writers  from  whom  he  differs, 
Dr.  Brown  deab  with  perfect  candour  and  mild- 
ness. The  doctrine  which  bears  the  name  of 
Hobbes,  Brown,  from  the  very  constitution  of  his 
own  mind,  must  have  disliked  ;  but  even  for 
Hobbes  there  is  the  charitable  apology  that  he 
might  in  some  measure  have  been  driven  into 
error  by  the  disoiganized  state  of  society,  by  the 


civil  dissensions  of  the  period,  and  "  by  a  wish  to 
lessen  the  inquisitorial  and  domineering  influence 
of  the  priesthood  of  a  fanatical  age,  by  rendering 
even  religion  itself  subject  to  the  decision  of  the 
civil  power." 

But  it  is  more  than  time  that  we  had  reached 
the  practical,  and  more  directly  instructive  part 
of  this  work  ;  where,  first  principles  having  been 
ascertained,  and  objections  refuted,  philosophical 
investigation  and  argument  cease,  and  the  severe 
analyst  becomes  the  eloquent  expounder  of  the 
particular  virtues.  This  will,  no  doubt,  to  a  very 
large  class  of  readers,  form  the  very  pith  and  mar- 
row of  the  entire  work.  It  is  replete  with  beauties 
of  every  varied  kind ;  of  pure  and  lofty  sentiment, 
of  glowing  imagery,  and  of  the  moral  excellence 
which  teaches  by  actual  representation.  The 
practical  virtues  are  divided  into  three  classes ; 
namely,  the  duties  which  we  primarily  owe  to  our 
fellow-creatures,  those  that  relate  directly  to  our- 
selves ;  and,  lastly,  the  duties  which  we  owe  to 
the  Great  Being  who  formed  us;  and  ''human 
life,"  it  is  said,  "  when  it  is  worthy  of  the  name 
of  life,  consists  in  the  exercise  of  these  duties." 

From  the  section  in  which  the  negative  duty  of 
not  violating  the  rights  of  property  is  treated,  we 
select  a  few  sentences  as  a  specimen  of  the  clear 
manner  in  which  controverted  points  are  settled  : 

The  writers  who  attempt  to  prove  justice  to  be  a 
virtue  wholly  adventitious,  and  not  the  result  of  any 
original  moral  tendency  of  our  nature,  because  in  diffe- 
rent stages  or  circumstances  of  society  there  are  different 
views  of  property,  forget  that  justice,  as  a  moral  virtue, 
is  not  the  creation  of  property,  but  the  conformity  of 
our  actions  to  those  views;  that  though  ^11  men  in  every 
part  of  the  earth,  and  in  every  age  since  the  earth  was 
peopled,  had,  without  even  the  exception  of  a  single 
monstrous  individual,  united  in  their  notions  of  what  is 
termed  property,  there  might  still  have  been  the  most 
complete  injustice,  —  a  desire  of  invading  this  property, 
not  merely  as  frequent  as  in  the  present  circumstances 
of  mankind,  but  equally  universal  with  the  notion  of 
property  itself.  There  might  then,  the  mere  notion  of 
property  remaining  in  every  respect  precisely  the  same, 
have  been  either  perfect  justice  or  perfect  iiguetice,  or 
such  a  mixture  of  both  as  the  present  order  of  society 

presents In  the  different  rights 

of  property  then,  in  different  nations  and  ages,  as  vari- 
ously sanctioned  in  various  systems  of  jurisprudence,  I 
perceive  no  inconsistency  of  the  morsJ  principle.  I 
perceive  every  where,  on  the  contrary,  a  moral  principle 
which,  among  the  rude  and  the  civilized,  and  in  all  the 
innumerable  gradations  of  civilized  life,  and  of  systems 
of  law  more  or  less  sage  and  refined,  feels  that  there 
are  certain  things  which  it  would  be  wrong  to  invade ; 
in  savage  life,  perhaps  only  the  objects  which  are  in  the 
immediate  occupation  of  another,  or  on  which  he  has 
exercised  his  labour  for  purposes  of  utility  to  himself; 
in  more  civilized  society,  innumerable  objects  which  the 
circumstances  of  that  society  have  rendered  essential  to 
the  comfort  of  their  possessor,  and  which  law,  with  a 
view  to  the  preservation  and  furtherance  of  general 
happiness,  has  allotted  in  various  ways. 
It  is  the  same  moral  principle  of  justice  still,  though 
directed  to  new  objects;  as  it  is  still  the  same  power  of 
vision  that  traces  the  stars  of  the  firmament,  though, 
but  for  the  nice  contrivances  of  the  optician,  and  the 
labour  of  all  the  ruder  artificers  who  have  famished 
him  with  the  materials  of  his  beautiful  art,  eye  after 
eye  might  for  ages  have  gazed  upon  the  great  vault 
above,  without  knowing  the  very  existence  of  brilliant 
multitudes  of  worlds,  which,  with  the  aid  of  this  skilful 
but  simple  contrivance,  it  is  now  impossible  for  tiie 
rudest  observer  not  to  perceive.    Who  is  there  that,  on 
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this  aecoiint^  will  deny  to  the  mind  its  original  visual 
Bensibilityf        ,        .        •        . 

In  contending  for  essential  principles  of  morals,  no 
one  asserts  that,  in  circumstances  which  are  absolutely 
different,  the  moral  sentiment  should  be  the  same ;  more 
than  that  an  eye,  with  and  without  a  telescope,  should 
form  the  same  views  of  the  nature  that  is  before  it.  .  .  . 

Justice,  then,  I  repeat,  (and  the  distinction  is  one 
which  is  of  great  importance,)  is  not  what  constitutes 
property;  it  is  that  virtue  which  presupposes  property, 
and  respects  it,  however  constituted.  It  may  vary, 
therefore,  with  all  the  ordinances  of  different  social 
states,  but  it  is  still  the  same  virtue,  if  it  respect  what, 
in  those  different  states,  is  legally  assigned  to  indi- 
viduals. 

We  must  apologize  for  obliterations.  Those 
who  have  opportunity  may  soon  supply  for  them^ 
selves  all  that  we  have  been  compelled  to  suppress; 
and  to  a  less  fortunate  class  we  wish  to  indicate, 
in  substance,  the  excellence  which  we  cannot 
present  in  detail.  In  discussing  a  particular  mode 
of  injuring  our  fellow-creatures,  by  robbing  them 
of  the  afiPections  which  are  their  right,  and  which 
constitute  their  happiness,  we  find,  among  the 
strictures  on  modem  manners  in  high  life,  the 
following  remarks  on  their  tendency  to  relax 
moral  principle : — 

In  the  present  state  of  manners,  in  which,  at  least 
among  the  higher  orders  of  society,  there  is  so  very 
little  of  what  was  once  considered  as  domestic  life,  and, 
in  the  place  of  its  simple  unpretending  enjoyments,  such 
constant  and  close  succession  of  almost  theatrical  exhi- 
bitions, on  stages  on  which  each  is  to  each  mutually 
spectacle  and  spectator;  to  perform  gracefully  their  part 
is  as  much  an  object  of  ambition  to  the  unpaid  actors 
and  actresses,  in  this  voluntary  and  unremitting  drama, 
as  it  is  to  the  actors  and  actresses  on  another  stage,  whose 
livelihood,  as  well  as  glory,  depends  on  the  number  of 
hands  which  they  can  render  by  their  best  efforts  most 
noisy  in  applause.  That  there  is  a  very  powerful  charm 
in  elegant  manners,  and  in  the  lighter  eloquence  of 
conversation,  which  can  adapt  itself  readily  to  every 
subject,  from  the  statesmanship  of  the  day  to  the  flower 
or  the  feather,  I  am  far  from  denying;  and  that,  even 
in  a  moral  view,  from  the  influence  which  it  gives  to 
the  opinions  of  the  individual,  and  the  easy  happiness 
which  it  spreads  to  all  around  him,  this  excellence, 
frivolous  as  it  may  seem,  is  not  to  be  despised,  however 
humble  and  comparatively  insignificant  it  must  always 
be  rated,  when  placed  in  the  scale  of  merit  with  nobler 
wisdom,  or  still  nobler  excellence  of  the  heart.  One 
great  evil  of  this  system  of  universal  display,  however, 
and  of  the  familiar  and  sprightly  levities  which  it 
involves,  is,  that  where  this  gay  excellence  is  of  high 
value,  the  praise  of  it  must  be  sought  from  all.  To  all 
alike  must  be  paid  those  gallantries  of  manners  which 
all  alike  are  to  admire.  The  wedded  and  the  unwedded 
may  thus  be  said  to  live  in  a  constant  interchange  of 
symbols  of  affection,  which,  though  understood  to  be 
mere  symbols,  may  yet,  as  symbols,  excite  that  very 
affection  which  they  were  never  seriously  intended  to 
awake.    Nor  is  this  all. 

But  we  shall  not  go  farther. 

From  among  the  many  beautiful  lessons  which 
these  pages  present  to  us,  we  shall  perhaps  best 
accomplish  our  purpose  of  showing  the  value  of 
this  work  as  a  moral  guide,  by  detaching  a  few 
examples.  This  is  frOm  the  chapter  On  abstaining 
from  injuring  the  character  of  others. 

The  evil  which  calumny  can  do  to  those  whose  virtue 
is  scarcely  in  need  of  any  support  from  public  approba- 
tion, is  slight,  when  compared  with  the  evil  which  it 
may  produce  to  those  whose  weaker  virtue  is  mixed 
with  much  imperfection,  that  affords  an  easy  pretext  for 
censure,  even  when  censure  is  unmerited;  while  the  loss 


of  the  encouraging  regard  of  others  is  more  bqarions, 
when  withheld  &om  frailty,  that,  even  when  11  wishes 
to  do  what  is  worthy  of  praise,  is  too  ready  to  fidl,  with- 
out the  support  to  which  it  clings.  The  real  imperfec- 
tions of  mankind  are,  therefore,  delightful  to  the  heart 
of  the  slanderer,  who  sees  in  them  only  a  warrant  for 
all  those  additional  charges  of  guilt  or  error  which  it 
may  be  his  interest  to  add  to  the  real  amount.  They 
are  the  elements  of  the  poison  which  he  prepares,  with- 
out which  he  would  have  as  little  power  to  cloud  the 
moral  scene,  as  the  enchantresses  of  ancient  fable  would 
have  had  to  obscure  the  sun,  or  bring  down  the  moon 
from  the  sky,  without  the  baleful  herbs  that  were  essen- 
tial to  the  incantation. 

It  is  our  duty,  I  will  not  say  only  to  love  the  good, 
but  even  with  our  indignation  against  the  wicked  to 
mix  some  portion  of  pity;  that  pity  which  would  lead  ns 
always  to  wish,  that  even  their  names  could  still  be 
added  to  the  Ust  of  the  virtuous.  If  such  be  our  dnty 
then,  what  are  we  to  think  of  those  who,  far  from  pity- 
ing the  wicked,  would  gladly  double  all  their  atrocitiet, 
and  who,  still  farther  from  loving  the  good,  would  point 
them  out,  as  the  wicked,  to  public  execration !    .    .    . 

But,  if  the  tale  which  we  love  to  whisper  be  just,  can 
it  be  a  crime  to  lament  over  guilt  that  is  real !  It  is 
not  a  crime  to  lament  over  guilt,  if  we  do  lament  over 
it.  But  if  we  do  truly  lament  over  the  probable  appear- 
ances of  it,  we  shall  not  be  very  eager  to  circulate  a 
doubt  that  may  be  injurious,  till  we  have  reawHi  om^ 
selves,  not  to  doubt  merely,  but  to  believe.  I  do  not 
wish  to  recommend  that  weakness  of  humanity,  which, 
in  the  world,  often  passes  current  for  virtue,  though  it 
implies  rather  a  defect  of  moral  feeling,  than  any  refine- 
ment of  it, — or  which  at  least,  if  it  be  virtue,  is  a  virtue 
that  can  hear  of  oppression,  and  even  witness  it,  without 
feeling  indignation  against  the  oppressor;  uid  which 
rather  would  see  a  thousand  repetitions  of  the  iigory, 
than  give  to  the  wicked  the  name  and  the  odium  whidi 
he  deserves.  When  crimes  are  walking  secretly  in 
darkness,  as  much  as  when  they  present  themselves 
proudly  in  the  very  sunshine  of  day,  it  is  onr  duty  to 
the  innocent  who  have  suffered,  to  give  them  the  eonao- 
lation  of  our  sympathy,  in  the  indignant  feeling  of  their 
wrongs;  as  it  is  our  duty  to  the  innocent  who  may  suffer, 
to  call  them  to  beware.  Even  in  denouncing  guilt, 
however,  the  office  which  we  exercise  is  an  office  of  duty, 
not  of  pleasure.  It  is  to  be  exercised,  not  with  the 
eagerness  of  one  who  rejoices  in  discovering  something 
which  he  may  condemn,  but  with  the  sorrow  of  a  lover 
of  humankind,  who  is  forced  to  add  another  mor^  ill 
to  the  catalogue  of  human  delinquencies.  Such  are  tiie 
feelings  of  a  generous  spirit,  even  when  the  vice  which 
it  discovers  is  of  a  species  that  implies  more  than  ordi- 
nary moral  turpitude;  and  when  it  discovers  only  snch 
foibles  as  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  ordinary  propor- 
tion of  human  virtue,  it  will  love  rather  to  speak  of  the 
virtue  than  of  the  failing;  it  will  think  not  of  what  the 
individual  is  only,  but  of  what  human  nature  is;  and  will 
not  withhold  from  one  the  indulgenoe  which  it  must 
extend  to  all,  and  of  which  it  must  even,  on  some  occa- 
sions, have  too  good  reason  for  wishing  the  extensioii  to 
itself. 

When  the  propagators  of  tales  of  scandal  think  that 
they  have  completely  justified  themselves,  by  declaring 
that  all  which  they  have  said  is  true,  they  forget  that 
there  are  virtues  of  which  they  are  silent,  that  are  tme, 
as  well  as  the  defects  of  which  they  speak  with  such 
minute  and  exact  remembrance;  and  that,  if  they  weie 
to  omit  all  notice  of  what  is  excellent  in  a  character, 
and  to  cull  only  what  Is  defective,  the  most  illustrioas 
of  mankind,  without  any  positive  violation  of  biographic 
troth,  might  soon  cease  to  be  illustrious. 

From  the  section  which  treats  of  Veracity  as  a 
virtue,  we  gather  the  following  remarks : — 

So  much  of  the  happiness  of  social  life  is  derived  from 
the  use  of  language,  and  so  profitless  would  the  m^re 
power  of  language  be,  but  for  the  truth  which  dictates 
it,  that  the  abuse  of  the  confidence  which  is  placed  in 
our  declarations,  may  not  merely  be  in  the  highest 
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degree  injurious  to  the  indiyidaal  deceired,  bnt  would 
tend,  if  general,  to  throw  bsick  the  whole  race  of  man- 
kind into  that  barbarism  from  which  they  have  emerged, 
and  progressirel  J  ascended  through  still  pnrer  air  and 
still  brighter  sunshine  to  that  noble  height  which  they 
hare  reached.  It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that 
yeracity,  so  important  to  the  happiness  of  all,  and  yet 
subject  to  so  many  temptations  of  personal  interest  in 
the  Tiolation  of  it,  should,  in  all  nations,  haye  had  a 
high  place  assigned  to  it  among  the  yirtnes. 

That,  in  the  case  of  a  yirtue,  so  essential  to  the  com- 
merce of  life,  man  should  have  been  led  instinctiyely  to 
the  practice  of  it,  would  not  of  itself  appear  absurd,  or 
eycn  yery  wonderful,  to  those  who  consider  the  other 
instinctiye  tendencies  in  our  constitution;  and  since  all, 
in  uttering  falsehood,  are  conscious  of  an  effort  which 
represses  the  truth  that  seems  to  start  of  itself  to  the 
lips,  and  all  seem  to  belieye  what  is  told  them,  till  the 
experience  of  frequent  deceit  have  induced  some  degree 
of  doubt  in  the  young  listener,  who  begins  to  be  a  scep- 
tic, it  has  been  supposed,  by  many  philosophers,  that 
there  are,  in  our  nature,  two  instinctiye  tendencies 
adapted  to  each  other,— a  tendency  to  speak  truth,  and 
a  tendency  to  belieye  what  is  spoken 

We  are  conscious  of  an  effort  in  speaking  falsehood; 
because,  bnt  for  this  effort,  our  feelings  would  of  them- 
seWes  suggest  their  corresponding  signs;  and  we  haye 
thus  to  repress  the  truth  that  rises  spontaneously,  and 
to  inyent  laboriously  the  combinations  of  words  that  are 
in  discord  with  our  belief.  What  wonder  is  there  that, 
when  we  walk  through  a  meadow  in  a  sunny  eyening  of 
autumn,  there  should  arise  to  the  mind,  and  thus  to 
ready  utterance,  phrases  ezpressiye  of  the  real  feelings 
— How  beautiful  is  this  scene,  and  how  happy  these 
cattle  appear  I — ^rather  than  phrases  which  haye  no 
connexion  with  the  real  feelings,  and  which  cannot  be 
supposed,  therefore,  to  be  readily  uttered,  because  they 
are  not  readily  suggested. 

In  treating  of  the  various  modes  of  seduction^ 
by  which  we  may  injure  the  yirtue  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  flattery  is  considered  as  among  the  most 
Ticious.  The  flatterer  is  held  to  be  one  of  the 
worst  of  seducers ;  and  his  arts  are  not  confined 
to  the  courts  of  kings,  and  the  mansions  of  those 
who  enjoy  almost  regal  splendour,  but  are  said  to 
descend  to  a  scale  which  includes  the  humblest  of 
mankind.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  flattery 
may  perform  its  base  work. 

Flattery,  the  fosterer  of  yanity,  and  often  of  affec- 
tions more  degrading,  implies,  in  whateyer  station  the 
flatterer  and  the  flattered  may  be,  a  disregard  of  the 
virtue  of  others,  which  in  itself  is  no  slight  yice.  But 
the  sly  bribery  of  praise  is  not  the  only  bribery  with 
which  human  selfishness  would  striye  to  seduce  human 
selfishness.  There  are  grosser  bribes,  which  those  who 
count  tbemselyes  honourable  men,  and  are  aspiring  to 
stations  of  still  higher  honour,  haye  no  hesitation  in 
employing  for  the  furtherance  of  useful  yice.  A  little 
perjury,  real  or  implied,  is  all  which  they  require ;  and 
they  are  content  to  pay  for  it  its  fair  market  price,  or 
eyen  to  raise  a  little  the  market  price,  if  peijury  should 
haye  grown  more  reluctant  than  before,  or  more  skilful 
in  the  calculation  of  its  own  exact  value.  It  is  painful 
to  think,  that  an  offence  against  public  morals,  of  such 
serious  import,  should  be  so  lightly  estimated  by  those 
who  striye  to  forget  their  own  delinquency,  in  the  equal 
and  familiar  delinquency  of  others ;  as  if  the  very  wide- 
ness  of  guilt  were  not  an  additional  reason  for  ceasing 
to  contribute  to  that  which  has  been  already  so  exten- 
siyely  baneful ;  —  and  that  the  first  step  to  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  freest  and  most  yirtuous  nation  on  the  earth, 
to  the  noblest  of  all  the  trusts  which  a  nation  can 
bestow,  —  that  of  enacting  the  means  by  which  its  own 
tendencies  to  guilt  may  be  lessened,  —  should,  in  so 
many  instances,  be  the  purchase  of  a  crime,  or  of  many 
crimes. 

There  is  another  species  of  seduction  upon  which 


Dr.  Brown  pours  forth  the  vials  of  unmitigated 
moral  reprobation,  with  a  warmth  in  which  he 
rarely,  if  ever,  indulges,  save  when  his  feelings 
lean  to  the  side  of  generous  pity  or  glowing  ap- 
probation. 

There  is  [he  says]  one  species  of  corruption,  which  is 
exercised  from  a  loye  of  the  corruption  itself,  or  at  least 
from  the  mere  pleasure  of  companionship  in  guilt,  —  a 
spirit  of  malicious  proselytism,  which  forms  the  last 
dreadful  stage  of  yice ;  when  the  gray-headed  veteran 
of  debaucheries  that  began  in  youth,  and  haye  been 
matured  by  a  long  life  of  unceasing  excess  in  all  that  is 
gross  and  deprayed,  till  he  haye  acquired  a  sort  of 
oracular  grayity  of  profligacy  among  gayer  profligates, 
collects  around  him  his  band  of  youthful  disciples,  whom 
he  has  gathered  whereyer  his  watchful  eye  could  mark 
out  another  yictim ;  relates  to  them  the  tales  of  merri- 
ment of  other  years,  as  an  excitement  to  present  pas- 
sions; obseryes  in  each  the  few  yirtues  which  will  need 
eyen  yet  to  be  repressed,  the  irresolute  yices  that  will 
require  to  be  strengthened  ;  and,  if  on  some  ingenuous 
cheek  a  blush  should  still  arise,  marks  it  with  a  sort  of 
joy,  that  almost  calculates  the  moment  of  triumph  when 
that  blosh  shall  have  been  washed  away,  to  appear 
again  no  more.  If  there  be  a  being  on  this  earth  whom 
it  is  permitted  to  us  to  hate  with  full  and  absolute 
detestation,  it  is  surely  a  human  demon  like  this ;  and, 
if  we  could  trace  through  all  its  haunts  the  licentious* 
ness  of  a  single  great  city, — from  the  splendid  gaming- 
house of  the  rich  to  the  obscure  chambers  of  yulgar 
riot,  in  which  the  dissolute  of  another  order  assemble  to 
plan  the  frauds  or  robberies  of  the  night,  or  to  turn  to 
the  only  uses  to  which  they  know  how  to  turn  them, 
the  frauds  or  robberies  of  the  preceding  day, —  of  how 
many  demons  of  this  class  should  we  trace  the  horrible 
power,  in  the  lessons  which  they  are  giving,  and  the 
results  of  lessons  which  haye  been  giyen  ! 

Another  order  of  repkless  corrupters  and  tor- 
mentors of  their  species  are  the  scofiers,  the  auda- 
cious blasphemers,  and  withering,  malignant 
sophists.    Of  this  class  it  is  indignantly  said, — 

They  are  too  wise  not  to  discern  that  the  evident 
tendency  of  that  which  they  value  only  as  acute,  is  to 
corrupt  human  virtue,  and  extinguish  the  best  hopes 
and  consolations  of  human  suffering.  Bnt  it  is  sufficient 
comfort  to  them,  that  if  they  render  miserable  those 
whose  virtue  they  corrupt,  they  haye  at  least  not  cor- 
rupted them  without  the  obserrance  of  some  of  the  most 
exact  technicalities  of  logic.  Such  are  the  various 
forms  of  direct  corruption. 

No  one,  we  presume,  questions  the  influence  of 
the  domestic  example  of  the  court  and  the  aristo- 
cracy upon  all  the  inferior  classes  of  a  society 
existing  under  a  monarchy.  On  this  subject  it  is 
remarked, — 

In  considering  the  influence  of  example  on  national 
yirtue,  we  are  too  apt  to  think  only  of  the  authority  of 
those  who  are  placed  in  eminent  stations;  and  to  forget 
the  more  direct  influence  of  domestic  examples  on  those 
indiyiduals,  who  must  always  indeed  be  ranked  as  In- 
diyiduals,  but  whose  virtues  or  rices  united  are  the  yirtues 
or  vices  of  the  nation.  The  example  of  the  great  may 
giye  the  primary  impulse,  but  the  force  descends  pro- 
gressiyely  from  rank  to  rank;  and  each  is  affected  chiefly 
by  those  who  are  around  him, or  a  yery  little  above  him. 
The  parents  who  hang  over  our  cradle,  thinking  for  us, 
before  we  have  formed  what  can  be  called  a  thought, 
and  who  continue,  during  life,  to  be  viewed  by  us  with 
a  peculiar  sort  of  tender  veneration,  which  no  other 
created  being  seems  to  us  entitled  to  possess, —  the 
comrades  of  our  pastimes  in  boyhood,  and  the  friends 
who  partake  with  us  the  graver  occupations,  and  graver 
pastimes  of  our  maturer  years, — these  are  they  who 
tranafusc  into  ua  their  feeUugs,  and  from  whom,  without 
thinking  of  ihei^  as  examples,  we  deriye  all  that  good 
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or  eyil  which  example  can  afford;  and  yield  oorselTes 
more  completely  to  the  influence,  because  we  are  not 
aware  that  we  are  yielding  to  any  influence  whatever. 
To  be  frequently  with  the  good  is  to  know,  on  almost 
every  occasion,  how  the  good  would  act  in  the  situation 
in  which  we  are  placed,  and  to  feel,  at  the  same  time, 
that  reverence  for  the  action  itself  as  it  seems  to  ns 
recommended  by  their  choice,  which  we  must  have  felt 
for  those  whom  we  imagine  as  performers  of  it.  What- 
ever impresiies  on  us  strongly  the  image  of  the  virtuous, 
therefore,  cannot  be  indifferent  to  our  virtue.  The  very 
meeting  of  a  great  man,  as  Seneca  strongly  says,  may 
be  of  lasting  advantage  to  us;  and  we  derive  instruc- 
tion even  from  his  very  silence 

It  is  this  universal  radiation  of  example,  reflecting 
light  upon  example,  which  forms  the  moral  splendour 
of  an  age ;  without  some  portion  of  the  light  of  which, 
good  laws  are  powerless;  and  with  which  it  is  almost 
a  matter  of  little  moment,  at  least  to  the  existing  genera- 
tion, how  few  the  laws  may  be  under  which  good  men 
are  living  in  peace. 

In  speaking  of  the  injury  which  we  may  do  by 
disturbing  the  mental  tranquillity  of  those  with 
whom  we  have  social  relations,  the  bad  effects  of 
haughtiness  and  superciliousness  are  characterized ; 
but  there  are  other  and  baser  modes  of  injuring 
the  mental  tranquillity  of  others, — 

It  is  not  the  insolence  of  the  haughty,  however,  which 
is  the  only  intentional  disquieter  of  others.  There  is  a 
power  in  every  individual,  over  the  tranquillity  of  al- 
most every  individual.  There  are  emotions  latent  in 
the  mind  of  those  whom  we  meet,  which  a  few  words  of 
ours  may  at  any  time  call  forth ;  and  the  moral  influ- 
ence which  keeps  this  power  over  the  uneasy  feelings  of 
others  under  due  restraint,  is  not  the  least  important  of 
the  moral  influences,  in  its  relation  to  general  happi- 
ness. 

There  are  minds  which  can  delight  in  exercising  this 
cruel  sway;  which  rejoice  in  suggesting  thoughts  that 
may  poison  the  confldence  of  friends,  and  render  the 
very  virtues  that  were  loved,  objects  of  suspicion  to  him 
who  loved  them.  In  the  daily  and  hourly  intercourse 
of  human  life,  there  are  human  beings  who  exert  their 
malicious  skill  in  devising  what  subjects  may  be  most 
likely  to  bring  into  the  mind  of  him  with  whom  they 
converse,  the  most  mortifying  remembrances ;  who  pay 
visits  of  condolence  that  they  may  be  sure  of  maldng 
grief  a  little  more  severely  felt;' who  are  faithful  ih 
conveying  to  every  one  the  whispers  of  unmerited  scan- 
dal, of  which,  otherwise,  he  never  wonld  have  heard,  as 

he  never  could  have  suspected  them 

But  we  need  not  follow  out  the  representation 
of  the  Malagrowthers  and  Mrs.  Candours  of  society, 
against  whose  malevolent  power  the  true  preser- 
vative is  that  which  is  the  protector  of  the  virtuous 
from  all  other  injury — "their  own  purity  of  con- 
science." 

The  Duties  of  Benevolence  have  afforded  our 
author  a  delightful  and  most  congenial  theme, 
on  which  he  has  descanted  in  flowing  and  grace- 
ful language,  springing  free  from  the  heart.  A 
portion  of  a  very  subordinate  division  of  this  dis- 
course must  suffice  for  us  —  that  which  describes 
the  nature  of  true  Politeness  : 

Politeness, — which  is,  when  ranks  are  equal,  what 
affability  is,  when  the  more  distinguished  mingle  with 
the  less  distinguished  —  is  the  natural  effect  of  that 
benevolence  which  regards  always  with  sympathetic 
complacency,  and  is  fearful  of  disturbing,  even  by  the 
slightest  momentary  uneasiness,  the  serenity  of  others. 
A  breach  of  attention  in  any  of  the  common  offices  of 
civility,  to  which  the  arbitrary  usages  of  social  life  have 
attached  importance,  even  when  nothing  more  is  in- 
tended, is  still  a  neglect,  and  neglect  is  itself  an  insult ; 
it  is  the  immediate  cause  of  a  pain  which  no  human 


being  is  entitled,  where  there  has  been  no  offence,  to 
give  to  any  other  human  being.  Politeness,  then,-- 
the  social  virtue  that  foresees  and  provides  agun<t 
every  unpleasant  feeling  that  may  arise  in  the  bressts 
around,  as  if  it  were  some  quicksighted  and  gaardiu 
power,  intent  only  ou  general  happiness, — is  something' 
far  more  dignified  in  its  nature  than  the  cold  coorte&ies 
which  pass  current  under  that  name,  the  mere  know- 
ledge of  fashionable  manners,  and  an  exact  adherence 
to  them.  It  is  in  its  most  essential  respects  what  msj 
be  possessed  by  those  who  know  little  of  the  Tarying 
vocabulary  and  varying  usages  of  the  season.  Tbe 
knowledge  of  these  is,  indeed,  necessary  to  5nch  u 
mingle  in  the  circles  which  require  them ;  but  they  are 
necessary  only  as  the  new  fasMon  of  the  coat  or  splen- 
did robe,  which  leaves  him  or  her  who  wears  it  the 
same  human  being,  in  every  respect,  as  before ;  and  are 
not  more  a  part  of  either,  than  the  ticket  of  admUsiai, 
which  opens  to  their  ready  entrance  the  splendid  apan- 
ment  from  which  the  humble  are  excluded.  The  true 
politeness  of  the  heart  is  something  which  cannot  be 
given  by  those  who  minister  to  mere  decoration.  It  is 
the  moral  grace  of  life,  if  I  may  venture  so  to  term  it— 
the  grace  of  the  mind ;  and  what  the  world  coonts 
graces,  are  little  more  than  graces  of  the  body. 

This  subjoined  remark  is  made  on  a  partictilar 
phase  of  benevolence ;  and  many  liberal  and 
substantially  benevolent  persons  would  do  well  to 
consider  it : — 

Even  in  pecuniary  liberalities,  benevolence  does  not 
merely  produce  good,  but  it  knows  well,  or  it  learns  to 
know,  the  greatest  amount  of  good  which  its  liberab'tie> 
can  produce.  To  be  the  cause  of  less  happiness  or  com- 
fort than  might  be  diffused  at  the  same  cost,  is  ahnc't 
a  species  of  the  same  vice  whic^  withholds  aid  fros 
those  who  require  it.  The  benevolent,  therefore,  are 
magnificent  in  their  bounty,  because  they  are  economid 
even  in  bounty  itself.  Their  heart  is  quick'  to  perceir^ 
sources  of  relief  where  others  do  not  see  them;  and  tbe 
whole  result  of  happiness  produced  by  them,  seems  often 
to  have  arisen  from  a  superb  munificence  which  few  oonld 
command,  when  it  may,  perhaps,  have  proceeded  ooif 
from  humble  means,  which  the  possessor  of  similar 
means,  without  similar  benevolence,  would  think  scarceiv 
more  than  necessary  for  his  own  strict  necessities. 

And  Dr.  Brown,  who  throughout  his  whole 
work  draws  largely  from  the  poets,  ancient  as<i 
modem,  finds  an  apt  and  cliarming  illustration 
with  which  to  close  his  subject,  in  Pope's  picture 
of  "  The  Man  of  Ross."  It  is  in  this  division  of 
the  work  that  the  theories  of  Godwin  and  otheis 
are  refuted,  which  make  moral  duties  depend  upon 
the  absolute  merits  of  the  individual,  independentlr 
of  his  particular  relationship  to  the  agent;  or 
which  lay  down,  in  short,  that  the  preference  of 
natural  affection  is  a  vicious  feeling,  as  it  mar 
lead  us  to  prefer,  or  to  love,  our  own  faulty  father 
or  benefactor  above  some  more  virtuoos  antl 
deserving  person,  whom  we  erroneously  suppose  to 
have  no  particular  claim  upon  our  duty  or  regard. 
This  system  of  sole  universal  duty  hardly  requiwl 
refutation.  The  common  sense  and  common  feel- 
ings of  mankind  disclaim  it 

We  find  [says  our  author]  the  universal  fteUnp  of 
mankind  accordant  with  the  system  of  paiticnbrduueN 
that  is  so  largely  productive  of  happiness.  In  e^enr 
region  of  the  earth,  and  in  all  circumstances  of  woeij. 
the  indulgence  of  the  private  affections  is  considered  b« 
as  allowable  merely,  but  as  obligatory. 

In  closing  the  subject  of  special  duties  to  certajo 
individuals,  as  to  parents,  to  benefactors,  and  to 
friends,  it  is  beautifully  said, — 

Heaven  has  adapted  the  vividness  of  our  affectJon* » 
our  power  of  being  beneficial ;  the  love  being  hmw*  '^^^' 
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in  those  moral  connexions,  in  which  the  opportunities  of 
usefulness  are  most  frequent,  and  capable  of  being  most 
accurately  applied,  in  relation  to  the  peculiar  wants  of 

him  who  is  to  be  benefited It  is  not  eyil, 

then,  for  man  upon  the  whole,  that,  in  wishing  the 
happiness  of  all  mankind,  he  should  wish,  in  an  especial 
manner,  the  happiness  of  those  who  are  connected  with 
him  by  peculiar  ties.* 

Among  private  duties,  those  of  the  parent  take 
the  first  place.  They  are  set  forth  in  due  order ; 
but  Brown  indulges  in  strictures  which  embrace  a 
higher  and  wider  range  than  the  ground  usually 
trode  by  commonplace  moral  InBtructors;  and 
here,  as  in  many  other  instances,  he  proves  his 
title  to  the  high  praise  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  when 
this  Christian  teacher  says  of  him, — **  There  is  no 
author,  who  has  not  expressly  treated  of  revela- 
tion,  whose  mental  philosophy  suggests  so  many 
accordances  between  the  science  of  mind  and  the 
subject-matter  of  Christianity."  Such  a  writer  as 
Dr.  Chalmers  describes,  is  surely  to  be  regarded  as 
an  eminent  authority  when  he  speaks  of  Uie  moral 
and  religious  discipline  by  whidi  it  is  the  duty  of 
parents  to  train  their  children. 

How  many  parents  do  we  see,  who,  after  teaching 
their  sons  by  example  every  thing  which  is  licentious  in 
manners,  and  lavishing  on  them  the  means  of  similar 
licentiousness,  are  rigid  only  in  one  point — ^in  the  strict- 
ness of  that  intellectual  discipline  which  may  prepare 
them  for  the  worldly  stations  to  which  the  parental 
ambition  has  been  unceasingly  looking  for  them,  before 
the  filial  ambition  was  rendered  sufficiently  intent  of 
itself  I — how  many,  who  allow  to  the  vices  of  the  day 
full  liberty,  if  the  lesson  of  the  day  be  duly  meditated ; 
and  who  are  content  that  those  whose  education  they 
direct  should  be  knaves  and  sensualists,  if  only  they  be 
fitted  by  intellectual  culture  to  be  the  leaders  of  other 
knaves,  and  the  acquirers  of  wealth  that  may  render 
their  sensuality  more  delicately  luxurious  !  To  such 
persons,  the  mind  of  the  little  creature  whom  they  are 
training  to  worldly  stations  for  worldly  purposes,  is  an 
object  of  interest  only  as  that  without  which  it  would 
he  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  dignities  expected.  It  is 
a  necessary  instrument  for  becoming  rich  and  powerftil; 
and  if  he  could  become  powerful,  and  rich,  and  envied, 
without  a  soul, — exhibit  the  same  spectacle  of  magnifi- 
cent luxury,  and  be  capable  of  adding  to  the  means  of 
present  pomp  what  might  furnish  out  a  luxury  still 
more  magnificent,  they  would  scarcely  feel  that  he  was 
a  being  less  noble  than  now.  In  what  they  term  edu- 
cation, they  have  never  once  thought  that  the  virtues 
were  to  be  included  as  objects ;  and  they  would  truly 
feel  something  very  like  astonishment  if  they  were  told 
that  the  first  and  most  essential  part  of  the  process  of 
educating  the  moral  being  whom  Heaven  had  consigned 
to  their  charge,  was  yet  to  be  begun,  in  the  abandon- 
ment of  their  own  vices,  and  the  purification  of  their 
own  heart  by  better  feelings  than  those  which  had  cor- 
rupted it ;  without  which  primary  self-amendment,  the 
very  authority  that  is  implied  in  the  noble  office  which 
they  were  to  exercise,  might  be  a  source  not  of  good 
but  of  evil  to  him  who  was  unfortunately  bom  to  be  its 
subject 

Though  the  enjoyments  of  this  world,  which  so  many 
seek  as  all,  were  truly  all,  and  we  ceased  to  exist  when 
our  mortal  existence  terminated,  it  would  still  be  the 
duty  of  the  parent  to  consult  the  happiness  of  the  child, 
more  than  those  circumstances  of  accidental  happiness 
which  may  sometimes  lead  to  it,  but  often,  perhaps  as 
often,  are  productive  of  misery;  and,  even  of  the  short 
happiness  of  this  short  life,  how  large  is  the  part  which 
we  have  to  ascribe  to  our  virtuous  aifections,  or  rather, 
how  very  little  is  there  of  pure  happiness  which  we  can 
ascribe  to  any  other  source  1  But  when  we  think  how 
small  a  portion  of  onr  immortal  existence  is  comprised 
in  this  earthly  life;  when,  amid  seosnal  pleasures  that 
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fibde  almost  in  the  moment  in  which  they  are  enjoyed 
and  wealth  and  dignities  that  are  known  more  in  their 
rapid  changes,  as  passing  from  possessor  to  possessor, 
than  as  truly  possessed  by  any  one  of  the  multitude, 
who,  in  their  turns,  obtain  and  lose  them,  we  feel  that, 
amid  so  many  perishable  and  perishing  things,  virtue, 
the  source  of  all  which  it  is  delightful  to  remember,  is 
the  only  permanent  acquisition  which  can  be  made, — 
how  completely  must  he  seem  to  have  neglected  the 
duty  of  a  parent,  who  has  thought  only  of  a  few  years 
that  are  as  nothing,  and  neglected  that  immortality 
which  is  all.  If  we  had  a  long  voyage  to  undertake,  it 
would  be  but  a  cruel  kindness  that  should  pour  forth 
its  bounty  on  a  single  day,  and  provide  for  us  only  one 
repast,  however  costly.  It  is  surely  a  kindness  not  less 
cruel  which,  in  the  common  offices  of  education,  thinks 
but  of  a  single  day,  and  makes  provision  only  for  its 
comfort  in  tluit  endless  course,  not  of  years,  but  of  ages, 
on  which  we  enter  in  entering  into  life. 

In  discussing  the  parental  duties,  as  they  relate 
to  the  temporal  circumstances  of  children,  Dr. 
Brown,  though  indirectly,  lifts  up  his  testimony  as 
a  moralist  against  the  law  of  primogeniture,  while 
oondenming  the  selfish  prodigality  through  which 
the  extravagance  of  parents  consigns  their  children 
to  indigence,  rendered  more  bitter  by  previous 
habits  of  luxury.     He  says, — 

I  allude  to  the  intentional  deliberate  sacrifice  which 
is  made  of  the  comforts  of  many  children  to  the  wealth 
of  one, — a  sacrifice  which  has  usually,  or  at  least  often, 
tended  only  to  make  one  less  virtuous  than  he  would 
have  been,  and  many  less  happy.  The  national  conse- 
quences of  the  privileges  of  primogeniture  and  of  sex, 
belong  to  inquiries  in  political  jurisprudence.  At  pre- 
sent, it  is  not  of  these  that  I  speak.  It  is  only  of  the 
wants  of  the  children,  and  the  affection  and  duty  of  the 
parent.  These  wants  are  obviously  equal  in  all ;  and  if 
the  merits  of  all  be  equal,  the  affection  of  the  parent 
should  be  the  same,  and  his  duty  equal  to  all  who,  with 
equal  wants  and  equal  merits,  are  consigned  to  his  equal 

love Nor  is  it  only  to  those  whom  he 

directly  wills  to  impoverish,  that  he  is  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  duty ;  he  is  equally  guilty  of  it,  in  many  cases,  to  the 
single  individu^  whom  he  exclusively  enriches,  if,  in 
estimating  what  he  confers,  we  consider  the  virtue  and 
happiness,  or  vice  and  misery,  that  may  arise  fh)m  it, 
and  not  the  mere  wealth,  which  in  itself  ii  nothing. 

The  power  and  superiority  thus  bestowed  on  ouq 
favoured  child,  may  not  always  be  abused ;  but  it  is 
regarded  as  ever  perilous  to  human  virtue,  to  have 
too  much  power  imposed  on  human  weakness. 

In  the  section  of  the  filial  duties,  we  would  point 
out  one  passage  which  applies  with  peculiar  force 
to  our  own  society  and  age;  for  when  and  in  what 
country  did  so  many  yoimg  persons  of  both  sexes 
receive  an  education  which  raised  them  intellectu- 
ally so  far  above  their  parents  ?  But  a  tender  and 
pathetic  passage,  descriptive  of  one  form  of  filial 
duty,  where  love  is  the  sole  inspirer,  concludes 
thus,  before  the  observations  begin  to  which  we 
wish  more  especially  to  draw  attention, — 

How  delightful  is  the  spectacle,  when,  amid  all  the 
temptations  of  youth  and  beauty,  we  witness  some 
gentle  heart,  that  gives  to  the  couch  of  the  feeble,  and, 
perhaps,  of  the  thankless  and  repining,  those  hours  which 
others  find  too  short  for  the  successive  gaieties  with 
which  an  evening  can  be  filled,  and  that  prefers  to  the 
smile  of  universal  admiration  the  single  smile  of  enjoy- 
ment, which,  aiter  many  vain  efforts,  has  at  last  been 
kindled  on  one  solitary  cheek  1 

If  filial  love  be  thus  ready  to  bear  with  bodily  and 
moral  infirmities,  it  is  not  less  ready  to  bear  with  intel- 
lectual wealo^ess.  There  is  often,  especially  in  the 
middle  dassea  of  ^'^i  ^  E*^^  ^  difference  of  mental 
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caltare  in  the  parent  and  the  child  as  if  thev  had  lired 
at  the  distance  of  many  centuries.  The  wealth  that  has 
been  acquired  by  patient  industry,  or  some  fortunate 
adyenture,  may  be  employed  in  diffusing  all  the  refine- 
ment of  science  and  literature  to  the  children  of  those, 
to  whom  the  yery  words,  science  and  literature^  are 
words  of  which  they  would  scarcely  be  able,  eyen  with 
the  help  of  a  dictionary,  to  understand  the  meaning.  In 
a  rank  of  life  still  lower,  there  are  not  wanting  many 
meritorious  indiyiduals,  who,  uninstructed  themselyes, 
labour  indefatigably  to  obtain  the  means  of  liberal  in- 
struction for  one  whose  wisdom,  in  after  years,  when  he 
is  to  astonish  the  yillage,  may  gratify  at  once  their 
ambition  and  their  loye.  It  would,  indeed,  be  painful 
to  think,  that  any  one,  whose  superiority  of  knowledge 
has  cost  his  parents  so  much  fatigue,  and  so  many  pri- 
yations  of  comforts,  which,  but  for  the  expense  of  the 
means  of  his  acquired  superiority,  they  might  haye  en- 
joyed, should  turn  against  them,  in  his  own  mind,  the 
acquirements  which  were  to  them  of  so  costly  a  purchase ; 
despising  them  for  the  yery  ignorance  wMch  gaye 
greater  merit  to  their  sacrifice,  and  proud  of  a  wisdom 
&r  less  noble,  when  it  can  thus  feel  contempt,  than  the 
humble  ignorance  which  it  despises. 

Our  attention  is  strongly  drawn  to  many  pas- 
sagesy  illustrative  of  the  personal  virtues  or  duties : 
but  we  must  pass  them  ail,  without  even  enumera- 
tion, except  the  renuirks  on  the  motives  which 
alone  can  justify  a  woman  in  taking  upon  herself 
the  solemn  engagements*  of  marriage.  And,  by  the 
way,  our  philo8oplier,--*thoughmost  courteous  to  the 
sex, — ^in  matrimonialdifferenoes,lays  down  the  law, 
that  though  it  would  certainly  be  desirable  to  give 
place  to  frequent  exceptions,  and  that  the  woman 
where  wiser  and  more  virtuous  should  decide,  yet 
from  the  importance  of  the  general  rule  of  the  man 
being  in  such  cases  the  judge,  the  husband  must 
have  this  power.  And  here,  as  in  many  other  in- 
stances, Dr.  Brown  recognises  the  doctrine  of 
Utility,  if  not  as  the  origin,  then  as  the  frequent 
test  of  moral  obligation.  But  to  return  to  the 
duties  of  young  ladies  contracting  marriage. 

If  it  be  necessary  for  man  to  be  careful  to  whom  he 
engages  himself  by  a  vow  so  solemn,  it  is  surely  not  less 
necessary  for  the  gentler  tenderness  of  woman.  She, 
too,  has  duties  to  fulfil,  that  depend  on  loye,  or  at  least 
ihat  can  be  sweetened  only  by  loye;  and  when  she 
engages  to  perform  them  where  loye  is  not  felt,  she  is 
little  aware  of  the  precariousness  of  such  a  pledge,  and 
of  the  perils  to  which  she  is  exposing  herself.  It  is 
truly  painful  then  to  see,  in  the  intercourse  of  the  world, 
how  seldom  affection  is  considered  as  a  necessary  matri- 
monial preliminary,  at  least  in  one  of  the  parties,  and  in 
the  one  to  whom  it  is  the  more  necessary;  and  bow 
much  quicker  the  judgment  of  fathers,  mothers,  friends, 
is,  to  estimate  the  wealth  or  the  worldly  dignity  than  the 
wisdom  or  the  virtue  which  they  present  as  a  fit  offering 
to  her,  whom  wealth  and  worldly  dignity  may  render 
only  weaker  and  more  miserable,  but  whom  wisdom 
might  counsel  and  virtue  cherish.  It  is  painfUl  to  see 
one  who  has,  in  other  respects,  perhaps,  many  moral 
excellencies,  consent,  as  an  accomplice  in  this  fraud,  to 
forego  the  moral  delicacy  which  condemns  the  apparent 
sale  of  affection  that  is  not  to  be  sold, — ^rejoice  in  the 
splendid  sacrifice  which  is  thus  made  of  her  peaoe, — 
consign  her  person  to  one  whom  she  despises,  with  the 
same  indifference  as  she  consigns  her  hand, — a  prosti- 
tute for  gold,  not  less  truly  because  the  prostitution  is 
to  be  for  life,  and  not  less  criminally  a  prostitute,  because 
to  the  guilt  and  meanness  of  the  pecuniary  barter,  are 
added  the  gpiilt  of  a  mockery  of  tenderness  that  wishes 
to  deceiye  man,  and  the  still  greater  guilt  of  a  peijury 
that,  in  vows  which  the  heart  belies,  would  wish  to  de- 
ceive the  God  on  whom  it  ealls  to  sanction  the  deceit. 

When  marriages  are  thus  formed,  it  is  not  for  the 
sufferer  to  complain,  if  she  find  that  she  has  acquired  a 


few  more  trappings  of  wealth,  but  not  a  husband.  She 
has  obtained  all  which  she  wished  to  obtain;  and  the 
affection  and  happiness  which  she  scorned,  she  miut 
leave  to  those  who  sought  them. 

In  the  lecture  upon  ike  DtOiea  ofCoKtratt,  then 
is  an  admirable  section  on  the  treatment  of  domes- 
tic servants,  and  in  it  we  find  another  practical 
lesson  to  ladies. 

There  are  beings  with  gentle  voices,  and  still  gentler 
eyes;  with  smiles  that  seem  never  to  be  willed,  and 
scarcely  eyen  to  fade  and  brighten  again,  bnt  to  be 
almost  the  native  character  of  the  countenance,  like  the 
very  lustre  that  is  ever  blooming  on  the  cheek  and  on 
the  Up, — there  are  beings  who  seem  to  exist  thus  only 
in  a  perpetual  moral  atmosphere  of  radiance  and 
serenity,  that,  on  the  sight  of  a  single  particle  of  dost 
on  a  book,  or  a  table,  or  a  chair,  as  If  in  that  particle  a 
whole  mountain  of  misery  were  before  them,  can  asstune 
in  an  instant  all  the  firowns  and  thunders  of  all  the 
furies ;  whose  delicate  frame  is  too  weak  to  bear  the 
yiolent  opening  of  a  door,  but  not  too  weak,  after  the 
door  is  opened,  to  shake  the  very  floor  with  the  Tiolence 
of  their  own  yfrath  on  the  unfortunate  opener  of  it. 

Indulgence  to  the  lighter  imperfections  of  servants  u 
then  an  important  part  of  our  moral  obligation  in  that 
temporary  domestic  relationship  which  we  haTs  ooo- 
tracted.  But,  though  it  is  a  duty  which  we  owe  to 
them,  it  is  at  least  as  much  a  source  of  tranquillity  to 
ourselyes,  A  life  of  constant  upbraiding  is  very  ftr 
from  being  a  life  of  happiness.  When  we  make  them 
miserable,  they  have  had  already  too  good  a  reyeofB 
in  the  very  fretAilness  of  the  anger  thai  is  wreaked  <m 
them. 

The  Duties  of  Citizenship,  comprehend  that  of  re- 
sistance ;  the  '^  last  resource,  but  still  a  resonrce,—" 

a  resource  in  those  miserable  circumstances,  in  which 
times,  and  occasions,  and  provocations,  teach  their 
terrible  lesson.  When  the  rare  imperious  cases  do 
occur,  in  which  the  patriotism  that  before  made  obedi- 
ence a  duty,  allows  it  no  more,  to  him  who  feels  that  he 
has  now  another  duty  to  perform, — when  he  sees,  with 
sorrow,  that  a  cause  which  is  good  in  itself,  will  demud 
the  use  of  means  fh>m  which,  with  any  other  motirei, 
he  would  have  shrunk  with  abhorrence,  he  will  lift  his 
yoice,  sadly  indeed,  but  still  loudly,  —  he  will  lift  hiJ 
arm  with  reluctance,  but,  when  it  is  lifted,  he  will  wield 
it  with  all  the  force  which  the  thought  of  the  happiness 
of  the  world,  as  perhaps  dependent  on  it,  can  gire  to  iu 
original  yigour ;  he  has  made  that  calculation  in  which 
his  own  happiness  and  his  own  life  have  scarcely  beea 
counted  as  elements.  If  he  survive  and  prevail,  theie- 
fore,  though  in  anticipating  the  prosperity  which  he  has 
in  part  produced,  he  may  sometimes  look  back  on  the 
past  with  melancholy,  he  cannot  look  back  on  it  with 
regret ;  and  if  he  fall,  he  will  think  only  of  tike  aid 
which  his  life  might  have  giyen  to  that  general  happiness 
which  he  sought,  —  not  of  his  life  itself,  as  an  object  of 
regard,  or  eyen  as  a  thing  which  it  would  hare  bees 
possible  for  him  to  preserye. 

But  the  duty  of  resistanee  is  of  very  rare  oceitf- 
rence,  and  other  neglected  dutiesof  ettizenshlp  ought 
to  be  in  frequent  exercise.  The  citizen  has  to  obey 
the  laws  and  to  defend  them ;  and  he  has  higher 
duties  imposed  upon  him.  He  is  bound  to  improTe 
institutions,  to  remedy  errors  in  government,  an^i 
in  his  proper  sphere,  to  attempt  the  redress  of  poll* 
tical  grievances.  The  political  reformer  is  by  I>r« 
Brown  placed  above  every  other  kind  of  natiowl 
benefactor,  because 

The  lefbrm  of  a  single  politieal  giiefance  >^7>  J"  j^ 
ultimate  effects,  be  the  producer  of  all  ydiich  we  Umm 
in  the  thousand  acts  of  individual  patriotisB,—"* 
opener  of  fields  of  industry,— the  difbser  of  «w»^ 
—the  embellisher  of  a  land,— the  enligfatener  and  hm« 
of  those  who  inhabit  it.    It  is  not  poesiUe,  i«de*l,  •• 
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estimate  how  valaable  an  oflbring  he  makes  to  society 
who  gives  it  a  single  good  law 

He,  then^  is  not  a  trae  loTer  of  the  societv  to  which 
he  belongs,  nor  faithfkil  to  those  duties  which  relate  to 
it,  who  contents  himself  with  admiring  the  laws  which 
he  might  amend ;  and  who,  far  from  wishing  to  amend 
them,  regards  perhaps,  or  professes  to  regard,  every 
project  of  reformation,  not  as  a  proposal  which  is  to  be 
cantiously  weighed,  bat  as  a  sort  of  insult  to  the  dignity 
of  the  whole  system,  which  is  to  be  rejected  with  wrath, 
and  treated  almost  as  a  subject  of  penal  censure. 

The  whole  section  breathes  the  manly  and 
enlightened  doctrines  of  freedom  and  enlarged 
patriotism. 

We  have  left  onrselyes  no  xoom  to  consider  the 
graver  and  most  important  division  of  these  Lee* 
tuires,  which,  first  proving  the  existence  of  God,  and 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  leads  the  way  to  the 
elucidation  of  our  duties  to  the  Supreme  Being* 
But  we  scarcely  regret  our  circumscribed  space, 
as  slight  justice  could  be  done  to  this  part  of  the 
work,  by  any  analysis  that  could  be  given  of  it 
Once  more  we  must  be  content  to  quote  Dr. 
Chalmers,  who,  of  the  Natural  Theology,  which 
concludes  the  volume,  remarks,  —  **  It  deserves 
a   high  rank  among  the  highest  works  of  itoB 

class. There  is  no  author  who  has  not 

expressly  treated  of  Revelation,  whpse  mental  phi* 
loaophy  suggests  so  many  accordances  between 
the  science  of  mind  and  the  subject-matter 
of  Christianity.  From  the  wide  territory  of 
thought  over  which  he  [Brown]  expatiates,  there 
is  no  enlightened  student,  enlightened  we  mean 
both  in  PUlosophy  and  Holy  Writ,  who  might 
not  gather  from  it  fresh  proofs  and  illustrations 
on  the  side  of  the  Christian  argument. 

*^  And  even  for  the  practical  objects,  Weare  per« 
suaded,  whether  of  ^e  Christian  teacher  whose 
office  it  is  to  prepare  the  weekly  lessons  of  the 


pulpit  for  the  instruction  of  his  fellow-men,  or  of 
the  Christian  scholar  who  is  bent  on  the  advance- 
ment of  his  own  personal  religion  —  should  either 
of  them  but  dwell  thoughtfully  and  intelligently 
on  the  pages  of  Dr.  Brown,  he  will  find,  of  many 
views  which  are  given  there  of  the  workings  of 
our  nature,  that  they  shed  a  pleasing  and  confir- 
matory light  on  what  may  be  termed  the  moral 
dynamics  of  the  goepeL 

^^  Among  Christians,  there  is  often  a  sensitive 
jealousy  and  dislike  of  all  huznan  philosophy  -—a 
sickliness  and  fearfulness  of  recoil  from  it,  where- 
with we  cannot  in  the  least  sympathise.  We 
only  wish  they  could  ponder  and  apply  the  decla- 
ration of  Scripture,  that  *  to  the  pure  lathings  are 
pure.'" 

It  is  with  reluctance  that  we  lay  aaida  this 
work,  ere  we  have  indicated,  in  even  the  slightssl 
way,  many  of  the  excellencies  which  are  pointed 
out  in  the  above  testimony.  We  had  mariced 
out  several  passages,  and  in  particular  those  on 
**  Our  Duty  to  Ourselves,"  on  <'  The  Cultivation  of 
Moral  Excellence,''  and  of  '^Happiness,"  which 
abound  in  noble  and  elevated  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments. But  we  have  said  enough,  and  to  many 
of  our  readers,  more  than  enough,  of  a  work  which, 
though  hitherto  comparatively  liUle  known,  except 
to  students  of  moral  philosophy,  they  will,  even 
on  our  imperfect  showing,  see  to  be  deserving  of 
the  widest  diffusion,  and  the  most  attentive  study. 

To  conclude  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Chalmers^  ^*The 
heauty  of  such  moral  pictures  as  he  [Brown]  has 
drawn,  and  an  enthusiasm  like  his,  all  on  the  ade 
of  goodness  and  truth,  must  find  an  echo  in  every 
bosom ;  and  will  meet  with  an  abiding  testimony 
from  men  of  wisdom  and  worth  throughout  all 
ages.*? 


TO  THE  DOVE. 

©T  TPH  JjATB  J.  F.  SMITH. 


HiiL,  emUera  of  the  desrest  tie 

That  human  hearts  can  bind, 
I^ove's  aU-devoted  constaaoy 

When  kindred  souls  are  Join£d  1 
Than  thee,  no  purer  image  fills 

A  niche  in  nature's  shrine. 
Type  of  ecstatic  transport's  thrills. 

And  feeling's  glow  dirine. 

The  eagle  and  the  vulture  share 

Dominion  of  the  sky ; 
I  maris  th'  imperial  lords  of  air 

With  regal  pomp  sweep  by ; 
9at,  ah  !  their  flight,  far  sunward  spre^i 

No  soft  emotion  brings ; 
Foreboding  sounds  of  wo  pervade 

The  rushing  of  their  wings. 

But  thou,  what  melting  sweetness  glows 

In  thy  long,  mellow  note. 
Heard  where  the  random  wild-fiower  blows 

In  forest  glooms  remote. 
0,  more  than  language  can  express. 

Of  love  and  truth  is  there; — 
The  depth  of  woman's  tenderness — 

The  purity  of  prayer ! 

More  mellowing  pathos  stamps  that  strain 

Than  music's  self  affords, 
To  bid  the  bosom  thrill  again 

From  its  profoondest  ohoxds. 


And  snoh  its  power  to  give  i 

From  passion's  earthly  spdl, 
That,  listemng,  I  could  bidj  in  peaee« 

The  realms  of  time  farewell. 

Spontaneous  worship  hallows  deep 

The  scene  where  none  intrudeS| 
When  earth  and  heaven,  commnoing,  );e9p 

The  Sabbath  of  the  woods; 
While  sunset  sanctifies  the  calm, 

Devout,  of  earth,  and  skies  ; 
And  low,  like  prayer  from  fields  of  baliit 

The  breath  of  sTening  sighs. 

Yet,  spotless  dove,  religion  lends 

My  theme  a  glory  too— 
4  charm,  harmoniouslv  that  blende 

With  nature's  simple  due. 

0  marvellous  was  the  sign  of  love 
Through  thee  to  mortals  given, 

When  stooped  thy  brooding  wings  ebeve 
The  Majesty  of  heaven ! 

Bird  of  the  consecrated  plume. 
Whom  Earth's  Creator  chose, 

(WhiUt  yet  above  its  watery  tomb 
One  lonely  mountain  rose,) 

To  waft  the  pledge  of  peace  to  men, 
The  olive's  welcome  bough  : 

1  hail  thee,  mercy's  herald  then, 

Hey  sacied  symbol  now. 
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{Continue  from  page  626  of  our  October  munJber.) 


CHAPTER  IX. 


High  And  inMnitaible  the  old  man  stood, 
CJin  in  his  yoioe,  and  calm  within  his  efe 
Not  alirays  signs  in  man  of  calmest  mood. 


B7I10N. 


That  eyening,  John  Downing,  who  for  years 
had  not  approad^ed  the  Hall, — ^never,  in  fact,  since 
the  sense  of  hU  unworthiness  of  the  bounties  of 
the  old  baronet  weighed  upon  his  mind,  •—  took 
his  staff  into  his  hand,  and  walked  steadily  across 
Hartington  green,  and  up  the  old  avenue.  He 
had  waited  till  evening,  not  so  much  to  conceal 
firom  vulgar  observation  the  emotions  that  blanched 
his  shrivelled  face,  as  for  the  greater  certainty  of 
finding  Sir  Mark  Colston  alone. 

He  was  answered  by  the  single  servant,  super- 
added to  the  old  establishment,  that,  at  such  an 
hour,  he  could  not  be  admitted ;  that  Sir  Mark 
was  writing  in  his  study,  and  not  to  be  disturbed. 
But  for  this,  the  old  man  was  prepared. 

*'  Tell  him,  sir,  it  is  the  pari^  clerk  of  Harting- 
ton who  wants  to  see  him  on  pressing  business," 
said  he,  *'and  I  warrant  your  master  will  not 
refuse." 

To  the  evident  surprise  of  the  butler,  the  old 
man's  prediction  was  verified^ 

'^Show  him  in  immediately,"  was  the  reply. 
And  a  moment  afterwards,  old  Downing,  having 
left  his  hat  and  staff  in  the  servants'  hall,  was 
ushered  into  a  room,  where,  beside  a  bureau,  lighted 
by  a  shaded  library  lamp,  sat  the  man  he  came  to 
upbraid. 

**  I  expected  this  visit,  Mr.  Downing,"  said  he, 
the  moment  the  servant,  after  receiving  orders  that 
Sir  Mark  was  not  to  be  disturbed  till  he  rang,  had 
quitted  the  room.  *^  I  expected  this  visit,  and  am 
prepared  for  it.  You  are  not  a  man  of  sufficient 
strength  of  mind  to  discern  that  it  is  as  essential 
to  your  welfare  as  to  mine  that  we  should  not  be 
suspected  of  having  met  before." 

**  It  is  not  the  care  of  either  your  welfare  or 
mine,  that  has  brought  me  to  this  house,"  re- 
plied Downing  ;  the  firmness  with  which  he  had 
entered  the  gates  of  the  old  place  already  some- 
what shaken  by  the  stem  self-possession  of  him 
he  had  expected  to  find  anxious  and  wavering. 
*^  I  am  come  for  the  sake  of  the  innocent,  who 
have  been  despoiled  of  their  inheritance.  I  am 
come  to  see  justice  done  to  those  who  have  been 
wronged." 

'^  If  you  manage  to  effect  Maf,  my  good  friend," 
replied  the  new  baronet,  with  a  contemptuous 
sxnile,  '^  you  will  be  a  greater  man  than  the  Lord 
Chancellor  himself.  You  have  been  reciting  for 
the  last  fifty  years  the  verse  that  promises  the  seed 
of  the  righteous  man  they  shall  not  be  forsaken, 
and  of  the  virtuous,  that  they  shall  not  be  seen 


bagging  their  bread,  till  you  fancy  that,  in  redreas- 
ing  grievances,  you  are  sure  of  the  strong  aim  on 
your  side.  Had  you  lived  in  the  stress  of  the 
world.  Master  Downing,  instead  of  in  your  lonely 
cottage  by  the  Hams  of  Hartington,  you  would 
know  better.  But  sit  down,  sit  down.  We  have 
much  to  talk  about.  I  have  not  the  slightest  wish 
to  hurry  the  homilies  and  menaces  witi^  which  I 
see  you  are  about  to  favour  me." 

*'  I  am  about  to  favour  you  with  nothing  of  the 
kind,  sir  ;  for  I  know  they'd  be  thrown  away!" 
replied  the  old  man,  sinking  into  the  chair  pushed 
towards  him,  not  in  accordance  with  the  invita- 
tion of  his  host,  but  because  he  was  scarcely  ahle  to 
support  himself.  *^  The  man  who'd  act  as  jfok  have 
done,  must  be  not  only  a  villain,  but  a  desperate 
one.  Bad  as  your  actions  have  been,  you'd  have 
doubtless  done  worse,  had  your  occasions  required 
it.  And  if  I  come  here  boldly,  (though  knowing 
how  glad  you'd  be  to  put  me  out  of  the  way  al- 
together,) it  is  because,  as  your  servants  have  seen 
me  come  safe  into  your  presence,  it  is  necessary 
to  your  character  tiiey  should  see  me  safe  out  of 
it  again." 

**  Ay,  ay?  Have  you  found  tongue  at  last, old 
gentleman  1"  retorted  Sir  Mark,  a  little  amased 
at  this  self-assumption  on  the  part  of  one  he  had 
previously  found  so  meek.  "  You  are  rights  how- 
ever. I  cannot  afford  to  shoot  you.  It  strikes 
me,  however,  that  an  allusion  to  cutting  throats^ 
is  ungracious  and  out  of  place  on  the  part  of  the 
father  of  Luke  Downing.  Though,  by  this  time, 
you  have  perhaps  taken  care  to  remove  from 
Warling-wood,  the  evidence  of  the  murder  com- 
mitted by  him,  I  promise  you  that  his  neck  is  not 
the  less  in  jeopardy." 

Sir  Mark  was  satisfied.  The  hint  was  Bot 
made  at  random  ;  and  the  immediate  change  of 
the  old  man's  countenance  convinced  him  that  the 
evidence  in  question  had  not  been  removed ;  either 
because  the  poor  father  had  wanted  courage  for 
the  search,-— or  because  his  search  had  proved  un- 
successful.  The  latter  was,  in  fact,  the  case. 
Fruitless  had  been  the  clerk's  utmost  endeavours. 
When,  at  the  close  of  many  months  after  the  fatal 
event  in  his  family,  he  found  heart  for  the  attempt, 
all  trace  of  the  objects  in  question  had  disappeared. 

^  It  is  not  of  ine  and  mine,  sir,  that  I  am  here 
to  speak,"  rejoined  old  Downing,  as  soon  as  he 
could  command  his  voice.  ^  Better  we  shoold  all 
be  brought  to  shame,  than  that  I  should  have  to 
answer  before  Grod^for  sitting  by  and  seeiog  the 
old  house  and  lands  of  the  Colstons  wrested  from 
their  rightful  owner,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of- — ^^ 

"One  whom  even^ou  will  allow  to  have  as 
much  of  the  Colston  blood  running  in  hb  veins 
as  eitiier  of  the  whitefaced  heiresses  who  pretended 
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to  sapplant  me.  By  your  leave,  friend  Downing, 
you  are  but  an  ass.  You  are  deserting  the  cause 
of  your  order.  K  you  saw  things  clearly  and 
wisely,  you  would  feel  that,  sprung  from  your  own 
class,  the  grandson  of  a  man  who  was  the  friend 
and  companion  of  your  grandfather,  it  b  your 
business  to  support  me  in  my  pretension  to  the 
Colston  estate,  rather  than  people  who  are  no 
otherwise  entitled  to  it  than  inasmuch  as  their^ 
great  uncle  Mark  may  have  played  the  rogue  to 
the  pretty  daughter  of  one  of  Uie  honestest  men  in 
Hartington." 

The  poor  clerk,  who  had  never  before  taken 
this  view  of  the  case,  was  for  a  moment  a  little 
staggered  by  the  sophistry  of  his  host.  But  by 
degrees  the  plain  sense  of  a  virtuous  mind  resumed 
the  ascendency. 

^  It  is  not  the  rights  or  wrongs  that  may  have 
been,  sir,  for  which  I  am  accountable,"  said  he. 
**  All  I  have  to  answer  for  to  Grod,  to  man,  and  to 
my  conscience,  is  the  having  suffered  you  to  obtain 
possession  of  documents,  by  the  loss  of  which  the 
claims  of  poor  Miss  Sophia  and  her  sister  have 
been  set  aside  ;  and  enable  you  to  have  a  false 
key  foiged  for  Hartlngton  church,  by  means  of 
which " 

"  What  evidence  have  you,  my  good  friend,  of 
the  facts  you  are  pleased  to  assert  V* 

**  The  evidence  of  my  own  ears  and  eyes.  Do 
you  suppose  I  have  forgotten  the  hammering  in 
the  church,  the  morning  after  the  Colston  vault 
was  opened  ?  Do  you  fancy  I  am  to  be  taken 
in  by  the  coffin-plate  affixed  to  one  of  the  old 
coffins,  by  the  fellow  who  put  himself  off  upon 
me  as  one  of  the  undertaker's  men  ?  No,  no !  sir : 
I  see  plain  enough  through  all  these  things  now.'* 

"  I  did  not  inquire  through  what  you  saw,  or 
/ancied  that  you  saw,  Mr.  Downing ;  but  simply 
what />ro<>f  you  could  adduce  in  a  court  of  justice 
of  any  unfair  dealing  on  my  part  with  either 
register,  key,  or  coffin-plate.  Such  old  wives' 
tales  as  those  you  seem  disposed  to  narrate,  are 
not  so  difficult  of  invention  as  to  be  believed  on 
your  simple  asseveration.  Where,  pray,  is  your 
witness  ?  " 

^  There !  **  interrupted  the  old  clerk,  pointing 
upwards  with  his  trembling  hand. 

''  Excellent ! "  replied  Sir  Mark,  with  a  bitter 
sneer.  **  Truly  a  most  dramatic  touch !  I  have 
seen  it  better  done  though,  before  now,  at  the 
Surrey  theatre.  But  do  you  suppose,  my  good 
friend,  that  mummery  of  thiB  description  would 
be  admitted  in  proof  by  so  matter-of-fact  a  person 
as  a  Lord  Chief-justice  of  the  realm  ?  No,  no. 
The  wiseacres  of  the  bench  require  a  pair  of 
human  eyes  to  witness  the  doings  of  a  pair  of  human 
hands,  and  a  human  tongue  to  declare  it.  I  saw 
the  murder  of  your  son  Jack,  perpetrated  by  the 
hands  of  his  brother  Luke,  on  the  outskirts  of 
Warling-wood,  and  am  ready  to  depose  to  it  on 
my  oath.  l%(a  is  evidence !  But  did  you  see 
me  destroy  any  portion  of  the  Hartington  register  ? 
Did  you  eee  me  take  an  impression  of  the  church 
key  1  Did  you  see  any  person  in  my  employ 
affix  a  false  plate  to  one  of  the  Colston  coffins  ?  ** 

Poor  Downing  looked  puzzled  and  panic-struck. 


^^  Then  how  can  you  pretend  to  give  evidence 
of  the  fact  in  a  court  of  justice  %  Do  you  suppose 
the  law-officers  of  the  crown  have  nothing  better 
to  do  with  their  time  than  listen  to  the  drivelling 
surmises  of  a  doting  old  fellow,  whose  brains  have 
been  cracked  by  family  misfortune  ?  " 
.  ^*  I  know  nothing  about  courts  of  justice  or  law 
officers,  sir,'*  retorted  old  Downing,  with  more 
self-possession.  ^*  But  I  do  know  and  am  known 
to  Colonel  Garrett,  the  nearest  magistrate  in  these 
parts.  He  is  aware,  sir,  that  with  whatever 
family  troubles  it  has  pleased  God  to  try  me,  my 
mind's  as  reasonable  as  his  or  your'n.  Not  a 
soul  in  this  parish  can  tax  me  with  being  negligent 
or  incapable  of  the  duties  of  my  calling;  and 
my  word  has,  consequently,  as  much  weight  with 
an  upright  justice  of  the  peace  as  that  of  Sir 
Mark  Colston." 

Somewhat  startled  by  the  rationality  of  this 
argument,  the  man  of  the  Inner  Temple  came 
closer  to  the  point. 

"In  one  word,  then,"  said  he,  "it  is  your 
intention  to  denoimce  me  ?  Grood  !  Nothing  like 
being  forewarned  and  forearmed." 

"  I  do  not  want  to  denounce  you.  I  want  you 
to  let  justice  have  its  way,  without  being  forced 
to  it.  I  want  you  to  give  up  the  Hartington 
estate  quietly  and  honestly,  to  them  it  belongs 
to." 

"  And  so  accuse  myself  as  a  swindler  and 
impostor  1  Fool  !  on  what  pretence  could  I 
possibly  abjure  the  rights  which  I  have  asserted, 
and  which  have  been  conceded  to  me?  What 
plea  could  I  adduce  for  resigning  my  pretensions? 
No !  The  die  is  thrown,  and  we  must  play  out 
the  game." 

"  Not  if  it  is  to  be  won  by  unfair  means ! " 
persisted  Downing.  "  It  is  never  too  late  to  be 
honest.  I,  sir,  am  on  the  border  of  the  grave ; 
nearer  to  it  by  five  years,  than  when  so  sorely 
tempted  hy  you  that  I  yielded  to  the  temptation. 
And  for  that  yielding,  I  am  now  prepared  to 
suffer ;  for  I  can't  die  in  peace  tiU  atonement  is 
made." 

"  Selfish,  drivelling  fool ! "  muttered  Sir  Mark, 
eyeing  him  askance,  with  a  contemptuous  smile. 
"  Feeble  in  vice  as  you  were  unstable  in  virtue  I 
Will  you  never  learn  to  be  a  man  ?  Who  do  you 
suppose  cares  how  you  die,  or  when,  or  where  ?  "  ' 

"The  Almighty  cares,  without  whose  decree 
not  a  hair  of  my  head  can  fall,"  persisted 
Downing,  gathering  courage  from  thb  coarse 
abuse. 

"  Then  let  the  Almighty  take  care  of  his  own  !" 
cried  his  auditor,  out  of  all  patience;  "for  I 
warn  you,  master  clerk,  that  in  case  you  persist 
in  intermeddling  with  affairs  that  nothing  concern 
you,  you  will  have  need  of  stronger  protection 
than  that  of  your  own  babbling  tongue  and  palsied 
members." 

The  old  man  folded  his  arms  meekly  over  his 
breast ;  but  his  looks  blenched  not.  He  had 
evidently  made  up  his  mind  to  abide  the  worst. 
And  the  worst  was  soon  unfolded. 

Taking  from  the  upper  part  of  the  bureau  a 
small  despi^^h-box,  closed  by  a  patent  lock,  his 
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companion  proceeded  to  open  It  by  a  key,  sus- 
pended to  his  guard-chain.  There  was  something 
unaccountable,  however,  in  the  care  with  wlilch 
the  box  was  secured.  For  the  first  object  with- 
drawn from  it  by  Sir  Mark  was  simply  a  printed 
newroaper. 

"  I  ou  hear  occasionally,  I  presume,  from  New 
York  1"  said  he,  affecting  negligently  to  examine 
its  columns.  ^'  It  can  be  no  news,  therefore,  to 
youy  though  it  might  to  old  Wigswell  and  Colonel 
Garrett,  that  Luke  Downing  of  Hartington  now 
figures  under  the  name  of  Laurence  Donovan  as 
a  partner  in  one  of  the  most  thriving  manufac- 
tories in  the  States. " 

A  slight  moan  escaped  the  lips  of  the  miserable 
father. 

"  You  will  readily  believe  that  /  am  too  deeply 
interested  in  his  career,  to  have  lost  sight  of  him 
for  a  moment,"  resumed  Sir  Mark.  *'No  one 
more  appreciates  than  I  do  the  skill  and  intelli- 
gence with  which,  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  he 
managed  to  acquire  the  confidence  of  the  employers 
to  whose  hands  he  intrusted  the  little  capital 
with  which  you  were  wise  enough  to  establish 
him  in  his  adopted  country,  where  money,  com- 
bined with  shrewdness  and  prudence,  has  twice 
the  value  it  bears  in  our  oveigoiged  land.  No 
one  understands  as  /  do  the  motives  of  those 
arduous  endeavours.  Laurence  Donovan,  it  ap- 
pears^ IS  now  a  naturalized  citizen  of  New  York. 
Nay,  the  paper  before  me  contains  a  much 
applauded  speech  made  by  him  a  few  months  ago, 
at  a  public  meeting  of  the  chief  merchants,  to 
promote  the  abolition  of " 

'^  I  dOn*t  want  to  read  it,^'  cried  the  old  man, 
in  a  querulous  voice,  pushing  back  with  his  hand 
the  offered  paper. 

**I  will  read  it  to  you,  then ** 

**  I  don't  want  to  hear  it  read,  sir  I  It  Is  not 
the  affairs  of — of  Mr.  Laurence  Donovan  I  came 
here  to  discuss." 

'^  Thai  point  you  must  permit  me  to  decide.  I 
have  had  some  correspondence,  within  the  last 
year,  with  the  said  Mr.  Laurence  Donovan^  which, 
by  your  leave.  I  will  now  communicate  to  your- 
self." 

And  while  the  old  man  sat  aghast  with  con- 
sternation at  this  astounding  intelligence,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  unfold  a  letter  addressed  to  Mark  Colston, 
Esq.,  Inner  Temple,  in  the  well-known  hand- 
writing of  the  unhappy  Luke,  bearing  the  New 
York  post-mark,  at  which  poor  Downing  cast  a 
shuddering  glance  of  recognition. 

Deeply  as  his  interest  was  excited  by  the  letter, 
he  would  fain  have  said  again,  **  Don't  read  it  1 
I  can't  bear  to  hear  you  read  it ! "  so  appalled 
was  his  spirit  at  the  notion  of  hearing  confirmed 
the  terrible  fact  of  his  son's  amenability  to  the 
power  of  a  ruffian,  but  that  he  was  certain  his 
prayers  would  only  serve  to  confirm  the  inten- 
tions of  Sir  Mark. 

^  By  what  unhappy  mischance  my  secret  fell 
into  your  keeping,"  wrote  the  pseudo  Laurence 
Donovan,  "  it  were  useless  now  to  inquire.  Suffice 
it  that  you  know  what  I  fondly  believed  to  be 
safe  in  the  custody  of  my  poor  father,  and  of  that 


still  more  merciful  Father  who  is  in  Heaven, 
who  knows  my  innocence  in  what  you  justly 
term  a  black  and  heinous  affair. 

"  But  to  what  end,  sir,  have  you  disturbed  me 
in  my  career  of  Industry  and  integrity,  and  the 
happy  security  t  was  enjoying  1  It  cannot  be 
for  a  good  purpose.  For,  since  you  know  the  life 
of  usefalness  I  am  leading,  exercising  my  strenuous 
endeavours  for  the  promotion  of  the  public  \^eal, 
while  striving  also  to  establish  the  respectability 
of  my  new  and  undeservedly  prosperous  con- 
dition, you  would,  if  a  virtuous  man,  say,  Teace 
be  with  him  !  If  he  have  sinned,  he  is  making 
atonement.  If  only  tmfortunate,  t^rovidence  ex- 
tends its  hand  over  him,  and  his  cause  prospers.* 

"  But  the  tone  of  menace  in  which  you  have 
addressed  me,  attests  that  such  are  not  your 
views ;  and  I  will,  consequently,  not  waste  my 
time  in  appealing  to  your  compassion,  or  describing 
the  moments  of  anguish,  past  and  present,  by 
which  I  work  out  the  expiation  of  an  hivoluntary 
crime.  My  crown  of  thorns  is  never  laid  aside. 
My  penitence  is  before  God.  And  in  His  mercy 
is  my  trust 

"  To  yoM,  therefore,  I  address  neither  prayer 
nor  entreaty.  We  have  never  met.  Heaven 
send  that  we  may  never  meet.  But  I  seem  to 
understand  your  nature  and  drift  as  though  we 
were  well  acquainted. 

"Speak  out,  then.  Tell  me  in  plain  tennfl 
your  object.  Fix  your  price.  As  you  justly 
observe,  though  my  life  may  be  secure  against 
your  denunciation,  that  which  is  dearer  to  me 
than  my  life,  my  character,  would  be  destroyed 
at  once  by  a  mere  whisper  of  the  fact  that  my 
name  is  an  assumed  one,  and  that  I  fled  my 
country  to  evade  a  charge  of  manslaughter— o^ 
/ratricide  /  Name  the  sum  or  sacrifice  by  which 
your  secrecy  is  io  be  obtained,  and,  if  by  any 
human  possibility  within  my  compass,  it  shall  be 
yours.  If  not,  you  must  do  your  worst.  Should 
I  be  compelled,  by  the  hardness  of  your  terms, 
to  break  off  the  negotiation,  the  letter  which  con- 
veys the  tidings  of  my  incompetency  will  also 
convey  the  news  of  my  death.  On  such  points 
I  have  dwelt  too  consideringly  under  the  pres^u^e 
of  heavy  and  incessant  affliction,  not  to  have  made 
up  my  mind  on  every  possible  point  and  con- 
tingency into  which  my  unfortunate  position 
could  betray  me. 

^*  I  said  just  now,  sir,  that  I  scorned  to  address 
to  you  either  request  or  petition :  I  was  premature 
in  the  protest.  On  one  point,  sir,  I  would  fain 
be  beholden  to  you.  On  one  point  I  entreat 
your  mercy*  In  denouncing  me  to  those  among 
whom  I  am  now  associating,  and  to  whose  level 
of  mind  I  have  raised  myse&  by  severe  study  and 
a  self-effected  education,  do  not,  I  implore  yon, 
aim  a  still  harder  blow  dian  I  have  been  already 
the  unhappy  cause  of  inflicting,  on  two  whom  I 
love  as  much  better  than  fame,  or  name,  or  mere 
worldly  connexions^  as  the  ties  of  nature  aie 
stronger  than  those  created  by  interest  or  ambition. 
Let  my  poor  father,  let  my  dear  cousin,  Esther, 
live  in  happy  ignorance  of  whatever  evil  yoo 
intend  me.    Above  all,  spare  the  gray  hu^  ^ 
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that  dear  and  good  old  man,  and  I  shall  find 
courage  for  my  fate." 

**  And  this  is  the  son,*'  cried  Sir  Mark,  as  soon 
as  he  perceived  big  tears  pouring  like  rain  from 
the  eyes  of  the  unhappy  Downing,  "  this  is  the 
son  whom  you  abandon  to  his  ruin,  in  order  to 
serve  the  cause  of  a  couple  of  peevish  damsels, 
who  scarce  consider  you  good  enough  to  tread  the 
same  earth  as  themselves ;  with  whom,  so  long  as 
you  live,  you  will  never  exchange  a  syllable ;  and 
who,  even  if  aware  of  the  sacrifice  you  had  made 
in  their  favour,  would  think  you  did  no  more 
than  your  duty  as  a  bom  serf  of  their  estate, 
in  leaving  your  only  son  to  be  hanged  by  the 
neck,  in  order  that  they  might  enjoy  the  spending 
of  a  certain  number  of  thousands  a-year  ! " 

^  It  is  not  for  their  sakes  I  am  acting ;  it  is 
for  my  own  ! "  replied  John  Downing,  in  a  dogged 
voice. 

"  After  all,  then,  your  fine  sentiments  end  in  a 
sneaking  affection  for  number  one  ! "  cried  his 
adversary,  with  a  hoarse  laugh.  "  You  are  afraid 
of  what  your  neighbours  would  say,  were  the 
truth  discovered !  You  are  afraid  of  losing 
appetite  for  your  food,  and  sleeping  in  the  dark  o' 
nights.  You  are  afraid  of  Parson  Wigswell, — ^you 
are  afraid  of  Jukes  the  wheelwright, — you  are 
afraid  of  mine  hostess  of  the  Black  Lion." 

"  I  am  afraid  of  what  *twere  better  for  you  that 
you  feared  as  I  do, — I  am  afraid  of  hell-Jire  ! — I 
am  afraid  that,  in  the  better  land  promised  even 
to  sinners,  if  contrite  and  humble,"  rejoined  the 
clerk,  **  it  may  be  denied  me  to  behold  again  the 
beloved  wife  of  my  youth,  unless  I  strive  to 
unburden  my  conscience." 

"  Your  conscience — your  conscience ! "  retorted 
Sir  Mark,  out  of  all  patience.  "People  never 
find  out  the  existence  of  their  conscience,  till  they've 
overloaded  it,  just  as  a  rich  man  finds  out  he  has 
got  a  digestion.  Take  what  dinner-pills  you 
choose  for  your  relief,  but  not  at  my  expense. 
In  one  word,  therefore.  Master  Downing,  either 
you  keep  your  surmises  and  our  previous  ac- 
quaintance to  yourself;  or  this  letter,  long 
prepared  for  the  purpose,"  continued  he,  taking  a 
large  envelope  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State's 
office,  from  the  case  containing  the  collected 
documents,  —  "  this  letter  shall  instantly  convey 
to  the  proper  authorities  a  disclosure  of  every  fact 
connected  with  the  murder  of  John  Downing  the 
younger.  After  the  communication  from  a  certain 
Mr.  Laurence  Donovan  with  which  you  have  been 
favoured  with  the  perusal,  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
such  a  denunciation  were  tantamount  to  a  sentence 
of  death  upon  your  son.  Not  by  the  hand  of  the 
finisher  of  the  law.  Tlie  rope  of  the  hangman 
reaches  only  the  body  of  the  felon.  But  better 
still,  by  his  own ! — ^his  own — whose  ministry  will 
condemn  his  immortal  soul  to  the  pangs  of  the 
worm  that  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  that  is  not 
quenched." 

"Man — man! — have  mercy  on  me,  do  not 
tempt  me  thus  cruelly,"  interrupted  the  agonized 
old  clerk,  to  whom  these  words  were  sacred.  But 
his  adversary  was  not  to  be  entreated. 

**  Let  him  have  repented  and  atoned  as  he  may 


for  his ybrm^  sins,"  persisted  Sir  Mark,  "his  last 
act  in  this  world  will  be  the  crime  of  suicide. 
For  thatty  expiation  is  impossible,  unless  by  those 
torments  of  eternity  which  constitute  the  ven- 
geance of  a  jealous  God  I " 

"No,  no,  no!"  cried  Downing.  "The  Lord 
our  God  is  a  God  of  mercy :  —  the  Lord  our  God, 
who  hath  witnessed  our  sore  temptation." 

"And  toithout  temptation,  who  falls  into  sin?" 
interrupted  the  evil-minded  sophist.  "  My  good 
friend,  know  that  he  who  has  tripped  once,  may 
without  scruple  fall  again,  for  his  cause  is  judged. 
If,  from  a  wishy-washy  apprehension  lest  the 
nearest  kinsman  of  the  late  Sir  Clement  Colston 
should  enjoy  liis  estate  unsanctioned  by  a  marriage 
ceremony  more  or  less,  you  should  condemn 
your  oidy  son  to  the  eternal  penalties  of  self- 
murder,  far  greater  would  be  your  crime  than  in 
having  for  a  moment  neglected  the  custody  of  a 
bunch  of  rusty  keys." 

"  You  must  give  me  time,  sir,  you  must  give 
me  time  to  consider  all  these  things,"  faltered  poor 
old  Downing,  the  powers  of  whose  enfeebled  mind 
were  becoming  eadiausted.  "  You  must  give  me 
time!" 

"  On  condition  you  pledge  the  flimsy  thing  you 
call  your  conscience,  that,  in  the  interim,  not  a 
hint  escapes  your  lips  relative  to  the  position  you 
suppose  me  to  hold  in  this  place." 

"  I  give  you  my  solemn  word ! "  cried  Downing* 
"  I  can  do  no  more.  You  know  whether  I  can 
keep  it." 

"  Enough  !  Go  home !  —  Ponder  upon  all  you 
have  heard.  Ponder  upon  the  great  fact  that 
God,  who  commanded  children  to  love  and  honour 
their  parents,  issued  no  commandment  to  parents 
to  love  their  children,  so  impossible  seemed  it  to 
him  who  so  loved  his  Son,  that  parental  tenderness 
could  be  wanting.  It  b  the  first  great  instinct 
of  nature.  Master  Downing, — the  holiest  and 
best.  Think  twice,  therefore,  before  you  outrage 
the  tie." 

Satisfied  that  these  high-sounding  words  would 
sink  deep  into  the  bewildered  spirit  he  had  been 
endeavouring  to  mislead,  the  new  master  of  the  Hall, 
when  he  saw  the  study  door  close  upon  his  victim, 
replaced  the  precious  documents  which  had  served 
as  implements  to  his  malice,  in  their  former  safe- 
keeping, with  a  chuckle  of  exultation  and  glare 
of  triumphant  scorn  such  as  used  to  irradiate  the 
features  of  Edmund  Kean  after  his  subjugation 
of  the  "  gentle  Lady  Anne." 

He  foresaw  that  his  purpose  was  accomplished. 

CHAPTER  X. 

"  S^il  &•  fUhut  que  s^abandonner  en  tonte  liberty  ftux 
instincts  de  son  cobot,  pour  revenir  ensoite  i  son  deroir  et 
retrouver  intacts  tons  les  Mens  qu*on  a  perdus,  cela  sera  It 
trop  simple  et  trop  facUe.**— Julbs  Janxn. 

The  break  of  day  that  succeeded  this  stormy 
interview,  was  one  of  those  soft,  misty,  autumnal 
mornings,  when  Nature,  like  other  decaying 
beauties,  appears  to  cover  her  face  with  a  veil  to 
conceal  its  infirmity  of  feature. 

Creeping  mists  obscured  the  lowlands  ;  and  the 
acclivities  of  Warling-wood,  deeply  tinged  with 
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their  autumnal  hue,  could  only  be  perceived  at 
intervals  as  the  wreaths  of  vapour  passed  onward 
along  the  valley.  So  still  was  the  quiet  landscape, 
that  you  seemed  to  hear  the  dropping  of  every 
yellow  leaf  that  feU  death-stricken  to  the  ground. 
Only  the  Hams  and  their  alder-bushes  retained 
the  dank  dark  unnatural  verdure,  produced  by  the 
overflowings  of  the  little  stream. 

Before  the  leaden  sky  was  more  than  half 
enlightened,  the  poor  old  clerk  had  already  issued 
from  his  cottage ;  his  heavy  spirit  in  sad  accor- 
dance With  the  depressing  closeness  of  the  weather. 
With  his  spade  upon  his  shoulder,  as  if  for  the 
garden  work  which  for  some  time  past  he  had 
resumed  sufficiently  to  supply  himself  with  the 
necessaries  of  the  life,  though  never  for  the  pride 
and  pleasure  of  former  years,  he  reached  the 
wicket  gate  opening  to  the  lane. 

Pausing  there  a  moment,  he  looked  to  the  right 
and  left,  as  if  to  ascertain  that  no  eye  was  upon 
him,  ere  he  closed  it  after  him  and  proceeded 
with  steps  more  hurried  than  his  usual  drooping 
pace,  towards  the  bottom  of  the  lane ;  where  the 
muddy  ooze  gradually  terminated  in  a  sprinkling 
of  verdure  deepening  into  the  green  margin  of  the 
stream.  Poor  old  man! — His  foot  was  on  the 
Hams  again ;  on  the  Hams  from  which,  for  more 
than  five  years  past,  he  had  refrained  as  from  a 
place  of  torment. 

Flapping  his  faded  straw  hat  still  lower  over 
his  eyes,  and  looking  neither  hither  nor  thither, 

he  took  his  way  along  the  path  towards  F ; 

at  that  season  of  the  year  so  spongy  with  the  rise 
of  the  waters,  that  every  print  of  his  heavy  foot 
seemed  to  sink  into  the  soil.  He  perceived  it  not, 
however.  His  downcast  looks  were  bent  upon  the 
grassy  way  before  him  ;  and  even  that  he  saw  not, 
for  the  mist  before  his  eyes.  He  did  not  so  much 
as  hear  the  rippling  of  the  stream,  where,  at  a 
turn  of  its  channel,  the  gravel  thrown  up  by  the 
trout  formed  a  sort  of  dam,  against  which  the 
waters  chafed  and  murmured.  His  senses  were 
wholly  absorbed  in  the  inward  workings  of  his 
soul. 

On  reaching  an  alder  bush,  somewhat  larger 
than  the  rest,  at  the  foot  of  which  lay  a  white 
stone,  placed  there  perhaps  as  a  mark,  the  old 
man  paused  suddenly,  isaised  his  hat  from  his  fore- 
head, wiped  the  cold  moisture  from  his  brow ; 
and  having  stared  w^istfully  round,  to  assure  him- 
self that,  though  the  morning  had  now  fully 
dawned,  he  was  still  in  solitary  possession  of  the 
valley,  he  turned  suddenly  to  the  left ;  and,  putting 
aside  the  underwood  fringing  like  a  natural 
boundary  the  abrupt  rise  of  Warling-wood, 
pushed  upwards  along  a  run,  or  pathway,  so 
overgrown  and  entangled  that,  even  though  the 
leaves  had  partially  fallen  from  the  trees,  the 
person  ascending  to  the  ridge  of  the  hill  by  that 
narrow  way,  was  undiscoverable  from  the  level 
below. 

Some  fifty  or  sixty  feet  above  the  Hams, 
along  the  slanting  ascent,  ran  a  ledge  a  few  feet 
wide,  produced  either  by  a  landslip,  or,  according 
to  the  often  mumbled  assertion  of  poor  Sir  Clement, 
by  the  remains  of  an  old  Roman  military  road ; 


an  antiquarian  crotchet  that  signified  little,  since 
the  lapse  of  centuries  had  covered  it  with  under- 
wood like  the  rest,  so  as  to  render  the  track 
undiscemible,  unless  when  groping  on  the  spot 

Thither  it  was,  however,  that  the  old  clerk 
was  wending  his  way.  Had  he  been  questioned 
concerning  his  business  there,  his  answer  would 
have  been,  that  he  came  to  dig  up,  for  transplan- 
tation to  his  garden,  a  few  roots  of  the  wild  lilies 
that  grew  abundantly  near  the  spot.  But  con- 
stant reference  to  the  fragment  of  a  letter  which 
he  took  from  his  pocket,  on  which  seemed  traced 
a  plan  or  map,  indicated  some  ulterior  object 

As  he  wound  his  way  upwards  with  the  spade 
resting  on  his  shoulder,  the  oppressive  mistiness 
of  the  atmosphere,  warm  with  the  exhalations  of 
the  teeming  earth  and  the  decaying  vegetation  on 
its  surface,  compelled  him  to  rest  himself  for  a 
moment.  Or  perhaps  he  paused  only  to  ascertain 
that  the  rustlings  he  heiurd  around  him,  though 
not  a  breath  was  stirring,  were  produced  only  br 
the  flitting  of  the  birds  among  the  sharp  glossy 
leaves  of  the  underwood  of  Spanish  chestnut ;  as 
they  flew,  piping  to  each  other,  from  bush  to  bnsh, 
in  the  sweet  melancholy  whistle  that  sounds  like 
a  sad  farewell  to  the  declining  year. 

After  a  moment's  breathing-time,  the  poor  old 
man  resumed  his  way.  But  just  as  he  attained 
the  spot  he  was  desirous  to  reach,  again  be 
stopped  suddenly;  and  this  time,  with  heavins: 
breast  and  distended  eyes.  Horror  overcame  his 
mind  on  discerning  through  the  mist,  and  at  tlie 
very  juncture  recently  pointed  out  by  a  letter 
from  New  York,  the  figure  of  a  person  engaged 
in  the  very  office  he  was  come  to  perform. 

The  bushy  copsewood  interposed  like  a  screen 
between  them.  The  hazy  atmosphere  perplexed 
his  at-all-times  imperfect  vision.  But  as  well  as 
he  could  satisfy  himself,  a  white  figure  was  stoop- 
ing over  a  cavity  that  might  have  served  for  an 
infant's  grave,  on  the  very  spot  where  he  knew 
the  clothes  of  his  imhappy  son  to  have  been 
deposited. 

Nothing  doubting  that  the  visitation  was  super- 
natural,— an  apparition  indicatory — ( which  t)— 
of  divine  wrath  or  divine  protection,  the  hair 
stood  up  on  the  old  man's  head,  and  he  was  about 
to  fall  on  his  knees  in  reverence ;  when,  lo !  startled 
by  his  movements,  the  figure  hitlierto  stooping, 
stood  upright;  and  he  beheld  one  whom  he 
instantly  recognised  as  Esther  Harman,  his 
niece. 

Still,  his  mind  was  so  perturbed,  his  recollec- 
tions of  the  girl  whom  he  had  beheld  but  twice  or 
thrice  since  she  grew  to  woman's  estate,  were  so 
faint, — and  above  all,  the  wasted  shadowy  creature 
before  him  bore  such  slight  affinity  to  the  well  con- 
ditioned maiden  so  loved  of  Luke,  and,  unhappilvt 
so  Joved  also  of  his  brother, — ^that  poor  Downing 
might  be  forgiven  if,  for  a  moment,  he  fondly 
imagined  that  he  beheld  the  disembodied  spirit 
of  his  sister's  daughter ;  who,  being  in  serrice  in 
another  county,  had  perhaps  died,  and  returned 
after  death  to  haunt  the  spot  so  fatal  to  her  earthly 
happiness. 

But  poor  Esther  possessed  a  far  clearer  mind 
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than  her  uncle.  No  sooner  did  she  catch  a 
glimpse  of  him  striving  against  the  branches  of 
the  copse,  than  she  understood  at  once  his  purpose 
there,  and  his  terror  lest  that  purpose  should  be 
discovered. 

"Uncle!"  said  she,  advancing  hastily  towards 
him,  "  we  have  not  a  minute  to  lose.  People  will 
be  about,  uncle,  and  neither  of  us  must  be  seen 
here.  The  shreds  that  remain  of  what  you  came 
to  destroy,  are  already  under  ground.  I  was 
filling  in  the  earth  over  them.  Help  me,  uncle, 
help  me.  When  quite  covered  in,  I  will  replace 
the  moss  and  sticks  over  the  place  exactly  as  I 
found  them." 

But  to  excite  the  same  apt  promptitude  in  the 
old  man,  with  which  the  danger  of  him  she 
loved  had  inspired  her  own  gentle  nature,  was  not 
80  easy.  Poor  Downing  kept  gazing  on  her, 
bewildered,  and  holding  her  hand  in  his, — as  if 
trying  to  remember, — or  perhaps  trying  to  forget 

"  Lose  no  time,  dear  uncle,"  persisted  the  poor 
girl,  snatching  away  her  hand,  and  taking  from 
the  trembling  hold  of  the  old  man  the  spade  he 
was  now  scarcely  capable  of  using. 

"What  do  you  want  with  me,  Hetty?  What 
is  it  you  are  going  to  do  ?  I  came  here  to  dig  up 
roots  for  my  garden,"  said  he,  at  length,  in  such 
manifest  confusion  of  mind,  that,  without  further 
hesitation,  she  addressed  herself  anew  to  her  task, 
and  using  the  sharp  narrow  garden-spade  of  her 
uncle  in  place  of  the  clumsy  hoe  with  which,  as 
the  only  instrument  at  her  disposal,  she  had 
scraped  rather  than  dug  her  way  into  the  fibrous 
earth,  fortunately  softened  by  the  October  rains, 
the  cavity  was  now  speedily  filled  in  again.  The 
moisture  fell  from  her  brow  as  she  worked.  But 
when  the  earth  was  carefully  levelled,  she  spread 
over  it  the  moss  and  decayed  leaves  and  broken 
twigs,  with  the  art  or  instinct  of  a  bird  construct- 
ing a  nest  for  its  young. 

"  You  would  not  notice  the  spot  nowy  would 
you,  uncle  ?"  said  she,  pausing  a  moment,  with 
tearful  eyes  and  cheeks  crimsoned  by  exertion,  to 
survey  her  work.  Then  finding  his  face  over- 
spread by  a  vacant  and  idiotic  smile,  she  took  him 
by  the  arm  to  lead  him  away  from  the  place. 

"  Stay  a  moment ! "  said  she,  stopping  suddenly 
as  they  were  hurrying  down  to  the  Hams,  through 
the  crashing  branches.  And  though  her  arms 
ached  with  a  pain  beyond  weariness,  from  her 
previous  labours,  she  put  her  foot  once  more  to 
the  spade,  and  dug  up  several  knots  of  lily  roots, 
by  way  of  pretext  for  their  presence  there  in  case 
of  any  unlucky  encounter. 

Not  a  word,  however,  escaped  her  lips.  She 
resolved  to  defer  to  some  future  moment  when  he 
-was  more  himself,  her  explanations  to  her  uncle. 

With  the  spade  and  hoe  hung  over  his  shoulder, 
and  his  niece  by  his  side,  bearing  a  few  clumps  of 
lily  roots,  secured  with  moss  and  osier  withys, 
he  was  now  tottering  mechanically  along  the 
water-side  back  to  the  cottage  ;  absorbed  in  vague 
bewilderment  of  mind,  in  which  predominated 
terrible  reminiscences  of  the  past,  such  as  seemed 
to  tinge  with  blood  the  green  herbage  under  his 
feet,  as  when,  after  long  gazing  at  the  sun,  crimson 


spots  appear  to  arise  on  every  object  that  meets 
our  eyes. 

In  utter  silence  they  traversed  the  Hams. 
Worlds  of  thought  and  emotion  struggled  in  the 
minds  of  both,  so  that  talk  was  impossible  ;  and 
without  obstruction,  they  attained  the  spot  where 
the  oozings  of  the  lane,  discharging  themselves 
into  the  stream,  for  a  moment  defiled  its  fair 
maigin. 

Gladly  did  they  turn  into  the  causeway  where 
their  presence  would  excite  no  surprise ;  and  there 
it  was  that  Esther  Harman  found  courage  to  speak. 

"I  was  coming  to  visit  you  this  morning, 
uncle,"  said  she,  in  a  broken  voice,  "  even  if  we 
had  not  met  in  Warling-wood.  I  wanted  to  see 
you.  I  wanted  to  tell  you  that  I  had  heard  from 
him.  A  ship  letter.  He  is  well.  It  was  a  hint 
from  him  that  urged  me  to  the  duty  you  found  me 
executing." 

"  Bide  a  bit,  lass,"  muttered  the  old  man,  open- 
ing the  wicket,  leading  into  his  garden,  "bide  a 
bit,  till  you  are  safe  under  my  own  roof,  Esther, 
before  you  talk  of  such  things." 

Before  they  reached  the  cottage,  John  Downing 
flung  aside  into  the  bushes,  as  if  weary  of  their 
weight,  the  tools  he  had  been  carrying.  But  it 
was  only  at  the  door-sill  that  Esther  deposited 
the  lily  roots  she  had  mechanically  brought  back 
with  her  all  the  way  to  Hartington. 

Her  uncle  was  the  first  to  enter  the  house, 
which,  according  to  the  custom  of  that  primitive 
village,  was  left  on  the  latch ;  and  the  exclama- 
tion of  horror-struck  suiprise  M^ith  which  he  started 
back  on  the  threshold,  prepared  her  for  some  un- 
usual circumstance. 

On  following  him  into  the  kitchen,  the  first 
object  that  met  her  eyes  was  a  hard  featured, 
middle-aged  stranger,  attired  in  the  deepest  mourn- 
ing, who  seemed  so  thoroughly  at  home,  that  poor 
Esther's  amazement  was  almost  as  great  as  that  of 
her  uncle.  Of  Sir  Mark  Colston,  she  had  never 
even  heard.  But  the  external  appearance  of  this 
early  visiter  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  was  a 
clergyman.  Since  she  last  visited  Hartington,  Mr. 
Wigswell  had  probably  been  gathered  to  his  pre- 
decessors, and  was  replaced  by  the  harsh-looking 
individual  before  her.  He  did  not  keep  her  long 
in  suspense. 

"  We  are  both  of  us  early  risers,  it  appears. 
Master  Downing,"  said  he,  "  like  most  people  who 
have  aught  stirring  in  their  heads  or  hearts  to 
lighten  their  slumber.  To-day,  it  seems,  you  have 
been  beforehand  with  me." 

"  I  went  out  betimes  to  meet  my  niece,"  said 
the  clerk,  who  by  the  very  shock  of  finding  his 
enemy  thus  established  under  his  roof,  had  re* 
covered  his  self-possession.  And  Esther,  judging 
from  this  evasive  reply  on  the  part  of  a  man  so 
upright  as  her  uncle,  that  the  sbranger  was  one  to 
whom  he  was  forced  to  defer,  and  whose  know- 
ledge of  his  real  errand  would  be  injurious,  took 
her  cue  from  his  reserve,  and  prepaid  to  answer 
whatever  question  might  be  addressed  her  by  the 
individual  who  was  staring  her  out  of  countenance 
with  little  ceremony  or  decency. 

But  Sir  Matk  Colston  was  no  asker  of  questions. 
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He  was  of  the  order  of  spirits  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  give  the  law,  rather  than  receive  it. 

^'I  came  hither.  Master  Downing/*  said  he, 
after  a  momentary  pause,  during  which  Esther 
would  have  retired  and  left  them  together,  but 
for  a  sign  from  her  uncle,' — "  I  cAme  hither  to  in- 
form you  of  what  escaped  my  memory  last  night, 
that  the  New  York  packet  sails  on  Saturday  next; 
and  that,  before  that  time,  your  mind  must  be  fully 
made  up." 

"Before  that  time,  sir,  I  will  wait  Upon  you," 
was  the  reply  of  the  old  man,  whose  feelings  were 
still  deeply  moved  by  his  recent  expedition.  "  In 
the  meanwhile,  t  do  not  well  see  what  we  have  to 
say  to  each  other." 

**  Less,  certainly,  than  of  each  otlier !"  retorted 
his  visiter;  adding  more  forbearlngly,  after  ob- 
taining a  more  perfect  view  of  the  sweet  face  of 
Esther  Harman  by  the  removal  of  her  bonnet, 
**  But  on  whatever  other  points  we  may  disagree, 
Master  Downing,  there  Is  surely  no  reason  why, 
as  landlord  and  tenant^  we  should  live  on  ungra- 
cious terms." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  sir.  I  am  an  independent 
man.  This  cottage  is  copyhold.  This  cottage 
and  the  four  nearest  it  are  built  on  what  was  once 
church  land,  and  pay  a  pepper-corn  rent  to  the 
rector.  No,  no,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Colston  family, — nothing  to  do  with  the  Harting- 
ton  property." 

"  Then  I  am  a  less  lucky  man  than  I  thought 
myself,"  retorted  Sir  Mark,  with  another  admir- 
ing glance  towards  Esther.  '^  I  was  in  hopes  that 
the  visiter  you  had  risen  so  early  this  morning  to 
welcome,  was  at  least  going  to  reside  under  a  roof 
that  called  me  master." 

Even  this  saUy  obtained  not  a  civil  word  in 
reply  from  old  Downing,  who,  weary  as  he  was, 
kept  sturdily  afoot,  rather  than  afford  a  pretext 
to  his  tormentor  for  resuming  the  seat  from  which, 
at  their  entrance,  he  had  risen  with  the  spontaneous 
deference  paid  by  even  the  coarsest  natiires  to  the 
presence  of  youth  and  beauty. 

"  I  should  have  spared  myself  the  walk  from 
the  Hall,  had  I  been  aware  that  I  was  not  likely 
to  find  you  alone,"  continued  the  baronet,  perceiv- 
ing that  there  existed  no  tendency  to  accommoda- 
tion on  the  part  of  one  whom  it  was  so  essential 
to  conciliate.  He  even  judged  it  better  to  expedite 
his  departure,  lest  the  old  clerk  should  be  incited 
to  an  open  rupture  in  presence  of  his  niece ;  and 
mortifying  enough  it  was  to  the  man  at  the  head 
of  the  Hartington  estates,  that  not  a  single  point 
of  advantage  presented  itself  by  which  he  could 
impress  the  people  before  him  with  a  sense  of  his 
superiority. 

"Aha!"  cried  he,  however,  in  an  exulting 
voice,  the  moment  he  reached  the  threshold,  and 
saw  the  lily  roots  lying  beside  the  door.  "  You 
have  been  to  Warling-wood  this  morning?  A 
strange  spot,  Master  Downing,"  continued  ne,  fix- 
ing his  eyes  significantly  on  the  instantaneously 
blanched  face  of  the  old  clerk,  "a  strange  spot, 
surely,  for  you  to  select  for  your  horticultural  ex- 
periments 1  Were  these  roots  taken,  pray,  from 
the  spot  where  •— — « *' 


"  They  were  dug  up  by  «i«,  sir,  to  place  in  my 
uncle's  garden,"  interposed  Esther,  coming  promptly 
tothe  assistance  of  her  uncle.  "  I  am  fond  of  floweT^ 
sir, — very  fond, — as  fond  as  he  is." 

"In  that  case,"  rejoined  Sir  Mark,  toucliiiig 
his  hat  slightly,  in  token  of  leave-taldng, "  you 
must  come  and  visit  the  garden  at  the  Hall.  The 
flowers  and  plants  ^vere  are  quite  as  much  at  yoar 
disposal,  and  I  trust  a  little  freer  from  melan- 
choly association  than  the  weeds  you  have  been 
at  the  trouble  of  transplanting  from  a  spot,  to  sar 
the  least  of  it,  so  unlucky  as  Warling-wood." 

'*  Shut  the  door,  Hetty ! "  cried  &e  old  man, 
tottering  back  into  the  cottage  and  ^nkmg  upon 
the  settle,  the  moment  his  guest  disappean^i 
through  liie  garden-gate  into  the  lane.  "  Shut  it 
after  him,  lest  he  should  be  tempted  to  retuin. 
Shut  it,  child,  and  bolt  it !  **  continued  he,  with 
almost  hysterical  violence.  And  Esther  could 
appreciate  the  restraint  her  uncle  must  hare  been 
exercising  over  himself  in  the  stranger's  presence, 
from  the  violence  with  which  his  emotions  now 
burst  forth. 

Heavy  sobs,  broken  by  incoherent  ejacnlations, 
escaped  his  heaving  breast. 

"The  wretch— the  ruffian  !"  cried  he.  «^<; 
to  speak  disrespectftilly  of  my  poor  boy !— F(?  to 
triumph  over  Luke! — He  to  threaten!— Fe^to 
exult !  And  to  be  obliged  to  listen  i^  bim, 
Esther,  and  stand  by  without  an  angry  worJ 
between  my  lips,  while  he  was  darting  his  looks 
into  yours,  and  taking  the  measure  of  your  shaj< 
with  his  hateful  eyes.  What  would  your  couan 
have  said,  Hetty,  could  he  have  seen  him !— And 
/said  nothing  !  /uttered  never  a  word!— Like 
a  poor  convicted  wretch  I  sat  by,  prepared  to 
meet  with  submission  whatever  insult  he  might 
be  pleased  to  offer  to  me  and  mine  \ " 

"  Do  not  distress  yourself  in  this  way,  uncle/' 
pleaded  the  poor  girl.  "  The  gentleman,  whoeTer 
he  may  be,  spoke  you  fairly,  and  seemed  to  mean 
you  no  harm." 

"  Means  me  no  harm  ! "  muttered  poor  Downing, 
with  a  haggard  look. 

"  People  who  have  undergone  much  trouble,  gtt 
to  look  upon  every  body  as  an  enemy,"  persistci* 
Esther. 

"If  you  were  acting  this  morning,  my  dear 
child,  under  orders  from  your  poor  cousin  Luke, 
rejoined  the  old  man,  *'you  cannot  but  be  awar: 
that  his  anxiety  of  late  has  arisen  from  the 
threatenings  of  a  man  who  is  bent  upon  bringing 
him  to  justice.'* 

"  Bringing  him  to  justice  ?  "  interrupted  Estlitr 
Harman,  turning  as  pale  as  death.  "  No,  nncle  1 1 
knew  nothing  of  the  kind ;  I  guessed  nothing  of  tl« 
kind.  Since  the  poor  fellow  landed  in  America,  he 
has  written  to  me  from  time  to  time,  telling  me  onI> 
that  he  was  well  and  tliriving ;  but  never  why  he  had 
quitted  England,  or  whether  he  ever  intended  to 
return  to  it  again.  At  first,  indeed,  I  offered  to  j^in 
him,  as  soon  as  the  labour  of  my  0¥m  hands  afiorat^-' 
me  means  for  the  voyage.  For  then  1  fancied  hio 
poor,  and  that  my  assistance  and  presence  mi/bt 
be  a  comfort  to  him.  But  as  soon  as  I  found  ho* 
much  you  had  done  for  my  couod,  tfw^  ^^^ 
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greatly  be  was  prospering,  I  ceased  to  make 
farther  plans  or  further  offers,  fancying  that, 
after  all,  his  trip  to  America  had  been  a  mere 
speculation  —  an  affair  of  ihoney-making,  the 
unlooked-for  success  of  which  had  perhaps  made 
him  look  above  me  —  perhaps  forget  me, — ^perhaps 
forg^  himsetf*' 

"  Poor  fellow !  poor  Luke  !  '*  murmtlted  his 
father,  in  scarcely  audible  accents. 

**  And  so  I  took  what  comfort  I  could,  uncle, 
and  determined  to  trouhle  him  lio  more,'*  added 
poor  Esther,  in  a  still  more  desponding  voice* 
*'  though,  in  spite  of  all  t  could  do,  he  was  still 
uppermost  in  my  thoughts, — ^that  is,  he  was  all 
my  thoughts, — ally  my  object, — all  my  very  life, — 
he  has  been,  God  knows,  ever  since  we  were 
children  together,  threading  daisies  on  the  Nor- 
croft  meadows.  I  worked  the  less  hard,  indeed, 
from  the  time  I  knew  it  was  all  of  no  lise ;  iemd 
that,  hoard  what  earnings  I  might,  they  were 
never  to  take  me  to  him  !  But  a  short  while  ago, 
there  came  a  letter  by  post,  not  like  the  rest,  sad, 
and  short,  and  cold,  but  like  a  leave-taking 
letter,  telling  all — M  that  is  in  the  heart,  because 
there  is  no  further  use  in  concealment.  In  that 
letter,  uncle,  he  expkdned  why  he  had  never 
asked  me  to  join  him,  why  he  had  ceased  to 
remind  me  of  my  promise  to  be  his  wife  ;  because, 
prosper  as  he  might,  a  great  peril  was  always 
suspended  over  him  ;  and  that  never,  never  would 
he  expose  me  to  the  shame  which  might  at  any 
moment  overtake  him  and  darken  his  remaining 
days." 

"  Ay,  at  any  moment — at  am^  moment  I "  mut- 
tered the  unhappy  old  man. 

"  He  even  told  me  the  cause  of  all  this  trouble, 
uncle,"  added  Esther,  in  a  faint  voice,  *'  and  very 
terrible  was  it  to  me  to  learn  for  truth  what  I 
had  so  often  guessed  and  guessed  till  my  heart 
ached  again.  But  from  all  he  said  of  his  feelings 
and  his  reasons  for  abstaining  from  making  me 
his  wife,  I  determined  instantly  to  set  out  for 
America,  and  join  him.  The  money  I  first  col- 
lected is  still  untouched.  For  though  I  had  given 
up  all  thoughts  of  the  voyage,  I  should  have  taken 
shame  to  myself  to  have  used  a  ahilUng  of  it  for 
any  other  purpose." 

"  Poor  girl! — Good  girl  1  **  moaned  the  father  of 
Luke. 

^And  next  week,  uncle,  t  shall  embark  at 
Liverpool.  You  will  not  betray  me  to  my  brother  ? 
No,  no,  you  will  not  betray  me.  Since  my  poor 
mother's  death,  I  have  not  held  myself  accountable 
for  my  doings  to  any  at  Norcroft ;  where  I  was 
forced  to  hear  my  cousin  spoken  of  in  terms  that 
made  my  blood  freeze  in  my  veins." 

'^You  are  going — youy  a  young  and  delicate 
fpx\  are  literally  going  to  join  him  in  America  ? " 
faltered  the  astonished  clerk. 

"  Since  it  was  humbleness  and  not  pride  which 
made  him  forbear  to  ask  me,"  added  Esther  in  a 
lower  voice,  ''why  should  I  hesitate  ?  From  some- 
thing in  bJs  letter,  however,  a  fear  he  expressed 
that  you  might  have  wanted  courage  to  execute  a 
grievous  commission  with  which  he  had  charged 
you,  I  thought  it  better,  before  I  sailed  from  Eng- 


land for  ever,  to  visit  this  place,  to  visit  Warling- 
wood.  From  the  way  in  which  you  found  me 
occupied  this  morning,  you  can  understand  my 
purpose.  It  is  fulfilled.  Thank  God  it  is 
fulfilled.  Thank  God  I  had  strength  of  heart 
to  seek  out  that  horrible  place.  For  It  was  not 
too  late,  uncle.  It  was  necessary  that  one  of  us 
should  reach  the  spot.  And  now  that  my  task 
is  done,  I  can  go  in  peace.  Unless,  (since 
you  say  that  the  man  who  ^as  here,  just  now,  is 
the  bitter  enemy  of  Luke,)  unless  the  sight  of  the 
lilies  should  have  awakened  his  suspicions, — all 
b  now  safe.** 

**  Esther!"  said  old  Downing,  t^moving  his 
trembling  hand  from  before  his  face  and  placing 
it  in  that  of  his  niece.  "  Esther,  you  are  a  good 
girl, — a  good  and  faithful  gitl !  You  must  take 
me  with  you.  If  I  can  manage  to  quit  this  place 
by  stealth,  so  as  to  meet  you  at  Bristol " 

'*  You  can — ^you  can  ! "  interrupted  his  niece, 
anticipating  with  joy  what  was  to  follow. 

"  In  that  case,  my  poor  cliild,  I  will  go  with 
you  to  America." 


CHAPTEft  XI. 

This  ynatWi  wealth,  when  I  think  on 

Its  pride  and  a'  the  lave  o  \ 
Fie,  ne,  on  silly  ooward  man. 

That  he  shoiud  be  the  slave  o  *t. 
Oh !  why  should  fiate  Mich  pleasnre  t4k« 

Lifers  dearest  bands  nntwininf  , 
Or  why  sae  sweet  a  flower  as  loye 

Depend  on  Forttme^s  shining !  fiuRNS. 

While  these  painful  scenes  were  passing  in  the 
quiet  village  of  Hartington,  the  amiable  family  so 
singularly  frustrated  in  their  expectations  of  in- 
heritance, were  nearly  as  much  to  be  pitied  as 
Esther  and  her  uncle. 

The  first,  if  not  the  only  care  of  the  two  girls, 
was  their  mother.  At  her  age,  the  sudden  loss  of 
nearly  two-thirds  of  her  income  was  a  loss  indeed. 
The  prudence  of  Mrs.  Colston's  habits  of  life 
during  the  first  years  of  her  widowhood,  afforded 
sufficient  proof  that  the  splendours  of  afiluenoe 
were  not  essential  to  her  happiness.  But  the 
indulgences  of  the  last  ten  had  now  become 
habitual ;  and  hard  indeed  was  it  to  be  forced  to 
reduce  her  establishment,  discard  her  attached 
servants,  renounce  her  comfortable  abode,  and  the 
carriage  which  her  increasing  infirmities  rendered 
almost  a  necessary  of  life.  To  secure  all  these 
enjoyments  to  their  kind  mother  by  a  proper 
settlement,  the  girls  had  kept  single  during  their 
uncle's  lifetime  ;  and  now,  it  was  impossible  not 
to  regret  their  over-solicitude.  For  in  the  event 
of  the  marriage  of  either.  Sir  Clement  would 
unquestionably  have  bestowed  a  dowery  such  as 
might  have  afforded  some  compensation  for  the 
eventual  loss  of  the  estate. 

On  every  side,  their  prospects  were  gloomy. 
The  comfort  of  their  mother's  declining  years 
was  destroyed;  nor  would  either  of  them  listen  to 
the  generous  eagerness  with  which  a  home  was 
offered  to  her  both  by  Colonel  Larpent,  and  Sir 
Henry  Fletcher. 

'*  Remember  the  fable  of  the  old  man  and  the 
bundle  of  sticks/'   Mid  Cecilia,  when  the  latter 
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pleaded  for  the  immediate  fulfilment  of  their 
engagement.  "  To  strengthen  each  other,  we 
must  remain  together.  Poor  mamma  must  not 
he  deserted  in  her  change  of  fortunes  by  the 
children  to  whom  she  has  devoted  her  life." 

**  Do  I  ask  you  to  desert  her  ?"  was  the  earnest 
rejoinder.  "  No,  no  !  I  would  not  have  you  lose 
sight  of  her,  dearest  Cissy,  for  a  single  day.  You 
must  persuade  her  and  Sophia  to  reside  with  us. 
There  is  room  enough  for  you  all,  in  my  rambling 
old  bairack  of  a  house  at  Newtown  Fletcher.  I 
cannot,  indeed,  pretend  to  lodge  Mrs.  Colston  so 
well,  or  make  her  so  comfortable,  as  she  has  been 
in  her  charming  house  in  Bruton  Street.  But 
she  is  sure  of  the  rough  and  ready  hospitality  of 
an  Irish  hearth ;  and,  while  you  rule  over  both, 
my  own  dearest,  as  their  lady  and  mistress,  I 
cannot  fancy  that  the  old  lady  will  be  very  unhappy 
under  my  roof.  Besides,  she  will  enjoy  what  you 
and  yours  seem  to  prize  beyond  many  a  more 
brilliant  privilege — ^the  power  of  doing  good.  My 
people  and  place  have  been  sadly  neglected.  Cissy. 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  spare  ^ou  to  look  after  them 
half  so  much  as  they  require ;  and  it  would  be 
indeed  an  act  of  humanity  were  Mrs.  Colston  and 
Sophia  to  superintend  the  schools  I  am  building, 
and  cany  out  a  hundredth  part  of  the  plans  you 
had  formed  for  Hartington  ! " 

Cecilia  Colston  was  gratified,  but  not  convinced. 
At  her  mother's  time  of  life,  it  was  essential  that 
she  should  be  independent;  and  both  daughters 
fully  coincided  in  her  project  of  retiring  to  the 
country,  after  disposing  of  the  lease  and  furniture 
of  her  London  house. 

But  when  the  moment  came  for  quitting  it,  all 
three  appeared  to  feel,  for  the  first  time,  the 
hardness  of  the  fate  that  had  befallen  them.  Not 
a  room  in  the  house,  scarcely  an  article  of  furni- 
ture, but  was  endeared  to  the  girls  by  association 
with  some  moment  or  incident  of  their  happy 
courtships.  It  was  not  the  good  taste  and  elegance 
of  the  establishment,  (which  had  so  readily  secured 
a  tenant  eager  to  purchase  every  thing  as  it  stood,) 
that  moved  their  regret.  But  there  was  some- 
thing of  desecration  in  leaving  to  the  enjoyment 
of  strangers,  those  pleasant  drawing-rooms  where 
their  young  lives  had  passed  so  happily ;  and  where 
each  in  succession  had  found  her  girlish  happiness 
completed,  by  a  declaration  of  attachment  from 
the  man  she  loved. 

A  small  cottage  residence  on  the  border  of 
Hertfordshire,  had  been  engaged  by  Mrs.  Colston, 
till  a  complete  settlement  was  efiected  in  their 
affairs.  For,  though  neither  Aldridge  nor  Mr. 
Boscawen,  her  London  lawyer,  afforded  much 
encouragement  to  commence  the  amicable  suit 
suggested  in  the  first  instance,  the  cost  of  which 
would  be  a  heavy  burthen  on  her  reduced  income. 
Colonel  Larpent  saw  things  with  more  sanguine 
eyes.  On  two  points  he  was  firm  as  a  rock  ;  vu., 
his  determination  to  overcome  Miss  Colston's  dis- 
interested scruples  about  becoming  his  wife,  and 
his  advice  to  resist  to  the  utmost  the  pretensions 
of  one,  who,  with  the  perspicacity  of  a  rfirewd 
mind  and  honest  heart,  he  had  never  doubted  to 
be  an  impostor. 


**  In  offering  to  Mrs.  Colston  the  means  of  ctf- 
lying  on  the  suit,"  said  he  to  Sophia,  after  endea- 
vouring to  stimulate  anew  the  courage  of  the 
family,  **  I  am  incurring  no  risk ;  so  do  not,  I 
entreat,  renew  your  praises  of  my  generosity.  On 
the  contrary,  I  am  merely  securing  a  noble  fortune 
to  my  wife.  For  my  wife  you  are,  and  mnst  be! 
With  your  equitable  principles,  you  cazmot  set  so 
unfairly  by  me  as  withdraw  your  plighted  word, 
merely  because  your  mother  is  forc^  for  a  tbe 
to  reduce  her  establishment." 

'^  You  must  make  allowance  for  our  being  at 
present  a  little  stunned  by  the  blow  that  has 
befallen  us,"  replied  Sophia.  **  It  reqauies  some- 
thing more  than  philosophy  to  enable  one  to  meet 
with  composure  so  sudden  an  overturn  of  all  the 
projects  of  one's  life.  For  years  past,  all  our 
thought  has  been  what  we  were  to  do  for  mamma 
on  the  death  of  Sir  Clement,  and  how  her  comfort 
and  happiness  were  to  be  best  secured.  Not  m 
of  the  old  servants  but  had  a  pension  in  pro^L 
And  to  see  all  this  suddenly  extinguished !  To 
feel  that,  instead  of  being  able  to  assist  Aer,  and 
reward  the  others,  we  are  about  to  become  a 
burthen  to  her !" 

**That^  at  least,  is  your  own  fault,"  inte^ 
rupted  tiie  Colonel.  "  You  well  know  how 
eagerly  both  Cecilia  and  yourself  are  waited 
for  in  homes  of  your  own !  ** 

"And  would  my  wounded  pride  be  soothed, 
think  you,  by  becoming  a  burthen  on  jwi  ?"  cried 
Sophia,  with  a  vivid  blush ;  **  on  yotiy  dear  Charles, 
who  have  already  three  children  to  provide  for." 

"Ay,  there  it  is!"  cried  the  blunt  soldier. 
"  Half  the  misery  of  the  business,  if  not  the  whole, 
is  a  case  of  wounded  pride.  Matters  might  have 
been  a  thousand  times  worse.  Mrs.  Colston,  with 
nearly  a  thousand  a-year,  has  surely  enough  frr 
the  common  comforts  of  life.  Yourself  and  toot 
sister  carry  with  you  into  the  families  into  whieh 
you  are  about  to  marry,  (yes,  dearest,  in  spite  of 
ail  your  remonstrances  and  denials,  I  say  again, 
about  to  marry,)  the  endowments  of  youth,  beautr, 
virtue,  talent,  and  family  connexion.  Nothiae 
wanting,  you  see,  but  money ;  which,  when  yoo 
fancied  it  your  own,  you  prized  so  lightly,  that 
you  have  taught  me  to  measure  its  value  as  >^n 
then  did.  If  you  continue  to  dwell  thus  hitterlr 
on  your  loss,  I  shall,  in  fact,  begin  to  fancy  yow 
former  high-mindedness  assumed.'* 

These  suggestions  tended  to  brighten  with  a 
smile  the  dejected  countenance  of  Sophia.  Bo: 
they  did  not  blind  her  to  the  fact,  that  to  beftow 
her  hand  on  the  noble-hearted  soldier,  would  be  a 
serious  injury  to  his  children ;  and  she  persj^ed 
so  bravely  in  her  refusal,  that,  unwilling  to  mis- 
trust the  steadfastness  of  her  affection.  Colonel 
Larpent  began  to  attribute  her  resolution  toacoD- 
viction  that,  at  some  future  time,  her  fortune  woul«i 
be  restored  to  her,  and  all  her  former  proj«t* 
realized.  If  such  the  cause  of  her  hesitation* 
it  was  his  own  fault ;  for  it  was  he  who  hsd 
inspired  her  with  faith  in  the  tenalulity  of  her 
claims. 

In  the  vague  hope  of  being  able  to  destroy  ^ 
work  of  his  hands,  he  hurried  to  consult  Mr. 
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Boscawen,  the  family  lawyer,  to  whom  the  care 
of  their  interests  was  intrusted;  and  eagerly  endea- 
voured to  enlist  his  advice  against  the  commence- 
ment of  the  amicable  suit  he  had  hitherto  so  warmly 
advocated. 

The  prim  solicitor  looked  a  little  surprised  at  a 
change  so  sudden.  But  having  seen  Colonel 
Larpent  in  company  with  his  fair  clients  through- 
out the  interviews  to  which  their  extraordinary 
dilemma  had  given  rise,  and  concluded  him  to  be 
one  of  their  nearest  relations,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  confide  to  him  the  exact  state  of  the  case. 

**  Some  weeks  have  occurred,"  said  he,  '^  since 
I  had  any  communication  on  the  subject  from  the 
Miss  Colstons ;  and  I  am  consequently  in  hopes 
that  the  propositions  which  I  was  then  employed 
to  transmit  to  them,  were  the  means  of  altering 
their  views  concerning  the  lawsuit." 

An  exclamation  of  ^^  prcposiHonSy*  was  with 
some  difficulty  repressed  on  the  lips  of  the  blunt 
soldier;  for  nothing  of  the  kind  had  been  con- 
fided to  him  by  Mrs.  Colston  or  her  daughters ; 
and  he  was  unwilling  that  Boscawen  (whom  he 
supposed  to  be  apprized  of  the  terms  on  which  he 
stood  in  the  family,)  should  suppose  that  reserves, 
in  matters  of  pecuniary  interest,  existed  between 
himself  and  Sophia. 

**  Little  as  I  foresaw  such  a  compromise  at  the 
commencement  of  this  untoward  afiair,"  resumed 
the  lawyer,  ^*  I  cannot  but  admit  that  the  marriage 
proposed  by  Sir  Mark,  afibrds  the  only  probable 
chance  of  securing  any  share  or  portion  of  the 
Colston  estates  to  the  daughters  of  the  late  ColoneL 
Peace-making  is  not  exactly  the  office  of  my  pro- 
fession," continued  he  with  a  grim  smile ; "  nor  am 
I  inclined  to  lose  the  thousands  which  such  pro- 
ceedings as  those  suggested  by  yourself  to  the 
young  ladies,  would  have  put  into  my  pocket. 
Still,  sir,  candour  forces  me  to  admit  that  nothing 
can  be  more  liberal  than  the  intentions  entertained 
by  Sir  Mark.  In  the  event  of  Miss  Colston's 
acceptance  of  hb  hand,  he  bestows  a  marriage- 
portion  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  on  her  sister ; 
and  on  the  old  lady,  an  annuity  of  five  hundred 
per  annum.  Admit  that  nothing  can  be  hand- 
somer. I  doubt,  indeed,  whether  the  late  Sir 
Clement  would  in  his  lifetime  have  done  as 
much." 

**  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  handsomer,"  mechani- 
cally repeated  his  astounded  auditor.  ^And,  as 
you  observe,  a  lawsuit  under  such  circumstances 
is  out  of  the  question." 

He  scarcely  knew  what  he  was  saying.  He 
scarcely  knew  in  what  manner  he  made  his  exit 
out  of  the  chamber  of  Boscawen  and  Hatch,  and 
with  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  stumbled  down  the 
worn  and  dirty  stone  staircase  leading  from  their 
dreaiy  den  to  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  The  amaze- 
ment which  had  fallen  on  the  mind  of  Sophia  on 
Sir  Mark  Colston's  sudden  inbreak  at  Hartington 
Hall,  was  in  fact  scarcely  more  bewildering  than 
that  of  poor  Larpent,  as  he  jumped  into  the  first 
hackney  coach  that  presented  itself,  conscious  that 
his  perturbation  of  mind  rendered  him  no  object 
for  tile  streets. 

To  be  forced  to  resign  her,  after  three  years  of 


unqualified  love  and  confidence, — ^resign  her,  at  a 
moment  when  he  had  fancied  her  more  than  ever 
his  own; — when  he  had  fancied  his  afiPection  a 
necessary  and  a  sufficient  consolation  for  her  loss 
of  fortune !  And  above  all,  to  resign  her  with 
contempt  and  loathing  in  his  heart ! 

His  whole  view  of  human  nature  was  changed. 
If  the  noble-minded  Sophia  Colston  had  suc- 
cumbed to  pecuniary  temptation,  who  was  to 
stand  upright?  If  the  candid  Sophia  Colston  had 
stooped  to  deceive  by  false  pretences  the  man  who 
so  implicitly  trusted  to  her,  what  woman  was 
henceforward  to  be  believed  ?  So  plausibly,  too, 
as  she  had  disguised  her  flagitious  intentions, 
under  a  pretence  of  generous  consideration  for  his 
interests !  So  speciously  as  the  whole  family  had 
hurried  their  departure  for  the  country,  in  order 
to  be  out  of  the  way  of  remonstrance  or  reproach, 
on  the  public  announcement  of  their  wretched 
compromise  with  the  man  they  had  proclaimed  an 
impostor  and  swindler ! 

No  wonder  the  distracted  man  rushed  home  for 
the  solitary  indulgence  of  his  indignation.  At 
Colonel  Larpent's  age,  for  he  was  on  the  vei^  of 
forty,  and  more  than  one  silvery  thread  was  inter- 
mingled with  his  rich  brown  hair,  the  affections  of 
the  heart  are  neither  lightly  bestowed,  nor  easily 
resumed.  His  passion  was  not  the  impetuous  but 
transitory  passion  of  a  boy.  His  love  for  Sophia 
was  all  the  stronger  for  the  reverence  by  which 
it  was  sobered ;  like  a  lamp  that  bums  brightest 
and  longest,  when  the  flame  is  not  allowed  to 
rise  too  high.  —  And  forced  to  abjure  not 
only  all  hope  of  making  her  his  wife,  but  all 
power  of  remembering  her  with  affection,  his 
future  life  became  a  blank.  His  children, — ^the 
children  she  had  adopted  as  her  own, — ^the  chil- 
dren whom  he  had  ceased  to  consider  motherless 
since  she  had  called  them  hers,  came  running  to 
meet  him  ;  and  as  he  looked  at  their  bright  eyes 
and  thoughtless  smiles,  and  reflected  how  grievous 
a  change  had  been  wrought  in  their  destinies,  he 
was  forced  to  lift  the  youngest  little  girl  in  his 
arms,  and  conceal  his  face  amid  her  flowing  curls, 
that  his  gathering  tears  might  fall  unnoticed. 
What  was  to  become  of  them?  What  was  to  be- 
come of  him  ? 

Winter  having  been  absorbed  by  the  negotia- 
tions between  the  two  branches  of  the  Colston 
family,  the  spring  was  already  come,  to  afibrd  a 
fair  pretext,  where  pretext  was  wanting,  for  re- 
moval from  town ;  and  Colonel  Larpent,  who  was 
leading  a  London  life,  only  to  favour  his  daily 
visits  to  Bruton  Street,  felt  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  remain  there  after  a  shock  which  had 
rendered  him  a  second  time  as  much  a  widower 
as  the  loss  of  his  amiable  wife  four  years  before. 
He  must  instantly  leave  town, — ^he  must  instantly 
leave  England.  There  was  not  a  spot  in  the  king- 
dom sufficiently  far  £rom  her  to  enable  him  to 
breathe  in  peace. 

As  to  these  three  little  helpless  creatures,  whose 
buoyant  spirits  would  be  insupportable,  he  would 
leave  them  at  the  rectory  with  their  grandmother. 
From  the  moment  of  her  daughter's  death,  indeed, 
Mrs.  WigsweU  tvould  fain  have  adopted  them ; 
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and  never  were  the  old  people  so  happy  as  when 
they  could  get  their  grandchildren  into  the  country 
for  a  long  visit. 

The  following  morning,  therefore,  he  escorted 
them  under  the  care  of  their  faithful  old  nurse,  to 
Hartington.  It  was  necessary  he  should  explain 
to  the  fond  grandmother,  hy  whom  his  preference 
for  Sophia  had  beei^  first  encouraged,  that  all 
engagement  between  them  was  at  an  end ;  and,  a 
little  to  his  indignation,  the  old  lady,  who  had 
measured  the  merit  of  his  future  wife  a  little  too 
much  by  the  weight  of  her  strong  box,  attributing 
his  change  of  purpose  to  prudential  motives,  warmly 
seconded  his  project  of  going  abroad. 

**  His  being  out  of  the  way  at  such  a  time  would 
get  over  a  thousand  little  unpleasantnesses. 
Since  he  had  been  so  wise  as  to  consider  his  chil- 
dren's prospects  before  his  own  inclinations,  Miss 
Colston  would  no  doubt  follow  his  example  during 
his  absence,  and  make  a  comfortable  settlement 
for  life." 

Colonel  Larpent  turned  away  with  a  sickening 
heart.  Old  and  young  were  against  him.  No 
one  saw  cause  for  regret  or  blame  in  a  decision  by 
which  his  happiness  was  marre4  for  life. 

He  almost  regretted  that  he  had  not  sent  down 
the  children  to  Hartington  with  their  nurse,  unac- 
companied. But  he  had  wanted  to  see  the  place 
again»  before  he  quitted  England.  It  was  vety  dear 
to  him>  vety  sacred.  There  were  deposited  the 
remains  of  that  lost  Eliza  who,  on  her  deathbed, 
had  recommended  him  to  renew  at  some  future 
time,  for  the  sake  of  his  infants,  the  happy  do- 
mestic life  they  had  enjoyed  together.  And  there 
had  commenced  his  perception  of  the  excellence  of 
the  high-minded  girl,  who  had  at  length  consented 
to  become  his  wife. 

Every  thing  had  then  favoured  Jua  courtship. 
The  old  lady  at  the  rectory  contrived  to  have  him 
staying  with  her,  whenever  Mrs.  Colston  and  her 
daughter^  were  on  a  visit  to  Sir  Clement;  nor 
was  there  a  E^t  in  the  fine  old  park,  or  a  drive  in 
the  adjacent  woods,  but  was  hallowed  by  recollec- 
tions of  Sophi^. 

Often  and  <^a  had  they  strolled  together  into 
the  village,  devising  plans  of  future  improvement ; 
how  the  cheerful  green  was  to  be  reacted,  the 
horse-pond  embanked,  the  lane  widened  and 
drained ;  and  school-houses  and  alms-houses  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  sawpit  oppointe  the  Black  Lion. 
And  while  the  Colonel  examined  with  the  eye  of 
a  practised  engineer  the  cj^bilitle3  of  the  lane 
and  the  Hams,  more  th^  once  had  they  paused  at 
old  Downing's  cottage,  on  pretence  of  begging  one 
of  his  ch(4ce  carnations ;  l^ut  in  leelity,  to  bestow 
a  few  kindly  words  on  the  poor  old  man,  whose 
family  misfortunes  rradered  him  a^  object  of 
compassion  at  the  Hall. 

Very  grievous  was  it  to  revolve  these  recollec- 
tions in  his  mind,  now  that  he  wea  visiting 
Hartington  without  one  cheering  h<^e.  Spring 
was  budding  from  every  bough.  The  (ffchards 
were  white  with  blossoms,  the  hedges  fragrant 
with  violets,  the  gaudy  floweis  of  the  crown 
imperial  flaunting  in  ll&e  cottage  gardens,  the 
meadows  clothed  with  the  emerald  green  of  their 


first  verdure.  Every  thing  was  sweet,  and  gay, 
and  vivid.  The  young  leaves  of  the  lime  trees  on 
the  green  already  quivered  in  the  breeze.  The 
beauty  of  the  year  was  expanding  in  every  point 
of  the  landscape. 

As  soon  as  the  good  rector  had  sunk  into  his 
evening  doze,  and  his  lady  retired  to  install  her 
grandchildren  in  their  nursery,  Colonel  Larpent 
accordingly  sauntered  out  into  the  village,  to 
pause  at  eveiy  well-remembered  spot  consecrated 
by  memories  of  the  past. 

After  pausing  in  the  church-yard  to  peinae,  as 
if  for  the  first  time,  the  marble  tablet  inserted  in 
the  old  sandstone  wall  of  the  church,  '*  Sacred  to 
the  memory  of  Eliza,  the  beloved  wife  of  Licni- 
Colonel  Larpent  of  the  6th  Dragoon  Gnaris" 
and  containing  a  just  tribute  to  her  virtnes,— b 
turned  with  a  swelling  heart  into  the  narrov 
gravel  pat&  leading  to  the  lane  ;  secretly  reproach- 
ing himself  for  having  too  well  obeyed  herinjan^ 
tions ;  fancying,  perhaps,  his  present  misery  the 
penalty  of  his  faiUilessness  to  the  dead. 

With  his  eyelids  swollen  with  unshed  tears^  he 
did  not  care  to  retraverse  the  village.  Tuning, 
therefore,  towards  the  Hams,  between  the  high 
hawthorn  hedges  now  almost  in  full  leaf,  he  wu 
passing  without  notice  old  Downing^s  garden,  fall 
of  the  last  time  he  had  visited  the  spot,  on  the 
plea  of  begging  for  Sophia  a  flower  from  a  fir 
famed  macrophylla  rose-tree,  (a  present  brooght 
by  Luke  from  the  gardens  at  Ashbumham,  for 
years  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  poor  old  cleii] 
when  the  sound  of  angry  voices  in  the  garden 
caused  him  to  turn  his  eyes  towards  the  cottage. 

The  persons  disputing  together,  weze  strangen 
to  him  ;  nor,  unless  old  Downing  had  died  or  been 
superseded  in  his  office  during  Uie  period  he  vu 
so  deeply  engrossed  by  the  afiairs  of  the  O^stoo 
family,  could  he  account  for  their  pieaence  on  the 
spot :  the  man  being  somewhat  his  own  lenkr, 
and  far  too  showily  dressed  either  for  that  age  (v  the 
place  he  was  visiting ;  while  the  girl  who  was  d- 
dressing  him,  was  attired  in  humhle  mourning,  bot 
of  striking  grace  and  beauty.  From  the  eoku 
of  her  hair  and  oharacter  of  her  general  9f^ 
ance.  Colonel  liarpent  inferred  that  she  vas 
habitually  pale,  and  habitually  reeerved;  and 
that  the  flush  streaming  on  her  cheek,  and  (h< 
vivacity  apparent  in  her  words,  were  prodnoed  bj 
some  unusual  motive  of  excitement. 

Impossible  not  to  oonniect  these  demonsUatiflBs 
with  the  unsatisfactory  looking  individual  who 
was  hurrying  with  unmeasured  steps  dovB  the 
pathway ;  while  the  poor  young  girl,  with  dilated 
eyes  and  heaving  bosom,  stood  fina  upon  ^ 
threshold  of  the  cottage,  as  if  detenniBed  to  guv^ 
it  ^m  intrusion. 

Had  Colonel  Larpent  been  Aware  of  the  relatifia 
in  which  she  stood  to  his  father-in-law'a  fut^ 
servant,  John  Downing,  he  would  have  initantfy 
stopped,  and  ofiered  his  serviees  as  the  rsdnseera 
her  grievances,  whatever  they  mi^  be.  Bot  h| 
believed  these  people  to  be  new  oomeis  ia  the 
village ;  and  with  the  instinctive  reserve  of  a  »y 
Englishman,  averse  to  intruding  into  the  aftin 
of  strangers,  hurried  onwards  to  the  Bais*.- 
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leaving  the  lovers, — or  husband  uid  wife, — or 
whoever  or  whatever  John  Downing*s  successors 
might  be,  to  resume  their  quarrel  at  lebure. 

How  little  did  he  surmise,  as  he  set  foot  on  the 
velvet  herbage  of  the  Hams,  and  saw  the  water- 
weeds  crested  with  their  AprO  bloom,  waving  with 
every  ripple  of  the  stream,  bow  little  did  he 
surmise  that  the  man  whom  he  was  secretly 
characterizing  as  a  "  vulgar  fellow,"  was  the  one 
on  whom,  in  the  course  of  the  last  four-and-twenty 
hours,  he  had  been  lavishing  such  a  Variety  of 
still  bitterer  epithets ! 

On  his  return  home,  to  share  the  frugal  par- 
sonage supper,  and  express  his  final  wishes  con- 
cerning the  children,  (for  he  was  to  cross  the 
country  by  Romney  to  Dover  at  an  early  hour  the 
following  morning,)  Mrs.  Wigswell,  who  had  hailed 
him  on  his  arrival  that  afternoon  with  an  excla- 
mation that  never  did  she  see  a  man  so  altered 
in  appearance  in  so  short  a  time,  became  of 
opinion  that  his  evening  walk  must  have  done 
him  worlds  of  harm, — so  much  paler  was  be  than 
before. 

He  was  beginning  to  feel  seriously  anxious  con- 
cerning his  health ;  and  having  furnished  her 
with  we  address  of  the  banker  at  Lausanne  to 
whom  she  was  to  forward  her  letters,  and  of  the 
man  of  business  to  whom  she  was  to  refer  in 
greater  emergencies,  Colonel  Larpent  became  so 
embarrassed  by  her  questions,  that  he  tried  to 
divert  her  attention  from  himself  by  talking  of 
the  village  and  its  changes. 

^*  Yes  !  you  must  admit  that  Sir  Mark  is  not 
behind  hand  with  his  improvements,"  rejoined  the 
rector's  lady.  "  As  my  husband  truly  says,  there 
cannot  be  a  stronger  proof  of  his  confidence  in  his 
right,  than  the  readiness  with  which  he  is  expend- 
ing such  sums  of  money  on  the  estate." 

**  The  roads  are  certainly  in  a  very  different 
state  from  what  I  left  them,"  replied  the  Colonel 
listlessly  ;  ^  and  I  understand  that  the  dilapidated 
park  palings  are  to  be  replaced  by  a  substantial 
stone  wall." 

^*  Of  four  miles  in  extent.  A  fine  time  for  the 
masons!"  rejoined  Mrs.  Wigswell.  "But  there 
are  workmen  employed  on  the  property  in  every 
direction." 

**  And  do  you  find  this  man  a  personal  acquisi- 
tion?" demanded  her  son-in-law,  with  painful 
interest  in  the  question. 

"There  is  not,  of  course,  the  person  in  the 
three  kingdoms  who,  to  my  husband,  could  replace 
poor  old  Sir  ClemeiitJ"  was  Mrs.  Wigswell's 
evasive  reply. 

**  Still,  you  see  neariy  as  much  of  this  Sir  Mark 
as  of  the  late  baronet  1" 

**  He  has  not  been  wanting  in  attention  to  us," 
replied  the  old  lady.  "  But  perhaps  I  am  difficult 
about  manners  and  appearance;  yoti,  my  dear 
Colonel,  and  the  Colston  family,  having  assisted 
to  make  me  so.  For  I  admit  that — But  it  is 
foolish  to  find  fault  with  such  trifles,  where  the 
main  point  is  as  it  should  be.  Sir  Mark  Colston 
is  a  pious,  benevolent,  and  considerate  man ;  and 
the  cut  of  his  coat  and  tones  of  his  voice  ought 
consequently  to  meet  with  indulgence."^ 


"I  am  sorry  that  you  cannot  speak  more 
flatteringly  of  him,"  persisted  the  Colonel ;  "  I  was 
in  hopes  you  would  l^ave  found  him  a  pleasant 
neighbour." 

'^  Nothing  and  90  one  could  have  made  it 
pleasant  to  poor  Wigswell  to  visit  at  the  Hall," 
replied  the  old  lady.  "  J  don't  say,  however,  but 
that  it  migla  have  been  pleasanter  than  it  is.  I 
am  afraid  that  the  circumstances  of  Sir  Mark  in 
early  life,  gave  him  a  taste  for  low  company.  My 
husband  complains  that  a  strange  set  of  people  are 
always  about  him.  But  perhaps  things  may 
mend.  He  talks  of  marrying.  He  seems  anxioua 
to  marry.  Sir  Mark  himself  told  me  that  his 
only  motive  for  hurrying  his  improvements  at  the 
old  place,  was  his  desire  that  I^ady  Colston  might 
find  all  complete  on  her  arrival." 

^^And  did  he  state  who  Lady  Colston  was  to 
be?"  faltered  the  Colonel,  still  paler  than  before, 

^^  I  asled  him ;  for  he  spoke  so  jocosely  as  to 
encourage  the  question ;  and  he  told  me,  laughing 
all  the  while,  that  it  was  a  great  secret ;  that  I 
had  seen  the  lady,  that  the  match  would  probably 
startle  me  a  little ;  but  that  he  hoped  I  should 
prove  a  friend  to  his  wife.  I  am  to  blame,  how- 
ever, for  aUuding  to  the  subject^"  said  the  old 
lady,  checking  herself ;  ^  for  I  remember  he  made 
it  his  earnest  request  that  I  would  mention  it  to 
no  living  soul." 

The  Colonel  felt  as  if  his  very  breath  were 
failing.  To  divert  Mrs.  Wigswell's  observation 
from  his  emotion,  he  tried  to  talk  of  old  Downing. 
''Was  the  old  clerk  released  from  his  unhappy 
life,  or  had  he  only  retired  from  office  1" 

"  If  you  were  able  to  delay  your  departure  for 
a  day  or  two,"  replied  the  old  lady,  "  you  would 
hear  him  officiate  on  Sunday,  as  clearly  and 
steadily  as  ever." 

"And  who,  then,  is  the  young  woman  that 
inhabits  his  cottage?  He  had  no  daughter,  I 
think  ?"  said  the  Colonel. 

"  A  niece  has  been  on  a  visit  to  him,  the  winter 
tlirough,  poor  old  man ;  for  it  was  too  trying, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  to  spend  the  long 
evenings  alone.  Not,  however,  that  John  Down- 
ing seems  much  the  better  for  Esthei's  visit;  being 
more  broken  within  the  last  three  months,  than 
by  all  his  family  misfortunes.  One  seldcmi  sees 
him  out  of  doors  now.  One  seldom  sees  him  but 
at  church.  He  and  my  husband  are  both  of  them 
ten  years  older  since  the  death  of  poor  Sir  Clement. 
One  never  knew,  my  dear  Colonel,  till  the  poor 
old  gentleman  was  taken  away,  what  consequence 
he  was  of  to  the  happiness  of  all  at  Hartington." 

Colonel  Larpent,  anxious  to  retire  early  to  rest 
that  he  might  be  up  in  time  to  cross  the  marshes 
towards  Dover  before  the  sailing  of  the  Calais 
packet,  was  content  to  let  the  subject  drop ;  and 
when  he  bestowed  his  last  kiss  and  blessing  on  his 
sleeping  children,  in  the  twilight  of  the  folloifring 
morning,  the  other  inmates  of  the  parsonage  were 
also  asleep.  The  post-chaise  was  brought  to  the 
stable  gate.  Not  a  creature  was  stirring  in  the 
village,  except  the  cock  that  was  strutting  and 
crowing  before  the  Black  Lion,  as  if  chauntingthe 
praises  of  the  tufl^  "whose  money  had  filled  up  the 
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ruts  and  removed  the  standing  pools  from  its 
favourite  beat,  to  create  the  capital  road  along 
which  the  traveller  was  bowling.  It  was  not  for 
some  days  afterwards, — ^it  was  not  till  the  huny, 
noise,  and  inconvenience  of  embarkation  in  a  steam- 
packet,  landing  at  the  custom-house,  passports, 
and  commissionnalres  had  subsided,  and  he  found 
himself  a  fugitive  from  the  native  country  he  was 
beginning  to  abhor,  at  the  tearing  rate  of  the 
malle  paste,  that  the  singular  scene  in  Downing's 
garden  occurred  to  the  recollection  of  Colonel 
Larpent. 

The  presence  of  that  pleasing-looking  young 
woman  had  been  explained.  She  was  the  niece 
and  inmate  of  the  old  clerk.  She  was  the  Esther 
Harman  of  whom  he  had  previously  heard  mention, 
as  the  sweetheart  of  one  of  Downing's  unfortunate 
sons.  But  who  was  the  man?  Who  was  tlie 
coarse-looking,  —  harsh-spoken, — gaudily-dressed 
man  ?  the  man  to  whom  the  girl  had  exclaimed 
as  he  hurried  half-sullenly,  and  half-defyingly 
down  the  footpath,  **You  have  persecuted  us 
enough!  You  have  prevented  our  going  to 
America!  But  if  justice  is  to  be  had  in  this 
world,  you  shall  not  haunt  us,  in  this  way,  like 
an  evil  spirit,  to  hunt  the  old  man  into  his  grave  ! " 

What  could  this  mean?  Who  was  the  fellow 
that  had  excited  the  poor  girl  to  such  an  outbreak? 
Since  they  were  not  husband  and  wife,  (a  connexion 
which  the  instinct  of  his  sex  seemed  to  have 
suggested  as  an  excuse  for  any  amount  of  brutality,) 


the  Colonel  began  to  fear  that  all  was  not  u  it 
should  be  in  Downing's  cottage. 

At  length,  the  notion  darted  into  his  mind  tkt 
the  man  he  had  seen  under  circumstances  so  dis- 
graceful, might  perhaps  be  Sir  Mark  Colston— 
the  future  husband  of  his  Sophia ! 

Colonel  Larpent  had  heard  him  described  as 
coarse  and  vulgar  ;  and  though  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  new  proprietor  of  HartingtoQ 
would  be  attired  in  a  suit  of  sables.  Sir  Mark  wu 
not  the  man,  especially  if  a  wooer,  to  concede  men 
than  the  exact  three  months  of  mooming  due  to 
the  memory  of  a  kinsman. 

He  now  began  to  blame  himself  for  Qot  harim: 
interfered  between  the  angry  girl  and  her  crest- 
fallen visiter ;  and  above  all,  for  not  having  mure 
closely  cross-questioned  Mrs.  Wigswell.  There 
was  unquestionably  some  mystery  connected  with 
the  couple  thus  strangely  brought  together. 

Nothing  more  favourable  thim  travel  to  the  d^ 
velopment  of  reverie.  Before  Colonel  Larpent 
reached  Lausanne,  he  had  framed  so  many  himM 
romances  Connecting  together  the  various  branch^ 
of  the  Colston  family  and  John  Downing's  cottage. 
that  it  was  not  wonderful  he  should  think  it  worth 
while  to  despatch  a  private  and  confidential  letter 
to  his  old  acquaintance,  Aldridge  the  Lewes  attor- 
ney, suggesting  private  inquiries  concerning  the 
parties. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


NAPOLEON. 


TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  AU0U6TE  BARRIER. 


O  CoBSicAN  I  thon  of  the  stem  contonr, 

Thy  Franoe,  how  fair  was  she, 
When  the  broad,  ardent  son  of  Meaaidor 

At  length  beheld  her  free  ! 
Like  a  yonng  mare,  nnbroke  to  servitude. 

Bridle  she  scom'd  and  rein ; 
Still  on  her  hot  flanks  smoked  the  recent  blood 

Of  kmgs  on  scaffolds  slain. 

Prondly  her  tree  hoof  stmok  the  ancient  soil; 

Har^  word  or  bmtal  deed 
She  knew  not ;  never  hand  of  outrage  vile 

Had  pass'd  on  that  wild  steed. 
Never  had  her  deep  flanks  the  saddle  borne. 

Or  harness  of  the  foe; 
All  virgin  she;  her  heavy  mane  nnshom 

Wanton'd  in  vagrant  flow. 

The  eye  of  flre  set  in  her  slender  head 

Shot  forth  a  tameless  ray; 
Ilear'd  np  erect,  the  whole  world  she  dismay'd 

With  her  shrill  savage  neigh. 
Napoleon  oame;  he  mark'd  her  noble  atrain. 

Her  blood,  her  mettle  bold ; 
Grasping  the  thick  locks  of  her  gipsy  mane. 

The  Centanr  flx'd  his  hold. 

Booted  he  mounted;  suice  he  knew  fall  well 

She  loTed  the  voice  of  war, 
Garion,  and  beating  drum,  and  trumpet's  swell. 

And  cannon's  roar. 


He  gave  the  wide  world  for  her  hunting  gmmd : 

His  sport  was  war  and  spoil : 
Nor  rest,  nor  night,  nor  sleep  his  charger  foond, 

ETer  unceasing  toiL 

O'er  flesh,  like  clay,  gallop'd  the  goaded  hoi»,- 

Breast-deep  in  blood  and  tears. 
She  trampled  generations  in  her  coarse 

For  flfieen  fideons  years. 
For  fifteen  years  of  carnage,  wo,  and  wr&tfa, 

O'er  prostrate  lands  she  rode ; 
And  still  she  wore  not  oat  the  endless  path 

Her  hoof  of  iron  trode. 

Weary  at  last  of  ever  onward  hasting, 

Finding  no  resting  place ; 
Weary  of  grinding  earth,  of  wildly  wutiog 

Like  dnst  the  human  race  : 
With  limbs  unnerved,  staggering  at  every  ^»> 

Weak  as  if  death  were  near. 
She  pray'd  the  Corsioan  a  moment's  graee, 

Tyrant !  he  woold  not  hear. 

Goser  he  press'd  her  with  his  vigoroaa  thigb, 

Furious  her  teeth  he  broke. 
Hard  drew  the  bit,  stifled  the  piercing  err, 

That  quicken'd  tortare  woke. 
She  staggePd  on :  bat  one  dread  battfe-day, 

Prone  on  the  field  she  fell; 
Unhorsed,  unhelm'd,  her  demon-rider  lay, 

Cmsh'd  on  a  heap  of  shell. 
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For  three  centuries  there  has  not  been  such  a 
running  to  and  fro  among  the  Scottish  clergy  as 
during  the  last  three  years.  They  have  been  like 
bees  swarming ;  such  a  restlessness  and  bumming, 
ay,  and  stinging  too.  Whether  all  this  noise  and 
turmoil  shall  tend  to  the  increase  of  knowledge, 
piety,  and  charity,  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  author  of  the  volume  before  us  does  not, 
howevej,  belong  to  the  modem  itinerancy.  He  is 
the  pastor  of  the  largest  of  those  Independent 
congregations  of  Edinburgh  which  arose,  forty 
years  since,  from  the  movement  of  the  Messrs. 
Haldane  and  Aikman;  and  his  Swiss  Tour  was 
altogether  a  private  undertaking ;  his  object  being 
to  examine  some  old  records  and  the  religious  state 
of  Switzerland.  By  a  happy  after-thought  of  his 
publisher,  he  has  written  a  narrative  of  his  personal 
adventures,  which  gives  interest  and  zest  to  the 
graver  details  of  the  book.  When  we  have  added, 
that  Dr.  Alexander  belongs  to  that  party,  compre- 
hending several  sects,  which,  being  strictly  Calvin- 
istic  in  regard  to  the  distinctive  dogmas  of  Calvin, 
aasunfe  the  name  of  Evangeliealy  which  they  deny 
to  every  other  Christian  sect,  we  have  sufficiently 
cleared  the  way,  and  prepared  the  reader  for  the 
bias  with  which  Dr.  Alexander  views  all  religious 
bodies  who  differ  from  that  termed,  by  itself.  Evan- 
gelical. But  *'  Time  and  the  hour*'  are  working 
remarkable  changes,  even  among  the  disciples  of 
unmitigated  Calvinism,  and  especially  among  the 
younger  brethren.  Dr.  Alexander,  for  example, 
eloquently  denounces  the  people  of  Creneva  for 
having  raised  no  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Calvin,  while  they  have  thus  honoured  the  infidel 
Rousseau ;  but  yet,  like  others  among  the  younger 
evangelicals,  par  excelleneey  such  as  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Trench,  (whose  tour  in  France  we  introduced  to 
our  readers  last  year,)  he  can  quote  such  profane 
writers  as  this  same  Rousseau,  and  Byron,  Moore, 
Walter  Scott,  and  Bums,  and  shows  himself  inti- 
mately conversant  with  many  **  heathens  and 
publicans,"  whose  works  his  elder  brethren  would 
bum  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman,  and 
rigidly  exclude  from  the  reading  clubs  of  their 
flocks; — of  which,  by  the  way,  they  claim,  and 
would,  if  they  could,  hold  the  sole  direction.  We 
were,  lately,  greatly  edified  by  reading  one  of  the 
rules  of  a  Parish  Library  established,  some  years 
since,  in  the  Island  of  Arran,  and  we  believe  the 
instance  is  not  solitaiy  in  Scotland.  It  ran,  in 
substance,  that  no  book  whatever  should  be  ad- 
mitted that  was  not  either  selected  or  approved  by 
the  minister  ;  and  this  fundamental  rule  was  made 
as  absolute  and  unalterable  as  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians.  It  was  not  altogether  with- 
out some  show  of  reason  that  the  "  Papist " 
O'Connell,  described  Presbyterian  Scotland  as  the 
most  priest-ridden  country  in  Europe ;  not  the 


less  priest-ridden  that  it  is  not  always  awaK  of 
the  incubus  which  presses  it  down.  We  lately  wit- 
nessed a  stout  argument  held  with  a  worthy,'if  not 
very  enlightened,  minister  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  who,  without  disguise,  contended  for  the 
right  of  the  Minister  to  choose  books,  ay,  and 
newspapers,  for  his  flock ;  and  who  frankly  ad- 
mitted that  he  would  exclude  '*  Bums'  Poems,? 
and  ** Scott's  Novels"  from  their  library;  and 
doubtless  many  more  obnoxious  though  very  po- 
puUr  works,  with  which  Dr.  Lindsay  Alexander 
and  Mr.  Trench  are  familiar,  and  quote  freely.  We 
trust  that  their  evident  familiar  acquaintance 
with  modem  humanizing  literature,  is  indicative 
of  a  more  liberal  spirit  among  the  younger  clergy. 
Our  friend  of  the  older  school  was  nothing  daunted 
by  being  told  that  his  principle  was  no  whit  short 
of  the  most  rigid  censorsliip  of  the  press,  and 
virtually  the  same  with  the  power  exercised 
by  the  Pope  and  the  Czar  in  their  dominions,  in 
excluding  works  obnoxious  to  them.  A  law,  or 
rule,  subversive  of  every  lay  Protestant's  best 
rights,  was  perfectly  sound  if  administered,  not  by 
the  State,  but  by  the  Clergy  of  the  Free  Church, 
for  the  protection  of  the  minds  of  the  laity  from 
the  dangerous  doctrines  and  writings  of  the  poets, 
novelists,  and  journalists. 

But,  to  our  subject :  With  a  mind  liberalized  by 
genial  literature ;  by  the  careful  study,  it  would 
appear,  of  the  poets  and  dramatists  of  England 
and  Germany ;  with  a  love  of  Art,  unencumbered  by 
the  pedantry  and  technicalities  of  art,  and  a  me- 
mory well  stored  with  inspiring  historical  associa- 
tions. Dr.  Alexander,  upon  a  fine  day  in  August, 
found  himself  in  the  city  of  Strasbuig,  en  route 
for  that  lovely  and  romantic  land  which,  from 
boyhood,  had  haunted  his  imagination.  The 
cathedral  of  Strasburg,  he  describes  as  '^  a  true 
poem ;  a  sparkling  lyric  in  stone."  Hence,  we 
may  conclude  that  he  would  not  have  lent  a  hand 
at  the  **  Dingin'  down  of  the  cathedrals"  of  Scot- 
land.   And  again  he  says : — 

The  statue  of  old  Gutenberg  awakened  more  of  my 
enthusiasm  than  that  of  Kleber,  and  I  found  no  greater 
treat  in  Strasburg  than  that  of  strolling  through  the 
narrow  streets  and  admiring  the  fantastic  arohitecture 
which  every  where  in  the  olden  part  of  the  city  meets  the 
eye,  and  gazing  at  the  stiff  and  solemn  forms  of  the  storks 
perched  upon  the  summits  of  the  high  roofs,  and  when 
seen  against  the  sky  at  evening,  looking  like  unearthly 
sentinels  placed  to  give  tidings  of  coming  danger  to  the 
inmates.  To  me  these  seemed  oljects  of  deeper  interest 
than  all  the  curiosities  which  the  scarps  and  counter- 
scarps, the  raTelines  and  fosses,  of  Vanban  could  unfold. 
Dr.  Alexander  was  in  some  danger  of  bringing 
himself  into  &  premunire,  by  witnessing  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  mass  in  the  cathedral ;  where  the  bishop 
appeared  **'  gorgeously  "  dressed,  and  the  attendance 
was  good  ;  but,  alas !  five-sixths  of  the  worshippers 
were  weaker  vessels.   On  the  same  day,  he  attended 


*  Being  Notes  of  a  Short  Tour,  and  Notices  of  the  principal  religious  bo^M  of  Switierland.    By  William  Lindsay 
Alexander,  D.D.    Small  octavo.    Glasgow:  Maclehose. 
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the  French  Reformed  church — where  the  men  and 
women,  for  good  reasons  doubtless,  sit  apart,  like 
Quakers  with  us — and  occasioned  some  scandal 
by  innocently  planting  himself  among  the  ladies. 
After  the  service,  by  which  he  was  edified,  Dr. 
Alexander  spent  the  evening  with  a  person  whose 
character  and  pursuits  are  significant  of  the 
changes  of  the  times. 

After  Bermon,  I  found  my  way  to  the  house  of  M. 
Charles  Cavier,  professor  of  Belles  Lettres  in  the  Uni- 
Tersity  of  Strasburg.  By  him  I  was  received  with  the 
greatest  cordiality.  He  is  a  nephew,  I  believe,  of  the 
illustrious  Cuvier,  and  enjoys  a  high  reputation,  not 
only  as  a  scholar,  but  for  the  possession,  in  no  mean 
degree,  of  that  philosophic  sagacity  which  so  remarkably 
distinguished  his  great  relative.  Though  occupying  a 
literary  chair  in  the  University,  he  is  a  minister  of  the 
French  church,  and  his  heart  is  fully  set  in  him  to  do 
good  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  For  this  purpose, 
be  has  opened  a  place  behind  his  own  bouse,  which  he 
has  fitted  up  as  an  oratoire  ;  and  here  he  spends  the 
greater  part  of  the  Sabbath  in  public  religious  exercises. 
In  the  morning  he  has  a  school  for  the  spiritual  instruc- 
tion of  the  young  ;  and  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
he  preaches.  He  has  no  church  or  regular  charge,  nor 
Is  he  in  any  way  recognised  in  his  ministerial  capacity 
by  the  State.  '*  I  cannot,"  said  he  to  me,  ^  baptize^  or 
dispense  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  marry,  but  I  am  free  to 
preach,  and  am  responsible  to  no  earthly  authority  in 
this  matter  ;  so  that  you  see,"  added  he,  smiling,  '*  I 
am  a  minister  of  the  Free  Church  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  term."  As  be  is  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  his 
congregation  is  usually  large,  and  the  influence  he  exerts, 
especially  over  a  large  body  of  the  young,  is  very  con- 
siderable. In  conversation,  I  was  struck  with  his 
resemblance  to  the  great  pulpit  orator  of  our  own 
country.  Dr.  Chalmers.  In  person,  he  is  less  than  Dr. 
Chalmers,  but  the  contour  of  his  head,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  his  eye,  forcibly  reminded  me  of  the  Doctor  ; 
whilst,  like  him,  Cuvier  is  full  of  earnestness,  a  man  of 
lofty  thought  and  yehement  impulse,  and  combining 
great  vigour  and  energy  of  mind  with  singular  simplicity 
and  the  most  perfect  absence  of  all  aiTectation. 

M.  Cuvier  here  claimed  a  freedom  which,  we 
imagine,  the  Free  Church  would  not  allow  to  him 
nor  to  any  layman. 

The  next  station  was  Basle,  lately  the  scene  of 
a  religious  emeute,  much  exaggerated  at  a  distance  ; 
and  here  Dr.  Alexander  calls  kindly  to  mind, 
among  the  other  notables  of  the  city,  that  Eras- 
mus, whom  he  afterwards,  somewhat  inconsis- 
tently, denounces  as  a  man  who,  in  face  resembling 
Voltaire,  would  in  Voltaire's  day  and  place,  have 
been  just  such  a  man ;  thus  degrading 

That  great  honoured  name, 

The  glory  of  the  priesthood  and  the  shame, 

to  the  low  moral  level  of  the  person  whom  he 
describes  as  "  the  poor,  shrivelled,  selfish,  sneering, 
unhappy  wit,  who  spent  an  undignified  old  age  at 
Femey." 

At  Boudry,  the  tourist  met  with  a  friend,  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  the  author  of  a  Concordance  of  the 
French  scriptures,  who  accompanied  him  to  Neuf- 
ehatel,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  very 
mercurial  and  amusing  unnamed  professor. 

A  person  of  prodigious  vivacity,  he  yields  easily  to 
sudden  impulses,  espeeially  in  certain  favourite  direc- 
tions. Now,  two  of  his  most  cherished  themes  are 
etymology  and  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  ;  and, 
euriously  enough,  no  sooner  was  my  name  pronounced, 
than  he  manifested  his  idiosyncraoy  in  both  these  lines 


with  startling  suddenness  and  rapidity.  ''Wbatl'*  he 
exclaimed  eagerly,  "  the  same  name  as  the  bishop  of 
Jerusalem !  Any  relation  1"  ''No;  only  the  name  alike." 
**  Ah  I  welly  AU  excellent  name  !  compounded  of  «x4« 
and  ^t^(mt,  auxiliator  hominum !  a  noble  name ;  **  and 
then  the  worthy  professor  plunged  into  a  sea  of 
etymology,  in  which  I  soon  utterly  lost  him  f^om  the 
rapidity  with  which  he  spoke  1  When  the  a^nm  had 
ceased,  he  shook  me  warmly  by  the  hand,  invited  me  to 
sit  down,  and  entered  into  conversation  with  me  with 
the  kiudness  and  courtesy  of  a  perfect  gentleman,  and 
the  intelligence  of  a  profound  scholar. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  description  of  the 
primitive  little  Independent  Church  at  Boudry, 
its  simple  form  of  worship,  and  apostolical  pastor. 
Here  an  Irish  gentleman  labours  in  the  villages  as 
a  missionary. 

Dr.  Alexander  was  so  fortunate  as  to  reach 
Geneva  just  in  tipne  to  witness  the  proceedings  of 
a  society  closely  analogous,  in  more  respects  than 
one,  to  our  British  Scientific  Association.  Agassiz, 
among  others,  was  present ;  and  M.  de  la  Rive,  the 
celebrated  chemist,  filled  the  chair.  We  have 
said,  in  more  respects  than  one  analogous  to  our 
learned,  ambulatory,  and  gustatory  society,— and 
here  is  our  proof : — 

At  the  close  of  the  stance  we  adjourned  to  a  hotel  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  lake,  where  the  society  dined 
together.  To  the  honour  of  philosophy,  I  most  say  that 
it  appeared  to  exercise  any  thing  but  a  prejudicial 
effect  upon  the  appetites  of  it^  cultivators.  Que  of  the 
speakers,  after  dinner,  (not,  I  must  add,  however,  the 
man  in  most  repute  for  wisdom  among  the  rest,] 
delivered  an  eulogium  on  the  study  of  natural  seieooe, 
in  which  he  dwelt  upon  its  advantages  as  **  a  gymnai* 
tio  for  the  mutdet^  in  the  bodily  exercise  required  for 
the  prosecution  of  it ;  as  a  gymnastic  for  the  6rait, 
in  the  mutual  exertion  to  which  it  stimulates ;  aod, 
finally,  as  a  gymnastic  for  the  ttomacky  in  proof  of  which 
he  confidently  appealed  to  the  performances  that  day  of 
the  assembled  savans  of  Switierland  1 " 

After  dinner  we  had  abundance  of  speeches,  toasti, 
and  songs.  The  last  were  generally  the  composition 
of  the  party  by  whom  they  were  sung,  or  rather,  I 
should  say,  chanted  in  a  sort  of  recitation,  for  liog* 
ing  it  could  hardly  be  called.  I  brought  some  of 
these  away  with  me,  which  the  authors  had  thoofht 
fit  to  print ;  but  I  shall  not  insert  any  of  them  here, 
as  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  the  peroul 
of  them  would  inspire  my  readers  with  any  very 
elevated  conceptions  of  the  festive  poetry  of  Switjer 
land. 

Upon  this  great  occasion,  Mrs.  Marcet,  the 
well  known  authoress  of  many  excellent  elemen- 
tary or  juvenile  works  on  science,  and  once  a 
resident  in  our  own  city,  gave  a  filte,  which  took 
place  on  the  same  evening,  and  at  which  Mr. 
Alexander  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present. 
This  lady's  son  is  now  a  professor  in  the  college 
of  Geneva,  in  the  environs  of  which  is  her  beauti- 
ful chateau  of  Malagny.  We  must  look  in  upon 
this  Genevese  reunion  of  Science  and  Philoeopbr, 
with  the  Beauty  and  Fashion  of  the  Republican 
city, — which,  by  the  way,  an  angry  Americta 
vituperated  as  any  thing  but  free,  becsnse  a  sigbt 
of  his  passport  was  demanded.  **  Well !  I  g^^ 
I'll  take  a  note  of  that.  Call  this  a  Repnblic! 
where  they  set  two  fellows  with  swords,  to  demawi 
passports  from  strangers  ! "  Bat  the  Republic  did 
all  honour  to  Mrs.  Mareet  and  her  guests. 

A  steamer  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  those  oen* 
bers  of  the  society  who  had  been  mvited  to  this  «Bte^ 
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iainment,  by  the  manieipality  of  Genera;  and  to  my 
surprise  I  found  that  after  all  that  had  passed,  there 
was  Btill  to  be  more  eating  and  drinking  daring  our 
sail.  For  my  own  part,  I  preferred  the  fresh  air  and 
the  exquisite  scenery,  and  therefore  remained  upon 
deck.  A  more  delicions  ereaing  I  can  hardly  conceiTO. 
Not  a  cloud  specked  the  sky,  and  though  the  sun  had 
been  powerful  during  the  day,  a  gentle  breeze  just  cnrl- 
ing  the  surface  of  the  lake  sufficed  agreeably  to  cool 

the  atmosphere The  scene  to  me  was 

surpassingly  attractive,  but  I  confess  I  was  a  little 
mortified  to  find  that  in  the  majority  of  the  company  it 
appeared  to  excite  no  notice.  Perhaps  this  was  partly 
the  effect  of  familiarity,  but  I  suspect  that  it  was  the 
result  principally  of  deficiency  of  susceptibility.  The  I 
French  Swiss  are  very  far  from  being  an  imaginative 
people ;  and  of  all  classes  of  men,  perhaps,  the  students 
of  natural  science  are,  generally  speaking,  the  least 
given  to  admire  the  beauties  of  nature. 
The  Chateau  of  Malagny  is  about  three-quarters  of  a 

mile  from  the  margin  of  the  lake At 

the  house  we  were  receiyed  by  Mrs.  Marcet  and  her 
son.  I  was  surprised  and  delighted  to  see  the  excel- 
lent lady  whose  ingenious  and  attractive  "  Conversa- 
tions "  I  had  conned  as  my  first  lesson  in  philosophy, 
so  many  years  before,  still  retaining  so  much  of  almost 
youthful  vigour.  Far  from  being,  as  I  had  somehow 
unconsciously  depicted  her,  a  lady  of  severe  and  peda- 
gogic aspect,  I  found  in  her  that  delightful  combination 
of  grace  and  dignity,  vivacity  and  intelligence,  which 
throws  such  an  inexpressible  charm  over  the  manners 
and  conversation  of  the  softer  sex,  wherever  it  is  pos- 
sessed. Amid  the  large  and  intellectual  company  which 
she  had  that  evening  assembled  around  her,  the  lively- 
hearted  and  intelligent  hostess  moved  as  the  presiding 
genius  of  the  whole. 

So  long  as  the  light  continued,  the  chief  part  of  the 
company  enjoyed  themselves  in  strolling  through  the 
beautiful  grounds  around  the  house,  which  were  thrown 
open  for  this  purpose.    The  scene  here  presented  a  gay 
and  inspiring  aspect.    Here  was  a  group  of  sage  savans 
gathered  under  an  umbrageous  chestnut  tree,  discussing 
some  weighty  point  which  had  been  mooted,  bat  not 
fully  settled  at  their  meeting  ;  or  suggesting  to  each 
other  topics  of  inquiry  and  speculation  to  be  pursued  in 
their    respective    spheres  when  they  had    separated. 
Close  by  was  a  brilliant  circle  of  ladies  in  elegant  even- 
ing costumes,  maintaining  with  some  of  the  younger 
and  more  courtly  of  the  philosophers  the  keen  encounter 
of  wit  and    badinage,  and    casting,  ever  and  anon, 
curious  and  quizzical  glances  at  the  staid  and  somewhat, 
uncouth  figures  which  occasionally  moved  heavily  past 
them  with  uneasy  and  half-averted  look,  as  if  men  who 
dwelt  amidst  glaciers    and    listened  to  the  roar    of 
avalanches  had  entered  on  forbidden  ground,  when  they  , 
presumed  to  tread  the  verge   of  the  enchanted  circle  i 
where  so  much  beauty  and  gaiety  reigned.     Through  | 
openings  in  the  trees  and  shrubbery,  parties  might  be  ' 
seen  winding  their  way  in  every  direction,  and  giving  | 
continual  life  and  variety  to  the  picture  ;  while  beyond  j 
lay  the  grand  expanse  of  the  lake,  over  which  the  set-  i 
ting  dun  was  casting  his  parting  rays  from  behind  the 
Jura.     Nearer  the  house  an  excellent  band  of  performers 
filled  the  air  with  music;  whilst  a  busy  throng  of  ser- 
Tants  was  engaged  in  dispensing  the  plentiful  refresh- 
ments which  the  hospitality  of  our  entertainer  had  pro- 
vided—  not  certainly  the  least  animated  part  of  the 
scene.     At  nine  o'clock  a  gun,  fired  from  the  steamer, 
summoned  us  to  re -embark. 

Nine  o'clock  !  How  primitive  an  hour  1  Our 
parties  would  not  have  been  assembled. 

Dr.  Alexander  laments  sadly  over  the  fallen 
state  of  the  city  of  Calvin.  On  the  Sabbath 
morning,  the  pleasant  visions  called  up  by  old 
association,  were  rudely  dispelled  by  the  actual. 
'^  Alas  !"  he  exclaims,  ''the  pleasant  feeling  was 
soon  damped  by  the  thought  that  1  could  not  wor- 


ship in  the  place  where  Calvin  preached,  without 
the  risk  of  hearing  from  his  pulpit  the  condemna- 
tion and  denunciation  of  the  most  sacred  and 
cherished  doctrines  of  Calvin's  creed!"  But 
sound  doctrine  is  still  preached  at  the  Oratoire ; 
and  80  early  as  nine  in  the  morning  Mr.  Alexan- 
der repaired  to  this  purer  sanctuary. 

M.  Pilot,  the  pastor,  being  from  home,  the  serrJoe  was 
conducted  by  a  young  minister,  whose  performance  I 
cannot  say  afforded  me  much  satisfaction.  From  what 
fancy  I  know  not,  he  chose  to  preach  in  his  shirt  sleeves, 
which  he  rery  obtrusively  displayed,  in  consequence  of 
the  yehement  action  of  his  arms,  and  which  contrasted 
rather  oddly  with  the  sobriety  of  his  plain  and  sleeve- 
less gown.  His  attitudinizing,  his  gesticulation,  his 
elocution,  were  all  in  excess,  and  bordered  on  caricature. 
At  least  one  half  of  his  service  was  addressed  either  to 
the  Deity  in  the  form  of  adjuration  or  appeal,  or  to  in- 
animate objects,  which  he  apostrophized  in  a  voice  and 
manner  that  to  me  incessantly  verified  the  remark  as  to 
the  proximity  of  the  ridiculous  to  the  snblime.  I  must, 
however,  add,  that  the  tone  of  the  sermon  was  evange- 
lical ;  and  I  believe  the  preacher  meant  well,  notwith- 
standing his  idle  and  offensive  display. 

A  more  novel,  and  much  more  interesting  scene 
was  witnessed  in  the  interval  of  worship,  during 
which  Dr.  Gaussen,  the  Professor  of  Theology  in 
the  Theological  school  of  the  Oratoire,  teaches  a 
Bible  class. 

Here  I  found  the  body  of  the  chapel  nearly  filled  with 
the  boys  and  girls  comprising  the  class,  while  a  large 
number  of  adult  auditors  were  in  and  under  the  gai- 
leries.  It  was  a  deeply  interesting  service.  The  learned 
Professor  appeared  not  only  quite  at  home  amongst  his 
juvenile  students,  but  very  highly  to  enjoy  the  exercise 
in  which  he  was  employed  ;  and  it  was  delightful  to 
see  how  successfully  he  managed  to  infuse  his  own  en- 
thusiasm into  the  minds  of  his  class.  Nothing  could  be 
superior  to  his  tact  and  skill  in  conduoting  his  instruc- 
tions 60  as  to  secure  the  attention,  to  excite  the  curiosity, 
and  to  meet  the  intelligence  of  his  auditory.  Now  he 
would  ply  them  with  questions,  then  relate  an  anecdote^ 
in  a  moment  after  describe  to  them  some  illustrative 
scene,  then  diverge  into  practical  or  doctrinal  inquiries, 
and  then  appeal  to  their  feelings  in  some  touching  and 
simple  strains  of  exhortation.  At  no  moment  did  he 
allow  the  interest  to  flag  ;  and  yet  the  whole  was  of  so 
elevated  and  intellectual  a  oast,  that  it  was  impossible 
even  for  the  most  cultivated  minds  not  to  feel  benefited 
as  well  as  pleased.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  witnessed 
any  thing  which  appeared  to  me  to  approach  so  near  to 
the  perfection  of  the  art  of  teaching  religions  truth  to 
the  young. 

But  the  Cantonal  Church  had  not  been  aatisfied 
either  with  Dr.  Gaussen's  doctrines  or  mode  of 
tuition,  and  he  had  consequently  been  put  out  of 
the  church  ;  we  cannot  exactly  tell  why,  hearing 
but  one  side  of  the  c«se.  In  the  afternoon 
Dr.  Alexander  attended  Dr.  Malan's  small,  pri- 
mitive chapel.  The  prophet  has  sometimes,  if  not 
less  honour,  Aien  less  popularity  in  his  own  coun- 
try. The  audience  was  small,  and  mostly  stran- 
gers, who  were  recognised  as  persons  already  seen 
on  the  journey.  Dr.  Malan's  sennbn  was  gene- 
rally good,  but  there  was  one  drawback.  The 
Doctor  has  what  Dr.  Alexander  considers  his 
hobby  or  crotchet,  namely,  ^  Ultra  notions  of  our 
Lord's  personal  substitution  for  the  Elect ;"  which 
he  dragged  in  per  force,  and  probably  often  does  so, 
as  in  expounding  these  notions  he  is  only  logically 
following  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  to  their  legitimate 
consequences.  '^^^  notions^  according  to  Dr  Alex- 
ander,  are^<*«. 
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That  our  Lord  not  only  suffered  an  eqniralent  for  his 
people,  but  that  he  Buffered  both  in  kind  and  in  degree 
all  that  they  would  hare  suffered  but  for  him  ;  and, 
consequently,  among  the  rest,  the  actual  pains  and 
agonies  of  hell.  This  point,  Dr.  Malan  dwelt  on  in  the 
sermon  I  heard,  and  it  is,  I  belieTe,  a  fayourite  tenet 
of  his. 

The  tourist  made  an  excursion  to  Chamonni, 
and  enjoyed  the  customary  sights ;  watched  for  the 
unveiling  of  Mont  Blanc ;  saw  the  sun  rise  ;  tra- 
versed and  philosophized  ;  and  quoted  poetry  on 
the  Glaciers,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  witness  a 
tremendous  thunder  storm  among  the  Alps.  All 
thb  may  be  left  to  the  reader's  imagination  ;  yet 
the  time  of  the  storm,  sublimity  notwithstanding, 
proved  a  weary  time,  shut  up  in  that  Alpine  hotel 
with  curious  specimens  of  "humans,"  gathered 
from  all  nations.  "  I  know  not,"  says  the  wearied 
traveller, — 

I  know  not  how  I  should  ha^e  got  through  it  but  for 
two  things;  the  one  was  watching  how  my  companions 
in  trouble  got  on,  the  other  was  putting  together  my 
notes  upon  the  glaciers,  and  the  remarks  which  had 
fallen  from  such  intelligent  travellers  upon  the  same 
subject  at  the  table  d'hdte  on  the  eyening  of  the  preceding 
day.  It  was  not  a  little  amusing  to  observe  how  national 
character  deyeloped  itself  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  were  placed.  Among  the  visiters  at  the  Hotel 
de  la  Couronne,  there  were  Germans,  French,  English, 
and  one  American.  The  last  was  a  very  taciturn 
gentleman,  and  spent  most  of  the  day  on  the  roof  under 
coyer  of  the  Belyedere,  with  his  knees  propped  up  to 
his  chin,  a  cigar  in  his  month,  and  a  huge  blue  cloth 
cloak  wrapped  round  him,  the  ooUar  of  which  stood  up 
to  his  ears.  The  Germans  drew  round  the  fire  at  an 
early  hour,  and  smoked  their  pipes  with  a  steady  con- 
tinuity, which  nothing  seemed  to  interrupt  The 
British  gathered  together  in  groups  at  the  windows, 
looked  at  their  watdies,  repeated  a  thousand  and  one 
times  the  tale  of  their  annoyance  and  vexation,  specu- 
lated on  the  weather,  suggested  innumerable  plans  for 
getting  away,  and  declared  that  if  the  thing  could  be 
done  they  would  do  it,  cost  what  it  might.  The  French 
ran  about  firom  place  to  place,  shrugged  their  shoulders, 
talkpd  to  eyery  body  who  could  understand  them,  and 
to  many  who  could  not;  and  when  all  their  resources 
were  exhausted,  cUisped  their  hands  and  exclaimed, 
.^  Oh  !  quel  place  horrible  1  point  de  livres,  point  de 
jonmanx,  point  de  spectacles  I  quelle  rie  miserable  ! " 
A  few  of  all  nations  found  refuge  in  books,  or  in  the 
use  of  the  pen.  Among  the  latter  was  a  German  lady 
of  rank,  whose  name  I  did  not  ascertain,  but  who 
informed  me  that  she  was  engaged  on  the  composition 
of  a  romance,  and  that  she  meant  to  introduce  into  it 
the  storm  of  the  preceding  night. 

At  Berne  Dr.  Alexander  introduces  his  readers 
to  an  interesting  person,  whose  history  he  after- 
wards details,  namely,  M.  Carl  von  Rodt,  pastor 
of  the  Independent  Church  of  the  city.  This 
gentleman  has  in  his  posession,  portraits,  (said  to 
be  original,)  of  Luther  and  his  wife,  painted  by 
Cranach  ;  the  former,  one  is  glad  to  learn,  show- 
ing more  intellect  and  dignity,  and  consequently 
less  animalism  and  coarseness  than  the  common 
pictures  of  the  great  Reformer. 

As  a  specimen  of  Dr.  Alexander's  descriptive 
style,  or  genius  for  scenic  painting  with  a  pen 
and  written  characters,  we  select  this  brief  pas- 
sage, though  we  could  find  many  more  elaborate 
and  highly  finished. 

Next  morning  we  left  Berne  at  an  early  hour  by  dili- 
gence for  Thun,  where  we  arrived  in  time  for  the  steamer 
which  leayes  that  place  for  Neuhaus,  at  the  other  end  of 
the  lake.   The  day  was  serene  aad  sunny,  so  that  we  saw 


the  scenery  of  the  lake  under  the  most  fiiyounble  ms- 
picas;  the  only  drawback  to  our  enjoyment  being  the  in- 
tense heat  by  which  we  were  scorched,  and  which  made  & 
very  fiixnaoe  of  the  steamer.  The  scenery  on  the  laka 
of  Thun  is  of  the  highest  order,  and  very  diyeraiiied. 
Old  baronial-looking  castles,  with  their  dependent 
villages  —  craggy  rocks,  finsnred  and  time-won,— 
verdant  slopes,  stretching  away  into  huge  moantain 
ranges, — deep-mouthed  valleys,  down  which  riyen  pour 
their  waters,  and  at  the  entrance  of  which  some  grim 
mountain  stands  as  if  to  guard  the  paeaage,— and  in 
the  distance  the  snow-clad  Alps,  with  which  the 
traveller  makes  separate  acquaintance,  as  the  coune  of 
his  passage  brings  one  after  another — the  Ei^er,  the 
Mdnch,  the  Jungfrau,  and  the  Finster  Aarhom— into 
riew;  such  are  the  general  features  of  the  scenery  on 
this  beautiful  lake. 

We  arriyed  at  Neuhaus  a  little  after  ten  o'clock ;  ud 
here  all  was  bustle  and  noise 

The  steamer  lay  at  anchor  as  if  asleep  on  the  bosom 
of  the  water,  and  with  not  so  much  as  another  pnff 
left  in  her.  A  few  peasants  lounged  on  the  quj 
smoking  their  pipes,  and  watching  a  boatful  of  girls 
who  were  oaring  themselves  across  the  lake,  looking,  in 
the  snow-white  chemisettes,  like  a  bevy  of  swans.  Mj 
friend,  myself,  and  a  young  gentleman  from  Scotland, 
who  had  travelled  with  us  from  Berne  that  morning, 
were  the  only  parties  left  of  the  many  who  had  m 
recently  been  bustling,  and  jostling,  and  shonting,  ud 
filling  the  air  with  tumult. 

Unburdened  with  much  Inggage,  we  had  at  an  etrij 
period  made  our  escape  into  the  cabaret  at  Nenhnos, 
where,  selecting  the  coolest  chamber  we  could  find,  we 
ordered  breakfast.  This  was  speedily  supplied  to  ns, 
and  in  a  style  of  plenty  and  comfort  wldch  we  had  hardly 
anticipated.  Fiesh  fish  Arom  the  lake,  firesh  eggs  from 
the  nest,  fresh  butter  fh>m  the  chom,  bread,  eroim, 
ftc.  &c.,— every  thing  in  the  best  state  fturniahed  to  u 
a  meal  which  even  satiety  might  have  relished,  and 
which  a  sound  appetite  made  perfectly  luxorioiu.  I 
must  not  omit  to  add,  that  the  young  woman  who 
waited  upon  us,  arrayed  in  the  pictnresqoe  oostome  of 
her  Canton,  if  she  did  not  realize  all  that  one  had  heiid 
of  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  Uie  maidens  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake  of  Thun,  certainly  greatly  surpassed, 
in  this  respect,  any  of  the  Swiss  peasantry  1  had  yet 
seen. 

Whilst  we  were  enjoying  our  repast,  a  middle-aged 
man  came  into  the  room,  dad  in  a  short  coat  of  home-Gpon 
«  hodden-gray,"  and  offered  his  seryices  to  ns  as  a  gnide 
to  the  Oberland.  There  was  something  exoee&igly 
pleasing  about  his  appearance,  and  as  his  tesUmonub 
were  good,  we  immediately  engaged  him.  He  tnmed 
out  a  most  excellent  guide ;  inde^,  without  ezcepiioB, 
the  best  guide  I  ever  had. 

The  guide,  with  his  many  good  qualities  and 
amusing  touch  of  the  Gascon,  though  a  Protes- 
tant, a  stout  hater  of  the  Jesuits,  and  prepared  to 
fight  for  his  religion  if  needful,  did  not  by  many 
degrees  come  up  to  Dr.  Alexander  s  standard  in 
spiritual  matters.  He  was  indeed  neither  chaige- 
able  with  Infidelity,  Romanism,  nor  Socinianism, 
the  prevailing  errors  of  Switzerland,  but  very 
liable  we  fear  to  the  imputation  of  indifireniisf^ 
He  was,  as  Charles  Lamb  says,  not  a  Dissenter,  but 
an  Assenter,  which,  however.  Lamb  liked  mnch 
better ;  disposed  to  forbear  with  every  body,  his 
own  Catholic  wife  included,  and  to  assent  to  eyer}* 
thing.  No  doubt  he  had  last  year  fought  at  the 
"Revolution"  of  Lucerne, onthe  risingof  the  patriots 
against  the  Jesuits.  Even  now,  as  he  shouldewi 
the  traveller's  knapsack,  he  excUumed,  "  A  bas  lo 
Jesuites!  Honneur  aux  patriotes  Luoemois  I  Ven- 
geance! vengeance!"  But  Michele,  if  xealou^s 
was  prudent,  and  before  taking  the  field,  wodd 
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bare  the  crop  secured  ;  a  Swiss  RevolatioD^  being 
a  bealthy  and  invigorating,  but  a  winter  pastime. 
Thus  Dr.  Alexander  laments  over  the  condition  of 
this  honest  fellow : 

Poor  Miohele  !  with  all  his  good-heartedness  and  all 
his  hatred  of  the  Jesaits,  we  soon  found  that,  in  regard 
to  any  correct  conceptions  of  spiritual  religion,  he  was 
completely  in  the  dark.  He  was  a  Protestant,  and,  in 
profession  at  least,  a  belierer  in  revelation;  but  his  real 
position  was  one  of  utter  infidelity  or  indifferentism. 
His  wife,  he  told  us,  was  a  Catholic;  but  he  assured  us 
they  got  on  yery  well  together,  for  she  was  a  good 
woman,  and  he  was  no  bigot;  *'  Indeed,"  said  he, "  I 
often  go  to  chapel  with  her;  not  that  I  care  for  it,  but 
it  pleases  her.*' 

"  WeU,  and  does  she  ever  go  to  your  church  with 
your 

*'  Oh,  no.  Monsieur  :  she  is  very  good,  but  she  would 
not  do  that." 

"  Then  it  appears  that  she  is  much  more  attached  to 
her  religion  than  you  are  to  yours." 

^<Ah,  sans  doute.  Monsieur;  the  poor  woman  is  a 
ditoU,  but  as  for  me,  I  thank  God  I  am  more  free." 

My  fHend  here  took  him  up,  and  endeavoured  to 
impress  upon  him  the  necessity  of  sincerity  and  earnest- 
ness in  religion;  but  he  appeared  to  make  little  impres- 
sion on  the  light  heart  of  Michele. 

''Look'ee,  Monsieur,"  exclaimed  the  latter,  after 
some  abortive  attempts  to  reason  the  matter  with  my 
friend,  '*  I  am  a  Protestant,  my  wife  is  a  Catholic.  It's 
all  one;  the  great  Grod  does  not  trouble  himself  with 
our  little  differences,  (le  grand  Dieu  ne  s'embanasse  pas 
de  nos  petites  differences.)" 

Alas  1  does  not  much  of  what  passes  for  liberalitm 
in  religion,  even  in  our  own  country,  amount  to  really 
nothing  more  than  just  such  a  miserable  and  irrational 
indifference  to  all  religions  distinctions,  as  was  exhi- 
bited by  this  ignorant  Swiss  peasant  1" 

And  after  this  Dr.  Alexander  expatiates  upon 
the  scenery  of  the  Jungfrau  and  her  brother  Alps, 
and  aptly  quotes  Shelley.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
It  is  at  this  stage  that  the  tourist  sets  in  earnest 
to  the  proper  business  of  his  book,  the  account  of 
the  Swiss  churches.  He  broaches  some  singular 
MatUegquieuish  notions  about  the  influence  of  cli- 
mate and  other  physical  causes  in  forming  the  reli- 
gious character  of  a  people ;  or,  to  make  the  thing 
plain,  he  illustrates  the  differences  that  from  exter- 
nal causesmust  exist  betweenthereligion  of  aSuther- 
landsliire  Highlander,  who  is  a  Celt,  and  that  of  a 
reading,  lecture-hearing,  talking,  speculating  Glas- 
gow weaver,  a  Saxon.  There  may  be  some  truth 
but  there  is  more  fancy  in  the  theory  which  would 
make  the  devout  but  ignorant  and  superstitious 
mountaineer,  a  more  truly  religious  man  than  the 
better-instructed  citissen. 

The  **  Religious  phenomena  of  Switzerland,''  as 
Dr.  Alexander  phxaseti  it,  may,  he  says,  be  classed 
under  three  heads,  Romanism,  Infidelity,  and 
Protestantism.  There  are  nearly  a  million  of 
Catholicsy  and  of  the  various  sluules  of  Protes- 
tants no  one  can 'speak  positively  either  as  to 
numbers  or  dogmas ;  but  there  is  this  grand  distinc- 
tion between  the  Catholics  of  the  Swiss  cantons, 
that  in  the  mountains  '^  they  believe  and  tremble," 
and  in  the  plains  "  they  believe  and  chicane."  In 
brief,  the  mountaineers  are  honester  men,  and 
therefore  we  should  say,  with  deference,  better 
Christians.  The  Protestants  are  represented  as 
being  better  instructed  and  more  full  of  intelli- 
gence and  enterprise  than  the    Catholics,  who 


have,  however,  one  superiority,  thus  described  :— 
after  it  has  been  stated,  that  nearly  all  the  science, 
manufactures,  and  commerce  of  Switzerland  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  Protestants,  while  the 
Catholics  content  themselves  with  agriculture, 
warlike  exercises,  and  rustic  /sports. 

In  one  very  important  respect,  however,  the  Catholics 
of  Switierland  have  the  advantage  over  the  Protestants; 
they  are  both  better  instructed  in  the  principles  of  their 
religion,  and  have  a  sincerer  faith  in  and  reverence  for 
that  religion,  than  can  be  affirmed  of  the  Protestants  in 
regard  to  theirs.  Exceptions  there  are,  doubtless,  on 
both  sides ;  but  the  general  fact  is,  I  believe,  as  I  have 
stated  it.  Whilst  multitudes  of  the  Protestants  are 
ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  Christian  truth,  whilst 
by  many  of  them  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  gospel 
are  repudiated,  and  whiUt  a  spirit  of  indifference  as  to 
diversities  of  religious  opinion  widely  prevails  amongst 
them,  the  Cathohcs  are,  for  the  most  part,  sincerely 
attached  to  their  faith,  well  acquainted  with  its  prin- 
ciples and  practices,  proud  of  avowing  their  devotion  to 
it,  and  apt  to  carry  their  preference  for  it  the  dangerous 
length  of  denouncing  not  only  the  sentiments,  but  even 
the  persons  of  all  who  reject  it.  If  this  betrays  them 
into  intolerance,  it  is,  nevertheless,  surely  a  more  whole- 
some state  of  things  than  that  tendency  to  the  opposite 
extreme  which  too  much  marks  the  Protestants  of 
Switzerland  at  present. 

Superior  purity  in  morals,  or  **  good  conduct  in 
the  ordinary  relations  of  life,"  is  also  allowed  to  the 
Swiss  Catholics ;  an  immense  admission,  but,  as 
Catholics,  yielded  to  them  only.  We  would  fain 
hope  that  the  accounts  which  Dr.  Alexander 
received  on  the  spot  may  have  led  to  unconscious 
exaggeration  in  his  picture  of  the  prevailing 
Infidelity  of  Switzerland,  especially  of  the  coarse, 
conceited  folly  of  those  who  are  called  Socialists. 

Infidelity,  it  is  said,  '' exists  in  Svritzerland 
under  two  forms,  the  one  borrowed  from  the  more 
polished  scepticism  of  the  French  wits  and  savans, 
the  other  partaking  of  the  absurdities  and  gross- 
nesses  of  Socialism."    But  we  must  quote. 

The  former  is  found  predominating  in  the  French 
Cantons,  the  latter  in  the  German ;  and  in  some,  such 
as  the  Canton  de  Yaud,  both  forms  prevail.  The 
lengths  to  which  the  unhappy  individuals  who  have 
embraced  these  pernicious  doctrines  go  in  asserting 
them,  is  painAil  and  horrible.  The  hideous  exclamation 
of  Voltaire  conoeming  the  Sariour, "  Ecrasez  rin&me," 
has  found  its  echo  among  the  infiatuated  mobs  of  the 
land  of  Calrin  and  Farel.  Amidst  the  grandest  scenes 
of  creation,  where,  on  every  hand,  the  finger  of  God 
has  inscribed  the  memorials  of  his  majesty,  the  fool  has 
been  heard  proclaiming,  **  No  God,"  and  the  air  has 
been  burdened  with  the  frantic  cry,  ^  Down  with  the 
good  God.'' 

Short  of  professed  infidelity,  but  tending  strongly  in 
the  same  direction,  and  doubtless  preparing  the  way 
for  its  adoption,  is  the  Neologianism  which,  bom  in 
Germany,  has  been  extensively  introduced  among  the 
clergy  and  more  educated  classes  of  Sivitzerland.  In 
Zurich,  in  Basle,  in  Berne,  and  partly  also  in  Neuf- 
chatel,  this  pernicious  system  has  prevailed.  The 
appointment  of  such  men  as  De  Wette  and  Strauss  to 
professorial  chairs  in  the  faculty  of  theology,  after  even 
Germany  had  cast  them  out,  shows  how  little  regard 
the  authorities  in  Basle  and  Zurich,  by  whom  they  were 
appointed,  had  for  evangelical  truth,  or  even  for  the 
permanency  of  Christianity  under  any  shape  as  a  religion 
of  diyine  revelation. 

The  riots  of  the  populace  of  Zurich,  Dr.  Alex- 
ander fears,  originated  rather  in  political  partisan- 
ship than  in  >^y  deep-rooted  regard  for  Christi- 
anity.      'Xl^e   opposition   to   Strauss,  therefore, 
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goes  for  little.  The  Genevese  Church  is  described 
as  being  too  truly  in  the  deplorable  condition  that 
previous  evangelical  reporters  have  represented  it, 
if  not  worse.  The  doctrines  of  Calvin  were  first 
undermined  by  a  heterodox  professor  of  theology, 
Turretin,  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
who  was  **  an  Arminian  of  the  Grotian  school ;  ** 
and  his  successor,  Jean  Jacques  Yernet,  went 
beyond  him,  and  taught  Arian  doctrines. 

Since  his  time,  the  progress  of  dootriaal  opinion 
among  the  clergy  of  Geneva,  has  been  gradually  down- 
wards, in  the  direction  of  Socinianism  and  Deism.  It 
is  true,  that  the  Genevese  pastors  have  never  openly 
admitted  that  this  is  the  fact;  but  the  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  the  charge  is  too  copious  and  too  direct  to  allow 
room  even  for  charity  to  suggest  a  doubt. 

Let  us  compare  their  Liturgical  and  Symbolical  books 
now  in  use,  with  those  adopted  at  the  Reformation  :  — 
We  shall  find  the  ancient  Confession  set  aside,  the 
ancient  Catechism  purged  of  all  doctrine  peculiarly 
evangelical,  the  authorized  translation  of  the  Bible 
altered,  and  the  Liturgy  modified  so  as  to  suit  the 
worship  of  a  Socinianized  assembly. 

Let  as  look  at  the  regulations  which  the  Company  of 
Pastors  have  from  time  to  time  adopted  for  themselves, 
and  those  who  would  enter  their  body  : —  We  shall  find 
them  calculated  to  repress  zeal  for  Calvinistic  and  evan- 
gelical truth,  and  to  open  the  door  for  the  free  procla- 
mation of  Rationalist  or  Unitarian  heresies. 

Farther,  they  promote  those  suspected,  or  known 
to  entertain  Socinian  sentiments,  and  discounte- 
nance the  Evangelicals.  Something  like  reaction 
is  now  visible  ;  yet  Mr.  Alexander  lias  to  say, — 

The  Church  which  dates  its  origin  from  the  labours  of 
Farel,  and  Calvin,  and  Beza,  still  retains  its  bad  pre- 
eminence of  being  the  only  National  Church  in  Christen- 
dom in  which  the  denial  of  the  doctrines  of  its  founders 
is  the  almost  necessary  condition  of  promotion  and  in- 
fluence. 

The  Church  of  the  Canton  of  Yaud  was  even  in 
a  worse  condition  than  that  of  Geneva ;  but  about 
twenty  years  since  there  was  a  general  revival 
throughout  the  Canton,  and  recently  a  disruption 
or  secession  from  the  Cantonal  Church,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  interference  of  the  State  with  what 
were  considered  the  especial  rights  of  the  Church. 
The  seceding  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Canton  of 
Yaud  show,  according  to  Dr.  Alexander,  a  much 
better  case  than  is  made  out  by  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland.  A  season  of  spiritual  revival  and 
prosperity  had,  as  we  have  said,  been  experienced, 
though,  in  the  minds  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 
The  love  of  gaiety,  indifference  to  spiritual  things,  and 
the  poison  of  infidelity,  still  continued  to  exert  a  pre- 
]^nderating  influence.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  up 
to  1839,  when  the  Established  Church  of  Vaud  was 
called  to  pass  through  an  ordeal  of  which  she  has  not 
yet  exhausted  all  the  consequences.  In  that  year  a 
new  arrangement  was  entered  into  between  the  Church 
and  the  State,  in  pursuance  of  a  plan  suggested  by  cer- 
tain commissioners,  who,  in  1831,  had  been  appointed 
to  consider  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  the 
Canton.  This  arrangement  was  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciple, that  the  Church,  as  by  law  established,  is  purely 
an  instrument  of  the  State,  and  must  consequently,  in 
every  thing,  be  under  the  control  of  the  State.  Pro- 
ceeding upon  this  principle,  the  State  assumed  the 
right  not  only  to  control  all  the  actions  of  the  Church, 
but  also  to  prescribe  its  doctrines,  and,  if  need  be,  to 
supersede  its  ritual. 

The  struggle  lasted  for  some  years.  Many  of 
the  Liity  seceded  ;  bat  the  disruption  of  the  clergy 


only  took  place  in  1845.  We  shsll  take  one 
passage  from  the  account  of  this  secession,  as  it 
bears  closely  upon  the  late  events  in  Scotland  :— 

The  fourth  party  in  the  Vaudoise  Chnrch  wu 
composed  of  individuals  who,  whilst  renouncing  the 
Voluntary  principle,  nevertheless  maiuUined,  that  the 
Church  is  not  altogether  the  mere  instrnment  of  the 
State ;  that  she  has,  and  must  continue  to  have,  certain 
immunities  and  certain  powers  with  which  the  State  may 
not  lawfully  interfere;  and  that  when  these  immaiiities 
are  invaded,  or  these  powers  restrained,  it  becomes  her 
to  renounce  whatever  advantages  her  union  with  the 
State  may  have  conferred  on  her,  and,  at  all  hazards, 
to  pursue  that  freedom  without  which  she  cannot  exist. 
In  assuming  this  ground,  these  clergymen  avowed  prin- 
ciples which  are  not  peculiar  to  them,  but  which  lie  in 
the  original  constitution  of  their  Cimrch,  and  which 
belong  as  well  to  nearly  all  the  other  churches  of  the 
Reformation.  Circumstances  have  tended  to  foster  in 
this  country  the  impression,  that  the  sentiments  of 
these  individuals  are  coincident  with  those  avowed  by 
the  parties  who  i  ecently  seceded  from  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland ;  and  it  has  even  been  8tippos«d 
that  the  earlier  secession  has  had  a  material  effect  in 
prompting  the  later.  This  I  conceive  to  be  founded 
on  mistake ;  and  the  mistake  is  one  which  requires  to 
be  rectified,  if  a  just  view  of  the  actual  position  of  the 
seceding  pastors  in  the  Canton  de  Vand  is  to  be 
obtamed.  Of  the  party  of  which  I  am  now  speaking, 
the  sentiments  in  church  matters  appears  to  me  almost 
identical  with  those  avowed  by  the  Esublished  Chnrch 
of  this  country,  with  this  exception,  that  they  concede 
a  larger  amount  of  power  in  ecclesiastical  matters  to  the 
civil  magistrate  than  I  think  has  ever  been  conceded  bj 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  They  regard  the  ma^strate 
as  incompetent  to  interfere  in  matters  of  doctrine  and 
worship;  but  every  thing  besides  they  seem  freely  to 
yield  into  his  hands.  If  he  allow  the  Church  her  creed 
and  her  rites,  they  would  ask  no  more;  all  matters  of 
order,  arrangement,  and  organization,  they  would  leave 
at  his  disposal.  The  authority  of  Christ  as  Head  of 
the  Church,  they  regard  as  in  no  degree  involved  in 
snob  matters;  and  therefore  the  best  arrangement  ther 
can  make  with  the  civil  power,  they  feel  themaelres  at 
perfect  liberty  to  adopt.  Nay,  so  far  do  they  carry 
these  views,  that  some  of  them  have  not  hesitated  to 
condemn  publicly  the  principle,  that  the  hoooor  of 
Christ  as  the  Head  of  the  Church  is  at  all  involved  in 
any  question  pertaining  to  the  subject  of  eoelesiastical 
polity. 

The  difiference  between  the  Dissenters  from  the 
National  Church  of  Yaud,  and  the  Free  Church 
Dissenters,  is  farther  elucidated  by  an  extract  from 
a  publication  issued  by  M.  Baup  of  Vevay,  and 
read  at  a  general  conference  of  pastors.  It  a 
entitled,  '*  A  View  of  the  Condition  of  the  National 
Church  of  the  Canton  of  Yaud  in  184S;"  snd 
shows  that,  on  the  Continent,  the  real  merits  of 
the  Free  Church  question,  as  one  of  mere  *' ecclesi- 
astical organization,"  of  mint  and  cummin,  begins 
to  be  understood.  The  publication  is  moreover 
important,  since  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  autho- 
rized declaration  of  the  opinions  of  the  dissenting 
clergymen  of  the  Canton.    It  states, — 

^  When  we  maintain  that  the  church  ought  to  recog- 
nise no  head  but  Jesus,  we  believe  that  this  has  rcfpect 
only  to  doctrines  and  the  moral  precepts  flowing  from 
them  ;  not  at  all  to  this  or  that  question  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal organisation,  on  which,  in  the  absence  of  positive 
orders,  each  church  is  at  liberty  to  take  the  side  wbidi 
best  suits  its  own  necessities. 

*'  Accordingly,  whilst  we  render  justice  to  the  devot* 
edness  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  utter  a  doubt  as  to  the  principle  which  guid^ 
its  formation.  For  what  has  she  contended  I  >'<>< 
directly  for  a  question  of  doctrine,  bat  singly  i^r  ^ 
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right  of  flocks  to  interfere  in  the  choice  of  their  pastor?. 
Now,  this  is  not,  at  least  as  a  general  thesis,  to  contend 
for  the  rights  of  Jesus  Christ ;  for,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  course  to  be  followed  in  the  election  of  pastors  is 
not  imperaHvely  prescribed  in  the  New  Testament  ;  and 
on  the  other,  it  is  well  enough  known  that  a  flock,  no 
less  than  a  patron,  may  select  for  its  spiritual  guide  a 
heretic,  one  who,  according  to  the  definition  of  St.  John, 
is  an  Antichrist.  We  grant,  that  in  the  particular  cases 
with  which  they  were  occupied,  onr  brethren  in  Scotland 
really  contended  for  the  saring  truth  ;  but  the  principle 
which  they  have  maintained  is  not  in  itself  a  guarantee 
against  error.  Let  them  not,  then,  exaggerate  the 
tendency  of  their  noble  conduct ;  it  is  less  for  the 
Bnpremacy  of  Christ,  than  for  that  of  their  flocks,  that 
they  have  so  valiantly  struggled."    P.  16. 

When  the  dissenters  of  the  Vaud  have  got  a 
little  more  light,  they  may  farther  discern,  that  it 
is  less  for  the  rights  of  their  flocks,  to  which 
extent  popular  sympathy  went  with  them,  than 
for  the  supremacy  of  their  Presbyteries,  Synods, 
and  Assemblies — of  their  Order,  in  short — that 
the  clergy  of  the  Free  Church  so  valiantly  strug- 
gled. When  the  civil  courts,  in  protecting  in- 
dividual rights,  dared  to  inteifere  with  the  man- 
dates of  their  Church  courts,  the  veto  on  the 
appointment  of  a  minister,  all  that  after  years  of 
conflict  had  been  gained  for  the  People,  was  de- 
clared "  a  mere  bagatelle,"  a  worthless  thing,  not 
worth  contending  for,  when  the  power  of  ecclesi- 
astical courts  was  brought  into  question.  And 
what,  at  this  moment^  is  the  constitution  of  the 
Free  Church  ?  In  what  Acts  of  its  Assemblies 
are  the  new  or  revived  rights  that  were  to  be  con- 
ceded to  **  the  Christian  people,"  defined  or  em- 
bodied ?  In  what  consists  their  freedom,  except 
in  being  made  over  from  lay  patrons — objection- 
able, we  admit  —  to  a  metropolitan  junta,  or  a 
body  of  clerical  patrons,  at  least  as  likely  to  inter- 
fere, dictate,  and  domineer,  where  they  have  power, 
as  any  lay  patrons  whatever.  Two  evils  existed  ; 
but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  lesser  ^il 
has  been  chosen. 

Among  the  various  sects  in  Switzerland,  Dr. 
Alexander  naturally  paid  much  attention  to  the 
Independent  Church.  Its  organization  and  dis- 
cipline appear  simple,  reasonable,  and  scriptural ; 
and  if  not  showing  many  signs  of  outward  pro- 
sperity, the  Independent  Congregations  appear 
to  he  prospering  in  spirit  and  usefulness.  Yet 
divisions  have  arisen  even  among  these  little 
scattered  flocks ;  and  In  alluding  to  these  Dr. 
Alexander  is  led  to  make  the  following  judicious 
remarks : — 

It  seldom  happens  that  any  portion  of  a  community 
breaks  away  from  old  and  established  forms  of  worship 
or  belief,  without  this  being  followed  by  the  formation  of 
a  number  of  different  sects.  The  increased  disposition 
to  exercise  the  right  of  individual  judgment ;  the 
Importance  which  comes  to  be  attached  to  every  dif- 
ference of  judgment,  even  the  most  minute  ;  and  too 
often  the  idle  love  of  change  or  the  foolish  vanity  of 
differing  from  others,  continually  operate  at  such  times 
in  the  way  of  multiplying  the  parties  into  which  reli- 
gions inquirers  divide  themselves.  That  this  is  an  evil, 
it  would  be  wrong  to  deny  ;  but  it  is  an  evil  which,  in 
the  present  imperfect  state  of  things,  we  must  be  content 
to  bear  as  part  of  the  price  that  must  be  paid  for  that 
great  good  of  which  it  is  the  attendant. 

The  first  form  in  which  diversity  of  sentiment  invaded 


these  communities,  was  a  species  of  myttieitm.  Some 
persons  arose  who  pretended  that  Christians  are  privi- 
leged to  enjoy  an  inward  light  distinct  from  that  of 
natural  reason  and  the  written  word,  and  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  direct  inspiration  fVom  heaven ;  and  to 
the  enjoyment  of  this  they  laid  claim.  Others  .again, 
without  going  so  far  as  this,  placed  undue  stress  upon 
the  internal  life  of  the  Christian,  and  treated  as  unne- 
cessary or  superstitious  all  outward  profession  and  the 
use  of  means.  To  these  enthusiastic  notions,  the  piety 
of  Southern  France  and  Switzerland  seems  prone,  both 
among  Catholics  and  Protestants.  They  are  generally, 
however,  rather  the  peculiarities  of  individuals  than 
the  tenets  of  sects,  and  appear  and  disappear  without 
making  any  permanent  impression  upon  the  general 
religious  community.  So  it  has  been  among  the  Swiss 
dissenting  churches ;  a  few  individuals  here  and  there 
have  adopted  these  views,  and  have  given  some  trouble 
to  the  churches  with  which  they  were  connected  ;  but 
beyond  this,  their  influence  has  not  reached. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Lardonitm,  a  form  of  error 
which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  describe,  and  which  takes  its 
name  from  its  founder,  the  minister  Lardon.  It  seems 
to  be  a  species  of  Irvingism,  in  so  far  as  its  leaders 
lay  claim  to  the  apostleship,  and  maintain  tiiat  each 
individual  church  should  present  a  type  or  pattern  of 
the  whole  body  of  Christ,  with  all  the  officers  appointed 
by  him.  Hence  they  have  apostles,  prophets,  evange- 
lists, &c.,  according  to  the  list  furnished  by  St.  Paul 
in  Eph.  iv.  11,  audi  Cor.  xii.  28.  This  sect  arose  in 
1 830.  It  is  now  nearly  extinct,  the  multiplicity  of  offices 
being  such,  that  to  fill  them  up  required  always  more 
men  than  the  flock  could  furnish.  To  such  an  extent 
did  this  sect  carry  their  principle  of  reproducing  apostolic 
usages,  that  they  would  assemble  for  worship  only  in  an 
upper  room  ;  some  of  them  refused  to  shave  their  beards ; 
and  some  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  so  un-apostolic 
a  practice  as  sending  letters  by  the  post,  but  always  trans- 
mitted them  by  the  hands  of  messengers  !  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that,  for  consistency's  sake,  the  letters  themselves 
were  written  in  Greek.  One  wonders  also  how  such  strict 
adherents  to  primitive  usages  could  bring  their  minds 
to  wear  hats,  and  coats,  and  shoes. 

In  1832,  IreingUm,  in  its  genuine  form,  vras  intro- 
duced among  the  Swiss  Christians  by  Messrs.  DriTi- 
mond  and  Carey,  from  this  country.  This  system  fonna 
a  considerable  number  of  adherents,  especially  from 
among  the  Oratoire  party  at  Geneva.  Upon  the  Inde- 
pendent Churches  it  made  but  little  impression. 

About  the  year  1837,  a  vigorous  attempt  was  made 
to  introduce  Wesleyan  Methodism  into  Switzerland, 
which  had  the  effect  of  considerably  disturbing  some  of 
the  dissenting  churches  there.  The  Independent  Church 
at  Lausanne  was  nearly  entirely  ruined  in  consequence 
of  the  discussions  excited  by  the  adoption,  by  the  then 
pastor,  of  the  Wesleyan  doctrine  of  perfection,  and  by 
the  lengths  to  which  he  and  his  adherents  carried  theu: 
views.  At  present,  the  Wesleyan  party  is  almost  ex- 
tinct in  Switzerland.  They  have,  I  believe,  only  one 
congregation,  and  that  not  a  large  one;  it  is  at  Lausanne, 
and  is  under  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Cook,  a  gentleman 
from  this  country. 

Since  1839,  by  much  the  most  formidable  enemy  with 
which  the  Independent  Churches  of  Switzerland  have 
had  to  contend,  has  appeared  in  the  shape  of  Ply- 
mouthUm  or  Darbyitm.  Mr.  Darby,  well  known  in  tlus 
country  as  the  founder  of  the  sect  known  by  the  name 
of  Plymouth  brethren,  visited  Switzerland  in  1838.  His 
first  residence  was  at  Geneva,  where  he  industriously 
propagated  his  peculiar  views,  and  not  without  encou- 
ragement. Having  succeeded  in  forming  a  party  there, 
he,  in  March,  1840,  passed  over  to  the  Canton  de  Vaud, 
and  settled  at  Lausanne.  At  the  time  of  his  arrival  in 
this  town,  he  found  the  Independent  Church  rent  in 
pieces  by  the  Wesleyan  controversy;  he  set  himself 
immediately  to  oppose  the  Wesleyan  party,  which  he 
did  with  great  success;  and  having  routed  them,  he 
bent  all  his  efforts  upon  the  propagation  of  his  own 
views  regarding  the  intention  of  prophecy,  and  the  pro- 
per order  of  ihe  church. 
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We  cannot  tell  at  length  how  Mr.  Darby,  in  hb 
turn,  was,  according  to  Dr.  Alexander,  "  routed  " 
by  an  Independent  minister  named  Rochat.  How 
the  Catholics  must  exult  in  these  things — exult 
without  cause ! 

One  important  object  of  Dr.  Alexander's  tour 
was  to  trace  the  personal  history  and  opinions  of 
Jean  Baptiste  Morelli,  whom  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton* has  described  as  "  the  father  of  Nan-intrusiony 
and,  in  general,  of  Independent  principles  ;  and 
whom  Dr.  Alexander  recognises  as  the  first  great 
advocate  of  Congregational  views  of  Church  polity; 
and  a  man,  consequently,  whose  history  must  be 
most  interesting  to  those  who  have  adopted  similar 
views.  Morelli  was  a  native  of  Paris,  and  wrote, 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  on  the 
Discipline  and  Polity  of  the  Christian  Church, 
His  principles  were  truly  Independent.  He  was 
a  genuine  advocate  for  the  rights  of  the  Christian 
People.  One  can  understand  what  the  man  would 
be  at,  of  whom  Beza,  reckoning  his  doctrines 
erroneous,  and  such  as  would  unsettle  the  order 
established  in  the  Reformed  churches,  thus  writes : 

"  Among  other  things  snbmltted  to  a  synod,  there  was 
heard  the  summary  of  a  book  on  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
composed  by  a  Parisian  named  Morelli,  in  which,  among 
other  things,  it  is  pretended  that  ecclesiastical  elections 
ought  to  be  conducted  by  all  the  people  assembled 
together,  each  giving  his  voice,  in  place  of  (as  is  the 
case  where  churches  and  consistories  are  already 
arranged,)  the  election  being  conducted  apart,  after 
an  examination  as  to  doctrine  and  manners,  by  the 
ministers  and  elders,  or  else  at  the  colloquies ;  which 
election,  after  being  notified  to  the  people,  the  latter 
are  free  either  to  confirm  it,  or  to  debate  it  before  the 
Consistory,  or,  if  it  need  be,  to  carry  it  still  further,  viz. 
to  the  Provincial  or  National  Synod,  so  as  to  avoid  in- 
trigue and  all  confusion.'^ 

Need  we  tell  that  Morelli*s  book  was  condemned 
by  the  Synod,  and  the  author  finally  excommuni- 
cated? 

After  the  passing  of  this  sentence,  Morelli  went  to 
Geneva.  Here,  finding  himself  excluded  from  Christian 
fellowship,  in  consequence  of  the  censure  pronounced 
upon  him  by  the  Synod  of  Orleans,  he  complained  to 
the  Genevese  clergy,  that  he  had  been  unjustly  and 
harshly  dealt  with  by  the  French  church,  and  prayed 
them,  notwithstanding  the  sentence  under  which  he 
had  been  laid,  to  admit  him  to  the  privileges  of  the 
church.  They,  "  to  prevent  the  scandals  "  to  which 
such  an  assertion  might  give  rise,  granted  him  a  con- 
ference, at  which  they  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to 
retract  the  sentiments  to  which  he  had  given  utterance. 
In  this  they  failed,  for  Morelli  held  to  his  opinions  as 
scriptural,  but  at  the  same  time  pleaded  that,  even 
supposing  them  erroneous,  the  error  was  not  such  as  to 
require  that  he  should  be  cut  off  from  Christian 
communion.  Unable  to  turn  him  from  his  course, 
the  ministers  handed  him  over  to  the  Consistory,  under 
the  charge  of  having  affirmed,  "  that  it  is  a  pernicious 
thing,  and  contrary  to  the  example  of  the  apostles,  that 
the  ministers  should  have  a  council  apart  firom  the 
people  ;  '*  but  Morelli,  instead  of  appearing  at  the 
summons  of  the  Consistory,  retired  from  Geneva,  pro- 
bably to  Lyons. 

This  is  a  highly  edifying  narrative.  The  system 
of  persecution  was  continued,  until, — 

*  In  opamphlet  addressed  to  the  Non-intnuion  party,  en- 
titled, «« Be  not  Schismatics,  be  not  Martyrs  by  Mistake." 


Not  satisfied  with  inflicting  upon  their  erring  brotber 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  punishment,  Calvin  and  bis 
associates  deemed  it  necessary,  also,  to  invoke  tgum 
him  the  vengeance  of  the  civil  power.  A  report  of  tbeir 
proceedings  in  his  case  was  accordingly  drawn  ap,  ud 
laid  before  the  magistrates  of  Geneva,  with  a  petition 
that  they  would  deal  with  him  *'  as  reason  required." 

Morelli,  aware  of  the  temper  of  the  men  with  wbom 
he  had  now  to  do,  and  having  the  &te,  doubtless,  of 
ServetuB,  Alciatus,  Tell,  and  others,  before  his  eyeajdid 
not  deem  it  expedient  to  abide  the  summons  of  these 
stem  guardians  of  orthodoxy.  Betaking  himself  to 
Lyons,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Syndics  of  Genevi, 
in  which  he  defended  his  own  conduct,  and  compUined 
of  the  harshness  with  which  he  had  been  treated  by 
the  Consistory.  This  he  transmitted  through  bis  wife, 
who  appears  to  have  remained  behind  in  Geneva. 

Unable  to  deal  with  Morelli  in  person,  the  rulers  of 
Geneva  resolved  that  they  would  nevertheless  proceed 
against  him  as  far  as  they  could,  and,  at  any  rate,  do 
justice  upon  his  book.  For  this  purpose  they  conrened 
on  the  26th  September,  1563,  and  proceeded  to  their 
self-appointed  duty  religiously:  "having,"  as  tbey  in 
careful  to  record,  ''God  and  the  holy  scriptures  before 
their  eyes,  and  having  invoked  his  holy  name  for  the 
perfonning  of  right  judgment,  saying:  In  the  name  of 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit."  After  doe 
deliberation,  they  unanimously  resolved,  that  Morelli 
should  be  regarded  as  guilty  of  contumacy,  and  proceeded 
against  with  the  utmost  rigour.  He  was  accordingly 
outlawed, —  a  sentence  which  subjected  him  to  tb« 
punishment  of  death  if  again  found  within  the  Cuton 
of  Geneva.  His  book  was  also  denounced  as  heretical 
and  dangerous.  All  booksellers  were  forbidden  to 
retain  it  in  their  shops;  all  good  citizens  were  enjoined 
not  to  buy  it,  nor  to  keep  it;  and  those  who  happened  to 
possess  a  copy  were  requested  to  deliver  it  up  to  tbe 
magistrates,  that  it  might  be  destroyed.  This  silly 
edict  fully  accounts  for  the  exceeding  scarcity  of  tbo 
work  at  the  present  day. 

The  persecution  did  not  cease  here;  but  time 
and  the  strength  of  truth  made  it  needful  to 
temporize, — ^for  Morelli  would  not  give  up  hii 
"  errors."  Of  the  close  of  his  life  there  is  no 
trace.  Dr.  Alexander  throws  out  a  conjecture 
that  he  may  have  perished  in  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew.  Independency  for  the  time  seems 
to  have  either  died  with  him,  or  to  have  been  let 
quietly  die  out.  Such  was  the  severity  shown  to 
the  "  father  of  Nm-intrusum^*'  the  first  advocate  of 
the  rights  of  "  the  Christian  People."  If  the 
people  of  Geneva  have  erected  no  monument  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  excommunicaton 
and  persecutors  of  Morelli  and  Servetus,  neither 
modem  Independents  nor  worse  heretics  need  be 
very  deeply  grieved.  If  magistrates  will  no  longer 
**  deal  as  reason  requires,''  with  men  denounced 
by  very  orthodox  and  zealous  ministers,  tbe 
cause  of  regret  to  private  Christians  is  still  less. 
But  we  have  already  dwelt  too  long  on  Dr.  Alex- 
ander's book,  as  we  wished  to  give  those  of  our 
readers  not  likely  early  to  fall  in  with  it,  a  taste  of 
its  quality.  It  is  directly  an  exceedingly  agreeable 
and  insti'uctive  work,  and  indirectly  one  mucb 
more  instructive. 

Dr.  Alexander  reached  his  residence  in  Edin- 
burgh in  thirty-seven  hours  after  leaving  Ostend, 
and  spent  an  hour  and  a  half  at  Dover,  and  two 
hours  in  London.  "  Such  are  the  achievements  of 
steam !" 
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N0U9  and  lUeollecHont  of  a  ProfnHonal  Life.    By  the 
late  William  Fergusson,  Esq.  M.D.;  Inspector-General 
of  Military  Hospitals.     Edited  by  his  son,  James 
Fergusson.    Large  870.    London  :  Longman  &  Co. 
The  composition  of  this  volume  of  ^  Recollections/* 
formed  the  interesting  occupation  of  the  close  of  a  life 
spent  in  promoting  the  useful  objects  and  beneyolent 
designs  which  it  elncidates.    Dr.  Fergusson,  throughout 
his  whole  professional  career,  had  been  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  periodical  works,  both  on  subjects  strictly 
professional,  and  on  such  as  are  connected  with  the 
moral  and  physical  imprOTement  of  the  army ;  but  it 
was  not  until  he  was  far  advanced  in  life,  and  with- 
drawn from  active  pursuits,  that  he  began  to  regret  that 
his  philanthropic  hints  and  speculations,  whether  pro- 
fessional or  general,  had  not  been  given  to  the  world  in 
a  more  consolidated  and  stable  form.    To  effect  this 
purpose  the  composition  of  the  present  volume  was  com- 
menced.    But  illness  suspended  those  labours  which 
the  death  of  the  author  brought  to  a  conclusion  before 
his  design  had  been  nearly  completed.    The  work  must 
therefore  be  accepted  as  a  fragment;  and  yet  it  is  not  un- 
satisfactory, since,  though  in  a  disjointed  form,  it  em- 
bodies nearly  all  Dr.  Fergusson's  opinions,  experiences, 
and  suggestions,  on  the  military  branch  of  his  profession. 
And  the  military  experiences,  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
most  be,  to  ordinary  readers,  the  most  important  part  of 
Dr.  Fergusson's  professional  career,  though  he  was  for 
Bome  years  engaged  as  a  civil  practitioner  in  Edinburgh, 
and  afterwards  for  a  long  period  at  Windsor. 

Dr.  Fergusson  was  a  native  of  Ayr,  and  received  his 
medical  education  in  Edinburgh,  though  he  also  walked 
the  London  hospitals.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was, 
in  1794,  appointed  an  assistant-surgeon,  and  rising 
through  the  several  grades  of  his  profession,  and  serving 
in  different  quarters  of  the  world,  he  remained  attached 
to  the  army  until  the  peace. 

In  their  general  character.  Dr.  Fergusson's  Notes 
C4>nsiderably  resemble  Mr.  Marshall's  work,  which  was 
fully  described  in  our  number  for  June.  He  discusses 
the  distinguishiug  peculiarities  of  the  three  nations  from 
which  the  British  army  is  recruited  ;  and  the  soldier  of 
each  nation  receives  high,  but  discriminating  praise. 
Separately,  the  English,  Scots,  and  Irish,  are  admirable, 
but  in  combination,  and  when  properly  amalgamated, 
irresistible;  superior  to  any  troops  the  world  ever  has 
seen,  or  ever  will  see.  The  character  assigned  to  the 
soldier  of  each  of  the  three  nations,  is  felt  to  be  true  and 
accurate.  As  a  specimen,  we  must  be  content  with  that 
of  the  Irish  soldier,  as  it  is  the  shortest. 

The  Irish  soldier  is  of  high  renown,  and  foreign 
nations  have  sought  his  aid,  and  recorded  his  worth.  In 
our  own  armies,  his  excellence  is  acknowledged,  but  he 
requires  to  be  reclaimed  before  he  can  be  trusted,  for  his 
habits  are  lawless,  and  his  temper,  till  broken  in,  un- 
governable. Allow  due  time  for  these,  and  there  never 
existed  a  more  daring  intrepid  soldier.  Danger  and 
death  are  to  him  as  sport :  he  rejoices  in  the  battle,  and 
makes  game  of  all  the  perils  and  accidents  of  war.  His 
good  humour  seldom  forsakes  him  even  under  the 
severest  privations,  and  when  the  soldiers  of  the  kindred 
nations  would  often  give  up  in  despair  he  will  turn  the 
whole  into  a  jest.  Full  of  hardihood,  courage,  and  en- 
durance, often  with  wit  at  will,  (indeed,  he  is  at  all 
times  noisier  than  thp  Englishman)  he  makes  danger 


whimsical  and  ridiculous  by  the  example  of  despising  it. 
His  first  and  greatest  defect  is  the  resistance  to  d^i- 
pline,  and  the  incorrigibility  of  his  national  habits :  get 
over  these,  and  within  the  three  kingdoms  there  may  not 
be  found  a  better  soldier ;  but  he  must  have  time,  for  the 
recruit  is  as  frequently  the  worst  as  the  veteran  is  found 
to  be  the  best  subject  in  the  British  army:  The  Irish 
officer  of  family  and  education  has  justly  been  esteemed 
the  most  chivalrous  of  modem  Europe.  When  taken 
from  the  lower  ranks,  he,  with  all  the  high  daring  of  the 
soldier,  exhibits  also  some  of  his  faults.  Little  addicted 
to  the  pursuits  of  industry,  of  which,  from  the  political 
state  of  his  country,  he  may  be  said  to  know  nothing,  he 
has  been  bred  up  in  idleness,  and  his  education  is  often 
defective.  To  such,  the  life  of  a  soldier,  with  its  alter- 
nations of  stirring  adventure,  and  the  license  of  a  garri- 
son, or  country  quarters,  has  many  charms.  On  this 
rock  he  is  often  wrecked,  but  once  sobered  down,  he 
generally  becomes  a  valuable  soldier,  with  ready  mind 
and  steady  heart  to  endure  whatever  may  befall  him. 

Dr.  Fergusson  is  the  decided  enemy  of  **  the  detestable 
lash."  Indeed,  upon  this,  and  similar  points,  such  as 
life  in  barracks,  diet,  rations,  &c.  there  is  so  remark- 
able a  coincidence  between  his  opinions  and  those  of  Mr. 
Marshall,  as  to  make  it  superfluous  for  us  to  recur  so 
soon  to  the  same  subject. 

The  wretched  condition  of  the  military  medical  staff, 
and  of  the  military  hospitals,  during  the  early  period  of 
the  late  war,  is  a  more  novel  topic.  The  Physician- 
General  had  in  his  wisdom  decided  that  no  surgeon 
should  be  employed  in  the  army,  who  was  not  a  gra- 
duate of  an  English  university.  Behold  the  couse- 
qnences  I  They  were  indeed  only  such  as  might  have 
been  foreseen. 

An  old  broken-down  court  physician  of  London,  upon 
a  claim  of  having  accompanied  the  expedition  to  Cuba, 
some  forty  years  antecedently,  was  appointed  Director- 
General.  The  old  army  medical  officers  were  every 
where  superseded  by  young  medical  men  from  the 
Universities,  without  the  smallest  advantage  of  clinical 
experience,  or  military  medicine.  Regimental  hospitals 
were  all  but  unknown,  and  in  the  general  hospitals 
there  was  neither  system,  nor  code,  nor  rule  of  manage- 
ment. As  soon  as  circumstances  pressed,  every  hospital 
consequently  became  a  pest-house — a  deadly  drain  upon 
the  effective  strengUi  of  the  army.  The  evils  of  accu- 
mulation, that  mighty  fount  of  human  disease,  became 
aggravated  from  month  to  month,  until  at  the  last  I 
verily  believe  no  army  ever  exhibited  in  its  hospitals  a 
more  lamentable  spectacle  of  indiscipline  and  abuse. 

The  position  of  the  young  physicians,  meanwhile,  was 
both  pitiable  and  ridiculous.  Divested  of  the  pride  they 
had  imbibed  at  the  Universities,  they  might  have  made 
excellent  hospital-assistants :  and,  from  their  high  gene- 
ral education,  would  have  been  deserving  of  every  pro- 
motion the  rules  of  military  service  —  which  in  due 
course  of  time  they  would  have  come  to  grace  and 
elevate  —  could  permit.  Their  station  in  society,  too, 
proclaimed  them  to  be  a  class  far  superior  to  what  the 
army  had  commonly  received ;  but  as  physicians,  setting 
aside  their  utter  ignorance  of  diseases  at  so  early  an 
age,  more  especially  military  ones,  they  were  far  too 
fine  for  common  use.  To  one  of  them  I  was  attached 
in  the  first  campaign.  He  could  read  Hippocrates  in  the 
original  Greek,  but  he  did  not  know  the  grain  scales 
and  weights  when  he  saw  them ;  and  to  have  touched  a 
bleeding  wound,  even  while  the  sound  of  the  cannon 
was  booming  in  our  ears,  would  have  been  to  lose  caste. 
He  was  my  superior  by  at  least  four  degrees  of  military 
rank,  but  I  had  to  teach  him  what  I  myself  was  taught 
in  the  early  days  of  my  apprenticeship.  With  an 
apothecary,  a&  assis^t^t,  a  nurae^  and  aj  clerk  in  his 
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train,  he  might  have  made  a  routine  book  prescription, 
in  classical  Latin  (for  what  young  inexperienced  physi- 
cian ever  makes  any  other,  unless  by  chance)  out  of  the 
military  medicine  chent ;  but  had  the  ingredients  of  his 
own  prescription  been  put  into  his  hands^he  would  have 
known  as  much  about  them  as  if  they  had  been  sent 
from  Timbuctoo.  He  had  worn  a  cap  and  sown  at 
Cambridge,  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  had  ever 
entered  an  apothecary's  shop,  or  contaminated  his  hands 
with  drugs  either  in  bulk  or  detail.  In  fact,  no  medical 
officer  should  be  tolerated  in  an  army  who  cannot,  like 
the  man  of  Ross,  "  prescribe,  attend,  the  physic  make 
and  give."  He  must  be  a  man  of  all  work  to  have  any 
business  there ;  but  to  have  placed  such  a  man  over  the 
heads  of  all  who  were  experienced  in  military  medicine 
and  diseases,  while  he  was  not  fit  for  any  work,  was  as 
stupid  and  gross  an  abuse  as  could  have  been  imposed 
upon  an  army. 

With  such  surgeons,  and  other  officers  possessing 
nearly  similar  qualifications,  and  quite  as  unfit  for  their 
duties,  is  it  wonderful  that  a  gallant  army,  of  at  least 
30,000  men,  were,  in  one  disastrous  campaign  in  Hol- 
land, reduced  at  the  end  of  their  retreat,  and  mainly  by 
famine,  hardship,  and  disease,  to  scarcely  8000  men  ! 

Much  of  the  volume  is  filled  with  medical  disserta- 
tions, principally  upon  those  diseases  which  fell  under 
the  author's  immediate  observation  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  in  the  military  hospitals  in  the  Peninsula.  Even 
these,  besides  being  professional,  are  of  a  desultory  cha- 
racter. Dr.  Fergusson  not  having  been  able  to  re-write 
them  as  he  had  intended.  But  laying  such  aside,  many 
sections  are  adapted  to  readers  of  every  class.  As  ex- 
amples of  these,  we  quote  a  few  of  the  remarks  upon  the 
advantages  which  those  soldiers  must  possess  who  are 
trained  to  march  with  ease  and  facility. 

The  disciplined  army  that  can  march  the  best  mqst, 
eceterU  paribus,  according  to  the  simplest  mathematical 
principles,  have  the  best  of  it  in  every  movement  of 
troops;  but  with  e€BUrit  superiorilnu,  the  result  must  be 
as  certain  and  demonstrable  as  in  any  proposition  of 
Euclid.  How  precious,  then,  to  cultivate,  how  indis- 
pensable the  possession  of,  this  native  faculty,  without 
which  all  military  instruction  is  vain,  and  with  it,  the 
palm  is  at  once  transferred  from  the  stronger  to  the 
weaker  side,  which  has  thus  been  made  the  stronger. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  great  French  Revolutionary 
war,  the  children  of  France — literally  the  children — 
sported  ronnd  the  heavy  lumbering  Austrians,  and  de- 
stroyed, or  led  captive,  their  giant  troops  as  so  many 
stall-fed  cattle.  Napoleon  darted  out  and  in  of  their 
formal  lines  like  a  Will-o'-the-wisp,  till  the  end  was  the 
destruction  or  captivity  of  the  soldiers,  out-manoBuvred 
and  astonished  at  the  newness  of  the  lesson,  and  the 
boldness  of  their  puny  foes  ;  but  is  it  to  be  thus  with 
the  sons  of  Britain  1  Are  we  to  wait  till  they  choose 
to  place  themselves  within  our  grasp,  and  let  them 
sport  in  mischief  round  our  chafed  battalions, 
when  we  ought  to  have  the  power  and  the  faculty  to 
sport  as  they  sport,  and  better,  in  making  them  feel  the 
grasp  their  ingenuity  would  fain  enable  them  to  elude  t 
Every  British  soldier  ought  to  be  made  the  best  marcher 
in  Europe,  or  persevere  in  the  exercise  till  he  becomes  so. 
He  must  also  keep  it  up,  or  resign  the  palm  to  better 
soldiers ;  but  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  one  to  preserve 
the  advantage,  for  walking  (in  other  words,  marching) 
is  the  most  native  and  easily  called  into  play  of  all  our 
faculties.  All  drilling  should  be  made  subservient  to  it, 
for  when  otherwise,  it  is  futile ;  and  slow  movements  of 
any  kind,  except  at  an  execution  or  a  funeral,  should  be 
held  to  be  worse  than  ridiculous.  The  soldier  who  has 
remained  for  weeks  or  months  in  his  barrack-room, 
without  ever  performing  a  march,  has  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent lost  that  faculty,  and  is  so  far  unsoldiered.  It 
should  have  been  his  daily  practice,  and  then  health  and 
0trength  would  have  been  the  result. 

It  must  be  reoolleeted  that  Dr.  Fergnason  had  formed 


many  of  his  opinions  before  ^  the  Schoolmaster  wis 
abroad."  He  did  not  reckon  on  much  good  resulting  to 
soldiers  from  reading  and  mental  cultivation.  He  vievs 
them  too  exclusively  as  mere  soldiers;  but,  as  such, he 
would  make  them  respectable  and  comfortable,  and  feed 
and  lodge  them  well ;  and,  in  order  to  do  so,  teich 
them  to  cook,  to  wash  and  mend  their  clothes  and  sboes, 
and  clean  their  apartments.  They  might  also  enjoy 
gymnastic  amusements ;  and,  instead  of  reading,  lolice 
themselves  with  music.  But  we  have  said  enough  of  s 
volume  which  conveys  a  very  pleasing  idea  of  the  virtnes 
and  acquirements  of  its  excellent  author;  and  will  bt 
found  most  interesting  to  the  immediate  eircle  of  lus 
friends,  nor  nnacoeptable  in  wider  circles. 

Hood*8  (hen :  or.  Laughter  from  Year  to  Tear ;  6fl*j 
Former  Runningt  of  his  Comic  Vein,  ititk  an  In- 
fusion of  New  Blood  for  General  Cireulatum.  8to, 
with  the  Original  Illustrations,  and  a  Portrait  of  ikt 
Author,  pp.  568.  London  :  Moxon. 
In  what  terms  can  we  speak  of  the  first  sprigbtlj 
n^nnings — the  cream,  the  very  quintessence— of  Hood's 
genial  comic  humour  and  Will-o'-the-wisp  fancy!  It 
were  presumption  to  attempt  description  of  the  iode* 
Bcribable.  Is  it  not  enough  that  the  fragments  ind 
precious  remains  thus  again  set  forth  in  seemly  gnise, 
must  far  surpass,  both  as  to  quantity  and  qaality,  any 
other  literary  banquet  that  the  holidays  of  1847  wifl 
produce.  The  volume  consists  of  a  copious  selection  of 
Hood's  best  sketches  from  his  Come  Annuals  of  a  series 
of  years,  and  his  other  writings  ;  and  of  wood-oats  con- 
taining as  mnch  point  and  fantastic  humour  as  the  test 
they  illustrate.  Some  touch  of  the  serious,  too,  if  oot 
indeed  the  pathetic,  of  Mirth  with  a  tear  m  her  eye,  is 
found  in  the  ''Literary  Reminiscences,"  taken  from 
Hood's  Magazine,  These  B^miniscences,  by  the  way, 
unravel  what  to  us  has  ever  been  the  mystery  of  Hood 
being  the  only  literary  Englishman  who  understood  or 
could  write  pure  Scotch.  He  was  partly  Scotch  by 
blood,  and  spent  some  of  his  best  juvenile  years  ia 
Scotland,  where,  with  the  language,  he  caught  the  pr^ 
vailing  Scotch  epidemic  of  scribbling  verse.  From  the 
B^miniscences  referring  to  a  later  period  of  the  writers 
life  we  shall  borrow  a  few  passages  ;  and  even  thi<  if 
scarcely  needed,  from  a  volume  that  will  soon  he  io 
every  one's  hands.  ''It  is  pleasant,"  says  onr  ri^t 
pleasant  companion,  in  making  his  public  confession  — 
It  is  pleasant,  after  a  match  at  Chess,  particnlarly  if 
we  have  won,  to  try  back,  and  reconsider  those  impo^ 
tant  moves  which  have  had  a  decisive  influence  on  the 
result  It  is  still  more  interesting,  in  the  game  of  h^ 
to  recall  the  critical  positions  that  have  occurred  doiiag 
its  progress,  and  review  the  false  or  judicious  steps  tbit 
have  led  to  our  subsequent  good  or  ill  fortune.  There 
is,  however,  this  difference,  that  chess  is  a  matter  of 
pure  skill  and  calculation,  whereas  the  chequered  board 
of  human  life  is  subject  to  the  caprice  of  Chance —the 
event  being  sometimes  determined  by  combinations 
which  never  entered  into  the  mind  of  the  player.  To 
such  an  accident  it  is  per^iaps  attributable  that  the 
hand  now  tracing  these  reminiscences  is  holding  a  pen 
instead  of  an  etching-point ;  jotting  down  these  pro:^^ 
pleasures  of  memory,  in  lieu  of  funushing  articles 
'*  plated  on  steel,"  for  the  pictorial  periodicals. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  my  mental  coostitotioB, 
however  weak  my  physical  one,  was  proof  sgainit  thst 
type-US  fever  which  parches  most  scribblers  till  they  are 
set  up,  done  up,  and  maybe  cut  up,  in  print  and  boards 
Perhaps  I  had  read,  and  trembled  at  the  melaocbdy 
annals  of  those  unfortunates  who,  rashly  undertaking 
to  writ9  Ibr  bread,  had  polaofted  thems«lvei»  like  CU^ 
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tertOB,  for  want  of  it,  or  choked  tbemselTes,  like  Otway, 

on  obuiniog  it I  had  selected  a  branch 

of  the  Fine  Arts  for  my  serious  pursuit.  Prudence,  the 
daughter  of  Wisdom,  whispering,  perhaps,  that  the  en- 
graver, Pye,  had  a  better  chance  of  a  beefsteak  inside, 
than  Pye  the  laureate  ;  not  that  the  rerse-spinning  was 
quite  given  up.  Though  working  in  aqua  fortit,  I  still 
played  with  Castaly,  now  writing  —  all  monkeys  are 
imitators,  and  all  young  authors  are  monkeys  —  now 
writing  a  Bandit,  to  match  the  Corsair,  and  anon, 
hatching  a  Lalla  Crow,  by  way  of  companion  to  Lalla 
Rookh.  Moreover,  about  this  time,  I  became  a  member 
of  a  private  select  Literary  Society,  that  ^  waited  on 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  at  their  own  houses."  Our 
Minerva,  allegorically  speaking,  was  a  motley  person- 
age, in  blue  stockings,  a  flounced  gown,  quaker  cap 
and  kerchief,  French  flowers,  and  a  man's  hat.  She 
held  a  fan  in  one  hand,  and  a  blowpipe  in  the  other. 
Her  votaries  were  of  both  sexes,  old  and  young,  mar- 
ried and  single,  assenters,  dissenters.  High  Church,  Low 
Church,  No  Church ;  Doctors  in  Physics,  and  Apothe- 
caries in  Metaphysics  ;  dabblers  in  Logic,  Chemistry, 
Casuistry,  Sophistry,  natural  and  unnatural  History, 
Phrenology,  Geology,  Conchology,  Demonology ;  in 
abort,  all  kinds  of  Colledgy-Knowledgy-Ology,  inclu- 
ding **  Cakeology,"  and  tea  and  coffee.  Like  other 
societies,  we  had  our  President  —  a  sort  of  Speaker 
who  never  spoke  ;  at  least  within  my  experience  he 
never  unbosomed  himself  of  any  thing  but  a  portentous 
shirt  frilL  According  to  the  usual  order  of  the  enter- 
tainment, there  was  —  first.  Tea  and  Small  Talk  *, 
secondly,  an  Original  Essay,  which  should  have  been 
followed,  thirdly,  by  a  Discussion,  or  Great  Talk  :  but 
nine  times  in  ten  it  chanced,  or  rather  mumchanced, 
that,  between  those  who  did  not  know  what  to  think, 
and  others  who  did  not  know  how  to  deliver  what  they 
thought,  there  ensued  a  dead  silence,  so  **  very  dead 
indeed,"  as  Apollo  Belvi  says,  that  it  seemed  buried 

into  the  bargain As  regards  my  own 

share  in  the  Essays  and  Arguments,  it  misgives  me  that 
they  no  more  satisfied  oqr  decidedly  serious  members, 
than  they  now  propitiate  Mr.  Rae  Wilson.  At  least, 
one  society  night,  in  escorting  a  female  Fellow  towards 
her  home,  she  suddenly  stopped  me,  taking  advantage 
perhaps  of  the  awful  locality,  and  its  associations,  just  in 
f^ont  of  our  chief  criminal  prison,  and  looking  earnestly 
in  my  face,  by  the  light  of  a  Newgate  lamp,  inquired, 
somewhat  abruptly,  **  Mr.  Hood  I  are  you  not  an 
Infidel!" 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1821,  a  memorable  duel, 
originating  in  a  pen-and-ink  quarrel,  took  place  at  Chalk 
Farm,  and  terminated  in  the  death  of  Mr  John  Scott, 
the  able  editor  of  the  London  Magazine.  The  melan- 
choly result  excited  great  interest,  in  which  1  fully 
participated,  little  dreaming  that  his  catastrophe  in- 
volved any  consequences  of  importance  to  myself.  But 
on  the  loss  of  its  conductor,  the  periodical  passed  iuto 
other  hands.  The  new  proprietors  were  my  friends; 
they  sent  for  me,  and,  after  some  preliminaries,  I  was 
duly  installed  as  a  sort  of  sub-editor  of  the  London 
Magazine. 

To  judge  by  my  seal  and  delight  in  my  new  pursuit, 
the  bowl  had  at  last  found  its  natural  bias.  Not  con- 
tent with  taking  articles,  like  candidates  for  holy  orders 
—  with  rejectiug  articles,  like  the  Belgians  —  I  dreamt 
articles,  thought  articles,  wrote  articles,  which  were  all 
inaerted  by  the  editor,  of  course  with  the  concurrence  of 
his  deputy.  The  more  irksome  parts  of  authorship, 
anch  as  the  correction  of  the  press,  were  to  me  labours 
of  love.  I  received  a  revise  from  Mr.  Baldwin's  Mr. 
Parker,  as  if  it  had  been  a  proof  of  his  regard  ;  forgave 
him  all  his  slips,  and  really  thought  that  printers'  devils 
were  not  so  l)lack  as  they  are  painted.  But  my  top- 
gallant glory  was  in  ''our  Contributors  1 "  How  I  used 
to  look  forward  to  Elia  !  and  backward  for  Haz]itt,and 
mX\  round  for  Edward  Herbert,  and  how  I  used  to  look 
mp  to  Allan  Cunningham  1  for  at  that  time  the  London 
had  a  goodly  list  of  writers  —  a  rare  company.  It  is 
now  defunct ;  and  perhaps  no  ex-periodical  might  so 
appropriately  bo  apostrophiMd  with  the  Iriidi  f  onereal 


question  —  *'  Anrah,  honey,  why  did  yon  die ! "  Had 
you  not  an  editor,  and  elegant  prose  writers,  and  bean- 
tiful  poets,  and  broths  of  boys  for  criticism  and  classics, 
and  wits  and  humorists,  —  £Ha,  Cary,  Procter,  Cun- 
uingham,  Bowring,  Barton,  Hazlitt,  Elton,  Hartley 
Coleridge,  Talfourd,  Soane,  Horace  Smith,  Reynolds, 
Poole,  Clare,  and  Thomas  Benyon,  with  a  power  be- 
sides. Hadu*t  you  Lions'  Heads  with  Traditional 
Tales  t  Hadn't  you  an  Opium  Eater,  and  a  Dwarf, 
and  a  Giant,  and  a  learned  Lamb,  and  a  Green  Man ! 
Had  you  not  a  regular  Drama,  and  a  Musical  Report, 
and  a  Report  of  Agriculture,  and  an  Obituary,  and  a 
Price  Current,  and  a  current  price,  of  only  half-a- 
crown  t  Arrah,  why  did  you  die  I  Why,  somehow 
the  contributors  fell  away  —  the  concern  went  into 
other  hands  : — worst  of  all,  a  new  editor  tried  to  put 
the  Belles  Lettres  in  Utilitarian  envelopes ;  whereupon, 
the  circulation  of  the  Miscellany,  like  that  of  poor  Le 
Fevre,  got  slower,  slower,  slower, —  and  slower  still, — 
and  then  stopped  for  ever  1  It  was  a  sorry  scattering 
of  those  old  Londoners  I  Some  went  out  of  the  country: 
one  (Clare)  went  into  it.  Lamb  retreated  to  Cole- 
brooke.  Mr.  Cary  presented  himself  to  the  British 
Museum.  Reynolds  and  Barry  took  to  engrossing 
when  they  should  pen  a  stanza,  and  Thomas  Benyon 
gave  up  literature. 

This  is  worth  reading.  Of  this  illustrious  band,  the 
best  beloved  of  our  author's  heart  was  that  most  love- 
able,  and  absolutely  fascinating,  Charles  Lamb,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  bewitched  and  cast  glemiour  over  all  the 
young  men  of  genius  who  were  drawn  within  the  circle 
of  his  spells.  Lamb  was  far  from  wearing  his  ^  Heart 
upon  his  sleeve,  for  daws  to  peck  at ; "  bnt  it  was 
enough  that  he  had  a  heart,  and  that  Hood  wooed  and 
won  it.  And  now  one  more  snatch  of  these  golden 
Reminiscences. 

Thus  characteristically  commenced  my  intimacy  with 
C.  Lamb.  He  had  recently  become  my  neighbour,  and  in 
a  few  days  called  again  to  ask  me  to  tea,  **  to  meet 
Wordsworth."  In  spite  of  any  idle  jests  to  the  con- 
trary, the  name  had  a  spell  in  it  that  drew  me  to  Cole- 
brooke  Cottage  with  more  alacrity  than  consisted  with 
prudence,  stiff  joints,  and  a  borth  wind.  But  I  was 
willing  to  run,  at  least  hobble,  some  risk,  to  be  of  a 
party  in  a  parlour  with  the  author  of  Laodamia  and 
Hartleap  Well.  As  for  his  Betty  Foy-bles,  he  is  not 
the  first  man  by  many  who  has  met  with  a  simple  frac- 
ture through  riding  his  theory-hack  so  far  and  so  fast, 
that  it  broke  down  with  him.  If  he  has  now  and  then 
put  on  a  night-cap,  so  have  his  own  next-door  mountains, 
if  he  has  babbled,  sometimes,  like  an  infant  of  two 
years  old,  he  has  also  thought,  and  felt,  and  spoken,  the 
beautiful  fancies,  and  tender  affections,  aud  artless 
language,  of  the  children  who  can  say,  **  We  are  teven" 
Aloug  with  food  for  babes,  he  has  ftimished  strong  meat 
for  men.  So  1  put  on  my  great-Coat,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  found  myself,  for  the  first  time,  at  a  door  that 
opened  to  me  as  frankly  as  its  master's  heart ;  for,  with- 
out any  preliminaries  of  hall,  passage,  or  parlour,  one 
siugle  step  across  the  tlireshold  brought  me  into  the 
sitting-room,  and  in  sight  of  the  domestic  hearth.  The 
room  looked  brown  with  **  old  bokes,"  and  beside  the 
fire  sate  Wordsworth,  and  his  sister,  the  hospitable  Elia, 
and  the  excellent  Bridget.  As  for  the  bard  of  Rydal, 
his  outward  man  did  not,  perhaps,  disappoint  one  ;  but 
the  palaver,  as  the  Indians  say,  fell  short  of  my  antici- 
pations. Perhaps  my  memory  is  in  fault ;  'twas  many 
years  ago,  and,  unlike  the  biographer  of  Johnson,  I  have 
never  made  Bozsiness  my  business.  However,  except- 
ing a  discussion  on  the  value  of  the  promissory  notes 
issued  by  our  younger  poets,  wherein  Wordsworth 
named  Shelley,  and  Lamb  took  John  Keats  for  choice, 
there  was  nothing  of  literary  interest  brought  upon  the 
carpet.  But  a  book-man  cannot  always  be  bookish.  A 
poet,  even  a  Rydal  one,  must  be  glad  at  times  to  de- 
scend from  Saddleback,  and  feel  lUs  legs.  He  cannot, 
like  the  girl  in  tha  fiairy  taU,  be  alwaya  talking  dia- 
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monds  and  pearls.  It  is  a  "  Vulgar  Erronr  "  to  suppose 
that  an  author  most  be  always  authoring,  OTon  with  his 
feet  on  the  fender.  Nerertheiess,  it  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon impression  that  a  writer  sonnetizes  his  wife,  sings 
odes  to  his  ohildren,  talks  essays  and  epigrams  to  his 
friends,  and  reviews  his  servants.  It  was  in  something 
of  this  spirit  that  an  official  gentleman,  to  whom  I  men- 
tioned the  pleasant  literary  meetings  at  Lamb's,  asso- 
ciated them  instantly  with  his  parochial  mutual  instruc- 
tion evening  schools,  and  remarked, "  Yes,  yes,  all  rery 
proper  and  praiseworthy ;  of  course,  you  go  there  to 
improve  your  minds.** 

And  yery  pleasant  and  improving,  though  not  of  set 
purpose,  to  both  mind  and  heart,  were  those  extempore 
assemblies  at  Colebrooke  Cottage.  It  was  wholesome 
for  the  soul  but  to  breathe  its  atmosphere.  It  was  a 
House  of  Call  for  all  Denominations.  Sidts  were  lost 
in  that  eireU :  men  of  all  parties  postponed  their  parti- 
sanship, and  met  as  on  a  neutral  ground.  There  were 
but  two  persons  whom  Lamb  avowedly  did  not  wish  to 
encounter  beneath  his  roof;  and  those  two,  merely  on 
account  of  private  and  family  differences..  For  the  rest, 
they  left  all  their  hostilities  at  the  door,  with  their 
sticks.  This  forbearance  was  due  to  the  truly  tolerant 
spirit  of  the  host,  which  influenced  all  within  its  sphere. 
Lamb,  whUst  he  willingly  lent  a  crutch  to  halting 
Humility,  took  delight  in  tripping  up  the  stilts  of  Pre- 
tension. Any  body  might  trot  out  his  Hobby  ;  but  he 
allowed  nobody  to  ride  the  High  Horse.  If  it  was  a 
High  German  one,  like  those  ridden  by  the  Devil  and 
Doctor  Faustus,  he  would  chaunt 

•*  Geuty  Geuty 
Is  a  great  beauty,** 

till  the  rider  moderated  his  gallop.  He  hated  any  thing 
like  Cock-of- the- Walk-ism  ;  and  set  his  face  and  his  wit 
against  all  Ultraism,  Transcendentalism,  Sentimentalism, 
Conventional  Manneri8m,'and,  above  all,  Separatism.  In 
opposition  to  the  Exolusives,  he  was  emphatically  an  In- 
clnsive. 

As  he  once  owned  to  me,  he  was  fond  of  antagon- 
izing. Indeed,  in  the  sketch  of  himself,  prefacing  the 
Last  Essays  of  Elia  —  a  sketch,  for  its  troth,  to  have 
delighted  Mason,  the  Self-Knowledge  man  —  he  says, 
**  With  the  Religionist  I  pass  for  a  Freethinker,  while 
the  other  faction  set  me  down  for  a  Bigot.*'  In  fact, 
no  politician  ever  laboured  more  to  preserve  the  Balance 
of  Power  in  Europe,  than  he  did  to  correct  any  tempo- 
rary preponderances.  He  was  always  trimmihg  in  the 
nautical,  not  in  the  political,  sense.  Thus  in  his 
"magnanimous  letter,"  as  Hazlitt  called  it,  to  High 
Church  Southey,  he  professed  himself  a  Unitarian. 
With  a  Catholic  he  would  probably  have  called  him- 
self a  Jew ;  as  amongst  Quakers,  by  way  of  a  set-off 
against  their  own  formality,  he  would  indi^ge  in  a  little 
extra  levity.  I  well  remember  his  chuckling  at  having 
spirited  on  his  correspondent,  Bernard  Barton,  to  com- 
mit some  little  enormities,  such  as  addressing  him  as 
C.  Lamb,  Esquire. 

We  must  not  go  much  farther  in  extract,  though 
sorely  tempted,  as  every  good-natured  person  must  be, 
on  the  instant,  to  share  with  others  the  good  things  he 
is  heartily  enjoying  himself :  so  just  one  more  snatch — 

There  vras  nothing  of  Sir  Oracle  about  Lamb.  On 
the  contrary,  at  sight  of  a  solemn  visage  that  '*  creamed 
and  mantled  like  the  standing. pool,"  he  was  the  first  to 
pitch  a  mischievous  stone  to  disturb  the  duck- weed. 
**  He  was  a  boy-man,"  as  he  truly  said  of  Elia  ;  "  and 
his  manners  lagged  behind  his  years."  He  liked  to 
herd  with  people  younger  than  himself.  Perhaps,  in 
his  fine  generalizing  way,  he  thought  that,  in  relation  to 
Eternity,  we  are  aU  contemporaries.  However,  without 
reckoning  birthdays,  it  was  always  "  Hail  fellow,  well 
met !  "  and  although  he  was  my  elder  by  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  he  never  made  me  feel,  in  our  excursions,  that 
I  was  "  taking  a  walk  with  the  schoolmaster."  I  re- 
member, in  one  of  our  strolls,  being  called  to  account, 
very  pompously,  by  Uie  proprietor  of  an  Enfield  Villa, 
who  asserted  that  my  dog  Dasb>  who  never  hunted  any 


thing  in  his  dog-days,  had  chased  the  sheep ;  where- 
upon, Elia  taking  the  dog's  part,  said  very  empluktkally, 
*<  Hunt  Lambs^  sir  I  Why,  he  has  never  hunted  ne !  '* 
But  he  was  always  ready  for  fun,  intelleetoal  or  prac- 
tical— now  helping  to  pelt  D  *****,  a  modem  Dennis, 
with  puns  ;  and  then  to  persnade  his  sister,  God  bless 
her  !  by  a  tox  et  preterea  mikiiy  that  she  was  deaf  as  an 
adder.  In  the  same  spirit,  being  requested  by  a  young 
schoolmaster  to  take  charge  of  his  flock  for  a  day, 
**  during  the  unavoidable  ^sence  of  the  Principal,"  be 
willingly  undertook  the  charge,  but  made  no  other  use 
of  his  *'  brief  authority  "  than  to  give  the  boys  a  whole 

holiday How  many  of  sneh  pleasant 

reminiscenoes  revive  in  my  memory,  whilst  thinking  of 
him,  like  secret  writing  brought  out  by  the  kii^y 
warmth  of  tlje  flre.  But  they  must  be  deferred  to  leave 
me  time  and  space  for  other  attributes  —  for  example, 
his  charity,  in  its  widest  sense,  the  moderation  is 
judgment  which,  as  Miller  says,  is  *^  the  Silken  Strisf 
running  through  the  Pearl  Chain  of  all  Virtues.*'  If 
he  was  intolerant  of  any  thing  it  was  of  Intoleianee. 
He  would  have  been  (if  the  foundation  had  existed,  save 
in  the  fiction  of  Rabelais)  of  the  Utopian  order  of  Thele- 
mites,  where  each  man  under  scriptural  warrant  did 
what  seemed  good  in  his  own  eyes.  He  hated  evil- 
speaking,  carping,  and  petty  scandal.  On  one  oocaaios, 
having  slipped  out  an  anecdote,  to  the  discredit  of  a 
literary  man,  during  a  very  confidential  coavenatieB, 
the  next  moment,  with  an  expression  of  remorse,  for 
having  impaired  even  my  opinion  of  the  party,  he  bound 
me  solemnly  to  bury  the  story  in  my  own  bosom.  In 
another  case  he  characteristically  rebuked  the  back- 
biting spirit  of  a  censorious  neighbour.  Some  Mr& 
Candour  telling  him,  in  expectation  of  an  ill-natored 

comment,  that  Miss ,  the  teacher  at  the  Ladie»' 

School,  had  married  a  publican  ;  "  Has  she  so  t"  said 
Lamb,  '^  then  I'll  have  my  beer  there  !" 

As  to  his  liberality,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  be  passed 
(says  Lamb  of  Elia)  with  some  people,  through  having 
a  settled  but  moderate  income,  for  a  gieat  miser.  And 
in  truth  he  knew  the  value  of  money,  its  power,  itd 
usefulness.  One  January  night  he  told  me  with  great 
glee,  that  at  the  end  of  the  late  year  he  had  been  able 
to  lay  by  —  and  thence  proceeded  to  read  me  a  serio- 
comic lecture  on  the  text  of, "  Keep  yonr  hand  oat  of 
your  Pocket."  The  truth  is.  Lamb,  like  Shakspeare, 
in  the  universality  of  his  sympathies,  could  feel,  pn> 
tempore,  what  belonged  to  the  character  of  a  Griped. 
The  reader  will  remember  his  capital  note  in  the  **  Dra- 
matic Specimens,"  on  "  the  decline  of  Misers,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Platonic  nature  of  an  affisetion  for 
Money,"  since  Money  was  represented  *  by '^/ioiMrf'' 
instead  of  substantial  coin,  the  good  old  solid  sonoioos 
dollars  and  doubloons  and  pieces  of  eight,  that  might 
be  handled,  and  hugged,  and  rattled,  and  perhaps 
kissed.  But  to  this  passion  for  hoarding  he  one  day 
attributed  a  new  origin.  **  A  Miser,"  he  said,  *  is 
sometimes  a  grand  personification  of  Fear.  He  has  a 
fine  horror  of  Poverty.  And  he  is  not  content  to  keep 
Want  from  the  door,  or  at  arm's  length ;  but  he  places 
it,  by  heaping  wealUi  upon  wealth,  at  a  subUme  dis- 
tance !**  Such  was  his  theory:  now  for  his  practice. 
Amongst  his  other  guests  you  ooeasionally  saw  an 
elderly  lady,  formal,  fair,  and  flaxen-wiggedy  lookioc 
remarkably  like  an  animated  wax  doll, —  and  she  dtii 
visit  some  friends,  or  relations,  at  a  toyshop  near  St. 
Dunstan's.  When  she  spoke,  it  was  as  if  by  an  aiti- 
ficial  apparatus,  through  some  defect  in  her  palate,  and 
she  had  a  slight  limp  and  a  twist  in  her  figure,  occasiened 
— what  would  Hannah  More  have  said  I  — by  naniag 
down  Greenwich  Hill !  This  antiquated  personage  had 
been  Lamb's  schoolmistress  ;  and  on  this  retrospective 
consideration,  though  she  could  hardly  have  taught  him 
more  than  to  read  his  native  tongue,  he  allowed  her,  ia 
her  decline,  a  yearly  sum,  equal  to  —  what  shall  I  say ! 
—  to  the  stipend  which  some  persbna  of  fortune  deem 
sufficient  for  the  active  services  of  an  all-aeconplished 
gentlewoman  in  the  education  of  their  ehildiea : — say, 
tiiirty  pounds  per  annum  1 

Such  was  ChaHes  Lamb.    To  som  op  hia  chvacter^ 
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on  his  own  principle  of  antagonizing,  he  was,  in  his 
TiewB  of  hnman  nature,  the  opposite  of  Crabbe ;  in 
Criiioism,  of  Gifford  ;  in  Poetry,  of  Lord  Byron  ;  in 
Prose,  of  the  last  neyr  Novelist ;  in  Philosophy,  of 
Kant ;  and  in  Religion,  of  Sir  Andrew  Agnew. 

The  Po€nu  of  Alfred  B.  Street;  complete  edition,  with 
ih>ntispiece  and  yignette.  New  York  :  Clark  & 
Austin. 

The  name  of  Alfred  Street  as  a  poet,  both  of  great 
promise  and  fair  fulfilment,  is  known  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  ;  and  here  we  haTe  a  complete  edition  of 
his  poems,  presented  in  a  guise  which  is  highly  credit- 
able to  the  typographic  art  in  the  United  States,  and 
which  may  fairly  hold  up  its  head  with  the  most  elegant 
of  the  contemporary  productions  of  the  British  press.  We 
like  Mr.  Street  for  his  nationality  ;  for  it  is  not  the 
soul-narrowing  prejudice  of  yulgar  Yankeeism,  but  a 
generous  impulsive  feeling,  anezpansiye  and  enthusiastic 
patriotism,  which  leads  him,  instead  of  following  in  the 
track  of  the  popular  Tersiflers  of  England,  to  choose, 
OT  rather  to  be  led  away  by,  national  themes,  or  such  as 
are  inspired  by  deep  national  sentiment.  His  muse 
expatiates  over  the  magnificent  lake  and  forest  scenery 
of  his  native  country,  in  its  varied  aspects,  during  the 
seasons*  change.  He  finds  poetic  themes  in  Indian  tra- 
ditions, and  the  sylvan  sports  and  rural  pastimes  and 
occupations  of  America ;  he  exults  in  her  early  struggles 
for  freedom,  and  in  the  glorious  prospect  opening  to 
her  of  extended  empire,  founded  in  justice,  and  sus- 
tained by  independence,  loyalty,  order,  and  industry.  It 
is  however  chiefly  as  a  descriptive  poet  that  Mr.  Street 
excels.  He  seldom  affects  passion,  and  rarely  pathos. 
Healthful  and  gentle  sentiments  impart  cheerfulness 
and  glow  to  his  rural  pictures.  Of  these  we  should  be 
happy  to  place  a  select  few  before  our  readers,  though 
their  abundance  occasions  some  embarrassment.  Shall 
it  be  some  river  cascade,  or  magnificent  forest,  with  a  fine 
sonorous  old  Indian  name,  and  an  appropriate  legend  I 
Or  "  Indian  Com,"  whose  praises  now  dwell  on  the 
most  prosaic  lips !  or  "  The  Smithy,"  or  "  The  School- 
house  1"  or,  better  still,  '^  The  Pioneer  Settlement!"  or 
"  The  Settler  1"  The  last  is  comparatively  short,  and 
entirely  American,  recommendations  both. 

THE    SETILBB. 

His  echoing  axe  the  Settler  swung 

Amid  the  sea-like  solitude, 
And  rushing,  thundering,  down  were  flung 

The  Titans  of  the  wood  : 
Loud  shrieked  the  eagle  as  he  dashed 
From  out  his  mossy  nest,  which  crashed 

With  its  supporting  bough. 
And  the  Jiret  tunli^t,  leaning,  Jkuhed 

On  the  wolfs  haunt  below. 

Rnde  was  the  garb  and  strong  the  frame 

Of  him  who  plied  his  ceaseless  toil : 
To  form  that  garb  the  wild- wood  game 

Contributed  their  spoil : 
The  soul  that  warmed  that  frame  disdained 
The  tinsel,  gaud,  and  glare  that  reigned 

Where  men  their  crowds  collect ; 
The  simple  fur,  nntrimmed,  unstained. 

This  forest-tamer  decked. 
The  paths  which  wound  'mid  gorgeous  trees, 

The  streams  whose  bright  lips  kiss'd  their  flowers. 
The  winds  that  swell'd  their  harmonies 

Through  those  sun-hiding  bowers, — 
The  temple  vast,  the  green  arcade. 
The  nestling  vale,  the  grassy  glade, 

Dark  cave,  and  swampy  lair  : 
These  scenes  and  sounds  majestic  made 

Hii  world  and  pleasures  there. 


His  roof  adom*d  a  lovely  spot; 

'Mid  the  black  logs  green  shone  the  grain ; 
And  herbs  and  plants  ti^e  woods  knew  not 

Throve  in  the  sun  and  rain. 
The  smoke-wreath  curling  o'er  the  dell. 
The  low,  the  bleat,  the  tinkling  bell. 

All  made  a  landscape  strange — 
Which  was  the  living  chronicle 

Of  deeds  that  wrought  the  change. 

The  violet  sprung  at  spring's  first  tinge, 

The  rose  of  summer  spread  its  glow. 
The  maize  hung  on  its  autumn  fringe. 

Rude  winter  brought  its  snow  : 
And  still  the  Settler  laboured  there — 
His  shout  and  whistle  woke  the  air. 

As  cheerily  he  plied 
His  garden  spade,  or  drove  his  share 

Along  the  hillock's  side. 

He  mark'd  the  fire-storm's  blazing  flood 

Roaring  and  crackling  on  its  path. 
And  scorching  earth,  and  melting  wood 

Beneath  its  greedy  wrath  : 
He  mark'd  the  rapid  whirlwind  shoot. 
Trampling  the  pine-tree  with  its  foot. 

And  darkening  thick  the  day 
With  streaming  bough  and  sever'd  root 

Hurl'd  whizzing  on  its  way. 

His  gaunt  hound  yell'd,  his  rifle  flash'd, 
The  grim  bear  hush'd  its  savage  growl. 

In  blood  and  foam  the  panther  gnash'd 
Its  fangs  with  dying  howl. 

Humble  the  lot,  yet  his  the  race. 

When  Liberty  sent  forth  her  cry. 
Who  throng'd  in  Conflict's  deadliest  place 

Toflght,tobleed,todie; 
Who  cumber'd  Bunker's  Height  of  red. 
By  Hope  through  weary  years  were  led. 

And  witness'd  Yorkstown's  sun 
Blaze  on  a  Nation's  banner  spread, 

A  Nation's  Freedom  won ! 

The  DruidicfU  Templei  of  the  County  of  Wilts.  By  the 
Rev.  £.  Duke,  M.A.,  F.A.3.,  &c.  &c.  Small  octavo. 
London :  J.  Russell  Smith. 

One  is  glad  to  flnd,  were  it  but  one  clergyman,  at 
leisure  from  sectarian  controversy  and  polemic  discus- 
sion, to  follow  the  curious  and  hermit-like  archffiological 
and  antiquarian  inquiries  which  once  innocently  occu- 
pied the  time  of  so  many  of  the  number.  The  learned 
work  of  Mr.  Duke  will  tend  to  recall  attention  to  a 
neglected  study,  in  which  there  is  much  to  interest 
every  mind.  He  believes  that  Sabatsm,  or  the  worship 
of  the  planets,  was  almost  universally  the  flrst  stage  in 
religious  progress.  The  stone  temples  found  in  all 
places  of  the  world,  among  Goths  and  Celts  alike,  he 
believes  to  be  temples  of  the  sun ;  for  they  are  always 
without  a  roof,  and  correspond,  in  the  outline,  with  the 
sun's  disc.  From  them  the  ancient  idolaters  could  view 
the  open  sky,  the  sun  by  day,  and  the  planets  by  night, 
which  they  hailed  with  pasans  of  joy,  and  regarded  as 
their  tutelary  deities.    "  How  well,"  says  Mr.  Duke — 

Can  I  image  to  myself  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the 
surrounding  villages  at  stated  seasons  issuing  forth  from 
their  fragile  huts,  wending  their  way  to  the  Temple  of 
the  Sun,  and  there  lifting  up  their  hands  and  eyes  in 
useless  supplication  to  him,  whom  they  could  see ;  by 
whose  aid  they  supposed  themselves  to  be  openly  as- 
sisted ;  there  raising  their  voices  with  the  ardent,  but 
vain  imagination,  that  he  whom  they  saw  through  their 
roofless  temple  in  the  sky  above,  could  hear,  and  would 
duly  attend  to  their  clamorous  request  1  In  concluding 
these  brief  ^nd  imperfect  remarki  on  the  origin  and 
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progress  of  idolatry,  I  know  not  that  I  ean  take  a  fitter 
oocasion  for  laying  before  my  readers  the  foil  scope  of 
the  hypothesis  which  will  be  attempted  to  be  developed 
in  this  work. 

My  hypothesis  then  is  as  follows  :  that  oar  ingenious 
ancestors  portrayed  on  the  Wiltshire  Downs,  a  Plane- 
taria m  or  stationary  Orrery,  if  this  anachronism  may 
be  allowed  me,  located  on  a  meridianal  line,  extending 
north  and  soath,  the  length  of  sixteen  miles ;  that  the 
planetary  temples  thus  located,  seven  in  number,  will, 
if  put  into  motion,  be  supposed  to  revolve  around  Sil- 
bury  Hill  as  the  centre  of  this  grand  astronomical 
scheme ;  that  thus  Saturn,  the  extreme  planet  to  the 
south,  would  in  his  orbit  describe  a  circle  with  a  diameter 
of  thirty-two  miles ;  that  four  of  these  planetary  temples 
were  constructed  of  stone,  those  of  Yenas,  the  Sun,  the 
Moon,  and  Saturn ;  and  the  remaining  three  of  earth, 
those  of  Mercury,  Mars,  and  Jupiter,  resembling  the 
"  Hill  Altars  "  of  Holy  Scripture  ;  that  the  moon  is  re- 
presented as  the  satellite  of  the  Qon,  and,  passing  round 
him  in  an  epicycle,  is  thus  supposed  to  make  her  monthly 
revolution,  while  the  San  himself  pursues  his  annusd 
course  in  the  first  and  nearest  concentric  obit,  and  is 
thus  successively  surrounded  by  those  also  of  the  planets 
Venus,  Mercury,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Satam ;  that  these 
planetary  temples  were  all  loeated  at  due  distances 
from  each  other ;  that  the  relative  proportions  of  those 
distances  correspond  with  those  of  the  present  received 
system ;  and  that,  in  three  instances,  the  sites  of  these 
temples  bear  in  their  names  at  this  day  plain  and  in- 
dubitable record  of  their  primitive  dedication.  Now, 
further,  as  to  the  four  temples  constructed  of  stone,  I 
shall  be  able  to  show  that  they  consisted  of  a  certain 
definite  number  of  stones,  and  by  an  analysis  of  their 
details  I  shall  show,  that  these  details  are  resolvable 
into  every  known  astronomical  cycle  of  antiquity; 
whilst  the  other  appendages  attached  to,  but  not  form- 
ing component  parts  of  three  of  such  temples,  are 
resolvable  only  into  numerical  cycles  ;  and  that  these 
planetary  temples  taken  synthetically,  and  as  a  whole, 
were  intended  to  represent  the  magnus  annus,  the  great 
year  of  Plato,  the  cycle  of  cycles,  (well  known  before 
the  days  of  Plato,  but  he,  beiug  esteemed  the  Solomon 
of  his  age,  this  most  celebrated  of  all  cycles  took  its 
name  from  him,)  when  the  planets,  some  revolving 
faster,  some  slower  in  their  several  courses,  would 
all  simultaneously  arrive  at  the  several  points  from 
whence  they  originally  started,  and  that  then  the  old 
world  would  end,  and  a  new  world  spring  into  being. 

Such  was,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  grand  astrono- 
mical scheme  that  was  originally  portrayed  on  the  face 
of  this  most  interesting  of  all  counties,  the  county  of 
Wilts,  to  develop  which  at  large  is  the  task  I  have  set 
myself,  and  now  propose  to  enter  on. 

This  may  look  fanciftil,  though  it  is,  in  reality,  as 
probable  an  hypothesis  as  several  that  we  have  seen 
broached  on  the  puzzling  subject  of  ancient  temples  and 
Round  Towers,  by  both  English  and  Irish  antiquaries. 
A  sketch  of  the  origin  and  extent  of  Druidism  closes 
with  the  following  remarks  on  a  power  which  advancing 
eivilization  has  curtailed  if  not  annihilated — the  power, 
the  truly  beneficial  power  of  the  priesthood  in  rude 
ages  and  among  barbarous  tribes. 

The  Drnidioal  temples  of  Wilts,  the  Pyramids  of 
Egypt,  and  the  caves  of  Elora  in  Asia,  were  probably 
contemporary  works,  or  nearly  so.  The  temples  were 
planned  and  oonstructed  under  the  able  superintendence 
of  the  British  Druids,  the  mighty  Pyramids  owe  their 
origin  and  scientific  formation  to  the  Egyptian  priest- 
hood, and  the  caves  of  Elora  were  fashioned,  without  a 
doubt,  under  the  saperintendenoe  of  the  early  Brachmans 
of  India. 

In  these  mighty  works  I  do  not  imagine  that  reconrae 
was  had  so  much  to  the  powers  of  machinery  as^in  these 
latter  days,  we  may  suppose. 

In  these  several  oases  the  philosophio  priesthood 
fbud  tlie  maater-mUd  to  plan,  to  rear,  and  to  eon* 


stmct;  whilst  the  vast,  the  willing,  and  obe^eot  mnlti- 
tnde  found  the  requisite  powers  to  put  duly  those  plans 
into  execution,  for  Union  it  Power. 

Now  the  printing-press,  and  the  steam-engine  have 
in  this  respect  superseded  the  priesthood. 
The  Water  Cure  ta  Chronic  DUecue^  and  ExpoeUion  of 
the  CaueeSf  Progrese^  and   Terminaiions  of  rarlous 
Chronic  Dieeatee  of  the   IHgeetive    Organs,    Lmngt, 
Nerve$y  Litnbt,  and  Skin;  and  of  their  Trtatwtnt  by 
Water,  and  other  Hygienic  tnexiHs,    By  James  Manby 
Gully,  M.D.,  &c.  &c.     London :  Chnrchill. 
Dr.  Gully,  like  ourselves,  thinks  there  have  been  far 
too  many  treatises  on  the  water  cure;  and,  further,  that 
they  are  all  chargeable  with  exaggeration  or  overstate- 
ment, excepting,  as  he  thinks,  the  work  on  Hydropathy 
of  Dr.  E.  Johnson,  which  really  explains  how  the  wat«r 
cure  operates  on  the  chemistry  of  the  living  body.    Of 
course  his  own  elaborate  work  is  to  supplement  what 
was  wanting  in  Dr.  K  Johnson's ;  or  rather,  to  form  in 
itself  a  complete  system.    Dr.  Gully  does  not,  by  any 
means,  approve  of  all  the  doctrines  and  practices  of 
Grafenberg  and  its  disciples ;  and  he  seems  to  employ 
tepid  or  warm  water  as  freely  as  the  simple  element. 
Hot  fomentations  are  as  often  had  recourse  to  as  the  wet 
sheet.    And  farther.  Dr.  Gully  does  not  regard  any  mode 
of  the  water  cure  as  infallible  in  itself.    On  this  impor- 
tant head  he  says,  "  Let  no  one  attempt  the  systematic 
water  cure  who  is  unwilling  or  unable  to  rid  himself, 
for  the  time  being,  of  business  and  its  botherations.    .  . 
.    .    .    Neither,  when  grief  is  doing  its  sad  work,  is 
there  any  prospect  of  improvement  in  the  water  cure." 
Love  is  also  a  great  enemy  to  the  patient's  good  pro- 
gress; and  so  are  large  towns,  with  their  smoke,  bustlif, 
and  dissipation.     Patients  always  fall  off*  when  they 
leave  Malvern  for  London,  even  for  a  few  days. 

Practitioners  of  all  schools,  and  invalids  of  every 
temperament,  will,  we  presume,  subscribe  to  the  sound- 
ness of  what  we  quote  from  Dr.  Gully,  on  the  negatxrt 
means  of  the  water  cure ;  these  negative  means,  as  many 
will  fancy,  being  in  reality  the  potitite  means. 

Natnre,  entirely  freed  from  the  unwholeaone  opera- 
tion of  diet,  drugs,  mental  cares,  &c.  would  certainly  be 
left  in  the  best  possible  position  for  re-assumiog  her 
healthy  actions,  and  in  very  many  slighter  instances  she 
would  do  so.  I  constantly  have  patients  applying  to 
me,  to  whom  I  say,  ^  You  would  recover  by  retiring  to 
a  farm-house,  having  eare  of  your  diet,  rising  early, 
taking  appropriate  exercise,  breathing  abundant  pore 
air,  &c. ;  and  this  would  require  to  be  continued  for 
eighteen  or  twenty-four  months.  What  the  water 
treatment  can  do  for  yon  is  to  curtail  that  period  by 
one-half  or  two- thirds."  And  so  it  is  in  these  slighter 
cases  ;  withdraw  irritations  and  bring  neglected  organs 
into  more  active  play,  and  you  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
those  that  are  overworked  and  morbid.  Good  food 
applied  to  the  stomach  helps  to  make  good  blood  ;  pare 
air  abundantly  applied  to  the  lungs  helps  to  perfect  that 
blood ;  the  same  air  appUed  to  the  skin  draws  that 
blood  towards  the  outer  surface,  thereby  relieving  the 
inner  visceral  surface  ;  exercise  and  early  rising  pro- 
mote the  circulation  and  waste  of  that  blood,  thereby 
ridding  the  frame  of  a  diseased  finid,  at  the  same  tiae 
that  better  digestion  is  forming  a  better  fluid,  which  at 
length  brings  about  healthy  nutrition  :  snch  is  the  pro- 
cess by  which  retirement  and  country  life  renew  the 
jaded  and  chronically-diseased  fhime. 

Now  the  appliances  of  the  water  cure  operate  in  a 
precisely  similar  manner,  but  much  more  energeticallv, 
and  therefore  more  speedily. 

We  shoald  have  liked  to  cite  the  very  seaeible  re- 
marks on  the  advantage  of  rvBoaaoDf  had  hftlit^  whseh 
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is  necessitated  by  rabmitting  to  tbe  water  ottre.  What 
follows  may  be  practised  withont  going  so  for  as  either 
to  Grafenberg  or  Malyem,  and  is,  we  yenture  to  think^ 
half  the  batUe. 

Early  rising  shonld  be  practised :  the  snn,  the  air, 
the  exercise,  and  the  water-drinking  are  all  more  bene- 
ficial then,  than  at  any  other  part  of  the  day.  No  water 
patient  should  be  in  bed  after  6  ▲.«. 

The  longer  the  patient  is  in  bed  before  midnight  the 
better,  due  time  being  allowed  since  the  last  previous 
meal.  Physiological  experiments  countenance  the  old 
saying,  that  **  an  hour's  sleep  before  twelre  o'clock  is 
worth  two  after  it." 

He  should  learn  to  sleep  on  a  hard  bed :  for  excessiTe 
heat  excites  the  nerves  of  the  skin,  and  these  conrey 
the  excitement  to  the  brain,  which  thus  becomes  dreamy 
or  restless.  Six  hour's  sleep  is  enough  for  excitable 
persons:  phlegmatic  and  impassable  persons  require 
seven  or  eight  hours.  If  you  have  had  either  of  these 
quantities,  resist  further  sleep:  the  second  sleep  is 
seldom  refreshing,  and  rather  disturbing  to  the  brain. 

Avoid  hot  rooms,  easy  chairs,  and  lolling  on  sofas :  all 
these  take  ft'om  the  energy  and  the  volition  of  the 
nervous  system 

Avoid  extensive  correspondence  by  letters,  especially 
with  commiserating  friends.  It  so  happens,  that  most 
friends  express  themselves  more  anxious  about  your 
health  than  about  their  own :  pour  faire  wUoir  which 
anxiety,  they  usually  give  you  dismal  pictures  of  your 
condition,  and  add  warnings  about  the  "  dreadful  water 
cure."  Attend  to  the  water  cure,  since  yon  have  under- 
taken it,  and  not  to  your  friends. 

Besides  alcoholic  stimulants,  give  up  the  scarcely  less 
deleterious  stimulus  of  fo6acco,  in  the  shapes  of  tnnfing 
and  <fiiol:tii(7.  Both  tell  injuriously  on  the  nerves  of  the 
stomach  as  well  as  on  the  brain.  In  the  German  water 
core  establishments  the  patients  smoke :  they  also  eat 
saurkrout  and  heavy  pastry :  and,  it  is  said,  they  get 
well.  Be  it  so :  but,  I  repeat,  business-worn  English- 
men are  not  heavy  Germans,  and  covld  not  tafdy  htar 
the  rough  treatment  which  the  indulgence  in  these  hurt- 
ful habits  obliges  in  order  to  overcome  the  malady. 

InTalids,  those  who  like  medical  works,  and  medical 
men  who  like  to  read  every  thing  connected  with  their 
comprehensive  science,  will  all  relish  this  well-stored 
Yolume. 

The  German  Beformation  of  the  Nineteenth  Century;  or, 
a  Sketch  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Present  Position 
of  those  who  have  recently  separated  themselves  from 
the  Church  of  Rome ;  with  a  short  notice  of  the  state 
of  Protestantism  in  Prussia,  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  the 
Prussian  Baltic  Provinces.  By  the  German  Corres- 
pondent of  '*  The  Continental  Echo,**    London:  Snow. 

This  long  bill  of  fare  lets  the  reader  know  what  he 
has  to  expect  here.  The  history  is  much  too  diffuse  for 
ordinary  English  readers;  but  those  who  are  especially 
interested  in  the  progress  of  the  anomalous  religious 
morement  in  Germany,  will  find  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion drawn  into  one  focus.  The  work  is,  in  high-flown 
terms,  dedicated  to  the  ^  Free  Chnrch  of  Scotland." 

Britiih  ContuU  Ahroad;  their  Origin,  Rank,  and 
Privileges,  Duties,  Jurisdiction,  and  Emoluments  ; 
inclnding  the  Laws,  Orders  in  Council,  and  Instruc- 
tions by  which  they  are  governed,  &c.  &c.  By  Robert 
Fynn,  Esq.    London :  Effingham  Wilson. 

This  is  a  book  for  a  class,  now  a  large  one ;  not  a 
useless  one,  certainly,  but  at  the  same  time  not  always 
efficient,  and  at  all  times  expensive.  The  Consular 
Bstablishments  of  China  alone,  in  the  present  year,  are 
estimated  at  £27,912. 


IHacourm  and  Ettayi.    By  J.  H.  Merle  d'Anbigntf, 

D.D.  &o.  &c.;  with  an  Introduction  by  Robert  Baird, 

D J>.    London  and  Glasgow :  Collins. 

Those  who  have  been  interested  in  the  History  of  the 

Reformation,  by  Dr.  d'Anbign^,  will  like  to  see  his 

lectures  and  discourses,  which  are  all  on  popular  topics, 

and,  in  general,  worthy  of  the  anther's  reputation, 

though  some  are  commonplace  enough. 

Progremon  by  Antagonitm;  a  Theory  involving  Con- 
siderations touching  the  present  Position,  Duties,  and 
Destiny  of  Great  Britain.  By  Lord  Lindsay.  Lon- 
don :  Murray. 

This  is  a  very  singular  production,  on  which  its 
anther,  an  imaginative  and  solitary  thinker,  has  bestowed 
so  many  years  of  rumination,  that  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  should  at  last  have  become  a  little  bewildered  in 
the  mazes  he  has  constructed.  His  Theory  we  could 
not  undertake  satisfactorily  or  clearly  to  describe  in 
any  terms  except  his  own  ;  and  for  long  quotations  we 
have  no  space  ;  but  we  may  say,  that  his  benevolent 
spirit  at  least  recommends  his  fanciful  notions  or 
Theory ;  for  all  in  it  tends  to  the  *  Progression,"  and 
the  ultimate  perfection  of  Man ;  to  the  triumph  of  Spirit, 
or  the  race  of  Shem,  over  Sensuality,  or  that  of  Ham. 

The  Ball  I  Lite  On.     By  Emily  Taylor.     London : 

Houlston  &  Stoneman. 

This  is  a  very  nice  and  good  little  book,  affording  in- 
structive entertainment  to  ohildren,  in  a  most  attractive 
manner. 

Bohn*s  Standard  Library  gives  us  the  Second  Volume 
of  Beehnann*8  History  of  I nrentioM,  with  an  admir- 
able likeness  of  James  Watt. 

In  noticing  the  First  volume  of  this  work,  we  pointed 
out  the  useful  additions  required  by  the  progress  of 
science  and  discovery,  which  it  was  receiving  from 
William  Francis,  Esq.  editor  of  the  Chemical  Gazette, 
and  Dr.  Griffiths. 

Lectures  on  the  PUgrimU  Progreu,  and  on  the  Life  and 
Timee  of  John  Bunyan,  By  George  B.  Cbeever, 
D.D.  of  New  York.    Glasgow  and  London:  Collins. 

This  is  a  very  neat,  and  a  marvellously  cheap 
edition  of  an  American  work,  which  is,  we  under- 
stand, very  popular  in  its  native  country ;  and,  as  we 
think,  deservedly  so.  In  Dr.  Cheever,  Bunyan  has 
found  a  penetrative  and  genial  critic;  one  who,  feeling 
with  enthusiasm  the  rare  genius  of  Bunyan,  teaches 
his  readers  to  enjoy  what  he  enables  them  better  to  com- 
prehend; while  those  who  are  already  familiar  with  the 
works  of  Bunyan,  will  be  delighted  to  find  what  they 
must  often  previously  have  felt,  so  well  expressed. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  Literature,  From  the  German 
of  Frederick  Schlegel.  New  edition.  Edinburgh 
and  London,  Blackwood  &  Sons. 

A  very  neat  low-priced  reprint,  of  an  excellent  and 
now  standard  work. 

Camp  and  Barrack  Boom ;  or  the  British  Army  as  it 
is.  By  a  late  Staff  sergeant  of  13th  Light  Infantry. 
London :  Chapman  &  Hall's  Monthly  Series. 

Public  attention  has  of  late  been  attracted  to  the 
condition  of  the  army.  The  adventures  of  the  Staff- 
serjeant  throw  Ughi  upon  this  subject.  The  title,  how- 
ever, assomeft  faUl  nore  than  the  book  bean  ont 
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LeUen  to  mif  Unktu>wn  Ftieiuh,    By  a  Lady.     Small 

octayo.    Pp.  294.    Longman  &  Co. 

These  well-written  and  judicions  letters,  or  lectures, 
are  addressed  to  the  elite  of  the  '*  Women  of  England," 
on  subjects  most  interesting  to  all  of  them,  both  as  re- 
gards this  world  and  the  next.  They  are  in  number 
ten,  treating  respecttyely  of  contentment,  temper,  false- 
hood and  truthfulness,  enyy,  selfishness  and  unselfish- 
ness, economy,  the  cuUiyation  of  the  mind,  and  amuse- 
ments. All  the  writer's  Tiews  are  based  on  religion,  but 
hers  is  not  a  narrow  nor  sectarian  Christianity.  Her 
efforts  are  directed  rather  to  improye  the  character  of 
women  in  their  present  sphere,  than  either  to  eleyate  or 
enlarge  that  sphere.  All  may  be  commonplace;  but  it 
is  the  sensible,  safe  commonplace  which  makes  women 
happy  and  respectable,  "in  the  state  of  life  into  which 
it  has  pleased  God  to  call  them."  The  book  is  there- 
fore in  eyery  respect  a  safe  guide  of  the  kind  that  pru- 
dent husbands  and  fathers  most  approye. 

Heiddberg;  a  Romance.  By  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq., 
author  of  "  The  Smuggler,"  "  Arrah  Niel,"  &c.  &c. 
Three  yolumes.  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 
This  last  production  of  the  romance-spinning-jenny 
of  Mr.  James,  will  not  perhaps  add  much  to  the  literary 
reputation  of  the  author  of  "  Morley  Emstein,"  "  Riche- 
lieu," "The  Smuggler,"  and  fifty  more;  but,  like  all 
the  productions  of  his  indefatigable  mind,  it  will  be 
welcomed  as  pleasant,  readaUe  —  a  negatiye  term  of 
compliment,  of  late  inycntion— and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
instructiye,  because  it  is  (2«mi-historical.  The  scene  opens 
at  Heidelberg,  where  the  Elector  Palatine  then  held  his 
court,  with  the  Electress  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of 
James  I.  of  England,  through  whom  the  present  dynasty 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Britain.  The  priyate  history 
and  adyentures  of  the  hero  and  heroine,  and  other 
personages  of  the  story,  reyoWe  round  this  illustrious 
pair,  then  the  hope  of  the  Protestant  cause.  The 
heroine,  a  charming  creature,  is  attached  to  the  court, 
and  the  hero  follows  the  fortunes  of  the  Elector  and  the 
Electress  in  the  memorable  war  for  Protestant  supre- 
macy and  the  crown  of  Bohemia.  The  first  yolnme  and 
part  of  the  second  sometimes  lag;  but  once  the  war 
is  fairly  begun,  there  is  no  lack  of  interest,  and  the 
subsidiary  history  has  abundance  of  mystery  and  roman- 
tic incident.  Though  the  scene  is  Germany,  Mr.  James 
has  judiciously  made  nearly  all  the  characters  in  whom 
the  reader  feels  interest,  English,  and  the  new  land 
giyes  scope  for  beautiftil  description.  In  reading  the 
romances  of  James,  one  has  always  the  pleasant  assur- 
ance of  listening  to  a  man  who  thoroughly  knows  what 
he  is  speaking  about. 

NEW  POEMS. 
Poena  and  Ballads,    By  John  Parhas,  B.  A.  of  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge.    London  :  William  Smith. 

We  must  beg  attention  to  this  small  collection.     It 
possesses  things  worthy  of  special  notice,  though  unfor- 
tunately we  cannot  just  now  tell  of  them. 
The   Natural'ufs    Poetical   Companiony  with  'Notes, 

selected  by  the  Rey.  Edward  Wilson,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

Second  edition,  with  fifty-seyen  illustrations.    W.  H. 

Prior.    Leeds :  James  Y.  Knight. 

A  yery  pretty  collection  of  yerses,  referring  to  subjects 
of  natural  history;  and,  in  general,  taken  from  the  best 
sources.    The  yolume  will  be  acceptable  to  the  young. 


Waffiide  Flowert:  being  Poems  and  Songs,  by  Alex- 
ander Laing,  Brechin.  Small  octayo.  Edinburgh  : 
Meniies. 

This  is  another  of  those  hundred  and  one,  or  it  may 
be  thousand  and  one,  little  books  of  yerse,  which  haye 
sprung  up  from  the  soil  of  Scotland  since  the  era  of 
Fergusson  and  Bums,  and  which  are  a  growth  almost 
peculiar  to  it.  This  yolume  is  a  pleasing  addition  to 
their  number,  though  in  no  ways  distinguishable  from 
its  numerous  kindred. 

BdOadt  of  the  Eoit,  and  other  Poeme.  By  H.  P.  Lon- 
don :  Longman  &  Co. 

The  Tfta  Hares,  and  othtr  Pieces,  By  Patrick  Knox. 
Dundee :  Chalmers. 

The  principal  poem  is  a  piece  of  moralising  on.  the 
unmanliness  and  cruelty  of  coursing,  and  on  the  bid 
effects  of  the  Game  Laws. 

Laurel  and  Flowers,  Occasional  Verses,  By  M.  £.  J.  S. 
Brighton :  Folthorp.    London :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

We  haye  here  a  collection  of  graceful  and  fluent 
yerses,  the  occasional  compositions  of  an  accompli^ed 
woman,  during  many  years.  The  poems  are  written 
upon  an  endless  yariety  of  subjects,  and  affectionately 
dedicated  to  a  mother. 

Cains  Julius  Ccssar.    A  Poem.    Canto  First.    By  K. 

K.  means  to  publish  a  whole  epic,  we  presume,  if 
this  canto  takes.    We  fear  it  won't  do. 

Poems  partly  of  Rural  Life.  By  William  Barnes, 
author  of  Poems  of  Rural  Life,  in  the  Dorset  dialect. 
London  :  J.  R.  Smith. 

The  Year  of  the  World,  A  philosophical  poem  on 
"  Redemption  fh>m  the  Fall."  By  William  B.  Scott. 
London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.;  Edinburgh  :  Tail. 

This  is  one  of  those  Poems  which  must  be  left  to  the 
''fit  audience  though  few,"  who  can  apprehend  their 
spirit  and  follow  their  purpose.  The  author  is  a  kind  of 
Belieying  Shelley. 

Prize  and  Competition.     Edinburgh,  published  by  the 

Total  Abstinence  Society. 

That "  the  cups  which  cheer  but  not  inebriate,"  rasj, 
like  the  more  potent  flowing  cup,  not  lack  the  accom- 
paniment of  song,  the  Total  Abstinence  Society  offered 
prizes  for  songs,  and  appointed  judges,  who  haye  selected 
from  the  mass  offered.  But  competition  lays  have 
found  a  place  in  their  collection  as  well  as  Prize  Song?. 
The  watery  Inspiration  has  howeyer  as  yet  Ikllen  far 
short  of  that  of  wine  ;  bnt  it  makes  a  fiur  beginning. 


DRAMAS. 

The  Plofter  of  Yarrow,    A  Tragedy,  in  flye  acts.     By 
the  Author  of  the  "  Kentish  Legends." 

Grisdda ;  or,  Love  and  Patience.    A  Play,  in  fiye  act.^. 

By  John  Watkins. 

From  the  dedication  we  learn  that  Douglas  Jerrold 
thinks  fayourably  of  this  drama;  and  from  another 
source  that  Ebenezer  Elliott  thinks  well  or  highly  of  it 
We  therefore  point  it  out  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
The  scene  is  laid  at  the  Court  of  Mercia,  during  the 
Heptarchy.  The  story,  we  need  not  say,  is  the  anaent 
holy  legend  of  the  trial  and  triumph  of  woman's  lore 
and  endurance. 
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The  lall  in  politics  oontinned,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  increased  during  October.  The  affairs  of  Ire- 
land continue  in  a  state  to  excite  more  and  more  anxiety, 
bnt  the  ohaoi  there  indicates  no  tendency  to  assume 
Ibrm.  It  is  in  yain  to  conjecture  :  what  must  be  must. 
If,  in  the  one  brief  coigecture  we  presume  to  offer, 
ire  appear  to  bear  hard  upon  the  Irish  character,  let  it 
be  kept  in  mind  thai  we  merely  state  facts  as  they 
appear  to  ns,  and  do  not  impute  blame.  The  misfor- 
tunes of  Ireland  hare  arisen  from  the  conflict  of  two 
races,  unequally  adyanced  in  civilization:  the  more 
advanced  of  such  was  sufficiently  ahead  of  the  other  to 
bear  it  down,  but  not  to  treat  it  with  forbearance  and 
kindness.  There  have  been  faults  on  both  sides— chiefly 
the  faults  of  circumstances.  They  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered now  as  lessons  of  what  to  aToid,  not  as  sources  of 
irritation. 

The  most  remarkable  featuies  of  these  frequently 
recurring  periods  of  destitution  in  Ireland,  are  the  slight 
transition  by  which  the  population  passes  from  its  ordi- 
nary condition  (**it8  frail  ordinar'*)  to  utter  penury  and 
starration,  and  the  entire  helplessness  eyinced  by  almost 
the  whole  people  under  the  visitation.  The  failure  of 
the  potato  crop  throughout  Scotland  is  as  total  as 
throughout  Ireland,  yet,  except  in  the  Western  High- 
lands and  Islands,  (similarly  circumstanced  with  Ireland, 
except  that  they  are  uncursed  with  religious  feud,) 
destitution  is  neither  felt  nor  feared.  More  than  sixty 
years  ago,  when  Scotland,  in  point  of  industry  and 
resources,  was  much  less  in  adyance  of  Ireland  than 
now,  there  was- a  failure  as  complete  as  that  under 
which  the  land  is  now  groaning.  But  Scotsmen  at 
home,  and  Scotsmen  in  England,  quietly  set  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel ;  and  it  was  only  after  a  pro- 
tracted struggle  that  Parliament  was  applied  to,  and 
then  only  for  leaye  to  tax  themselyes  in  a  peculiar  way, 
to  meet  the  peculiar  emergency.  The  papers  moyed  for 
by  Mr.  Bannermau,  and  printed  by  order  of  the  House 
of  Commons  last  session,  substantiate  this  statement. 
In  Ireland,  the  whining  clamorous  tone  of  the  pro- 
fessional mendicant  was  adopted  from  the  first, 
and  has  been  perseyered  in.  There  is  no  doubt  great 
privation :  bnt  no  attempt  has  been  made  in  Ireland  to 
calculate  its  exact  amount,  and  the  amount  of  their  re- 
Bources.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  indicate  the 
extent  of  assistance  indispensably  required.  Nothing 
but  declamation  and  rhetorical  periods  have  been  fur* 
nished.  The  peasantry  and  their  beneyolent  advocates 
aggravate  each  other's  panics,by  their  impassioned  plead- 
ings. The  peasantry  fueling  that  they  have  a  good  claim 
to  support,  place  no  limits  to  that  claim ;  they  think 
they  may  embrace  the  opportunity  to  ask  as  much  as 
possible.  Wages  higher  in  amount  than  have  been 
earned  by  a  vast  majority  of  them  during  their  lives,  are 
rejected  with  scorn  as  insufficient;  the  public  is  a  pay- 
master supposed  to  have  an  unbounded  credit  on  all 
banks.  The  landlords,  on  their  part,  instead  of  scruti- 
nizing the  applications,  assume  at  once  that  they 
are  greater  than  they  can  meet,  and  in  their  turn  besiege 
Government  with  petitions  for  advances  or  grants.  The 
Government  offer,  to  make  advances  for  strictly  public 
purposes  —  for  works  to  be  completed  within  a  limited 
period,  was  scornfully  rejected.  The  Irish  landlords 
would  be  satisfied  vnth  nothing  short  of  advances  to 
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improve  their  private  estates,  to  commence  draining,  fto 
on  a  scale  so  large  that  it  must  last  for  years,  and  re- 
quire fresh  annual  advances.  In  shorty  peasantry  and 
landlords,  (almost  the  only  classes  in  Ireland,)  have 
combined  to  browbeat  John  Bull  into  putting  them  aU 
on  parish  allowance.  All  Ireland  has  by  the  weak 
yielding  of  ministers  been  placed  in  the  condition  to 
which  England  was  rapidly  verging  before  the  passing  of 
the  new  poor-law.  Every  Irishman  is  from  this  moment 
either  a  pauper  or  a  semi-pauper,  supported  half  by 
work,  half  by  extras  from  the  parish.  We  foresee  the 
splutter  of  indignant  eloquence  with  which  this  state- 
ment will  be  contradicted  :  hot  we  never  did  Ireland 
better  service  than  by  thus  frankly  and  unceremoniously 
telling  Irishmen  of  the  false  position  in  which  they  have 
placed  themselves. 

The  raving  about  the  Spanish  marriages  is  still  kept 
up  by  the  greater  part  of  the  press,  but  will  end  in 
nothing  but  mouthing  articles.  This  said  department 
of  foreign  politics  is  that  in  which  the  views  of  common 
sense,  of  practical  statesmanship,  of  rational  radicalism, 
have  made  least  progress.  In  all  matters  of  home  con- 
cern, the  old  fallacies  of  Whig  and  Tory,  of  the  Inna 
and  Outs,  are  exploded.  Even  Young  England  feels 
the  necessity  of  adapting  its  nostrums  to  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  people.  The  practical  questions,  whether 
trade  flourishes  best  under  artificial  regulations,  or  when 
left  to  follow  its  natural  bias,  —  how  the  security  of 
person  and  property  can  be  best  enforced,  and  at  the 
least  expense,  —  by  what  means  sound  practical  educa- 
tion can  be  bestdisseminated  among  the  people,— how  tta 
the  Government  can  promote  health  by  a  judicious  system 
of  medical  police, —  these,  and  similar  questions,  now 
engross  attention  in  home  politics, to  the  entire  exclusion 
of  the  old  conventional  phrases  that  wont  to  be  bandied 
backwards  and  forwards  between  the  ministerial  and 
opposition  benches,  to  the  admiration  of  a  gaping  and 
pocket-picked  public.  But,  in  foreign  politics,  the  old 
conventionalisms  are  still  current. 

The  function  of  government,  in  regard  to  foreign 
affairs,  is  the  same  as  its  function  in  regard  to  domestic. 
Its  sole  office  is  to  protect  the  citizen  or  subject  in  the 
free  exercise  of  his  lawful  rights,  and  compel  him  to  dis- 
charge his  lawful  duties.  The  merchant,  or  any  other 
person  who  ventures  abroad  for  profit  or  pleasure,  re- 
tains his  claim  for  protection  upon  his  native  government. 
The  merchant,  or  other,  who  remains  at  home,  but  en- 
gages in  negotiations  with  subjects  of  other  govern- 
ments, or  with  subjects  of  his  own  resident  abroad,  must, 
if  they  refuse  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  endeavour  to 
enforce  them  through  the  ministry  of  his  own.  The 
limited  business  of  government,  outside  of  its  own  do- 
minions, is  to  take  care  that  the  persons  and  property  of 
its  subjects  are  safe.  To  this  end  fleets  and  military  sta- 
tions, on  distant  shores,  are  maintained,  in  order  that  the 
police  of  the  high  seas  may  be  maintained,  or  aid  kept 
at  hand  in  the  vicinity  of  barbarous  tribes  who 
respect  not  the  laws  of  civilized  nations.  To  this 
end  consuls  are  maintained  in  great  trading  port^  and 
inland  emporia,  and  diplomatic  envoys  at  seats  of  govern- 
ment. The  business  of  our  admirals  and  commandants 
at  our  military  stations  is  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for 
police  in  regions  of  the  world's  sur&ce  where  there  is 
no  established   government;  to  protect  all  Britons, 
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tnyelliiig  on  their  Uwftil  occasionB  by  sea  or  by  land, 
flrom  aaaanlts  of  pirates  or  robbers  at  all  times ;  from 
assaults  of  national  forces  with  whom  we  may  be  at 
war;  from  aggressions  on  the  part  of  belligerents  when 
we  are  neutrals.  The  business  of  our  consuls  is  to  see 
that  justice  be  neither  denied  nor  nnduly  withheld,  nor 
sold  at  an  extortionate  price  to  British  subjects,  within 
limits  to  which  they  are  appointed;  and  to  promote  the 
business  of  residents  at  home  from  whom  their  rights 
are  withheld.  The  business  of  diplomatic  agents,  (by 
whaterer  name  known,)  at  seats  of  Groyemment,  is  to 
eare  for  the  personal  immunities  of  their  fellow  subjects 
within  the  territories  of  the  Goremment  to  which  they 
are  accredited;  to  negotiate  for  the  reform  of  any  laws 
or  ordinances  militating  against  the  interests  of  their 
country;  to  watch  any  alliances  or  hostilities  which  the 
Goyemment  near  which  they  are,  may  contract  or 
engage  in;  and,  under  the  direction  of  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  to  endeayour  to  giye  affairs  such  a  turn  as 
to  ayert  any  partial  restrictions  upon  our  commerce  that 
might  be  the  result  of  the  one,  or  any  accidental  dangers 
to  the  persons  and  property  of  British  subjects  tiiat 
might  proceed  from  the  other. 

The  Foreign  Secretary  and  all  his  array  of  diplomatic 
and  consular  agents,  with  the  military  seryants  he  can 
call  to  his  aid,  are  appointed  by  the  public,  (through 
the  constitutional  channels,)  to  protect  the  public. 
Their  sole  duty  is  to  protect  British  interests.  Their 
conduct  ought  to  be  guided  by  utilitarian  principles,  the 
same  as  dat  of  the  Home  Department.  But  the 
principles  which  still  regulate  the  Foreign  Depart- 
ment haye  been  inherited  from  a  period  when  ministers 
were  the  seryants  of  kings,  not  of  the  people,  and 
when  the  great  aim  and  object  of  kings  was 
to  increase  their  territories  at  the  expense  of  their  neigh- 
bours. While  the  mass  of  English  society,  contented  with 
what  belongs  to  them,  seek  only  for  protection,  such  as 
we  haye  described,  under  the  auspices  of  our  foreign 
ministers,  they  and  their  dependents  are  projecting  not 
exactly  conquests,  but  the  means  of  making  other  states 
Bubseryient  to  our  ends,  by  m^^yai^^iling  them  as  feuda- 
tories under  our  banner.  The  same  yain  dream  occupies 
the  fancy  of  the  goyemment  of  France ;  and  the  two 
great  nations  whidi  ought  to  be  at  the  head  of  ciyiliza- 
tion,  and  display  most  common  sense  in  their  conduct, 
are  in  momentary  danger  of  being  precipitated  into 
war,  because  the  dreamy  ambitions  of  those  who  admini- 
ster their  goyemments  clash.  In  France,  which  was 
thoroughly  monarchized  from  the  time  of  Henri  IV.  to 
the  time  of  Louis  XVI.  the  people  imbibed  the  spirit  of 
their  goyemment,  and  that  goyemment  was  completely 
organized  upon  principles  of  external  aggression.  Too 
large  a  portion  of  the  community  still  sympathize  with 
this  yain  imagination  of  extemal  aggrandizement ;  and 
there  is  a  hereditary  diplomatic  profession  or  college, 
skilled  in  the  unholy  wiles  of  the  trade.  But  in  Eng- 
land kingly  goyemment  has  been  a  shadow  since  the 
first  great  reyolution  of  1640.  The  mass  of  the  people 
haye  neyer  been  transformed  into  asinine  worshippers  of 
extemal  aggrandizement.  No  ministry  has  eyer  been 
able  to  retain  power  by  its  foreign  policy.  Our  really 
great  men  haye  found  more  laurels  to  be  gained 
in  the  Home  Department.  The  Foreign  has  been  left 
to  the  secondary  characters,  or  to  flashy  statesmen.  This 
has  to  a  certain  extent  impressed  a  more  practical  and 
rational  character  upon  our  general  goyemment.  But 
by  remoying  the  Foreign  Department  from  the  constant 
control  of  public  opinion,  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
subordinate  light  in  which  it  has  been  yiewed,  greater 
licence  has  been  allowed  to  its  occupants.  They  haye 
contracted  foreign  tastes  and  habits ;  invitd  MinervA, 
they  haye  aped  the  diplomatists  of  Austria  and  France. 
Mere  satellitical  dependents  of  the  premier  for  the  time 
being,  they  haye  entered  into  an  unequal  contest  with 
men  who  were  supported  by  the  whole  energies  of 
Goyemment ;  usurping  the  authority  due  to  the  nation 
only.  British  diplomacy,  regarded  at  best  as  a  mere 
ornamental  appendage  of  Goyemmenti  has  been  imi- ' 


tatiye,  —  desultorily  pursued, — the  laughing-stock  of 
Europe. 

Yet  the  office  and  its  dependants  an  strong 
enough,  though  useless  and  often  misdiieyous  them- 
selyes,  to  preyent  the  intrusion  of  praetieal  nea 
acting  upon  rational  principles.  It  is  in  the  Foreign 
Office  as  in  all  other  departments  of  Goyemment.  Iti 
nominal  head  is  appointed  because  his  showy  style  of 
speaking,  or  his  influence  with  a  number  of  consti- 
tuencies or  noble  lords,  makes  him  an  important  &11t  in 
parliament.  He  enters  the  office  without  prerioas  tnin- 
ing,  without  much  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  his 
department ;  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  head  clezks  or 
permanent  secretaries,  whose  comfort  requires  that  the 
old  beaten  routine  of  duty  should  be  adhered  to.  The 
yacancies  in  the  office  are  filled  up  from  time  to  tine  br 
young  men  fr«sh  from  college,  who  haye  no  notion  of  the 
real  business  of  life,  who  are  easily  led  to  beliere  that 
the  trifies  they  see  and  hear  grayely  discussed  are  im- 
portant affairs.  Our  diplomatic  agents  and  consols  are 
appointed  in  consequence  of  bargains  for  parliamentarj 
support.  They  are  poor  lords,  or  cadets  of  good  fam- 
lies,  or  ex-officers  of  the  Spanish  legion,  who  made 
themselyes  seryiceable  at  a  Westminster  election,  or 
members  of  parliament  who  haye  run  themselres  out  at 
elbows  by  keeping  a  French  cook  and  frequenting  helk 
The  minor  appointments  are  bestowed  upon  disrepntalie 
protegees,  to  keep  them  out  of  sight;  the  more  impomot 
upon  men  of  plausible  and  pleasing  manners,  to  keep 
them  in  eight.  But  whateyer  the  character  of  the  a^ 
yidual  or  the  motive  of  his  nomination,  they  are  in  niae- 
teen  cases  out  of  twenty,  men  who  are  glad  to  coyer 
oyer  their  want  of  knowledge  and  inability  by  adoptiii; 
the  conyentional  slang  of  the  office,  and  representing  its 
duties  as  recondite  mysteries  too  subtle  and  profound  for 
yulgar  apprehension.  The  working  men  — the  labo- 
riously idle  —  the  tiers  of  knots  whidi  neyer  hold  --the 
busy  promoters  of  intrigues  which  are  uniformly  froitless, 
— are  upheld  and  panegyrized  by  speakers  in  parliameat 
and  writers  in  the  newspapers  and  reriews,  who,  flat- 
tered by  half  communications  and  compliments  to  their 
abilities,  parrot-like  repeat  Uie  words  and  phrues 
whispered  to  them,  and  fancy  they  are  enacting  the 
parts  of  statesmen. 

Thus  has  been  created,  and  thus  is  upheld,  that 
rankest  of  British  humbugs,  our  Foreign  Department 
If  a  British  subject  is  wronged  or  outraged  in  some 
Foreign  State—- if  the  property  of  British  snbjwts  is 
uigustly  'detained  abroad — if  pirates  scour  the  seas, 
rendering  our  commercial  yoyages  dangerous,  it  is  ool/ 
after  long  and  expensiye  delays  that  redress  is  to  be 
obtained,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  redress  is  soofbt 
in  yain.  No  information  is  receiyed  by  Goyenmeot 
ft^m  our  consuls  respecting  the  statistics  of  foreign  trade 
that  can  be  relied  upon :  the  bourd  of  trade  dare  not 
publish  our  consular  reports  for  fear  of  exposing  the  sjsten 
to  ridicule.  Mr.  Macgregor  must  compile  his  hnlkj 
yolumes  about  tariff!^  from  printed  books  of  trareU, 
or  any  source  but  the  archiyes  of  his  own  office.  Osr 
ambassadors,  our  ehargh  d*afa%re$f  are  far  too  great 
men  to  trouble  themselyes  with  commercial  and  snch 
yulgar  concerns.  They  are  royal  match-makers,  (or 
match-marrers,)  gossips  at  royal  christenings,  n'TaU 
with  foreign  potentates  for  the  honour  of  holding  the 
Egyptian  or  Constantinopolitan  Courts  in  leadio^- 
Btrings.  They  are  neyer  to  be  had  when  their  servicer 
could  be  of  use;  and  they  are  eyer  ready  to  plunge  their 
country  into  yrar,  for  some  dozen  acres  of  rockj  or 
boggy  land  on  the  frontier  of  Maine,  for  the  glory  cf 
protecting  some  robber  horde  in  the  mountains  of  Syria. 
or  for  the  sake  of  marrying  a  Queen  of  Spain  to  a 
Gobnrg  instead  of  an  Orleans. 

The  false  oracle  must  be  broken  up  and  exposed. 
The  conjurors  must  be  made  to  giye  place  to  hon»t 
common-sense  men  of  business.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
American  Reyolution,  the  Franklms  and  Adamses  vrtn 
found  more  than  matches  in  lUl  real  bnsinesa  for  the 
most  rtui  and  experienced  diplomatists  of  JSuop^* 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

She  lies  upon  her  pillow,  pale. 

And  moans  within  her  sleep  : 
Or  wakeneth  with  a  patient  smile 

And  striyeth  not  to  weep.  Proctor. 

Mkanwhile  the  removal  of  Mrs.  Colston  and 
her  daughters  to  their  new  residence,  was  attended 
with  fewer  vexations  than  had  heen  anticipated 
by  any  member  of  the  family.  To  quit  a  laige 
London  house  for  a  small  one,  is  a  mortifying 
thing.  But  to  remove  from  London  to  the  country 
under  any  possible  circumstances,  creates  so  many 
novel  interests  and  ensures  so  many  refreshing  en- 
joyments, as  to  afford  little  leisure  for  regret.  The 
spring  was  opening  so  delidously,  and  the  small 
but  well-planted  gardens  at  Langley  Bank  were 
80  bright  with  lilacs  and  so  peopled  with  nightin- 
gales, that  the  two  girls,  who  had  been  long  weaned 
from  country  pleasures,  could  scarcely  contain  their 
delight.  It  was  such  a  relief  to  escape  from  the 
cross-questioning  of  their  fashionable  circle — from 
the  condolences  of  pretended  friends,  —  from  the 
impotent  advice  of  busy-bodies ! 

But,  above  all,  both  of  them  were  sustained, 
throughout  the  changes  created  by  their  change  of 
fortunes,  by  the  certainty  of  being  unchangeably 
beloved.  The  reverse  of  fortune  they  had  ex- 
perienced, had  stimulated  rather  than  relaxed  the 
courtship  of  those  to  whom,  in  their  brighter  days, 
they  had  been  a  little  too  apt  to  play  the  tyrant ; 
and  both  Sir  Henry  Fletcher  and  Colonel  Larpent 
were  to  come  down  and  visit  them,  the  moment 
they  felt  sufficiently  settled  in  their  new  abode. 

**  Not  that  there  is  the  least  chance  of  Fletcher's 
waiting  for  that,*  whispered  Cissy  to  her  sister, as 
they  were  strolling  together  through  the  shrubberies, 
the  evening  after  their  arrival  in  Hertfordshire. 
**  His  impetuous  temper  will  never  submit  to  wait 
till  he  is  summoned.  We  shall  be  sure  to  have 
him  at  Langley  before  any  thing  is  in  its  place,  or 
^we  have  a  room  ready  to  receive  him.  And  there  is 
really  some  excuse  for  a  person's  hurrying  out  of 
town  in  such  weather.  Summer  has  come  before 
its  time." 

Sophia  replied  by  a  sober  discussion  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  cottage,  and  the  possibility  of  adapt- 
ing the  few  favourite  articles  of  furniture  they 
had  retained,  to  their  present  wants.  But  though 
not  altogether  prepared  to  enlarge  upon  the  lover- 
]ike  impetuosity  of  Colonel  Larpent,  (who  was 
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ten  years  older  than  the  affianced  husband  of 
CeciHa,)  she  felt  convinced  that  many  days  would 
not  elapse  before  he  also  found  hb  way  into  Hert- 
fordshire. A  little  disappointed  that  he  had  not 
accompanied  Sir  Henry  to  Bruton  Street,  to  see 
them  off,  she  attributed  his  absence  to  his  better 
knowledge  of  the  world,  than  his  wild  Irish 
brother-in-law.  Already  a  family  man,  he  knew 
by  experience  the  inconvenience  of  having 
strangers  present  in  the  hurry  of  leaving  town  for 
a  journey ;  above  all,  of  leaving,  as  they  were 
doing,  a  house  they  were  to  see  no  more. 

Still,  as  the  days  passed  on,  and  every  thing 
was  arranged  in  their  cheerful  drawing-room, 
dining-room,  and  study,  as  though  Langley  Bank 
had  known  no  other  inmates  than  its  present  ten- 
ants, flowers  disposed  about  the  house,  and  Rover 
established  on  the  hearth-rug  with  the  most  dogged 
sense  of  proprietorship,  even  Sophia  began  to  think 
that  Colonel  Larpent,  if  he  did  not  come,  might 
at  least  write  to  explain  the  cause  of  his  absence. 

For^Sir  Henr}'-  Fletcher  was  there.  The  joyous 
warm-hearted  Fletcher  was  nearly  as  much  at 
home  there  as  Rover.  He  had  helped  to  move 
the  furniture.  He  had  helped  to  place  the  flowers. 
He  had  even  helped  to  mow  the  lawn.  It  was 
even  he  who  had  found  out  a  comer  in  the  drawing- 
room  for  Mrs.  Colston's  arm-chair  and  work-tablk, 
secure  from  any  influx  of  draughts,  after  all  the 
rest  of  the  party  had  given  up  the  point.  But  for 
him,  they  should  have  disbelieved  the  possibility  of 
their  little  meadow  and  orchard  affording  pasturage 
for  a  couple  of  cows,  in  addition  to  the  pony  which 
was  to  draw  their  mother's  pony-chaise.  But  for 
him,  they  should  never  have  devised  the  partner- 
ship-account with  a  neighbouring  farmer,  for 
facilitating  the  transit  of  their  letters  to  and  from 
the  post. 

Sir  Henry  had,  in  short,  made  himself  not  only 
useful  but  indispensable.  An  Irish  education,  he 
pretended,  had  accustomed  him  to  make  shifts; 
and  he  claimed  to  be  the  best  person  in  the  world 
for  knowing  how  to  do  without  any  thing  and 
every  thing  it  contained,  so  long  as  those  he  loved 
shared  his  deprivations. 

His  cheerful  spirits,  in  short,  converted  every 
inconvenience  into  an  enjoyment ;  and  before  the 
expiration  of  a  week  he  had  so  wrought  upon  the 
affections  of  the  whole  family,  as  to  obtain 
the  old^lady's  intervention  with  Cecilia' to  relent 
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in  his  fayour.  All  was  now  settled.  Before  the 
close  of  the  month,  their  wedding  was  to  be  quietly 
and  privately  solemnized  in  the  parish  church ; 
and  before  the  end  of  the  summer,  Mrs.  Colston 
and  Sophia,  in  spite  of  the  delight  they  were  al- 
T^dy  beginning  to  take  in  the  cottage,  were  to 
join  them  at  Newtown  Fletcher,  to  spend  the 
autumn  months. 

Still  no  Colonel  Larpent !  At  first  his  absence 
and  silence  were  freely  discussed  among  them ; 
Mrs.  Colston  fearing  he  might  be  ill,  —  Sophia, 
that  some  of  the  children  were  indisposed  ;  and  the 
happy  lovers  convinced  that  he  was  busied  in  pre- 
paration for  the  same  felicity  that  awaited  them- 
selves. But  as  the  weeks  passed  on,  they  ceased 
to  talk  of  him,  tried  not  to  look  anxious  when  the 
letter  bag  was  placed  upon  the  table,  and  endea- 
voured to  appear  full  of  faith,  when  Sophia,  in 
adverting  to  her  solitary  evening  walks  with 
Rover,  described  them  as  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  the  London  road. 

But  when  alone  together,  Sir  Henry  and  Cecilia 
aigued  over  the  matter  without  reserve ;  the  latter 
asserting  her  fears  that  her  sister's  dignified  reserve 
had  wounded  the  over-susceptible  nature  of  the 
Colonel ;  the  former,  pshawing  away  all  allusion 
to  Larpent's  sensibility,  and  declaring  him  to  be 
a  oold-blooded  fellow. 

"  He  may  not  have  '  fancied  himself  formally 
invited  by  my  mother.  He  may  perhaps  feel 
affronted,"  pleaded  Cecilia,  who  was  sincerely 
attached  to  her  amiable  and  gentlemanly  brother- 
in-law. 

*'  Afironted  I  hang  him.  Is  this  a  moment  for 
forms  and  ceremonies  ?'*  cried  the  impetuous  Sir 
Henry.  "He  ought  either  to  have  carried  the 
walls  by  assault,  as  I  did ;  or  written  to  explain 
what  kept  him  away.'* 

**  Depend  on  it  he  would  have  done  so,  but  for 
some  accident, — some  unfortunate  misunderstand- 
ing," urged  Cecilia.  "  I  know  him.  I  feel  sure 
of  him.  There  does  not  exbt  a  more  honourable 
or  high-principled  man." 

"  Or  a  colder  hearted," 

**  No,  no  !  Will  you  never  believe  that  people 
feel  as  they  ought^  because  they  are  a  little  less 
wrong-headed  than  yourself  ?  Belie  ve  me,  Laipent 
is  as  truly  attached  to  Sophia  as  a  man  can  be  ; 
and  you  would  do  me  a  real  kindness  and  favour 
by  setting  off  to  London,  to  ascertain  what  has 
befallen  him." 

"  Set  off  to  London !  when  here,  by  your  side, 
my  own  dearest^  I  can  just  as  readily  supply  the 
answer?  The  illness  that  has  befallen  him  is 
simply  the  malady  common  to  his  years,  an  ague- 
fit  of  prudence." 

**  You  mean,  then,  that  I  am  to  prepare  myself 
lor  finding  yoti,  ten  years  hence,  ungrateful  and 
unprincipled  ?  Quite  right  to  shake  your  head  ! 
You  would  do  better  to  hide  your  face.  But  if 
you  expect  me  to  forgive  your  illiberality,  my 
dear  Fletcher,  off  with  you  to  London,  and  do  my 
spiriting  gently." 

Sir  Henry  obeyed,  though  not  very  gently  ;  for 
he  grumbled  sadly  at  going  ;  and  the  day  follow- 
ing his  arrival  ^in  town,  a  hurried  letter  commu- 


nicated the  startling  intelligence  that  Colonel 
Larpent  had  left  town,  that  he  was  supposed  to 
have  even  quitted  England.  His  house  was  let 
for  a  year ;  his  family  removed  into  the  eoonky. 

The  blow  was  borne  by  Sophia  Colston  as  ^e 
was  in  the  habit  of  bearing  every  thing,  with  the 
best  of  sense  and  the  best  of  feeling.  But  Cissy 
was  less  patient ;  and  when  Sir  Henry,  after  two 
days'  absence,  which  he  bemoaned  as  though  it 
were  'two  months,  returned  to  the  cottage,  she 
seemed  disposed  to  resent  upon  him  the  scandalous 
conduct  of  Colonel  Larpent.  In  the  warmth  of 
her  indignation  in  behalf  of  her  ill-used  sister,  she 
could  not  forgive  poor  Fletcher  for  belonging  to 
the  same  sex  as  the  fugitive. 

"  Don't  be  unjust ! "  cried  he.  "  Don't  quarrel 
with  me  for  what  is  no  fault  of  mine ;  or  quarrel 
with  Larpent  for  what  is  only  half  a  fault  of  his. 
Your  sister  broke  off  the  match.  He  obeyed  her 
but  too  implicitly.  What  would  you  have  said  to 
me,  pray,  had  I  resisted  your  orders  to  hurry  off 
to  London,  when  I  wanted  so  much  to  remain 
here?" 

"It  is  cruel  to  laugh  at  me.  The  cases, 
Heaven  knows,  are  not  parallel ;  and  you,  who 
love  Sophia  as  a  sister,  ought  to  feel  as  indignant 
as  I  do." 

"  And  cannot  you  see,  my  darling,  that  I  am 
trying  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  business  ?  Were 
I  to  meet  Larpent  again,  it  would  cost  me  some 
forbearance  to  abstain  from  knocking  him  down. 
But  nothing  should  induce  me  to  exchange  a  word 
with'  him  again.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  (for  how 
can  I  keep  back  any  thing  from  you,  even  thou!;h 
perhaps  I  ought  to  have  my  tongue  burnt  for 
blabbing,)  to  tell  you  the  truth,  dear  Cissy,  I  am 
far  more  disgusted  than  yourself  by  the  CoIonePs 
conduct ;  for  I  find  that,  previous  to  making  up 
his  mind  to  sneak  out  of  the  business,  he  had  an 
interview  with  Boscawen,  in  order  to  ascertain, 
definitively,  whether  the  smallest  chance  existed 
of  your  recovery  of  the  estate." 

"  Enough,  enough !"  cried  Cecilia,  stopping  her 
ears.  "  For  mercy's  sake  never  let  me  hear  his 
name  again !  That  a  woman  so  every  way 
superior  as  Sophia  should  have  squandered  her 
affections  on  so  pitiful  a  creature  I" 

"You  would  have  stopped  your  ears  in  far 
greater  indignation,  my  dear  girl,"  rejoined  Sir 
Henry,  "  had  you  been  present  while  I  was  ciuss- 
questioning  old  Boscawen,  and  giving  him  his 
instructions  about  the  settlements.  Will  you 
believe  tliat  he  persists  in  regretting  the  hastiness 
with  which  Sophia  declined  the  overtures  of  Sir 
Mark?  Concerning  her  preference  for  Larpent, 
he  seems  to  know  nothing;  and,  under  aD  the 
circumstances,  it  was  not  for  me  to  enlighten  his 
mind.  But  he  protests  that,  throughout  his 
negociations  with  the  fellow  at  Hartington, 
nothing  can  have  been  more  gentlemanly,  CbersJ, 
or  respectful  than  his  conduct.  All  Sir  Mark 
now  seems  to  desire  is,  that  you  should  regard  him 
as  a  kinsman,  who  has  done  no  more  than  main- 
tain his  just  rights,  as  any  other  man  would  havF 
done.  And  Boscawen  declares  that  his  pn>posaJs 
for  the  hand  of  Sophia,  were  actuated  quite  as 
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much  by  the  desire  of  compensation  to  some  part 
of  your  father's  family,  as  by  the  ambition  of  a 
man  who,  by  his  peculiar  circumstances,  has  been 
kept  out  of  the  sphere  of  society  to  which  he  is 
entitled,  to  replace  himself  in  it  by  an  union  with 
a  well-lsred,  well-connected,  and  well-conditioned 
wife.'* 

"  You  really  seem  as  if  you  were  pleading  his 
cause,"  murmured  Cecilia. 

"  I  am  repeating  only  the  words  of  old  Boscawen, 
who  appears  to  have  a  sort  of  fatherly  interest  in 
your  affairs,  and  cannot  bear  that  you  should  be 
wholly  ousted  out  of  the  Hartington  property. 
Moreover,  dearest  Cissy,  I  am  just  now  so  mar- 
vellously in  conceit  with  matrimony,  that  I 
cannot  help  saying  I  think  Sophy  would  be 
happier  with  the  power  of  doing  good  on  an 
extended  scale,  than  as  the  repining  single  woman 
in  narrow  circumstances,  into  which  she  must 
subside,  when,  in  the  course  of  nature,  her  mother 
is  removed." 

"  But  since  you  have  promised  that  she  shall 
reside  with  w*/" 

*^  Quite  a  different  thing  from  residing  in  a 
house  of  her  own,  with  half-a-dozen  thousands  a 
year  to  expend  in  making  people  happy.  Children 
of  her  own,  tenants  of  her  own,  poor  of  her  o^ti, 
would  serve  to  develop  the  prodigious  bump  of 
benevolence  with  which  that  excellent  head  of 
hers  seems  to  be  encumbered." 

Cecilia  heaved  a  heavy  sigh.  Now  that  her 
vulgar  cousin  was  out  of  sight,  she  was  almost 
afraid  that  Sir  Han-y's  view  of  the  case  was  just. 

*'  I  am  not  afraid  you  should  attribute  my 
change  of  opinion  to  covetousness  of  the  dowery 
promised  by  the  new  baronet,"  added  Sir  Henry, 
laughing,  "  or  I  should  think  it  right  to  apprize 
you  that,  if  Sophy  became  his  wife  fifty  times 
over,  I  would  accept  nothing  at  his  hands.  We 
have  enough  to  live  and  be  happy  on.  Cissy,  with- 
out pledging  our  independence  to  any  one." 

This  assurance  was  rewarded  with  one  of 
Cecilia's  sweetest  smiles.  But  it  was  a  smile  that 
soon  gave  way  to  a  careful  expression,  when  she 
came  to  reflect  on  the  saddened  years  in  store  for 
her  dear  sister.  She,  too,  began  almost  to  regret 
that  the  nature  of  Sophia's  engagements  to  the 
time-serving  Larpent,  had  been  such  as  to  prevent 
her  giving  even  a  moment's  consideration  to  the 
proposals  of  Sir  Mark  Colston.  Though  his 
exterior  was  unpleasing,  his  conduct  afforded 
evidence  of  the  most  amiable  disposition  :  and  it 
-was  thenceforward  included  in  her  secret  list  of 
grievances  against  the  treacherous  Colonel,  that 
he  had  been  the  means  of  preventing  Sophia  from 
assuming  at  Hartington  Hall  the  place  to  which 
she  was  so  well  entitled,  and  to  which  she  would 
have  rendered  such  ample  justice. 

Though  the  correspondence  of  the  Colstons 
•with  Hartington  Rectory  was  now  modified  by 
the  awkwardness  of  any  allusion  to  Colonel 
Larpent,  Mrs.  Wigs  well,  believing  that  the  en- 
gagement of  her  widowed  son-in-law  had  been 
broken  off  by  mutual  desire,  felt  no  scruple  in 
describing  her  joy  at  being  in  possession  of  her 
grandchildren  for  a  twelvemonth^ to  f:ome;  and 


believing  also  that  nothing  would  afford  greater 
consolation  to  the  two  kind-hearted  girls  than  to 
hear  of  the  prosperity  of  a  spot  they  loved  so  well, 
the  old  lady's  letters  were  filled  with  Accounts  of 
the  improvements  effected  by  Sir  Mark,  and  the 
benefits  he  was  conferring  on  the  village. 

*'  Forgotten  and  superseded  every  where ! " 
faintly  escaped  the  lips  of  poor  Sophia.  But  a 
moment  afterwards,  the  troubled  element  resumed 
its  usual  pure  serenity  ;  and  she  asked  forgiveness 
of  Heaven  if,  in  a  single  bitter  moment,  she  had 
overlooked  the  happiness  of  the  greatest  number, 
in  her  solitary  cares. 

Meanwhile  the  preparations  for  Cecilia's  wedding 
were  nearly  completed.  The  simple  trousseau 
preparing  for  her,  was  already  sent  home  ;  and 
Sophia  could  not  but  feel  that  the  greatest  of  her 
remaining  comforts  was  about  to  be  withdrawn. 
How  should  she  exist  during  so  many  solitary 
hours  at  Langley,  when  her  sister  was  gone  ?  For 
Mrs.  Colston  who,  thanks  to  the  agitations  of  the 
last  year,  had  progressed  ten  in  age  and  infirmities, 
was  now  in  the  habit  of  dozing  away  her  evenings ; 
and  her  poor  daughter  felt  that  her  frame  of  mind 
was  no  longer  such  as  to  render  it  either  pleasant 
or  profitable  to  fall  back  upon  her  own  reflections. 
Miss  Colston  sometimes  thought  she  should  be 
happier  if  officiating  as  governess  to  the  children 
of  Uiat  beloved  Charles  to  whom  she  had  found 
the  cruel  courage  to  refuse  her  hand. 

Of  those  children,  so  long  adopted  as  her  own, 
she  was  perpetually  thinking ;  perpetually  won- 
dering what  they  were  about,  and  dreading  lest 
they  should  be  worried  by  the  over-solicitude  of 
their  grandmother.  They  had  not  proved  ungrate- 
ful. They  had  not  deserted  her.  There  was  no 
reason  that  she  should  withdraw  her  affections  from 
them. 

At  Hartington  Rector}'-,  however,  the  little 
creatures  were  enjoying  themselves  with  a  zest  for 
country  pleasures,  known  only  to  children  whose 
walks  have  been  long  restricted  to  the  dreary, 
sooty,  flowerle^  monotony  of  a  London  square,  or 
the  formal  parade  of  the  parks.  Grandmamma's 
garden  and  grandpapa's  village  had  always  consti* 
tuted  their  Eden;  and  now  that  there  was  no 
prudent  father  at  hand  to  control  the  ramblings 
of  the  nurses,  they  were  perpetually  exploring  the 
green  lanes  of  the  neighbourhood,  or  bringing 
home  garlands  of  wild-flowers  from  Warling-wood, 
Nowhere  were  the  honeysuckles  in  which  they 
delighted,  so  abundant;  and  the  silver  bells  of 
the  lilies  of  the  valley  were  succeeded  by  a  pro- 
fusion of  wild  strawberries,  with  which  it  was  the 
delight  of  the  little  girls  to  fill  their  baskets  for 
the  breakfast-table  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wigswell. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  expeditions  they  made 
acquaintance  with  John  Downing's  niece.  With 
feelings  very  different  from  those  which  directed 
the  steps  of  those  happy  and  innocent  creatures 
along  the  Hams,  and  into  the  entangled  recesses 
of  the  wood,  did  Esther,  day  after  day,  and  as  if 
by  mechanical  impulse,  wander  towards  that  fatal 
haunt ;  fancying,  perhaps,  that  her  prayers  would 
ascend  more  surely  thence  to  (leaven,  than  from 
under  the  m-fated  xoof  of  the  cottage. 
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On  the  very  spot  from  whence  an  evil  eye 
had  watched  the  fatal  encounter  between  her 
cousina,  did  she  love  to  sit, — wan,  weary,  heart- 
broken ;  the  tears  stealing  down  her  face  when- 
ever the  unusual  sweetness  of  the  atmosphere 
reminded  her  that  summer  was  come  again ;  that 
years  of  sorrow  were  waving  their  leaden  wings 
triumphantly  over  her  head ;  and  that  she  was 
farther  than  ever  from  all  hope  of  reunion  with 
him  for  whose  sake  alone  those  years  had  been 
hitherto  endured  without  a  murmur.  Sometimes 
her  quiet  sorrow  burst  forth  into  moans  and 
ejaculations.  The  day  for  patience  was  past. 
The  disappointments  she  had  undergone,  the 
persecutions  by  which  they  had  been  imbittered, 
had  rendered  her  desperate.  If  her  arch-enemy 
of  the  HaU  had  chanced  to  encounter  her  in  that 
lonely  spot,  he  had  twice  as  much  to  fear  from 
the  meeting,  as  the  half-distracted  Esther. 

For  with  him  originated  her  present  despair. 
True  to  his  word,  her  uncle  had  prepared  every 
thing  for  their  departure  for  New  York.  With 
well-contrived  precautions,  all  had  been  pre- 
arranged. A  letter  was  prepared  for  the  good 
pastor,  acquainting  him  that  his  poor  old  clerk, 
desirous  of  having  his  eyes  closed  by  his  surviving 
son,  and  unwilling  to  discompose  his  fortitude  by 
a  solemn  parting  with  his  benefactor  and  friends 
of  half  a  century,  had  preferred  a  furtive  depar- 
ture from  the  village.  To  hb  venerable  comrade, 
Jukes  the  wheelwright,  he  bequeathed  in  this 
letter  his  household  possessions ;  and  having 
collected  in  a  bundle  the  necessaries  for  their 
journey,  and  stowed  away  in  the  poor  old  man's 
pocket-book  all  that  remained  to  him  of  worldly 
pelf,  they  were  literally  in  the  act  of  quitting  the 
cottage,  on  their  way  to  the  London  road  where 
public  conveyances  were  attainable,  when  a  shadow 
darkened  the  threshold,  and  Sir  Mark  Colston 
stood  before  them. 

''You  surely  do  not  suppose,  good  Master 
Downing,"  said  he,  ''that  I  could  think  of 
allowing  you  to  quit  this  place,  to  quit  England, 
without  taking  leave  of  one  so  much  interested  in 
your  fortunes  as  myself?" 

"  My  uncle  is  about  to  accompany  me  home,  to 
visit  my  brothers,"  interposed  Esther  Harman, 
perceiving  that  the  old  man  was  incapable  of 
articulating  a  word. 

"  So  young,  so  fair,  so  false,"  cried  Sir  Mark, 
still  affecting  a  sportive  vein.  "Your  uncle 
knows  better,  my  pretty  Esther,  than  to  offer  a 
visit  to  your  brothers,  who,  I  find,  have  long 
turned  their  backs  on  every  thing  bearing  the 
name  of  Downing.  You  see  I  am  well  informed. 
From  the  moment  I  saw  your  face,  my  sweet 
Hetty,  and  determined  that  you  and  no  other 
should  be  the  Lady  of  Hartington  Hall,  I  made 
it  my  business  to  inquire  chapter  and  verse  of 
the  History  of  the  Downing  and  Harman  families. 
Not  a  syllable  has  escaped  me.  I  know  all.  And 
knowing  aU,  you  will  understand  that,  on  the  eve 
of  the  sailing  of  the  New  York  packet,  I  take 
especial  care  to  prevent  your  risking,  without  my 
knowledge,  so  long  a  voyage.  Night  and  day, 
my  eye  is  upon  this  house^  and  my  hand  extended 


over  its  inmates.  Take  off  your  bonnet,  therefore, 
my  good  girl,  and  replace  your  uncle's  Sunday 
coat  in  the  chest.  No  travelling  for  either  of  you 
at  present!" 

Entreaties, — sprayers, — ^tears, — all  were  unavail- 
ing. 

"  The  hour  you  quit  Hartington,  and  a  day 
before  you  are  able  to  reach  your  destination," 
said  Sir  Mark,  "  the  secret  of  Luke  Downing  will 
be  in  government  keeping.  The  same  ship  that 
takes  you  to  America,  shall  convey  also  the 
denouncement  of  his  guilt.  I  cannot  afford  to 
lose  you  as  neighbours,"  continued  he,  with  a 
grim  smile,  on  hearing  muttered  curses  escape  the 
lips  of  the  helpless  old  man.  *'The  parish  of 
Hartington  must  not  be  deprived  of  its  active  and 
excellent  clerk ;  and  still  less  can  I  bear  to  give 
up  the  hope  of  some  day  or  other  overcoming  the 
repugnance  of  a  girl,  whom  I  can  forgive  for 
fancying  herself  too  pretty  for  a  hard-favoure<l 
cross-grained  fellow  like  myself.  Don't  turn 
away  so  pettishly,  Esther  \  You  shall  be  my  wife 
yet ;  or  Luke  Donovan's  neck  will  pay  for  your 
coy  perversity." 

Esther  Harman,  even  amid  her  tears,  felt  almost 
thankful  for  the  brutality  of  his  courtship  ;  since, 
without  reference  to  her  uncle  or  cousin,  it  justi- 
fied the  hatred  with  which  she  was  beginning  t*) 
regard  him.  But  when,  hour  after  hour,  and  day 
after  day,  these  threats  and  these  sarcasms  were 
renewed,  her  spirits  sank  under  the  ordeal,  htie 
grew  peevish,  nervous,  and  hysterical.  Her  poor 
old  uncle  was  too  thoroughly  miserable  to  admit 
of  her  leaving  him  alone  to  his  misfortunes ;  or 
she  would  have  quitted  the  village  to  seek  service 
elsewhere.  And  Sir  Mark,  feeling  his  advauti^, 
pursued  it  with  unmanly  cruelty. 

It  was  the  first  object  of  his  heart  to  obtain  her 
for  a  wife.  By  a  marriage  with  Miss  Colston,  he 
had  hoped  to  possess  himself  legitimately  of  the 
family  estate.  But  this  being  impossible,  he 
trusted  by  allying  himself  with  John  Downing';, 
niece  to  secure  the  old  man's  secrecy  and  conni- 
vance. In  either  case,  hisr  matrimonial  views 
were  instigated  by  interested  motives.  But  he 
was  far  from  insensible  to  the  youth  and  personal 
attraction  of  Esther  Harman,  and  moreover 
fancied  that,  by  selecting  a  wife  from  lier  class  of 
life,  he  was  not  only  securing  popularity  in  the 
village,  but  inflicting  a  deadly  mortification  on  the 
proud  cousin  by  whom  his  suit  had  been  so 
insolently  rejected. 

Every  day,  therefore,  increased  his  impetuodty 
as  a  suitor.  Presents  from  the  Hall  were  con- 
stantly'despatched  to  the  humble  homestead  of  the 
clerk ;  and  though  flowers  and  fruit,  and  fish  and 
fowl,  were  as  constantly  returned,  there  was  no 
possibility  of  evading  the  visits  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  who  came  with  the  most  honourable  inten- 
tions, and  liberal  proposals. 

His  visits  became  longer  and  longer,  and  his 
wooing  more  and  more  fervent;  not  alone  be- 
cause every  hour  spent  in  her  company  served  to 
demonstrate  the  excellent  qualities  and  personal 
charms  of  the  young  ^rl  who  had  made  so  deep 
an  impression  on  his  rugged  heart^;  but  because 
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he  fancied,  from  the  sullenness  of  reaignation  to 
which  she  was  gradually  giving  way,  that  her 
mind  was  more  disposed  to  compliance. 

Iir  ^flsihle  for  him  to  surmise  that,  on  the 
contra.^ ,  her  altered  manner  arose  from  haying 
unburdened  her  feelings  to  her  cousin.  She  had 
written  to  Laurence  Donovan.  She  had  told  him 
all ; — all  her  struggles, — all  her  sufferings, — all 
her  despair ;-— obscurely  hinting  at  the  precautions 
by  which  she  had  made  all  safe  at  Warling-wood  ; 
and  dwelling  impressively  on  her  hopes  that  he 
would  devise  some  means  of  rescuing  them  from 
the  tyranny  which  was  rendering  his  father's  last 
years  on  earth,  a  state  of  penance  and  torment. 

After  her  letter  was  despatched,  she  felt  easier. 
With  a  woman's  implicit  confidence  in  the  omni- 
potence of  the  object  of  her  love,  Esther  fancied 
that  it  needed  only  to  appeal  to  the  judgment  of 
Luke,  to  obtain  redress.  He  would  devise  means 
of  freeing  them  from  these  terrible  thraldoms.  She 
had  not  even  hesitated  to  advert  to  the  assiduities 
of  which  she  was  the  object ;  convinced  that,  if 
he  still  loved  her,  jealousy  would  supply  the 
expedients  which  even  his  sense  of  filial  duty 
might  perhaps  fail  to  suggest. 

Tormented,  however,  as  she  was,  suffering  as 
she  was,  hopeless  as  she  was,  nothing  would  have 
induced  poor  Esther  to  pour  out  her  feelings  upon 
paper,  could  she  have  conceived  half  the  anguish 
that  simple  narrative  was  fated  to  excite  in  the 
soul  of  the  banished  man.  Too  well  aware  of  the 
peril  and  helplessness  of  his  own  position,  what 
was  to  become  of  those  dear  ones  who  were  writh- 
ing in  the  grasp  of  his  enemy  ;  what — wh<U  was 
to  become  of  them  ?  In  reply  to  the  letter  he  had 
addressed  to  Sir  Mark  Colston,  concerning  the 
terms  exacted  from  him,  he  had  received  an 
inexplicit  intimation  that  his  secret  was  safe,  so 
long  as  he  induced  his  father  to  exercise  the  same 
custody  over  some  mystery  equally  momentous, 
which  was  deposited  in  his  keeping.  But  how 
was  poor  Luke  to  exact  this  of  the  good  old  man  ; 
ignorant  as  he  was  to  what  extent  the  concession 
might  compromise  his  character  and  safety?  In 
his  correspondence  with  the  terrible  man  by  whom 
he  was  menaced,  the  ill-fated  exile  felt  as  if  fight- 
ing a  deadly  duel  in  the  dark.  A  word  more  or 
less  might  peril  his  life,  —  a  word  more  or  less 
might  be  fatal  to  the  happiness  of  those  who  were 
far  dearer. 

Amid  the  arduous  duties  of  the  post  he  was 
now  filling,  these  anxieties  incessantly  recurred ; 
imbittering  the  whole  peace  of  his  life,  and  in- 
validating all  his  efforts.  A  curse  was  upon  him  ! 
It  was  in  vain  he  strove  to  live,  and  labour,  and 
prosper.  The  stigma  once  incurred  was  inefface- 
able. 

One  day,  after  a  sleepless  night,  one  day  when, 
in  a  state  rather  resembling  clairvoyance  than 
reverie,  produced  by  the  reperusal  of  his  English 
letters,  he  had  seemed  to  behold  the  fair  form  of 
Ksther, — ^his  kinswoman, — ^his  cousin, — ^his  child- 
hood's companion, — struggling  in  the  embi*aces  of 
a  ruffian  against  whom  his  poor  old  father  had  no 
longer  strength  to  defend  her, — ^he  determined,  at 
any  risk,  at  any  cost,  to  visit  England  and  defy  I 
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the  worst.  Had  not  Esther  assured  him  that 
every  trace  of  that  dire  event  was,  by  her  prudent 
care,  completely  removed?  And  was  it  likely 
that  the  county  magistracy,  in  spite  of  the  length 
of  its  ears,  would  listen  to  the  unsupported  testi- 
mony of  one  who  had  no  motive  to  adduce  for  the 
silence  by  which  he  had  hitherto  defeated  the  ends 
of  justice  ? 

He  would  hazard  the  trial.  It  appeared 
dastardly  to  resign  to  their  fate  a  feeble  old  man 
and  timid  young  girl,  while  he  was  sunning  him 
securely  in  the  prosperities  of  life.  Having 
obtained  leave  of  absence  from  his  duties,  and 
publicly  announced  the  necessity  of  visiting  his 
friends  in  Europe,  Laurence  Donovan  realized 
a  sufficient  sum  for  the  furtherance  of  his  pro- 
jects, and  embarked  for  his  native  country. 

As  he  set  foot  upon  the  deck  of  the  vessel  that 
was  destined  to  convey  Cssar  and  his  fortunes, 
his  heart  almost  failed  him.  While  still  sur- 
rounded by  a  host  of  leave-taking  friends,  who 
were  loading  him  with  commissions  for  England 
and  offers  of  service  during  his  absence,  a  still 
small  voice  appeared  to  whisper  in  his  ear, — ^^  An 
eye  for  an  eye, — a  tooth  for  a  tooth !  It  b  written, 
that  'mischief  shall  hunt  the  violent  man.' " 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

I  nw  him  beat  the  lui^ei  under  him, 

And  ride  upon  their  backi.    He  trod  the  water, 

Whose  enmity  he  flnng  aside,  and  breasted 

The  surge  most  swollen  that  met  him ;  his  hold  head 

*BoYe  the  contentious  waves  he  kept,  and  oar*d 

Himself  with  his  good  arms  in  lusty  stroke 

To  the  shore,  that  o*er  his  waye-wom  basis  how*d. 

As  stoopinff  to  relieve  him.    It  was  chance 

He  came  slive  to  land. 

No,  no ! — ^He*s  gone ! 

Shakspvrs. 

Winter  was  drawing  on  again.  By  degrees, 
the  children  at  the  rectory  were  forced  to  abandon 
their  ramblings  into  Warling-wood.  The  Hams 
were  too  damp  for  their  little  feet.  But  there 
was  little  to  regret  in  their  favourite  haunt.  The 
last  blackberry  was  gone.  Nothing  that  took  their 
fancy  remained,  save  the  redberries  of  the  orchis, 
upstarting  like  polished  coral  from  among  the  tawny 
fallen  leaves ;  or  the  robins,  with  their  breasts  of 
rival  i*edness  and  gem-like  eyes,  piping  on  the 
naked  boughs.  But  these  they  heard  better  and 
saw  as  well  among  the  hollies  and  Portugal  laurels 
of  their  grandfather's  overgrown  shrubbery. 

In  time,  even  this  home-circuit  became  impos- 
sible to  the  little  creatures.  The  weather  set  in 
with  boisterous  violence.  Considerable  mischief 
was  done  to  the  new  works  of  Sir  Mark  Colston, 
by  a  series  of  gales  almost  amounting  to  a  hurri- 
cane; and  though  the  situation  of  Hartington, 
twenty  miles  from  the  coast,  afforded  no  personal 
interest  in  the  shipping  department,  sad  rumours 
crossed  the  country  of  numerous  wrecks,  attended 
with  loss  of  life. 

The  state  of  the  weather  served  to  prolong,  by 
a  week  or  so,  the  hopes  and  fears  of  Esther 
Harman,  when  the  period  arrived  for  the  return 
of  the  mail  which  she  hoped  would  bring  an 
answer  from  New  York.    But  |at  length  she  was 
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forced  to  give  up  all  expectation.  The  storms 
lulled  again,  the  winds  were  favourable,  and 
still  no  letter !  Nothing  left  for  it  but  to 
look  forward  with  still  more  trembling  anxiety 
to  the  packet  of  the  ensuing  month :  for  at  that 
period,  steam  navigation  had  not  rendered  the 
vast  Atlantic  a  mere  channel.  A  great  gulf 
still  divided  the  two  worlds,  and  long  intervals 
interrupted  the  communication.  At  all  events, 
the  delay  promised  greater  certainty  that  the 
important  letter  would  have  reached  its  destination 
and  been  duly  answered. 

Little  enough  was  there  at  Hartington  to  dis- 
tract poor  Esdier*s  attention  from  these  solicitudes. 
Scarcely  one  of  the  old  clerk's  neighbours  but 
had  done  their  best  to  be  hospitable  and  kind  to 
his  niece.  But  her  troubles  were  too  deep-seated 
to  be  accessible  to  such  consolations  ;  and  though, 
in  return  for  their  cordialities,  she  endeavoured  to 
give  her  attention  when  Jukes  the  wheelwright 
and  his  wife,  and  a  few  more,  who,  in  spite  of  all 
Sir  Mark  Colston's  activity  and  beneficence,  had 
never  ceased  to  regret  the  disappointment  of  the 
two  mild,  gracious  young  ladies,  who,  in  the  time 
of  old  Sir  Clement,  had  come  among  them  now 
and  then  like  a  sunshiny  day  in  winter,  to  brighten 
the  t«nor  of  their  dreariness,  tried  to  entertain 
her  w^ith  the  news  they  had  gathered  at  the  par- 
sonage ;  how  their  favourite,  Miss  Cecilia,  was 
now  Lady  Fletcher,  with  a  grand  castle  of  her 
own,  in  which  her  mother  and  sister  were  staying 
with  her  in  Ireland ;  and  how  the  old  nurse  of 
Colonel  Larpent's  beautiful  children,  still  hoped 
and  prayed  tiiat,  some  day  or  other,  the  poor  little 
things  might  be  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  Miss 
Sophia  for  a  mother-in-law.  But  it  was  difficult  to 
bestow  more  than  a  vague  smile  upon  their  gossip. 
To  her  all  this  was  a  matter  of  no  moment.  Her 
heart  was  absorbed  in  a  destiny  thousands  of 
miles  distant  from  Hartington. 

But  that  it  was  so  absorbed,  she  could  scarcely 
have  failed  to  notice  the  change  which  her  firm- 
ness, or  some  other  motive,  had  wrought  in  the 
conduct  of  her  persecutor  at  Hartington  Hall. 
Instead  of  threatening  and  bullying,  as  during 
the  early  part  of  her  visit  to  her  uncle.  Sir  Mark 
Colston  was  becoming  almost  gentle,  almost  sub- 
dued. The  influence  of  her  serenity  was  working 
wonders  on  his  coarse  nature.  Though  seldom 
neglecting  an  opportunity  of  assuring  her  that 
his  desire  was  unabated  to  raise  her  from  her  lowly 
estate  to  the  highest  grade  in  the  country  round, 
he  no  longer  intruded  into  the  cottage  during  the 
absence  of  the  clerk ;  and  by  the  deference  with 
which  he  was  beginning  to  treat  that  fair  young 
girl,  there  was  some  reason  to  infer  that  his  passion 
was  sobering  into  affection,  and  that  his  protesta- 
tions were  sincere. 

For,  though  he  had  ceased  to  importune  her 
with  visits,  he  was  usually  to  be  found  wandering 
about  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cottage.  The 
little  Larpents  scarcely  ever  returned  from  their 
morning  walk,  without  having  to  tell  that  they 
had  met  "the  gentleman  what  belonged  to  the  great 
house,"  in  or  near  Church-lane.  He  appeared  to 
have  deserted  his  own  fine  domain,  and  taken  up 


a  post  of  observation  near  the  Hams.  Morning, 
mid-day,  evening,  he  still  haunted  the  spot.  So 
is  it  ever  with  lovers  ;  to  whom  even  the  atmo- 
sphere breathed  by  the  object  of  their  attachment, 
has  a  charm  of  its  own. 

No  one  molested  him  in  his  beat.  Few  besides 
those  prattling  children  ever  approached  the  cottage 
to  exchange  words  of  greeting  with  **  pretty 
Esther,"  or  beg  for  branches  of  rosemary  to  bum  in 
their  nursery.  The  lad  employed  by  the  post- 
office  to  deliver  the  letters  of  the  village,  came  not 
near  it ;  those  of  John  Downing  being  left  till 
called  for,  (by  way  of  precaution,)  at  the  neigh- 
bouring market-town  of  F .      Even  such  a 

thing  as  a  newspaper  never  crossed  the  threshold. 
At  the  time  the  papers  were  filled  with  accounts 
of  the  famous  Hartington  murder,  John  Downing 
had  conceived  a  horror  of  these  missives  of  intelli- 
gence. Since  that  day,  indeed,  he  had  scarcely 
cast  his  eyes  on  printed  paper,  save  the  one  Tolnrae 
that  gathers  new  grace  from  affliction. 

One  day,  it  was  on  the  eve  of  the  last  Sabbath 
of  the  year,  as  the  poor  old  clerk  was  conferring 
with  his  superior  in  the  vestry,  touching  a  dole 
of  money  and  distribution  of  bread  to  the  poor  of 
the  parish,  which,  by  the  beneficence  of  Sir  Mark 
Calston  had  taken  place  in  the  church  on  Christmas 
day, — "  By  the  bye,  Downing,  I  have  a  letter  for 
you  in  my  pocket,'*  said  Mr.  Wigswell,  "which  came 
by  the  post  this  morning,  enclosed  to  *  the  rector 
of  Hartington,'  with  a  request  that  I  would  inquire 
whether  any  person  of  your  name  resided  in  ray 
parish  ;  and  if  not,  to  return  it  to  a  magistrate 
of  Cornwall,  who  forwards  his  address.  Bat  I 
fancy  the  letter  has  found  its  way  to  the  right 
owner?"  continued  the  rector,  on  seeing  John 
Downing  change  colour  when,  after  adjusting  his 
spectacles,  he  proceeded  to  open  it,  and  glance  over 
its  contents. 

"  It  has,  sir ! "  replied  the  old  man,  faintly. 
And,  hastily  refolding  it,  he  dropped  it  into  his 
pocket,  as  if  for  future  perusal  in  private ;  the 
name  of  Laurence  Donovan  having  met  bis  eye 
in  the  first  few  lines  of  the  letter. 

In  kindness  to  his  emotion,  the  good  rector 
instantly  abbreviated  his  business  of  the  day ; 
and  made  some  pretext  to  quit  the  church,  in 
order  that  the  clerk  might  proceed  to  his  own 
home,  for  the  perusal  of  his  strange  correspon- 
dence. 

When  he  reached  the  cottage,  Esther  was  fortu- 
nately from  home.  He  thought  it  fortunate  at 
least ;  well  knowing  how  seldom  she  quitted  the 
cottage,  unless  on  some  errand  of  benevolenee,  and 
little  surmising  that  she  had  been  intercepted  in 
her  melancholy  ramble  to  Warling^wood,  the 
first  she  had  ventured  for  weeks,  by  the  man  she 
most  detested  upon  earth ;  who,  whenever  be  found 
his  assiduities  ill-received,  never  failed  to  inqutir, 
by  way  of  vengeance,  whether  "  she  were  as  fond 
as  ever  of  digging  for  lily  roots  ta  ri^  angles  igiA 
the  great  alder-tree  of  the  Hams  f  " 

Relieved  by  her  absence,  the  old  man  hastily 
bolted  the  door  of  the  cottage,  drew  his  arm-rhair 
towards  the  casement^  carefully  wiped  his  spec* 
tacles  in  preparation ;  then,  after  onoe  or  twice 
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laying  down  the  letter  upon  his  knee,  as  if  more 
afraid  than  eager  to  master  its  contents,  he  cast 
his  eyes  once  more  upon  that  unknown  hand- 
writing. 

The  signature  was  new  to  him.  But  the  writer 
considerately  commenced  his  communication  with, 
*'  Though  a  personal  stranger  to  you,  I  am  under 
the  necessity  of  addressing  you,  in  discharge  of  a 
duty  distressing  to  me,  and  likely  to  inflict  far 
severer  pain  on  yourself.  As  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  sir,  I  pray  that  God's  grace  may  he  with 
you  when  you  peruse  these  lines,  which  come  to 
acquaint  you  that  your  son,  Laurence  Donovan,  is 
no  more." 

It  was  enough.  John  Downing  neither  shed  a 
tear  nor  moaned  a  moan.  Laying  down  the 
letter  upon  his  knee,  he  closed  his  old  eyes  for  a 
few  minutes,  as  in  the  act  of  mental  devotion. 

Strengthened  hy  that  secret  communing  with 
the  dispenser  of  his  destinies,  he  took  courage  to 
read  on.  It  would  he  some  solace  to  learn  that 
the  son  in  whom  his  soul  delighted  had  died  a 
death  of  peace, — an  honourable  death*  Knowing 
nothing  of  the  warning  despatched  to  him  by 
Esther,  he  believed  him  to  have  departed  this 
life  at  New  York. 

^'  I  can  understand,"  resumed  the  writer  of  the 
letter,  '*  that  the  blow  will  fall  the  heavier  upon 
you  at  a  moment  when  you  were  hourly  expecting 
the  arrival  in  England  of  your  unfortunate  son. 
But  such  was  the  decree  of  the  Almighty,  and 
His  will  be  done ! 
"  The  details  are  as  follows : — 
"  On  the  17th  of  last  month,  during  the  hurri- 
cane which  visited  the  whole  of  the  Western 
coast,  several  vessels  were  lost  off  that  portion 
belonging  to  my  parish.  No  less  than  nine  lives 
were  sacrificed  ;  among  them,  four  persons  be- 
longing to  the  Kestrel  mail-packet  from  New 
York,  in  which  your  son  was  a  passenger.  The 
wreck  of  this  unfortunate  vessel  was  attended  with 
the  most  afflicting  circumstances ;  for  it  occurred 
in  open  day,  under  a  state  of  weather  that  rendered 
assistance  impossible.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  put  out  the  life-boat,  but  without  success.  In 
such  a  sea  as  was  running  against  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  points  of  our  perilous  coast,  no 
boat  could  live ;  and  at  3  p.m.  the  ship  went  to 
pieces.  Two  mariners  saved  themselves  by  floating 
upon  spars.  Another  of  the  crew  was  seen 
making  the  most  courageous  endeavours  to  attain 
the  shore  by  swimming.  But,  alas !  within  half 
a  furlong  of  the  beach,  we  lost  sight  of  him  in 
the  surf;  and  a  bruised  and  bleeding  body  was 
all  that  reached  land. 

**  I  was  present,  sir,  at  this  heart-rending  scene  ; 
and  can  attest  that  no  means  were  left  untried  to 
restore  animation,  though  without  even  a  hope  of 
success.  I  also  ofiiciated  at  the  interment  of  your 
son,  in  my  own  churchyard,  with  all  the  decency 
becoming  his  situation  in  life ;  for  the  body  was 
instantly  recognised  by  one  of  tlie  sailors  whose 
life  was  spared  on  this  sad  occasion,  as  that  of 
Mr.  Laurence  Donovan,  a  respectable  merchant  of 
New  York,  and  passenger  on  board  the  Kestrel. 
**  Guided  by  this  information^  I  despatched  a 


letter  to  the  United  States  by  return  of  mail,  to 
the  address  supplied  me,  to  apprize  the  family  or 
friends  of  the  deceased  of  his  unfortunate  end. 
I  also  advertised  in  The  Times  newspaper  that  a 
trunk  had  been  washed  on  shore,  bearing  his 
name  engraved  on  a  brass  plate ;  and  requested 
any  friends  Mr.  Donovan  might  have  in  England 
to  come  forward  and  claim  it. 

"  The  customary  time  having  expired  without 
notice  being  taken  of  this  advertisement,  it  appeared 
necessary  to  break  open  the  trunk,  for  farther 
information  concerning  the  owner ;  in  order  that, 
in  the  settlement  of  its  annual  accounts,  the 
parish  might  be  reimbursed  for  the  cost  of  a 
funeral  suitable  with  the  fortune  of  a  man  in 
independent  circumstances. 

*'  The  first  thing,  sir,  that  presented  itself  in  a 
letter-case  contained  in  the  trunk,  was  a  paper 
inscribed, '  My  Will ; '  which,  being  broken  open 
yesterday  by  myself,  as  a  county  magistrate,  in 
presence  of  an  attomey-at-law,  proved  to  be 
signed  '  Luke  Downing,  alias  Laurence  Donovan.' 
The  instrument  in  question  purports  to  bequeath 
the  entire  property  of  the  testator  in  the  United 
States,  to  his  father,  John  Downing  of  Hartington, 
in  the  county  of  Sussex,'  with  oUier  legacies  and 
instructions  on  which  I  need  not  now  insist.  But 
I  lose  no  time  in  profiting  by  the  information 
thus  afforded,  to  address  you  for  the  purpose  of 
disclosing  the  severe  family  misfortune  of  which, 
by  some  unaccountable  circumstance,  you  appear 
to  be  still  ignorant. 

^^It  only  remains  for  me  to  add,  that  the  personal 
property  of  your  deceased  son  is  now  in  my 
custody ;  and  will  be  given  up  to  you,  after  the 
usual  forms  for  the  establishment  of  your  right 
and  title  to  the  same.  On  return  of  an  answer  to 
this  letter,  the  Will  shall  be  forwarded  through 
the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Wigswell,  by 
**  Your  obedient  servant, 

"Joseph  TrbmoyulK. 
«  Rector  of  St  Carron's." 

The  old  man  read  through  the  letter  a  second 
time,  from  first  to  last,  before  it  produced  any 
clear  impression  on  his  mind.  Comparatively 
illiterate,  and  having  vegetated  through  life  without 
stirring  farther  from  Hartington  than  once  in  his 
days  to  the  county  town,  he  could  not  readily 
bring  home  to  himself  the  possibility  that  the  son 
he  believed  to  be  alive  and  well  in  Ajnerica,  should 
be  lying  in  English  earth.  There  must  be  some 
mistake.  It  could  not  be  his  Laurence  Donovan. 
It  could  not  be  his  idolized  Luke.  It  could  not  be 
the  child  consigned  to  him  by  his  poor  wife  upon 
her  deathbed,  who  had  died  so  terrible  a  death. 
A  happy  doubt,  but  for  which,  perhaps,  the  shock 
of  that  dire  intelligence  might  have  proved  fatal ; 
for  when  by  degrees  the  reality  and  certitude  of 
his  son's  identity  with  the  shipwrecked  stranger 
dawned  upon  his  mind,  his  faculties  seemed  one 
by  one  to  forsake  him. 

He  sat,  as  if  transfixed  to  stone ;  trying  to  think, 
trying  to  feel ;  but  thought  and  sensibility  escaping 
him  as  the  waters  of  a  stream  through  our  vainly 
clasping  h^ds.      He  could  not  bring  the  past 
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before  him,  he  could  not  bring  the  present,  he 
could  not  bring  the  future,  so  as  to  be  cognizant, 
to  its  full  extent,  of  the  loss  he  had  undergone. 
By  degrees,  the  passion  of  his  grief  became  as  that 
of  the  distracted  Lear.  Terrible  smiles  convulsed 
his  rough  features,  as,  like  the  persecuted  king, 
he  exclaimed,  '^  0  fool !  I  shall  go  mad." 

But  though  reason  was  tottering  on  her  throne, 
there  was  sense  enough  remaining  to  instigate  a 
fearful  resolution.  He  felt  conscious  of  his  in- 
firmity ;  conscious  that  the  power  to  will  and  to 
do  might  soon  be  denied  him.  He  had  been  tried 
to  the  uttermost.  Nothing  was  left  for  him  to 
suffer.  He  was  entitled  to  his  release.  But,  in 
order  to  die  in  peace,  a  heavy  load  must  be  removed 
from  his  mind. 

With  this  impression  strong  upon  him,  he  arose, 
(as  David  when  he  shook  off  the  ashes  of  his 
affliction,  after  the  death  of  his  child,)  and  girded 
up  his  loins  and  stood  erect  upon  the  earth. 
Before  the  return  of  Esther,  pale  and  dispirited, 
from  her  walk,  he  had  laid  by  the  fatal  letter  in 
fast  keeping.  He  could  not  bear  to  disturb  her 
tranquillity  by  knowledge  of  its  contents.  The 
sight  of  her  sorrow  would  be  harder  to  bear  than 
hb  own ;  and  were  he  now  to  unnerve  himself,  he 
might  perhaps  go  down  to  the  grave  unrelieved  of 
his  burthen. 

Had  Esther  returned  from  her  walk  in  cheerful 
spirits,  the  shock  of  seeing  her  smile  at  a  moment 
when  the  last  prop  had  been  removed  from  her 
feeble  destinies,  would  probably  have  excited  such 
a  struggle  in  her  uncle's  mind  as  to  elicit  the 
truth.  But  the  poor  girl  entered  the  cottage 
%vith  her  eyes  seared  and  bloodshot  with  weeping; 
and  when  she  flung  aside  her  bonnet  with  a 
petulance  how  different  from  her  usual  placid 
deportment,  the  dishevelled  hair  fell  in  long  tresses 
from  beneath,  as  though  disturbed  by  previous 
disarrangement.  Her  breathing  was  still  impeded 
as  by  some  ill-repressed  emotion. 

While  the  old  man  stood  staring  upon  her  in 
stnpified  silence,  she  snatched  a  cup  of  water  to 
her  lips,  and  drank  as  if  to  restoie  her  courage, 
rather  than  allay  her  thirst. 

"  Uncle ! "  faltered  she,  before  he  could  suffi- 
ciently recover  himself  to  address  her,  "dear 
uncle,  you  must   not  take   it   unkindly  of  me 

if "    But,  having  reached  thus  far,  she  stopped 

short,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  Would  that  I  were  dead,"  continued  she,  in 
a  paroxysm  of  grief,  in  answer  to  the  questions 
and  caresses  with  which  the  heartbroken  old  man 
endeavoured  to  soothe  her.  "  I  have  never  done 
harm  or  harshness  to  living  soul,"  faltered  she, 
while  her  hand  trembled  in  the  rough  clasp  of  his, 
"yet  every  one  and  every  thing  combine  against 
me.  I  ought  to  have  a  home  at  Norcroft;  but 
the  cruelty  of  my  brothers  rendered  it  impossible 
to  abide  therein.  I  ought  to  have  a  refuge  with 
one  who  is  far  away ;  but  the  persecutions  of  an 
enemy  prevent  my  reaching  his  arms.  Even 
here,  uncle,  where  your  affection  affords  me 
shelter,  even  here  am  I  hunted  even  unto  death 
by  a  wretch  whom  I  abhor  as  befits  the  plighted 
wife  of  Luke  and  your  adopted  child.     I  hate 


him,  uncle, — I  hate  him, — I  hate  him  !*'  reiterated 
the  poor  girl,  with  almost  maniacal  violence; 
''  and  if  you  knew  how  he  besets  and  follows  me^ 
and  mixes  up  his  loathsome  courtship  with  dreadful 
threatenings  concerning  you  and  my  poor  cousm, 
you  would  hate  and  despise  him  as  I  do." 

John  Downing  replied  by  pressing  her  hand 
caressingly  to  the  burning  lids  that  were  closed 
over  his  throbbing  eyeballs. 

"  And  so,  uncle,  as  I  said  before,  you  must  not 
take  it  amiss  if  I  quit  Hartington,  and  try  to  get 
my  living  in  some  honest  service,  out  of  reach  of 
Sir  Mark  Colston." 

"  What  has  he  done  to  thee,  child,  to  put  thee 
so  beside  thyself  ? "  demanded  her  uncle,  in  a 
voice  so  hoarse  that,  though  she  saw  his  lips  more, 
she  could  scarcely  believe  it  to  be  his  own. 

" For  the  last  month,"  said  Esther,  "never hare 
I  stirred  from  the  house,  but  he  was  on  the  watch 
to  follow  me  ;  so  that  comfort  myself  by  a  walk 
on  the  Hams,  I  dared  not.  For  there,  we  should 
have  been  alone,  and  without  a  check  upon 
his  presuming  words  or  actions.  Often,  therefore, 
have  I  been  forced  into  the  village,  when  all  I 
wanted  was  quiet  and  solitude.  And  still,  eren 
there,  he  followed  me  ;  and  if  I  stopped  to  exchan?? 
a  word  with  a  neighbour  in  answer  to  inquiries 
after  your  health,  there  was  he,  to  play  the  spy 
upon  me ;  every  one  thinking  me  mightOy 
honoured  to  be  courted  by  one  of  his  fortune,  and 
I,  all  the  while,  shuddering  to  be  even  accosted  by 
one  of  his  nature !" 

"  They  do  not  know  him,  Esther,  as  we  do," 
pleaded  the  old  man,  in  extenuation  of  his  neigh- 
bours. 

"But  to-day,  uncle,  this  afternoon,— I  could 
not,  somehow  or  other,  resist  my  smb.  to  vwt 
Warling-wood.  When  I  am  walking  thert^  it 
seems  as  if  Luke  were  by  my  side." 

Involuntarily  poor  Downing  dropped  her  hand, 
and  clasped  his  own  over  his  aching  temples. 

"And  so,"  she  continued,  "having  looked  about 
me  to  be  secure  that  Sir  Mark  was  not  at  hand, 
that  no  one  was  following  me, — I  stole  along  th? 
Hams,  as  though  for  some  blameful  action.  And 
the  stream  being  swollen  and  rushing  along  over 
the  gravel,  I  could  not,  for  its  noise,  hear  footsteps 
behind  me,  till  I  felt  an  arm  round  my  waist,  and 
tui*ning  short  round,  found  myself  face  to  face 
with  that  man, — that  fiend." 

"That  ruffian!"  muttered  the  indignant  ckrk. 

"  You  may  guess  whether  I  told  him  what  was 
passing  in  my  mind  !  For  my  whole  heart  «as 
on  my  lips.  It  seemed  indeed,  at  that  moment^  &-< 
though  he  had  suddenly  lost  all  power  of  injuriiv: 
Luke,  or  thwarting  us  ;  and  as  if  by  the  will  of 
God,  my  very  tongue  was  loosed !" 

Poor  Downing  shuddered  as  he  listened.  Wa* 
she  already  apprized  of  the  loss  that  had  befallen 
them  ? 

"  On  which,  uncle,"  continued  Esther,  ''he  too 
gave  way  to  his  passion ;  and  while  he  insisted 
on  knowing  whether  some  letter  or  other  had  n^^ 
reached  the  cottage,  to  encourage  me  to  show  my- 
self such  a  termagant,  he  stamped  on  the  ground 
for  rage,  and  griped  my  arms  till  the  blood  started. 
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A  hard  matter  had  I  to  withdraw  myself  from  him 
and  flee  hither  out  of  his  way ;  satisfied  that  he 
would  not  follow  me  across  the  threshold.  But 
again  I  heseech  you,  uncle,  do  not  reproach  me  if 
I  hasten  to  take  shelter  where  he  can  no  longer 
molest  me !" 

"  It  shall  not  need,  my  poor  child  !"  said  poor 
Downing,  gravely  interrupting  her.  "  It  shall  not 
need.  He  has  done  thee  the  last  ill  turn,  Esther, 
he  will  do  thee  in  this  world." 

Then,  seeing  that  the  solemnity  of  his  manner 
overawed  the  poor  girl,  he  kissed  her  affectionately 
on  the  forehead  ;  and  in  a  voice  which  he  strove 
to  render  as  his  usual  voice,  had  her  hasten  to  sup 
and  retire  to  rest ;  for  that  he  had  much  smnming 
up  of  parish  accounts  for  the  close  of  the  year, 
and  wanted  quietness  for  the  task. 

"  I  must  set  my  house  in  order,"  said  he,  with 
a  grim  smile,  after  having  harred  the  door  and 
shutters,  while  Esther  was  trimming  up  the  hearth 
as  for  a  long  watch.  «  But  take  no  further  thought 
for  thine  enemy,  Esther.  He  hath  bruised  our 
head :  we  shall  yet  bruise  his  heel." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

All  is  gone,— nve  a  Voice 

That  never  did  yet  rejoice. 

Tis  sweet  and  low,— His  sad  and  lone— 

And  biddeth  us  love  the  thing  that^s  flown. 

Bakry  Cornwall. 

The  morning  dawned  chilly  and  stragglingly. 
Heavy  mists  came  drifting  across  even  the  feeble 
light  of  that  winter's  day.  The  atmosphere  was 
bitter.  The  same  gusts  that  drove  the  clouds 
across  the  dreary  sky,  beat  at  intervals  against 
the  casements  of  John  Downing's  cottage,  like 
volleys  of  rain.  The  very  earth  seemed  colder 
than  usual  under  foot.  He  felt  it  so  at  least. 
For  it  was  the  first  day  he  had  waked  to  the  re- 
collection that  it  covered  the  heads  of  all  who  had 
been  dear  to  him  in  this  world. 

He  arrayed  himself,  however,  steadily  in  his 
Sunday  suit,  his  appropriate  suit  of  black ;  and 
by  degrees,  as  the  dimness  dispersed  from  his  mind 
occasioned  by  the  few  hours  of  unnatural  sleep  in 
which,  after  watching  through  the  night  for  the 
arrangement  of  his  worldly  concerns,  he  had  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  lose  all  recollection  of  his  suffer- 
ings; instead  of  becoming  more  sensitive  to  the 
blow  that  had  fallen  on  him  and  the  trials  that 
still  awaited  him,  the  old  man  grew  more  and 
more  composed.  He  was  nearer  to  Grod.  Nothing 
now  interposed  between  him  and  his  salvation. 
Time  was  growing  shorter  and  shorter  :  so  short, 
that  all  the  ills  it  could  bring,  all  the  humiliations 
it  could  inflict,  were  as  a  speck  of  sand  compared 
-with  those  boundless  shores  of  eternity  on  which 
he  was  about  to  anchor. 

By  the  time  John  Downing  had  placed  his  hand 
a  moment  in  that  of  his  niece,  and  thanked  her  for 
her  care  of  his  morning  meal,  he  was  nearly  as 
Tvell  prepared  to  fulfil  his  duties  of  the  day,  as  on 
any  other  Sabbath  of  the  year. 

The  state  of  the  weather  forbad  all  loitering  by 
the  way.     No  person  met  him  as  he  walked  slowly 


up  the  lane,  leaving  Esther  to  close  the  house  and 
follow  him  to  morning  service  ;  so  that  there  was 
nothing  to  disturb  the  pious  penitence  in  which 
he  mentally  reproached  himself  with  his  former 
abject  dread  of  the  revilement  of  his  neighbours. 
But  if  he  had  dared  to  put  the  love  and  approba- 
tion of  this  world  in  competition  with  the  approval 
of  his  own  conscience, — his  conscience,  the  whispered 
voice  of  his  Maker,  heavy  had  been  his  punishment, 
even  in  this  world. 

It  was  remembered  afterwards,  by  one  of  old 
Jukes's  grandchildren,  who  was  idling  near  the 
porch,  that  John  Downing,  instead  of  crossing  the 
churchyard,  angle-wise,  as  had  been  his  wont  ever 
since  the  head  of  his  son  Jack  was  laid  with  that 
of  his  faithful  wife,  as  if  expressly  to  avoid  the 
spot,  —  went  calmly  towards  it,  and  stood  for  a 
moment  %vith  uplifted  eyes  beside  the  green  mound. 
Perhaps  the  old  man  conceived  that  in  his  prayer  to 
Heaven  to  "  forgive  him  his  trespasses,"  he  could 
not  be  near  enough  to  those  through  whose  suffer- 
ings it  had  been  appointed  him  to  suffer  ;  or  per- 
haps he  mfght  be  thinking  how  soon  the  feet  of 
the  living  would  tread  over  his  weary  frame, 
under  that  withered  sod. 

When  he  crossed  the  porch,  the  sexton  was 
tolling  in,  and  the  church  three  parts  full.  All 
the  usual  congregation  of  Hartington  was  assem- 
bled ;  save  a  few  of  the  very  old,  and  very  suf- 
fering, unable  to  confront  the  boisterous  inclemency 
of  the  weather.  But  the  rough  breezes  caused  the 
warm  blood  of  the  young  only  to  circulate  the 
more  freely. 

Christmas  is  a  cheering  time  in  country  life : 
a  time  when  the  bounties  of  the  rich  are  dispensed 
to  the  poor  in  compensation  of  the  niggardliness  of 
nature ;  a  time  when  the  joyous  are  more  glad, 
and  even  the  sorro^vful  attempt  to  be  joyous ;  and 
the  country  folks  came  plodding  in  to  their  devo- 
tions, by  two  and  three,  with  faces  brightened  by 
exercise,  and  spirits  lightened  by  the  prospect  of 
communion  with  that  great  Being  in  whose  sight 
all  men  are  brethren. 

The  elder  of  the  little  Larpents  was  sitting  with 
a  demure  face  beside  the  knee  of  its  proud  grand- 
mother, waiting  for  the  shuffling  of  feet  and 
clapping  to  of  doors  to  subside,  ere  the  service 
began.  In  the  old  chancel-pew  facing  the  pulpit, 
stood  Sir  Mark  Colston,  resting  with  one  hand  on 
the  carved  oaken  knob  which  terminated  its 
antique  cornice,  (the  curtains  of  green  serge  behind 
which  poor  old  Sir  Clement  used  to  screen  his  humble 
devotions,  having  been  removed  as  unsightly ;)  the 
other  being  fast  clenched  by  his  side,  as  he  watched 
the  quiet  entrance  of  Esther  Harman,  taking  her 
slow  and  downcast  way  to  a  bench  under  the 
reading  desk,  her  customary  seat. 

Since  their  interview  of  the  preceding  evening, 
he  had  scarcely  ceased  from  secret  execrations 
against  that  unhappy  girl.  For,  half-maddened 
by  his  insolent  brutality,  she  had  spoken  out ; — 
all  her  loathing, — all  her  contempt, — all  her  desire 
that  his  persecution  of  the  unfortunate  Luke  and 
his  family,  might  be  repaid  fourfold  on  hb  own 
head.  The  desire  of  vengeance  against  her  was 
rankling  \n  the  dark  depths  of  his  heart ;  and  but 
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that  they  were  assembled  together  in  the  house  of 
God,  his  wrath  had  not  even  then  been  suspended. 

The  service  began.  The  venerable  rector,  whose 
bleared  eyes  and  tremulous  voice  might  perhaps 
have  been  objects  of  sarcasm  or  pity  in  a  strange 
place,  possessed  the  ear,  heart,  and  confidence 
of  a  parish  to  which  he  was  endeared  by  a  min- 
istry of  half  a  century  ;  during  which  not  an  un- 
just action  or  grasping  proceeding,  could  be  laid 
to  his  charge.  He  had  preached  the  doctrines  of 
Christ  in  integrity,  simplicity,  and  peace ;  and 
stranger  still,  had  practised  what  he  preached. 
They  listened  therefore  to  his  words  with  twice 
the  deference  they  would  have  shown  to  a  younger, 
more  eloquent,  but  perhaps  less  well-affectioned 
man. 

Touched  as  the  aged  are  apt  to  be  by  associa- 
tions connected  with  the  closing  of  another  year, 
his  voice  was  more  tremulous  than  usual.  That 
of  his  poor  clerk,  on  the  contrary,  was  firm  in 
giving  out  the  responses  ;  and  if  the  face  of  John 
Downing  was  deathly  white,  so  white  that  it  was 
difficult  to  discern  where  the  hoary  hair  was  scat- 
tered on  his  wan  temples,  such  of  his  neighbours 
as  noticed  the  change  in  his  appearance,  attri- 
buted it  to  the  nipping  influence  of  the  weather. 
For  at  threescore  years  and  ten,  the  first  frosts  of 
the  year  search  out  the  very  marrow  of  Uie  bones. 

It  was  afterwards  recalled  to  mind  by  the  good 
pastor,  that)  on  retiring  into  the  vestry  at  the  close 
of  morning  prayer,  he  found  the  decanter  of  spring- 
water  provided  for  him  there  summer  and  winter, 
in  service  time,  drained  nearly  dry ;  and  as  not  a 
drop  of  it  had  moistened  his  own  lips,  he  knew 
that,  after  assisting  him  with  his  gown  previous 
to  the  communion  service,  the  poor  clerk  must 
have  had  recourse  to  it,  to  refresh  his  parched  lips 
for  the  terrible  act  of  expiation  he  was  about  to 
perform.  For,  lol  when  every  eye  was  bent  upon 
the  venerable  clerk,  to  hear  him  give  out  from  the 
reading  desk  the  second  psalm ;  to  the  stupefac- 
tion of  all  present,  John  Downing  uplifted  his 
voice,  beseeching  pardon  and  indulgence  for 
the  scandal  he  was  about  to  occasion;  and  en- 
treating them  "to  look  upon  him  as  a  sinner 
about  to  render  an  account  to  God  of  the  wicked- 
ness he  had  committed,  who  was  desirous  first  to 
clear  his  conscience  by  making  atonement  in  tills 
world  ;  humbling  himself  in  the  sight  of  those  by 
whom  he  was  unduly  respected,  and  redressing  a 
great  wrong,  in  which  he  had  connived." 

But  that  he  spoke  so  calmly  as  well  as  so  fer- 
vently, many  of  the  congregation  would  have 
apprehended  that  a  sudden  fit  of  insanity  had 
attacked  the  poor  old  clerk.  But  the  afl^ecting 
mildness  of  his  voice  and  sadness  of  his  aspect, 
pleaded  in  his  favour.  No  one  whispered  that  his 
reason  was  troubled.  No  one  ventured  to  inter- 
rupt him.  All  sat  aghast ;  the  sympathy  of  the 
many  being  with  one  so  long  known,  so  severely 
tried,  so  generally  regarded. 

**  May  it  please  the  Almighty,  by  whom  I  have 
been  so  sorely  visited,"  continued  the  old  man, 
**  so  to  prosper  my  confession  that  it  may  prove  a 
warning  to  others  when,  tempted  like  w«,  like  me 
ihey  are  about  to  fall  ]" 


At  tliat  moment,  Sir  Mark  Colston,  who  bad 
glided  from  his  pew  during  the  murmur  that  suc- 
ceeded the  opening  of  Downing's  address,  perceived 
on  reaching  the  church  doors  that,  previous  to  the 
communion  service,  they  had  been  carefully  closed 
and  locked.  Nothing  remained  for  him  therefore 
but  to  slink  back  to  his  place ;  or  conceal  himself 
in  the  shadow  of  the  porch,  like  an  infected  sheep 
of  the  flock.  But  attention  had  been  already 
drawn  towards  him  by  his  movement ;  and  put- 
ting his  usual  bold  face  upon  the  matter,  he  stalked 
back  into  his  pew. 

"  By  my  connivance,"  continued  the  clerk,  be- 
fore he  had  reached  his  place,  "  the  registers  of 
this  parish  were  mutilated  to  favour  the  claims 
of  an  impostor.  Nay,  unbeknown  to  me,  though 
by  reason  of  my  carelessness,  a  forged  key  was  pro- 
vided by  the  man  calling  himself  Sir  Mark  Colston; 
in  order  that  the  coffins  of  the  Colston  family 
might  be  attainable,  and  by  reason  of  a  false  plate 
affixed  to  one  of  them,  an  unjust  claim  be  esub- 
lished.  In  proof  of  the  truth  of  my  words,  let 
the  vault  be  opened.  When  the  coffins  are  veri- 
fied by  the  burial  certificates,  that  of  Sir  Robert 
Colston,  who  died  in  171 4»  will  be  found  wantin?; 
and  the  coffin  bearing  the  name  of  Elinor,  the  wife 
of  Mark  Colston,  will  be  found  to  contain  the  body 
of  a  man." 

At  this  assertion,  an  irrepressible  outcry  and 
confusion  arose  in  the  church,  under  cover  uf 
which,  the  so-called  Sir  Mark  Colston  made  his 
way  into  the  vestry,  from  whence  the  infirm  old 
pastor  was  preparing  to  emerge,  supposing  that 
the  psalm  was  concluding,  and  wholly  uncon- 
scious of  what  was  passing. 

But  to  render  Mr.  Wigswell  cognizant  of  what 
was  going  on,  was  no  such  easy  matter.  Exceed- 
ing deafness  rendered  the  murmurs  and  ejaculations 
of  the  congregation  inaudible  to  him;  and  on 
being  hurried  forward  into  the  church  by  the  irate 
object  of  Downing's  denunciations,  to  oppoae 
his  authority  against  further  violation  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  place,  the  first  word  that  reached 
him  was  the  stern  and  firm  asseveration  of  the 
clerk  that  the  man  beside  him  was  a  rogue  and 
impostor,  and  the  daughters  of  the  Ute  Colonel 
Colston,  the  rightful  heirs  of  the  late  baronet,  his 
friend ! 

"  My  brethren, — restrain  your  feelings !  There 
must  be  an  end  of  this.  The  house  of  God  i» 
no  place  for  so  indecent  a  discussion,"  faltered  Mr. 
Wigswell  from  the  pulpit,  into  which  he  had 
liastily  ascended  for  the  resumption  of  his 
authority,  if  not  for  the  discharge  of  his  functions. 
But  the  clamour  of  the  congregation  prevented  his 
faint  voice  from  being  audible.  Even  that  of  the 
infuriated  impostor  was  heard  with  difficulty 
when,  raging  like  a  tiger  at  bay,  he  proclaimed 
that  the  man  to  whose  slanders  they  were  giving 
ear  was  unworthy  of  credit,  having  himself  con- 
nived with  his  younger  son  in  the  murder  of  his 
elder  brother. 

By  a  strange  revulsion  of  feeling,  the  horror 
produced  by  this  accusation,  reduced  to  silence  the 
frantic  outcries  provoked  by  Downing's  confiw- 
sions.     On  a  sudden,  the  tempest  was  still    A 
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pin  might  have  been  heard  to  drop  in  the  church. 
But  in  the  midst  arose  once  more  the  old  man's 
voice,  calm,  sad,  but  unsubdued. 

"I  was  prepared  for  this  act  of  vengeance;" 
said  he,  "  and  am  content,  my  brethren,  to  appeal 
to  your  own  hearts  whether  so  foul  a  crime  be 
passible  even  among  the  worst  of  human  beings. 
My  poor  Luke  is  before  the  judgment-seat  of  God  ; 
who  knows  that  the  stain  of  blood  might  be  on  his 
hand,  but  never  that  of  blood-guiltiness  on  his 
soul.  I,  too,  am  going  to  my  account ;  and  with 
the  grave  opening  before  me,  am  resolved  to  stand 
no  longer  before  my  neighbours  in  the  light  of  an 
honest  and  upright  man,  when  the  confession  of 
my  fault  may  prove  the  means  of  restoring  the 
injured  to  their  rights." 

Farther  recrimination  would  probably  have 
heen  elicited  from  Mark  Colston,  and  farther  re- 
monstrances from  the  rector,  but  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  congregation  were  now  crowding  round 
the  insensible  form  of  poor  Esther ;  who,  on  hear- 
ing the  sudden  and  terrible  announcement  of  her 
bereavement,  had  fallen  prostrate  on  the  pavement. 
When  raised  from  the  ground,  her  deathlike  pale- 
ness and  total  insensibility  created  a  belief  among 
the  persons  nearest  to  her  that  she  had  been  killed 
by  the  fall. 

Happy  had  it  been  so !  for  what  was  to  be  her 
portion  now?  When  conveyed  back  with  diffi- 
culty to  the  cottage,  and  medical  aid  at  length  pro- 
cured and  a  vein  opened,  better  for  her  peace  of 
mind  that  she  had  remained  unconscious  of  what 
was  passing  around  her.  For  the  rigour  of  the 
law  had  seized  upon  her  poor  old  uncle.  For 
public  example's  sake,  he  had  been  given  into 
custody  by  the  rector ;  perhaps,  to  afford  grounds 
for  the  detention  of  Sir  Mark  Colston,  till  the 
arrival  of  Colonel  Garrett,  for  whom  an  express 
was  hastily  despatched. 

**  Tell  him  that  he  must  hasten,  or  it  will  be  too 
late !"  said  Downing,  on  learning  that  his  deposi- 
tion must  be  taken  down  before  a  magistrate. 
**  The  bowl  is  broken  at  the  cistern, — the  cords  are 
loosed.    My  life  is  as  a  tale  that  is  told." 

Though  shocked  and  grieved  that  on  the  Sabbath 
day  there  should  be  an  uproar  among  the  people, 
Mr.  Wigswell,  aware  that  from  the  absence  of  the 
Colstons  in  Ireland,  the  care  of  their  interests  was 
in  his  hands,  hastened  also  to  obtain  the  intervene 
tion  of  their  country  solicitor ;  and  before  night, 
after  due  examination  of  the  parties,  Colonel 
Garrett,  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Aldridge,  had  signed 
a  warrant  by  which  Mark  Essenden  Colston, 
commonly  called  Sir  Mark  Colston,  stood  com- 
mitted to  the  county  gaol  for  sacrilege.  The  more 
urgent  point  of  his  misdemeanours  was  such  it 
was  difficult  to  place  within  the  reach  of  criminal 
law. 

Against  John  Downing,  the  accusation  was  of  a 
nature  to  entitle  the  magistrate  to  accept  bail ; 
which  was  instantly  offered  by  Jukes  the  wheel- 
wright and  one  of  the  substantial  farmers  of 
Hartington. 

*'  Thanks,  my  old  friends  and  neighbours !" 
faltered  the  old  man,  who  needed  no  learned  leech 
to  tell  him  that  the  shock  he  had  received  was 


beginning  to  suspend  the  vital  current  in  his  frame. 
*^  My  torment  is  not  for  long.  But  I  would  fain 
give  up  the  ghost  under  my  own  roof,  with  my 
head  upon  my  own  pillow.  When  I  am  gone,  be 
kind  to  the  poor  girl." 

With  the  aid  of  Aldridge,  he  lost  no  time  in 
bequeathing  to  his  unfortunate  niece,  the  hand- 
some independence  to  which  he  had  become  en- 
titled as  heir-at-law  to  his  son.  But  when,  three 
days  afterwards,  his  prediction  was  verified  by  a 
peaceful  departure  from  this  life,  a  deathbed 
cheered  by  the  act  of  atonement,  which  by  the 
grace  of  God  he  had  been  enabled  to  fulfil,  and  the 
certainty  that  he  was  about  to  be  reunited  to  all 
he  had  loved  on  earth  in  that  better  land  *'  where 
the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  are 
at  rest," — Esther  who,  even  in  her  brokenhearted- 
ness,  found  strength  to  minister  to  his  last  mo- 
ments and  close  his  careworn  eyes,  heard,  with- 
out so  much  as  surprise,  that  she  was  now  as  rich 
as  she  was  lovely.  For  her,  joy,  grief,  or  wonder, 
were  at  an  end.  All — all  was  a  blank.  She  had 
loved  and  lived  in  vain. 

When,  in  process  of  time,  the  hiatus  in  the 
parish  register  was  admitted  to  proof,  and  the 
necessity  of  violating  the  sacred  abode  of  the  dead 
(by  opening  the  Colston  coffins)  forestalled  by  an 
ample  confession  on  the  part  of  Uie  daring  impostor, 
who  trusted  to  purchase,  by  these  means,  the  mercy 
of  the  family  concerning  the  restitution  of  the 
sums  appropriated  to  his  use;  the  first  act  of 
Sophia  Colston  and  her  sister,  after  the  legal  recog- 
nition of  their  rights  as  co-heiresses  at  law  to  the 
late  Sir  Clement,  was  to  offer  an  asylum  at  the 
Hall  to  the  poor  bereaved  girl,  the  history  of  whose 
troubles  was  so  singularly  intermingled  with  their  ' 
own. 

It  was  an  act  of  womanly  mercy  on  the  part  of 
those,  the  native  goodness  of  whose  hearts  was  still 
further  improved  by  a  short  but  painful  probation. 
But  that  probation  was  already  at  an  end.  Scarcely 
was  the  venerable  head  of  the  old  clerk  laid  in  the 
grave  beside  his  ill-fated  wife  and  son,  when,  sum- 
moned by  her  solicitors  from  Ireland  to  Harting- 
ton hall.  Miss  Colston's  first  interview  with  Aldridge 
placed  in  her  possession  the  letter  forwarded  by 
Colonel  Larpent  from  Lausanne  ;  in  which  he 
implored  him  to  sift  to  the  utmost  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  pretended  Sir  Mark  Colston, — 
<<  since  he  was  likely  to  have  in  his  keeping  the 
happiness  of  the  most  beloved  of  women,  yes, — stiU 
the  most  beloved, — ^though  the  persuasions  of  her 
friends  had  induced  her  to  dismiss  him  from  her 
regard,  in  order  to  reconsolidate  the  worldly  interests 
of  the  family." 

Miss  Colston  was  consequently  now  as  happy  as 
Cecilia.  Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  indeed,  persisted  in 
protesting  the  contrary  ; — "  being,"  (as  he  said,) 
^'  bound  to  believe  all  that  was  asserted  by  his  dar- 
ling little  wife,  who  declared  herself  to  be  the  hap- 
piest woman  in  the  world." 

In  how  short  a  time  afterwards  Colonel  Lar- 
pent arrived  in  England,  on  the  summons  of  a 
generous  letter  from  Sophia,  explaining  away  the 
miserable  misunderstanding  that  had  arisen  be- 
tween them,  it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire.     Bat 
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from  the  day  of  his  appearance  at  Hartington, 
even  Sir  Henry  was  forced  to  admit  that 
**  honours  were  divided."  And  he  was  content  to 
give  up  his  share,  as  he  never  failed  to  add,  "  since 
Larpent,  to  whom  he  had  always  heen  sincerely 
attached,  had,  after  all,  turned  up  a  trump." 

The  wedding  was  solemnized  with  a  degree  of 
joy,  which  unlike  the  joy  usually  attendant  on  wed- 
dings, had  not  a  drawback.  The  worthless  man 
in  whose  veins  some  drops  of  Colston  blood  was 
flowing,  was  luckily  expiating  by  a  few  months' 
imprisonment  in  the  county  goal,  the  act  of  sacri- 
lege committed  in  Hartington  church ;  and  by  a 
generous  provision  made  for  him  by  the  heiresses, 
on  condition  of  his  settling  for  life  in  the  colonies 
and  following  up  his  profession  under  the  name  of 
his  mother,  all  future  difficulties  were  removed, 
and  the  necessity  for  legal  proceedings  super- 
seded. 

Well  was  it  for  Colonel  Larpent  and  his  chil- 
dren that  the  untimely  fate  of  the  unfortunate 
Luke  Donovan  brought  their  perplexities  to  so 
early  a  crisis.  For  the  good  old  rector  was  not 
long  in  following  to  the  grave  the  faithful  old 
friend  with  whom  he  had  crept  through  life,  and 
the  faithful  servant  by  whose  diligent  ministry  his 
own  had  been  lightened.  The  shock  of  so  many 
startling  events  probably  accelerated  his  end  ;  for 
within  six  months  of  the  decease  of  John  Down- 
ing, a  new  rector  ascended  the  pulpit  in  Harting- 
ton church. 

It  was  no  small  comfort  to  the  widow,  on  her 
final  removal  from  the  rectory,  to  know  that  her 
grandchildren  were  safe  in  their  happy  home  at  the 
Hall ;  a  home  where  she  was  at  all  times  welcome, 
and  cheered  by  the  congenial  society  of  the  worthy 
mother  of  the  new  Mrs.  Larpent. 

Of  the  present  flourishing  state  of  Hartington, 
let  the  reader,  if  possible,  go  and  judge  for  himself. 
He  will  find  it  one  of  the  most  thriving  and 


beautiful  of  those  charming  villages,  of  which 
Sussex  is  so  justly  proud  ;  and  the  improvements 
effected  under  the  new  dynasty  are  not,  like 
those  commenced  by  the  villanous  Sir  Mark,  in- 
tended to  propitiate  the  ill  opinion  of  the  world 
and  disfavour  of  the  parish,  but  matters  of  con- 
scientious discretion. 

Among  the  changes,  however,  which  attract  the  e^-e 
of  the  traveller,  is  one  for  which  Hartington  is  nd 
indebted  to  the  generosity  of  the  lady  of  the  manor. 
On  the  church  lands,  sloping  towards  the  stream, 
stand  a  row  of  neat  almshouses,  endowed  for  the 
use  of  twelve  aged  persons  of  the  parish;  each  hav- 
ing its  little  garden,  and  wearing  the  air  of  neat- 
ness and  cheerfulness,  peculiar  to  the  charitable 
institutions  of  modem  times.  The  foundation 
bears  the  name  of  Downing.  But  it  was  executed 
by  a  pious  and  humble  individual,  interred  in 
Hartington  churchyard,  fast  by  the  graves  of  the 
Downing  family ;  but,  by  her  own  desire,  without 
so  much  as  a  headstone  to  mark  the  spot. 

The  two  Harmans,  who  are  still  alive,  (and  still 
brutal,)  did  their  utmost  to  invalidate  the  will 
by  which  their  poor  sister  created  this  endowment, 
on  pretence  that,  since  her  misfortunes,  she  had 
become  infirm  of  intellect.  But  Aldridge,  by 
whom  the  document  was  drawn  out,  had  made  all 
fast ;.  and  the  whole  village  united  in  haiHng  the 
day  when,  with  the  consent  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  the  ill-fated  cottage  of  the  Downings  was 
thrown  down,  that  the  foundations  of  the  new 
Charity  might  be  laid  on  the  spot. 

On  tfie  day  of  the  inauguration  of  poor  Esthei's 
pensioners,  Hartington  green  was  deserted.  The 
whole  population  thronged  to  the  Hams;  admitting 
that  the  blot  upon  their  village  archives  was 
thoroughly  effaced ;  old  and  young  uniting  in  a 
prayer  that  the  Almighty  would  pity  the  Tempta- 
tion of  the  old  man  whose  gray  hairs  were  in  the 
grave,  and  accept  the  proferred  ATONEins>T. 


EVENING  LANDSCAPE. 


From   the   Oerman  of  Matthisson, 


The  grove  is  bright 

With  golden  light ; 
The  ruins  of  Waldburg  amid  the  wood 
Are  lighted  up  by  the  magio  flood. 

Glistens  the  ocean 

Without  a  motion  ; 
The  fisherman's  boat,  like  a  gentle  swan, 
To  his  home  in  the  distant  isle  glides  on. 

Silvery  sand 

Sparkling  on  strand  ;! 
Clonds  over  the  ocean's  surface  go, 
These  of  bright  rose — those  of  paler  glow.* 

In  gold  enthroned, 
Yet  rudely  crown'd, 


Tottering  reed  of  the  foreland  so  steepi 
The  wings  of  the  sea  wildly  over  ihee  sweep. 

In  leafy  glade 

Of  forest  B^ade 
Is  the  anchorite's  moss-grown  humble  cell, 
With  bis  garden,  and  bower,  and  fbuntain'a  swell 

The  ocean's  glow 

Is  paler  now. 
And  dimmer  becomes  the  magio  flood 
O'er  the  ruins  of  Waldburg  amid  the  wood. 

The  grove  is  bright 

With  All!  moon's  light ; 
Spirit  voices  the  valley  are  hovering  o'er. 
Around  the  heroes  of  times  of  yore.  M.  T. 
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Franz  Dinqelstedt  is  an  author  whose  works 
have  only  appeared  within  the  last  year,  and 
whose  name  is  therefore  bat  little  known  in 
Grermany;  although  those  acquainted  with  his 
wrritings,  to  whom  we  have  spoken  on  the  snb- 
jecty  have  always  mentioned  them  in  terms  of  high 
eulogium.  We  have  chosen  his  works  as  the 
subject  of  these  observations,  both  as  affording 
matter  for  fair  comparison  with  our  own  less 
illustrious  authors  of  the  day,  and  also  as  embody- 
ing the  peculiarities  of  thought  and  feeling  common 
to  a  large  school  in  Germany.  It  must  not  be 
supposed,  however,  that  we  desire  to  rank  him 
with  those  unfortunate  aspirants  to  literary 
honours,  who  are  weekly  born  to  certain  obli- 
Tion  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  he  is 
entitled  to  take  a  very  much  higher  stand,  and 
that  but  for  some  defects,  which  are  not  so  much 
persona],  as  attendant  on  his  country  and  hb 
party,  he  might  rival  some  of  the  best  of  our 
modem  poets.  Another  circumstance  which 
recommends  him  to  our  notice,  is  the  fact,  that 
he  has  resided  in,  or  at  least  visited  England,  and 
that  several  of  his  poems,  both  political  and 
descriptive,  refer  to  England. 

Dingelstedt  belongs  to  the  Young  Germany,  or 
liberal  movement  party,  and  has  suffered  for  his 
political  creed,  having  been  obliged,  as  he  himself 
informs  us,  to  leave  his  native  country  of  Hesse 
Cassel,  on  account  of  his  opinions.  This  is  a 
party  which  every  one  must  regard  with  respect, 
as  containing  much  talent  and  genuine  high 
feeling ;  as  being  the  real  movement  party,  and 
that  to  which  we  are,  perhaps,  to  look  for  the 
eventual  regeneration  of  Germany.  Nevertheless, 
it  has  its  faults,  which  spring  rather  from  igno- 
rance and  a  want  of  due  consideration,  than  from 
radical  ill-feeling ;  and  from  these  faults  Dingel- 
stedt is  not  free.  But  we  shall  allude  to  this  point 
subsequently.  Another,  and  to  an  Englishman  a 
serious  blemish  in  some  of  his  poems,  but  for  which 
it  is  perhaps  hardly  fair  to  blame  a  Grerman,  is 
that  excess  of  romantic  sentimentalism,  that 
making  of  great  things  out  of  small,  and  that 
mixing  up  of  incidents  utterly  immaterial,  and 
sentiments  perfectly  unintelligible,  which,  com- 
bined with  impassioned  fervour,  and  inextricable 
mystery  of  expression,  produce  a  something  fear- 
fully wanting  in  common  sense,  which  our  con- 
tinental friends,  both  French  and  Grerman,  consider 
beautiful,  but  which  we,  with  a  growl,  rank  under 
the  convenient  category  of  humbug.  In  his  love 
poems, — for  our  author  being  a  poet,  is  of  course  a 
lover, — this  peculiarity  is  developed  to  an  alarming 
extent ;  and  the  greater  number  of  thede  amatory 
effusions  are  both  maudlin  and  unintelligible. 
His  principal  specimen,  in  this  way,  is  a  long 
poem,  or  rather  a  series  of  short  poems,  containing 
the  history  of  a  most  un-Platonic  love  affair  with 
a  Creole  lady,  whom  he  met  in  London,  and  whom 
he  subsequently  left,  and  then  was  miserable 
that  he  had  left ;  but  why  he  left  her,  and  why 


he  was  miserable,  does  ^ot  appear.  The  poem,  we 
have  no  doubt^  is  a  very  beautiful  one,  and  well 
adapted  to  win  the  admiration  of  the  Germans: 
feeling  this,  we  read  the  whole  with  an  earnest 
desire  to  comprehend  it ;  and  we  confess  we  did 
not  succeed.  It  wants,  as  Dr.  FoUiott  says,  the 
two  great  requisites  of  head  and  tail.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  a  shorter  series  of  poems,  addressed 
to  a  cantatrice  at  one  of  the  London  theatres,  for 
whom  the  bard  appears  to  have  felt  what  we 
should  consider  a  most  hopeless  passion;  for  he 
acknowledges  that,  whilst  princes  and  nobles 
were  showering  gold  and  jewels  on  her,  he  had 
nothing  but  his  poems  to  offer.  Really  we  should 
have  thought  that  even  a  poet,  and  a  German, 
would  have  seen  the  unhappy  parallel  between 
sending  coals  to  Newcastle,  and  giving  songs  to  a 
singer. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  many 
of  Dingelstedt's  poems  are  obnoxious  to  these 
censures.  Of  the  volume  before  us  they  form  but 
a  small  part,  and  that  the  least  interesting  ;  the 
rest  consists  of  ballads,  songs,  and  didactic  stanzas, 
all  containing  passages  of  great  beauty. 

The  most  pleasing  quality  of  these  poems  is 
that  genial  simplicity  of  thought  and  expression, 
that  openness  and  want  of  affectation,  which  at 
once  endears  the  author  to  the  reader.  There  is 
no  false  straining  after  effect,  no  meretricious 
artificiality  of  costume.  The  writer  is  evidently 
a  man  of  high-minded,  and  generous,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  kindly  imagination.  He  has  thought 
much,  if  not  always  correctly,  and  has  felt  more  ; 
and  he  gives  us  his  thoughts  and  sentiments  in  a 
plain,  unvarnished  manner.  Oh,  if  some  of  our 
own  writers  would  but  remember,  that  the  duty 
of  writing  intelligible  English  is  even  paramount 
to  that  of  writing  poetry  !  This  principle  Dingel- 
stedt adheres  to.  He  is  not  afraid  of  calling  things 
by  their  right  names,  for  fear  they  should  sound 
prosaic :  he  is  not  always  striving  to  give  a 
poetical  turn  to  his  simplest  thoughts,  and  he 
appears  to  think  it  better  to  be  precise  than 
mystified ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  combined 
with  lightness  and  brilliancy  of  execution,  a  clear 
epigrammatic  strength  runs  through  all  his  argu- 
mentative and  didactic  poems.  The  images  are 
distinct  and  forcible ;  the  language  is  such  as  men 
and  women,  not  mere  poetasters,  use ;  while  it  is 
completely  free  from  tameness  and  vulgarity. 
You  perceive  all  along  that  the  man  really  feels, 
and  feels  deeply  all  that  he  says,  and  does  not 
merely  put  on  his  poetical  sentiments  when 
accoutering  himself  for  compiling  verses.  This 
peculiarity  in  Dingelstedt's  poetry  gives  him  a 
great  advantage  in  description ;  and  he  has,  besides, 
the  faculty  of  seizing  on,  and  forcibly  depicting 
the  leading  features  of  his  scene,  throwing  in,  at 
the  same  time,  with  an  artist's  touch,  those  minor 
attributes  which  complete,  without  overloading 
the  picture.  On  the  whole,  we  should  say  that 
his  forte  lies  in  description  of  scenery,  whether  it 
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be  that  his  verse  wanders  sweetly  and  tranquilly 
amidst  trees  and  meadows,  forests  and  vineyards, 
or  attempts  the  harsher  and  more  stubborn  studies 


of  the  city.  As  a  specimen  of  his  descriptiTc 
poetry,  diverging  into  strains  of  a  more  ambitious 
order,  we  may  take  the 


TRAVELLING  ON  THE  RHINE, 

As  thou,  prond  and  all  resistless,  rushest  on  thy  watery  way, 
Wherefore  thunder  not  thy  cannon,  wave  thy  banners  not  to-day  f 
Wherefore  flies  no  flag  upon  thy  mast,  no  garland  on  thy  prow, 
Queen  Victoria,  though  thou  bearest  a  monarch  with  thee  now  t 

If  they  knew,  the  unpercetving,  who  now  wander  o'er  thy  planks. 
Who  it  is  that  sits  concealed  and  still,  amongst  the  Tulgar  ranks. 
They  would  press  around  to  hail  him,  they  would  press  round  to  behold 
As,  with  shame  and  awe,  the  sailors  baiPd  Arion  once  of  old. 

I,  the  herald  of  this  monarch,  will  to  yonder  cliff  proclaim, — 
May  the  Lurlei's  faithful  echo  answer  back  again  that  name  I 
May  it  echo  o'er  the  mountain,  and  the  waving  woods  around, — 
Ludwig  Uhland  !  there  is  magic,  mighty  magic  in  the  sound. 

See,  a  blush  as  if  of  sunset  on  yon  mined  knightly  pile. 
See,  already  with  a  fresher  spring,  the  woodlands  sweetly  smile; 
And  the  vine  breathes  down  its  fragrance,  and  with  brotherly  esteem 
Greets  the  darling  German  poet,  on  the  darling  German  stream. 

All  this  world  of  bloom  and  ruin,  new  created  by  his  song. 
Hails  him,  as  from  sleep  awaking,  with  a  greeting  kind  and  strong; 
Cattle  herders  in  the  mountains,  maidens  in  the  vineyards  fair. 
Gallants  on  the  lofty  balcon— Uhland's  songs  are  every  where  I 

Make  ye  room  for  him,  ye  gentles, — doff  thy  hat,  thou  Briton  proud, — 
Clasp  him  proudly,  yonth  of  Germany,  your  minstrel  in  yon  crowd; 
And  let  songs  of  triumph  mingle,  and  the  deepest-toned  hozzas 
With  the  clashing  of  the  goblets,  as  ye  drain  them  to  his  praise. 

Joy  to  me  that  I  have  known  him,  that  the  spirit's  flaming  sign 
Flashed  to  me  from  out  his  forehead,  as  the  glory  from  the  shrine; 
That  upon  his  lips  so  silent,  I  yet  recognised  the  trace, 
All  so  soft  and  lovely,  left  there  by  the  Muses'  fond  embrace  ! 

Master,  musing  with  enfolded  arms,  oh  !  let  me  gaze  on  thee, 
Let  the  youth  into  a  poet's  eyes  awhile  inspired  see  1 
Be  not  proud,  nor  harbh,  nor  haughty;  for,  alas  !  I  cannot  know 
If  a  day  like  this  shall  e'er  again  be  granted  me  below.; 

Freely,  broadly  hast  thou  given  thy  song  for  all  the  German  lands : 
'Tis  but  weakness  would  contract  itself  in  sects  and  narrow  bands; 
Whether  Suabia  glories  in  thee,  or  the  north  may  claim  thy  lyre. 
Youthful  Germany  or  ancient,  let  the  scribbler  school  inquire. 

He  is  kin,  who  feels  him  poet,  to  each  brother  poet  true; 
Humbly  bows  him  to  each  master,  never  to  the  canting  crew; 
Says,  to  thee  his  homage  paying  now,  thy  royalty  confest, 
Oor  vocation's  holy  crosslet,  sire,  oh  !  press  upon  my  breast. 

This  same  hand,  the  hand  hath  stricken  the  golden  strings  so  strongs 
Which  wielded  all  invincibly  the  weapons  keen  of  song; 
Lay  thy  hand  upon  my  heart,  master,  feel  the  fire  that's  glowing  there : 
Are  they  true  poetic  sparkles,  or  bu.t  ignet/atui  fair ! 

Yes,  and  if  the  near  futurity  its  darksome  warnings  solve, 
And  from  East  to  West  arising,  tempests  must  our  land  invoWe;^ 
If  dark  perils  from  without,  and  within  distress  and  strife. 
Fresh  storms  shall  threat  the  evening,  as  the  morning  of  thy  life; 

Then  the  hero's  crown  upon  thy  bead,  the  sword  in  thy  right  hand, 
Ludwig  Uhland,  let  thy  hoary  hairs  lead  on  our  patriot  band  ! 
German  right,  and  German  freedom,  see  we  know  the  titles  still. 
And  where  lances  should  be  brandished,  we  draw  forth  a  goose's  qoill. 

Or,  when  seeking  the  repose,  which  thy  labours  pure  award  thee. 
Rest  in  peace  within  our  tent  here,  thy  pupils  arm^d  guard  thee; 
Crown'd  with  vict'ry,  lay  thy  head  down,  without  fear,  to  slumbers  light : 
'Neath  thy  laurels  sleep;  thy  pupils  watch — great  master,  so  good-night. 


Dingelstedt,  it  will  be  seen,  professes  himself  an 
admirer  and  disciple  of  Uhland,  and  he  could  not 
have  a  better  master.  Uhland  is  the  last  of  the 
second  class  of  the  great  German  poets,  the  link 
which  connects  those  mighty,  heroic  names  with 
the  ardenty  though  less  gifted  bards  of  the  present 


day.  He  is  the  poet  of  liberty,  of  freedom  of 
thought,  and  of  action,  of  the  regeneration  of  Ger- 
many ;  and  his  pupil,  Dingelstedt,  has  followed 
closely  in  the  footsteps  of  his  teacher.  Through- 
out the  poems  of  the  former  we  find  the  same  purity 
of  thought  and  benevolence  of  leelingy  the 
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anxious  desire  for  advancement,  the  same  airy 
brilliancy  of  imagination,  and  delicate  aptness  of 
expression  which,  in  a  higher  degree,  distinguish 
Uhland.  There  is,  too,  a  peculiarity  of  Uhland's 
poetry  pointed  out,  if  we  remember  aright,*  in 
Longfellow's  "Hyperion,"  which  is  also  to  be  found 
very  strongly  developed  in  Dingelstedt's  works, 
though  the  coincidence  arises,  less  we  believe  from 
intentional  imitation,  than  from  the  similarity  of 
the  minds  of  the  two  authors.  We  allude  to  that 
sketchiness  of  outline,  by  which  so  much  is  left  to 
the  reader's  own  imagination.  The  poet  gives  us 
three  or  four  bold  strokes,  depicting  the  leading 
idea ;  whilst  the  rest,  the  connecting  links,  remain 
to  be  filled  up  by  others.  This,  with  Uhland,  is 
frequently  his  greatest  beauty ;  because  his  own 
part  is  so  skilfully  done,  the  prominent  figure 
is  so  strongly  drawn,  that  the  reader  has  no  diffi- 
culty in  completing  the  picture.  But,  admirable 
as  is  the  effect  when  this  attempt  is  successful,  a 
failure  is  utterly  disastrous.  Dingelstedt  has, 
however,  essayed,  and  we  think  not  unhappily, 
the  same  course  with  Uhland.  As  a  specimen, 
take  the  following  little  ballad  : — 

The  guests  are  revelling  one  and  all, 

The  trumpets  ring  far  and  wide, 
There  is  mirth  iijL  bower  and  mirth  in  hall. 

The  bridegroom  kisses  the  bride. 

The  minstrel  sits  mid  the  glitt*ring  swarm, 

As  pale  as  the  dead  may  be; 
His  faithful  lute  he  holds  on  his  arm, 

And  a  lay  of  love  sings  he. 

But  see,  as  the  festival's  lovely  queen 

For  him  fills  the  wine  so  clear, 
There  falls  in  the  goblet's  golden  sheen 

A  single  poisonous  tear. 

And  ere  he  with  gluttonous,  greedy  haste 

Can  the  golden  beaker  drain, 
For  him  is  no  longer  repose  nor  rest ; 

In  his  heart  is  a  burning  pain. 

Like  the  tempest  blast,  he  rusheth  past 

From  that  hall  of  love  and  light, 
Out,  out  to  the  forest  drear  and  dark. 

To  the  black  and  frosty  night. 

The  north  wind  whistles  amid  his  hair, 

And  the  trees  stand  stiff  and  cold, 
And  the  moon  above  shines  sweet  and  clear 

As  once  did  her  eyes  of  old. 

Far  thunders  the  foaming  water's  swell, 

And  the  ocean's  distant  song; 
And  the  waves,  and  the  clouds,  and  winds  as  well, 

Hunt  him  and  goad  him  along. 

And  through  the  storm  there  follows  him  aye 
A  sneering  voice,  which  says  ever, — 

''  Escape  from  me,  thou  fool,  if  thou  may  : 
Thyself  thou  escapest  never." 

Again,  as  a  parallel  to  some  of  Uhland's  pretty 
little  poems,  in  which  a  single  pathetic  thought  is 
embodied  in  a  few  touching  lines,  we  give  the 
following  verses,  not  so  much  for  the  intrinsic 
depth  or  novelty  of  the  idea  itself,  as  for  the 
artless  and  simple  manner  in  which  it  is  ex- 
pressed— 

I  kissed  thy  picture  ever  dear. 

For  a  last,  a  last  good-night; 
Methonght  thy  lips  then  smiled  on  me, 

Thine  eye  beamed  loving  light. 


The  features  lived,  they  glowed  wifhvWarmfh 

As  if  life's  breath  they  drew; 
It  was  thyself,  a  miracle 

Methought  had  met  my  view. 

Then  for  once  more,  the  last  goodrnight, 

I  kissed  the  lifeless  clay, 
Methought,  as  thou  hadst  smiled  on  me. 

But  I  must  weep  for  aye. 

Dingelstedt  is  well  acquainted  with  our  own 
standard  poets ;  and  he  is  right  to  study  them.  To 
a  German,  we  should  imagine  the  reading  of  the 
best  English  authors  must  be  even  more  improving 
than  to  an  Englishman ;  because,  whatever  be 
their  faults,  those  faults  are,  in  the  general  case, 
exactly  the  obverse  of  the  sins  which  do  most 
easily  beset  the  German.  It  may  be  fancy,  but 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  writer  had  been 
perusing  Tennyson's  "Talking  Oak,"  and  some 
others  of  his  slighter  pieces,  when  he  composed 
these  stanzas  to  a  flower. 

*"  What  was  it  that  she  said  to  thee, 

The  maiden  sweet  and  fair  : 
She  gazed  so  long  upon  thy  face 

And  whispered  something  there; 

^  And  then  your  blushing  cup  she  kissed, 

Before  she  turned  to  go-— 
Ah,  many  a  secret  of  delight 

You  cunning  flowerets  know  ! 

**'  And  was  it  then  a  lightsome  kiss, 

Such  ones  as  sisters  pay  f 
Or  was  it  not  a  warmer  one 

For  him  that's  far  away !" 

The  little  floweret  looked  at  me, 

And  slyly  smiling  said — 
"  Art  sure  thou  art  the  proper  one. 

To  whom  it  should  be  paid  1 

^  Ah,  lovely  love  'twixt  girls  and  flowers 

Oh,  message  sweetly  sent ! 
She  whispered, '  Now  the  time  has  come  ' — 

And  blushed,  and  then  she  went." 

''  And  were  I  not  the  rightful  one, 

And  should  the  message  miss, 
Yet  would  1  gladly  take  the  same, 

The  greeting  and  the  kiss." 

I  stooped  adown  with  drunken  joy, 
Down  to  the  floweret  fair. 

And  snatched  away  the  sugared  kiss 
The  maid  had  dropt  in  there." 
Although  Dingelstedt  is  undoubtedly  a  political 
poet,  he  has  no  poems  so  directly  political  as  some 
of  his  brother  bards.  He  has  travelled  much  in 
England,  France,  and  his  own  Germany ;  and  his 
sentiments  are  chiefly  to  be  gathered  from  his 
verses  descriptive  of  the  scenes  visited  by  him. 
There  is  in  these  poems  much  good  sense  and 
sound  thought,  mingled  with  no  inconsiderable 
power  of  sarcasm.  Ue  has  many  a  good  hit  aty 
and  indignant  remonstrance  against,  the  abuses 
and  the  absurdities  of  the  best  constitutions  in  the 
world  ;  and  his  arguments  are  urged  with  a  terse- 
ness and  vigour  which  give  point  and  earnestness 
to  the  reasoning.  It  is  a  pity  that  these  poems 
are  disfigured  by  that  foolish  jealousy  of  England 
to  which  all  unreflecting  foreigners  are  so  prone. 
Nothing  is  more  painful  to  an  Englishman  of 
sense,  when  travelling  on  the  Continent,  than  to 
find  how  many  of  those  very  persons  whom  he 
would  naturally  expect  to  be  free  from  any  such 
inconsistency  are,  in  effect^  the  most  tainted  by  it. 
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What  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  hear  Germana, 
who  boast  of  their  patriotism  and  love  of  Grer- 
many,  in  speaking  of  the  late  war,  actually  glorify 
the  French,  who  plundered  and  enslaved,  and 
abuse  the  English,  who  ran  into  incalculable  debt 
to  deliver  that  country  ?  And  yet  such  are  the 
opinions  frequently  expressed  by  Grermans,  espe- 
cially of  the  liberal  party.  They  defend  this 
inconsistency  by  saying  that  the  French,  notwith- 
standing all  the  injuries  which  they  inflicted, 
more  than  compensated  for  them  to  Germany,  by 
sweeping  away  all  the  old  tyrannies  ;  whereas 
the  English,  at  the  peace,  imposed  again  the  same 
yoke  under  a  modernized  form.  But  this  is  all 
nonsense.  The  French,  no  doubt,  overthrew  the 
ancient  barriers  ;  but  did  this  render  Germany 
more  free?  On  the  contrary,  the  object  of  all 
their  efforts  was  to  reduce  Germany  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  mere  fief  and  province  of  the  great 
Gallic  Empire.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Germans 
owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  England,  for  that 
assistance  without  which  they  would  never  have 
freed  their  land  from  the  invading  legions  of 
Napoleon.  But  when  England  had  done  this,  she 
had  done  all  she  was  called  on  to  do :  she  had 
assisted  Germany  in  her  defence  against  foreign 
enemies ;  it  was  not  her  business  to  interfere  in 
an  intestine  struggle.  The  people  of  Germany 
had  to  fight  their  own  battle  with  their  own 
rulers :  if  they  made  no  resistance,  if  they  suc- 
cumbed ingloriously,  they  must  blame  themselves, 
and  not  England,  for  their  present  want  of  free- 
dom. 

But  the  fact  is,  that  this  ill-feeling  arises  from 
a  jealousy  which  is  only  excusable  on  the  ground 
of  its  youth,  and  the  other  generous  feelings, 
which  this  party  exhibits,  —  the  jealousy  of  Eng- 
land as  a  pre-eminent  commercial  and  political 
power.  The  jealousy  is  as  baseless  as  it  is  nar 
row-minded  :  for  we  believe  there  is  no  country 
in  the  world  which  can  boast  so  much  good  feeling 
towards  all  other  nations  in  general,  and  Germany 
in  particular,  as  England  ;  no  other  country  the 
motto  of  which  is  so  especially,  Live  and  let  live  ; 
and  that  for  this  very  good  reason,  that  the  pros- 
perity of  other  nations  must  most  certainly  be  the 
surest  cause  of  England's  prosperity.  Let  Young 
Grermany  rush  on,  then,  in  the  march  of  improve- 
ment. She  may  be  sure  that  by  no  one  will  her 
progress  be  hailed  with  such  satisfaction,  as  Eng- 
land,— to  none  will  her  advancement  give  more 
unalloyed  satisfaction.  And  yet  Dingelstedt,  a 
man  whose  genius  we  cannot  doubt,  and  of  whom 
we  should  have  expected  better  iind  higher  senti- 
ments, comes  over  here,  and,  instead  of  rejoicing 
at  the  sight  of  such  unparalleled  commercial 
greatness,  such  an  advance  in  political  freedom, 
carps  at  the  whole  in  a  spirit  which  might  be 
natural  to  a  French  legitimist,  but  is  altogether 
unworthy  of  a  German  liberal.  Hear  him  in 
his 

WALK  BY  THE  THAMES. 

Arouse  thee  now,  my  German  heart  I 
Now  is  the  world  of  wonders  thine  ; 

Pass  o*er  each  bridge,  of  metal  part, 
And  part  again  of  freestone  fine. 


Now  proodly  rise  aloft,  as  loom 
The  masts  and  turrets  erery  where, 

And  revel,  as  in  spring's  perfume, 
In  fog,  and  smoke,  and  sooty  air. 

Here  rides  a  ship  along  the  stream, 
Down  yonder  pants  and  pnUs  a  horse ; 

Up  there  the  horseless  engines  scream, 
As  rushing  o'er  their  iron  conrse. 

And,  midmost  in  the  giant  town, 
A  sudden  Idyl  greets  me  now  ; 

A  verdant  tree,  a  verdant  down, 
A  little  Iamb,  a  real  oow. 

Yes,  wonders  far,  and  wonders  near, 
Where'er  thou  tnm'st  are  wonders  seen  ; 

Left  lies  the  ancient  Tower,  and  here 
St.  Paul's,  of  every  church  the  queen. 

Down  yonder  flaming  fire-bl.  fly. 
Like  comets  through  a  murky  cloud  ; 

Here,  in  the  dock,  the  masts  tower  high, 
A  mighty  wood,  a  countless  crowd. 

My  German  heart,  so  dull  and  dark, 
Why,  'stead  of  opening,  close  thee  now  ; 

Where  iron  is  each  bridge  and  bark, 
And  iron  men,  be  iron  thou. 

Here,  'stead  the  God  whom  we  adore. 
The  gold  thou  hatest  holds  ita  sway  ; 

Hadst  thou  the  richest  pedlar's  store, 
Thou  wert  the  hero  here  to-day. 

Here  no  one  steals,  but  they  allow, 
By  law,  to  rob  each  land  and  sea ; 

A  cord  he  gets  who  steals  i  cow, 
Who  robs  a  land  a  gartered  knee. 

And  every  thing,  of  every  clime. 
Thou  gazest  on  of  pomp  and  pride. 

Is  gather'd  store  of  distant  time, 
Of  distant  regions  far  and  wide. 

And  all  these  things,  wherefore,  whereto, 
How  long  to  last !    Heart,  leave  these  tlieme5; 

Thy  God  but  rests  the  noonday  through, 
Disturb  him  not  with  idle  dreams. 

Cassandra  weeps  for  Priam's  fall. 
Nor  Troy  believes  the  coming  wo  ; 

Carthage,  where  is  thy  Hannibal ! 
And,  ah  !  where  Rome,  where  Scipio  ! 

Now,  Mr.  Franz  Dingelstedt,  this  is  all  sh««r 
nonsense  ;  and  you  know  that  as  well  as  we  do. 
We  can  picture  you  perfectly,  walking  over  Lon- 
don Bridge  in  a  pair  of  plaited  trowsers,  with  your 
hands  stuck  in  the  pockets,  a  cigar,  and  a  not  veir 
clean  shirt ;  and  can  very  well  believe  that  you 
were  not  a  little  astonished  by  the  magnificent 
spectacle  which  was  there  presented  to  yon.  But 
why,  instead  of  admiration,  did  this  scene  fill  you 
with  narrow-minded  jealousy  ?  For  you  yourself 
must  acknowledge  in  your  inmost  heart  that  all 
your  magniloquent  strictures  are  the  offspring  of 
sheer  envy.  You  know,  as  well  as  we  do,  that 
whilst  you  pretend  to  sneer  at  pedlars,  their 
labours,  and  their  riches,  the  cherished  object,  and 
a  very  proper  ambition  too,  of  your  own  countir, 
and  of  your  own  party,  is  to  become  wholesale 
pedlars  also.  You  know,  too,  that  all  you  saj 
about  the  riches  of  London  being  no  better 
than  stolen  goods,  is  a  vile  calumny,  and,  what 
is  worse,  a  very  foolish  calumny.  Is  commerce 
robbery  ?  Is  extensive  trade  an  injury  to  man- 
kind, or  is  it  an  honourable  and  most  beneficiaJ 
employment  of  man's  energies  ?  Because  tb^ 
commerce  of  your  Zollverein  is  not  yet  so  ^^ 
as  that  of  the  port  of  London,  is  that  a  lea*^ 
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why  you  should  abiue  us?  We  do  not  attack 
you  because  you  like  small  beer  and  sour  krout 
better  than  beef  and  port  wine  ;  why  then,  whilst 
we  allow  you  to  excel  us  in  writing  art-novels 
and  reading  Sanskrit,  will  you  not  let  us  buy  and 
sell  in  peace,  instead  of  abusing  us  as  pick- 
pockets, because  we  do  not  earn  our  bread  in  the 
same  way  as  you  ?  Believe  us,  our  pursuits  are 
as  honest  and  as  beneficial  as  yours ;  why,  then,  do 
you  not  heartily  wish  us  prosperity,  as  we  do  you, 
instead  of  carping,  like  a  spoiled  child,  at  that  in 
which  we  happen  to  have  surpassed  you?  And  if  all 
these  strictures  on  our  commerce  are  correct^  what 
becomes  of  your  poem  on  free  trade  in  com,  which 
we  shall  give  here^  not  only  because  it  is  a  good 
thing  of  the  kitfa;'and  shows  that  all  your  notions 
on  these  subjects  are  not  so  absurd  as  those  ex- 
pressed above,  but  because,  though  it  comes  at  the 
present  day  rather  late  for  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to 
whom  you  addressed  it,  it  may  still  do  for  Lord 
George  Bentinck,  should  that  sUble  statesman 
and  racy  orator  ever  gam  the  premier  s  seat,  which 
he  declares  himself  so  competent  to  fill.  The 
reader  will  see  that  the  poem  is  founded  on  the 
well-known  tradition  of  Bishop  Hatto,  who,  having 
refused  his  com  to  the  starving  population,  was 
devoured  by  the  rats,  which  swarmed  in  miracu- 
lous multitudes  from  hi?  granaries. 

Sir  Minister,  if  you're  in  hamonr 

And  are  idle  for  the  nonce, 
I  would  beg  a  hearing  from  you. 

Hearing  only,  no  response. 

To  listen  cannot  trouble  you, 

For  you've  listened  in  your  time 
Plenty — though  you've  answered  seldom ; 

Hearken  then  this  simple  rhyme. 

Have  you  ever— for  you've  travell'd 

Long  aod  largely,  I  divine, 
Ever  in  your  travels  floated 

On  our  freebom,  German  Rhine! 

English  was  the  boat,  I  warrant, 

And  the  captain  English  too. 
And  the  Grermans,  as  was  proper. 

Chattered  English  all  to  you. 

Well,  you'll  know  then,  close  by  Bingen, 

Where  within  yon  rocky  straits. 
Fierce  the  waters  struggle— somewhat 

Like  your  Commons  house  debates. 

Well-nigh  midmost  in  the  Rhine, 
Hardly  pressed  by  storm  and  shower, 

Stands  an  ancient,  ruined  pile, 
Famous  as  the  Rat's  grey  Tower. 

Hatto,  by  God's  anger  bishop. 

Built  this  island  castle  here, 
Who,  mark  this,  while  all  were  starving, 

Blade  the  scanty  com  more  dear. 

And  he  thrust  into  his  warehouse, 

All  as  suppliants  who  came. 
Scoffing,  bid  them  warm  aud  fill  them 

In  the  empty  granary's  flame. 

But  from  out  the  blaze  and  burning. 
See,  what  wondrous  creatures  swarm ; 

Rats  in  hundreds,  rats  in  thousands, 
And  the  bishop's  palace  storm. 

And  they  gnawed  his  costly  viands. 

Drank  the  bishop's  goodly  wine. 
Drove  him  from  his  princely  palace 

To  his  castle  on  the  Rhine. 
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Withont  boat,  and  without  vesseb, 

They  the  fugitive  pursne. 
And  with  many  a  shrilly  screeohing. 

Swim  his  island  eastle  to. 

Through  the  ramparts  and  the  bulwarks, 
Through  the  servants'  awed  array. 

Through  his  chamber,  to  the  bi^op 
Now  the  rats  have  made  their  way. 

Horror  !  how  their  eyes  are  glancing 

Fixed  on  his  of  wild  despair, 
As  the  mass  of  maddened  vermin 

Close  around  him  every  where. 

How  their  hungry  bellies  swelled  then 
With  their  fat  and  luscious  meat ! 

And  the  Rhine's  green  ripple  murmurs 
Pleasant  music  as  they  eat. 

This,  Sir  Premier  Minister, 
And  much  more  if  you  would  hear. 

Says  the  tower,  which  stands  so  hoary 
On  the  Rhine,  to  Bingen  near. 

This  indeed  is  but  a  legend, 

And  a  learned  man  like  yon. 
Should  laugh  at  such,  in  present  days, 

As  you  now  most  likely  do. 

Many  a  year  since  then  has  &ded ; 

'Tis  a  tale  of  ancient  date ; 
You  may  sail  up  there  and  farther 

Without  fear  of  Hatto's  fate. 

This  is  a  much  more  creditable  specimen  of 
Young  Grermany's  political  economy;  and  we  should 
not  have  quoted  the  former  poem,  but  that  the 
sentiments  expressed  in  it  are  unfortunately  but 
too  prevalent  amongst  a  certain  class  in  that 
country.  Let  us  hope  that  as  time  runs  on,  and 
their  acquaintance  with  practical  life  enlarges,  they 
may  see  their  error,  and  relinquish  all  animosity 
towards  a  nation  which  has  always  entertained  a 
kindly  feeling  towards  Germany,  and  must  always 
admire  the  great  and  good  men  of  the  sister  race. 

As  another  example  of  our  author's  English 
experiences,  we  may  give  a  poem,  which  presents 
a  very  true  picture,  in  some  respects  unhappily  too 
true,  though  the  style  of  it  sounds  rather  oddly,  as 
comingfrom  one  of  Dingelstedt's  countrymen.  The 
Grerroans  generally  visit  Scotland  with  their  heads 
stuflFed  full  of  "Ossian"  and  the  "Lady  of  the 
Lake,"  and  their  imaginations  teeming  with  visions 
of  kilted  caterans,  Celtic  chiefs,  and  Fingal's  heroes. 
Whatever  Dingelstedt's  expectations  may  have 
been  before  he  arrived,  he  seems  to  have  had  all 
his  dreams  dispelled,  and  to  have  managed  to  get 
a  pretty  clear,  though  somewhat  prosaic  insight 
into  the  state  of  things  as  they  now  are,  when 
pleasure  parties  lunch  in  Roderick  Dhu's  hold, 
and  a  Highland  chief  wears  trowsers  like  a  Chris- 
tian. This  clear  perception  of  the  change,  and 
resignation  to  a  change  so  unpoetical,  (what  a 
contrast  to  the  inane  ravings  of  the  Viscount 
D'Arlincourt  in  his  "  Three  Kingdoms  1")  may  say 
little  for  our  author's  romantic  feelings  as  a  Ger- 
man bard :  but  it  shows  that  he  can  on  occasion 
exhibit  some  sparkles  of  sound  common  sense,  and 
give  a  fair  hit  with  considerable  power  of  satire. 

MY  HEART'S  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS 
Really,  a  real  Highlander, 


It  glads  me  to  see  you  so, 
The  same  as  I're  gazed  on,  wh^n  a  boy, 
In  my  hozn-book  long  ago. 
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The  folded  plaid,  too,  bow  g»y,  how  neat, 

How  romantieally  wound  I 
Oo  your  head  how  smart  the  bonnet  bine, 

With  the  Gaelic  thistle  orowned  I 

And  the  naked  leg,  too,  how  firm  and  free  ! 

There  is  still  strength  and  spirit  there ; 
**  A  pair  of  breeches,  dear  sir,  if  youUl  giro. 

With  the  greatest  pleasure  I'd  wear." 

Whence  oom'st  thou  here — ftrom  Bdinburgh  town, 
From  Tyne,  from  your  mountains  high  f 

**  Dear  Sir,  my  six  weeks  was  out  to-day, 
In  the  Bridewell  here  hard  by." 

And  from  sea  to  sea  yon  carry  on  still 

Your  spreaghs,  by  force  and  fear  1 
**  No,  d the  sea— the  fishing,  I  swear, 

Becomes  scarcer  every  year." 

And  sing  yon  still  Bums,  and  read  yon  Soott, 
And  your  old  Father  Ossian,  pray  1 

"  Reading  and  singing — heaven  bless  the  mark, 
Eating  and  drinking  's  more  in  our  way." 

And  your  mighty  dans,  say,  flourish  they  bright, 
Those  names  of  fame  and  of  deathless  glory  ! 

Do  the  maids  of  the  lake  still  glide  by  night 
O'er  the  classic  loch,  as  described  in  story  ! 

"  On  our  mighty  clans,  a  landlord  small 

Bears  heavy  enough  in  our  day ; 
The  maids  of  the  lake  knit  worsted  hose 

And  shear,  for  very  small  pay." 


I  fled  enraged :  but  the  Highlander  ehieed 

Me  up  to  my  very  door ; 
"  Dear  Sir,  1  have  answered  all  that  yon  asked, 

Now  tip  us  something  therefor." 

Theie  are  many  more  poems  by  thii  aathoi; 
doBcripiive  of  soenes  in  England,  which  are  intei^ 
eating  as  being  from  the  pen  of  a  foreigner,  and 
one  who  is  free  from  many  of  those  misconcep- 
tions, with  regard  to  our  habits  and  sentimenU, 
which  foreigners  in  general  find  it  so  difficult  to 
get  rid  of;  but  it  would  encroach  too  much  on  our 
space  were  we  to  transcribe  more,  and  we  have 
therefore  given  those  which  are  roost  charscteztstic 
Dingelstedt  has  travelled  much,  and  some  of  hii 
sketches  of  Paris  are  full  of  Tigoar ;  he  has,  too, 
some  beautiful  verses  on  the  KSrner  Oak,  which 
marks  the  spot  where  was  terminated  the  bright 
and  brilliant  romance  of  Kdrner's  brief  life,  the 
warrior  poet,  the  last  of  the  Trouhadouts.  Bat, 
though  it  is  somewhat  long,  we  prefer  prefienting 
to  the  reader  a  poem  descriptive  of  Dingektedt'i 
own  feelings,  of  hb  longings  after  his  native  city ; 
both  as  a  specimen  of  his  powers  of  painting 
scenery,  and  as  full  of  a  deep,  yet  not  unmanlv 
pathos,  which  is  veiy  characteristic  of  the  author. 
He  styles  it 


THE  APRIL  DAY. 

Northwards  draws  the  wandering  swallow,  now  that  spring  has  broken  forth. 
And  with  each  returning  spring-time,  draws  my  song  towards  the  north. 
Fleeing  from  the  sooth  so  balmy, — oh,  it  first  was  dear  tu  me. 
In  the  cold  and  earnest  Norland,  which  must  dear  for  ever  be. 

Sweet  it  is  to  stray  by  Neckar,  'midst  the  circling  vine  and  rase  : 
With  a  wanner  life  in  Swabia,  than  with  uh  the  heaven  glowb  : 
And  this  paratiise  received  me,  when  a  fugitive  I  came  : 
Wherefore  that  which  culd  expelled  me,  luve  1  with  :i  wuruier  flame  t 

or  return  my  ilream  is  ever,  but  to  f*ee  it  once  again, 

As  the  roots  of  trees  transpliuted  {<till  their  ancient  hold  retani; 

As  the  ship's  own  heart,  the  compa>«8,  ever  more  to  northward  tihows, 

Tho'  the  breezes  blow  to  southward;  as  the  stream  for  ever  flows. 

Oftentimes  at  latest  evening,  when  my  lonely  footsteps  stray. 
While  my  eyes  are  fixed  in  musing  upon  Stuttgardt*s  vapours  gray, 
Lo,  before  me  does  the  picture  of  my  distant  home  unroll, 
A  reflection  of  the  longings  in  the  mirror  of  my  soul. 

There  my  darling  Weser  wanders,  with  its  windings  manifold. 
By  the  old  Westphalian  portal,  as  it  did  in  days  of  old  : 
But  where  erst  the  heavy  barges  o'er  its  waters  slow  would  ply. 
See,  with  hoarse  and  hissing  quiver,  now  the  modem  steam- boats  fly. 

And  my  father's  house  1  hail  thee,  in  the  comer  there  behind, 
And  the  well-known  window  gleaming,  through  the  creepers  intertwined. 
Shining  from  the  self-same  chamber,  where  at  night's  forbidden  time, 
Fearing,  startled,  and  yet  drunk  with  joy,  I  strong  my  flrst  young  rhyme. 

And  my  ikther  hoary-4ieaded,  see  I  through  the  window  slit. 
And  two  dear  loved  stranger  brethren,  by  their  brother's  lamp  who  Bit; 
Only  on  the  vnetched  w.anderer  smiles  the  mother's  eye  no  more, 
Already  many  an  autumn  wind  her  grave  hath  whistied  o'er. 

Round  the  comer  there.— Pass  by  now,  for  this  time  again  pass  by, 
Though  the  bosom  waxes  sorer,  and  the  glazed  eyes  more  dry; 
Peace,  then,  peace  unto  this  roof-tree,  and  to  all  beneath  its  sway ! 
Unremarked,  an  evil  shadow,  glides  the  wanderer  now  away. 

Farther  know'st  thou  not  the  way  then  1    Hark,  thy  steps  how  they  resound 
In  the  empty  squares,  and  streetways,  'midst  the  silent  houses  round; 
Lightly  veiled  in  smoky  vapour,  and  embathed  in  moonshine  bright, 
See,  the  palaces  of  Cassel  soar  up  ghost>like  in  their  height. 

Yes,  'twas  herer-around  these  pillars  hover  still  in  twilight  gleasu, 
Every  night,  like  vrandering  spirits,  all  my  poems  and  my  dreams; 
O'er  yon  bridge,  my  carriage  homewards,  once  right  joyous  with  me  sped ; 
Ah,  and  over  yonder  bridge,  too,  all  alone  in  tears  I  fled. 
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Seene  of  all  my  early  Borrows,  theatre  of  early  strife, 

Cradle  of  the  sweetest  joys,  and  of  the  bitter  fame  of  life ; 

Ha,  I  know  not  if  thy  prophet  now  should  bless  thee  or  should  ban, 

That  he  stands  here  as  thy  exile,  a  disowned  and  broken  i 


Fatherland,  npon  thy  altar  has  been  offered  np  by  me, 

AH  the  noblest  of  my  being,  as  a  sacrifice  to  thee; 

And  what  was  it,  as  reward  then,  on  thy  priest  then  did'st  bestow  t 

Was't  a  laurel  I    Was*t  a  palm  branch  1    No,  a  wandering  staff  of  wo. 

When  thou  strovest,  did  I  not,  too,  faithful  striye  along  with  thee  f 
What  thou  snff'red'st,  was  it  not,  too,  suffered  deeper  far  by  me  I 
In  thy  wo  my  song  consoled  thee,  in  thy  shame  my  bosom  smarted. 
From  the  morning  I  approached  thee,  to  the  night  that  I  departed. 

Foolish  dream,  with  pipes  and  whistles,  and  the  drum's  profaner  rattle, 
With  the  age's  deadened  Yoices,  and  with  empty  rhymes,  to  battle  ! 
Foolish  dream,  from  arid  clay-clods,  that  have  sterile  lain  so  long. 
To  draw  forth  a  poet's  harvest,  and  a  poet's  life  of  song  ! 

Oh,  the  miserable  enyy,  which  my  youthful  work  defouled  I 
Oh,  the  dark  and  base  suspicion,  which  on  every  footstep  scowled  ! 
Oh,  the  scorn  which  thousand-Toic^d,  pierced  my  every  bleeding  sore, 
When  an  exile  crushed  and  vanquished,  then  I  fled  my  native  shore  I 

Never  more  will  pass  the  mem'ry  of  that  bitter  banishment. 

When  a  fugitive  reposeless  over  Germany  I  went ; 

A  Mazeppa,  fettered  ever  to  the  Muse's  rushing  horse. 

Whilst  a  crowd  of  biting  sorrows  howled,  like  wolves,  upon  my  course. 

Ah,  how  oft  in  storm  and  passion  for  that  haven  do  I  weep. 
For  that  hearth,  and  for  that  bosom,  where  in  peace  my  soul  could  sleep. 
For  the  star,  which  at  the  proper  hour  should  pierce  the  cloudy  night. 
Just  as  yonder,  at  the  present  hour,  breaks  through  the  gloom  yon  light. 

Yet,  that  light. — As  in  an  evil  dream,  so  wrapt  in  thoughts  of  old, 

I  have  wandered  'midst  the  nightly  gloom,  through  desert  streets  and  cold. 

Until  worn  and  weary  stand  I,  at  my  own  home  here  at  last. 

And  my  vrife,  upon  the  threshold,  clasps  me  to  her  bosom  fast 


We  now  close  cor  extracts  from  Dingelstedt's 
poems ;  and  if  in  the  specimens  we  have  given,  the 
force  of  the  original  has  not  been  altogether  lost 
in  the  translation,  we  think  the  reader  will  agree 
with  us,  that  he  is  not  altogether  an  author  to  be 
damned  with  faint  praise.    Faults  he  has,  and 
the  blemishes  produced  by  them  are  serious :  but 
they  are  chiefly  those  of  the  young  poet.     In  the 
main,  he  has  caught  the  right  spirit ;    he  has 
much  of  the  true  poet  in  him  ;  and  what  is  more, 
he  is  a  poet  of  the  day.     There  is  no  one  cant,  the 
hollowness  of  which  is  every  day  becoming  more 
and  more  apparent,  than  that  ours  is  not  a  poetic 
age ;    the  very    appearance  amongst   us  of   in- 
numerable   multitudes   of   abortive  attempts  at 
poetry,  which  we  notice  every  day,  is  a  proof 
of  the  fallaciousness  of  this  theory.     We  believe, 
on  the  contrary,  that  ours  is  a  highly  poetical  age, 
even  more  so,  than  the  period  of  the  last  genera- 
tion ;  for  we  enjoy  the  great  works  which  asto- 
nished and  delighted  our  fathers,  and  have  besides 
gained  the  power  of  discriminating  between  what 
is   really  excellent,  and  what  is  otherwise,  in  the 
ivritings  of  the  bards  who  flourished  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century.     The  latter  part  of  the 
last  century  was  an  era  essentially  unpoetic ;  and 
it  ^was  so,  because  the  writers  of  those  days  drew 
not  from  the  proper  sources  of  their  art,  but  re- 
sorted to  old  and  worn-out  fictions  for  that  which 
they  should  have  sought  in  the  realities  of  life. 
'We  have  begun  to  gain  a  clearer  insight  into  the 
truth  in  this  matter,  as  in  many  others.     Because 
ipire    no  longer  ride  cap-a-pee  to  tilts  and  tourna- 
ments, because  we  no  longer  invoke  heathen  gods 
AJid  goddesses,  we  are  not  the  less  poetical.    There 


is  as  much  true  poetry  in  the  manufactoiy  and 
the  school-room,  rightly  understood,  as  in  ail  the 
tinselled  arcadias  which  a  dapper  imagination 
ever  produced.  Life  and  action,  joy  and  suffering, 
must  contain  material  for  poetry,  be  it  amongst 
princes  on  the  battle-field  or  peasants  in  the  work- 
shop. Tills  truth  our  poets  have  at  length  under- 
stood :  they  have  looked  to  every-day  life  for  in- 
spiration, and  they  have  found  it ;  and  the  resnlt 
and  reward  of  their  labours  has  not  been  merely 
the  sickly  praises  of  the  boudoir  coteHe^  but  has 
been  spoken  out  in  the  unanimous  voice  of  a  whole 
people  affected  by  their  strains.  Witness  the 
effect  on  the  popular  mind  of  such  poems  as  **  The 
Song  of  the  Shirt,"  and  «  The  Bridge  of  Sighs." 
What  would  the  critics  of  the  last  century  have 
thought  of  either  as  affording  materials  for  a 
poem  ?  and  yet  these  verses  produced  far  deeper 
and  more  practical  effect  than  their  most  laboured 
productions.  For  poetry,  when  it  addresses  itself 
to  life  as  it  is,  is  a  positive  engine  of  living  power; 
and  the  spirit  and  comparative  merit  of  our  poetry 
has  therefore  become  of  far  greater  importance 
now  than  in  former  times.  In  Germany,  the 
influence  of  verse  is  even  more  strongly  felt  than 
with  us ;  and  we  are  glad  to  hail  Dingelstedt  as  one 
of  those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  direct  that 
influence  aright.  His  works  are  of  the  present 
day,  and  directed  to  the  doings  of  the  present  day : 
his  tone  is  pure,  and  hb  sentiment  lofty.  As  a 
poet,  he  has  learned  the  fundamental  maxim,  that 
simplicity  is  power;  and  if  he  swerve  not  from 
the  right  path,  he  will  rank  high  amongst 
that  band  of  brethren,  who  are  now  arousmg  the 
German  mind  to  pzogreas  and  enUghtenment 
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A    PICTURE    OF    RETREAT. 


''  Hoe  ent  in  ▼otii.** 


The  wanderer  far  from  home,  in  aearoh  of  rest, 
In  each  new  spot  by  some  distaste  estranged. 

Still  feeding,  hidden  in  the  yearning  breast. 
The  same  disease,  howe'er  the  scene  be  changed. 

What  vision  haunts !  what  wish  imploring  steaJs 

Through  every  dream,  or  every  joy  he  feels  f 

All  spells  and  passions,  that  awhile  o'ercome 
That  inward  voice,  subside  ;  on  every  shore 

The  self-same  image  of  an  English  home 
Ascends,  to  vex  the  Fancy  evermore  ; 

And,  at  the  pause  of  each  alluring  strain, 

One  constant  whisper  thrills  the  nerve  of  pain. 

The  absent  eye  through  Alpine  vistas  sees 
Far  other  fields,  and  gleams  of  native  vales; 

The  distant  murmur  of  remembered  trees 
Haunts  the  sick  ear  on  bland  Sorrento's  gales : 

On  Nature's  softest  bed  the  heart  will  pine. 

While  sadness  inly  mutters, "  'Tis  not  mine." 

Thus,  when  the  hectic  fancy  homeward  flies, — 
Like  the  scared  swallow  to  its  cottage  eaves — 

Longing  to  lay  a  bosom  ftill  of  sighs 
On  the  cool  grass,  beneath  domestic  leaves, — 

How  would  it  shape  the  wish,  and  where  engage 

A  fairy's  power  to  build  the  hermitage ! 

For  one,  perchance,  whom  throngs  and  pageants  stun. 
Though  moved  by  all  that  obarms  or  sways  man- 
kind ; 

Whose  timid  feet  the  busy  path  would  shun, 
Yet  dare  not  tread  a  desert ;  one  inclined 

To  live  apart,  not  buried,  from  the  shore 

Gase  on  the  deep,  untroubled  by  its  roar. 

O  there  alone,  if  ever,  may  the  lot 

Be  drawn,  where  Bight  and  Freedom,  hand  in 
hand, 
With  gracious  care  protect  some  happy  spot. 

Midst  the  full  life  and  progress  of  a  land. 
Whose  toils  and  feats  the  gentlest  may  be  proud 
To  share  in  feeling,  though  they  fear  the  crowd. 

These  mingled  gifts  when  busy  Hope  pursues. 
And  tells  what  spirits  in  an  English  home 

May  breathe  contentment  on  a  mind  recluse 
From  Life's  emotions,  softened,  not  struck  dumb  ; 

Say  how  shall  Fancy,  rapt  with  such  a  bliss, 

Construct  her  dwelling,  in  a  dream  like  this  1 

Pause  on  the  sloping  way  that  downward  goes 
To  yon  quaint  village,  gray,  but  undecayed  ; 

The  hollow  bank,  with  hazels  crowned,  bestows 
Space  for  the  rustic  building ;  and  the  shade 

Of  that  impending  rock,  and  wood  behind. 

Shields  the  small  plot  from  every  nipping  wind. 

Beneath,  a  bow-shot  from  the  ivied  wall, 
That  shuts  a  tiny  garden- world  of  flowers 

From  envious  eyes,  an  old  manorial  hall 
Half  shows  its  gables  steep,  and  chapel  towers, 

O'er  the  tall  beeches,  flinging  shadows  cool 

On  mossy  terraced  walks  and  sleepy  pool. 

Beyond  them,  far,  the  southern  view  commands 
A  wide  rich  valley,  swelling  here  and  there 

With  grassy-bosomed  knolls,  and  wooded  lands 
Twinkling  with  spires,  and  frequent  dwellings  hit ; 

Till  the  blue  distance  to  the  eye  is  lost. 

Where  ocean  rolls  upon  a  storied  coast. 

Within  the  close,  encircling  bushes'  edge, 
A  plot^  the  bloomy  pleasanoe  of  the  home  ; 


A  cottage,  hid  behind  the  laurel  hedge. 

Keeps  watch  without ;  and  thence  the  carols  come 
Of  children  at  their  summer's  play,  unseen, 
Beneath  the  branches  of  the  glossy  screen. 

Plain  is  the  house,  though  trim,  nor  wanting  au^t 
That  use  or  pastime  from  a  dwelling  claims : 

Sweet  linnet-haunted  shrubs  a  fringe  have  wrooglit, 
Of  green  and  purple,  round  the  casement  fnmes ; 

Blush-roses  cluster  o'er  the  porch,  and  twine 

With  wavering  passion-flower  and  rath  woodbine. 


O'er  the  warm  hollow,  red  in  summer's  ligbt. 
Scooped  from  the  slope  of  sward,  where  orchard  tree^ 

Bend  strangely-twisted  limbs  witii  mosses  white, 
The  bank  is  musical  with  merry  bees. 

That  search  the  garden  flowers  with  ceaseless  ban, 

Or  store  the  spoil  of  heath  or  cloTor  bloom. 

Far  in  the  copse,  all  spring,  and  o'er  the  hill, 
The  sweet  deep  whistle  of  the  speckled  thrusb, 

Or  blackbird's  fluty  note,  is  seldom  still ; 
And,  through  the  nights  of  June,  each  alder  bosh 

And  lime-tree  quivers  with  melodious  wails, 

And  warblings  quick  of  passionate  nightingales. 

A  cheerftil  spot !  retired  (torn  vulgar  sound ; 

Yet  not  of  life  forsaken,  nor  debarred 
From  social  kindness  ;  all  the  region  round 

Is  gay  with  household  roofs  ;  nor  leagues  retud 
The  step  of  coming  friends,  the  mission  dear 
Of  written  words,  that  bring  the  absent  near. 

And  there,  though  heard  as  winds  that  boom  along 

By  some  low  cell  vale-hidden,  may  you  feel- 
So  near  is  England's  heart  —  the  pulses  strong 
Throb  in  the  city  of  her  pride  ;  —  and  steal 
More  gladly  back  to  quiet,  from  an  hour 
Of  that  stupendous  play  of  life  and  power. 

There,  blest  in  Nature's  smile,  the  daily  care. 

Enlivened  oft  by  many  a  graceful  task. 
And  smooth  alternate  duties,  that  prepare 
..Hours  of  sweet  leisure  ;— say,  oould  fkncy  ask 
A  light  more  genial,  or  a  warmer  shade. 
To  soothe  a  flower  of  frost  and  storms  afraid  t 

There,  too,  be  thoughts  of  many  lands  and  days, 
Best  of  their  best,  the  poet  and  the  vrise. 

At  hand  in  peacefol  moments,  apt  to  raise 
From  earth  to  heaven  the  wonder-loving  eyes, 

Entranced  vrith  visions  bright,  or  views  serene. 

Or  tales  of  mighty  deeds  and  noble  men. 

And  ever  there,  a  gracious  household  sprite. 
Let  music  hover  round  the  curtained  walls, 

When  the  close  shutters  hide  the  waning  light, 
Or  the  dank  rain-drop  from  the  cypress  &ils : 

Pensive  in  sunshine,  but  with  cheerAil  tones 

Beguiling  sadness  when  the  wild  wind  moans. 

And  eyes  that  love  to  see  the  calm  and  blest 
At  times  be  near,  to  welcome,  and  to  share 

The  happy  boon  of  competence  and  rest. 
The  progress  note,  and  count  the  pleasures  there : 

While  faithful  lips  in  sacred  hours  impart 

The  nameless  joy  whose  magic  is  the  heart 

Were  this  a  dream  too  sweet  for  one  aftr 
From  England,  pining  for  her  kindly  brsist, 

Then  say,  dear ,  if  its  pictures  are 

But  feverish  visions  of  a  fknded  nest; 

And  what  the  gladness  of  a  friend  may  be 

To  think  a  home  like  this  eneirclei  that !        ^ 
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DIFFICULTIES  OF  A  THEORY  OF  HUSBAND-CATCHING. 

Sappimn  de*  matrimoni 
Deftin,  pianeti,  influssi,  avTenimenti. — Qoau 


As  uncaught  bachelors,  —  and  in  these  islands^ 
we  need  hardly  observe  that  sach  only  will  often 
be  found  writing  on  the  captirating  subjects  with 
which  love-making,  whether  in  play  or  in  earnest, 
is  concerned ;  —  as  belonging  to  the  quarry  which 
the  fair  huntresses  of  mankind  naturally  pursue, 
we  could  not  but  look  with  interest  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  manual,  with  which  Mr.  Newby 
promised  to  enrich  the  unmarried  world,  under 
the  inviting  title  of  ''Hints on  Husband-catching." 
The  theme,  if  kindly  treated,  was  sure  to  be  a 
pleasant  one,  even  did  the  treatise  afford  nothing 
positively  new  on  this  inexhaustible  subject.  Any 
**  hints,"  of  the  process  by  which  the  fate  of  our 
solitary  freedom  may  be  determined,  must,  if 
genuine,  be  precious  things  to  treasure  up  in  the 
undisturbed  state  of  mind  that  precedes  the  actual 
trial.  To  seek  for  instruction  and  counsel  after 
it  has  begun,  is  known  to  be  in  vain.  It  is  much 
if  any  thing  that  may  have  been  gathered  in  calmer 
moments,  is  sufficiently  well  secured  to  escape  the 
dissolving  influence  of  smiling  lips  and  mischievous 
eyes.  Some  fragments  of  useful  knowledge,  how- 
ever, if  garnered  in  time,  may  perhaps  remain  in 
comers  of  the  mind,  even  after  the  motions  of  the 
heart  have  begun  to  beat  all  reflection  into  foam 
and  vapour.  These,  in  pauses  of  absence,  dur- 
ing the  chill  of  apparent  slights,  or  at  other  times, 
when  accident  suspends  the  play  of  the  artillery 
planted  against  masculine  resolutions,  will  some- 
times, we  have  heard,  give  a  fillip  to  the  confused 
senses,  and  enable  them  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
many  realities,  desirable  enough  to  be  sought  or 
^voided,  which  have  been  lost  sight  of  during  the 
heat  of  the  engagement;  as  a  flaw  of  wind 
springing  up  in  a  naval  action,  sometimes  shows 
the  pilot  a  rock  on  which  his  ship  was  uncon- 
sciously drifting  in  the  smoke,  or  the  signals  that 
will  guide  him  forward  to  safety  and  victory. 

In  this  light  w&  hoped  to  find  a  treasure  in  the 
promised  "  Hints ;"  and  while  expecting  it,  could 
expatiate  in  fancy  on  the  manifold  uses  it  might 
promote,  on  the  tidings  it  was  to  bring  us  of  the 
present  constitution  andarray  of  the  feminineforces, 
of  the  new  implements  of  destruction,  and  the 
modem  tactics  discovered  by  those  sweet  bellige- 
rents of  whose  warfare  it  professed  to  treat.  The 
subject,  we  said  to  ourselves,  is  indeed  for  ever  essen- 
tially the  same.  We  are  destined,  by  inheritance, 
from  Paradise  downwards,  to  exclaim,  **  The  wo- 
man beguiled  me."  The  risk  to  be  encountered, — 
of  all  dangers,  dear  to  noble  minds,  the  dearest, — 
has  the  same  general  hazards  which  imbittered  the 
gall  of  Euripides,  and  fired  the  sweet  chivalry  of  our 
Sidney.  But  the  devices,  the  stratagems  of  the  war- 
fare, in  which,  as  truly  now  as  in  Ovid's  day,  militat 
omnia  amatUy  are  subject  to  constant  change,  and 
undergo  daily  improvements.  The  fair  enemy  is 
for  ever  varying  the  mode  of  attack,  taking  advan- 
tage of  every, fresh  appearance  in  the  ground,  lies 
in  ambush  behind  each  new  custom  that  shoots  up 
on  the  surface  of  society,  or  takes  the  field  openly 
under  the  banner  of  its  latest  inventions.    Thus, 


in  modem  times,  have  we  seen  beauty  dangerously 
raying  forth  the  whole  quiver  of  earthly  snares 
behind  the  pomps  of  religious  display,  or  taking 
helpless  youth  captive  with  the  sudden  brilliancy 
of  quick-footed  polios.  Golden  precepts,  there- 
fore, we  said,  may  be  culled  from  the  events  of  the 
day.  What  we  have  to  meet  and  to  desire,  at  a 
given  moment — the  language,  disposition,  and 
probable  mercy  or  rigour  of  any  present  generation 
of  our  conquerors,  will  require  a  new  code  of  in- 
straction  every  ten  years,  at  least.  And  what 
thanks  can  be  too  warm  for  the  bestower  of  this 
pleasant  knowledge ;  one  who  has  obtained  the 
secrets  of  the  sweet  and  mysterious  beings,  on 
whose  ways  and  wiles  depend  so  much  of  the 
happiness  or  vexation  of  all  true  men  for  the  best 
twenty  years  of  life ;  one,  who,  without  transform- 
ing them  into  angels  or  deforming  them  into 
monsters,  can  really  tell  us  something  of  the  com- 
plexion, purposes,  and  feelings  of  those  beautifid 
counterparts  of  ourselves,  who  are  to  lie  in  our 
bosoms,  and  make  the  sunshine  or  darkness  of  a 
thousand  homes? 

While  musing  on  the  depth  of  such  a  debt,  we 
could  not  indeed  avoid  asking  where  the  person 
is  to  be  found,  traly  able  to  deserve  this  gratitude? 
How  many  irreconcileable  qualities  are  required 
for  a  real  portraiture  of  that  sensitive  and  mutable 
thing,  the  woman  of  a  given  nation  or  period  !  To 
caricature  her  may  be  easy  enough;  to  mark 
some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  time,  is  not  more 
difficult  than  to  draw  the  fashionable  costume  of 
the  day ;  nor  is  it  impossible  to  portray  here  and 
there  a  single  specimen  of  some  exceptional  or 
prominent  class,  with  tolerable  life-likeness.  But 
to  give  the  faintest  living  idea  of  the  character  and 
being,  not  of  one  of  the  sex  here  and  there,  but  of 
the  women  of  our  day,  of  any  day,  of  woman  as 
the  ruling  power  that  animates  society ;  to  inter- 
pret the  language  and  count  the  pulsations  of  her 
nature,  not  only  in  its  visible  displays,  but  in 
those  unseen  motions,  in  which  lie  the  trae  springs 
of  all  her  influence,  the  law  that  guides  all  her 
actions,  and  directs  two-thirds  of  ours ;  to  give 
the  slightest  glimpse  of  the  mysterious,  half  un- 
conscious, often  capricious,  and  yet  determined 
being,  of  the  tender  but  impulsive  fancies  of  a 
character,  now  the  slave  of  opinion,  now  its  abso- 
lute mistress,  the  most  artificial,  yet  the  most 
sincere  of  living  creatures ;  to  show  the  tme  read- 
ing of  this  wonderful  and  delicious  enigma  to  us 
whose  fate  it  is  to  puzzle  out  its  meaning  for  weal 
or  for  wo ;  this  would  seem  to  require  something 
of  the  magical  power  of  an  Asmodeus.  A  woman 
might  in  some  respects  fill  up  the  outline,  where 
a  masculine  pencil  must  fail  from  very  ignorance. 
But  not  only  are  female  accounts  of  their  own  sex 
always  insincere,  (they  will  not  tell  half  they 
know,  and  what  they  tell  is  ever  coloured  with 
the  foreign  hue  of  some  desire  or  fancy  of  their 
own  ;)  not  only  are  their  pictures  to  be  distrasted 
on  this  account,  but  they  are  also  for  other  reasons 
quite  incapable  ^^  describing  themselves  traly. 
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The  emotions  which  make  up  the  capital  features 
of  their  existence,  can  no  more  be  justly  perceived 
by  them,  than  can  the  flow  of  the  tide  be  measured 
by  one  who  is  floating  on  the  current.  You  must 
stand  apart  from  an  object,  to  see  it  as  a  whole. 
For  this  reason,  in  spite  of  the  inferior  quickness 
of  observation  in  the  male  sex,  and  of  the  jealousy 
with  wldch  the  most  communicative  of  the  other 
conceal  from  our  eyes,  perhaps  even  from  their 
own,  some  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of 
their  being,  the  nearest  approach  possible  to  the 
true  delineation  of  woman,  can  only,  we  believe, 
be  made  by  a  masculine  hand.  We  men  are, 
besidesi,  more  apt,  from  the  warmer  interest  we 
take  in  the  subject,  to  dwell  upon  it  with  that 
afifectionate  closeness  of  observation,  which  alone 
can  give  a  pervading  insight  into  any  thing  what^ 
ever.  Some  of  the  most  subtle  and  exquisite  pro- 
perties, too,  of  the  female  mind  and  heart,  as  well 
as  the  slighter  differences  which  habit  and  position 
may  produce  in  it,  are  best  perceived  in  their  re- 
flection upon  a  different  nature ;  just  as  delicate 
shades  of  colour  can  only  be  well  observed  by  lay- 
ing them  upon  a  darker  ground.  On  the  particu- 
lar chapter  of  the  natural  warfare  between  the 
sexes,  which  leads  to  the  cardinal  event  of  mar- 
riage, through  successive  stages  of  flirtation,  love- 
making,  and  desperate  courtship  ;  on  this  debate- 
able  ground,  especially,  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
expect  candid  admissions  from  our  pretty  assail- 
ants. Until  some  Grenius  shall  appear,  endowed 
wtth  a  supernatural  key  to  their  secrets,  yet  warm 
enough  with  human  affections  not  to  disfigure  and 
scoff  at  them,  we  must  be  content  to  look  for  such 
lore  as  anxious  bachelors  may  hope  to  profit  by, 
from  the  kindly  and  experienced  observation  of 
some  one  of  our  own  sex,  who  has  bestowed  much 
of  his  time,  and  employed  the  whole  faculties  of 
a  lively  mind,  on  the  study  of  the  sweeter  half  of 
creation ;  has  been  led  by  them  through  all  the 
degrees  of  amorous  trial,  and,  fortunately  for  him- 
self and  for  us,  retired  from  it  without  the  sadness 
or  the  cynicism  which  renders  nine-tenths  of  the 
male  painters  of  woman-kind  mere  caricaturists. 

NoUiing  of  the  kind  we  have  been  describing, 
nor  indeed  any  performance  of  the  least  part  of 
this  office  of  **  useful  instructor,"  could  be  found, 
we  regret  to  say,  in  the  ^' Hints  on  Husband- 
Catching."  Sad  would  be  the  condition  of  an 
ingenuous  youth,  who  should  take  his  notions  of 
the  marriageable  women  of  this  country,  in  default 
of  personal  experience,  from  the  picture  intended 
to  be  drawn  of  them  by  Mr.  Newby's  anonymous 
author.  Taking  his  departure  at  the  preface,  he 
would  proceed  from  distrust  to  fear,  from  fear  to 
disgust^  and  plunging  at  length  into  utter  despair, 
forswear  balls,  tea  parties  and  country  visits, 
shun  all  approach  to  the  dangerous  "angels  in 
book-muslin,"  whose  tricks  are  revealed  in  such 
dark  colours,  condemn  himself  for  ever  to  cham- 
bers and  solitary  chops,  (if  not  bold  enough  to 
seek  compensation  for  his  loneliness  in  some  of  the 
devious  ways  of  which  the  "  Hints"  afford  rather 
questionabk  glimpses,)  and,  in  short,  bid  a  long 
adieu  to  all  ideas  of  female  society  and  a  happy 
l&Aniage.    We  need  not  detaU  at  full  length  the 


distressing  particulars  which  the  author  of  this 
hook  would  have  us  accept  as  forming  the  chsnc- 
ter  of  British  maids  and  matrons.    They  depict  a 
state  of  things,  quite  new  to  our  small  experience 
in  any  class  ;  although  not  restricted  by  the  writer 
to  a  particular  set  or  rank  ;  but,  as  far  as  we  can 
gather  from  him,  belong  to  the  whole  of  the  fair 
sex  of  our  time,  with  hardly  an  exception.    Were 
the  report  true,  the  virgins  that  to  common  eyes 
look  so  engaging  abroad,  and  so  graceful  at  home, 
must  be  in  fact  more  deceitful  and  hungry  than 
the  fabulous  sirens,  "  who  from  Pelorus  lured  the 
wanderer  s  bark ;"  and  their  mothers.    Heaven 
help  us ! — creatures  only  to  be  compared  with  the 
Beast  in  the  Apocalypse !     The  real  burden,  in 
short,  that  runs  throughout  the  lively  air  which 
the  performer  makes  a  show  of  playing,  may  be 
best  described,  in  the  phrase  of  an  eminent  liring 
humorist,  as  a  continued  *^  shriek"  against  the 
wickedness  and  worldliness,  not  of  a  few,  but  of  the 
whole   female    generation.       "  The  ^insters  of 
England  in  general,"  are  the  objects  of  hisaddms; 
those  to  whom  his  precepts  do  not  apply,  are  d^ 
clared  to  be  *'  isolated,  particular,  and  exceptbnai 
specimens."      As  exceptions    merely  prove  the 
general  rule,  the  reader  is  warned  not  to  suffer  his 
attention  to  be  disturbed  by  these  stray  difference; 
and  the  following  may  be  taken  asabriefsom- 
mary  of  what  b  presented  to  him  as  a  description 
of  the  sex  at  large. 

The  "  Spinsters  of  England  in  general,''  we  re- 
gret to  find,  **  marry  for  the  sake  of  mairiageytnd 
not  for  that  of  the  man :"  —  and  in  order  to  ac- 
complish  this  end,  **  study  coquetry,  which  is  ad- 
mirably called  by  Greorge  Sand,  the  pmarik  W 
immodest  amuiement^  of  exciting  desiret^*  (J)" 
«have  uncovered  their  necks,"  and  '^display  ^ 
much  of  their  beautiful  busts,  as  they  dare  to 
show  with  a  due  regard  to  the  society  for  the  sop* 
pression  of  vice ;"  "  their  blushes  are  as  superfi- 
cial," we  are  sorry  to  hear,  '*  as  the  modesty  they 
are  intended  to  denote ;"  *'  creatures  of  interest,' 
**  showy  speculators,"  &c. :  *  these  are  thy  gods, 
0  I^ael  2 '  Of  course,  in  such  a  state  of  morals 
"  the  heart  has  nothing  to  do  with  matrimony  in 
the  present  day,"  but  all  that  is  done  in  that  way 
proceeds  from  *'  the  clear  head^  the  beguiling  lip-** 
Still  it  is  something  to  learn,  that  by  the  onhappi- 
ness  of  marriages  thus  produced,  there  is  leas  mi^ 
chief  done,  on  one  side  at  least,  than  might  be 
feai*ed  :  ^  the  hearts  so  callous  and  so  ossified  by 
education  and  example  are  not  likely  to  break, 
which  will  perhaps  be  satisfactory  to  those  who 
have  no  relish  for  domestic  tragedies. 

Is  it  not,  we  may  modestly  inquire,  a  somewhat 
needless  piece  of  advice  to  the  owners  of  those 
"  ossified  "  bosoms,  to  bid  them  avoid  Imttg  ^  Aa 
our  young  ladies  "  marry  for  self,"  they  are  not 
likely  to  "  care  for  another ;"  especially  as  to  them 
"  Christianity,"  "  tenderness,"  cultivated  pnrsuitsj 
and  other  '  ingenuous  arts  that  soften  mannen,* 
are,  as  well  as  all  natural  afiections  of  the  female 
heart,  "profitless  vagaries."  They  "care  ft* 
none  of  these  things,"  and  are  hardly  in  daiig«f« 
therefore,  one  might  think,  of  falling  into  the 
sweet  intoxication  of  love. 
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A  few  of  the  additional  touches  scattered  here 
and  there  will  sufficiently  complete  this  inviting 
picture  of  the  female  world.  **  Handsome  women/' 
it  appears,  need  not  talk  much  ;  ^  the  conversation 
they  do  indulge  in  should  be  the  petty  small 
talk  of  what  is  called  the  world."  '*  The  study  of 
those  who  have  not  pretty  faces  must  be  (we  are 
given  to  understand  indeed  that  it  is)  to  display 
whatever  redeeming  advantage  they  may  possess 
in  any  other  part  of  their  persons  :'*  from  the 
^  beautiful  arm,"  for  the  exhibition  of  which  harps 
and  short  sleeves  are  provided  by  nature,  to  an 
'^ exquisite  ancle  and  leg,"  which  "short  petti- 
coats," and  the  choice  of  "a  muddy  day"  for 
walks  "with  the  ihtended  prey,"  may  reveal  in 
the  most  liberal  unreserve.  The  only  reading 
congenial  to  the  female  mind  ranges  from  **  the 
Tulgarity  of  Mrs.  Trollppe,  the  fashumable  and 
senteless  d^lop  of  Mrs.  OoreP*  &c.  to  those 
French  fictions,  "where  the  most  immoral  doc- 
trines, the  warmest  scenes,  and  the  most  monstrous 
principles,  are  disguised  by  brilliancy  and  pathos." 
These  are  the  cares  and  pursuits  of  the  rising 
female  generaction,  on  whose  smiles  our  happiness 
is  thought  to  depend  1  Another  trait  only  may 
be  noticed  for  the  sake  of  the  information  it  gives 
us  of  their  behaviour  and  true  feelings  at  the  in- 
teresting moment  of  "popping  the  question." 
"  The  young  lady,"  we  learn,  "  who  is  blushing  so 
beautifoUy,  and  displaying  such  a  fascinating 
tremor,  (while  you  stand  before  her  all  doubts, 
hopes,  and  fears,  and  half  shuddering  at  your 
own  audacity  in  daring  to  woo  so  ethereal  a  being,) 
IB  probably  laughing  in  her  sleeve  at  your  per- 
plexed look,  and  congratulating  herself,  equally  in 
her  rieeve,  upon  having  at  last  attained  the  end  in 
view."  After  this  trustworthy  revelation,  can 
any  one  be  nervous  hereafter  when  he  offers  his 
hand,  or  be  moved  by  that  sweet  confusion  with 
which  women  are  wont  to  receive  the  first  whisper 
that  sues  for  their  love  ? 

So  much  for  "  spinsters  in  general."  There  is, 
however,  one  distinct  class  of  these  fair  delinquents 
guihy  of  special  ofiences,  and  particularly  dan- 
gerous, —  the  coquettes :  —  a  race,  we  are  sorry  to 
hear,  very  numerous ;  as  the  writer  instructs  us 
to  believe  them  to  be  "  repulsive,"  "  unprincipled," 
«  debased  beings,"  whose  "  heartlessness  and 
treachery"  are  the  springs  by  which  "  petty  tricks, 
fascinating  lies,  and  calculating  minauderies"  are 
set  to  work  on  the  victim's  peace  of  mind.  The 
terms  in  which  the  coquette  is  sketched  are,  in 
truth,  almost  too  repulsive  to  be  read  in  the  tem- 
per which  has  so  far  attended  our  survey  ;  and  our 
first  impulse  was  to  repel,  with  something  like 
indignation,  the  hateftil  charges  which  are  here 
imputed  to  a  disposition  that,  with  all  its  evils, 
has  rarely  a  deeper  source  than  the  natural  femi- 
nine wish  to  please  and  be  admired,  in  a  degree 
somewhat  excessive.  But  this  protest  may  be 
spared ;  the  portrait  is  too  dark  to  be  recognised 
as  a  likeness,  and  the  author  of  "The  Hints" 
may  be  safely  allowed  to  tell  his  own  story  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter. 

According  to  him,  therefore,  "  There  is  scarcely 
a  bci&g  mote  Apritwi  than  the  thorough-bred 


coquette ; "  whose  delight  is  "  to  charm  the  feincy, 

—  nay  eawtte  the  senset^*  (  0  "  wishing  for  no  better 
sport  than  the  broken  heart  and  maddened  brain 
of  her  admirers."  The  recreation,  however,  in  this 
uhromantic  nineteenth  century,  is  rarely  carried  to 
such  a  height  of  perfection,  —  thanks  to  the  robur 
et  ass  triplex  of  the  modem  male  heart  "  The  lan- 
guishing glances  of  her  eyes  are  a  mockery, — she 
pk^s  with  the  senses  like  a  salamander  with  the 
flames,"herself  proof againsttheirdelirium ;  "gazing 
down  into  the  dizzy  depths  of  passion  with  the  eye  of 
a  philosopher,  and  the  callousness  of  an  anchorite. 
Chastity  is  not  her  safeguard,"  &c.  &c.  Surely 
this  is  enough ;  there  is  no  need  to  study  the  whole 
odious  catalogue  of  crimes  imputed  to  the  poor 
coquette ;  —  offences  which,  to  our  simple  eyes, 
seem  rather  like  the  imaginations  of  some  worn  out 
sinner,  conversant  solely  with  the  worst  of  either 
sex  ;  who  has  stained,  with  his  own  evU  thoughts 
and  pruriencies,  the  follies  and  vanities  of  those 
pretty,  volatile,  seductive  creatures,  knoWn  to  men 
by  the  questionable  title  of  ^  flirts.' 

Passing,  therefore,  from  the  subject,  with  a 
casual  note  of  the  "  wo"  which  is  denounced  "  td 
the  man  who  would  be  fool  enough  to  take  one  of 
those  serpents  to  his  bosom ; "  we  shall  pause  be- 
fore another  figure,  which  will  complete  our  view 
of  this  inviting  description  of  the  women  of  Great 
Britain.  Behind  the  blooming  array  of  virgin  de- 
ceivers, lurks  a  terrible  creature,  in  cap  and  shawl, 
of  a  more  mature  and  forbidding  aspect;  the 
"worldly  mother!" — a  merciless  ogress,  by  whose 
deep  counsels  the  '  playful  tribe  of  marriageable 
maids'  are  guided  in  their  heartless  treacheries 
against  innocent,  generous,  affectionate,  unthink- 
ing man!  "The  worldly  mother  is  one  of  the 
most  detestable  fungi  that  spring  up  from  the 
corruption  of  society  ;" — "  sacrifices  her  offspring 
to  the  Moloch  of  worldly  dross;" — "cultivates 
the  weeds,  (in  her  daughters'  hearts,)  and  carefully 
eradicates  every  valuable  and  salutary  herb," 
her  whole  energies  being  "  devoted  to  the  attain- 
ment of  a  good  match  for  her  daughters."  Wo  to 
the  "  single  young,  middle-aged,  or  decrepid  roan 
who  is  introduced  to,  or  meets  her  daughters  in 
society."  The  victim  is  pursued,  the  company  he 
keeps,  "  even  the  vices  to  which  he  is  addicted,**  are 
hunted  out  by  secret  inquiries :  —  if  he  be  found 
to  have  enough  of  the  "  worldly  dross,"  whatever 
else  be  his  character,  he  is  doomed  to  be  married  ; 
—his  fortitude  is  assailed  by  invitations  to  dinner; 

—  daughters  are  set  upon  him  from  every  kind  of 
ambush,  drilled  in  the  special  allurements  most 
apt  to  ensnare  his  unsuspecting  heart, — ^until  the 
appalling  sequel  is  complete; — "the  question  is 
proposed — papa  approves,  the  worldly  mother 
kisses  her  son-in-law  elect;  and,  with  an  ad- 
mirable attempt  at  tears,  hopes  he  will  make 
her  Lucy  happy."  "  How  that  good  match  may 
turn  out  is,  of  course,  no  business  of  the  worldly 
mother  s."  Nor  have  we  here  a  specimen  of 
the  devices  of  a  few  only.  "  Such  is  the  Mrs. 
Thomson  of  the  middle  ranks,  — the  Countess 
Cairngorum  of  fashionable  life  ; "  —  they  difier 
only  in  the  accidents  of  situation.  Such  in  gene- 
ral, the  author  of  «*  The  Hints"  instmcta  as  to 
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b«lieve,  are  the  mothers  of  the  nineteenth  century ; 
and  these  are  the  devices  which  unmarried  man 
has  to  dread,  from  the  first  moment  of  his  listen- 
ing to  a  pleasant  yoice,  or  looking  upon  a  pair  of 
rosy  lips.  The  author  dolefully  cries,  "  beware ! " 
latet  anguis  in  herbd  !  A  serpentine  race,  truly ! 
were  the  story  true. 

After  this  summary  of  the  main  personages  in 
the  drama  of  courtship,  we  need  not  call  up  the 
humbler  actors  in  the  scene,  the  victimized  males 
in  their  several  parts  of  the  "  spooney,"  the 
"  good  young  man,"  the  "  shy  youth,"  the 
"  genius,"  the  "  old  bachelor,"  the  "  rake."  ALis ! 
what  can  the  wisest  do,  when  surrounded  by  such 
a  labyrinth  of  snares?  All,  gentle  or  simple,  must 
partake  of  the  common  doom;  and  be  cajoled, 
tempted,  tickled,  or  thrust  into  matrimony,  ac- 
cording to  the  special  weakness  of  each  individual. 
We  close  the  book  with  a  feeling  like  that  of  start- 
ing awake  from  the  oppression  of  some  feverish 
dream,  beset  with  inextricable  troubles,  and  hag- 
ridden by  all  manner  of  mopping  and  mewing  phan- 
toms. Are  these  abominable  figures,  the  ingenuous 
reader  sighs,  really  the  maidens  and  matrons  of 
our  England  ? 

Gentle  bachelor !  the  case  is  by  no  means  so  des- 
perate. There  is  no  reason,  for  all  you  have  read, 
to  take  the  broad  hints  of  this  manual,  and  fly 
from  thoughts  of  marriage  and  the  company  of 
virtuous  women,  to  more  questionable  indulgences. 
There  are  still  flowers  growing,  without  number, 
throughout  this  world  of  ours ;  (even  in  the  few  ex- 
ceptional circles  of  the  very  ^e  and  ambitious, 
which  it  is  your  own  fault,  by  the  bye,  if  you 
desire  to  frequent,)  there  are  still  to  be  found,  in 
all  classes,  simple  affections  and  pure  characters 
— ^for  those  who  deserve  them.  Far  more,  indeed, 
we  fear,  than  are  ever  destined  to  blossom  into 
full  life  at  the  call  of  a  suitor  worthy  to  claim 
such  inestimable  gifts  in  the  woman  of  his  choice. 
In  the  middle  classes  especially,  within  which  all 
the  features  of  national  character  are  moulded, 
in  which  our  sweetest  female  flowers  are  reared, 
how  many  are  left  to  wane,  the  unconscious  pos- 
sessors of  all  that  nature  has  designed  to  impart 
and  receive  happiness !  Be  not  deceived  by  cyni- 
cal satires,  which  are  hardly  true  of  the  most 
frivolous  class,  which  are  mere  libels  on  the 
myriads  of  healthy,  affectionate  dispositions,  that 
only  wait  the  impulse  of  a  kindred  natura  to 
"discourse  eloquent  music."  Go  and  study  for 
yourself  in  this  school;  not,  indeed,  unprovided 
with  some  previous  lessons,  —  but  these  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  instruction  we  have  just  been 
listening  to. 

Is  your  own  heart  pure  ?  are  your  own  views 
disinterested  ?  Do  you  seek,  in  the  company  of 
women,  a  social  enjoyment,  refined  from  all  that 
is  unworthy  of  her  purity?  Do  you  desire  in  a 
wife  —  not  wealth,  or  distinction,  in  the  first,  or 
even  in  the  second  place  —  but  the  harmonious 
complement  of  your  own  imperfect  being;  an 
object  of  unfeigned  love  and  entire  confidence ;  — 
a  companion  chosen  for  her  own  sake,  and  prized 
for  her  proper  worth  ?  Are  you  able  to  love  such 
a  creature  as  well  as  you  love  your  own  dear  self? 


What  equivalent  do  you  bring  to  offer  in  exchange 
for  the  treasures  you  seek  ?  Are  you  ready  to 
sacrifice,  for  them,  the  vanity  of  showy  living, 
the  luxuries  of  selfish  independence  ?  Have  you 
energy  to  labour  for  her  sake;  good  temper  to 
enliven  the  home  she  is  to  inhabit ;  steadfast  on- 
perverted  affection,  to  offer  in  return  for  the  heart 
whose  virgin  love  you  expect  shall  be  unchange- 
ably yours?  With  these  aims  and  poeseasioDs, 
you  may  fairly  demand  from  Fortune  a  prosperous 
voyage;  and,  in  pursuing  it,  need  not  greatly  fear 
shipwreck  from  the  dangers  which  beset  the 
sensual,  the  frivolous,  or  the  ambitious.  There  is 
a  secret  talisman,  by  which  true  feeling  at  ooce 
awakens  its  counterpart  in  other  natures,  and  de- 
tects the  approach  of  what  is  false.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  scheming  mothers  and  managed  miaeea  to 
be  found  hovering  about  in  most  circles,  althoogh 
the  list  of  these  is  scarcely  long  enough  to  terrify 
any  but  fools  or  cowards  ;•— they  are  not  fo^ 
midable  to  those  who  really  deserve  to  fall  into 
better  hands.  The  manly,  generous  '^Coelebs,' 
whose  own  heart  conceals  nothing  unworthy,  will 
not  be  left  unprotected  from  deceit  by  its  instin^ 
tive  warnings ;  guided  by  it,  he  will  find,  let 
him  take  our  word  for  it,  natures  deserving  of  all 
his  love,  blooming  in  genial  abundance  on  the 
solid  ground  of  English  society.  Whatever  his 
merits  may  be,  he  need  not  fear  to  meet  with 
many  a  female  heart,  not  inexorable  to  a  well- 
urged  suit,  whose  virtues  and  loveable  qualities 
will  thrice  outweigh  all  the  worth  of  his  own. 

And  what  right  has  any  less  deserving  wooer  to 
complain,  if  his  chance  with  the  fair  sex  is  kes 
happy,  if  one  whose  objects  are  selfish  is  made  the 
victim  of  interested  schemes?  He  is,  periiaps, 
tempted  with  connubial  thoughts,  after  the  dis- 
sipation of  years  has  perverted  his  feeliDgs,asd 
deadened  his  emotions.  Or  he  seeks  a  wife  as  he 
would  any  other  article  of  domestic  furniture,  to 
make  his  home  more  pleasant  to  hmtdf.  Or  he 
is  ambitious  of  a  fashionable  connexion,  or  desire^ 
by  marriage,  to  increase  his  pecuniary  means. 
Or  possibly  he  is  apt  to  be  caught  by  a  pretty  face 
or  a  beautiful  person,  having  no  deeper  sense  is 
his  own  heart  of  what  real  love  can  give  or  reqoire, 
to  temper  this  excitement  by  st  ggesting  wha( 
else  may  be  wanting  in  the  object  of  a  momentary 
warmth.  He  has  no  profound  idea  of  what  it  is  to 
offer  or  possess  a  whole  heart;  he  has,  himself,  do> 
thing  of  the  kind  to  bestow  ;  his  emotion  is,  at  Wst, 
supei-fictaljiispuipoee  isentitelyst'lfij^h.  Thuspuo^ 
ly  furnished  on  his  voyage  of  discovery,  our  wooer 
sails  into  the  matrimonial  sea ;  and  calls  on  heaven 
and  earth  for  vengeanceona  deceitful  sex,  if  he  brings 
home  any  thing  less  than  a  faultless  paragon!  Hav- 
ing nothing  but  rubbish  to  bargain  with,  he  expects 
to  be  repaid  with  pearls  and  diamonds.  His  o^-n 
expedition  is  in  open  contempt  of  all  jnst  relations 
between  the  sexes,  of  the  natural  laws  of  love  and 
marriage;  and  yet  he  exclaims  at  the  unparalleled 
wickedness  of  the  pretty  pirates  that  surround  and 
capture  him.  Corrigez  wiw,  is  all  that  need  be 
said  in  reply  to  his  Jeremiade  against  the  worldli- 
ness  of  women.  It  is  our  selfishness,  quite  as 
much  as  their  vanity,  that  spoils  the  sex,  ud  sows 
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tares  in  the  sweetest  garden  of  life.  It  is  we  who 
too  frequently  teach  them  to  overvalue  external 
circumstances ;  it  is  our  example  that  makes  them 
feel  how  the  vulgarest  interests  determine  a 
marriage  far  oftener  than  the  true  choice  of  mu- 
tual attachment.  We  fret  at  privation,  and  are 
ashamed  of  poverty;  we,  on  whom  the  burden 
falls  not  with  half  the  weight  that  it  flings  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  wife  ;  and  yet  we  denounce  in 
women  the  hope  of  an  establishment^  and  the  pre- 
ference of  wealth  to  worth ! 

We  have  fallen,  without  intending  it,  into  a 
graver  tone  than  we  began  with.  The  subject, 
in  truth,  if  viewed  on  this  side,  is  serious  enough 
to  those  who  perceive  the  real  tendency,  on  morals 
and  manners,  of  any  influence  that  is  apt  to  pro- 
mote celibacy.  That  the  ambition  for  display,  and 
the  desire  of  luxury,  are  now  exerting  this  influence 
in  the  middle  classes,  can  hardly  be  denied.  The 
expense  thought  indispensable  in  living,  makes 
thousands  unable  or  afraid  to  marry,  who  would 
not  have  lived  single  in  more  modest  times.  To 
keep  up  a  certain  state  b  the  first  condition  of 
keeping  a  house ;  with  a  companion,  if  yon  can,  if 
not,  without  one.  To  begin  life  early,  on  a  mode- 
rate scale,  with  a  beloved  partner,  not  ashamed  of 
frugal  habits  and  humble  means,  nor  despised  for 
them  by  others  who  have  more  ;  this  healthy  cus- 
tom of  our  middle  classes,  in  former  times,  is  now 
all  but  banished  from  them.  The  few  who  venture 
to  marry  before  they  are  rich,  and  who  do  not  imi- 
tate the  extravagance  of  the  wealthy,  are  regarded 
as  lost  to  society  ;  pitied  by  their  friends,  looked 
down  upon  by  acquaintances.  AU  young  couples 
are  expected  to  start  in  their  domestic  career  on  the 
footing  of  the  first  of  their  class,  at  the  cost  of 
being  forsaken  by  the  class  they  belong  to.  The 
efi«ct  of  this  is  obvious  enough.  It  makes  bache- 
lors rakes,  and  tempts  damsels  to  rate  their 
admirers  by  their  income.  But  it  lies  with  the 
men  to  be  the  first  in  reforming  this  grievous  abuse. 
Let  us  dare  to  be  honestly  poor,  and  we  shall  find 
women  willing  enough  to  share  our  narrow  means, 
and  brighten  quiet  homes  with  disinterested  love. 

In  the  note-book  of  a  friend,  to  whose  expe- 
riences we  have  been  indebted  before  now  for 
various  sketches,  we  fell  upon  the  following  anec- 
dotes, gathered  in  the  commonest  walks  of  modern 
society,  which  may  serve  to  relieve  the  austerity 
of  our  closing  reinnrks,  with  an  instance  or  two 
drawn  from  tiie  life,  and  rather  germane  to  the 
subject  in  hand. 

"  I  had  turned  from  the  door  of  M 's  cottage, 

at  Mortlake,and  was  walking;  my  horse,  in  a  mood 
of  agreeable  reflection  on  what  I  had  just  seen 
there,  when  Best  overtook  me,  riding  the  same 
way,  and  pulled  up.  Be^t  is  a  '  man  about  town,' 
whom  you  see  every  where;  one  worth  listening 
to  at  times,  as  his  constant  circulation  in  society, 
and  the  want  of  any  character  of  his  own,  make 
him  as  fit  a  reporter  as  I  know,  of  the  opinions 
current  there.  I  told  him  where  I  had  been  call- 
ing ;  he  had  been,  like  myself,  pretty  intimate 
at  the  house  of  Sir  Charles,  both  before  and  since 
M married  his  daughter. 


"  *  Ay,  poor  thing,'  said  Best,  in  a  tone  of  com- 
miseration, '  you  found  her,  of  course,  sadly  al- 
tered?' 

<<  <  She  is  changed,  indeed,*  I  said,  *  from  the 
elegant  girl  into  the  beautiful  woman ;  a  change 
that  I  find  very  charming.' 

^*  *  You  surprise  me !  and  how  does  she  seem  to 
keep  up  her  spirits  ? '  I  could  hardly  help  laugh- 
ing at  the  pathetic  tone  of  Best's  inquiry. 

^*  *  I  have  rarely  seen  any  one  look  brighter  or 
happier,  I  can  assure  you  ;  indeed,  I  seem  to  have 

brought  an  air  of  cheerifulness  out  of  M ^'s 

pretty  little  m^nagej  that  will  keep  me  in  good 
humour  for  a  week  to  come.' 

^  *  God  bless  me ! '  said  Best,  *  why,  she  can  see 

nobody  there.     They  tell  me  M cannot  afford 

her  a  carriage,  and  keeps  but  one  man  servant ! 
To  think  of  such  a  creature  as  she  was, — you 
know  how  we  all  admired  her,  —  throwing  herself 
away  in  this  manner;  exposed  to  such  privations; 
estranged  from  all  her  proper  connexions,  and  liv- 
ing in  a  suburb,  the  Mrs.  M of  a  plain  clerk 

in  the  Admiralty,  whom  nobody  knows !  It  is  a 
sad  wUsallianee.  Indeed,  as  a  friend  of  her  father  s, 
I  have  always  felt  a  kind  of  delicacy  in  intruding 
upon  her ;  —  it  must  be  so  distressing  to  her  to  be 
reminded  of  the  sad  descent  she  has  made.' 

'' '  Perhaps  you  are  right,'  I  said  ;  for  I  knew  it 
useless  to  present  my  own  different  view  of  the 
subject.  *  You  will,  however,  be  glad  to  hear  that 
she  bears  the  loss  of  her  dashing  acquaintances 
pretty  well  on  the  whole,  and  seems  to  live  in 
great  content  with  her  husband  and  children ;  and 
that  the  house  is  not  at  all  without  society  that 
seems  very  much  to  her  liking.' 

**  While  Best  remained  silent,  in  a  kind  of  well- 
bred  surprise,  I  took  advantage  of  the  cross  road 
from  the  bridge,  and,  turning  my  horse's  head 
that  way,  wished  him  good  morning. 

'^  What  had  this  young  creature  done,  to  excite 
such  unaffected  compassion,  to  lose  herself  so  sadly 
in  the  eyes  of  men  of  the  world  ? 

**  She  was  an  only  daughter  ;  and  Sir  Charles, 
although  his  inherited  estate  had  been  rather 
lessened  than  increased  by  foreign  employments, 
kept  a  very  fine  house,  frequented  by  the  best 
company.  Being  himself,  however,  a  man  of 
intellect  and  cultivation,  he  understood  this  word 
in  a  more  liberal  sense  than  it  commonly  bears  in 
his  class  ;  and  counted,  amongst  its  most  welcome 
ingredients,  those  who  were  rich  in  genius,  or 
otherwise  remarkable  for  perstmal  desert,  as  well 
as  persons  of  birth  and  fashion.  His  manner  of 
tliinking  was  not  without  effect  on  the  mind  of 
his  motherless  daughter,  whom  he  had  educated 
with  peculiar  care.  In  the  circle  which  sur- 
rounded her  at  home,  on  her  first  entrance  into  the 
world,  glowing  with  beauty,  wit,  and  high  spirits, 
she  found  other  distinctions  admitted  besides  those 
of  rank  or  ton,  and  had  the  advantage  of  drawing 
some  comparisons,  which  are  not  always  within 
the  reach  of  handsome  girls  '  on  their  preferment.* 
She  might  have  been  married  in  her  first  season, 
had  she  chosen  to  listen  to  any  one  of  some  half- 
dozen  of  the  most  *  unexceptionable '  admirers^ 
who  were  atruck  by  her  graces  of  person  and  mind. 
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Until  her  twentieth  year,  however,  no  one  appeared 
to  make  the  slightest  impression  on  her  heart ;  and 
then,  singularly  enough,  she  was  assailed  by  two 
very  different  persons  almost  at  the  same  moment. 

One,  the  Hon.  Captain  F ,  heir  to  the  Barony 

of  F— ^,  a  handsome,  gallant,  fashionable  young 
fellow,  with  a  commission  in  the  Household  Troops, 
and  a  present  income  of  fire  thousand  a-year, 
declared  himself  a  lover  by  the  most  marked  ad- 
dresses, and  at  first  seemed  to  make  better  progress 
than  any  preceding  suitor.  The  other  person  on 
whom  her  notice  fell  soon  after  the  commencement 
of  the  Captain's  advances,  was  a  young  man  of 
humble  birth,  quiet  manners,  and  the  possessor  of 
a  modest  clei-kship  in  a  public  office.      But  Miss 

R *B  eye  was  not  long  in  discovering  in  him 

endowments    which  she  rated  higher  than  the 

world,  it  seems,  can  approve  of.     M had  a 

mind  of  peculiar  refinement,  well  stored,  and  of 
no  common  power.  The  few  who  still  read  poetry 
in  our  day,  knew  him  as  the  author  of  a  work 
deservedly  praised  for  its  rich  imagination  and  inas- 
culine  energy.  In  familiar  intercourse  hii  reserve 
wore  away  ;  and  what  he  then  said  had  the  viva- 
city and  freshness  that  bespeak  the  presence  of  a 
living  mind,  and  have  power  to  animate  even  the 
dullest  hearer.  In  short,  he  was,  in  character  and 
endowments  one  of  Nature's  noblemen :  and  Louisa 
had  an  eye  to  see,  and  a  heart  to  prize  this  nobility 
above  all  things.  She  took  delight  in  hearing 
him  talk,  long  before  she  was  aware  of  any  other 
emotion  in  his  favour ;  even  while  listening,  not 
without  a  certain  feminine  delight,  to  the  flatteries 
of  her  handsome  martial  suitor.  How  the  lips  of 
a  genuine  man,  and  the  heart  of  a  poet,  are  moved 

by  the  influence  of  such  a  listener  as  Miss  It y 

needs  not  be  told.    In  her  presence,  M was 

always  more  than  himself ;  and  at  times  seemed 
like  one  inspired.  Louisa  fell  deeply  in  love  with 
him ;  while  he,  earlier  enamoured,  never  ventured 
a  word,  hardly  a  glance,  of  peculiar  admiration. 
He  was  too  sensible  of  the  worldly  disadvantages 
of  his  position,  to  flatter  himself  with  a  hope  of 
gratifying  his  wishes.  Although  in  the  prime  of 
life,  he  was  no  longer  a  boy  to  be  ignorant  of  its 
relations,  or  run  headlong  into  a  desperate  pursuit. 
He  was  too  deeply  in  love,  indeed,  to  tear  himself 
from  the  danger,  but  had  self-command  enough  to 
conceal  hb  affections  for  a  long  time.  Thus  matters 
went  on  throughout  an  entire  winter.  As  Louisa's 
indulgence  of  the  Captain's  suit  grew  less,  so  her 
demeanour  towards  M became  daily  more  gra- 
cious. Any  one  in  different  circumstances  would 
have  read  the  kindest  encouragement  in  her  manner 

and  looks  ;  but  M felt  his  distance,  and  still 

kept  silence.  To  the  surprise  of  every  one,  it  be- 
came known  about  Easter,  that  she  had  civilly 

refused  the  formal  ofier  of  Captain  F ^'s  hand. 

At  the  end  of  the  season, — to  close  the  story, — in 
a  passionate  moment,  when  about  to  take  leave  for 

some  months,  M ,  overcome  by  the  irresistible 

softness  of  the  woman  he  loved,  threw  himself  at 
her  feet,  and  declared  his  love.  She  accepted  him ; 
to  the  consternation  of  her  acquaintance,  her  rich 
worshippers  especially.  To  iheir  still  greater  sur- 
prise, Sir  Charles  gare  hiis  consent  too,  with  the 


highest  expressions  of  esteem  for  his  son-in-Uw ; 
and  his  fashionable  daughter  retired  from  the 
grand  world   into   suburban    lift    at   Mortlake, 

M having  meanwhile  obtained  a  higher  station 

in  his  ofiice.  In  every  society  you  heard  the  same 
kind  of  comments  on  the  match  :  pity,  mixed  with 
something  very  like  contempt  both  for  Sir  Charles 
and  Miss  R  ;  wonder  at  the  father's  *  eccen- 
tric '  indulgence,  at  the  young  lady's  *  singolar 
prepossession,'  at  the  '  modest  assurance '  of  the 
bridegroom  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  all,  long  prophecies 
of  the  misery  in  store  for  one  who  had  thus '  lost 
herself,'  and  whom  '  nobody  could  visit.' 

**  They  had  been  married  five  years  at  the  time  of 
my  last  call.  I  had  been  enjoying  the  sight  of 
quiet  domestic  happiness,  in  a  way  of  life  modest 
but  not  mean ;  sufficiently  provided  with  meielj 
temporal  necessaries ;  more  than  ordinarily  rich 
in  intellectual  resources,  and  in  the  pleamuet  of 
elegant  pursuits ;  enlivened  also  by  the  society  of 
not  a  few,  whose  education  and  talents  gave  a  real 
worth  to  their  company ;  blessed  with  the  warmest 
mutual  attachment ;  happy  in  beautiful,  healthy 
children.  This  I  had  seen :  and  a  moment  afle^ 
wards  chance,  as  I  have  already  detailed,  gave  me 
the  world's  commentary  upon  it. 

**•  Here,  I  thought,  are  all  the  essential  gifts  of 
life  in  abundant  measure  ;  and  my  sweet  friend  b 
surely  one  of  the  happiest  women  in  existence. 
In  the  world  she  has  left,  the  opinion  of  both 
sexes  is  that  she  must  be  one  of  the  most  unfb^ 
tunate.  Why?  —  Does  she  prize  what  she  has 
forsaken,  and  despise  what  6he  has  chosen?  Per- 
haps not ;  but  *  they  can  keep  no  companj,'  she 
is  'quite  lost  to  the  world/  and  'fallen  into 
a  lower  rank.'  She  might  have  been  Lady  F — 
now  : — she  can  never  rise  beyond  the  wife  of  plain 

M y  the  government  clerk,  and  the  adtfaor 

of . 

''When  such  is  the  tragical  view,  taken  by  society, 
of  a  match  in  which  sympathy  and  love  haw 
united  two  beings,  thoroughly  on  a  par  in  satnral 
rank,  and  only  separated  by  accidents  of  social 
condition, — a  marriage  in  all  essentials  becoming, 
dignified,  and  happy, — who  is  to  blame,  if  other 
motives  too  often  prevail  in  courtship  ?  why  need 
we  wonder  that  there  are  few  girls  venturesome 
enough  to  follow  the  dictates  of  their  better  aStc- 
tion8,->even  if  parents  did  not  stand  in  the  way  T 

The  other  anecdote  ofiers  a  rude  contrast  to  the 
rather  idyllic  character  of  the  Mortlake  drama. 

"  Mr.  Burton  Pickering,  whose  acquaintance  1 
had  made  when  abroad,  had  for  some  years  given 
up  wandering,  and  lived  in  bachelor  indefiendence 
in  a  northern  city  I  need  not  name.  In  my  ^nent 
visits  to  the  neighbourhood,  we  grew  rather  inti- 
mate, having  musical  tastes,  as  well  as  recollections 
of  foreign  adventui'e,  in  common.  He  was  a  cul- 
tivated petson,  and  a  professed  connoisseur  in  female 
beauty  and  manners ;  so  fastidious,  indeed,  that 
few  ladies  in  the  circles  he  now  frequented  eooM 
obtain  his  critical  approval ;  piqued  himself  greatly 
on  his  9avoir  tiwe^  and  experience  of  man  and 
womankind ;  and  was  altogether  fta  taiat  indat- 
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gent  to  himself  than  to  others ;  in  other  respects, 
a  well-mannered,  agreeable  person  enough.  When 
I  saw  in  the  county  newspaper  the  announcement 
of  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  a  Major 

P ,  I  expected  to  behold,  on  my  next  bountry 

▼isit,  a  paragon  of  womanly  attractions.  On  the 
day  of  my  arrival,  I  met  Pickering  in  the  street, 
and  offered  my  congratulations.  He  did  not  re- 
ceive them  as  warmly  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  a  bridegroom  of  three  months  only  ; 
but  fell  into  a  kind  of  monologue,  the  meaning  of 
'which  J  could  not  comprehend,  until  he  came  to  wards 
the  close.  *  In  marriage,'  he  said,  at  last,  *  a  sen- 
sible man  looks  for  something  very  different  from 
what  pleases  in  company,  or  is  sought  in  more 
fugitive  connexions.  Beauty  and  gracefulness  are 
charming  gifts,  but  soon  become  insipid  to  a  hus- 
band :  it  is  as  the  mistress  of  his  family,  the 
mother  of  his  children,  tha^t  he  must  choose  a 
companion  for  life,'  &c.  From  this  I  collected, 
what  was  soon  confirmed  by  the  report  of  others, 
and  shortly  afterwards  by  my  own  observation, 
when  I  called, — a  civility  which  Pickering  seemed 

far  from  eager  to  invite.    Miss  P ,  at  the  time  of 

her  marriage,  was  no  longer  young,  had  never 
been  tolerably  comely,  was  uneducated,  awkward, 
and  empty,  beyond  expression :  Mrs.  Pickering 
was  a  woman,  in  short,  that  men  of  far  less  ex- 
quisite pretensions  than  her  husband  must  have 
pronounced  all  but  intolerable,  and  quite  *  unpre- 
sentable.' The  attraction  that  had  outweighed 
her  defects,  was  the  reputed  wealth  of  the  Major, 
now  an  infirm  old  man,  whose  fortune,  it  seems, 
was  coveted  by  Pickering,  his  own  income  being 
far  from  handsome.  In  expectation  of  the  death 
which  was  to  enrich  him,  the  ill-married  hus- 
band lived  on  as  he  could ;  and,  being  heartily 
ashamed  of  his  wife,  withdrew  altogether  from 
society.  A  wretched  scene  it  was  within  doors, — 
so  little  inviting  to  a  by-stander,  that  I  never 
repeated  my  first  visit.  The  aversion  with  which 
Pickering  regarded  his  wife's  gaueheriea  and  silly 
talk,  his  positive  dislike  of  her  unattractive  per- 
son, were  scarcely  covered  by  an  attempt  at  decent 
civility.  I  left  the  house  pitying  her  much,  and 
contemning  him  more.     A  few  months  after  this 

time.  Major  P actually  died.      What  fell  out 

subsequently  I  learned  two  years  later. 

''The  fortune  to  which  Pickering  succeeded 
was  less  in  nominal  amount  than  he  had  counted 
upon,  and  most  of  it  was  invested  in  the  shares  of 
certain  joint-stock  undertakings,  the  prosperity  of 
which  was  questionable.  Of  these,  the  company 
in  which  the  largest  amount  was  sunk  came  to  a 
stand-still  in  the  following  year  :  the  dividends  of 
the  other  were  promised  only  for  the  year  ensuing. 


Of  ready  money  there  was  none.  The  mortifica- 
tion of  the  man  who  had  sold  himself  for  such  a 
deceitful  prize,  was  bitter  and  indignant.  He 
visited  on  the  poor  wife  the  effects  of  this  disap- 
pointment, in  a  way  that  must  have  broken  the 
heart  of  any  delicate  woman.  Luckily  for  her, 
Mrs.  Pickering  was  of  an  obtuse  nature,  that 
seemed  indifferent  to  any  thing  short  of  personal 
ill>  usage.  The  measure  of  the  husband's  vexa- 
tions, however,  was  not  yet  full.  He  had  found 
two-thirds  of  his  wife's  inheritance  worth  nothing. 
It  now  exposed  him  to  serious  pecuniary  demands. 
One  company,  whose  shai-es  he  inherited,  was  bruken 
up  ;  and  the  proprietors  were  called  upon  to  con- 
tribute heavily  to  the  liquidation  of  its  debts. 
Pickering  fell  into  despair.  Abroad,  he  was  tor- 
mented by  the  claims  that  beset  him,  threatening 
to  Ibbsorb  all  his  remaining  substance.  At  home, 
he  shuddered  at  the  presence  of  the  woman  whose 
person  he  abhorred,  whose  connexion  had  brought 
him  ruin  in  place  of  the  wealth  he  expected.  The 
scenes  at  home  were  terrible.  A  week  before  the 
term  of  payment,  Pickering  destroyed  himself: 
and  the  miserable  widow  now  lives,  on  the  wreck 
of  the  property  saved  from  his  creditors,  in  a 
lodging  in  a  Welsh  cottage.  Of  her  1  learned  one 
trait,  that  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  Poor  as  .she 
is,  she  has  undertaken  the  support  of  an  orphan, 
the  natural  child  of  her  late  husband,  bom, 
too,  during  the  period  of  her  marriage.  The 
mother,  a  young  actress,  did  not  long  survive  her 
seducer.  The  story  of  Pickering's  infidelities  had 
not  been  concealed  from  his  wife ;  and  the  widow, 
informed  of  the  death,  sought  out  and  adopted  the 
infant!" 

It  would  be  absurd  to  take  such  incidents  for 
instances  of  what  commonly  occurs  in  the  history 
of  marriage.  But  every  authentic  case  that 
the  libeller  of  woman  can  adduce  of  scheming 
virginity  and  ensnared  manhood,  it  would  be  easy 
to  answer  with  a  parallel  of  selfishness  in  the 
stronger  sex,  or  with  an  instance  of  devotion  and 
generosity  in  the  gentler.  By  this  process,  indeed, 
nothing  more  is  gained  than  the  silencing  of  par- 
tial complaints  and  condemnations,  and  restoring 
something  like  an  equilibrium  between  the  op- 
posite parties  in  the  game  of  wooing.  The  true 
theory  of  its  moves  has  still  to  be  attempted  ;  but 
where  —  to  repeat  our  former  inquiry  —  where  is 
the  Philidor  really  able  to  teach  the  combinations 
of  this  curious  play  ?  The  science,  we  lament  to 
say,  has  yet  to  be  discovered  :  let  us  be  thankful 
to  Nature  and  Destiny  that  kindly  provides,  mean- 
while, for  a  passable  continuance  of  the  practice. 

V. 


SILENCE  AND  SOLITUDE. 


O  SoLiTUDB  and  Silence !  who  love  best 

To  make  far  seas  your  rest, 
Bat  led  by  EveniDg  venture  oft  to  shore 
When  earth,  of  daytime  wearying  more  and  more, 
Waits  your  approach  that  ye  may  call  her  daughter, 
The  moon,  from  bathing  in  some  eastern  water. 
To  come  and  with  her  kisses  meek 
Seal  slumber  on  that  restless  cheek 
Which  turns  on  its  lone  pillow,  the  wide  air  :— 
Ye  awfiil  Twain  1  how  blest  a  gift  ye  were 


If  ye  were  as  ve  seem,  an  outstretched  shore 

To  which  our  hearts'  vexed  waves  might  crowd  and  die. 

False  !  false  !  yoor  seeming  love  is  cruelty. 

And  emptiness  your  store. 
How  oft  from  the  world's  chase  have  wounded  hearts 
Fled  fond  to  you,  to  lie  and  bleed  alone 
Upon  the  lap  of  some  green  loneliness, — 
When  there  arise  and  round  the  spirit  press 
A  host  of  ^mbush'd  thoughts,  that  with  their  darts 

I^i^Q  many  rounds  of  bn^.  R.  A.  V« 
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MARY  STUARTS  FAREWELL   TO  SCOTLAND. 


Fabewkll,  farewell,  my  fkthen'  land  I  stern  fkte  has 

done  its  wont : 
The  eyes  that  tearless  look  their  last,  wept  sore  to  see 

thee  first  I* 
A  prophet  Yotce  it  was  that  spake  so  coldly  then  to  me, 
Of  all  the  gloom,  and  all  the  wo,  and  strife  Vye  found 

in  thee  ! 
Ah,  siooe  I  left  thy  shores,  dear  France,  what  mgged 

lore  IVe  won  I 
How  maoh  a  human  heart  may  learn,  and  hear,  and  yet 

live  on  ! 
I  would,  I  would  that  I  had  died  ere  such  dread  things 

had  been. 
Or  ere  such  storm  could  burst  to  part  a  people  and  a 

queen ! 
I  tax  mine  heart  for  all  the  past,  I  tax  it  with  good  will, 
And  here  rejoice  to  know  that  (>od  is  in  its  secrets  still; 
It  sank  not,  Knox,  beneath  thy  rude  reproof,  because  it 

knew, 
That  if  the  monarch's  course  had  fiul*d,  the  woman's 

had  been  true.f 
Ah,  sorely  hath  that  woman's  heart  been  tried  amongst 

ye  all. 
Where  iron  hands  and  iron  wilb  had  kept  it  still  in 

thrall! 
A  prison'd  bird  it  was,  whose  notes,  though  sad,  were 

counted  sin ; 
And  little  knew  they  that  oondemn'd  what  passed  its 

depths  within ; 

What  lonely  thought,  what  dull  despair,  through  weary 

nights  and  days; 
What  Tain  reeolre,  to  light  with  smiles,  the  darkness  of 

life's  ways; 
To  hide  that  weakness  from  my  foes,  they  coarsely 

pray'd  to  see. 
And  lire  a  queen,  at  least,  in  mind's  nnconquer'd 

mi^esty. 

It  was  not  well  thy  cruel  men  should  teach  me  to  regret 
The  fr&il  strength  of  the  womanhood  themselves  could 
so  forget; 


BT  MBS.  CHABLBS  TINSLET. 

Its  gentle  graces  elsewhere  priaed,  they  bade  me  etst 

aside; 
And  sternly  tried  me  to  the  quick,  as  few  hare  e'erbcea 

tried. 

Roused  they  not  all  the  royal  blood  of  Bruce  within  my 

frame. 
Holding  me  at  unworthy  bay,  while  no  true  lip  cried 

"shame!" 
Stood  I  not  lone  amidst  them  all,  such  gross  rode  wrong 

to  bear, 
As  those  hard  men  might  well  have  med  had  nobler  oaei 

been  there  ft 

0  in  that  hour  I  had  one  dream,— soon  broken,  wo  for  me ! 

1  saw  from  Flodden  field  §  rise  up  old  Scotland's  ehifilrr; 
I  knew  my  grandsire's  nodding  plume,  I  caoght  his 

kindling  glance. 
And  to  my  rescue  maik'd  him  with  his  noblest  ones 

advance. 
On,  on  they  came  I    False  Murray  fell,  'whelmM  by  las 

own  disgrace, 
And    savage  Lindesey  quail'd   before   that  princely 

leader's  face; 
Ten  thousand  hearts,  ten  thoonnd  spaazs,  were  gstho^d 

at  my  side, 
And  I,  once  more  a  queen   indeed,  look'd  op  witli 

queenly  pride. 

Wild  dream  and  brief !— ah,  they  were  right  who  oU'd 

thy  fancies  vain. 
Poor,  pining,  fluttering,  wearied  heart ! — ^tmst  not  to 

such  again. 
Waste  not  in  phantom  hopes  the  strength  that  thoi 

may'st  need  full  long. 
Amid  life's  stem  realities,  its  care,  and  strife,  and  wroag. 

Yet  happier  days  may  rise.    I  go,  a  vosuia'f  gnee  to 

prove; 
With  her  some  gentler   thoughts  may  dwell,  some 

mercy,  truth,  and  love ; 
Or  if,  wild  dreamer  to  the  last,  tkii  tmst  should  broken  be, 
I  stiU,  O  God,  am  thiner-to  stand,  or  Ikll,  as  pleuKtb 

Thee. 


THE  LOST  EAGLE. 

[Founded  on  an  inddtnt  which  oecmrBd  on  the  north.«Mlini  oout  of  Seottand,  tai  the  t 

A  fltory  goet,  which  waj  be  mmg  or  mid. 
And  now  I  freely  mean  in  vene  to  handle, — 

How  onoe  a  Lighthouae  and  an  Eaj^  1^7'd 
The  oonunon  tngedy  of  Moth  and  Candle 

On  a  large  scale:  the  public  printo  aveiT'd 

The  accurate  dlmenrians  of  the  bird— 

HI*  length  from  beak  to  tail,  and  breadth  of  wfai^— 
But  many  a  thing  is  gaid  which  Poete  cannot  ting. 


iofK».l 


Thbub  was  an  Eagle  soaring  to  the  sun 
From  Dofrafiars  Scandinavian  brow, 

Above  the  broad  autumnal  forests  dun. 
Above  the  cheerless  caverns  of  the  snow  : 

The  pride  of  youth  was  in  his  eye's  expanse. 

The  scorn  of  earth  was  in  its  rolling  glance  ; 

Their  force  upheld  his  rapid  wings,  and  bore 
The  heavenly  bird  along,  to  Norway's  western  shore. 

On  high  he  pass'd,  in  glory  of  his  strength, 
The  mountain-land — the  land  was  not  for  him  ! — 


Pass'd  where  the  foiling  billows'  foamy  length 
Ran  flashing  on  the  rocks,  unheard  and  dim ; 
And  where  the  restless  sea-mews  white  vrould  go, 
Rising  in  clouds,  soon  broken,  far  below, 
A  moment  wheel'd  his  pinions  in  disdain — 
The  shore  was  not  for  him  1  He  launoh'd  above  the  mau* 

His  spread  wings  slept  upon  the  whistling  air, 
As  o'er  the  darkness  of  the  deep,  unwearj, 

Still  on  his  westward  flight  he  held,  and  there 
The  ruthless  tempest  found  him  fVom  his  eyrie : 


*  Mary  Stuart  left  her  native  country  at  so  early  an  age,  that  her  /irtt  imprttnon  of  it  was  received  on  her  retim  froo 
France.    Her  own  sweet  lines  on  quitting  the  latter  country  are  familiar  to  most  readers. 

t  John  Knox  singled  out  the  poor  queen  immediately  on  her  arrival  in  Scotland,  as  a  desirable  object  of  attack  Dis- 
tingnishing  her  by  the  undeserved  name  of**  Jexebel,*'*  he  denounced  her  conduct  from  the  pulpit,  in  all  pablic  assemblies, :b 
her  absence,  and  defore  her  face,  with  a  coarse  violence  that  was  strongly  contrasted  bv  her  own  gentle  eadnraDCe  of  whtf 
was  alike  an  insult  and  a  wrong;  for  this  was  at  a  time  when  none  of  her  enemies  could  brin^  worse  charge  against  Mwr 
than  that  natural  cheerfulness  of  disposition, — in  her  denominated  "  levity,** — ^which,  in  other  circumstances,  and  by  diferect 
judges,  has,  I  believe,  always  been  characterized  as  one  of  the  most  estimable  Qualities  of  woman. 

X  In  her  interview  with  the  delegates  of  the  associated  lords,  Lindesev  rudely  msped  the  queen's  arm  with  hii  mtilca 
hand ;  and  the  sava^  touch,  and  the  equally  savage  speech  that  accompanied  it,  both  left  their  impression. 

§  Long  after  this  ill  advised  battle,  the  Sicots  entertained  a  fond  belief  that  the  gallant  James  IV.  was  liviuff,  and  woold 
re-appear  amongst  them:  an  exhausted  hope  this,  of  course,  in  Maiy*s  day.  He,  the  Haroun  Alraschid  of  Scotland,  tk 
most  chivalrous  of  her  monarchs,  threw  a  far-stretching  shadow  over  tne  spirit  of  the  land  when,  with  the  flower  of  his  nob- 
lity,  he  fell  on  the  dissstrous  field  of  Flodden. 
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The  land  he  eoorn'd  h»d  faded  from  his  ken, 
And  waters  fathomless  were  ronnd  him  then ; 
Yet  sped  he  fearless  on,  though  with  the  frown 
Of  Tez'd  and  clouding  sides  the  shades  of  night  came 

down. 
Th^  Ocean  Spirit  of  the  storm  awoke, 

Summoning  perils  from  the  deadly  pool 
Of  noisy  Maelstrom,  and  the  thunder  spoke 

From  the  descending  blackness  near  and  fiiU. 
The  winds  above,  the  winds  beneath  him  wrought, 
And  all  their  hurricanes  against  him  brought, 
Yet  careless  what  the  winds  might  work  or  bring,  . 
Still  mightily  he  struck  the  tempest  with  his  wing. 
But,  fleeter  than  the  winds,  the  lightning  came. 

Red-rushing  and  invincible,  and  he. 
Lost  and  bewilder'd  in  the  darkening  flame. 

Fell  struggling  downward  to  the  boiling  sea  : 
He  heard  it  nigh,  and  on  the  wing  anew. 
With  drunken  course  uncertainly  he  flew. 
Wandering  a  region  starless  and  unknown : 
Thus  for  a  while  he  moved,  then  sped  him  on  alone. 
Yet  not  alone, — for  in  the  gloom  there  went. 

Dark-rolling  through  the  strife  of  waves  below. 
And  labouring  like  Leviathan  o'erspent, 

A  ship,  with  danger  on  her  stem  and  prow. 
The  one  hoarse  voice  above  the  tempest  calling — 
The  hurried  treading  of  the  crew — the  falling 
Of  crashing  beams,  and  roar  of  sails  wide-riven. 
Were  sounding  from  the  ship  to  wreck  unsuccour'd  driven. 
Her  mariners,  amid  their  toiling  care, 

A  flapping  of  loud  wings  above  them  heard. 
And  fear  unwonted  ftll'd  each  bosom  there 

With  dreary  awe,  the  thunder  had  not  stirr'd : 
And  when,  as  oft  the  flaring  lightning  pass'd, 
They  saw  them  moving,  nigh  the  bending  mast. 
How  sank  and  died  their  hopes  and  hearts  away, — 
Hearts  that  had  scom'd  to  quail  in  all  the  Ughtning's 

play! 
Their  strength  grew  slackened  as  their  courage  fell. 

And  many  dropp'd  their  hands,  and  toil  gave  o'er ; 
Not  that  they  hated  life — they  loved  it  well, 

Yet  listless  stood,  and  strove  for  life  no  more. 
The  stormy  Spirit's  wings  were  o'er  them  brooding  ; 
Could  doomM  men  be  saved  by  Hope's  deluding ! 


The  Spirit's  eyes  were  on  them,  mocking  sorrow, 
Outwatohing  hope,  and  they  must  perish  ere  the  morrow ! 
And  he,  the  storm-struck  Eagle,  still  would  keep 

Winging  beside  their  mast,  as  if  he  took 
Companionship  upon  the  sunless  deep. 

And  skies  unstarr'd  had  changed  his  heavenward 
look; 
But  where  is  now  that  tempest-driven  bark, 
And  where  her  wo-wom  crew  1    Hath  night  more  dark 
In  shroud  of  thicker  gloom  conceal'd  her  motion  ! 
All,  all  are  hurrying  do¥m  through  whirling  depths  of 

ocean! 
Now  the  lost  Eagle  was  alone  again. 

Long  striving  in  the  storm  with  wearied  might. 
When  rose  a  beam  upon  the  dismal  main 

That  drew  his  faded  eye  and  wandering  flight. 
No  other  ray  amid  the  darkness  shone. 
And,  broader  growing,  seemed  that  lonely  one 
A  star  descending  nearer  earth,  to  shed 
A  brighter,  fuller  gleam  in  night  so  dark  and  dread. 
The  Lighthouse  wooed  him  with  its  beauteous  eye ; 

But  must  I  bless,  or  soothly  blame,  the  wooing 
That  guided  him  beneath  a  howling  sky. 

Yet  lured  him  to  his  f^edom's  dire  undoing  ! 
Cheer'd  on  his  way  by  that  increasing  flame. 
He  strain'd  his  flight  the  more,  as  near  he  came, 
Till  down  amid  the  burning  lights  at  last. 
And  shrieking  in  his  joy,  the  weary  bird  was  cast. 
Upstarted  then  the  watcher  as  he  sat. 

Much  wondering  in  his  loneliness  to  hear 
The  pinions  beat  without,  and  forth  he  gat ; 

Where  roar'd  the  tempest  terrible  and  drear. 
Dark  wings  arose  against  him  in  the  light. 
And  glared  upon  him  eyes  that  look'd  for  fight : 
Quickly  they  struggle  and  they  strike  amain, 
But  wields  the  Eagle  there  his  failing  strength  in  vain. 
There  comes  no  blast  in  his  unaided  hour. 

To  whelm  the  foeman  in  the  viewless  deep. 
Nor  have  his  pinions  now  the  dreaded  power 

That  hurled  the  daring  hunter  fVom  the  steep ; 
But  seized  by  grasping  arms,  and  circled  sore. 
His  eyelids  fall,  and  strike  his  wings  no  more. 
Alas  !  that  he  who  dared  the  noonday  sun, 
And  fought  the  storm  so  long,  by  man  should  be  undone ! 
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The  stability  of  property  is,  next  to  the  safety 
of  life,  the  most  important  object  of  every  govern- 
ment ;  and  no  country  can  be  called  highly  civilized 
where  it  is  not  firmly  and  distinctly  secured,  and 
where  it  is  liable  to  any  derangements,  at  the  will 
either  of  multitudes  or  individuals.  It  is  part  of  a 
firm  and  well  established  rule  of  property,  that  it 
should  be  able  to  stand  criticism  and  inquiry  down 
to  its  very  roots.  Wherever  people  evade  inspec- 
tion and  examination,  whispering  that  it  is 
dangerous,  that  it  may  be  a  precedent  for  question- 
ing the  stability  of  property  at  large,  that  it  will 
give  a  feeling  of  insecurity, — there  we  may  expect 
to  find  something  wrong  that  should  be  altered  to 
give  symmetry  and  strength  to  the  whole.  There 
indeed  we  may  expect  to  find  property  having  a 
feeble  and  uncertain  hold  of  the  social  system, 
which  it  is  likely  some  time  or  other  to  lose ;  and 
it  will  not  be  the  inspection  of  the  whole  edifice, 
and  the  repairing  and  readjusting  of  the  part  that 
IB  wrong,  —  it  will  not  be  this,  we  say,  that  is 
dangerous  to  the  stability  of  the  whole  framework 
of  property,  though  some  interested  persons  may 


tell  us  so  ;  but  it  is  the  overlooking  the  disoi^a- 
niased  part,  and  allowing  it  to  remain  unremedied, 
that  constitutes  the  danger.  In  this  country  there 
is  a  most  unworthy  diffidence  on  the  point.  People 
are  afraid  to  look  into  the  foundations  of  proprie- 
tary rights,  lest  they  should  find  the  whole  rotten, 
and  upset  the  social  fabric  in  their  operations. 
Yet  there  can  be  nothing  in  the  shape  of  social 
institution  more  deeply  and  firmly  planted,  and 
more  consistent  with  the  sound  philosophy  of  in- 
dividual rights,  than  the  tenure  of  property  in 
general  in  this  country — ^nothing  that  has  stronger 
support  in  the  general  principles  and  opinions  of 
the  people  —  nothing  that  has  fewer  opponents. 
Surely  this,  instead  of  making  us  diffident  of  such 
inquiries,  ^ould  induce  us  to  approach  them  with 
boldness  and  freedom,  and  to  ask  whether  the  broad 
and  just  principles  that  characterize  the  system  in 
general  may  not  have  been  overlooked  in  some  of 
its  details. 

We  shall  ever  find,  in  countries  even  less  civilized 
than  our  own,  and  where  the  bonds  of  social  rights 
and  duties  ageless  finnly  kuit  together,  that  th^ 
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charges  against  the  people  at  large  of  having  de- 
signs against  the  rights  of  property,  are  false,  and 
are  raised  hy  those  whose  proprietary  rights  are 
questionable,  to  save  them  from  inquiry.  The  old 
scandal  attached  to  the  Roman  agrarian  law  has 
now  been  long  confuted.  After  it  had  served  its 
turn,  in  vilifying  the  people  as  a  body  and  all 
popular  movements  ;  after  it  had  been  the  chosen 
weapon  of  destruction  to  be  cast  in  the  face  of  all 
democratic  projects,  and  was  held  to  embody  in 
two  words  a  practical  argument,  sufficient  to 
brighten  the  boldest  advocates  of  representative 
reform,  it  was  at  last  discovered,  that  it  did  truly 
refer  to  dishonesty  and  pillage^  but  not  on  the 
part  of  the  people.  Indeed,  if  we  reflect  calmly  on 
the  matter,  it  will  at  once  appear  that  a  deliberate 
purpose  to  appropriate  the  property  of  individuals 
is  not  a  mob  vice.  Violent,  outrageous,  and  un- 
reasonable, assemblages  of  the  people  too  often  are. 
Too  often  have  they  seized  on  the  wealth,  physical 
and  moral,  built  up  by  ages  of  enlightened  labo- 
rious civilization,  and,  tearing  it  to  pieces,  scattered 
it  to  the  winds :  too  often  have  they  wetted  their 
hands  in  blood,  and  that  the  blood  of  their  best 
friends  ;  but  a  design  to  transfer  houses,  commo* 
dities,  land  and  stock,  from  A  or  B  tp  the  alphabet 
at  large,  does  not  enter  the  frenzied  brains  which 
do  such  acts.  Schemes  of  spoliation  and  appro- 
priation are  not  naturally  gregarious,  but  are  the 
creatures  of  long  solitary  nourishment  in  indivi- 
dual bosoms.  They  have  no  hei|t  in  them  to  foster 
the  passions  of  the  fierce  democracy ;  they  are  not 
the  electric  fluid  that  makes  thousands  of  hearts 
beat  at  once  with  the  same  emotion.  In  the 
fiercest  outburst  of  popular  rage,  the  promulgation 
of  such  a  doctrine  of  pillage,  would  throw  dust 
upon  the  fire  and  put  it  out.  We  admit  freely' 
that  spoliation  and  the  unjust  transference  of  pro- 
perty have  frequently  been  caused  by  popular  out- 
breaks, and  that  the  disturbance  had  been  created 
or  fed  to  promote  views  of  cupidity  and  aggran- 
disement :  but  these  were  the  hidden  plots  of  cun- 
ning and  powerful  individuals,  generally  of  the 
aristocratic  orders.  The  zealots  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, who  tore  down  the  nests  that  the  rooks  might 
flee  away,  intoxicated  as  they  were  with  furious 
zeal,  and  full  enough,  no  doubt,  of  evil  passions, 
were  pure  from  the  taint  of  selfish  motives; 
though  there  were  those  standing  by,  or  occa- 
sionally cheering  them  on,  who  very  quietly  took 
possession  of  the  church  lands,  held  them  with  a 
firm  gripe,  and  talked  of  their  application  to 
ecclesiastical  purposes  as  a  ^'  devout  imagination." 
At  the  end  of  a  riot^  pocket-books  and  watches 
have  changed  pockets  :  but  it  was  not  among  the 
motives  of  the  mob  to  bring  about  such  a  change. 
Enthusiasts  sometimes  faintly  clamour  about  a 
partition  of  property,  or  a  spunge  on  the  national 
debt ;  but  no  considerable  popular  party  ever  advo- 
cated such  doctrines,  and  none  we  prophesy  will 
ever  do  so.  The  second  step  in  the  reasoning  of 
those  who  in  their  dreams  have  taken  the  first, 
makes  them  immediately  retrace  it.  They  find 
that,  with  the  stability  of  property,  the  fruits  of 
industrial  wealth  n^ust  disappear,  and  industrial 
Bubsistenoe  must  be  dried  up  and  withered. 


No !  It  is  &om  the  cupidity,  the  silent,  wstdi- 
ful,  aggrandising  spirit  of  individuals,  taking  ad- 
vantage here  and  there  of  defects  in  the  law,  that 
the  rights  of  property  are  in  danger ;  not  from  the 
organized  plans  of  any  large  portion  of  the  pablic. 
Silently  day  by  day,  and  inch  by  indi,  individuals 
are  making  their  secret  encroachments ;  the  pn>* 
gress  is  scarcely  more  perceptible  than  the  growisg 
of  the  grain  ;  but,  when  the  proper  time  bai 
elapsed,  we  see  the  granary  filled.  The  public  is  a 
bad  conservator  of  its  rights,  and  too  often  is 
awakened  to  their  existence  when  they  are  just 
about  to  vanish  for  ever.  A  public  writer  cammt 
do  better  service  than  in  commenting  on  the  refe- 
rence of  the  proper  principles  of  exclusiTe  owner- 
ship to  the  rights  of  masses  of  the  oonunnnitj ; 
and  we  propose  devoting  these  few  pages  to  some 
remarks  on  the  relation  of  the  proprietors  of  land 
in  our  mountain  districts,  to  their  tenantry,  and 
to  the  public  at  large. 

If  a  victorious  state  were  anxione  to  preserve  the 
rights  of  property  in  a  conquered  province,  ther 
would  not  do  so  by  immediately  abolishing  the 
old  laws  and  customs  regulating  tenure  and  sno- 
cession,  and  substituting  t^iose  of  the  victor.  The 
Romans  did  thus,  it  is  true  ;.  but  the  Romans  held 
that  the  lives  and  the  property  of  all  conquered 
people  were  forfeited,  and  that  whatever  was  spared 
for  them  of  either,  was  a  free  gift.  The  justice  and 
huxnanity  of  modem  times  lead  us  to  a  diflerent  con- 
clusion, and  we  admit  to  the  conquered  Sikh  or 
Hindu  the  exercise  of  some  proprietary  rights.  It 
may  happen  thatthe  conqueror  s  laws  of  property  are 
far  more  scientifically  and  philosophically  digested 
than  those  of  the  conquered  ;  it  will  almost  in- 
variably happen  that  Uiey  are  more  suitable  to  the 
people  by  and  for  whom  they  have  been  made;  bat 
it  will  also  very  often  happen,  that  rude  as  thsj 
may  be,  the  institutions  of  the  conquered  are  bet- 
ter suited  to  their  own  state  of  society  than  those  of 
their  victors  would  be.  It  is  generally  difficalt  to 
persuade  the  victor  that  his  institutions  are  not 
better  than  those  of  the  vanquished :  yet  the 
uncertainty,  anarchy,  and  misery,  that  follow  the 
sudden  substitution  of  new  laws  in  place  of  old 
established  customs,  have  made  modem  colonists 
and  conquerors  either  spare  the  old  institutions  of 
the  vanquished,  or  substitute  their  own  by  veiy 
slow  degrees.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  get  indi- 
viduals to  comprehend  and  carry  out  this  general 
policy.  The  English  official,  especially  if  he  be 
a  lawyer,  cannot  well  conceive  that  there  is  any 
part  of  the  world  where  the  forms  in  which  be 
has  been  trained,  and  which  he  reveres,  are  not, 
or  should  not  be  as  powerful  as  in  Middlesex.  A 
pugnacious  raja  is  indicted  as  if  he  were  a  poacher. 
A  New  Zealand  chief  is  served  with  a  dmea  ttcmf 
or  subjected  to  a  capias  ad  satis/aeiendumy  and  most 
stand  the  consequences  if  he  do  not  treat  it  as 
respectfully  as  if  he  were  a  draper  in  Cheapside. 
The  absence  of  English  law  is  held  to  be  equivalent 
to  no  law.  We  remember  well  the  air  of  blank 
amazement  with  which  a  young  articled  clerk 
looked  round  him  in  the  Parliament  House  of  Edin- 
burgh, when  he  was  told  that  there  was  oeither  a 
Song  8  Bench  nor  Common  Pleas  there;  no  Gfasa- 
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eery — not  even  a  Master  of  the  Rolla— bat  only  a 
First  and  Second  Divisiony  an  Outer  and  Inner- 
House,  a  Lord  President  and  a  Jnstioe-Clerk  ;  and, 
oddest  of  all  oddities,  a  Lord  Ordinary  on  the  Bills ! 
Then,  worse  and  worse,  there  was  no  nisi  prius, 
no  oyer  and  terminer,  no  certiorari  or  writ  of 
error,  no  traversing,  no  emparlance  \  nothing  but 
advocations,  suspensions,  reclaiming  notes,  inter- 
dicts, summonses,  and  condescendences.  What  a 
chaos! 

Greater  people  are  too  much  like  our  ftriend  the 
articled  clerk.  Their  ears  are  deaf  as  stone  to  the 
justice  or  propriety  of  any  other  code,  any  other 
system  of  rights  between  man  and  man,  than  that 
to  which  they  have  been  bred,  being  tolerated,  in 
peculiar  circumstances,  as  better  adapted  to  pecu- 
liar classes  of  society.  We  have  observed,  that  the 
just  and  now  avowed  policy  towards  any  conquered 
people,  is  to  continue  to  administer  among  them 
their  own  laws,  or,  at  least,  to  change  the  system 
gradually,  in  a  manner  not  likely  to  be  offensive 
to  the  public,  or  to  press  heavily  on  individuals. 
Much  more,  then,  when  there  is  an  incorporation 
together  of  provinces  not  conquered,  but  united 
by  consent  or  incidental  circumstances,  should  this 
rule  be  pursued.  Has  it,  then,  been  pursued  in 
dealing  with  all  the  provinces  of  the  United  King- 
dom 1     We  shall  see. 

The  Highlanders  of  Scotland  are  well  known 
to  he  as  distinct  a  race  from  the  Lowlanders,  as 
the  Japanese  from  the  Dutch,  or  the  American 
Indians  from  the  Portuguese.  What  is  still  cer- 
tainly remarkable,  after  a  1  the  changes  which 
this  country  has  umlergone, —  ifter  the  spread  of 
knowledge,  the  rapi'l  pr«>gre8s  of  commerce,  and 
the  aimndant  facilities  of  locomotium, — the  tra- 
veller who  crosbe^  the  Hi^^liland  line  finds  himself 
as  completely  ainon^  a  •liflpfrent  people,  as  he  wh«i 
passes  from  the  Beriieite  to  the  Italian  side  of  the 
Alps.  In  some  places  the  traveller  can  stand  and 
behold,  on  one  side  of  him,  activity,  industry,  and 
comfort;  cl^m  fields,  a  well-clothed  peasantry, 
and  comfortable  houses ;  while  on  the  other, 
even  before  there  is  any  great  change  in  the  nature 
of  the  scenery,  the  manifestations  of  human  life 
show  neglect  and  poverty;  and  an  oriental  indo- 
lence seems  to  spread  its  sleepy  wing  over  a  people 
whose  thin  muscular  forms,  swarthy  complex- 
ions, and  free  wild  motions,  bespeak  an  eastern 
origin,  and  make  us  feel  as  if  we  had  crossed  seas 
and  deserts,  instead  of  an  imaginary  line,  to  behold 
them.  Ail  this  is,  perhaps,  pretty  well  known 
already ;  but  did  it  ever  occur  to  any  one  to  in- 
quire whether  this  peculiar  people  might  not  have 
social  institutions  and  notions  of  property  and 
justice,  as  different  from  those  of  their  Saxon 
neighbours  as  the  two  people  were  unlike  in  struc- 
ture, aspect,  and  manners,  in  language  and  ideas, 
in  opinions  and  superstitions?  Might  it  not  have 
naturally  been  inferred,  that  the  same  rules  for 
fixing  the  relative  position  of  landlord  and  tenant, 
which,  growing  up  in  practice  among  the  pastures 
and  com  fields  of  the  south-eastern  counties,  be- 
came at  last  the  law  throughout  Lowland  Scot- 
land, would  scarcely  be  the  same  that  bound  to- 
gether the  Highland  warrior  and  his  chief,  when 


they  regulated  the  possession  of  their  hunting- 
grounds,  or  divided  the  spoil  seized  in  a  creach? 
And  so,  indeed,  on  inspection,  it  has  been  found  to 
be.  The  connexion  of  the  Highland  chief  and  his 
followers  was  utterly  distinct  from  that  of  the 
Lowland  baron  and  his  feudatories  and  tenants ; 
and  it  has  been  by  repeated  processes  of  thoughtless 
cruelty,— causing  intense  suffering  and  heartburn- 
ing among  those  who  have  had  to  yield  to  the  strong 
hand,  that,  to  some  extent,  the  Lowland  laws  were 
given  effect  to  in  the  Highlands,  when  they  were 
found  to  minister  to  the  cupidity  of  individuals.  The 
main  peculiarity  of  the  system  of  Highland  tenure 
was,  that  the  chief  was  not  the  proprietor  of  the 
land,  but  the  leader  of  the  people.  He  might  be 
very  arbitrary  and  very  despotic  to  individuals, 
but  he  could  not  treat  the  general  body  of  his 
followers  as  a  people  who  had  no  right  to  the  soil 
on  which  they  lived,  save  through  his  consent. 
In  these  circumstances,  the  law  of  succession  was 
liable  to  those  breaks  and  exceptions  to  which 
monarchies  are  liable,  but  proprietary  rights, 
settled  by  law,  are  not.  It  was  not  held,  down 
even  to  comparatively  recent  times,  to  be  a  general 
rule  that  the  eldest  son  succeeded  the  father.  The 
hereditary  principle  was  tolerated,  not  enforced ; 
and,  when  the  clan,  for  the  sake  of  having  an  able 
leader,  deemed  it  expedient  to  do  so,  they  altered 
the  succession  as  unhesitatingly  as  the  crew  of  a 
pirate  would  displace  an  imbecile  commander.  We 
shall  give  the  system  they  pursued  in  the  words  of 
a  very  profound,  though  not  always  readahle  anti- 
quary, George  Chalmers,  the  author  of  Caledonia. 

'*  In  the  succession,  both  of  the  kings  and  of  the 
chieftains,  the  dlighe-tanaiste,or  Liw  of  Tanistry, 
appears  Ui  have  been  generally  ft)llowed.  The  - 
pei-son  in  the  family,  whether  a  son  or  a 
ltn»tlier,  who  seemed  liest  qualified,  either  from 
abilities  or  experience,  to  exercise  authority, 
was  fixeil  npon  hy  the  trilie,  for  the  succession  to 
the  sovereign  or  the  chief.  It  is  apparent,  how- 
ever, from  the  history  both  of  Ireland  and  Argyle, 
that,  during  the  life  of  the  reigning  king,  an  heir- 
presumptive  was  chosen,  under  the  name  of  Tanistey 
who  commanded  the  army  during  the  monarch's 
life,  and  succeeded  him  after  his  demise,  accord- 
ing to  the  established  law.  Much  of  the  dignity 
of  the  monarch  was  supported  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  princes  and  chiefs,  which  were 
to  be  paid  in  cattle,  in  clothes,  and  utensils ;  the 
monarch  was  obliged  to  purchase  the  support  and 
services  of  the  princes  or  chiefs  by  similar  pre- 
sents.      A  similar  polity  appears 

to  have  pervaded  all  ranks  among  the  Irish  people, 
from  the  king  to  the  prince,  and  from  the  prince 
to  the  chieftain,  both  in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland. 
The  toparch  governed  his  district  as  the  monarch 
governed  his  kingdom ;  and  the  chieftains  ruled 
their  territories,  and  their  raths  or  fortified  villages^ 
upon  the  same  principle  of  mutual  dependence  of 
the  higher  op  the  lower  ranks,  and  of  the  subordi- 
nate on  the  superior."  * 

When  one  remembers  that  the  principal  assertor 
of  absolute  right  of  property  in  the  Highlands  was 

♦V«l,Lp.306-7. 
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an  heiress,  the  following  statement  from  the  same 
soarce  is  very  significant. 

**  The  Irish  women,  of  whatever  rank,  seem  not 
to  have  been  entitled  even  to  the  slightest  posses- 
sion of  land  under  the  Brehon  law.  They  were 
assigned  a  certain  number  of  their  father  s  cattle 
as  their  marriage  portion,  which,  in  the  Irish  speech, 
is  called  Spre* — that  literally  means  cattle.  Crodh 
also  signifies  both  cattle  and  dowery^  which  in  those 
times  and  in  those  countries  were  synonymous. 
We  shall  see  in  our  progress  a  very  notable  instance 
of  this  Brehon  doctrine,  as  to  women,  among  the 
Scoto-Irish.  The  Galloway  men  universally  rose 
in  support  of  the  pretensions  of  a  bastard  son,  in 
opposition  to  the  claims  of  three  legitimate  daugh- 
ters of  their  late  lord  :  and  it  required  all  the 
power,  and  all  the  valour  of  Alexander  II.  to 
enforce  his  opinion  of  law  and  right,  against  the 
custom,  and  perhaps  the  privilege,  of  the  men  of 
Galloway." 

Again,— 

"  In  all  those  districts  and  subdivisions  the  chief 
gave  protection ;  and  in  return  the  inferiors  yielded 
subordination  and  contributions  during  peace ;  and 
in  war,  support  and  obedience.  Yet  during  un- 
civilized times  the  possessions  of  all  were  precari- 
ous ;  and  cultivation,  owing  to  this  circumstance, 
was  not  carried  much  beyond  the  wants  of  nature 
and  the  dues  of  chieftanry.  The  custom  of  Tan- 
istry  was  the  common  law  of  North  Britain 
throughout  the  Scottish  period,  as  it  had  been 
originally  in  Ireland,  till  the  invasion  of  Henry 
II.  The  Brehons  equally  continued  during  the 
Scottish  period,  as  they  had  done  during  the  Pic- 
tish  in  Argyle,  to  be  judges  through  every  district 
of  proper  Scotland.  The  common  customs  of  the 
country,  and  the  usual  manners  of  the  times,  were 
the  accustomed  rules  of  their  judicial  proceedings. 
During  the  Scottish  period  there  were  customary 
payments  of  Celtic  origin,  which  were  long  known 
by  the  Celtic  names  of  Cain  an  Cunevethe"  * 

Mr.  Gregory,  who  was  a  lawyer,  seems,  in 
his  Hutory  of  the  Western  Highlands,  to  have 
been  somewhat  surprised,  if  not  scandalized,  by 
finding  these  principles  practically  followed 
out  in  comparatively  late  ages.  At  the 
period  of  1545,  he  tells  us,  '*  The  family  of  Sleat, 
in  which  the  male  representation  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Isles  now  centered,  was  at  this  time 
almost  deprived  of  power.  Its  chief  was  a  minor, 
the  son  of  that  Donald  Gorme,  killed  before  the 
Castle  of  Elandonan  in  1539  :  and  in  addition  to 
this  source  of  weakness,  the  title  of  the  family  to 
their  estates  was  disputed  by  the  Macleods  of 
Harris,  who  found  this  a  good  opportunity  for 
reviving  their  former  claims.  At  length  the 
islanders  chose  for  their  leader,  James  Macdonald 
of  Isla,  whose  patriotism  seems  to  have  evapo- 


rated, on  his  perceiving  the  posnbility  of  obtaining 
the  pension  of  two  thousand  crowns  promised  to 
his  predecessor.  His  pretensions  to  the  Lordship 
of  the  Isles,  were  certainly  inferior  to  those  of  the 
chief  of  Sleat ;  but  his  power  as  an  individnal  wu 
greater."  t 

Again,  in  1567, — 

*^  The  Siol  Tormod  was  now  placed  in  a  position, 
which,  though  quite  intelligible  on  the  principle 
of  feudal  law,  was  totally  opposed  to  the  Celtic 
customs  that  still  prevailed  to  a  great  extent 
throughout  the  Highlands  and  Isles.  A  female 
and  a  minor  was  the  legal  proprietor  of  the  ancient 
possessions  of  the  tribe,  which,  by  her  marriage, 
might  be  conveyed  to  another,  and  a  hostile  familv; 
whilst  her  uncle,  the  natural  leader  of  the  d&n 
according  to  ancient  custom,  was  left  without  aoT 
means  to  keep  up  the  dignity  of  a  chief,  or  to  sup- 
port the  clan  against  its  enemies.  His  claims  on 
the  estates  possessed  by  Clan  Donald  were  worse 
than  nugatory,  as  they  threatened  to  involve  him 
in  a  feud  with  that  powerful  and  warlike  trihe  a 
case  he  should  take  any  steps  to  advance  tlien. 
In  these  circumstances  Donald  Macdonald  seized, 
apparently  with  the  consent  of  his  clan,  the  estates 
which  legally  belonged  to  his  niece  the  heiress; 
and  thus,  in  practice,  the  feudal  law  was  made  to 
yield  to  ancient  and  inveterate  custom.**  t 

Nor  was  this,  at  the  time  when  the  system  of 
Highland  clearings  commenced,  an  ancient  obsolete 
law,  which  only  existed  in  tradition.  Many  men 
were  then  alive  who  had  seen  it  in  full  operation. 
When  the  eleventh  Lord  Lovat  died,  he  left  a 
daughter  who  was  his  heiress  by  the  Lowland  law, 
but  who  was  so  far  from  being  admitted  to  he  so  by 
the  clan,  that,  though  she  was  married  to  the  son 
of  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  as  a 
person  who  would  be  powerful  in  the  enforcement 
of  an  obnoxious  law,  the  estates  were  really  pos- 
sessed, and  the  rents  were  levied,  by  the  oelebnte-i 
Simon  Lord  Lovat,  the  chief  of  the  clan  according 
to  the  clan's  own  views.  That  thb  was  the  state 
of  Highland  society  and  Highland  property  dowc 
to  the  rebellion  of  1745,  we  have  many  testimonies 
In  **  Letters  from  a  gentleman  in  the  North  of  Scot- 
land to  his  friend  in  London,"  written  about  the  stax 
1730,  the  writer  says,  "  The  chief  exercises  an  arbi- 
trary authority  over  his  vassals,  determines  all  dif- 
ferences and  disputes  that  happen  among  them,  ani 
levies  taxes  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  snch  a? 
the  marriage  of  a  daughter,  building  a  house^  or 
some  pretence  for  his  support  or  the  honour  of  the 
name ;  and  if  any  one  should  refuse  to  contribnte 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  he  is  sure  of  severe  treat- 
ment, and  if  he  persists  in  his  obstinacy,  he  woci- 
be  cast  out  of  his  tribe  by  general  consent.  This 
power  of  the  chief  is  not  supported  by  interest  a> 
they  are  landlords,  but  as  lineally  descended  from 


*  "  Cain-fowls/'  like  duty>fowIs  in  Ireland,  are  still  in  use  as  a  sort  of  acknowledgment  of  tenure  or  rent  in  kind,a»l  k^! 
be  accompanied  with  the  impost  of  <*  carriages/*  or  the  obligation  to  afford  the  landlord  the  use  of  vehicles  and  bessb  o. 
harden  on  certain  occasions.  The  occurrence  of  these  exactions  will  depend  much  on  a  landlord*k  eonvenimDe.  A  iwr- 
resident  landlord  will  not  in  general  exact  them,  or  take  his  rent  in  that  fomi  ;  and  so,  on  the  occasion  of  a  qnestico  as  *-' 
whether  a  deceased  nobleman *«  domicile  was  in  Scotland  at  his  death,  his  giving  them  up  was  pleaded  as  evidenee  tks^  - 
had  abandone<l  the  country.  The  English  judj^,  before  whom  this  was  maintained,  thought  it  a  not  irrational  eoBeliisi(>a  ^-^* 
be  had  abandoned  the  country  where  he  had  given  up  his  cam  loam]  and  caTriagc$% 

t  Qregory's  Highlands  and  Iflands,  p.  17/. 
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the  old  patriarchs  or  fathers  of  the  families ;  for 
they  hold  the  same  authority  when  they  haye  lost 
their  estates."  Meaning,  that  though  the  Lowland 
law  has  declared  the  chiefs  territory,  viewing  it 
as  property,  to  he  forfeited,  the  Highlanders,  adopt- 
ing their  own  indigenous  laws,  did  not  admit 
that  there  was  any  change.  In  many  instances, 
indeed,  after  the  rebellion  of  1745,  the  estates  were 
worth  nothing  to  those  who  held  them  according 
to  law.  They  could  levy  nothing  in  the  shape  of 
rent ;  but  the  original  owner,  though  a  wandering 
exile,  received  his  customaiy  tribute.  It  was  not 
by  the  laws  enacted  in  the  parliament  of  Edin- 
burgh that  he  levied  this  tribute ;  it  was  by  the 
sanction  of  the  local  customs  and  institutions  of 
the  Celtic  races ;  and  his  rights  were  acknowledged 
by  them,  though  the  hand  of  a  foreigner  had  driven 
him  forth  from  his  people.  It  was  as  natural  that  it 
should  be  so,  as  that  the  notions  of  the  obligations 
between  man  and  man,  resting  on  the  old  customs 
of  the  New  Zealanders,  should  not  be  immediately 
obliterated  because  a  British  colony  had  quarrelled 
with  the  chief. 

Now,  in  a  state  of  society  like  this,  where  the 
rights  of  the  chief  and  of  the  follower  had  grown  up 
together,  and  were  part  of  the  same  system,  the  one 
having  no  better  right  to  his  castle  than  the  other  had 
to  his  hovel,  was  it  reasonable,  was  it  humane,  was 
it  just,  that  the  chief  should  suddenly  make  up 
his  mind  to  clear  his  territory  of  its  inhabitants 
and  convert  masses  of  their  small  holdings  into 
large  farms,  as  coolly  as  the  proprietor  of  a  row  of 
houses  in  Westminster  might  eject  his  tenants 
and  convert  the  building  into  warehouses  ?  With- 
out an  inconsiderate  application  of  the  laws  made 
for  a  totally  different  people  in  a  different  state 
of  society  and  with  different  mutual  rights  and 
obligations — without  the  blind  application  of  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  the  strong  and  civilized 
part  of  the  island,  to  the  iUiterate  and  helpless 
children  of  the  mountain,  could  such  a  thing  have 
been  done  ?  And  what  was  the  result  but  such 
as  might  have  been  expected  ?  Resistance— hope- 
less and  feeble  in  effect,  but  strongly  justified  by 
internal  feelings  of  right  and  injured  justice — 
loud  execrations,  the  wail  of  the  feeble  yielding 
to  the  relentless  despotism  of  the  strong  ;  and  the 
law,  clear  in  the  execution  of  its  duty,  sweeping 
away  resistance,  discontents,  and  tears,  and  clear- 
ing off  the  whole  heap  of  misery  from  the  presence 
of  those  who  caused  it. 

The  answer  to  this  will  be  the  answer  given 
at  the  time.  The  law  was  on  the  side  of  the 
proprietors.  These  chiefs  were  in  possession  of 
many  pieces  of  parchment  locked  up  in  charter 
chests,  the  talismanic  effect  of  which  was  to  make 
them  not  chiefs  but  proprietors,  holding  the  estate 
occupied  by  their  vassals  by  as  clear  and  full  a 
right  of  property  as  the  Glasgow  merchant  who 
purchases  an  estate  up  the  Clyde,  for  which  he 
has  paid  down  twenty-five  years'  purchase,  can 
have.  Of  these  charters  the  clansmen  knew  and 
understood  no  more  than  the  New-Zealanders 
know  of  the  correspondence  of  our  colonial  office — 
they  neither  saw  them  nor  felt  their  influence ; 
jet,  by  the  law  of  the  l^nd,  these  documents 
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were  to  be  held  indicators  of  absolute  property 
whenever  occasion  should  call  them  forth.  The 
system  of  clanship  in  the  EUghlands  is  often  spoken 
of  with  extreme  inaccuracy  as  if  it  were  identical 
with  the  feudal  system.  That  system  of  Norman 
growth  prevailed  in  England,  and  penetrated 
through  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  ;  but  it  never 
lived  in  the  Highlands.  The  nature  of  a  fief 
was,  that  the  holder  who  obtained  it  from  the 
sovereign,  had  thereby,  as  owner  of  the  soil, 
authority  over  all  those  who  resided  on  it.  The 
principle  of  clanship  was,  that  because  he  was 
their  leader  and  judge,  the  chief  had  authority 
over  the  people  of  the  clan ;  and  his  rights,  in 
connexion  with  the  land,  were  a  mere  accessory 
of  his  authority  over  the  people  who  lived  on  it. 
Mr.  Skene,  a  cool  and  accurate  antiquary,  says 
with  much  justice :  "  The  feudal  system,  so  far 
as  the  tenure  of  lands  and  the  heritable  juris- 
dictions were  concerned,  was  easily  introduced 
to  appearance,  in  the  Highlands ;  but,  although 
the  principal  Highland  chiefs  readily  agreed,  or 
were  induced  by  circumstances  to  hold  their  lands 
of  the  crown,  or  of'  the  Lowland  barons,  yet  in 
reality  the  Celtic  system  of  clanship  remained  in 
full  force  among  the  native  Highlanders  and  the 
chieftains  of  the  smaller  branches,  who  were  not 
brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  government, 
until  a  very  late  period."*  It  was  the  interest  of 
these  chiefs  to  encourage  the  increase  of  population 
rather  than  the  improvement  of  agriculture  in 
their  territories.  Every  man  who  could  wield  a 
broadsword  was  an  addition  to  the  power  and 
influence  of  his  chief;  and  as  to  the  subsistence  of 
each  additional  man,  were  not  the  Lowlands  all 
before  him,  with  freedom  to  choose  his  beef  and 
mutton  ?  "  The  value  of  landed  property,"  says 
Lord  Selkirk,  *'  was  in  these  times  to  be  reckoned, 
not  by  the  rent  it  produced,  but  by  the  men  whom 
it  could  send  into  the  field.  It  is  mentioned, 
indeed,  of  one  of  the  chieftains,  that,  being  ques- 
tioned by  a  stranger  as  to  the  rent  of  his  estate, 
he  answered  that  it  could  raise  five  hundred 
men."  t  Does  it  not,  independently  of  stronger 
claims  on  the  chief,  seem  somewhat  unreasonable 
that,  when  it  suited  his  purpose,  he  might  encourage 
the  increase  of  the  people  on  his  territory,  and  then, 
when  views  of  a  different  kind  opened  up  to  him, 
might  sweep  away  the  whole  mass  of  population 
which  his  ancestors  had  planted  ?  But  to  be  just 
to  all,  these  sweeping  ejectments  were  the  doing  of 
strangers,  not  brought  up  with  Highland  notions, 
and  never  in  their  careless  selfishness  dreaming 
of  any  thing  but  absolute  property  and  their  own 
arbitrary  use  of  it.  The  author  we  have  just 
quoted,  describes  very  clearly  and  naturally  the 
reluctance  with  which  self-interest  forced  its  way 
between  the  Highland  landowners  and  their 
humanity.  "  For  a  few  years  after  the  power  of 
the  chieftains  was  broken,  the  influence  of  old 
habits  seems  to  have  prevailed,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  any  change  took  place;  but  by  degrees 

*  **  The  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  their  origin,  history,  and 
antiquities."'    By  WilUaxn  F.  Skene,  F.S.A.,  i.  155-6. 
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the  proprietors  began  to  exact  a  rise  of  rent. 
Though  the  first  demands  of  the  kind  were  ex- 
tremely moderate^  the  rents  being  still  below  the 
real  value  of  the  land,  yet  the  circumstance  was 
so  unprecedented  that  great  dissatisfaction  ensued, 
and  the  removal  of  some  of  the  tenants  who 
refused  to  comply,  excited  still  more  indignation. 
Accustomed  to  transmit  their  possessions  from 
father  to  son,  as  if  they  had  been  their  property, 
the  people  seem  to  have  thought  that,  as  long  as 
they  paid  the  old  and  accustomed  rent,  and  per- 
formed their  usual  services,  their  possessions  were 
their  own  by  legal  right.  The  discontents  that 
arose  from  these  causes  were  for  a  time  but  partial ; 
for  the  progress  of  raising  rents  was  slow.  The 
gentlemen  who  had  been  educated  amidst  the 
habits  of  the  feudal  times,  could  not  at  once 
relinquish  all  the  sentiments  of  their  youth.  The 
attachment  of  their  people  was  of  so  flattering  a 
nature,  that  it  was  often  preferred  to  pecuniary 
advantages ;  and  little  alteration  seems  to  have 
been  made  till  the  generation  of  old  proprietors 
was  extinct.  Gradually,  however,  men  educated 
under  different  circumstances  came  forward,  and 
feeling  more  remotely  the  influence  of  ancient 
connexions  with  their  dependants,  were  not  in- 
clined to  sacrifice  for  a  shadow  the  substantial 
advantage  of  a  productive  property.  The  more 
necessitous,  or  the  less  generous,  set  the  example ; 
and  one  gradually  followed  another,  till  at  length 
all  scruple  seems  to  be  removed,  and  the  pro- 
prietors  in  the  Highlands  have  no  more  hesitation 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  in  turning 
their  estates  to  the  best  advantage." 

At  length  came  the  great  Sutherland  clearings, 
when  people,  as  many  as  might  make  the  popu- 
lation of  a  secondary  German  state  —  people  who 
believed  that  they  had  as  good  a  right  to  their 
cottages  and  paddocks  as  their  chief  had  to  his 
castle  and  forests — were  driven  from  their  homes 
by  an  armed  force.  It  is  a  deep  scandal  to  our 
legal  institutions  that  such  a  thing  should  have 
been.  So  long  as  history  is  written  minutely 
enough  to  chronicle  such  transactions,  this  one 
will  ever  be  marked  as  a  barbarous  adaptation  of 
the  law  of  one  people  to  do  injustice  to  another. 
The  cry  of  tyranny  raised  by  the  ignorant 
sufferers  has  received  an  echo  in  the  far  south ; 
and  one  of  the  first  historians  and  philosophers 
of  his  day,  has  dedicated  a  great  portion  of  a 
work  likely  to  live  for  ages,  to  an  exposure  of  the 
injustice  of  the  Sutherland  clearings.  M.  Simonde 
de  Sismondi,  in  his  *'  Etudes  sur  PEconomie 
Politique,"  having  entered,  on  politico-economical 
grounds,  on  the  question  of  the  proper  adjustment 
of  the  rights  of  customary  holders  and  tenants, 
has  paid  thb  country  the  compliment  of  devoting 
a  whole  essay  to  our  Highland  clearings  as  a 
signal  instance  of  outrage  on  all  the  principles  that 
ought  to  rule  in  the  adjustment  of  such  mutual 
rights.  It  is  shown  that  throughout  all  Europe 
there  are  rights  of  occupancy  founded  on  im- 
memorial custom,  like  thpse  of  the  Highland 
tenants,  but  which,  unlike  the  treatment  which 
they  have  received  from  the  free  government  and 
the  "  equal  laws  "  of  this  happy  country,  have 


been  respected  by  the  despotic  govenuncnts  <^ 
Germany  and  Italy.  Indeed,  as  it  has  been  very 
justly  observed  by  Tht  WtHmmsUr  Bmem^  the 
rights  of  the  Ross-shire  tenants  were  of  the  same 
character  with  those  of  the  English  copy-holders; 
but,  alas  1  the  difference  between  the  position  of 
the  poor  Celt  and  that  of  the  English  yeoman  wu 
great  indeed  I  For  the  latter  the  laws  were 
created, —  they  were  framed  out  of  the  ancient 
customs  on  which  his  tenure  was  founded.  The 
Celt,  overlooked  as  a  member  of  the  body  politic, 
too  insignificant  in  his  rights  to  be  regarded  lince 
he  had  ceased  to  be  unpleasantly  conspicaous  u  s 
fighter,  had  to  submit  to  the  arbitrary  operation  of 
laws  made  for  other  races  of  men  and  differest 
social  habits. 

It  has  always  been  maintained  by  the  defenden 
of  these  clearings,  that  they  were  conducted  with 
signal  humanity.  The  proprietor,  being  entitled 
to  do  what  he  liked  with  his  own,  said  he  liked  to 
ti-eat  his  own  well,  and  wondered  liow  his  own  were 
not  thankful  for  so  much  kinduess.  On  this  the 
adopted  commodity  was  so  ungrateful  as  to  repu- 
diate the  claim  of  ownership.  The  va.s«al9  denied 
that  their  leader  was  absolute  owner  of  their  hold- 
ings, and  could  not  see  any  thing  to  praise  in  tbo« 
relaxations  which  were  to  them,  at  best,  only  not 
carrying  out  injustice  and  cruelty  to  the  full  ex- 
tent to  which  the  tyrant  possessed  the  power  of 
persecuting  them.  And  M.  Sismondi  shows  thst, 
had  they  been  in  almost  any  other  part  of  Europe, 
the  law  would  have  been  in  favour  of  these  poor 
people. 

There  is  a  vindication  of  these  Highland  dar- 
ings which  demands  our  attention  before  we  hsre 
done  with  them.  It  has  been  said,  that  tbey  sit 
very  profitable  to  the  commtmity,  and  thst  the 
pecuniary  advantage  which  the  landbrds  hsTi 
reaped  has  been  occasioned  by  a  change,  by  which 
enlightened  and  industrious  capitalists  have  dis- 
placed hordes  of  semi-barbarians^  serviceable  onlj 
for  war  and  depredation — a  burden  on  a  well- 
ordered  community.  We  admit  that  the  sheep- 
farming  system  has  been  advantageous  to  tbi 
community  at  large,  as  well  as  a  great  gain  to  the 
Highland  landlords ;  and  that  Europe  cannot  pro- 
duce a  more  admirable  illustration  of  the  bencficisi 
effect  of  an  enlightened  system  of  agricultoR  this 
the  farm-steadioga  of  Satherland  afford,  whes 
compared  with  such  Highland  huts  as  are  to  be 
seen  in  other  places,  models  no  doubt  of  tboie 
which  the  Sutheriand  estates  would  have  exhibited 
if  the  clearings  had  not  been  made.  A  system  ol 
husbandry  which  produces  much,  in  place  of  ost 
which  produces  little,  is  the  same  kind  of  gain  tt 
the  community  that  a  railway  is  when  it  diq>Uctf 
a  line  of  rickety  coaches  on  a  turnpike  rosd.  I^ 
simile  has  a  farther  and  deeper  applicstioa 
When  the  directors  of  a  railway  make  up  th«r 
minds  thai  their  line  shall  pass  through  eertsis 
proprietors'  grounds,  the  law  does  not  allow  tbca 
to  go  to  a  proprietor  and  tell  him  that  as  their 
project  is  very  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  cos- 
mnnity,  they  intend  to  cat  away  a  portion  of  hii 
lands  for  the  use  of  the  railway,  witboot  giviflT 
him  any  compensation.     On  the  aame  princifler 
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the  Highland  proprietors  ought  not  to  have  heen 
allowed  to  clear  their  estates  without  giving  com- 
pensation to  those  whose  interest  in  the  land  was 
by  the  custom  of  the  country  as  well  established 
as  their  own.  In  what  manner  it  may  be  just  to 
deal  with  rights  which  probably  are  of  a  some- 
what similar  character  in  Ireland,  we  cannot  pre- 
tend to  say.  We  have  not  sufficiently  studied 
that  great  subject.  On  the  Highland  tenures, 
however,  we  are  bound  to  say,  that  though  we 
think  a  system  of  adjustment  of  rights  ought  to 
have  been  adopted  before  the  clearings  commenced, 
-we  think  it  would  now  be  too  late.  Fieri  nan 
cUbuU — Fadnm  valeai.  Those  who  had  the  prin- 
cipal interest  at  stake  have  suffered  the  injustice, 
and  are  under  the  sod,  or  are  passing  the  latter 
years  of  their  age,  whether  in  prosperity  or  ad- 
versity, in  distant  lands.  A  race  has  grown  up 
-who  are  to  a  certain  extent  aware  of  the  pre- 
carious character  of  their  tenures,  though  they 
may  not  be  brought  up  with  the  best  notions  of 
the  means  of  making  a  livelihood  in  places  distant 
from  their  original  homes.  We  fear  that  the  only 
remedy  for  the  remaining  evil — ^the  inflammation 
remaining  after  the  amputation  —  is  a  stringent 
application  of  the  poor  law  ;  compelling  Highland 
proprietors  to  provide  for  the  surplus  population 
reared  by  them,  when  they  endeavour  to  get  laige 
rents  by  increasing  the  number  of  small  holdings, 
and  for  the  people  who  are  rendered  homeless  by 
their  clearings.  We  fear  that  that  blundering  and 
purposely- incomplete  measure,  the  Scottish  Poor 
Law  Act,  has  not  strength  for  carrying  out  this 
principle. 

It  has  been  well  observed  by  The  Wettminster 
RevUw^  that  the  powers  which  have  been  exercised 
in  the  Highland  clearings  are  powers  which  a 
despotic  monarch  is  never  known  to  possess.  This 
is  one  of  the  evils  arising  out  of  the  indiscriminate 
application  of  the  laws  of  property.  When  the 
laws  made  for  a  populous  and  highly-cultivated 
district,  where  land  and  its  occupancy  are  matters 
of  regular  traffic,  are  transferred  and  made  appli- 
cable to  wide,  thinly-peopled  tracts,  occupied  by 
poor,  half-civilized  people  ;  instead  of  conveying  to 
them  the  benefits  of  equal  laws  and  protection  to 
their  rights,  these  laws  inflict  upon  them  the  scourge 
of  an  arbitrary  government,  fortified  in  its  operations 
by  all  the  array  of  power  that  has  been  established 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing,  in  the  place  froni 
which  the  system  has  been  taken,  just  proprietary 
rights.     We  shall  give  some  illustrations  of  this. 

A  monarch,  however  despotic,  must  still  be,  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  representative  of  the  will  of 
his  people.  It  is  as  the  embodiment  of  the  accu- 
mulated strength  of  the  community  that  he  acts 
on  individuals.  He  may  be  able  to  hang,  imprison, 
or  expel  from  his  territory,  any  small  number  of 
persons  who  have  displeased  him  :  but  he  cannot 
put  to  death  the  whole  or  nine-tonths  of  his 
people  ;  nor  can  he  expel  them  from  the  country, 
as  the  Highland  landlords  did.  Whatever  acts  he 
performs  against  one  portion  of  his  people,  must 
be  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  other.  And 
herein  consists  the  difference  between  sovereignty 
and  proprietary  right,  that  the  latter  is  not  left  to 


the  enforcement  of  those  that  are  subject  to  it,  but, 
in  such  a  country  as  ours,  demands  the  whole  con- 
centrated power  of  the  incorporated  states  of  which 
the  British  Empire  consists.  A  monarch  cannot  set 
his  face  against  the  prevalent  religion  of  his  people. 
Indeed,  he  must  generally  be  a  votaiy  of  it,  and  must 
confine  his  intolerance,  if  he  be  intolerant,  to  some 
small  minority,  whom  the  majority  helps  him  to 
persecute.  What  monarch  of  a  small  kingdom  was 
ever  able  to  prohibit  the  whole  of  his  people  from 
having  a  place  of  worsliip  within  his  territoiy? 
Yet  this  is  what  the  great  Highland  proprietors 
are  able  to  do,  through  the  misapplication,  to 
their  case,  of  that  right  of  property,  which  declares 
that  a  man  is  not  bound  to  allow  his  land  to  be 
used  for  purposes  he  dislikes.  The  rule  is  perhaps 
a  sound  one  in  Middlesex  and  Midlothian.  There, 
in  the  multiplication  of  proprietary  rights,  the 
abundance  of  wealth,  and  the  diversity  of  religious 
opinions,  it  will  be  strange  indeed  if  any  sect 
cannot  get  itself  acccommodated.  It  may  be 
driven  from  one  place,  because  the  neighbours  do 
not  like  an  organ ;  from  another,  because  the 
plan  of  the  church  is  not  in  conformity  with  the 
architecture  of  neighbouring  houses;  or  from 
another,  because  the  spot  is  part  of  a  pleasure 
ground :  but  somewhere  or  other,  in  return  for 
their  money,  the  congregation  will  be  allowed  to 
worship  God  according  to  their  conscience  ;  and 
the  worst  that  befals  them  is,  that  some  neighbour 
in  his  spite  builds  a  wall  as  near  as  he  can  to  the 
spot  to  shut  out  the  light,  or  the  pious  children  of 
the  neighbourhood,  hearing  how  the  sect  are 
spoken  of  by  their  parente,  break  the  windows. 
The  owner  of  Highland  estates,  issuing  his 
mandates  from  Piccadilly  or  Grosvenor  Square, 
about  a  people  of  whose  habite  and  opinions  he 
knows  no  more  than  he  does  of  the  Caffres,  finds 
that  the  Free*  Church  is  a  church  he  does  not  like^ 
and  refuses  a  site  as  unhesitatingly  as  if  he  had 
been  asked  to  give  a  piece  of  his  pretty  lawn  at 
Kingston  for  a  synagogue — ^the  Jews  being  also  a 
people  whom  he  does  not  like.  When  proprietors 
are  compelled  to  give  the  lands  which  they  cuiti* 
vate,  and  the  pleasure  grounds  which  are  the 
object  of  their  enjoyment,  because  the  public 
demands  them  for  railways,  it  were  surely  not  a 
very  tyrannical  law  which  should  compel  the 
proprietor  to  give  up  a  few  roods  of  ground  on 
some  desolate  wild  which  he  does  not  cultivate, 
and  never  sees,  in  order  that  a  whole  territory,  as 
large  as  those  German  states  from  which  we  take 
our  royal  consorts,  may  not  be  able  to  lift  their 
voice  and  say  that  they  are  denied  the  use  of  the 
barren  surface  of  the  earth  for  the  celebiation  of 
the  rites  of  that  religion  to  which  they  all  belong. 
The  rules  of  absolute  proprietorship,  now  so 
much  indulged  in,  being  quite  inimical  to  the  old 
territorial  notions  in  the  Highlands,  their  full 
effect  has  only  developed  iteelf  gradually.  The 
idea,  for  instance,  of  treating  his  waste  districto 
of  country  as  an  English  proprietor  would  his 
lawn  and  gravel  walks,  and  attempting  to  pre* 
elude  access  to  them,  never  would  have  occurred 
to  a  Highland  chief  in  his  most  despotic  momente. 
An  English  duke,  however,  having  become  the 
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tenant  of  the  wild  mountain  district  at  the  head 
of  the  Dee»  deeming  that  he  can  conduct  his  field 
sports  with  more  success  and  more  satisfaction  to 
himself  if  the  wild  waste  which  calls  him  occu- 
pant be  surrounded  by  a  legal  cordon  excluding  it 
from  intrusive  footsteps  as  securely  as  if  it  were  a 
walled  garden,  has  made  a  new  law  for  himself^ 
and  instructed  his  keepers  to  stop  people  who  are 
found  crossing  this  wilderness.  The  glen  princi- 
pally vratched  is  the  Glen  Lui  Beg,  the  natural 
passage  towards  Ben  Muich  Dhui,  the  centre  of 
the  Cairngorm  range,  the  highest  mountain  in 
Britain,  and  for  abundance  of  summer  snow, 
precipices,  and  cataracts,  the  most  worthy  of  a 
Yisit.  As  the  interruption  of  the  passenger  over 
uncultivated  and  unfenced  wilds,  is  a  new  thing 
in  Scotland,  it  has  not  yet  received  the  sanction 
of  any  law,  and  till  it  has  done  so,  must  be  held 
illegal.  If  any  bill,  perhaps  in  the  form  of  an 
act,  ^to  interpret"  some  game  act,  should  be 
brought  in  to  extend  the  law  of  trespass  to  such 
new  exigencies,  we  hope  the  public  will  be  on 
their  guard  to  defeat  it. 

A  neighbouring  Scottish  proprietor,  the  Duke 
of  Athole,  following  so  comfortable  an  example, 
has  lately  attempted  to  prohibit,  in  the  same 
manner,  the  passage  through  Glen  Tilt,  the 
ancient  thoroughfare  between  the  basin  of  the 
Tay  and  that  of  the  Dee.  The  English  duke's 
hint  must  be  very  valuable  to  the  Athole  family, 
who  previously  had  followed  the  understood  rule 
in  Scotland,  that  to  keep  a  place  sacred  from 
intrusion,  it  must,  if  not  cultivated,  be  at  least 
fenced  in.  The  visiter  of  the  falls  of  the  Bruar  is 
preceded  by  the  keeper  thereof  with  a  key,  who 
having  first  received  the  proper  fee,  or  satisfied 
himself  that  the  visiter  is  good  for  the  amount, 
opens  and  admits.  We  quarrel  not  with  his 
grace  for  the  price  he  charges  for  a  walk  in  his 
pleasure  grounds,  or  for  the  vigilance  with  which 
his  agrarian  police  take  care  that  those  who 
attend  the  church  within  the  old  cathedral  on 
Sundays,  shall  not  filch  a  gratuitous  glance  of  the 
exhibition.  His  grace  has  as  good  »  right  to  be 
a  showman  as  the  lessee  of  Vauxhall ;  but,  giving 
him  full  license  to  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own, 
it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  to  do  what  he  likes 
with  that  which  belongs  to  the  public ;  and  the 
right  of  passage  through  Glen  Tilt  belongs  to  the 
public,  if  the  free  use  for  centuries,  of  the  only 
road  which  leads  from  one  district  to  another 
without  going  thirty  miles  round,  can  be  secured 
to  the  public  in  Scotland  by  being  used  for 
centuries. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  Highland  landlords 
in  general  will  be  inclined  to  adopt  measures  so 
utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  old  habits  of  the 
people ;  but  there  is  much  fear  that  English  gold 
may  buy  up  this  tempting  privilege  of  exclusion, 
if  it  can  be  legally  exercised,  and  that  the  pro- 
prietors may  say,  "  Thou  canst  not  say  I  did  it." 
Some  remarks  on  the  closing  of  Glen  Lui  Beg 
having  appeared  in  The  Examiner^  were  answered 


by  the  Don  Quixote  of  the  game  laws,  Mr. 
Grantley  Berkeley.  He,  bebg  an  honest  enthu- 
siast, disdains  to  adopt  any  sophism,  but  exhibits 
the  project  in  its  most  ofiensive  shape.  He  says, 
**  The  writer  in  The  Examiner  perhaps  is  not 
aware  that  the  breath  of  a  single  sight-seeing  indi- 
vidual up- wind  of  the  deer,  is  enough  to  driye  the 
whole  forest  side,  and  to  render  impossible  any 
sport  to  the  proprietor  and  his  friends,  for  that  or 
for  days  to  come,  so  wary  and  peculiar  is  the 
nature  of  the  animal  for  which  we  pcqf,"  The 
philosophy  of  this  is,  that  the  absolute  solitude  of 
the  district  being  necessary  for  the  sport  in  which 
a  rich  man  delights,  he  must  be  entitled  to  it  br 
paying  for  it.  This  sentiment  was  echoed  by  a 
letter  signed  ''  Leather  Stocking,"  in  ThtAherdm 
Herald,  evidently  written  by  no  mere  impartial 
spectator.  He  tells  us  that  ^  one  man  on  a  skr 
line,  or  before  the  wind,  on  a  mountain  or  in  a 
glen,  will  put  every  deer  away  for  mUes ;  a  nngle 
herd  moving  will  alarm  others,  so  that  a  small 
district  may  be  swept  clean  by  one  reckless  or 
incautious  traveller."  We  beg  attention  to  the 
wide  terms  of  measurement  applied  here  to  the 
tracts  of  country  that  on  this  system  must  be  kept 
clear  of  even  one  man.  This  writer  gives  a  case  of 
hardship,  which  we  shall  do  him  ^e  serrice  of 
repeating.  *'  I  remember  last  year  a  gentleman 
coolly  walking  down  Glen  Tilt,  and  driving  eyeiy 
deer  out  of  it,  when  Lord  Glcnlyon  was  endea- 
vouring to  show  sport  to  his  friends.  The 
traveller  intended  no  harm,  yet  he  did  irreparable 
mischief ;  and  this,  had  he  given  notice,  or  applied 
beforehand,  might  have  been  avoided,"  t.  e.  of 
course,  had  he  applied,  to  be  refused.  Inoneof 
Hood's  tales  some  one  speaks  of  'a  impudent 
fellow,  a  standing  up  for  his  rights.'  The  penon 
who  exercised  his  right  of  walking  along  this 
public  thoroughfare  contrary  to  the  will  of  Lord 
Glenlyon,  must  have  been  of  the  class  so  described. 
The  writer  we  have  just  quoted  teUs  us  that  the 
Duke  of  Leeds  pays  £1400  a-year  for  hisglenj. 
This  is  the  formidable  feature  of  the  af^r.  Ii 
shows  what  sums  the  Highland  lairds  maj 
obtain  for  their  wastes,  provided  they  can  giw 
them  the  character  of  unapproachableness.  A 
few  rich  English  lessees  may,  by  judiciouslT 
blocking  up  the  passes  as  the  Highlanders  did  of 
old,  shut  up  the  whole  of  our  mountain  nngw 
from  intrusion.  It  is  true  they  must  have  a  ne» 
law  to  put  this  new  restriction  on  the  liberty  of 
the  people.  But  such  restrictions  have  occasion- 
ally been  created  when  they  were  required  to  sem 
very  worthy  and  beneficial  purposes.  The  law  of 
copyright  is  a  restriction  for  the  benefit  of  liters- 
ture ;  the  law  of  patents  is  a  restriction  for  the 
encouragement  of  invention.  It  remuns  to  be  sea 
whether  deer-stalking  be  conwdered  a  pursuit  so 
ennobling,  and  so  valuable  to  the  community^- 
a  new  restriction  on  personal  freedom,  not  needed 
by  graziers  and  others  who  rear  the  ordinary  fo» 
of  man,  shall  be  made  for  its  special  eIlGoanf^ 
ment  and  protection. 
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This  voluminouB  work — nationally  important 
as  an  historical  record,  and  yet  more  interesting 
as  the  autobiography,  the  ''Confessions"  of  an 
illustrious  man,  remarkable  as  much  from  indi- 
vidual character  as  for  heroic  achievements — ^is 
hrought  to  a  dose  by  the  publication  of  a  seventh 
volume ;  and  very  little  more,  we  apprehend,  re- 
mains to  be  added  to  the  most  enduring  of  all  mo- 
numents— the  literary  monument  of  a  great  man. 
And  in  spite  of  his  many  weaknesses, — ''  amiable 
weaknesses  **  all, — and  of  his  vanity,  vain-glory, 
credulity,  and  susceptibility  of  flattery,  and  the 
errors  which  arose  from  worse  frailties,  "  England's 
Nelson"  was  not  only  her  greatest  sea-captain,  but 
a  man  to  be  beloved ;  a  type  of  her  cherished, 
if  beau-ideal,  sailor  ;  the  very  sublime  of  her  Jack 
Tar ;  as  brave  and  enterprising  ;  as  devoted  to  her 
glory,  and  his  own  fame ;  and  without  much  more 
thought  or  comprehension  of  any  thing  beyond  his 
ovm  ship's  deck.  As  free,  too,  and  liberal-hearted ; 
and  quite  as  much  the  dupe  of  his  own  narrowpreju- 
dices  and  self-conceit,  and  of  the  arts  of  profligate 
women.  The  main  difierence,  if  not  the  only  one, 
was,  that  the  officer,  the  commander,  the  admiral, 
had  a  wider  sphere  of  duty  and  enterprise ;  and  that 
the  Queen  of  Ntiples  and  Lady  Hamilton  were  his 
inspirers,  instead  of  Doll  of  Plymouth,  or  Sue  of 
Wapping,  who  dupe  Tom  or  Joe,  the  equally  brave 
hero  of  the  deck,  the  gun,  the  cutlass,  or  boarding- 
pike.  Generically,  the  characters  are  one;  but 
Nelson  was  the  sublime  of  that  character ;  and 
in  addition,  a  thoroughly  trained,  as  well  as  a 
most  zealous,  naval  ofiicer ;  quite  as  capable  of 
discharging  the  minutest  duty  of  his  rank,  from 
that  of  midshipman  to  Admiral  of  the  fleet,  as 
the  most  obscure  seaman  under  his  command 
could  be  to  perform  his  well-learned  routine  task 
in  skilfully  working  the  ship,  or  bravely  fighting 
the  enemy  when  before  him.  The  secret  of  Nel- 
son's great  popularity  lay  partly  in  his  sailor-like 
qualities ;  and  we  imagine  that  although  St.  Yin- 
cent  or  Collingwood — ^to  take  opposite  instances — 
had  been  the  victors  of  the  Nile  and  Trafalgar,  they 
never  could  have  become  equal  favourites,  either 
with  the  nation  or  the  navy.  We  took  leave  of  Nel- 
son in  1804,  watching  the  Toulon  fleet  as  a  cat  does 
a  mouse ;  ardently  impatient  for  action,  and,  as  at 
nil  times,  confident  of  success,  yet  omitting  no 
duty,  however  minute  or  trivial  its  details,  that 
could  maintain  discipline,  promote  the  comfort,  or 
keep  alive  the  spirit  of  the  crews  of  the  ships  under 
his  command.  The  commander  of  the  Toulon 
squadron  at  this  time  was  Vice- Admiral  La  Touche 
Tr6ville,  whose  premature  death,  according  to 
M.  Thiers,  was  the  reason  that  England,  so  often 
menaced,  was  not  then  invaded  and  annihilated. 
But  when  M.  Thiers  writes  upon  certain  delicate 
subjects,  his  assertions  are  to  be  received  with  con- 
siderable allowance.    At  all  events,  Nelson  impa- 


tiently longed  to  measure  strength  and  skill  with 
this  formidable  La  Touche  Tr6ville,  and  did  what 
he  could  to  tempt  him  to  leave  port;  but  the 
Frenchman,  after  sundry  feints,  and  coquettings 
with  his  watcher,  always  prudently  returned  to 
shelter.     One  day  Nelson  writes  : — 

**  Do  not  think  I  am  tired  of  watching  Mr.  La  Touohe 
Tr^ville.  I  have  now  taken  up  a  method  of  making  him 
angry.  I  have  left  Sir  Richard  Bickerton,  with  part  of 
the  Fleet,  twenty  leagues  from  hence,  and,  with  five  of 
the  line,  am  preventing  his  cutting  capers,  which  he  had 
done  for  some  time  past,  off  Cape  Sicie.  Mr;  La  Touche 
has  several  times  hoisted  his  top-sail  yards  up ;  and  on 
the  4th  of  June,  we  having  hoisted  the  Standard  and 
saluted,  he  sent  outside  Sepet,  about  one  mile,  five  Sail 
of  the  Line  and  two  Frigates,  and  kept  tliree  Sail  and 
three  Frigates  with  their  yards  aloft,  himself  one  of 
them,  and  the  Rear- Admiral  another,  therefore  I  did  not 
believe  him  in  earnest ;  however,  we  run  as  near  as  was 
proper,  and  brought  to.  They  formed  a  pretty  line  at 
sunset,  and  then  stood  into  the  Harbour.  A  Ship  of  the 
Line  and  Frigate  every  morning  weigh,  and  stand  be- 
tween Sepet  and  La  Malgue.  Some  happy  day  I  expect 
to  see  his  eight  sail,  which  are  in  the  Outer  Road,  come 
out ;  and  if  he  will  get  abreast  of  Porquerolie,  I  will  try 
what  stuff  he  is  made  of." 

Tr6ville,  to  please  Napoleon  and  the  nation,  at 
this  time  officially  reported  that  Nelson  feared  to 
encounter  him.  The  Frenchman's  misrepresenta- 
tion— if  falsehood  be  not  rather  the  proper  word — 
fired  him  with  indignation,  and,  giving  the  state- 
ment a  flat  contradiction  in  his  letter  to  the 
Admiralty,  he  more  characteristically  wrote  to  his 
brother : — 

^  You  will  have  seen  Monsieur  La  Touche's  letter, 
of  how  he  chased  me,  and  how  I  ran.  I  keep  it ;  and, 
by  God,  if  I  take  him,  he  shall  Eat  it.*' 

Nelson* wanted  that  rare  element  of  greatness, 
that  self-relying  power  which  prevents  distin- 
gmshed  and  high-minded  men  from  grumbling 
even  when  their  merits  are  overlooked.  He  loved 
to  serve  his  country,  but  he  equally  desired  to 
have  his  services  duly  appreciated,  highly  ap- 
plauded, and — ^though  far  from  sordid — well  paid 
for  in  honours  and  in  cash.  There  was,  in  parti- 
cular, no  end  to  his  grumbling  discontent  with  the 
Admiralty,  however  it  happened  to  be  composed. 
It  had  become  a  habit,  a  chronic  complaint ;  and 
at  this  period  he  had  an  access. 

The  Toulon  fleet,  after  all  his  care  and  vigilance, 
escaped  him,  and  he  was  fit  to  shoot  himself.  One 
cannot  help  sympathizing  in  his  mortal  chagrin, 
when  it  was  too  certain  that  he  Iiad  been  baffled. 
"  I  have  nothing  to  wish  for  but  to  meet  them ; 
and  am  in  truth  half  dead  ;  but  what  man  can  do 
to  find  them  out  shall  be  done.  I  can  neither  eat, 
drink,  nor  sleep.  It  cannot  last  long  what  I  feel." 
The  wind  was  against  him.  His  "  good  fortune" 
seemed  flown  away.  "  I  cannot,"  he  writes,  "  get 
a  fair  wind,  nor  even  a  side-wind.  Dead  foul ! 
dead  foul  I "  Nelson  was  not  distinguished  by 
the  heroic  virtue  of  magnanimity.    He  never  felt 
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himself  in  the  wrong,  and  never  scrupled  to  throw 
blame  upon  any  one  who  he  imagined  had  im- 
peded his  fortunes.  He  had  at  this  time  been 
misled  by  information  sent  to  him  about  the  French 
Fleet,  in  all  good  faith,  by  General  Brereton.  To 
one  friend  he  writes  in  his  despair: — *'I  am  as  com- 
pletely miserable  as  my  greatest  enemy  could  wish 
me ;  but  I  neither  blame  fortune  nor  my  own  judg- 
ment. Oh,  General  Brereton !  General  Brereton  !" 
To  Mr.  Davison  his  agent,  his  warm  admirer,  and 
the  very  indulgent  censor  of  his  frailties,  he  unfolds 
his  whole  mind,  and  makes  one  almost  fear  that 
the  glory  of  Nelson  was  at  least  as  powerful  a  mo- 
tive as  high-souled,  disinterested  patriotism.  He 
thus  writes  : — *'  I  am  as  miserable  as  you  can  con« 
eeive.  But  for  General  Brereton  s  d— d  informa- 
tion. Nelson  would  have  been,  living  or  dead,  the 
greatest  man  in  his  profession  that  England  ever 
saw.  •  •  .  Wlien  I  follow  my  own  head,  I  am 
in  general  much  more  correct  than  in  following  the 
opinions  of  others.*'  And  this  professionally  was 
quite  true.  Every  able  man  best  understands  his 
own  business,  and  what  in  any  emergency  is 
required  of  him.  While  thus  watching,  pursuing, 
and  being  bafl9ed — we  must  not  say,  being  out- 
manoeuvred—  by  the  French  commanders,  two 
years  of  irksome  duty  revolved,  during  which 
Nelson  had  not  once  left  the  Victory.  In  the 
meantime,  M.  La  Touche  Tr6ville  had  died,  and 
been  succeeded  by  Admiral  Villeneuve,  and  it  was 
now  July  1805.  From  his  private  correspondence 
at  this  time,  we  shall  select  a  few  characteristic 
paragraphs.  The  first  is  from  a  letter  to  Lady 
Hamilton, — a  lady  who  places  Sir  Nicholas  Harris 
in  a  somewhat  awkward  dilemma.  From  either  not 
having  quite  made  up  his  mind  about  the  character 
of  the  lady,  or  the  nature  of  her  connexion  with 
Nelson,  he  seems  to  feel  as  If  on  slippery  ground. 
At  first  he  had  resolved  to  print  none  of  the 
letters  addressed  to  her  ;  and  he  plainly  intimates 
that  he  places  no  faith  in  their  authenticity,  unless 
where  it  is  established  by  existing  autographs.  But 
again,  the  complete  suppression  of  these  letters 
would  have  been  a  great  blank  in  the  life  and  cor- 
respondence of  Nelson,  as  Lady  Hamilton  now 
held  the  place  of  his  deserted  wife,  and  into  her 
bosom  he  for  many  years  poured  his  most  secret 
feelings.  It  would,  however,  have  been  desirable 
that  the  editor  should  have  made  up  his  mind  about 
this  lady,  which,  up  to  the  death  of  Nelson  and  the 
dose  of  the  correspondence,  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  done.  But  whatever  doubts  still  remain  in  his 
mind,  there  can  be  none,  we  think,  in  the  mind  of 
any  unbiassed  reader.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  the  sailor  Nelson  was  throughout  the  dupe  of 
an  artful  woman,  possessed  of  many  of  the  fascina- 
tions or  meretricious  arts  which  captivate  men  of 
his  character.  Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  the  incense 
she  continually  burned  before  him  should  have  in* 
toxicated  his  brain.  But  again.  Lady  Hamilton  was 
"  good-hearted."  She  used  her  influence  with  the 
hero  of  the  Nile  to  obtain  the  pardon  of  oflFending 
sailors,  though,  for  aught  that  is.  seen,  this  may 
either  have  been  properly  or  improperly  ;  and  one 
would  like  to  see  English  seamen  protected  by  the 
laws  of  their  country,  without  the  intercession  of 


either  wives  or  mistresses.  The  aged  NeapoliUn 
Admiral  experienced  none  of  her  ladyship's  tender 
mercies. 

A  most  romantic  episode  in  Nelson  s  life,  which 
is  recorded  in  the  last  volume  of  his  correspon- 
dence, is  the  mysterious  story  of  his  puUtire 
daughter,  Horatia  Nelson  Thompson.  No  one,  we 
think,  who  soberly  reads  even  the  statements  of 
Sir  Nicholas  Harris,  can  hesitate  to  come  io 
the  conclusion,  that  this  child  was  neither  the 
daughter  of  Nelson,  which  is  half  affirmed,  nor  of 
Lady  Hamilton,  which  we  presume  no  one  ever 
imagined  except  Nelson  himself.  That  he,  how- 
ever, believed  himself  the  father  of  Horatia  is  not 
more  certain  than  that  he  believed  his  ^  dearest 
Emma,"  otherwise  his  equally  beloved  **Mn. 
Thompson," — evidently  the  same  Individusl,— the 
mother  of  the  mysterious  foundling.  Bat  it  is  not 
quite  certain  that  the  editor  does  not  come  to  our 
own  conclusion  ;  namely,  that  Lady  Hamilton  was 
not  the  mother,  and  that  Nelson  erroneonsly 
believed  himself  the  father.  Mr.  Haslewood,  the 
professional  adviser  of  Lord  Nelson,  is  said  to  know 
the  name  of  the  mother,  "  but  a  sense  of  hononr 
prevents  him  from  disclosing  it."  And  it  islikelr 
enough  that  he  knows  who  Lady  Hamilton,  sfter 
Nelson's  death,  said  was  the  mother.  Lady  Hamil- 
ton, after  Nelson's  death,  always  affirmed  that  her 
protegee,  and  his  daughter,  was  the  child  of  a  ladj 
of  rank  "  too  great  to  be  mentioned."  This  much 
alone  is  certain,  that  Lady  Hamilton,  by  some 
unknown  means,  came  into  the  possession  of  a 
female  infant,  which  she  placed  with  a  nurse 
named  Gibson,  with  whom  the  child  renoained  for 
several  years,  and  whose  birth  was  registered  in 
the  baptismal  records  of  the  parish  of  Maiylebone, 
by  the  name  of  Horatia  Nelson  Thompson,  bom  in 
October  1800,  and  baptised  in  May  1803.  Thechild 
was  occasionally  visited  by  Lady  Hamilton  and 
Nelson,  and  when  he  was  at  home  it  was  sent  for 
with  its  nurse.  For  some  good  reason,  doubtless, 
the  date  of  its  birth  was  mis-stated.  It  was  placed, 
by  Lady  Hamilton,  with  Mrs.  Gibson  the  nurse, 
an  infant  of  a  week  old,  in  January  or  Februanr 
1801,  and  its  birth  is  recorded  aa  in  October  1800. 
The  only  theory  upon  which  the  affair  can  be  ex- 
plained is  a  double  mystification,  of  which  Nelson 
was  as  much  the  dupe  as  Sir  William  Haroiltoo, 
and  that  when  Mrs.  Thomson  or  Thompson  is 
addressed  by  Nelson  under  cover  to  Lady  Hamil- 
ton, her  ladyship  is  herself  the  person  reallr 
meant.  This  may  seem  an  uncharitable  constroc- 
tion,  but  it  is  the  only  rational  one  the  mysterioui 
affair  will  bear.  We  shall  now  quote  Sir  Nicholas, 
who  at  times  seems  to  entertain  our  opinion, 
though  he  is  chary  of  pi-onouncing  it : — 

Of  the  aathentioity  of  the  autograph  letters  »> 
doubt  can  possibly  be  entertained  ;  bot  it  ia  rtry  difS- 
cult  to  decide  how  far  the  printed  letters  [of  Nel»n  to 
Lady  Hamilton]  are  gennine,  and  it  is  oartaio  thatioBi 
important  passages  in  them  have  been  soppressed. 

The  child  always  bore  ibe  names  of  Hoeitu  Nels<^^ 
Thompson,  and,  in  the  printed  letters.  Lord  Nelwn  fif^]! 
only  often  speaks  of  a**  Mrs.  Thompson,  and  her  child," 
in  terms  of  the  greatest  affection,  as  well  as  of  rt^ 
father  "  Thompson ;"  but  he  is  said  to  have  addrtst^ 
two  remarkable  letters  to  Mrs.  Thompson  heivelf,  oo^ 
cover  to  Lady  Hamilton.    That  by  •*  ThompsoD;'  l^ 
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Nelson  meant  himiel/;  and  that  by  ''Thompson's 
child/'  he  referred  to  the  inftmt  called  ^  Horatia 
Nelson  Thompson/'  whom  he  afterwards  styled  his 
**  adopted  daughter/'  seems  evident ;  but  the  question 
is,  wh0  was  **  Mrs.  Thompson/'  the  child's  mother  I 

It  mast  be  obserred,  that  Lord  Nelson  was  constant- 
ly at  Palermo  from  the  end  of  October  1799^  until  the 
1 6th  of  January  1800,  when  he  went  to  Leghorn,  but  he 
returned  to  Palermo  on  the  3d  of  February.  On  the 
12th  of  February  he  proceeded  off  Malta  and  returned 
to  Palermo  on  the  16th  of  March,  and  he  continued 
there  until  the  24th  of  April,  on  which  day,  having  Sir 
William  and  Lady  Hamilton  on  board,  he  sailed  for 
Malta.  They  returned  to  Palermo  on  the  1st  of  June, 
and  left  on  the  10th  for  Leghorn,  with  the  Queen  of 
Naples  and  Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamilton.  Lord 
Nelson  remained  at  Leghorn  until  the  17th  of  July, 
when  he  traTcUed  from  thence  with  Sir  William  and 
Lady  Hamilton  to  England,  arriying  in  London  on  the 
8th  of  November  1 800.  Hence,  if  Lord  Nelson  was  the 
father  of  a  child  bom  either  in  October  1800,  or  be- 
tween that  time  and  February,  1801,  the  mother  of 
sneh  child  must  have  been  at  Palermo  when  it  was 
begotten. 

On  the  28th  of  January  1801  the  name  of  ''Mrs. 
Thompson"  first  occurs  in  Lord  Nelson's  letters. 
Writing  to  Lady  Hamilton  firom  Plymouth,  on  that  day, 
he  says, — 

"  I  have  this  moment  seen  Mrs.  Thomson's  fKend. 
Poor  fellow,  he  seems  very  uneasy  and  melancholy.  He 
begs  you  to  be  kind  to  her,  and  1  have  assured  him  of 
your  readiness  to  relieve  the  dear  good  woman." 

Of  a  ]Mirticalar  letter,  which  mmt  be  genuine, 
he  says, — 

If  this  letter  be  genuine.  Lady  Hamilton  is  assured, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  that  she  is  Nelson's  "own  ;" 
that  Nelson's  "  Alpha  and  Omega  is  Emma  /*  that  he 
^  cannot  alter ;"  that "  his  aflfection  and  love  for  her  is 
beyond  even  this  world  /'  that  she  is  the  "fHend  of  his 
bosom,  and  dearer  to  him  than  life/'  on  the  very  day 
(if  the  year  assigned  to  it  be  correct)  on  which  he  is 
■aid  to  have  written  a  letter,  in  equally  strong  terms,  to 
**  Mrs.  Thompson/'  and  wherein  he  evidently  alludes 
(though  the  words  are  suppressed)  to  her  having  had  a 
child,  and  to  the  possibility  of  her  having  another, 
calling  her  his  **  wife  in  the  eye  of  God/'  and  he  is 
said  to  haTc  made  Lady  Hamilton  the  transmitter  of 
those  assnrances,  In  whose  possession  the  letter  was 
found  ! 

A  letter  to  Lady  Hamilton,  written  soon  after 
the  child  was  put  to  nurse,  runs  thus  :— 

**  My  dearest  friend, — Your  letters  have  made  me 
happy  to-day,  and  never  again  will  I  scold,  unless  yon 
begin :  therefore,  pray  never  do.    My  confidence  in  you 

ia  firm  as  a  rock.    [Here  iome  wordi  are  omitted.} 

Yours  all  came  safe,  but  the  numbering  of  them  will 
point  out  directly,  if  one  is  missing.    I  do  not  think 
that  any  thing  very  particular  was  in  that  letter  which 
is  lost...... I  thank  you  for  your  kindness  to  poor  dear 

Mrs.  Thomson.  I  send  her  a  Note,  as  desired  by  her 
dear  good  friend,  who  doats  on  her.  I  send  you  a  few 
lines  wrote  in  the  late  gale,  which  I  think  you  will  not 
disapprove.  How  interesting  your  letters  are!  You 
eanoot  write  too  much,  or  be  too  particular." 

Of  the  Note  enclosed  in  that  letter  the  following  is 
said  to  be  a  copy :~ 

^  I  sit  down,  my  dear  Mrs.  T.,  by  desire  of  poor 
Thomson,  to  write  you  a  line :  not  to  assure  you  of  his 
eternal  love  and  affection  for  you  and  his  dear  child ; 
but  only  to  say  that  he  is  well,  and  as  happy  as  can  be, 
separated  from  all  which  he  holds  dear  in  this  world. 
He  has  no  thoughts  separated  from  your  dear  love,  and 
your  interest.  They  are  united  with  his  :  one  fate,  one 
destiny,  he  assures  me  awaits  you  both.  What  can  1 
say  more  f  Only,  to  kiss  his  child  for  him :  and  love 
lum  as  truly,  sincerely,  and  faithfully  as  he  does  you  ; 
which  is,  from  the  bottom  of  his  soul.    He  desires  that 


you  will  more  and  more  attach  yourself  to  dear  lady 
Hamilton." 

In  March,  and  apparently  on  the  10th,  Lord  Nelson 
again  writes  to  Lady  Hamilton  : — 

"  Having,  my  truly  dearest  friend,  got  through  a 
great  deal  of  business,  I  am  enabled  to  do  Justice  to  my 
private  feelings  ;  which  are  fixed  erer  on  you  and  about 
you,  whenever  the  public  service  does  not  arrest  my 
attention.  I  have  read  all,  all  your  kind  and  affec- 
tionate letters ;  and  have  read  them  frequently  over  ; 
and  committed  them  to  the  flames,  much  against  my 
inclination.  There  was  one  I  rejoiced  not  to  have  read 
at  the  time.  It  was  where  you  consented  to  dine  and 
Bing  with  [a  word  it  here  omitted].  Thank  God  it  was 
not  so !  I  could  not  have  borne  it,  and  now  less  than 
ever.  But  I  now  know,  he  never  can  dine  with  you  ; 
for,  yon  would  go  out  of  the  house  sooner  than  suffer 
it :  and,  as  to  letting  him  hear  you  sing,  I  only  hope 
he  will  be  struck  deaf,  and  you  dumb,  sooner  than  such 
a  thing  should  happen  I  But  I  know,  it  never  now  can. 
You  cannot  think  how  my  feelings  are  alive  towards 
you  :  probably  more  than  ever  ;  and  they  never  can  be 
diminished.  My  hearty  endeavours  shall  not  be  want- 
ing, to  improve  and  to  give  us  new  ties  of  regard  and 
affection.  I  have  seen  and  talked  much  with  Mrs. 
Thomson's  friend.  The  fellow  seems  to  eat  all  my 
words,  when  I  talk  of  her  and  his  child  I  He  says  he 
never  can  forget  your  goodness  and  kind  affection  to  her 
and  his  dear,  dear  cMld.  I  have  had,  you  know,  the 
felicity  of  seeing  it,  and  a  finer  child  never  was  pro- 
duced by  any  two  persons.  It  was  in  truth  a  love- 
begotten  child !  I  am  determined  to  keep  him  on 
board ;  for  I  know,  if  they  got  together  they  would 
soon  have  another.  But  after  our  two  months'  trip,  I 
hope  they  will  never  be  separated  ;  and  then  let  them 
do  as  they  please.  Wc  are  all  bustle  and  activity.  I 
shall  sail  on  Monday,  after  your  letter  arrives.  Trou- 
bridge  will  send  it  as  an  Admiralty  letter. 

**  I  charge  my  only  friend  to  keep  well,  and  think  of 
her  Nelson's  glory.  I  have  written  to  Lord  Eldon,  the 
Chancellor,  as  my  brother  desired.  Pray,  as  yon  are 
going  to  buy  a  ticket  for  the  Pigot  diamond — buy  the 
right  number,  or  it  will  be  money  thrown  away.  For 
ever,  ever  yours,  only  yours.  Kindest  regards  to  my 
dear  Mrs.  Thomson  and  my  godchild." 

A  conjecture  is  thrown  out  that  the  child's 
mother  had  died  at  its  birth ;  but  years  after  that 
date  we  find  Nelson  writing  "extraordinary  letters'* 
to  hb  "  beloved  Mrs.  Thompson,"  under  cover  to 
his  *'  dearest  Emma,"  Lady  Hamilton.  About  a 
week  after,  the  mysterious  child,  now  three  years 
old,  was  christened ;  and  after  Nelson  had  seen, 
and  imbibed  the  warmest  affection  for  her,  we 
find  him  writing  thus  :~^ 

**  I  look  at  your,  and  my  god-child's  picture,  but  till 
I  am  sure  of  remaining  here,  I  cannot  bring  my«elf  to 
hang  them  up.  Be  assured  that  my  attachment  and  af- 
fectionate regard  is  unalterable  :  nothing  can  shake  it. 
And  pray  say  so  to  my  dear  Mrs.  T.,  when  you  see  her. 
Tell  her,  that  my  love  is  unbounded  to  her,  and  her 
dear  sweet  child  ;  and  if  she  should  have  more,  it  will 
extend  to  all  of  them.  In  short,  my  dear  Emma,  say 
every  thing  to  her,  which  your  dear,  affectionate  heart 

and  head  can  think  of" «  Tell  Mrs.  T.  that  I 

will  write  to  her  the  first  safe  opportunity.  I  am  not 
sure  of  this." 
On  the  1st  of  August  he  wrote  to  Lady  Hamilton  :— 
**  Hardy  is  now  busy,  hanging  up  your  and  Horatia's 
picture  ;  and  I  trust  soon  to  see  the  other  two  safe  ar- 
rived from  the  exhibition.  I  want  no  others  to  orna- 
ment my  cabin.  I  can  contemplate  them,  and  find  new 
beauties  every  day  ;  and  I  do  not  want  any  body  else." 

Lady  Hamilton  was  now  a  widow ;  and  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  following  letter  to  her  in  her 
double  character  of  Mrs.  Thompson  and  her  own» 
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tho  editor  has  doubts.     A  moiael  of  it  is  perhaps 
more  than  enough : — 

"My  dearest  beloved  Iname  omitted]— To  say  that  I 
think  of  you  by  day,  night,  and  all  day  and  all  night,  but 
too  faintly  expressmy  feelings  ofloTeand  afltection  towards 
you  [wordi  omittedl  unbounded  affection.  Our  dear, 
excellent,  good  [name  omitted]  is  the  only  one  who 
knows  any  thing  of  the  matter,  and  she  has  promised 
me  when  you,  [worda  omitted]  again,  to  take  every 
possible  care  of  you,  as  a  proof  of  her  never-ftuling 
regard  for  your  own  dear  Nelson.  Belieye  me,  that  I 
am  incapable  of  wronging  you  in  thought,  word,  or 
deed.  No,  not  all  the  wealth  of  Peru  could  buy  me  for 
one  moment :  it  is  all  yours,  and  reserved  wholly  for 
you  :  and  [worde  omitted]  certainly  [ioord$  omitted] 
from  the  first  moment  of  our  happy,  dear,  enchanting, 
blessed  meeting.  The  thoughts  of  such  happiness,  my 
dearest,  only  beloved,  makes  the  blood  fly  into  my  head. 
The  call  of  our  country  is  a  duty  which  you  would  de- 
servedly, in  the  oool  moments  of  reflection,  reprobate, 
was  I  to  abandon  :  and  I  should  feel  so  disgraced,  by 
seeing  you  ashamed  of  me  !  No  longer  saying—*  This 
IS  the  man  who  has  saved  his  country  !  This  is  he  who 
IS  the  first  to  go  forth  to  fight  our  battles,  and  the  last 
to  return  P  And,  then,  all  these  honours  refiect  on  you. 
•  «...  As  you  love,  how  must  you  feel.  My 
heart  is  with  you,  cherish  it.  I  shall,  my  best  beloved, 
return— if  it  pleases  God--a  victor  ;  and  it  shall  be 
my  study  to  transmit  an  unsullied  name.  There  is  no 
desire  of  wealth,  no  ambition,  that  could  keep  me  from 
all  my  soul  holds  dear.  No  it  is  to  save  my  country, 
my  wife  in  the  eye  of  God,  and  [worde  omiUed]  will  tell 
you  that  it  is  all  right :  and  then,  only  think  of  our 
happy  meeting.  Eyer,  for  ever,  I  am  yours,  only  yours 
even  beyond  this  world.  Nelson  &  Brontk. 

**  For  ever,  for  ever,  your  own  Nelson. 

"August  26th,  1803." 

"  If  Mr.  Addington  gives  you  the  pension,  it  is  well ; 
but  do  not  let  it  fret  you.  Have  you  not  Merton  !  It 
is  clear — ^the  first  purchase  ;— and  my  dear  Horatia  is 
provided  for ;  and  I  hope,  one  of  these  days,  that  you 
will  be  my  own  Duchess  of  Bronte,  and  then  a  fig  for 
them  aU."  He  added,— «  I  am  glad  to  find,  my  dear 
Emma,  that  you  mean  to  take  Horatia  home.  Ay! 
She  is  like  her  mother ;  will  have  her  own  way,  or  kick 
up  a  devil  of  a  dust.  But  you  will  cure  her.  I  am 
afraid  I  should  spoil  her,  for  I  am  sure  I  would  shoot  any 
one  who  would  hurt  her.  She  was  always  fond  of  my 
watch;  and  very  probably  I  might  have  promised  her 
one :  indeed,  I  gave  her  one,  which  cost  sixpence  I  But 
I  go  no  where  to  get  any  thing  pretty ;  therefore  do  not 
think  me  neglectfial." 

It  appears  from  this  letter,  that  Lady  Hamilton  had 
actually  proposed  that  she,  Horatia,  and  Lord  Nelson's 
niece,  Miss  Charlotte  Nehion,  should  go  out  and  live  on 
board  the  Victory,  or,  at  all  events,  stay  at  Malta,  dur- 
ing his  command  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  for,  after  point- 
ing out  the  impossibility  of  complying  with  such  a  re- 
quest, he  said : — 

"  I  know,  my  own  dear  Emma,  if  she  will  let  her 
reason  have  fair  phiy,  will  say  I  am  right ;  but  she  is, 
like  Horatia,  very  angry,  if  she  cannot  have  her  own 
way.  Her  Nelson  is  called  upon,  in  the  most  honourable 
manner,  to  defend  his  country.  Absence  to  us  is  equally 
painftil ;  but  if  I  had  either  stayed  at  home,  or  neglect- 
ed my  duty  abroad,  would  not  my  Emma  have  blushed 
for  me  1  She  could  never  have  heard  my  praises,  and 
how  the  Country  looks  up.  I  am  writing,  my  dear 
Emma,  to  reason  the  point  with  you ;  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  see  it  in  its  true  light.  .  .  .  Kiss  dear  Horatia 
for  me,  and  tell  her  to  be  a  dutiful  and  good  child, 
and  if  she  is,  that  we  shall  always  love  her.  You  may, 
if  you  like,  tell  Mrs.  G.  [Gibson,  the  nurse,]  that  I  shaU 
certainly  settle  a  small  pension  on  her.  It  shall  not  be 
large,  as  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  making  her  little 
presents :  and,  my  dearest  Emma,  I  shall  not  be  wanting 
to  every  body  who  has  been  kind  to  you,  be  they  ser- 
vants or  gentlefolks.  Admiral  Lutwidge  is  a  good 
man,  and  I  like  Mrs.  Lutwidge,  and  shall  always  more, 


because  she  is  fond  of  you.  Never  mind  the  gmt 
Bashaw  at  the  Priory.  He  be  danmed  I  If  be  was 
single,  and  had  a  mind  to  marry  you,  he  coold  only 
make  you  a  Marchioness  ;  but  as  he  is  situated,  and  I 
situated,  I  can  make  you  a  I>uche8S,  and  if  it  pletGes 
God,  Ihat  time  may  arrive.    Amen !    Amen !" 

The  **  Great  Bashaw "  must  have  been  the 
Marquis  of  Abercom. 

But  this  letter  was  enclosed,  in  another  of  the 
same  date,  openly  addressed  to  Lady  Hanulton,  of 
the  authenticity  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt : 

''My  dearest  Emma,— By  the  Canopns,  Adminl 
Campbell,  I  have  received  all  your  truly  Idnd  and  affec- 
tionate letters,  from  May  20th  to  July  3d  ;  with  the 
exception  of  one,  dated  May  SIst,  sent  to  Naples.  This 
is  the  first  communication  I  have  had  with  Englaai 
since  we  sailed.  All  your  letters,  my  dear  letters,  ore 
so  entertaining !  and  which  paint  so  clearly  what  you 
are  after,  that  they  give  me  either  the  greatest  pletsare 
or  pain.  It  is  the  next  best  thing  to  being  with  you. 
I  only  desire,  my  dearest  Emma,  tiiat  you  will  slwayi 
believe,  that  Nelson's  your  own,  Nelson's  Alpha  aad 
Omega  is  Emma  !  I  cannot  alter;  my  a£bction  and  lore 
is  beyond  even  this  world !  nothing  can  shake  it  bat 
yourself;  and  that,  I  vnll  not  allow  myself  to  think, 
for  a  moment,  is  possible.  I  feel  that  you  are  the  real 
fHend  of  my  bosom,  and  dearer  to  me  than  life;  and, 
that  I  am  the  same  to  you.  But,  I  will  never  have  P.'< 
nor  Q.'s  come  near  you  !  No ;  not  the  slice  of  Single 
Gloster !  But,  if  I  was  to  go  on,  it  would  argue  that 
want  of  confidence  which  would  be  iigurions  to  yocr 
honour.  I  rejoice  that  you  have  had  so  pleasant  a  trip 
into  Norfolk ;  and  I  hope,  one  day,  to  carry  you  theie 
by  a  nearer  tie  in  law,  but  not  in  love  and  affection,  thaa 
at  present.  I  wish  you  would  never  mention  that  per- 
son's name  !  It  works  up  your  anger  for  no  useful  pa^ 
pose.  Her  good  or  bad  churacter,  of  me  or  thee,  no  one 
cares  about.  This  letter  will  find  you  at  dear  MertoD; 
where  we  shall  one  day  meet,  and  be  truly  happy." 

'*  That  person  "  was  Lady  Nelson  :  she  was  the 
'impediment"  that  he  hoped  ^God  Almighty  might 
remove,"  that  he  might  make  either  Mrs.  Thompsoo, 
or  Lady  Hamilton,  both  or  either,  his  ^own  Duchess 
of  Bronte."  The  documents  given  are  certainly  all 
very  curious  as  private  history ;  yet  it  may  be 
doubted  if  so  much  of  them  ought  to  have  appeared 
in  ^<  The  Letters  and  Dispatches  of  Nelson."  Sir 
Nicholas  recapitulates  the  story  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  palliates  Nelson's  infatuated  attachment 
as  far  as  is  possible.  Up  to  the  battle  of  the  Niie 
there  was  nothing  decisive  to  object  to ;  but  after 
that  the  hero  returned  to  Naples,  and 

Entfausiastio  as  was  the  reception  of  Nelson  at  Naplei 
by  all  classes,  the  rapture  of  his  firiends.  Sir  WiUiaia 
and  Lady  Hamilton,  exceeded  even  the  general  joy;  and 
their  interview  on  board  the  Vanguard  can  only  be  na- 
derstood  by  reading  his  own  description  of  it  to  Udj 
Nelson.  The  wounded  Hero  became  the  object  of  their 
tenderest  solicitude,  and  the  gratitude  which  their  kind- 
ness excited  in  his  heart  vras  as  permanent  as  it  vai 
sincere.  At  this  time  a  correspondence  eommenced  be- 
tween Lady  Hamilton  and  Lady  Nelson ;  and  tboogh 
rumours  of  the  improper  nature  of  his  intinascy  bad 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  and  reached  Enaland,  aad 
though  Mr.  Davison  had  written  to  Lord  Nelson  ia 
December  1798,  expressing  his  regret  that  he  did  not 
return  to  England,  and  said  that  Lady  Nelson  was 
<<  uneasy  and  anxious,  which  was  not  to  be  wondered 
at;"  that  she  had  decUred  that,  unless  he  soon  casie 
home,  she  would  go  to  Naples,  and  that  he  shosld 
'<  excuse  a  woman's  tender  feelings — they  are  too  state 
to  be  expressed,"  she  wrote  in  her  usual  calm  and  affec- 
tionate style  to  her  husband  so  late  as  Febmsiy  and 
March  1800  (the  latest  letters  the  Editor  has  seen),  aad 
on  the  14th  of  October  1799^  she  expressed  her  snipric* 
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to  Lord  Nelson  that  Lady  Hamilton  had  not  acknow- 
ledged the  receipt  of  some  prints  which  she  had  packed 
up  for  her  with  her  own  hands. 

To  Nelson's  personal  gratitude  for  Lady  Hamilton's 
kindness,  was  added  a  strong  sense  of  the  sernces  which 
her  influence  at  the  Ck>urt  of  Naples,  and  especially  with 
the  Queen,  had,  as  he  supposed,  enabled  her  to  render 
to  the  Public,  and  to  which  he  often  adverted,  especially 

in  the  CodicU  to  his  Will. 

During  this  period,  it  was  natural  that  a  faaflinating 
woman  should,  in  the  absence  of  his  own  wife,  have 
obtained  great  influence  over  a  guest  whose  fame  she 
pretended  to  adore,  and  to  whom  she  daily  administered 
the  dangerous  but  grateful  homage  of  flattery  and  praise. 
Nor  is  it  surprising  that  her  early  history,  the  example 
of  a  corrupt  Court,  and  the  disparity  of  years  between 
herself  and  her  husband,  should  have  exposed  their  inti- 
macy to  suspicion,  or  that  to  her  suggestions  the  admirers 
of  Nelson  should  have  imputed  what  they  saw  reason  to 
condemn  in  his  public  conduct.  With  all  her  faults, 
however,  her  goodness  of  heart  is  undeniable.  She  was 
the  frequent  intercessor  with  Nelson  for  offending  sailors; 
and,  in  every  vicissitude  of  her  fortune,  she  manifested 
the  warmest  affection  for  her  mother,  and  showed  the 
greatest  kindness  to  a  host  of  discreditable  relations. 

Lord  Nelson  and  Sir  William 

and  Lady  Hamilton  arrived  in  London  on  the  6th  of 
November  1800,  and,  as  has  been  already  stated,  instead 
of  Lady  Nelson  meeting  her  husband  at  Yarmouth  on 
his  landing,  after  an  absence  of  two  years  and  seven 
months,  during  which  time  he  had  immortalized  himself, 
and  made  her  a  Peeress,  her  reception  of  him  is  said, 
on  good  authority,  to  have  been  cold  and  chilling. 
They  continued  to  live  together,  however,  for  two 
months,  though,  according  to  Lord  Nelson's  ovm  state- 
ment, not  happily,  but  no  separation  was  contemplated; 
and  it  appears,  iom  the  following  important  letter,  with 
which  the  Editor  has  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Haslewood, 
that  when  it  did  take  place,  it  was  entirely  her  own  act, 
and  that  it  was  wholly  unexpected : — 

"  Kemp  Town,  Brighton,  13th  April,  1846. 

*'  Dear  Sir, — I  was  no  less  surprised  than  griered  when 
yon  told  me  of  a  prevailing  opinion,  that  Lord  Nelson  of 
his  own  motion  withdrew  from  the  society  of  his  wife,  and 
took  up  his  residence  altogether  with  Sir  William  and 
Lady  Hamilton,  and  that  you  have  never  received  from 
any  member  of  his  family  an  intimation  to  the  contrary. 
His  father,  his  brother.  Dr.  Nelson  (afterwards  Earl  Nel- 
son), his  sisters,  Mrs.  Bolton  and  Mrs.  Matcham,  and 
their  husbands,  well  knew  that  the  separation  was  un- 
avoidable on  Lord  Nelson's  part;  and,  as  I  hi^pened  to 
be  present  when  the  unhappy  mpture  took  place,  I  have 
often  talked  over  with  all  of  them,  but  more  especially 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matcham,  the  particulars  which  I 
proceed  to  relate,  in  justice  to  the  memory  of  my  illus- 
trious friend,  and  in  the  hope  of  removing  an  erroneous 
impression  firom  your  mind. 

**  In  the  winter  of  f  800, 1801, 1  was  breakfasting  ^th 
Lord  and  Lady  Nelson,  at  their  lodgings  in  Arlington- 
street,  and  a  cheerful  conversation  was  passing  on  indif- 
ferent subjects,  when  Lord  Nelson  spoke  of  something 
which  had  been  done  or  said,  by  '  dear  Lady  Hamilton;' 
upon  which  Lady  Nelson  rose  firom  her  chair,  and  ex- 
claimed, with  much  vehemence,  *  I  am  sick  of  hearing  of 
dear  Lady  Hamilton,  and  am  resolved  that  you  shall  give 
up  either  her  or  me.'  Lord  Nelson,  with  perfect  calmness, 
said— -'Take  care,  Fanny,  what  you  say.  I  love  you 
sincerely ;  but  I  cannot  forget  my  obligations  to  Lady 
Hamilton,  or  speak  of  her  otherwise  than  with  affection 
and  admiration.'  Without  one  soothing  word  or  gesture, 
bat  muttering  something  about  her  mind  being  made  up. 
Lady  Nelson  left  the  room,  and  shortly  after  drove  firom 
the  house.  They  never  lived  together  afterwards.  I 
believe  that  Lord  Nelson  took  a  formal  leave  of  her 
Ladyship  before  joining  the  Fleet  under  Sir  Hyde  Parker; 
but  that,  to  the  day  of  her  husband's  glorious  death,  she 
never  made  any  apology  for  her  abrupt  and  ungentle  con- 
duct above  related,  or  any  overture  towards  a  reconcilia- 
tion.   I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  fiiithful  servant, 

"W.  Haslewood." 


A  separation  unfortunately  ensued,  and  Sir  William 
Hamilton  invited  Lord  Nelson  to  become  a  guest  in  his 
house  during  the  remainder  of  his  stay  in  London.  He 
took  his  leave  of  Lady  Nelson  on  the  13th  of  January 
1801,  the  day  he  left  London  to  join  the  Channel  Fleet; 
and  though  his  assurance  at  parting,  **•  I  call  God  to  wit- 
ness there  is  nothing  in  you  or  your  conduct  I  wish 
otherwise,"  and  his  kind  note  to  her  from  Southampton 
on  the  same  day,  left  the  means  of  reconciliation  open, 
if,  indeed,  the  note  was  not  written  with  that  object, 
LaAj  Nelson  never  made  the  slightest  effort  to  recover 
his  affections;  nor  was  it  until  the  23d  of  April  that  he 
signified  his  determination  to  be  ^  left  to  himself."  He 
settled  £1200  upon  her,  which  was  then  half  his  income; 
and  took  care  to  provide  for  her  by  his  Will  in  case  of 
his  decease.  His  conduct,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
censured  by  his  female  friends,  for  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Davison  of  the  28th  of  January,  he  alluded  to  the  cool- 
ness of  Lady  Spencer,  adding  this  simple  defence  of 
himself,  *'  Either  as  a  public  or  a  private  man,  I  wish 
nothing  undone  that  I  have  done." 

From  this  moment  the  affection  shown  him  by  Sir 
William  and  Lady  Hamilton  knew  no  bounds,  and  he 
seems  to  have  entirely  surrendered  himself  to  their 
friendship  and  society.  Except  while  he  was  in  the 
North  Sea,  they  lived  constantly  together,  either  at  Sir 
William's  house  in  Piccadilly,  or  at  Merton,  or  when 
making  tours,  or  short  excursions  into  the  country.  Early 
in  March  1801,  he  invited  them  to  visit  him  on  board 
the  St.  George  in  Torbay ;  but  Sir  William  said  he  was 
too  much  occupied  in  preparing  for  the  sale  of  his 
pictures ;  and  as  there  was  a  valuable  portrait  of  Lady 
Hamilton  among  them.  Lord  Nelson  desired  Mr.  Davi- 
son to  buy  it,  ''for,"  he  says, "  I  could  not  bear  the  idea 
of  Sir  William's  selling  his  wife's  picture."  About  Sep- 
tember 1801,  he  purchased  a  small  house  at  Merton 
in  Surrey ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable  that  he  should 
say  to  Mr.  Davison,  in  October  1803,  that  Lady  Ham- 
ilton "  bought "  it,  unless  he  meant  (and  with  which  the 
context  seems  to  agree)  that  the  place  was  selected  for 
him  by  her  taste. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  died  on  the  6th  of  April,  1803, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  and  Lord  Nelson  immediately 
removed  to  lodgings  at  No.  19  Piccadilly.  Finding  that 
Lady  Hamilton  was  not  sufficiently  provided  for,  he 
settled  £1200  upon  her;  and  though  she  had  a  house  in 
CHarges-street,  she  made  Merton  her  principal  residence. 
These  acts  would  seem  to  remove  all  probable  doubt  as  to 
the  character  of  their  intimacy,  were  it  not  for  the  follow- 
ing considerations. 

Sir  Nicholas  does  not,  we  fear,  make  out  a  good 
case.  The  latter  years  of  Lady  Hamilton  may 
serve  for  warning,  if  not  for  example  : — 

Very  little  remains  to  be  said  of  Lady  Hamilton's 
history  after  Lord  Nelson's  death.  Her  ^ef  for  the 
event,  if  not  sincere,  was  loud  and  ostentatious ;  and  it 
is  due  to  her  to  give  the  annexed  letter  to  Dr.  Scott, 
dated  on  7th  of  September,  1806,  as  it  shows  that  her 
intimacy  with  Lord  Nelson's  sisters  and  with  the  other 
members  of  his  family  still  subsisted,  and  because  she 
speaks  of  the  ''innocency"  of  her  intimacy  with  Nelson, 
of  his  '^  virtuous  affection"  for  her,  and  of  **  the  love  he 
bore  her  husband :" — 

'<  My  dear  friend,— I  did  not  get  your  letter  till  the 
other  day;  for  I  have  been  with  Mrs.  Bolton  to  visit  an 
old  respectable  aunt  of  my  dear  Nelson's.  I  shall  be  in 
town,  that  is,  at  Merton,  the  end  of  the  week,  and  I  hope 
you  will  come  there  on  Saturday,  and  pass  Sunday  with 
me.  I  want  much  to  see  you ;  consult  with  yon  about 
my  afikirs.  How  hard  it  is,  how  cruel  their  treatment 
to  me  and  Horatia.  That  angel's  last  wishes  all  ne- 
glected, not  to  speak  of  the  fraud  that  was  acted  to  keep 
back  the  Codicil ;  but  enough  !  when  we  meet  we  will 
speak  about  it.  God  bless  you  for  all  your  attentions 
and  love  you  showed  to  our  virtuous  NeUon,  and  hii 
dear  remains;  but  it  seems  those  that  truly  lored  him  are 
to  be  victims  to  hatred,  jealousy,  and  spite.  However, 
we  have  innooeney  on  our  sides,  and  we  have,  and  had, 
what  they  that  persecute  us  never  had,  that  was  hit 
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nnboanded  lore  and  esteem,  his  confidence  and  affection. 
I  know  well  how  he  valued  you,  and  what  he  would 
have  done  for  yon  bad  he  lired.  Yon  know  the  great 
and  Tirtnons  affection  he  had  for  me,  the  lore  he  bore  my 
hnsband;  and,  if  I  had  any  influence  orer  him,  I  used  it 
for  the  good  of  my  country.  Did  I  ever  keep  him  at 
home !  Did  I  not  share  in  his  glory !  Eren  this  last 
fatal  victory,  it  was  I  bid  him  go  forth.  Did  he  not  pat 
me  on  the  back,  call  me  brave  Emma,  and  said, '  If  there 
were  more  Emmas,  there  would  be  more  Nelsons.'  Does 
he  not  in  his  last  moments  do  me  Justice,  and  request  at 
the  moment  of  his  glorions  death,  that  the  King  and 
Nation  will  do  me  Justice  !  And  I  have  got  all  his 
letters,  and  near  eight  hundred  of  the  Queen  of  Naples' 
letters  to  show  what  I  did  for  my  King  and  Country;  and 
prettily  I  am  rewarded.  Pthaw^l  am  above  them,  I 
despise  them — for,  thank  God,  I  feel  that  having  lived 
with  honour  and  glory,  glory  they  cannot  take  from  me. 
I  despise  them — my  soul  is  above  them,  and  I  can  yet 
make  some  of  them  tremble,  by  showing  them  how  he 
despised  them;  for  in  his  letters  to  me  he  thought  aloud. 
Look  at ,  courting  the  man  he  despised,  and  neglect- 
ing now  those  whose  feet  he  used  to  lick.  Dirty,  vile 
groveller  1    But  enough  till  we  meet." 

This  letter  was  addressed  to  Dr.  Scott,  Nelson's 
chaplain  ;  and  until  Nelson's  death  it  is  either  verj 
remarkable  or  very  easily  explained,  that  all  his 
relations  and  his  professional  friends,  Mr.  Davison 
and  Mr.  Haslewood,  were  devoted  to  his*' dear  Lady 
Hamilton."  That  event  produced  great  change. 
By  his  will  he  had  left  her  and  his  adopted  daugh- 
ter  handsomely  provided  for  ;  but  in  a  very  short 
time,  about  1807,  we  are  informed  by  Sir  Nicholas 
that, 

Lady  Hamilton's  eztravaganoe  plnnged  her  into  snob 
difficolties,  that  she  was  obliged  to  sell  Merton,and,  after 
residing  for  two  years  at  Riehmoiid,  she  removed  to 
lodgings  in  Bond  Street.  There,  however,  she  soon  be- 
came so  much  involved  as  to  be  compelled  to  secrete 
herself  from  her  creditors,  with  Mrs.  Billington,  at  Ful- 
hara ;  and  from  thence  she  placed  herself  within  the  Rules 
of  the  King's  Bench  in  Temple  Place.  She  remained 
there  abont  a  year,  and  then  went  to  Calais,  where  she 
died  in  great  distress,  of  water  on  the  chest,  partly  in- 
doeed  by  intemperate  habits,  on  the  6th  of  January 
1 814.  Daring  her  embarrassments  her  effects,  and  par- 
tioularly  her  papers,  became  scattered;  and  great  part 
of  the  letters  were  purehased  by  Mr.  Croker  in  1817: 
but  the  Coat  in  which  Lord  Nelson  fell,  some  pictures 
and  other  valuable  articles  were  assigned  to  her  principal 
creditor,  the  late  Mr.  Alderman  Smith. 

Miss  Horatia  Nelson  lived  with  Lady  Hamilton  until 
her  decease,  and  she  bears  this  satisfactory  testimony  to 
Lady  Hamilton's  conduct  towards  her:  ''With  all 
Lady  Hamilton's  faults — and  she  had  many — she  had 
many  fine  qualities,  which,  had  she  been  placed  early,  in 
better  hands,  and  in  different  circumstances,  would  have 
made  her  a  very  superior  woman.  It  is  bnt  justice  on  my 
part  to  say  that  through  all  her  difficulties,  she  invariably 
till  the  last  few  months,  expended  on  my  education,  &o., 
the  whole  of  the  interest  of  the  sum  left  me  by  Lord 
Nelson,  and  which  was  left  entirely  at  her  control." 

Nelson's  adopted  daughter,  whom,  whether  she 
had  any  natural  claim  upon  his  afFection  or  not, 
he  believed  his  child,  and  to  whom  he  was  ardently 
and  fondly  attached,  afterwards  lived  with  different 
members  of  his  family,  and  is  long  since  respecta- 
bly married.  Nor  will  any  one  think  the  worse 
of  her  heart  or  understand  i rig  for  doing  the  un- 
happy guardian  of  her  childhood  and  youth  all 
the  justice  in  her  power.  To  the  last  hour  of  his 
life.  Nelson  was  the  dupe  of  the  hocus-pocus.  There 
seems  to  have  been  another  child,  an  infant 
**  Emma ;"  but  it  conveniently  died  at  nurse  when 
only  a  few  weeks  old,  and  is  lamented  by  Nelson 


without  haying  been  seen.  Immediately  before  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Mia 
lloratia  Thompson,  as  to  his  own  and  fondly- 
beloved  child,  solemnly  leaving  her  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  relationship,  and  consigning  her  to 
the  guardianship  of  Lady  Hamilton ;  and  in  the 
memorable  codicil  to  his  will,  both  are  bequeathed 
to  the  nation.  On  the  child  he  had  settled  £4000, 
and  he  gave,  or  meant  to  give,  her  nurse  an  annuity 
of  twenty  pounds  a-year.  Very  shortly  before  bb 
death  we  find  Nelson  writing  in  the  usual  strain : 

^  Yonr  resemblance  is  so  deeply  engraved  'n  ny  heart, 
that  there  it  can  never  be  effaced ;  and,  who  knows t  mu 
day,  I  may  have  the  happiness  of  having  a  living  pieton 
of  yon  I"  he  added,  "  Every  thing  yon  tell  me  abootsr 
dear  Horatia  charms  me.  I  think  I  see  her,  hear  her, 
and  admire  her;  bnt,  she  is  like  her  dear,  dear  mother." 
....**  I  wish  I  conld  bnt  be  at  dear  Mertos,  to 
assist  in  making  the  alterations.  I  think  I  shoold  hais 
persuaded  yon  to  have  kept  the  pike,  and  a  clear  atreaa; 
and  to  have  put  all  the  carp,  tench,  and  fish  who  aoddr 
the  water,  into  the  pond.  But,  as  yon  like :  I  am  oooteaL 
Only  take  care,  that  my  darling  does  not  fall  m,  and  get 
drowned.'* 

On  the  17th  of  September  1805,  he  says  ;— 

"  I  entreat,  my  dear  Emma,  that  yon  will  ehe«  sp; 
and  we  will  look  forward  to  many,  many  happy  yean* 
and  be  surrounded  by  onr  children's  children.  G«d 
Almighty  can,  when  he  pleases,  remove  the  impedtiMBt 
My  heart  and  sonl  is  with  yon  and  Horatia.*' 

«  Victory,  October  lltb,  180& 

^  Ah,  my  beloved  Emma,  how  I  envy  Setton  goiig 
home;  his  going  to  Morton  and  seeing  yon  and  Hsiitta. 
I  do  really  feel  that  the  twenty-five  days  I  was  at  Hfl^ 
ton,  was  the  very  happiest  of  my  life.  Would  to  God 
they  were  to  be  passed  over  again  1  Bat  that  tine  viil,  I 
trust,  soon  come,  and  many,  many  more  days  added  te 
them.  .  .  .  Kiss  dear  Horatia  a  thonsand  timet  for 
your  faithftil  Nblson  akd  Baons.** 

The  next  time  the  child  is  mentioned  is  in  that  pa- 
thetic letter  addressed  to  her  on  the  19th  of  Oelober 
1805,  when  the  Combined  FleeU  were  coming  oat  of 
Port,  and  which  should  not  be  separated  from  the  other 
evidence  :— 

«  Victory,  Ootober  19th,  IS05. 

"  My  dearest  Angel, — I  was  made  happy  by  the  plea- 
sure of  receiving  yonr  letter  of  September  ]9tk,  aod  I 
rejoice  to  hear  that  yon  are  se  very  good  a  gii4,  and  love 
my  dear  Lady  Hamilton,  who  most  dearly  lovH  yoa. 
Give  her  a  kiss  for  me.  The  Combined  Fleeto  of  the 
Enemy  are  now  reported  to  be  coming  out  ef  Cadia;  aad 
therefore  I  answer  yonr  letter,  my  dearest  Horatia,  to 
mark  to  yon  that  you  are  ever  uppermost  ia  my  thoo^ta 
I  shall  be  snre  of  your  prayers  for  my  safety,  ooaqoort) 
and  speedy  return  to  dear  Morton,  and  onr  dearest  good 
Lady  Hamilton.  Be  a  good  girl,  mind  what  Um  (^ 
nor  says  to  yon.  Receive,  my  dearest  HormtiSy  the  afto- 
tionate  Paternal  Blessing  of  yonr  Father^ 

<*  Nblsok  aii»  BaesTS." 

In  the  memorable  Codicil  to  his  Will,  written  with 
his  own  hand  a  fhw  hours  before  he  fell,  be  thus  aca* 
tioned  her : — 

^  I  also  leave  to  the  beneficence  of  my  Osnntry  ■! 
adopted  daughter,  Horatia  Nebon  Thempeoo,  sad  1 
desire  she  will  use  in  fViture  the  name  of  Nelson  ooly" 

Sir  Nicholas  makes  out  quite  satisfactorilj  th&t 
Miss  Horatia  Thompson  was  not  the  child  of  the 
sail-maker  of  the  Elephant,  as  was  imagined  by 
Sir  Thomas  Hardy;  and  with  us  Lady  Hamilton'e 
"  express  and  repeated  declarations"  go  for  very 
little.  Having  so  long  said  that  the  child  was 
NelsoA's,  how  was  she  to  unsay  it?  And  an 
orphan  child  of  Nelson's  was  something—* 
foundling,  a  mysterious  or  an  adopted  bsbe^ 
nothing.    The  mystery  is  so  very  palpable  that  ii 
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is  hardly  worth  dispelling.  Nelson,  with  the  fond 
credulity  of  a  kind  and  trusting  heart,  believed 
the  story  which  Lady  Hamilton  told  him ;  but 
how  or  where  she  obtained  the  infant  Is  the  only 
thing  requiring  explanation.  It  was  placed  at 
nurse,  as  we  have  seen,  an  infant  about  a  week 
old,  in  the  early  part  of  1801  ;  and  Nelson  must 
have  been  made  to  believe  that  it  was  born  in 
October  1800.  We  wished,  at  once,  to  dismiss  this 
perplexing  and  discreditable  story,  that  nothing 
might  mar  the  satisfaction  with  which  every  patri- 
otic mind  must  contemplate  the  final  scenes  of  a  life 
heroic  in  its  progress,  and  triumphant  in  its  close. 

The  escape  of  the  French  fleet,  through  the  erro- 
neous information  of  General  Brereton,  long 
rankled  in  Nelson's  mind.  He  had  been  baffled, 
and  had  watched  and  followed,  and  still  been  un- 
able to  encounter  the  enemy  he  was  confident  of 
beating  ;  while  Sir  Robert  Calder  had  been  more 
fortunate.  In  August  1805,  he  joined  Admiral 
Comwallis,  off  Ushant,  and  immediately  returned 
to  England  in  the  Victory ;  and,  on  the  18th,  was 
able  to  write  to  Spithead,  to  Mr.  Davison. 

'*  Yon  will  have  felt,  I  am  sure,  for  all  my  ill-luck,  or 
rather  d — n  General  Brereton.  As  I  shall  see  jon  yery 
soon,  I  will  only  say  that  lam  as  ever, my  dear  DaTison." 

He  went  immediately  to  Merton,  where  he 
had  not  long  been  when  information  that  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  France  and  Spain  had  put  into 
Cadis,  made  him  post  off  to  the  Admiralty,  when 
it  was  determined  that  he  should  resume  the  com- 
mand of  the  Mediterranean  fleet.  While  arrange- 
ments were  making,  in  all  haste,  for  his  departure, 
thenaiaral  kindness  of  his  disposition  was  displayed 
in  applications  to  persons  in  power  for  his  relatives 
and  protegis;  and  for  the  comfortable  maintenance 
of  his  blind  sister-in-law,  the  widow  of  his  brother, 
Maurice.  He  was  ever  kind-hearted,  and  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  stem  justice  of  the  puritans*  self- 
denying  ordinance.  On  the  Idth  of  September  he 
quitted  Merton,  Lady  Hamilton,  and  Horatia, 
and,  as  it  proved,  for  ever.  This  extract  from  his 
private  diary  unfolds  his  feelings  : 

^  At  half-past  ten,drovelrom  dear,  dear,  Merton,  where 
I  left  all  which  I  hold  dear  in  this  world,  to  go  to  serre  my 
King  and  Country.  May  the  Great  God  whom  I  adore 
enable  me  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of  my  Country  ;  and 
if  it  is  His  good  pleasure  that  I  should  return,  my 
thanks  will  never  oease  being  offered  up  to  the  Throne 
of  bis  Meroy.  If  it  is  His  good  providence  to  eut  short 
my  days  upon  earth,  I  bow  with  the  greatest  submission, 
relying  that  he  will  proteet  those  so  dear  to  me,  that  I 
may  leave  behind.  His  will  be  done:  Amen,  Amen, 
Amen.*' 

Nelson  was  accompanied  to  Portsmouth  by  Mr. 
Canning  and  Mr.  Rose,  His  reception  from  the 
people  was  enthusiastic. 

**  A  crowd  oolleeted  in  his  train,  presamg  forward  to 
obtain  a  sight  of  his  face  :  many  were  in  tears  and  many 
knelt  down  before  him,  and  blessed  him  as  he  passed  :*' 
touohed  with  their  enthusiasm,  he  exclaimed,  "^  I  had 
their  hums  before — 1  have  their  hearts  now." 

Another  farewell  was  taken  of  Lady  Hamilton. 

**  I  sent,  my  own  dearest  Emma,  a  letter  for  you,  last 
night,  in  a  Torbay  Boat,  and  gave  the  man  a  guinea  to 
put  it  in  the  Post-Of&ce.  We  have  had  a  nasty  blowing 
night,  and  it  looks  very  dirty.  I  am  now  signalizing 
the  Ships  at  Plymouth  to  join  me  ;  but  I  rather  doubt 
their  ability  to  get  to  sea.  However,  1  hare  got  clear 
of  Portland,  and  have  Cawsand  Bay  and  Torbay  under 


the  lee.  I  entreat,  my  dear  Emma,  that  yon  will  oheer 
up  ;  and  we  will  look  forward  to  many,  many  happy 
years,  and  be  surrounded  by  our  children's  children. 
God  Almichty  can,  when  he  pleases,  remove  the  impe- 
diment. My  heart  and  soul  is  with  you  and  Horatia." 
.    .    .    •    **God  bless  you,  my  own  Emma!     I  am 

Siring  my  letters  to  Blackwood,  to  put  on  board  the 
rst  vessel  he  meets  going   to  England  or  Ireland. 
Once  more,  heavens  bless  you  1    Ever,  for  ever,  your 
"Nklson  and  Bbontb." 

The  officers  of  his  squadron  were  as  enthusiastic 
aa  the  crowd  at  Portsmouth,  and  he  proudly  tells, 

**  I  believe  my  arrival  was  most  welcome,  not  only  to 
the  Commander  of  the  Fleet,  but  also  to  every  indi- 
vidual in  it ;  and,  when  I  came  to  explain  to  them  the 
*  Nelson  touch,*  it  was  like  an  electric  shock.  Some 
shed  tears  ;  all  approved^'  It  was  new— it  was  sin- 
gular^—it  was  simple  l* ;  and,  from  Admirals  downwards, 
it  was  repeated—'  It  must  succeed,  if  ever  they  will  al- 
low us  to  get  at  them  !  Yon  are,  my  Lord,  surrounded 
by  friends  whom  yon  inspire  with  confidence.'  Some 
may  be  Jndases  ;  but  the  minority  are  certainly  much 

pleased  with  my  commanding  them.*' 

Writing  to  Mr.  Davison,  he  said,  **  Day  by  day,  my 
dear  friend,  I  am  expecting  the  Fleet  to  put  to  sea — 
every  day,  hour,  and  moment ;  and  you  may  rely  that 
if  it  is  within  the  power  of  man  to  get  at  them,  that  it 
shall  be  done  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  all  my  brethren  look 
to  that  day  as  the  finish  of  onr  laborious  cmise.  The 
event  no  man  can  say  exactly ;  but  I  must  think,  or 
render  great  injustice  to  those  under  me,  that,  let  the 
Battle  be  when  it  may,  it  will  never  have  been  sur- 
passed. My  shattered  iHme,  if  I  survive  that  day,  will 
require  rest,  and  that  is  ail  I  shall  ask  for.  If  I  fall  on 
such  a  glorious  occasion,  it  shall  be  my  pride  to  take 
care  that  my  friends  shall  not  blush  for  me.  These 
things  are  in  the  hands  of  a  wise  and  just  Providence, 
and  his  will  be  done !  I  have  got  some  trifle,  thank 
God,  to  leave  to  those  I  hold  most  dear,  and  I  have 
taken  care  not  to  neglect  it." 

Though  Lord  Nelson,  from  temperament,  was 
a  roan  of  fancies  and  presentimenta,  ever  com- 
plaining of  his  feeble  health,  and  anticipat- 
ing early  death,  his  **  shattered  frame,*'  all  that 
remained  of  it,  was,  by  the  testimony  of  his  physi- 
cian, after  the  hour  of  his  death,  found  remarkably 
sound  and  healthy.  His  life  had  been  regular  and 
temperate.  He  took  a  great  deal  of  exercise, 
rose  very  early,  and  lived  for  six  or  seven  hours 
of  the  twenty-four  in  the  open  air. 

Nelson  had  not  joined  the  fleet  and  watched 
above  a  month  when  the  hour  came.  On  the  19th 
October,  it  was  ascertained,  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
the  Enemy's  fleet  had  put  to  sea ;  and,  having 
made  the  proper  arrangements  for  the  expected 
battle,  and  for  his  own  anticipated  death,  he  wrote 
his  last  two  letters,  one  to  the  object  of  his  infatu- 
ated passion,  and  another  to  his  supposed  child, 
which  were  found  in  his  desk  after  his  death,  and 
brought  to  England.  It  must  be  with  a  mixture 
of  tenderest  pity  and  burning  indignation  that  the 
first  of  these  letters  will  be  perused,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  very  few  years  had  elapsed  be- 
fore the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed  sold  it, 
with  many  other  effusions  of  the  same  fond,  cre- 
dulous, warm,  and  confiding  heart,  to  a  London 
publisher.  It  had  been  less  treacherous  and  base 
to  have  sold  the  remains  of  the  writer  to  the  sur- 
geons for  dissection.  Nor  can  the  Nelson  family 
be  cleared  of  all  blame ;  for,  worthless  and  heart- 
less aa  Lady  Hamilton  was,  she  must,  in  all  pro- 
babilityy  have  tried  to  make  terms  with  them, 
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^  her  dear  friends,"  correspondents^  and  intimates 
as  long  as  Nelson  lived, — before  going  to  the  book- 
sellers.    The  letter  runs  thus :  — 

<'  My  dearest  belored  Emma,  the  dear  friend  of  my 
bosom.  The  signal  has  been  made  that  the  Enemy's 
Combined  Fleet  are  coming  out  of  Port.  We  hare 
yery  little  wind,  so  that  I  hare  no  hopes  of  seeing  them 
before  to-morrow.  May  the  God  of  Battles  crown  my 
ondeaTours  with  success  ;  at  all  ef  ents,  I  will  take  care 
that  my  name  shall  ever  be  most  dear  to  you  and 
Horatia,  both  of  whom  I  love  as  much  as  my  own  life. 
And  as  my  last  writing  before  the  Battle  will  be  to  you, 
so  I  hope  in  God  that  I  shall  live  to  finish  my  letter 
after  the  Battle.  May  Heaven  bless  you  prays  your 
*^  Nelson  and  Brontb." 

We  must  give  Lady  Hamilton  the  benefit  of 
Sir  Nicholas's  pleading  in  her  behalf ;  and  truly 
it  does  not  amount  to  much.  He  remarks, — ^  The 
intimacy  between  Lord  Nelson  and  Lady  Hamil- 
ton was  perfectly  well  known  to,  and  entirely 
approved  of  by,  her  husband,  who  was  a  man  of 
considerable  talent  and  high  character,  and  very 
unlikely  to  connive  at  his  own  dishonour.  The 
friendship  between  Lord  Nelson  and  Sir  William 
Hamilton  was  as  strong  as  that  between  Lord 
Nelson  and  Lady  Hamilton.  He  was  constantly 
mentioned  in  their  letters,  and  always  with  respect 
and  kindness.  In  a  letter  from  Lady  Hamilton 
to  Mrs.  Nelson,  Dr.  Nelson's  wife,  after  speaking 
in  the  most  exaggerated  terms  of  her  grief  for 
Nelson's  departure,  she  says, — '  God  only  knows 
what  it  is  to  part  with  such  a  friend,  such  a  one  ! 
We  were  truly  called  the  Triajuncta  in  una, — ^for 
Sir  William,  he,  and  I,  have  but  one  heart  in 
three  bodies.' "  Sir  Nicholas  draws  other  infe- 
rences favourable  to  Lady  Hamilton,  from  Nelson's 
relations,  brothers,  sisters-in-law,  and  nieces,  cor- 
responding with  her,  and  visiting  and  residing  in 
her  house,  and  from  Nelson  describing  her  as  **  a 
virtuous  and  religious  character,"  holding  her  up 
as  an  example  to  his  family,  intending  to  make 
her  his  wife,  and  so  forth.  But  it  is  idle  to  go 
farther  with  what  only  establishes  the  fact,  that 
Nelson's  Editor  does  not  perfectly  comprehend 
Nelson's  character. 

On  the  20t}i  October,  1805,  the  signal  forbearing 
down  upon  the  enemy  had  been  made.  Nelson 
and  the  British  fleet  were  in  full  sail.  He  had 
ascended,  in  full  uniform,  and  wearing  all  his 
orders,  to  the  poop,  to  have  a  view  of  the  two 
lines  formed  by  the  British  fleet,  and 

While  there,  gave  particular  directions  for  taking 
down  from  his  cabin  the  different  fixtures,  and  for  being 
very  careful  in  removing  the  portrait  of  Lady  Hamilton. 
**  Take  care  of  my  guai^an  angel,"  said  he,  addressing 
himself  to  the  persons  to  be  employed  in  this  business. 
Immediately  after  this,  he  quitted  the  poop,  and  retired 
to  his  cabin  for  a  few  minutes. 

Here  he  wrote  the  memorable  prayer,  which  is 
more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Hebrew 
warriors  and  conquerors,  than  with  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  added  the  codicil  to  his  will, 
which  has  been  mentioned  above. 

It  would  be  idle  to  detail  the  complicated  events 
of  the  last  and  greatest  of  England's  naval  vic- 
tories. It  is  enough  to  state,  that  the  editor  has 
amply  fulfilled  his  duty  by  selecting,  from  an 
endless  variety  of  sources,  the  details  of  the  battle 
and  of  Nelson's  dying  hours.     He  has  given,  in 


full.  Dr.  Beatty  s  most  intere&tii^  narrative ;  the 
letters  of  the  admirals  and  captains  of  the  fleet,  the 
logs  of  the  several  ships,  and  the  difierent  aceoonts 
of  the  battle  written  by  subsequent  naval  histo- 
rians ;  with  the  official  accounts  and  newspaper 
statements,  published  in  France  and  Spain.  It  is 
not  surprising  that,  in  the  bustle  and  excitement 
of  the  day  of  Trafalgar,  the  narratives  of  eye- 
witnesses the  most  trustworthy  should  vary,  or 
even  contradict  each  other  in  important  particu- 
lars. Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  private 
letters  is  that  of  Captain  Blackwood,  to  iKrhom 
Nelson  had  been  a  warm  friend,  addressed  to  his 
wife  on  the  second  day  after  the  battle.  It  is, 
however,  from  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir  William) 
Beatty's  narrative  that  we  now  glean  our  accoant 
of  the  bitter  ^'fraits  of  a  victory."  It  was  from 
the  enemy's  ship  the  Redoubtable  tliat  Lord  ^'el- 
son  received  his  death  wound. 

About  fifteen  minutes  past  one  o'clock,  which  was  in 
the  heat  of  the  engagement,  he  was  walking  the  middk 
of  the  quarter-deck  with  Captain  Hardy,  and  in  the  act 
of  turning  near  the  hatchway  with  his  face  towards  tbe 
stem  of  &e  Victory,  when  the  fatal  ball  was  fired  frw 
the  Enemv's  miaen-top  ;  which,  from  the  situation  of  tbe 
two  ships  (lying  onbourd  of  each  other),  was  brought  just 
abaft,  and  rather  below,  the  Victory's  main-yard,  and  of 
course  not  more  than  fifteen  yards  distant  from  Uiat 
part  of  the  deck  where  his  Lordship  stood.  The  ball 
struck  the  epaulette  on  his  left  shoulder,  and  pene- 
trated his  chest.  He  fell  with  his  faee  on  the  deck. 
Captain  Hardy,  who  was  on  his  right  (the  side  fiuthcst 
from  the  Enemy)  and  advanced  some  steps  before  his 
Lordship,  on  turning  round,  saw  the  Seqeast-Hajor 
(Seeker)  of  Marines  with  two  seamen  raising  him  from 
the  deck ;  where  he  had  fallen  on  the  same  spot  on 
which,  a  little  before,  his  Secretary  had  breathed  his 
last,  with  whose  blood  his  Lordship's  clothes  were  mich 
soiled.  Captain  Hardy  expressed  a  hope  that  he  was 
not  severely  wounded  ;  to  which  the  gallant  Chief  le- 
plied :  <<They  have  done  for  me  at  last.  Hardy."— "^ 
hope  not,"  answered  Captain  Hardy.  ^  Yes,"  replied 
his  Lordship,  *^  my  backbone  is  shot  through." 

Captain  Hardy  ordered  the  Seamen  to  carry  the 
Admiral  to  the  cockpit 

Several  wounded  Officers,  and  about  forty  mea,  were 
likewise  earned  to  the  Sorgeon  for  assistance  jnat  at 
this  time ;  and  some  others  Imd  breathed  their  last  dorisg 
their  oonveyanoe  below.  Among  the  IsUter  were  Lieo- 
tenant  WilUam  Andrew  Ram,  and  Mr.  Whipple,  Cap- 
tain's Clerk.  The  surgeon  had  just  examined  these  tvs 
officers,  and  found  that  they  were  dead,  when  hii  attea- 
tion  was  arrested  by  several  of  tbe  wounded  calliqg  to 
him,  "  Mr.  Beatty,  Lord  Nelson  is  here :  Mr.  Beatt;, 
the  Admiral  is  wounded."  The  surgeon  now,  on  looldi^ 
round,  saw  the  handkerchief  fall  from  his  Lordship's  free ; 
when  the  stars  on  his  coat,  which  also  had  been  coTered 
by  it,  appeared.  Mr.  Burke,  the  Purser,  and  tbe  So^ 
geon,  ran  immediately  to  the  assistance  of  his  Lordships 
and  took  him  fh>m  the  arms  of  the  Seamen  who  had  €a^ 
ried  him  below.  In  conveying  him  to  one  of  the  Mid- 
shipmen's berths,  they  stumbled,  but  recovered  th»- 
selves  without  fiaUing.  Lord  Nelson  then  inquired  who 
were  supporting  him ;  and  when  the  Surgeon  informed 
him,  his  Lordship  replied,  "  Ah,  Mr.  Beatty  !  yoo  cao 
do  nothing  for  me.  I  have  but  a  short  time  to  live :  mv 
back  is  shot  through."  The  Surgeon  said,  *^  he  hoped 
the  wound  was  not  so  dangerous  as  his  Lordship  ima- 
gined, and  that  he  might  still  survive  long  to  eiuoy  hi« 
glorious  victory."  The  Rev.  Dr.  Scott,  who  had  been 
absent  in  another  part  of  the  cockpit  administenn^ 
lemonade  to  the  wounded,  now  came  instantly  toh*" 
Lordship ;  and  in  his  anguish  of  grief  wrong  his  hand^ 
and  said  :  ^  Alas,  Beatty,  how  prophetic  you  were  :* 
alluding  to  the  apprehensions  expressed  by  the  Soxseoa 
for  his  Lordship's  safety  previous  to  the  battle. 
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His  Lordship  was  laid  upon  a  bed,  stripped  of  his 
clothes,  and  covered  with  a  sheet.  While  this  was 
effecting,  he  said  to  Dr.  Scott,  "  Doctor,  I  told  you  so. 
Doctor,  I  am  gone ;"  and  after  a  short  panse  he  added 
in  a  low  Toice,  ^  I  hare  to  leare  Lady  Hamilton,  and 
my  adopted  daughter  Horatia,  as  a  legacy  to  my 
country."  The  Surgeon  then  examined  the  wound,  as- 
earing  his  Lordship  that  he  would  not  put  him  to  much 
pain  in  endeaTOuring  to  discoTer  the  course  of  the  ball ; 
which  he  soon  found  had  penetrated  deep  into  the  chest, 
and  had  probably  lodged  in  the  spine.  This  being  ex- 
plained to  his  Lordship,  he  replied,  *'  he  was  confident 
his  back  was  shot  through."  The  back  was  then  exa- 
mined externally,  but  without  any  injury  being  per- 
oeired ;  on  which  his  Lordship  was  requested  by  the 
Surgeon  to  make  him  acquainted  with  all  his  sensations. 
He  replied,  that  ''he  felt  a  gush  of  blood  every  minute 
within  his  breast :  that  he  had  no  feeling  in  the  lower 
part  of  his  body  :  and  that  his  breathing  was  difficult, 
and  attended  with  yery  serere  pain  about  that  part  of 
the  spine  where  he  was  confident  that  the  ball  had 
struck ;  for,"  said  he,  ''I  felt  it  break  my  back."  These 
symptoms,  but  more  particularly  the  gush  of  blood 
which  his  Lordship  complained  of,  together  with  the 
state  of  his  pulse,  indicated  to  the  Surgeon  the  hopeless 
situation  of  the  case  ;  but  till  after  the  victory  was 
ascertained  and  announced  to  his  Lordship,  the  true 
nature  of  his  wound  was  concealed  by  the  Surgeon 
firom  all  on  board  except  only  Captain  Hardy,  Doctor 
Soott,  Mr.  Burke,  and  Messrs.  Smith  and  Westemburg, 
the  Assistant  Surgeons. 

**  The  Victory's  crew  cheered  whenever  they  observed 
an  Enemy's  Ship  surrender.  On  one  of  these  occasions. 
Lord  Nelson  anxiously  inquired  what  was  the  cause  of 
it;  when  Lieutenant  Pasco,  who  lay  wounded  at  some 
distance  fh>m  his  Lordship,  raised  himself  up,  and  told 
him  that  another  ship  had  struck;  which  appeared  to 
give  him  much  satisfaction.  He  now  felt  an  ardent 
thirst;  and  f^quently  called  for  drink,  and  to  be  fanned 
with  paper,  making  use  of  these  words :  '  Fan,  fan,'  and 

*  drink,  drink.'  This  he  continued  to  repeat,  when  he 
wished  for  drink  or  the  refreshment  of  cool  air,  till 
a  very  few  minutes  before  he  expired.  Lemonade, 
and  wine  and  water,  were  given  to  him  occasion- 
ally. He  evinced  great  solicitude  for  the  event  of  the 
battle,  and  fears  for  the  safety  of  his  friend,  Captain 
Hardy 

**  An  hour  and  ten  minutes  elapsed,  fh>m  the  time  of 
his  Lordship's  being  wounded,  before  Captain  Hardy's 
first  subsequent  interview  with  him;  the  particulars  of 
which  are  nearly  as  follow.  They  shook  hands  affec- 
tionately, and  Lord  Nelson  said:  'Well,  Hardy,  how 
goes  the  battle  1  How  goes  the  day  vrith  us  1' — '  Yery 
well,  my  Lord,'  replied  Captain  Hardy :  '  we  have  got 
twelve  or  fourteen  of  the  Enemy's  Ships  in  our  posses- 
sion ;  but  five  of  their  van  have  tacked,  and  show  an 
intention  of  bearing  down  upon  the  Victory.  I  have 
therefore  called  two  or  three  of  our  fresh  Ships  round 
us,  and  have  no  doubt  of  giving  them  a  drubbing.' — 'I 
hope,'  said  his  Lordship,  'none  of  our  Ships  have  struck. 
Hardy.' — *  No,  my  Lord,' replied  Captain  Hardy;  'there 
is  no  fear  of  that.'  Lord*  Nelson  then  said :  '  I  am  a 
dead  man.  Hardy.  I  am  going  fast ;  it  will  be  all  over 
with  me  soon.  Come  nearer  to  me.  Pray  let  my  dear 
Lady  Hamilton  have  my  hair,  and  all  other  things  be- 
longing to  me.'  Mr.  Burke  was  about  to  withdraw  at 
the  commencement  of  this  conversation ;  but  his  Lord- 
ship, perceiving  his  intention,  desired  he  would  remain. 
Captain  Hardy  observed,  that  '  he  hoped  Mr.  Beatty 
oonld  yet  hold  out  some  prospect  of  life.' — '  Oh !  no,' 
answered  his  Lordship ;  '  it  is  impossible.  My  back  is 
shot  through.  Beatty  will  tell  you  so.'  Captain  Hardy 
then  returned  on  deck,  and  at  parting  shook  hands  again 
with  his  revered  friend  and  commander. 

"  His  Lordship  now  requested  the  Surgeon,  who  had 
been  previously  absent  a  short  time  attending  Mr. 
Rivers,  to  return  to  the  wounded,  and  give  his  assistance 
to  such  of  them  as  he  could  be  useful  to;  for,'  said  he, 

*  you  can  do  nothing'for  me.'  The  Surgeon  assured  him 
|hat  the  Assistant  .Surgeons  were  do|ng  every  thing  that 


oould  be  eflbeted  for  those  unfortunate  men;  bnt  on  his 
Lordship's  several  times  repeating  his  ligunctions  to  that 
purpose,  he  left  him,  surrounded  by  Doctor  Scott,  Mr. 
Burke,  and  two  of  his  Lordship's  domestics." 

Clarke  and  M' Arthur  state,  in  addition  to  these  par- 
ticulars of  Lord  Nelson's  death,  that  "A  wounded  seaman 
was  lying  near  him  on  a  pallet  waiting  for  amputation, 
and,  in  the  bustle  that  prevailed,  was  hurt  by  some  per- 
son passing  by  :  Nelson,  weak  as  he  was,  indignantly 
turned  his  head,  and,  vrith  his  usual  authority,  repri- 
manded the  man  for  not  having  more  humanity."  And 
James  says,  that  "when  the  Victory  opened  her  lar- 
board guns  on  Dumanoir's  Squadron,  the  concussion  of 
the  firing  so  affected  Lord  Nelson,  that  apostrophizing 
his  Ship  he  called  out, '  Oh !  Victory,  Victory,  how  you 
distract  my  poor  brain!'  Then  adding,  after  a  short 
pause, '  How  dear  is  life  to  all  men  1 ' " 

Shortly  afterward,  he  said  to  the  snrgeon,  ^*you 
know  I  am  gone." 

"  Drink  was  recommended  liberally,  and  Dr.  Scott  and 
Mr.  Burke  fanned  him  with  paper.  He  oflen  exclaimed, 
'  God  be  praised,  I  have  done  my  duty; '  and  upon  the 
Surgeon's  inquiring  whether  his  pain  was  still  very  great, 
he  declared, '  it  continued  so  very  severe,  that  he  wished 
he  was  dead.  Yet,'  said  he  in  a  lower  voice,  'one 
would  like  to  live  a  little  longer,  too;'  and  after  a  pause 
of  a  few  minutes,  he  added  in  the  same  tone,  'What 
would  become  of  poor  Lady  Hamilton,  if  she  knew  my 
situation  r  ....  Captain  Hardy  now  came  to 
the  cockpit  to  see  his  Lordship  a  second  time,  which  was 
after  an  interval  of  about  fifty  minutes  from  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  first  visit.  Before  he  quitted  the  deck,  he 
sent  Lieutenant  Hills  to  acquaint  Admiral  CoUingwood 
vrith  the  lamentable  circumstance  of  Lord  Nelson's 
being  wounded. — Lord  Nelson  and  Captain  Hardy  shook 
hands  again :  and  while  the  Captain  retained  his  Lord- 
ship's hand,  he  congratulated  him,  even  in  the  arms  of 
death,  on  his  brilliant  victory;  'which,'  said  he,  'was 
complete ;  though  he  did  not  know  how  many  of  the 
Enemy  were  captured,  as  it  was  impossible  to  perceive 
every  Ship  distinctly.  He  was  certain  however  of  four- 
teen or  fifteen  having  surrendered.'  His  Lordship 
answered,  'That  is  well,  but  I  bargained  for  twenty;' 
and  then  emphatically  exclaimed,  *Anekary  Hardy, 
anchor!*  To  this  the  Captain  replied :  '  I  suppose,  my 
Lord,  Admiral  CoUingwood  will  now  take  upon  himseiT 
the  direction  of  ^Eurs.' — 'Not  while  I  live,  I  hope. 
Hardy!'  cried  the  dying  Chief;  and  at  that  moment 
endeavoured  ineffectually  to  raise  himself  from  the  bed. 
'No,'  added  he;  'do  you  anchor.  Hardy.'  Captain 
Hardy  then  said:  'Shall  we  make  the  signal,  SirT — 
'  Yes,'  answered  his  Lordship,  'for  if  I  live,  I'll  anchor.' 
The  energetic  manner  in  which  he  uttered  these  his  last 
orders  to  Captain  Hardy,  accompanied  vrith  his  efforts 
to  raise  himself,  evinced  his  determination  never  to 
resign  the  Command  while  he  retained  the  exercise  of 
his  transcendent  faculties,  and  that  he  expected  Captain 
Hardy  still  to  carry  into  effect  the  suggestions  of  his 
exalted  mind;  a  sense  of  his  duty  overcoming  the  pains 
of  death.  He  then  told  Captain  Hardy,  'he  felt  that  in 
a  few  minutes  he  should  be  no  more;'  adding  in  a  low 
tone,  'Don't  throw  me  overboard.  Hardy.'  The  Cap- 
tain answered: '  Oh !  no,  certainly  not.'—'  Then,'  replied 
his  Lordship,  'you  know  what  to  do :  and,'  continued  he, 
'  take  care  of  my  dear  Lady  Hamilton,  Hardy;  take  care 
of  poor  Lady  Hamilton 

"  Lord  Nelson  desired  his  Steward  to  turn  liim  up|on 
his  right  side;  which  being  effected,  his  Lordship  said: 
'  I  wish  I  had  not  left  the  deck,  for  I  shall  soon  be  gone.' 
He  afterwards  became  very  low;  his  breathing  was  op- 
pressed, and  his  voice  faint.  He  said  to  Doctor  Scott, 
'  Doctor,  I  have  not  been  a  ^rtat  sinner;'  and  after  a 
short  pause,  ^Remember,  that  I  leave  Lady  Hamilton  and 
my  Daughter  Horatia  as  a  legacy  to  my  Country:  and,' 
added  he,  '  never  forget  Horatia.'  His  thirst  now  in- 
creased; and  he  called  for '  drink,  drink,' '  fan,  fan,'  and 
'  mb,  rub,'  addressing  himself  in  the  last  case  to  Doctor 
Soott,  who  had  been  rubbing  his  Lordship's  breast  with 
his  handy  ^A^^^^^^^*'^^'*^^''^'*^^'  •    •    '    ? 
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''  His  Lordship  became  speeoliless  ia  aboat  fifteen  I 
minates  after  Captain  Hardy  left  him.  Dr.  Soott  and  | 
Mr.  Burke,  who  had  all  along  sustained  the  bed  nnder 
his  shoalders  (which  raised  him  in  nearly  a  semi-recum- 
bent posture,  the  only  one  that  was  supportable  to  him), 
forbore  to  disturb  him  by  speaking  to  him;  and  when  he 
had  remained  speechless  about  fire  minutes,  his  Lord- 
ship's Steward  went  to  the  Surgeon,  who  had  been  a 
short  time  occupied  with  the  wounded  in  another  part 
of  the  cockpit,  and  stated  his  apprehensions  that  his 
Lordship  was  dying.  The  Surgeon  immediately  repaired 
to  him,  and  found  him  on  the  rerge  of  dissolution.  He 
knelt  down  by  his  side,  and  took  up  his  hand;  which  was 
cold,  and  the  pulse  gone  fh>m  the  wrist.  On  the  Sur- 
geon's feeling  his  forehead,  which  was  likewise  cold, 
his  Lordship  opened  his  eyes,  looked  up,  and  shut  them 
again.  The  Surgeon  again  left  him,  and  returned  to  the 
wounded  who  required  his  assistance;  but  was  not  absent 
five  minutes  before  the  Steward  announced  to  him  that 
*  he  believed  his  Lordship  had  expired.*  The  Surgeon 
returned,  and  found  that  the  report  was  but  too  well 
founded:  his  Lordship  had  breathed  his  last,  at  thirty 
minutes  past  four  o'clock;  at  which  period  Doctor  Soott 
was  in  the  act  of  rubbing  his  Lordship's  breast,  and  Mr. 
Burke  supporting  the  bed  under  his  shoulders." 

England  had  lost  the  greatest  of  her  naval 
coiTim&nderB,  and  the  only  one  of  the  number  in 
whom  were  united  the  bold,  chivalrous  spirit  of 
the  northern  sea-king,  with  the  consummate  skill 
of  the  modern  tactician. 


The  work  concludes  with  copions  Addenda,  con- 
sisting of  original  letters  of  Nelson,  received  from 
many  quarters  daring  its  progress  through  the 
press ;  so  that,  in  all,  about  three  thousand  fire 
hundred  of  the  letters  of  Nelson,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  comparatively  a  few,  had  not  before 
seen  the  light,  have  been  given  to  the  public.  Sir 
Nicholas  congratulates  himself  on  his  plan  of  mak- 
ing Nelson  himself  tell  his  own  history  in  his  daily 
correspondence ;  and  asks  *^  if  this  does  not  re- 
dound more  to  the  honour  of  Nelson's  heart,  and 
show  the  beautiful  simplicity  and  integrity  of  his 
private  character,  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  all 
the  eulogies  ever  composed  on  his  merits ;  reflecting 
lustre  even  upon  his  matchless  virtues."  What- 
ever the  true  response  may  strictly  be,  it  may 
safely  be  affirmed  that  few  characters,  very  few 
human  hearts  so  nakedly  ezposedy'would,  we  fear, 
better  endure  rigid  scrutiny.  Even  for  what  mait 
be  reckoned  the  worst  of  Nelson's  errors,  the  most 
pitiable  of  his  weaknesses,  the  apology  beautifully 
urged  by  Fox  for  Charles  II., — who,  in  his  dying 
hours,  redeemed  some  of  his  worst  vices  by  the 
tender  anxiety  which  he  showed  for  the  welfan 
of  his  profligate  mistress, — may  be  pleaded  for 
Nelson. 
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Ouffiterard,  Sept.  8, 1846. 

The  ancient  western  gate  of  Galway,  with  its 
quailing  superscription,  **  God  preserve  us  from 
the  ferocious  0*Flahertie  I "  has  been  long  razed 
to  the  ground.  Not  even  a  '*  counterfeit  prebent- 
ment"  of  it  has  been  retained,  as  at  Somnauth,  to 
inspire  modem  heroism  with  a  love  of  spoils.  Its 
place  knows  it  no  more,  and,  along  with  its  ruins, 
the  terror  of  that  once  formidable  bouse  has  passed 
away.  It  is  no  longer  death,  without  benefit  of 
clergy,  for  an  O'Flaherty  to  pass  the  night,  even 
in  times  of  peace,  within  the  walls  of  the  old  city. 
Not  many  of  them,  indeed,  are  to  be  caught  nap- 
ping any  where  in  these  degenerate  days,  for  they 
have  sadly  declined  in  number ;  and  we  know  of 
only  one  outbreak,  in  the  present  century,  of  that 
warlike  spirit  which  made  them  such  a  bugbear 
to  the  Spanish  usurpers  of  their  metropolis. 

Some  nine  years  ago,  the  Battle  of  the  Bog  was 
fought  with  clods  and  loud  vernacular  swearing, 
by  the  O'Flaherties  and  the  Martins,  near  Ough- 
terard.  A  patch  of  peat  moss,  no  bigger  than  a 
cabbage  garden,  was  the  subject  of  contention. 
The  Martins  were  the  invaders ;  the  O'Flaherties 
only  defended  their  firesides  ;  and  the  final  issue 
was,  that,  after  the  lawyers  had  shared  amongst 
themselves  more  than  the  value  of  twenty  times 
the  property  in  dispute,  the  going  judge  of  assize 
took  possession  of  the  two  commanders-in-chief, 
and  laid  them  by  the  heels  in  Galway  gaol,  as 
hostages  for  their  own  future  good  behaviour. 

That  '*  little  war"  was  the  last  visible  spark  of 
the  now  happily  unwonted  firvs  of  the  O'Flaher- 
ties.   They  are  a  civilised  race,  and  their  ehieC- 


tains  men  of  respectable  and  orderly  habits  of  lift^ 
who  attend  to  the  cultivation  of  their  estates  and 
the  comforts  of  their  tenantry,  whereof  rery 
pleasing  indications  appear  on  each  side  of  the 
road,  as  we  pass  into  lar-Connaught.  Instead  of 
drilling  their  dependants  for  the  wars,  we  see  them 
laudably  occupied  in  drilling  Swedish  turnips  for 
the  stalls ;  and  a  very  neat  and  well-kept  National 
School-house,  erected  by  the  road-side,  near  the 
residence  of  one  of  them,  and  maintained  prin- 
cipally at  his  cost,  declares  what  sort  of  shooting 
they  are  now  disposed  to  eneounge  in  the  youo; 
idea  of  Young  Ireland. 

The  road,  for  some  miles,  passes  over  a  succes- 
sion of  small,  but  steep  hills,  which  travellers  have 
in  vain  exclaimed  against  as  both  inconvenient 
and  dangerous.  It  was  a  way  good  enough  for 
our  forefathers,  whose  old-fashioned,  lumbering 
equipages  were  dragged  over  these  steeps  for  roaoy 
generations ;  what  right,  then,  had  the  light  ear* 
riages  and  nimble  cattle  of  this  day  to  complain? 
Thus,  small  hope  had  we  of  ever  seeing  a  smoother 
passage  to  the  confines  of  Conemara.  But  that 
which  a  regard  for  public  convenience  and  im- 
provement could  not  obtain,  the  distresses  of  the 
country  are  effecting.  Hunger  is  proverbially  a 
leveller ;  and  to  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the 
wants  of  our  peasantry,  deprived  of  their  custo- 
mary food  through  the  failure  of  last  yearns  potato 
crop,  are  we  indebted  for  the  levelling  of  these 
hills.  Numbers  are  still  employed  in  cuttbg 
through  the  hard  granite  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed ;  and  the  traveller  yet  unborn  will  have  as 
muchjnsason  to  rejoice  in  the  calamity  which  w 
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presses  so  heavily  upon  his  ancestors,  as  modem 
Cockneys  have  to  look  back  with  complacency 
upon  the  great  fire  of  London.  More  has  been 
done  towards  improving  the  leading  thoroughfares 
of  Ireland,  within  the  last  six  months,  than  for 
any  ten  years  within  the  memory  of  man ;  and 
an  the  present  miserable  state  of  our  staple  crop 
renders  it  imperiously  necessary  to  find  employ- 
ment for  the  whole  population  during  the  ensuing 
year,  memorials  of  this  affliction  will  doubtless  be 
transmitted  to  posterity  in  various  additional 
works  of  lasting  utility. 

An  outcry  has  been  raised  amongst  the  gentry 
of  the  south  against  throwing  away  money  upon 
what  they  are  pleased  to  call  useless  roads,  and  in 
cutting  down  hills  over  which  they  and  theii* 
tenants  have  been  accustomed  to  scramble  fi'om 
the  days  of  their  childhood.  But  although  some 
few  of  those  new  roads  might  be  dispensed  with, 
ill  the  pi'cseut  liiniujd  traffic  of  the  country,  and 
it  were  perhaps  imprudent,  in  ordinary  circuin- 
atancep,  to  ex|jead  large  sums  of  money  in  smooth- 
ing the  inequiilities  of  our  established  liighways, 
it  sui-ely  is  nut  an  useless  outlay  which,  tugetlurr 
with  supplying  food  to  a  destitute  people,  speeds 
the  internal  intercourse  of  the  country,  and  makes 
Its  most  backward  districts  accessible  to  civilisa- 
tion. 

In  the  transition  which  we  appear  destined  to 
undei|[o  from  one  kind  of  food  to  another,  great 
suffering,  perhaps  mighty  convulsions,  must  be 
endured.  But  whoever  lives  to  see  the  great  fact 
accomplished,  and  the  nation  raised  to  a  higher 
degree  in  the  scale  of  human  existence,  will  not 
i-egret  the  means  that  are  now  employed  to  render 
the  change  supportable  to  those  who  must  pass 
through  all  its  painful  and  trying  stages.  The 
relief  which  the  legislature  has  provided  for  this 
fearful  crisis,  should  be  applied  as  exclusively  as 
it  may  be  found  practicable  to  apply  it,  to  works 
of  permanent  and  general  usefulness.  And  what 
public  benefit  can  be  more  permanent,  what  more 
useful  or  civilizing  to  all  classes  and  conditions, 
than  that  which  opens  up  the  country  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  and  makes  a  ready  communica- 
tion for  every  one  with  the  church,  the  school,  the 
post-office^  the  police  court,  the  shop,  thetnarket, 
and  the  sea. 

In  the  admirable  report  of  the  late  Mr.  Drum- 
mond  on  railways  in  Ireland,  the  most  striking 
effects  are  described  as  having  resulted  from  **  the 
opening  of  roads  through  districts  which  had  been 
previously  shut  up  from  intercourse  with  other 
parts  of  the  country.  The  traffic  which  immedi- 
ately ensued,  in  almost  every  instance,  surpassed 
the  most  favourable  calculations  that  had  been 
formed  of  it.  Frequently  roads,  first  made  with 
gravel,  which  were  expected  to  last  for  years,  were 
so  worn  before  the  expiration  of  the  second  year, 
that  it  became  necessary  to  apply  substantial 
coverings  of  broken  stone ;  and  even  small  por- 
tions of  those  roads  were  scarcely  out  of  the 
engineer's  hands,  before  they  were  covered  with 
the  carts  of  the  farmers,  eager  to  take  advantage 
of  the  improvement."  Scarcely,  indeed,  can  any 
road  in  a  very  populous  country  be  with  pro- 


priety called  useless,  if  it  establishes  a  communi- 
cation between  places  which  had  not  been  con* 
nected  by  a  direct  road  before.  Trifling  as  the 
actual  relations  subsisting  between  them  may  be, 
and  little  as  they  may  be  deemed  to  depend  on 
each  other,  the  means  to  communicate  will  pro- 
duce intercourse  and  the  mutual  benefits  which 
invariably  attend  upon  it.  This  remark  is 
peculiarly  applicable  to  the  remote  and,  up  to  a 
recent  date,  impervious  distiict  whither  our  pre- 
sent researches  tend. 

The  great  Lake  Corrib,  "  spreading  like  a  sea," 
seems  to  have  attracted  the  denizens  of  Gal  way  to 
this  side  of  the  town,  in  preference  to  all  others ; 
for  here  they  have  built  and  planted  their  villas 
and  suburban  retreats,  not  quite  as  close  together, 
indeed,  as  *' detached  cottages"  stand  in  the 
neigh l>ourliood  of  Highgate  ;  for  your  Galway 
men  of  business  and  their  spouses  are  in  general 
no  lovers  of  ictirpment.  Their  favourite  rural  en* 
joyment  consists  for  the  most  part  in  a  turn  upon 
the  sea  road,  which  skirts  the  bay,  and  extends 
beyond  it  some  miles  along  the  coast.  Such, 
however,  as  affect  the  cool  and  silent  shade  of  a 
ms  in  urbe^  find  it  mostly  alongside  of  the  highway 
to  Couemara.  All  the  other  thoroughfares  are 
bare  and  treelew;  the  loose  and  ragged  stone 
fences  of  the  potato  gardens,  coming  up  to  the 
rows  of  unsightly  hovels  which  introduce  a 
stranger,  from  whatever  quarter  he  may  approach, 
into  the  ancient  pride  and  stronghold  of  the  twelve 
tribes. 

It  is  not  easy  for  the  traveller  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  lake,  although  it  lies  for  a  great 
part  of  the  way  within  a  mile  of  him.  But  the 
walls,  with  which  the  proprietors  of  the  several 
parks,  and  halls,  and  castles,  have  screened  them* 
selves  from  the  intrusive  gaze  of  the  multitude, 
are  too  high  for  mortab  who  do  not  overtop  the 
regulation  height,  to  see  across  them  ;  and  as  the 
eye  is  daunted  at  every  turn  of  the  road  with  a 
frowning  board  which,  in  various  styles  of  ortho- 
graphy, warns  the  whole  world  to  beware  of 
trespassing,  unless  they  should  desire  to  feel  the 
displeasure  of  *Uhe  law,"  he  must  be  a  very 
ardent  lover  of  the  picturesque,  who  would  think 
of  climbing  over  one  of  those  ragged  fences  to  take 
a  furtive  peep. 

Some  of  thesa  minatory  inscriptions  are  ludi- 
crously verbose ;  others  concise  and  pithy  almost 
to  an  epigram.  One  gentleman,  who  must  be  an 
orator  in  his  way,  requires  ^*  All  whom  it  may 
concern  to  take  notice,  that  any  person  found 
crossing  the  fences,  or  trespassing  in  any  manner 
within  these  premises,  shall  be  prosecuted  with 
the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law."  Happily,  I  believe, 
the  "  utmost  rigour  of  the  law,"  in  these  degenerate 
days,  cannot  be  pushed  in  a  matter  of  simple 
trespass  beyond  a  fine  of  sixpence.  *^  God  be 
with  the  time,"  said  a  magisterial  remnant  of 
ancestral  wisdom  the  other  day,  in  allusion  to  the 
milder  spirit  of  the  law  on  this  point,  ^  God  be 
with  the  time,  when  we  could  send  a  rascal  to 
gaol  for  three  months,  if  he  only  plucked  a  switch 
out  of  your  hedge  \  But  now  no  man  s  property 
It  his  own."     He  did  not  say,  however,  that 
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hedges  were  more  inviolate  in  that  golden  era 
than  they  are  at  preaenty  when  the  poor  man's 
liberty  is  no  longer  the  rich  man's  property. 

Another  rubric,  avoiding  the  prolixity  of  the  for- 
mer, says  briefly — ^"Trespassers  will  be  prosecuted." 
One  of  our  party  in  his  haste  read  "  persecuted," 
which  he  contended  meant  the  same  thing.  The 
matter,  after  some  pleasant  logic,  was  referred  to 
Crabbe. 

Farther  on,  as  we  approach  the  sporting  grounds, 
the  canine  reader  is  fairly  admonished  that  he 
will  be  shot,  should  he  transgress  his  neighbour's 
landmark.  *^  Dogs  will  be  shot,"  was  the  laconic 
bulletin  which  formerly  conveyed  this  serious  order 
of  the  day ;  but  the  family  painter  has  lately  pre- 
sented it  in  a  form  more  drawn  out  and  qualified, 
viz.,  "  Dogs  found  trespassing  will  be  shot"* 

Directly  over  the  gate  of  entrance  into  that  par- 
ticular demesne,  which  dogs  of  all  kinds,  (if  they 
are  wise)]  will  avoid,  we  read  this  inscription — 
"Trespassers,  beware!"  There  it  stares  you  in 
the  face,  as  you  turn  your  horse's  head  towards 
the  neatly  gravelled  avenue,  like  the  grim  Lion 
over  the  portal  at  Northumberland  House :  "  Tres- 
passers, beware ! " 

Stranger,  you  have  unquestionably  met  more 
inviting  signs  of  welcome,  in  the  course  of  your 
Irish  rambles.  Over  the  hall  door  of  Eyre  Court 
Castle  for  instance,  in  this  same  county,  the  vbiter 
may  read  as  he  enters — "  Welcome  to  the  House  of 
Liberty ;"  and  other  old  mansions,  in  various  parts 
of  the  land,  hang  out  similar  friendly  greetings. 
But  "  Trespassers,  beware  !"  is  unique  in  its  way. 
It  beats  the  famous  legend  on  the  Gates  of  Bandon, 
^  Turk,  Jew,  or  Atheist 
May  enter  here ;  but  not  a  Papist." 
Reading  it  with  the  context,  which  blinks  at  you 
out  of  the  shrubbery  a  few  yards  ofP,  can  you  fail 
to  remember  Sydney  Smith's  profane  '*  iteration," 
when  Landseer  invited  him  to  sit  for  his  picture. 
^^  Is  thy  servant  a  dog^  that  you  should  do  this 
thing?" 

Happily  however  in  this  case,  ^^frwAi  nulla 
fides."  The  inscription  is  more  Hibernian  than 
you  might  at  the  first  blush  imagine,  being  any 
thing  but  an  indication  of  the  owner  s  mind.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  stuck  up  there,  as  a  convenient 
place,  without  suspecting  the  construction  which 
a  timid  gentleman,  in  search  of  a  dinner,  might 
give  it.  It  is  very  well  known  indeed  **  by  all 
the  country  round,"  that  the  proprietor  of  this 
estate,  who  is  resident  at  home,  keeps  up  his  good 
old  Irish  house  in  a  good  old  Irish  way  ;  and  the 
stranger,  who  beats  up  his  quarters,  soon  learns  by 
the  cordiality  of  his  reception,  to  regard  himself  in 
a  very  different  light  from  that  of  a  trespasser. 

There  are,  besides,  indications  more  satisfactory 
to  the  passing  traveller  than  any  report  of  personal 
hospitfdity,  which  show  that  Mr.  Martin — ^for  why 
should  he  not  be  named  ? — ^is  an  Irishman  *^  of  the 


sort  much  wanted "  in  all  parts  of  his  conntiy, 
and  most  of  all  in  Connaught.  His  tenants  are 
well  housed  and  dad.  Their  notions  of  comfort 
betoken  that  they  are  not  unacquainted  with  the 
thing  itself.  For  example,  a  peasant's  family 
preparing  to  sit  down  to  dinner  round  a  table 
covered  with  a  cloth  of  white  diaper,  is  a  rare  sight 
any  where,  but  here  quite  "  pro-di-gi-ons."  Yet 
I  saw  it ;  and  felt,  that  so  cheering  an  enagn 
could  scarcely  be  exhibited,  had  there  not  been 
something  more  substantial  than  blighted  potatoes  • 
in  the  chimney  comer.  Their  farms,  too,  appear 
to  be  fenced  and  cultivated  with  care — a  snre 
proof  that  they  are  not  rack-rented ;  and  tbeir 
children,  instead  of  loitering  by  the  wayside,  sDd 
exchanging  habits  of  vice  and  sloth  with  those  of 
their  neighbours  in  the  next  bawn,  are  trained  in 
useful  knowledge,  at  a  school  maintained  by  the 
landlord  and  directed  by  members  of  his  family. 
It  was  easy  then  to  give  credence  to  the  representa- 
tions of  a  candid  rustic,  that  **  if  the  ould  masther 
is  hard  upon  the  dogs  at-self,  he  is  very  good  to  the 
Christians  ;"  a  character  of  which,  by  the  byc,tlie 
exact  opposite  is  too  often  met  in  this  world,— dogs 
pampered  and  cherished,  where  all  claims  of 
Chrutian  fellowship  and  kindness  are  slighted  off. 

The  benefits  derived  by  the  peasantry  from  the 
residence  of  the  head  landlord  are  strikingly  e:c- 
emplified,  on  this  and  some  other  small  properties, 
about  the  same  neighbourhood.  The  merits,  the 
capabilities,  the  faults,  the  necessities,  and  the 
wrongs  of  every  family  come  under  the  constant 
observation  of  him  who,  if  he  be  a  sensible  man, 
must  find  it  his  own  interest  as  well  as  his  duty 
to  reward,  assist,  control,  relieve,  or  redress^as 
occasion  may  severally  require.  But  upon  an 
estate  of  moderate  extent,  such  offices  are  more 
easily  performed,  and  with  a  greater  disposition 
perhaps  to  perform  them  well.  It  is  accordingly 
found,  that  where  the  lands  are  divided  among  & 
number  of  proprietors,  being  resident,  a  much 
higher  degree  of  civilization  prevails,  and  the 
lower  classes  are  generally  in  a  better  condition, 
than  upon  the  wide  domains  of  the  greatest  an^i 
best  of  our  resident  nobles. 

In  speaking  of  the  greatest  and  the  best,  I  can- 
not better  illustrate  the  subject  than  by  a  special 
reference  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster.  There  cannot 
be  a  more  considerate,  a  more  just,  or  a  more  bene- 
volent landlord.  His  estates  cover  the  greater  part 
of  the  county  of  Kildare ;  and  whosoever  is  old 
enough  to  remember  the  condition  his  lands  were 
in  towards  the  close  of  the  war,  when  they  first 
came  under  his  immediate  contronl,  the  barren 
pastures,  the  worn-out  fallows,  the  crumbiin<r 
habitations,  the  air  of  arid  desolation  that  pervaded 
thousands  and  thousands  of  acres,  can  scarcely 
survey  without  amazement  the  improved  aspect  of 
every  farm  and  farm-house,  from  one  rad  to  the 
other  of  his  vast  property. 


•  We  can  match  this  Irish  placard  with  a  Scottish  one.  In  our  boyish  days,  there  were  lai^  boards  exhibited  in  M«nl 
parts  of  the  Marquis  of  Lothian*s  property  at  Newbattle,  near  Edinburgh,  containing  the  foUowing  terrific  warning  :—**AJ. 
persons  found  tresiiassing  within  tnese  Enclosures  will  be  shot  and  prosecuted. — M.B.  Take  care  of  jour  dogs.^*  A  fri«pa 
nas  supplied  us  with  an  English  placard,  which  may  even  now,  we  believe,  be  seen  at  Windsor : — *'  Gentlemen  are  r«9«^^^> 
and  servants  are  oi-dered,  not  to  walk  on  the  mu.  All  three  are  curious  specimens  of  aristocratic  warnings  to  trespus^- 
But  our  native  placard  beats  the  English  and  Irish  on^s  hollowt-^f*.  7*.  M, 
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AU  this  is  the  resalb  of  kind  and  jndidoos 
treatment,  penevered  in  under  circomstances  of 
great  difficulty  and  discouragement.  The  Duke 
has  succeeded  in  emerging  from  the  embarrassed 
condition  in  which  he  received  the  inheritance  of 
his  fathers,  and  in  raising  his  tenants  to  a  state  of 
comfort  and  independence.  The  progress  is  still 
going  on  amongst  them ;  yet^  with  all  their  supe- 
riority of  position,  theirs  being  the  next  county 
to  Dublin,  it  is  far,  far  behind  that  of  Carlow, 
which  has  the  advantages  of  being  smaller  in 
extent,  and  of  being  partitioned  amongst  a  greater 
number  of  resident  and  unencumbered  proprietors, 
than  any  other  county  in  Lreland.  With  two  or 
three  exceptions,  there  is  scarcely  a  gentleman  in 
Carlow  possessed  of  four  thousand  a-year ;  but  a 
right  independent  gentry  they  are  ;  and  their 
tenants,  as  a  body,  might  speak  unbonneted  to 
any  class  of  yeomanry  in  the  kingdom. 

A  small  '^ gentility "  then  for  Ireland;  small, 
hut  not  poor ;  for  of  this  latter  sort  there  is  no 
lack,  men  owing  more  than  they  are  worth,  and 
living  as  lodgers  in  houses  which  they  call  their 
own.  In  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  most  of  all 
in  the  west,  we  have  an  abundance  of  resident 
gentry,  whose  connexion  with  the  land  is  its  great- 
est misfortune.  They  seem  to  be  the  owners  ;  but 
are  precluded  from  exercising  any  act  or  privilege 
of  ownership  such  as  might  be  honourable  to  them- 
selves or  beneficial  to  the  community.  Their  rents 
are  mortgaged  or  absorbed  by  annuities  and  in- 
surances, and  the  entire  control  of  their  estates  is 
placed  by  their  creditors  in  the  hands  of ''  agents," 
who  neither  represent  the  master  of  the  property, 
nor  care  for  the  tenants,  but  stand  in  the  relation  of 
tax-gatherers,  their  sole  duty  and  business  being  to 
collect  rentsand  pay  them  over  to  the  money-lenders. 

Lands  thus  encumbered  may  have  the  name  of 
a  resident  proprietary,  but  they  are  subject  to  the 
worst  evils  of  absenteeism.  The  nominal  landlord 
may  indeed  live  in  the  house  of  his  ancestors,  and 
struggle  to  maintain  a  family  in  mimic  splendour, 
upon  the  allowance  doled  out  to  him.  But  he 
has  no  more  power  to  serve  and  assist  the  occupiers 
of  the  soil,  or  to  guard  them  from  oppression,  than 
the  poorest  and  most  distant  relation  of  his  house. 
Jle  cannot  abate  a  farthing  of  the  rent  in  a  season  of 
scarcity,  nor  give  time  for  the  payment  of  it.  Nay, 
his  hands  are  tied,  so  that  he  cannot  direct  the 
smallest  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  estate  to  be 
applied  to  the  relief  of  those  who  may,  as  at  this 
time,  be  actually  famishing. 

The  real  landlord  is  the  mortgagee  or  the  annui- 
tant, living  perhaps  in  London  or  abroad,  and  who 
feels  as  little  obligation  to  return  any  thing  to  the 
land  that  nourishes  him,  as  the  holder  of  Spanish 
bonds  does  to  remit  a  part  of  his  yearly  interest 
for  the  benefit  of  the  peasantry  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees.  These  are  the  most  baneful  class  of 
absentees  with  which  Ireland  is  afflicted  ;  and 
they  are  now  the  greatest  obstacle  to  measures 
which  ought  to  be  taken  without  delay,  and  which 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  save  our  population 
from  misery,  and  to  secure  the  future  payment  of 
those  rents  on  which  they,  as  much  as  their 
debtors,  depend. 

VOL.  XIII.— NO.  CIV  I. 


The  "rights  of  property"  in  Ireland  have  not 
been  in  greater  jeopisupdy  than  they  seem  to  be  at 
this  moment,  since  the  great  Cromwell  confisca- 
tion. Is  it  necessary  Uien  to  assure  the  mort- 
gagee, who  plumes  himself  on  his  five  per  cent, 
(hitherto  remarkably  well  paid,)  that  he  has  an 
interest  in  sustaining  the  hmdlord  at  so  critical  a 
juncture,  in  the  performance  of  its  "  duties  ?'* 
Let  him  foreclose  at  once,  if  he  will,  and  become 
the  proprietor  himself;  or  else  let  him  instruct 
his  receivers  to  relax  their  hold  and  sufier  the 
people  to  live.  For,  of  this  he  may  rest  satisfied, 
that  they  are  not  just  in  a  humour  to  see  all  the 
com  and  the  cattle  taken  out  of  the  country, 
and  starve. 

It  seems  only  reasonable  that  the  burden  should 
be  borne  by  the  land,  and  that  no  contracts  or 
family  settlements  should  bar  as  prompt  a  recourse 
to  it  as  this  crying  emergency  demands.  An 
act  of  the  last  session  gives  some  facilities  tqwards 
making  the  land  tributary.  Public  works,  to  be 
defrayed  by  county  assessments,  are  authorized 
to  be  undertaken  for  the  employment  of  the  very 
destitute.  But  both  the  extent  and  the  measure 
of  relief  from  this  source  must  fall  far  short  indeed 
of  the  necessity  of  the  case.  The  destitution  is 
universal.  Before  two  months  elapse,  tens  of 
thousands  in  every  barony  will  be  without  their 
customary  food.  And  what  public  works  could 
supply  such  multitudes  for  the  length  of  time  that 
it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  sustain  them  ? 
Sustained  they  must  be.  This  is  inevitable ;  unless 
the  country  is  to  be  abandoned  to  universal  rapine. 

A  "  Treasury  minute,"  lately  issued  upon  the 
subject,  restricts  the  relief  to  be  derived  under  the 
recent  act  of  parliament,  to  a  mtmintMi  of  wages ; 
and  that  is  oxidy  to  be  granted  to  a  maxmum  of 
distress.  Lists  are  to  be  prepared,  in  which  "  per- 
sons requiring  relief"  are  to  be  ranged  in  an 
*^  order  of  priority,"  regulated  according  to.  the 
number  in  family,  or  other  peculiar  circumstances, 
of  each  several  applicant.  These  lists  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Board  of  Works,  whose  officers 
will  select  out  of  them  the  names  of  persons  who 
are  to  receive  employment  "for  certain  limited 
periods ;"  and,  tft  every  ease,  the  wages  given  "  to 
persons  so  employed  shall  be  at  least  twopence 
a-dqy  less  than  the  average  rate  of  wages  in  the 
district." 

This  means,  in  plain  terms,  that  sixpence  is  the 
largest  amount  that  can  be  given,  in  any  case,  for 
a  day's  work  west  of  the  Shannon ;  and  a  good 
deal  of  interest  must  be  used  and  much  preliminary 
inquiry  made  before  a  poor  wretch,  with  a  large 
family  looking  up  to  him  for  food,  can  expect  to 
obtain  employment  even  at  that  rate  ;  whilst 
numbers  who,  though  starving,  yet  stand  not  in 
the  foremost  rank  of  destitution,  must  be  left  to 
shift  for  themselves. 

It  follows,  therefore,  if  that  Treasury  minute  is 
to  be  acted  upon,  that  extensive  aid  must  come 
from  other  than  public  sources ;  and  from  whom 
can  it,  or  ought  it  to  come,  unless  from  the 
receivers  of  rent?  It  matters  not  in  what  name 
they  receive  it :  whether  as  landlords,  as  middle- 
men, as  moitgageeSi  as  rent-chaigers,  as  annuls 
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tants,  or  as  simple  jadgment  creditors;  every 
person  who  derives  an  income  from  the  land,  is 
bonnd  to  see  that  the  Lrish  peasant  be  supported 
through  this  impending  calamity.  A  proper 
sense  of  justice  or  of  charity  would  make  this 
plain  enough ;  a  sense  of  personal  interest  should 
proclaim  it,  •*  trumpet-tongued,"  to  the  most 
obdurate  and  unfeeling.* 

Onghterard,  from  which  this  letter  is  dated,  is 
prettily  situated  upon  a  clear  and  shallow  stream, 
which  comes  tumbling  amongst  a  pile  of  granite 
rocks,  over  a  fall  of  some  twenty  feet  at  the  head 
of  the  village,  and  pursues  its  irregular  course, 
now  spreading  out  at  large,  and  now  confined 
within  a  narrow  channel  by  an  over-arching  ledge 
of  black  limestone,  until  it  finally  discharges 
itself,  close  by  the  ruins  of  the  fine  old  castle  of 
Aghnenure,  into  Lough  Corrib. 

Those  ruins  are  worthy  of  a  visit,  having  been 
once,  as  the  historian  O'Halloran  testifies,  "  the 
regal  residence  of  the  OTlaherties,  kings  of  Oar- 
Connaught,  the  extensive  remains  of  which  at  this 
day  proclaim  its  ancient  state  and  magnificence." 
A  convenient  chamber  is  pointed  out,  under  the 
floor  of  which  the  river  makes  its  noiseless  way 
towards  the  lake.  By  this  passage,  as  tradition 
relates,  the  hospitable  chieftains  of  this  illustrious 
house  were  used  to  dismiss  such  guests  as,  for 
private  reasons  of  their  own,  they  did  not  deem  it 
prudent  to  show  out  by  the  hall  door. 

The  name  of  the  village  will  remind  the  Scottish 
reader  of  Auchterarder,  the  theme  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  important  religious  dispute  of 
modem  times.  But,  for  the  redundant  syllable 
on  your  side,  they  would  sound  the  same  in  the 
mouths  of  the  Celtic  natives  of  the  two  countries ; 
but  whether  they  agree  as  well  in  signification,  it 
is  for  a  better  informed  linguist  to  determine.  In 
the  Irish  tongue,  Oughterard  is  said  to  mean 
the  Oream  of  the  Hills;  a  poetical  designation,  to 
which  its  position,  in  a  fertile  plain  surmounted 
by  sunny  heights,  which  boast,  however,  of  no 
very  extraordinary  degree  of  cultivation,  may  be 
supposed  to  have  entitled  it.  | 


The  Roman  Catholic  ohapel  stands  near  tlie 
river ;  and  dose  behind  it,  on  that  maiUe  shelf 
through  which  the  water  has  cut  out  Its  own  wsy 
under  a  luxuriant  canopy  of  ivy,  and  yew,  and 
oaks,  the  natural  growth  of  the  soil,  tibe  piiot 
has  erected  a  very  handsome  cottage  for  hinuelf 
and  his  successors.  They  plant  themselves  w^ 
these  ecclesiastics ; 

Vivo  ponwU  aedUia  kuo. 

This  priest  is  a  person  of  conuderable  note; 
being  no  other  than  Doctor  Kirwan,  ^^lom  Sir 
Robert  Feel  has  selected  to  be  the  Principal  of  the 
Queen's  College  in  Cralway.  He  is  an  accom- 
plished gentleman  and  a  scholar,  esteemed  bj 
persons  of  all  creeds  and  classes ;  but  since  he 
accepted  an  appointment  in  what  Sir  Robert 
Inglis  calls  a  **  godless  college,"  and  what  Arch- 
bishop MacHale  anathematijses  as  the  undoubted 
cause  of  the  potato  disease,  some  unco  sealoos 
folk  have  begun  to  discover  that  he  is  not  the  man 
they  took  him  for. 

*'  He  is  an  incomparable  preacher,  no  doubt," 
says  one,  **  but  he  sings.  Who  ever  heard  of  a 
priest  that  could  sing?" 

'*  He  is  an  able  controverrialist,"  says  another, 
"  but  look  at  the  cut  of  his  coat.  Nobody  but 
Stultz  can  fit  him ;  and  just  mark  the  courtly  air 
of  his  salutation.  Nature  intended  him  for  a 
Gentleman  Usher." 

Well,  but,  good  people,  he  has  the  love  of  his 
flock,  who  extol  him,  not  only  for  the  grace  and 
urbanity  of  his  manner,  but  for  the  warm  and 
generous  affections  of  his  heart. 

'<0h,  to  be  sure.  He  has  all  that»"  sajs  a 
third,  *'he  has  a  hand  open  as  day  to  melting 
charity.  But  he  keeps  in  Uiat  beauti^  sequestered 
cottage  of  his— now,  what  do  you  think  he  keeps 
there?" 

"  Nay,  that  you  must  inform  me." 

"A  pianoforte!" 

''What!  a  pianoforte?  a  cottage  one  I  pre- 
sume ?" 

''No,  a  grand,  as  I  am  an  articulate  sinner." 


*  Sinoe  thii  inu  written,  the  Goyemmeat  plan  of  Relief  has  heen  so  modified,  that  an  able-bodied  labonnr,  emploj«d  in 
public  works,  may  earn  a  good  dav^s  waees,  if  he  be  disposed  to  gire  a  good  day^s  work  ;  for  work  is  to  be  done  bj  eontncii 
m  every  case  where  it  is  practicable,  and  the  rates  of  remuneration  allow  of  a  good  workman  earning  from  a  shilllBf  to 
eighteenpence  a-day. 

it  is,  howeyer,  becoming  daily  more  and  more  apparent,  that  public  aid  alone  will  not  be  snfficient  to  meet  the  ezifaid«i 
of  the  crisis.  Yet "  the  landed  gentry,"  as  Mr.  "  Patnoian ''  Burke  calls  them,  {stranded  gentry  would  be  mon  fiei  to 
some  of  the  '*  order,")  sensible  as  they  must  be  that  the  weieht  of  the  responsibility  rests  ilpon  them,  and  even  yannting  tbeir 
readiness  to  bear  it,  seem  disposed  rather  to  find  fault  and  wrangle  with  others,  than  to  lay  their  shoulders  to  the  wM  si 
they  ought.  *'  GKye  us,"  they  sud  at  first  to  the  Groyemment,— "  6Kye  us  <  reprodnctiye  works,'  works  which  will  bsresfter 
benefit  ourseWes,  and  we  will  cheerfully  endure  the  whole  of  the  burden."  Their  demand  was  complied  with.  The  Lotd 
Lieutenant  strained  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  meet  what  seemed  a  reasonable  request ;  but  now  they  demur  again.  **  Exempt 
us  specially,"  the^  say,  **  from  any  share  of  the  expense  of  those  public  works  whidi  must  be  proyided  for,  oyer  and  above 
ourpriyate  draininjn  and  improyements,  or  you  will  lav  a  double  imposition  on  the  landlord  who  is  willing  tndohis  datf."^ 

This  logic,  plausible  as  it  may  sound,  is  in  fact  a  backing  out  of  their  first  offer.  They  insist  on  terms  which  they  know 
cannot  be  granted.  And  mark  the  modesty  of  the  request.  It  is,  that  an  individual  shall  walk  off  free  from  oontribntin;  to 
a  common  tax  for  the  relief  of  distress  in  the  district  where  his  property  lies,  on  the  plea  that  he  is  riving  employment  to  s 
number  of  persons  in  works  intended  for  his  own  advantage,  and  of  which  works  he  will  reap  the  advantage  long  before  tbe 
money  advanced  to  cany  them  out  shall  have  been  rapaid  by  him  into  the  public  treasury.  To  be  sure  he  may  sulk,  and  ^J 
refusing  to  undertake  improvements  on  his  own  property,  add  something  to  the  burdens  of  his  neighbours,  and  increase  tbe 
difficulty  of  providing  suitable  or  convenient  employment  for  the  people.  But  to  yield  to  sneh  a  demand,  for  the  sske  of 
coaxing  gentlemen  to  assist  in  lightening  the  dangers  and  sufferings  of  this  awful  time,  at  the  least  possible  expense  to  thtfi' 
selves,  would  be  a  shameful  concession.  In  many  cases  the  effect  would  be  to  exempt  parties  from  a  most  just  liability,  st 
whose  doors  thousands  of  "  houseless  heads  and  unfed  sides  "  might  now  claim  food  and  shelter  almost  of  divine  right  For 
it  would  be  a  premium  to  such  as  had  already  depopulated  their  estates  and  driven  the  inhabitants  out  to  prey  upon  the  lawls 
of  their  neighbours.  Such  men  will  doubtless  open  their  hearts  now  very  liberally  to  the  dminage  of  thur  paatore  Isads, 
provided  tbe  adjoining  district  shall  be  taxed  exclusively  to  feed  the  wretehes  whom  their  cruelty  reduoM  to  helplen 
indigence. 
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^And  plays  upon  it  now  and  then;  n*eticepa$9'* 

"Not  a  doubt  of  it." 

Such  objections  have  been  gravely  urged  in 
gossiping  circles  against  the  qualifications  of  the 
President  of  Queen  s  College.  He  dresses  well 
and  is  musical.  If  wozse  could  be  said  of  hiniy 
doubtless  it  would  out:  but  since  they  can  lay 
nothing  else  to  his  chazge,  long  may  he  give  them 
cause  to  nng  the  changes  upon  these! 

Among  the  attractions  of  this  place,  is  a  chaly- 
beate spring,  which  was  at  one  time  much  resorted 
to  by  inyidids  from  Gralway ;  but  the  days  of 
spa-water-drinking  are  gone.  The  woman  who 
has  the  care  of  the  well  could  only  reckon  two 
regular  customers  this  season.  It  used  to  be  '*  as 
good  as  a  milch  cow*  to  her:  but  now  it  scarcely 
pays  for  the  jugs  and  glasses  she  must  keep  for 
her  visiters.  It  is  covered  by  a  thatched  shed, 
and  secured  from  pollution  by  a  door,  of  which 
she  keeps  the  key.  The  water  was  clear  and 
pure ;  for  which  this  naiad  thought  it  necessary 


to  ofier  a  sort  of  an  apology,  alleging  that  one  of 
her  patients  being  a  bilious  man,  preferred  ''his 
i^-water  walk ;"  for  which  reason,  she  had  been 
obliged  to  dean  out  the  well  twice  in  the  oouxse 
of  this  season;  ''but,  if  it  had  not  been  for  that^*' 
she  added,  "you'd  see  what  a  beautiful  scum  it 
has.'' 

The  traveller  who  is  disposed  to  stop  at 
Oughterard,  will  find  good  accommodation,  on 
very  moderate  terms,  at  the  post  office,  with  the 
additional  gratification  of  a  clear  space  before  the 
windows,  i^ording  a  view  of  the  river,  and  of  Dr. 
Kirwan's  villa  on  its  opposite  bank.  Mine  host 
is  an  CFlaherty.  According  to  the  wont  of  Irish 
^Landlords,**  he  is  not  often  visible  himself: 
but  those  members  of  his  family  who  appear  to 
strangers,  exhibit  no  traces  of  ^e  ferocity  which 
once  characterized  the  name.  It  is  not  quite  clear, 
however,  but  there  may  lie  more  peril  in  the  eyes 
of  two  of  them,  than  in  twenty  of  the  old  Milesian 
swords. 


THE  LAW  OP  PRIMOGENITURE. 


The  first  glance  at  the  composition  of  sodety  in  Eng- 
land discorers  a  feaifyil  inequality  of  oonditions.  The 
most  snmptuouB  loznry  and  the  most  squalid  misery 
meet  the  eye  at  every  step  in  our  great  cities.  In  no 
European  country,  excepting  Russia,  is  there  to  be  seen 
80  much  wealth  in  the  vicinity  of  such  wretched  poverty. 
It  was  this  alarming  aspect  of  our  society  that  led 
Arnold  to  despair  of  the  fhture  destinies  of  England. 
It  is  an  evil  that  is  increasing  day  by  day,  as  manufac- 
tures are  dereloped  and  small  farms  amalgamated 
together.  Capitalists  are  numerous,  and  money  is 
often  a  drug  in  the  market :  yet  pauperism  abounds, 
and  the  labourer  can  barely  obtain  the  necessaries  of 
life.  In  every  profession,  trade,  or  occupation,  there 
is  an  overwhelming  pressure  of  competition.  The 
supply  of  labour,  whether  mental  or  physical,  mani- 
festly is  greater  than  the  demand. 

Political  economists  profess  to  point  out  the  sources 
of  national  wealth,  the  accumulation  of  which  is  their 
test  of  the  prosperity  of  a  nation.  The  happiness  of  a 
people,  arising  from  their  social  well-being,  enters  not 
into  their  contemplation.  Tried  by  the  former  stan- 
dard, England  stands  pre-eminent ;  but  if  by  the  latter, 
she  ranks  below  many  of  the  continental  states.  If 
happiness  is  the  aim  and  objefct  of  nations,  as  it  is  of 
indiyiduals,  then  our  systems  are  not  the  best  adapted 
to  obtain  that  result.  The  want  of  free  trade  could  not 
account  for  this;  for  trade  on  the  Continent  is  more 
restricted  than  it  has  ever  been  with  us. 

Free  trade  alone,  although  it  will  greatly,  will  not  per- 
manently benefit  the  mass  of  the  labouring  population; 
because  the  supply  of  labour  will  speedily  exceed  the 
increased  demand,  whatever  that  may  be  assumed  to  be, 
and  reduce  wages  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  the 
various  articles  of  subsistence.  We,  however,  conceive 
it  to  be  a  great  boon  to  the  wealthy  classes,  and  cap- 
able of  becoming  one  to  the  whole  nation,  if  connected 
with  a  distribution  of  landed  property,  which  would 
inevitably  follow  from  a  repeal  of  the  laws  relating  to 
entail.    Population,  under  ihe  most  ftivourable  cire«a« 


stances,  will  doubtless  preas  upon  the  mesas  of  sabris- 
tenoe  :  but  the  operation  of  this  law  of  nature  may  be 
ameliorated  by  provident  arrangements.  To  induee 
habits  of  forethought  and  a  high  standard  of  liring 
among  the  people,  is,  we  aii^tain,  the  only  mode  of 
permanently  securing  their  temporal  happiness  and 
well-being,  as  it  is  the  only  practical  method  of  check- 
ing their  too  rapid  inerease. 

It  is  a  great  and  vulgar  error  to  confound  national 
prosperity  and  national  happiness.  The  di§tribntum 
rather  than  the  amomU  of  wealth  ammig  a  people,  con- 
tributes principally  to  general  happiness.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  our  country  has  added  to  its  riches 
during  the  present  century  ;  but  it  is  very  clear  that  the 
well-being  of  the  bulk  of  the  community  has  not  in- 
creased in  a  corresponding  ratio.  The  retams  of  the 
Income  Tax  prove  an  immense  advance  in  the  national 
wealth  since  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  Nevertheless 
the  condition  of  the  labourer  has  deteriorated,  while 
that  of  the  capitalist  has  improved.  Between  capital 
and  labour  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed,  and  while  the 
one  ascends  in  the  social  scale,  the  course  of  the  other 
is  one  continued  descent.  To  obtain  the  greatest  hap- 
piness for  the  greatest  number  ought  to  be  the  object  of 
political  economy :  but  while  the  interests  of  the  many 
are  thus  sacrifi<»Bd  to  the  few,  we  can  hardly  expect 
that  the  arrangements  of  society  and  the  distribution  of 
property  should  be  in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  the  march  of  intellect. 

In  producing  this  state  of  things,  we,  without  hesita- 
tion, declare  the  Law  of  Primogeniture  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal agent.  Its  evil  influence  is  most  oonspicuoas 
among  the  higher  ranks  ;  but  it  perrades  all,  even  the 
lowest  classes  of  society.  For  its  indirect  effects  are  as 
injurious  as  its  direct  operation.  To  illustrate  tins 
view  we  shall  presently  advert  to  the  benefits  arising 
ttom  its  abolition  in  other  countries ;  but  in  the  first 
ioQ^^^e,  we  denounce  the  principle  of  the  law  as  feudal 
aud  Vi2^^^*  It  originated  in  a  baibarous  age,  that 
ec^    .f*A  ^  «is^ty  and  power  of  the  fow  at  tbo 
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expense  of  the  many.  The  theory  of  the  law  is  manifestly 
nnjosty  for  every  child  has  an  equal  claim  on  the  aathor 
of  his  existence.  Nor  does  its  working  justify  the 
enormous  wrong  that  it  thus  inTolres.  It  begets  ani- 
mosities in  the  family  circle,  creates  the  drones  of 
society,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  aggregate  amount  of 
unhappiness  and  misery.  It  checks  the  exertions  of 
industry,  inasmuch  as  nearly  all  professions  and  trades 
require  some  capital  to  ensure  success.  It  deadens  the 
springs  of  hope,  and  tends  to  generate  a  bitter  hatred 
against  that  form  of  society  which  sanctions  and  sop- 
ports  such  a  cruel  law. 

To  place  the  property  of  a  nation  in  the  hands  of  a 
few,  is  neither  humane  nor  politic ;  for  then  the  bulk  of 
the  people  become  indifferent  to  the  conserration  of 
order,  and  desirous  of  changes  that  may  benefit,  and  can 
Jiardly  injure  them.  Such  a  state  of  society  is  charged 
with  the  elements  of  rerolution.  Every  friend  of  national 
liberty  should  denounce  a  system  that  promotes  the 
national  tendency  of  wealth  to  aggregate  itself.  We 
may  check,  if  we  cannot  altogether  control,  that 
dangerous  tendency.  At  all  events,  it  is  unwise  to  give 
an  artificial  aid  to  such  a  formation  of  the  classes  of  the 
community  as  that  which  ranges  labour  in  opposition 
to  wealth,  the  few  against  the  many,  and  physical 
strength  against  the  power  of  moral  control. 

Such  a  state  of  society  is  now  in  formation  throughout 
this  country.  The  disturbances  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  in  1842  may  be  traced,  in  a  great  degree,  to 
the  general  sentiment  then  prevalent, — that  the  labour 
of  the  working  man  is  not  sufficiently  remunerated,  in  a 
system  which  looks  principally  for  support  to  the  in- 
fluence of  that  wealth  which  labour  has  accumulated 
for  the  benefit  of  capitalists.  Chartism  is  but  the  ex- 
pression of  the  growing  discontent  among  the  masses, 
at  the  indifference  entertained  by  the  higher  classes  for 
the  welfftre  of  the  lower.  The  law  of  primogeniture 
fosters  that  apathy  and  indifference;  because  it  has  the 
efibct  of  creating  a  few  wealthy  individuals,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  paupers.  The  very  rich,  from  the  accident  of 
their  social  position,  can  rarely  sympathise  with  the 
very  poor,  with  those  privations  they  never  shared,  and 
those  struggles  against  poverty  which  they  never  knew. 
History  teaches  us  that  such  is  the  inevitable  tendency 
of  the  concentration  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few. 
The  Roman  patricians,  and,  in  modem  times,  the 
grandees  of  Spain,  the  aristocrats  of  Poland,  and  the 
old  noblesse  of  France  and  Italy,  all  serve  to  illustrate 
the  general  justice  of  this  observation.  The  British 
aristocracy  form,  as  a  body,  no  exception  to  this  univer- 
sal tendency;  although, from  the  comparative  freedom  of 
our  institutions,  the  result  is  not  so  decided.  It  should 
be  the  endeavour  of  an  enlightened  legislature  to  remedy 
such  a  defect  in  the  construction  of  civilized  society;  and 
there  is  no  more  effective  means  of  controlling  it  than 
by  introducing  the  practice  of  equally  distributing  pro- 
perty, of  all  kinds  whatsoever,  on  the  decease  of  the 
proprietors,  among  their  children.  The  abolition  of  the 
law  of  primogeniture  would  necessarily  produce  great 
■and  almost  immediate  effects  in  overcoming  the  feelings 
of  animosity  that  aie  now  arising  between  the  poor  and 
the  rich;  as  it  would  tend  to  equalize  wealth,  to  remove 
the  distinctions  that  its  possession  entails,  and  to  cement 
the  alliance  of  all  classes  by  giving  a  community  of 
interests  to  a  greater  number. 

And  let  it  not  be  said  that  tho  experiment  is  novel 
or  doubtful.    Look  at  France,  at  the  period  of  the  Revo- 


lution, and  at  the  present  day.  In  1789  Franoe  wu 
rotten  to  the  core.  Governed  by  the  creatures  of  an 
imbecile  monarch,  the  nation  groaned  under  the  despo- 
tism, without  the  glory,  of  former  reigns.  The  siiito- 
cratical  principle  of  primogeniture  was  in  full  foree,aiMl 
the  land  was  consequently  in  the  posseasion  of  a  rdsU 
section  of  the  people.  Large  farms  were  the  result; 
and  under  that  boasted  system,  the  soil  of  Franoe  barely 
maintained  her  population,  amounting  at  that  time  to 
twenty-five  millions.  By  the  last  returns  the  French 
people  exceed  thirty-three  millions,  and,  nevertheless, 
the  supply  of  food  is  fully  equal  to  the  demand.  Fzinee 
is,  beyond  all  question,  more  prosperous  at  this  moment 
than  at  any  former  period  of  her  history.  The  imports 
published  by  official  authority  show  how  superior  is  the 
present  to  the  former  state  of  her  people,  two-thirda  of 
whom  are  now  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 
This  happy  result  has  been  chiefiy  obtained  by  the  sub- 
division of  the  large  estates,  and  the  greater  attention 
shown  to  the  culture  of  the  small  farms  into  which  they 
are  now  divided.  The  serf  has  become  in  many  instaneea 
the  owner  of  the  soil,  for  tilling  which  he  formerly  was 
hired.  His  own  personal  interests  are  now  affected  by 
the  produce  of  the  land.  He  no  longer  toils  for  wages 
and  the  profit  of  another  man,  but  for  his  own  direct  and 
immediate  advantage.  He  is  no  longer  a  malecontest, 
for  his  fortunes  are  staked  on  the  preservation  of  pro- 
perty and  order.  The  problem  respecting  the  compa- 
rative merits  of  large  and  small  farms,  viewed  in  a  social 
and  political  point  of  view,  may  now  be  consideied  as 
solved.  It  remains  for  us  to  apply  this  proved  theoxy 
to  practice  as  speedily  as  possible.  On  this  point  the 
philanthropist  is  not  opposed  to  the  political  economist ; 
for,  by  raising  the  labourer  to  a  higher  social  conditiosi 
you  elevate  the  standard  of  humanity,  substitute  free 
men  for  serfe,  and  a  love  of  rational  liberty  in  place  of 
a  desire  for  anarchy  and  licentiousness. 

Competence  is  produced  by  and  reproduces  industry; 
but  great  wealth  too  frequently  engenders  indolence  and 
apathy  with  regard  to  the  progress  of  mankind  in 
the  arts  and  sciences,  in  the  social  scale,  and  in  all 
that  ennobles  a  nation.  Our  present  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  systems  are  rapidly  driving  all  compe- 
tence, or,  in  other  words,  all  small  capitals  out  of  the 
field;  and,  in  the  process  of  time,  we  shall  have  no 
middle  class,  properly  so  called — nothing  but  lords  and 
serfs,  great  capitalists  and  paupers.  This  is  an  eril 
that  seems  to  belong  to  the  manufacturing  system,  and 
for  that  reason  we  should  guard  against  becoming  mere 
manufacturers — the  journeymen  of  Europe.  With  all  oar 
love  of  free  trade,  we  cannot  disguise  from  oniselves 
the  conviction,  that  society,  in  an  exclusively  manu- 
fkcturing  people,  is  liable  to  subdivision  into  masters  and 
workmen,  cotton  lords  and  operatives.  We  cannot  easily 
reach  the  seat  of  this  social  evil;  because  the  rich  mao, 
who  can  afford  to  wait  for  his  profits,  must  always  0Te^ 
come  the  competition  of  the  comparatively  small 
capitalists,  whoso  wants  are  urgent,  and  admit  of  no 
delay.  But,  in  agriculture,  the  case  is  widely  different. 
The  small  landed  proprietor  can  successfully  compete 
with  the  capitalist,  because  his  returns  are  immediate. 
Neither  in  France  nor  in  Tuscany,  Switzerland,  or 
Belgium,  do  we  find  large  farmers  driving  small  ones 
out  of  the  market.  By  a  system  of  co-operation,  the 
humble  proprietors  of  land  can  purchase  or  hire  any 
expensive  nmchinery  for  the  proper  culture  and  dninin;^ 
of  their  farms.    In  Tuscany  one  half  of  the  population 
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conaaia  of  the  families  of  landed  proprietors,  living  on 
their  own  agricnltural  produce.  In  France  two-thirds 
of  the  nation  are  employed  on  the  soil;  and  the  owners 
and  ottltiyators  of  land  being  nearly  equal  in  social 
position,  and  frequently  identical,  the  necessary  result 
is,  that  society  presents  no  immense  chasms,  as  in  Eng- 
land. You  rarely  see  there,  or  in  any  country  where 
the  land  is  subdivided  by  the  equal  succession  of 
children  to  the  property  of  their  parents,  one  man 
rolling  in  luxury  and  surrounded  by  a  swarm  of 
labourers,  who  have  nothing  but  their  daily  bread,  and 
little  of  that.  An  estated  gentleman  is  a  rarity  in 
Franoe  or  Switzerland,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  deep, 
degrading  poverty  is  stUl  more  rare. 

The  positions  of  the  small  tenant,  and  small  proprietor, 
are  totally  dilferent;  and  yet  it  has  been  too  much  the 
custom  to  confound  these  two  classes.  The  unhappy 
condition  of  the  Irish  peasantry  is  often  referred  to  the 
subdivision  of  farms,  which,  for  political  and  other 
purposes,  has  taken  place  there.  Now  the  truth  is,  that 
in  Ireland  there  are  only  nine  thousand  landed  pro- 
prietors in  a  population  exceeding  eight  millions.  Pro- 
testant ascendency  has  there  co-operated  with  the  law 
of  primogeniture,  in  throwing  the  land  into  the  hands 
of,  comparatively  speaking,  a  few  individuals.  And  the 
result  is,  that,  in  no  country  pretending  to  civilization, 
are  the  masses  of  the  people  in  so  wretched  a  social 
condition.  OflScial  reports  attest,  that  70  per  cent  of 
the  Irish  are  in  a  state  hardly  removed  from  pauperism. 
Mr.  Kohl  says,  that  he  had  seen  in  no  part  of  Europe 
such  degrading  poverty,  and  so  low  a  standard  of 
comfort  among  the  people.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  this 
evidence,  some  affect  to  beliere  that  between  a  small 
proprietary  and  a  small  tenantry,  there  is  a  distinction 
rather  tlum  any  essential  difference. 

A  certamty  of  subsistence  is  the  first  desire  of  an 
individual;  and  the  state  of  society  which  guarantees 
this  great  good  to  a  large  proportion  of  its  members, 
is  a  better  social  fkhrie  than  another  which  does  so  in 
a  less  degree,  or  to  a  smaller  proportion.  A  community 
of  small  proprietors  is  nearer  this  state,  than  one  of 
which  great  land-owners  and  labourers  are  the  com- 
ponent parts;  because  the  demand  for  labour  is  not  a 
steady  and  well  defined  quantity,  as  the  produce  of  the 
soil  is.  A  certainty  of  subsistence  may  reasonably  be 
calculated  upon  by  an  owner  of  landed  property,  as  he 
does  not  depend  upon  chance,  but  upon  the  average 
amount  of  grain  that  the  land  will  yield.  But  in  the 
calculations  of  the  labourer,  much  is  necessarily  left  to 
ehanee;  and  this  it  is  that  leads  to  improvidence  and 
recklessness. 

The  most  super2cial  observer  of  the  condition  of  the 
people  in  France  and  Belgium,  is  struck  with  the 
general  aspect  of  comfort  and  prosperity.  Switzerland 
is  a  still  more  remarkable  instance  of  the  national 
happiness,  arising  from  the  subdivision  of  property.  It 
takes  the  first  rank  among  the  European  nations  in  this 
respect,  and  also  in  its  freedom  from  crime,  and  in  gene- 
ral moral  habits.  The  possession  of  property,  creating 
forethought  and  an  obedience  to  law,  has  sufllcient 
influence  to  produce  temperance,  honesty,  and  tran- 
quillity, in  the  absence  of  religious  principles.  In 
France,  the  same  results  will  be  effected  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  law  of  primogeniture.  Already  the  labour- 
ing classes  are  fkr  superior  to  our  own,  in  their  com- 
mand over  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life. 
Some    comparison  may  be   instituted  by  taking  the 


military  in  each  country  ai  a  standard.  In  England 
we  maintain  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men  by  a 
system  of  voluflteering.  The  men  are  enlisted  for  life, 
and  a  large  proportion  are  always  stationed  in  the 
colonies.  Their  prospects  of  rising  to  the  rank  of  com- 
missioned ofllcers  are  so  faint  as  not  to  enter  at  all  Into 
their  caleuhitions.  They  fight,  in  the  eloquent  language 
of  Napier,  ''beneath  the  cold  shade  of  Aristocracy.'' 
The  bounty,  in  time  of  peace,  is  merely  nominal,  inas- 
much as  it  is  expended  in  the  purchase  of  articles  of 
clothing.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  required 
number  of  recruits  of  the  requisite  age  and  height.  The 
inference  obviously  is,  that  the  condition  of  our  soldiers 
is  either  better,  or,  at  least,  on  a  par  vnth  that  of  the 
labouring  population.  The  French  army  is  recruited 
by  means  of  the  conscription,  and  the  period  of  serrice 
is  limited  to  seven  years.  With  the  exception  of  Algeria, 
the  French  colonies  require  no  considerable  force ;  and 
two-thirds  of  the  army  is  always  on  home  service.  One- 
third  of  the  commissioned  officers  rise  from  the  ranks ; 
so  that  this  contingency  may  reasonably  present  itself 
to  the  anticipations  of  the  private  soldier.  These  ad- 
vantages, however,  are  not  sufficient  to  induce  the 
peasantry  to  enlist  without  a  bounty  or  premium  of  £70 
or  £80.  Those  drawn  for  service  by  the  conscription 
oannot  provide  a  substitute  at  a  lower  price.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  condition  of  the  French  labouring  popula- 
tion must  be  much  superior  to  that  of  the  soldier  ;  and 
if  it  be  granted  that  the  situation  of  the  soldier  in  the 
two  countries  is  equally  good,  it  follows  that  the  lower 
classes  in  France  are  in  a  far  more  desirable  condition  ' 
than  the  corresponding  classes  in  England. 

The  moral  as  well  as  the  physical  state  of  nations 
depends  much,  if  not  entirely,  upon  their  social  circum- 
stances. You  will  vainly  preach  the  doctrine  of  peace 
and  good-vrill  to  men,  exasperated  by  the  bitterness  of 
hunger.  It  is  adding  insult  to  injury  to  tell  such  men 
that  patience  is  a  Christian  virtue,  and  that  constant 
poverty  is  their  necessary  lot.  They  feel,  though  they 
may  not  reason  accurately,  that  there  must  be  something 
rotten  in  a  state  of  society  in  which  their  labour,  which 
is  their  only  wealth,  oannot  obtain  for  them  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  This  conviction  of  wrong  excites  their 
passions,  and  leads  to  violence  against  persons  and  pro- 
perties. They  see  that  every  man,  who  is  in  a  higher 
position  than  themselves,  raises  his  hand  to  crush  them; 
and,  consequently,  their  hands  are  against  every  man. 
It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  witness  unmoved  the  con- 
tempt for  poverty  in  this  country,  and  the  reverence  for 
wealth.  The  new  Poor-Law  regarding  pauperism  as 
criminal,  and  |the  Game  Laws  protecting  the  amusements 
of  the  rich  man,  present  a  gloomy  and  dangerous  con- 
trast. Statistical  returns  prove  that  crime  and  poverty 
are  inseparable  companions. 

We  are  gravely  told,  that  one  source  of  our  distress 
arises  from  over-population.  No  doubt  the  people  are 
too  numerous  under  the  present  feudal  system:  but  how 
would  the  case  stand,  if,  by  the  abolition  of  the  law  of 
primogeniture,  the  land  of  the  country  was  gradually 
subdivided  into  small  properties !  Have  we  not  a  right 
to  conclude  that  here,  as  in  France,  the  soil,  by  more 
carefhl  husbandry,  and  more  general  culture,  would 
produce  sufficient  to  maintain  a  population  far  more 
numerous  than  ours  is  at  present  1  If  France  now  sup- 
ports in  comfoit  and  plenty,  a  population  exceeding  by 
one-thitd  ^^®  number  of  her  people  in  1789,  by  means 
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of  the  eqoal  dWision  of  the  land,  why  should  not  our 
country  be  rendered  caftable  of  nuuntaimnga  similar  ratio 
of  numerical  increase !  Until  we  ha?e  imitated  the 
French  in  this  respect,  it  is  somewhat  premature  to  talk 
of  emigration  on  a  large  scale,  of  sending  our  people  by 
thousands  to  Canada  or  New  Zealand.  Let  them  go 
when  there  is  a  real  necessity,  not  a  &ctitious  one,  as 
at  the  present  time.  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof. 

We  hear  much  of  the  rapid  increase  of  our  numbers, 
and  we  hare  fisMts  and  figures  to  verify  the  assertion. 
Every  year  we  add  to  our  numerical  strength  three 
hundred  thousand  persons.  This  increase  is  alarm- 
ing to  those  who  wish  things  to  remain  as  they  are 
and  were  in  the  feudal  ages.  But  let  us  look  at 
this  bugbear,  and  examine  its  real  character.  The  in- 
erease  of  population,  like  every  other  operation  in 
nature  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  subject  to 
certain  laws,  which  may  vary  in  detail,  but  not  in  gene- 
ral application.  A  nation  of  paupers  multiplies  more 
n^dly  than  one  among  whom  competence  is  generally 
diffbwd,  but  whose  prolific  tendencies  are  held  in  check 
by  prudential  oonsideTations.  Switzerland  affords  an 
instance  of  the  former,  and  Ireland  of  the  latter  case. 
In  Switierland  competence  is  general,  but  marriage  is 
uroaUy  postponed  until  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  a  suffi- 
cient maintenance  for  the  offspring  as  yet  unborn.  The 
eenie  of  responsibility  and  foresight  develop  themselves 
among  a  people  bred  among  the  comforts,  if  not  the 
Inxuries  of  life.  With  the  pauper  it  is  otherwise.  Ac- 
quainted with  misery  and  privation  from  early  infancy, 
he  despairsof  improving  his  position,  and  marries  because 
that  position  can  hardly  become  worse.  He  obeys  the 
instincts  of  our  common  nature,  as  he  has  no  strong 
motifes  to  induce  him  to  postpone  their  gratification. 
But  in  every  depth  there  is  a  lower  depth ;  and  the  poor, 
by  perpetrating  matrimony^  only  produce  other  beings, 
the  companions  of  their  misery. 

In  France,  the  proportion  of  births  to  population  is 
steadily  decreasing,  as  the  economical  restraints  imposed 
by  superior  habits  of  living  come  more  Ailly  into  opera- 
tion. Filly  years  ago  it  was  1  to  28;  but  now  it  is 
1  to  83 — a  difference  which  may  be  clearly  traced 
to  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  primogeniture.  In  £ng- 
laad,  the  greatest  proportional  increase  takes  place 
in  the  lowest  classes;  in  those  which,  by  their  social 
circumstances,  are  rendered  the  most  hopeless  of  im- 
provement, and,  consequently,  the  most  improvident. 
The  experience  of  every  man  will  tell  him,  that,  in  the 
higher  and  middle  classes,  persons  rarely  marry  without 
some  rational  prospect  of  rearing  a  fomily  in  comfort 
and  respectability.  By  diffhsing  property,  that  great 
agent  of  civilisation,  among  the  lower  orders,  we  shall, 
if  there  be  any  truth  in  analogy,  check  our  present 
rapid  ratio  of  increase. 

A  dead  level  of  wealth  is  not  to  be  desired,  any  more 
than  a  common  standard  of  intellect  and  physical 
strength.  But  there  is  more  reason  to  fear  the  too 
great  concentration  than  the  too  great  diffusion  of 
riches.  The  masses  of  mankind  have  always  toiled,  and 
will  always  continue  to  toil,  for  their  daily  bread;  and 


those  who  denounce  the  law  of  primogeniture,  only  nek 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  by 
directing  capital  into  its  natural  instead  of  those  arti- 
ficial channels  through  which  our  old  feudal  system  ka 
hitherto  conducted  it.  They  merely  desire  to  OTereome 
the  unnatural  prejudice  now  existing  in  favour  of  the  fiist- 
bom  to  the  injury  of  the  younger  children.  Fropeitj 
has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights;  and  there  b  do  daty 
more  incumbent  on  a  parent  than  the  fitting  establish- 
ment of  his  children  in  life.  This  duty  is  of  a  moral 
as  well  as  a  pecuniary  nature.  Children  should  be 
regarded  as  the  creditors  of  their  parents,  and,  as  sach, 
they  should  claim  the  liquidation  of  the  debt  which  the 
parents  have  voluntarily  incurred,  and  which  is  doe 
in  justice  and  morality,  although  as  yei  unsupported  by 
the  power  of  the  law. 

We  have  endeavoured  briefly  to  point  out  the  glarifig 
iignstice  and  the  diminution  of  the  national  hippiBejs 
which  is  effected  by  the  operation  of  the  present  lav 
relating  to  succession.  We  have  compared  its  sodal 
effects  among  the  people  of  Qreat  Britain,  and  among 
those  of  the  Continental  States  where  a  different  lystem 
obtains.  But  its  political  tendencies  are  not  leas 
injurious,  inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  throw  power  into 
the  hands  of  a  few,  and  is  essentially  aristocratic. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  the  authority  of  a  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  asserting  that  the  result  of  a  oonnty 
election  is  to  be  ascertained  by  learning  the  opinions  of 
the  great  landowners,  by  whose  influence  the  electon 
are  guided,  or,  in  other  words,  coerced.  A  system  of 
representative  government,  so  far  as  it  is  thus  influenced, 
is  a  ''mockery, a  delusion,  and  a  snaxe."  Better, &r 
better  would  it  be  to  abolish  the  semblance  of  free 
election  than  to  continue  a  fraud  like  this  !  As  Ion;  as 
the  feudal  law  fosters  the  concentration  of  wealth,  and 
checks  the  diffusion  of  competence,  so  long  will  the 
aristocracy  of  the  land  control  the  votes  of  their  tenantry 
by  means  of  intimidation^  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
Independence  of  position  is  the  first  step  to  indepen- 
dence of  thought.  On  every  ground,  whether  moral  or 
physical,  this  law  is  to  be  execrated.  It  may  have  been 
suited  to  the  feudal  ages,  but  it  is  wholly  unfitted  for 
the  unprecedented  times  in  which  we  live.  Compared 
with  its  blighting  influence,  all  other  evils  in  our  social 
system  appear  insignificant.  It  lies  at  the  root  of,  and 
corrupts,  the  entire  fabric  of  society.  Reforms  that  do 
not  reach  and  remove  this  cancer  in  the  body  poUtir, 
can  never  place  the  national  happiness  on  a  true  and 
secure  basis.  Let  us,  then,  strive  to  abolish  now  and 
for  ever  this  odious  law,  which  regards  the  masses  of 
men  as  machines,  and  the  favoured  few  as  their  imtual 
lords  and  masters.  Let  it  no  longer  be  said  that  British 
freemen  prefer  the  pomp  and  pride  of  a  haughty  aristo- 
cracy to  the  humble  happiness  and  higher  moral  dignity 
of  a  noble  peasantry,  independent  of  the  smiles  and 
fh>wns  of  courtly  sycophants.  Lei  us  glory  in  onr 
country,  not  because  some  of  us  have  acquired  enormoiu 
fortunes  and  vast  estates,  but  because  we  have  a  people 
proud  of  their  industry,  their  intelligenoei  and  their 
Uberty. 
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Oiemittry  and  Pkytica  in  relation  to  Physiology  and 
PaAology.  By  Baron  JoBtofl  Liebig,  M.B.  F.R.S. 
London :  Bailliere. 

In  this  essay  or  inTestigation  and  exposition  of  prin- 
ciples, mnch  thoagbt  is  put  into  small  space : — scientific 
inquiry,  facts  and  deductions,  proceed  link  by  link  in  a 
compact  and  clear  unbroken  cbain.  We  could  not  find 
a  better  specimen  tban  tbe  paragraphs  showing  the  im- 
portance of  chemical  science  to  the  advance  of  physio- 
logy. Sohleiden  had  said,  that  all  the  advances  made  in 
physiology,  from  the  age  of  Aristotle  downwards,  had 
been  facilitated  by  the  progress  made  in  the  study  of 
anatomy.  But,  says  Liebig,  the  champion  of  chemistry, — 

We  must  not,  howeyer,  forget  that  anatomy  alone, 
from  the  days  of  Aristotle  to  Leuwenhoek*s  time,  has 
thrown  but  a  partial  light  upon  the  laws  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  life.  As  the  knowledge  of  the  apparatus  of  dis- 
tillation does  not  instruct  us  aJone  concerning  its  uses  ; 
80  in  many  processes,  as  in  distillation,  he  who  under- 
stands the  nature  of  fire,  the  laws  of  the  diffusion  of 
heat,  and  of  eraporation,  the  construction  of  the  still, 
and  the  products  of  distillation,  knows  infinitely  more 
of  the  process  of  distillation,  than  the  smith  himself 
who  made  the  apparatus.  Each  new  discovery  in 
anatomy  has  added  acuteness,  exactitude,  and  extent 
to  its  descriptions ;  unwearied  investigation  has  almost 
penetrated  to  the  inmost  cell,  from  whence  a  new  road 
of  inquiry  must  be  opened. 

ANATOMY  NOT  ALONE  SUFFICIENT. 

If,  howeyer,  as  many  think,  the  further  advance  of 
physiology  is  alone  dependant  upon  the  perfecting  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  anatomical  structure  of  organisms, 
chemistry  can  then  in  no  way  assist  physiology;  since 
its  department  is  not  to  consider  the  form,  but  to  esta- 
blish the  condition  and  relations  of  forms  to  their 
elements,  and  their  methods  of  arrangement. 

By  a  knowledge  of  the  anatomical  structure  and 
relations  of  the  body,  anatomy  alone  is  aided;  and  even 
by  the  most  accurate  investigation  into  the  phenomena 
of  motion  in  bodies,  we  shall  never  learn  any  thing  con- 
cerning the  reasons  and  laws  which  govern  them.  An 
acquaintance  vrith  the  mode  and  direction  of  motion 
can  alone  contribute  to  our  knowledge. 

WHAT  MUST  BE  SUPERADDED. 

If  anatomical  knowledge  is  to  serve  for  the  solution 
of  a  physiological  question,  something  else  must  neces- 
sarily be  added;  and  the  first  thing,  surely,  is  to  inves- 
tigate the  matter  from  which  this  form  was  made,  the 
forces  and  properties  co-operating  with  those  of  life, 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  matter  and  of  the 
changes  which  are  experienced,  before  those  relations 
can  be  learnt,  in  which  all  constituents  of  the  organism, 
the  finid  as  well  as  the  solid,  stand  to  each  other. 
Many  physiologists  deem  that  the  important  questions 
which  chemistry  has  solved  upon  this  subject,  only 
enrich  herself,  although  all  these  results  take  as  low 
and  subordinate  a  place  in  chemistry  as  those  that 
have  been  acquired  by  the  analysis  of  minerals  and 
mineral  waters. 

CHEMISTRT  ALONB  IS  NOT  SUPPICIKNT. 

Another  fundamental  error  entertained  by  others  is, 
that  one  may  attain  to  an  explanation  of  vital  pheno- 
mena by  chemical  and  physical  forces  alone,  or  in  com- 
bination with  anatomy;  it  is,  indeed,  scarcely 'to  be 
supposed  that  the  chemist  should  be  able,  merely  by 
the  knowledge  of  chemical  forces,  to  explain  the  exist- 
ence, in  the  Uving  body,  of  new  laws  and  new  causes, 
or  that  the  physiologist,  setting  aside  the  action  of 
chemical,  or  purely  physical  forces,  should  endeavour  to 
account  for  every  process  by  the  aid  of  the  laws  of  in- 
organic nature. 


The  latter  view  is  the  ultimate  consequence  of  a  re- 
action from  the  previously  entertained  views.  In  a 
period  of  philosophical  physiology  not  very  remote  from 
the  present  day,  every  thing  was  explained  by  vital 
force.  This  theory  was  next  wholly  rejected,  and  the 
possibility  assumed  of  our  being  able  to  trace  all  vital 
processes  back  to  physical  and  chemical  causes.  **  In 
the  Uving  body,"  thus  wrote  physiologists  forty  years 
since,  ^  there  are  different  laws  at  work  from  those 
which  govern  inorganic  nature.  All  the  processes  of 
the  living  organism  are  of  a  peculiar  character." 

In  the  present  day  many  physiologists,  on  the  con- 
trary, regard  these  various  processes  as  similar  in  cha- 
racter. The  evil  of  both  these  theories  is,  that  neither 
then,  or  now,  has  any  attempt  been  made  to  establish, 
or  even  to  investigate  the  deviations  occurring  in  the 
effects  of  vital  ibrce,  and  in  the  action  of  inorganie 
force,  or  to  determine  their  similarity  and  differences. 

The  deductions  drawn  were  not  based  upon  a  know- 
ledge of  the  difference,  or  similarity,  of  their  mutual 
relations,  but  upon  ignorance  of  these  characteristics. 

We  cannot  show  how  this  is  established,  but  shall 
open  up  something  as  interesting,  leaving  onr  scien- 
tific readers  to  follow  it  oat  for  themselves. 

POWER  OP  INFECTION— IN  WHAT  IT  00N9I9I8. 

The  requirement  for  the  capacity  of  infecting  a 
second  individual,  is  the  presence  in  the  body  of  the 
latter  of  a  substance  which  can  oppose  no  resistance 
either  in  itself,  or  through  the  vital  energy  in  the 
organism,  to  the  causes  affecting  a  change  of  form  and 
property.  If  this  substance  were  a  necessary  con- 
stituent of  the  body,  disease  must  be  transferable  to  all 
individuals ;  if  only  an  accidental  constituent,  those 
persons  alone  would  be  infected  in  whom  this  substance 
wae  present  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  of  the  charac- 
teristic nature.  The  termination  of  disease  is  only  a 
destruction  and  removal  of  this  matter ;  it  is  a  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  condition  of  equilibrium  of  those 
causes  in  the  organism  which  regulate  its  normal 
functions,  and  which  had  been  temporarily  suspended. 

A  CHALLBNOB  TO  INVESTIGATION. 

Practical  medicine  will  soon  decide  whether  this 
view  be  correct  or  not;  and  it  vrill  then  be  shown 
whether  there  is  any  actual  connexion  between  the 
relation  of  arsenious  acid  to  animal  membranes  out  of 
the  body,  and  their  action  in  certain  fevers;  and  between 
the  relation  of  mercurial  compounds  to  animal  sub- 
stances, and  their  action  in  contagious  diseases. 

If  this  so-called  chemical  view  do  not  serve  as  a 
guide  and  director  to  the  physician,  aOer  a  careful 
study  of  the  processes  of  putrefaction  of  simple  and 
compound  bodies,  and  of  the  materials  or  causes  by 
which  these  processes  are  altered,  hindered,  or  accele- 
rated; and  if  a  comparison  of  this  with  other  analogous 
processes  in  the  human  organism,  be  net  the  means  of 
enlarging  his  views  upon  disease,  and  raising  to  a  more 
scientific  basis  his  knowledge  of  the  remedial  agents  to  be 
employed;  then,  indeed,  it  were  of  no  avail  to  endeavour 
to  support  this  theory.  Its  simplicity  has  stood  much  in 
the  way  of  its  being  generally  received;  for  at  the  very 
time  that  every  physician  or  physiologist  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  ascribe  the  most  striking  changes  in  vital  pro- 
cesses to  bad  nutriment,  want  of  fresh  air,  or  the  con- 
tinuous use  of  salted  food,  &c.— whilst  no  one  feels  any 
scruple  in  assigning  a  scarcely  appreciable  diffbrenoe  of 
temperature  as  the  cause  of  inflammation,  fever,  and 
death— one  of  the  most  important  causes  of  a  change  of 
form  and  properties  is  disregarded,  as  ezerdfing  no  in- 
fluence upon  tbe  organic  vital  process. 

Here  is  a  theory  strengthened  by  a  firmly  linked 
chain  of  nnmerons  and  most  evident  facts,  to  which  a 
critical  inTestigation  is  denied,  although  there  is  nothing 
*^t  ttaa  \>«  •A^w^wi  Mpumrt  it  we  ite  oompiebensi- 
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bility.  Bat  it  is  precisely  on  this  latter  character  that 
the  difference  rests,  which  is  observed  in  the  result  of 
yarioas  methods  of  physical  inrestigation.  Although 
every  pathologist  and  physiologist  is  fully  convinced 
that  no  organic  process  can  be  explained  without  the 
coH>peration  of  chemical  and  physical  forces,  every 
theory  which  has  hitherto  been  based  upon  snoh  causes 
has  been  invariably  doubted  and  rejected. 

If  we  compare  the  so-called  chemieal  theory  vrith  the 
principles  of  the  parasite  theory,  we  cannot  comprehend 
how  intellectual  men,  and  the  most  practised  observers, 
can  defend  and  lend  their  sanction  to  views  which  the 
experience  of  each  succeeding  day  must  refiite. 

The  parasite  theory  is  examined  and  overthrown 
before  it  is  said  : — 

FAUB  VIEWS  OP  THE  CAUSES  OF  PUTBEFACIION  ARE  THE 
FOUNDATION  OP  THE  PARASITE  THBOHT. 

A  view  of  the  cause  of  fermentation  and  putrefaction, 
which  is  thoroughly  false  in  its  principles,  has  hitherto 
served  as  the  main  support  of  the  parasite  theory.  Its 
adherents  regard  putrefaction  as  a  decomposition  of 
organio  beings,  by  inftisoria  and  Aingi,  and  every  putre- 
fying body  as  a  sort  of  rampart  of  inAisoriay  or  a  planta- 
tion of  fhngi;  and  thus,  according  to  this  view,  wherever 
organic  bodies  pass  into  putrefketion  to  any  extent,  the 
whole  atmosphere  must  be  filled  with  the  germs  of  the 
contagion,  and  become  the  cause  of  disease. 

FUNGI  AND  INFUSORIA  DO  NOT  OCCASION  PUTRBFACnON. 

It  has  not  escaped  the  advocates  of  the  parasite 
theory,  that  a  close  connexion  exists  between  putrefac- 
tion, contagion,  and  miasma;  although  they  avoid  enter- 
ing upon  an  explanation  of  the  mode  of  comprehending 
the  connexion  of  these  phenomena,  and  their  mutuM 
dependence  upon  each  other.  This  connexion  would  be 
established,  if  it  were  proved  that  infbsoria  or  ftmgi  in- 
duced putrefaction  or  fermentation;  that  by  them  and 
their  process  of  digestion  and  respiration,  sugar  is  re- 
solved into  equal  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and 
vapour  of  alcohol;  and  that  the  following  conversions 
are  brought  about,  viz.,  urea  into  carbonate  of  ammonia; 
salicin  into  sugar  and  saligenin;  sulphate  of  protoxide 
of  iron  into  sulphuret  of  iron;  sulphate  of  lime  into  sul- 
phuret  of  calcium;  sulphate  of  soda  into  sulphuret  of 
sodium;  blue  indigo  into  white  indigo;  starch  into 
sugar;  sugar  into  lactic  acid;  amygdiUin  into  prussic 
acid,  bitter  oil  of  almonds,  and  sugar. 

The  following  remarks  will  show  how  thoroughly  un- 
tenable are  these  views. 

OPPOSITION  BETWEEN  PUTRBFACnON  AND  THE  PROCESS 
OF  LIFE. 

The  constituents  of  vegetable  and  animal  structures 
have  arisen  under  the  dominion  of  an  active  cause  of 
change  in  the  form  and  properties  of  organisms;  and 
this  is  vital  force,  which  decides  the  direction  of  attrac- 
tion, and  opposes  the  force  of  cohesion,  heat,  and  elec- 
tricity, destroying  the  influence  of  every  cause  that 
hinders  the  association  of  atoms  in  combinations  of  a 
higher  order  without  the  organism.  In  compositions  of 
such  various  nature  as  the  organic  atoms,  these  other 
forces  occasion  a  change  of  form  and  condition,  when 
the  vital  force  after  death  no  longer  opposes  their 
action.  The  same  leaf,  or  the  same  grape,  which  pos- 
sessed the  capacity  of  giving  off  pure  oxygen  to  the  at- 
mosphere, submits  to  the  chemical  action  of  the  oxygen 
fh>m  the  moment  of  its  separation  from  the  organism, 
and  its  being  brought  in  contact  with  the  air. 

No  organism — ^no  portion  of  an  animal  or  plant,  is 
capable,  after  the  extinction  of  vital  energy,  of  resisting 
the  chemical  action  which  air  and  humicUty  exercise 
upon  it,  and  its  elements  hXL  back  under  the  unlimited 
dominion  of  chemical  force.  Fermentation  and  putre- 
faction are  the  stages  of  its  retrograde  development, 
presenting  less  perfect  combinations,  until  at  length  the 
organic  atoms,  in  consequence  of  continuously  acting  in- 
organic forces,  return  to  their  simple  original  forms,  in 
which  they  may  serve  for  the  development  and  nutri- 
ment of  new  generations. 


This  inquiry  should  be  most  useful  to  English  writers 
on  scientific  subjects,  were  it  only  as  an  example  of 
precision,  clearness,  and  conciseness. 

LUbig^i  QueUion  to  Mulder  letted  by  Morality  and 
Science.  By  Dr.  O.  T.  Mulder,  Professor  of  Qk- 
Biistry  in  the  University  of  Utrecht.  Translated  by 
Dr.  P.  F.  H.  Fromberg.  London  and  Edinboigh : 
Blackwood  &  Sons. 

<<  Doctors,"  it  is  proverbial,  <"  differ*' ;  and  when 
they  do  differ,  they  come  next,  though  still  at  an  im- 
mense distance,  to  ecclesiastics  in  the  acrimony  tad 
virulence  of  their  quarrels,  and  in  dowarii^t  indeeeBt 
scurrility.  We  are  not  certain  that  the  oontrovenj  be- 
tween Liebig  and  Mulder  on  a  question  of  pure  soeaee,— 
which  should  therefore  be  discussed  in  a  candid,  if  free 
spirit, — has  been  conducted  with  more  calmness  and  dig- 
nity than  the  usual  squabbles  of  smaUer  tatant.  Into 
the  merits  of  the  question,  as  one  of  scientific  diseoverj, 
we  do  not  pretend  to  enter.  Indeed,  the  whole  nnisber 
of  persons  in  this  country  who  are  entitled  to  do  m 
must  be  very  limited,  and  as  yet  no  British  Chemist  bss 
taken  upon  himself  to  pronounce  a  decided  opinion ;  bat 
Professor  Johnston  of  this  city,  who  had  indaeed  Us 
assistant,  Mr.  Fromberg,  to  translate  a  part  of  Mulder's 
work  on  VegettMe  and  Animal  PkynUoyy,  ooasiden 
himself  bound  to  bring  before  the  public  Muldei's  it- 
fence  of  himself,  from  the  accusations  which  Liebig  bis 
made  regarding  the  accuracy  of  some  of  the  most  int- 
portant  statements  in  Mulders  work.  This  was  but  fair, 
both  to  Mulder  and  himself. 

Wit  and  Humour;  with  an  lUmtratiTe  Euay  and  Cn- 
tical  Commenti,  By  Leigh  Hunt.  London:  Smith, 
Elder,  &  Co. 

This  ought  to  be  classed  among  the  handsome  gift- 
books  of  1847,  though  it  is  one  to  keep  its  place  till 
1947,  and  much  longer.  The  Introductory  Essay  is  a 
piece  of  lively,  delicate,  and  subtle  criticism,  on  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  purely  witty  English  poets 
and  prose  writers,  and  the  richest  and  rarest  of  the 
literary  hnmoinsts  of  every  country.  The  disquisitions 
of  the  author  are  enlivened  and  his  points  made  cot  b^ 
felicitous  and  profuse,  though  brief,  quotation  from  the 
author  he  analyses.  The  various  species  of  wit  are 
nicely  discriminated;  the  efngrammaHe,  the  bmrie$^ 
the  exaggeraiedf  the  extrava^nt,  and,  what  is  mnek 
more  common,  the  Mixed  style  of  Wit  and  Humour,  are 
defined  and  illustrated.  Some  of  the  best  modem  sped- 
mens  are  drawn  fh>m  Sydney  Smith,  who  combined  wit 
and  humour,  or  leavened  his  wit  with  humour,  in  a  reiy 
extraordinary  degree.  Even  Mr.  Hunt  admits  that 
Smith  should  rather  have  been  a  statesman  than  a  clergy- 
man. Yet  a  clergyman  like  Smith  now  and  then  is  not 
so  far  amiss,  whether  as  a  test  or  alteimtive  to  the  bod;. 
For  one  of  the  number  of  clerical  wits — Sterne — Mr.Hont 
has  great,  if  not  excessive  admiration.  A  pan^Tn'e 
on  Steele,  Addison,  Fielding,  and  others,  doses  with  the 
inventor  of  Uncle  Toby.  If  the  design  of  this  wmk  were 
already  completed,  which  we  rejoice  to  think  will  take 
several  more  volumes,  we  should  complain  that  Scotland 
had  been  entirely  overlooked ;  for  Mr.  Hunt,  who  can 
read  Chaucer,  can  also  read  Dunbar  and  Lindsay,  and 
must  well  know  that  our  national  poetry  contains  the 
richest  specimens  of  humour  and  of  all  the  sorts  of  wit 
which  he  has  described  and  illustrated  by  quotation. 
But  for  this,  ^  there  is  a  braw  time  oomiog.*'  ^th  om- 
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admiration  of  Sterne,  Mr.  Hunt  somewhat  depreciates 
Goldsmith^  when  he  speaks  of  him  as  ^  conseions  and 
uneasy."  In  society,  the  awkward  man  of  the  peaoh- 
coloured  coat,  ambitious  of  making  a  figure,  and  jeered 
at  by  those  infinitely  his  inferiors,  may  have  been  '^  un- 
easy and  conscious;"  but  surely  not  so  the  creator  of 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Moses,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Primrose  and  Flamborough  families,  he  whose  genial 
humour  welled  up  freely  and  brightly  from  that  copious 
fountain,  not  the  less  sweet  and  pore  from  its  close 
proximity  to  those  deeper  springs  of  humanity, — 
pathos,  and  tenderness.  However,  if  Mr.  Hunt's  pane- 
gyric turn  people  back  to  their  half-obsolete  Trittram 
Shandy f  there  will  be  no  harm  done  to  any  one,  and  to 
some  much  good.  The  first  author  selected  from  is  Father 
Chaucer,  and  the  commentary  on  him  is  quite  as  delec- 
table as  the  text.  Shakspere,  Ben  Jonson,  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  follow  in  sequence.  And  one  has 
only  to  regret  that  they  are  dismissed  so  summarily,  and 
that  at  this  sitting  no  more  is  to  be  heard  of  Marvel  and 
Swift,  and  many  more  half-forgotten  or  wholly  un- 
known authors,  which  it  is  not  the  least  of  the  merits 
of  this  book  to  reyire. 

Mr.  Hunt  announces  another  of  these  welcome 
volumes  for  next  year;  and  why  not  ''another  and 
another!"  We  can  imagine  no  better  living  gleaner 
in  the  rich  fields  of  English  poetry  and  dramatic  literature. 
He  is  very  complimentary  to  his  contemporaries.  More 
Wit  and  Humour  are  now,  he  alleges,  poured  forth 
copiously  every  day  through  the  newspaper  press,  than 
the  boasted  wits  of  Queen  Anne's  time  could  have  com- 
passed in  a  month.  We  are  not  quite  sure  about  this, 
but  entirely  agree  with  what  follows,  nor  forget  that  for 
much  of  the  good  spirit,  in  the  evidences  of  which  he  re- 
joices, we  are  indebted  to  himself  and  his  early  contempo- 
raries— the  pioneers,  the  champions  of  what  he  now  hails 
with  exultation,  when,  after  alluding  to  modem  Wit  and 
Humour,  he  remarks : — "  And  the  best  of  it  is— nay,  one 
of  the  great  reasons  of  it  is— that  all  this  surprising 
capacity  is  on  the  side  of  the  great  new  good  cause  of 
the  world— that  of  the  rights  of  the  poor ;  for  it  is  only 
from  the  height  of  sympathy  that  we  can  perceive  the 
universal  and  the  just." 

And  Mr.  Hunt  is  preparing  another  unique  volume, 
which  we  may  best  let  him  describe  in  his  own  apt 
words : — 

It  is  a  volume  apart  from  the  series,  and  on  quite  an- 
other plan ;  its  object  being  to  produce  such  a  selection 
from  favourite  authors,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  as  a 
lover  of  books,  young  or  old,  might  like  to  find  lying  in 
the  parlour  of  some  old  country-house,  or  in  the  quietest 
room  of  any  other  house,  and  tending  to  an  impartial,  an 
unlimited,  and  yet  entertaining  and  tranqnilliziDg  review 
of  human  exidteuce.  It  is  a  book,  he  hopes,  such  as  Mrs. 
Radcliffe  would  have  liked  in  her  childhood;  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley  in  his  old  age;  or  Gray  and  Thomson  at  any 
time.  And  all  those  interesting  persons  will  have  their 
part  in  it. 

We  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  whence  to  draw  a  specimen 
of  the  present  volume  while  waiting  the  appearance  of 
that  promised.  The  Introductory  Essay  will  not  bear 
dismemberment;  and  Andrew  Marvel  is  better  known  as 
a  patriot  and  a  beautiful  versifier,  if  not  rather  a  fine 
lyrist,  than  as  a  wit  or  humorist,  though  he  was  richly 
both.    We  take  him  as  such — 

Andrew  Marvel,  a  thoughtful  and  graceful  poet,  a 
masterly  prose-writer  and  controversialist,  a  wit  of  the 
first  water,  and,  above  all,  an  incorruptible  patriot,,  is 
thought  to  have  had  no  mean  hand  in  putting  an  end 


to  the  dynasty  of  the  Stuarts.  His  wit  helped  to  render 
them  ridiculous,  and  his  integrity  added  weight  to  the 
sting.  The  enmity,  indeed,  of  such  a  man  was  in  itself 
a  reproach  to  them ;  for  Marvel,  though  bred  on  the 
Puritan  side,  was  no  Puritan  himself,  nor  a  foe  to  any 
kind  of  reasonable  and  respectable  government.  He 
had  served  Cromwell  with  his  friend  Milton,  as  Latin 
^cretary;  but  would  have  aided  Charles  the  Second  as 
^'riUingly,  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  had  the  king  been 
an  honest  man  instead  of  a  pensioner  of  France.  The 
story  of  his.refhsing  a  earte  blaneke  from  the  king's 
treasurer,  and  then  sending  out  to  borrow  a  guinea, 
would  be  too  well  known  to  need  allusion  to  it  in  a  book 
like  the  present,  if  it  did  not  contain  a  specimen  of  a 
sort  of  practical  wit. 

Marvel  being  pressed  by  the  royal  emissary  to  state 
what  would  satisfy  his  expectations,  and  finding  that 
there  was  no  other  mode  of  persuading  him  that  he  had 
none,  called  in  his  servant  to  testify  to  his  dining  three 
days  in  succession  upon  one  piece  of  mutton. 

Even  the  wise  and  refined  Marvel,  however,  was  not 
tree  ftom  the  coarseness  of  his  age;  and  hence  I  find  the 
same  provoking  difiicnlty  as  in  the  case  of  his  predeces- 
sors, with  regvd  to  extracts  firom  the  poetical  portion 
of  his  satire.  With  the  prose  I  should  not  have  been  at 
a  loss.  But  the  moment  these  wits  of  old  time  began 
rhyming,  they  seem  to  have  thought  themselves  bound 
to  give  the  same  after-dinner  license  to  their  fancy,  as 
when  they  were  called  upon  for  a  song.  To  read  the 
noble  ode  on  CromweU,  in  which  such  a  generous  com- 
pliment is  paid  to  Charles  the  First, — the  devout  and 
beautiful  one  entitled  Bermuda^  and  the  sweet  over- 
fiowing  fiuicies  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Nymph  lament- 
ing the  lou  of  her  Faun, — and  then  to  follow  up  their 
perusal  with  some,  nay,  most  of  the  lampoons  that  were 
so  formidable  to  Charles  and  his  brother,  you  would 
hardly  think  it  possible  for  the  same  man  to  have  written 
both,  if  examples  were  not  too  numerous  to  the  contrary. 
Fortunately  for  the  reputation  of  Marvel's  wit,  with 
those  who  chose  to  become  acquainted  with  it,  he  wrote 
a  great  deal  better  in  prose  than  verse,  and  the  prose 
does  not  take  the  license  of  the  verse.  Hence,  as  Swift 
for  another  reason  observes,  we  can  still  read  with  plea- 
sure his  answer  to  his  now  forgotten  antagonist  Parker. 
Of  his  witty  poems,  I  can  only  give  a  single  one  entire, 
which  is  the  following.  The  reader  knows  the  impudent 
Colonel  Blood,  who,  in  the  disguise  of  a  clergyman,  at- 
tempted to  steal  the  crown,  in  payment  (as  he  said)  of 
dues  withheld  from  him  in  Ireland.  Marvel  had  not 
forgotten  the  days  of  Laud,  and  he  saw  people  still  on 
the  bench  of  bishops  who  were  for  renewing  ^e  old  per- 
secutions. Hence  the  bitterness  of  the  implication  made 
against  prelates.  * 

ON  BLOOD  STBAUNO  THB  CBQWlf. 

When  daring  Blood,  his  rent  to  have  regained. 

Upon  the  British  diadem  diatrauCdf 

He  choee  the  cassock,  eireingle,*  and  gown, 

ThefiUett  maakfor  one  thai  robe  the  crown; 

But  his  hiy-nity  underneath  prevailM, 

And  whilst  ne  saved  the  keeper*8  life,  he  UAVd. 

With  the  prie$C$  veetment  had  he  but  pat  on 

The  prtlaie^s  cruelty ,  the  crown  had  gone. 

Tale$f  deeigned  chie/y  fur  the  Young,  By  Christopher 
Von  Schmid,  Canon  of  Augsburg.  Translated  from 
the  German.  With  numerous  Illnstrations.  In  three 
volumes.    Dublin :  DnlTy. 

Two  Irish  clergymen,  Roman  Catholics  of  oonrse, 
have  resolved  to  translate  Canon  Ton  Schmid's  Tales  at 
their  intervals  of  leisure  "  firom  more  laborious  study ;" 
and  we  doubt  if  they  could  perform  a  more  usefbl  oflice 
by  any  study  in  which  they  may  engage.  We  have  not 
yet  had  leisure  to  peruse  all  the  tales  already  translaied; 
but  we  ^r^  "^  i>uky  safely  judge  of  the  whole  firom 
large  ^,|ip\eB  chosen  at  random,  and  pronounce  these 

%>^^^^^^«  oi  a  C5^mk  •,  generally  »peU  turcingle. 
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Btories,  fiPDH  their  ftaoiiiAting  simplicity,  their  genaine 
piety  and  tenderness  of  spirit,  admirably  adapted  to  the 
pnipose  of  the  writer  and  the  translators.  That  writer 
is  a  Canon  of  the  Romish  Church,  but  here  none  of  the 
obnoxions  or  disputed  doctrines  of  the  Romish  creed 
aas  obtruded.  The  leading  lesson  inculcated  by  each 
story  is  derout  and  child-like  trust  in  God  the  UniTersal 
Father,  meek  submission  to  his  will,  unshaken  &ith  in 
his  promises  and  in  the  workings  of  his  gracious  Pro- 
Tidenoe,  and  love  for  the  merclAil  Redeemer.  Some  of 
the  poetical  embellishments  of  the  incidents  and  details 
may  be  borrowed  from  the  usages  of  Catholic  Germany; 
but  they  are  not  of  a  kind  in,  for  example,  the  beautifol 
tales  of  *<  The  Easter  Eggs,'*  ^  The  Christmas  Etc,"  and 
"  The  Flower-Basket,"  or  **  The  Wooden  Cross,"  that  the 
most  rigid  Protestant  could  object  to,  either  as  fond  or 
superstitious.  In  another  riew,  engaging  tales  proceed- 
ing from  a  suspicious  source,  may  certainly  appear  more 
dangerous,  in  the  eyes  of  bigoted  Protestants,  than  the 
extraragaat  legends  and  miracles  found  in  the  Folk's- 
books  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  A  translation  of  <<  The 
Flower-Basket**  was,  it  appears,  published  in  some 
cheap  periodical  in  Edinburgh,  which  the  translator 
altered  to  suit— shall  we  say  it  t— Protestant  prejudice. 
Reference  to  confession  and  the  mass  was  left  out;  yet 
we  do  not  fear  to  net  the  rindication  of  our  high 
opinion  of  these  stories  upon  the  most  objectionable 
passages  of  this  tery  tale.  It  is  that  of  a  yirtuous  and 
pious  father  and  daughter,  who  aro  brought  to  poverty, 
and  OTcrwhelmed  with  distross,  in  consequence  of  uqjust 
snspioion  having  fiJlen  up<m  the  honesty  of  Mary,  an 
only  and  beloTod  child.  But  we  must  look  back  for  a 
moment  to  their  condition  as  the  reader  ilrst  sees  them. 

After  seyeral  years  of  happy  union,  Jacob's  wife,  who 
was  in  CTery  respect  an  excellent  woman,  was  taken 
from  him  by  death.  His  grief  was  indescribable.  His 
▼ears  began  risibly  to  tell  upon  his  appearance,  and  his 
hair  became  gray.  His  only  romaining  pleasure  in  the 
world  was  his  daughter,  the  sole  surriror  of  his  children, 
who  was  but  five  years  of  age  at  her  mother's  death. 
lake  her  mother,  she  was  called  Mary,  and  she  was  in 
every  respect  her  exact  image.  Even  when  a  child  she 
was  uncommonly  pretty;  as  her  years  increased,  her 
piety,  innocence,  modesty,  and  unndFected  good  nature, 
gave  a  peculiar  f^w%  to  her  beauty ;  and  there  beamed 
from  her  countenance  something  so  indescribably  good, 
that  you  would  fancy  it  was  one  of  the  good  angels  that 
was  looking  at  you.  Before  she  had  completed  her  fifteenth 
year,  she  was  a  perfect  house-keeper; — not  a  speck  of 
dust  was  to  be  seen  in  the  pleasant  little  parlour;  all 
the  utensils  in  the  kitchen  shone  as  if  they  wero  new ; 
the  whole  house  was  a  pattern  of  order  and  neatness. 
Besides  this,  she  was  indefatigable  in  assisting  her  father 
in  his  labours  in  the  garden;  and  the  hours  which  she 
spent  in  these  occupations  wero  amongst  the  happiest 
of  her  life;  for  her  father  knew  how  to  make  labour 
a  pleasure,  by  his  cheerftil  and  instructive  conversation. 

Growing  up  amongst  plants  and  flowers,  and  knowing 
no  world  but  their  little  garden,  she  had  taken,  from  her 
very  childhood,  an  extraordinary  pleasure  in  the  care  of 
flowers.  Her  father  used  to  send  every  year  for  seeds, 
bulbs,  and  slips  of  such  flowers  as  she  was  previously 
unacquainted  with,and  permitted  her  to  plant  tiiem  along 
the  borders  of  the  beds ;— thus  constantly  supplying  her 
with  an  agreeable  occupation  for  her  leisure  hours.  For 
she  tended  tiie  delicate  plants  most  carefully,  and  would 
anxiously  vratch  every  strange  bud  as  it  appeared,  trying 
to  guess  what  kind  of  flower  it  contained.  She  could 
scarcely  wait  until  it  expanded,  and  felt  indescribable 
pleasure  when  the  long-expected  flower  presented  itself 
in  its  fell  bloom. 

**  This  is  a  pure  and  innocent  pleasure,'*  her  father 
Woai4  wyy  with  a  smile,   ^  Many  a  one  expends  more 


florins  for  gold  and  silk  attire,  than  I  do  bilf-pssee  for 
flower  seeds;  and  yet  does  not  procure  for  his  dsai^ter 
half  so  much  innocent  enjoyment  thereby."  Iideed, 
every  month,  nay,  every  week,  brou^t  new  plsusRs  to 
Mary.  She  would  often  rapturously  exclaim,  thst  'Pui- 
dise  could  scares  be  more  beautiful  than  their  garden;'* 
and,  in  truth,  few  could  paas  by  without  stoppbg  to 
admire  the  beautifel  flowers.  The  children  ef  the  yiUige 
peeped  daily  through  the  raUing,  and  Mary  simp 
handed  out  a  few  flowers  to  them. 

Her  wise  father,  however,  knew  how  to  ton  to  a 
higher  object  the  ei]Joyment  which  the  flowen  afforded 

his  daughter In  the  fine  epiiiig  and 

summer  mornings,  therefore  he  would  bring  llary  with 
him  into  the  arbour,  where  amid  the  pleassat  song  of 
the  birds,  thev  could  survey  the  bloraiing  dew-ipugled 
garden,  and  the  rich  and  fertile  landscape,  bathed  in  the 
golden  rays  of  the  morning  sun.  Here  he  wonld  tell 
her  of  God,  who  causes  the  sun  to  shine  so  gemall;, 
sends  the  dew  and  rain,  feeds  the  birds  of  the  air,aad 
clothes  the  flowers  of  the  fleld  in  their  gorgeou  sppareL 
Here  he  would  teach  her  to  know  the  Almighty  ai  tbe 
loving  Father  of  men,  who  reveals  himself  to  iu  is  liu 
beloved  Son,  in  an  Inflnitely  more  loving  and  gradoas 
manner  than  in  the  whole  creation.  Here  be  taogbt 
her  to  pray,  by  praying  with  her  himself  with  all  tlie 
fervour  of  his  heart.  These  morning  lessons  eoBtribotid 
greatly  to  implant  the  most  child-like  piety  ia  ber  ten- 
der heart. 

This  is  exceedingly  pretty, aad  nol,w«  hope,istlie 
least  P^^istical.  But  times  ehanged  with  Msiy  and  her 
pions  fe^er.  They  wero  poor  and  exiled,  and  Jacob 
was  sick  unto  death;  but  still  sustained  by  strosg  aad 
lively  futh.    And  now  he  was  dying,  and  Maiy 

watched  whole  nights  together  by  his  bed;  and  erea 
when  others  offered  to  take  her  place,  lest  she  shonld  fall 
ill  herself,  and  succeeded  ia  persuading  her  to  lie  down 
for  a  little  on  the  bench,  she  was  seldom  able  to  ekee  ber 
eyes.  If  her  father  only  coughed,  she  was  alarmed;  if 
he  but  moved,  she  crept  upon  tiptoe  to  see  what  was  tlie 
matter.  She  prepared  the  most  delicate  food  for  him,  and 
served  him  with  most  loving  tenderness.  She  smoothed 
his  pillow,  read  for  him,  and  prayed  without  intemi««« 
by  his  side.  Times  without  number  she  stood  bj  kii 
bedside,  when  he  was  slumbering,  wringing  her  haiid» 
and  lifting  up  her  streaming  eyes  to  heaven.  ^  0  mj 
Godl"  would  she  sob,  "give  him  to  me  this  onee|ifit 
be  but  for  a  few  short  yeare." 

She  had  saved  a  little  money  by  the  labour  of  her 
hands,  having  often  remained  up  haJf  the  night  knittinf. 
or  employed  at  her  needle; — and  she  now  spent  her  Iv^t 
farthing  in  procuring  him  every  thing  that  could  afford 
him  any  little  nourishment. 

The  pious  old  man,  who,  though  he  recovered  a  littlo. 
yet  felt  too  well  that  this  would  be  his  last  illness,  wi« 
very  calm  and  composed.  He  spoke  with  the  greatest 
cheerfulness  of  his  death.  Maiy  bunt  into  tears  and 
said,  **  O,  do  not  speak  of  it,  dearest  fether;  I  dare  net 
even  think  of  it.  What  would  then  become  of  me ! 
Ah,  your  poor  Mary  would  then  have  no  one  left  01 
earth !" 

«  Weep  not,  dear  child,**  replied  her  fether,  aftctice- 
ately  reaching  her  his  hand  flrom  the  bed.  **  Yos  hare 
a  kind  Father  in  heaven.  He  will  still  remain  to  70Q, 
though  your  earthly  father  should  be  taken  away.  Bat 
your  support  and  your  success  in  this  werid  are  mj 
smallest  care.  The  birds  flnd  their  food,  and  why  abooU 
not  you  !  God  gives  it  to  the  sparrow  on  the  honse-top 
—  how  should  He  not  give  it  to  you  also !  Ah,  it  is  a 
very  different  anxiety  that  troubles  me.  Remember,  my 
only  care  is  lest  you  should  not  always  continue  u 
pious,  virtuous,  and  innocent  as,  thanks  to  God,  yon  now 
are. 

"  Alas,  my  dear  daughter,  you  do  not  yet  know  how 
wicked  and  corrupt  is  the  worid,  and  iriiat  wicked 

people  there  are  in  it My  eye« 

will  soon  be  closed  for  ever,  and  I  shall  no  longer  b« 
able  io  watch.    0ut  leflect  that  your  HeAToUy  f^^ 
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flees  yon  eTary  where,  and  that,  at  eyery  moment,  your 
heart  la  open  to  Hie  eight  Yon  woold  shrink  from 
giving  pain,  by  improper  condnot,  to  yonr  fiather  on 
earth, — and  will  yon  not  shrink  with  infinitely  more 
horror  from  displeasing  yonr  loving  Father  in  heaven  I " 

He  turned  earnestly  towards  her. 

**  Look  me  onoe  more  in  the  face,  Mary,"  said  he. 
**  Oh,  shonld  yon  ever  be  tempted  to  evil,  think  of  this 
pale  faoe,  of  gthese  tears,  which  flow  down  my  blanched 
cheeks.  Come,  let  me  take  your  hand  in  this  cold  and 
shrivelled  hand  of  mine,  which  will  soon  monlder  in  the 
dust.  Promise  me,  that  yon  will  never  forget  my  words, 
and  that,  in  the  hour  of  temptation,  it  shall  be  to  you  as 
if  this  cold  hand  held  you  back  from  the  abyss  !  ** 

She  burst  into  tears. 

Be  ever  pious,  dear  Mary ;  delight  in 

thlnldng  of  God:  walk  ever  in  His  presence;  bear  Him 
ever  in  your  heart  In  Him  I  have  found  my  sweetest 
joys;  and,  in  all  my  sufferings,  my  best,  my  only  conso- 
lation. Believe  me,  Mary,  I  speak  the  truth.  If  it  were 
otherwise,  I  would  say  so.  I  have  seen  my  share  of  the 
world,  when  I  was  vrith  the  Ck>unt  on  his  travels.  Where- 
ever  there  was  any  thing  great  or  splendid  to  be  seen  in 
great  cities,  I  always  accompanied  him.  I  have  spent 
whole  weeks  in  the  midst  of  gaiety.  For  the  brilliant 
feasts,  the  gay  masquerades,  the  exquisite  music,  the 
merry  speeches  and  Jests,  I  saw  and  heard  as  well  as  my 
young  master  himself;  and  of  the  choice  dainties  and 
costly  wines,  there  was  always  more  left  for  me  than  I 
could  consume.  Bat  these  noisy  enjoyments  always  left 
my  heart  empty ;  and  I  can  solemnly  aver  that  one  hour 
of  quiet  devotion  in  an  arbour  at  Eiohburg,  or  here 
under  this  straw  roof,  nay,  even  on  this  my  dying  bed, 
always  occasioned  me  more  heartfelt  pleasure  than  all 
those  vain  delights.  Do  you,  therefore,  ever  seek  your 
joy  in  God,  and  you  will  find  it  in  most  abundant  mea- 
sure. 

**  You  know  well,  my  dear  child,  that  I  have  not  been 
without  Bufflarings  in  my  time 

'*  Our  good  and  faithful  Grod  will  continue  to  turn 
your  sufibrings  to  your  good. — Yes;  I  am  confident  that 
my  prayers  have  been  heard,  and  tiiat,  although  I  may 
not  live  to  see  it,  he  will  yet  bring  your  innocence  to 
light,  although  this  is  not  necessary  for  my  peace.  Since 
I  already  know  that  you  are  innocent. 

Jacob's  pious  dying  exhortations  were  again  and  agai^ 
interrupted  by  bursts  of  tears. 

^  Yon  burst  into  tears  afresh,  dear  child,"  he  resumed, 
^  the  moment  I  speak  of  death.  But  weep  not ! — look 
not  on  death  as  so  terrible — ^it  is  rather  consoling.  .  .  . 

**  The  change  I  make  is  for  the  better.  Weep  not 
then,  dear  Mary  I  0,  how  I  rejoice  in  the  near  prospect 
of  going  to  my  God  !  How  happy  shall  we  feel  when 
we  shall  have  laid  aside  this  body  which  causes  us  so 
much  snfibring  !  You  remember  how  indescribably 
happy  we  used  to  be  in  our  blooming  garden  in  the 
beautiful  spring  mornings.  Ah,  heaven  is  that  beauteous 
garden  of  paradise,  where  an  endless  spring  shall  ever 
reign  !  Tis  to  that  fair  land  I  am  now  going.  Be  you 
ever  pious  and  virtuous,  that  we  may  there  meet  again  ! 
Here  we  have  shared  in  many  sufferings  and  trials,  and 
we  part  in  tears ;  but  there  we  shall  dwell  together  in 
joy  and  felicity,  never  to  separate  more  !  There,  too,  I 
shall  see  your  mother  once  again.  0,  how  I  rejoice  at 
the  thought  I  Oh,  persevere  then  in  virtue,  Mary,  and 
in  the  fear  of  God.  Should  you  prosper  in  this  world, 
forget  not,  in  the  enjoyment  of  fleeting  pleasures,  the 
eternal  happiness  which  awaits  us  in  heaven.  Then 
will  your  mother  and  I  come  to  meet  you  joyfully,  and 
receire  you  into  our  arms.  Weep  not,  therefore,  my 
darling  child,  but  rather  rejoice,  even  now  ! " 

With  discourses  such  as  these,  the  pious  old  man 
spent  the  last  days  of  his  life  in  comforting  his  daughter, 
whom  he  was  about  to  leave  alone  in  the  world,  and 
admonishing  her  to  guard  herself  from  the  corruptions 
of  the  world 

As  soon  as  Jacob's  illness  had  became  serious,  Mary 
went  to  Erienbrunn,  to  which  parish  Pine-Farm  be- 
longed, and  informed  the  parish  priest,  that  her  father 


was  ill.  ^  The  priest,  a  kind-hearted  worthy  man,  fre- 
quently visited  him,  gave  him  many  edifying  instructions, 
and  consoled  Mary  vnth  great  tenderness.  One  evening 
when  he  came  to  see  him,  he  found  the  good  old  man 
evidently  weaker;  and  Jacob  told  his  daughter  to  leave 
him  a  little  while,  as  he  irished  to  speak  vrith  the  parish 
priest.  When  she  was  called  in  again,  her  fkther  said, 
"  Dear  Mary,  I  have  now  made  my  confession,  and 
intend  to  receive  the  Bread  of  Life  to-morrow  morning 
fri>m  the  hand  of  our  dear  parish  priest." 

Mary  was  alarmed,  and  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes, 
when  the  thought  of  his  approaching  death  was  thus 
brought  home  to  her ;  but  she  immediately  recollected 
herself.  **  You  are  in  the  right,  dear  father,"  said  ^e, 
"  what  can  we  do  better  than  fly  to  Grod  for  refuge  in 
our  troubles  and  distresses  f " 

Jaoob  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  and  the  evening  in 
silent  prayer,  constantly  recollected,  and  speaking  little; 
and  the  fervour  vrith  which  he  united  himself  the  fol- 
lowing morning  vrith  his  Dirine  Redeemer  in  the  holy 
Communion  was  beyond  description.  Faith  and  love, 
and  the  hope  of  eternal  life,  had  as  if  illumined  his 
venerable  countenance;  and  the  hot  tears  poured  down 
his  cheeks.  Mary  knelt  at  the  foot  of  his  bed,  trembling, 
praying,  and  almost  dissolved  in  tears 

The  pious  old  man  loved  to  hear  Mary  often  read  to 
him ; — ^she  read  in  a  low  tone,  and  with  much  devotion. 
In  the  last  days  of  his  illness,  there  was  nothing  he 
listened  to  with  so  much  pleasure  as  the  last  words  of 
Jesus  and  his  last  prayer.  One  night,  she  was  watching 
by  his  bedside  alone.  The  moon  shone  so  brightly  into 
the  little  room  through  the  window,  that  the  glimmer  of 
the  little  night-lamp  vras  scarcely  observable. 

"  Mary,"  said  her  father,  '*  rea4  for  me  that  beautifhl 
prayer  of  Jesus  once  more."  She  lighted  a  taper  and 
read  it. 

'< Now  give  me  the  book,"  said  he,  "and  hold  the 
light  for  a  moment."  She  handed  him  the  book  and 
held  the  toper  towards  him.  <<Seo,"  said  he,  ''thia 
shall  be  my  last  prayer  for  you."  He  pointed  to  the 
passage,  and  prayed  with  a  broken  voice,  accommodating 
the  words  to  himself  and  his  daughter. 

"  Father,  I  am  not  in  the  world,  but  she  is  in  the 
world  for  a  time.  I  come,  (as  I  trust,)  to  thee.  Father, 
Most  Holy  !  keep  her  in  thy  name  from  perdition. 
While  I  was  with  her  in  the  world,  I  sought  to  keep  her 
in  thy  name;  but  now  I  come  to  thee.  I  pray  not  that 
thou  shonldst  take  her  out  of  the  world,  but  that  thou 
shouldst  keep  her  from  eril.  Sanctify  her  in  truth;  Thy 
word  is  truth.  Father,  grant  that  die  whom  thou  hast 
given  me,  may  at  length  reach  that  home  where  I  hope 
now  to  come  !  Amen." 

Mary  stood  by  the  bed,  weeping  and  holding  the 
candle  vrith  a  trembling  hand ;  and  sobbingly  repeated 
"Amen." 

''Yes,  dear  daughter,"  continued  her  fitther,  "wa 
shall  there  see  Jesus  in  his  glory,  the  glory  which  God 
gave  him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world;  there,  too, 
we  shall  meet  again." 

He  laid  himself  down  again  on  his  pillow  to  rest  a 
little.  He  held  the  book  in  his  hand.  It  was  the 
New  Testament.  The  poor  man  had  bought  it  vrith  hia 
first  spare  pence  after  his  expulsion  from  Eichburg,  and 
had  stinted  himself  in  food  to  procure  it. 

'*  Dear  Mary,"  said  he,  after  a  pause, "  I  thank  you 
once  more  for  the  affection  you  have  shown  me  in  this 
my  last  illness.  You  have  truly  and  cheerftiUy  fUfilled 
the  fourth  commandment ;  and  mark  my  words,  you 
will  yet  be  rewarded  for  it,  poor  and  helpless  as  I  am 
obliged  to  leave  you  in  this  world.  I  can  give  you 
nothing  but  my  blessing  and  this  book.  Persevere  in 
rirtue,  and  this  blessing  will  not  prove  unavailing.  The 
blessing  of  a  father  who  trusts  in  God,  is  to  good  chil- 
dren more  than  the  richest  inheritance.  Take  this 
book  as  a  remembrance  of  your  old  father.  It  cost, 
indeed,  but  a  few  half^nce;  but  if  you  read  and  follow 
it  faithfully,  I  leave  you  in  it,  for  the  few  pence  I  have 
spent  Qt^ou  i^)  ^^  eiidless  treasure ;— though  I  could 
b<2<lueatK  «oti  "BMfxt^  goVd  pieces  than  the  spring  produces 
flowers     Id  l®*^** — 7®^  ®^*  ^^*> '®'  "^  *^*  money. 
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pnrehsMe  any  thing  better.  For  tbo  word  of  God  is 
contained  in  it,  and  it  possesses  the  power  to  saTe  all 
those  who  belioTe  in  it.  Read  every  morning — yon  will 
always  be  Me,  however  closely  oocnpied,  to  And  time — 
at  least  one  text,  and  perseyere  and  consider  it  in  yonr 
heart,  daring  the  day.  If  any  thing  in  it  seems  hard  to 
be  understood,  ask  yonr  direotor  to  explain  it  for  you, 
as  I  have  always  done.  The  mott  important  tnUht  are 
eUar  to  aU.  Cleave  to  it— follow  it— it  will  not  be 
without  a  blessing  for  you.  The  single  passage, '  Con- 
sider the  lilies,'  has  taught  me  more  wisdom  than  all 
the  various  books  I  read  in  my  youth." 

The  parish  priest  was  the  warm  and  faithful  friend, 
director,  and  comforter  of  all  his  flock,  and  of  Jacob  and 
Mary,  in  their  temporal  as  well  as  in  their  spiritual 
Interests;  and  the  dying  confession  notwithstanding,  we 
hope  that  this  single  passage  will  make  the  candid  Pro- 
testant pause  before  he  receives  stories  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  laity  not  being  allowed  to  read,  and  not  valu- 
ing the  Bible,  and  praying  only  to  saints  and  the 
Virgin  Mary.  If  the  Catholic  religion  came  always 
before  us  in  the  guise  in  which  it  is  presented  by  the 
Canon  of  Augsburg,  its  diffusion  need  be  no  cause  of 
apprehension. 


NEW  NOVELS. 
Temper  and  Temperament ;  or,  VarietUe  of  Character. 

By  Mrs.  Ellis,  author  of  <'  The  Women  of  England." 

2  vols.    London :  Fisher,  Son,  ft  Co. 

Perhaps  we  err  in  classing  a  series  of  moral  tales, 
illustrative  of  character,  under  the  above  head.  The 
object  of  Mrs.  Ellis  is  to  exhibit  the  mischiefs  to  the 
possessor,  and  all  around  him,  that  arise  from  unsub- 
dued or  ill-regulated  temper,  and  the  more  teeming 
mischiefii  which  result  from  the  union  in  wedlock  of  un- 
congenial minds  and  tempers.  Correctives  are  pointed 
out,  in  early  training,  and  in  the  exercise  of  that  mental 
control  to  which  every  rational  being  is  called.  The 
tales  as  such  are  melancholy  to  weariness.  The  en- 
durance of  the  ill-married  and  the  unfortunate  heroines, 
goes  beyond  common  sympathies.  One  cannot  see  why 
one  of  them,  Agnes  Weston,  should,  save  through  mental 
weakness,  have  remained  so  devoted  to  a  thoroughly 
worthless  and  heartless  husband;  or  how  the  impetuous, 
violent,  and  unreasonable  Louisa  Temple  should  have 
undergone  so  sudden  a  transformation  into  the  amiable, 
patient,  and  gentle,  as  well  as  the  firm-minded  ener- 
getic woman,  which  nature  and  temperament  had  made 
her.  This  last  story,  entitled  Impritoned  Mind,  is  the 
best  and  longest  of  the  series.  With  many  inconsisten- 
cies— or  indeed  a  total  want  of  congruity  in  some  in- 
stances—it displays  power,  and,  what  is  better,  supe- 
riority to  those  conventionalisms  which  have  too  much 
"  imprisoned  the  mind"  of  the  authoress  in  some  of  her 
previous  works,  and  which  is  doubly  to  be  regretted  in 
one  who,  like  her,  shows  a  capacity  for  higher  things.  The 
Messrs.  Fisher  have  embellishod  the  volumes  from  their 
pictorial  stores,  but  their  greatest  attraction  lies  within 
— ^in  the  one  tale  of  ^  Imprisoned  Mind."  Oar  extract, 
recommended  by  unity  of  design,  must  be  from  another 
story. — The  ill-married  lady,  driven  to  extreme  poverty 
by  her  worthless  husband,  who  is  dunning  her  for 
money,  applies  for  a  situation  in  some  charitable  Insti- 
tution.   It  is  said  : — 

Had  Agnes  been  able  to  appear  in  person  before  the 
individuals  whose  advertisements  she  answered,  it  is 
probable  She  would  not  have  had  to  wait  long  for  a  fa- 
vourable acceptance  of  her  services ;  for  Uie  c^m  of  her 


sweet  countenance,  with  its  open  dear  expiesaion,  would 
have  been  a  strong  recommendation  to  all  who  wished 
to  throw  their  burdens  upon  one  whom  they  eould*  im- 
plicitly  trust ;  but  her  letters  were  no  more  than  eom- 
mon  letters  on  such  subjects,  and  therefore  it  was  that 
she  wrote,  and  wrote  again,  frequently  receiving  no 
answer,  and  in  cases  where  an  answer  was  granted,  re- 
ceiving mostly,  in  connexion  with  it,  some  proposal  of 
uncertun  issue,  involving  an  immediate  expenditure 
beyond  her  power  to  meet.  At  last,  however,  there 
was  one  situation,  respecting  which  so  many  letters 
passed,  that  Agnes  began  to  hope,  and  even  calculated 
her  means  with  a  view  to  ascertaining,  whether  a  journey 
to  London  might  not  be  undertaken,  in  order  to  meet 
fiuse  to  fkce  the  committee  of  ladies  with  whomshe  was 
in  correspondence 

Nothing  had  been  said  about  the  age  of  the  assistant 
required,  and  therefore  the  youthfol  appearmnoe  of 
Agnes  seemed  likely  at  once  to  settle  the  businesB 
against  her  ;  for  the  ladies  drew  up  astonished,  looked 
at  each  other,  nodded,  and  then  shook  their  heads. 

^  It  is  useless  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  oontmittee 
with  this  application,"  said  one. 

«  We  might  inquire  the  age  of  the  party,"  said  ano- 
ther, struck  with  the  agreeable  countenance  and  maimer 
of  the  applicant. 

"  I  find,"  said  a  third,  ^  we  have  been  labouring 
under  a  misunderstanding  with  regard  to  your  qualifi- 
cations." And  in  making  this  explanation  ahe  looktd 
directly  at  Agnes,  without  asking  her  to  ait  dom. 
**  We  did  not  expect  to  seoj  so  young  a  peraon.  We 
have  a  great  deal  of  business  to  occupy  us  this  momiB;. 
You  are  quite  at  liberty  to  withdraw." 

"  Age  was  not  specified  in  any  of  your  letters,"  ob> 
served  Agnes,  with  so  gentle  and  yet  so  sweet  a  tone  of 
remonstrance,  that  more  than  one  of  the  ladies  began  to 
feel  something  more  was  due  than  just  a  blunt  dismissal ; 
and  indeed,  if  the  objection  specified  could  by  any 
means  be  overcome,  there  were  hopeful  signs  in  the 
manner  and  appearance  of  the  young  peiBoo  heion 
them,  which  it  was  evident  the  ladies  were  beginning  to 
be  impressed  with. 

^  Perhaps,"  said  one  of  the  party,  **  you  are  not 
really  so  young  as  we  suppose." 

Agnes  told  her  age,  and  Instead  of  being  more,  it  wu 
less  than  they  had  anticipated ;  for  early  cares,  added  to  a 
naturally  delicate  constitution,  had  given  to  her  counte- 
nance a  thoughtfhlness  that  was  far  beyond  her  years. 

Encouraged  by  the  evident  desire  of  the  ladies  to 
think  favourably  of  her,  Agnes  ventured  to  observe,  in 
her  own  behalf,  that  she  had  always  been  accustomed  to 
an  active  and  useful  life,  and  that  she  believed  if  the 
ladies  could  make  up  their  minds  to  trust  her  with  the 
duties  of  the  situation  in  question,  they  would  find  her 
more  experienced  than  many  who  were  twiee  her  age. 

One  lady,  the  most  commanding  of  the  party,  shook 
her  head.  **  We  want  stability,"  she  said,  **  even  note 
than  talent." 

Agnes  raised  her  clear  blue  eyes,  and  absolutely 
smiled  with  hope,  for  stability  was  exactly  what  she 
knew  herself  to  possess.  "  In  that  respect,"  said  she, 
**  I  do  not  think  you  would  be  disappointed." 

**  Don't  be  too  confident,"  said  the  lady,  frowning  her 
down,  and  quenching  the  little  ray  of  hope  which  had 
just  begun  to  dawn. 

In  another  moment  those  clear  blue  eyes  were  suf- 
fhsed  with  tears,  for  Agnes  was  not  aocostomed  to  be 
too  confident ;  and  looking  fixedly  upon  the  ground,  she 
awaited  in  patient  resignation  the  sentence  of  her 
doom. 

^  You  are  a  widow,  I  suppose,"  said  the  commanding 
lady,  with  as  much  composure  as  if  she  had  said — **  Yoa 
live  at  number  three ;"  and  while  a  shock  like  electric 
fire  ran  through  the  delicate  frame  of  poor  Agnes,  she 
answered  audibly — **  No," 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  whispering  amongst  the 
ladies  after  this  ;  some  pleading,  and  others  putting 
down,  with  all  their  might,  as  if  assured  there  must  bo 
something  wrong  behind  the  scenes. 

"  Where  is  your  husband  I"  asked  the  managing  lady. 
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<^  Is  that  of  ooDBeqaeiioe  to  the  oouunittee !"  inquired 
Agnesy  with  a  aimplicity  which  it  was  impossible  to 
construe  into  impertinence. 
**  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,**  replied  the  lady. 
^  Thus  fkr,  I  can  assure  you,"  said  Agnes,  "  that  he 
is  very  fiir  o£*' 
'*  And  not  at  all  likely  to  return?"  asked  the  lady. 
**  Not  at  all,"  was  the  fiiintly  uttered  reply. 
^  Perhaps  he  might  be  wishing  you  to  Join  him  t*^  con- 
tinued the  lady. 
Agnes  shook  her  head. 

^  Bat  would  you  go  to  him  if  he  did  f *'  said  another 
lady,  peering  up  into  the  ikee  of  the  poor  wife,  and  eyi- 
dently  asking  from  sheer  ourioeity,  without  any  other 
motiye. 

*  Of  course  I  would,"  replied  Agnes,  more  boldly 
thanbeAire. 
The  ladiee  exchanged  looks  of  great  disapprobation. 
**  Has  he  oyer  expressed  that  wish  to  you!"  asked  the 
curious  lady,  with  Uie  same  peering  manner. 

This  was  going  too  far.  It  was  probing  too  deeply 
that  eyer-aching  wound  which  Agnes  could  bear,  and  bear 
almost  with  cheerfhlness,  so  long  as  she  kept  its  hidden 
pangs  entirely  to  herself.  Unable  to  make  any  definite 
reply,  from  being  so  entirely  taken  by  surprise,  she 
burst  into  tears  ;  at  which  the  ladiel  again  nodded  their 
disapprobation,  more  assured  than  oyer  that  something 
must  be  yery  wrong  in  the  case  of  a  young  wife  thus 
separated  firom  her  husband.  The  commanding  UAj, 
howeyer,  who  had  more  kindness  of  heart  than  her 
manner  seemed  to  indicate,  thought  it  best  to  put  an 
end  to  an  inyestigation  which  could  not  possibly  result 
in  any  practical  good  to  either  party. 

**  I  perceiye,"  said  she,  ''  that  you  do  not  understand 
us.  The  ladies  of  the  committee  haye  nothing  but  your 
interest  at  heart,  next  to  the  interest  of  this  institution. 
Your  age  and  oiroumstanoee  altogether  place  it  out  of 
their  power  to  do  any  thing  for  you,  as  regards  the  situa- 
tion in  question.  This  committee  therefore  considers 
you  entirely  at  liberty  to  withdraw.  Is  it  not  so, 
ladies!" 

The  question  being  answered  by  nods,  and  looks  of  a 
most  decided  oharaeter,  and  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  committee  being  in  fayour  of  proceeding  immediately 
to  other,  and  to  tibem  more  important  business,  Agnes 
was  considered  to  haye  withdrawn  herself,  eyen  before 
the  last  genUe  and  respectful  courtesy  with  which  she 
turned  away  from  the  door. 

This  was  transacting  business*  Amongst  other 
minutes  made  upon  the  books  that  day,  there  stood  one 
relating  to  an  ineligible  application  for  a  yacant  matron- 
ship,  and  this  was  all ;  and  the  subject  passed  away 
from  the  mind  of  each  member  of  that  committee,  ex- 
cept that  the  curious  lady,  who  had  but  recently  been 
married,  wondered  excee<Ungly,  after  she  went  home, 
how  matters  stood  between  that  young  wife  and  her 
husband,  and  for  what  cause  he  could  haye  loft  her  so 
early. 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that  Agnes  returned  home  with 
a  wounded,  as  well  as  a  disappointed  spirit ;  perhaps 
the  more  so,  that  the  institution  in  whose  kind  Mccb 
she  had  hoped  to  take  a  part,  was  one  of  pure  beneyo- 
lence— one  whose  tender  mercies  were  expressly  called 
forth  on  behalf  of  the  weakest  and  most  helpless  portion 
of  the  community.  She  knew  not,  in  her  little  expe- 
rience with  the  world,  how  hardeliing  a  process  is  that  of 
sitting  in  Judgment  upon  the  deserring  and  the  undeserr- 
ing  in  their  application  for  shelter  and  for  kindness ;  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  how  often  it  happens  that  the  really 
beneyolent  are  incapable  of  sympathy ;  while  the  sym- 
pathizing, too  frequently  shrinking  from  the  duties  of 
actiye  beneyolence,  will  rest  satisfied  with  oifering  the 
tribute  of  a  few  tears,  and  tears  only,  to  the  soArings 
of  their  fellow-ereatores. 

Walter  HamUion^  a  NovtL  By  Mrs.  C.  D.  Budett, 
author  of  **  English  Fashionablee  Abroad,"  &e.  8 
yols.    London:  Newby, 

Eyery  body  says  that  the  Minerya  press  productions 
of  thii  genexfttieo  an  a  dedded  lapnttneni  m  tboee 
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of  the  last ;  and  if  so,  Walter  Hamilton,  which  is  of  the 
fair  average  merit,  may  be  presumed  superior  to  the 
staple  commodities  of  the  library  shelyes  forty  years 
since.  Farther  we  cannot  go :  the  story  is  common- 
place ill  character,  incident,  and  conclusion,  but  if  it 
does  neyer  fully  attract,  it  neyer  repels  young  and 
patient  noyel  readers.  The  scene  is  Ireland,  the  per- 
sonages English  absentees,  and  all  sorts  of  natiyes 
of  the  Emerald  Isle,  firom  the  '' quality"  and  squires, 
to  the  wonted  and  hackneyed  rascally  law  agents,  fos- 
terers, and  gossoons.  Romance  writers  who  choose  Ire- 
land for  their  loocUe^  are  unfortunate  in  Banim,  Carle- 
ton,  and  Leyer,  baring  so  lately  gone  before  them. 

Mr.  Jamei^t  BepMuked  Bmanea,    Vol.  X.    <*The 

Brigand."    London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 
The  WhUe  Stone  Canoe;  or,  the  Better  Land.     By 

Percy  St.  John,  author  of  "  The  Trapper's  Bride,*'  &c. 

London  :  Lewis. 

This  is,  as  the  name  purports,  an  Indian  tale,  yet  not 
all  Indian.  It  is  highly  romantic,  poetical,  and  wild| 
and  somewhat  youthful  withal. 


THE  ANNUALS  FOR  1847. 
We  delay  our  usual  yearly  report  on  these  gorgeous 
or  handsome  Annual  Volumes  until  the  Ist  of  January, 
that  we  may  haye  the  means  of  giving  a  more  satisfkc- 
tory  account  of  them.    As  yet  few  have  reached  the 
North,— few  of  the  comparatively  few  that  still  appear 
on  the  stage,  sustained  by  their  innate  vitality,  whether 
in  literature,  typography,  or  picture.     An  exception 
must  be  made  for  the  Juvenile  Annuals,  as  children  are 
naturally  impatient  for  the  gifts  and  revmrds  awarded 
to  them  at  Christmas-tide.    And  first  among  them  is,— 
The   Boy'8  Summer-Book;  Detcriptite  of  the  Seaton, 
Scenery^  Bmral  Life^  and  Country  Amutementt.    By 
Thomas  Miller,  author  of  <<The  Country,"  ^  Rural 
Sketches,"  &c.  &c.,  with  thirty-six  Illustrations,  En- 
graved on  Wood,  by  Henry  YijEetelly.   London :  Chap- 
man &HaU. 

We  have  here  a  charming  little  volume  of  rural  and 
humanizing  sketches,  written  in  a  style  peculiar  to 
England,  and  which  never  fails  to  fascinate  English 
readers  of  all  ages,  from  the  urchin,  to  whom  they  open 
up  a  new  world  of  beauty  and  delight,  to  the  grand- 
sire,  before  whom  they  conjure  back  the  Joys  of  his 
boyhood  and  youth.  We  find  the  Mover$  at  tpork, 
the  Hay-makert  roUing  among  the  new-mou^n  hay,  the 
first  angling  and  boating  exploits ;  Sheep-itathing,  the 
Water-hen,  the  Cuckoo,  and  a  hundred  more  charming 
pictures;  the  still  life  relieved  by  portraits  of  old  soldiers, 
eccentric  village  patriarchs,  and  old-world  dames,  and 
the  whole  embosomed  in  choice  rural  bits,  analogous  to 
Gainsboro'  or  Wilson,  or  in  highly-finished  landscapes. 
The  wood-cuts  are  true  in  character,  and  as  engaging 
as  the  pen-and-ink  sketches. 

At  the  close  of  this  pretty  volume,  a  «« Boy's  Own 
Library"  is  announced,  which,  if  it  come  up  to  promise, 
vrill  be  a  rare  acquisition. 

The  Beereaiion;  a  Oift-Book  for  Toumg  Readeri,  with 
Engravings.  Edinburgh :  Meniies.  London :  Orr 
&Co. 

Several  volumes  of  this  small  annual  have  now  ap- 
peared. That  for  the  present  year  maintains  the  cha- 
racter of  the  series.  It  consists  of  a  good  selection  of 
relations  of  those  penhii  adventuxwy  enterprises,  and 
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BUurrelB,  which  so  powerfiilly  inteieit  the  jayenile  reader. 
Among  others  drawn  upon,  is  the  modemSinbadf  Herman 
MeMUe,  the  lirely  and  inrentive  American  adyenturer. 

The  JmvenUe  Serap-BooL     By  Mrs.  Ellis.     London: 
Fisher^  Son,  &  Co. 

The  outside  ganitnre,  the  anion-flower  in  gold,  em- 
bossed upon  a  oover  of  rich  pale  amber,  renders  the 
Jorenile  Sorap-Book,  for  1 847,  at  first  sight,  Tory  attrac* 
tire ;  nor  do  its  intiinsie  merits  fall  short  of  its  trap- 
pings. Some  of  the  plates  are  first-rate— the  frontispiece, 
Poole's  Jfomitota  iSkream,  being  of  the  number.  The 
Vignette,  a  portrait  entitled  WomanU  Lot,  is  one  of  those 
jayenile,  eqniyocal  fitces,  expressiye  of  a  Aitnre  history. 
Most  of  the  plates  are  either  choice  English  landscapes 
or  rich  scenic  or  architectural  pictures.  The  literature 
is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  pleasant  and  instructiye.  To  a  por- 
trait of  the  late  Pope  Gregory  XVI.,  Mrs.  Ellis  has 
appended  a  short  biographical  notice,  remarkable  for  its 
liberality.  One  does  like  to  see  a  strictly  Protestant 
lady  telling  the  youth  of  England  that  a  Pope  is  not 
always  some  nondescript  monster  with  horns,  hoofs,  and 
tail) 

New  Tear'eDay.  By  Mrs.  Gore,  London  :  Fisher,  &  Co. 

Last  year,  Mrs.  Gore,  the  brilliant  and  indefatigable, 
whose  genius  possesses  all  the  powers  of  that  pretty  toy, 
the  Kaleidoscope,— so  rapidly  does  it  yary  and  combine  in 
new  and  glittering  forms  the  limited  number  of  its 
gaily-tinted  elements,— last  year  Mrs.  Gore  gaye  us  the 
Christmas-gift  of  «  The  Snow-Storm,'*  a  genial  English 
sketch  and  story.  This  she  has  followed  up  with  «  New 
Year's  day,"  a  little  work  of  the  self-same  character 
and  appearance;  a  prettily  done-up  book,  with  a  few 
illustrations,  and  just  such  as  one  likes  to  see  among  the 
green-house  plants  of  a  drawing  room  at  this  season, 
wr_with  its  pale,  delicate  green,  contrasting  the  frich 
gioss  of  the  Christmas  eyergreens  of  eyery  snug  and 
comfortable  English  fkmily-parlour.  It  is  now  many 
years  since  we  said,  and  again  earnestly  repeat,— how 
much  superior,  as  a  little  gift  of  the  season,  or  as  a 
token  of  remembrance,  affection,  and  good-will,  is  any 
book  of  harmless  entertainment,  no  matter  how  slight, 
to  the  ancient  interchange  of  country  turkeys  for  town 
plum-cakes,  caps,  gloyes,  and  ribbons;  or  for  the  school- 
boy's customary  holiday  half-crown  and  cross-bun. 
Such  refiexions  make  one  rejoice  in  the  diffusion  of 
little  works  like  this  of  Mrs.  Gore,  although  their 
authors  were  immeasurably  inferior  to  that  lady. 
Puneh*e  Pocket-Book. 

Among  the  new  periodicals  of  1847,  this  must  not  be 
forgotten.  Mr.  Punch  goes  at  eyery  thing,  and  in 
eyery  thing  he  is  successful.  Out  he  comes,  in  the 
gloomy  month  of  Noyember,  with  his  Pocket-Book,  to 
make  his  countrymen  merry  and  wise,  and  to  redeem 
them  from  the  anoient  national  practice  of  hanging  and 
drowning  themseWes.  His  abounding  fun  does  not, 
howeyer,  make  him  forget  that  people  need  to  know  the 
day  of  the  month,  and  occasionally  to  think  of  such  sub- 
lunary matters  as  the  lists,  tables,  and  calendars,  com- 
mon to  other  pocket-books.  Mr.  Punch's  wit  may  some- 
times want  salt,  to  make  it  keep  for  a  whole  year  in  good 
and  pungent  preseryation.  But  for  this  no  Pocket-Book 
maker  can  bargain,— eyery  thing  wears  out.  And  the 
Pocket-Book  is  capital,  at  least  on  its  first  appearance, 
and  the  illustratious  quite  as  cleyer  as  the  text  they 
illuininate. 


PAMPHLETS  AND  TRACTS. 
Lbttebs  to  Lou>  Morpbth  on  thx  Edvcattow  of 
THK  Pboplb.  By  Charles  Maokay,  LL.D.— Dr.  Maeka  j 
contends  for  a  National  System,  or  rather  a  State 
System  of  Education,  that  to  a  great  extent  should 
be  enforced  by  Statute;  if  not  for  the  Pmssian 
System  in  tato.  The  public  mind  upon  this  great  ques- 
tion is  not  yet  sufliciently  informed  and  ripened;  and 
non-legislation  upon  so  important  a  subject,  is  certainly 
much  better  than  hasty  and  crude  legislation.  After  a 
struggle  of  centuries  the  rights  of  conscience  haye  been 
fhUy  established,  and  also  the  great  right  of  popular  re- 
presentation ;  and  we  must  pause  before  making  oyer,  in 
their  stead,  the  power  of  the  School,  the  formation  of  the 
national  mind,  to  the  State,  or  to  any  centralised  body  or 
Board  whateyer,  under  State  control  or  patronage. 
The  extent  to  which  State  interference  might  be  of  ad- 
yantage,  eyen  at  this  stage,  we  coneeiye  to  be,  granting 
similar  powers  to  communities  to  establish  and  support 
Schools  that  are  giyen  them  to  supply  themselyea  with 
good  payements,  good  water,  or  street  lamps.  But 
where  all  must  contribute,  all  must  haye  an  aotiye  Toiee ; 
and  as  all  haye  a  common  interest  In  a  proper  organisa- 
tion and  administration  of  Schools,  we  haye  bo  fear  of 
the  people  not  being  found  as  fit  to  take  care  of  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children,  and  those  of  their  eommunity,  as 
they  are  to  the  other  public  duties  of  citiaens.  We  con- 
fess a  peculiar  jealousy  of  the  State,  eyen  the  tne  State 
of  England,  taking  the  education  of  the  whole  people 
into  its  paternal  management.  It  seems  as  if,  in  breaking 
up  the  old  monopolies  of  the  Church  and  the  Legislature, 
we  were  about,  broadly  and  rashly,  to  lay  the  foondatioB 
of  another,  and  a  worse.  Let  the  Legislature  make  the 
maintenance  of  the  necessary  number  of  Schools  com- 
pulsory on  localities;  and  their  organisation  and  admi- 
nistration may,  we  think,  be  yery  safely  left  to  indi* 
yidual  interest  and  intelligence.  And  why  not  try  the 
experiment  in  a  few  towns,  where  the  inhabitants,  or  the 
msjority  of  householders  are  willing  to  tax  them* 
selyes  to  support  the  schools  where  their  children  and 
those  of  their  poorer  neighbours  are  to  be  educated, 
and  which  they  are  directly,  or  by  their  representatiyes, 
to  control  t— which  are  neither  State  Schools,  nor  Church 
Schools,  but  People's  Schools,  Municipal  Schools,  self- 
snpported,  and  managed  by  those  who,  being  eompelled 
to  support  them,  will  not  be  likely  to  see  them  mis- 
managed. We  haye  been  uiging  this  for  years  past,  we 
were  the  first  to  urge  it,  and  now  njoice  to  see  thai  ike 
idea  has  been  taken  up  in  other  and  influential  qoartsrs. 
The  Examiner  thinks  with  us,  and  others  will  follow. 

Who  should  Educatb  thx  Pbircx  of  Waus!— The 
answer  to  the  question  put  in  the  title  of  this  pamphlet 
is,  **  for  the  next  fiye  years,  a  woman.**  We  can  see  no 
reasonable  objection.  A  few  ladies  are  suggested  for 
goyemesses  to  his  small  Royal  Highness,  and  we  are 
surprised  not  to  find  among  them.  If  not  the  Erst,  Mi» 
Edgeworth.  Bnt  age  may,  in  this  instance,  be  a  dis- 
qualification. Howsoeyer  educated,  our  author  would 
not  haye  the  future  Soyereign  educated  by  a  deigyman  ; 
and  common  sense  certainly  points  rather  to  a  states- 
man than  to  a  priest  as  the  tutor  of  a  Soyereign  Prince  of 
this  age.  There  were  yery  great  errors  In  the  educa- 
tion of  the  family  of  George  III.,  strict  and  religioos 
churchman  as  the  King  himself  was.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  young  princes  of  that  ikmily,  though  edu- 
cated by  ecclesiastics,  were  little  better  than  piefligate 
spendthiifts  and  rwU ;  very  ill  brought  vp.    The  ia- 
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prored  spirit  of  the  age  will,  we  trust,  help  to  train 
the  sons  of  Qaeen  Victoria  in  better  ooorses ;  but  as 
they  will  neither,  it  is  too  probable,  be  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  olergymen,  nor  yet  made  oyer  to  women,  in 
selecting  their  goyemors,  the  charaeters  of  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  persons  holding  so  important  a 
pablio  trust,  ought  to  be  an  element  for  eonsideration. 
Though  we  fear  our  author's  adviee  will  not  be  taken,  in 
edaoating  the  Prince  from  childhood  to  manhood,  we 
are  bound  to  saj,  that  much  of  it  is  sensible  and  judi- 
cious, and  that  its  enthusiasm  is  all  upon  the  right  side. 
Pbactical  HiifTS  TOWARDe  Impboyiro  the  Mbrcbant 
Mariiix  Suticb.  By  a  Merchant  Captain. — According 
to  the  Merchant  Captain,  the  mercantile  nary  is  retro- 
grading rapidly,  and  this  too,  while  that  of  our  neigh- 
bours across  the  Channel  is  improving.  In  the  midst  of 
his  grumblings,  he,  howcTer,  does  throw  out  some  sug- 
gestions for  improvement. 


The  Indian  Meal  Book.  By  Miss  Leslie.  London : 
Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. — This  little  work  professes  tooontain 
the  best  American  receipts  for  preparing  maize  meal  in 
various  forms.  The  authoress  is  an  American  lady, 
who  probably  knows  the  subject  well  enough  :  but  her 
tract  is  too  dear,  and  does  uot  contain  more  that  is  es- 
sential than  has  been  lately  published  in  all  the  news- 
papers. 

The  Injustice  and  Absuedity  op  the  existing  Law 

EEOARDINO  TiTLB-DEEDS   OP    HeEITABLE    PbOPEBTT    IN 

Scotland,  exposed  in  a  Letter  and  Memorial.  By 
Robert  Wallaoe,  Esq.— The  law  complained  of  is,  no 
doubt,  uxijust  and  absurd  enough;  and,  moreover,  no 
small  obstruction  in  the  way  of  social  advancement. 
Mr.  Wallace  has  great  merit  in  calling  attention  to  this 
universally  acknowledged  evil, — acknowledged  by  all 
save  a  few  old  feudal  lawyers, — and  in  his  persistent 
course  of  exposing  its  iignstice. 


PARTIES.— PUBLIC  OPINION.— NEXT  ELECTION. 


Thx  Whig  and  Tory  newspapers  have  been  indulging 
in  a  controversy  as  to  the  existence  or  non-existence  of 
certain  alleged  differences  between  members  of  the 
Cabinet.  The  question  is  subordinate  fto  the  greater 
one  relating  to  an  approaching  fusion  of  parties  which 
some  anticipate,  and  of  not  the  slightest  moment  except 
in  so  fkr  as  it  may  bear  upon  the  latter.  In  the  sense 
in  which  these  diiferences  are  said  to  exist  by  the  Tory 
journals,  there  is,  we  believe,  nothing  in  the  rumours 
caught  at.  That  there  are  material  discrepancies  of 
opinion  and  sentiment,  on  essential  points  of  policy,  no 
one  can  doubt  who  remembers  Lord  John  Russel's  failure 
in  his  first  attempt  to  form  a  Cabinet.  That  similar 
varieties  of  opinion  and  sentiment  exist  among  the  so- 
called  Conservative  party,  which  adhered  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel  during  the  late  session,  is  equally  certain.  Among 
the  leaders  of  the  Peel  party,  there  are  men  who  recog- 
nise spirits  more  coLgenial  to  their  own  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Russell  party  than  among  their  own  ostensible  allies, 
and  the  converse  holds  good.  If  the  next  Cabinet  is 
necessarily  to  be  composed  of  members  of  one  or  both 
of  these  parties,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  being 
what  has  been  called,  in  former  days,  a  "  broad-bottom 
administration."  Bat  this  ftision  of  parties  will  be 
brought  about  more  by  the  pressure  from  without  than 
by  compatibilities  or  incompatibilities  within. 

That  the  only  choice  in  the  formation  of  a  new  Cabi- 
net will  lie  among  members  of  these  parties,  seems  suffi- 
ciently obvious.  One  or  two  new  men  may  be  enlisted. 
Mr.  Cobden  may  be  induced,  definitively  and  perma- 
nently, to  adopt  the  profession  of  politics.  But  the 
staple  material  of  the  next  ministry  will  be  Peelites  or 
RusseUites,  or  both.  The  Protectionists  have  no  leader 
to  keep  them  together;  and  free-trade  having  come  to 
be  regarded  as  un/ait  iueompliy  they  have  no  principle 
to  keep  them  together.  The  National  Club,  with 
its  affiliated  Protestant  alUauoes,  comes  a  day  too 
late.  Such  old  wives'  tales  as  were  told  by  Sir  Digby 
Mackworth  and  the  Rev.  Herbert  Seymour  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Surrey  Protestants  in  Kennington,  might 
have  had  some  effect  were  the  nation  in  such  a  mood  as 
it  was  in  the  time  of  Titus  Gates'  plot.  We  have  great 
faith  in  the  capability  of  nations  to  fall  into  states  of 
temporary  hallucination  on  religious  topics,  and  will 
not  therefore  take  upon  ns  to  say  positively  that  the 


degrading  spectacle  of  unreasoning  jealousies  and 
cowardly  cruelty  which  was  witnessed  at  the  time  al- 
luded to,  and  which  yet  brings  a  blush  of  shame  to  the 
cheek  of  every  right-minded  Englishman  when  recalled, 
may  not  again  be  lived  over  in  this  country.  But  when 
we  recollect  the  materially  altered  position  of  the 
Romish  Church  and  the  Romish  State  in  Europe  since 
that  time,  we  do  think  it  barely  possible  to  get  up  such 
a  panic.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  men  who 
have  at  this  moment  taken  the  task  in  hand  are  not  the 
men  to  accomplish  it.  They  have  pitched  their  note  as 
high  at  the  first  outset  as  they  could  safely  have  done 
after  cautiously  working  up  the  public  by  hints  and 
innuendoes  progressing  to  possible  and  probable  state- 
ments, and  thence  to  extravagance.  The  declamations 
which  would  have  roused,  properly  prepared,  mobs  to 
frenzy,  are  only  laughed  at  when  thundered  in  the 
ears  of  unsympathizing  bystanders.  And  ridicule 
awakened  at  the  outset  is  rarely  converted  into  enthu- 


These  two  sections  or  fragments  of  the  old  obstruc- 
tive party  left  out  of  account,  there  is  literally  not  a 
shred  or  rag  of  it  left.  The  truth  is,  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Lord  Eldon,  we  have  had  no  practical  statesman 
of  that  stamp  since  1 820.  The  rampant  tone  of  the 
old  Church  and  State  party  was  never  perhaps  louder 
or  more  reckless  than  for  the  five  or  six  years  which  fol- 
lowed that  date — ^when  Blackwood,  in  all  the  reckless- 
ness of  youth,  John  Bull,  in  all  the  recklessness  of 
his  clever  unprincipled  man-npon-town  system — and 
a  number  of  minor  imitators,  were  writing  ultra- 
Toryism  for  a  wager.  But  there  was  even  then 
more  cry  than  wool  The  very  statesmen  who  counte- 
nanced and  encouraged  these  writers,  and  threw 
themselves,  for  support  against  the  Whigs,  upon  the 
good  souls  who  601MI  faU  believed  their  doctrines,  were 
sedulously  and  actively  undermining  their  opinions. 
Peel  is  not  the  first  and  only  statesman  of  our  day  whc 
has  run  with  the  hounds  and  held  with  the  hare.  He 
is  not  the  only  minister  who  has  kept  himself  in  office 
by  the  support  of  the  obstructives,  waiting  for  the  safe 
time  to  join  the  movement.  Flrom  before  1820,  till  the 
schism  between  Canning  and  the  Eldonites,  Huskisson, 
Castlereagh,  Liverpool,  nay  Croker  himself,  were  play- 
ing  the'  same  game.    While  Blackwood  was  rattling 
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down  Whig  oonyentioiialities,  and  profltrating  Whig 
idols  like  nine-pins,  and  before  John  Bull  had  com- 
menced his  smashing  and  sufficiently  indecorous  career. 
Ministers  had  established  a  weekly  newspapeiv— either 
by  a  direct  appropriation  of  the  secret  serrice  Aind,  or 
by  contributions  from  their  respectiTo  salaries— to  pre- 
pare the  public  mind  for  the  adoption  of  some  of  the 
leading  reforms  recommended  by  the  Whigs  and  the 
Westminster  Radical  leaders.  The  paper  was  edited  by 
a  gentleman  who  has  since  been  the  principal  and  most 
efficient  agent  of  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society — ^who 
has,  indeed,  in  respect  of  its  most  acceptable  and  really 
useful  publications,  been  the  Usefhl  Knowledge  Society. 
The  tone  of  his  paper  was  friendly  to  the  actual  occu- 
pants of  place,  with  a  liberal  construction  of  practical 
reforms  and  recommendation  of  their  adoption.  The 
fracas  about  the  Queen  terminated  his  connexion  with 
the  Tory  Ministers;  but  the  good  work  which  he  had 
begun,  under  their  auspices,  he  has  prosecuted  ever 
since  — at  first  on  his  independent  resources,  and 
since  in  alliance  with  the  UseftU  Knowledge  Society. 
Macanlay  and  the  late  Mr.  Praed  made  their  debuts  as 
public  writers  under  his  auspices.  This  disassociation 
of  principles  of  practical  reform,  more  or  less  trenehaiU 
from  mere  opposition  to  Goyemmenty  found  many 
approvers  and  imitators.  The  ministers,  though  the 
continuity  of  their  liberalising  missionary  exertions  was 
interrupted  by  the  miserable  affiur  of  the  Queen's  trial, 
did  not  abaoidon  them.  And  thus,  while  the  organs  of  old 
high  and  dryToryism  were  ranting  their  loudest,  Tory- 
ism was  oozing  out  of  their  party  as  rapidly  as  Bob 
Acres'  Talour  oozed  out  of  bis  little  body  while  he 
talked  of  killing  his  man  a  week  "  in  the  country." 

When  the  Grey  ministry  came  into  power,  there  was, 
thanks  to  this  silent  rationalizing  process  within  the 
bosom  of  the  preceding  ministerialists,  no  Tory  party, 
though  a  pretty  strong  anti-Reform  Bill  party  was 
mustered  against  them.  And  a  very  short  tenure  of 
office  by  the  Whigs,  has  made  their  party  equally  a 
nominis  umbra.  The  Tory  process  of  conyersion  con- 
sisted in  the  adoption  of  practical  rational  yiews  of  politics 
without  quitting  their  leaders*  The  Whig  process  con- 
sisted in  retaining  practical  rational  yiews  of  politics 
and  contracting  distrust  of  their  leaders.  The  result 
has  been  in  the  great  mass  of  society — throwing  out 
of  account  professional  politicians  and  amateur  partisans, 
forced  to  be  such  by  their  innate  mental  constitution — 
a  gradual  approximation  on  the  part  of  men  of  all 
political  sects,  the  deyelopment  of  a  new  national 
opinion.  This  opinion  is  not  entirely  or  exdusiyely  re- 
presented by  either  of  the  two  leading  sections  of  public 
men  at  this  moment.  It  is,  howeyer,  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  this  mass  of  opinion,  that  the  Goyemment  of 
this  country  must  work  for  many  years  to  come.  Its 
yiews,  principles,  and  tastes,  will  decide  what  farther 
reforms  are  immediately  practicable,  and  what  are  not. 
Its  adyance  beyond  the  outworn  dogmas  of  party  is  a 
guarantee  against  relapse  into  those  follies  to  which 
National  Clubs,  Protestant  Alliances,  and  Protectionist 
Associations  would  drag  us  back. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  practical  states- 
man to  gather  the  ooUectiye  opinion  of  this  large  and 
predominating  section  of  society.  If  merely  selfishly 
aspixing  to  power,  in  his  ambition  he  must  learn  this 


opinion,  in  order  to  know  the  eonditbns  on  which  he 
can  obtain  power — ^the  kind  and  amount  of  ^rriee  he 
must  render  to  the  public  in  return.    If  his  ambition  be 
of  a  more  generous  nature — if  he  aspire  not  only  to  dis- 
charge the  routine  duties  of  office,  and  fill  a  conspicvioci 
place  in  the  public  eye,  but  to  haye  a  name  in  hiatoiy  as 
one  who  left  the  organization  of  society  and  goTem> 
ment  .better  than  he  found  it — ^the  temper  and  views  of 
the  dominant  portion  of  the  public  must  be  assidaoiulj 
studied,  in  order  that  he  may  know  how  to  mote  and 
direct  it  to  his  ends.    At  this  moment  the  exact  state  of 
public  opinion  is  engaging  the  attention  of  eyen  mere 
desultory  and  narrower-thonghted  persons.     The  cer- 
tainty that  a  general  election  cannot  be  iar  distant,  ii 
already  setting  the  least  curious  to  obserye  and  con- 
jecture.   There  are  abundance  of  symptoms  to  indicate 
that  the  next  election  will  depend  more  upon  opinion 
than  personal  alliances.    The  latter  must  and  always 
will  exercise  a  large  influence :  but  abstract  opinion  will 
on  this  occasion  assert  more  than  its  ayerage  share. 
There  are  two  classes  of  obseryations  from  which  we 
draw  this  inference : — The  first  contains  the  results  of  tL^ 
recent  municipal  elections.    They  haye  gone  decidedly  h 
fayour  of  parties  proliBSslng  what  are  called  liberal  opu* 
ions,  either  as  reformers  or  conformers ;  but  inso  far  as  per- 
sonal selection  is  concerned,  they  haye  to  an  unwonted  ex- 
tent turned  upon  local  and  practical  questions,  irrespectin 
of  party  connexions.    The  second  class  of  obaerratiom 
referred  to,  contains  the  remarks  made  in  the  conne  of 
recent  visits  of  some  continuance,  by  oarselyes  aa-i 
friends,  to  yarious  rural  districts,  both  in  the  south  aod 
north,  in  England  and  Scotland.    We  were  not  pre- 
pared to  find  such  an  amount  of  acquiescence  in  tbe 
past,  as  something  beyond  recall,  which  exists  in  tfaese 
localities.    The  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  is  daily  more 
and  more  freely  spoken  of  as  a  judgment  which  cannot 
be  expected  to  be  reyersed.    The  experience  of  the  in- 
noxiousness  (as  far  as  they  are  concerned)  of  that  repeal, 
has  not  only  reconciled  many  of  the  country  gentlemen 
to  the  change,  but  prepared  them  to  look  with  less  awe 
upon  coming  changes.    They  are  eyen  looking  forward 
wistfully,  and  with  desire,  to  further  innoyatioss.   Be- 
lief from  the  heayy  taxation  imposed  by  the  nnmeaning 
complications  of  the  law  of  real  property  is  ardently 
desired.    The  habit  of  inyesting  spare  cash  in  railways ; 
the  desire  to  haye  railways  introduced  into  their  ow3 
districts  (in  some  instances  with  an  eye  to  compensa- 
tion, in  others  on  account  of  the  benefits  deiired  fiva 
railways,  in  the  economized  transport  of  foel,ni»°n:> 
and  fium-prodnce,)  is  fiuniliftrizing  them  with  new  spe- 
culations and  habits  of  business.    A  rapid  ehasge  in 
the  yiews  and  sentiments  of  our  landowneis  is  at  this 
noioment  in  progress.    They  artt,  one  after  another,  he- 
coming  conformers ;  speaking  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel  as  a 
safe  statesman ;  talking  tolerantly  eyen  of  Lonis  Grey 
and  John  RusselL 

It  is  a  spring  season  in  politics;  a  tine  when  the 
cultiyators  of  that  too  often  arid  and  stohbom  Eoil 
ought  to  ayaU  themaelyes  of  the  general  relaxing  to 
turn  their  furrows  and  sow  liberal  and  sound  opinieos 
broadcast.  The  impending  election  will  be  their  M 
haryest,  and  its  returns  will  enable  them  to  estimsi^ 
those  of  the  more  distant  future. 


Printed  by  Wiujam  Tait,  107,  Prince's  Street,  EkUnbuii^h. 
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